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APPENDIX 
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Conservation of Our Natural Resources from a Western 
Stand point. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORADO, ! 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 9, 1911. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado said: 

Mr. Speaker: At the meeting of the Trans-Mississippi Com- 
mercial Congress, held in Kansas City, Mo., on the 11th of last 
month, Gov. Shafroth, of Colorado, delivered an address which 
so forcibly presented the rights of the West and so clearly ex- 
posed some of the evils of the leasing of the public domain 
that his remarks attracted wide attention and favorable com- 
ment throughout the country. He showed in a masterly manner 
the distinction between real conservation of our natural re- 
sources by the prevention of waste and monopolization, and the 
policy which makes of conservation a mere mask under which 
lies concealed the purpose of a perpetual Federal ownership 
and interference in the necessary use and development of the 
country. His address set forth so forcibly the evils of bureau- 
cratic rule and the infringements upon the rights of the West 
that are now being practiced by this administration, and pro- 
posed to be extended and enlarged upon, that I feel his address 
in full should be printed in the CoNneressioNat Recorp for the 
general information of the country. 


I therefore ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp by incorporating the address of Gov. Shafroth de- 
livered at Kansas City. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, 


including an address by the governor of Colorado. Is there 
objection? 


here was no objection. 


SPEECH OF GOV. JOHN PF. SHAFROTH, OF COLORADO, AT THE TRANS- 

MISSISSIPPI COMMERCIAL CONGRESS, AT KANSAS CITY, MO., NOVEMBER 
15, 1911. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, DELEGATES TO THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI COMMERCIAL 
CONGRESS, AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: There has been a strong 
sentiment in the East in favor of conservation of the natural resources 
of the public domain. All rational people are in favor of such con- 
servation, if by that term is meant prevention of waste. But the 
Sentiment has gone further, and has assumed the meaning of making 
enormous forest reserves, and taxing the natural resources of the public 
domain by means of leases of grazing, oil, phosphate, asphaltum, coal, 
and mineral lands for the benefit of the Federal Treasury, and of 
making water-power plants pay a royalty to the National Government 
for each horsepower generated by falling water. The recent conserva- 
tion congress adopted resolutions indorsing such a policy. 

Fifteen million acres of land in Colorado have been set aside as forest 

reserves and 9,425,239 acres of coal land have been withdrawn from 
entry until reclassified, and on reclassification there has been placed 
Such enormous values upon the same (in some instances as high as 
$400 per acre), that it practically operates as an absolute withdrawal 
of all the coal lands from entry. his is an enormous area and is 
equal to that of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island combined. 
__ Most of these forest reserves are on the mountains, situate more than 
7,500 feet above sea level, where nature has decreed that large timber 
can not grow, and many millions of acres are above timb<«r line, where 
no timber whatever can grow. 

It has been estimated that of the forest reserves in Colorado 30 per 
cent contain good merchantable timber, 30 per cent scrub timber, and 
40 per cent no timber at all. Thus 70 per cent of the forest reserves 
in Colorado have no connection whatever with forestry. It is ridiculous 
to contend that these reserves can be reforested in Colorado, because, 
according to a report of the Agricultural Department, it takes in my 


State 200 years to grow a pine tree 19;4 inches in diameter at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet above sea level. 
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This is not a partisan question, as President Cleveland set aside 
25,686,320 acres of forest reserves in the West, and President Taft, in 
his message to Congress of December 6, 1910, declared that these are 
not questions pertaining to partisan politics. Nine-tenths of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of these Rocky Mountain States, irrespective 
of political affiliations, are opposed to this policy. ‘The total area of 
the forest reserves established by the Presidents up to this time amounts 
to 192,931,197 acres. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN HELD IN TRUST FOR SETTLEMENT BY CITIZENS OF 
STATES. 

Congress, time and again in its acts, has referred to all of that prop- 
erty acquired by the National Government as the “ public domain,” and, 
in all references to the same, has never intimated that such lands 
should be retained in perpetuity by the Government. Until recently 
it has been held, as its name implies, in trust by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the benefit of those citizens of all the States who will settle 
upon, develop, and improve the same. Not eveneresidence in the State 
is required in order to locate a gold, silver, or mineral mine, a claim 
under the coal, timber, or stone acts. Certain improvements and pay- 
ments only are necessary, and the work can be done by hired men. The 
right to so locate claims constitutes the interest which every citizen 
of the United States has in the public domain. It is truly a domain 
for the public. . 

It has never been the policy of the United States to make money out 
of its lands. The sums charged are presumed to amount to very little 
more than sufficient to cover the expenses of properly regulating the dis- 
position of the same. 

It has been well recognized in all countries that they must have 
lands for colonization; for relieving the congested population of their 
cities, so as to make better and more prosperous citizens 

The people of the original States obtained title to their lands at 
insignificant prices, the consideration named being a penny or a pepper- 
corn. . 

At the formation of the Government the original States owned all the 
lands extending from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River. ‘The States 
recognized that all of this western territory should be inhabited and 
erected into prosperous States, so that wealth could be added to the 
country, and a force of brave and patriotic citizens be reared therein, 
ready to respond to the call of the Nation in times of need. 

The original States granted to the National Government all of that 
territory lying between the Alleghany Mountains and the Mississippi 
River. This was done, not for the Nation to hold in perpetuity or out 
of which to make profit. but in order that the terr'tory micht he speedily 
and properly developed. They recognized that the lands were worth 
nothing without people could be induced ta settle upon and develop 

hem. 

All of the large acquisitions by the Government have been paid for in 
money. The Louisiana Purchase cost $15,000,000; the Florida pur- 
chase, $5,000,006; the Mexican acquisition, $15,000,000; the Gadsden 
purchase, $10,000,000; and the Alaskan territory, $7,200,000 They 
amounted to 1,849,720,587 acres of land, costing, including interest 
paid, $88,157,389.98, or an average of 4.7 cents per acre. 

The Government has constantly pursued the policy of disposition of 
the agricultural, grazing, and mineral lands to the best interest of those 


ALL THB 


yeople who would go from any part of the Union and settle upon, 
ocate, and develop the same, and it was not until during the last 8 or 
revenue 


10 years that we have heard people seriously contend that a 
should be derived for the National Treasury from the leasing of the 
lands. 

This Rocky Mountain region was the least inviting to the pioneer. 
It was Daniel Webster who used this language as to the western terri- 
tory which we acquired from Mexico: 

“ What do we want of that vast and worthless area, that region of 
savages and wild beasts, of deserts, of shifting sands and whirling wind, 
of dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? To what use could we ever hope 
to put those great deserts and those endless mountain ranges, impene- 
trable and covered to their very base with eternal snow? What can we 
ever do with the western coast, a coast of 3,000 miles, rockbound, cheer- 
less, and uninviting?” 

The Government recognized that it was the explorers, settlers, and 
developers who made the value of everything in a wild and uninhabited 
country ; that if the lands were not exploited and improved they would 
remain as worthless as they had been for 6,000 years. 

Under this general policy of rewarding the pioneer citizens of the 
United States in the development of the natural resources of the public 
domain, thousands of people crossed the trackless desert for Calif 
and there discovered the richest gold fields ever known in the ! 
of the world. These gold mines were upon the public domain 


se 


yrnia, 
listory 
There 


was no law providing for the location of mines. The miner locating 
gold fields in California could have been considered by the Government 
a tresspasser and liable to refund to the Government the value of all 
the gold extracted; but under the policy of the Government as to the 
settlement of lands in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri no one 
ever suggested that the miner was not entitled to the fruits of his 
discovery; and the miners themselves proceeded to frame rules and 


regulations as to the manner of locating and developing the mines. 
These rules and regulations afterwards were enacted into laws by Con- 
gress, not for profit to the National Government, but for the produc- 
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of the greatest wealth to the Nation and benefit to the citizens 


inder that policy there has been a development of the western coun- 

unparalleled in the history of the world. Three billions of dollars 

. metals, produced at a cost of perhaps that amount of 

yut turned into the channels of trade, have contributed largely 
aking this country the most prosperous nation on earth. It 


e of basic 


precious 


money that has always given a quickening im- 
and commerce. An enormous development has been 
| the other industries of that region. 

STATES ADMITTED INTO THE UNION 

POLICY HAD BEEN FIXED 

ile this policy of the Government of holding the publie 
ist for the benefit of those citizens of all the States who 
upon, locate, develop, and improve the same was thoroughly 
d, having been pursued since the foundation of the Govern- 


AFTER PUBLIC-LAND 


tle 


cogn|z 
nent 


that the Rocky Mountain Territories each applied for admission 
The act of Congress enabling the people of each Territor 


ré 
t 
to form a State government provided that “the State, when formed, 
shall 
s 


» the Union. 


be admitted into the Union upon an equal footing with the original 
tates in all respects whatsoever.” 

At that time no power existed in the President or any other officer 
to permanently withdraw lands from entry or location either for agri- 
cultural, mining, timber, stone, or coal purposes. ‘The laws providing 
for disposition of the lands had been fixed for years, and no officer was 
vested with power to change those laws. The fact that ali the laws 
provided for the settlement, location, development, and improvement of 
all the public domain and did not provide for the Government retaining 
any part thereof, excepting for military purposes and purely governmental 
uses, shows conclusively that the policy was intended to be fixed in 
favor of the disposition of the lands as against the perpetual ownership 
of the sar by the Government. 

The enabling act of each State, as did simflar acts of all the States 
of the Mi sippi Valley, provided that the property held by the Nation 
until dispoced of should be exempt from taxation. There haa been no 
effort upon the part of the Government to hold in perpetuity lands in 
the Mississippi Valley, and the people of the Rocky Mountain region 
had a right to presume that the same policy would be pursued ax to 
the new territory. Yea, more, this fixed policy would be pursued as to 
tion which the National Government had placed upon all enabling acts, 
inducing settlement and development, and thereby had made it an .m- 
plied agreement with the Western States admitted thereafter into the 
Union that lands should not be held in perpetuity by the Government. 

Now it is proposed, by bills introduced in Congress and advocated by 
the followers of Mr. Pinchot, to change this policy, to impose royalties 
upon powers generated by falling water and to lease the oil and phos- 
phate lands and the coal and metalliferous mines upon a rental basis 
yayable to the Treasury of the United States. No other States bave 
fad their natural resources taxed by the National Government, and 
we deem it is unfair that the people of the States which had all the 
products of their natural resources for themselves should now_ require, 
through their Senators and Representatives, these less-favored States in 
the West to not only undertake the development of the natural resources 
of these States but to pay tnto the Federal Treasury a tax upon the 
very development thereof. 

LEASING OF NATURAL RESOURCES MEANS PERPETUAL OWNERSHIP IN 

GOVERNMENT—EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION FOREVER. 

does the leasing of the natural resources of the mountain 
mean? It means perpetual ownership in the National Govern- 
ment, and that means exemption from taxation forever. 

Perpetual exemption from taxation of vast territory in a State is 
almost destructive of the development of that State. It is an injustice 
which it seems te me every fair-minded person must recognize. The 
State must maintain government for State, county, and school pur- 
poses over all the lands within its borders, whether reserved or not. 

In the West the taxes upon land for a period of 30 years, including 
reasonable interest upon each yearly payment, amount to the value of 
the land. ‘Therefore, when the lands privately owned must y al! of 
the taxes for State, county, and school purposes it is equivalent to 
them paying every 3O years, in addition to their just taxes, an amount 
equal to the value of the public lands. Thus the people of these States 
must pay for these public lands every 30 years and yet never own a 
foot of the same. Is that right; is it just; is it the way a parent 
would treat a child? Is it a compliance with the enabling acts, which 
rrovide that each State is “admitted into the Union upon an equal 
footing with the original States in all respects whatsoever "? 

The National Government was formed for national affairs and the 
State governments for local control. It was a dual form of govern- 
ment, a partnership in which the people of each were interested in and 
a part of the other; both were necessary, and both must be supported 
by taxes. It would not have been right for the States alone to have 
the power of taxation, nor that the Nation alone should possess that 
power, because, by this dual form of government, there was imposed 
upon each certain duties, the performance of which required revenues. 
Now, would it have been right for the States to exinnle the National 
Government in the raising of revenue, or for the National Govern- 
ment to bamper the States in their exercise of such an indispensable 
power? The power of taxation is the most important of all govern- 
mentad prerogatives. It is the very foundation upon which the admin- 
istration of law is builded, and without it the superstructure must fall. 
It is the very law of its being 

At the formation of the Articles of Confederation there were 
powers of t: given to the confederation, and 

j n contributions from the States which formed the Union. 

so diffieult te get taxes from all of the States that it became 
to dissolve it and to frame a constitution giving powers of 
to the National Government, which the States did. 

} ‘ational Government, then and ever since, bas exercised the 
power of taxation upen imports and upon certain products made sub- 
ject to internal-revenue duties. while the States have exercised that 
power afmest entirely upon lands and personal property. 

In the distribution of the powers of taxation by this general consent 
the Federal Government has obtained great advantage; its revenues 
haye been so enormous’ that it has been difficult to devise ways of 
spending the amounts thus collected. It was Senator Aldrich who 
stated not long ego that he could curtail the expenses of the Govern- 
ment to the extent of $300,000,000 per annum without detriment to the 
publie service. The States being menage limited to taxation upon 
real and personal property have always had scant amounts with which 
te maintain their administrations. Every State in the Union ts now 
limited in its work by reason of the small revenue derived from direct 
taxation 

The Constitution of the United States has imposed upon each State 
the duty of maintaining a government, republican in form, over all the 


THE 
What 


States 


no 
it relied for its 


xation 
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territory within its boundaries. In order to do this, it is necessary to 
have full sets of State officers, of county officers, of township officers, 
and full sets of school officers and employees. 

When we consider what is required of a State to comply with this 
provision of the Constitution the burdens of the States, in the aggre- 
gate, are much larger than those of the Nation. The National Govern- 
ment supports but, 1 Congress, consisting of 2 branches; the States 
support 48 legislatures, composed of 2 houses. The Nation supports 1 
Chief Execntive, while the States support 48. The Government has 1 
Supreme Court; the States have 48. The United States has but 1 
district judge in my State, but the State must maintain 19 district 
judges in order to enforce the law. And all this is done for the benefit 
of the Nation as well as the S@ates. It takes administration of laws, 
both national and State, to make a Republic. In the States there are 
48 secretaries of state, 48 auditors, 48 treasurers, and 48 attorneys 
general, and each must have a large force of employees. 

ln order to earry out this partnership of government it devolves upon 
the State and net the Nation to maintain a university, a normal school 
or schools, an agricultural college, and a school’of mines. It is neces- 
sary for the State government to maintain a penitentiary, a reforma- 
tory, an insane asylum, an industrial school for boys, an industrial 
school for girls, a home for mental defectives, a home for dependent 
children, an educational institution for the deaf and blind, a workshop 
for the blind, an immigration beard, a public printer, a land board, a 
highway commission, a cattle inspection board, a metalliferous mining 
bureau, a coal mining department, a public accountancy bureau, a tax 
commission, an engineering department, a board of charities and cor- 
rections, the National Guard with their armories, a railroad commis- 
sion, a bureau of child and animal protection, a State historical and 
natural history department, a health board, medical board, agricultural 
board, horticultural board, labor department, oil inspectors, civil service 
commission, a State library, and supreme court library, all of which 
require many employees and an enormous expenditure upon the rt 
of the State. Then it is necessary for the State to meet all of those 
extraordinary expenses arising from riots and insurrections, which in 
many of the States amount to millions of dollars. My own State re- 
cently issued bonds for such a debt, which amounted to $960,000. 

The Nation expects the States to provide all of these means which 
are requisite to good government. But these are not all the expenses 
required; each county must have a sheriff, treasurer, recorder, asses- 
sor, and their deputies; a probate judge, county commissioners, con- 
stables, and justices. Courthouses must be built, jails and hospitals 
erected, highways and bridges constructed and maintained, and other 
enormous expenditures must be made by the counties. 

But that is not all. Im order to maintain and have a State gov- 
ernment republican in form, in compliance with the eonstitutional pro- 
vision of the United States, it is necessary to have a public-school sys- 
tem. It is the intelligence of our voters that insures the safety of the 
Republic. The Nation is as much interested in the intelligence of its 
voters as are the States. It is true the Government has granted some 
lands for school purposes to the Rocky Mountain States, but it also 
did to the States of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. The income 
from them is insignificant compared to the cost of maintaining the 
schools. In Colorado such income now is $1.38 for each eligible pupil 
per annum. In my own State we have 5,200 teachers, instrucing 168,- 
798 pupils. The posite tase States of the Union have 72,072 teachers. 
instructing 2,079,818 pupils. Millions upon millions must be expended 
in the erection and maintenance of school buildings. What a vast 
army of high-grade employees is it necessary for the States to pay, 
and what an enormous burden are all of these duties upon the State 
governments. If State and Territorial lines were obliterated and the 
National Government unital, it would have to provide for all of these 
expenditures, as all of them are necessary to good government. 

s it right that all of these expenses should be imposed upon the 
States, counties, and districts of the Roeky Mountain region for the 
—— of maintaining government over all the lands within their 
borders, whether reserved or not, and the Nation contribute nothing 
by way of taxes upon the millions and millions of acres of land which 
this new policy proposes to exempt from taxation forever? Is it right 
that 9,425,239 acres of coal land in Colorado, valued by the National 
Government at about a billion of dollars, should not contribute one cent to 
these expenses of government so necessary to the Republic itself? “ You 
take my house when you do take the prop that doth sustain my house.” 

Is it any wonder that no one until within the last few years has had 
the effrontery to propose the change of the policy of disposition of the 
pea domain to that of perpetual ownership in the National Govern- 
ment 


TAXING THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE WEST PREVENTS DEVELOPMENT. 


This new policy would not only deprive the States of the means of 
aising the necessary revenues to establish and maintain good govern- 

ment, but in addition to that injustice the advocates thereof propose to 
make revenue for the Federal Treasury by taxing the natural resources 
of the West. By so doing they propose to make the Mountain States 
pay an undue proportion of the burdens of the National Government. 

It has been estimated by the Geological Survey at Washington that 
there are contained within the boundaries of the State of Colorado 
371,000,000,000 tons of coal. More than three-fourths of this coal is 
upon the public domain. If a rental of 10 cents a ton is to be imposed 
upon that natural resource of the State of Colorado it would mean 
ultimately that the citizens of our State must contribute $27,000,000,000 
to the Federal Treasury. This tax is advocated on the ground that it 
will prevent waste. Aceording to this geological report, Colorado alone 
has sufficient coal to supply the world, at the present rate of consump- 
tion (of about one and a quarter billion a annum), for 300 years. 
Although my State is now mining 11,000,( tons of coal a year, yet 
our production for 50 years has exhausted only one-half of 1 per cent of 
our coal deposits. 7 ' 

It has been estimated by the authorities at Washington that from 
1,000,000 to 2,117,000 horsepower can be generated from falling water 
in the State of Colorado. If the Government is to charge $1 per horse- 
power as a rental for a temporary right of way for transmission lines, 
and conducting that watet on Government land until it attains a height 
sufficient to generate power, it will mean, when ths power is fully 
developed, a rental to the National Government from the inhabitants of 
Colorado of from $1,000,000 to $2,117,000 a year. It must be remem- 
bered that every horsepower generated by falling water saves the 
burning on the average of 21 tons of coal each year. 

If royalties are to be paid for the extraction of the precious and 
base metals, other millions will be turned into the Federal Treasury, 
from the natural resources of our State. It may be that it will be 
proposed, as is done in the Forestry Department at Washington, that 
one-fourth of the receipts will be turned over to the State i wid 
to be used only for certain purposes to be prescribed by the Federal 
Government. ut is it equal or fair treatment to our Commonwealth 











the Government te impose any tax whatever upon our natural 


ma which it has never imposed upon the older and richer 
States of the Union? It must be remembered that the act of Parlia- 


of Great Britain, imposing duties upon goods shipped to the 
lonies, against which our ferefathers rebelled, provided that the 
nues derived therefrom should be expended in America for its 
DI etion and defense. 
*'\li taxes upon production must ultimately be paid by the consumer. 
Yea more, such policy means that the people will have to pay addi- 
tional prices for such products far im excess of the royalties which | 
will be obtained by the National Government. It will put our people | 
; disadvantage in the struggle for industrial supremacy. 
the entire Union, the mountain State of Colorade is the best 
‘ted territory from foreign invasion. Even without a navy or 
itions no hostile power could ever devastate our fair Common- 
Yet in the form of import duties and internal-revenue taxes 
erfully contribute to the National Government our fair propor- 
even if those revenues are largely spent in building Dreadnougits, 
nstructing seashore fortifications, and in being prepared for war 
cainst a hostile nation. The last Congress appropriated over 
¢°00,000,000 for those purposes. We have no navigable streams, yet 
Representatives in Congress cheerfully vote appropriations for 


Ol 


we ¢ 
tion 


improving the rivers and harbors of the country for internal and | 
foreign commeree. In the Sixty-first Congress alone these appropria- | 
tions for rivers and harbors amounted to $88,902,830. 

The State of Colorado pays into the National Treasury more than | 


$5,000,000 a year, which is its fair proportion of the revenues 


of the Government collected from all the States of the Union. 

But the Western States object most strenuously to paying addi- | 

tional millions, the effect of which must be to retard the develop- 
nt of their natural resources. It is bad enough to be compelled to 


mpt from taxation, until disposed of, the 15,000,000 acres of 
forest reserves and 9,000,000 acres of coal lands of the public domain 
in Colorado, and thereby make us pay an equivalent for these lands 
every 30 years and yet never own a foot of the same. But we can 
not, in addition to that, consent to a tax upon our natural resources, 
to be paid into the Federal Treasury. , 


ROYALTIES UPON WATER POWERS. 
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The exeuse for imposing a tax and terms upon the water-power plants 
of our States is that Congress wil! prevent monopoly, whereas the State 
governments will not; that they at Washington are better able to ad- 
minster local affairs than the people of the States in which the lands 
and the resources are situate. 

It has been my good fortune to mogvesent my State in Congress for 
nine years and [| and all other Members of Congress know that it is 
more difficult to pass through the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives an aet which will prevent monopoly than it is to get 
through the general assemblies of the various States the same character 
of legislation. 

When we realize that the National Government has given away in 
43 different railroad grants lands aggregating 155,504,994 acres, it 
comes with poor grace from the Federal offices to say that they can 
conserve and administer the lands better than the people of the States 
wherein the lands are situate. These railroad grants comprise an area 
equal to that of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
West Virginia, and Ohio combined. If the Western States had donated 
to railreads one-tenth of such grants, such action would have been 
looked upon as the most horrible example of waste and extravagance, 
if not corruption, that had ever occurred in the history of the world. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has determined time and 
again that the waters poten to the States and not to the National Gov- 
ernment. Congress has only jurisdiction over navigable streams, and 
it can net interfere with the use of the waters of a State. Im accord- 
ance with that belief, laws in every arid State in the Union have been 


enacted providing for the use of water for irrigation and for wer 
purposes. The Supreme Court of the United States has sanctioned such 
laws and has held that they have always been in existence as laws of 
necessity. 


The man who first applies the water to beneficial uses, either for irri- 
gation or the generation of power, is entitled to priority of right to the 
flow of that water. We have a system of administering these waters. 
Water commissioners exist in 70 water districts of the State of Col- 
orado. The water commissioners possess the power of turning water 
into ditches, according to their priority of right, and, when there is a 
scarcity of water, of shutting down the headgates of the ditches in the 
inverse order of their priority of appropriation. 

The national officials now recognine the ownership of the water in 
the States, but im order to get some jurisdiction over the same they 
claim that inasmuch as the Government owns the lands lying along our 
streams that they will not grant a permit or right of way to a power 
company to conduct the water along that land and by a steep descent 
send it baek to the stream, thereby generating power, unless the owner 
of such power plant agrees to pay a wepanty on the water which he uses 
and until be makes certain other terms which they may prescribe. This 
is simply doing indirectly what the Government can not do directly. 
It is annulling that inherent power of sovereignty in the States called 
eminent domain, by which rights of way can be condemned for great 
publie enterprises. It was Secretary Garfield who two days before he 
retired from office revoked 40 permits for power plants to transmit 
their eleetrieity across public lands. In several instances the electric 
plants had cest hundreds of thousands of dollars and were being 
operated. He no doubt thought he was doing right, but we thought he 
was doling a most egregious wrong to our States. 

The people living in these public-land States are more interested in 
the development of their water ee than Congress or the officials at 
Washington. It is they who ultimately must pay the penalty if monop- 
oly obtains possession of their water plants, and consequently they are 
Sure to be more careful with respect to these water powers than the 
National Government. The fact that water-power plants can be op- 
erated every 5 or 6 miles of a mountain stream, and that in the Rocky 
Mountain States there can be generated by falling water 33.000.000 of 
horsepower, makes it almost impossible to create a monopoly, even if 
there were no laws to prevent the same. But it is absurd, under the 
present State laws, to talk about a monopoly of the water powers. 

The owners of these water-power plants are simply public carriers, 
to transmit the power generated to be used for commercial purposes. 
They are expressly declared by statute in my State to be common car- 
riers. They are identically in the same position as railroads. That the 
rates of railroads, or rates of power companies, can be made reasonable 
by the States has been settled too many times to need citation of 
authorities. It is absurd to say that the legislatures of the States will 
not curb and prevent excessive prices for the transmission of electrical 
power. If they should fail to do so, it is the right of the people in my 
State to initiate statutes which will compel reasonable rates. These 










laws constitute the guaranty that no monopoly in charges for electricity 
could possibly become permanent in the State of Colorado. 
THIS POLICY WILL PRODUCE LANDLORDISM AND BUREAUCRATK 
The policy of the Nation holding in perpetuity great forest reserves 
and coal, gas, oil, phosphate, and mineral lands, and rights of way for 
water-power plants, and controlling the same, is an interference with 
local affairs which, according to our theory of government, should 
belong to the States. 
It was the late Justice John M. Harlan, of the Supreme Court of the 


RU LE. 


United States, who said: 
“A National Government for national affairs and State governments 
for State affairs is the foundation rock upon which our institutions 


rest. Any serious departure from that principle would brin 
upon the American system of free government.” 

The permanent administration of public lands in a State, sovereign 
as to all functions except these which were delegated to the National 
Government, is an interference with local affairs never before attempted 
in the history of this country. Such administration by a bureau at 
Washington, with its thousands of guards imported from other States 
patrolling these gigantic areas, can never be satisfactory to the people 
of the States in which such lands are situate. The bureau will always 
be controlled by officers who are not in sympathy with the people of 
such States. Carpetbag government of such local affairs is bound to 
follow, with its antagonism to everything that interferes with the 
National Government's control and use of these reserves, which control 
and use we think are so destructive of the development of our States 

‘The Federal bureau can not want settlement of lands or location of 
mining claims upon these forest reserves, end its rules are and will 
be continuously harassing to those who desire to settle upon or locate 
mineral claims upon the same. I have no doubt the officers and em 
ployees of the Forestry Bureau are honest, but representing the National 
Government, which has a policy antagonistic to the public-land States, 
they naturaily will favor its side, especially when they earnestly believe 
in that policy. 

When timber reserves were first established it was the advocates of 
this forestry policy who contended that it was impossible to maintain 
forest reserves and yet permit the ownership of private property within 


ge disaster 


the reservations; that the right of access to private lands through 
forest reserves for the owners of horses, cattle, sheep, and other live 
stock would interfere with the Government's use of the same 

It was not until Congress, seeing the serious interference with the 
development of the Western States, enacted a law opening such forest 
reserves to homestead and mineral entry that the advocates of this 
forestry policy yielded upon that point. It is asserted in Congress that 


during the years 1907 and 1908 the number of homesteads allowed on 


reserves was only 1,563, while the number of reservations for rangers 
lodges. with adjacent land, during that same period was 3,227. 

While it was well known that Congress was going to forbid the 
creation of any more forest reserves in Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon without its consent, the Senate, 
having passed the measure on February 25. 1907, and the House, on 
March 3, 1907, having concurred in the same, it was the advocates of 
this forestry policy who circumvented the effect of that law by induc 


ing a President, on March 1 and 2, 1907, before he signed the bill. to 
establish by proclamation forest reserves to the extent of over 50,000,000 
acres. 

The Forestry Bureau knew full well the antagonism of the people of 
the Western States to these large reserves, and yet, while that bill 
guarding the interests of the West was about to become a law, forest 
reserves, mapped out and described by this Federal bureau, were estab 
lished at its request. 

Every time these foresters see a tract of land which has been cleared 
of timber they repeat the poem, “ Woodman, spare that tree,” and 
expostulate over the great waste of that natural resource. They do not 
seem to realize that every stick of timber so cut was used in the mines, 
in the erection of houses, and in other improvements necessary 
and that the use has been most beneficial 
country. 

The timber cut upon the public domain in my State is infinitesimal 
compared to the losses by fire. It is not profitable to cut timber ex 
near streams, where the logs can be floated to market, or where a rail 
road exists, which is usually along the streams. The lands cleared of 
timber are mere threads through these gigantic reservations. The peo 
ple of the Western States have endeavored in every way possible to 
prevent forest fires, but the most destructive fire we ever had occurred 
since the Forestry Bureau had full control of the reservations. Those 
catastrophies will happen, and it is not the fault of either the State or 
the Forestry officials. 

The discouragement to the prospector of mineral lands, by reason of 
the rules adopted by the Forestry Bureau, has been so great in my 
State that there are now practically no prospectors left. And yet we 
know that the hills of our State have hardly been scratched in pros 
pecting for the minerals therein contained. We believe that there are 
a the public domain in Colorado many other mines as rich as those 
of Leadville, Cripple Creek, Creede, Aspen, Telluride, Ouray, and Silver- 
ton, and that, if prospecting were encouraged instead of discouraged, 
they would he found and developed. [t is impossible for these reserves 
to be managed to the best interest of our people by a bureau adminis- 
tered two to three thousand miles away 

I wish to read an Associated Press dispatch as to the supervisors of 
the Forestry Bureau: 


to man, 
in the development of our 


WASHINGTON, October 7, 1908. 

The district foresters who will be In charge of the six field districts 
of the Forest Service, beginning January 1 next, have been selected by 
United States Forester Gifford Pinchot. 

They and their headquarters are as follows: 

District 1. Missoula, Mont., W. B. Greeley. of California. 

District 2. Denver, Colo., Smith Riley, of Maryland. 

District 3. Albuquerque, N. Mex., A. C. Ringland, of New Yo 

District 4. Ocden, Utah, Clyde Leavitt, of Michigan. 

District 5. }. Olmstead, of Connecticut. 


rk. 


San Francisco, F. PF. 


District 6. Portland, Oreg., E. T. Allen, formerly State forester of 
California. 
Why is it that in the great State of Colorado, with Its four-fifths of 


a million of population, with thousands of citizens familiar with our 
forests and mines, the Federal bureau should have to go to Maryland 
to find the district forester to govern the reserves of that Common- 


wealth? Why is it that Mr. A. C. Ringland, of New York, 2,000 miles 
away, must be brought to Albuquerque, N. Mex., to control the admin- 
istration of forests, of which he could not have been one-tenth as 
familiar as many of the citizens of that locality? For what reason 


should Mr. Clyde Leavitt, of Michigan, be imported into Utah for the 
administration of forest affairs there when there are thousands with 
better knowledge as to the preservation and care of the same living 
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in that State? And why should Mr. F. EB. Olmstead, of Connecticut, 
he taken clear the continent to San Francisco to control the 
reservations of that Commonwealth? Of the six district foresters not 
a single one appointed was from the State in which the forest reserves 
are situate. Is that the kind of rule you would like to have imposed 
upon you? 

The employees of the forest reservations of the West consist of 243 
forest rangers, 1,050 assistant forest rangers, 558 forest guards, 2 
zame wardens, and 6 hunters and trappers. I have no doubt that 
three-fourths of those employees are sot citizens of the Commonwealth 
in which they do their work. I have heard it stated that the former 
chiet of the Forestry Department said that when these reserves 
were scientifically managed it would require 100,000 employees. It 
must be remembered that in the Declaration of Independence our fore- 
fathers arraigned King George III in these words: “‘ He has erected a 
multitude of new offices, and sent thither swarms of officers, to harass 
our people and eat out their substance.” The people of the South 
have felt the effect of carpet-bag government in a reign of misrule 
and corruption unequaled in the history of the world. It was that 
experience which brought the American people to a realization that 
is to the best interest of a State. 


across 


home rule 

Why impose upon the Western States a rule which interferes with 
what they think are the rights belonging to the States: 

lirst. Which will make the people of those States, by taxation upon 
their own land for government over all the lands, pay for these reserves 
every SO years without owning any of the same? 

Second. Which, in addition to the burdens imposed upon those States 
for the support of the National Government, will compel them to pay 
millions of dollars into the Federal Treasury as taxes upon their 
natural resources, which no other States have been required to do? 

Third. Which must foist upon those States landlordism and a bureau- 
cratic control of these great reserves, which policy in the administra- 
tion of government has always proven a failure? 

Heed the advice of the great justice of the Supreme Court—let our 
Government be “a National Government for national affairs and State 
governments for State affairs,’ and then there will follow a develop- 
ment of the resources of the Rocky Mountain region which will be the 
marvel and wonder of the world. 


Service Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 8, 1911, 
(H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 

Mr. HAMLIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I only want to say a few words in regard to 
this bill. I am especially proud that this bill is taken up this 
early in the first regular session of the first Congress in which 
Democrats have been in control of the House in 16 years. 

The Republican leaders, for political purposes, of course, have 
continually told the old soidiers that the Democratic Party was 
against them and thet the only real friend they had was the 
Republican Party. 

Now, on the fifth day of the session the most liberal, equitable, 
and just bill ever introduced in Congress for the old soldiers is 
taken up as the first bill of general legislation by a Democratic 
House. Certainly that old campaign falsehood will not again 
deceive the old soldiers. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this 
bill. I voted for the Sulloway bill because it was the best bill 
we could get at that time. In fact, I have voted for all pension 
bills that have come up for action since I have been a Member 
of this House. I have always believed that if the Government 
pretended to take care of the old veterans it ought to take care 
of them decently and not starve them to death. 

I think that some people have a very wrong conception of 
pensions. There are those who seem to think that a pension is a 
charity extended to the old veterans. Not by any means is that 
true. This Government owes the old soldier more than it can 
ever pay. 
some friend would risk his life by jumping in and pulling you 
out, do you feel that you could ever compensate that friend in 
dollars and cents? And carrying the figure a little further, if 


On the bill 


this friend should afterwards become old, crippled, or helpless | 
a aod a a | fought the Union battles through that long and deadly conflict 


and you rich and you should give him an annuity, would you 
be unkind enough to call it charity, or would you not be man 
enough to say to this old friend, “Accept this as an acknowl- 
edgment upon my part that I not only owe you this but infinitely 
more than I can ever pay for saving my life.” 

This is just exactly what these old soldiers did. Our Gov- 
ernment was struggling for its life. It was drowning in the sea 
of insurrection, and these old veterans, then young men, plunged 
into that sea at the risk of their lives to save the life of the 
Nation. Now this Nation is rich and mighty; these noble defend- 
ers are old and many of them helpless, and whatever the Govern- 
ment pays them as a pension is not a charity, but the partial 
payment of an obligation which this Nation should never forget. 

I am for this bill aad am sure that it will pass. I would be 
glad to see it pass by a unanimous vote. 


And 


| and generosity has come North to live with us. 


| soldiers of the North can testify. 
Mr. Speaker, if you were in the stream drowning and | 


| soldier who met him on the field of battle. 
| when the country is looking to the Democratic Party for every 





Service Pension Bill. 


SPEECH * 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL W. GOULD, 


OF MAINE, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 


Friday, December 8, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 

Mr. GOULD said: 

Mr. Speaker: Some years ago there lived a man who was 
famed for his wisdom. He wrote a number of proverbs that 
have lived beyond the measure of his life, for I am quite sure 
he died before the war. This man’s name was Solomon, and he 
wrote one proverb that I read as a boy and have remembered 
ever since. He said: 


He that keepeth his mouth, keepeth his life; but he that openeth 


wide his lips shall have destruction. 


Since coming to this House I have endeavored to heed this 
advice and up to the present time have done so. I do not feel. 
however, that I could square my conscience with my action, if 
I did not at this time say at least a word in favor of the bill 
now under discussion, which proposes to grant to the Union 
soldiers an increase of pension for services rendered during the 
War of the Rebellion. 


There seem to be two classes of gentlemen who oppose this 
bill, one composed of those who do not believe in it at all and 
have the courage to oppose it openly and squarely, while the 
other, believing in the principle, do not want it passed by a 
Democratic House, and while ostensibly posing as its friends 
would so load it with amendments which, if adopted would ren- 


| der its passage here impossible, or in any event cause its death 


at the other end of the Capitol. 


At this time, when more than half a century has passed since 
the close of that terrible conflict, when prejudice has died out. 


| when God in his infinite goodness has dealt out that measure of 
| wisdom to the people of this land that they have given back 


the control of this branch of Congress into the hands of the 
Democratic Party, where it belongs, what better response can 
we make to their confidence than to pass the first bill that has 
ever made it possible for the old soldier without means to 
spend his few remaining years at least in comfort if not in 
plenty. Gentlemen oppose the bill because they claim its 
benefits are sectional. This is not true. There is no section 
of this country that has been more benefited by the result of 
that conflict of arms than the South. New England thrift and 
industry has moved into your country, and Southern courtesy 
You have 
treated us gallantly when we have gone into your section, and 
we welcome you to ours. 

The result of that conflict made it possible for the same flag 
that waves over the rugged hills of New England as an inspira- 
tion to loyalty and patriotism to every boy in the North to be 
kissed by the milder breezes on the plains of the great State 


| of Texas, in the breasts of whose sturdy people no more loyal 


or patriotic hearts beat anywhére, and I am sure there are 


| none who would more willingly lay down their lives in its 


defense than the brave sons of the South, to whose valor the 
The soldier of the South 
did not win the victory for which we all, both North and South, 
thank God to-day, but he won the respect of every northern 
Let us then, now, 


forward movement in legislation, give to the soldiers who 
the reward called for in this bill, so that when we look back 
to the result of the days of that awful ‘struggle, now hallowed 
by all the memories of the years that have passed and chas- 
tened in the best blood of the land, no blush will come to the 
cheek of him who now lives to enjoy the blessings won by the 
soldier on the field for refusing to reward him for the service 
he rendered there. Those men left their homes and loved 
ones and offered to their country the best that mortal men 
could give, their health, their lives, that the union of States 
might be perpetuated. This they accomplished, and the people 
of one section are no more grateful for this result than those 
of any other. 

Why, not, then, when this country has grown so rich and 


powerful, show our gratitude to those who suffered on the field 








or in the prison, or felt the sting of the rifle ball, for that flag 
we all love so well to-day, by granting to them this meager 
compensation for all they did and for all they gave and sacri- 
ficed in their country’s hour of peril? 

I am earnestly in favor of the bill as presented by that 
sterling old soldier from Ohio [Gen. SHERWoop] and his com- 
mittee, who have given it their best consideration. I have 
abandoned my trip with my committee to Panama in order to 
vote for it, and I wish it might pass without a dissenting vote 
in this House. 


Service Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. SMITH, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or RefResenrarives, 


Saturday, Decembe* 9, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 


Mr. SMITH of New York said: 

Mr. Speakeg: It is the history of pension legislation that a 
bill uniformly satisfactory to all Members of this House has 
never been devised. The measure now under consideration is 
objected to on the ground that its provisions are too generous 
to the survivors of the Civil War, that they will receive more 
money than their services to the country warrant. 

In my opinion there is one provision of this measure which 
should be eliminated. I fail to see justification for section 3, 
which provides that a soldier who receives an annual net income 
of $1,000 or more shall not participate in the pension awards 
made under the act. This provision practically places a penalty 
on thrift. It contemplates a system of investigation and in- 
quiry to ascertain whether a survivor of the Civil War has been 
financially successful. And in addition it creates a distinction, 
a class division between the soldier who has been so fortunate 
as to provide for himself an income of $1,000 a year and a sol- 
dier who through lack of opportunity, physical disability, or for 
other reasons has been unable to earn $1,000 annually. 

And who is to have the inquisitorial power to investigate the 
private income of soldiers of the United States who served in 
the Civil War? What is to be the machinery which will probe 
into the affairs of pensioners? In my judgment this provision 
would not only result in humiliating and endless complications, 
but it would cost the Government more to enforce the provision 
thin the Government would save as a result of inserting it. - 

\t this point I would like to incorporate in my remarks a 
statement from the memorial and executive committee repre- 
senting all the Grand Army posts of the city of Buffalo: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE MEMORIAL AND EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE OF THE City oF BUFFALO, 
GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK, 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 9, 1911. 


Hon. CHartes B. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
. EAR Srr: The memorial and executive committee of this city, 
which, as you probably know, is composed of delegates from every 
Grand Army post and allied patriotic order in Buffalo, has, at a meet- 


ing held on the 9th day of December, 1911, instructed me, its secre- 
tary, to inform you of its opinion of section 3 of the Sherwood bill. 

That section provides “that no one shal! be entitled to pension un- 
der this act who is in receipt of an annual net income of $1,000 or 
more, exclusive of any pension he may receive.” 

After discussing this section of the bill the memorial and executive 
committee unanimously resolved to deciare itself opposed thereto. 

rhe commitree opposes it, because it does not recognize or reward 
the service of all the soldiers equally. Those soldiers who since the 
war have been good citizens and by constant application and industry 
have placed themselves tn a position where they can earn $1,000 a year 
are not ailowed to be recompensed for their service to their coun. cy, 
— “¥ the same service those who may have been thriftless and 

1dolent are 

The committee does not believe that the Republic would object to 
Becing the soldiers and their families enjoying some of the comforts 
of life which is beyond the reach of one whose yearly income is limited 
to $1,000, and you know what a meager existence such an income assures 
to a family whose members are old and perhaps so enfeebled as to need 
constant care, 

There are many members of the committee who would not be af- 
fected by this section, but to them the bill seems to give not a reward 
for services during the Rebellion so much as a premium to indolence 
since the war, and this is the opinion of the Grand Army men in this 
vicinity, and the committee asks that you use your best efforts to have 
Section 3 stricken from the bill. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Z. L. TIDBALL, Chairman. 
JouHN J. GRAVES, Secretary. 
1 shall gladly support the measure in its main features, not 


alone because it is just but because the obligation and honor 
















































































| Sunday for the Isthmus of Panama. 
| however, that the pending pension bills were to come to a 
| Tuesday I felt it my duty to remain, postponing my depart 


of the country demand that adequate recognition be given the 


of patriotism was applied to the men whom this bill seeks te 









men who offered up their lives that the Republic might survive. 
When the Nation was tottering between union and disunion and 
when the countries of the Old World were joyfully pointing 


to the ephemeral quality of popular self-government, the test 
19815—10425 





honor and reward. 

We boast of ovr American institutions and the strength. 
prosperity, and permanency of our Nation; and our pride is 
justified. But what would this country be to-day if the bugle 
eall had not been answered by the men who fought and bled 
in the Union Army during the Civil War? The Republic sur 
vived the conflict. It triumphed only through the exercise of 
the loftiest patriotism and the most stupendous and glorious 
sacrifices in the history of the human race 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since the close of the war. 
The men who wore the blue are walking on the border of the 
grave. More than 40,000 went to their final resting place in 
the year just past. The Silent Reaper will solve the pension 
problem of the rebellion only too soon. 

Let us pass this bill in gratitude to the men who protected 
and preserved the integrity of the Union, in recognition of the 
patriotism which prompted men to leave their homes and those 
dear to them to fight the battle for the maintenance of national 
unity and the continuation of American freedom, out of re- 
spect to the courage of those who dedicated their lives that 
future generations might enjoy peace and security, and, ve 
all, for the credit and dignity of a Nation which is now pointing 
the way to world-wide arbitration, to the creation and perpetu- 
ation of a spirit of universal amity. 


abo 


Service Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 
JOSEPH R. 


OF 


HON. KNOWLAND, 


CALIFORNIA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, December 9, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined vet- 
erans of the Civil War. 

Mr. KNOWLAND said: 

Mr. Speaker: It had been my intention to accompany the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which leaves 
When it was determined, 
ote 
re 
until final action was had upon these very important meusures 

Last month there was held in my congressional districi, :t 
Oakland, Cal., a meeting attended by over 300 veterans of the 
Civil War, which meeting was called at my suggestion for 
purpose of discussing the yarious pension bills pending before 
Congress and to obtain from those in attendance an expression 
as to the particular measure favored. After the Sulloway and 
Sherwood bills had been explained and there had been genera! 
discussion a motion prevailed that the entire matter be left 
my judgment, confidence being expressed that I would act for 

I am fully sensible of 


the 


to 


the best interests of the old soldier. 
responsibility. 

After listening to the debate I have concluded to 
vote for the Sulloway bill, believing that it is favored by a 
majority of the old soldiers. Should this fail to pass, I shall 
then vote for the Sherwood bill, but with certain amendments. 

For instanee, I shall vote to strike out of section 1, the pro 
vision which would banish from all soldiers’ homes every old 
veteran who might take advantage of the act and draw a pen 
sion of $25 per month. Just think of it! The Sherwood bill 
would throw out of every soldiers’ home, the only home many of 
the survivors of the Civil War have, any veteran who might 
draw, under the provisions of this bill, a paltry $25 per month 

I shall also vote against section 3, which provides that 
veteran shall receive a pension who has an annua! income of 


¢ 4 
OL Lhe 


cast my 


no 


$1,000. In my district there are very few old soldiers who 
have such an income. It would probably cost more to ad- 
minister this section than the Government would save by 


the exemption. It would also place in the category of paupers 
all soldiers who took advantage of the act, a humiliation to 
which the gallant defenders of our Union should not be snub- 
jected. It would establish a roll of dependents instead of a 
roll of honor. 
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I shall support an amendment or vote for a separate bill to 
increase the pensions of soldiers’ widows. Those devoted wives 
who for years have cared for old soldiers, nursing them through 
sickness, suffering privations but ever remaining loyal, should 
receive more than $12 per month—an amount that will not 
furnish them with shelter and food. 

The ranks of the old soldiers are being rapidly decimated. 
Thirty-five thousand Civil War veterans responded to the last 
roll call during the past year. But 25 per cent of those who 
were originally in the military and naval service of the United 
States during the Civil War are now living. Before these pass 
away let us recognize the debt this country owes them. Many 
are unable to perform manual labor and are sorely in need of 
assistance. Let us act before it is too late. 


Service Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM D. B. AINEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, December 11, 1911, 


1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 

Mr. AINEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A distinguished statesman of the North, of 
whom it is said that he is not adverse to receiving the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the highest office within our country, with 
a fondness for analysis and logical deduction, has reached the 
conclusion that nearly all of the so-called political, financial, 
and sociological conditions which confront us are “a state of 
mind.” 

I am not at all sure but that in the exact language of the 
schools he may be right, but in the larger outlook on life, real 
life as it is lived in touch, companionship, and stress of every- 
day experiences, it will not do to dissect man and his activities 
and place mere brain upon a pinnacle and ignore all those other 
seemingly illogical, indefinable, and intangible, but nevertheless 
the most potent emotions of love, gratitude, and patriotism 
which find their seat in the human heart. 


On the bill (AH. R. 


It may not comport with our highly educated and perhaps | 
too acute commercial sense to grant liberal pensions to the | 


veterans of the Civil War, but surely it is the deep-toned har- 


mony with every patriotic impulse, based upon the notes of | . 


love and gratitude which a grateful people should feel toward 
the saviors of its country. 

He who gives grudgingly gives not at all, is an old adage, 
and he who gives from the mere unthinking hand of opulence, 
as to a suppliant, demeans himself and the gift he seeks to 
bestow. 

This great Nation is not called upon to extend charity to its 
old soldiers. The gifts and assistance which the father bestows 


word has met a modern transformation in Holy Writ as it has 
in the hearts of a grateful people, and its synonym is love. 

I am in favor of granting pensions to the blue-clothed vet- 
erans of the Civil War, comporting with the dignity of the 
greatest Nation on the face of the globe, and in keeping with 
the importance of the self-sacrificing and patriotic acts of those 
soldiers, without whose service that Nation would not to-day 
exist. It should be large enough so that grim want would never 
stalk at the door of a single man who wore the blue. 

I am in favor of such a bill as will recognize the sacrifices of 
the fair womanhood of the land, now grown feeble with the 
weight of years. Do we not forget when we speak of the 
“boys” who enlisted, that their wives and sweethearts were 
mere “girls”? Do we not forget that the sunny smile of life’s 
expectancy was dimmed in many a new home as widow's weeds 
marked the closing out of life’s ambitions and home companion- 
ships in the dark days of our country’s history? 

By whatever name the bill may be called, or by whatever 
political party it may be offered, I am in favor of sucb a bill as 
is in harmony with this conception of high and patriotic duty. 

The bill under discussion, known as the Sherwood bill, while 
in some respects an advance in pension legislation, fails in my 
judgment to measure up to‘the true standard. There appears 
to my mind little reason why, from the national roll of honor 
which this bill is said to create, there should be excluded the 
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names of hundreds and thousands of patriotic soldiers whose 
terms of enlistment, or whose length of service were less than 
three months. If the self-respect of this country is involved, as 
I believe it is, in placing its honored soldiery beyond the reach 
of the scornful fingers of want, I see no reason why the needy 
veteran of five months’ service should be discriminated against 
when compared with the veteran of six months’ service; nor 
can I understand the thought of those having this bill in 
charge who would deprive the veterans in the soldiers’ homes 
from having a pensionable status under this bill, nor the senti- 
ment involved in section 3 excluding the soldier of modest 
income from the privilege of being enrolled with the others who 
are permitted to come within its provisions. It would appear 
that such discrimination is unjust and not in keeping with the 
high purposes which it is claimed actuate the formulation of this 
pension legislation. I would gladly see inserted within its 
provisions a clause favoring the widow of deceased soldiers. 

It appears to me that the Sherwood bill, as prepared by the 
committee, is insufficient in that it fails to provide for all old 
soldiers, and therefore discriminates unjustly; it fails to pro- 
vide for the widow, whose sacrifices were in many instances 
greater than the soldier himself, and it fails to provide for the 
veterans of the Mexican War; the bill is objectionable because 
it discriminates against the soldier occupants of the soldiers’ 
homes. The bill is reprehensible in its features wherein, by 
the plain language of section 2, its provisions are extended to 
the Confederate soldiers of the Civil War. 

The time has not yet arrived when this country is willing to 
place itself upon record as favoring pensions to the soldiers 
who were in rebellion against the Government. While we 
gladly admit that the division line between the North and South 
has been obliterated and the hand of brotherly affection is ex- 
tended between the boys in blue and the boys in gray, this 
country is unalterably opposed to the open door of this provi- 
sion of the bill. 

It is hardly to be believed that the language of the section 
was other than inadvertant or careless expression upon the 
part of the committee reporting the bill, and I trust wili be 
unanimously corrected by amendment. When amended in these 
respects, and when it more nearly conforms to the terms of the 
Sulloway bill, I shall be glad to give it my support. 


The Sherwood Pension Bill. 


I am sure that any fair-minded person will concede that the principle 
of pensioning the old soldiers is one in accord with the fundamental idea 
of our Government, one which should not be abused, but which should 
be carried out equitably and affording relief in each case commensurate 
with the service rendered. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 12, 1911, 


: : : | On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined vet- 
upon his child never passes under the name of charity; that | ( 8 . P 


. erans of the Civil War. 
Mr. CARY said: 

Mr. SreaKeER: It is very gratifying to me that the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions has so early in the session reported a bill 
to the House which will afford the veterans of the Mexican and 
Civil Wars additional relief. 

The Northwestern Branch of the National Soldiers’ Home is 
located within my congressional district, and with a member- 
ship of more than 2,000 soldiers, not to say anything about the 
great number outside the home, all pension legislation pending 
before Congress is of necessity very important to a large pro- 
pertion of my constituency. But there is also a loftier motive 
which should cause everyone to manifest a keen interest in 
legislation of this character—and that is citizenship. I have 
listened to the very able speeches of some of my colleagues, 
leaders in this fight for the old soldiers, who themselves par- 
ticipated in that gigantic struggle for the preservation of the 
Union. It has been a pleasure to me to learn many of the 
incidents of that great Civil War from my friends at our 
soldiers’ home, who can show the effects of battle, either by 
wounds or injuries, and those whose health is so impaired as 
the result of sickness contracted in or subsequent, but due to 
the service, that they are absolutely helpless and require the 
continued attendance of an assistant. We are met by the 
epposition which cries that it is extravagance to make addi- 
tional provision for the old soldiers. This argument can be 








easily met. 
these men made. 
be the condition of this country to-day had the calls for troops 


Just think for one moment what great sacrifices 
It is an impossibility to conceive what might 


from 1861 to 1865 not been responded to. It was through their 
loyalty to the Stars and Stripes, upholding the principles of the 
American Government and to let the Nation remain unimpaired 
in its rapid strides of growth, prosperity, and wealth that they 
unhesitatingly came to the country’s aid. I am sure that any 
fair-minded person will concede that the principle of pension- 
ing the old soldiers is one in accord with the fundamental idea 
of our Government, one which should not be abused, but which 
should be carried out equitably and affording relief in each case 
commensurate with the service rendered. 
I wish to insert here the measure about to be voted on: 


An act (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined veterans 
of the Civil War and the War with Mexico. 


Be it enacted, etce., That any person who served in the militry or 
naval service of the United States during the late Civil War or the 
War with Mexico, and who has been honorably discharged therefrom, 
and all members of State organizations that are now pensionable under 
existing law, shall, upon making proof of such facts according to such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be 
laced on the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension as fol- 


ows: Vor a service of 90 days or more in the Civil War, or 60 days 
cr more in the War with Mexico, and less than 6 months, $15 per 
month; for a service of 6 months or more and less than 9 months, 


33° per month ; for a service of 9 months or more and less than 1 year, 
25 per month; for a service of 1 year or more, $30 per month: 
Provided, That any such person who served in the War with Mexico 
oe paid the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per 
month. 

Sec. 2. That any person who served in the military or naval service 
of the United States during the Civil War and received an honorable 
discharge and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty, and is 
now unfit for manual labor, through causes not due to his own vicious 
habits, or who from disease or other causes incurred in line of duty 
resulting in his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, 
shall be paid the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per 
month, without regard to his length of service. 

Sec. 3. That no person shall receive a pension under any other law 
at the same time or for the same period he is receiving a pension under 
the provisions of this act 

Sec. 4. That rank in the service shall not be considered in applica- 
tions filed hereunder. 


Sec. 5. That pensions under this act shall commence from the date | 
of filing the application in the Bureau of Pensions after this act takes | 
effect. 

Sec. 6. 


under this act 
Let us ezsamine its previsions briefly. It provides for the 
following ratings of the veterans of the Civil War: 


Per month. 
of 90 days or more and less than 6 months___---_.---~-~- $15 
of 6 months or more and less than 9 months___--_--~_-~-~- 20 


Service 
Service 


Service of 9 months or more and less than 1 year___..__--_----- 25 
Barwhed: Gee Bee: C0 MGR as sted Ghd wen dinbatitntndtadinimtne 3 


Before looking at the merits of this bill from the point of 
view it affords relief, let us summarize briefly the provisions of 
existing laws. 

The general law provides for relief only for wounds, disabil- 
ities, or diseases incurred in the service and in line of duty, com- 
mensurate with the degree of the disability. Thus we have a 
measure granting pensions for the physical ailments actually 
incurred in active service. 

Then Congress passed the act of June 27, 1890, which af- 
forded relief with a maximum rating of $12 per month, based 
entirely upon the physical condition of the claimant, regard- 
less of whether the disabilities were incurred in the line of 
duty. This measure grants pensions based on the physical con- 
dition of claimants even if the disabilities did not originate in 
the service. 

The act of February 6, 1907, known as the old-age law, 
granted a pension to those who served more than 90 days 
at the rate of $12 
$15 to those who have reached the age of 70, and $20 to 
those who passed the seventy-fifth milestone. This law gives 
relief based solely on the age of claimant. 

So the three important existing laws enumerated above 
cover a wide range of qualifications, but none of them is based 
on the theory of length of service. The bill we are about to 
vote upon, in my opinion, fills a long-felt want in this particular 


That no ——— attorney, claim agent, or other person shall | 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in pre- | 
senting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions, or securing any pension, | 
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| day. 
| 





to those who have attained the age of 62, | 


regard, and I sincerely trust that it will be passed by this | 


House and become a law. 
service is the longest endured the greatest hardships. 
are, of course, exceptions to this rule, as to any other, but I 


It is self-conclusive that those whose | 
There | 


am confident that, taken as a whole, justice will be done in | 


its application to the survivors of the Mexican and Civil Wars. 
# Section 2 is also a meritorious clause and needs no explana- 
ion, 


I wish to dwell for a few moments upon section 6, which I 
shall repeat: 
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It would be a boon to the old soldier if this section was en- 
forced. It is most aggravating the manner in which some of 
these pension agents—and many of them are not deserving of 
that name—carry out their practices of bleeding the old sol- 
diers for every cent they can get together, regardless of whether 
they have a meritorious claim or not. There are, no doubt, 
some good, honest, sincere, and conscientious pension agents, 
but I honestly believe, from my experience in Congress during 
the past five years, during which time I have personally ex- 
amined thousands of claims at the bureau, that if all pension 
agents were eliminated and the Government itself took a more 
liberal spirit in assisting the veterans in securing the ad 
judication of their claims that the soldiers would be benefited 
very much and the bureau would not be hampered and pestered 
with thousands of claims with absolutely no merit whatever, 
but whose applicants are goaded by these agents into believing 
that their claims will be allowed. I speak from personal 
knowledge, and, as I say, is not merely hearsay. I recall one 
case in particular in my district, where a soldier made a claim 
and had procured plenty of excellent evidence, which he gave 
to his pension agent to transmit to the Bureau of Pensions. 
The agent kept putting him off from month to month and from 
year to year, each week exacting a fee for postage and other 
incidentals, when, on the advice of some friends, this claimant 
came to me and explained his case and asked me whether I 
would look into the matter when I returned to Washington. 
I made a careful note of what affidavits were supposed to have 
been sent to the bureau and to ascertain the status of the case, 
when, on examining the papers on file, I discovered that these 
affidavits had never been filed by the agent, and the claim was 
subsequently rejected because we were unable to recover the 
affidavits. Here was an honest claim, meritorious in every re- 
spect, and yet the soldier was denied his just dues simply on 
account of this gross fraud which had been perpetrated. ‘This 
is but one example. Similar ones reach my office and ears every 
I have tried to impress upon my veteran friends that it is 
needless for them to hire pension agents, particularly with re- 
gard to claims other than those under the general law. 

A 2-cent stamp or a 1-cent postal card to your Congressman 
is all the expense necessary to secure the proper application 
blank, which he will file promptly on its return to him 

And with the hopeful anticipation that this bill will pass 
the House and soon be enacted into law, I want to reiterate this 
warning to those who make application under this act. ‘The 
War Department has the records on file showing the length of 
service of each man. These records will decide the claims. [ 
hope that the old soldiers will bear this in mind, and that they 





will not forfeit the pension they are now receiving by redeen- 
ing it to the malpractices of some of these attorneys as fees 


and retainers, for it is not within the letter vor the spirit of 
the law. 


The Sherwood Pension Bill. 





SPEECH 
OF 
LUTHER W. 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, December 12, 1911, 
1) 


HON. MOTT, 


On the bill (H. R. granting a service pension certain defined 


veterans of the Civil War. 


to 


Mr. MOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am very glad to be able to have an oppo 
tunity to vote for the Sherwood pension bill, and I believe, in 
so doing, I am expressing the almost unanimous sentiment of 
the district I represent as well as the sentiment of the best 
citizens of our country, regardless of their places of residence. 
I should have been glad to have seen this House unite in passing 
the Sulloway bill, because I believe that that bill 
which meets the greatest needs of the veterans of the Civil 
The Sherwood bill, however, will meet the demands of at least 


is 


85 per cent of the worthy cases, and so, as a bill which goes 
85 per cent of the way, I favor it. 

I come from a district in northern New York—Jefferson, 
Lewis, and Oswego Counties—which had a splendid record in 
the Civil War. The men of those counties stepped forward in 


answer to the call for troops in greater numbers, considering 

their population, than from almost any other counties in the 

sd State of New York. 
reat no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall be | northern New. York, as it did to the 

entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in present- 

ne ane claim to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pension under 

8 act. 


The question which came to the men of 
men of the entire Nation 
in 1860, was the question which worked the transformation of 
the peaceful farmer and laborer into the uniformed soldier of 
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the United States. Up there in the North country every citizen 
realized that it was his duty to be loyal to the Government, and 
volunteers were furnished from every little hamlet and cross- 
roads. There were men of great distinction included among the 
number. Going out as a private in Company A of the Thirty- 
fifth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, was a distin- 
guished predecessor of mine who served a term as Commander 
in Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic of the United 
I refer to Col. Albert D. Shaw, of Watertown, by whose 
death this House was deprived of a Member whose service would 
have been of the utmost value. There were other men who 
fought in the ranks. as well as men who commanded companies, 
regiments, and brigades, whose memories are ever carried in 
grateful recollection. Men from our country gave their blood 
to help preserve the Nation on bundreds of battle fields. Many 
of them gave their lives as sacrifices to the cause of liberty and 
freedom, but those who came back home, after their years of 
service, are no less deserving of credit than those who died the 
death of martyrs. 

The hardships of those soldiers of the Civil War should never 
be forgotten, and the hardships of the mothers, wives, and 
sisters who stayed at home waiting for the return of their be- 
loved ones, were no less great. When we look back and try to 
think of the homes which were left desolate—some for a time, 
some for all time—it is hard to say who suffered the most. the 
soldier who risked his life on the field or the family waiting 
anxiously at home. 

The Pension Office tells us that the number of soldiers who 
will be alive on the 1st day of January, 1912, will be about 
509,000. The number of deaths last year was over 35,000, so 
that these old soldiers are dying at the rate of 100 men a day. 
As we discuss pension legislation here in this House 100 men 
who should receive the benefits of this bill die each day. It is 
fearful to think that we can not do justice to the whole army 
of old soldiers, but we should enact this legislation as soon as 
possible in order that we may benefit the greatest number in 
our power. 

Now, it may be urged that this bill will cost the Government 
$20,000,000 or more. We are spending more than this amount 
every year to build and equip new battleships. Our appropria- 
tion bills—many of them—run into figures which make $20,- 
000,000 seem a comparatively small sum. Our country has 
grown so that we are dealing every day with millions and bil- 
lions of dollars. Our cotton crop and our corn crop are valued 
not by the million but by the billion. Shall we say that $20,- 
000,000 is a large sum to give in pensions to these men whose 
services we can not value on any money basis? The old sol- 
diers are dying, and we should not stop short of doing them 
real justice. 
Pensions 10,000 special bills. If all of these were passed the 
aggregate amount of money appropriated to make the legislation 
effective would run into a large sum, This sum we shall save 
almost entirely by the passage of this Sherwood bill. The 
special pension bills are evils in many cases. Oftentimes the 
bills which are absolutely just and proper receive less attention 
than should be given them while other bills to cover cases less 
deserving are passed. The old soldiers who depend on special 
bills—many of them—die before their bills are considered, and 
many of them receive no attention for reasons not under their 
control. The doing away with special pension legislation, which 
this bill will cause, is, I believe, a very strong point in its favcr. 
The Sherwood bil! is a bill which establishes an equal rating 
for all men who fonght in the Civil War regardless of whether 
they received injuries or not. The man who came out of the 
war sound in body risked his life just the same as the one who 

‘enough to be wounded on the field of battle or 
who contracted an incurable disease. This pension bill places 
the unknown man on the same footing with the man of influence 
and the soldier who has been fortunate enough to gain political 
strength and who can demand a special pension bill with a 
voice that must be heard. If this bill is passed the House of 
Representatives will take a stand for justice to all the members 
of the great Army which saved the Nation. It does away with 
the idea that a pension is a matter of charity. Pensions should 
be given through justice, not through charity. The idea of a 
pension, as carried out in the bill under consideration, is the 
payment by the Government of a debt which is long since over- 
due. We have no right to make an old soldier feel that he is 
getting his pension as a matter of charity and not as a matter 
of justice, 

It is 50 years since the Government of the United States con- 
tracted this debt with the men who made it possible for the 
Government to be preserved, and we, as Members of this House, 
ought to feel fortunate that we have the opportunity of paying 


Stites. 





There are now before the Committee on Invalid | 


its features or to emphasize its importance. 





in some small measure this debt to those who survive. This 
country is what it is to-day because of the sacrifices of life and 
strength which were made by the soldiers of the Civil War. 
This Government is a government which is respected and feared 
by all the nations of the earth just because of the way those 
men fought and showed the world that the United States was 
a power which must be respected and which would stand to the 
end of time regardless of attacks whether from within or with- 
out. Fifty years ago the United States was struggling for ex- 
istence. The entire world watched our Civil War and won- 
dered whether the great American Republic would surv:ve or 
perish through the horror of a civil war the like of which the 
world had never known. These old soldiers now, most of them 
young men in the vigor of life and manhood then, saved the 
Nation. Since then we have grown to be a Nation of remark- 
able prosperity, our riches being the wonder and envy of every 
other nation in the civilized world. Shall we in the hour of our 
prosperity and strength forget the very causes which made it 
possible? Shall we not rather do whatever is in our power to 
help repay the enormous debt we owe to the soldiers of the 
Civil War? 

All over the country there are homes which will be made 
happy by the passage of this bill. It is not alone the home 
of the soldier that will be benefited by the bill, but the home 
of every patriotic American who is familiar with our history 
and who realizes what we owe to the old soldiers. I believe we 
shall not have in the history of this House an opportunity to 
vote for another bill which will as well strengthen the reputa- 
tion of the United States as a nation of justice and gratitude. 
Adopt this measure and the nations of the earth will realize 
that the United States has done what it could to pay the debt 


it owed the men who saved the country. 


The Eight Hour Law. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM D. B. AINEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or RepresentTATIvEs, 


Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. AINEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: My remarks on this bill are not with the expec- 
tation of adding weight to the measure or to elucidate any of 
I am adding these 
remarks for no other reason than to express my position as 
favoring this legislation. 

The subject matter, to wit, an eight-hour law as applied to 
Government contracts where labor is employed, is in keeping 
with the best ideas of modern sociology, and it tends to lift 
man’s life beyond the realm of mere mechanism. 

The test which modern thought applies to man is not wholly 
his ability to perform certain work, but it demands of him to 


| be a good citizen, a good father, and good husband, and, under 


our educational system, a man of some culture. The rights 
of the family and the demands of good citizenship are to be 
recognized as claiming a part in every man’s life, and there- 
fore the public and the family, as well as the employer, have 
the right to a portion of a man’s time. That employment which 
by its length of hours deprives the public and the family of a 
fair share of a man’s time is wrong. It errs against good citi- 
zenship; it invades the home by depriving the family of its 
fair share of companionship. 

The old-time division of eight hours for usual avocation, 
eight hours for devotion—recreation, if you please—and eight 
hours for refreshment and sleep appears to be based upon 
good physiological and, I believe, it is based on good moral 
grounds. 

This bill places the Government of the United States where 
it recognizes that standard, and, while its phrases and terms 
seem a little peculiar and its language is in some places doubt- 
ful, it has had the careful attention of a committee of rec- 
ognized ability, and I am content and shall vote for the 
bill. 

















The Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In rue Hovuse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, December 12, 1911, 


R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to state as briefly as possible my posi- 
tion upon the question of pension legislation. It occurs to me 
that no extended argument is necessary to secure the passage 
of a measure that will give more liberal treatment by this Gov- 
ernment in the way of pensions to the men who answered the 
call of duty when the Nation’s life was in peril. Although 
my service in this House has not been long, still I have urged 
and insisted, upon every proper occasion, that this great Gov- 
ernment should liberalize its present pension system. ‘This 
should be our attitude not only as public servants but also as 
loyal citizens of this Republic. We are here as Representatives 
with power to act in behalf of the whole people of this country, 
and I say again, what I have stated before in this House, that 
it is our duty in justice and in honor to recognize in some 
suitable pension measure the gallant and patriotic services of 
the veteran soldiers who have repeatedly appealed to Congress 
in the past only to be turned away with empty promises. I 
trust their appeal will not be ignored by this Congress, and I 
feel certain it will not be refused by this House. The sincerity 
of many in public life might well be questioned unless we 
prove in a substantial manner that we are honestly trying to 
repay, in a small degree, the great and incalculable services 
of the men who gave up everything to save the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 10th day of last January the House of 
Representatives as then constituted passed by a vote of 212 to 
62 the measure then pending and known as the Sulloway bill. I 
voted for that bill because I was anxious to see some legislation 
enacted that would assuage to some degree at least the con- 
stantly increasing suffering of the old soldiers, who numbered 
then about 550,000, and who are rapidly passing from our 
midst. I say, Mr. Speaker, that I voted for that bill and 
urged its passage. After passing this House that bill was 
sent to the Senate, and after a long delay in that body it 
finally failed to come to a vote. I regretted that the only 
opportunity for granting relief to the old soldiers was not 
improved by the Senate. I desire to say also that long before 
the Sulloway bill came before this body in the last Congress I 


On the bill (H. 


































took occasion, when the naval appropriation bill was under | 


consideration, to submit to the House some remarks upon the 
advisability and even the necessity of appropriating less money 
for battleships and, instead, adopt a more liberal pension system 
for the men who made it possible for us to live to-day as one 
united people under the same flag. I closed my remarks at that 
time with these words: 

I conceive it to be a most sacred duty for this Nation to properly care 
for these few survivors of our Nation’s heroic men, and for their 
widows, minor children, and dependent relatives. This is a duty we 
can not postpone. It should be discharged faithfully and liberally 
while yet there is time for a grateful Nation to acknowledge our lasting 
obligation to those men and women the fruits of whose heroic sacrifices 
we of to-day are so bounteously enjoying. 

Mr. Speaker, my position on the question of liberal pensions 
as expressed in that speech has not been changed. I am even 
more concerned now that we do our full duty in pension legis- 
lation, because my own party is in control of this House and 
must be held responsible for what we fail to do here as well as 
for what we do. When I voted last January for the Sulloway 
bill I did so without regard to party alignment or party policy. 
I realized then that I was supporting a measure brought out by 
a Republican committee and bearing the name of one of the 
most esteemed Members of this House, Mr. Suttoway. It was 
not because the bill was fathered by Mr. Suttoway that I voted 
for it then, not because it represented the views of the Repub- 
lican majority of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, but I sup- 
ported that bill because it was the only bill that we could vote 
upon and hope to pass. The essential purpose of that bill was 
to liberalize the pension laws. To-day ovr purpose is identi- 
cally the same, and I am supporting the present bill which is 
before the House. I have every reason to believe that it has 
been carefully considered by the committee which has had it 
in charge. I know further that no man in this body could 
have more sincerely at heart the best interests of the men who 


‘in order that they might offer themselves as a sacrifice, if need 





wore the blue and carried the Stars and Stripes to final victory 
than that grand old veteran, Gen. SHERWooD, the chairman of 
the committee which reported this bill. I shall support the bill 
and vote for it with as much enthusiasm as I supported a simi 
lar bill in the last Congress, because I believe this bill has the 
same essential purpose, namely, to give more liberal pensions 
to those veteran soldiers still living, most of whom are drawing 
only small pensions. I am convinced that this measure, when 
finally passed by this House—and I hope there is no doubt 
about its passage—will be such a bill as to receive the approval 
of practically all the Members of both parties. As I view this 
matter, it is not and should not become a political question. 

I am confident that every Member of this House will agree 
that as a matter of simple justice our present pension laws are 
inadequate. I do not question the honesty nor the patriotism 
of any man who is inclined to criticize the policy of increasing 
the pension rolls. This or any other just measure must neces 
sarily call for larger appropriations each year. Some may hesi 
tate to carry any further our policy of granting pensions to the 
old soldiers, but, Mr, Chairman, I am one of those who believe 
that we can better afford to appropriate money to pay our 
moral obligations to the men who fought our past wars than 
to vote armies and great navies for the purpose of inviting and 
carrying on new contests. We are a Nation of progress, and 
let us hope that our advance will continue in peace and pros 





perity, not by war and conquest. In our efforts to build a 
greater Nation we should not forget the elements and the 


forces which contributed so much to the preservation of the 
Union itself. We all rejoice that the spirit of sectionalism and 
strife is rapidly passing away, and in its place there is grow 
ing in the hearts of the rising generation a consciousness of a 
bright future in which there shall be, in the words of Webster, 
a Union “one and inseparable, now and forever.” In so far 
as we strive to forget the bitterness and the enmities of the 
past our efforts are indeed laudable. But let us hope that we 
shall not as a Nation, forget the chivalry, the gallantry, and 
the patriotism of those who left their professions, their trades, 
their businesses, their farms, their homes, and their loved ones 


be, upon the altar of their country and in defense of the Union. 

It may be objected that this proposed pension legislation wi!l 
take from the Treasury millions of dollars annually. I call 
your attention to the fact that not once have I heard-it objected 
that this proposed increase in the pensions is not well deserved 
by those in whose behalf it is made. No one has yet ventured 
to say that these battle-scarred veterans have been overprid for 
the great service they rendered in the dark days of our nation 
life. They went ferth without promise of reward. They asked 
for no contract from the Government to reimburse them for tl. 
loss of limb and life. No indemnity bond was given to the 
brave men who answered the call of their country. Thougl:t- 
less of themselves and their families, they willingly gave their 
highest service to the cause in which they fought. It mattered 
not to them whether patriotism demanded a limb from sone, 
sight from others, sickness and disease from stil! others 
even death itself of all who volunteered their service. 
a service be estimated in dollars and cents? Does such service 
justify an attitude of indifference to-day on the part of this 
great and prosperous Nation? A pension law to grant more 
liberal pensions can not and does not operate to vompensate 
these noble soldiers who may come within the terms of its pro 
visions. No compensation, as such, is called for even by the 
veterans themselves. For this Government to return to even 
the few survivors of that great struggle what they have given 
up in health, fortune, and life is impossible. All they are asking 
of Congress and of us, who are here charged with the respon 
sibility of the Government, is a reasonable pension law, ot 
that will subserve the ends of practical justice. 

I am opposed to extravagance and unnecessary expenditure in 
the administration of the Government. My party is pledged to 
economy in the public service. But I am willing to leave it to 
the fair judgment of the American people whether I am follow 
ing the best economy when I support a measure which may for 
a few years take from the Treasury a paltry few millions of 
dollars and give it to the few hundred thousand old soldiers 
who form the vanishing remnant of the great and victorious 
Army of the Union. Can we in conscience afford to delay longer 
this duty that now presses upon us as citizens and men? If the 
Congress of the United States has been indifferent and derelict 
in the past in this matter, it is then for us to act without fur- 
ther delay. Let those who reckon the cost in this proposed 
policy be persuaded, if by no other argument, at least by the 
mournful fact that the Angel of Death is already repealing day 
by day and hour by hour the pension laws passed in the years 
gone by for the benefit of heroic men and women who have 
passed beyond, where services are rewarded not by pensions, 
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but by the true standards of justice. Likewise this bill, if it 
becomes a law, will within a few years be almost completely 
repealed, so far as its benefits are concerned, by the Great Law- 
giver, whose decrees are inevitable. Thousands and thousands 
of these infirm, wounded, and crippled veterans are hanging 
their hopes upon our action on this measure. Many of them 
will never receive its benefits, even if it could go through both 
branches of Congress and become effective at once. The thought 
that their surviving comrades will ultimately enjoy the benefits 
of more liberal pensions will comfort the hundreds that must in 
the course of nature answer the great summons without them- 
selves receiving any substantial benefits from our action here. 

Every year we appropriate large sums of money to erect 
monuments to our distinguished dead, and in doing so we do 
great credit to our Nation, but I ask you whether it would not 
be equally to the credit and national honor to make more 
liberal appropriations to alleviate the sufferings incident to age 
and disense of our distinguished soldiers who are still living. 
Shall we continue to decorate the graves of the deceased vet- 
erans and to erect monuments to their memory and yet refuse 
to make a liberal allowance in pensions to those true and tried 
ones who, at best, have but a few years until they, too, will be 
among the honored dead? 

{ repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I believe it to be a sacred duty 
for us to pass a reasonable and liberal pension bill at once and 
let the good word of cheer go out to all the soldiers’ posts and 
homes. Let them realize that this Government is not indiffer- 
ent to their demands nor ungrateful for their splendid services. 
To argue about the burden upon the Treasury is simply to 
postpone and delay the relief that should be given to them at 
onee, if at all. If this bill as reported needs amending. I am 
in favor of getting the best bill we can and then pass it without 
further delay. 


Service Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES D. POST, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe Hovse or Represenratives, 


Tuesday, December 12, 1911, 
1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 

Mr. POST said: . 

Mr. Speaker: When we consider that there were more than 
2,213,000 American patriots in the military and naval service 
in the United States during the Civil War and perhaps at least 
that number in the sérvice of the Confederate States during 
that period, we can readily realize that it was the greatest 
internecine war of all history. The many great battles that 
were fought and innumerable number of heroic deeds achieved 
during the conflict exemplify the patriotism of the times. The 
fruits of that great conflict are manifold and its results of un- 
told benefit. It was no little saerifice to give up friends and 
relatives and vocations te enter the sanguinary conflict. Every 
individual who enlisted offered as a sacrifice upon the altar of 
his country his environments and his life. 

While our Government has been most generous to its sur- 
vivors, we have not yet reached the limit to which we should 
go in that direction. Nearly half a century has elapsed since 
the close of the Civil War, and the survivors are fast tottering 
to the grave. If we are to increase their pensions, it must be 
done and done quickly. More than 4,000 are now dropped from 
the pension roll each month, and it is estimated that 40,000 of 
the survivors of the Civil War are now dying annually. This 
death rate must in the very nature of things daily increase. 
The average age of the survivors is now about 70 years. At the 
close of the fiscal year June 30, 1911, the number of survivors 
of the Civil War on the pension roll was 529,844. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that in the next 10 years this vast army 
must have nearly vanished. Of the 2,213,000 soldiers of the 
Civil War it is now estimated only 25 per cent survive. 

We annually appropriate more in the payment of pensions 
than any government in the world, and since the foundation of 
the Government have disbursed for pensions mure than $4,230.- 
000,000. Of this amount nearly $4,000,000,000 has been distrib- 
uted to the veterans of the Civil War. These figures at first 
blush seem almost staggering, but when we take into consid- 
eration that each Congress in recent years has appropriated 
about a billion dollars to conduct the affairs of the Government 


On the bill (H. R. 
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they become insignificant. The greatest appropriation made for 
the payment of pensions was made in 1909, the total then ag- 
gregating about $165,000,000. In the two succeeding years, ow- 
ing .o the rapid death rate, it declined to about $160,000,000. 
There are no pensioners from the Revolutionary War and no 
survivors on the pension roll from the War of 1812. The 
widows on the pension roll of the War of 1812 are now less 
than 300. The survivors of the Mexican War now upon the 
pension roll are less than 1,600 and the widows about 6,000. 
The survivors on the pension roll from the Indian wars are 
less than 1,400 and the widows from that war about 2,500. 
It will thus be seen that those entitled to Government assistance 
from the wars prior to the Civil War have been reduced by 
lapse of time to almost the minimum. Those upon the pension 
roll from the regular enlistment do not exceed 15.000 and from 
the War with Spain less than 28,000. From these statistics it 
follows that the great army of pensioners comes from the 
survivors of the Civil War, their widows; and their dependents, 
Most of these are pensioned under the acts of Congress of Febru- 
ary 6, 1907; June 27, 1890; and April 19, 1908. The act of 
April 19, 1908, pensions widows and Army nurses. The act of 
June 27, 1890, is strictly a service pension law, while the act 
of February 6, 1907, is the so-called age pension act. More 
than 357,000 are pensioned under the age pension act and 
more than 113,000 under the general law. From these figures 
it will be seen that the most of those upon the pension roll 
who served in the Civil War are receiving pensions by virtue 
of old age. The minimum pension allowed to any individual 
under the so-called age pension act is $12 per month. The 
limitation as to age was 62, 70, and 75 years. Under the pro- 
visions of this act many of the surviving veterans who enlisted 
in the Army at 20 or 30 years and whose services were of very 
short duration are receiving greater pensions than many who 
enlisted at an earlier age and served from two to four years. 
This inequality has given rise to considerable criticism of the 
provisions of the act. To the individual who served in the 
armies of his country for three or four years, perhaps par- 
ticipated in many of its most sanguinary conflicts, and who on 
account of his age would only receive a minimum pension while 
many of his comrades who, under its provisions, are receiving 
the maximum amount allowed by the act its provisions would 
certainly appear inequitable and unjust. While it is conceded 
that no one has yet been able to evolve legislation that will in 
equity and justice meet the contingencies that exist and may 
arise, yet it must be conceded that legislation based upon 
services is the most equitable and will most justly reward the 
veterans of the Civil War for their great sacrifices and heroic 
achievements accomplished in that historical epoch from 1861 


| to 1865. 


The bill before the committee is based strictly upon service. 
In every such bill length of service must of necessity be 
recognized. Only four periods are provided for in this bill— 
a service of from three to six months, from six to nine months, 
nine months to one year, and one year or more. Those serving 
the first period are given $15 per month; the second, $20; third, 
$25; and the fourth period, $30 per month. No distinction is 
made to those who served one, two, three, and four years. I[ 
apprehend that the great mass of the survivors will be satisfied 
with $1 a day provided for the fourth class, and for that 
reason a further division into periods may not be necessary. 
However, upon the principles of equity and justice which are 
involved in a service pension, it is palpable that the individual 
who served two years should be entitled to greater credit than 
the one who served only one year; likewise the one who served 
three or four years. The provision of the bill under considera- 
tion which provides that no one who has a net income of 
$1,000 shall be a recipient of its benefits is a provision which 
seems to me not in accordance with the principles of a service 
pension. Many of those who endured the hardships and sacri- 
fices of the war have never since its close been able to lay up 
a competency to support them in their declining years, while 
many who have been more frugal and fortunate are well to de. 
It is estimated that 85,000 would be affectod by this clause. 

Te penalize those who have been fortunate through their own 
thrift and frugality, or through opportunity, is wholly repug- 
nant to the principle upon which a _ service-pension bill is 
founded. To pension those who followed the flag is one of the 
institutions of our Government subsisting since its foundation. 
The first Congress we ever assembled promulgated the institu- 
tion of pensions, and every Congress ever since has followed ia 
its tread. It has become as much a policy of our laws as 
the annual appropriations. Except for the act of February 6, 
1907, every scrap of pension ‘egislation made by Congress in its 
history has been based upon service. Under the age bill many 
who never have been upon the firing line or scented the smoke 
of battle might be its recipients, while many participants in 











great battles might be barred from its provisions. Many who 
served in the Pennsylvania regiments at the great Battle of 
Gettysburg, July 1, 2, and 3, 1863, and who had just enlisted 
prior to its commencement, and who by receipt of wounds 
or injuries could not serve in the Army afterwards, would be 
deprived of the benefit of an age pension act. More thav 
12,000 of these men participated in that memorable battle, the 
sixteenth decisive battle of the werld, many of whom still 
survive. 

Under the provisions of the Sherwood bill these survivors 
and those in like cases are amply provided for. I shall 
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| disregard for truth. 
vote | 


against the section of the bill prohibiting those who have a net | 
income of $1,000 or more from receiving the benefits of the act. | 


I shall vote against the provisions of the bill relating to sol- 
diers’ homes. It unjustly discriminates against the inmates of 
such homes. Many of the inmates of our soldiers’ homes are 
without families and know not the meaning of a home. Many 
of them have no other place to go, and to deprive them of this 
privilege in their declining days would be an extreme hardship. 


It is estimated that 20,000 would be affected by this provision. | 


While it is asserted that this provision of the bill would save 
the Government some thousands of dollars, our magnanimity 
should forbid us from depriving the inmates of these homes 
of the privileges that they now regard as sacred. We can 


afford to be magnanimous toward those who went out during | 


the trying days of the Civil War and by deeds of valor and 


heroism kept intact the Union; but for their privations and | 


patriotism we might not to-day be known as one of the great 
powers of the world and our flag respected by all nations. 


The statement has been made by the gentleman from Illi- | 


nois [Mr. Evans] that the bill under consideration is inartfully 
drawn and is patchwork and piecemeal legislation. This in- 
dictment is absolutely without foundation. He asserts that 
the second section is so inartfully drawn as to include the 
soldiers of the Southern Confederacy. I am at utter loss to 
understand how he can come to any such conclusion. It is a 
fundamental rule of construction wherever English jurispru- 
dence exists that any legislative act must be read from its four 
corners. A single sentence, a single paragraph, or a single sec- 
tion can not be segregated from the whole. The enacting clause 
of the bill is to grant service pensions to certain defined veter- 
ans of the Civil War. The first provision provides “that any 
person who served in the military or naval service of the United 
States during the Civil War,” and so forth. To give full force to 
the full context of the bill no department or tribunal would 
construe the first section to include any other than the veterans 
of the Civil War. 

The gentleman also criticizes the bill for the reason that it 
specifically states that it does not repeal any existing law, and 
says that the bill is so crudely drawn that it does not refer to 
other statutes. Had the gentleman been familiar with like 
legislation, he would have discovered that the author of the bill 
simply followed the usual practice in such matters. Not being 
satisfied with his onslaught against the provisions of the bill he 
saw proper to attack the report accompanying the bill. He 
characterizes the report “for a want of common sense.” In 
justice to that grand old veteran, the chairman of the Invalid 
Pensions Committee, who won his spurs in the line of duty on 
the field of battle, I must say that this charge made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman smacks of malicicusness and exhibits a 
want of common propriety. The report filed by the chairman 
specifies that there would be a great saving to the Government 
on account of the examining physicians; that under the pro- 
visions of the bill the services of a pension examiner would be 
practically eliminated. The distinguished gentleman says that 
there is neither reason nor sense in the assertion. Had he given 
this question any consideration whatever he certainly would 
have discovered the fallacy of his position. Any applicant 
under the pending bill, will not be required to secure a certificate 
from the board of pension physicians; proof of service will be 
the only proof exacted from him. Those who are now receiving 
pensions, under existing laws are required to make proof of dis- 
ability arising from wounds or injuries received while in the 
service, will become pensioners under this act, if vitalized into 
law, without such proof. Lessthan3,000 pensioners were placed 
upon the roll for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, who had 
never been pensioned before under existing law. Most of the 
examinations now required are those for increase of pensious, 
and it is safe to say that the majority of such applicants were 
receiving far less than they would receive under the pendiug 
bill. It therefore follows that these examinations would be 
reduced to a very limited number, and the usefulness of the 
examining board will have vanished. 

We expended for medical examinations last fiscal year $206,- 
768, and I assert, without fear of contradiction, that the bulk of 
this will be saved to the Government by enactment of the pend- 
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ing bill. In addition to that, we expended the last fiscal year 
$283,219 for special examinations. This sum was expended for 
salaries, per diem, and expenses. Enact this bill into law and we 
will have little use for the special examiner, thereby saving 
practically all of this sum to the Government. 

The gentleman also asserts that there was appropriated for 
the payment of pensions last year on account of the Civil War 
$157,200,000. In his extreme ardor to cast reflections upon the 
integrity of the bill under consideration he exemplifies a total 
The figures he gave included the total 
appropriation for pensioners of all wars and the regular estab- 
lishment. The amount disbursed as pensions for the Civil War 
is estimated to be about $101,000,000—a little mistake of the 
gentleman of nearly $57,200,000. He characterizes the report of 
the committee as guesswork, but when analyzed his argument is 
punctured with inaccuracies. Finally, he proposes to submit the 
entire pension subject to a commission to codify the law, in face 
of the fact that no department has made such a demand and no 
complaint against the existing pension laws exists. 

It has been said upon the floor of the House, and by a Mem- 
ber on this side of the Chamber, that this measure is in de- 
fiance to the policy of Democratic economy. Every dollar ex- 
pended in pensions is paid in extinguishment of a debt due 
from the Government to the old veteran for services rendered. 
Such services as were performed by the soldiers of the Civil 
War can not be measured by dollars and cents. It is not only 
for the sufferings and hardships endured and the many sacri- 
fices made for which we are indebted while in actual war, but, 


in addition, accomplished results. Through their valor, their 
ennobling efforts, the greatest Republic in all history is an 
accomplished fact, and enduring. Suppose it will cost 


$75,000,000 more than the present laws provide for, it can not 
last but a few years. We can easily meet this increment by 
enforced retrenchment in a few of the great departments of 
the Government. ‘his has been clearly demonstrated in 
administration of the Post Office Department, and without im- 
pairment to the efficiency of that service. We can build fewer 
Dreadnoughts to deteriorate to worthlessness in less than a 
decade. The great Army and Navy appropriations, approxi- 
mating $300,000,000 annually, can easily be curtailed without 
impairment to the national defense. ‘The millions we annually 
expend in the attempt to improve harbors and rivers can be 
more economically expended, the appropriations for such pur- 
pose cut down by the millions. We can reduce the 18 pension 
agencies now established to 1 office located at the great Capital 
of the Nation, pay the old soldiers by check, and thus simplify 
this arm of the service, thereby economizing to the extent of 
several millions. The prohibitory tariff of 1.90 cents per pound 
on sugar, one of the prime necessities of life that must be upon 
the table of the poor as well as the rich, can be reduced one- 
half, and add millions to the public revenues. We can compel 
the Sugar Trust, the recipient of the prohibitory tariff on that 
article, to give the Government honest weight upon importa- 
tions and realize some millions. The great departments of the 
Government, literally honeycombed with extravagances, may be 
conducted more economically ; and if so, millions can be realized 
with which to reward the old soldier in the infirmities of his 
declining days. Let justice be done. 


the 


The Sherwood Pension Bill. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe House or RepresenrarTives, 
Tuesday, December 12, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
veterans of the Civil War. 
Mr. LINTHICUM said: 
Mr. Speaker: I want only a few moments of the time of 
this House to place on record my views of this bill. i 


can read or recall the stirring history of our Civil War 
increasing admiration for the men who wore the blue and those 
who wore the gray, and without more reverent regard for the 
depth and purity of that patriotism which has ever filled our 
land and caused men to unselfishly lay their upon the 
altar of their country for what they believed to he the right. 
The lithe, active, full-blooded young boys and young men, 
drawn from the farm, the factory, and the shop, who made np 
the armies that were a part of the greatest military drama of 
modern history are now old men; their course of life is nearly 


lives 
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run, and in their declining days they ask only the support and The Sherwood Pension Bill. 
care of the Government they so loyally served. As Maj. O'Hara 
has beautifully expressed it in his immortal poem, The Bivouunc 


of the Dead: SPEECH 


The neighing steed, the flashing blade, 
The trumpet’s stirring blast, 


or 
my eee ey HON. J. HENRY GOEKE, 
No war’s wild note nor glory’s peal OF OHIO, 


Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts that never more shall feel 


0 In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
[he rapture of the fight. 
It is a significant fact that in this House we are to-day privi- Tuesday, December 12, 1911, 
leged to witness the spectacle of men who wore the gray urgi2g | On the bill (H. R. 1) granting a service pension to certain defined 
this pension measure, that those who opposed them in that veterans of the Civil War. 
great strife may be protected and cared for in their old age by Mr. GOERKE said: 


the country for which they fought. This is something which Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for the bill under consideration for 
testifies more convincingly and eloquently than any wurds that | two reasons: First, because I believe that it is right and, sec- 
may be uttered in this Chamber that we are a reunited people, ondly, because the platform upon which I was elected to this 
and that the sectional feeling which once existed above and | House contained a declaration, in plain and simple language, 
below Mason and Dixon's line is a thing of the past. favoring the enactment into law of this bill. 

We Democrats of Maryland claim that our State is a part of The bill provides for a service pension not based upon age, 
the “solid South.” But, notwithstanding that the sympathies | put recognizing the services rendered by the persons affected 
of a great portion of our people during the Civi! War were thereby during the Civil War on behalf of the Union. Thé so- 
with the Southland, we have never failed to recognize the | called Sulloway bill which is being urged by the enemies of 
valor and patriotism of the men who wore the blue and been | pension legislation in this House is what is commonly known 
ever ready to accord them that justice to which they are enti- | ag an age-pension bill. If any further pension legislation in 
tled. Typifying this attitude of our State, there stands near | the interest of the old Union soldier is at all possible in this 
the entrance to Druid Hill Park, in the city of Baltimore, a Congress, it must come through the enactment of the bill under 
beautiful monument in memory of the Union soldiers of Mary- | consideration. For 16 years the Republican Party has been 


land. This monument was erected under the act of a Demo- | in absolute control of the legislative and executive branches 
cratic legislature, signed by a Democratic governor, and my | of the Government, and during all that time nothing has been 
work for this measure, when a member of the Maryland Senate, 


P | done of any substantial nature in behalf of the surviving Union 
is one of the pleasantest recollections of my life. | soldiers of the Civil War. During the Sixty-first Congress the 

Our State also maintains a Confederate soldiers’ home, where | House passed what is known as the Sulloway age-pension law, 
are tenderly cared for in their declining days the men who which will be offered as a substitute for the pending bill, but 


once wore the gray and gave the best that was in them to the | the other end of the Capitol failed to even give it consideration. 


institution has always been appropriated the necessary rong The Invalid Pension Committee of this House, of which my 
“Jost cause.” And be it said to the credit of our Commonwealth, | colleague, the venerable Isaac R. SneRwoop, has the honor 
regardless of whether a Democratic or a Republican adminis- | and distinction of being the chairman, after a careful canvass 
tration has been in control of the affairs of our State, this | of the situation assure us that.an age-pension bill has no 
to provide for the wants of its venerable inmates. chance of being enacted into law by reason of the opposition 
At the last congressional election hundreds of thousands of | thereto at the other end of the Capitol and the White House, 
veterans all over this country, who have for years been assidu- | and that if any pension bill can preyail at all it must be along 
ously schooled and instructed by Republican politicians in the | the line of a service pension measure. 
belief that the Democratic Party was inimical to them and that The Invalid Pension Committee has approved H. R. 1, the 
they could never hope for fair treatment at its hands, went to pending measure, the same being, on principle, in line with the 
the polls and cast their votes for Democratic candidates under | gollar-a-day pension bill first introduced by the Hon. Isaac R. 
the final conviction that from no other source could they obtain | SyerRwoop in December, 1907. A bill of a similar nature was 
justice. It is amusing, Mr. Chairman, to hear some men de- | gjso reintroduced in December, 1909, by the same author, and 
claiming now that this is not a party question. Very properly | was pending in the Invalid Pension Committee up to March 4, 
it is not. But our friends on the other side of this House have | 1911, the end of the Sixty-first Congress. The present bill does 
in the past permitted no opportunity to escape wherein they | not repeal or modify a single existing pension law. If the sol- 
could make political capital of favorable pension legislation. | dier is so situated that other existing pension laws will afford 
I fully recognize the justice and propriety of the objections | him better relief than the pending measure if enacted into law, 
which have been raised to this bill upon the ground that it | he is in no wise hampered nor is he required to invoke the pro- 
gives to many undeserving persons pensions which they should | yisions of this bill. 
not receive. However, these cases are in the great minority, A service pension proceeds upon the theory that a soldier who 
and, notwithstanding the truth of such objections, I fail to see | fought in behalf of the Union during the Civil War rendered 
either the justice or equity of depriving thousands of deserving | services for which he has not been fully compensated by our 
veterans of the help which they need and which this Govern- | Government, and the Government therefore tacitly acknowledges 
ment is in duty bound to give them, for the sole reason that a | g bona fide existing indebtedness in behalf of such soldier, and 
comparatively few undeserving may receive something to} that, by the enactment into law of this bill, the Government is 
which they are not properly entitled. only authorizing the payment of its lawfully existing indebted- 
lt is true that the American people expect of us an econom- | ness. No one will claim that the men who fought the battles 
ical administration of the affairs of this Government, but I | of the Republic for more than four long years were ever fairly 
do not believe they expect this economy at the expense of just | compensated for the services they rendered, the hardships they 
treatment of our country’s defenders. It is also true that this | endured, or the pleasures they forewent in behalf of their coun- 
bill provides for the expenditure of a large sum of money, but | try. It can in no wise be regarded as a gratuity or a charity, 
when we consider the benefits which this Government derived | but it simply means that the Government will pay now what 
from the services of these men there is to their credit a total | it ought to have paid during the war. It means that the Gov- 
in comparison to which all the moneys that will be expended | ernment being now rich, with unlimited resources and ample 
under this bill will appear insignificant. means wherewith to pay, will discharge a debt due and owing 
The Democratic platform of 1908 confained a provision | to the men who saved the Republic, which it was not able to 
declaring for liberal pensions to the old soldiers, and upon that | pay at the time of the rendition of the services. 
platform I was elected one of the presidential electors of The age-pension bill, the principle of which is incorporated 
my party. My party having promulgated no other declara- | in the so-called Sulloway bill, proceeds upon the theory that a 
tion upon that subject since that date, I take it that the one | grateful Government, recognizing that men who fought for the 
then announced should be regarded as defining the party’s | Republic in the Civil War are now destitute on account of old 
attitude upon this question and should be borne in mind when | age, will, as a matter of charity, make them a present of some 
we come to yote. amount to keep them from want. I can not help but feel that 
I shall vote for and will be glad to see this pension measure | the great majority of the surviving Union soldiers prefer to be 
passed by this House, and in connection with its passage I | placed in a position of being creditors having a meritorious 
will have but one regret—the regret that it is not broad enongh | claim against the Governme™' 1... «: rvices rendered and yet un- 
to include those thousands of loyal Americans who wore the | paid than to be ple.) such a position. Of course, it is 
gray, who did their duty, as they saw it, as loyally and truly | argued in ‘1vor ©: Le age-pension bill, and the argument Is 
as those who wore the blue. plausible at ©. Union comrades of the Civil War should 











share alike 45 years after the war, and that the short-term 
soldier and the long-service veteran should be pensioned at the 
ame rate. If this argument prevails, what will be the result? 
Take, for instance, a man who enlisted in 1862, when 16 years 
old, for 3 years, and served in 20 battles, being mustered out, 
say, in 1865, and then take a soldier who enlisted for 100 days, 
in 1864, at the age of 28 years, the former, being now 65 years 
old, would, under the so-called age-pension bill, draw a pension 
of $20 per month, while the latter, the 100-day man, who saw 
no service and was never at the front but is now 75 years old, 
would draw $386 per month. Or, in other words, a soldier hav- 
ing rendered 3 years’ service and fought in 20 battles for the 
Unien would receive $20 per month, while the 100-day soldier, 
who fought in no battle, but was in his home camp, would get 
$36 per month. I am quite sure that this would be an unwar- 
ranted inequality and so glaringly unjust that no one could 
defend it. In passing, however, I want to say that if, by a 
majority of the votes of this House, the so-called Sulloway bill 
is substituted for the present bill, I shall, sooner than to see 
all pension legislation fail at this time, notwithstanding its 
gross inequalities, give it my support. 

House bill No. 1 (the Sherwood bill) provides four classes— 
$15 per month, $20 per month, $25 per month, and $30 per 
month, rated on pe length of service, the average rate, as 
reported by the committee, being $22.50, or $270 per year. The 
average rate per man during the year ending July 1, 1911, was 
$191.41. The average increase under House bill No. 1 would be, 
therefore, $7859. The four classes above referred to are regu- 
lated as follows: Seldiers who served 90 days and not more 
than 6 months, $15 per month; 6 months and not more than 3 
months, $20 per month; 9 months and less than a year, $25 per 
month; and the soldier who served 1 year or over, $30 per 
month. 

There are, however, two provisions in this bill that I feel are 
objectionable in a service pension bill. If a service pension is 
based upon the principle of an existing indebtedness for serv- 
ices rendered in behalf of the Union during the Civil War, then 
the payment for such services ought to be made to persons 
coming within the various classes hereinbefore enumerated, 
regardiess of their present whereabouts in this country and 
also regardless of their present financial status. It would be 
against the very principle of a service pension bill to discrimi- 
nate against any part of the several classes affected thereby. 
To my mind the provision “that no one who shall be in receipt 
of a pension of $25 or more per month under this act shall be 
entitled to admission or residence in the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; and no State or Territorial heme 
for disabled soldiers and sailors shall receive any aid from the 
General Government on account of any person who shall be in 
receipt of a pension of $25 per month er more under this act” 
destroys the very basic principle of a service pension, and I 
shall support an amendment to strike this limitation or provi- 
sion from the bill. If the man who is able to live at home 
with his family or with his friends is entitled by reason of 
services rendered for his country to a pension of $25 or $30 
per month, I can see no goed reason why the soldier who is less 
fortunate and less happily situated, and compelied to go to an 
unattractive public institution for want of any other place to 
stay, should be barred from receiving the same pension. In 
fact, the soldier now confined in the soldiers’ home would, if 
he could, prefer a thousand times over to live at home or with 
his friends and receive no pension than to be confined in one 
of these homes at the maximum pension provided for in this 
bill, and therefore I hope that this House will disregard the 
recommendation of the committee in respect to chis limitation 
and strike it out of the bill. 

Then, there is another limitation in the bili that is just as in- 
compatible with the principles of a service pension as the one 
that I have just referred to, and that is found in the following 
language: . 

That no one shali be entitled to pension under this act who ts in 
receipt of an annual net income of $1,000 or more, exclusive of any 
pension that he may receive. j 

in addition to being against the principle of a service pension, 
it would probably cost more to carry into effect the limitation 
itself than to pay the soldiers who might be barred the amount 
of pension they would otherwise be entitled to. It would re 
quire evidence and proof in every case that the applicant for 
pension did not have a net income of $1,000, and so forth. It 
would require special examiners to prevent frauds, which would 
have a tendency to complicate the administration of the law. 
It would give the soldier who has a net income of $999 or less a 
year the full pension provided for under this bill, and the sol- 
dier who has a net income of $1000 or more per year would 
be barred from receiving the benefits of this bill. Why such 
a discrimination? Why not treat them all alike? Why pun- 
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ish industry, economy, and frugality? Why penalize the own- 
ership of a little property? Why say to the soldier who, 


either by inheritance or his own economy and industry, has 
accumulated a little property, that your services rendered dur- 
ing the war are not worthy of being compensated because you 
have a net income of $1,000 per year, and yet the services of 
your neighbor, who has an income of $999 per year, are worthy 
of compensation at this time? I hope that the House will strike 
out, by way of amendment, this limitation in the bill. 

The provision in the bill that a maximum pension of $30 per 
month shall be paid to all who were wounded or disabled in the 
service, even if they did not serve 90 days, is, in my judgment, a 
fair and proper provision. Under existing legislation and laws 
it has been determined that a man who has served less than 90 
days in the war can not receive a pension, but by the provisions 
of this bill, if a person who served less than 90 days was either 
wounded or disabled in the service, he receives the maximum 
pension of $30 per month, I believe that this provision ought 
to remain in the bill. 

With the objectionable features referred to eliminated, I be- 
lieve that the bill would be better received by the surviving 
soldiers of the Civil War and by the people of the country as 
well, and that it would, in fact, be the best and most righteous 
pension measure that has ever been enacted into law by this or 
any other Government. While, of course, the bill would not be 
perfect, and, no doubt, would not satisfy everybody interested, 
yet it must not be forgotten that absolute perfection is rarely 
attainable in human affairs, and that no matter what the terms 
of the measure might be, it would always be open to criticism 
and objections. If by reason of such unavoidable imperfections 
in the bill some one or more of the old veterans are not amply 
provided for, the same can be corrected in each instance by a 
special act of Congress, as has been the custom heretofore 

It is argued by some of the Members from the Eastern States, 
and especially the State of New York, that this bill ought to 
be defeated, because it involves the expenditure of too much 
money. If a service pension bill is a recognition of the existence 
of an indebtedness on behalf of the Government to the surviving 
Union soldiers of the Civil War, then, in view of the fact that 
the Government is amply able to pay whatever amount is neces- 


sary by the provisions of this bill, it is no argument against 
this bill to say that it would require large sums of money to 
meet the appropriations necessary thereunder. The battles of 
the Republic in the Civil War were not won by the wealth of 


the country, and yet the wealth of the country, the enormously 
rich people in this Republic—the millionaires and men with 
large incomes and swollen fortunes—have received as much 
benefit, if not more, from the results of the victories won by 
the soldiers of the Union in the Civil War than other citizens 
have received. The idle rich of this country, as well as the 
industrious rich and owners of immense fortunes and large 
incomes, have never paid their full share of the burden of taxa 
tion, and yet they have been ever ready to enjoy all the bene- 
fits of the Government. I believe that within a very 
time a sufficient number of States will ratify the amendment to 
the Constitution authorizing the enactment of a properly graded 
income-tax measure, so that the wealth of the country can be 
forced to pay its just proportion of the expenses of conducting 
the Government, and if there is no other way wherewith to pay 
the sums required by the terms of this bil!, I suggest that the 
income-tax provision, when it becomes a law, be employed to 
raise suflicient money to pay the same. By that method the 
burden would fall where it really belongs, and while the Gov- 


short 


ernment would be paying an existing indebtedness, it would 
likewise be collecting from people who are indebted to this 
Government the sums that should have been paid into the 


Treasury years and years ago. I have no sympathy whatever 
with the argument that the Government is not able to pay, 
or ought not to pay, the appropriations necessary under this 
measure, and the argument can only be put forth by the enemies 
of this bill, well knowing that the same is neither sound n 
entitled to even respectful consideration. I do not be! 
commencing the practice of economy by depriving th: 
saved the Union of that to which they are justly entitled. 

If economy must be practiced in order to meet the appro 
priations required by this bill, let 1 the buildi 
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battleships; let us quit the practice of increasing 

public officials; let us cut down the extravagance exi ry in 
every department of the Government; let us cut down enormous 
attorney fees paid by the Department of Zustice and require 


the officials of the Department of Justice te do the work of that 
department under the salaries fixed by law; let us 
economy in the hundreds of other ways that are open to us, 
without depriving the men who saved this Republic from a 
comfortable home and livelihood during their few declining years. 
Then, again, the appropriations that may be required by the 
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enactment into law of this bill will not continue a great many 
years. The old Union comrades of the Civil War are now 
dying at the rate of forty to fifty thousand per annum, and in 
the course of from 7 to 10 years very few will be among us. 
The time to do something for them and square our account 
with them is now and not next year. For every month that 
you wait 4,000 less are found upon the roll. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no hesitancy in voting for this bill. I 
hope that it will pass the House and become a law before long. 
I hope that when the hour of adjournment comes to-night the 
vene.able author of this bill, Isaac R. SHERwoop, who entered 
the service of the Union in the Civil War as a private and by 
his industry, perseverance, heroism, and great patriotism rose 
to the eminence of a brigadier general and was on the firing 
line in more than 24 battles, carrying with him to-day the in- 
juries he received while fighting in defense of his country, may 
send to his comrades throughout the Union the glad tidings that 
a Democratic House of Representatives in the American Con- 
gress has this day passed the most liberal pension bill that has 
ever been passed by any legislative body in the world. Words 
can not express the debt of gratitude that surviving Union sol- 
diers of the Civil War owe to their champion in this Congress 
for fighting their battles here. He fought for four long years 
to save the Union and had the supreme satisfaction of seeing 
the Union prevail; he has fought for four long years to secure 
a just and meritorious pension measure for his old comrades, 
and he will to-day win the fight. May he live long to enjoy 
the victory and find compensation and satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that his old comrades richly deserve the benefits and good 
that may come to them by reason thereof. 


Termination of the Treaty with Russia. 


SPEECH 
OF 


MICHAEL 


OF 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 13, 1911. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 


166) providing for the termination of the treaty of 1832 between the | 


United States and Russia 
Mr. DONOHOE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The pending joint resolution involves a matter 


of grave importance, affecting the rights of our citizens and the | 
honor of our Nation. “It seeks to abrogate a solemn treaty of | 


80 years’ standing between the Government of the United States 
and that of Russia, 


lated the essential provisions of that treaty. 

Article 1 of the treaty of 1852 says: 

There shall be between the territories of the high contracting parties 
a reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation. The inhabitants of 
their respective States shall mutually have liberty to enter the ports, 
places, and rivers of the territories of each party wherever foreign com 
merece is permitted. They shall be at liberty to sojourn and reside in 
all parts whatsoever of said territories, in order to attend to their 
affairs, and they shall enjoy, to that effect, the same security and pro- 
tection as natives of the country wherein they reside, on condition of 
their submitting to the laws and ordinances there prevailing and par- 
ticularly to the regulations in force concerning commerce. 

This article clearly states that any citizen of the United 
States shall have the right to sojourn and reside, while attend- 
ing to his affairs, in any part of the Russian Empire, and that 
every subject of Russia shall have the same rights in the United 
States. This Government has faithfully lived up to the treaty 
agreement in letter and spirit, and, indeed, to all such treaties 
that it has made with the Governments of the world. With the 
exception of the coolie laborers of the Orient, the people of all 
lands are made welcome here. In the last decade more than 
8,000,000 immigrants landed on these shores. Many of these 
immigrants have come from Russia or from those unhappy 
countries that are unwillingly under her sway, and they, indeed, 
have found here a blessed asylum, free from the galling tyranny 
that forced them to quit forever their native land. 

And how has Russia kept her part of the pact? During the 
first 35 years of the existence of the treaty there was no diffi- 
culty and there was little trouble during the next 15 years, so 
that for almost 50 years no serious question arose between the 
two Governments as to the interpretation of the treaty. Dur- 
ing those 50 years few immigrants from Russia came here, but 
during the thirty-odd years that have followed, since 1880, there 





DONOHOE,! 


| me feel that there is a strong spirit of democracy in the Russian 
| people, but gives me hope that that spirit will soon be able to so 


and it gives as the reason for such abroga- | 
tion that Russia, in refusing to recognize American passports, | 
because of the religion professed by the holders thereof, vio- | 
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has been a decided change in the domestic policy of Russia, 
especially as regards her Jewish subjects, with the result that 
vast numbers of those people have sought refuge here. And 
during this new exodus the treaty question has grown to be a 
serious one, as Russia has refused to recognize passports issued 
by the United State to citizens whenever these citizens hap- 
pened to be Jews. 

Now, the resolution before the House makes this proper 
declaration, which is in true accord with the spirit of our 
Constitution : 


That the people of the United States assert as a fundamental 
principle that the rights of its citizens shall not be impaired at home 
or abroad because of race or religion; that the Government of the 
United States concludes its treaties for the equal protection of all 
classes of its citizens, without regard to race or religion; thet the 
Government of the United States will not be a party to any treaty 
which discriminates, or which by one of the parties thereto is so con- 
strued as to discriminate, between American citizens on the ground of 
race or religion. 


The treaty of 1882 was negotiated during the Presidency of 
that, perhaps, sturdiest of American statesmen, Andrew Jackson. 


| From what we have learned of the life and character of “ Old 


Hickory,” his love of justice, his fearless advocacy of the 
people's rights, his broad and liberal democracy, we may safely 
say that were he here to-day he would be amazed at Russia’s 
brazen disregard of the solemn treaty obliggtion contracted in 
his time, and his voice would be raised in advocacy of the 
immediate passage of this resolution. 

During the more than 30 years that the treaty rights of 
American citizens have been ignored by Russia and the Amer- 
ican passports of our citizens rejected for no other apparent 
reason than that those citizens were Jews, the diplomacy of 
such brilliant statesmen as Blaine and Bayard and Olney and 
others has not been able to prevail against the stolid indiffer- 
ence of the Muscovite. 

At this point I want to say that I do not believe that the 
people of Russia are to be blamed for the faults of the Russian 
Government. Their well-known bravery on the battle field and 
their characteristic coolness in the hour of danger stamp them 
as a great race, and my reading of their history not only makes 


assert itself that there shall be an end to those disabilities, indig- 
nities, and cruelties that an autocratic government imposes upon 
the helpless victims of its inhuman hate. The murmurings of 


| discontent, the rumblings of unrest among the masses, are the 


signs of a great awakening that is sure to result in the early 
triumph of the people’s cause. As in other lands, where but 
yesterday the iron heel of heartless despotism was felt and 
where to-day the light of liberty is breaking, so in darkest 
tussia I am hopeful that the day is near when a brutal 
aristocracy shall make way for a hopeful democracy that will 
establish the fundamental principle of human equality. 

This is not a Jewish question, although, naturally, Jews figure 
most prominently in it because they, more than any other ele- 
ment of our citizens, have family and other ties in Russia. It 
has been shown that Catholic priests and Protestant ministers, 
armed with American passports, have also been denied entry 
into Russia because of their religious beliefs. 

It is not a partisan question, for both great parties have 
emphatically pledged themselves to insist upon the integrity of 
the American passport and the just protection of all our citi- 
zens abroad 

The Republican national convention on June 19, 1908, adopted 
the following plank in its platform: 


We commend the vigorous efforts made by the administration to pro- 
tect American citizens in foreign lands. and pledge ourselves to insist 
upon the just and equal protection of all our citizens abroad. It is the 
unquestioned duty of the Government to procure for all our citizeas, 
without distinction, the rights of travel and sojourn in friendly coun- 
tries, and we declare ourselves in favor of all proper efforts tending 
to that end. 


And on July 4 of that same year the Democratic national 
convention, in its platform, made the following declaration : 


We pledge ourselves to insist upon the just and lawful protection of 
our citizens at home and abroad, and to use all proper measures to 
secure for them, whether native born or naturalized, and without dis- 
tinction of race or creed, the equal protection of our laws and the en- 
joyment of all rights and privileges open to them under the covenants 
of our treaties of friendship and commerce; and if under existing 
treaties the right of travel and sojourn is denied to American citizens, 
or recognition is withheld from American passports by any countries 
on the ground of race or creed, we favor the beginning of negotiations 
with the Governments of such countries to secure by treaties the re- 
moval of these unjust discriminations. We demand that all over the 
world a duly authenticated passport issued by the Government of the 
United States to an American citizen shall be proof of the fact that he 
is an American citizen, and shall entitle him to the treatment due him 
as such. 


This, therefore, is a question broader than that of race or 
creed. It is a question that is higher than any material consid- 
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erations of trade and commerce. It is one that affects most 
eravely our Americanism. With us it is a proud boast that we 
are American citizens, and wherever we may go in other lands 
we want to feel that as such citizens we have ample shield in 
the protecting aegis of the Stars and Stripes. Entertaining 
such thoughts, I will gladly vote in favor of the pending reso- 
jution. 

Let the treaty be abrogated, so that justice may be done and 
equality be insured to all our citizens. Its abrogation may, 
aud I hope will, bring Russia to a sense of her indefensible 
position in her treatment not only of American citizens of 
Jewish faith, but of her Jewish citizens of Russian birth as 
well. And if its abrogation tend to strengthen the spirit of 
liberty in downtrodden Poland and stimulate to greater efforts 
the sons of that gallant race to which Europe owes so much 
and to which America’s debt of gratitude is not small, [ shall 
deem doubly glorious our work of this day. [Applause.] 


Treaty Between Russia and the United States. 


SPEECH 


GEORGE Rk. 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. MALBY, 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 13, 1911, 


On the resolution (H. J. Res. 166) providing for the termination of the 
treaty of 1832 between the United States and Russia. 

Mr. MALBY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My reasons for opposing the passage of the 
resolution having for its purpose the annulment of the treaty 
between this country and Russia are, briefly, as follows: That 
this treaty was signed between the two countries in 1832, and 
for more than three-quarters of a century it has served the 
purpose for which it was intended, and maintained our friendly 
and commercial relations, except that for several years last 
past certain citizens of this country, and in particular the Jews, 
have complained that Russia had discriminated against them 
in that their officials have refused to indorse their passports 
issued by the Government of the United States. It is for this 
refusal and none other that the passage of the resolution is 
urged. 

Of course, if there was reason to suppose that by the passage 
of this resolution we could remedy the evils complained of, then 
such action on our part would be justifiable; but if, on the 
contrary, we have no reason to expect that Russia will modify 
her policy with respect to such of our citizens as they do not 
desire to have enter their territory, then, in my judgment, it 
is not justifiable, because it does not create a situation which 
will benefit anyone... Under present conditions most all of the 
citizens of the United States can secure permission from the 


Russian Government to enter their territory for either business | 


or pleasure. If the treaty is repealed none of our citizens, 
either Jew or gentile, will be able to visit Russia for business 
or for pleasure, either with the consent of the United States or 
of Russia. Certainly the situation which will then exist wii! 
not improve present conditions as to anyone, but will work 
great harm as to many others who now enjoy that privilege. 
So that, so far as I have been able to discover, the result of 
our action is to benefit no one in this country, and besides it 
will undoubtedly greatly interfere with the amicable and 
friendly relations which have s» long existed between the two 
countries, i 

Another reason is that any hostile action on our par% can 
not be viewed otherwise by the Russian Government than as an 
act of hostility and unfriendliness which will not prove bene- 
ficial to the citizens of this country or to the Jews in Russia. 
On the contrary, it is reasonable to suppose that even their 
present depressed condition would be made much more burdeu- 
Some than it now is and without the possibility of any friendly 
intervention on the part of the United States. 

I think that those who are responsible for the passage of the 
resolution have hardly given serious thought to the conditions 
which would exist after the treaty had been repealed, for had 
they done so they very clearly would have seen that they 
had not improved the condition of our citizens of whatever 
nationality. Besides, it must be remembered that there are two 
sides to this case. While we hold that Russia is discriminating 
against our citizens contrary to the provisions of our treaty, 
XLVIII 
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the Russians maintain that there is no such discrimination 
within the provisions of the treaty. On the contrary, they hold 
that as a matter of right and necessity they must retain the 
power to determine what citizens shall be privileged to enter 
Russia for any purpose. Neither is this construction on the 
part of Russia peculiar to the citizens of the United States, 
for exactly the same rule applies to the citizens of all other 
civilized countries of the world with which they have treaties 
exactly in the form of our own. Great Britain has direct), 
conceded that Russia’s interpretation of the treaty with them 
upon the subject is correct. It must also be borne in mind 
that under the laws of Russia all Jewish people are confined 
to certain provinces and localities and are not permitted in 
other portions of Russia for any purpose. It will therefore be 
observed that the rules which they promulgated for the Jewisi 
people of other countries are precisely those which they enforce 
as to their own people. 

It is perhaps unimportant that during the past year only 
three Jews were denied admission into Russia, while several 
others were actually admitted. It does demonstrate, however, 
that Russia, in her desire to be friendly with the United States, 
has not uniformly enforced the rule, but only in such cases as 
they saw fit. It is a very grave matter, indeed, for one country 
to break off friendly relations with another, and personally I 
have not believed that any such conditions existed as wouid 
justify the Congress of the United States, in passing a peremp- 
tory order directing the President of the United States to give 
notice that this treaty of such long standing between friendly 
nations should at the expiration of a given time come to an end 

Neither do I believe—at least we have no information—that 
diplomacy has been exhausted in an effort to bring about more 
desirable results; and until all reasonable efforts have been 
exhausted we are not justified in taking such an important step. 

That Russia will change her policy there is no reasonable 
hope—at least when appreached in this unfriendly manner. 
She will undoubtedly maintain the right, as we ourselves do, 
and have in many instances, to refuse entry to such citizens 
of foreign countries as we thought just and proper, and hence 
I regard our whole procedure as ill-advised, unnecessary, and 


| unwise. 


The Eight Hour Law. 


S PE KC H 
JESSE L. HARTMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. 


In rue Howse or Representatives, 
Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of daily service of labore 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States, or f 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other pury« 
Mr. HARTMAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am heartily in favor of this bill and will vote 
for it with a great deal of pleasure. It has always been the 
proudest boast of Americans that in our great country the scale 
of living and opportunities for culture and improvement of the 
workingman were better than in any country in the world, and 
there is nothing so conducive to such self-improvement as a 
working day short enough to leave the workingman time for 
proper relaxation and intelligent application. 

In many branches of industry it has also been fully demon- 
strated that the eight-hour day is a profitable adjustment of 
time, as it increases the capacity of the workman by allowing 
him more time for rest and recuperation. 

It is above all important that in its treatment of labor the 
Government should set an example of generosity and humanity, 
and that as it is expected that all who work for the Government 
shall give the best service they can, so the Government in return 
should certainly give its employees in any and every capacity 
the very best treatment. 

Finally, any legislation for the betterment of labor in any way 
is good sound Republicanism, as the history of labor legislation 
in both National and State legislative bodies will show ; and it 
is therefore a pleasure as well as a duty to support this measure, 
both as a man with long and intimate association with labor 
and deep sympathy with the workingman’s struggle for better- 
ment and as a Republican who is in accord with his party’s past 
record on labor questions. 


Eight Hour Workday. 


SPEECH 


OF 


EDWIN E. ROBERTS, 


OF NEVADA, 


In rue House or REprReseNnTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: In the discussion of this question let me say | 


at the outset that the perpetuity of our institutions rests largely 
upon the character of our American homes. The real American 
home is one where love, knowledge, and patriotism prevails 
and around whose doors the children romp and play and where 
the head of that home is engaged in some sort of lawful em- 
ployment or labor. That home may be on Fifth Avenue in 
New York City or, perchance, in some rugged gulch of a west- 
ern mining camp; but it is home just the same. The char- 
acter of that home depends not only upon the head of the family, 
but upon the protection he is afforded by his employer or by 


the State or Nation in the line of his employment as regards | 
hours of labor or the compensation he receives for the services | work eight hours a day. 
Elis home may be a rented one, as is most often | 


he renders. 
the case in our large cities, and his hours of labor may be so 
long and tedious that he is compelled to leave home at an early 
hour in the morning—long before his children are up—and labor 
until late in the evening, and if he has a great distance to go 
his children are asleep when he returns at night. Then he is 
kept away from his family, from their companionship and their 
association, and they grow up without a knowledge of each 
other. He has a small salary and most of that goes for rent, 
and he has no time for recreation or pleasure, for education or 


reading, and no time to devote to the ones he loves and for | 
The time was | 


whose future welfare he is most responsible. 


when it was different in this country. 
so great and our cities were not so congested. 
and factories were operated upon a smaller scale and competi- 


Our population was not 
Our mines, mills, 


tion for places to labor was not so keen. As time goes on com- 
petition wili increase, our congested centers will continue to 


be more carefully safeguarded. The struggle for an existence 


become necessary for the individual States as well as the Fed- 
eral Government to come to the relief of those who labor for 
others. Throughout the country the laboring people have by 
organized efforts improved their conditions materially the past 
few years, and what was once looked upon as unreasonable and 
ridiculous has become a reulity. 
shortened in many States and in some of the departments of 
the Federal Government, and from now on a constant improve- 


ment will be made, not only in the hours of labor, but in the | 


surroundings of the laborer, all of which will tend to improve 
the conditions and character of the American home. 

The tenement house and the hovel are sure to go. 
municipalities are taking steps in that direction now, and a 
general uplift of the conditions that exist in the mines, mills, 
and factories j 
day. 
oer woman, and entirely too much under the conditions which 
exist in fhany of the places where labor is performed. As civil- 
ization progresses, more care and vigilance should be taken by 
the State and Nation in the care and protection of the laboring 
classes. By so doing the character of the work performed will 
be improved and the general standard of our citizenship raised. 
Every man, woman, and child who labors needs some time for 
recreation and some time for rest. Life must indeed be a dreary 
existence when the hours are such that there is no time for any- 
thing but labor and sleep. Eight hours for work, eight hours 
for recreation, and eight hours for sleep should be the proper 
division of the day’s 24 hours. 

I am in favor of this bill and hope to see it pass. I am in 
favor of extending the provisions of this bill whenever prac- 
ticable, and I venture to say that it will be extended materially 
during the next decade. 


| husband enjoyed the meal because he had the appetite. 





| coneerning the treatment of your laboring men. 


Some people urge that it is unneces- | 
sary for the State or Nation to interfere in matters of this kind, | 
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both State and Nation, and the only trouble is they have not 
gone far enough along certain lines. 

When hundreds of men, women, and children are huddled to- 
gether in insanitary surroundings, toiling long, tedious hours in 
our mines, mills, and factories, it is a disgrace for any State to 
permit it. It simply means the grinding out of the lives of 
those workers, when by proper restrictions they might not only 
have been saved, but the work which they perform have been 
of a better grade and without any loss to their employers. The 
employer does not gain by keeping his laborers working long 
and unreasonable hours. A man or woman can stand just so 
much. There is a limit to human endurance. The work of a 
man or woman who is tired and weary can not be classed 


| with the work of the one who is fresh and alert. Especially is 


that true where skilled labor is required; but the unskilled 
laborer needs the protecting arm of the Government thrown 
around him just as much as the skilled laborer. 

There is nothing better to see than a crowd of laboring men 
with their dinner pails going to their homes after an eight-hour 
shift, when they receive adequate compensation and have proper 
surroundings in which to work; to see the little ones run out 
to receive their evening kiss; te see the mother of the heme greet 
the husband after his day’s work, and all sit down to their din- 
ner table and partake of the home-prepared meal. After the 
dinner their time is for reading or for other recreation. The 
He 
came honestly by it. He worked for it. All are happy. 

That is the sort of home I would like to see every workingm2n 
have. The State I represent is full of such homes. Our men 
They receive high wages. We have 
an eight-hour law, and it is there to stay. People who first 
thought that the State would go to the “ bow-wows” if an eight- 
hour law were passed are now realizing what it means. I[¢ 
means stronger, happier, healthier, and more contented men and 
better work. It means that our laboring people have the time 


| to enjoy some of the good things of life and are nut compelled 


to “slave” their lives away. It means that the laborer has time 
to read and take an interest in the affairs of state. It means 
that he has ambition, and energy not all spent. It means that 
the home of which he the head is a real American home. which 
is the mainstay of our institutions. 

Nevada with its 109,700 square miles is an empire in itself. 
Do you know that we have room in our State for the entire 
population of the United States, and could give every mau, 
woman, and child—amounting to over 990,000,000 of people — 
something more than three-fourths of an acre of soil? Yet with 


: | all our room, with all our wealth, with all our resources, we 
multiply, and the health and safety of our workers will needs | 


took the precaution to legislate for the welfare of our working- 


| men. 
has become so keen that for the good of the whole people— | 


society at large—as well as for the individual himself it has | 


Congested cities and Commonwealths of the East, the North, 
and the South, with all your wealth, with all your culture, 
with all your population, with all your early sacred historical 
associations, you can well turn westward and learo something 


Tear down 
your tenement houses, build playgrounds for your chiidren, 


| shorten the hours of labor in your mines, mills, and factories, 


The hours of labor have been | prepare sanitary surroundings for the ones who labor, deai 


| fairly with your employees, pay them a living wage, and assist 


in raising the standard of our citizenship. The Government is 
spending millions of dollars annually to raise the standuid of 


| its crops and cereals, to reclaim arid lands, to improve ‘ts rivers 


. | and harbors, to educate its people up to an advanced stige of 
Many | 


living, but what is it doing to improve the physical and mora! 
conditions of its people? Much can be done along these lines 


——9 


' | and I believe that this bill is a step in the right directicr. [ 
s as certain to come as the landlord is on rent | 


Eight hours a day of earnest labor is enough for any man | 


shall cast my vote for it, and I trust that the vote will be unani- 
mous. But you say, What is to be gained physically and morai'y 


by reducing the hours of employment to eight hours per day? 


Why, my friends, we have philanthropists who are spendirg 
millions of dollars in furnishing and equipping libraries, and 
in creating parks and other places for public amusement, and 
endowing great universities and colleges, erecting churches, and 
yet the poor laborer whose hours of labor are too long and 
tedious can not enjoy or receive the benefits of any of them. 
What time has he for reading or other recreation? None. He 


|is glad enough, after he eats his scanty meal, to craw! into 


bed and rest his weary bones. He has no time for church nor 
society. No time to improve himself either physically. mentally, 
or morally. He has no time to look out for and advance the 
interests of his family circle. He becomes simply a part of 
the machinery itself, and life holds little in store for him or 
those dependent upon him. 

The individuals make up the Nation, and every undesirable 
member of society makes the Nation just that much weaker. 


but I must say that it is not only right but it is the duty of | I think too often some of our employers seek out some par- 














ticular downtrodden class of men who will work the longest 
hours, content with any kind of surroundings and any kind of 
wages. That sort of action is unpatriotic. It is un-American. 
That is one reason why we find so many of the lowest type of 
the various races in our country to-day. They have known 
oppression all their lives, are used to it, know nothing else, and 
are willing to continue it in this land of liberty. 

Our lowest scale of wages to them is much in advance of what 
they ever drermed of at home. We invite foreigners, and we 
bid them come, but we do want that class which will assimilate 
with us and become a part of the body politic. We do not 
want the “scum and scourings” of creation nor that class of 
foreigners who come here merely for the purpose -of making 
money to send home, where they themselves expect sooner or 
later to go and remain. We want that class of foreigners who 
come here believing in our institutions and who desire to become 
American citizens in the full sense of the word, and who will 
assist us in making our Government the best on earth. 

There are some employers who would work their employees 
24 hours a day if they could, but I am glad to say they are a 
small minority. 

Let us bear in mind that the better the workingman is paid, 
the more reasonable his hours of labor, and the more sanitary 
his surroundings the better is he prepared to meet the duties 
of citizenship and to assume the responsibilities of a real home. 


The Eight Hour Law. 


SPEECH 

OF 

CHARLES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
Mr. MATTHEWS said: 

Mr. Speaker: Having formerly had many years’ experience 
as a worker in the iron mills of western Pennsylvania and later 
being to some, extent interested in works employing a large 
number of men, I feel that it would not be detrimental to the 
Government should this bill be passed in its present form. 

In the district which I have the honor to represent are situ- 
ated two of the largest tin-plate mills in the world, together 
with many iron and steel mills and other manufacturing plants. 
In all of these plants the 8-hour-a-day plan has been adopted, 
It has been said at times that the reduction of hours of labor 
from 10 to 9 and finally from 9 to S has added greatly to 
the cost of production. In practice, however, it has proven 
the reverse, as a mah who works under the 8-hour-a-day law 
becomes less fatigued, his brain is more active, and he can 
accomplish as much in the S hours as he formerly coulkdin 10. 

Referring to section 2 of the bill, regarding armor and armor 
plate, the objection may be raised that in times of urgent de- 
mand for such material it would prevent the firms which have 
contracted with the Government from supplying the material 
contracted for in sufficient quantities to meet the emergency. 
This objection can be met with the statement that the large 
corporations referred to have installed a system commonly 
known as the “S-hour shift,” by which they are enabled 
to keep their plants in continuous operation during the 24 


hours, and by this plan the work can be completed much | 


sooner and better material furnished than under the old system 
of a 10-hour day and overtime when rushed with orders. 

: So far I have spoken from the manufacturers’ standpoint. 
Now, a word as to the benefits derived by the workingman from 
this system. He has more time to devote to his family, to much- 


needed rest, and to the study of the great problems of the day, | 


and thus becomes a more contented and better satisfied man and 
a more useful and intelligent citizen. 

It is therefore only just and also a more businesslike propo- 
Sition, since the larger corporations have almost universally 
adopted this system because of the mutual benefit employed. 
that firms contracting with the Government be required to install 
a like system and place its employees upon a par with other 
workingmen. I therefore wish to go on record as favoring 
the S-hour workday, and I will vote for this bill because 
it will better the position of the workingman. 


MATTHEWS, ! 


| looking to Congress for -relief and are worthy of the most pa 
S o i 
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| eight-hour workday. 






















































Eight Hour Workday. 


SPEECH 


or 


JOHN A. M. 


OF INDIANA, 


ADATR, 


In tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other pur 
poses, 

Mr. ADAIR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The pending bill, which limits the hours of 
labor on all Government work, meets with my approval, and I 
shall gladly give it my support. I have always favored an 
This bill provides that all contracts made, 
to which the United States, any Territory, or the District of 
Columbia is a party, shall contain a proviso or requirement of 
an eight-hour workday for laborers and mechanics. I am for 
this bill because it is in the interest of labor and because | 
believe it to be in the interest of the Government. The labor- 
ing men of this country are deserving of our sincere and earnest 
consideration. I stand to-day where I have stood all the time 
during my six years’ service in this body, favorable to libera! 
legislation in the interest of those who earn their bread in the 
sweat of their faces. On February 17, 1910, in speaking to the 
House, I made use of the following language: 

“ Now, Mr. Chairman, the men for whom I speak to-day are 


tient and careful consideration it is possible to give them. 
There are none who contribute more to society or to the grent- 
ness and grandeur of our country than the millions of men who 
mold and fashion out of our natural resources the products of 
the mills and the factories. In fact, it is the wage earners, no 
matter how or where employed, who produce a large part of 
the country’s wealth and who at all times have been the Na 

tion’s surest protection in time of peril. Go back through the 
pages of history as far as you will and you will find that in a!! 
ages and in all times the men who earn their bread in the 
sweat of their faces have been the bulwark of society and have 
contributed much that has benefited and blessed the human 
race. And these are the men, the humble toilers of our coun- 
try, whose lives at best are barren, compared with the upper 
classes, and devoid of anything but the hardest labor and the 
least expensive and simplest forms of pleasure, who appeal to us 
for relief. I contend, sir, that Congress has no greater duty to 
perform than to see that full and complete justice is done the 
millions of wage earners who constitute the greater part of our 
enormous population and who are to-day being ground down to 
a meager living by trusts and combinations which are building 
up colossal fortunes by controlling the output and fixing the 
price of many of the commodities of life. <A careful investiga- 
tion discloses the fact that practically everything consumed by 
the common people is controlled by trusts and combinations and 
have advanced with leaps and bounds until many of the necess 

ties are now classed as luxuries. It is shown by statistics com 
piled by the Bureau of Commerce and Labor that the average 
increase in what the wage earner must buy is far above the 
average increase in wages, and these facts show conclusively 
that the present time is not a time of prosperity for those who 
work for wages or on fixed salaries. 

“ Statistics also show that ithe average wage paid to labor is 
about $1.50 per day, and with such wages it is next to impos 
sible for the average man to live and keep even. In view of 
these facts, no time should be lost by Congress in the enactment 
of such legislation as will protect the people from the extortion 
of trusts controlling the output and fixing the price of the 
necessities of life. 

“T know, Mr. Chairman, it frequently happens when a Mem- 
ber takes the floor and’ makes a plea for the commédn people 
he is classed as a demagogue by some New York trust-owned 
newspaper or by those who seem to think that government 
was instituted for them, and them alone, but if he takes the 
floor and advocates a million-dollar subsidy for some Wall 
Street corporation in the opinion of these same people he is 
a great patriot. So far as I am concerned, it makes no differ- 
ence to me what I am called by this class of patriots. So long 
as I remain a Member of this House I shall use my voice and 


20 


vote in opposition to the commercial vampires who seek special 
privileges at our hands in order that they may build up stu- 
pendous fortunes wrongfully taken from the pockets of the 
people. I claim the right to speak for the plain citizenship of 
our country without my motives being questioned, for I was 
born and reared among them, in the atmosphere of poverty, 
and the interest I have in their welfare comes from my asso- 
ciation with them and my knowledge of their needs and 
condition.” 

Mr. Speaker, my position with reference to labor is the same 
to-day as it was when I uttered these statements, and I stand 
here ready to cast by vote for this bill and any other legisla- 
tion that will do full and complete justice to our great army of 
workingmen. In submitting his report on the bill the distin- 


guished chairms »C ittee abor ILSON = 
guished chairman of the Committee on Labor [Mr. WrLson of | eight hours in any one calendar day upon such work. 


Pennsylvania | 
Saving devices 


has well said that the introduction 
into the industrial and commercial 

Nation has greatly enhanced the productivity of the worker in 
a given period of time. Naturally the workers have sought to 
secure some of the benefits of their increased productivity in 
the form of shorter workday. In many industries in the 


of labor- 


life of the | 
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keep pace with the highest standard in private institutions, 
and justly so; the Government should be a model employer. 
If, therefore, union labor had done nothing more than to 
give us this bill and kindred measures, which have been and 
are now under consideration, looking to the health, safety, 
and general advancement of employees, it would be entitled to 
the lasting gratitude of the country. 
The bill provides— 


That évery contract hereafter made to which the United States, any 
Territory, or the District of Columbia is a party, and every such con- 
tract made for or on behalf of the United States, or any Territory, or 
said District which may require or involve the employment of laborers 
or mechanics shall contain a provision that no laborer or mechanic 
doing any part of the work contemplated by the contract in the employ 
of the contractor or any subcontractor contracting for any part of said 
work contemplated shall be required or permitted to work more than 


With proper penalty for violation of the provisions attached 


| thereto. 


It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, nor does it now seem 
necessary, to make an extended argument in behalf of this 


| measure, as every conscientious and justice-loving citizen should 


country a maximum eight-hour workday has been established | 


by mutual agreement between employer and employee. These 
trade agreements have had the effect of shortening the hours 
of Jabor in other lines of industry where no trade agreement 
exists. The result has been beneficial to the country at large 
by raising the moral, intellectual, and physical standard of the 
workers to : 
of living. 


| the stability of our Nation. 
i higher plane and improving the general standard | 


It is conceded by many economists that the standard of liv- | 


ing has as much to do with the rates of wages obtained as the 
rate of wages has‘to do with the standard of living. When, 
by virtue of a higher standard of living, people have become 
accustomed to the use of good food, good clothing, good homes, 
good schooling facilities, and good conditions of employment, 
they will not readily accept wages and terms of employment 
that do not enable them to continue these conditions. Not- 
withstanding these facts, wages do and will no doubt continue 
to fluctuate with varying industrial and commercial conditions 


favor its passage. It is just; it is honest; it is humane. I 


| wish this Congress, as well as the people generally, could be 


aroused to a just appreciation of the rights of that great body 


| of men who not only comprise the very foundation of our Goy- 


ernment but who by their efforts produce the wealth and insure 
If the true condition of these 
people were brought home to each and every one of this mem- 
bership, then there should not, and, I believe, would not, be a 
dissenting vote in this House on this bill. 

The Labor Committee of this House, of which I am a mem- 


| ber, in reporting this bill back to the House and recommending 
| its passage, submitted a report therewith from which I wish to 


| quote. 


| in other lines of industry where no trade agreement exists. 


That is not the case, as a rule, with the shortening of the hours | 


of labor. When a shorter workday has been established, it 
seldom occurs that there is a return to the longer workday, «and 
therefore the lessening of the hours of labor almost invariably 
result in the permanent improvement of the conditions of the 
workers. 

Mr. Speaker, T hope this bill will pass without a dissenting 
vote. The tendency of the times is toward the improvement 
and betterment of social conditions. For this tendency we are 


| has to do with the standard of living. 


We say: 


These trade agreements have had the effect of shortening the hours 
The result 
has been beneficial to the country at large by raising the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical standard of the workers to a higher plane and 


| improving the general standard of living. 


It is conceded by many economists that the standard of living has 
as much to do with the rates of wages obtained as the rate of wages 
When, by virtue of a higher 
standard of living, people have become accustomed to the use of good 


| food, good clothing, good homes, good schooling facilities, and good con- 
| ditions of employment, they will not readily accept wages and terms of 


employment that will not enable them to continue these conditions. 
‘Notwithstanding these facts, wages do and will no doubt continue to 
fluctuate with varying industrial and commercial conditions. That is 


| not the case, as a rule, with the shortening of the hours of labor. 
| When a shorter workday has been established, it seldom occurs that 


largely indebted to civie societies, philanthropic organizations, | 
newspapers, and magazines, all of which are advocating legis- 


lation which will tend to improve the social, moral, and intel- 
lectual standing of our great army of working people. At a 
later date in the session I shall insist on the passage of other 
legislation that will reduce the cost of living and bring a much- 
needed relief to those who depend on their daily, weekly, or 
monthly wage for their support. 


The Eight Heur Law. 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. WALTER 


OF 


L. HENSLEY, 


MISSOURI, 


Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, December 14, 1911, 


On the bill (H. R. 9061) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upen work done for the United States, or for 
any Territory, or for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HENSLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to tuke advantage of general leave 
granted Members in this connection. 

I am entirely in accord with the purpose of this legislation; 
it is a step in the right direction. Through the enactment of 
this measure which we are going to pass the Government 
will set the standard at eight hours per day for all laborers 
and mechanics. Private employers can therefore no longer 


there is a return to the longer workday, and therefore the lessening of 
the hours of labor almost invariably results in the permanent improve- 
ment of the condition of the workers. 


The introduction into our industrial and commercial life of 


| labor-saving devices has greatly increased the productivity of 


| 


| sively that they do not begin to receive a just portion. 


the laborer in a given time. Naturally and properly labor has 
sought to secure a just portion of the benefits from such in- 
creased production in the form of shorter workdays. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer] said the average wage in 
this country in the year 1910 was $476 per man; the average 
gross return per man from such labor was $1,150, which, when 
you deduct the $476, the individual’s portion, leaves $674, the em- 
ployer’s portion—the capitalist class, as my friend Mr. Brercrer 
designated them. If these figures be true, and I have no rea- 
son to dispute them, then I declare it is an outrage. I say to 
you that in all fairness the men who toil are entitled to a just 
portion of what they produce, &nd these figures show conclu- 


If it 
had not been for the united efforts of the laboring people of 


| the country in creating sentiment and in urging legislation upon 


these questions, the people who earn their bread in the sweat 


| of their faces would be 20 years behind where they are to-day, 


say that the demands of their employees in this respect are | 
unreasonable when the Government has said that such demands | 


are reasonable and just. It has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment for a great many years in dealing with its employees to 


and heaven knows they are not very far advanced, financially, 
even now. 

Union labor is largely entitled to the credit for such reforms 
which mean so much to the laboring people. Therefore the in- 
crease of wages; the advance of intelligence; the decrease of 
ignorance, pauperism, and crime; the use of improved methods 
of production; and the consequent cheapening of production 
should result in shortening the hours of labor. I have a great 
body of wage earners in my district, and whenever and wher- 
ever I can advance their interest by relieving the burden that 
bears so heavily upon their shoulders I propose to do so. I am 
sure such action as this on the part of the Congress of the 
United States will not only meet their hearty approval but will 
meet the approbation of every fair-minded citizen throughout 


the country. I hope to see the bill pass this House unani- 
mously. 














Admission of New Mexico and Arizona. 





SPEECH 
HENRY DOD. 


OF VIRGINIA, 


HON. FLOOD, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 19, 1911. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion and having under consideration House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
156) to admit the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona as States into 
the Union upon an equal footing with the original States— 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The resolution reported by the Committee 
on the Territories and just read is identical with House joint 
resolution 14, passed by this House on May 23 by a vete of 
214 to 5S and the Senate by a vote of 53 to 18, except the pro- 
vision which makes the elimination of the recall of the judiciary 
in the constitution of Arizona a condition precedent to the 
admission of that Territory in the Union as a State. So far 
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as that one provision is concerned the pending resolution is | 


framed to meet the views of the President of the United States 
as expressed in the message transmitted to this House on last 
Tuesday. 

If this resolution becomes a law, which I believe it will, it 
means that there will be no effort to pass House joint resolu- 
tion 14 over the President’s veto. The Committee on the Terri- 
tories did not give up their desire to pass that resolution over 
the Executive veto willingly, but we recognized that while 
we might succeed in that effort in this House we would prob- 
ably fail at the other end of the Capitol, and the result would 
be that this session of Congress would adjourn without the 
admission of these Territories to statehood. 

House joint resolution 14 was so fair in its provisions to 
both New Mexico and Arizona, to the reactionary and progres- 
sive elements in these Territories, that it was difficult for its 


| special session. 


advocates to believe that it woyld not meet with favorable | 


action in both branches ef Congress and by the President also. 
Indeed, Mr. Chairman, the provision incorporated in House 
joint resolution 14, in reference to the recall of the judiciary 
in the Arizona constitution, was in exact accord with what the 
Committee on the Territories understood to be the views and 
desire of the President upon this question, as a subcommittee 


from that committee gathered from an interview with the 
President. 


In bringing in the pending resolution the members of the com- | 


mittee realize that it violates the principles of local self- 
government, a principle which we believe is of far greater im- 
portance than the administrative feature of the Arizona con- 
stitution by which they proposed to remove unsatisfactory 
judges. When the President of the U nited States recognizes 
that the constitution of Arizona is republican in form, is not 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States er the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence, and is in conformity 
with the enabling aet, and still denies statehood to that Terri- 
tory, and puts his views of what is a proper fundamental law 
for its people above their will and judgment, I believe his 
action is not only arbitrary but is a tyranny that threatens the 
basic principles of our national fabric. 

Many of us do not believe in the — of judges, but we do 
believe that under the principle of local self-government the 
peop je of Arizona have the right to pailieaaies whether they 
desire it in their constitution, and those of us on the Committee 
on the Territories here hesitated long before we could make up 
our minds to yield this principle. But we are confronted by a 
condition and not a theory; we must yield to the views of the 
President and permit the doctrine of self-government to be tem- 
porarily trampled under foot or the people of these Territories 
ust be denied the right of statehood for the next two, or possi- 
bly, three years. [Applause.] 


The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. FLOOD of*Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 


consent to continue for five minutes, because there are several 
mutters that have been alluded to that I should like to refer to 
before I take my seat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask the gentleman why the com- 
mittee did not undertake to pass the resolution over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that we wanted to do it, but we were satisfied that 


| Republican Party m 


| 


| 
| 


| House stays where he is we can only 





”) 


— 


and 


such an effort would fail at the other end of the Capitol 


statehood would be defeated. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 

Mr. SIMS. Could not you have done it in the House? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We could have dove it here, but it 
would have given another body an oppertunity to talk to the 
end of the session, and the result would have been that Con- 
gress would have adjourned and these Territories would not have 


been admitted as States. We felt, Mr. Chairman, that we were 
doing our duty more clearly by these and the people of 
this country in surrendering our convictions temporarily the 
question of local self-government in order ‘complish a grent 
good to those people who had been under carpet-bag govern- 
ment for the last 50 years [applause on the Democratic side}, 
and the people of Arizona take that view of it. I have a num- 
ber of telegrams that I will read here: 


Prescorr, ARIz., A ust 16. 


people 
on 


to a 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK and associates, 


House of Representatives, Wi n, D. C.: 
The Democratic Party of Arizona is eternally 
manlike action of the Demecrats of House and & te in p ing tl 
Flood resolution. The sponsibility for nullifying i 
President alone. We now earnestly beg you r the 
both Houses over his veto, to amend the Flood resolution in 
particular of making the elimination of the judiciary recall mandatory 
and pass it again before the special : 1 end 
action, following the stand the Democrats took I 
Democratic Party of any responsibility fer the coercion, 
will go overwhelmingly Democratic. rhe people of Arizona and the 
Democratic Party earnestly petition you thus to give us sta d. 


; 


shingto 


Chairman Territorial Democratic Central Co tlee. 


Attest: 


PRESC' 
Hon. H. PD. Fioop, - 
House of Representatives, 
If Congress can net pass Flood 
people of Yavapai County ask you most earne to ve | ti id, 
but through the Flood resolution amended 
feature and in no othel We pray you to t i 
The peaple Arizona thank you ! ti f 
by the Flood resolution, which was what they desired 
YAVAPAI COUNTY STA D 
M. G. CUNNI 
H. R. Woop, 


Washingto 


resoiutil 


ol 


By 


PRESCOTT, ARI 


191, 


Hon. H. D. Fuoep anp FRIENDS, 


Washington, D. ¢ 
Unless be pass 
urge vou 
constituti« 
sponsible, 
large 


ed over veto | oO i uses, V 
recail ot rhidcite ‘ et ) 

President ' \ 
I believe wil bb t y 


your resolution car 
to give us statehood with 
m. For the coercion the 
and Arizona should 
majority. 





and 


Vice Fresident Ct 


Asso 
We dD. C.2 

ida in be i e urged to ci us 
the Flood resolutior smended « y by ki { 
the judicii il m ‘ ‘ 
ist bear the whole resj ibilit f 
Arizona will go solidly Democratic. 


Henry D. FLOop Aanp 
House of Representatives, 

If veto can not be ove 
statehood under 
elimination of 


Hon. 


TAT! 


hington 


\ 
ry 


Chairman of Yavapai County De cratic Ce l ¢ 


that a telegram like that makes Republicans 


ebate. 


I do not wonder 
wish to shut off 
This was signed 
of the Territory 

Mr. RAKER. 


this a 
by the ol 
of Arizona and the secreta: 
Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, I can not y l unless mv tir 
is extended. I say the Democratic Varty did \ y tl 
people of these Territories. We tried to make the R 
Party the platform pledges that it 
admitting these Territeries, but they will keep tl 
if they keep them at all, and not in spirit. 
this condition, that unless we yielde ns to the vie 
dent these Territories would probably be kept out of this | 
for three years. As long as the*pres 


chairman 


keep 


mt occupant of the 
tT rs 
1912, befor 


Presiden 


November, 
Democratic 


character. It will be 
this country elect a 

will be March, 1913, before he assm 
office [applause], and it may be December of that year bef 
a Democratic Congress assembles under thi: ad 
That would mean three years’ delay for the people of 
Territories. We believe, Mr. Chairman, that justice to those 
people and the pledges in otr platform and our promises to the 
people of this country make it incumbent upon us t 
render any personal views that we have if by so doing we can 


It 
at 
re 


nes the d of that gré 


ministration. 


these 


Sur- 
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get those two States into this Union immediately, and I hope 
that every Democrat will vote to admit them under this resolu- 
ion. [Applause.] We have not been able to get the- Republican 
Party to do its duty, but we have put them in a position where 
they are bound to admit these Territories at this session of 
Congress upon this resolution, 

Let us admit them, Mr. Chairman, Let us add two more stars 
to the American flag, and let these new States send their Repre- 
sentatives to this House and to the other end of the Capitol to 
express their aspirations and desires and to aid us in standing 
up for the fundamental principles of American liberty. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state once more what I believe 
everybody knows, that any amendment will kill this bill. [Ap- 
plause,] 


The Metal Schedule. 


SPEECH 


OF 


BURTON L. FRENCH, 


OF IDAHO, 


TON. 


IN toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909. 
Mr. FRENCH said: 
Mr. Speaker: I have already protested against the unrea- 


sonable manner in which this bill is being railroaded through | 
| Hon. 


this House, and I desire at this time to present a telegram that 
I received Saturday from one of my constituents. The tele- 
gram reads as follows: 
WALLACE, IDAHO, January 27, 

Burron L. FRENCH, Washington, D. C.: 

rel to-day state “ Underwood bill approved by Ways and 
Means Committee on third reading, House Calendar; puts zinc ore on 
free list and reduces duty pig lead and lead in ore to 25 per cent ad 
valorem.”” Protest against such 
Large interests affected. Please send copy UNDERWOOD and any other 
information which you may deem pertinent. Answer, our expense. 

Harry L. Day. 


1912. 
Hon. 


7rams 


This telegram is from one of the most responsible citizens of | 


my State, a man who has risen from the ranks of the prospec- 


tor, until to-day he is part owner of a mine that is furnishing | 


the Tivelihood for hundreds of our people. 

This telegram is from one who is not a member 
majority party of the House of Representatives; yet, so far as 
I am concerned, his protest against the hasty action that is 
being taken should receive every consideration at my hands and 
from this body. 

1 also present other telegrams from responsible persons, 
which were me to-day. They speak eloquently of the 
importance of the lead and zine industries to the West, and 
the unwisdom of legislation without proper consideration : 


1912. 


sent 


VALLACE, IDAHO, 


Washington, D. C. 

Underwood bill puts zine on free list. If it becomes a law will kill 
the zine industry of Idaho, for there is very small margin now and 
without a protective duty not a single mine of Idaho can pay expenses. 
Kindly use your efforts to defeat the bill. If I can be of any 
assistance let me know. Wire answer, collect. 


January 29, 
sURTON L. FRENCH, 


best 


H. F. SAMUELS. 


WALLACE, IDAHO, January 29, 
teeToN L. Frencu, Washington, D. C. 


l’rincipal lead producers of world in order of importance United 
States, Spain, Germany, Mexico, and Australia. World's price for 
lead outside United States fixed in London; reduction of duty to 25 
per cent ad valorem would make this country market Ee for lead 
of the outside world, especially so at any time of surplus production 
the United States being the largest consumer as well as the largest 
producer. Lead miners in Idaho, among the highest paid workmen 
in the eountry, and they would be brought into direct competition with 
the workmen of the before-mentioned countries. Our wages are higher 
than those of any of the countries mentioned, and especially are they 
higher than those of Spain and Mexico, which countries are those 
best able to increase production. Spain probably pays as low wages 
as Mexico and produces lead at less cost. It is generally believed 
Spain can double its lead production if assured of a market and given 
a little time for development. The importance of this wage feature 
can be readily understood when it is known that approximately two- 
thirds of our cost of production is labor cost. The passage of the 
Underwood bill would reduce our output to the point where nothing 


1912. 


| inevitably reduce the price paid for lead considerably. 
| this price is sure to be disastr@us to ore producers and indirectly to 
| those who find the mines their best markets for large quantities of food- 
| stuffs, high-priced machinery, and manufactured goods. 
sweeping reductions without hearing. | 


| Any change 
of the | 
political party to which I belong, but who is a member of the | 
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but clean, high-grade ores could be produced. This would mean almost 
entire suspension of operations, as it is well known that this is not 
a high-grade camp. It would practically wipe out the pay roll which 
sustains this community. There is a growing zine production in Idaho 
which is made on a very small margin of profit. This will cease en- 
tirely under lower prices. 

JAMES F. McCarry, 


WALLACE, IDAHO, January 29, 1912. 
Hon. Burton L. Frencn, Washington, D. C.: 


Underwood bill as passed by committee will so handicap production 
of lead and zinc in Idaho and Montana as to make our continued opera- 
tions a very doubtful matter, and many producers within my knowl- 
edge will have to discontinue under prevailing wage scales. Any en- 
deavor you may make to relieve the situation will be greatly appreci- 
ated by our stockholders and employees. 

STEWART MINING Co. 

LAFRANCE COPPER Co. 

MONTANA ORE PURCHASING Co., 
By M. W. Basin, Manager. 


WALLACE, IDAHO, January 29, 1912. 
Hion. Burton L. FreNcnH, Washington, D. C.: 


Reduction of lead duty and free zinc would be serious blow to Idaho's 
mining industry. We could not compete with lead produced by cheap 
Spanish and Mexican labor. We understand tbat reductions of duties 
on raw products in the past have not lessened cost of ultimate con- 
sumers. Shoshone County development has been wholly due to the 
mining industry, and the population of this county is almost entirely, 
directly and indirectly, dependent upon this industry. Coeur d’Alenes 
is not a high-grade camp, and a reduction in lead and zine would work 
disastrously. Even under present conditions properties here could not 
operate at a profit without silver by-product. There is also an impor- 
tant and rapidly growing zinc industry here, which a very small reduc- 
tion in prices would wipe out. The crippling of or destruction of 
Idaho's mining industry would be tar reachike in effect, as agricultural, 
timber, and machinery and other industries would suffer indirectly, and 
prospecting and development of mineral resources would cease, with 
consequent great loss of investments. 

FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING Co. 


WALLACE, IDAHO, January 29, 1912. 
3URTON L. Frencu, Washington, D. C.: 


Thanks your wire 28th. Regret short time available. Briefly, oppo- 
sition to radical reduction in lead tariffs originally contained in Payne- 
Aldrich bill and now in Underwood bill is predicated on the conviction 
tion that such drastic changes as have been and are proposed would 
Lowering of 


Consider that 
the western lead-ore miner takes from the depths 16 to 24 pounds of 
mine run to get 1 pound of lead; that he pays all cost of development, 


| mining, milling, freight, smelting, refining, and delivery in New York 


of this pound of lead; that he further sacrifices 10 per cent of lead 
values, 5 per cent of silver values, and all gold under $1 and receives 
delivered in New York the munificent sum of 4.45 cents and gets his 
profit, if any, out of it. Only the best-paid skilled Isbor, the use of 
the tinest machinery obtainable, cheap power, and application of close 
business methods permit of success. Errors of judgment are fatal. 
of established conditions which seem to disturb the finely 
poised equilibrium of a vast industry should be scrutinized with the 
utmost caution. 


Harry L. Day. 


No copies of the pending bill, if mailed to my constituents at 
the time it was introduced, could much more than have reached 
them. My people have had no time to consider the features of 
the bill and to offer any suggestions with relation thereto. 

This bill, as I have said, was reported without a hearing by 
the Ways and Means Committee and is being pushed through 
this House, following a course even more arbitrary than that 
which I have condemned with respect to the party to which I 
belong. 

I desire to cooperate with the Members of this House in 
bringing about any needed modification of the schedules of our 
present tariff law, but our constituents have a right to expect 
that this House shall act in good faith. This bill contains much 
that I am in favor of, but it also contains much to which I am 
opposed, and I think that statement embodies the thought of a 
large majority of the membership of this body, even though the 
controlling majority is bound by caucus action. 

I submit that it is fair to the membership of this House and 
to the country that at least a few days be given over to the 
consideration of the details of this comprehensive measure. 

For nearly two weeks we have been debating the merits of 
the bill pertaining to the District of Columbia; We have talked 
of all the minute details of city government here that would 
properly belong to the work of a town council, and yet when it 
comes to a bill that is of national scope and importance, the 
majority party asks us to rush it through without amendment 
that is not approved by the chairman, and the telegrams which 
I submit are in line with the protest that I make and that 
is made by citizens of my State and of other States against 
legislation without reasonable consideration of the subject 
involved. 








oy 





A Square Deal in Tariff Reductions, 


SPEECH 


Or 


WON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 


OF COLORADO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 27, 1912. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend 
1 act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes ”"— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Colorado offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, section 51, page 16, by striking out the word “ twenty-five,” 
in lines 10 and 1i, and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ forty.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, this is the first 
time during the three years that I have been a Member of this 
House that I have ever refused to be bound by our party caucus 
or opposed the concerted action of the Democratic membership 
of this body, and I am exceedingiy reluctant to do so now. But 
this bill does not give Colorado a square deal. This schedule 
in its present form is an unfair and unjustifiable discrimination 
against the mining industry of the West. [Applause.] 


The Democracy of Colorado and her delegation in Congress | 


stands squarely upon the national Democratic platform adopted | 


in the city of Denver. 


We have, relatively speaking, as many | 


important protected industries in our State as any State in the | 


Union, and we are ready and perfectly willing to take our full 


share of all the tariff reductions our party has promised the | 


country. 


But neither our national nor State platform nor anv | 


candidate ever promised to put all of Colorado’s products on | 


the free list. There should be some common sense and reason- 
ableness in all things. No matter how high or unnecessary a 


duty may be, there is such a thing as fair treatment in legisla- | 
tion affecting vast industries that have grown up under a pro- | 


tective tariff. The country demands and expects us to sub- 
stantially reduce the tariif, but thoughtful people do not ask 
or expect us to recklessly wipe it all out at one fell swoop. 
Our national platform demanded and promised the people a 
gradual reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis. And our 
Colorado platform says, “ We favor and demand reductions of 
the tariff schedules in accordance with the national platform 
adopted at Denver.” But those provisions sounded no warning 
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present tariff rates on Colorado products are higher than neces 
sary. I think probably they are, but a great many good people 
in Colorado think they are not. This is not a question of 
what they or I think. It is a question of fair treatment. Every 
reasonable person knows that if there is ever going to be any 
tariff reduction every State and portion of the country and 
nearly every industry must submit to its just share of reduec- 
tions on its products. And we must always remember that 
there are hundreds of consumers to every producer of all these 
varigus articles. But neither our platform nor any of our can- 
didates in my State ever advocated or promised free trade, or 
promised to cut all the duties off of our products. If we had 
some of us might not be here to~<lay. We promised a gradual 
and substantial reduction, and I am now offering an amendment 
to stand by the party platform and reduce the duties on all of 
Colorado’s products affected by this bill, even more than the 35 
per cent general average of the reductions in the bill. That is 
according to our platform, and it is fair and is enough; and it 
seems to me that no Democrat can reasonably ask more or Re- 
publican expect any less of me than that. 

If the Democrats of Colorado expected us to vote to put the 
products of our State on the free list our platform should have 
clearly said so. We should have frankly gone before the people 
on that issue. But not having done so I do not consider that I 
have any right or authority to advocate or support general free 
trade in Colorado products. I am certainly going the limit in 
offering the pending amendment, which would reduce the present 
duty on lead 50 per cent. And my colleagues will offer amend- 
ments to the sections on zine and tungsten, making nearly as 
large cuts in the duty on them. But these amendments will, 
under the caucus rule, all be promptly rejected. 
middle ground for us. We are given no chance to vote for a 
gradual reduction” on our products. There is in this bill no 
“tariff for revenue only” on Colorado industries. 

So far as our delegation in this House is concerned, this bill 
puts squarely up to us a straight, cold-blooded proposition of 
voting for or against free trade in Colorado products, while 
at the same time and in the same bill the duty on the rela- 
tively similar products of some of the other States are only 
eut about 15 per cent to make the general average of this bill 
35 per cent. I can not appreciate the justice of striking an 
average that way. That is not my idea of fair dealing. 

We have had no opportunity to be heard on these matters, 
and I understand the committee has had no hearings. The 
West has no representation on the majority membership of the 


There is no 


| Ways and Means Committee, and it looks to me as though you 


to the people who have honored me with a seat in this House | 


that sugar, and wool, and lead, and zinc, and tungsten, and 
hides, and all other Colorado products were to be at once put 
upon the free list. I have been given no commission here to 
say that Colorado is a free-trade State. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.}] But I do have the authority to say that she is 
not a Payne-Aldrich, stand-pat, high-protection State. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Colorado is in favor of a fair and equitable revision of the 
tariff downward: and the Democracy of our State believe that 
the tariff ean be equitably reduced to the necessary revenue 
basis to properly maintain this Government without discrimi- 
nation against or injury to any legitimate industry. We are 
compelled to raise three and one-half million dollars a day to 
run this Government. Most of that comes, and must come, 
“*om the tariff duties on imported articles; and no matter how 
truch most people would like to, we can not very much reduce 
Cle aggregate amount of our tariff receipts. But we can choke 
cff some ef the grafts and infamous robberies of the people, 
aid readjust the tariff schedules so as to take some of the 
ordens off of the common people of this country and put them 
onto those who can better afford to pay the taxes; and in that 
readjustment we believe every industry that may be at all en- 
titled to it can and will receive all the incidental protection it 
deserves, 

sut there may be just as much politics, selfishness, and local 
favoritism in tariff feadjustments or reductions as there were 
in the original increases. While neither increases nor reductions 
can be made exactly horizontally, nevertheless it is not equi- 
table to reduce the products of one portion of the country or 
State only about 10 or 20 per cent and in the same bill reduce 
the equally important products of another State from 70 to 100 
per cent. 

I can not in the few minutes allowed me discuss this bill 
generally, or even go into a discussion as to whether or not the 


have not properly considered the interests of our country. 
Upon what data or authority does this committee presume to 
strike all the duty off of zinc and tungsten? The Government 
gets no revenue from articles put on the free list I do not 
believe that zine ore containing 25 per cent or more zine needs 
a protective duty of $22.40 per ton, or that zine in coated sheets 
needs a duty of $35. per short ton; but there is no showing he1 
as to what effect the wiping out of all of that duty at once 
would have on that industry in about 20 counties in my State 

The present duty of $33.60 per ton on lead is so high that it 
is practically prohibitive, and the Government gets very little 
revenue from it. But who has any right to say that three- 
fourths of it should be at once cut off? There is not one word 
in all this 100-page written report of the committee on this 
bill to show why you reduced the tariff on lead from 93.58 
per cent to 25 per cent, and on lead ore from 63.12 per cent 
to 25 per cent, or why you made any of these reductions on 
Colorado products. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do. 

Mr. CULLOP. You are reading now the duty from the Payne 
Act, are you not? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CULLOP. What was the duty on this commodity at the 
time the Denver platform was adopted? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My recollection is that the duty 
on lend ore in 1908 wnder the then existing Dingly tariff was 
higher than it is now under the present Payne tariff. 

Mr. CULLOP. Oh, no. It was largely increased in the 
Payne Act. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Will my colleague |Mr. Taytor] 
permit me? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cutior] says it was largely incressed in the Payne bill. 
What is the rate in the Payne bill, if I may ask the gentleman 
from Indiana? 
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Mr. CULLOP. 
has just read it. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
the Payne bill is 63.12 per cent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. The gentleman from Indiana is 
volunteering information in a very general way, and I would 
like him to be more specific. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tlenan from Indiana will permit me, I will tell him that the 
rute in the Payne bill was 14 cents a pound on the ore con- 
tent, and it was 14 cents a pound in the Dingley bill, and it 
was 14 cents a pound in the McKinley bill, and it was three- 
fourths of a cent a pound in the Wilson bill, which, by the way, 
wis considerably more than it is in the proposed legislation. 
| Applause. | 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. In answer to the gentleman’s 
inquiry, you. have only to refer to the report on the Dingley 
bill, where it says it was 88.18 per cent. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I can not go into 
the history of tariff legislation in the few minutes I have. This 
bill cuts off nearly 70 per cent of the present duty, which I feel 
is wholly disproportionate and—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired 

Mr. KENDALL. I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Colorado be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENDALL. I want to inquire of the gentleman from 
Colorado how many men are engaged in the lead industry who 
would be affected by this change in the lead tariff in the State 
of Colorads? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I can not give the exact number, 
but there are several thousand men engaged in the mines pro- 
ducinNg lead and zine throughout about 20 mining counties of 
Colorado, 

Mr. KENDALL. What, in the gentleman’s opinion, would be 
the effect of this horizontal reduction of duty proposed by the 
Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have no definite information on 
that subject. But the reduction is not horizontal. That is one 
of the things that I am complaining of. My understanding is 
the committee has held no hearings or made any investigation 
as to the probable effect of this reduction upon the industry, and 
I insist that we are not being treated fairly when the duty is 
eut from 93.38 to 25 per cent without knowing what the result 
will be. I feel that we are getting the worst of it, because the 
West has had no representation and no hearing, and there is 
nothing in the report on the subject. 

The production of zine in Colorado is comparatively a new 
industry. The output has increased marvelously in the past 
two or three years. The output of zine already exceeds the 
value of silver produced in Colorado by nearly $2,000,000 a 
year. The splendid mining city of Leadville alone produces 
nearly $4,000,000 a year of zinc. We should certainly have 
some official data as to whether or not that important in- 
dustry needs that duty, and if so, who is getting the benefit 
of it. If, as manypeople believe, the Smelter Trust or some 
other trusts are getting all the benefit of this tariff on lead 
and zine and tungsten, then I feel that we should know it 
before we take it off. 

Mr. Chairman, if this was a general tariff bill instead of 
merely the metal schedule, or if this was the final action on this 
bill, I would hesitate more than I do before voting against it, 
because there are undoubtedly many beneficial provisions in the 
bill. But the bill will now go to the Senate where the Finance 
Committee of that body will undoubtedly conduct elaborate 
hearings and investigations upon these various items, and I 
trust it may be definitely shown as to who gets the benefit of 
the duties on these Colorado products. If the Democrats and 
insurgent Republicans in the Senate, after such hearings, agree 
upon proper amendments to this bill, and then pass it and return 
it to this body for our approval, I am perfectly confident that 
it will meet with my approval on the final vote. But without 
that information and in view of the glaring inequalities and 
disproportionate reductions in this bill, I feel it is my duty to 
protest at this preliminary stage and vote against it for three 
reasons: First, because it does not give Colorado a square deal; 
second, because, so far as my State is concerned, I look upon it 
as a direct violation of the Democratic platform; and, third, 
because in my judgment the position of the committee is inde- 
fensible. I do not believe that it is good legislation, or good 
business policy or politics, to cut all the duty off of any im- 
portant industry without a full and fair public hearing and a 
conclusive showing as to the effect on that industry. For these 
reasons I must decline to place my devotion to the party caucus 
above my loyalty to Colorado. [Applause.] 


The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] 


The present rate on lead ore in 
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The Metal Schedule—Printing Presses, 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE H. UTTER, 
RHODE ISLAND, 


OF 
In toe Hovuse or Representatives, 


Monday, January 29, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend an act.entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. UTTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, on page 22, in line 9, by striking out the words “ printing 
presses.” 


. * © o * . 

Mr. UTTER. I have proposed this amendment for five rea- 
sons: First. In the printing-press industry there is neither trust 
nor combination of any kind. Whoever buys a printing press, 
whatever may be its style or its capacity, can feel assured that 
he can buy that which he desires without even a gentleman's 
agreement having previously determined the price which shall 
be paid. 

Second. A printing press is not an article of general consump- 
tion by that important gentleman now known as the ultimate 
consumer. It is only a means toward an end, and the ultimate 
consumer finds his share in the end in the cheapness of the 
product of the printing press and not in the printing press 
itself. When novels, even of the popular Indiana style, can be 
purchased for from 50 cents to $1.50, depending upon the quality 
of the paper and the binding; when magazines, the uplift kind 
included, can be purchased for from 5 cents to 25 cents; when a 
daily newspaper, bringing all the affairs of a world’s day to us 
at our breakfast table, can be bought for from 1 to 2 cents; 
and when the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp can be had for the asking, 
surely the ultimate consumer should have no complaint to make 
as to the cost of the product of the printing press. 

Third. The printing press is distinctively an American ma- 
chine. American inventive genius and American mechanical 
skill have perfected the printing press, and have perfected it 
in such a way that no country to-day equals our own in its 
supply of the periodicals or of literature of every kind. This 
ingenuity and skill have been imitated in foreign countries. 
A few years ago the American printing-press people were find- 
ing a foreign market for their standard presses, but as soon as 
that fact was learned the foreign manufacturer purchased in 
the open market the American machine, took it to his own fac- 
tory and dismantled it, and used the machine which he had 
purchased as a pattern from which to make others; and then, 
with his cheaper labor, he was enabled not only to drive the 
American manufacturer out of his own particular market, but 
out of the other foreign markets which the foreigner himself 
had not previously occupied. Such printing machines as are 
sold to-day abroad, and which show in the Treasury figures as 
of large value, are only those that are intended for special 
purposes and which have been developed for those purposes, 
because American ingenuity was ready to assume the expense 
and assume the labor of such development. 

Fourth. In this process of development the American manu- 
facturer has expended large sums of money in experimeniation. 
He pays his employees more than twice the wages that are re- 
ceived for similar work abroad. The American machinist to- 
day receives ax a minimum wage $3.25 for an eight-hour day. 
This makes something under $20 a week, while the better-paid 
English mechanic, the receiver of the maximum wage, receives 
about $10 for a week’s work. The pending bill, by putting 
printing presses on the free list, would open the American me- 
chanic to direct competition with the foreign mechanic at this 
depressed wage. 

Fifth. Only one result could follow from the enactment of 
this bill unamended. The capital now invested in this country, 
the wage now paid in this country, the enterprise shown by both 
inventor and manufacturer, the ambition of the American me- 
chanic to foster the purpose from which the printing press 
has been developed, would all be lessened because, if thrown 
into competition where the results of our own genius and our 
own workmanship could be turned to the advantage of the 
foreigner as well as to that of ourselves, discouragement would 
follow. 

Therefore, for these five reasons I have presented this amend- 
ment, 











The Metal Schedule. 


SPEECH 
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OLIN YOUNG, 
MICHIGAN, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 


ass 


OF 


HON. 


Monday, January 29, 1912, 


On the bill (H, R. 18642) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
reverue, equalize duties, ard encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909. 

Mr. YOUNG of Michigan said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the debate on Saturday last the following 
controversy occurred between the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
|Mr. PALMER] and myself: 


Mr. PALMER. * * * We feel that, as far as iron ore is con- 
cerned, by placing it upon the free list we do an act of simple justice 
and fairness to the manufacturers in America and at the same time 
make it possible that the final consumer of the articles which are manu- 
factured from that ore will benefit in the price of their product. 

Mr. Youne of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question right there? 

Mr. PaLMeER. I want to take only five minutes on this, but I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YounG of Michigan. I presume the gentleman is familiar with 
the testimony of Mr. Schwab, given before the Committee on Ways and 
Means when he appeared, to favor taking the duty off from iron ore, 
when he said that in his opinion it would not lower the cost of any 
manufactured product to the consumer if it were done? 

Mr. PALMER. I understand that is Mr. Schwab's opinion about the 
final cost to the consumer. But Mr. Schwab is not the only manu- 
facturer of steel and iron in this country who is affected by this pro- 
vision in this act. The. might well be definitely and finally under- 
stood right now. The fact is that nearly all of the independent people 
in the iron and steel business are necessarily interested in this propo- 
sition. The big people, as for example, the steel corporation, have 
practically an absolute control of the American ore beds to-day, not 
only by ownership and leasing, but by a variety of devices with which 
my friend the gentleman from Michigan must be perfectly familiar. 

Iie says that no western ore has been sold along the Atlantic sea- 
board for years. ‘That is true, and the reason for it is not so much 
in the control by ownership and leasing on the part of the corporation 
as in the indirect control by various devices of transportation across 
the Lakes. Why, there are upon tne Lakes to-day men who would be 
anxious to carry in their vessels this ore at prices which would make 
it possible for it to be laid down in the eastern Pennsylvania market 
at such price that they would not have to bring in Cuban ore. 

Mr. YounG of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PaLmMer. But, Mr. Chairman, the steel corporation will not per- 
mit that kind of transportation on the Lakes even by these independent 
transports. 

Mr. YounG of Michigan 
statement right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not want to hold up the debate, so I think I will 
not go on any further. 


Not having had an opportunity to reply to the statements of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania at that time, as the above 
quotation discloses, I seize this opportunity of doing so. 

When I learned that the Democratic caucus metal schedule 
tariff bill had been prepared by a subcommittee, of which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was the presiding genius, and 
then examined as best I could the astonishing provisions of that 
bill, I feared that the gentleman from Pennsylvania had acted 
on insufficient and untrustworthy information. But the state- 
ment made by the gentleman as to iron ore made that haunting 
fear a certainty. 

He said that there are upon the Great Lakes to-day men who 
would be glad to carry the ore in their vessels at prices which 
would make it possible for it to be laid down in eastern Penn- 
Sylvania markets at such a price that the manufacturers would 
not have to bring in Cuban ore, but that the steel corporation would 
not permit them to do it. He did not explain how the steel cor- 
poration could compel the vessel owners to refrain from doing it. 
On this point he was discreetly silent. The statement was gro- 
tesquely absurd in its want of any connection with the truth. 
Why, sir, if there is any place on earth where competition is 
free it is on the Great Lakes. They are covered with tramp 
Steamers having diverse ownership, getting cargoes where they 
‘an and at the prices they can bargain for; sometimes it is 
true getting a charter for the season, but more frequently not. 

I myself am so unfortunate as to be a very small part owner 
in a little fleet of 12 steel steam freighters on the Great Lakes. 
They are not obsolete; they are modern boats of large capacity, 
Some of them capable of carrying a cargo of 10,000 gross tons 
of iron ore, and yet so far have their freight rates been from 
excessive that this year, for instance, they have paid no divi- 
dends to their owners because they have earned none. Their 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 


owners are free agents; they have never been dictated to as to 
what charges they should make the steel corporation or anyone 
else. Their principal business is carrying iron ore, but they 
also carry coal, flour, and, in short, any cargo they can obtain. 
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In few lines of business has the decrease in the price charged 
for service been so extreme. In 1872, when I went to the Lake 
Superior region, the lake rate on iron ore from Marquette to 
Lake Erie ports was $3 per ton in the summer, rising to $6 per 
ton in the bad weather of the autumn. We are now giad to 
receive 70 cents a ton for carrying ore from Duluth to Lake 


Erie ports—it is a distance of about 1.000 miles. So far are 
] 


lake rates from being excessive that their cheapness is oné of 
the marvels of transportation. 

But this is an infinitesimal part of the mistake of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. If the Lake carriers would 
transport iron ore from Duluth and Ashland and Marquette 


to Lake Erie ports for nothing, still that ore could not compete 
with free Cuban ores at eastern points. 

To recur to Herbert Knox Smith’s report, he states that the 
eost of Lake Superior iron ore at Lake Erie ports to the Steel 
Corporation is as follows: 


Mine cost - ei alii ” - $1. 21 
Railroad freight. -—-~- Gaited . “ ‘ at 10 
Lake freight aa = ee 3 ‘ mean 61 
General charges a - aa 18 
Making a total of . = per ton » 40 

Now Jet us deduct the Lake freight $0.61 and we lave a 
remainder of $1.79 as what the cost of iron ore would be in 
Lake Erie ports if it was transported across the Lake for 
nothing. The rail freight from Lake Erie ports to Pittsburgh 
is $0.96; adding this we would have a cost of $2.75 at Pitts- 
burgh if no charge was made for transportation across the 
Lakes. But as the Steel Corporation owns its own railroad 


from Conneaut to Pittsburgh and makes a profit on its busi 
ness, it would probably be fair to make a deduction of 36 
cents a ton from this cost, which would leave the actual cost 
at Pittsburgh $2.39 a ton if transported free across the Lakes. 


Now, what would Cuban ore cost at Pittsburgh? Recurring 
again to the statement which I made earlier in this debate 
and for which I gave my authority, we have the following 
statement : 

Mining and freight cost in Cuba ; €0. 25 
Ocein freight ¥ neo 
Railroad freight to Pittsburgh reduced as promised 1. 25 

Total 00 


Or a total cost of $2 a ton, or 39 cents less than the cost of 
Lake Superior ore at the same point, if the latter had been 
transported free the But Pittsburgh 
eastern Pennsylvania, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania’s 


across Lakes. is me 


statement referred to that section. Eastern Pennsylvania in 
the steel business means Bethlehem and Steelton. For these 
points add $1 to the cost of Lake Superior ore and subtract 


$1 from the cost of Cuban ore and we have the cost of Lake 
Superior ore at eastern Pennsylvania points $3.59 a ton; cost 
of Cuban ore at same points $1 a ton. Figures on transporta- 
tion east of Pittsburgh are not absolutely correct, but they are 


substantially so. If we restore the Lake freight on the Lake 


| Superior ores, we have a cost at Bethlehem or Steelton of S4 


a ton for such ores as against a cost of $1, or at the outs 
$1.25, for Cuban and at Philadelphia and Baltimore the 
conditions are still more unfavorable for the Lake Superior ors 

This is suflicient to show the marvelous inaccuracy of t! 
statement made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania that Lake 
Superior ores could be laid down in eastern Pennsylvania points 
in competition with Cuban ores but for the extortion of the 
Lake carriers under the dictation of the steel corporation. | 
have shown that the cost would be nearly three times the 
of Cuban ores, even with free transportation across the L:fkes 
To talk of competition under such absurd. Of 
course, no one asks for a duty on iron ore high enough to permit 
such competition. That would be unreasonable; but I do think 
that domestic producers are entitled to fair protection in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, in the Pittsburgh district, and that the miners 
in the Champlain district of New York and those in New Jerse 
are entitled to a fair chance in the eastern markets. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania contends that free ore 


ores, 


is 


conditions 


'V 


is in the interest of the smaller manufacturers, while the duty 
would be in the interest of the great manufacturers, and yet the 
gentleman, if he had given any study to the subject at all, 


would have learned that all of the great deposits of Cuban ore 
are owned by the Bethlehem Steel Co., whose works are in the 
district of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the steel corpora- 
tion, or the Spanish-American Co., which is a subsidiary of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., the control of whose stock is owned by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. None of these are small manu- 
facturers, and all of them will themselves use all of the ore 
they will import. It is not likely that they will be so generous, 
or so lacking in business acumen, as to sell those ores at a low 
price, in order to build up competition from the small manufac- 
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turers in the very districts they now themselves control. This 
remark applies especially to the Bethlehem and Pennsylvania 
Steel Cos., as the steel corporation has other very large bodies 
of pre from which it will continue to draw its principal supply. 
Nor is it true, as intimated, that the steel corporation controls 
the bulk of the Lake Superior ores. 


ore controlled by that corporation in the Lake Superior district 
1,200,000,000 tons, and Mr, C. W. Hayes, of the United States 


ot 
att ad 


Geological Survey, estimates the entire ore supplies of the Lake | 


Superior district at present available as 3,500,000,000 tons. 
Whether these two estimates are made upon the same basis I do 


not know, but it is certain that in the State of Michigan a very 


careful estimate of the total amount of iron ore developed has 
lately been made by Mr. Finlay, an expert of high standing, em- | 


ployed by the tax commission of Michigan to make such esti- 
mate as a basis for taxation. His estimate shows that out of 
188,000,000 tons of ore developed in that Stute only 54,000,000 
tons are controlled by the steel corporation, and of the remain- 
ing portion a very large proportion is owned by merchant miners 


who are not connected with manufacturers and sell their ore in | 


the open market. 

It seems fo me entirely clear that the statement of Mr. Schwab 
is entirely justified by the facts and that the ultimate consumer 
of iron and steel products can not possibly reap any benefit from 
free iron ore. The only possible effect of that provision, should 
the bill be enacted into law, would be to deprive the United 
States Treasury of the duty and add it to the profits of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., in the district of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and to those of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. The gentle- 


man from Pennsylvania frankly stated that the purpose of this | 2 I 1 , 
| those who opposed my nomination and election, this House— 


bill was to extend the zone within which foreign products could 


be sold, thereby decreasing by a like amount the sales of Ameri- | 


can products, decreasing the rewards of American laborers, and 
throwing a certain number of American workmen out of employ- 
ment, 


Omnibus Claims Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. CALEB POWERS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In true Hovusz or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 2, 1912. 


_ The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 19115) 
appropriations for payment of certain claims in accordance with find- 


of Merch 3%, 1883, and March 3, 
Bowman and Tucker Acts 

Mr. POWERS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I want to say a word in 


1887, and commonly knowr as the 


War Claims Committee in regard to them. 

A majority of the members of the Committee on War Claims 
are Democrats. The duty of this committee, as I understand it, 
is to investigate claims against the Government growing out 
of the injury to, or use of, property by the Federal Government 
or Federal troops in suppressing the rebellion. This does not 
apply to property destroyed in the course of the war, nor does 
it apply to property used or taken by the Confederate Army to 
sustain or uphold the Confederacy. 

The bill reported by the War Claims Committee, and which 
is now before this House for approval, or disapproval, carries 
an appropriation of about $1,600,000 for the purpose of repaying 
those whose property was used or taken by the Federal troops 
or Government in helping to put down the rebellion. These 
claims have been due and unpaid for the last half a century. 
Congresses have come and Congresses have gone and these just 
claims have remained unpaid. And it has remained for this 
Democratic House of Representatives to allow these claims. 
I congratulate the Democratic Committee on War Claims for 
reporting favorably these claims, and I congratulate this Demo- 
cratic House for allowing them, 

There are a number of unpaid war claims in the district I 
have the honor to represent. During my short stay in Congress 
I have introduced a number of bills for the relief of those whose 
property was taken or used by Federal troops in suppressing 
the rebellion. I realize that it is not the policy of Congress to 
pay for property destroyed in the course of the war, but only 
to pay for property taken or used by Federal troops. 

Of the bills I have introduced I am glad to say that this 
committee has reported favorably and that this House will pass 


The recent report of the | 
United States Bureau of Corporations estimates the amount of | 





making | 


! | strongly Democratic though it is. 
regard to the merits of the claims here under discussion and | 
incidentally make a few observations as to the conduct of the | 


one dozen just claims for people living in the district which nas 
honored me by electing me a Member of this House. 

I introduced bills for the following claimants and for the fol- 
lowing amounts: 
Thomas P. Caldwell, Laurel County 
Valentine I. Brewer, Owsley County 


> aw heir of the estate of Thomas D. Denny, Wayne 
ounty____ 


- Ann Dobbs, widow of Nathaniel B. Dobbs, Pulaski 
‘ounty_- 


Robert Hardwick, Pulaski County 980. 00 
William B. Kelly, Clay County 50. 00 
Harriet N. Lair, Pulaski County 350. 00 
Ella J. Vermillion and others, children and heirs at law of 

Zachariah A. Morgan, Letcher County 52. 60 
Mary Speak, widow of Jesse C. Speak, deceased, Laurel 

County daha aes 36. GO 
To the trustees of the Baptist Chureh of Somerset, Ky 1, 500. 00 
ro the trustees of the Presbyterian Church at Somerset, Ky-- 550. 00 
Patrick Henry Bridgewater, Adair County 220. 00 

I am glad to say that these claims have been favorably con- 
sidered and that they will pass this House. 

I have other meritorious claims pending, and I hope in due 
time they will be favorably reported and allowed. 

During my campaign for Congress those opposing me claimed 
that I would have no influence in Congress in the event I was 
elected, and that this would especially be true if the House 
should happen to be Democratic. Before I was elected to Con- 
gress—and therefore I can not be charged with any part of it— 
the country seemed to be displeased with the record made by 
the Republican Party and elected an overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic House. This occurred in November, 1911. This House 
now has 67 more Democratic than Republican Members, and 
notwithstanding this fact and notwithstanding the claims of 


$89. 83 
469. 90 


102. 00 


152. 25 


this Democratic House—has allowed or will soon allow and 
authorize to be paid more claims from my district than any 
other district in Kentucky, although 9 out of the 11 districts 
are now represented by Democrats. 

The Committee on War Claims has in this bill reported favor- 
ably 102 claims from Kentucky. Divide that by 11, the num- 
ber of Congressmen from Kentucky, and that shows that if 
each Member had gotten an equal number of claims allowed 
from his district in this bill each would have gotten 9 and a 
raction. I have from my district 12 claims favorably reported, 
although this House is Democratic and although mine is a Re- 
publican district. I want to thank you once again for this 
manifestation of fairness toward me and the district I have the 
honor to represent. I knew the claim made by those opposing 
me that I would be discriminated against and would have no 
influence in Congress was unfounded, and I am glad that this 
Democratic House has refuted the argument made against me 
and upheld the position taken by me. And I shall take pleas- 


ings of the Court of Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts | Ure in informing my constituents that their Representative in 


Congress, although a Republican and although looked upon with 
disfavor by a few Democratic partisans in Kentucky, is receiv- 
ing and shall receive fair and decent treatment by this House, 
T am glad to know that the 
Democratic Party of the Nation has produced men big enough 
and broad enough not to let any local hatred on the part of a 
few Democrats in Kentucky militate against me or interfere 
in a narrow way with my being of the best service of which I 


| am capable to the constituency that has honored me with a seat 


upon the floor of this House. [Applause.] 


Muckraking. 
SPEECI 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


Thursday, February 1, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. ‘Speaker: The Philadelphia Record, with whose editorial 
policy I do not always agree, is one of the best and cleanest 
newspapers in the United States. You can generally rely on 
the news you find in the Record, whether you subscribe to its 
editorial predilection for free trade or not. The great value of 
the paper is in the fairness with which it presents the news. So 
long as we get the news accurately and understand the edi- 
torial drift, it makes very little difference whether the editorial 
view is right or wrong. We are usually prepared for it and 
know how to meet it. We need newspapers like the Record be- 
cause, as in all other large cities, there has been much muck- 














raking in recent years, and perhaps more in Philadelphia than 
elsewhere. 

We are all, I think, slowly coming to realize that the reading 
public looks more intently to the lurid headlines and to the 
cartoons than it does to the text, and that if it is frequently 
fooled with regard to political questions, as we sometimes feel 
justified in thinking it is, the responsibility rests largely upon 
who jump at hasty conclusions concerning men and 
mensures, and who have neither the time nor patience to ex- 
amine the facts. 

Only a few days ago a startling announcement in all the 
Philadelphia newspapers indicated that the cost of living was 
deliberately increased because of the storing up in warehouses 
of food supplies withheld from the public market. At this 
time, when the topic is uppermost in the public mind, such a 
statement finds ready credence with the unthinking. The day 
following the publication, when the facts were finally ascer- 
tained, the glaring headlines gave way to explanatory state- 
ments and ultimately to a retraction. Apparently, the original 
statement was not true. 

Again, yesterday, one of the Republican newspapers which 
had been conducting a bitter campaign against the Democratic 
city solicitor of Philadelphia acknowledged its error and to-day 
all the newspapers of the city announce that a full and complete 
retraction of the original charges has been made. 


those 
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I mention these incidents to show how easy it is with the | 


sensational, right or wrong, to inflame the public mind. It is 
no more the fault of the newspapers, perhaps, than it is of the 
reader, Who finds more satisfaction in the sporting page or the 
passage of the “ugly word” than he does in the religious col- 
uwnn or in the >roceedings of the legislative body. 

With this brief statement I again draw attention to the 
Philadelphia Record. 
It is in favor of such measures as have been brought in here by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNprerwoop], the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. It does not, as we Repub- 
licans do, see any harm in these measures. On the contrary, it 
frequently contends that the reductions of duties which they 
impose, leading even to ultimate free trade, will do no harm 
to the business interests or to the wage earners of the country. 


Radically as we differ upon this point, it is a matter of con- | 


gratulation that all regular Republicans can agree with the 
Philadelphia Record this morning in an editorial which it pub- 
lishes under the heading of ‘‘ Too much reckless talk.” Of such 
sound reasoning and common sense is this editorial and so near 
in statement of fact to the actual truth with regard to certain 
destructive policies now finding a foothold in this country, that 
I submit it in full as a part of my remarks. 


Editorially it is opposed to protection. | 


| passed the Senate on his motion. 





That there are demagogues who aimlessly and recklessly at- | 


tack all business and irreverently assail commendable enter 
prise in the United States is clearly set forth in the statement 
of this high Democratie authority. In indorsing the action of 
’resident Taft in calling : 
ord is generous and takes high ground. 
to the House and to the country. 


ows 


Here it is: 


[Editorial from the Philadelphia Record (Democratic), February 1, 
1912.) 
TOO MUC"I RECKLESS TALK. 
The Philadelphia Produce Exchange is to be commended for the 
promptness with which it acted in calling State Food Commissioner 
Foust to accoun. for his misleading and exaggerated statement that 


there are now in cold storage enough poultry, game, butter, and eggs to 
feed the entire country until next July. It is to the credit of the com- 
missioner that he made a handsome retraction as soon as the figures 
were submitted to him showing how inaccurate his remarks were; but 
even at that it Is to be feared that his reckless statement has added to 
the embarrassments of a difficult situation, as many who read what he 
first said will fail to see his correction. 

Much of the present unrest and hesitation in the business world is 
dne to similar wild statements of the muckrakers and the so-called 
progressive politicians of both parties, who keep up such an unceasing 
denunciation of everything upon a very slender basis of facts. Not only 
are the very fundamentals of government attacked, but in all lines of 
trade and other activity there is such a constant criticism of all things 
that many unreflecting people are almost irresistibly led to believe that 
the whole fabric of the United States is based upon graft and corrup- 
tion, and that every other man is a thief seeking to rob the unwary. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from the truth. The vast ma- 


jority of merchants and manufacturers are honorable and honest, as | 


is shown by the great extension of credit in busines as conducted to- 
day, and our Government, Federal, State, and municipal, is on a 
higher plane than ever before. In national matters especially there is 
no more comparison between the present conduct of affairs and such 
a period of debauchery and corruption as the two terms of Grant than 
there is between daylight and darkness. 

President Taft is entirely right in calling a halt upon these reckless 
defamers of everything, and in insisting that they shall prove their 
Sweeping denounciations or be silent. In business it would be well if 
all careless statements, such as those of Commissioner Foust, which are 
calculated to give many persons the idea that the present high cost of 
living is the result of a deliberate conspiracy to rob them, should be 
promptly challenged and verification demanded. This country is not 
going to the bow wows, but it would be more prosperous and there 
would be more comfort in living if there were not so many blatant 
demagogues and self-constituted social reformers shouting their nos- 
trums at us from the housetops. 


halt upon the muckrakers the Rec- | 
I commend its editoria! | 


White Earth Indian Reservation. 


SPEECH 


HALVOR STEENERSON, 


MINNESOTA, 


’ 
I 


HON. 


or 
In toe Howse or Represenravives, 


Wednesday, February 7, 1972, 


On certain legislation affecting the White Earth Indian Reservatio 
Mr. STEENERSON said: 
Mr. Seeaker: To show the origin and history of and reason 


for the additional allotment legislation from its first appear 
ance before Congress in Mareh, 1897, to the final passage of 


the act of April 28, 1904, the so-called Steenerson Act, I have 
compiled and will insert in the Recorp the committee and de 
partment reports on the various bills. 

The records show that this proposition for additional 
ments, which is now assailed by the attorneys for the Interior 
Department as designed in the interest of lumber companies, 
was first introduced in Congress and embodied in a Senate bill 
by Senator Netson in 1897 (S. 412, Fifty-fifth Congress), and 
f (CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, lifty- 
It was twice intro- 


allot- 


fifth Congress, p. 5694, S. Rept. No. 908.) 


duced by Congressman Eddy and four times favorably recom- 
mended by the same depariment that now condemns it. When 
| this bill for additional allotments, which had been pending 
| in Congress for seven years, finally passed, which was dur- 
ing my first term, the Indians were so pleased that without 
my knowledge they convened a council on May 9, 1904, and 
unanimously elected nre a member of the tribe, and, as I was 
told, caused the proceedings to be certified to the Secretary of 


the Interior by the United States Indian agent for approval or 
disapproval, and I was requested to be present at annual 
festival in June when the ceremony of promulgation would 


the 





take place. I went there to accept the honor, just as officials, 
Representatives, and even [residents have accepted member 
ship in social, fraternal, and labor organizations, such ; 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the United Ord of 
Redmen, and the Masons, and so forth. 

In response to the chief's speech, presenting the pipe of peace, 
in which he declared that I was the first white man who had 


kept word with his people, and that they had unanimously made 


me a member and wished me to have the best allotment on the 
reservation, and I could even have his own, I replied that whi 

[I appreciated the honor I would decline not only to nt his 
| Jand, but that I would decline to accept any land or benefits 
whatever. Later it was pointed out to me that the Indian cu 
tom of gift making at festivals was held in great reve: 
and sanctity, and that custom required the gift, whatever 
was, to be accepted, and that to refuse to accept it amounted 
to a serious discourtesy. It was further pointed out that under 
Indian usage and custom when such gift was accepted the 





giver or givers expected a gift in return of about equal value. 
“Gift making grows into an act of worship. Indians always 
carry with them presents to be given away according to their 


position; those visited respond by another gift.’ (Spencer's 
Sociology, sec. 367-8.) So here was a dilemma; if I refused, 
the Indians would be insulted, and if I accepted they would 
expect me to give them something of equivalent value in re 
turn, on pain of forfeiting their friendship. As a way out of 
the difficulty the plan suggested itself of accepting the allot- 
ment—in the event of my enrollment—in trust and using the 


proceeds to establish for the tribe a free hospital or similar 
benevolence. In part execution of this plan the application for 
allotment was sent to me by the Secretary of the Indian coun- 
ceil all filled out, and it was returned to him to be filed or used 
only in the event of my name being placed on the rolls, which 


it never was; and consequently the application amounts to 
nothing, and I never knew or heard of its being filed until 
recently. 


That the people of White Earth did not understand that this 
proceeding indicated any evil design on my part against their 
property is sufficiently evidenced by the fact that I was not only 
unanimously reelected in 1904, but in the three campaigns since 
that time I have always received their united support. It was 
my only desire to establish and maintain friendship and mutual 
regard with these people who had confided in me and honored me, 

[First session Fifty-fifth Congress. ] 

S. 412. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief and 

civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” ap- 


proved January 14, 1889; introduced by Mr. NELSON; referred to Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs (Reconrp, p. 42, Mar. 16, 1897) ; reported back 
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with amendments (8S. Rept. No. 998, p. 4603), with new title, “To 
provide for allotments to Indians on White Earth Reservation, in Min- 
nesota.”” Amended and passed Senate (p. 5694); referred to House 
Committee on Indian Affairs (p. 5796). 
[S. Rept. No. 998, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session.] 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MINNESOTA. 
(May 5, 1898.—-Ordered to be printed.) 

Mr. Mantle, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
following wort, to accompany 8S. 412: 

hie mumittee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 412) to amend “An act entitled ‘An act for the relief and civiliza- 
tion of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ approved 
Januat 14, 1889,” have had the same under consideration anc report 
as follows: 

TI bill was referred by the Committee on Indian Affairs to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for his opinion and advice in respect to the same. 
Hlis response thereto is hereto attached and made a part of this report, 
including a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The sub- 
stance of the Secretary's recommendation is that he recommends the 


adoption of the following substitute for the foregoing bill, to wit: 


“A bill to provide for allotments to Indians on White Earth Reserva- 
tion, in Minnesota. 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is here! authorized to allot to each Chippewa Indian now legally 
residi upon the White Earth Reservation under treaty with or laws 
of the United State in accordance with the express promises made to 
them by the commissioners appointed under the act of Congress entitled 
‘An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Min ota,’ approved January 14, 1889, and to those Indians 
who may remove to the said reservation who are entitled to take an 
allotment under article 7 of the treaty of April 18, 1867, between the 
United States and the Chippewa Indians of the Mississippi, 160 acres 
of land: and said allotments shall be made, and patents issued there- 
for, in the same manner, and having the same effect, as is provided in 


the general-allotment act entitled ‘An act to amend and further extend 
the benefits of the act approved February 8, 1867, entitled “An act to 
provide for the allotment of land in severalty to @ndians on the various 
reservations, and to extend the protection of the commissioners of the 
United States over the Indians, and for other purposes,” ’ approved Feb- 


ruary 28, 1891: Provided, That any allotments of less than 160 acres 
heretofore made and not accepted by the Indians may be canceled by 
the Secretary of the Interior and new allotments of 160 acres to each 


Indian entitied thereto may be issued in lieu of those canceled.” 


Your comnr 


ttee concur in this recommendation of the Secretary, and 
accordingly recommend that all after the enacting clause be stricken 
out and that the foregoing bill proposed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior be substituted therefor, and that the title of sad bill be amended 
by striking out all of the same and inserting in place thereof the fol- 
lowing: “A bill to provide for allotments to Indians on the White 
Earth Reservation, in Minnesota’’; and that the bill when so amended 
do pass. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 1, 1898. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of a communica- 


tion of the 20th ultimo from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
reply to your letter of the 11th ultimo addressed to him, relative to 
S. 412. “A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ ap- 
proved January 14, 1889.’ 

This bill is identical with H. R. 1885, upon which report has this | 
day been made to the chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, House of 
Representative 

In reporting on H. R. 1885, I have concurred in the views of the 
commissioner 

Very respectfully, C. N. Buiss, Secretary. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERTOR, 
OFrFricr OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March $80, 1898. 

Stn: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by department 
referen the 15th instant. for report, of a communication from Hon. 
JaMEes 8S. § RMAN, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Honse of R 


ntatives, 


dated March 12, 1898, with which he incloses 


H. R. 1885, “A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa_Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ ap- 
proved January 14, 1889.” Mr. SHERMAN requested a report thereon 
by this department 

I am also in receipt of a communication from Hon. R. F. Pettigrew, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, dated the 11th 
instant, with which he incloses Senate bill 412, bearing the same title 
as said HW. R. 1885. Mr. Pettigrew also requested a report upon the 
bill submitted. 

Comparison shows that the two bills are identical; a single report 
will therefore suffice fo" both cases. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that section 3 of the said act of Janu- 
ary 14, 1889. shal! be so amended as to give allotments of 160 acres 
each to ali the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, beneficiaries of said 
act: and in case there is an insufficient amount of land to fill said 


allotments on the White Earth Reservation, the deficiency shall be 
made up from the unceded lands on the Red Lake Reservation. 

And section 2 of the bill provides that section 7 of the act of January 
14, 1889, shall be amended as regards the distribution of the annual 
interest.for 50 years. The act of January 14, 1889, provides that one- 
half the annual interest for 50 years shall, except in the cases otherwise 
provided, be paid in equal parts to heads of families and guardians of 
minor orphans; one-fourth of said interest, in equal shares per capita, 
to all other classes of Indians; and the remaining one-fourth shal] be 
devoted to the establishment and support of public schools. The bill 
provides that three-fourths of the interest during said period shall be 
paid annually per capita to all the Chippewa Indians, and the remaining 
one-fourth shall be devoted to the establishment and maintenance of 
free schools. 

In reporting upon the matter I have the honor to state that the views 
of this office concerning the aliotment of 160 acres of land to certain 
of the Chippewa Indians, beneficiaries of said act of January 14, 1889, 





are fully stated in office letter of April 20, 1892, to the department. 
In said letter the office recommended the allotment of 160 acres to all 
the Chippewa Indians legally residing upon the White Earth Reserva- 
tion and to such other Indians as might remove to the White Earth 
Reservation who were entitled to allotments under the provisions of 
Article VII of the treaty of March 19, 1867 (16 Stats., 721). Said 
office letter, an opinion of the Assistant Attorney General for the In- 
terior Department concerning the matter, letters of the original Chip- 
pewa commissioners, and a draft of a bill to carry said recommenda- 
tion into effect, are printed as Senate Executive Document No. 99, 
Fifty-second Congress, first session, to which your attention is re- 
spectfully invited. 

After giving all the facts in the case as they were then known, the 
number of Indians it was estimated would be entitled to allotments of 
160 acres each, and the area of the White Earth Reservation, it was 
stated that after making a reasonable allowance for swampy and un- 
available land it was thought there would still remain sufhcient good 
land on the White Earth Reservation to make the increased allotments 
and leave a small surplus of good agricultural land. 

The conditions have not materially changed since the writing of said 
letter, except that there has probably been a small increase in numbers 
in each of the bands; still, it is thought that this increase is not suffi- 
cient to exhaust al) the available land on the White Earth Reservation 
if the allotments of 160 acres are confined to the classes named—those 
who are legally residing on the White Earth Reservation and those 
who were entitled to take advantage of the provisions of Article VII of 
the treaty of March 19. 1867. 
see no reason why the recommendation of the office of April 20, 
1892, should be changed, and respectfully suggest that the bill be 
amended to conform thereto. I am not inclined to favorably consider 
the proposition to make up the deficiency in the allotments from the 
diminished Red Lake Reservation in case there should be an insufficient 
amount of land at White Earth Reservation. It was certainly never 
intended in the original act that the Indians of any of the other reser- 
vations should have allotments on the diminished Red Lake Reservation. 
In addition, the Red Lake Indians have contributed more than any 
other band of Chippewas to the general fund. I am also inclined to 
think that such a change could not be made without at least the con- 
sent of the Red Lake Indians, and probably not without the consent of 
all the Chippewas of Minnesota. 

Neither am I inclined to favorably regard the proposed change in the 
method of distributing the annual interest for the first 50 years. 
While the change is not a radical one, I doubt its expediency. I am 
also inclined to think that it would require the consent of the Indians. 
I do not believe that the consent of the Indians to the change could be 
obtained, and I think it would be impracticable to try. It is accord- 
ingly recommended that this feature of the bill be stricken out, 

The bills and the letters of Senator Pettigrew and Representative 
SHERMAN are returned herewith; also duplicate copies of this report. 
It is respectfully recommended that one copy of the report be sent to 
Senator Pettigrew with his letter, and that the other copy be sent to 
Representative SHERMAN. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. A. Jones, Conimissioner, 

The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 





[Third session Fifty-fifth Congress. ] 


H. R. 1885. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief and 
civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” ap- 
proved January 14, 1889; introduced by Mr. Morris and referred to 
Committee on Indian Affairs (p. 151); reported back with amendments 
(H. Rept. No. 1660). 


{H. Rept. No. 1660. Fifty-fifth Congress, third session.] 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MINNESOTA. 


1898.—Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed.) 


Mr. Eddy, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the fol- 
lowing report, to accompany H. R. 1885: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred. the bill 
(H. R. 1885) to amend an act entitled “An act for the relief and civy- 
ilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,” approved 
January 14, 1889, have had the same under consideration and report 
as follows: 

This bill was referred by the Committee on Indian Affairs to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for his opinion and advice in respect to the same. 
His response thereto is hereto attached and made a part of this report, 
including a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The sub- 
stance of the Secretary’s recommendation is that he recommends the 
adoption of the following substitute for the foregoing bill, to wit: 


“A bill to provide for allotments to Indians on White Earth Reservation 
in Minnesota. 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be. and 
he is hereby, authorized tc allot to each Chippewa Indian now lezally 
residing upon the White Earth Reservation under treaty with or laws 
of the United States, in accordance with the express promises made to 
them by the commissioncrs appointed under the act of Congress entitled 
‘An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota,’ approved January 14, 1889, and to those Indians 
who may remove to the said reservation who are entitled to take an 
allotment under article 7 of the treaty of April 18, 1867, between the 
United States and the Chippewa Indians of the Mississippi, 160 acres 
of land; and said allotments shall be made, and patents issued therefor, 
in the same manner and having the same effect as is provided in the 
general allotment act entitled ‘An act to amend and further extend 
the benefits of the act approved February 8, 1867, entitled “An act to 
provide for the allotment of land in severalty to Indians on the various 
reservations, and to extend the protection of the commissioners of the 
United States over the Indians, and for other purposes,” approved 
February 28, 1891: Provided, That any allotments of less than 160 
acres heretofore made and not accepted by the Indians may be canceled 
by the Secretary of the Interior and new allotments of 160 acres to 
each Indian entitled thereto may be issued in lieu of those canceled.” 

Your committee concur in this recommendation of the Secretary, and 
accordingly recommend that all after the enacting clause be stricken 
out and that the foregoing bill proposed by the Secretary of the Interior 
be substituted therefor, and that the title of said bill be amended by 


(Dec. 6, 


striking out al! of the same and inserting in place thereof the follow- 
rovide for allotments to Indians on the White Earth 
and that the bill when so amended do pass. 


ing: “‘A bill to 
Reservation in Minnesota ” ; 






DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 1, 1898. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
12th ultimo and accompanying bill (H. R. 1885), “A bill to amend an 
act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State 
of Minnesota,’ approved January 14, 1889. 

This bill provides that the act of 1889 shall be so amended as to give 
allotments of 16€ acres each to all the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, 

neficiaries of said act; and in case there is an insufficient amount of 
land to fill said allotments on the White Earth Reservation the defi- 
ciency shall be made up from the unceded lands of the Red Lake Kes- 
ervation, and also that it be amended as regards the distribution of the 
annual interest for 50 years. 

In response thereto I transmit herewith a copy of a communication 
of the 30th ultimo from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, wherein it 

shown that the matter of giving the Indians of White Earth, and to 
such as might remove thereto, 160 acres each was recommended by this 

April 20, 1892, This recommendation, with the opinion of the 
\ssistant Attorney General for this department concurring in the mat- 
ter, letters of the original Chippewa commissioners, and draft of bill to 
carry the same into effect, are contained in Senate Executive Document 
No. 99, Fifty-second Congress, first session. 

rhe commissioner sees no reason why the recommendation of his 
office, above referred to, should be changed, and suggests that the bili 
be amended to conform thereto. He is not inclined to favorably con- 
sider the proposition to make up the deficiency in the allotments from 
the diminished Red Lake Reservation, nor is he inclined to the pro- 
posed change in the methods of distributing the annual interest for the 
first 50 years. 

In the views of the commissioner I concur. 

Very respectfully, 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON 


C.%. 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives. 


sLISS, Secretary. 
The 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 30, 1898. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by department ref- 
erence of the 15th instant, for report, of a communication from Hon. 
JaMes 8S. SHERMAN, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, House 
of Representatives, dated March 12, 1898, with which he incloses H. R. 
18S5, “A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act for the relief and civil- 
ization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ approved 
January 14, 1889." Mr. SHERMAN requested a report thereon by this 
department. 
| am also in receipt of a communication from Hon. R. F. Pettigrew, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, dated the 11th 
instant, with which he incloses Senate bill. 412, bearing the same title 
as said H. R 1885. Mr. Pettigrew also requested a report upon the 

bill submitted. : 
Comparison shows that the two bills are identical; a single report 


will therefore suffice for both cases. 

section 1 of the bill provides that section 3 of the said act of Jannu- 
ary 14, 1889, shall be so amended as to give allotments of 160 acres 
each to all the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, beneficiaries of said 


ict; and in ease there is an insufficient amount of land to fill said 
allotments on the White Earth Reservation the deficiency shall be made 
up from the unceded lands on the Red Lake Reservation. 

(nd section 2 of the bill provides that section 7 of the act of January 
14. 1889, shall be amended as regards the distribution of the annual 
interest for 50 years. The act of January 14, 1889, provides that one- 
half the annual interest for 50 years shall, except in the cases other- 
wise provided, be paid in equal parts to heads of families and guardians 
of minor orphans; one-fourth of said interest, in equal shares per 
capita, to all other classes of Indians, and the remaining one-fourth 
shall be devoted to the establishment and support of public schools. 
The bill provides that three-fourths of the interest during said period 
shall be paid annually per capita to all the Chippewa Indians, and the 
remaining one-fourth shall be devoted to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of free schools. 

In eee upon the matter I have the honor to state that the 
views of this office concerning the allotment of 160 acres of land to 
certain of the Chippewa Indians, beneficiaries of said act of January 
14, 1889, are fully stated in office letter of April 20, 1892, to the de- 
partment. In said letter the office recommended the allotment of 160 
acres to all the Chippewa Indians legally residing upon the White 
Earth Reservation and to such other Indians as might remove to the 
White Earth Reservation who were entitled to allotments under the 
provisions of Article VII of the treaty of March 19, 1867 (16 Stats., 
721). Said office letter, an opinion of the Assistant Attorney General 
for the Interior Department concerning the matter, letters of the 
original Chippewa commissioners, and a draft of a bill to carry said 
recommendation into effect, are printed as Senate Executive Document 
No. 99, Fifty-second Congress, first session, to which your attention is 
respectfully invited. 


After giving all the facts in the case as they were then known. the 
number of Indians it was estimated would be entitled to allotments of 
160 acres each, and the area of the White Earth Reservation, it was 
stated that, after making a reasonable allowance for swampy and un- 
available land, it was thought there would still remain sufficient good 
land on the White Earth Reservation to make the increased allotments 
and leave a small surplus of good agricultural !and. 

The conditions have not materially changed since the writing of said 
letter, except that there has probably been a small increase in numbers 
in each of the bands; still. it is thought that this increase is not 
sufficient to exhaust all the available land on the White Earth Reserva- 
tion if the allotments of 160 acres are confined to the classes named— 
those who are legally residing on the White Earth Reservation and 
those who were entitled to take advantage of the provisions of Article 
VII of the treaty of March 19, 1867. 

I see no reason why the recommendation of the office of April 20, 
1892, should be changed, and respectfully suggest that the bill be 
amended to conform thereto. I am not inclined to favorably consider 
the proposition to make up the deficiency in the allotments from the 
diminished Red Lake Reservation in case there should be an insuffi- 
cient amount of land at White Earth Reservation. It was certainly 
never intended in the original act that the Indians of any of the other 
reservations should have allotments on the diminished Red Lake Reser- 
vation. In addition, the Red Lake Indians have contributed more than 
any other band of Chippewas to the general fund. I am also inclined 
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to think that such a change could not be made without at least the 
consent of the Red Lake Indians, and probably not without the consent 
of all the Chippewas of Minnesota. 

Neither am | inclined to favorably regard the proposed change in 
the method of distributing the annual interest for the first 50 years 
While the change is not a radical one, I doubt its expediency I am 
also inclined to think that it would require the consent of the Indians 
I do not believe that the consent of the Indians to the change could be 
obtained, and I think it would be impracticable to try. It is acvord- 
ingly recommended that this feature of the bill be stricken out. 

The bills and the letters of Senator Pettigrew and Representative 
Sherman are returned herewith: also duplicate copies of this report. 
It is respectfully recommended that one copy of the report be sent to 


Senator Pettigrew with his letter and that the other copy be sent to 
Representative Sherman. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. A. JONES, Commissione? 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
{First session Fifty-sixth Congress. ] 
H. R. 997. A bill to provide allotments to Indians on White Earth 


Reservation in Minnesota; introduced by Mr. Eddy; referred to Com 
mittee on Indian Affairs (p. 56); reported back with amendments 
(H. Rept. 493; p. 2566). 

{H. Rept. No. 493, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
ALLOTMENTS 
(Mar. 5, 


first session. | 


TO INDIANS ON 
1900.—Referred to 


WHITE EARTH 
the House 
printed.) 
Mr. Eddy, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

lowing report to accompany H. R. 997: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 

(H. R. 997) providing for allotments to Indians on the 


RESERVATION 
Calendar and 


IN 
ordered to 


MINNESOTA, 


submitted the fol 


referred the bill 
White Earth 


Reservation, in Minnesota, report the same back with the following 
amendments : 

Strike out all after the word “ provided"’ and substitute the fol 
lowing : 

“That where any allotments of less than 160 acres have heretofore 


been made the allottee shall be allowed to take an additional allotment, 


which, together with the land already allotted, shall not exceed 160 
acres: And provided further, That if there is not sufficient land in said 
White Earth (diminished) Reservation subject to allotment, each Indian 
entitled to allotments under the provisions of this act shall receive a 


pro rata allotment.” 

And that so amended the bill do pass. 

On March 19, 1867, a treaty was made and concluded by 
the representatives of the United States and Hole in the Day and other 
chiefs, representing the “ Mississippi Chippewas,"” whereby tl} id 
bands ceded large trarts of land held by them, and accepted in payment 


and between 


for said relinquishment a tract of land designated in article 2 of the 
treaty above noted, and since known as the “ White Earth Reservation.” 
(See Exhibit A.) Provision was made in said treaty, above noted, 
providing for allotments of land for each and every member « 
band known as the “Chippewas of the Mississippi,” in quantity 
specified in article 7 of said treaty (see Exhibit B), and which entitled 
every man, woman, and child of said band to 160 acres of land 
Many of the most enterprising members of said band have acquired 
certificates and title to land in quantity, as therein specified, viz, 160 
acres. 

In 1889 an agreement was entered into by and between the rep 
sentatives of the United States, viz, the “ Chippewa Commission,” and 
the Chippewas of Minnesota, and in which agreement the “ Chippewas 
of the Mississippi” became coparticipants, and which agreement w 
known as “An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa 
Minnesota.” 

The agreement provided, among other matters, that after tf} ) 
proval of said act by the President “all of said Chippewas of Minnesota 


should be removed to and allotted lands on the White Earth R 

tion in conformity to the act of February 8, 1887. (See Exhibit ©.) 
The provision was the occasion of a great deal of argument between 
the members of the commission and the representative men of the 
“Chippewas of the Mississippi’; the Indians contending that th 


rights to the 160-acre benefits were not impaired by said provisions, 
and persisted that their lands should be allotted in the future, as here 
tofore, and in quantity as specified in article 7 of the treaty of March 
19. 1867, and supported their claims by citing provisions embodied in 
section 1 of the general allotment act of February 8, 1887 Exhibit 
D), and which clearly demonstrated the validity of their claim, viz, * in 
quantity as specified in such treaty or act”; and it was not until th 
most solemn promise had been given as a pledge by the members of the 
Chippewa Commission that land would be allotted to every man, woman, 
and child of the Chippewas of the Mississippi in quantity (160 acres) 
as heretofore (see Exhibit E) that the chiefs finally counseled and 
advised the male adults, members of their bands, to sign the agreement 
(Legislation of 1889.) 

Some time during the fall of 1890, under the chairmanship of Hon 
H. M. Rice, the matter of allotting lands fo members of the “ Chippewas 
of the Mississippi” was begun and land was allotted on the lines d 
in quantity (160 acres) as promised and interpreted by said commission. 


(see 


(See Exhibit E.) ‘This complacent course was continued until s« 
time during the fore part of July, 1891 About this time, too, f} 
personnel of the “Chippewa Commission” was changed under ni 


auspices. A short time after this change the Indians (members of the 
Chippewas of the Mississippi) were informed by the newly appointed 
members of the “ Chippewa Commission ; that said commission had been 
instructed by the Indian Office to discontinue the allotment of land in 
the 160-acre quantity. but, instead, to allot land in 80-acre lots only 
any one Indian, including the Chippewas of the Mississippi. The mem 
bers of said band protested and protest to this day that their rights 
and privileges to homes and lands suffered inadequate consideration and 
were otherwise misconstrued and misinterpreted thereby 

The Chippewas of the Mississippi contend. and furthgr emphasize 
the validity of their claims to 160-acre allotments, as heretofore cited, 
on the further fact that section 2079, United States Revised Statutes, 
chapter 2, page 364 (see Fxhibit F), fully sustains the operative validity 
of article of the treaty of March, 1867, relative to land allotments, 
and in quantity as provided by said “ Chippewa Commission,” as noted 
in Exhibit E, herein inclosed. The Chippewas of the Mississippi fur- 
ther contend that no other Chippewa bands in the State of Minnesota 
otherwise than the members of their said band have any right or claims 










































































































































3) 


to land allotments in quantity as specified in said article 7 of the treaty 
of March 1%, 1867, otherwise than the amount stipulated for in the 
general allotment act 
EXHIBIT A, 
[xiract from treaty of Apr. 19, 1867.) 


Al ler to provide a suitable farming region for the said 
bands hereby set apart for their use a tract of land, to be 
located in square forms as nearly as possible, with lines corresponding 
to the Government surveys, which reservation shall include White Earth 
Lake and Rice Lake and contain 36 townships of land; and such por- 
tions of the tract herein provided for as shall be found, upon actual 
survey, to lie outside of the reservation set apart for the Chippewas of 
the Mississippi by the second article of the treaty of March 20, 1865, 


shall be received by them in part consideration for the cession of lands 
made by this agreement 


r. 2. In on 
there j 


Exuisit B. 

[extract from treaty of Apr. 19, 1867, between the United States and 
Hole in the Day and other chiefs representing the Chippewa Indians 
of the Mississippi. ] 

Any. 7. As soon as the location of the reservation set apart by the 
second article hereof shall have been approximately ascertained and 
reported to the Office of Indian Affairs the Secretary of the Interior 
shall cause the same to be surveyed in conformity to the system of 
Government surveys, and whenever. after such survey, any Indians of 
the bands parties hereto, either male or female, shall have 10 acres of 
land under cultivation, such Indian shall be entitled to receive a cer- 
tificate showing him to be entitled to the 40 acres of land, according 
to legal subdivision containing the said 10 acres or the greater part 
thereof, and whenever such Indian shall have an additional 10 acres 
under cultivation, he or she shall be entitled to a certificate for addi- 
tional 40 acres, and so on until the full amount of 160 acres may have 
been certified to any one Indian, and the land so held by any Indian 
shall be exempt from taxation and sale for debt, and shall not be 
alienated except with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and in no case to any person not a member of the Chippewa Tribe. 


ExHIsBiT C. 
[Extract of legislation, 1889.] 


3. That as soon as the census has been taken, and the cession 
and relinguishment has been obtained, approved, and ratified, as specl- 
fied in section 1 of this act, all of said Chippewa Indians in the State 
of Minnesota, except those on the Red Lake Reservation, shall, under 
the direction of said commissioners, be removed to and take up their 
residence on the White Earth Reservation, and thereupon there shall, 
iS soon as practicable, under the direction of said commissioners, be 
allotted lands in severalty to the Red Lake Indians on the Red Lake 
Reservation, and to all other Indians on the White Earth Reservation, 
in conformity with the act of February 8, 1887, entitled “An act for 


the allotment of lands in severalty to Indians on the various reserva- 
tions,” ete, © © @ 


Sec, 3. 


ExHIsBitT D. 
[Abstract of general allotment act, Feb. 8, 1887.] 


And provided further, That where the treaty or act of Congress set- 
ting apart such reservation provides for the allotment of lands in 
severalty in quantities in excess of those herein provided, the President 
in making allotments upon such reservation shall allot the lands to 
each individual Indian belonging thereon in quantity as specified in 
such treaty or act. 


ExnIsBit E. 


[Extracts from report of Chippewa commission during negotiations with | 
Reservation, in | 


Chippewas of the 


1889. ] 
At a council 
Rice informed 


Mississippi, of the White Earth 


held July 17, 
the members of 
Mississippi, and who occupied 
“under the present act (act 


1889 (see report, p. 
the bands of the 
the White Earth Reservation, that 

for the relief and civilization of the 

Chippewas of Minnesota) as soon as these negotiations shall have 

received the approval of the VPresident (President Harrison approved 

and sanctioned the report of said commission on March 4, A. D. 1889), 

we are authorized to give to every man, woman, and child 160 acres 

of land as an allotment, and in case of the death of any person who 
has received such an allotment the land passes to his or her representa- 
tive.” 

Again, on page 89 of said commissioners’ report, we note that in the 
council with said Chippewas, held on July 19, 1889, the members of 
the Chippewa commission referring to the limited land allotments 
provided for by a certain proposed treaty (Northwest Commission) said 
“you (the Chippewas of the Mississippi) would receive only 160 acres 
per head of family, and the balance of you 40 and 80 acres each, but 
under this act every man, woman, and child gets 160 acres. Would 
you take less when more is offered?” 

Also see page 91 of said commission's report, in answer to one of the 
concluding questions of the late venerable chieftain, White Cloud. 
The aged head chief, manifesting the deepest concern, asked the mem- 
bers of the commission: “ How do you propose to allot lands? How 
much to each individual?” Hon. H. M. Rice, speaking for the commis- 
sion, answered with much earnestness: “ Our duty, under instructions, 
is to allot to each individual—each man, woman, and child—160 acres 
of land with good title,” etc. 

See page 104 of commission's report. In concluding the negotiations, 
and prior to signing the agreement, White Cloud, speaking for the 
members of his band, said: “ Everything in the act has been so well 
explained, it looks so fair and plausible, that we are favorably disposed 
toward it.” 

See commission’s report, page 108. And thus, by the representa- 
tions, interpretations, and promises of the representatives of the United 
States of America (the Chippewa Commission) the majority of the 
male adults of the Chippewas of the Mississippi occupying the White 
Earth Reservation were persuaded to sign the agreement aforesaid. 
EXHIBIT F. 


Sec. 2079. No Indian nation or tribe within the territory of the 
United States shall be acknowledged or recognized as an independent 
nation, tribe, or wer, with whom the United States may contract b 
treaty ; but no obligation of any treaty lawfully made and ratified with 
any such Indian nation or tribe prior to March 3, 1871, shall be hereby 
invalidated or impaired. (U.S. Rey. Stat., ch. 2, p. 364.) 

There is sufficient land to comply with the provisions of this law 
subject to allotment on the White Earth Reservation. 


86), Hon. H. M. 
Chippewas 


| acres each, 


of the | 
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These Indians were definitely pledged 160 acres of land each by the 
treaty of 1867. They received the most solemn assurances on the 
part of the commissioners who negotiated the treaty of 1889 that the 
provisions of this treaty of 1867 would be carried out, and it was in 
consideration of this promise they signed the treaty, and they never 
would have consented to it if the promise had not been made. 

The fact that it has not been kept is a source of much dissatisfaction 
and discontent. They regard, and justly so, its violation as a distinct 
breach of faith on the part of the Government. 

The true Indian policy is for the Government to scrupulously keep 
every pledge made by them and rigidly require, and if necessary compel, 
the Indians to observe every obligation entered into by them. 

The letters of the Indian Commissioner and Secretary of the Interior 
are hereto attached and made a part of this report. ° 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 15, 1900. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your communication 
of the 10th ultimo and accompanying bill H. R. 997, “A bill to provide 
allotments to Indians on White Earth Reservation, in Minnesota.” 

In response thereto I transmit herewith a copy of a communication 
of the 12th instant from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to whom 
the matter was referred. 

In regard to H. R. 997, the commissioner says that it is thought that 
no legislation should be enacted that would disturb the allotments 
already made on the White Earth Reservation, and that the bill should 
be amended so as to provide simply for additional allotments of 80 
and not exceeding in the aggregate 160 acres to each 
allottee, and it should also provide for pro rata additional allotments 
in case there is not enough land on the reservation to give each Indian 
160 acres. 

The views of the commissioner meet with my approval. 

Very respectfully, 
E. A. Hitrcncock, Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, February 12, 1900. 


Sir: The office acknowledges receipt by department reference of the 
15th ultimo, for report, of a communication from Hon. J. 8. SHERMAN, 
House of Representatives, dated the 10th instant, inclosing H. R. 997, 
“A bill to provide allotments to Indians on the White Earth Reserva- 
tion, in Minnesota.” 

Mr. SHERMAN requests a report on said bill by this department. 

Early in 1892 the entire matter relative to granting allotments of 
160 acres each to the bands known as “ Mississippi Chippewas” (the 
bands covered by the present bill) was considered by this office and 
the department, and recommendation was made for the increased allot- 
ments to the Mississippi Chippewas. The views of this office and the 
department at the time the subject was under discussion before, as 
well as an opinion of the Assistant Attorney General upon the matter, 
are printed in Senate Ex. Doc. No. 99, VFifty-third Congress, first ses- 
sion, to which your attention is respectfully invited for a full under- 
standing of the entire subject. 

A report on a bill having largely the same effect as the bill in ques- 
tion was made to the department under date of December 17, 1896, to 
which your attention is also respectfully invited. As this office, in the 
instances just referred to, offered no objection to the proposed legisla- 
tion, it does not now feel tike offering objections to the present Dill, 
notwithstanding it will involve considerable delay and expense. 

The bill, however, will need amendment in two important particulars 
before ‘this office could advise its approval. As has been said, the Dill 
provides for the cancellation of the allotments of less than 160 acres 
heretofore made to the Indians and not accepted by them and the mak- 
ing of new allotments of 160 acres to each such Indian. The Chippewa 
Commission has made nearly 4,000 allotments on the White Earth 
Reservation. ‘This has largely engaged the time of the commission 
for the past fovr years and has involved considerable expense. 

The work of making allotments in the field on the White Earth 
Reservation under the provisions of said act of January 14, 1889, is 
practically completed, and it is thought that no legislation should be 
enacted that would disturb the allotments already made. Something 
like 150 or 200 houses have been built on the lands assigned to re- 
moval Indians, and, in the case of the White Earth Indians, many of 
them have made valuable improvements on their allotments. The bill 
should therefore be so amended as to provide simply for additional 
allotments of 80 acres each, and not exceeding in the aggregate 160 
acres to each allottee. 

Again, some doubt is entertained about there being sufficient land on 
the White Earth Reservation to give each Indian embraced in the bill 
160 acres of land. The bill should therefore be so amended as to pro- 
vide for pro rata additional allotments in case there is not eneugh land 
on the reservation to give each Indian 160 acres. 

If the bill shall be amended in these particulars the office would 
interpose no objections to its passage. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. A. JONES, Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


S.5255. A bill to provide allotments to Indians on White Earth 
Reservation, in Minnesota, by Mr. CLarp; referred to Committee on In- 
dian Affairs {P. 3660); reported back (S. Rept. No. 1925) and passed 
Senate (p. 4415); referred to House Committee on Indian Affairs (p. 
4544); reported back (H. Rept. No. 2460); passed House (p. 5546) ; 
approved by President (p. 5824). 


It was the Senate bil! that actually passed and became the 
so-called Steenerson Act. 


[S. Rept. No. 1925, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session. ] 
ALLOTMENTS TO INDIANS ON WHITE EARTH RESERVATION, IN MINNESOTA. 


April 7, 1904.—Ordered to be printed. 
Mr. CrLapp, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
following report, to accompany S. 5255: 
The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the fore- 


going bill, having examined the same, report said bill without amend- 
ment and recommend its passage. 


















































































MEMORANDA. 


This bill is to carry out the promises of the commissioners appointed 
under an act of Congress entitled ‘“‘An act for the relief and civiliza- 
tion of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota,” approved January 24, 
1889 

\ppended is a letter from the Department of the Interior in regard 
to the matter: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 4, 190}. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by your reference 
f the 26th ultimo, of 8. 5255, “A bill to provide allotments to Indians 
on White Earth Reservation, in Minnesota.” 

in response thereto I transmit herewith copy of Indian Office report 
f ist instant, stating that S. 5255 is identical with H. R. 9666, upon 
which a favorable report was made March 25, 1904. 

There seems to be no objection to the proposed legislation. 
Very respectfully, 
E. A. Hitcncock, Secretary. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTER ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 


The 


[H. Rept. No. 2460, Fifty-eighth Congress, second session.] 
\LLOTMENTS TO INDIANS ON WHITE EARTH RESERVATION, MINN. 


(Apr. 14, 1904.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union and ordered ‘to be printed.) 
Mr. Lacey, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the fol- 


lowing report [to accompany S. 5255]: 
rhe Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (5S. 
) to provide allotments to Indians on White Earth Reservation, in 
nesota, beg leave to submit the following report and recommend that 
bill do pass without amendment. 
this is a bill similar in terms with House bill 9666, which the com- 
ee has had under full consideration. It provides for increased 
ment of land to the Chippewa Indians on the White Earth Reser- 
n, in Minnesota, from 80 acres, already allotted, to 160 acres, and 
e same time makes allotments to some Indians who have never 
e had them. In case there is not suflicient, land to give each allot 
160 acres, the allottees will receive a pro rata allotment of this 
The Interior Department was called upon to report on H. R 
4, and reported thereon favorably with some amendments, which 
incorporated in this bill (S. 5255), which is favorably reported, as 


ows 


Ni 


mitt 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 28, 1904. 
:: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by your reference, 
R. 9666, “A bill to provide allotments to Indians on White Earth 
Reservation, In Minnesota.” 
rhe commissioner's report of 25th instant on this bill (copy here- 
with) shows that previous correspondence has been had in the matter 
illotting these Indians additional lands, and that. as provision is 
py H. R. 9666 for pro rata allotments in case there is not enough 
| on the reservation to give each Indian an allotment of 160 acres, 
appears to be no objection to the passage of the bill. 
the views of the commissioner I concur. 
Very respectfully, E. 


A. HITCHCOCK, 
Secretary. 
The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
March 25, 1904. 

Str: The office has the honor to acknowledge receipt, by department 

ference of the 16th instant, for report, of a communication from Hon. 
J SuHerRMAN, chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Liouse of Representatives, inclosing H. R. 9666, “A bill to provide allot- 
ments to Indians on White Earth Reservation, in Minnesota.” 
‘he bill provides that the President of the United States shall be 
thorized to allot to each Chippewa Indian now !egally residing upon 
the White Earth Reservation under treaty with or laws of the United 
States, in accordance with express promises made to them by the Chip 


ES 


S. 
f 
) 


al 
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pewa Commission, and to those Indians who may remove to the said | 


reservation who are entitled to take ailotments under Article VII of 
the treaty of April 18. 1867, 160 acres of land, said allotments to be 


n ide 
ary &, 


in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress of Febru- 
7 1887 (24 Stat. L., 388). 

The bill also provides that where any allotment of less than 160 
acres has heretofore been made the allottee shall be allowed to take an 
additiona:t allotment, which, together with the land already ailotted, 
shall not exceed 160 acres; also that if there is not sufficient land 
within the diminished White Earth Reservation subject to allotment to 
give each Indian entitled thereto the amount of land provided by the 
bill, then the lands shal! be pro rated among the allottees. 

Reporting upon the bill, the office has the honor to state that it has 
heretofore made several reports upon similar bills having practically 
the same object in view. A report upon a bill having practically the 
same effect was made to the department under date of December 17, 
1896, to which attention is respectfully invited. The office also, on 
February 12, 1900, submitted a report upon H. R. 997. the general 
scope and effect of which was identical with the present bill. Attention 
is also respectfully invited to said report. On March 26, 1902, the 
office also submitted a report on Senate bill 4340, having practically the 
same effect as the present bill. In all of these reports the office has 
recommended the passage of the bills with such slight modifications as 
have. been made from time to time. 

In office report of March 26, 1902, attention was invited to the fact 
that the office entertained some doubt of there being sufficient lands on 
the White Earth Reservation to give each Indian embraced in the bill 
an allotment ef 160 acres, and it was accordingly suggested that the 
bill be so amended as to provide for pro rata allotments in case there 
was not enough land on the reservation to give each Indian 160 acres. 
The bill in question has been modified as suggested in said office report, 
and the office now sees no objection to the passage of the bill, and ac- 
cordingly so reports. 

The bill is returned herewith ; copy of this report also inclosed. 

Very respectfully, 


Ww 


A. C. Tonner, 


Acting Commissioner. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 








Protection of Fur Seals and Sea Otter. 


SPEECH 


um OO: - oe eee 
OF 


MISSOURI, 





HON. 


In roe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, February 14, 1912. 


On thé bill (H. R. 16571) to give effect to the convention between the 
Governments of the United States, Great Britain, Japan, and Russia, 
concluded at Washington, July 7, 1911, for the preservation and pro- 
tection of the fur seals and sea otter which frequent the waters of 
the North Pacific Ocean. 


Mr. DYER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am heartily in favor of this bill as it was 
reported to the House by the gentleman from New York [| Mr. 
Svuizer], the able and splendid chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

When the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL] was address 
ing the committee the following colloquy took place between him 
and myself: 

Mr. DYER. 
years? 

Mr. KENDALL. We killed 12,000 last year and 13,000 the year before. 

Mr. Dyer. And equally that number was killed on the 


There have been how many killed during the last two 


ligh seas? 


Mr. KENDALL. That, I think, is not true rhe gentleman is laboring 
under a delusion which has been inculeated with some enthusiasm by 


different people around this Capitol. Pelagic sealing, which I admit to 
be cruel and reprehensible, is not responsible for the disappearance of 
the seal life in the north Pacifie Ocean 

Mr. Dyer. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KENDALL. For a question, but not f in observati« 

Mr. Dyer. I will ask if the gentleman's statement is not controverted 
by every scientist and naturalist who testified before the committee ? 


n 


Mr. KENDALL. No; if the gentleman had read the hearings he would 
not have asked a question of that character 

Mr. Dyer. I have read the hearings. 

Mr. KENDALL. I mean if the gentleman had read them with more 


understanding. 

At another portion of the address of the very able gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL] this additional colloquy took place 
between us: 

Mr. Dyer. Will the gentleman yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KENDALL. For a question. 





Mr. Dyer. The gentleman refers to a monograph of Dr. Elliott. I 
would like to ask if the views which Dr. Elliott expressed before the 
committee in its recent hearings were similar to those expressed in 


the monograph? 


Mr. KENDALL. I think the views expressed by Dr. Elliott before the 
committee and those in the monograph are identical. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a high regard for the gentleman from 
Iowa. He is a very splendid Member, and usually accurate in 
his statements during debates in this House; but the answers 


he gave me to the questions I asked him above are certainly, a 
least, not based upon the facts and information elicited on 
these matters before the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ‘The 
very great preponderance of the testimony elicited there, as 
well as statistical facts, all point conclusively to the opposite 


of what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL] stated. The 
gentleman should know that during the year 1911 the land 


eatch from the Pribilof Islands herd amounted to 12,006, while 
the pelagic catch for the same year amounted to 12,700, while 
the year before the land catch was 13,584 and the pelagic catch 
was 12,000. Also, let me give you the facts as regards the land 
catch and pelagic catch for the last 20 years, to wit: 











- Land Pelagie 
Years. eatch. eatch, 
| 

ica aves ai ichageak dace ncltanls atin aldndicadaeataen ei sits dink ine este eineen te ininitideeytediail | 7,549 16,642 
eT Sa be alcdiedalp ad ai hndiasicna ike aniseed eodagile 7,425 | 30.812 
a ia a De a ac cacieniaaciien asabiiphs lle wijinntemedghlbiaiad 16,081 61,838 
gba So ah ie ii ace PNT 15,000 6,291 
at cn dncbansn ineninandtlis wakehniaiatineaes 0,000 43.917 
I aaakiinterarinawiicaaial” See 24,321 
eines smuitbarsiiannnatnihanntpesocensntennnehnnitihs | 18,032 28, 552 
hai tas tiie OES, ¢ Dip hh LIELLES ALR IE CDS ALLL 16,812 3 
8 OD RR ES a Sa See 22,470 
RE d edd dp lection its naenctcos 22,672 





it ia i lias titatbitasdits taianiin siesta piaticihatttinin 14,476 | 
ie I aera RS I Ga a a a 14,964 
I eS i a 15,001 
is bee ierie nck ntmatbedua i 14,995 | 


— 


1910 and 1911 are stated above. : 
Mr. Speaker, these figures are taken from official reports of 
the United States, the Paris Tribunal of Arbitration, and re- 
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ports of sales of sealskins in London, and we are safe in say- 
ing that these figures are substantially correct. What are these 
figures for the last 20 years as enumerated above? It shows 
that the land eatch from the Pribilof Islands herd was 330,957 
and that the pelagic catch from the Pribilof Islands herd was 


FOO Or 
ed.o ee). 


‘These figures conclusively show that the distinguished 


gentleman 
Si 


from Iowa |Mr. KENDALL] was mistaken when he 
aid that pelagic sealing was not responsible for the disappear- 
ance of the seal life in the North Pacific Ocean. 

The hearings held before the Committee on Foreign 
contain facts and figures that substantiate the fact that 
thing necessary to be done for the protection of the seal herd 
is to stop pelagic sealing. That was the conclusion 
reason for the United States of America, Great Britain, Japan, 
and Russia entering into the treaty at Washington on the 7th 
of July last, and for the purpose of fully carrying out our 
portion of that treaty this bill is presented to the Congress of 
the United States. Among those who gave testimony before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in regard to this matter was 
Mr. W. I, Lembkey, who is the United States agent in charge 
of the seal fisheries of Alaska under the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. On January 3, 1912, he testified before this 
committee. He had just returned from the Pribilof Islands, 
where he has spent six winters looking after the seal herd. 
With regard to pelagic sealing he testified in part as follows: 

I wish to say an explanatory word with regard to pelagic sealing. 
Pelagic sealing means the killing of the fur seals in the water by 
means of small boats operating from a schooner as a base. The prac- 
tice was almost unknown until the year 1881, when some adventurous 
spirit fitted out a schooner on the Pacific coast and went into the 
sering Sea for the purpose of seeing how many seals he could capture 
in the water. His success was more even than he anticipated, and in 
the following year his vessel was accompanied by a number of other 
schooners bent upon the same errand. ‘The industry of pelagic sealing 
increased from 1SS81 until 1894, when, if I remember correctly, 55 
schooners operated in taking seals from the Pribilof herd as well as 
the. Commander or Russiaa herd on the opposite side of the Pacific 
Ocean. These schooners secured a catch of over 60,000 Pribilof Island 
skins, as contrasted with a land catch on the islands of only 16,000. 
This pelagic killing was especially disastrous to the herd, for the reason 
that it was composed of from 60 to 85 per cent of breeding females— 
females with milk. 

The killing of a female seal, which, by the way, when in the Bering 
Sea Islands is pregnant, involves the loss of the life not only of the 
mother seal, but of the unborn seal which she will deliver the following 
year and her nursing pup on shore—which dies of starvation—because a 
female seal will not nurse the pup of any other cow. The loss of a 
breeding female seal entails the loss of three lives, and it should require 
no further explanation from me to show the committee how destructive 
the practice of pelagic sealing is to the seal herd. 

The land catch, on the other hand, is composed entirely of young 
males between the ages of 2 and 3 years at the present time, and 2 
and 4 years during the periods of the two leases which I have already 
mentioned. 

It is not necessary to state to the committee that the fur seal is a 
highly polygamous animal. ‘The sexes are demonstrated to be born in 
equal numbers, and it has also been shown that not more than one male 
in every 30 is necessary for the purposes of propagation. The remain- 
ing 29 can therefore be killed, although our killing has never included 
twenty-nine thirtieths, by any means. Speaking, however, from the 
biological standpoint, the killing of twenty-nine thirtieths of all the 
surplus males would not result in any depletion of the birth rate, for 
the reason that sufficient males would have survived from the killing to 
properly impregnate all females. 

We therefore contend, and it has been conclusively demonstrated, that 
such killing as has been carried on ——y the American occupation of 
the Pribilof Islands has never had any effect upon the birth rate, and 
therefore has never injured the future increase of the species. 

The practice of pelagic sealing was soon realized to be destructive to 
the herd and to its increase, and the officers of the Government took 
measures to abolish the practice which resulted in the Paris agreement 
of 1892, which afforded a measure of protection to the seal herd, but did 
not provide sufficient protection to prevent the females from being killed 
in such number as to cause a decrease in the herd. The Paris tribunal, 
by the way, bound, as you know, only the Governments of Great Britain 
and the United States. All other governments were not bound, and 
therefore did not need to observe any of the provisions of the Paris 
award. The Japanese Government, or rather the citizens of Japan, be- 
gan to engage in the practice of pelagic sealing, coming very close to the 
islands for their seals. While the Canadians more or less relinquished 
the practice, the fleet of Japan began to increase, until last year there 
were no Canadian sealers in the sea, so far as I know, whereas there 
was a Japanese fleet of possibly 35. 


Mr. Speaker, in quoting from those who gave testimony before 
this committee I will say that everyone, with the exception of 
Prof. Henry W. Elliott, substantially agree with Mr. Lembkey. 
Among these officials, scientists, and naturalists besides Mr. 
Lembkey, were the following: Dr. Barton W. Evermann, Chief 
Division of Alaska Fisheries, Department of Commerce and 
Labor; Capt. Ellsworth P. Bertholf, commandant Revenue-Cut- 
ter Service, who has spent years in looking after the seals of 
the North Pacific Ocean; Hugh W. Smith, Deputy Commissioner 
Bureau of Fisheries; Dr. F. W. True, Assistant Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, formerly head curator of biology, 
United States National Museum, and special investigator on 
the seal islands in 1895; Prof. David Starr Jordan, assisted by 
Leonard Stejneger, Frederic Augustus Lucas, and George Archi- 
bald Clark, who made a report on Bering Sea fur-seal investiga- 
tions, and which was called to the attention of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs by Dr. Evermann in his testimony and which 


and the | 
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is found in the hearings heretofore referred to. Other authori- 
ties similar to the above were called to the attention of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and among them were Joseph 
Stanley Brown, for many years resident of the seal islands as 
agent for the Treasury Department and later for the North 


| American Commercial Co.; Gerald E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, of 


Dublin, Ireland, British member of the fur-seal commission of 
1896 to 1897; Dr. Charles H. Townsend, director of the New 


| York Aquarium, for many years naturalist on the fisheries’ 
Affairs | 
the | 


steamer Albatross, member of the fur-seal commission of 1896 
to 1897, and for nine seasons special investigator on the seq] 
islands; Edwin W. Simms, formerly United States attorney at 
Chicago, IIL, and special investigator on the seal islands in 1906. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from lowa [Mr. KENDALL] in his 
address referred to Dr. Elliott and his monograph on the sea! 
question as the principal authority for the position taken by 
him on this question, that the killing of seals should be stopped, 
not only on the water but also on the land, for a number of 
years at least, in order that the herd might be rebabilitated. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENDALL], in answer to a ques 
tion from me, stated that the views expressed by Dr. Elliott 
before the Committee on Foreign Afiairs last month were similar 
to his views expressed in his monograph, whereas, according to 
the statements of Dr. Elliott himself before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs last month, he himself testified, in part, as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Dr. Evermann has 
read to you an extract from my testimony given to a House commitiee 
in 1888, which declares that I then had no objection to the land killing 
as it was then conducted and ts to-day. 

That is a statement which I made in good faith, as I had stated it 
in my report of 1874 and 14 years after I had surveyed che werk 
officially. 

But when I again visited the islands, in 1890, my studies then opened 
my eyes to the fact that I had been mistaken in my opinion of 1874, 
and, as quoted by Dr. Evermann, I called attention to this fact in my 
report of 1890 to the Secretary of the Treasury—that I was wrong in 
my theory of 1874; that the work done during the 16 years which had 
elapsed between 1874 and 1890 had satisfied me of my error. So, M: 
Chairman, I myself called attention to my own error and corrected it 
in this report. (See Report on Present Condition of the Fur-Scai 
Rookeries of Alaska, H. Iioc. No. 175, 54th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 5-15.) 

I was on the wrong side then, and I am one of those who do not 
believe it is more creditable to stay consistently wrong than to admit 
an error and publish the same. I sure am on both sides, but that only 
shows to you that I have left the wrong side in 1874 and taken the 
right position in 1890, and since then, Mr. Chairman, I have remained 
there. 

The truth of the matter is that Prof. Elliott, according to the 
testimony of Dr. Evermann, has occupied all sides of all phases 
of the fur-seal question in the last 20 years. He has occupied 
at one time one side of the question and at other times opposiic 
sides of this question. At a hearing, on September 17, 185s, 
this question was asked of Prof. Elliott: 

Under the system adopted by the Government and the company, do 
you think the full breeding capacity of the entire herd can be pre 
served indefinitely ? 

Mr. Elliott replied: 

Yes, sir. So far as we are concerned, I do not think we are able 
to cause an increase by anything that we can do on the islands, he 
cause we can not cause a greater number of females to be impregnated 
than are there; and as long as that is done, as it has been done and 
is done now, everything is done that can possibly be done. When they 
leave the islands they are the prey of certain natural marine enemies 
which we can not shield them from. 

By this he means pelagic sealing, which this bill and the 
treaty heretofore promulgated will put an end to. 

Mr. Speaker, the result of a sensible and unprejudiced consid- 
eration of this question brings us to the following conclusions: 

First. The seal herd of the North Pacific Ocean, belonging to 
the United States, must be protected; otherwise the berd will 
be practically destroyed and become extinct. 

Second. The way to preserve the herd is to stop pelagic seal- 
ing entirely. 

Third. Land killing should be limited, as provided for in the 
amendment offered to this bill by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Ftoop]. The passage of this bill with this amendment will 
be the greatest possible protection that we can give to our seal 
herd, and it will result in it being greatly enlarged and in- 
creased in number. This amendment could have well been left 
out of the bill, because with pelagic sealing stopped and the 
land killing left to the United States, under the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, there would have resulted and been ac- 
complished everything that this amendment will accomplish for 
the bill. With the enactment of this bill into law, and the stop- 
ping of pelagic killing under the provisions of the treaty here- 
tofore entered into, it is to be hoped that the Government of the 
United States will have the sels sold at auction in an Ameri- 
can fur market, instead of the London fur market, on the 
theory of “America for Americans.” 

Mr. Philip B. Fouke, president of Funsten Bros. & Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and a man who has given much thought and study 
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to the fur-seal question from all angles and whose expert ad- 
vice the Committee on Foreign Affairs had advantage of in its 
hearings, touched incidentally on this question, which has not 
heretofore been discussed in this debate. This is with regard 
to having the seals sold at auction in an American fur market 
instead of a European—Lonudon—fur market, page 149 of the 
hearings, to wit: 

On this phase of the fur-seal question Mr. Fouke says in 
part: 

It ought to be the policy of the American Government to foster 
American industry and not deliberately ship an American product all 
the way across the United States to be exported to a foreign country, 
to be sold by a foreign house in a foreign market for account of the 
American Government, when the seals could be sold in an American 
market by an American house for account of the Government to just as 
good or better advantage. 

Secretary Nagel himself is a great believer in protecting American 
commerce, and it is known that his views are favorable to a policy of 
having the sealskins sold in an American market by an American house 
in preference to consigning them to an English house in an English 
market. 

As soon as the Government announces its policy that it will have its 
sealskins sold in an American market by an American house for ac- 
count of the Government, it will bring to this country the best seal- 
dyeing houses that are now located in Europe. In fact, the most suc- 
cessful sealskin dyer and dresser in the world has already announced 
his intention of coming to this country to locate should the Government 
decide to sell the seals in this country. 

The pelagic seals, known in the London market as the northwest- 
coast seals, but which come from Alaska, have always supplied the 
European markets, while 90 per cent of the Alaska sealskins taken by 
the Government are consumed in the United States; and when they 
are brought back to this country it is necessary for the American peo- 
ple to pay 20 per cent duty on the dressed and dyed sealskins, which is 
unfair to the American people. ‘ 

if the sealskins are sold in an American market, with the dressing 
and dyeing plant located in America, it will mean that sealskins can be 


had for less money by the consumer, and at as much net money to the | 


Government. 

The Government's policy of selling the sealskins in an American 
market means that on account of the Alaska seal herd being the largest 
herd of seals in the world, as well as the most valuable, it will transfer 
the sealskin market of the world from London, England, to the United 


States, besides bringing to this country the new industry of sealskin | 


dressing and dyeing. 

Furthermore, the Government will be showing great wisdom and fore- 
sight in having the sealskins sold in an American market, because 
within 10 years’ time it will be selling upward of 50,000 sealskins an- 
nually, instead of about 10.000 to 12,000, as it is now; within 15 years 
it will be selling 100,000 sealskins annually. This will mean that the 
American market will be the sealskin market of the world and will at- 
tract to it all of the other seals from different parts of the world, such 
as the Copper Island, the Cape Horn, the Lobos Island, and Shetland 
Island seals. 

It is simply an opportunity of changing the seal market of the world 
from England to America. This is a fact generally conceded in the fur 
trade of America and by experts who know. It is also conceded by 
those best posted in the American fur trade that the seals will sell at 
as high prices in an American market as in a foreign market—at less 
expense to the Government, and therefore with a better net result. It 
also will mean that the American people. who are the largest consumers 
of Alaska seals, will not have to pay a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on 
the dressed skin which is a product of their own country and which is 
signally unfair to them. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will see the wisdom and fore- 
sight of selling the Alaska seals in this country in the future continu- 
ously. Such an act would be conserving American commerce, which 
would undoubtedly redound to the credit of the Government, and an 
act which would be applauded by the whole American people. 


The Army Bill and Army Posts. 


SPEECH 
OF 
FRANK W. MONDELL, 
OF WYOMING, 
In tHe Hovuse or RepreseNTATIVES, 


HON. 


Friday, February 16, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 18956) making appropriation for the support of the 
Army. 

Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I was unavoidably absent from the House 
during the consideration of a portion of this bill owing to the 
failure of the railway on which I was traveling to live up to 
its reputation for the safe and timely dispatch of trains. Had 
rT been here I should have offered several amendments to sec- 
tions of the bill which have been read. I realize, however, 


that nothing would have been gained by so doing, as the Demo- | 


cratic majority has voted down every amendment that the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, does not favor and has voted in every amendment he 
offered or favored. For the first time during my service here the 
questions arising in connection with the consideration of the 
— bill have been decided on party lines and as party ques- 
ions, 
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I have already expressed my opposition to the reduction of 
the Cavalry by five regiments as provided in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], and when 
the bill was first under discussion I gave some of the 
why, in my opinion, that should not be done. No one pretends 
that 15 regiments of Cavalry to 30 of Infantry is not excessive, 
viewed from the standpoint of a military establishment propor- 
tioned for war operations. We need a preponderance of Cavalry 
for various reasons: First, because in case of war and the sud 
den expansion of our military establishment the additions which 
we would receive from the National Guard would be almost ex- 
clusively Infantry, which can be speedily brought to efficiency, 
while the assembling and training of Cavalry requires a con- 
siderable period of time; second, in the case of troubles near 
home Cavalry would be most effective for policing and patrol 
ing; third, without a considerable Cavalry establishment the 
demand for Cavalry horses would be so small as to discourage 
the raising of horses for that purpose. I do not approve the 
policy of Government ‘horse breeding, either through the Gov 
ernment ownership of stallions or the establishment of Govern- 
ment breeding farms. ‘That a business which may well 
be left to the farmers and stock raisers of the country; but 
long as we must have a military establishment we should have 
sufficient Cavalry to furnish a market for Cavalry horses large 
enough to encourage the raising of horses fit for such use. 

I am at a loss to understand how anyone can favor a five-year 
term of enlistment. I am not surprised that the great majority 
of Army oflicers oppose such a term. I am surprised that any 
favor it. 

Very few young men in our country voluntarily adopt 
military life as a profession. If they did there would be no 
special objection to a five-year enlistment. The majority of 
young men who enlist do so with the idea that a term of Army 
service may furnish a good training and opportunity in 
provement, while some are more largely actuated by a spirit of 
adventure or lured by their youthful notion of the glory of the 
warrior’s life. To such the three-year term of enlistment does 
not seem a discouragingly long period. Few such would 
for five years. On the other hand, to those who seek Army life 
because they consider it a soft snap, or enlist because they have 
not the energy or ambition to make their way in civil life, the 
five-year term would present no obstacle. Thus the extension of 
the term of enlistment would have the tendency to discourage 
the class of enlistments which the Army most needs and desires, 
while it would offer no discouragement to the of enlist 
ments which we could very well get along without. That the 
longer term of enlistment would largely increase desertions is 
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not only proved by our experience, but without such proof 
would appear to be a reasonable and logical result. 
ARMY POSTS. 

When the appropriation for barracks and quarters was 
reached, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] offered the 
following amendment: 

Provided further, That no part of this appropriation sha we eX 
pended at any of the following-named Army posts: Fort Apa: Ariz. ; 
Boise Barracks, Idaho; Fort Brady, Mich.; Fort Clark, Tex.: Fort 
George Wright, Wash.; Fort Jay, N. Y. (mobile garrison on! ; Fort 
Lincoln, N. Dak.; Fort Logan H. Roots, Ark.; Fort McIntosh, Tex 
Fort Mackenzie, Wyo.; Madison Barracks, N. Y.; Fort Meade, 8. I) 
Fort Niagara, N. Y.; Fort Ontario, N. Y.; Fort Wayne, Mich. ; Whipple 
Barracks, Ariz.; Fort William Ilenry Harrison, Mont.; Fort’ Yellow 
stone, Wyo.; Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; Fort 
Robinson, Nebr.; Fort Missoula, Mont.; Fort Logan, Colo.; Fort Doug 
las, Utah; Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

This amendment was, acccording to the gentleman from Vir 


ginia, offered in the interest of economy and in order to save the 
expenditure of $173,000, which had been allotted to 
out of a total appropriation for barracks and quarters of 
$1,721,389. The gentleman from Virginia |Mr. Hay] has a 
curious notion of what constitutes economy. He ought to know 
if he does not, that but few if any of these posts can be aban 
doned until other provisions have been made for the housing of 
the Army, and yet he considers it economy to allow good build 
ings at these posts to deteriorate ‘for lack of ordinary repairs 

Personally, I find it a little difficult to use parliamentary lan 
guage in expressing my opinion of the views of gentlemen who 


ese posts 


propose to overturn our long-established policy of the dist! 
bution of troops throughout the country, and to substitute for 
an apeish imitation of the military establishments of Muropean 
monarchies. If the European plan of concentrating troops in or 


rs to dwell in 
in plan out 


‘es of officers 


near large centers of population and allowing offic 
large cities is a good one, why not carry the Europe 
a little further and reduce the pay and allowan 
from half to two-thirds below what it now i If one part of 
the program is to be carried out, why not the other? The Dem- 
ocratic majority approve the European plan of massing troops 
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in centers of population. In some of these European armies 
which it is proposed to imitate, I am told, the enlisted men are 
not furnished underwear or socks. I suppose our Democratic 
friends do not intend to carry their imitation that far this year. 

Every once in a while certain classes of Army officers return 
from brief sojourns in the armed camps of Europe so saturated 
with the spirit of servile imitation of the rampant militarism 
which has impoverished the Old World that they hasten to 
pattern our military establishment after those of despotic 
monarchies in blind disregard of the difference in conditions 
and in the attitude of our people toward our military estab- 
lishment. They have proposed such frequent changes in Army 
uniforms in keeping with some military fad they have dis- 
covered in Europe as to lead the committee in framing this bill 
to prohibit further changes without sanction of Congress. If 
the committee does not consider the men in charge of the Army 
competent to judge of the propriety or necessity of changes 
in the amount or form of gold lace or the cut of the trousers 
to be worn by the Army, by what curious process of reasoning 
do they arrive at the conclusion that the same men are more 
competent to judge of the proper locality and manner of the 
housing of our troops than the Congress? On what theory does 
the committee reach the conclusion that men whom they do not 
consider competent to prescribe the proper kind of clothes to be 
worn are competent to judge whether or not we shall abandon 
twenty to thirty millions of dollars’ worth of first-class Army 
posts with a view of concentrating our armies in the slums of 
a few large cities? 

In response to a resolution of a Democratic committee of this 
House, the Secretary of War, on January 25, made a report, 
which I regret I have not the time to analyze as it deserves. I 
shall refer to only one portion of it which I find on page 5, 
which is as follows: 


If the mobile Army is to be efficient its distribution must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. It must be favorable for the tactical training of the three arms 
combined (Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery). 

2. It must be favorable for the rapid concentration of the Army upon 
our northern or southern frontier or upon our eastern or western sea- 
board. 

3%. It must favor the best use of the Army as a model for the general 
military training of the National Guard. 

4. It must favor the use of the Regular Army as a nucleus for the 
war organization of the National Guard and such volunteer forces as 
Congress may authorize to meet any possible military emergency. 

5. The distribution must favor economical administration with the 
view of developing the maximum return for the money appropriated for 
military purposes. 

6. The distribation must permit a peace organization which will also 
be effective in war; that is, an organization which will permit a prompt 
expansion in time of war by means of a system of reserves. 


The present distribution of our Army is not an accident. It 
is in accordance with the needs of the country and in harmony 
with the objects and purposes of our military establishment, 
but I scarcely expected to find our present distribution of the 
Army practically indorsed by the very conclusions on which 
the recommendations for the abandonment of a large number of 
our best posts is based. 

I am perfectly willing to accept the above-quoted requirements 
as to the proper distribution of our mobile Army and believe 
I will have no difficulty in proving that the present distribution 
of the Army meets the conditions laid down much better than 
the concentration proposed. Let us see what the above-quoted 
requirements of efficient distribution are: 

1. It must be favorable for the tactical training of the three arms 
combined (Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery). 

It would be difficult to conceive a condition more favorable 
for the tactical training of the three arms of the service than 
those presented by a garrison like that of Fort D. A. Russell, 
where the three arms of the service are represented, and where 
additional organizations from the near-by posts in Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska can be readily assembled on an immense 
reservation comprising varied topographic features of plain, 
wooded hills, and rugged mountains, all in a climate whose 
bracing, tonic properties are*unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

Under what possible conditions of concentration could so 
favorable conditions for tactical training be secured as ex- 
ist in the vicinity of Fort McKenzie, Wyo., which should be a 
cavalry post. On the reservation and in the adjacent mountain- 
forest reserves are the most ideal conditions imaginable for the 
maneuvering and training of troops stationed at this post, aug- 
mented by the other arms of the service within easy marching 
distance at the adjacent posts in South Dakota and Montana. 

The second requirement is as follows: 

2. It must be favorable for che rapid concentration of the Army upon 


our northern or southern frontier or upon our eastern or western 
seaboard. 
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The posts proposed to be abandoned are largely in the north- 
ern central portion of our country, and therefore in ideal posi- 
tion for concentration on either border or either seaboard. 
Unless we are to have an army large enough—which no one con- 
templates—so that in case of war none of our troops are to be 
used except those already concentrated near the point of attack, 
the best location for the bulk of our troops is a central one, on 
or near the main transcontinental lines, North and South and 
East and West; such is the location of the posts proposed to be 
abandoned. 


3. It must favor the best use of the Army as a model for the gen- 
eral military training of the National Guard. 


As the National Guard is scattered throughout the country, 
it follows that if the Army shall be of the best use as a model 
for the National Guard it must be widely distributed in order 
to be brought into contact with the National Guard. The con- 
centration proposed would deprive the National Guard to a 
very large extent of the benefit of the Army as a model for 
general military training. 

4. It must favor the use of the Regular Army as a nucleus for the 


war organization of the National Guard and such Volunteer forces as 
Congress may authorize to meet any possible military emergency. 


As the Volunteer forces would be drawn from the body of 
the people, and the best of such forces from rural and agri- 
cultural communities, the Regular Army can be best used as 
a nucleus for the war organization of the National Guard and 
Volunteer forces by keeping the Army distributed as at present. 
Concentration would largely minimize the usefulness of the 
Army in this regard. 

5. The distribution must favor economical administration with the 


view of developing the maximum return for the money appropriated for 
military purposes. 


It is yet to be demonstrated that any economy would result 
from the proposed concentration. The estimated saving of 
$5,500,000 per annum is based upon reasoning so manifestly 
faulty as not to entitle it to the serious consideration of any 
sane person. Take as an example the estimate of saving 
$2,240,000 annually in the matter of transportation. 

One does not need to be a military expert to realize how 
ridiculous such a proposition is. Perhaps it would be a more 
accurate statement to say that everybody except certain classes 
of military experts will realize its absurdity at a glance. Con- 
centration may be a desirable thing from a certain military 
point of view, but it will not shrink the map nor reduce the 
distance between any two given points. As against the alleged 
saving is the certainty that it would cost probably $50,000,000 
to secure the ground and provide the buildings necessary at 
proposed concentration points and involve a loss of at least 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 in the posts abandoned, without tak- 
ing into consideration the large reservations, aggregating many 
thousands of acres, connected with them. Anyone familiar 
with conditions knows that the Government would receive prac- 
tically nothing for these posts and reservations. 

6. The distribution must permit a peace organization which will 


also be effective in war; that is, an organization which will permit a 
prompt expansion in time of war by means of a system of reserves. 


The only possible way in which the Army can be promptly 
and efficiently expanded in time of war is to have it distributed 
through the country from which the men for that expansion are 
to come. Concentration near large centers of population would 
remove the Army from the localities in which the largest pro- 
portion of the best class of volunteers could be secured. The 
present arrangement is ideal, as it would draw recruits from 
all parts of the country for the expansion of our pesce organi- 
zation. 

I regret I have not the time to review even briefly the various 
alleged arguments in the document to which I have referred. 
One which stands out in picturesque prominence among its 
fellows as a gem of sophistry of the purest ray, is the following: 

As a business proposition it should be possible to refund the invest- 
ment and largely finance the relocation of the A’my from the proceeds 
of the sale of the rea! estate which is no longer needed for military pur- 

oses. The project would be similar in many respects to the Reclama- 
ion Service as now established by Congress. In that service a fund is 
formed from the proceeds of the sale of certain public lands, and from 
this fund certain approved projects are successively executed under gen- 
eral rules prescribed cd Congress. 

It is believed that the Army can in this way be scientifically distrib- 


uted at an expense little if any in exeess of the proceeds of the sales of 
the properties to be abandoned. 


Because the Government hopes to be able to irrigate fertile 
lands at a price which farmers can afford to pay for them, 
therefore say our expert military financiers, the Government can 
sell isolated Army posts, consisting of buildings many of which 
would have but little value for any but Army purposes, even if 
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they were favorably situated for other uses, and lands the 
greater portion of which have no appreciable value except for 
military, purposes for enough to erect modern buildings for the 
same number of men on high-priced lands near large centers of 
population, I understand that the lands on which some of the 
posts proposed to be abandoned are located were granted to the 
Government with a reyersionary clause in case they were not 
used for military purposes. Such a clause would probably take 
the buildings with the land. A proposition is now before Con- 
gress to grant to the State of Texas a recently abandoned 
post. Like propositions would follow in every case where the 
post would not actually prove a white elephant to the State. 
The probability is that with two or three possible exceptions 
these fine posts, if abandoned, could not be sold for enough to 
pay for the paint on their porticoes. 

On the other hand, we have already witnessed the beginning 
of the scramble for the Federal plums and appropriations which 
some of the brethren expect to have come their way, with the 
anticipated abandonment of posts in the North and the North- 
west. Two resolutions have been put through the House in 
the last few days by the Democratic majority providing for 
boards to examine areas in Tennessee and Alabama with a 
view of their purchase for maneuver purposes. Skillfully drawn 

sind innocent on their face, their sponsors are clearly looking 
forward to the transfer of the men from the northwestern posts 
to that region. 

I suppose, as long as we have an Army, we must expect to 
have an outbreak every so often of some weird plan, based 
purely on theory and speculation, to revolutionize our military 
establishment. The Staff Corps must have some relief from 
the monotony of planning campaigns that never materialize, and 
the only consolation the average citizen finds amid their con- 
stantly changing views is contained in the fact that the various 
plans of alleged reform eventually neutralize each other. I 
have heard a good deal one time and another in the way of 
criticisms of “ political” influence in the establishment of Army 
posts and in planning Army organization. If no one but the 
gentlemen who would be responsible would suffer, I would like 
to see the sort of an organization we would have if the various 
schools of military experts, in military and civil life, from 
time to time connected with the War Department were given 
carte blanche, independent of Congress, to put into operation 
their different and sundry theories with regard to military 
affairs. The result would be a spectacle for gods and men 
in appearance, place, and organization; extravaganza, and 
comie opera would no longer be necessary for the amusement of 
the people. 

The fact is that the distribution of the Army of the United 
States is neither a matter of chance nor of politics, in the sense 
in which that word has been used in that connection. It is the 
natural, wise, and rational result of our conditions and of our 
theory as to the utilization of our military establishment in time 
of peace and in preparation for war; and the men who con- 
template revolutionizing that system are profoundly ignorant 
of the views of our people touching the Army and its use. The 
temporary presence of a Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives affords an opportunity for exploiting certain 
theories of concentration utterly un-American, apish of the 
military-ridden States of Europe; but if the plan were to suc- 
ceed, which it will not, to the extent of the abandonment of a 
considerable number of posts, its sponsors would be disappointed 
in that the result would not be concentration, but merely the 
abandonment of one set of more or less scattered posts and the 
establishment of another set of widely scattered posts to take 
their place in other parts of the country. 

Several of the posts which have been mentioned in connection 
with the talk of abandonment are still important; if not to pre- 
vent Indian outbreaks, at least for their salutary influence in 
that direction. Fort McKenzie, in the vicinity of several large 
reservations, is one of these. Some of the posts, like Fort Yel- 
lowstone, were built for no other purpose than to house troops 
regularly engaged in policing the Yellowstone National Park, for 
which service the Cavalry is peculiarly adapted. Practically 
all of the posts in the Northwest are conveniently located for 
the quick dispatch of troops to aid in fighting fires on the adja- 
cent Government forest rpserves, at least until the Forest Serv- 
ice can in great emergencies organize a civilian force. Many 
lives and much property were saved by the use of troops in the 
Northwest in the great fires of a year ago last fall. 

These considerations in themselves emphasize the folly of 
taking troops from these garrisons, but over and beyond and 
above these local considerations are the facts of our deliberate 
and consistent and wise policy of a wide distribution, within 
proper limitations, of our armed forces. 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. HAMPTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


MOORE, 


In tHe Hovuse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 20, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 20182) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of tl United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As with the wool bill brought in and steam 
rollered through this House without public hearings or recourse 
to the Tariff Board, and with the steel schedule catapulted o 
the efforts of the minority to reason and deliberate, so it is 
with this chemical schedule, with this exception, that despite 
the protestations of the gentleman from Alabama | Mr. Unb! 
woop] as to the credibility of the Tariff Board and the general 
indifference thereto of the Democratic Ways and Means Com 
mittee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Harrison] has 
broken over the traces and gone to this same unthinkable 
Tariff Board not for data, but “for a glossary.” He has bor 
rowed the Tariff Board's dictionary and has thus given a liter 
ary flourish to the chemical schedule report which was not « 
bodied in the product of the gentleman from Alabama—the wool 
schedule—or that of the gentleman from Pennsylvania | M1 
PALMER] in the steel schedule. Indeed, the action of the gent 
man from New York is so contrary to the practice of the Demo 
cratic Ways and Means Committee that it threatens the boasted 
consistency of the advocates of a revenue policy which assumes 
to run the Government by ignoring the principle of protection 
and undermining the tariff system. 

Protesting that the Democratic Party stands for a tariff for 
revenue only our friends upon the other side, after embarrass 
ing the woolen industry of the country and distressing the iron 
and steel industries, now comes to the conclusion that duties 
ought to be imposed upon raw materials that enter into the 
manufacture of chemicals, and they proceed to take off the free 
list of the Payne bill noncompetitive raw materials and delib 
erately tax them. Shades of Thurman! Whither is Democracy 
drifting? 

But this startling proposition is presented in the Harrison 
bill, and the principal excuse for it, as given by the gentleman 
from New York, is that such duties are necessary to force the 
American manufacturers to yield up unreasonable profits 
Truly an anomalous and difficult position for’ a consistent 
Democrat! And yet the gentleman from New York has justi 
fied the tax upon raw materials which are the product of the 
soil substantially for the reason stated and to raise revenue 
In addition to chalienging Democratic policy and out-Payneing 
the Payne bill in this particular, the gentleman has done more 
He has permitted the Democratic camel to poke its nose into 
the Tariff Board tent in a manner which indicates it will soon 
warm up to the Tariff Board data, if it does not event \ 
absorb it all. And if the facts that are essential to the frat 
of an equitable tariff bill are desired, perhaps the way of t1 
Tariff Board will be found the best in the end. Thus the came! 
may eventually lead in the donkey. 

That up to this time neither facts nor equity have gov 
the secret proceedings of the Ways and Means Committ 
fairly well demonstrated in the messages that have been com 
ing in during the last few days from business men who have 
not been heard by the Ways and Means Committee, which s 
in judgment upon their business affairs. 

I present herewith some of these telegrams and letters. ‘J 
come from men who do know something about the chemica 
schedule and the effect of sudden and ill-considered chang 
affecting their business. They appeal from the caucus and tli 
glossary to the actual hardships that would be imposed by this 
bill: 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Februa a | 


Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


DEAR Str: We note the duties in the Underwood Dill 1 ng th 
chemical tariff schedule on linseed oil from 15 cents to 1% cents; soya 
bean oil, which is uow free, raised to one-fourth of a cent per pound ; 
and China wood oil, which is now free, raised to 5 nts per gallon 

LINSEED OF 

Linseed oil is seldom, if ever, imported into this country, unless th 

is a failure in the seed crop: therefore any reduction is unnecess 


The Government might as well have the benefit of 15 cents as 15 cents 
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SOYA BEAN OIL. 

This is now being admitted free, and one-fourth of a cent per pound 
means 24 cents to 5 cents per gallon, and as we do not raise this stock 
in our country, or, if so, very limited quantities, no protection is 
necessary If, on the other hand, we are going to encourage the farmer 
anti are really able to ma soya-bean oil from soya beans, we want to 
put a larger duty on , Say, 10 cents to 15 cents, the same as on 
linseed oil. 

CHINA WOOD OIL. 


China wood oil or nut oil is imported free to-day and should be con- 
tinued so, as it is impossible to grow this nut or crush it in this climate, 
and it would be a great hardship to charge 5 cents per gallon, the pro- 
posed rate, as it would affect every varaish and oil manufacturer in 
this country. For your information, would say that the use of China 
wood oil has saved the varnish industry, and it has largely replaced the 
use of Kauri and other gums, which have become almost prohibitive 
in price 

Very truly, yours, Pecora Paint Co. 
NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL Co., 


Philadelphia, February 16, 1912. 


Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 


House of Representatires, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Moore: Referring ‘to page 2, under the head of “Acids,” 
you will notice that they have taken from the free list benzoic acid and 
made it dutiable at 5 cents per pound. This is one of the products used 
by us in the manufacture of aniline colors. 
teferring to page 34, “ Coal-tar products known as aniline oil and 
salts, toluidin, zylidin, cumidin, binitrotoluol, binitrobenzol, benzidin, 
tolidin, dianisidin, naphtylamin, diphenylamin, benzaldehyde, benzyl! chlo- 
ride, nitrobenzol and nitrotoluo!, »aphtylaminsulfo acids and their so- 
dium or potassium salts, naphtolsulfo acids and their sodium or potas- 
sium salts, amidonaphtolsulfo acids and their sodium or potassium salts, 
amidosalicylic acid, binitrochlorbenzol, diamidostilbendisulfo acid, me- 
tanilic acid, paranitranilin, dimethylanilin.” 

These intermediate products are now upon the free list. They have 
taken them from the free list and placed them on the dutiable list at 
10 per cent ad valorem. All! of these products are used by us for the 
manufacture of aniline colors and are not produced in this country. 

Coal-tar dyes, known in the trade as aniline colors (see p. 
Under the Payne tariff bill the protective duty is 30 per cent. 
have reduced the duty to 25 per cent. 

If this bill becomes a law the aniline industry of the United States 
will receive a decided setback. 


Very truly, yours, M. W. HANNA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 17, 922. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We protest against changes in duties on paints, oils, and varnish 
gums proposed in new chemical schedule. Why lower duties on manu- 
factured paints and varnish and raise duties on raw materials that we 
home manufacturers must use? Don’t this seem like knifing us both 
ways? 

EvuGENE E. NICE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 17, 922. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House af Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We earnestly protest against changes in duty on paint and oils pro- 
posed in new chemical schedule, specially china wood oil, which would 
double cost of about 50 per cent of varnishes consumed. 

THe LAWRENCE MCFappeN Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 17, 1922. 
Hon. J. Hampron Moore, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

In the best interest of oilcloth and linoleum manufacturers, large 
consumers of varnish, do all you can to oppose duty on gums, para- 
graph 37; also, soya bean and Chinese nut oil, paragraph 50. 

Geo. W. BLaBon Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 17, 1912. 
Hon. J. Hampron Moore, 


Care House of Representatizes, Washington, D. C.: 
~ We earnestly protest against changes in duties on paints and oils 
proposed in new chemical schedule, especially duty on china-wood oil, 
which would largely increase cost of about one-half varnishes consumed. 
YARNALL Paint Co., Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 77, 1922. 
Hon. J. Hampron Moore, — 
Washington, D. C. (left notice): 


We earnestly protest against changes in duties on paints and oils 
proposed in new chemical schedule. especially duty on china wood oil, 
which would double cost of about 50 per cent of varnishes consunied. 


JoHN Lucas & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 17, 1912. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We earnestly protest against changes in duties on paints and oils 
proposed in new chemical schedule, especially duty on china wood oil, 
which would double cost of about 50 per cent of varnishes consumed. 

THe A. M. Parks Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Febrvary 17, 1912. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moors, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We earnestly protest against change in duties paints and oil, pro 
new chemical schedule—special duty China wood oil, which would add 
duty of 50 per cent to varnish consumers. 
C. T. WETHERILL. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 20, 1912. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We write to protest against the imposition of a duty, as 
provided by the Underwood bill revising the chemical tariff schedule, 


upon soya-bean oil, now free, and advanced to one-fourth cent per 
pound duty, and China wood oil, now free, and advanced to 5 cents 
per gallon duty. 


These two oils, and especially China wood oil, are of paramount im- 
portance to the paint and varnish trades and are rapidly coming into 
use in other trades. 

China wood oil is not produced at all in this country. The price is 
already excessively high, and the imposition of a duty, still further 
increasing the price, will not protect any American industry, as it is 
an oil which has no competitor, particularly in the varnish trade, 


and it will put a tax, which will be a hardship, on a large and impor- 
tant industry. 


ow trust these two items of tax will be withdrawn from 
e ’ 


Yours, very truly, 
ATLANTIC Drier & VARNISH Co. 
By W. H. MaGorrry. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit these messages as protests against the 
passage of this bill. At most it is experimental, as in the case 
of the Underwood wool bill and the Palmer steel measure. 
Neither of these experiments have met with that unanimous 
public indorsement which the proponents of the bill were in- 
clined to think they would receive. They were disturbing fac- 
tors, drafted behind closed doors, and based upon no scientific 
principles. They can best be described as “ feelers,” intended 
to test the public sentiment, with the hope, more earnest than 
apparent, that they would be vetoed by a Republican President. 
The chemical schedule is exceptional, as I have indicated, ine 
trying out the scheme of taxing raw materials which the Payne 
bill left free. It is different in another respect, in that while it 
taxes raw material which American labor works up into a mar- 
ketable product, it reduces duties upon foreign-made products 
that come in competition with American manufactures. It 
adds to the American burden in both ways, taxing the man who 
undertakes to do business and cutting him down because he 
does it successfully. It encourages the foreigner to keep his 
raw material which we can not produce in this country, and 
then lowers the tariff barriers so that when the foreign manu- 
facturer is ready to enter our market he can do so on easier 
terms than he did before. In other words, this bill is designed 
to encourage foreign manufacturers and cheap labor to do their 
utmost to put American manufacturers out of business and to 
degrade American labor. 

It is a long reach from the American consumer to the Euro- 
pean market, and I am persuaded that there are many Demo- 
ecrats on this floor representing manufacturing districts who 
would be glad to oppose this measure if they could violate the 
Democratic caucus rule. I am still further persuaded that 
there are many Democrats representing farming districts where 
paint and varnish are largely used upon the frame houses in 
which live the tillers of the soil, who would also like to vote 
against the proposition if they, too, were not also bound hand 
and foot by “ King Caucus.” 

If legitimate manufacturing enterprises are to be taxed going 
and coming, and all incentive to engage in the manufacturing 
business is to be discouraged in the United States, we may wake 
up some day to find that tariff tinkering is as dangerous in 
its effects upon the food-producing centers of the country as it 
is upon those districts which depend largely upon manufacturing 
enterprises. The only encouragement American protectionists 
are able to gather from the bills that have thus far come from 
the Democratic Ways and Means Committee is that the Amer- 
ican producers and consumers alike are beginning to see through 
the political pretenses of those who now admit the wisdom and 
necessity of a protective policy, but rather than proclaim it, 
eontinue to experiment with legislation which thus far has 
operated only to encourage foreign competition and disturb the 
business conditions that have prevailed in the United States to 
the lasting credit and glory of the Republican policy of pro- 
tection. Our Democratic brethren should accept the protective 
principle or let business alone. 


Investigation of the Wall Street Money Trust. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. M. ADAIR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 24, 1912, 


On the House resolution (H. Res. 405) to investigate the Money Trust. 

Mr. ADAIR said: 

Mr. Speaker: I assert that the greatest menace to American 
liberty, American opportunity, and to popular government is the 
monopoly of money, and I further assert that such a monopoly, 
better known as the Money Trust, now exists in Wall Street, 
which trust is to-day controlling the credit of the American 
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business world and is using its power to stifle honest competi- 
tion, to rob honest investors, to reduce to a starvation basis 
the wages of labor, and to force down the value of the products 
of the American farmer. 

The resolution before the House authorizes a thorough and 
complete investigation of this vicious trust. I am heartily in 
favor of it and shall gladly give it my support. I want the in- 
vestigation made in order that the country may know the inside 
workings of the most powerful combination the world has ever 
known and as a basis for legislation which will forever put at 
an end the vicious villainy of the commercial vampires who 
inhabit Wall Street, and who are joined together for the pur- 
pose of levying tribute on the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I know it requires some courage to give expres- 
sion to our views upon this question for the reason that the 
Money Trust owns and controls many of our great metropolitan 
newspapers, has unlimited power in the political world, and has 
many times in the past demonstrated that power by driving out 
of Congress Members who had the courage to denounce its 
methods and to vote against its nefarious schemes. What I am 
saying to-day may bring upon me their condemnation and their 
determination to drive me out of this body, but, Mr. Speaker, 
let that be as it may, I shall discharge my duty to the people 
as I see it, and if my action here and now results in my defeat 
for reelection I shall not complain. I would much rather go 
out of Congress now, knowing I have been faithful and loyal 
to the people I represent, than to remain here the balance of my 
life as the subservient tool of those whose chief purpose in life 
is to rob and plunder the masses and whose milk of human 
kindness is more bitter than gall. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some who contend there is no Money 
Trust and that the passage of this resolution will injure busi- 
ness. It is the same old cry that always goes up when an hon- 
est effort is made to protect the rights of the people. If the 
manipulations of Wall Street are honest and the conduct of their 
business is within the law, they need have no fear of an investi- 
gation. If there is no Money Trust an investigation of Wall 
Street methods will hurt no one, but, on the other hand, will 
place those who control the big business of the country in a 
better light before the people. Publicity never has and never 
will hurt honest business, and any business than can not exist 
under the light of day does not deserve protection or deserve to 
succeed. 

There is no question but what the wealth of the country has 
been centralized in New York City, where it could be used for 
the big corporate movements which have astonished the world 
in the past few years. There is no doubt of a gigantic com- 
bination among the great financial institutions of New York 
City, consisting of trust companies, banks, life insurance com- 
panies, fire insurance companies, railroad companies, safe-deposit 
companies, steamboat companies, and express companies; the 
combined wealth of these amounts to billions of dollars, and 
the proceeds of all these institutions are used by the Morgan 
interests to control big business. The power of this Wall Street 
Money Trust reaches out in every direction and has its clutches 
fastened upon the throats of many financial institutions in vari- 
ous cities scattered throughout the States. If a railroad or a 
traction line is to be built in any section of the country the pro- 
moters must first see the Morgan interests in Wall Street and 
ascertain whether the money can be had with which to con- 
struct the road. In fact, no great enterprise can be launched 
and carried to a successful conclusion until Wall Street has had 
its rake-off. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past few years a large number of 
powerful trusts have been formed, and all of them have been 
organized by Morgan & Co., representing the Wall Street inter- 
ests. The recent investigation of the Steel Trust disclosed the 
fact that Morgan & Co. received $70,000,000 for organizing the 
steel manufactures into a trust, a very liberal fee for suggest- 
ing methods and perfecting the organization. This vast sum 
of money was collected off the people in the way of increased 
prices on steel products. It has also been shown that Mor- 
gan & Co. received $5,000,000 for organizing the International 
Harvester Co., and this vast sum was collected off the farmers 
in the way of increased prices on agricultural implements and 
farm machinery. This same Morgan & Co., representing the 
Wall Street interests, organized and put into operation over 
300 trusts, representing billions of dollars, and in each instance 
received an enormous rake-off for its service. These trusts 
have controlled both the output and the price of all the com- 
modities of life, and have extorted from the American people 
billions of dollars annually in excess of what would have been 
a fair profit on their investment. As a result the wealth of 
the country has been concentrated in the hands of a very few 
Wall Street gamblers, and it is now within their power to 
bring on a panic whenever they desire to do so. Their power 
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in this direction was shown in 1907, when, at a time of universal 
prosperity, when God had permitted the sunshine and the rain 
to fall upon us and the earth had brought forth bountiful crops, 
when our great mills and manufacturing establishments were 
running day and night, when labor was universally employed 
at moderate wages, when banks were bursting with deposits 
and railroads were unable to handle the freight offered for 
shipment, when there was not a cloud in the sky to throw a 
shadow over our magnificent prospects, we were hurled into the 
chasm of one of the worst panics our country ever experienced, 
a panic that cost the American farmers millions of dollars and 
threw out of employment thousands of laborers in every Siate 
in the Union. And all this loss was due to the dishonest and 
disreputable manipulations of Wall Street. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not time the American people were awaken- 
ing to their interests and demanding investigation and lezisla- 
tion which will protect their rights against the cruel and wicked 
practice of those who seem to be heartless and whose conduct in 
the business world is a disgrace to American citizenship? I 
regret that Congress to some extent has been a party to this 
unfortunate condition, by continuing a system of tariff protec- 
tion which has given shelter to these great trusts and has 
enabled them to prey upon the people, and by doing so have ex- 
tended a privilege which has aided Wall Street in its disreputa- 
ble methods. I am glad this Democratic House is bringing the 
day of special privilege to an end by revising downward the 
high-tariff duties levied on the necessities of life and giving to 
the American people the manufactured products they must have 
at a decreased price. 

Mr. Speaker, in what I have said I hope I am not misunder- 
stood. I have heretofore stated on the flog: of the House, and 
I will state it again. that I am not an enemy of wealth. I want 
every man, no matter what his financial condition may be, to 
have the same rights, privileges, and opportunities and the same 
protection under the law, but I am opposed to legislation which 
makes a few men rich at the expense of the many. Aggregated 
capital in the hands of honest men with honest motives and 
purposes is a blessing to labor and a help to mankind. In fact, 
modern civilization demands the employment of a vast amount 
of capital in carrying out our stupendous industrial enterprises. 
It is not the existence, but the abuse, of the corporate powers 
and combined capital that meets condemnation and denuncia- 
tion and calls for remedial legislation. When combined capital 
in any hands abuses its legitimate powers, becomes oppressive, 
or assumes the form of gigantic monopolies, it becomes detri- 
mental and dangerous to the Nation. It then affects seriously 
every citizen, unless it be the very few who fatten at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

Mr. Speaker, I insist that the welfare of our people and future 
of our country depends upon the enactment of legislation that 
will give equal rights to all men and special privileges to none. 
The resolution before us speaks for itself. It is the people 
against the Wall Street Money Trust. It is the interests of the 
laborer, the farmer, the merchant, and the mechanic against 
the selfish interests of the speculator. So far as lies within 
my power, I shall use my voice and vote in protecting the rights 
of the masses and in curtailing the power of those who are with- 
out conscience, and who seem to have no respect for the com- 
mandment “ Thou shalt not steal.” 


Lands of Creek Indians in Alabama, 


SPEECH 


OF 


THOMAS HEFLIN 


OF ALABAMA, 


HON. J. 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, March 4, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 16661) to relinquish, release, remdse, and quitclaim 
all right, title, and interest of the United States of America in and 
to all the lands held under claim or color of title by individ t 
private ownership or municipal ownership situated in the S 


Alabama which were reserved, retained, or set apart to or for e 
Creek Tribe or Nation of Indians under or by virtue of the 1 ty 
entered into between the United States of America and the Creek 


Tribe or Nation of Indians on March 24, 1832. 

Mr. HEFLIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted me by the Ilouse 
to print in the Recorp remarks upon the Clayton bill, which 
quiets or settles forever the title to the Creek Indian lands in 
Alabama, I simply desire to print from the hearings a short 
speech made by me before the Committee on the Public Lands, 

| the committee before which the bill was fully discussed and 
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finally acted favorably upon. The Clayton bill, which was 
drawn after a conference between those of us whose districts 
are interested, grants the relief that our people want. The 
report of the Committee on the Public Lands was written by 
Mr. Dent, my colleague, who is a member of that committee, 
and in that report he has set out forcibly the reasons why this 
bill should pass, und that report has done much toward remoy- 
ing opposition to its passage. Here I will insert my remarks 
before the committee, favoring the Clayton bill: 


TITLE TO CREEK INDIAN LANDS IN ALABAMA, 


“Mr. Herc. I do not know that I can add anything to the 
statement made by my colleague, Mr. CLayTon. I think he has 
thoroughly and ably presented our case. I think the committee 
should act favorably on this bill, and I believe that it will do so. 

“The people now in possession of these lands have paid for 
them. They have improved them, and have been paying taxes 
on them for years and years and exercising ownership, full and 
complete, and they are entitled to continue in the peaceful pos- 
session of them. If the Government should set aside the title, 
somebody else would enter the lands, and that would work a 
great injustice upon these people. I do not believe that the 
Government would be a party to anything like that. Such a 
course would work great injustice and hardship upon the people 
now in possession of these lands. I believe that Congress will 
act favorably upon this measure, and, so far as I am able to 
ascertain, I believe that those in authority in the Land Office 
are willing to have these titles quieted. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
am heartily in favor of the bill under consideration by this com- 
iittee. This bill, if enacted into law, will grant relief to hun- 
dreds of people who are the rightful owners of lands the titles 
to which have never been disturbed or questioned by anyone 
prior to this time. 

“ The decisive battle was fought with the Creek Indians March 
1814, at the Horseshoe Bend on the Tallapoosa River, in the 
district which I have the henor to represent. We are making 
preparations to celebrate in appropriate fashion the anniversary 
of that important occasion. So, Mr. Chairman, in two more 
years a hundred years will have passed since Jackson and his 
men practically annihilated the Creek army at the Battle of the 
Horseshoe, and our people who purchased the lands that be- 
longed to the surviving Creek Indians, and those to whom they 
have sold the same lands, have been in peaceful possession ever 
since. They have builded homes upon these lands, and there 
they have reared their offspring. Their children have grown 
to manhood and womanhood, and in some Instances two genera- 
tions have been born and lived under the same roof tree on the 
lands that our fathers bought of the Creek Indians. 

“T appeal to the committee to take favorable action on this 
bill. It is a meritorious measure, and ought to, as I believe it 
will, become the law,” 
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The Delaware River. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. J. 


In toe House or Rerresenratrives, 


Vonday, March 11, 1912. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Of all the mighty rivers of the country none is 
more historically interesting than the Delaware, nor is any 
quite so serviceable as a burden bearer to industry. 

As an aid to the solutien of the transportation probiem the 
Delaware invites the closest attention, since it courses through 
the richest wealth-producing territory of the country. Con- 
sidered with the canalization contemplated by the Atlantic intra- 
coastal project, it becomes a factor in our future develop- 
ment, as it is now a valuable adjunct to distribution where 
the population is congested and capital and labor are busily 
employed. 

These phases of our progress with respect to internal im- 
provements were the topic of discussion by representatives from 
many of the coastal States who assembled in large number 
at a meeting in Philadelphia on Saturday night last. On 
that occasion I made some observations, the substance of 


which, with the indulgence of the House, I shall now present 
briefly. 
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A NOBLE RIVER AND ITS APPROACHES. 


Canalization projects have been familiar to Europe for cen- 
turies. They were planned by our forefathers for transporta- 
tion purposes along the Atlantic coast, and were very effective, 
before the advent of railroads, in many States where condi- 
tions were favorable, as, for instance, between the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Bays and the Delaware and Raritan Rivers; 
but no coordinated, comprehensive plan for a continuous inland 
waterway to parallel the coast was ever successfully undertaken 
until the organization of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia in November, 1907. That association 
was the outcome of a tri-State conference held at Trenton, in 
October of the same year, to agitate for a union of forces in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, to urge the improve- 
ment of the Delaware River. To a certain extent the Trenton 
conference was a protest against the prevalent notion of certain 
Congressmen representing western districts that the Delaware 
River was to be gauged for commercial purposes by the size of 
the rowboats in which Washington pushed his way through the 
ice at his historic “crossing” above the New Jersey capital; 
and to remove other congressional cobwebs that menaced the 
navigation of the river for fully 40 miles below the “ crossing” 
from Trenton to Philadelphia, and for the remaining 100 miles 
from Philadelphia to the ocean. It was intended to restore to 
the people of the Delaware Valley the pride they once had in 
possessing at Philadelphia the greatest maritime port in the 
United States, and to renew their confidence in the river itself, 
which, handicapped as to depth in competition with Boston, 
New York, ard Baltimore, and losing prestige on that account, 
was, as it still is, the greatest commercial inland stream of the 
United States, creating more of wealth for the people and pro- 
ducing more of revenue for the United States Treasury than any 
other river in the country. Neither the Hudson above New 
York, nor the great Mississippi, nor the Missouri, nor the 
Columbia in the extreme Northwest, nor the Ohio, can compare 
with the Delaware in the value or the tonnage of commerce 
earried. It stands supreme above them all. 


PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION STARTED THINGS. 


The Philadelphia convention, which adopted the coastal proj- 
ect, assembled the advocates of an improved Delaware; but it 
did more than that. It brought together the latent forces that 
had witnessed the gradual neglect and decadence of eastern 
streams from Maine to Florida, and it demanded recognition and 
relief. Thus, the Delaware River was no longer left to stand 
alone and fight for its ‘‘ piece of pork.” It became a part of a 
union of forces connecting up one great project from New Eng- 
land to Key West, and began immediately to derive the advan- 
tages of such an association. In great conventions subsequently 
held in Baltimore, Norfolk, Providence, and Richmond, the possi- 
bilities of this union of forces were emphasized and reported 
upon. Step by step the project has been drawn to public atten- 
tion, and year by year the Congress of the United States has 
been made aware of this new and powerful factor in commercial 
development in the East. It has been only five years since the 
new propaganda was enunciated, but in that brief time it has 
reached out from Philadelphia to every State along the coast. 
It has been carried into every large city, along the banks of 
every river of consequence, into the South and West, and even 
to foreign countries. Indeed, the coming to America for the 
first time of the International Navigation Congresses, soon to 
assemble in Philadelphia under the auspices of the United States 
Government, was a direct sequence of the work of the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association. 

So successful was the agitation that an act of Cougress was 
approved March 38, 1909, appropriating $100,000 for an examina- 
tion and survey of the most feasible route or routes for the 
proposed waterway. Promptly thereafter the engineers entered 
upon their work, and in Jantiary last, after two and one-half 
years study of the conditions, a report generally favorable to 
the entire project was presented to Congress. Thus in less than 
five years from the Philadelphia convention in 1907 the Atlantic 
coastal project has obtained a definite legislative status, which 
if properly supported along the coast will mean the ultimate 
consummation of the entire scheme. To properly understand 
the importance of the proposed inland waterway it is only nec- 
essary to make known the startling losses that have occurred to 
coastwise traffic along the Atlantic seaboard during the 10 
years from 1900 to 1909, inclusive. In that decade 5,700 dis- 
asters were charged up to the open sea route, involving the 
loss of 2,200 lives and $40,500,000 in property. It is also inter- 
esting, as it is important, to note that much of this business was 
crowded into the sea because of railroad congestion in the New 
England States and the lack of railroad facilities along the 
southern seaboard. We have only one-eighth of the area of the 














































































entire country along the Atlantic coast east of the Appalachian | The report was presented to Congress in March, 1910, just 
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chain, with a population exceeding one-third of the entire 92,- | two years ago, so that we have no time to lose if we are to keep 


000,000, and yet our railroad mileage is limited to 23 per cent 
of the entire railroad mileage of the United States. Hence the 


interest of our sister seaboard States in the union of forces | 


for improved facilities of transportation along the entire coast. 
DELAWARE RIVER A KEYSTONE. 


But to return to the Delaware River and its relation to the | 
intracoastal waterway. What has the agitation of the past five 
years accomplished for the Delaware? It must be conceded 
that many of the other States north and south of Pennsylvania | 
found the intracoastal project worthy or they would not have 
attached themselves to it. We will not now attempt to enumer- 
ate these advantages, except to say that waterways improve- 
ments have been stimulated in every State along the line of the 
proposed intracoastal waterway and have been given impetus | 
in every rivers and harbors bill since the plan was organized. 
‘The canal across Cape Cod is now being eut through after a 
delay of 200 years. At the lower end of the Boston-Beaufort 


| whose 


| duties aggregating $20,000,000. 


IN 


Indeed, if we are to get the 3- 
foot channel through on time, the annual appropriations for 
the Delaware 35-foot project should be nearer $2,000,000 than 
$1,000,000, and all efforts should be directed hereafter to ob 
tain that amount in each rivers and harbors bill. 
It is due to Philadelphia and our splendid navy yard capable 
of docking and repairing in fresh water fleet; 
it is due to the Frankford Arsenal, where all the snfill-arms 
ammunition of the Government is made; and it is due to the 
great shipyards on the river, and to our manufacturing enter- 
prises, whose annual trade with the world approximates a 
billion dollars. It is also due to the United States Government, 
total investment of a little more than $10,000,000 on 
Delaware River improvements since way back in 1836, is now 
paying annually at the customhouse at Philadelphia in 


up with the official program. 


successive 


the entire naval 


port 


Now, if we could be placed at once upon the basis fixed | 
the War Department in its recommendations, the 35-foot 


an- 
section of the great waterway the sounds of North Carolina | nel in the Delaware would be a reality in five years. and the 
have been carried through solid land to the Atlantie Ocean be- | port of Philadelphia would increase its shipping facilities a 
ow Cape Hatteras. The State of New Jersey has made an hundred per cent. The receipts of the Federal Treasury would 
appropriation for the right ef way across from the Delaware | also be largely enhanced. But if we are to proceed upon the 
River to New York Bay, and a New Jersey State canal commis- | basis of appropriatic ns not to exceed $1,000,000 per annum. then 


sion will soon be setting up monuments marking the lines across | 


the State. Similar movements have been in progress in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. And what is more significant, the 
rivers and harbors bill reported to Congress March 7 gives the 


first substantial recognition to the United States Army Engi- | 


neers’ report by providing that the Chesapeake and Albemarle 
Canal, leading from the North Carolina sounds to Hampton 
Roads and the Chesapeake Bay, shall be taken over and made 
free. The next step will be the acquisition of the Delaware 
and Chesapeake or the opening of a free canal to take its 
place. 

Where does the Delaware come in? Well, first of all, as a 
result of the cooperation of our friends in other States during 
the last five years, the Delaware River has been given assurance 
of a 35-foot channel from Philadelphia to the sen and of a 12- 
foot channel from Philadelphia to Trenton. We had neither 
the assurance nor the money for either of these projects five 
years ago, and, be it remembered with regard to these im- 
portant channel improvements, that the Delaware in relation 
to the intracoastal project stands exactly as Pennsylvania did 
to the thirteen original States—it is the “keystone of the 
arch.” There can be no continuous Atlantie waterway inland 
without the Delaware River, and even as the preject has now 
progressed with inadequate canalization above and belew the 
river itself, the Delaware actually empties its waters inte the 
Chesapeake Bay and through the North Carolina sounds to the 
Atlantic Ocean below Cape Hatteras, as its waters are also ear- 
ried northward through the canal across New Jersey via New 
York Bay, Long Island Sound, and Narragansett Bay to the 
new canal across Cape Cod. 


continuously via Philadelphia te the Atlantic Ocean below Cape 
Hatteras, a distance of about 800 miles. 
THE 35-FOOT CHANNEL MUST BE FINISHED. 

If this be the prospect generally, what has been specifically 
realized for Philadelphia and the Delaware River? Whereas 
we had 28 feet and thereabouts in the channel, up to Philadel- 
phia, when the coastal project was introduced, we now have 30 
feet, with contracts under way and dredging being done upon a 
35-foot channel. When this new work commenced in 1910 the 
appropriation for deepening the main channel and widening 
bends ‘in the river amounted to $800,000. In 1911 we secured an 
appropriation of $800,000. more, plus $700,000 for contracts, a 
total of $1,500,000, which carries the work on the 35-foot project 
forward to June 30 next. 
rivers and harbors bill, reported March 7, 
$1,000,000, and with this, unless the allowance be raised in the 
Senate, we shall have to be content until another rivers and 
harbors bill is presented. And while it is pleasing to record 
the progress we are making, our intracoastal-waterway friends 
cooperating with us and we cooperating with them, it is due 
to the Delaware River that the agitation for the 35-foot channel, 
out of which was born the intracoastal project, shall receive the 
benefit of every possible influence that can be brought to bear 
to complete the work in strict accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Army engineers. It will be recalled that the 
estimated cost of the 35-foot channel approximated $11,000,000, 
or, to be exact, $10,920,000, and that, having regard to main- 
tenance and waste through delay, the work should be completed 
in six years. 


| much longer period, and the advantages in d 


With the completion of the Cape | 
Cod Canal the flow of water from Boston may proceed inland | 


For the next ensuing year the | 
appropriates | 


the completion of the 35-foot project will be postponed for a 


pths of harbor 
and Baltimore, and 
Norfolk and Savannah, will 


which now attain at Boston, New York 
which are being approached at 
continue to hold us back. 


OUR GREATEST COMMERCE CARRIER, 


The future of the Delaware River, with its intracoastal con- 
nections north and south, is one of the brightest. But apart 
from the intracoastal mivantages, the Delaware River, with its 
30-foot channel now being dredged to 55 feet, is an asset of in- 
conceivable import fo the city and to the Nation. We are build- 
ing upon the banks of our river an immigration station, the lk 
tion of which, together with the assurance of a deeper channe 
have in three years induced four trans-Atlantic steamship lines 
to establish regular tions with Philade!phia. 
The city itself has been awakening to a realization of the river's 


business “onne 


value and is constructing piers which are models for competing 
cities. The Schuylkill River has been dredged and improved at 
city expense, though clearly the Federal Government should do 


the work. The State of Pennsylvania, with its characteristic 
| foresight, bas, by liberal appropriggions, aided the port de 

| ment. We have been building the greatest battleships of the 
Navy on the Delaware River. We can accomm 


odat ey in 
| the channel we now have, and in our navy yard we can dock 
and repair them; but we shall not be content while the inequal 
ity between our sister cities and ourselves in the matter of 
| harbor depth continues to exist. The reasonablen f th 
| contention is apparent and invites continued vigil l 
assertiveness. 
Reference is sometimes made to the splendid advantag e 
| Government possesses in the Philadelphia Navy Yard 

the only yard in the country, and perhaps in 1 vorld 
| vessels can be docked and repaired in fresh water. I 

best protected of all our navy yards, and is surely excelled by 
none in its proximity to the labor market and t fuel supply. 
It has the merit of being wpon an island, with a back « el 
but 1,700 feet at one point ucross from the Delaware | : 
making feasible the construction of a dry dock of wn 


length and of exceptional capacity. If it shal! be determined 


that but one great naval station shall suffice upon the | 
and but one upon the Atlantic coast, the yard at I tue Is l 
is by all odds the most suitable the Atl: for 
strategy and for economy and convenience. It furnish 
vital governmental reason why the project of the lower I 
ware should be pursued insistently and with a view 

ing annual appropriations sufficient to bring the 35-foot c!) 


work up to the standard set by the Government engineers 
| It is not necessary now to make comparisons with ot! 
| tions of the country or to attempt to demonstrate the r 


commercial value of the streams upon which the Gover 
spending its money. We can rest our case upon tl 

vertible fact that the Delaware carries more commerce 

a greater business for the Government and 1 

any river of the United States. From every point ot 

| fore, we are justified in sounding its praises to Con rnd in 
continuing aggressively the agitation which seeks but simple 
| justice for the greatest producer and public servan of all the 
navigable waterways of the Nation—the historic, the 
commercially incomparable Delaware. 


noble, the 
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Agriculture Appropriation Bill—Ginseng Culture. 


SPEECH 


LMER A. 
SONSIN, 


WIs¢ 

REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 11, 1912, 
bill (H. R. 18960) making appropriations for 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ginseng was discovered on the North American 
Continent near Montreal, Canada, in the year 1716, by Father 
Lafitau, a Jesuit missionary to the Iroquois Indians. Very soon 
after this the French began collecting it, through the agency of 
tue Indians, for export to China. 

The plant attains a height of about 20 inches, 
which is the part of the plant that is valuable, is forked and 
branched and attains a size of an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter and 10 to 15 inches in length. In the autumn the stem 
dies and breaks off, leaving a scar at the upper end of the root 
at the side of which is found the bud. The plant commences to 
bear seed in two years. The latter part of Juneor early in July 
a number of small yellowish-green flowers appear. These are 
followed by the fruit, which develops rapidly and remains green 
until the middle of August, when it begins to turn red, becoming 
a beautiful bright scarlet in September. 
berries are about the size and shape of small wax 
and grow in clusters of from 6 to 40 berries. Each berry 
generally contains two seeds; occasionally only one seed, and 
sometimes three, are found in each berry. The seeds do not ger- 
minate the first year, but remain in the ground 18 months be- 
fore sprouting. The seed ripening in the fall of 1912 will not 
grow until the spring of 1913. . 

It is customary among growers of ginseng to gather the ber- 
ries in the fall, remove the pulp from the seeds and then put 
them in a box, mix them with damp sand and bury the box in 
the ground. The box is dug up the following fall and the seeds 
which are seen to be cracked open are sifted out from the sand 
and planted in the ground. They grow the following year 

It is customary to allow the plants to remain in the seed bed 
for one or two years when they are transplanted to their perma- 
nent location. Experts do not agree as to the proper distance 
to set these roots apart in th® ground. I set mine 6 inches one 
way by 8 inches the other, and believe this is about the proper 
distance. In order that one may be able to remove the weeds 
from the bed and reach the plants with a spray, it is customary 
among people who cultivate ginseng to set the plants in beds 


about 44 feet wide, leaving a path about 18 inches wide between 
the beds. 


ION. E 


In 


MORS 


SE, 


OF 


THE HovUsE or 
Monday, 


On the the Department 


30, 1913. 


and the root, 


These 


beans 


firmly driven into the 
stakes 18 inches long. 

The root not ready for market until it is about 5 years 
old. Some people dig it when it is 4 years old, but the major- 
ity of ginseng growers are of the opinion that it should remain 
in the ground until it is 5 or 6 years old. 

The plant grows naturally in the dense hardwood in the 
States of New York, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and some of the other Northeastern States. It 
will not grow if exposed to the direct rays of the sun, and it 
becomes necessary to plant the roots in the woods or to erect 
artificial shade. The latter method is the method genezally 
followed. 

I use strips of lumber 4 inches wide and 13 
nail then to a framework supported by 
framework is made of lumber 


ground. I use 6-inch boards and pine 


is 


feet longs and 
cedar posts, which 
2 by 4 and 2 by 6 inches. The 
strips are laid 14 inches apart and firmly nailed to the frame- 
work. There is great difference of opinion among ginseng 
growers as to the amount of shade required, some maintaining 





| “If the 


| Co. 


the early part of the eighteenth century. Our exports have 
steadily increased, and in the year 1900 they reached the amount 
of 160,901 pounds and brought $813,710. In 1910 we exported 
$1,439,434 worth of ginseng. 

Many Members of Congress and hundreds of interested people 
have written me, asking me something about the price and cul- 
ture of ginseng. The price has steadily increased. At first it 
brought only 40 cents a pound. In 1890 it sold for $2.75 a 
pound, and last fall a good grade of the root brought the raiser 
$6.50 a pound. 

A good average on an acre would be 5,000 pounds. These 
figures seem almost incredible to one who is not familiar with 
the plant and its value, and the question very naturally arises, 
raising of this plant is so profitable, why do not more 
people engage in the business?” The answer is this: In the 
first place the seeds and the roots are quite expensive, and the 
cost of shading amounts to a considerable sum, and furthermore 
the plant is subject to many diseases, and the business is there- 
fore a very precarious one. My revollection is that it requires 
about 45,000 feet of lumber to properly shade 1 acre of land. 

From the best information that I am able to secure I would 
say that the Chinese market will readily take, at $6 a pound, 
several times as much ginseng as we are now able to furnish. 
It is used by the Chinese in medicine, and a very well educated 
Chinaman recently told me that there was no danger of flood- 
ing the market for many years to come. 

Several men in my home city of Antigo, Wis., have been rais- 
ing the plant successfully for many years. Mr. W. J. Zahl, Mr. 
James McHale, Mr. Peter Krier, and the Antigo Manufacturing 
all have large gardens, consisting of more than 2 acres 
each under shade. Mr. Andre Norem and Dr. C. B. Baker, of 
Bryant, Langlade County, Wis., also have very large gardens, 
and all of these people have found the raising of ginseng and 
golden seal very profitable. There are several hundred smaller 
gardens in Langlade County and many in Marathon and Sha- 


| wano Counties. 





There is in course of preparation in the Department of Agri- 
culture a bulletin on this subject, and it is hoped that this bul- 
letin will be ready for distribution in the early spring. 

I offered an amendment to this bill asking for an appropria- 
tion of $5,000 to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
I sincerely hope that the amendment will be adopted. I wish 
to thank the minority leader, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] for his courteous allusion to me. I am not an expert, 


| but have derived a great deal of pleasure and hope to derive 
| some little profit from the cultivation of ginseng. 
| this is a proper subject for governmental consideration. 


I believe that 
We 
appropriate large sums out of the Treasury every year to help 


| the cotton raisers and the corn raisers to fight the boll weevil 


and diseases affecting corn and to study the diseases of cattle 
and hogs, and it does seem to me that an industry of this magni- 
tude ought to receive some consideration at the hands of this 


ie 43 | Government. 
Che sides of the beds are supported by boards 6 or 8 | 


inches wide, and these boards are held in place by strong stakes | 


We are not asking for a protective tariff or a bounty, but we 
would like some assistance from the scientific men who are 
now in the employ of the Federal Government devising methods 
of making farming and gardening more profitable and doing 
such a magnificent work. 


The Referee Board, 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. L. OC. DYER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 11, 1912, 


| On the bill (H. R. 18960) making appropriations for the Dopertenens of 


that one-half shade and one-half light is about the right pro- | 


portion, but I am convinced that one should have at least 75 or 
80 per cent of shade. 

My own excuse for taking up the time of the House with a 
discussion of this question is for the purpose of emphasizing 
the value of this industry to the American people and trying to 
get a small appropriation to be expended under the direction of 


| bill for the retention of the Referee Board. 


| food and drugs act. 


the Secretary of Agriculture, to be used by him in the study of | 


this plant and of the diseases and insect pests that threaten it 
with destruction. 

I said in the beginning that we had been exporting to China 
a great deal of ginseng every year since it was discovered, in 


| for pure foods and drugs. 


Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913 

Mr. DYER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I congratulate the able chairman and the 
Committee on Agriculture of this House in providing in this 
I believe the re- 
tention of this board, sometimes referred to as the Remsen 
Referee Board, is essential to the proper administration of the 
In making that statement I want to go on 
record as favoring the strict enforcement of the law providing 
It is most essential to the health 
| of the people, and there is no more important duty for the Con- 
gress of the United States to perform than to do what it can 
for the proper conservation of the health of the people. The 











































































createst asset that our Nation can have is that its people—the 
men, women, and children—shall be healthy and strong. This 
lteferee Board is generally known as the Remsen Referee Board 
because its chairman is Dr. Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Dr. Remsen and the men who are associated with 
him on this board are as great scientific experts along the lines 
for which they are called upon to act in these matters as can 
be found in this or any other country. They are all men of un- 
doubted integrity and high culture. Those who would have 
this board abolished seem to believe that Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, is infallible. I recognize 
that Dr. Wiley has been of great service to the people in assist- 
ing to enforce the pure food and drugs act of Congress, but I do 
not agree with some people who think that his decision should 
he accepted in all cases, by the 90,000,000 of American people, 
without an appeal to a referee board of scientific experts. If 
the only appeal to be had from Dr. Wiley’s decisions were to 
the courts, great injury and injustice would oftentimes be done 
to splendid industries because of the delay and of the publicity 
that would be had. A decision by a high official of the Govern- 
ment to the effect that a certain food or drug was impure and 
would work injury to the health of the people, whether said 
decision was right or wrong, would work untold injury to the 
company or individual that was engaged in its manufacture. 
It is to prevent such results that the Referee Board was estab- 
lished. Dr. Wiley is quoted as saying that he could not qualify 
as a physiologist, a chemist, a toxicologist, a physiological chem- 
ist, a pharmacologist, or a doctor of medicine to the satisfaction 
of either himself or the Government. See page 891 of the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Agriculture, August 21, 1911. 

Therefore in the determination of these great scientific ques- 
tions of what is pure food and pure drugs, while we must and 
do give due credit to the splendid work of Dr. Wiley, we can 
readily see the need of expert chemists and scientists to deter- 
mine close and important questions bearing upon the pure food 
and drugs act. The functions and duty of the Remsen Referee 
Board has been much misunderstood by the public, and a plain 
statement of their functions may serve a useful purpose. 

‘The duty is imposed upon the Secretary of Agriculture by the 


food and drugs act of granting a hearing to any person who 
might feel aggrieved by the findings or conclusions of the 


Bureau of Chemistry to the effect that a certain article is adul- 
terated or misbranded under the provisions of the food and 
drugs aet. 

If the finding of the Bureau of Chemistry should be that an 
article is adulterated because it contains an added poisonous or 
other added ingredients which may render the article injurious 
to health, and the correctness of this conclusion is denied by the 
party aggrieved, 
raised which the Secretary of Agriculture must first solve be- 
fore he can determine to his own satisfaction whether any of 
the provisions of the food and drugs act have been violated. To 
solve such a question the Secretary of Agriculture has the right 
to take the advice of physiological and other experts. In order 
to secure such expert advice and opinions at the least possible 
cost to the Government, the Secretary of Agriculture made an 
arrangement with five of the foremost scientists and specialists 
of this class, recommended to him by the leading universities of 
the United States. Under this arrangement they were to col- 
laborate to first secure through their combined efforts all the 
actual facts, so as to accurately advise the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with respect to all such physiological questions as he might 
consider of such far-reaching importance as to require or justify 
such reference. 

The fact that these five experts have been designated as a 
board neither adds anything to nor subtracts anything from the 
right or duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to solicit expert 
opinions to assist him in reaching the conclusion which he is 
first required to reach after granting a hearing to the party 
aggrieved by any finding of the Bureau of Chemistry. No other 
or further legal authority is required for consulting with these 
five men than that now existing. 

It is absurd to suggest that the law should require the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to grant manufacturers or others a hearing 
without carrying with it the authority, expressed or implied, of 
making a decision after such hearing which would either con- 
firm or reverse the conclusions or recommendations of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. As the Bureau of Chemistry has no physi- 
ological chemists the Secretary of Agriculture must seek light 
wherever the best special advice can be had on such questions, 
and he has chosen his advisers well. From the farmer and 
horticulturist, through the manufacturer, jobber, and retail 
dealer, these special and unusual physiological questions arise, 
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a physiological question or scientific issue is | 








sometimes over substances which have been in use for many 
years and about which no questions have heretofore been raised. 
It would be wrong to leave the determination of questions af- 
fecting all the people and great industries to any one man. No 
matter how competent he may be, a one-man opinion based upon 
error might lead to the destruction of millions of dollars’ worth 
of property before the questions raised could be passed upon by 


the courts. Such an error would have until rectified all the 
force of law. 
The Remsen Referee Board, acting as a body of consulting 


scientific experts, serves a most useful purpose in the due and 
impartial administration of justice in connection with the en- 
forcement of the provisions of the food and drugs act, for 


which reason no action should be taken by Congress which 
would interfere with the right of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to consult with them when in doubt on contested or involved 
physiological questions, Such consultations minimize the 


chances of mistakes. 
Mr. Speaker, there are many important industries in my dis- 


trict that have called my attention to the importance of the 
Referee Board. I have given the matter careful consideration, 
not especially for the interests of these industries, but in con 
nection with the health of the people. I do not believe that the 


success of any industry or product that they manufacture should 
be weighed against the health of the people. I believe, however, 
that a fair, impartial, and scientific hearing and adjudication 
should be had upon matters that involve the success and pres- 
ervation of a great industry. I will not burden this Recorp with 
the many letters and telegrams that have come to me from my 
constituents, urging the retaining of this board, as they are in 
a similar vein, all asking for a fair opportunity to have que 


tions affecting the industries and business in which they ha 
invested much money and labor decided with all the scientific 
knowledge possessed by men upon these matters. The following 
telegram is a sample of hundreds of telegrams and letters that 
I have received, which I ask leave to insert in the Recorp, as 
to the position that they take in regard to the retention of the 
Referee Board: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., February 22, 1922. 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, . 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Our State produces and uses a very large amount of baking | 
making it an important industry, and all of it containing 
alumina. This business has been lawful for 30 years. Neit 
United States Government nor any State charges that it I 
some. All courts have declared that it is wholesome. These sa f 
alumina are under consideration by the Remsen Referee Board 
Wiley demands that our business be stopped at once, even wl! 

Re feree Board is consi dering the matter and before they brin; 1 ft 
decision. See his testimony, pages 767 to 769, which pages it 
yortant you should read. We demand protection from one-man | 
yy asking you to insist upon the continuance of the Re en Ret 
Board. Otherwise, as Dr. Wiley has stated, we wil! be put ou f 
ness at once, should he succeed in getting the Referee B { 
way. It will turn the whole baking-powder industry over to tl 
of-tartar combine, and this will cost the people of the count 
than $40,000,000 additional yearly. We represent the independ 
ing-powder manufacturers. 
JACK Frost BAKING PowpeER Co. 
Eppy & Eppy Mra. Co 
SHEPARD BAKING PowveEr Co 


Linking North and South. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HAMPTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or ReEepresenratives, 


BON.-d. MOORE, 


Monday, March 11, 1912. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 
Mr. Speaker: It is a matter of very great congratulation to 


the advocates of improved inland waterways along the Atlant 
seaboard that the United States Army Engineers 
been able to forward to this session of Congress 
on the intracoastal waterway from Boston, Mass., to B 

N. C., survey for which was authorized by the river and 

bor act approved March 3, 1909. The section reported "pon is 
the most important, so far as commerce and industry Wl vo 

ume of tonnage are concerned, of any on our coasts; but it is 
only part of the whole project, which contemplates the ultimate 
opening up of one continuous inland waterway extending from 
the New England States to Key West, a eae of approxi- 
mately 1,800 miles. 


shou ad } 


their re! 


f have spoken upon this subject on former occasions and do 
not now propose to do more than make a brief reference to the 
increasing commerce in the vicinity of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Bays, which makes it desirable that the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal shall be taken over and made toll free in ac- 

report of the United States Army Engineers, 
wv route shall be adopted to relieve the con- 

1 the heavy freight tolls charged in this 

ly [t will hardly be questioned that the Chesapeake & 

wire Canal connection was one of the improve- 

s made by our forefathers, and that if their canal, com- 

in 1825 and completed in 1829, were suited to the de- 

is of modern transportation it would vastly increase the 

exchange of commodities between the North and the South and 

bring the raw material of the one section and the finished 
products of the other into larger markets. 

Since the formation of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 

tion, in 1907, tl 

avy freight 

1 a live ul there has been an incessant demand for 

action on the part of the Gevernment. The Agnus Commission 

recommended the taking over of the existing canal in 1907, and 

now, in the 
support tl 


cordan 


wisest 


improvement of the facilities for carrying 


between 


Issue, 


report of 
posed waterway 


1907 and hold this section of the pro- 


sufficient to warrant 
the ir 


eption of work for its enlargement as soon as funds can be made 
availa 


ple, 

Tt is estimated that the existing canal could be purchased for 
approximately $2,500,000, and the River and Harbor Committee 
was urged during its recent sitting to take over the property, 
but did not see its way clear at this session of Congress to un- 
dertake to provide the money. In the bill reported by the 
committee, however, provision is made for a $500,090 appropria- 
tion to take over the Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal, which 
leads south from Chesapeake Bay to the sounds of North 
Carolina, and this, taken with the canal completed last year 
from the North Carolina sounds via Beaufort to the Atlantic 
Ocean, assures a free open passageway from the lower end of 
the intracoastal waterway from below Cape Hatteras all the way 
up to Baltimore. The depth of the Beaufort Cut, however, is 
only 10 feet, and the extension from the sounds north to Chesa- 
peake Bay are to be limited for the present to 12 feet, so that 
further legislation may be necessitated by the requirements of 
commerce over this part of the intracoastal route. But what 
is most needed now is relief for the upper end of the route lead- 
ing on from Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay to Philadelphia and 
New York. 

Obviously, the first step after the taking of the Chesapeake & 
Albemarle Canal will be the acquisition of the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal or the construction of some other canal con- 
tiguous thereto. The depth of water in the existing Chesapeake 
Delaware Canal will not permit the passage of vessels 
drawing more than 9 feet, and the width of the locks is about 
24 feet only, so that the limitations upon heavy traflic are ap- 
parent. At the present session of Congress an effort will be 
made to obtain early action with regard to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware proposition. If the money can not be provided until 
another river and harbor bill is reported, there ought, at least, 
to be an authorization to the Army engineers to negotiate for 
the existing property in accordance with the recommendations 
made to Congress. 

It is about 90 miles as a erow flies from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore. An improved canal about 13 miles long through 


ana 
ana 


the upper end of the Delaware and Maryland peninsula would | 


unite these two cities and the entire north and south coast, al- 
most as effectively as they are now united by rail, and would 
aid materially in making new territory productive to agricul- 
ture and to manufactures; but in view of the tolls charged upon 
the existing canal, as well as its lack of depth, vessels of com- 
merce drawing more than 9 feet of water and Government ves- 
sels, such as torpedo boats, are obliged in making the run from 
Philadelphia to Baltimore to pass out into the ocean, down 
around the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia, and up the 
Chesapeake Bay, a distance of 325 miles, 

With the sailing vessel rapidly passing out of existence and 
the barge, the motor boat, and steamer coming on to take its 
place, it will be seen how the changed conditions affecting trans- 
portation make it imperative, if transportation is to keep abreast 
of industry, that such available and strategic resources as the 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, or any new canal that may re- 
spond to the same general geographical conditions, shall not be 
longer denied the great communities that are doing large busi- 
ness and that are capable of doing more. 


| Roosevelt for the nomination in preference to President 


} aoe . Ty Ora ‘ — . , ft . enact ? ° 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays has | because they are not in sympathy with the President's efforts 


| pending in the Senate during the Sixty-first Congress. 
intracoastal waterway report, the Army Engineers | 


the immediate purchase of the existing canal and | 
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Agriculture Appropriation Bill—Reosevelt and Reci- 
procity. 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In true House or REeprReseNTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1912, 


| On the bill (H. R. 18960) making appropriations for the Department of 


Agriculture for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1913. 
Mr. KAHN said: 
Mr. SpeAKER: Those Republicans who propose to support Mr. 
Taft 


to bring about reciprocity with Canada should read carefully 
the views of Mr. Roosevelt expressed while the measure was 
Only a 
week after the measure had passed the House Mr. Roosevelt 
made two speeches, one at the banquet of the Lincoln Club, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., February 11, 1911, at which I was per- 
sonally present, and one two days after, before the Republican 
Club of New York, at the Lincoln-day dinner. In both these 
speeches Mr. Roosevelt referred to the reciprocity measure in 
most emphatic language and gave it his unqualified approval. 
Reciprocity with Canada is dead. It was not a party measure, 
and had friends and opponents in beth parties. It is no longer 
an issue of American politics, but if Mr. Roosevelt is to be 
preferred to Mr. Taft solely because of Mr. Taft’s activity in 
a measure which was not universally approved, then what Mr. 
Roosevelt thought about the matter should be considered. His 
opinions were expressed in the following language: 


STATEMENT OF COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


[Grand Rapids Herald, Feb. 12, 1911.] 
* & * * 


* * t 


Here, friends in Michigan, right on the northern frontier, I have the 
peculiar right to say a word of congratulation to you and to all of us 
upon the likelihood that we shall seon have closer reciprocal tarif and 
trade relations with the great nation to the north of us. [Appiause.] 
And I feel so pleased, primarily because I wish to see the two peoples, 
the Canadian and the American peoples, drawn together by the closest 
ties on a footing of complete equality of interest and mutual respect. 
[Applause.] I feel that it should be one of the cardinal policies of 
this Republic to establish the very closest relations of good will and 
friendship with the Dominion of Canada. [Applause.] 

* ~ me * ao 
EXTRACT FROM MR. ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH 
OF NEW YORK, DELIVERED AT THE 
WALDORF HOTEL ON FEBRUARY 13, 1911, 
a x a * + * + 


I want to say how glad I am at the way in which the members of 
the club here to-night responded to the two appeals made to them to 
uphold ‘the hands of President Taft, both in his effort to secure reci- 
procity with Canada and in his effort to secure the fortification of the 
Panama Canal. 

And in addition to what has been said about reciprocity with Can- 
ada, I would like to make this point: It should always be a cardinal 
point in our foreign policy to establish the closest and most friendly 
relations of equal respect and advantage with our great neighbor on 
the north. And I hail the reciprocity arrangement because it repre- 
sents an effort to bring about a cleser, a more intimate, a more friendly 
relationship of mutual advantage on equal terms between Canada aad 
the United States. 

Under date of February 29, 1912, Col. Roosevelt wrote a lotter 
to B. V. Collins, publisher of the Northwestern Agriculturist, a 
paper which circulates generally in the Northwest. In this let- 
ter Col. Roosevelt said, in part: 

The reciprocity treaty is now dead. 
by discussing it. 

Continuing, Col. Roosevelt referred Mr. Collins to a state- 
ment expressing his views on reciprocity in a speech made at 
Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak., on September 3, 1910. In this connection 
Col. Roosevelt explained : 

Refore making that speech I went over it carefully with Senator Dol- 
liver ; it expresses the views I then held and which I now hold. 

In fact, Col. Roosevelt did, as he says, make a speech at Sioux 
Falis, 8. Dak., on September 3, 1910, the substance of which was 
published in the Outlook of September 17, 1910. That speech 
eontains no reference to Canadian reciprocity whatever, but 
outlines Mr. Roosevelt's position on the general tariff. The 
speech was carried in full in the newspapers of the country, ex- 
cept one paragraph, which Mr. Roosevelt himself included in the 
article in the Outlook. That paragraph is important for the 
reason that in it Mr. Roosevelt said: 

I think that the present tariff (Payne law) is better than the last 
(Dingley law) and considerably better than the one before the last 
(McKinley law), but it has certainly failed to give general satisfaction. 
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The speech to which Col. Roosevelt evidently intended to di- 
rect the attention of Mr. Collins was one he delivered at Sioux 
City, Iowa, on the same day as his Sioux Falls speech. In this 
speech he referred directly to Canadian reciprocity, as follows: 


I was particularly pleased with what the President [Taft] said in 
his letter on the subject of the tariff commission. A number of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen have for some years advocated this as the proper 
method of dealing with the tariff, and I am glad that the country seems 
now to have definitely awakened to the idea that a tariff commission 
offers the only solution of the problem which is both rational and 
insures the absence of jobbery. The President [Taft] from the begin- 
ning advocated this commission. * * * 

There is another feature of the tariff law that points our course 
in the right direction—tbe maximum and minimum provision ; and here 
again I wish to point out that the value of the provision has depended 
largely upon the excellent work done by the administration in the ne- 
votiations with the Dominion of Canada, which were the most difficult 
of all, and yet in my eyes the most important, because I esteem it of 
vital consequence that we should always be on relations of the highest 
friendship and good will with our great and growing neighbor in the 
north. 





The Remsen Referee Board. 


SPEECH 
oF 


A. RODENBERG, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 12, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 18960) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 

Mr. RODENBERG -said: 

Mr. Speaker: There has been so much said in the course of 
the debate on the Agricultural appropriation bill and also in 
the public prints regarding the Remsen Board by those who 
favor its continued existence as well as by those who demand 
its immediate abolition that I feel under deep obligations to the 





HOR: -W: 


Members of the House for their courtesy in giving me an oppor- | 


tunity to make a detailed statement as to the personnel of the 
board, its functions and achievements, and its relation to the 
Bureau of Chemistry. 

Almost six years ago we passed a pure food and drug law. It 
was, without doubt, the most important and solemn duty per- 
formed by the Fifty-ninth Congress. Here was a measure de 
signed to protect the health of all our people; but notwithstand- 
ing its beneficent purpose, there were grave doubts on the part 
of many as to the passage of that law because of misgivings, 
not as to its desirability but as to how a law of such far- 
reaching importance would be administered. 

Enormous power was given by that law to the Department of 
Agriculture; power to seize and libel goods; power to change 
the branding of foods and drugs; power to determine the whole- 
someness of their ingredients, and then, through these agencies, 
power to throw their manufacturers into the courts to fight 
no less an antagonist than the United States Government, and 
thus the power to suspend the operations of old-established en- 
terprises, and compel them not only to await the slow processes 
of the courts, but meanwhile to rest under the condemnation of 
the Government and the suspicion of the people. 

It is significant of the general effects which the law has devel- 
oped when, after these six years, we find so many who now claim 
the credit for its passage. Some of these claimants are asso- 
ciations who would like to profit by the prestige; some are those 
who set up the claim as a disguise for their continued nefarious 
practices in the manufacture of food products, but about the 
lowest and most despicable are the individual claimants who 
travel about the country on lecture tours and speech-making 
enterprises on pure-food campaigns, representing that their 
efforts alone saved the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I denounce one and all as impostors. The pure 
food and drugs act is the product of the combined wisdom of 
the Congress which enacted it. The law was framed by pains- 
taking, hard-working, patient legislators, notable among whom 
was that indefatigable worker, my distinguished colleague, Mr. 
MANN, at that time a member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and who deserves more credit for 
the enactment of this legislation than any other Member of 
Congress. ‘These legislators had the cooperation and advice of 
the sturdy, honest, legitimate food manufacturers of this coun- 
try, who as earnestly desired the protection which that law 
gives against dishonesty and fraud, in order to conserve their 
own business and reputation, as consumers desired the law to 
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upon physical health. 


AY 


| conserve their health. We should not forget that human wel- 
| fare depends quite as much upon commercial health as it does 
It is no less a sin to poison the mind of 
a community against a legitimate industry than for some one 
to sell deleterious substances to the people who inhabit the com 
munity. While I am profoundly impressed with the manner in 
which the law has been enforced in general, and for which due 
credit should be given to all concerned, yet I do want to call 
attention to some of the conditions which the law has | 
about, and which have led to misunderstandings which I 
publicly correct. 

The law was intended, primarily, to prevent deceit, 
adulteration, and poisoning of our food and drug supply. 

It is a great pity, Mr. Speaker, that some law could not be 
devised to prevent fraud and deceit upon the mind in the 
| use of the terms “adulteration” and “ poisoning.’ Indeed, 
is the confusion of the public mind in respect of the use of 
these terms upon which the unscrupulous rely to carry on a 
most reprehensible campaign, under the banner of purity, and 





rrougcht 


would 


fraud, 


| to basely mislead the consuming public. Adulteration is no 
| poisoning; and poisoning is not adulteration. Water is added 
| to milk; the milk ‘s thereby adulterated, but by po means 
poisoned. This word “poison” is a much overworked term. 


| It imparts a shudder to the unthinking, but, as a matter of fact, 
we “live and move and have our being” through the use and 
in the very midst of substances which through legend and com- 
; mon usage we have come to regard as poisons. The air we 
breathe contains oxygen, and oxygen in its concentrated form is 
a deadly poison. Common table salt is composed of sodium 
|and chlorine. sjoth of these elements are active corrosive 
poisons in their free state; combined, they have neither caustic 
nor corrosive properties. 

| Ordinary garden spinach contains arsenic: rhubarb contains 
oxalic acid; plums and apricots contain prussiec acid; potatoes 
contain the deadly solaniit; wines, plums, cherries, gooseberries 
oranges, lemons, figs, pears, and apples each contain boracic 
acid; huckleberries and cranberries contain benzoic acid: straw- 
berries, raspberries, and grapes contain salicylic acid; all 
smoked meats contain formaldehyde; honey and the fat of milk 
each contain formic acid; molasses contains proteids, which in 
turn carry sulphur; vinegar is diluted acetit acid, and acetic 
acid is a corrosive poison; tea contains caffeine and tannin. 
In combination they are perfectly harmless; but these two 
alkaloids when free—that is, not in chemical combination 
may be highly injurious. Tannin is a powerful astringent. I 
need not go further into the vegetable kingdom. 

In the animal kingdom we find in the most important func- 
tion of ali in human beings—the digestion—that nature has 
placed in the digestive fluid no less a substance than hydro- 
chlorie acid, and which in its condensed form is a rank poison. 

I do not attempt to explain the purpose of the Creator in 
distributing these and so many other so-called poisons through- 
out the vegetable kingdom in God’s great out-of-doors. Mani- 
festly, there was a purpose which we may partially reveal. 

No food is necessarily deleterious because it contains a dele- 
terious ingredient. That food is rendered deleterious only in 
proportion as the ingredient is used. Too much salt is poison- 
ous as well as too much strychnine. When one puts salt on his 
potatoes he consumes sodium, chlorine, and thre 
poisonous substances—but no one claims that suicide has been 
attempted. It is necessarily and inevitably a question of the 
dose. One of our prison convicts, according to a late newspaper, 
recently suicided by drinking pure water. He drank it in large 
quantities and was dead within two hours from overdesage. 
The danger lies in the abuse and not in the use, especially with 
those substances which nature uses so unreservedly for her and 
our purposes. 

Some years ago a scientific explorer observed that the cran- 
berry was of all fruits the best preserved; that it invariably 
retained its plumpness, its coloring, and its full native flavor. 
He analyzed this very popular berry and found it to contain 
benzoic acid. It was but a step to treat benzoic acid with soda, 
and the assets of commerce were thereby increased by a presery- 
ative known as benzoate of soda. This preservative was quickly 
adopted by great preserving establishments, which desired to 
follow nature in the case of the cranberry and through its use 
both preserve and retnin the full flavor of their fruit products. 

I am using this circumstance merely to emphasize the 
fulness of the Remsen Referee Board, for which we 
to appropriate in the pending bill. 

The Bureau of Chemistry declared this benzoate of soda to 
be unwholesome and ruled against its use as a preservative. 
The manufacturers who used it protested to Secretary Wilsouw 
Happily, that official realized the vital issues at stake. Modern 
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science had here found a simple method of preserving catchups, 
fruits, and so forth, through the use of this mild salt, and whose 
mother was nature herself, as a substitute for the ancient meth- 
ods of preserving through the excessive use of vinegar (acetic 
acid), sugar, and the spices, and which latter method, let me 
say, is an inheritance from the Egyptian days, when their 
mummies were preserved with spices. Moreover, this modern. 
later day, twentieth century method invoked the very spirit of 
the law itself, since the presence of this new preservative, hav- 
ing neither odor, color, nor taste, presupposed cleanliness and 
the use of clean, wholesome materials, and could not be used, 
as in the case of the sugar, acetic acid, and the spices, to dis- 
uncleanliness and unwholesomeness in materials. The 
Secretary recognized also that while the analytical chemists in 
his department were capable of separating substances and defin- 
ing their various parts, yet there were none who knew the 
effects of any of the parts so found upon health; and he very 
properly conceded the justice of a scientific board of appeals 
to which this and similar disputes could be referred for final 
decision. 

It was this that impelled President Roosevelt to request the 
leading universities of the country each to nominate to him as 
a member of such a board some man who, by reason of probity 
of character and profound knowledge of those sciences neces- 
sarily involved in the question of the wholesomeness of a given 
substance upon the human system, was qualified to determine 
finally and indisputably the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness 
of an article of food. In this way five men were selected. Who 
were they? 


guise 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE REMSEN BOARD. 

Prof. Ira Remsen, president of Johns Hopkins University, of 
saltimore, founder and editor of the American Chemical Jour- 
nal, author of note, and presumably 
this country to-day. 

Prof. Russell H. Chittenden, of Yale University, one of the 
world’s greatest living pathologists, an author of fame, and a 
man of unquestioned accomplishments. 

Dr. Christian A. Herter, of Columbia University, a renowned 
pharmacologist, and also a distinguished author on the subject 
of nervous diseases. 

Dr. John H. Long, of the Northwestern University, Chicago, a 
pathological chemist and also an author of textbooks, and a well- 
known contributor to scientific publications. 

Dr. Alonzo B. Taylor, of the University of California, where 
he was a professor of pathology, and who is now professor of 
physiological chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Upon the death of Prof. Herter, in 1910, Dr. Theobold Smith, 
of Harvard University, was appointed to the vacancy. Dr. 
Smith’s attainments are also well known and recognized 
wherever the language of science is spoken, and, since 1901, 
he has been a member of the board of directors of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, in New York. 

Such is the Remsen Referee Board. 

It was raised to determine the dispute over benzoate of soda, 
already alluded to, another dispute over the use of 
sulphur in drying fruits. 

Its judgment, after an exhaustive examination lasting six 
times as long as that of the Bureau of Chemistry, was unan- 
imous that benzoate of soda was a harmless ingredient—a 
judgment which was promulgated as the ruling of the Govern- 
ment and which stands to-day, as it will ever stand, as the 
final word on the subject. This decision is the first handed 
down by the Remsen Board. It reversed Dr. Wiley who, as 
pointéd out by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], 
was shown, in the testimony before the Moss committee, to be 
incompetent to qualify as an expert in chemistry, physiology, 
pathology, toxicology, pharmacology, or medicine. And here 
again we find justification for the appointment of great ex- 
perts in those very branches of science, because it is those, and 
those alone, which are involved in every question relating to 
the effects of any substance upon health. 

This decision of the Remsen Board readjusted and restored 
business situations; it gave confidence to vast enterprises; it 
enabled the farmer to continue produc ing his fruits for sale to 
preserving plants; it continued in employment thousands of 
laboring men, women, and children who were dependent upon 
the activities of those institutions; it has had untold influences 
upon whole communities which in turn were dependent upon those 
laboring people; and mark you, Mr. Speaker, just exactly the 
reverse of all this would have been true had the original de- 
cision of the Bureau of Chemistry been allowed to stand. In 
the light of the discovery of the erroneous conclusion let us not 
forget the disastrous effects if that error had not been discov- 
ered and corrected and those affected had had no redress or 
place to appeal. 


2s also 


the greatest chemist in | 
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What I have said applies with equal force to those undeter- 
mined questions now before the Remsen Board awaiting final 
solution. One of these is the wholesomeness of alum. Alum 
enters largely into the arts. It is used extensively in baking 
powders—those kinds whose prices bring them within the reach 
of the poor man’s pocket. The Bureau of Chemistry has con- 
demned this: substance and desires to prevent its use. As [ 
understand it, there has been no physiological examination to 
definitely determine its harmfulness. No one knows to-day by 
what scientific and conclusive authority alum has been con- 
demned. Happily the matter has been held in abeyance, and a 
portion of the sum we are now asked to appropriate will go 
toward solving the problem, and in a way that will admit of no 
dispute among scientific men. 

When it is settled we shall know whether there is any justifi- 
cation for the condemnation of this article, or whether—like the 
salt composed of two elements, each harmful, but when com- 
bined become harmless—alum and its salts will not be found, 
when acted upon by heat and converted into gas, to have de- 
veloped an entirely different combination which renders it free 
from injurious effects, provided it ever had any in the first place. 

I might continue with other illustrations, but they are not 
necessary to convince me of the wisdom of the appointment and 
the sound reasons which exist for the continuance of the Rem- 
sen Board. We want to know. We want to be shown. We can 
not know too much. We can not go too high for the last word 
on these mooted questions. We can not go to a higher source 
of information than this Remsen Board. Let us continue it, 
and strengthen its~hands, and increase its powers if need be; 
and furthermore, Mr. Speaker, let us help, by indorsing this 
useful adjunct to the pure-food law, to break down some of the 
insanity and hysteria which have characterized the criticisms 
of the board. Above all, let us by voting this appropriation 
voice our indorsement of the board and set the seal of our con- 
demnation upon the unspeakably base efforts to which some 
commercial houses have resorted in attempting to belittle its 
past decision, and in trying to foster public distrust in what it 
has done and is doing so accurately and well. 


Agriculture Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 
JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, March 12, 1912, 


On the bill (H. 18960) making appropriations for the eee of 
nace for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913 

Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has under consideration the bill 
which provides for the annual appropriation of the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913 In the 
hearings, consideration, and preparation of this bill the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber, acts in the capacity of an appropriation committee. While 
the preparation of the bill is only a part of the work of the 
committee, still it is nevertheless one of the most important 
and essential matters upon which the committee has to act. We, 
of course, in our present capacity are not preparing legislation 
or enacting substantive law, but providing funds for the oper- 
ating expenses of an executive department. We as a com- 
mittee did not consider that it was our duty to pass upon the 
wisdom of Congress in providing for the various bureaus and 
divisions of the department, but, rather to make appropriations 
under the law as we found it. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and all bureau and division 
heads and those who have to do with the needs and administra- 
tion of the department appeared before the committee to fur- 
nish information and answer inquiries. Not only these officers, 
but other parties who had information to present to the com- 
mittee, were heard. The itemized estimates of the department, 
along with the items of appropriations for past years, were be- 
fore us. Every item was examined, and after the hearings were 
had and the information and estimates examined the committee 
prepared the bill. 

The needs of the department were considered, keeping in 
mind the agricultural problems and development of the whole 
country. Every effort was put forth to learn not only of the 
progress of scientific investigations, but of the administration 
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machinery of the several bureaus and subdivisions of the de- Through the early history of the Government but little or- 


partment. We believe that we have provided liberally for the | 
department, and at the same time have scrutinized carefully | 
each item to see that public money was not extravagantly used 
or wasted. The bill is submitted with the belief that it will 
satisfy the House and the country. 

The bill carries in appropriation a total of $15,836,976, which | 
is over a million dollars more than was expended in 1911, and 
which will, no doubt, be more than will be expended in the pres- 
ent fiseal year. The following is a tabular statement taken 
from the report of the committee, setting forth the amounts of 
estimates by the department and the amount allowed in the bill 
which the committee recommends: 


| 


Increases | Decreases 











Estimates. | “ried by | over es- | below es- 
timates. timates. 
Office of the Secretary ................ 1 $294,110 $279,380 |..+....... | $14,730 
Wenthig? Bells th cdnec caceceacctsan 1,610,450 | 1,599,680 |..........] 10,770 
Bureau of Animal Industry.......... 1,645,096 | 1,608,316 |.......... | 36, 780 
Bureau of Plant Industry............ 2,009,060 | 2,089,900 |.......... 9,160 
Forest GRMieik ss. a vckinaooduicecdehy 5,498,615 | 5,115,245 |.......... 383, 370 
Bu reau of Chemistry as caviepecacondss 1,014, 220 | 45, 230 
Bu 341,700 EE Bin ncnecninn ! 50, 280 
601, 920 624,880 | $22,960 |.......... 
B ireaul adda cectebhncén 133, 400 i | 17,000 
Division of Accounts... .............- 114, 620 RT acs nsteelinginnsinss 
Division of Publications.............. 206, 110 209, 7 I irencabaae 
Bureau of Statistics. ................. 240,020 240, 680 I Paks cnisig 
LIRR wis dats cadoncnincbtbpetacic snes 43, 150 ED Bedenceancs 1,870 
Combet diensancecsieesase«dsbecse 96, 066 Dt iciautgliendidseeesbues 
Office of Experiment Stations. ....... 1,879, 000 = aoe 13, 000 
Office of Publie Roads............... 227 , 396 CL a 35, 276 
Rent in the District of Columbia... .. 95, 329 nicked drueanandsen 
InssctHNP Ges <a< Vcikiwaccconchecsnnce 100, 000 |} eaneeneey 13,000 
Fighting forest fires................... 1, 000, 000 200,000 }.......... 800, 000 
Fs bb Minin iv cnnte sada aint 7,240, 262 | 15, 836, 976 


27,290 | 1, 490, 56 | 


' Includes supplemental estimates carrying $6,810. 


Of course these are the consolidated amounts, so that the 
amount for each bureau will be clearly before the House. Upon 
examination of the bill you will find that the items of the | 
various bureaus and divisions are set out in detail. The bill 
carries only the current annual appropriation, but there are 
permanent annual appropriations amounting to $5.555.000 which 
are provided for specifically by law, and therefore do not have | 
to be appropriated for in this bill, but which should be included 
in the total of appropriations for.agriculture. The following 
items make up this amount: 

Meat inspection (act June 30, 1906, vol. 34, pp. 674-679, 


COCKE TI cercnticensenenttedetnaretal dateianatcsnitigegsdnilipedalamalibs eimipiaidee! $3, 000, 000 
Refund to depositors, excess of deposits, national-forest 

fund (acts Mar. 4, 1907, vol. 34, pp. 1256-1270, sec. 1; 

Mar, @, SOE. Vel. Gas Ge Bats BOG BD eiitieccetiinen 50, 000 
Acquisition of lands for protection of watersheds of navi- 

gable streams (act Mar. 1, 1911, vol. 36, » 961, sec. 3); 

this act to expire by limitation June Sy, eee eiictimmmanndtintents 2, 000, 000 
National Forest Reservations Commission (act Mar. 1, 

1905, COR. De, Greets Cie BR thi dttiectiting ep mesnte 25. 000 | 
Printing and binding (carried in sundry civil act) for the 

SES ee ee 480, 000 | 


ln taking notice of the amount expended for agricultural | 
purposes we must‘also include in the totals $50,000 paid direct 
from the Treasury of the United States to each State and Ter- 
ritory in aid of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts under 
the acts of Congress approved August 30, 1890, and March 4, 
1907. This has now reached its maximum and this year 
amounts to $2,500,000. Under the Hatch Act of March 2, 1887, 
and the Adams Act of March 16, 1906, $15,000 each, or a total 
of $30,000 under both acts for United States experiment sta- 
tions, is allowed to each State and Territory, which will amount 
this year to a total for the fiscal year of $1,440,000. If the 
items in this bill are enacted, this makes in all a total of $25,- 
331,976 provided by the Government for the Department of 
Agriculture and for the States through current and permanent 
appropriations and special acts. 

The Department of Agriculture is one of the latest in estab- 
lishment, but nevertheless one which is meeting the needs and 
requirements of the people and a rapidly developing country. 
In years gone by the popular impression prevailed that agri- 
culture was a calling followed by those who had no other busi- 
ness or occupation. The occupation was somewhat segregated 
or cireumscribed and seemed not to have its full part in the 
social and economic make-up of the Nation’s whole life. It is 
only within the last three decades that much notice has been 
taken by the Government of agricultural development and its 
great need as a really national industry; and it is even within 
more recent years that the life of the whole people was recog- 
nized as intimately associated and dependent upon the farm and 


its products. To- day the problems of the farm become those of 
the whole people. 


ganized encouragement was given to agriculture. In 1839 the 
first appropriation was made by Congress in the amount of $1,000 
for the purpose of promoting agricultural investigations. It will 
be interesting to note the history and progress through appro- 
priations from that time to the present, and I call attention to 
the following statement of appropriations taken from the report 
of the Chief of the Division of Accounts and Disbursements of 

















the Department of Agriculture for 1 1911: 
| 

Fiscal Amount a Amount Fiscal | Amount ap- Amount 

year. propriated: disbursed. || year. puvpaiated disbursed. 
1839..... $1, 000. 00 | $1, 000. 00 og aS 194, 686. 96 
ithe tlhakh les txebedidincasabes walk 1878... 198, 640. 00 
Shhh Gti hean onesie ain Reese . ae 206, 400. 00 | 
«Ses | 1, 000. 00 | 1,000.00 |} 1880....... 169, 500. 00 | 
Midi Bh aac shee vans ond We _...{{ 1881.......) 275, 460.31 | 
1844..... 2,000. 00 | 2,000.00 |) 1882. a 363, 011. 05 
1845..... 2, 000. 00 2,000.00 || 1883.......) 456,396.11 
1846..... 3,000. 00 3,000.00 || 18M... 2... 416,641.13 
1847 ..... 3,000. 00 3,000.00 || 1885. 655, 930. 25 
Wicised 4, 500. 00 4,500.00 || 1886...... 677, 973. 22 | 
1849. .... 3, 500. 00 3, 500. 00 ae } 657, 641. 81 
eas 5, 500. 00 5, 500.00 || 1888... 1,027, 219. 06 
. 5, 500. 00 5, 500.00 || 1880....... 1, 134, 480. 60 
1882..... 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 iinsena 1,170, 139. 11 
ie bce 5,000. 00 5,000.00 || 1891..... 1,372, 049. 21 
1854... 10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 LL. = 2, 303, 655. 75 
1855. .... 50, 000. 00 50,000.00 |} 1893. ... 2, 540, 060. 72 
1856..... 30, 000. 00 30,000.00 || 1804....... 2, G03, 855. 58 
seen 75, 000. 00 75,000.00 || 1805...... 2, 506, 915. 00 
.. 63, 500. 00 63, 157.25 || 1896....... 2, 584, 013. 22 
1859... 60, 000. 00 60,000.00 || 1897. **° | 2) 448, 763. 53 
40, 000. 00 40,000.00 |} 1898...... 2, 467, 902. 00 
1861..... 60, 000. 00 60,000.00 || 1899 2, 829, 792. 00 
Tides 64, 000. 00 63,704.21 || 1900....... 3, 006, 022. 00 8 
1863... .. 80,000. 00 80,000.00 || 1901.7" " 3, 304,265.97 | 3.23 
1864... 199, 770. 00 189, 270. 00 ££ 3, 922, 780.5 3, 902, 67: 
1865... .. 112, 304. 05 112, 196. 55 || 1903....... 5, 015, 846. 00 , 134, 2. 
1866..... 167, 787. 82 167, 787.82 |} 1904....... 5, 025, 024. 01 , 969.3 
Fe 199, 100. 00 199, 100.00 |} 1905....... 5, 894, 540. 00 5, 820, 2 
BG coce 279, 020. 00 277, 094. 34 || 1906....... 6, 225, 690. 00 , 029, 51 
1869..... 172, 593. 00 172,593.00 || 1907....... 9, 505, 484.74 9, 025, : 
Stead 156, 440. 00 151, 596. 93 D eenestan 11, 487, 950. 82 11, 045, 412. 19 
Seeceas 188, 180. 00 186,876.81 |} 1909. ...... 5,3 15, 079, 472. 29 
_ ee 197, 070. 00 5, 977.25 |] 1910....... : 13, 794, 231. 97 
202, 440. 00 nics’: 17, 278,976.10 | 14,759, 292. 08 
1874... 257, 690. 00 Samicedabeas dr aabentarnciadics 
1875. . 337, 380. 00 Total. 1133, 417, 252. 40 | 123,782, 111. 19 
1876 249, 120. 00 














These figures do not include $16,900, 016 “appropri: ited ‘for the 
fiscal year 1912, which, of course, is still being disbursed. 

Agriculture is essentially our national industry; it is the one 
upon which our people draw for almost their entire food supply. 
Nearly 100,000,000 people are now looking to this great industry 
for sustenance. The trend of population is away from the farm 
and toward the city. This movement has in recent years be- 
come marked and can not continue without seriously affecting 
the industrial equilibrium of this great people. In such trans- 
fer the individual ceases largely as a producer and becomes a 
consumer. It subtracts from the wealth of the Nation and 
| draws more heavily upon the proportionately lessening supply. 
The last annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture, touch- 
ing upon the balance of trade, contains the following: 

In the fiscal year 1908 the balance in favor of this country 
$448,000,000 in agricultural products; the next year it 
000,000 ; in 1910 the balance fell to $198,000,000. 

The line between the amount of production and consumption 
is disappearing. Agriculture has given the balance of trade in 
our favor thus far, but the shifting in the occupation of our 
people may cause that to disappear. The nations of the earth 
have looked to our storehouses in the past for some of this food 
surplus. When our food supply lessens, the life and of 
the Nation weakens. We have the greatest potential produc- 
tion of any nation on earth, but may it not be possible that 
we are not realizing fully on our latent possibilities of produc- 
tion? 

Our whole financial and industrial system feels the shock 
when any of our leading farm crops meets with a failure; a 
drought, a wheat or corn failure almost drives many to the 
bread line, and they are not necessarily those who have to do 
with production. Strike at production and you shock the whole 


was 
was $274,- 


vigor 


machinery of distribution and consumption. Stop the plow and 
the failure in food supply will not only disturb the Nation's 


balance, but will paralyze the Nation’s growth. 
duction and the millions of nsumers in our great cities would 
not be long in feeling the efiects, while village centers would be 
among the first to receive the disastrous effects, because they 
merely reflect the prosperity of the farm. 

We as a people have been sowing and reaping from virgin 
soil thus far, and when one region becomes depleted in fertility, 
rather than attempt to rehabilitate we go on to the unbroken 
lands just beyond. Ours has been rather an extensive agri- 
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culture with but a minimum of conservation and tillage. We 
have now arrived at a point in our developmeat when we must 
halt and take an inventory of our national soil resources. We, 
of course, must realize that our public domain is growing lim- 
ited and particularly those areas which require but little sub- 
jection of the soil before production. With the survey of our 
soil wealth before us we are forced to the conclusion that the 
acre for the whoie country must be made to produce, in the 
long run of years, double and triple what it is now producing. 
To be further convinced that the process has been uniformly 
one of terring down and partial abandonment, it is only neces- 
sary to examine into the older and run-down farm regions of 
tle Kastern States. The inevitable conclusion is that this 
process of tearing down must give way to the program of 
restoration and building up. The soil being the basis of 
our food supply and of all agriculture, its conservation in a 
high state of fertility reaches almost the dignity of a public 
question 

The f: 
of his activity and his influence. 
tributing part of the whole 
progress of the country. 


Iie is becoming more a con- 
program of social and industrial 
The time was when his activities were 
supposed to be confined through division of labor to sowing and 
reaping. He formerly led a life somewhat all his own, and to 
quite an extent his was a segregated calling. Farming, how- 
ever, 
vanced. Earlier farming was somewhat an occupation of 
physical toil, but it now requires the application of system and 
methods of business. Information and knowledge of markets, 
transportation, home supply, foreign production, methods, and 
machinery of distribution are all falling readily within the com- 
mand of the business of farming. 

Associated with agricultural problems, not alone to life in 
the country, but to the cities and villages as well, is the sub- 
ject of improved public roads, and before passing I wish to 
touch on its immediate relation to agriculture. The subject 
has come more and more under my observation in recent years, 
and my judgment is that the good-roads moyement will succeed, 
because it rests not only on a basis of a broader social and 
business economy, but also upon a policy of a wise statesman- 
ship. 
right attitude in pushing forward this movement and offering 
to cooperate with the farming communities everywhere. 


There are over 2,000,000 miles of public roads in the United 
States, with almost one-fourth of this mileage that can be classed 


as main roads. About 75 per cent of the traffic passes over the 
main roads. From the utilization point of view alone it ean be 
readily seen how important is the subject 
Among the great problems of the present civilization is trans- 
portation, and this is not to be confined in definition and service 
to railroads, but it includes all highways in the exchange and 
interchange of commodities between the millions of people in the 
homes and the great markets. 

‘The social and commercial life in the great agricultural sec- 
tions will be greatly improved by a system of good roads. The 
producers can market their products more easily and the com- 
mercial centers can distribute their goods in exchange to the 
greater advantage of all. The more than 41,000 rural mail 
carriers must travel daily 1,000,000 miles in delivering mail to 
the millions of people over these roads, and the millions of 
school children make their trips to school each day. 

The farmer and his family will make more frequent visits to 
the village centers; social intercourse among neighbors will be 
encouraged; the farm will have a greater earning vower be- 
cause of shortened distances to markets, school, and social 
activities; population between country and city will become 
more equally distributed and thus help to relieve the congested 
centers. 
has taken notice of the need and is lending encouragement 
through investigations by road engineers and mea‘ing the re- 
sults available to the public through publications and lectures. 

The scientific investigations and research have very much 
widened the zone of productivity, and the Denartment of 
Agriculture with the colleges of agriculture have been largely 
instrumental in bringing about the results. The selection of 
seed, the experimentation with plant varieties, adaptation of 
varieties to the soil, altitude, and climatic conditions have 
much to do with obtaining the best results. The department is 
making progress in the adaptation of plant life brought from 
other parts of the world. Cross breeding with similar varieties 
in order to strengthen qualities is carried on with success. 
The time was when corn, as a successful and paying crop, was 
confined to a zone about one State wide through Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and other States in that latitude, while now 


corn is a staple crop in the northern tier of States, and the ' 


riner has, in recent ygars, very much widened the scope | 


has grown in complexity and intensity as agriculture ad- | 





The commercial clubs and civic bodies are taking the | 
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Southern States, clear to the Gulf, are making decided improvye- 
ment in both yield and quality in this truly American product. 

Our State agricultural colleges have taken the lead in en- 
couraging agricultural science and the training of the young 
men and women who attend them as to how to deal with agri- 
culture in its most practical phases. The whole scope and field 
of agriculture has received their attention. The soil, the e¢li- 
mate, the animal, the plant, and farm management are all re- 
ceiving due attention. The results of breeding and judging of 
stock have come under my observation. The study of domestic 
animals is made with a view of first determining upon a few 
types; for example, beef and dairy cattle, draft and road horses. 
The accepted qualities and marks of different varieties and 
breeds of farm animals are becoming so well known that stock 
judging, breeding, and selection become practical. The young 
men in these agricultural colleges come into possession of a 
desired amount of practical information, and thereby become 
proficient in the selection of farm animals for breeding and also 
for building up and culling out of unprofitable animals in both 
the dairy and beef breeds of cattle and in selection for different 
purposes .all farm animals. I consider this an example not 
alone of the scientific but also of the very practical work now 
being carried on in our agricultural education. Such practical! 
application as this brings profit out of a loss and turns failure 
into a success. 

Successful as is the training given the young men in these 
schools, still I believe that the training and practical knowledge 
given the young women is fully as serviceable as that fur- 
nished the men students. A large field of influence is opened 
up to these young women students, such as courses in cooking, 
sewing, gardening, horticulture, household sanitation, care of 
sick, poultry raising, bee culture, dairying, and a wide range 
of other subjects associated with the farm and the home. I 
am more than pleased to see these schools opening up success- 
fully this great field of useful training, and I predict that the 
time will come when the present scope of training will be won- 
derfully broadened and deepened so that it will encompass the 
still larger field of life’s activities for the average man anid 
woman. 

The whole subject of farm literature is adding much of prac- 
tical information to farming. The Farmers’ Bulletins and other 
public documents that go out from the Government departments 
cover a wide range of subjects relative to the farm and home, 
and they are prepared as the results of actual investigations on 
farms and in the laboratories and from practical life. The 
agricultural newspapers regularly entering the homes are in- 


| spiring and contributing their full share to our agricultural de- 
of public roads. | 


velopment and prosperity. 

In so far as we have legislated to go in research and investi- 
gation, results have fully surpassed expectations, but we are face 
to face with the still increasing complexity and larger applica- 
tion of our natural resources. The energy of the Departmen 
of Agriculture and the agricultural colleges is confined largely 
to investigation and research, but the next step is to effectually 
get this information to the farm. It was never intended that 
the information was gathered for the purpose of adding to the 
sum of knowledge for the sake of science alone or to remain «is 
an asset of the investigator and the student. 

The individual and the public can not physically come to the 
centers of research or gather about the investigators in tle 
Department of Agriculture or at college centers. Only a few 
“an do this, and often not those who are most anxious or most 
in need of the information. What methods, then, must be pur 
Efforts are being made to get this information to the 
people through publications and literature. Does the full force 
of the information reach the farm in this way? True, great 


| results have been accomplished in thus transferring the informa- 
The Department of Agriculture in the past few years | 


tion, but results not commensurate with the amount of informa- 
tion available. It is still information largely of record and 
only partially applied to the fields, farms, and herds. The pro- 
gressive and wholesome spirit of the age demands that results 
be brought to the soil where it is tilled, to the herds where they 
develop, and to the plants at their place of growth. 

Many of the States have provided appropriations for the 
farmers’ institutes and demonstration work with a degree of .suc- 
cess, and while splendid results have been gotten, the work is 
entirely too limited in area and application. The whole pro- 
gram of agricultural extension and educational work must be 
further directed, organized, and reenforced and become an 
actual going institution. The information must be taken from 
the laboratories and to the farm by the expert, and there be- 


| come a codemonstrator with the farmer himself. 


In many States the amount of $80,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment serves only as a nucleus, while the State very much en- 
larges upon it. These colleges are making splendid efforts in 
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attempting to get agricultural education to the farmers and | 
rural homes; but notwithstanding the energies directed toward 

reaching the farms, they fall short of the demands for agricul- 

tural development in each State. 
eraduate of one of these agricultural colleges, and I therefore 

have some knowledge of their efforts and work. 

The large majority of boys and girls on the farms and even 
the more mature men and women can not and will not go to a 
central point in the State to attend an agricultural school or | 
college. The time must come, however, in the process of growth | 
in both population and development when the education of the | 
agricultural college will reach the farm. The people, through 
natural and normal growth, will ultimately demand its appli- 
cation. The energies of the agricultural school must go to the 
farm itself. I believe that the industrial and economic should 
be much further applied in our educational system. The phys- 
ical and applied sciences are coming more and more into the 
life of the average man, woman, and child. The purely cultural 
studies must give way more to the demands and needs of the 
economie and industrial. The heart, hand, and mind of the 
child must all receive training in a well-balanced system of edu- 
eation. The available instruments of our civilization must be 
placed in the hands of every citizen in order that the Nation 
itself may reap the fruits of our civilization. 

We hear much of the “‘ back-to-the-farm ” movement, and while 
as yet this is more of a hope than a realization, still the agri- 
cultural betterment will do more than all else to turn back the 
tide of those who have their faces turned away from the soil 
and toward the commercialism of the cities. The rush from the 
farms is due to the attractions of the cities. Before the resto- 
ration of the equilibrium is approached the attractions of the 


It is my good fortune to be a | 


city must be made in a larger way the inducements of the coun- | 


try. Means of communication and travel are doing much to 


improve and make more inviting the surroundings of rural life. | 


The telephone, the rural delivery, better roads, improved farm | 


machinery, better sanitation, and the installation of modern 
conveniences in the home and household, use of motor power, 
admission of country children to village schools are all elimi- 
nating many of the objections to country life and contributing 
to the “ back-to-the-farm ” movement. We also hear much these 
days about the high cost of living. This movement away from 
the farm has contributed no small amount to the cost of living, 
and it must remain relatively high till the relation between the 
producer and consumer is better established. 

{ am in favor of liberal appropriations for agriculture and 
feel that this Congress is in full sympathy with its importance. 
An industry embracing, directly or indirectly, the welfare of 
every citizen of the Republic I know will receive liberal treat- 
ment at your hands. 


The Sugar Schedule. 


SPEECH 
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HON. HENRY MoMORRAN, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 15, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. McMORRAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Seldom during my nine years’ career in this 
House have I felt it incumbent on me to consume the time of the 
House upon the various subjects presented, but at this time, 
when one of the great interests of the country is attacked, and 
in which my district is directly interested, having within its 
boundary four large sugar mills, I feel the necessity of enter- 
ing a vigorous protest against this so-called “ sugar tariff,” one 
of the most drastic measures that has ever been introduced in 
this House. 
: I regard it as very unfortunate that of the two great parties 
in this country we should have only one built along constructive 
lines, while the other has been of a destructive character every 
time it has been in power, and it might be well to review some 
of the legislative action of the Democratic Party for the Ameri- 
an people to determine whether they were wise in the fall of 
1910 in electing a Democratic House of Representatives. I 
have never been able to satisfy myself that they have ever en- 
acted any legislation except of the most destructive character, 
and all legislative acts that have been passed which have inured 


A 
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to the benefit of the American people have been enacted by the 
Republican Party. 

One of the cardinal principles of the Democratic Party seems 
to be that they are never happy when the country is prosperous. 
That is the one plank in the Democratic platform of principle 
which never changes. It would seem in their course of action 
that they never profit by results. It is fortunate for the Ameri- 
ean people that they have only been in power for short periods 
during the last half century. 

They now have possession of the majority in this House of 
Representatives, and the legislation they have brought forward 
up to date is of a most destructive character. They propose 
to let down the bars of protection to every American factory 
and to the American farmer, and advocate the increase of im 
portations from foreign countries of manufactured products 
which, while it may possibly increase the Treasury receipts, it 
must decrease the prosperity of every American manufacturer 
and every farmer throughout the country and every American 
workman, and as you decrease their prosperity you strike a blow 
at the general prosperity of the entire country. The Demo- 
cratic Party have changed their base so many times that it is 
hard to tell where they stand. At one time they have favored 
free raw material, and now they propose to tax raw material and 
cut down the duty on the finished product. They seem to be 
floundering around, trying to arrive at some plan by which 
they can fool the American people. 

It is very evident from the position taken by the leader of the 
majority, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNpreRwoop], and 
he has frankly stated, that he does not believe in protection, 
and that no measure he has introduced in the House is intended 
to protect American industries—simply to raise revenue. He 
seems to be in line with our honored Speaker, who in 1897 
declared in a speech he made before this House that 

I am a free trader, and I glory in the fact. 1 rejoice in the record 
we free traders made in the House in 1894, in the Fifty-third Congress. 
Nearly all that was good in the Wilson bill was put there by the free 
traders. We jumped on that bill when it came into this House, and in 
spite of the majority of the committee, and nearly the whole committee, 
in — of the Republican majority, we knocked out the bounty feature 
of the Wilson bill, copied in a modified form from the McKinley bill, 
and killed it too dead for resurrection. We twice put sugar on the free 
list. We put steel rails on the free list. We put agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list. We won many notable victories, so that when 
that bill left this House it was a tolerably decent sort of a bill 

Showing conclusively my assertion that the Democratic Party 
have never favored any kind of legislation but that which was 
destructive to every American industry, and they assert boldly 
that they glory in the fact that they are free traders and favor 
foreign trusts as well as manufacturers. 

From a political standpoint I am very much pleased to think 
they have brought in as drastic legislation as they have in this 
House, as it will demonstrate to the American people that when 
November next comes they will be only too glad to have an op- 
portunity to go to the polls and to bring about one of the 
greatest defeats the Democratic Party has ever suffered in the 
American Republic. The American people realize at the present 
time, from the methods adopted by this Sixty-second Congress, 
that they are unworthy of their further consideration rhe 
Republicans also realize the result of their failure to go to the 
polls in 1910, in the election of a body of men who are so grossly 
incompetent to legislate for the interest of the American peo)! 

They have clamored many years for a prosecution of 
trusts, yet in the report made by the majority of the Wa: 
and Means Committee on the sugar tariff bill they state that 
refining interest is the most important factor connected with t! 
sugar manufacturing of the United States. Therefore, the in 
dustrial position of refining requires primary consideration. ‘The 
ability of refineries to compete with other countries without 


th 


the aid of tariff protection can not be successfully denied. Per 
haps this was why in their free list bill in the extra session of 
this Congress they excepted “ sweetened biscuit,’ continuing a 
duty of 50 per cent on these things, to the material benefit of the 


Biscuit and Sugar Trusts. 

From the above one might be pardoned if he believed that it 
was the intention of the Democratic Party to take care of the 
Sugar Trust, and it might be wel! to refer to the messaves of 
President Cleveland on the question of trusts in this country, 
as the Democratic Party has always claimed that the Republi 
can Party was responsible for their creation, and ascertain what 


they have ever done in the way of compelling the so-called 
trusts to live up to the laws of our country. 

Mr. Cleveland was first inaugurated President March 4, 1885. 
Neither in his inaugural address nor in any message does he 


mention the subject of trusts until immediately preceding the 
election of 1888. In his last message preceding that campaign 
he refers to the existence of combinations, frequently called 
trusts, and closes with this sage conclusion: 


The people can hardly hope for any consideration in the operation of 
these selfish schemes, 











































































He recommends no relief and suggests no remedy. Neverthe- 
less the Congress to which this comprehensive statement of fact 
wis submitted, a majority of the Members of which belonged 


to his school of political thought, appointed a commission to | 


investigate the subject. The purpese of the commission was to 


convince the people that their interests were not being neglected, | 


at least during the campaign, and that if Mr. Cleveland was 
reelected some remedial legislation would follow. To that end 
this commission held meetings from time to time throughout 


the campaign. Mr. Cleveland was not reelected, however, but 
when Congress reconvened, in a paragraph of five lines, he refers 
to the subject of trusts and closes with this sad and terrifying 
announcement : 


which should be 
servants of the 


Corporations, 
the law and the 
masters. 


carefully restrained creatures of 
are fast becoming the people’s 


the 


peopl ‘ 


But he recommends no relief and suggests no possible way 
of escape, 

Two days before the inauguration of President Harrison the 
commission to which I have referred made its report, setting 
forth what evidently appeared to the commission as a most 
deplorable condition : 


Your committee respectfully report that the number of combinations 
and trusts formed and forming in this country as your committee 
has ascertained, very large and affects a large portion of the important 


is, 


manufacturing and industrial interests of the country. They do not 
report any list of these combinations, for the reason that new ones 
are constantly forming and old ones are constantly extending their 
relations so as to cover new branches of business and invade new 


territories. 


Their encouraging statements which follow must be read in | 


view of the fact that two days later a Republican Congress, 
elected some months before, was to convene. Let us review 
their report: 

Your committee further report that owing to the present differences 
of opinion between the members of your committee they limit this re- 
port to submitting to the careful consideration of subsequent Con- 
gresses the facts shown by the testimony taken before the committee. 

Both the President and the committee acknowledge the exist- 
ence of harmful trusts and combinations, but neither holds 
forth to the people any ray of hope except at the hands of those 
who were about to fill their seats. 

In marked contrast with this acknowledged lack of ability 
was the action of the Republican Congress following. The very 
first bill introduced in the Senate of the Fifty-first Congress 
was John Sherman’s antitrust bill—Senate file No. 1. It passed 
both Houses and received the signature of Benjamin Harrison. 
The passage of this act was followed by several suits for its 
enforcement and several decisions by the Supreme Court were 
secured, declaring it constitutional and applying it to various 
conditions. 

On March 4, 1893, President Cleveiand was again inaugu- 
rated, and in his inaugural address he refers to trusts, saying: 

These aggregations and combinations frequently constitute conspira- 
cies against the interests of the people, and in all their phases they 
are unnatufal and opposed to our American sense of fairness. To the 
extent that they can be reached and restrained by Federal power the 
General Government should relieve our citizens from their interference 
and exactions, 

He suggests no modification of the Sherman Act, and recom- 
mends nothing in its place, but in harmony with the teachings 
of State sovereignty statesmanship, of which he “always had 
been, and therefore always will be,” a diligent student, he sug- 
gests that it is very doubtful whether the Federal Government 
has any jurisdiction in the premises. 

That was in his inaugural address. He does not again refer 
to the subject of trusts in message or proclamation until Decem- 
ber, 1895, after the election of William McKinley, when he can 
throw the responsibility upon another. In this, his last mes- 
sage, he denounces combinations of every description in lan- 
guage as intemperate and inflammatory as was ever employed 
by his party’s more recent candidate for the Presidency. He 
SAQvs: 

Their tendency is to crush out individual independence and to hinder 
and prevent the free use of human faculties and the full development of 
human character. 

Showing that he and his Cabinet evidently could not devise 
any means by which these so-called trusts could be reached, and 
they never have been reached except under our Republican ad- 
ministration, and no stone has been left unturned by the present 
administration to prosecute every trust that they were satisfied 
was operating in violation of the Sherman Act. Thus showing 


their further incompetency to deal with prominent affairs affect- 
ing the interests of the American people. 

We have only to refer to the passage of the Wilson bill and 
its operation to demonstrate the fact that they were incompetent 
to devise a tariff which would protect the American industries, 
and at the same time furnish revenue sufficient to operate the 
the Government. 
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The Cleveland Administration from 1893 to 1897 proved a 
dismal failure. They were obliged to sell 262,000,000 bonds to 
run the Government, while the McKinley bill, passed in 1890, 
and one of its express purposes being to reduce the revenue re- 
ceipts, for the first year under that act we accumulated 4 
surplus of $37,000,000, the next year we had a surplus of 
$10,000,000, and the next year $2,000,000, when for some uwn- 
| known reason the American people became dissatisfied with the 
| administration and reelected Cleveland, who had never been 
able to accomplish anything during his previous administratio,). 
and after his election business was demoralized, millions of 
men were thrown out of employment, the farmers’ market was 
destroyed, women and children went hungry because the hys- 
| bands and fathers could not find work, men slept by night on 
the floors in the corridors of city halls or in haystacks or barns. 
and by day they walked the city streets or the country high- 
ways pleading for the privilege to work at any wage or no wage. 
except for something to eat. When the Republican Party came 
back into power in 1897 the Democratic tariff for revenue was 
wiped off the statute books, and when the beneficent policy of 





protection was put jn operation the condition of idleness and 
constant want and misery was quickly changed to industry and 
prosperity and happiness, which has since continued. 

Now the Democrats are again asking the American people to 
try their old schemes. The crusade for free trade, and that is 
the ultimate meaning of the present agitation, must be met })\ 
a contrary crusade for protection for our industries, for our 
wages, for our homes. Otherwise the history of 1892 may re 

| peat itself in 1912, and it will begin with the opening of our 
gates to the foreign manufacturer and will end with the open- 
ing of the soup houses. 

Is it any wonder that when the tariff measures of the present 
Congress are submitted to the American people and they are 
given an opportunity to digest them and to reason out the re- 
sults of such free-trade measures that they will be called upon 
to rebuke this kind of impractical legislation at the fall election? 

Now, with reference to the beet-sugar industry. I have in my 
district four sugar mills, with a capital of approximately two 
and one-half millions and with a capacity of approximately 
250,000 tons yearly, paying to the farmers of the district upward 
of $1,250,000 annually, in addition to the freight to the rail- 
ways and the labor of manufacturing barrels and sugar. And 
as a resuit of the encouragement of this sugar industry in 
Michigan, and especially in my district, it has tended to increase 
the value of the land by the better methods adopted by the 
farmers in the past five years in their cultivation of beets to 
such an extent that they have nearly doubled their tonnage per 
acre, and by rotation of the crop have fertilized their fields and 
farms in such a manner as to increase their production of other 
crops, such as oats, rye, and wheat, to the extent of 50 per cent 
more than they have produeed before. 

Some nine years ago when Secretary Wilson went through my 
district looking at the various sugar mills and discussing the 
methods of cultivation with the farmers, he gave them such 
directions as enabled the farmers to make the great advance 
that they have made in the growth of beets. At that time lands 
were selling in the vicinity of $50 per acre, and during the pas! 
year farmers have been coming from Ohio and from Iowa and 
other Western States, and buying some of this same land, 
paying $100 to $125 an acre; but our Democratic friends think 
that this industry should be transferred to foreign countries, 
so that the American sugar refinery and its interests, controlling 
perhaps 90 per cent of the refining industry in this country, may 
be enabled to dictate the prices to the American people for their 
sugar, doing away with competition entirely and forcing the 
sending of American money to foreign countries, instead of keep- 
ing it at home and encouraging the industry here, and thereby 
creating competition at home. 

We never had a greater object lesson on this question than 
we had during the last fall, when the report was given out 
| early in the season that the world’s crop of sugar was short 
|and the sugar refineries in the country advanced their prices 
something over 2 cents a pound and were able to make the 
American people pay this advance until the sugar-beet crop 
came upon the market in October, when they were obliged to 
reduce their prices 2 cents per pound; and yet our Democratic 
friends would destroy this competition and insist on our people 
going to foreign lands with American money. and encouraging 
foreign capital to seek this market and to dictate the prices 
which our people shall pay for their necessities. 

The claim is made by our Democratic friends that the remova! 
of the duty on sugar will make lower prices to the consumer. 
While I can see that possibly that may be true to a limited 
extent, but not to the amount of the duty for the reason that 
the refiners, as they have done in former years, will absorb a 
part of this duty in spite of the removal of the duty by the bill. 
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\ssuming that the present duty is a tax upon the consumer of, 
siy. 
aud an average consumption of 250 pounds per year for each 
family, assuming that they get the entire benefit of the duty it 
would make a difference to each family of $3.75, and which 
upon the ordinary laborer having an income of $10 per week, 
or $520 per year, would be a trifle over three-fourths of 1 per 
cent. Now, when you take into consideration the difference in 
the wage earner’s income when compared with that of the Eng- 
lish workman, where it is shown to be 130 per cent greater 

in that of the English workman, and where his expenditures 
for food and rent are 52 per cent greater than that of the Eng- 

sh workman, which would the American workman prefer to 
do—to have his wage scale reduced to the level of that which 
prevails in England or to pay three-fourths of 1 per cent out 
of the 130 per cent which he is receiving in wages more than 
the English workman? 

It can not be said the taxation to that extent is burdensome 
in comparison with his income compared with the compensation 
of the foreign laborer. 





The Duty on Sugar. 
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HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 
OF WYOMING, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 15, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
enue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It finally becomes so clear that ro man of in- 
telligence can fail to understand it, that the Democratic leaders 

the House of Representatives, in their mad ambition for 
power, are ready to sacrifice industries and properties on which 
considerably more than a hundred thousand of our people de- 
pend for a livelihood and in which upward of $200,000,000 are 
invested. 

This proposed legislation, if enacted into law, would be as 
destructive of the two hundred and odd millions invested in the 
beet and cane sugar industries in the United States as would be 
ihe granting of Jetters of marque and reprisal authorizing the 
application of the torch to that amount of American property. 
It would prove as disastrous to the hundred thousand farmers 
and planters who now produce sugar cane and sugar beets as 
though it contemplated a forced levy of half the value of their 
] nds. 

Not only does the proposed legislation jeopardize, not only 
would its enactment into law destroy, the values of cane and 
beet sugar properties and cane and beet sugar lands in our own 


$1.60 per hundred, with an average family of 5 people | 
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reversing the policy we have followed in regard to sugar 
under all parties and from the foundation of the Government. 
Even at a time when we produced no sugar we had a sugar 
tariff, and in the early years of our history the duty was at 
one time as high as 12 cents a pound. Never in our history 
has the duty on sugar been as low as it is now, except under 
the Walker tariff just before the Civil War. It is true that 
raw sugar was free under the McKinley bill, but the domestic 
producer was protected by a bounty of 2 cents a pound. Every 
civilized country levies a duty on sugar. Even so-called free 
trade England, which has no sugar industry to protect, collects 
a duty on sugar. 

It can be said without fear of successful contradiction that 
the American production of sugar, both cane and beet, has been 
made possible by the tariff. Cane-sugar production dates back 
to long before the war, but the beet-sugar industry is of com- 
paratively recent growth. When the Dingley Tariff Act passed 
in 1897 there were only six beet-sugar factories in our country. 





| In the fall of 1911 there were 71 factories in active operation 


| in the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, and Wisconsin. The following table 
gives the consumption of sugar in the United States in 1910, 
and the place where the same was produced: 
Consumption of sugar in United States and where produced, 
1910 1909 
Tons, Tons 
Total consumption of sugar in United States................ 3,350,355 | 3,257,660 
Compared with preceding year, increase.................-.-- 92, 695 71,871 
NE ecatansctuccs scauksnncebhscedeucesaulacectbundibens 12.845 b 2. 256 
Consumption consisted of: 
Domestic cane (Louisiana and Texas). .........:...----- 33, 006 109, 960 
TL. i osc checddGddbes bevddavcdedeecteodobeaws 4157, 000 434, 000 
Riis th dete iaenaaibbe gdp k winwhpeabeswaed i 6, 000 11,000 
I, 5n cdnntnaneiondnedseannendsteesenntonnss 9, 200 9, 136 
RINNE dunanddcccdecceescsasusetescttqncentcee- 805, 206 864. 095 
i Is il sisi nln 159, 128 183, 671 
as seems 76, 788 235, 117 
en oo amen emnnudenhndd 96, 658 465, 804 
GENS Bla Sdscubeacdscccadccéscncddiuasdéavewccnnsswts 1,640,182 | 1,427,531 
Total on which tariff concessions allowed .............-. 2,472,756 | 2,198,123 
Total foreign on which full duty assessed .............- 72, 393 200, 441 
I Olas 5 cana caw cdeduncdensancecewecsene 71, 548 199, 675 
i i ia ee ec beidbeeded ledsedscedaolsegeas 
Of which foreign refined beet... .......ccccccccccccccccccces 805 643 
ON EER EE ar 40 123 


1 Per cent 
Under our laws the sugar of Hawaii and Porto Rico comes 
to our markets without payment of duty. Three hundred 
thousand tons may be imported free from the Philippines and 
the remainder can be imported upon payment of 75 per cent of 
yur duty. Under our treaty with Cuba, Cuban sugar pays but 
SO per cent of the full duty, or $1.84 per hundred, and for this 


| concession Cuba gives us a reduction in duty on many articles 


country, but it involves a repudiation of our obligations to our | 


over-sea sugar-producing possessions—Hawaii, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines—and of our solemn treaty obligations with 
Cuba. All this the Democratic leadership in this House pro- 
j#se in the vain hope that the American people will, in anticipa- 


tion of the fulfillment of empty promises of insignificant benefits, | 


put the seal of their approval on acts of confiscation and dis- 
honor. 

A gentleman on the Democratic side who does not approve 
of this program referred to it the other day as an act of 
political buncombe. I have my own doubts as to whether, if 
the legislation could be enacted into law, the Democratic major- 
ity in this House would dare pass it; but much as I realize the 
desperation of the majority in its efforts to make political 
capital in a presidential campaign, I am loath to charge them 
with the perfidy involved in a deliberate threat of industry 
destruction and treaty repudiation which they would not, if 
they had the opportunity, consummate. It is more charitable 
to view them as being so obsessed with free-trade theories as 
to feel justified in closing American mills and factories and de- 
preciating the values of American farms in putting their 
theories into effect. But whichever horn of the dilemma one 
takes, they stand convicted by their acts as a menace to the 
welfare of the Nation and the prosperity of its people. 

This bill provides for the free importation of sugar as against 
the present duty of $1.68 per 100 pounds on 96 degree raw sugar 
and of $1.90 per 100 pounds on refiaed sugar, thus completely 
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| for mere buncombe, or be forced to the conclusion 


| dustries. 


which our farms and ranches and factories produce, ali of 
which preference we lose if we place sugar on the free list. 
DEMOCRATIC REASONS. 


It is very difficult, from anything they say on the subject in 
their report on this bill, to judge as to just what motives actu- 
ated the Democratic majority of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in reporting this bill, and so one must either accept the 
statement of the distinguished Democrat who said it was done 
that it 
merely an illuminating illustration of the wanton disregard of 
the free trader as to the effect of his policies on American in- 
The committee in its report does, however, express a 
desire to reduce “the high cost of living.” If that is really 
their object, the mountain has certainly labored prodigiously 
to bring forth a mighty insignificant mouse. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNperwoop] has declared that this legis- 
lation would reduce the price of sugar to the consumer a cent 
and a half per pound. If the gentleman really believes that 
would be the effect of the legislation, he is the only person I 
know possessed of such childlike optimism. But assuming for 
the sake of argument that his dream might come true, we are 
confronted with the engaging spectacle of the Democratic 
Party, as represented in the House, having labored for mon'hs 
in an alleged effort to reduce the cost of living, and, according 
to their own exaggerated estimate, having succeeded only far 
enough to promise a reduction of 45 cents per person per 
year. That is the most they themselves promise through a 
measure of property confiscation and treaty repudiation. 
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According to the testimony taken before the Hardwick com- 
mittee, 50 pounds of the 80 pounds of the annual per capita 
sugar consumption of the United States goes into manufactured 
articles, such as condensed milk, jelly, tobacco, whisky, chew- 
ing gum, candy, and soda water. Do the thirsty anticipate a 
larger jigger of whisky or glass of soda water by reason of this 
reduction in the price of sugar? Is there any probability of our 
obtaining more chewing gum for a nickel or any cheaper cara- 
mels because of a slightly lessened price for the sugar which 
is the principal ingredient of these articles? As to the 30 
pounds per capita of direct consumption of sugar, the Demo- 
cratic leaders evidently expect that the mere promise of a saving 
of 30 or 40 cents per person per annum will at once relieve us 
from our struggle to make both ends meet and establish us 
all in a secure position of independence and affluence. 

PRICE WOULD NOT BE REDUCED. 

The fact is, however, that even this insignificant promise of 
relief would not be realized by the consumer, though part of it 
might be temporarily added to the profits of the chewing-gum 
manufacturer, the purveyor of soda water, the jobber, and pos- 
sibly the retailer. 

Sugar is one of the few articles on which the jobber and the 
retailer have made a comparatively small profit. In this respect 
it has afforded a strking contrast to articles like tea, coffee, and 
rubber, which are duty free and for which the people pay high 
prices. There can be no doubt but what the importer and re- 
finer under free sugar would for a time furnish the jobber and 
the wholesaler with sugar at a somewhat lower price, but who 
believes that the intermediate handlers of this commodity would 
not take advantage of the opportunity thus offered to increase 
the very moderate profits they have heretofore obtained on 
sugar and thus absorb the temporary reduction in price long be- 
fore it reached the ultimate consumer? ° 

But this reduction to the middleman and increase of his 
profits would be but temporary, and at the utmost only last 
long enough to dismantle the beet-sugar factories, to turn the 
cane farmer of the South and the beet farmer of the North to 
other and less profitable lines of production. This accomplished, 
the American people would be in the grip of the domestic re- 
finer and at the mercy of the foreign producer, with the inevi- 
table consequences of ultimately higher prices than those we 
now pay. 

Can anyone doubt that this would be the ultimate result in 
the face of our experience the last year? If so, he is beyond 
being convinced by the cold, hard facts of recent and practical 
experience. Early last summer the foreign sugar market began 
to feel the effect of a reported shortage of the European beet- 
sugar crop and the Cuban cane-sugar crop. Taking advantage 
of this, American refiners proceeded to sell refined sugar, made 
from raw sugar which they had purchased at a low price, at 
constantly advancing figures. From a price of 54 cents per 
pound on July 6 they advanced their price steadily until it 
reached 74 cents about the 1st of October. Our half million 
tons of beet sugar began to reach the market in October, and 
in that month last year, without any change in European con- 
ditions, the American refiners, forced to do so, as they them- 
selves admitted before the Hardwick committee, by the market- 
ing of great quantities of American beet sugar, reduced their 
prices nearly 2 cents a pound. Does anybody believe that this 
would have happened but for the necessity of meeting the beet- 
sugar competition? During that period our people complained 
of the high price of sugar. How much worse would have been 
their situation had there been no beet-sugar production to 
break the high prices fixed by the refiners of foreign sugar? 
As it was, while the refiners of foreign sugar sold their product 
for as much as 7$ cents a pound, the bulk of the beet sugar was 
sold to the jobber at about -54 cents per pound or less. What 
better object lesson could we have than this of the condition of 
the American people had we no domestic sugar industry pro- 
ducing refined sugar to check the rapacity of combinations of 
producers abroad and refiners of foreign sugar at home? 

DESTRUCTION OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


I have said that free sugar would destroy the American cane 
and beet sugar industries. No one can successfully deny that 
proposition. Few will be rash enough to attempt it. It is true 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] has said in 
an interview that free sugar will not destroy the American 
sugar-growing industry. The report of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee accompanying this bill 
mukes no such claim. With the characteristic indifference of 
the free trader to the welfare of American producers, their re- 
port is contemptuously silent on that subject. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that indisputable evidence from the 
most reliable sources bears convincing testimony to the fact that 
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neither cane nor beet sugar can be produced in the United States 
in free competition with cane and beet sugar from abroad. Tak- 
ing what is confessedly the most hostile testimony obtainab|e— 
that of the report of the majority on this bill—and they admit 
a difference of nearly 1} cents a pound in favor of the German 
product in the cost of production of beet sugar there and here. 
Turning to less prejudiced sources, we find from the hearings 
before the Hardwick committee that the American farmer re- 
ceives on an average for his beets from $1.20 to $1.88 per ton 
more than the German farmer receives for beets of the same 
sugar content; that he obtains from $1.60 to $2.28 per ton mors 
than the French farmer; that the average rate of wages paid 
to men in French beet-sugar factories is about 80 cents a day, 
as against an average of about $2.40 a day in American facto- 





ries. Furthermore, many women and children work in the 
French factories, at wages of from 33 to 43 cents a day. No 


women or children work in American beet-sugar factories. 

But the beet-sugar industry of Europe, whiie it is in posi- 
tion behind its tariff walls to put the American sugar industry 
out of business, is not at all times the greatest menace to tlie 
American industry, for the Tropics are the native home ani 
habitat of the cheapest of all sugar-producing plants—the tro)- 
ical-grown sugar cane; There nature’s most prolific sugar pro- 
ducer grows in rank luxuriance, and labor, free from the neces- 
sity of large expenditure for clothing and housing, is cheaper, 
both by the day and per unit of production, than anywhere e 
in the world. Evidence is multiplied that raw sugar can be 
produced in many parts of the Tropics at from 1} to 14 cents 
per pound. The Hardwick committee places the cost in many 
parts of the Tropics at 14 cents per pound. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick], in his speech on this bill, attempted, 
in the face of his own committee report, to prove that our beet- 
sugar industry, or the most favorably located portion of it, 
might exist in competition with German beet sugar; but, as soon 
as the question of competition with tropical cane sugar was 
mentioned, he said, of course, the beet-sugar industry both here 
and in Europe must have protection from tropical cane sugar if 
it is to survive. Everybody knows who has given the matter 
any study whatever that free sugar means not only the check- 
ing of further development of the industry in the United States, 
but the wiping out of the industry already established, and that 
is what the Democratic leaders, with contemptuous indifference, 
calmly contemplate, in the hope, I presume, of securing the sup- 
port of those, if any such there be, who are willing to see 
American industries ruined on the promise of some slight tem- 
porary advantage to themselves. : 

POSSIBILITIES OF AMERICAN SUGAR DEVELOPMENT. 


What is the industry that the Democratic leaders are so will- 
ing to sacrifice? What does it mean to the American people? 
The Secretary of Agriculture has told us there are at least 
274,000,000 acres of land in the United States suitable for beet 
culture. We are utilizing less than half a million acres at the 
present time for that purpose, but we are producing on them 
nearly one-sixth of all the sugar we consume. In addition to 
the States where beet sugar is now produced there are many 
other regions, from New England to the Pacific coast, having 
lands adapted to sugar-beet culture. 

Wyoming alone has at least a half million acres on which, 
with adequate protection, sugar beets could be profitably 
grown. We are now successfully growing sugar beets in several 
widely separated localities, and there is no reason why, if the 
present duty is maintained, we should not have as many Dbeei- 
sugar factories, costing over a million dollars each end utilizing 
the production of thousands of acres, as California, which has 
10, or Michigan or Colorado, which have 17 each. 

The beet-sugar industry not only makes us independent, in 
proportion to its volume, of the fluctuations and combinations 
abroad, it not only keeps down prices, but it is of the greatest 
economic value to the regions where beets are produced. Speak- 
ing of the value of the industry, Secretary Wilson, of the 
Department of Agriculture, said: 


From the best information I have it may be stated: The beet-sugar 
industry has been one of the most potent factors developing agricultural 
conditions, not only in sugar production, but in all agricultural 
features, and the building of such a plant is the incentive for project 
ing many other improvements such as the dairy, creamery, breeding of 
animals and preparing the same for market, also the fruit industry, 
cereal and alfalfa production, canneries, preserving fruit, and many 
other things. It is, and will continue to be, the most important medium 
developing the benefits and promoting the success of our national 
reclamation act. 


Dr. Harvey Wiley, in the hearings before the Hardwick 
committee, called attention to the fact that the sugar which 
the farmer sells from a crop of beets comes almost entirely 
from the atmosphere and water, and takes but little plant 
nourishment from the ground. What little is taken from the 
soil is returned by feeding the tops to stock on the ground 
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or plowing them under. Dr. Wiley expressed the opinion that 
the industry is of vast value to the country, even if it were 
necessary to largely increase the price of sugar to promote it. 
Continental Kurepe has fully realized the economic value of 
ihe beet-sugar crop, and built it up at a cost in enhanced prices 
of sugar which oar people have never been cailed upon to pay. 
Even now, with the industry fully established, with a popula- 
‘ion trained to beet-sugart culture, with vast factories of the 
ost approved pattern, with a low wage scale, Europe finds it 
necessary to protect her industry against the cane-sugar indus- 
try of the Tropics by a very considerable duty. Germany, on 
little more than a million acres of land, produces a beet-sugar 
crop of 2,000,000 long tons, valued at over $200,000,000, equal 
to nearly two-thirds the amount of opr entire consumption. 
Leginning with Napoleon, European economists have long real- 
ed that the industry is not only worthy of being built up and 
developed for the sugar production itself, but because of the in- 
crease in the production of other crops grown in rotation with 
the sugar beet—an increase estimated at 24 per cent for wheat 
and 102 per cent for potatoes, 
DOES FREE SUGAR MEAN CHEAPER SUGAR? 
If the Nation is to embark upon a policy of free sugar impor- 
thereby depriving the Government of revenues now 
suunting to more than $52,000,000 annually, under which hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars invested in sugar properties will 


i 


tation, 


become largely valueless, under which nearly a million acres of | 


furm land devoted to cane and beet sugar growing must be de- 
voted to other crops, under which the hope of the farmers of 
many districts of the opportunity to grow sugar beets is to be 
disappointed, under which we are to be placed at the mercy of 
foreign sugar crop shortage and foreign sugar price manipula- 
tion, not to mention being subjected to the tender mercies of 
American refiners, who have not only been convicted of robbing 
the Government, but have at all times advanced prices whenever 
possible; we should at least be certain that we are to secure 
cheaper sugar thereby. 

The important question then is, Does duty-free sugar mean 
cheap sugar? Let us marshal the testimony. I think it will 
he admitted by all and denied by none that the foremost au- 

rity on sugar in the United States is Mr. Willett, of the 
firm of Willett & Gray, publishers of the Weekly Statistical 
Sugar Trade Journal. Mr. Wil’ctt was called as an expert by 
the Hardwick committee. In his testimony before the com- 
mittee he called attention to the increased price demanded and 


obtained by the refiners last summer, based on an alleged 
European shortage. In answer to Mr. Suuzer he said, speaking 
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of these advanced prices: 

; moment our American heet sugar became available the ris2 
d, and owing to this American production refined sugars were a 
ind a half lower. sut for that American production we to-day 

would be buying sugar at the world’s prices. 

Ile also said that had it not been for our domestic produc- 
tion the price instead of going down would have gone still 
higher. After emphasizing the importance of increasing our 
domestic supply for the purpose of keeping the price down, and 
stating that if we could increase our production largely “ it 
would give us sugar always cheaper than they would get in 
Europe,” he summed up as follows: 

In all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 
» price of sugar to the consumer increase the domestic production as 
rapidly as possible. 
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The converse of that is that if you decrease the American | 


production or entirely wipe it out as free sugar would do, the 
result would be to ultimately raise the price of sugar in the 
United States. 

It is not necessary to go into an elaborate argument on this 
point; every intelligent man who has studied the subject knows 
that free sugar, if it meant any reduction at any time to the 
ultimate consumer, which is doubtful, would only bring that 
result for a limited period, or until the American producer of 
beet and cane sugar, having been put out of business, we should 
be at the merey of the Sugar Refiners’ Trust. Surely no intel- 
ligent man will deny this in view of our experience of last 
summer to which I have referred, when in the interval when no 
beet sugar was being marketed they raised the price 2 cents 
per pound. 

WHO WANTS FREE SUGAR? 

In this connection it is pertinent to inquire who is asking for 
or demanding free sugar? I do not recall ever having received 
such a request from any of my constituents. It is true that 
some Members have received numbers of the now famous “ yel- 
low circular,’ with the heading “Committee of wholesale 
grocers.” The hearings before the Hardwick committee have 
shown up the genesis and authorship of that fraud. We have 
the testimony of the conspirators themselves that this mythical 





| refining interest 
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committee, which has been busy trying to create a demand for 
free sugar, originated with and was composed of Mr. Frank 
Lowry, sales agent of the Federal Sugar Refining Co., and wa 
entirely financed by that company. But if we have no evidence 
that the people desire or demand the removal of the duty on 
sugar. we have abundant evidence that the refiners of foreign 
cane sugar desire free sugar, so that they may monopolize and 
manipulate the market. 

In addition to the active Mr. Lowry, Mr. Spreckels, president 


| of the Federal; Mr. Post, president of the National; Mr. Atkins, 


acting president, and Mr. Heike, secretary of the American 
Sugar Refining Co.; and Messrs. Gilmore and Jamison, af the 
Arbuckle Refinery, as well as others connected with the refining 
interests, with more or less reluctance voiced their approval of 
and desire for low duties or free sugar. And why? Because, 
as Messrs. Atkins and Heike of the Americeyn Sugar Retining 
Co. (the Sugar Trust) claimed and admitted, the beet sugars 
are taking away the trade of the refiners year by year and r 

ducing the markets and profits of the refiners, and free sugar 
would destroy the beet-sugar industry absolutely and thus give 
the refiners 2 free hand. 

Reduced to its final analysis, this is a bill in the interest of 
the refiners, and admittedly so, for in their report on the bill 
the Democratic majority say that the refining interest, as the 
“ paramount interest” in the sugar business, “ requires primary 
consideration.” And thus the claim of legislation for the benefit 
of the consuming public is by the admission of its authors pri- 
marily in the interest of the sugar-retining trust which, accord- 
ing to the report of the Hardwick committee, controls 90 per 
cent of the refining business of the country. 

Evidently this “ primary consideration” has been given, for 
I note by to-day’s papers that stock of the American Sugar Co. 
(the trust) was quoted at $1.233. On March 12, just three days 
ago, the stock was quoted at $1.184; this makes an increase in 
the value of the stocks of the Sugar Trust of nearly $5,000,000 
since this bill was reported to the House. 
“primary consideration ” 


Chis is giving the 


with a 


engeal 


And what a lovely outfit it is. Less than a year ago the news- 
papers and magazines were full of the story of its contemptible 
robbing of the Government through the “17-hole” weighing 


swindle; of the millions it was required to disgorge, and of the 
conviction and imprisonment of its employees. ‘To-day some of 
its former officers are facing trial on the charge of connection 
with frauds against the Government. This is the “ param 
interest ” which the Democratic leadership serves in this bill. 

The Democratic Party sometimes keeps its promises, but al 
ways in a way that is an eye-opener. In 1892, when wheat w: 
low, Democratic orators told the farmers: 
the Government and there will be no 


‘Give us control of 


more Go-cent wheat 


Some of the farmers helped them to gain control, and the proi- 
ise came true; there was no more 65-cent wheat: it went 
down to about 39 cents. In like manner the last Democratic 
platform promised that if they had the opportunity, *: eS 
entering into competition with trust-controlled products s be 
placed on the free list.” The people supposed they meant tl 


the trusts were to be put out of business by increasing t 
competition; evidently there was a joker in that promise. | 
eign-grown sugar is, according to high Democratic 


authori 


trust-controlled article in this country, controlled by the Su 
Refining Trust; its only dangerous competitor, according to the 
testimony of trust officials, is the American-grown sugar, and 
so Democracy is about to give us a left-handed fulfillment 
| its promise by putting out of business through the medium of 
the free list the only effective competitor of a trust-controlled 
preduct, 
WHY THE PLOPLE HAVE NOT DEMANDED FREE SI AT 





The reasons why there has been no general demand for free 
sugar are not far to seek. Sugar, while its importation bring 
a large return to the Government, is, in proportion to its food 
value, the cheapest of all food products. It has a nutrit 
value about equal, pound for pound, with lean beef. It 
about one-third as much; furthermore, sugar is cheaper 
country than in any civilized country on earth except England 
and some of its possessions. 

According to the report of Secretary of State Knox, « 
tained in the President’s message of February 5 of tl 
sugar sold in November last to the consumer in Ing 


from 54 to 6} cents per pound; in Germany at from ¢ 7 
cents: in France at from 8 to 9 cents; in Italy at about 14 


I 
cents; in Austria at from 84 to 94 cents; in Russia at from 7 
to 8} cents; in Sweden at 84 cents; and at about 10 cents a 
pound in Holland. Nowhere on the face of the globe wil! an 
hour’s or a day’s labor buy as much sugar as in the United States. 
While the price of every other food product has advanced ma- 


D2 


e 


a 


terially in the past few years and the general advance in the 
price of commodities has been almost startling, sugar has not 
advanced in price except for the period last fall when the price 
was boosted by the refiners. 

WORLD’S PRICE FIXED BY AGREEMENT. 


The fallacy of the Democratic argument that we can secure 
cheaper sugar in the long run by placing sugar on the free list, 
with its inevitable consequence of destroying the American in- 
stry, is demonstrated by the fact that sugar prices abroad 
ure controlled by international combinations which, within cer- 
tain limits, can and do fix prices with little reference to the 
world’s supply. At the time of the alleged shortage in Europe 
last summer there were millions of tons of beet sugar locked 
up in Russia by international agreement as well as large sup- 
plies in Germany. Our domestic production is the only pro- 
tection we have against the price manipulations of these com- 
bines and agreements. 

An effort will no doubt be made to discredit the beet-sugar 
industry by the claim that the Sugar Trust has a considerable 
interest in some beet-sugar factories. It is true that several 
years ago the American Sugar Refining Co. purchased stock in 
au number of beet-sugar factories. Mr. Havemeyer evidently 
thought at one time he could control this growing and dangerous 
rival. Before the Hardwick committee Mr. Atkins, vice presi- 
dent of the American Sugar Refining Co., told how he warned 
Mr. Havemeyer that it could not be done and the effort was 
long since abandoned; and though the American Sugar Refining 
Co. still has some interest in a number of beet-sugar factories, 
in no case is that interest a controlling one except in a few 


au 


small factories, and the testimony is that the trust does not | 


control, but rather is continually fighting the beet-sugar people 
for the market. 


VALUE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


I have called attention to the fact that the majority report 


states: 
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written upon our statute books one of the greatest legislative 
infamies of this generation. 

This is what the Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposes to do—destroy our present sugar industry, 
close the door of hope to those who have been looking for its 
expansion, leave us at the mercy of rapacious combinations 
abroad and a criminal trust .at home, ignore our duty to our 
island possessions, repudiate our treaty with Cuba, deprive the 
Treasury of fifty-odd millions of revenue. And for what? To 
give us a lawsuit over an excise tax which, if we win it, will 
still leave us at least $30,000,000 short of needed revenue. 

Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad. 


Free Sugar and the Excise Tax. 


SPEECH 
OF 
V. STEPHENS, 


NEBRASKA, 


HON. DAN 


OF 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 16, 1912, 


| On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 


revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska said: 

Mr. Speaker: There are only a few facts needed to convince 
the average citizen that a tariff on sugar is not justified. We 
produce in this country about 25 per cent of the total sugar con- 
sumed. The amount consumed in the United States, in round 
numbers, is nearly 8,000,000,000 pounds per year. 


Sarat oe 


The average wholesale price for sugar for the last 10 years 
is about 5 cents per pound. Eight billion pounds at 5 cents per 
pound make a total of $400,000,000 which the people pay annu- 
ally for their sugar. The testimony of Spreckles and others is 
to the effect that the price of sugar is increased almost the exact 
amount of the tariff, or 1.9 cents per pound. Therefore we 
pay to the Sugar Trust and domestic producers the 1.9 cents 
per pound on the total consumption of 8,000,000,000 pounds of 
sugar, or a total of $152,000,000. 

The producers of beet and cane sugar in the United States 
supply just one-fourth of the sugar consumed, or $100,000,000 
worth. Therefore we are now guilty of the folly of paying : 
tax of approximately $152,000,000 a year for the purpose of pro- 
tecting an industry which produces less than $100,000,000 worth 
of sugar; or, in other words, in order to give the beet and cane 
sugar producers of this country an advantage over outside sugar 
of 1.9 cents per pound, or $38,000,000, tribute, we tax ourselves 
$152,000,000. 


The refining interest is the most important connected with sugar | 
manufacturing in the United States. Therefore the industrial position | 
of refining requires primary consideration. 

If it were true that the refining interest were the most im- | 
portant connected with the sugar-manufacturing business in the | 
United States, that fact would not justify the Democratic Party 
in putting the beet and cane raisers out of business in favor of 
the Sugar Trust; but it is not a fact. 

To be sure, four-fifths of the sugar consumption in this coun- 
try passes through the refiners’ hands, who, as a matter of fact, 
produce nothing. They simply clarify and cleanse a product 
the manufacture of which has been largely completed. For 
every ton of sugar refined there is expended for labor and mate- 
rial from 40 to 50 cents per hundred. The balance of the cost 
of production, leaving out of consideration the home cane prod- 
uct, goes to the cane grower and laborer in the Tropics, amount- 
ing from 14 to 2 cents a pound. For every 100 pounds of beet 
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sugar the sum of $3.54—taking the figures presented by the Such a policy is not in line with good business sense. It can : 
majority report—goes to the American farmer, the American not be defended, even if the cane-sugar industry can not survive i 
laborer, and the American producer of those articles which are | the removal of the tariff. It can not be defended, even if the $ 
necessary in the process of manufacture. beet-sugar industry fail as a result of the removal of the tariff. % 
®%, taking as our basis the annual consumption of 3,350,000 | There is ree a aan be Sin nearly 100,000,000 2 
tons, and deducting from this our home sugar production of people should pay 9152, {000 to the Sugar Trust and a few ri 
<00.000 tons, we find that the refiners, in refining 2,500,000 tons | thousand people interested in the production of domestic sugar. S 
of imported raw sugar, pay out for American labor and supplies WILL NOT DESTROY SUGAR INDUSTRY. 5 
5° hile j ror ‘ing yr 530,000 s z ‘ : : bs 
$28,000,000, while in produc re only te tons of bee aaa But I do not believe the destruction of the industry is even a 4 
there is paid to Ameri 7 — ae an Sed industry and | remote possibility. This is proven by a comparison of the aver- 2 
American manufacturers $42,4 2 D. In ot re ae the es age cost of sugar in five of the largest sugar-consuming coun- sy 
Lol . ‘ » oO . eT-sugar = PSS ; sh y 7 ac - . 7 . ‘ : ’ a, 
nomic value of the beet sugar using Ss is 8 own »y the fact tries during the year of 1911, as presented by the committee's 4 
that the amount expended in the United States in labor and report: id 
material in making a pound of domestic beet sugar is about af , . a 
seven times as great as the amount expended for the same Average quotations, act cash, in cents per pound, tm 1910. 
items in refining a pound of sugar from imported raws. This, ’ oes F i 
of course, does not represent the difference in cost, but goes . , Raw in | Taxre- | Wholesale | pogned vy 
- 2 . Country. bond fined refined tax | ; aol ar: 
to show that while the bulk of the money required to purchase nd. med. paid. in bond. ) 
a pound of imported cane sugar goes abroad, the whole of that ay ie gin ee fs 
xpended in purchasing a pound of domestic beet sugar remains ; 
; . ~ ee ao > RES eee: 2. 48 | 0. 400 4.101 3.706 : 
at home. , a Fa vikiitiniccctenteghine 2.656} 1.510 5.150 3. 640 er 
If ever any industry was worthy of protection, incidental or | Austria.......................-. 2. 593 3. 498 7. 298 3. 800 x 
s . 9 r, 7 
otherwise, it is the beet-sugar industry; and if we can have an | France. ..--.-------+-----eeeseree eee: 3.1: 2. 380 6. 450 4.070 
om . . . . . WENO WORTED, 0.0 cancoccdececsepecses 2. 840 1.900 4.972 3. 532 
end of tariff agitation, if the industry is permitted to expand ° 





as it will expand if let alone, not only will the question of 
price to the ultimate consumer be solved through open and 
active competition, but we will have built up an industry which 
will render a benefit to our agriculture that can not be measured | 

The difference between the export price of sugar at Hamburg and the 


in dollars. Destroy this industry, close these factories, drive | wholesale price at New York for several years is brought out by the 
the farmers back to less profitable crops, and you will have | figures of this table. 


The prices of refined sugar in bond, given in this table, when brought 
into comparison with the cost figures already shown for the United 
States, indicate clearly that domestic producers of sugar have nothing 
to fear from free trade in this article. 
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Compatison of export price of sugar at Hamburg and wholesale price of 
a same at New York, 1900 to 1911. 


{Cents per pound.) 




















e 
Raw sugar. Granulated sugar. 
or us ee Fre” one hx ae 
Difference be- Difference be- 
Year. | Export |Wholesale arise es port | Export |Wholesale! Sen ak ieee 
price. | price | burg and rice rice | burg and 
jam- | York, | Wholesale | p20 | yoy wholesale 
| burg. | ork. | priceat New | °UTE- ork. | price at New 
| j | York. | York. 
4. 56 | 2.32} 2.64 5.22 | 
4. 04 | 2.16 | 2. 29 | 5. 05 | 
3.54 2.11 1.79 4.45 
3.72 1.91 | 2.11 | 4.63 
3. 97 1. 83 | 2. 55 4.77 | 
4.27 | 1.72 | 3. 00 §.25 | 
3.68 | 1.81 2.31 | 4.51 | 
3.75 | 1.70 2.40 | 4.65 
| 4.07 | 1.78 2. 63 4.95 | 
+ 4. 00 1.65 | 2.78 4.76 | 
5 4.18 | 1. 44 | 3. 22 | 4.97 
| 4.45 | 1. 63 | 3. 20 | 5. 34 
| 


From this table of comparison it will be seen that the average 
“OS f sugar in New York in 1911 was a trifle more than 2 
pound higher than in Hamburg, or slightly greater than 
the tariff. Therefore, with the tariff off, Hamburg sugar can 
be laid down in New York at from about 34 cents to 3} cents 
per pound. 

It was shown by the evidence produced by the committee that 
domestic sugar can be produced here for from 24 to 3} cents 
a pound. It will be seen, then, that European sugar, costing 
about 3 cents in Hamburg, must have added to its Hamburg 
price the freight to this country, both water and rail, before 
it can come into competition with our domestic crop of sugar, 
and this would bring the cost of Hamburg sugar above the cost 
of beet sugar under most favorable conditions. Then, when the 
railroad transportation across the country to the beet-sugar 
States is added, the domestic sugar has a natural protection of 
nearly 5,000 miles of transportation charges against sugar from 
Enrope. What better conditions could an infant industry want 
than to have its competitors separated from it by seas and con- 
tinents, with heavy freight charges to be added to every pound 
of sugar that comes in competition with it? 

DOES NOT PROTECT AMERICAN LABOR. 


The excuse given by this industry for desiring the privilege 


cents 


of laying a tax of nearly $152,000,000 a year upon the people of | 


this country is the same one offered by all the other industries 
that seek the same privilege, namely, that American labor must 
be protected. Just how they satisfy the producers of beets and 
cane that they are dividing their plunder of $152.000,000 a year 
with them in the face of the gigantic dividends made by the 
various companies engaged in the sugar industry is difficult to 
see at the present time. True it is that the producers have been 
fooled from time to time into supporting a high protective 
tariff in the belief that they were receiving their share of the 
protection. 

It was apparent that the manufacturer was not dividing the 
tariff with the producer when it was shown that beets brought 
a higher price in Germany than in this country. The further 
fact was developed also that the sugar content of the beets in 
this country is greater than the beets produced in Germany, thus 
making the production of beet sugar cheaper in that particular. 
In fact, it is contended that in view of the lower price paid 
our farmers for beets and the higher quality of the beets that 
we produce the American manufacturer has an advantage, and 
this advantage may be an offset for the cheaper cost of labor 
in Germany. Allowing these two incidents in the production 
of sugar to offset one another, then the American production of 
sugar is on an almost equal footing with the German producer. 
Certainly the advantage of the German producer. whatever it 
might be, must be overcome by the 5,000 miles of transporta- 
tion which he must pay before he comes into competition with 
our beet-sugar industry. 

It must be a shock to the producer of beets, who has loyally 
stood for a protective tariff on the beet industry, to find that 


he has been paid less for better beets than the German producer | 
The price paid to the | 


is paid by the German manufacturer. 

producer of sugar beets in this country has never been one 

cent more than the factories were forced to pay to get the beets. 
A CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION. 

As 2n illustration of this,-in my own State and county, where 

a factory was erected in 1896, we began to raise beets for the 

encouragement of this industry. We anticipated that the devel- 
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| opment of the sugar-beet industry would add enormously to our 
material wealth and prosperity. The farmer dreamed that his 
land would be enormously increased in value as a result of this 
new crop production. Fer the first few years beet production 
was entered into very enthusiastically by our people, with most 
unsatisfactory results. In fact, from the first the farmers lost 
money on their crops, which began to check the production of 
beets; not only did the unprofitableness of the business check 
production, but the nature of the crop called for most slavish 
labor. The idea of crawling on their hands and knees to thin 
and weed out the beets did not appeal to the high-minded Amer- 
ican farmer, but his desire to encourage the industry lead him 
to do the best be could to supply the factory with beets. 

| <A group of business men of our city, among them myself, 
formed a company for the patriotic purpose of growing beets, 
in order that the factory might be supplied with the necessary 
raw material. The factory was to pay us according to the per 
cent of sugar content of our beets, and some years the price ran 
as low as $2.50 a ton and seldom above M4. 

The factory kept down this price to these figures until 
it had driven practically all of our farmers out of the 
| business, leaving only the company of business men in 
| neighborhood growing beets for the factory. Each year we lost 

money on our crop and the factory encouraged us by promising 
to raise the price of the next year’s crop, which it did, so from 
| year to year for 10 years we raised beets for the factory for 
the price ranging from $2.50 to $5.5 ton, and year, 


our 


$5.50 a each 
except one, we lost money, and that year, being a most favor- 
able year for the production of beets, demonstrated to us that 
under favorable weather conditions the production of beets and 
the manufacturing of sugar was most profitable. 

That year our beets ran in sugar content from 12 per cent to 
18 per cent and the factory made a profit of $140,000. This 
| profit was made on the investment of probably $500,000, showing 
how profitable the industry is in a climate where beets can be 
produced containing a high sugar content. 

In the 10 years we grew beets there was only 1 year when the 
weather conditions in eastern Nebraska were such as to pro 
duce a high grade of beets. Finally our factory was compelled 
to quit business and abandon the field, because our farmers 
refused to raise the beets at the price the factory could afford 
to pay for the crop. This was due to the low sugar content of 
our beets owing to the humidity of our climate. 

This experiment demonstrated two things to us; 
beets that would contain a sugar content sufficiently high to 
make the manufacturing of sugar protitable could noi be 
successively grown in a humid climate like ours; and the other 
| was that when the season was right for the beet production, 
| sugar could be manufactured out of beets at $6 per ton at an 
enormous profit. We believe that there is no doubt about the 
profitableness of this industry in a climate like western Ne- 
braska, Colorado, and other beet-producing States of the West. 

If in a favorable year, in the unfavorable climate of eastern 
| Nebraska, beets could be produced with the sugar content so 
high that a half-million dollar capital could make $140,000 profit 
| in the production of sugar, there is absolutely no excuse for a 
| protective tariff on this product. 
| We also learned that a peaceful community of high-grade 
| farmers who use modern machinery do not take kindly to the 
| growing of sugar beets, because the production of beets requires 
an immense amount of labor of the hardest kind, making a crop 
of beets cost around in the neighborhood of $35 an acre, this 
drudgery being so great that it was found impossible to secure 
American labor that would do the work, with the natural! result 
that the production of beets soon passed into the hands of 
Japanese and other classes equally as objectionable to the aver- 
age farming community. Thus instead of the country being set- 
tled up with the high class of substantial people that go to 
|} make up the backbone of our citizenship it was filled up with 
| a class of Asiatics that can not be assimilated by our people 

In fact, this cheap labor, living in tents and shacks in the 
beet fields during the crop season and moving to the slums of 
the cities in the winter, affords a good excuse and opportunity 
for the factory to pay the smallest possible price for the beets. 
Labor housed and fed much as is the live stock on the average 
farm is not in much of a position to demand a high price for its 
services. The beet industry is not calculated to uplift any com- 
munity where a factory is located. 


one was that 





AN UNNATURAL BUSINESS CAN NOT BE MADE TO PROSPER BY ARTIFICIAL 
MEANS 

On the whole our experience demonstrated in a way the folly 

of making an unnatural business prosper by artificial means, 

as exampled by the business men of our town trying to grow 

beets for other than a profit consideration as a basis. It is 
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equally as foolish at this period of our national development for 
the National Congress to attempt to foster the growth of an 
industry that can not itself succeed on its own merits. An in- 
dustry in this age of our splendid strength that can not prosper 
without taxing the people for its benefit is not worth protecting. 

The sugar industry has a place on our semiarid plains where 
beets can be grown with a high sugar content and where the 
manufacturing of sugar can be carried on in the most profitable 
manner without the aid or protection of the National Govern- 
ment. This, I think, has been proven beyond any question of 
doubt, and therefore I have not the least hesitancy in voting for 
free sugar, because I believe that in so doing I will not endanger 
the sugar industry of this country, but, on the other hand, will 
have voted to leave in the pockets of the American people ap- 
proximately $152,000,000 a year that they are now paying as 
tribute to- the Sugar Trust and the sugar industry of this 
country. 


EXCISE TAX. 

In placing sugar on the free list the National Government will 
lose $52,000,000 in tax on sugar collected at our ports of entry. 
In order to make up this deficiency in revenue, which is taken 
from the backs of the masses of people, the Democratic Party 
proposes levying an excise tax on the incomes of the compara- 
tively rich. In other words, it is proposed to relieve the poor 
man’s table from this burdensome tax on sugar and put it on 


the incomes of those who are abundantly able to pay it, and | 


should pay it for the protection the National Government gives 
their property. 

The incomes above $5,000 are to be taxed. That means that a 
person must have a capitalized sum of about $100,000 before he 
is called upon to pay 1 per cent tax on that portion in excess of 
$5,000. It is believed that this tax will produce a revenue of 
about $60,000,000, or enough to make up the loss on sugar. 

And what could be more just than a tax on incomes for the 
support of the National Government, and what could be more 
unjust than a tax on the necessaries of life for that purpose? 
It is claimed that less than 10 per cent of the people own 90 
per cent of the wealth of the country. Governments are used 
principally for the protection of property, and yet we have the 
remarkable situation here of property paying absolutely not one 
cent to the support of the National Government. 

PROPERTY NOT TAXED TO SUPPORT NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

Instead of taxing property for the support of the Government 
we have a clever scheme of levying a tariff on imports, which 
compels the great mass of people to pay the whole cost of the 
running expenses of the National Government. So we have this 
unfair situation of people owning 90 per cent of all of the 
wealth and paying but 10 per cent of the cost of government, 
and they pay that, of course, as the 90 per cent pays its share, 
through a tax on food and clothing, and so forth, while their 90 
per cent of all the property pays nothing. 
taxation be more unjust than this? The masses of the people 
produce the wealth, and by legislative advantage a few get pos- 
session of it, and by this clever scheme of hidden taxation 
through tariffs levied at customhouses the whole burden of the 
support of the Government falls principally upon the neces- 
saries of life—upon the very lifeblood of the Nation—while the 
accumulated wealth in the hands of the few escape entirely. 

From the tax on these necessaries—the lifeblood of our peo- 
ple—the Nation builds great battleships and supports a large 
Army, maintains courts and officials high and low in countless 
numbers for administering the affairs of this great country; in 
fact, pays every cent of the more than a half billion dollars col- 
lected each year for the running expenses of the Government. 
All of this, too, for the purpose of maintaining order and pro- 
tecting property, while property pays nothing. 

Now, the Democratic Party proposes to shift $52,000,000 of 
this burden from sugar, the principal food of all the people, and 
place it upon the incomes derived mostly from the ownership of 
large wealth. The cry of those affected and their representa- 
tives in Congress is interesting, but not touching. The truth is, 
they ought to be shingled, like mother used to treat them when 
they wanted all the pie. 

The very idea that we should ask those who enjoy all the 
blessings of Government, even to owning most of the property 
which the Government protects, to pay part of the running ex- 
penses of the Government is perfectly outrageous, unconstitu- 
tional, and morally wrong; but we think the people of this 
country who have borne all the expense since the foundation of 
the Government will not be moved by their cry of distress. 
Some do not oppose the excise tax, they declare, because of its 
merits or demerits, but because it is unconstitutional; but these 
same people have been moving heaven and earth to prevent a 
constitutional amendment that would permit of an income tax 
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that would reach everyone. This excise tax will not refch al! 
the incomes, but it comes as near as the decisions of the 
Supreme Court seem to permit. 

When the Democrats passed the income tax ineI894, it came 
within a scratch of being constitutional, but a judge changed 
his mind over night, and now those who oppose the excise tax 
are no doubt bitterly complaining of the stupidity of the court 
in not foreseeing that some future Congress might scheme out 
some new way of getting at the moneybags. The court could 
have easily fixed this excise-tax legislation in that decision had 
they been long headed. But the good Lord looks after His owy 
in His own day and time, and the people profit by this over 
sight. So the excise tax will have to be declared constitutional 
or the court will have to reverse itself and do a lot of explain 
ing, which would hasten the day of the “ recall,” when judges 
will have to give an accounting to the people for their acts, the 
same as Presidents, Senators, and Representatives do. 

It is believed that this excise tax will reach the earning of 
the bulk of the great properties of the country, and that about 
$60,000,000 will be paid into the National Treasury. ‘iis is 
less than half the saving that will be made to the masses ot 
people by placing sugar on the free list. This tax on sugur is 
the most unjust tax ever levied in the history of our Govern 
ment. Sugar is the principal food of all the people. It is used 
on the table for breakfast, dinner, and supper, and is used one 
way and another in the preparation of all palatable foods. In 
order to show the injustice of this tax, suppose a tax of 2 cents 
was placed on every 5-cent loaf of bread sold in the United 
States, and you have a parallel. to this outrageous tax on 
sugar. The only reason bread is not taxed is because we pro 
We tax everything we 
can possibly get at that goes into the mouths or on the backs of 
the masses of the people. 

PAY TAX OR DIE, 


No method of raising revenues known is so unjust and wicked 
as that of taxing the necessaries of life. The people as a whole 
produce the surplus wealth of the Nation, and upon this surplus 
the burden of the support of the National Government should 
lie. The food and clothing necessary to life should bear no part 
of this tax any more than should the blood that circulates in 
the human body bear it. In fact, when we tax food and cloth- 
ing we tax the very life or right of a citizen to live. In other 
words, pay the tax or die is the only answer to be given to such 
a method. A man has an inalienable right to live first before 
he can be called upon to contribute to the support of the specie 
en mass. 

Yet we go on levying a tax on imports—on the necessaries of 
life—which simply means that every man who eats pays the 
tax, no matter whether he has one meal a day or three, no 


| matter whether he is hungry and cold all the time or not, he 
Could any system of | 


pays the tax just the same to the support of this great rich 
Nation. ‘There are in this country countless thousands of little 
children who go to bed hungry every night, and who toil in the 
daytime half clad, who pay this hidden cruel tax on the meager 
food and clothing supplies that they are able to buy. There is 
no method of taxation so cunning and deceptive as an iimport 
tax. It comes on the people like a thief in the night and robs 
them of a little here and a little there, and millions never know 
they have paid the tax that gives this great Nation the power 
to stalk through the world like a giant. 

Buildings, banks, railroads, and steamship lines and other 
forms of great wealth do not come in at our ports and pay tax 
to the National Government. The people have produced this 
wealth within our high-tariff walls, and the clever ones with 
favored legislation have transferred 90 per cent of ic to only 10 
per cent of our people. This 10 per cent of our people who own 
90 per cent of our property favor a tariff on necessaries of life 
and oppose an income tax on property. They would tax the 
lifeblood of those who produced the property rather than to 
permit this property to pay for the support of the National Gov- 
ernment. 

A TAX ON NECESSITIES IS A BLOOD TAX, 

A tax on food and clothing is a blood tax—a tax on life itself. 
Shylock was reasonable in demanding his pound of flesh com- 
pared to those who would tax food, because Shylock was dealing 
with a shrewd merchant like himself. But in this case the peo- 
ple who suffer most do not know the cause of their troubles. 
They do not understand they are being exploited for the benefit 
of the few; that part of their daily bread goes to support the 
great Nation, while the wealth of the Nation goes free of tax. 
But this excise tax will help some, and in time the income tax 
will help more, and the glad tidings will ultimately come when 
the necessaries of life of every form will bear no tax to the 
National Government, 
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Banking and Currency. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 27, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18960) making 


a opriation for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913— 


Mr. LINDBERGH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: We are responsible for the 
banking and currency system. 
the bankers follow the inevitable law of human nature in con- 
ducting their business to meet the demands of commerce and 
trade. They follow the statute laws as far as they are required 
to and no further, when to follow the law would be an obstruc- 
tion to business. In all other fields of industry as well, every 
advantage of circumstances is made use of to strengthen the 
grasp of each special business. Those in business do that as a 
resuit of human nature, and I do not. criticize the bankers for 
doing what others do. But we, as Representatives of all the 
people. should know human nature and enact laws that will re- 

eve the special kinds of business of the opportunity and there- 
fore of the temptation to take advantage of the public. 

Considering the bad laws under which the banks are com- 
pelled to operate, they have done much better in facilitating ex- 

inge and accommodating the demands of commerce than we 

ht expect. If it were not that special interests had possessed 
hemselves of the great city banks to control the finances for 
their own purposes we should have had less complaint. But 
there are fundamental defects in the system and it is up to the 
people, through Congress, to provide a remedy. 

\Ve have gone far wrong and should not expect to correct the 
errors of the past in one swing of the pendulum. If we were 
opt a correct banking and currency system 
things adjust to their natural order we would immediately 
have on our hands a violent panic. 
before we could get it into working order, because the most of 
s would think the law was the real cause of the panic, whereas, 

truth, the cause would arise out of the confusion of adjusting, 

e same as there is confusion in moving from one house to an- 
ther. On the other hand, we may modify our present defective 
system so as to be followed by a boom that will later fasten 
on us economie evils a thousand times worse than a panic. We 
are living under the influences of evils resulting from methods of 
patchwork of such systems now. We are going through what 


? 


we may term dry-rot, brought on so gradually that few people | 


realize why it is that things are wrong. 
if Congress would adopt a system of laws with a view to 


correcting the present economic evils, to take effect at a practical | 


tit 


time in the future, and laws to arrange for the adjustment 
in the intervening time, so that we should have no confusion in 
readjustment, there would be such prosperity as the world has 
not dreamed of so far, because we now have all the instruments 
of production that, with proper application of our energy, would 
produce plenty for all. But the trouble is that the changes 
demanded are so abrupt in their application that the confusion 
of adjustment—in some cases the anticipation—brings chaos 
and not enough know the cause to be willing to endure it till 
order can be restored and real prosperity brought about. We 
shall have to take notice of actual conditions and be gov- 
erned in our action by what on all the circumstances seems 
likely of practical application, but in no way adopt any plan 
that will fasten on posterity greater evils. 

There has been proposed what is commonly termed the 
Aldrich plan, which it is sought to have adopted by Congress 
as the future monetary and banking system of the country. 
there is more of veiled design in that plan than in any 
measure that I have ever studied. When I examined the 
tentative plan, first proposed by ex-Senator Aldrich on behalf 
of the National Monetary Commission, my mind was forced 
back to the days of my child life to repeat the little verses 
that my mother taught me to think of when some evildver 
Sought to coax me into mischief: 

Come into my parlor said the spider to the fly, 
I've the prettiest little parlor that ever you did spy. 

Well, we all know what happens to the fly when he becomes 
entangled in the spider's net. In this case the Money Trust 





We make the statute laws and | 


that would | 
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is the spider seeking to enveigie the people, whom it treats as 
flies, into its webs contained in the bill proposed by the 
National Monetary Commission. In all that I have read and 
studied nothing, so cunningly cloaked, approaches this attempt 
to fasten on the American people the Aldrich plan. The under- 
ground methods adopted to fool the people and induce them 
to set a back fire to force Congress to adopt that plan, are not 


| excelled by the Biblical narrative of the temptation of Adam 


and Eve in the Garden of Eden, nor by anything that has taken 
place since. 

The very adroitness of the Money Trust, hiding behind that 
scheme and seeking by the most ingenious means to get it 
enacted into law, leads me to indulge in a preliminary caricature 
fitted to the facts as they are now being enacted in our United 
States. 

A certain rich man called his servants unto him and said: 
“ Behold I am exceeding rich and powerful, and great substance 
is gathered unto me from the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Kings and princes appeal to me for tips on the market and 
unto whom I will, I give them. All borrowers bow themse!ves 
down before me; and to one that hath money to 
Lend. and he lendeth; to another, Withhold, and he with 
heldeth. 

*Go to now. It is not vet enough. 
govern themselves. The wealth is mine, and all power belo 
eth to me. Go ye forth into all cities of the land, but say not 
that I have sent thee. Tell all who will hear thee of a nian 
that I have made, but say not that it is my plen. 
among the people, but not in my name 
for them to join, but the expense shall be mine, because I can 
collect from my aids and allies and also from those who « 
pend on me to let their business run. I will select all the offic 
and pass all the resolutions, and ye shall speak to the peor 
and publish them in the press. We wil! fool this stiff-necked 
and rebellious generation, and ye shall say unto them, Except 
ve bow down yourselves to us and come under our yoke and 
accept the bill which we have planned for you and for 


lend I sv 


This people seemeth to 


Form le es 
Charge a dollar apiece 


good, a besom of destruction shall surely come upon you, and a 
great panic such as the world never saw, so that no man shall 


either borrow or lend, and there shall be neither buyir 
selling among you. 


“So shall ye say unto them, and they shall bow themselves 
down before me, and my kingdom shal! be established to the 


uttermost parts of the earth.” 


So they went and did as he had said. And it came to p 


that— . 

But it has not yet come to pass. We have not got that far. 
It may be a wonderment to some, as it certainly has been to me, 
why the rich man should want more when he already | more 


than enough, but there seemeth a certain madness of ri 
which causes him who hath to want more and him who hath 
more to want all; and so it behooveth him who hath n ‘ 
needeth wherewith to provide food and shelter and clothing J 
even some of the luxuries of life, to guard well the me 
protection which have been provided him through the 
struggle of former generations, lest he awake fron 

and find that “ From him hath been taken way even tliat 

he seemeth to have.” 

There is now pending in Congress this matter of grav 
portance. It is of far greater importance than the tarifi 
the newspapers and many individuals have more or less { 
abount the money question. It is something that interests 
of us, because we need money to provide the means by wl 


i 


| we live, and none of us enjoy paying more for it in products and 
labor than we can buy with it. Since a few are able, through 
special privilege, provided for them by law and recognized cus 
tom, to buy much more with mouey than they pay for it, m 

men remain poor and continue to labor without receiving the 


just rewards of their labor. 

It is imperatively necessary that the common people be wide 
awake and observant while the discussion of this question 
going on. As the late Senator Dolliver remarked, in connection 
with another matter, the subject has been entirely surrounded 
by people who know exactly what they want. 

It is admitted on all sides that our banking and currency 
systems are not at all what they should be, and these people 
take advantage of that situation in presenting their plain. But 
mark this: The selfsame people who are presenting the uw 


are mainly, if not wholly, responsible for the old. n 
words, the money system is being revised by its friend if 
were dealing with men who had heretofore s! desire 


promote the general welfare, we might be justified in at lew: 
assuming that they would continue to do so, but the very partics 
we are now asked to trust are those who have heretofore robbed 
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us. I believe, in any event, to make the public safe, whether we 
leal with alleged friends or rogues. 


They say that we should adopt their new proposition unless | 


we can propose a better plan. But that does not necessarily 
follow. Having been for years responsible for the old, which 
they now assure us is bad, it is at least incumbent on them to 
show that their new one is better, and until they do opposition 
is not only justifiable, but necessary, to the end that we may 
avoid the possibility of going from bad to worse. 

However, lest there be misunderstanding at the very begin- 
ning, ii may be well to state here that, in my opinion, a better 
plan can be, and probably will be, presented. Not only that, 
but important modifications of the plan they are presenting will 
be proposed, so that after full discussion the outlook is favor- 
ible for the adoption of legislation that will better present con- 
ditions, but if the people do not themselves demand what they 
need Congress wil! ngain get together with its bosses in caucus 
and adopt the millionaire’s plan. Their suggestion that their 
plan should be adopted unless a better one is proposed is a 
challenge to the American people. The challenge will be ac- 
cepted, and a better plan will be forthcoming. 

Practically the same people thought that the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Act conld not possibly be improved. 
of the people think it can. They, the owners of the wealth, 
too, believed that the Wickersham railway bill, one of the worst 
in the form it was introduced, should be passed without cross- 
ing a “t” or dotting an “i,” but certain progressive Members 
of Congress got their heads together and conceived the idea 
that it should be improved or defeated, and the whole world 
knows that it was improved. Indeed, most men believe that if 
the trust representatives back of that bill in the form of its 
introduction had been less stubborn it 
proved more than it was. Whether or not we can arrive at the 
best solution of our financial problem will depend altogether 
upon how well we understand the facts and principles which 
underlie the situation and how well we apply our knowledge. 
Let us then seek the facts and strive to comprehend them. 

Primarily some knowledge of banks and banking methods is 
required. Most people who have money not in use, some of 
those who earn more than they spend, business men, firms, and 
corporations, who always have more or less surplus cash which 
must be readily accessible, and various governmental agencies 
are bank depositors, These seldom withdraw the actual cash 
but pay their obligations by check, which is usually redeposited, 
the operation constituting a transfer of credit rather than of 
actual cash. The business of the country is now done on ap- 
proximately 96 per cent credit and but 4 per cent of actual cash. 
The banks in the United States hold approximately $1,545,- 
000,000 cash and owe individual depositors approximately 
$16,000.000,000, or more than 10 times as much as they could 
immediateiy pay in cash. Yet all that make their loans prop- 
erly are solvent. In addition to what is owed to individual 
depositors. banks owe large sums in the aggregate to each other. 
The greater portion of the deposits are loaned. The remainder 
is kept as a reserve. Under our present bad system these re- 
serves have become a tremendous factor in the financial situa- 
tion. and it happens in this way: 

All banks, except those in reserve cities, loan approximately 
85 per cent of their deposits direct to borrowers. The other 15 
per cent is required as legal reserve. But all except 6 per cent 
mImay be redeposited with banks in reserve cities. As a matter 
of fact, most banks keep somewhat in excess of the required 
reserve on deposit in the reserve cities, on which they ordi- 
narily draw 2 per cent on the amount of the daily balances. On 
these balances drafts are drawn for the ordinary exchanges. 
The 2 per cent makes it an object for the banks to keep such 
portion of their reserves in the large cities. Banks in reserve 
cities may loan 75 per cent of their deposits, including the re- 
serve coming from other banks, to individual borrowers, and 
half the remainer, 124 per cent, they in turn can redeposit with 
banks in central reserve cities. Banks in these cities may loan 
75 per cent of all their deposits and are required to keep 25 
per cent in their vaults. 

Savings banks, trust companies, insurance companies, and 
the big corporations are all immense factors in the general 
scheme, but it is not necessary here to go into details as to 
them. 

The only three central reserve cities—New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis—hoid approximately $1,000,000,000 in cash re- 
serves. Most of it is held in New York. As all the banks 
together hold only $1,545.000,000 of actual cash and the non- 
reserve banks hold 6 per cent of their deposits in cash, you 
begin to see where the money on which the business of the 
country is principally done is located. The actual money in 


Evidently the rest | 


could have been im- | 


| 








banks over and above the reserve requirements is very small— 
only a few millions. Reserves and cash in transit are at all 
times very large. The aggregate joint accounts of all the banks 
would at no time come anywhere near balancing, because of the 
constant transit of cash and credit by express and mail. <A 
California bank, remitting by mail or express to a New York 
bank, charges the latter when the package is made up, but re- 
ceives no credit in the New York bank until the package is 
received, several days later. The aggregate of funds so in 
transit is constantly so large that if an order were made that 
they should not be charged up by the remitting bank at the 
time of shipment and only when received it would create 


| Serious business depression, because the bank’s books would 


not show the required reserve. 

Such is a very brief outline of the system which certain people 
are now telling us is all bad. But remember that the same 
people have had it in their power to change it for a better sys- 
tem at any time they pleased during the past 40 years. Have 
they not known how it was working all that time? Have they 
but just now discovered that it is bad? 

Shortly before his death, after having had an opportunity to 
observe its working for a time, Salmon P. Chase, who was Mr. 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury at the time the national- 
bank law was passed, said: 

My agency in securing the passage of the national-bank act was the 
greatest mistake of my life. It has built up a monopoly that affects 
every interest of the country. It should be repealed. 

Had Mr. Chase lived to see its present monopolistic effects, 
he would be amazed that it had not been repealed. With his 
rare prophetic vision, inspired by his intense love for his coun- 
try, Abraham Lincoln said: 

Yes, we may all congratulate ourselves that this cruel war is nearing 
its close. It has cost a vast amount of treasure and blood, ‘The best 
blood of the flower of American youth has been freely offered upon our 
country’s altar that the Nation might live. It has been, indeed, a 
trying hour for the Republic; but I see in the future a crisis ap- 
proaching that unnerves mé and causes me to tremble for the safety 
of my country. As a result of the war corporations have been en- 
throned and an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the 
money power of the country will endeavor to prolong its reign by work- 
ing upon the prejudices of the people until wealth is aggregated in a 
few hands and the Republic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more 
anxiety for the safety of my country than ever before, even in the midst 
of war. 

éVell, that is just about the way it has worked out, isn’t it? 
And do you suppose that what Lincoln could see 50 years ahead, 
these skilled financiers have failed to observe while the sub- 
stance of his vision was being worked out under their hands? 
They tell us it is bad now. It was bad in the beginning. It 
has been bad all the time—and they were in power. Why was 
it not repealed? They knew it was bad, but they were making 
use of it to their advantage. 

Let us see if we can not determine. They even praised and 
glorified the system while their colossal fortunes were being 
built up under it. The control of credit in this country affords 
a greater power than even our Government exercises at the 
present time. The great special interests cooperate to conserve 
the cash reserves of the banks and hold them inviolate as a 
basis on which to construct their credits. They can absolutely 
depend upon these reserves, because the banks for which they 
are held are not allowed to loan them or even to pay them 
out to depositors. Credit is as good as cash when properly 
used, and when so used, or when improperly used to inflate or 


depress values it is the power that controls business, Panics 
come and go as credits are withheld or extended. Industry 


thrives and commerce languishes in harmony with the opening 
and closing of the hand which controls the balance of credits, 
just as the fate of nations may depend upon who holds the 
balance of power in legislatures. 

Now, then, with bank reserves not subject to loan by most of 
the banks of original deposit, but subject to loan when held by 
the reserve banks, the money which makes up the reserves— 
which we have already seen is the greater part of all the real 
money there is in the banks—is forced into the cities where the 
reserve banks are located. As every dollar of real cash is on 
the average the basis for $24 of credit—and very much more 
when handled through the banks, and still more when sub- 
jected, as it is, to Wall Street manipulation—we can realize 
something of the power of Wall Street’s control of business. I 
charge, and defy successful contradiction, that the one billion 
dollars or so of the bank reserves are the greatest cash fund 
under the control of the Wall Street specialized credit system 
and create for it more than the average credit, the average be- 
ing $24,000.000,000. The cash reserves have been the most efli- 
cient agency in giving the special interests control of the banks, 
transportation systems, and industrial corporations. By means 
of their control of the reserves, and the credit created by their 
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use, they have manipulated so as to obtain control of the great 
life insurance companies, thus augmenting their power. 

Most persons are now aware of the fact that approximately 
3.000 persons control more than 80 per cent of the entire wealth 
of the country. J. Pierpont Morgan, the king of finance, to- 
gether with his associates and affiliated firms and corporations, 
absolutely controls the working capital of more than $10,000,- 
000,000, in which he has an interest, based on an estimate made 
two years ago, and to it should be added the accretions of these 
two years of expansion, 
rations, whose stocks and bonds have been underwritten by these 
men and parties allied with them, and whose combined capital 
is several times $10,000,000,000. Enormous as the power of such 


an aggregation of capital is, it does not tell the whole story. | 


Each of the corporations controlled by these men exerts a power- 
ful influence indirectly on all portions of the country. The 
transportation systems can add to or detract from the impor- 
tance and the business prosperity of every locality through the 
manipulation of rates and the facilities afforded for the prompt 
shipment and delivery of goods. There is not a hamlet reached 
by railway some of whose citizens have not favors to ask and 
disfavor to dread from the management of these great corpora- 
tions, and whose business men, bankers, and newspapers do 
pot, in some degree, feel the necessity of bowing down before 
the mandates of big business. 

Not only are these persons in control of the greater portion 
of the wealth of the country, and through such control enabled 
to reach out and mold the sentiment of a large and influential 
body of the citizens, but some of them have been able to create 
wealth. In a hearing recently before a committee of the House 
James J. Hill testified that he and his associates purchased, 
in northern Minnesota, a railway and certain ore lands for 
$4,500,000, which are now, because of ore deposits, valued at 
$500,000,000. That value has been created by the act of God 
and the necessities of man. The $495,500,000—that is, the 
greater proportion of it—representing the profit in the transac- 
tion, is a charge upon humanity without consideration. Never- 
iheless, when Mr. Hill and his suecessors proceed to collect the 
profits on the transaction and convert them into ready cash, 
there is a substance of value which they will deliver to the 
people from whom they make their collection. In the case of 
the Morgan-created Steel Trust and other similar aggregations, 
there is an assumption of value which does not exist and never 
cin exist except as a potential agency for the basing of profits 
on fictitious value, to be paid by consumers. 
extortionate profits there is nothing represented by, perhaps, as 


Except for these | 


Over 60 per cent of the copper. 

Over 65 per cent of the petroleum. 

Over S7 per cent of the steel. 

The list of businesses in their control could be added to indefi 
nitely, till it would include almost all the important business of 
the country, on which hundreds of thousands of smaller and 
dependent concerns rely for operation as things are now man- 
aged. When one realizes this he begins to understand the silent 


} and occult, but no less effective, force which commands without 


In addition to these are other corpo- | 


| notes sufficient to keep its business going. 


much as $500,000,000 of Steel Trust watered stock, which Mor- | 


gan and his associates ever did or ever can deliver. 

Such is the system and some of the benefits which those who 
now advocate a change in our monetary methods have derived 
from it. They pretend to have suddenly discovered that the 
financial system is all wrong. Why do they want a change of 
system which has been so profitable to them? Are their motives 
humane—to better conditions? Are they patriotic and now 
disposed to be fair? If so, there is abundance of other oppor- 
tunities for them to “bring forth fruits meet for repentance,” 
which seem to have been neglected. 
through the provisions of the new plan, to control the finances 
of the world? Has big business expanded beyond the capacity 
of present financial methods and its individual fortunes grown 
so great that its activities can no longer be accommodated, and 
is it compelled to seek broader fields? If so, are we to gratify 
them, or are we now to think of the ninety-odd millions of the 
people who were defrauded by our old plan, and shall we really 
work out a plan for the people now? If so, we must beware of 
the spider’s web. 

Great is the money problem, and involved in its proper solu- 
tion are all these questions to which I have referred. I do not 
claim that the money power takes notice of persons generally, 
or ordinarily or directly interferes with their individual con- 
duct. If it did, its existence would soon be threatened. The 
power it exercises is not directed against individuals, but is 
aimed at systems. 
know that its growth is limited only by the toll it exacts from 
the aggregate of individual production. For that reason its aim 
is to have everybody employed and producing, because under 
present arrangements the greater the average individual pro- 
duction the more it can expect as its toll. It takes the cream of 
production. 


That is why less than a dozen men have been able, directly 
and indirectly, to secure control of— 

Over 85 per cent of the railroads. 

Over 90 per cent of the express and Pullman companies. 

Over 75 per cent of the telephones. 


word or act to which one can point specifically and say, “ This is 
the identified power.” No one who has given the subject proper 
study claims that there is an organized, or even an unorganized, 
association that can specifically be defined or circumscribed, 
pointed to, and named as the Money Trust. Formal organiza 
tion is not necessary to its potential existence. In fact, its 
power is greater because it exists without organization It 
can and does do by indirection more effectively than it could 
by direction. From the very fact that the business interests 
are aware of the existence of a money power which can make 
or unmake business for them at its will that power derives its 
greatest efficiency. Silently and grimiy that power is exerted, 
and its force is realized by all the great industrial interests of 
to-day. Because of its peculiar, yet potent, power it is pre 
eminently important that legislation affecting the money and 
credit system should and must be most carefully guarded lest 
greater troubles ensve. 

Just as soon as an individual or a collection of individuals 
enters or proposes to enter into competition with an industry or 
business operated under the protection of the Money Trust, then 
notice is taken of its existence. If the enterprise, whatever il 
is, bears promise of success, the influence of the Money Trust 
is exerted to block the sources from which it can secure 
credit. It can not sell its stock or bonds, nor borrow on its 
Even though the 
enterprise may have the approval of bankers and business men, 
these know and understand that it has an unequal chance in 
competition’ with the trust-protected industry, and not only 
that, but they also know and understand that diminished oppor- 
tunity will be afforded themselves to participate in trust-con- 
trolled business and thus the prospect of decreased profit in case 
they respond to the appeal for credit grimly resolves the doubt 
in favor of retaining the greater and more profitable clientage 
There is no sentiment in the banking business. It is a matter 
of profits and dividends, and he who controls the sources of 
profit controls the bank, even though he may not have a dollar 
invested in it. 

A peculiar illustration of the- power of the trust over the 


| banks is given in the practice that has been developed by 


| terests dares refuse 
Does the Money Trust seek, 





Morgan and his associates in the business of underwriting the 
securities of corporations that have been taken under trust pro 
tection or control—none others need apply. The stocks and 
bonds to be floated are divided arbitrarily and allotted in vari 
ous amounts to the different banks with which the great inter 
ests do business. No bank is asked how much it desires to take, 
or whether any at all. No bank that works in with those in 
No word or sign is needed. The bank 
notified. It understands. There is the same silent force —the 
prospect of withdrawal of deposits by trust-controlled corpora 
tions and individuals and the definite understanding that if it 
refuses once it will not again be allowed to participate 

The banks of the country wish to be relieved of this merei 
less condition, but the same silent power and influence which 
impels them to take the bonds and securities allotted to them 
by the Money Trust, and to refuse those offered from other 
sources makes most of them fear to protest lest it should en- 
danger the business they are now permitted to have. 

Mr. George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental & Com 
mercial National Bank of Chicago, the second largest bank i 
America, was one of the principal advisors of the Monetary 
Commission in formulating the Aldrich plan. In a speech be 
fore the National Business Congress, made in the gold room of 


| Congress Hall Hotel, Chicago, December 13, 1911, he said: 
Those who are at its supreme head well | 


I think I can make it plain to you where the money pow 
to-day; I believe you already know, if you will stop and conside 


fully, and I believe anyone within the sound of my voice real 
at this time the money power is in the hands of at least half d u 
men. We have reserve centers carrying the resery to-day nd the 
banks all over the country are dependent upon those resers tel 

I believe the money power now lies in the hands of dozen men I 
plead guilty to being one, in the last analysis, of those men 

I believe that two or three in New York, two or thi in Chicago, 
and two or three in St. Louis could control the question of whether or 
not loans should be made to correspondents throughout the untry. 


We have now arrived at a point where we are capable of un- 
derstanding perfectly how it is that both bankers and business 
men in so many instances all over the country are prepared to 
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indorse the Aldrich plan in its entirety without study or reflec- | bank reserves—it could hold more than $2,000,000,000 of gold 


tion as to the effects that are likely to foliow a few years after 
its adoption. The edict has gone forth, “It is a good thing for 
business,” and that is sufficient for those of them who fear to 
protest to what the Wall Street interests demand. It has to be. 

Why is it that while the politicians have been running the 
Government its natural resources have been secured by a few 
who charge so much for them that they get the most of the 
people’s daily earnings? What shall the people do with those 
of their public servants who, without so much as a _ protest, 
permitted this condition to be brought about? They are even 
responsible for the legislation that brought it on. Notwith- 
standing their failure to preserve the public rights they are 
asking for reelection. Will the people keep them there because 
of long terms of bad and useless work? Due to their malfea- 
sance in office, we are rapidly approaching a crisis in the history 
of our country. Originally the purpose was to make this the 
people’s government, but because of partisanship in its legis- 
lative bodies it has gone far astray. We have now a state of 
genera! unrest, and an uncertainty as to what will take place. 
Shall we face it with utter disregard for the common neces- 
Sities? If we do, we shall reap the whirlwind. 

Now, again, comes a powerful special interest with a propo- 
sition that the Government shall give it power to issue aerated 
money. We have all heard of “ watered stocks.” The notes 
which it is proposed the National Reserve Association shall 
issue are to be secured by from one-third to one-half of real 
money and the balance by more or less inflated credits. It is 
the attempt of special interests, by the use of aerated money, 
to make a final clean-up of what little the people have left. 
The people have found out what watered stock means, so now 
the new scheme is to make aerated money—money that will be 
secured largely by the watered bonds, stocks, and securities. 
That is one of the schemes of this plan. 

If the country does not arouse to the importance of defeat- 
ing this Aldrich scheme, it will later arise in wrath and at 
great expense and sacrifice to remove from themselves the 
added burdens of its iniquity. Never before were the money 
kings so bold as they are in this case, to openly ask the people 
to submit to binding themselves and their posterity to pay this 
additional toll. Heretofore schemes of that character have been 
fixed up with the politicians without appeal to the people. Now 
the politicians are seared, business is scared, much of the public 
press is scared, and some are subsidized. While in this state 
of fear and uncertainty the shrewd money kings are lurking 
behind the scenes with veiled threats of panic unless we per- 
mit ourselves to be loaded with an additional burden and this 
new instrument of aerated money be given them to still further 
exploit their extravagances on us. Do we understand why it 
is that that influence is furnishing funds to print papers and 
pamphlets and send speakers abroad among the people and 
lobbies to Congress to advocate the scheme? Examine the bold- 
ness of their new banking and currency plan and we will then 
understand. 

Most of those who held the public offices are trying to keep 
the money problem from being the issue, so that they will not 
have to promise before election as to how they will vote on that 
plan. It should be made the paramount issue of the next 
election. 

If the Aldrich plan is adopted the Government is to retire 
permanently from the business of issuing notes to circulate as 
money. The plan does not provide that the association shall 
issue its notes as money, but it is given the power to do so if 
it sees fit. It may issue notes in unlimited amounts or refuse 
to issue any. There is no limit to the rate it may charge for 
discount. A panic may come and go without its taking any 
action to prevent or relieve it if it chooses to remain inactive. 
The only incentive to cause it to act or to remain inactive 
would be to make a profit or prevent losses to itself and the 
subscribing banks which would control it. It fixes a tax to be 
paid on the note issues, but adroitly provides a way to avoid 
the tax by covering its notes by an equal amount of lawful 
money, gold bullion, or foreign gold coin held by it. That does 
not mean that it shall own the money, but simply hold it. 
And since it is provided that the Government shall turn over 
to the reserve association all the Government’s general funds— 
usually amounting to hundreds of millions—it will also hold 
these. The subscribing banks and trust companies will keep 
their reserves with the association, and it will also hold them. 

As reserve agent, the association can use the interlocking sys- 
tem, whereby the same directors, or those in their control, serve 
on the different directorates, now practiced by the large banks, 
and can easily secure $1,500,000,000 of bank reserves to hold. 
From those three sources—its capital, Government deposits, and 








and lawful money, 50 per cent of which would be the reserves 
required by the plan to secure its notes, leaving the other 50 
per cent reserve for its demand liabilities, such as the subscrib- 
ing banks’ reserves, and the whole would be counted as lawful 
money to cover its notes to exempt it from the special tax. 

On the first $900,000,000 of the association’s notes it shall 
pay for the full pcriod of its charter, 50 years, a franchise tax 
of 14 per cent per annum on an amount equal to the par value 
of the United States 2 per cent bonds transferred to it by sub- 
scribing banks. Unless the subscribing banks transfer the bonds 
to it, it will pay no tax whatever on that portion of this sum 
in excess of national-bank notes outstanding, now approxi- 
mately $680,000,000. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. In a few moments I will. The banks 
can keep the bonds or transfer them to individuals friendly to 
the Money Trust, retire the national-bank notes secured by 
them, and relieve the association of the tax. The Government 
has reserved the right to pay these bonds in 1930 and, to main- 
tain its credit as it should, will probably do so. Holders of the 
bonds will have no taxes to pay on them and will draw $244,- 
800,000 of interest in the 18 years they still have to run, and 
out of the whole affair on that section would save their private 
corporation $675,000,000 taxes in the 50 years of its charter. 
Does anyone wish to assume that they will not take advantage 
of this opportunity? But if all the bonds are transferred to the 
association, which are now held by banks to secure circulation, 
it will, according to the Treasury report, February 23, 1912, 
still be exempt from taxation for the 50 years on approximately 
$220,000,000. Is Congress likely to be attracted by this provi- 
sion of the Aldrich plan? 

Should the Money Trust take advantage of its opportunity, it 
will issue, in effect, billions of dollars of its notes, with which 


| it may enter foreign markets for purposes of speculation and 
| secure control of the markets of the world and thus create a 


world-wide monopoly. 
tariff when that is done. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Kansas for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I notice the gentleman spoke 
about the tax being little or no tax on the circulation. I sim- 
ply want to ask if the tax should be greater if it would not in 
the end result in harm to the borrower or the bank which issue 
this currency? In other words, should not the tax be small? 
Is it not to the interest of the public that the tax should be 
small rather than large, and, in fact, why should there be any 
tax on the issue of this currency? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I will say to the gentleman that I shall 
cover that point in my discussion later. This is a private corpo- 
ration and, in my opinion, should be taxed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is the gentleman quite correct in character- 
izing this as a private corporation? I gm asking these ques- 
tions simply for information. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Certainly it would be a private corpora- 
tion. The banks forming this company are private corporations, 
and by the bill they would own it. To be sure, the banks serve 
business, and I am not opposed to them if they ask only what 
they are entitled to. I am opposed, as I believe you are, to 
giving them any special privileges. 

Mr. JACKSON. The banks being the stockholders of this 
central bank, whatever profit or benefit there would be in issu- 
ing the currency would in the end be distributed back to the 
banks again, and the issuance of currency is really one of the 
powers of the banking corporations, and they ough* to have 
that right. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman from Kansas and I 
usually agree on economic problems, but I differ with him if 
he says that banks ought to have that right. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the gentleman believe that if we 
could get an ideal system it would be that every bank of the 
country, State or National, should have a right to issue its 
bank notes upon its own credit? Would not that give us the 
most and best money that we could have if we could do that 
with safety? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. If we could do it with safety, and I will 
add if we could do it with justice, but I do not believe any 
private institution can do it with both. The issue of money is 
properly a function of government. 

Mr. JACKSON. The gentleman uses the word “money.” He 
uses that term, of course, not accurately. It is understood that 
the notes are not legal tender. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. If the bill proposed is passed they will 
be legal tender by section 53. Everything is money that passes 
as money, when we speak in a practical sense. I agree with 


Big business will need no protective 
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vou that a bank note does not come within the technical 
meaning of money. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
in the profits? 

Mr. LINDBERGH, 
ment. 

Mr. NELSON. I may be obtuse in catching a point, but I did 
not quite understand whether this gift you spoke of comes from 
exemption from taxation or in what way would they get it? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. They get the benefit by being authorized 
upon their own responsibility to issue $900,000,000 of their 
notes, and if they take advantage of their opportunity are 
exempt from taxes upon that. Therefore, it is equivalent to a 
gift. Not only that, but by other sections in the bill they may 
increase the issue to billions. 

Mr. NELSON. The income, then, is where they would be 
gaining right along? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes; the same as if the Government 
would give you or me or anybody else that amount of money to 
use during that period of time. They are also given the use of 
the funds of the United States free of charge and may issue 
notes on them. 

Within a few years after its organization it could issue over 
£2.000,000,000 of its own notes to pass as money. 
constitute a first lien on both the deposits of the Government 
and the reserves deposited by the banks. The original depos- 
itors would have second security. I do not, however, by that 
mean to cause depositors to distrust its capacity to pay. This 
private monopoly would never be insolvent, because all of us 
would be its industrial slaves. We would be compelled to work 
for it, to pay its debts. It would raise the discount rate if it 
vished, for by the bill it has absolute discretion to charge any 
rate of discount. 
of what we buy. 

Heretofore banks have bought Government bonds and depos- 
ited them with the Government to secure their circulating notes, 
‘his plan provides that a special monopoly be created and that 
the Government and private depositors and borrowers through 
the subseribing banks will supply the security for the money 
that the private monopoly will print and own. That is, indeed, 
2 snap for the proposed a&sociation. It is a great scheme to give 
this private monopoly a wonderfully large gift. So far as I 
have been able to learn, it is the first time in all history when a 
private concern has had the nerve to ask the Government to set 
it up in business without some kind of security in return. This 
is truly the boldest of all schemes that ever any people were 
asked to fasten on themselves. 

Another thing, those who have deposits in banks will learn to 
their surprise and sorrow, in case the plan is adopted, that 
when a bank does close its doors it will be after it has used all 
its valuable notes to borrow from the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation, and that association will have all the good paper and 
the depositors, large and small, will get the old rags left in the 
bank. 

Now, answering the question of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Havueen]. On its face the plan purports to turn over to 
the Government all the profits in excess of 5 per cent per an- 
hum and a 20 per cent surplus to be accumulated in the 50 
years. The association begins with 46 directors and a corps of 
officials; each of the 15 branches will have its separate board 
and corps of officials and clerks; and the still more numerous 
local associations likewise. The National Reserve Association 


Is it not a fact that the Government shares 


I will cover that point later in my argu- 


alone, with its 15 branches, will have an official force prac- | 
These directors of the Na- | 


tically equal to that of Congress. 
tional Reserve Association will have power to fix their own 
and all other salaries, which will be paid out of profits. which 
the United States will not receive, but all of which, together 
with the dividends, surplus, and tax to the Government, will 
have to be paid by some one—by the consumer in the ultimate 
analysis, let us not forget that. While there is no limit to the 
“umount of salaries that may be paid, there is also no limit to 
the capitalization. 

In the last 10 years bank capital has doubled. If the bill be- 
comes a law, it is likely to more than double in the next 10. 
Most banks will consider a 50-year, gilt-edge 5 per cent invest- 


ment exceedingly attractive; and that, taken in connection with 


the power that increased capitalization will give them in the 
organization, will tend to induce banks to increase their individ- 
ual capital, and correspondingly increase the capitalization of the 
association. Such a monopoly would be too tempting for those 
whe could get it to neglect taking advantage of the opportunity 
to convert bank surplus in excess of 20 per cent into capital, 
for by so doing they would get the best stock in the world for 
their exclusive use. ‘The surplus of the banks in New York 


These would | 


This discount would be included in the cost | 








| things. 


City now exceeds their capital. How quickly the banks there 
and elsewhere could increase their capital to include all ex 
cept 20 per cent of their surplus. In addition, there would be 
humerous new banks organized. This monopoly could have 
$1,000,000,000 capital in 10 years, and continue increasing in 
that proportion for the 50 years of its charter—or, at least, till 
it got whatever surplus the plain people may have. It is 
argued that they would pay in only 50 per cent of the capital; 
but the 5 per cent and 20 per cent surplus would be too tempt- 
ing to hold the capital down to 50 per cent, so it would all be 
paid in in a short time. This plan is the greatest endless-chain 
device ever invented by the imagination of man for creating 
capital in the control of a special monopoly. It would take the 
last pound of flesh from a crushed people. 

This is a spectacular period. The Government has been prose 
cuting several of the great trusts, with the public applauding. 
But, notwithstanding the prosecutions, the stocks of both the 
Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts have gone higher, because the 
prosecuting officers failed to secure decrees that were effective 
The decisions were advertised as favorable to the public, but in 
truth they were favorable to the trusts. Now comes this Aldrich 
proposition for the Government to establish a greater money 
trust, with more power than they all have now, and to turn over 
to it even the most important powers of the Government itself. 
These adroit money changers suggest that their plan is framed 
after the form of our Government—counties, States, Nation. 
Sut let us consider for a moment. We, the people, all have a 
part in the Government of the county, State, Nation. We are 
all included; while in this Money Trust it is the local associa 
tions, local bankers; branch associations, large bankers; National 
Reserve Association, banker kings and princes. Where do we, 
the people, come in? Bankers are not different nor less fair 
than other people; but why should we give any one interest such 
special privilege? The necessity to amend our banking laws is, 
indeed, urgent, but we should never further surrender control 
of our money and credit. We should recover control instead. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Yes; I do for another question. 

Mr. JACKSON. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but we 
all like to learn about these things, and I confess I have not 
made a careful study of this plan. Does the gentleman thin! 
any of these things which he has mentioned are really objec 
tionable if the control of the bank is lodged properly with the 
public? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. But it is not proposed by the plan to 
lodge the control of this association with the public. No, sir; 
the control will, in fact, be held by Wall Street influence 

Mr. JACKSON. A certain number of directors are to be ap- 
pointed by the President and a certain number of the others 
are to be appointed by the smaller banks, 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The only 
director the President appoints is one from a list of three fur 
nished by the association directors, which is the same gs if the 
association itself appointed. To be sure, three members of the 
President’s Cabinet and one other Government official sre to 
be ex officio directors, but you will readily see that 4 directors 
out of 46 will give the Government no control. The sma! 
banks will cut mighty little figure in that plan. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the gentleman yield to me agaiii just 
for a moment? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Just for a question. 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not mean to approve the plan, but I 
wanted to call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that, 
in my opinion, the control is the important thing. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. That is in fact only one of the important 
Yes; the control is an important thing, and to show 
you how little the members of the National Monetary Commi 
sion studied their own report I call attention to their statement, 
on page 34 of their report, in which they state: 

In order to effect a combination to secure a majority of the dire rs 
the votes of eight districts would be necessary, and with New Et j 
having one, the Eastern States two, and the Middie West four, 


district would be necessary, showing that no combination of | 
and Middle West with other interests could be made which did 


clude more than 80 per cent of the banking power of the coun 

We think that this statement must of itself show conclusis 
there can be no local domination—-no domination of selfish ir ; in 
this organization, and that fear of possible Wall Street control can have 


no substantial foundation. 


Now, the truth about that is that there are 46 directors in all, 
but 3 of them are selected by the other 45 and 22, a majority 
of 43, will control their appointment. Since 9 are selected by 
the stock, Wall Street will contro] these and will require only 
13 more to secure control of the board. That will be secured 
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by combining the New England and the Eastern groups with 
any one of the other groups, which would give one more director 
to*Wall Street than necessary to control, and in only seven of 


the branches. As a matter of fact, as I before described, the 
Wall Street influence extends into every district, so it will, 
if it chooses, control all of them. 

‘he term Wall Street in its financial aspect is not confined 
to the narrow strip lined up with two rows of.skyscraper 
buildings in New York City. It means that influence which 
reiches out all over the world wherever there are producers 
from whose products it may scalp profits. Its headquarters | 


are in Wall Street, N. Y., 


and corner of the globe. I do not know what you may 
think about the report of the commission, but I know that the 


report is full of other inconsistencies as glaring and patent | 


as their statement that for Wall Street to contro] it will take 
8 out of the 15 districts to control the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation, but even if it did they would control it. 

The proponents of the Aldrich plan have gone to great lengths 
and have taken extreme pains to assure the people that Wall 
Street could not control the National Reserve Association. It 
has even been tried to make it appear that the National Mone- 
tary Commission discriminated against the banks of New York 
and other eastern cities. It is a sad admission for a national 
commission to make that it discriminates. It is because of 
discrimination in our national legislation and in the applica- 
tion of laws that most of us are now compelled to work two or 
more days for one day’s pay, while the major portion of the 
results of our productive energies are diverted to the pockets 
of money kings. Through such discrimination most of _us 
pay more in service or products for money than we can buy 
with it, and the great majority of us, however industrious and 
frugal we may be, remain poor so long as we do that. 

It is unfortunate that it should have been thought necessary 
to propose a plan and bolster it up by arguments based upon the 
assumption that Wall Street is hostile to it. But since such is 
the case, we are put upon our inquiry and must consider the 
plan itself with reference to what is known of Wall Street’s 
power and influence. The plan takes no notice of people. It 
is a dollar proposition exclusively. That also is the Wall Street 
point of view. It takes no notice of people except to scalp a 
profit off their earnings by every possible means and devious 
contrivance. When its chief votaries tell us that they have de- 
vised a plan which will make it impossible for it to do the 
things which have made its name a fear and a reproach to all 
the world, we need to “‘ beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” It 
is easily apparent to those who have studied the methods of 
the money kings that they would control. 

But on this point let Wall Street itself testify. A Wall 
Street paper, Financial America, in an editorial published Janu- 
ary 8, 1912, from which I quote, says: 

Superficially examined, ex-Senator Aldrich’s mathematical computa- 
tions would seem to lend color to the belief that he has accomplished 
this object (meaning the taking of control from Wall Street): None 
knows better than he, however, the utter impossibility and the absolute 
untruthfulness of such an inference He knows that no curtailment 
no restriction of voting power in the proposed reserve association can 
curb or check the domination—yes, “‘ domination” is the word—of the 
banks of this city (New York) over the banking interests of this 
country as they now exist or as they may be affected by the recom- 
mendations of the National Monetary Commission. That domination 
is fixed and permanent because of the solidarity. strength, and resources 
of the banks of this city; because this city is the reserve center in the 
final analysis of all the banks of this country; because of this cir- 


cumstance thousands and thousands of the banks throughout the coun- 
try look up to and are influenced by the banks of this city. 


The same editorial asserts that Wall Street should control, 
and adds: 


Let the project go through, and when the interests of the country 


need financial guidance or direction we predict that the votes of the | 


eastern banks—-New York and New England—in the reserve association 
will be In the majority, for they will be followed by the men in other 
sections who have had to rely on New York's leadership for their very 
existence on former occasions of peril. 

It is by such means that the great special financial interests 
of New York, New England, Chicago, St. Louis, and of other 
great cities hope, through the passage of this bill, to control 
absolutely by law as well as by environment and manipulation 
the finances of this country and, eventually, I believe, the mar- 
kets of the world to form a world trust. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I was very much interested in a private talk 
that former Secretary of the Treasury Shaw gave us on the 


train coming to Washington, in which he pointed out how this | 


scheme would give Wall Street men an opportunity, by dis- 
counting securities, to give value to their bonds listed on Wall 


but it has its agents in every nook | 
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| Street, and how they would refuse to accept securities that 
were not approved by them or that did not have fixed quotations 
in Wall Street. What does the gentleman from Minnesota say 
about that? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Ner- 
SON] probably knows that the Wall Street schemers are trying 
to hide from the public their real motives in seeking to get their 
plan adopted. As the gentleman knows, that is one of the many 

| woodchucks in the bill, and your question is equally important 
with the one asked by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Jack- 
| SON], concerning the control of the proposed association. To 
| get at the real meat of the thing we may as well go into the 
subject somewhat in detail and understand who really drew 
this plan on which the bill is based. George M. Reynolds, whom 
I before referred to as the president of the second largest bank 
| in the country and one of the Morgan-Rockefeller group, tells 
| the truth about that. I quote from his speech, the same 
speech to which I before referred, delivered last December, the 
following : 


| I want to say that, so far as the author of the bill is concerned, it is 
not Mr. Aldrich’s bill, nor the bill of any one man. It is the creation 
of many men. Perhaps 100 men have had to do with its construction 
in one form or other. It represents the consensus of opinion of many 
of the largest banking men and business men of this country. Confer- 
ence after conference has been held on the subject. 
In the same speech Mr. Reynolds stated that he sat in almost 
every conference. Those 100 men, including Mr. Reynolds, were 
|} and are most of them connected with Wall Street. You will 
| hardly get the full benefit of Mr. Reynolds’s speech and the gen- 
| eral scheme unless I quote from the same speech the following: 
| At the very beginning of the study of this question the first and fore- 
| most problem that confronted those who had the work in charge was its 
political aspect; the ability, if you please, to have the bill passed was 
infinitely greater than the econgmic problem. ‘The bill was presented 
to the country in a tentative form for consideration some months ago. 
Since that time there has been much discussion and some criticism of 
| it. Some amendments have been made to the bill with a view of cov- 
ering or meeting such criticism. 
| I take a little pride myself in having secured some of the 
| amendments referred to by Mr. Reynolds by my criticism of the 
plan in a speech that I made before the Rules Committee on the 
Money Trust. No amendments were offered until after I made 
that speech. I produced the argument and the evidence to have 
a section added allowing national banks to loan on real estate, 
so if the bill becomes a law farmers may, if they choose, borrow 
on their farms. Several other important amendments that I 
suggested were made, but the most vicious provisions of the bill 
| still remain. 
| Now, directly answering the question asked by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NeLson], I will state that it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the Morgan-Rockefeller group, in- 
cluding their allies, in the boom that followed the panic of 1893 
and succeeding years, entered into the greatest stock, bonds, 
and securities schemes and speculations that have in all history 
taken place. They capitalized the earning capacity of the peo- 
| ple, but not for the benefit of the people—on the contrary, for 
| their own selfish purposes. For that purpose Morgan and his 
allies created numerous corporations and underwrote stocks 
and bonds of others by the hundreds. Later they discovered 
that a still better system for them would be to amalgamate cor- 
porations into trusts to enable them to absorb competing inde- 
pendent operators or else drive them out of business. 

This has been the most successful business ever undertaken 
| up to the present. Therefore they created all the great monop- 
olies and trusts. It has been necessary for them to put up the 
prices on things required to supply the people’s daily necessities 
in order to collect from the people the dividends and mterest to 
pay on the watered stocks and bonds. The high cost of living 
and low wages have caused a spirit of general unrest among 
the people that seriously threatens the trusts and monopolies. 
The latter know the cause and seek by this bill to render the 
| people helpless to make any change that would defeat the pur- 
pose of the trusts to continue their rule. 

In 1907 the speculation and boom had developed to an extent 
that made the Morgan people, who were now mainly in control, 
| desire to begin reenforcement of their own properties. There 
| were independent concerns, however, that were waging com- 
4 petition with some of Morgan’s pet schemes. That difficulty 
the Morgan interests figured had to be overcome, and Morgan, 
| commanding all his united forces, was equal to the emergency. 
Conditions in a financial way were ripe to bring on the 1907 
| panic. To be sure it was a bold and cruel act and they did not 
| 
| 





like to have a panic, for these men do not like to see suffering. 
They are not naturally vicious, but will win their points, if they 
can, at any cost to the people. They knew it was necessary in 
order to enable them to accomplish their purpose to sacrifice 
the people and they did so. The panic was brought on, and 
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under its stress they were able, June, 1908, to scare Congress 
to pass the Aldrich-Vreeland emergency currency bill by which 
the National Monetary Commission was created. 

That coup was so smoothly and adroitly accomplished that 
none who had not previously studied our financial and economic 
nroblems could suspect the end sought by these money kings, 
and many Members of Congress innocently voted for the meas- 
ure, not knowing that it was loaded to later fire at Congress 
this bill. To secure the passage of this bill was the principal 

heme of that act. On the other hand, the leaders then hold- 

« the power in the Senate and the House knew exactly what 
was wanted, and accommodated Wall Street interests by placing 
on the commission a man as leader who knew the game and 
would direct the proceedings. 

No doubt the members generally of the commission wished to 
do right, but there was their leader to direct the proceedings, 
and only one side of financial problems were allowed to be 
brought out—the side of the wealthy. Their side was kept to 
ihe lead. There was no systematic presentation of evidence and 
facts to the commission by the actual producers of wealth. They 
lid not have the means nor the organization and possibly they 
did not generally even realize the necessity to present evidence. 
The collectors of wealth sat in with the commission, and were 

ven the right of way. Congress must protect the producers— 

farmers, wage earners, all labor, and the people generally. 
it can not do that if it follows the evidence of the money kings, 

Yes; the commission got its evidence from the collectors of 
wealth—* the one hundred men” referred to by Mr. Reynolds as 
having framed this bill, and from the parties they brought in 
to give testimony. They were eminently able to keep their plan 
hefore the commission and to keep the commission from seri- 
ously considering any other plan. It is their plan that the com- 
mission reported. Mr. Morgan and his allies overeapitalized 
their trusts and, necessarily, wanted to make the best of the 
condition for themselves. The way to do it was to shut out 
competition. Then they can continue to charge enough for the 
products the trusts control to pay dividends and interest on 

eir watered stocks and bonds. This bill was framed up by 

the one hundred men” with that in view. It was to fasten on 
posterity the so-called “ vested rights.” You will observe a part 

the scheme in sections 26, 27, and 28. 

rhe sections 26 and 27 define the notes and bills of exchange 
that may be rediscounted by the National Reserve Association. 
These, you will note it is stated, shall arise out of agricu'tural. 
industrial, and commercial transactions, and these two sections 
negative the right of the association to rediscount paper crow- 
ing out of transactions from stocks, bonds, or other investment 
securities. Those are two of the sections that Morgan and his 
ailies value most, because, as they control the larger banks, they 
can keep all who would organize any business that would com- 
pete with their trusts from issuing, with any reasonable pros- 





pect of selling them, stocks, bonds, or other securities, for thev | 


could not be used against the objections of those who control 
the association under the proposed new system in the banks. 

But when Morgan and his allies would wish to discount paper 
crowing out of the prohibited list they would simply take plain 
uegotiable notes that would not show upon their face what the 
consideration was, and these would be rediscounted by the 

ssociation, notwithstanding that they grew out of stocks, bonds. 
or other securities. It will simply give these people the oppor- 

nity to shut out all competitien, thereby making the trusts 
supreme. We should bear in mind that those who would be in 
control of the association are the same parties who now do, and 
for some time past have, controlled the large city banks, and 
iat they are daily violating the laws and will probably con- 
tinue to do so as long as they profit by it. 


47 


Now, then, as to section 28, that provides for the spectacular | 
It is for extraordinary emer- | 


work of the Wall Street forces. 
encies, such as occurred in the panic of 1907. You will ob- 
serve by that section that securities growing out of stocks, 
bonds, and so forth, are not excluded. When Wall Street 
perators get ready for one of their spectacular panic reapings 
to fleece the lambs and even some quite big business, section 28 
will furnish the means. Financial panics could then be ex- 
‘ictly staged to Wall Street interests. Hvery means is provided 
by this measure to produce booms and follow by tightening the 
money market and make wealth for the few. This bill would 
sive the money changers absolute control. When Wall Street 
would want to get contrv! of the smaller interests operating inde- 
pendent of the trusts it would proceed to bring about the condi- 
tion; that is, the great emergency provided for by section 28, 
and that would enable the Wall Street operators to use the 
stocks, bonds, and other securities of the trusts and monopolies 
4S security to secure a print of the National Reserve Associa- 
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tion bills to buy up the depressed stocks, bonds, and securities 
of weaker independent concerns that would not, till Wall Street 
approved of them, be accepted by the association as collateral 
security. 

I do not, of course, claim that commercial, 
agricultural paper would be excluded. All 
of that kind of business not in 
would of course be meat for the trusts and monopolies, «nd 
would be provided for. That provision has been offered as bait. 
They would naturally want to let business and enterprise exist 
in order to collect their earnings. Those and the plain pro- 
ducers and consumers are necessary for the trusts, the same as 
farmers require their teams, stock, and so forth. 


industrial, and 
paper growing out 
competition with monopoly 


One of the schemes of the principal advocates of the plan is to 
make it appear to the public that it is proposed to prohibit 
further loaning of bank reserves upon stock-exchange collat- 


erals and to pretend that these reserves shal! hereafter be used 
“for the support of purely commercial operations.” In con- 
nection with that claim I[ call attention to the fact that the 
association would be absolutely owned by the same banks that 
are now running the finances of the country; that these are the 
banks that would borrow its money and loan it to speculators 
and stock gamblers just the same. Neither you, nor [, nor any- 
one except the subscribing banks, can borrow from the associa- 
tion. The plan does not propose to change the law to regulate 
the banks. We must deal with the same banks that we now 
deal with. Under our present laws, if they are brave enough to 
dare it, and in some cases they are, the banks can in some meas- 
ure act without being bound by the central money power. If 
once the proposed monopoly is completed they will be irretriev- 
ably tied to it, and the individual banks with less than $1,000,000 
capital will cut little figure, and even $1,000,000 will look small. 

We know it is e:. tremely dangerous to raise large vicious dogs 
and turn them loose on the community, even if they are muzzled, 
for they have been known to get the muzzle off even in dog days, 
The Federal court of the United States gives us the situation in 
a nutshell in its syllabus in the Standard Oil case (173 Fed. 
Rep., 177), in language as follows: 

The power to monopolize vested in a combination ts indicative of the 
character of the combination, because it is to the interest of the parties 
that the power shall be exercised, and the presumption is that it wil! be, 

The Aldrich bill has every element in a combination that 
comes within the definition of the Federal court decision. It 
There would be no competitors. It is an 
attempt to establish the most exaggerated monopoly that it is 
possible to conceive of. 

The subtle and underground influence of Wall Street in 
thering and advocating that plan is illustrated in the for on 
of the National Citizens’ League, which started in Chicago and 
has formed branches in nearly every State. 

It would be interesting to inquire why no powerful citizens’ 
leagues are formed to advocate other important problems than 
this Aldrich plan. The transportation system is most unjust 
in its discrimination, but there are no national citizens’ le 
to advocate its correction. If it 


izgues 


were corrected, it would save 


the people hundreds of millions. The unjust tariff diser na- 
tion is another important problem, but there are no citizens’ 
leagues attending to that. That, too, would, if properly ad- 
justed, save the people vast sums. We have the great I:abor 
preblems which if properly adjusted would save the wage 
earners and the people in general billions of dollars, and yet we 
have no national citizens’ leagues formed to correct it. And so 
1 might run through a long list of problems, vastly important to 
the people, and yet not one, except this Aldrich plan, has been 
dignified by the formation of national citizens’ leagues. Is it 
because the people are by the Aldrich plan to give billions of 
dollars to a private monopoly that there are such nun 5 


leagues springing up? Draw your own inference. Certajn 
terests got busy inspiring citizens’ leagues. l believe in t 

zeus’ leagues, but I would like to see them started voluntarily 
by the people themselves. I do not believe in a few men getting 
together aud appointing themselves to the officés of a so lled 
citizens’ league and then solicit citizens to join simy 1 
“amen.” What we in actual ¢i 3” 
leagues, inspired from among the citizens themselves 


Congress want are 


The officers of the so-called citizens’ leacue just had ‘on- 
vention and luncheon at the Great Northern Hotel, ¢ LgO, 
which was attended by the officials of the branch organi ns 
Its president, John V. Farwell, in opening the meeting, stated: 

The National Citizens’ League, with organizatior n 44 Stat the 
Union, with its members drawn from all our agri tural, mar tur- 
ing, and mercantile interests, is t ng tion of s kind 
ever enlisted in a great publ s 


stated 
In the next breath, after making that statement, 


“We do not advocate any bill now before Congress,” 


Mr. Farwell. 
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Mr. Farwell disregarded his solemn statement that “ we do not 
advocate any bill now before Congress,” and he advocated the 
Aldrich bill, which was then and is now before Congress, the 
same bill I am discussing, he using the following language: 


We do, however, recognize in the report that has been unanimously 
made by the National Monetary Commission the greatest step that has 
vet een taken in this country to give us a sound banking system. | 
We believe that this report embodies those fundamental principles for 
which we all stand The report is a conscientious, painstaking effort 
to provide a working basis for legislation in Congress. We will con- 
tinue to advocate these principles, confident that Congress will give us 
the legislation the country demands 


low could the National Citizens’ League indorse and advocate 
the bill in stronger terms than the language which I quote from | 
a speech of its president? Not only does the league at its meet- 
ings advocate the plan, but it employs speakers to travel over 
the country speaking for it; and the leagues distribute all kinds 
of literature in support of the Aldrich bill, and as far as prac- 
ticable for it to do so, it suppresses all literature that opposes 
that plan. 





So far as the general membership of the leagues are con- | 
cerned, there is, of course, no purpose to foist upon the country | 
bad legislation. In my own State, for instance, the president 
of the branch league there is reported to be a man of high 
character and standing, and Iam convinced would not knowingly 
advocate a bill that he did not think, on the whole, would be in 
the common interests. It is because of securing some men of 
splendid character as officers for the leagues to be formed that 
Wall Street has shown its finesse. But since these men in the 
first instance were indirectly selected by the Wall Street inter- 
ests, their proceedings are principally directed by those who are 
in charge of the league in Chicago. With the permission of the 
House, I will append to my speech a concrete illustration of how 
the managers of the leagues resort to misleading practices to 
prevent any literature from getting publicity that would dis- 
credit the Aldrich plan. This they have done in connection 
with my own speeches and letters, of which I have proof in my 
files. I have some evidence of that now, and will probably have 
more before this is published in the Recorp, and will insert it. | 

Wall Street is underground supporting the league, seeking 
through them to force Congress to pass the bill before the gen- 
eral public shall have solved its mysteries; for if once the public | 
knows its purpose, it will not permit its passage. Members | 

| 


the leagues, with few exceptions, do not know that they are 
advocating the Wall Street plan. 

It is unnecessary to enter into great detail in a discussion of 
the bill with my colleagues, as they are able to spell the things | 
between as well as those that are in the lines just as well as I 
am. I particularly call your attention to one phase of the Wall | 
Street underground work. I have so far, on the phase of the 
subject to which I am about to refer, received letters from 
nearly 100 different banks in many different States, only 7 of 
which are from my own. The letters written by the New York 
banks to their correspondents are all practically the same. I | 
shall quote one set only, as an example of what they all are, 
to wit: 


Tur CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 

New York, February 21, 1912. 
GENTLEMEN : We inclose a letter from the National Citizens’ League 
which we have been asked to forward to you. The campaign of educa- 
tion which the league is conducting in favor of currency and banking 
reform is nonpartisan in character and national in scope. We believe 
it of direct importance to the business interests of the country. The 
merchants interested in the work have felt that, while they regard 
themselves as responsible for the raising of funds for the prosecution 
of the work, the country at large should know that the banking inter- 
est is in sympathy with the work. Any correspondence should be 
taken up direct with Mr  Isidor Straus, treasurer, Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, and any contributions made direct 

to him. 
Yours, sincerely, A. H. WiaGin, President. 


Yoy will notice that the letter does not give the name of the 
bank to which it was sent. Some of these letters are written to 
others than bankers. Inclosed in that letter was the following 
blank, intended for the banker to which it was sent to fill out 
and attach a check: 

New YorKk, February —, 1912. 
To Istpor Straus, Esq., 
Treasurer National Citizens’ League, 
100 Broad Street, New York City. 

Dear Srr: I inclose herewith my check for §$ as my subscription 
to the fund of the National Citizens’ Le« » in its campaign of public 
education for the promotion of a sound banking system. 

Yours, truly, 





Attached to the letter of the Chase National Bank was the fol- 
lowing letter: 
Dear Sir: You insure your property against fire, your business 


against risks, yourself against incapacity and death. For this protec- 
tlon you pay many annual premiums of considerable amount. 
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We ask you to pay a single premium for the insurance of your busi- 
ness against money panics, against the business collapse that attends 
them, and the business depression that follows them. 

The same investment is also for the assurance of the stability, of bor- 
rowing facilities, of uniform interest rates, of wider and more stable 
market. 

These are the benefits of banking and currency reform. And this re- 
form is assured if the business men will combine and lend it the same 
support they gave sound money in the nineties. 

The issue is just as live and big. Sound currency needs a sound cur- 
rency system buck of it. Business isn’t paralyzed to-day as it was four 
years ago. Another panic is not anticipated. Sut the fact remains, 
and it must be faced squarely now, that under our present defective and 
dangerous banking system disastrous panics can net be controlled. Re- 
vision is demanded—-now. 

This is a problem even more vital to the business men than to the 
banker. ‘The final burden of panic is borne by the business and the in- 
dustry of the country. 

susiness men all over the country, irrespective of rank and party 
lines, have organized the National Citizens’ League for the promotion of 
a sound banking system. 

The league does net advocate any particular plan, but is carrying on 
a nation-wide campaign of education, in an economical and legitimate 
way, to the end of arousing Congress to prompt and business-like ac- 
tion free from the prejudice of partisan politics. 

Any subscription from $1 upward will constitute a membership in the 


| league. 


You will see from the inclosed list the national character of this 
movement, and the personal and business standing of its leaders. 

As an instance of what other States are doing, in Minnesota 25,000 
business men have subscribed to a fund ample enough to organize and 
unify that State for banking reform. Other States are following suit 
Your active interest and your contribution are greatly needed by the 
New York branch of the league. 

If you count this a good business investment—with 1907 clearly re- 
membered—will you fill out and return the inclosed blank? 

Yours, very truly, 
JOUN CLAFLIN, 
President New York State Branch National Citizens’ League. 


I have similar letters sent by most, if not all, the Wall Street 
banks. Letters were sent by Wall Street banks to bankers in 
all the States. Every banker, except one, who wrote me, ex- 
pressly requested that I should not disclose his name, for to 
do so, they wrote, would bring upon them the disfavor of 


| certain business interests... One of these letters, sent to me by 


a banker in my own State, I shall quote simply to show what 
I believe to be the feeling among the bankers in the small 


| towns, though suppressed because of a fear of harming their 


business because of incurring the disfavor of the special in- 
terests. I omit, of course, all the facts that would identify the 
party for reasons appearing in the letter itself: 
——, MINN., 1912. 
Hon. C. A. LINDBERGH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sir: I have noticed with considerable interest your charge 
against the National Citizens’ League—that it is being financed by 
Wall Street influence. I am inclosing herewith a circular letter from 

Wall Street bank, soliciting subscriptions for the league from the 
Minnesota banks. This letter comes from our New York correspondent. 
I assume that the plan is to reach our banks in this way through their 
New York depository. I take the liberty of sending this to you as it 
may be of some vaiue to you in your campaign against the iniquitous 
Aldrich currency measure. 

This letter comes fo you from a stranger, but from one who is in 
hearty sympathy with your congressional work. I would, of course, 
not want either my name or bank mentioned publicly in this con- 
nection 


Respectfully, —- ———., Vice President. 


It is to be regretted that the conditions in our beloved coun- 
try are such that bankers dare not come out and fight this 
“iniquitous Aldrich currency measure,” as this man so aptly 
terms it. Parties from all sections of the country have offered 
their views on the economic and financial conditions, and among 
them are many bankers. 

Mr. LAMB. Right here will the gentleman tell us what is 
the remedy? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Before we provide a real remedy we can 
make some amendments to our present system that will prevent 
panics. I shall not oppose such amendment even though they 
do not provide a satisfactory remedy. The plan offered by the 
National Monetary Commission is not a remedy at all, but is a 
proposition to still further centralize wealth and enslave the 
producers and consumers. 

Mr. LAMB. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Certainly. 

Mr. LAMB. I judge, from a part of the gentleman’s reply, 
that he would like to go back to the old greenbacks, without the 
exception clauses. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. I have said nothing about that. 

Wall Street values very highly information on. the business 
conditions of every section of the country and on the private 
affairs of those in business who do not cooperate with Wall 
Street operators. The Aldrich plan would accommodate its 
operators to the fullest extent. The governors of each of the 
15 branches would be the natural agents of Wall Street, and 
since the association, by the provisions of the bill, will have 
access to the books of all the subscribing banks, any person or 
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party doing business with these banks whose business is of | 


interest to the Wall Street speculators will be open to them. 

We could go through section after section of the plan and 
point out the footprints of Wall Street—* the one hundred ”"— 
men who took part in their formatiou, but the time precludes 
such extended discussion in a single speech. Those sections to 
which I have already referred are sufficient to reject the plan. 

Take the plan as a whole, it is appalling to contemplate its 
many objectionable provisions. Its principal advocates know 
full ‘well that its enactment must be achieved through ignor- 
ance and fraud—both. The broadest distribution of literature 
and the staging of public addresses principally paid for by 
institutions subject to Wall Street influence is but a cunning 
device of the erafty to rivet public attention on our present 
imperfect and grossly wrong system. There is, however, en- 
couragement in the fact that any appeal at all is made to the 
publie, for by this fact the people will be made to appreciate 
the importance of securing a proper monetary system. Less 
than 10 years since, these people who are now advocating this 
plan would have made no pretense or attempt to educate the 
nublic. The plan would have been §xed up with the politicians 
and passed by Congress without so much as thinking of the 
people. We have made some progress. 

Other devices for securing support for the proposed plan are 
sinister in their aspect. A threatened panic hangs like 
famous sword of Damocles over the heads of bankers and 
men. Big business is probably even now speculating 

to what the effect of a panic would be—whether the people 
will exercise their sovereign power and establish an impartial 


Will 


a te 


business 


money and credit system, which Wall Street does not want, oF | pneonle 
. . * : . . : i i . 
whether they will cower under financial stringency and give it | 


the Aldrich plan, which it very much wants. 
No foreign enemy, though confronting our shores in embattled 
array, with hostile fleets and huge armies, could frighten us 
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to a surrender of the least of our rights or the smallest por- | 


tion of our possessions. We would sacrifice our last cent, pour 
our last drop of blood, and endure all the horrors of war 
rither than yield. Yet Wall Street thinks it can, by a threat 
of panic, bluff the American people into surrendering to it a 
rigut 
from the people. Wher Congress can no longer exercise the 
power which it has received from the people wisely and well, 
its plain duty is clear—to deliver it back to the people and not 
bestow it upon a private and oppressive trust. 

To whom is it proposed to give this unlimited power? 
this that it is proposed to make the arbiter of our des- 
tinies, of the fortunes and misfortunes of our future? Upon 
its face it purports to be to all the banks. That 
favorable construction that is claimed for it. But why to the 
banks more than to anyone else? Why not the farmers, the mer- 
chants, the laber ufiions, or the other industries? Are we will- 
ing to give to the banks unlimited control of all our finances 
and business, even with the promise that they will deal fairly 
with each other? 
that the banks will deal fairly with the rest of us. 


out 


is 


Can we 


rely on those who desire the highest rate of interest to give us | 


a square deal? 
bankers, 
to anyone. 
The commission, in a way, has done a great, though incom- 
plete, work. With its conclusions I can not agree, and shall 
oppose this plan to establish a permanent money monopoly 
If it is enacted into law we shall probably have a few years 


I am absolutely opposed to giving special privileges 


of boom prosperity, in which the wealthy will become more | 


wealthy and the producers and consumers poorer. It will 
necessarily be followed by a period of the hardest times for the 
plain people, who will find themselves then in a situation from 
which they can not escape except by most radical procedure. 


While I do not agree with the adoption of such a plan nor | 
of that system of finances, nevertheless the recommendations | 


of the-commission, with some material modifications, can be 
utilized as the foundation for a national monetary system that 
would be an improvement over our present banking laws. 
adopting such a system we need entertain no prejudice nor 
practice discrimination against the people of New York City, 
or any other section of the country. All that anyone should 
ask is a square deal for all and special favors for none. Im- 
portant modifications have already been secured as a result of 
the agitation for an inyestigation of the Money Trust, and 
others may be confidently expected. If, however, no 
plan can be secured, if Congress is prevailed upon to turn over 
the business of the country to a special interest, it is still its 
plain duty to amend the plan in several important particulars, 
only a few of which I shall now suggest. 


Who | 


is the most | 


The plan makes no provision to guarantee | 


I make these inquiries with no disrespect to | 
I 


In | 


better | 


which Congress, through the Constitutiqn, bas inherited | 








|; are 
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The nine directors at large, to be elected by voting representa- 
tives of the branch associations according to the holdings of 
Stock by the different banks, should be entirely eliminated. This 
provision is not necessary for the protection of the banks, as 
that is sufficiently provided for by the very nature of the bus!- 
ness to be engaged in and by the two-fifths representation of 
capital in the various local and branch associations, and its 
absence from the plan will the ot 


danger 
monopolistic control. 


materially lessen 

A better plan for the selection of a governor and two deputy 
governors, all three of whom are to be ex « o directors, 
that proposed would be to have these three ott 
the President from lists furnished by the House of 


tlic than 
‘tect by 


Representa- 
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tives, each Representative filing with him a list of five names, 
and selection to be made from the five persons whose names 
appeared in the greatest number of lists. This would bring 
these important officials closer to the people and would also 


assist in keeping control away from Wall Street. I do not say 
that that should be done, but it would be better than the method 
proposed by the commission. 


One of the most dangerous things in the plan is the informa- 


tion that will be obtained by a few private individuals of the 
affairs of all the people in business. No private agency should 
be allowed to have that advantage over the people of this coun- 
try. If we are to have a national reserve association, let it 
be one in fact; the Government itself can best serve that pur- 
pose; and if we are to have such a plan as the one suggested, 


it should be so amended that the Government would be the 
reserve association for all the others and in the interest of t 


} 
Lie 


The number of officials and the salaries to be paid to each 


|} and to the army of clerks and employees necessary to carry on 


the business should be fixed by law, and 
fixed limit to the capitalization. Otherwise, the profits which 
the Government is to derive in return for the use of its funds 
and as a franchise tax on the proposed monopoly will remain a 


there should be some 


wholly indeterminate quantity. It may be much or it may be 
nothing. 
J 
The rate of dividends to be paid on the capital stock should 
be much less than 5 percent. Most of the banks which wil! fur- 
nish the capital for the proposed National Reserve Association 


now and have been for years content to receive from the 


| banks in the central reserve cities, principally New York, 2 per 

cent per annum. While the Government will not have to pay 
the dividends—and it is claimed by the proponents that it will 
profit from the enterprise—the people will have to pay them, 
and a high rate of interest generally prevailing is one of the 
prime causes of the high cost of living. 

The lower the prevailing rate of interest to the general publie, 
the fewer the men who will be able to live off the swest of 
other men’s brows, the fewer parasites on the body politic, and 
the greater the number who will be compelled to sup them- 
selves. It would not be wise for Congress to follow the renson- 
ing of some of our courts and give its sanction to the docirine 
that 7 per cent or even 5 per cent is a fair and reasonable 
return for the use of money, because it can be economically 
demonstrated that either 5 per cent or 7 per cent will require 
periodical liquidation. Nor is the usual wail for the prot 
tion of widows and orphans and innocent purchasers applicable 
here. The latter has not yet made his appearance in this deal, 


and as for the widows and orphans, there are few, indeed, of 


them who are able to clear 5 per cent on the investment of 
funds left them by those who have passed beyond. Most of 
them, in fact, are lucky to find even 2 per cent remaining after 
necessary broker’s charges for finding safe investments and 
taxes are paid. But, by a recent court decision, the trusts 
were decreed 7 per cent in perpetuity on railway investments, 
and here we Gnd them asking 5 per cent and 20 per cent surplus 
| on a 50-year investment as safe as Government bonds. 

A maximum rate of discount should be established which 
should be as low as practicable, and bring the benefits to be 
derived, if any, at all times within the reach of the peo; 


Speculators can, at times, afford to pay excessiy 


» rates for tl 


use of money, but this should not be for them. 

I mention only a few of the amendments that should be de 
if the plan should be adopted at all. When it come ‘2 
Congress for consideration or action I shall make furt! g 
gestions that I have noted as being important. If the people 
generally should become familiar with the plan proposed ey 
will back away from it as they would from fire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield a few minutes more time to the 


gentleman, 
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Mr. LINDBERGH. Very well; I only wish a few minutes. 

Tl plan monstrous. More so than any thing that was 
ever offered or proposed. It would practically put the people 
of this Government and the Government itself into a receiver- 
ship. It would place within the control of a few the means of 
colimercial exchange by the use of which they would control 
the material merchantable substances of the earth and compel 
the rest of us to eat out of their hands on such terms as they 
fixed. I must nevertheless speak of the plan in measured terms, 
for when I stop to consider how the people have permitted 
themselves to become slaves of false systems, I realize the pos- 
sibility of their submitting even to this additional burden. 

i appeal to all the people and to the business interests and 
to bankers who should seek independence to study with care 
the proposed plan. The subject is so important that it can not 
be fairly neglected. 

I do not wish to be personal except so far as it is necessary 
to fix the responsibility of persons who have to do with shaping 
the great problems of the day. I regret that it is ever neces- 
sary to discuss the individual conduct and relations of Members 
of Congress with the business of the country, and the effect 
that their personal interests in a business has on their work 
here in Congress. I have high regard for the personal char- 
acteristics of all the Members with whom it has been my good 
fortune to become acquainted. But upon public problems it has 
seemed to me that a great many Members are guided by stand- 
ards false to the public. 

When I was first elected to Cangress I disposed of all busi- 
ness that in the remotest way might, to the least or to the 
most suspecting person, seem a reason to influence my conduct 
on any bill or proceeding in Congress. I did so at a financial 
sacrifice. But when I arrived at the seat of Congress I found 
that committees in charge of legislation are largely made up 
from Members who have direct and personal interest in the 
legislation referred to them. When I discovered that I was well 
pleased that I had sacrificed, for if my constituents should 
think of me, if I had continued my business relations, as I 
think of the members of committees who have a personal inter- 
est in the legislation they deal with, I should be ill at ease in 
imy work. I should rather take their testimony on vital ques- 
tions than to leave the decision with them where their personal 
interests conflict with the public interests. 

I make that statement on general principles. I make that 
statement to call attention to the fact that the leading mem- 
bers of the National Monetary Commission, and also of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, because of being associated 
with banks and owning bank stocks, are personally interested 
in the legislation that has been proposed and also in the in- 
vestigation of the Money Trust recently authorized. Some of 
the committee members belong to the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which keeps a lobby to deal with legislation in its in- 
terests. I am not complaining of the fact of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, but I—and I am sure the public as well—would like to 
impartial judges on the committees. I do not like to see 
men sit in judgment on themselves when they are to de- 
cide a matter involving their own interest in opposition to the 
public. 

The trouble with this country is that everything is adjusted 
to the dollar instead of to the natural order of things. And the 
trouble with Congress is that Members are looking after some 
special interest instead of serving the public. As long as that 
practice prevails we shall have the cost of living high and the 
pay of wage earners and other producers low. 

If Congress would do its duty, the people would be very pros- 
perous whenever and wherever the natural conditions were suit- 
able for prosperity. I can not see that there is anything to 
boast of in having prosperity for the rich alone. It does seem 
that a little consideration for the fitness of things would make 
people object to the Government serving special. interests to 
obtain advantages over the people. It does seem that it would 
be unfair and beyond the conscience of those whom the public 
has entrusted to look after the general welfare that such per- 
sons should recommend or vote for the Aldrich bill, to incor- 
porate a private corporation and give to it the name of the 
National Reserve Association, as if it were to serve a national 
function, when it would be, in fact, a private monopoly, with 
practically unlimited powers to control the general finances. 
I can not understand the citizenship and civic mind of a party 
who would give such power to a private concern, but I do know 
that the selfish interests are using every subterfuge in an at- 
tempt to fool the people. 

The plain truth is that it is proposed to take out of their 
pockets billions of dollars for the use and to make them indus- 
trial s!aves of the money kings. It is, of course, impossible to 
defend a bill which would accomplish that. Therefore the ad- 
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vocates of the plan decline to enter into a full, detailed explana- 
tion of it. That is why in this controversy my questions 4i- 
rected to the advocates of the plan have not been specifically 
answered; but instead the answers have led off into a maze of 
words about matters on which there is no controversy. 

In order to explain that, I shall ask the House for leave to 
withhold this speech from the Recorp till I can illustrate this 
practice by inserting into the Recorp certain letters, circulars, 
and newspaper articles which are merely indicativa of the way 
in which it is sought to fool the public. 

Hon. Robert W. Bonynge, who was a member of the National 
Monetary Commission, made a speech at St. Cloud, Minn., which 
is the district I have the honor to represent, after which the 
Journal-Press, a daily newspaper in that city, wishing to give 
as much information as it could to the public, invited a dis- 
cussion of the bill through its columns, and particularly di- 
rected my attention to the invitation. To the Journal-Press [ 
sent the following letter: 


Noticing in your editorial an ~ 
held in St. Cloud on the Aldrich bill, and suggesting that the other side 
be presented, and practically inviting me to answer, which, of course, I 
will, I am prepared to answer®ow; but as it requires a close analysis 
to discuss it in its true meaning, it would take too much space for a 
newspaper article. I shall discuss this question soon in Congress, and 
will then bring the subject out in its details, including some suggestion; 
within the plan that may be utilized to advantage by having the Gov- 
ernment serve as the reserve association and exercise the powers in 
favor of the public that this Aldrich plan proposes to give exclusively 
to a private trust control. It would be folly to give control to a pri- 
vate monopoly which we should later have to take over with an incum- 
brance. Our ee is enough of an incumbrance. We must do 
no injustice in a readjustment. ‘The Aldrich plan is radically wrong, 
and it should not be adopted even if Wall Street would not control. 
But I shall show and those familiar with the conditions lying back of 
it know that Wall Street would control. Observe the following, which 
I quote from Financial America, a Wall Street publication, in its issue 
of January 8, 1912: 

“With the leading popular features of this report we shall not deal 
in consequence, but with the attempt made by ex-Senator Aldrich and 
his colleagues to make it appear to the Nation at large that the pro- 
posed reserve association, if established, will be controlled by the 
banks of the country other than those in New York City, or, in other 
words, by interests other than those of the country’s most powerful 
financiers—the great majority of whom are to be found in the city 
mentioned and interested heavily in its banking institutions—we intend 
in this editorial to express our views frankly, and we trust with the 
same open-mindedness which our readers have full cause to know has 
always characterized our opinions heretofore on the currency and 
banking question. 

“ Superficially examined, ex-Senator Aldrich’s mathematical computa- 
tions would seem to lend color to the belief that he has accomplished 
that object. None knows better than he, however, the utter impossi- 
bility and the absolute untruthfulness of such an inference. He knows 
that no curtailment or restriction of voting power in the proposed 
reserve association can curb or check the domination—yes, ‘ domination ’ 
is the word—of the banks of this city over the banking interests of 
this country as they now exist or as they may be affected by the 
recommendations of the National Monetary Commission. That domina- 
tion is fix®d and permanent because of the solidarity, strength, and 
resources of the banks in this city; because this city is the reserve 
center in the final analysis of all the banks in this country; because 
through this circumstance thousands and thousands of the banks 
= the country look up to and are influenced by the banks in 
this city. 

“ What ex-Senator Aldrich, the commission's chairman, hopes to gain 
by presenting a recommendation constructed artificially to appease a 
certain degree of public opinion and intended to create an impression 
that the control of the reserve association will be vested in men and 
banks from sections of the country not logically entitled to it, in view 
of what we have just stated, is difficult to ascertain. He knows that 
his restrictions on the banks in the East will not lessen their power 
or their control of the country’s banks and banking system just as 
truly as he knows that calling a sheep's tail a sheep does not make it 
a sheep. Then, why stoop to a political subterfuge that can fool no 
thinking citizen and which must return as a boomerang? Why not 
look facts squarely in the face, recognize them, and admit them can- 
didly and publicly? If the interests in control of the great banks in 
the East have reason to control the reserve association, it will be 
only a matter of brief duration until that will be accompished. They 
are masters of the situation to-day. <A reserve association will not 
change that condition; and it is a condition and not a theory, as is the 
whole recommendation of the commission. Let the project go through, 
and when the interests of the Nation need financial guidance or direc- 
tion, we predict the votes of the eastern banks—New York and New 
England—in the reserve association will be the majority, for they will 
be followed by the men from the other sections, who have had to rely 
on New York’s leadership for their very existence on former occasions 
of peril, and who know full well the saving power of the sanctuary 
afforded them in the ‘domination’ of which we have written. There 
was no occasion to try to cloak the power of the New York City banks. 
There is absolute _ in giving it Snropertenate recognition in the 
reserve association. ‘The only ones deluded by that attempt finally will 
be the members of the commission, particularly their political chair- 
man, Aldrich.” 

When I discuss the plan I will show by conditions and facts that 
what Wall Street claims it can do it will do. The speakers and lit- 
erature that it pays for will deny that. The article from which I 
quote was not expected to get out among the people, and the editor was 
unguarded, but told the truth. When the plan comes onto the House 
floor for consideration I shall offer amendments that if adopted will 
give the Government ae to do for the people what Is proposed 
by the Aldrich plan to do for a private trust. They wil! then say 
that it is not a good plan. I will offer to relieve the banks of the 2 
per cent bonds in the same way. My amendment will protect the coun- 
try banks in. a support of the territory in which they do the business 
and will leave the city banks with the business that belongs to them. 
The city people and the country people will be equally bene‘ited. 
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1 have a different and, what I consider, a better plan to offer, but 
to test the advocates of the Aldrich plan as to whether they would 
. ling to trust the Government as much as they ask the Government 
E ist a private monopoly. 
: he above letter was published. 


some weeks later Hon. John H. Rich, president of the Minne- 
Citizens’ League, caused the following letter to be pub- 


{ have read with much 
shed in your paper. 
letter contains some views which if not properly met and an- 
j d will serve only to cloud the issues in the present movement of 
isiness men of the country to bring about a reform of the banking 
The nub of Congressman LINDvERGH’s letter is found in his 
tation from an eastern paper, in which the editor states that the 
trol of Wall Street over the finances and business of the country is 
| and permanent. 
can dispute the soundness of this contention. It is generally 
vn and admitted among business men that Wall Street has control, 
had it for many years, and will continue triumphantly in power for 
years to come, unless something is done. 
It is much more to the point to determine how Wall Street control 
e broken than by hearings and investigations to attempt to prove 
t admitted fact that its financiers have altogether too much to say 
finances and about business. 
Wall Street control comes from fts control of the money of many 
ireds of banks—in the form of deposited reserves and idle funds— 
because of the nature of the present banking laws, gravitate to 


interest Congressman LINDBERGH’s letter, 


No one 


ntral reserve banks in New York and are there loaned out to 
ws on the stock exchange as “call loans.” Wall Street has 


because it has tremendous accumulations of these bank funds, 
e possession of this money is the source of its power. 
s obvious to any business man that Wall Street control will not 
ken by investigations or by criticisms. It will@e broken if at all 
ng the bank reserves out of Wall Street and putting them where 
in not be used in support of stock-exchange operations or manipu 
This is exactly what is proposed in the banking legislation 
efore Congress, and by the terms of the proposed law it will be 
'e further to loan these reserves upon stock-exchange collateral, 
the only kind Wall Street can offer, or for any individual or 
tion, to do business with the proposed reserve association which 
ld the reserves. 
ifter it is proposed that these reserves shall be used for the sup- 
purely commercial operations—loans to business men on prime 
rcial paper, instead of loans to operators in Wall Street. Strin- 
visions are included by which it will be impossible for Wall 
or for any other financial or any political group to gain control 
‘rve association. 
proposed to institute a system that will prevent panics, that 
le every bank to pay its depositors on demand, and continue to 
se having legitimate credit, irrespective of hard times, stress, 
iverse business conditions. These are things banks can not always 
r the present banking system, and things which are essential if 
to have a system as good as that of other first-class countries. 
no criticism of Congressman LINDBERGH’s proposal for an 
ation of the Money Trust; in fact, I think anything he might 
er by such action would be valuable information for the business 
of this country to have, and would have the effect of still further 
hasizing the position of the Citizens’ League as I have stated it. 
LINDBERGH should not overlook the fact that the known and 
i control exercised by Wall Street is bad and should be termi- 
r the fact that the business men of the country want a new 
ter banking system than the present. In furthering his proposed 


gation he should not neglect to give proper attention to these 
mportant things. Legislation is now proposed in Congress. Let 


a reform of the banking system and work for it first, last, and 
» time, and if, without endangering this more important issue, we 
ive an investigation such as is proposed, let us have that, too. 
I ieve Congressman LINDBERGH’sS purposes are above criticism, but 


in his interest in the one thing he has given the other less 
1 than it should have. The bill now before Congress deserves 


Those 
It also deserves the 


areful study and examination by every business man. 
not seen it can get a copy by writing me. 


11 and very thorough study and attention of every Member of 
Minnesota's delegation. 
JouHn H. Ricnu. 
‘To this letter my answer was as follows: 
lion. JoHN H. RicuH, 
President Minnesota Citizens’ League, Red Wing, Minn. 
] in Str: My attention has been called to your communication pub- 
lished in the St. Cloud Journal-Press of February 21. It is very plain 
you have not understood the main purpose of my resolution to 
investigate the Money Trust. It was not to show that the reserves and 


funds are deposited largely in New York and there loaned to specu- 

rs on “call.” ‘That is important information in the present dis- 
cussion, but pretty generally understood now. It was to show that 
1 Wall Street influence extends into a much larger field, and, in fact, 
extends to nearly every section of the country, so that the persons who 
re in control there have the power of controlling credit everywhere. 
rhrough the occult influence which they exert on business they will 
ave the power to control credit as fully after the passage of such a 
plan as your various leagues propose as before. Through this power 
q they will control the central reserve association which is proposed as 
fectively as if every director were to be a resident of New York City. 
-\ curious illustration of the power and method of this influence is fur- 
nished by the National Citizens’ League, which started in Chicago—not 
New York—and has formed branches in nearly every State, your own 
organization being one of the branches. Can you truthfully deny that 
these leagues have been organized through the influence and under the 
direction of Wall Street and that they are universally advocating the 
Aldrich plan of monetary reform and none other; and, further, that the 
Aldrich plan has been formulated for, through, and by Wall Street in- 
fluence and is being advertised at its expense? The dollar charged for 
membership does net pay one-tenth part of the sums that are being 
expended in exploiting the Aldrich glen through the various citizens’ 


leagues. Of course it is called the Monetary Commisson's plan, but, 
1 ask, is not that the same thing? 
rhis should make no difference with anyone, however, and it cer- 


tainly makes no difference with me. I have just mentioned the facts, 
P showing the origin of your organization, to illustrate the power and 
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| deny sufficient space to the 
| subject to be fully presented 








subtle influence of the Money Trust. Those who join the league 
the start, and frequently those who start the leagues, do not know from 
what source the first inspiration comes. Everybody wants to improve 
the money and banking system, and most of the persons who join tl 
leagues do so in the faith that they will learn more about the system 
and be able to spread the truth That is why it is unfortunate that a 
few well-paid ‘agents are furnishing all of the literature through the 
( hicago organization I entertain no prejudice against Wall Street or 
against the Aldrich plan. If it is a good pl we should all it 
adopted into law. If it is bad and calculated to make more ¢ vous 
the burdens of the people, we should seek to know that and either sup 
lant it by a better plan or make such modifi in this as will make 
it better. I deem it, therefore, a splendid opportunity to take up the 
discussion of the question through the league which you represent I 
am reliably informed that you hy, sincere, an | 

and also believe that the leag) ’ 
to know all the facts and 
cago is sending out only side 
sort of a challenge to me, I invi 
Chicago, to join in a full 
as desire to their columns f« 
you your influence to secure me 

other side in the columns of Banking Reform, published 
under the auspices of the Citizens’ League Chis paper has al 
voted considerable in rst to rd it « 
ssion which I if it 
I will send a copy of my 
any other leag who may req 
of Minnesota which desire to 
well, so far as I ean afford to 
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But now 
e, not only y 
the subject in such 
that | And I reque 
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receive them 
do so I 

hi : to discus 
not always get 


ention wa 


and the president of 
to the newspapers 
other papers as I 
request that copies of articles cl 
phase of the plan be forwarded to me 
all that in the ne I and 
article by mere accident 

You make a point in your ar 
plan apparently makes, and which is 
loaning of bank reserves upon stock-exch 
that these reserves shall hereafter be u 
commercial operations.” Would it not 
of New York and other citie ves, f 
now—to loan their money on 
on their own or the indorsen 
transferring the collateral ? low we ela 
tion know that the deal did not represent a “ purely commercial tra 
action "? 

Will you allow me fo call 
Aldrich plan, which, among others, I wv 
it your opinion that the Repres 
private corporation the use of $: 
or interest, which all it will have to is to 
loan to the people at any rate of interest they may wish to el 
When you or I or anyone else desires the us 
not got, we give our note : pay interest 
sition whereby an association of banks 
either, which they will turn around 
which they have the sole power to fix. 
proposition for you or me, Mr. Rich, 
would the country—and Wall Street 
such a privilege upon us? 

But this is not all. The report 
February 23, 1912, shows that at the clos 
Government funds under his control amounted approximately to § 
000,000, which it Is proposed shall be deposited with the Nat ] 
serve Association, whereupon this private corporation may | d to 
issue against it lawful money provided f by sections 49, 5 =o. 
Its notes are to be a first lien on the Government's deposits wW 4 
against its other assets. these a the things which you wish 
to have done? 

To call attention to n 
legislation would extend 
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iore of the pitfalls contained in the proy I 

this letter to an length, 

ciose here. When these questions have been satisfactorily 

however, I have some more, which I should like to pri 

greater importance than these. 
Very respectfully, 


inordinate 
ypoun l, 
C. A. LINDB 


My letter quoted above was answered by a circular. The 
statements attributed to me in the interview referred to in | 








cireular are not correct. I did state that the one good 
about the plan is that it is bringing out a most important | 
lem for consideration, and much might be accomplished by the 
| discussion. I do not claim that all the ideas presented by the 
plan are bad. I do claim that the fundamental principles on 
which the commission bases its plan are to boost special 
terests as against the general interests and consequent): rea 
opposed to the general welfare. That part of the circular wl l 
purports to be an answer to my letters is as follows: 
CHARGES TRUST RULES LEAGUR——-REPRESENTATIVE LINDBERGH A 

MONBY POWER DOMINATES CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATIONS If REPT 

JOHN H. RICH—SIXTH DISTRICT CONGRESSMAN DECLARES BODIES 

FORMED TO SUPPORT ALDRICH PLAN 

(Dispatch Washington bureau.) 
Wast 

Charging that the National Citizens’ League, with es thi 
ont the country. is “organized under the direction of Wall 8S to 
advocate the Aldrich monetary plan,” Repre I f 
Minnesota, to-day in an open letter replied Ri ! 
of the Minnesota Citizens’ League, of Red } v 
criticized Mr. Lixpneren’s attitude on the Money T1 ‘ 1 
letter published in St. Cloud, Minn Mr. LINDBERGH 1 3 

“It is very plain that you have not understood the ! of 
my desire to investigate the Money T it 3 no t 
reserves and idle funds are de] 1 la N } ere 
loaned to speculators on ¢ hat sina 
present discussion, but pretty cenerally d t l 

FIELD MUCH LA 

“It was to show that the Wal! 5S t x Is i i h 
larger field and, in fact, extends to near'y ery se 1 of 1 mn- 
try, so that the persons who are in control there hay the power of 
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controlling credit everywhere. Through the occult influence which they 
exert on business they will have the power to control credit as fully 
after the passage of such a plan, as your various leagues propose, as 
before. Through this power they will control the Central Reserve As- 
sociation, which is now proposed, as effectively as if every director were 
to be a resident of New York City. 

SAYS IT CONTROLS. 

“A curious illustration of the power and method of this influence is 
furnished by the National Citizens’ League, which started in Chicago 
and New York and has formed branches in nearly every State, your 
own organization being one of the branches. Can you truthfully deny 
that these leagues have been organized through the influence and under 
the direction of Wall Street, and that they are universally advocating 
the Aldrich plan of monetary reform and none other, and, further, that 
the Aldrich plan has been formulated for, through, and by Wall Street 
influences and is being advertised at its expense? 

“The dollar charged for admissionship does not pay one-tenth part 
of the sums that are being expended in exploiting the Aldrich plan 
through the various citizens’ leagues 

“Of course it is called the monetary commission's plan, but I ask 
you is not that the same thing? 

“ This should make no difference with anyone, and it certainly makes 
no difference with me. I have just mentioned the facts, showing the 
origin of your organization to illustrate the power and subtle influence 
of the Money Trust.” 


It will be noted that Mr. Rich did not insert all of my letter 
in the circular. Then he proceeded to answer in the same cir- 
cular as follows: 

Hon. C. A. LINDBERGH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Linppercu: I have your kind favor of the 26th ultimo, 
and thank you for the frank explanation of your position in regard to 
the monetary bill now before Congress. 1 should like to be equally 
frank in answering your questions, and should like to say that it seems 
to me that the fear that the “ occult influences” exerted by Wall Street 
would control the proposed Reserve Association seem to me to be largely 
imaginary. The only control that Wall Street has ever exerted, or does 
exert at the present time, is exerted because of its enormous money 
power. It is perfectly obvious to me that if we wish to destroy the 
power of Wall Street in these respects, the way to do it is to take awa 
from Wall Street the reserve deposits and idle funds of banks whic 
are the source of this power— 

DESTROY WALL STREET POWER— 
which is so justly feared. When these funds have been taken away 
from Wall Street and Wall Street no longer has the power to grant 
favors, or by fear of favors to be withheld, exercise a dominating in- 
fluence over the banks of the country, its power will only be the power 
that it has in proportion to the remaining money it has under its 
control. I can illustrate what I mean best by saying that the power 
of any man, financially speaking, is in proportion to his wealth. When 
Wall Street has been shorn of this immense accumulation of other 
people’s money its power will be proportionately reduced. If you will 
carefully examine the publications of this organization you will find 
that our position from the first has been decidedly antagonistic to this 
control of Wall Street, and that we have repeatedly said it constituted 
a yery grave danger which ought to be removed. 

WHERE THE POWER COMES FROM. 


I trust you have not understood my letter to Hon. Alvah Eastman to 
mean that the only thing to which this league is opposed is that the 
deposited reserves and idle funds in New York form the basis of stock 
exchange operations. We realize very well that, as you say, the in- 
finences emanating from Wall Street have a very much wider and more 
important significance than the mere matter of whether speculation is 
encouraged or not. Ali of these influences, however, trace themselves 
back to the fact that Wall Street has altogether too much of the people’s 
money, and has too little control as to the use it makes of such money. 
My hope is, therefore, that this power and these influences can be 
broken by destroying their source, which is the present control of Wall 
Street over the money of the people. I have no faith to believe that 
the power which has been exerted so long, and which has grown so 
rapidly in recent years, and which constitutes such an evil at the 
present time, can ever be broken by any plan except one which will 
remove these deposits from the control of Wall Street and put them 
where they can not be used for loans on stock exchange collateral. 


EVERY DOLLAR RAISED 1N MINNESOTA, 


I note what you say in regard to the formation of the National Citt- 
zens’ League, and desire to state to you very emphatically that so far 
as the Citizens’ League of Minnesota is concerned, every single dollar 
it has spent has been raised here within the State from business men 
and others whom you know or whose names are at least familiar to 
you, and that not one cent has come directly or by any devious course 
from Wall Street. I wish to be equally emphatic in saying that the 
work of this organization, which has been prosecuted under my au- 
thority, has not at any time been informed, even in an indirect manner, 
by Wall Street, nor subject in any way, shape, or manner to any con- 
trol from Wall Street. <A study of our literature, our statements to the 
newspaper press and to the business men, and the statements made by 
public speakers appearing under the auspices of this organization have 
all, without exception, called attention to the very dangers which in- 
terest you so much and have steadily hammered home the fact that the 
control of Wall Street must be broken in the interest of business in this 
and other States I know of no way in which we could have made our 
antagonism to Wall Street control more apparent or more emphatic, 


NATIONAL LEAGUB INDEPENDENT. 


I have been very familiar with the organization and work of the 
National Citizens’ League since its formation. I have been as inter- 
ested as you in knowing whether there were any indirect connections 
with Wall Street or whether Wall Street was engineering the work of 
that organization, with which this organization in Minnesota, although 
independent and distinct from that, is affiliated with it, and have been 
unable to find any connection with Wall Street or to develop any other 
situation than exists with regard to our own organization in this State. 


WORK STARTED IN WEST. 


1 think you bave overrated the power of the so-called Money Trust 
in connection with the work of the National Citizens’ League. All of 
this work started in the West and not in the Hast, and is being sup- 
ported, so far as my knowledge and information go, in exactly the same 
manner as the work in Minnesota—that is to say, by the independent 





subscriptions of local men. In case these organizations are wnder the 
control and authority of Wall Street it would never have been necessary 
to go outside of New York for enough money to conduct their work. 
On the other hand, it has been necessary in Minnesota not alone to 
solicit the subscriptions of business interests, but to pursue a very 
active campaign for membership in order to provide funds through the 
use of which business men might be thoroughly informed on this very 
important question. 


UNJUST TO BECLOUD ISSUBS. 


I agree heartily with you in your statements that if the bill now 
before Congress is right we should all work to have it enacted into law, 
If it is a bad bill its defects should be pointed out, and if you will 
permit me to say so, I should like to express my view that to criticize 
this organization, and to charge that it is affiliated with Wall Street 
under the control of the went Trust, when, as a matter of fact, it is 
a local institution, supported by Minnesota money and trying its best 
in all sincerity to get the facts out on this question before the business 
men of the State, serves only to cloud the issues involved and make 
them more and more hazy in the minds of the people of the State at 
large. Such criticisms are unjust, and doubtless will have bad effects 
which will be impossible for you to remove because of the fact that it 
is very easy to arouse prejudice, but not so easy to get business men to 
give the serious study to such a question as this as its importance to 
them deserves. 

CRITICISM WELCOMED. 


It is to the point to confine criticisms of the legislation now before 
Congress to specific things and to point out wherein any defects in this 
bill may lie. I shall be very glad to welcome your criticisms along 
this line, and to give, in so far as I can, our views in regard to any 
objections you may raise. 


MONEY-TRUST INVESTIGATION, 


Now, in regard to the so-called Money Trust. I find that you and I 
are in perfect see in one thing—that is, that there Is a Money 
Trust of some ki which exerts a very powerful influence in this 
country. I doubt very much whether any investigation will show that 
it is in organized form. If, in your opinion, it is worth while to go 
ahead and prove, through an investigation which will cost a great deal 
of money, that such a trust does exist, there is no objection whatever 
to your doing so, although it may not be productive of results of great 
benefit to business men, but simply prove something which we all know 
exists. If you can go further and bring out facts that are not already 
known in regard to the extent and ramifications of these influences 
there is nothing that you uncover that will not directly help the work 
of this league by showing the business men with more and more force 
how important it is that the defects and pitfalls of the present banking 
system be remedied. If a Money Trust exists, it is the direct product 
of a banking system which has remained practically unchanged since 
the Civil War, and the business men of this country have themselves 
to thank for not having made it impossible long ago for Wall Street to 
continually extend its power. 


ASKS LINDRERGH’S COOPERATION. 


It seems to me that this organization is working along the same lines 
you are, to eliminate the serious dangers under the present banking sys 
tem and to substitute a better system which will limit the power of 
Wall Street and prevent any group of financiers from enriching them 
selves or extending their operations through the use of money which 
does not belong to them, but to many thousands of depositors In banks 
These facts suggest to me that you ought to be a member of this organ- 
ization and take an interest in its work and keep in touch with what 
it is doing. I shall be glad to have your membership fee and put you 
on our list. : 

Thanking you for your letter and the opportunity you gi¥e me of 
making a frank reply thereto, I am, 

Yours, very truly, JOHN H. Ricu, President. 


In the same circular was a purported interview with me, 
which never occurred, but I have no doubt Mr. Rich thought it 
had or he would not have quoted it. My objection to Mr. 
Rich’s circulars are that he did not use my whole letter. The 
public was entitled to it all, if any was used. 

Mr. Rich wrote me a personal letter, saying he would discuss 
the plan. To that I answered as follows: 


Hon. J. H. Ricu, 
President Citizens’ League of Minnesota, 
Publishers of Banking Reform, Chicago: 

Replying to your letters, I acknowledge with pleasure the courtesies, 
and will gladly discuss the monetary plan. I note that you prefer to 
have me make no statement concerning Wall Street influences in favor 
of the plan. I am willing to leave Wall Street out of the discussion 
if the advocates of the bill will discuss it on its merits and demerits 
and not pretend that Wall Street opposes it, and in that way seek to 
get the public to support it; but if its advocates continue to claim that 
Wall Street opposes the measure I shall show some of the facts that 
relate to Wall Street. 

As I was challenged, I desire to direct the discussion along lines to 
secure the most information on the plan in the least time and space, 
confining my letters, so far as possible, to approximately 1,000 words 
each. I will arrange one or more points to discuss in each letter and 
will ask and answer direct questions on the different sections. If 
at any time you fall to answer my questions, I shall follow with an- 
swers. When we have covered the plan then general statements may 
be made. 

To the public we may all say that the only justification for a new 
plan is that it should be better than our present poor system and that 
the plan should be the best we can get. 

You claim that the proposed plan is better than the one we have. 
I claim that it is not. That is a square issue. The public has a right 
to believe that we are equally interested in securing a good plan. If 
the majority of the people will take an interest in this subject and 
give their support to a good plan, prosperity will be secured for all, 
whereas now, by the most burdensome labor, most people can secure 
only the bare necessities of life. 

None of the advocates of the plan, so far as I have been able to 
learn, has discussed its details. I will do that in these letters. I 
ask that you answer all questions and objections section by section of 
the plan until we have covered it. We can propose amendments. Do 
not Pail to answer each point to which I direct your attention. You 
did not answer two important questions in my letter No. 1. I will 
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explain one of them here, assuming that you may answer the other in 
» meantime. 
ty section 56 it is provided that on the first $900,000,000 of the as- 
ition’s notes it shall pay, for the full period of its charter, 50 years, 
inchise tax of 14 per cent per annum on an amount equal to the par 
e of the United States 2 per cent bonds transferred to it by sub 
ing banks. Unless the subscribing banks transfer the bonds to it, it 
| pay no tax whatever on that portion of this sum in excess of 
tional bank notes outstanding, now approximately $680,000,000. But 
t banks can transfer these bonds to individuals friendly to the Money 
rrust, retire the natioral-bank notes secured by them, and relieve the 
iation of the tax on the whole $900,000,000. That is what, in 
mon parlance, is called a joker. The Government has reserved the 
right to pay these bonds 1930 and, to maintain its credit as it should, 
will probably do so. Holders of the bonds will have no taxes to pay on 
the ind will draw $244,800,000 of interest in the 18 years, and out of 
the whole affair, on that section, would save their private monopoly 
¢(375,000,000 taxes in addition, in the term of its charter. Does anyone 
wish to assume that they will not take advantage of this opportunity? 
But if all the bonds are transferred to the association which (that im- 
niies that all the national banks would have to join it) are now held 
banks to secure circulation, it will, computing from the Treasury re- 
port, February 23, 1912, still be exempt from taxation for 50 years on 
approximately $220,000,000. 
‘Section 56 would give the association the use of $220,000,000 for 50 
; without charge, and by it a private monopoly may, at its option, 
et $900,000,000 exempt. I ask you to answer if you favor the Govern- 
t giving to a private mcnopoly the right to print what will pass as 
ney $900,000,000, or even as much as $220,000,000, without paying for 
vhen the plain people will have to pay for every dollar they get? 
When the Government has to raise money it issues its bonds and pays 
interest on them. This plan proposes to give to a private corporation, 
‘ n it wishes to secure money, the power to print bills to pass as 
ey without paying anything for the privilege. Do you advocate 
that section? If not, what amendment would you suggest? I am op- 
1 1 to giving any such power to a private corporation. That is not 
the worst section in the bill, however. When you state your position on 
that section I will take up another. 
I call your attention to the fact that the association would be abso- 
lutely owned by the same banks that are now running the finances of 
the country. That these are the banks that would borrow its money. 
Neither you nor f nor anyone else can borrow from it. The plan does 
not propose to change the law to regulate them. We will have to deal 
with the same banks that we now do. Now, under our present laws, if 
vy are bold enough to dare it, the banks can in some measure act 
vithont being bound by the central money power. If once the proposed 


monopoly is completed they will be irretrievably tied to it, and the banks 
with less than $1,000,000 — will cut little figure. My discussion 
‘ lead up to show that, after you have answered some questions on 
Ee sections In the plan. Mr. Rich, president of the Minnesota 
League, I believe to be an honest man. Since his first letter appeared 


challenging the discussion of the plan several of my friends who know 
state that he is very much in earnest, and that he is fair. That 
being so, I feel confident that when we have discussed section by sec- 
tion of the bill that we shall finally agree that most of them should be 
{ ded. That is why I wish that.each of my questions be specifically 
vered, because I think we can, after the discussion, prepare an 
‘st plan which, if enacted into law, will take business out of its 
present stagnation. 


tespectfully, C. A. LINDBERGH. 


To that letter I received a copy of Banking Reform containing 

article in reply and also a letter from Mr. Rich. 

The answer of Banking Reform I quote, omitting their quo- 
tations from my letters, which show for themselves. The 
answer was as follows: 


rhe National Citizens’ League, in its desire to promote a free, un- 
prejudiced, nonpartisan discussion of banking and currency reform, 


the columns of Banking Reform to all citizens who have construc- 
ve ideas for remedial legislation, or who have criticisms to make of 
the reform plan proposed by the National Monetary Commission. 

lion. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, a member of the Minnesota delegation 
in Congress, and a foe of the Money Trust, has criticized the proposed 
! on the ground that the National Reserve Association would be 
ntrolled by Wall Street. We have therefore asked Mr. LINDBERGH to 
ae his reasons for this belief. In our letter to Mr. Linp- 

I ili we said: 

We suggest that you confine any article you may care to write to 
the manner in which Wall Street, New York, or the Money Trust, 
would control the proposed reserve association, and what it would do 
with the control if it got it.” 

\s we have yet to learn how the Money Trust could get hold of the 

mal Reserve Association, and what it would do with it if it got it, 
are keenly anxious to have somebody answer the question. But Mr. 
LINDBERGH has disappointed us. He opens his discusston with a critt- 
cism of the proposed method of ridding our currency system of the 
bond-secured bank notes. We hope Mr. LINDBERGH will later avail him- 
i of the opportunity to use these columns to answer the question. 
iie@ Says: 
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CRITICISMS BOILED DOWN. 

Mr. LINDBERGH'S objections, as above stated, may be boiled down to 
these three propositions : 

“1. That the association could evade the payment of the proposed 
tax of 14 per cent a year on $680,000,000 of United States twos by 
rans to have private investors buy the bonds from the national 
anks, 

» 


‘2. That if the banks, on the other hand, sold the bonds to the as- 
sociation, thus forcing the association to pay the franchise tax, the as- 

ciation would still be exempt from the payment of any tax on $220.- 
00,000 of additional circulating notes that it could issue under the 
plan. 

‘3. That the banks are now in some measure free from central con- 
1; that under the pian they would be tied to a private monopoly ; and 
iat the small banks would be swallowed up.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. LiInpBerGu does not open his attack 
n the plan of the Monetary Commission by striking at the funda- 
mental principles on which the plan is based. The National Citizens’ 
League is interested in fundamental principles. The league believes 
that these principles are incorporated in the plan. 

_The manner in which these principles are to be worked out in tech- 
nica! detail is a matter for the Congress of the United States to de- 
termine after a full discussion of the whole question. The particular 
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detail which Mr. LinprerGcn discusses in the above criticism is 


| which the commission has given a great deal of conscientious study 
The fact that we have an inelastic, unscientific bank-note currency ts 

not, we believe, a matter of debate rhat the volume of our ba! 

currency ought to be regulated by the needs of tl siness community 













and not by the market, for the bonded debt of the United States is lik 
wise, we believe, recognized by Mr. Linprerci and all other int ent 
men. The problem before the commission and before Congress Is how 
to substitute a scientific bank-note currency for our bond-secured « 
rency with the least disturbance to the country, and without loss to the 
|} Government, the banks, or the people. TI! mmission has proposed a 
| tentative plan for this particular reform Better plans may develop 
in the discussion in Congress. But Mr. LINDBERGIL proposes no 
stitute for the plan he criticizes His criticism i structive what 
the country demands is constructive criticisn 
THE ANSWER TO MR. LINDBI t 
1. If Mr. LINDBERGH knows of any large-pursed philant! ‘ i- 
talists who stand ready to invest $680,000,000 at 2 per cent inte t, 
he has access to sources of information closed to 91,972,265 of his fel 
| low countrymen, basing the computation on the official census of 1910 
| The Government twos of 1930 sell around par because they are used 
by the national banks as a basis of issuing bank notes rhe banks 
make the market for them Without the circulating privilege they 
would sell on a 3 per cent basis, as do the Panama threes \s an 
vestment bond, shorn of the circulating privilege, they would sell 
at 100, but around 70. A very powerful syndicate, such as Mr. Lin 
BERGH has in mind, might be induced to take over this mass of | ls 
around 70. But this would mean a loss to th: ink if $300 per bond 
or $204,000,000 on the whole amount rhat the 00 national banks 
of the country would give up the privilege of issui their cireul sg 
notes and pocket a loss of $204,000,000 in the y is a proposition 
that Mr. LINDBERGH surely does not wish to discuss seriously 
But how does Mr. LINDBERGH propose to get this $680,000,000 of 
bonds out of the Treasury into the hands of his great syndicate? The 
charter bonds—to the amount of about $150,000,000—could be obtained 
| from the Treasury only by closing up the banks—they are there to iv. 
The additional bonds deposited to secure circulation could be obtained 
only by the deposit by the banks with the Treasury of an equivalent 
amount of lawful money. ‘The banks would then get their mynd but 
they would get their money back only the bank notes came in grad 
ually for redemption. Under the law, furthermore, the Treasury will 
receive no more than $9,000,000 a month for this purpose, so that it 
would take several years to get the bonds——no matter how willing m 
be Mr. LINDBERGH’S syndicate to pay spot cash. 
Mr. LINDBERGH’S first proposition therefore reduces itself to an 
absurdity. 
II. Mr. LINDBERGH’S second objection is that the association would 
| have the privilege of issuing $220,000,000 of circulating nots without 
the payment of any tax. His underlying idea is that it is unjust that 
any institution should have the privilege of issuing demand notes to 
| pass as money without paying a tax for the privilege 
In this connection, Mr. LINDRERGH may fi in the report of the 
Indianapolis Monetary Convention—1898—a lucid discussion of the 
whole question of “ Taxation of banks,” with especial! reference to 1 
matter of the taxation_of note issues. 
A tax on note issues is a tax on the people—it increases the cost of 
borrowed money. It is always the consumer who pays the tax rh 





$220,000,000 of notes Mr. LINDBERG would tax are the notes that the 
commission believes would be needed by the farmers at harvest time to 


at 


move the crops of the West and South. A tax on these notes d be 
a tax on the farmers—it would increase by just so much the cost of 
funds they need to market the products of their industry) 

In some countries note issues in excess of a certain amount are taxed: 
but this is not a tax on the privilege of issuing notes; it 1 tax for 
the purpose of increasing the cost of loans, and so checking undue 
expansion of credit Such a tax is proposed in the plan now und 


discussion in this country. It is one of the proposed safeg 
intlation. 

Why, may we ask Mr. LiInpBerGu, should notes be taxed and 4d 
not be taxed? If Mr. LINDBerGH discounts his paper at his ban) 
Little Falls, Minn., he may use the funds he thus obtains eith: 
form of a deposit on which he can check or in the form of 


I ink 1 
He may pay for his winter's coal with a check or with bank note 


If he thinks that nk notes uy 
taxed, why, then, should not his deposit be taxed? One forn 


| i 
| makes no difference to the bank. 
cea is just as good as the other for his use in the payment 


obligations. His check is as good as ! ey wherever he is know ind 
| it may pass from hand to hand in exactly the same manner as c 
|} note. Does he think his check should be taxed? 
Does the friend of the people propose to tax the people? 
| III. Mr. LInDBerGnH’s third objection—that the proposed nati 
| serve association would strike at the independence of t1 mal 
| is, we believe, founded on insufficient study of the plan rt 
of our American banking system is the independent ank, ¢ nil 
managed by the trusted men of affairs | t he mmunity it s Ay 
proposal for banking reform which did not preserve thi | 
would be repugnant to our American king traditions ' 
banks are now, to a greater or less extent, the feudal dey f ft 
| big city banks. The national reserve ; ciation would 
very root of this feudal system and would give the small bank f the 
| country a real democratic independence in place of the pseudo inde; i 
| ence they now have in our banking oligarchy 
Mr. LInpbercu plainly views banking in this cor Isa 
| he assumes that the national resery issociation would a 
| monopoly "; and he makes the strange error of assuming that the 
ation would be a profit-making institution, and that its profit ; 
to its shareholders 
These assumptions are based on a surprising lack f knowl f 
American banking and of the plan the Monetary ¢ 
have in this country a free banking s ' dy ' 
money can open a bank anywhere in t! United States, re ve de 
of the people's money, make loans to t musit ) 
| pete with every other banker in the count: Vr ery ition 
would not disturb this system of f! inkin An ! wo till 
be free to go into the banking isiness and be e@sme a me i ‘ 
holder in the association But with the | | f plan in 
operation there would be even more freedor f action f t | 
banker Hie would get from publie institution 1 matter of right 
what he now gets from the big banks as a matter f f ! rhe idea 
that the association would be a profit-makir ! a st wa 
delusion. The association would pas ‘ the 1 x a rate of 
dividend to its shareholders so low that mar ire asking what 
would be the use of their joining it All tl I of the institution 





in exeess of this low rate of Income on the investment would go to the 
' Government, and so to the people, who are the Government. 
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My reply was the following leiter: 
To Hon. Joun H, RIcu 
Pre ident Citizens Leaque, VWinnesota, 
and to Publishers of Banking Reform, Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN: It was my aim to discuss with you, so far as I am able, | 
Ways and means to secu the best currency and banking bill possible. 
Your answe! show that you favor the Government granting special 
priv g | am opposed to that. Therefore it is not likely that we 
shall able to join on a plan 

The principal statement in your answer that the public should take 
notice of and remember is the following: 

“A tax on note issues is a tax on the people it increases the cost of 
borrowed money. It is always the consumer who pays the tax. The | 
$220,000,000 of notes Mr. LANDRERGH would tax are the notes that the 
cominis believes would be needed by the farmers at harvest time to | 
move the crops of the West and South. A tax on these notes would be 


a tax on the farmers—it would increase by just so much the cost of 
funds they need to market the products of their industry.” 

That statement admits, as I have alleged the bill would do, that it 
is proposed, by one section of the bill alone, to give to the money 
monopoly at least $220,000,000. You try to fr 
state, it would be needed by the farmers at | 






rvest time to move the 


crops of the West and South. In effect you state that you want the | 


Government to give a monopoly power to print that $220,000,000 to 
speculate with the farmers’ products. If you are really anxious to 
help the farmers we can frame up a bill that will not place Wall 
Streeters between the farmer and consumer Why would you delegate 
that power to a monopoly even if it were not to Wall Street? Do you 
want to create another special interest even greater than Wall Street? 
You say “it would be a tax on the farmers” if the monopoly pays a 
tax on the $220,000,000 that the Government would give to it to buy 
the farmers’ products jut there is no provision in the bill to prevent 
the monopoly from charging the farmers any sum that it pleases. Sections 
49 and 56 give the monopoly at the least $220,000,000 free from the tax 
for 50 years, and $680,000,000 additional at 14 per cent, but for noth- 
ing if it chooses to juggle, with practically no restriction as to how it 
shall be used. By another section it would, within a few years after 
its organization, have power to issue billions, and by jugglery even 
avoid paying taxes on that. You propose to trust everything to a 
private monopoly I call your attention to the decision of the Federal 
court in the Standard Oil case (173 Fed. Rep., 177), in which the 
court uses the following language: 

“The power to monopolize vested in a combination is indicative of 
the character of the combination: because it is to the interest of the 
parties that the power shall be exercised and the presumption is that 
it will be.” 

To the same people who now have most of the money you propose 
to give power to print more money. Do you think that their characters 
have changed so that instead of fleecing the public as the court indi- 
cates is natural for a monopoly that has the power, and as they have 
done in the past, that now, if we give them the $220,000,000 and the 
other sums proposed they will be public angels and not charge all that 
they can get for its use? 

We gave away our public domain, our timber, our mineral, our water 
powers, our ports, and our terminals, etc. That is what the stand- 
patters in Congress gave away. Do the railroads charge us tess freight 
because they get hundreds of millions of acres free land grant? Do 
we get lumber cheap because the lumbermen got the timber for almost 
nothing and much of it through political trickery? Do we get the 
products of the mines cheap because the owners got the ores for little 
or nothing? Does the owner of a lot, who gets it for a few dollars, 
sell it cheap when the demand for it has increased the value to 
thousands? If the rich getting things for nothing makes things cheap, 
how do you account for the high cost of living? How will you account 
for the Rockefellers, the Morgans, the Hills, the Harrimans, if when 
they get things for nothing they give the people the benefit of it— 
I mean the 3,000 persons who own and control more wealth than all 
the other 93,000,000 together? Are they letting us have things cheap 
l suse what they have cost them so little? 

Now, again, you advocate that we should give away $220,000,000 
with no practical restriction as to its use. Are these money kings 
going to keep it idle between crop-moving times, or will they be angels 
to the stock and bond and produce speculators and loan it to them 
between times? I mean will the big bankers, who will control this 

ly, do that if you give them the money without tax, and then, 





mononpol 
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when it comes time to move the crops, will they notify the speculators 
to pay because the money will be wanted for the farmers? t ask you, 
will they do all these things? Will the money kings make the specu- 
lators pay in crop-moving time and thereby raise the rates of interest 
and consequently reduce the price of crops when the farmers sell? 
Then, again, when the farmers want to buy the finished products will 
thelr prices be raised? I ask you to answer these questions. I 


readily see that upon the advisability of giving to 

20,000,000 we are fundamentally separated. 

You say that the Government is going to get great profits out of this 
private monopols How do you reconcile that statement with your 
other statement that if there is any charge it will tax the farmers? I 
infer from your statement that you are willing, when the farmer bor- 
rows, to tax him so as to make him pay, first, 5 per cent annual divi- 
dend 11 20 per cent surplus to the stockholders, and in addition the 
cost of an expensive administration by innumerable officers, who would 


a monopoly 











fix their own salaries; and, lastly, enough more to make a great profit 
to the Government But you justify the gift of $220,000,000 to the 
monopoly without paying any tax whatever. The two positions you 
take seem to me to be diar rically opposed. Do you want to create a 
private monopoly at all to assess the people to collect the taxes for the 


Government? On these questions I think the public would be glad to 
have your answers 

My speech, referred to later herein, sets forth the way in which Wall 
reet would control the National Reserve Association, and I hope that 
ou will publish in Banking Reform all of what I said about that. 

It needs no “ large-pursed philanthropic capitalists,” as you suggest, 
to be ready to buy the 2 per cent United States bonds to avoid the 
special tax of $680,000,000 These bonds are already owned by the 
same parties to whom you propose to give the power to form a monop- 
oly. No one else can turn them in, according to the bill, and these 
would have the option to do just as they choose. The bonds would be 
held by them in practically the same proportion to their stock holdings. 
They would not be needed to base currency on, because their own asso- 
ciation could issue currency without bonds. Your statement that the 
Government pays only 14 per cent net goes to show that it would be 
profitable for the holders not to turn the bonds in, because when the 
oWners retire the bond-secured bills they will get the 2 per cent interest 
the bonds bear, and in addition avoid a special tax of 14 per cent on 
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ustify it because, as you | 
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an equal amount, which would be 34 per cent net—a pretty fine rate 
when backed by the Government. If the bonds are paid in 1930, as 
they probably will be, they would get an exemption from tax for 32 
years additional, which would be equivalent to increasing the interest 
to upwards of 5 per cent. 

Answering some of your less important questions in omnibus. you 
|} seem to think that private depositors are not subject to be taxed. If 
| you will examine the law, you will find that they are. 

Neither my check nor your check should be taxed to us, because when 
we give checks it transfers that much funds to the person who owns 
the checks. It is the owner of the funds that should be taxed, the same 
as owners of property are. 

I dropped the discussion of the Wall Street control from my Ietters 
because would present it in a speech. I knew very well that you 
| would not admit Wall Street’s control under any circumstances. I would 
not ask you to do it. The public will form its own opinion about that. 

As to section 56, I ask you to reread it, after first reading 49 and 51, 
and then I refer you to my speech for further explanation. 

The bill does not propose to withdraw from the banks the circula- 
tion privilege, unless they choose to do so themselves. Therefore I see 
no reason to discuss your statement about that. But I do not believe 
in creating a special privilege as an inducement for the banks to sur- 
render their circulation. We have too many special privileges now. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the inference of your statement that I 
do not understand. That is a matter for the reader to determine from 
our arguments. But I see that, so far as your circulars and Banking 
Reform are managed, I am at a disadvantage, because you publish only 
such parts of my argument as you wish and ~— all of your own. 

I have observed that whenever a scheme is devised to put through 
Congress a bill for a special privilege that the proponents of it at once 
become solicitous for the farmers and the wage earners and ask them 
to urge Congress to pass it. The proponents well know that the 
farmers and wage earners elect and also defeat legislators as they 
choose. But if the schemers secure what they want they then proceed 
| to collect the extra charges from the farmers and wage earners and 
from the public in general. 

Now, gentlemen. it appears that we are fundamentally separated, 
| traveling along different lines and aiming to different purposes. It 
would be easier for me to be on the same side that you are; but it is 
not my way to look for the easiest side. The country has gone too 
far to one side—the side of wealth. I can see how those who have 
always been with or who for a long time have had the surroundings of 
wealth may, even in their sincerity, advocate giving additional wealth 
as a special favor: therefore I shall not charge the advocates of the 
Aldrich plan generally with insincerity. It has been my lot to become 
acquainted with all sides of life, from the poorest people to the most 
wealthy. I know what the struggles of life are. I know that the 
wealthy have their troubles and that it is not all gold that glitters. 
But I have been among the poor—have been poor myself, and am now— 
but. so far as I am concerned, I ask no sympathy. I do, however, sym- 
pathize with humanity in the miscarriage of government, because gov 
ernment is the very foundation of our social conditions, and I shall do 
all I can to correct the evils of the present system. 

Upon the pou solution of the financial problems we seem to he 
far separated. I have recently made a speech in Congress on this 
subject, embodying some of my criticisms of the Aldrich plan, and | 
shall soon publish a little yolume dealing more fully with the detoils 
of finances. The speech will be in print in a few days. It answers 
the questions you ask that are not answered in this letter, and I will 
send you a copy. I will also send you a copy of the book when it is 
printed. When you read the speech and the book you will understand 
why we think differently. Therefore we may as well now revert to the 
adage, with the courtesy of no reference to its personal application, for 
it might apply to either or all of us, leaving the application for the 
reader to make. 





Convince a man against his will, 
He holds the same opinion still. 

I wish to remind you of something that possibly you are overlooking 
in this discussion. In connection with that I quote from your letter 
the following: 

“Mr. LINDBERGH’s second objection is that the association would 
have the privilege of issuing $220,000,000 of circulating notes without 
the payment of any tax. His underlying idea is that it is unjust that 
any institution should have the privilege of issuing demand notes to 
pass as money without paying a tax for the privilege.” 

Then you go on and attempt to show why they should have. I have 
not discussed the question of who should issue notes to pass as money, 
nor the conditions. I shall discuss that at another time. You are 
trying to teach the people to force Congress to pass the Aldrich bill. 
You tell them to think for themselves, but at the same time you are 
telling them how you want them to think. You are showing them how 
the Government can authorize a money monopoly to print bills to be 
used as money; and you are advocating the bill that will do that. By 
its provisions the notes, bonds, and securities of private individuals, the 
reserves of banks kept with the association, and the Government de- 
posits will be security for the bills so printed. 

Has it not occurred to you that you are simultaneously shewing the 
people, if they will stop to think about it—and they are likely to— 
that if a private monopoly can be given the power to issue notes to 
pass as money—if the Government can delegate that great privilege 
it can also use the power itself for the people. It has all the asset 
of the people back of it, so that it can redeem its notes as well and 
better than a private monopoly. In that way you could save the 
farmers, for whom you profess to have a apecial sympathy, the cost 
of the 5 per cent annual dividends and the 20 per cent surplus and the 
immense cost of a corps of officials, and also the expensive methods 
to support the Government. 

Why do you want to let a private monopoly print notes and make 
them legal tender and support them by Government deposits and bank 
reserves that belong to the people and by the personal notes and obli 
gations of the people? Have you thought that your arguments may 
show the people that it is better to let the Government issue these notes 
instead of a monopoly doing it? Of course, Wall Streeters would 
tremble if they suspected that the people would get out of all this dis- 
cussion the idea that the Government might as well keep this creat 
privilege for the benefit of all the Ye If the Government did that 
your city banks could not control the reserves that belong to the coun- 
try banks, and both the country and city banks would be more independ- 
ent. All the people would be independent. 

Let us refer back and see what was done in the sixties that scared 
the money kings all over the world. Our Government issued $433,000,000 
greenbacks. If at that time the Government had taken pains to keep 
them at par so that no one would have lost on them, the same as it is 
proposed that this private monopoly shall keep theirs at par, there 
would now be no public debt and comparatively Tittle private debt, and 
we would have been prosperous all these years and would now all be 
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ous. The Government, instead of doing that, delegated 
to private parties and the Government guaranteed, while 
parties took the interest and profits on the Government guar- 
Government resumed payment in full of these greenbacks 
been purchased by the money kings. Now, the Govy- 
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ey had 
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the | tion accepted from this sugar combine a fifteenth part of the 


the | 


‘an do what you propose should be done by a private monopoly. | 


think the people will let you fool them that way? ‘They gave 
timber, the public domain, the minerals, and much else. Now 

e they getting? They know. 

t to regulate their finances? Let us see what the London Times, 
ner controiled | the money kings in the sixties, said about 

» 000,000 greenbacks. It was as follows: 

that mischievous financial policy which had its origin 





in the 


N , American Republic during the Civil War in that country should 


indurated down to a fixture, then the Government will furnish 
ey without cost. It will pay off its debts and be without debt. 
ive all the money necessary to carry on its commerce. It will 


} rosperous beyond precedent in the history of the civilized 
G nments of the world. The brains and wealth of all countries will 
North America. That Government must be destroyed or it will 


ae y every monarchy on this globe.” 
if the Government had kept the greenbacks at par, as it is proposed 
private monopoly to do with its bills, we would never have 
into this trouble, and everybody would now be prosperous. It 
ssible to pay 5 per cent interest, saying nothing abeut keeping 
nD expensive corps of officials and collecting profit for the Govern- 
ment, without having periodical panics for the purpose of liquidating. 


it is not within the mathematical calculation to do so on the basis of 
the present distribution of wealth. We are bound to have periodical 
nanies to liquidate usury. Do you advocate a law that by the very 
terms of it will destroy the continuous success of the people? Some of 
( vs are of this kind now, and you are proposing one that is worse 
than any heretofore 


If the people once begin to realize how outrageously they have been 
ensiaved by the false money system and other false practices, it will 

t take long to get a new plan; but if they should turn to the Aldrich 
nd accept that without amendment, they will get the last straw. 
ir backs will not only be further loaded but will be broken. Just 
keep this money problem agitated until the people get fully interested, 
as they did in the question of slavery. When they once realize how 
quickly this country can, by a proper money and credit system, be 
changed from a field of drudgery to a land of plenty for all of its 
93,000,000 of people they will not be slow to act. I do not complain 
of the wealthy, but I do of the waste that we now have. The wealthy 
will lose nothing by a proper change, except the opportunity to further 





tax us, but the rest of us will gain. 

lhis money problem is the most important of all now pending, but the 
politicians try to obscure that fact. I hope that every one who reads 
yours letters and mine, too, and your discussions and my speech will 
pass them on to their neighbors and in that way keep them going, so 
that more may get interested. I can live under our present system, 


and so can others, but I should like for us all be be most prosperous— 
as prosperous as natural conditions will allow. We can not be that as 
things are now, and we should change our money and credit system so 
that it may not be a special-privilege affair. We can not make this 
change until the people are ready for it. I am not in favor of making 
any change that the people are not ready to support. If a majority 
want the Aldrich plan, bad as it is, it will be the duty of the rest of 
us to accept the verdict and make the best of it. But I am sure if we 
can get the people to study this problem well that much good will come 
out of the discussion. Your claim that tt is tearing down things to 
oppose the Aldrich plan is based om the wrong assumption. The burden 
is on the advocates of the eas to show that it is better than the pres- 
ent system. When the public has found out the defects of the plan you 
propose, some one will be ready—possibly yourselves—to suggest amend- 
ments or a a plan altogether. In the meantime we should all be 
working on ft. 


Sincerely, C. A. LINDRERGH. 


The Sugar Sehedule. 
SPEECH 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 16, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. SABATH said: 


_ Mr. Speaker: On December 10, 1909, I introduced the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney Gen- 
eral are hereby severally directed and instructed to report to this House 
as speedily as possible the names of the corporations controlled by the 
Am rican Sugar Refining Co., incorporated January 10, 1891, in New 
versey, the names of the directors of each of the several corporations 
So controlled; secondly, the amounts actually received from any of these 
companies im settlement or cempromise of any violations of the cus- 
toms laws, amd the dates thereof and the approval for such settlement, 
Compromise, and payment of moneys due to the United States; thirdly, 
. compilation of the amounts that should have been paid to the United 
States on merchandise either fraudulently imported or 
and, fourthly, an abstract of the testimony in the various proceedings 
had “ind the names and rank of the persons prosecuted; and, fifthly, 
the length of time that these frauds were carried on; and, sixthly, the 
reasons why criminal proceedings against the directors of the Sugar 
Trust were not instituted. 


This was the first resolution of its kind and was the first real 
Step taken against the Sugar Trust. 
my desire to secure information for the Members of this House 
and the people of the country concerning the great frauds that 
were being perpetrated by this gigantic trust against our Govy- 
ernment, and why the Government officials of this administra- 


Are they now going to give away | 


| 
| 





amount that has been alleged the Sugar Trust defrauded the 
Government of at that time. 

When this situation became known to the untry there was 
an insistent demand on the part of the people for an investiga 
tion. The President, Mr. Taft, being crently interested (and T 
wonder why), sent a special message warning us that an invest 
gation on the part of Congress might interfere with t1 \ 
gation proposed to be carried on by the Department of Ju 

Not wishing to interfere, and to give him and al 
tion every opportunity to carry on th nvest 1 will t 
delay and to eliminate af possible excuse for not | ( r 
immediately, I inserted the following provision in my r ut ie 

Provided, however, That should the commit : : 
investigation on its part may Interfere with or obstruct 
honest prosecution on the part of the Departm: rs 
the perpetrators of such frauds and 
with such frauds, then the committes | stpone 
tion until such time as it will in no way conflict w 
prosecution. 

This was done to preclude interference with any honest efforts 


on the part of the department and the administration a; st 
this Sugar Trust. This was, as I stated, on December 10, 1909, 
I patiently waited 16 months for the administration to proceed 
against the gentlemen higher up who were responsible 
great frauds, but during all these months no steps had been 
taken to bring those criminals to justice, and, as | had deter- 
mined that these frauds should not go without proper pu 

ment, I again, on April 20, 1911, introduced this resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary 


of the Treasury and the Attorney CGen- 
t 


eral are hereby severally directed and instructed to report 3 
House as speedily as possible the names of the corporations t 1 
by the American Sugar Refining Co., incorporated January 10, 1891, in 


New Jersey, the names of the directors of each of the several! 
porations so controlled; secondly, the amounts actually re ved from 








any of these companies in settlement or compromis f any vio 

of the customs laws, and the dates thereof and the approval fo 
settlement, compromise, and payment of moneys due to the United 
States; thirdly, a compilation of the amounts that should have een 
paid to the United States on merchandise either fraudulently in rted 
or undervalued; and, fourthly, an abstract of the testimony in the 
various proceedings had and the names and rank of the persons pt 
cuted ; and, fifthly, the length of time that these frauds were carried 
on; and, sixthly, the reasons why criminal proceedings against the 


directors of the Sugar Trust were not instituted. 

That was within five days after the Democratic Congress 
vened in special session. Just about that time and a little liter 
other resolutions of like nature were introduced. 

On May 9, 1911, within 30 days after the Democratic Cor 
couvened in special session, resolution was adopted 
gress to investigate the Sugar Trust. I wish to state that during 


by (on 


this time I introduced three bills exempting certain articles of 
food from duty, in two of which sugars of all grades were 
cluded. One of these bills was during the final session of the 


Sixty-first Congress and the other two were introduced d 

the present session, and during all this time I have continuous!|s 
advocated, insisted, and demanded the investigation of the Si 
Trust and placing sugar on the free list. 

Is there any wonder when I say that I now feel elated 
seeing my labors rewarded by having the pleasure and satisfs« 
tion of knowing that this House is placing sugar on the fres 
list, and that criminal proceedings have been finally commenced 
against the officials of the Sugar Trust, a gang of pirates 

I feel satisfied with my efforts and my work, as I 
lieve that my insistence and persistence and the new resolut 
that has been prepared forced the administration to proceed 
few days ago to bring these malefactors to trial. 

Mr. Chairman, placing sugar, which is a necessity of life, on 
the free list is a step in the right direction. I have always he 
lieved that it is unjust and unfair to tax the necessities of ( 
and I hope that at no late day my bill placing all other food 
articles on the free list will be favoraby reported 

Exempting sugar from duty will relieve American consum 
of the payment of $115,000,000 annually, thereby invoking a: 
indirect saving of at least $7.50 for family each yeu 
And when such taxes are removed from the other necessities of 
life the high cost of living problem wil! have been solved 

This action by the Democratic House conclusively demon 


firmiv he 


every 


| strates that we are legislating for and in the 


undervalued ; | 


AS you will notice, it was | 


| it a portion of the burden that has long been 





people, and that we do not believe in placing burdens | W) 
per cent of the people for the benefit of the other 1 per 


The same 1 per cent controls and regulates the prices whir : 
consumer is compelled to pay for all of the necessitir f 
and which prices they manipulate at will without regard to the 


law of supply and demand. 

I am also heartily in favor of and will with ple 
the excise tax, which provides for ax of 1 per cent on all 
incomes of $5,000 and over. 

This law will transfer to the people who sare best able to bear 


! } 


borne upon the 


shoulders of those that can least afford to pay it. 
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The Sugar Schedule—Free Sugar. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. WY. ROBERT FOWLER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 15, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21213) to 
amend an ; entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 


encourage the indusiries of the United States, and for other pur- 
yp SOS 
Mr. FOWLER said: | 
Mr. CramMaAN: While it is one of the primary duties of or- 


ganized government to provide sufficient revenue to defray the 
necessary expenses thereof, yet it is equally binding upon such 
government to enact only such laws as will bring the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The taxing power should never 
lay heavy hands upon the necessaries of life except in times of 
emergency, and then it should be used discriminately, in favor 
of the masses, by placing the burdens of taxation upon the | 
luxuries of life and upon those who are most able to bear them. 
Our greatest temporal wants are found in supplying ourselves 
with food, raiment, and shelter. These are necessaries of life 
and are common to all men alike. 

Our greatest comfort and happiness is not necessarily found 
in on expensive and wasteful supply of these articles, but a | 
plain and wholesome supply in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
that law which gave birth to our existence and which numbers 
our days is not only necessary to our happiness but to life 
itself. That power which places this supply beyond our easy 
reach entails upon us not only unnecessary burdens but becomes 
our inveterate enemy. 

\ heavy tax upon these articles is one of the ways of lessen- 
ing our chances for this supply. Were the wealth of this 
country equally distributed among the people with power to 
maintain this equality, then the burdens of taxation would fall 
upon all alike, regardless of the articles taxed and the rate of 
duty placed thereon. 

But this is not the case. 





' 
| 
The wealth is in the hands of the | 
few, and the masses are poor and dependent upon their daily | 
labor for support. A heavy tax upon the necessaries of life is 

keenly felt by them. It increases their hours of teil and length- 

ens their period of servitude. The owners of large capital 

and big interests are the strongest advocates of a high tariff, 

and they have invariably succeeded in getting laws passed 

which place the highest rates of duty on articles most commonly 

used by the toiling masses and the helpless poor. 

TAX ON SUGAR. 

Sugar is a necessary article of food. It ought to be on every 
table in the land three times a day, and yet it has been heavily 
taxed from the beginning of our Government with but few ex- | 
ceptions. 
pound, loaf sugar at 3 cents a pound, and all other sugars at 14 
cents a pound. 

The act of 1790 taxed brown sugar at 14 cents a pound ie 
ail other sugars 24 cents a pound. 

The act of 1790 taxed refined sugar at 4 cents a pound. The | 
acts of 1795 and 1800 placed a tax of one-half cent a pound on 
brown sugar. The act of 1816 taxed brown sugar at 3 cents a 
pound, powdered sugar at 4 cents a pound, lump sugar at 10 
cents a pound, and loaf sugar at 12 cents a pound. The act of | 
1832 taxed brown sugar at 24 cents a pound and white clayed | 
sugar at 34 cents a pound. The act of 1842 taxed brown | 
sugar at 24 cents a pound and refined sugar at 6 cents 
a pound. The act of 1846 taxed all kinds of sugar at 30 per | 
cent ad valorem. The act of 1861 taxed brown sugar at three- 
fourths cent a pound; refined sugar at 24 cents a pound; refined 
sugar, after being colored and adulterated, at 4 cents a pound. 
The act of 1870 taxed raw sugar, not above 7 Dutch stand- | 
ard in color, 1} cents a pound: raw sugar, above 7 Dutch stand- 
ard and all other sugars not above 10 Dutch standard, 2 cents a 
pound; above 10 Dutch standard and not above 18 Dutch stand- 
ard, 2} cents a pound; above 13 Dutch standard and not above 
16 Dutch standard, 2} cents a pound; above 16 Dutch standard 
and not above 20 Dutch standard, 3} cents a pound; and all 
sugar above 20 Dutch standard, and all refined, loaf, lump, 
crushed, powdered, and granulated sugar, at 4 cents a pound. 

The act of 1883 taxed all sugar not above No. 13 Dutch stand- 


ro 


ard and testing 75° at 1% cents a pound, and for each additional 


The tariff act of 1789 taxed brown sugar at 1 cent « 


gy 


degree four one-hundredths of a cent per pound. All sugar above 
No. 13 Dutch standard and not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 
2}? cénts a pound; above No. 16 Dutch standard and not aboye 
No. 20 Dutch standard, 3 cents a pound; all above No. 20 Dutch 
standard, 34 cents a pound. 

By the act of 1890 sugar was placed on the free list, but a 
bounty of 1} cents a pound to 2 cents a pound was given the 
American producer. 

The act of 1894 taxed brown and raw sugars at 40 per cent 
ad valorem, and all sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard and 3|| 
sugar which had been discolored was. taxed one-eighth of a cent 
a pound additional. 

The act of 1897 taxed all sugar not above No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard and which tested 75° by the polariscope at ninety-five one- 
hundredths of a cent a pound, and for each additional degree by 
the polariscope test thirty-five one-thousandths of a cent a 
pound additional; all sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard and al! 
refined sugar 1.90 cents a pound, 

The act of 1509 taxed all sugar not above 16 Dutch standard 
and all sugar not testing above 75° by the polariscope ninety- 
five one-hundredths cent a pound, and for each additional 
degree by the same test thirty-five one-thousandths cent a pound 
in addition; all sugar above 16 Dutch standard and all refined 
sugar 1.90 cents a pound. 

lor more than a century the American table has been heavily 
and unduly taxed under the false and misleading plea that by 
imposing a heavy tariff duty America in the course of time 
would be able to produce enough sugar to supply our home 
demand. During the entire life of this Nation, Congress has 
thrown the strong arm of tariff protection around this infant 
industry and given it a most wonderful opportunity to grow, 
and yet at the age of more than 120 years we find it still cry- 
ing for help. It never has been a healthy child; always pale 
and sickly. It is one of those cases in which nature does not 
afford the proper nourishment. Neither the fostering hand of 
the mother nor the skill of the family physician can save the 
child. It has dwindled along under the influence of tariff 
stimulants, hovering between life and death, until to-day it is 
not more than half as large as it was 100 years ago, compara- 








tively speaking. 

The following table shows the difficulties under which the 
sugar producer has labored in the United States since 1830. A 
close inspection of these figures makes it evident that the 
American sugar producer never will be able to supply the de- 
mand of our people for sugar, regardless of the size of tariff 
tax placed upon it. Statistics prove that during the last five 
years the production of cane sugar has been decreasing. In 
1908 we produced 352,000 tons of cane sugar in Louisiana and 
Texas, which was our total production in this country. In 1911 
we produced about 311,000 tons, less than one-tenth of our con 
sumption. The same table of figures, which I will print in the 
Recorp, shows that we produced in this country 456,000 tons of 
beet sugar during the same year, a little over 13 per cent of our 
consumption, or, when combined, it makes a little over 23 per 
cent of our total consumption. 

The following table of approximate figures is submitted: 
Consumption and production of sugar in long tons in the United States 

Per cen 

consumy 
. , Production | tion pro 
Years. fab in United duced in 
: Pp : {States proper.| United 
proper 

‘i cued = - _——- 
FED occc ccbencsbe cede decebeéa ce séueentce ss 69,711 | 34, 321 4 
SEO, .* cca Phiin ote omen ead dnae takestn eae | 107,177 51,556 $s 
RS i ad kt eis ae en apenas te 239, 904 111, 787 47 
SO ac ava cin an veacinte cue eeewabecsent 428, 785 120, 845 2 
| RRRRISEPRR SIL ates a eT pirate ot | 607, 834 63, 200 10 
SUAS, cant bee tc tac eks isda eaespeede ve 956, 784 151, 736 lf 
>a A bata da iusecdeek MUReeR at | 1,522, 731 265, 439 1S 
as Recs tg ctkc hls seiwac\nnababasatila 2,012,714 312,079 15 
| RRR ae RE Be ES | 2°070,978 355, 37) 17 
nt Snacgisdo kc terccbtdnsdecctealte 2, 002, 902 293, 905 14 
TID. canes duccccpncatscedbquacinbeecesoelys 2, 078, 068 233, 426 il 
SGD. ocomecocecoceascncdscevosseseubasssbess 2, 219, 847 269, 833 2 
ROO. ccanc ddvcovcccsanucnsdncgdebeuneearass 2, 372,316 439,986 | 18 
er bebataes ioe 2, 571, 359 473, 126 18 
lappa IB, PA 2 padeunatbauhtaccecten 2, 529, 421 496, 463 19 
OE. . . cin skbnechccteten cadupdesthaena, Wun 2,678, 060 423, 135 16 
SOs cn 0 con santccccodsseanssscadsepeseseces 2, 566, 680 544,722 21 
WR onc Shicocsuclcedaet tb sxckbbesdubes tees 2, 825, 343 613, 717 | 21 
PEE. <i ju comnpactancgenagectantasheesas cl 2,913,928 663, 610 23 
OO angidenntmtmiamean smi’ abeae kiaishee 3,097, 153 789, 200 | 2 
IL sc eheadis dugdipwkyahapeieee Seaseecal 3, 190, 430 739,010 24 
SE bbs cdvgckhtaheteslctoaletas caine’ 3, 302, 938 785, 595 25 
SE wie on dee dénedtidebhntbnadrqqubeuteasas 3,351,000 756, 000 20 
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SOURCE OF OUR SUGAR SUPPLY. 

The world is producing annually about 16,500,000 long tons of 
eyear. Of this amount we produced in 1911 a little more than 
<).000 long tons of cane and beet sugar combined. The produc- 
tion of cane sugar is confined almost exclusively to Louisiana, 
with a small quantity produced in Texas. During last year 
Louisiana produced 300000 long tons and Texas 11,000 long 
tons, making a total preduction of 311,000 long tons of cane 





he production of beet sugar in the United States is chiefly 
eonfined to Michigan, California, Colorado, Utah, Wisconsin, 
Idaho, Lowa, and a few other States in smaller quantities. Dur- 
ing the same period we produced, in round numbers, in the 
Tnited States 500,000 long tons of beet sugar. We produced 
in the Territory of Hawaii last year 506,000 long tons of cane 
sugar and in the Territory of Porto Rico 291.900 long tons of 
eane sugar, making a total production of about 800,000 long 
tous of cane sugar from these two Territories. Put this with 
the 211,000 tons of cane sugar produced in continental United 


States, and we have a total preduction of cane sugar in the | 


United States and her Territories aggregating a little more than 
1.000,000 long tons. Add to this amount the 500,000 tons of beet 
and we have a total production of 1.500,000 tons of cane 
and beet sugar in the United States and her Territories. 

It is estimated that we consume annually 3,500,000 tons, 
which is more than twice the production in the United States 
and her Territories combined. These figures show that the 
amount produced in the United States is less than one-fourth 
of our consumption. It is evident that we will be compelled to 
go upon the markets of the world to buy more than one-half of 
the sugar consumed by the American people. The table-of fig- 
ures which I have cited and the table which I now cite relative 
to the production of sugar in the world indicate with much 
certainty that this condition will continue indefinitely and that 
we will always be compelled to go upon the markets of the 
world to buy the bulk of the sugar censumed by our people. 

I submit the following table, which shows the production of 
cane and beet sugar in the world for the last five years, by 
countries, which table is taken from the Crop Reporter for the 
month of Mareh, 1912, published by the authority of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture: 


sugar. 


Production of sugar in countries named from 1906-7 to 1910—11. 


[All data are from official sources, except where otherwise stated. The 





figures refer to raw or to refined sugar, according to the kind re- | 


ported in the original returns.] 






































| | 
| 1910-11 
Countries. 1906-7 1907-8 | 1908-9 | 1909-10 | “nary). 
| | nary). 
TE he I a | 
Pe ae ee 
CANE SUGAR. | | 
North America. 
United States: 
ntiguous— |Long tons.| Long tons.|Long tons.| Long tons.| Long tons. 
RAMIIIED. .«. . ccncccccces 230,000; 340,000) 355,000) 1290,625| 300,000 
eS? cael | 13,000} 12,000; 15,000} 17,679] ~—«-11, 000 
contiguous— 
i 393, 000 465 , 000) 478,000 463 , 000) 506, 000 
Porto Rico®....... ecccal | 306, 700! 186,000} 224,400! 279,500) 291,900 
Cotal United States...... $20, 700 1,003, 000| 1,072,000) 1,040, 804| 1, 108, 900 
Central America. | 
British Honduras. ............. €00) 600 C00 400) 1400 
( } ee eae 2, 000) 2, 000 3, 000} 2, 000) 2,000 
Guatemala’. ..............ccc0 7,000) 7, 000) 7,000) 7,000} 7,000 
NN iets etl cee 5,000 55, 000 10,000} 610,000) £10,000 
Reiveeashanhehdcnnctoaness és 6, 000! 5, 000) 6, 000 6, 000) 6,000 
— ~ . ouiiae ‘. a a | 117, 600) 121, 300 140, 900 145,600; 157,500 
Vest Indies (British): 
RN stints ciniiuimne ann 10, 800) 14, 860} 13, 300 9, 200] 49,200 
I rbados Sc eeccnscscccscess 56, 100 38, 000! 36, 400) 18, 300) 40, 400 
DOT os. ccccconnssssad 100 100 100 100 * 100 
lM aspinanaencansiand 31,800] 28,500, 24,000] 18,800, 12, 000 
Mont iain 3b ckacascd 800) 400 100 100) 4100 
St. : hristopher Nevis. ..... 15, 900 14,900 11, 700 12, 300) 13, 300 
| ae 5, 400 5, 000 5, 500 5, 000) #5, 000 
St, VIG a i ci cai | 200 200; 200 300} 4300 
ae rinidad and Tobago...... 63, 000) 50, 000 48, 900 53, 000 52,000 
= Mi tate eetaeaencenneeneeces 1, 441,900} 969,390) 1,521, 800) 1,117,500) 1,400, 000 
seen gf AEA RIEAS wl 12, 000 12, 600) 4, 400 11,900 11, 600 
rer } i i 
rem | | | 
Gt adeloupe 8 Ei betonan 38, 300) 35, 500) 24, 800 42,200 442,200 
Martinique ®...............! 36.300 35, 400) 37,400} 37,400) £37,400 
Santo Domingo?........... 56, 000 62, 200 68, 500 91, 400) 491, 400 
Total North America.....| 2,727,600} 2,411,400] 3,038,000] 3,329, 304) 3, 106, 700 
== er 








' Preliminary census return. 

? Unofficial. 

’ F.xport for calendar year in which crop year ends. 
Data for 1909 and 1910, 


5 Data for 1906-7. 
6 Data for 1908-9. 
7 Exports. 





| last year 8,32 


| Formosa 


% 


Countries. 





CANE sUGAR—Ccontinued. 
South America | 


Argentina! 
Brazil 2 


Total South America... 


Europe. 


Asia. 


British India’... 
Federated Malay States: Perak 
a pRin 


Africa 
a Se 
nae 
ee 
SD ES. benuddenocasas 
ee 
Oceania. 
Australia: 
Queensland ............... 


BEET SUGAR. 


North America. 


Total North America... .. 
Lurope. 


Austria-Hungary "... 

a ctinkuacdadeaane 
Bulgaria 2 
Denmark 
France 


the nec ucneusen 


I iiss ab cdidadanisigle one 
Sweden 2 


Total Europe 
Total beet sugar.......... 


Total beet and cane : 





ugar ./14, 241, 50 
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1 Sugar on which internal-revenue tax was paid 


2 Unofiicial. 
3 Exports for year ending Mar. 
‘ Data for 1909-10. 


5 The figures represent the production from about 97 7 


sugar cane and 90 pe 
® Average production 1907-5 an 
7 Data for 1908-9. 
8 Exports for year ending June 


r cent of the 


* Preliminary census returns, 496,800 


“raw’’ beet sugar. 


10 In addition to Ontario, Alberta produced 2 


later years. 
1 Data for 1907-8. 


® Estimate as returned by Central Union for 


13 In terms of refined sugar. 


refined sugar; 1906-8, 672,060 long tons; 


722,303; 1910-11, 640,208. 


4 Sugar made from beets entering factories. 
4 Average production as unofficially estimated 


According to these 


1906-7 to 1910-11—Contd 
} 
1910-11 
1906-7 1907-8 1908-9 1908-10 | (prelimi 
| nar 
j 
’ 
' 
! 
Long tons.' Long tons.\ Lone tons.\1 us. Long tens 
116, 900 Lh, Goo 159. 100 y) 
261, 000 194. OO 44 OO ) ) 
100, 700 115. 200 108 ) ) ») 
12, 400 11, 700 11, 80 ’ ) 
159, 000 133, 000 148. OK 148 ») 
650, 000 x) 671. 40 ¢ ) 
15, 500 15, 800 13.8 ) 7 
2, 205,300! 2,046, 90 1, 872, 900) 2,127, 1m 9 ) 
§ 12,000 12,2 11, 4x 6] 
62, 90D (4, 50 120, 4% 120, 400 i ) 
50, 000 40, 200 wi 7. OO ‘ w)) 
1,051,000 1,191,000) 1, 222, Ou 222, OO 2 hh? 
118, 40) 149, 300 110, GOO 12 | ") 
3, 499, 600) 3,513,100) 3,390, 406 t LO 0) 
$2,000 : (x 49,000 2 noo 
216, 700 161, 00 192, Six 248, 000 19.300 
24, 200 32, 00 77.500 OO 7. 5 
44, 000 30, OOM wit 0 j ) 
326, 900 287, 500 356, 300 4] 7 193 ) 
182, 200 185, 100 150. 499 122. 2¢ 210, 800 
23. 400 av, sO I ) 14 , Ll» ) 
41, uy) ‘ ") f yw) is » 1. 80 
247, 500 282, G00 231, 800 215, 400 2 100 
7, 467, 100 7.075.909 7.701.700) 8. 282. 704 4y) 
432, 000 414, 000 80.000) * 447.946 $56. 000 
9, 800 ¥, 400 1 4K », 400 1) 
-441, 300 423, 400 389, 400 457 4 465, 40) 
‘ | 
1,308, 600) 1,389,300) 1,365, 0 l uy 19 ) 
2735, 400 223, 4 43, 2 ww) 
>, LAM UU ( wy My 
65, 200 1. 800 65, wy 
661, 900 637, 001 701. 40K , 
2, 206, 600; 2,101, 900) 2,046, 4 5 
1, 000 100! 1.0 
105, 00 44 OW) 162, 00: 1 
162, 000 156, 000 1%, 00 | on 
20, OOO 1, O08 2 , 
1, 266, 400 2 iy 1 y 1.00 
7,300 x 0) 
80, GOD OOF 107, 0% MP ' 
160, OUD 110, OO 134. OO 
2, 700 2,70 ) 
6, 333, 106 1h 0! 6.170. of 724, 4K ‘ 
774, 400 " if "| 24 { 
14,2 O00} 14, S24, 454 
™ 
OT er ( th 
irea under ) [ror My ) 
1 1908-9 
30. 
hort to gr 
2,239 long ton 107-8 
nee sugar in 
Tota! productior gar a 
1907-8, 646,452; 1905-0 ‘ 
tables of statistics the world produced 
with British India in the 


lead with 2,22 





000 tons of cane sugar, 
2,226,400 tons, producing more than one-fourth of the 
world’s crop of cane sugar, followed by Cuba with a produc- 


=~ 
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i 
























































































































tion of 1.500.000 tons, and Java with a production of 1,234,000 
tons. Thess three countries produce more than one-half of ali 
the cane sugar in the world. 

The production of beet sugar in the world falls a little short 
of the cane sugar, being 8,097,000 tons for last year, making ¢ 
total of cane and beet sugar of 16,418,500 tons for the entire 


crop of the world. Germany stands at the head of the list of 
beet-sugar production, 2,548,900 tons, being more than one- 


fourth of all the beet sugar produced in the world. 

It will be seen that in 1911 the United States and the West 
Indies produced 3,106,700 tons of cane sugar and 465,400 tons of 
beet sugar: total, 3,572,100 tons. We consume about as much as 
is produced in all of these countries. The United States pro- 
duced less than 800,000 tons during the year. 

With our poor showing, as compared with the capacity of 
other countries to produce both beet and cane sugar, it is idle 
for us to talk about being able to compete with them, either in 
quantity or cost of production. If this be true, is the Ameri- 
can Congress justified in keaping up an unreasonable tax upon 
this most necessary article of food? The present rate of duty 
is more than 65 per cent. 

It is estimated that this tax forces the American consumer 
to pay into the coffers of the Sugar Trust $150,000,000 annuaily, 
a sum many times the value of the entire American crop of 
sugar, a sum three times as large as the entire revenue received 
by us at the customhouse on sugar. What do you think of 
it as a business proposition? If it does not look good to you 
from a business standpoint and if it appeals to you as a bad 
investment, do you think that we ought to fasten such a propo- 
sition upon the American people? 

FREE SUGAR. 

The bill under consideration proposes to place sugar on the 
free list. This step, if taken, would sacrifice between $50,- 
000,000 and $60,000,000 of our revenue, a very large sum to 
lose, but it is proposed to replace this sum by an excise tax of 
1 per cent on annual incomes from business above $5,000. A 
bill to that effect is now pending before this House, which will 
be passed as soon as the sugar bill is out of the way. The 
House will pass both of these bills, and if the Senate and the 
President will give their approval both of them will become 
laws before this session of Congress adjourns. Such legislation 
is in the interest of the people at large. Free sugar would 
undermine the American Sugar Trust and give the people of this 
country a chance te buy sugar at what it is actually worth. 

An excise tax on large incomes would place the burden of 
taxation where it justly belongs. The rich are much more able 
to pay taxes than the poor, and equity and good conscience de- 
mand a square deal among men in this life. To increase the 
burdens of the helpless by law is tyranny, whether done in a 
republic or an empire. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been waiting with much patience to 
learn some good reason why certain gentlemen on the floor of 
this House are opposing the passage of this bill. The oppo- 
sition comes mostly from Louisiana and the beet-sugar produc- 
ing States. Lengthy arguments have been delivered by some of 
these gentlemen, in which they have labored hard in trying to 
convince us that the enactment of this bill into law will de- 
stroy the sugar industry in America. All of their arguments 
thus far are purely local and selfish. Members from Louisiana 
declare with much emphasis that free sugar will destroy the 
eane-sugar industry in that State Suppose it does. What 
would be the resuit? It could do no more than take away less 
than one-tenth of our consumption. Our area for cane sugar is 
very small, and there is no visible hope of increasing it. 

The loss to the sugar-cane growers of Louisiana would be 
comparatively small. Every acre of land which will produce 
sugar cane will produce cotton. The sugar factories could be 
converted into cotton mills. Such a change would be beneficial 
both to the land and the planter, and the world at large would 
lose nothing thereby. 

I presume that no one will contend that free sugar will de- 
stroy the cane-sugar industry in Hawaii and Porto Rico, be- 
cause these two Territories have been engaged in producing 
sugar for centuries without the aid of a protective tariff. They 
have built up their sugar industry upon a basis of world-wide 
competition. It would be worse than folly now to claim that 
they will not be just as able to meet their competitors in the 
markets of the world in the future as they have done in the 
past. Their soil and climate are well adapted to the production 
of sugar cane, and with the advantage of cheap labor they will 
be able to maintain their industry in the open markets of the 
world against al! opposition. 

WILL FREE SUGAR DESTROY THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY IN AMERICA? 

But it is claimed by the representatives from the beet-sugar 
States that free sugar will destroy the beet-sugar industry in 
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America. I deny that proposition, Mr. Chairman. First, let us see 
if this industry is a profitable business. The table of statistics 
which I hold in my hand, and which I wil! insert in the Recorp, 
shows that the average sugar-beet yield in 1910 in this country 
was 10.17 tons per acre. It also shows that the average yielq 
for the last 10 years is a little less than 10 tons per acre. | 
shows that the average sugar extraction from the beet for 1910 
was 12.61 per cent and for the last 10 years was 11.36 per 
cent. It follows that an acre of beets will produce more than 
1} tons of sugar. 

The following statistics of acreage in sugar beets and the 
production of beet sugar for the season 1910 are based upon the 
actual returns to this department from 57 factories and esti- 
mates of 4 factories from which returns were not received: 


Sugar-beet acreage and beet-sugar production in the United States, 
1901-1910. 
































1 By purity coefficient is meant the percentage of sugar in the total solids of the 
substance tested, whether it be beets, juice, or sugar. In this table it represents th: 
average percentage of sugar in the total solids of the beets as determined by tests ma ie 
at the factories. 

2 Tons of 2,000 pounds each. ae 

Grouped together to avoid giving publicity to data relating to individusl 
factories. 

4 The average yield of beets per acre is found by dividing the total beets works! 
by the total acreage harvested; the average extraction of sugar by dividing the tota! 
sugar produced by the total beets worked; the average content of sugar coeflicien 
of purity, and length of campaign by adding the figures reported by the ditfer 
factories and dividing by the number of reporting factories. 

6 These averages are not based on data for all the favtories, as some of them [ail 
to report results of tests, but it is believed that they fairly represent the charact:r 
of the total beet crops. 

6 No data reported. 

7 Based on reports from 27 factories and careful estimate for 14 others. 


The acreage planted in 1910 was about 434,800 acres, and the 
amount abandoned about 9.5 per cent. By States, the planted are 
was: California, 97,000 acres; Colorado, 90,268; Idaho, 15,662; Mi 
igan, 127,000; Utah, 28,220; Wisconsin, 18,639; other States, 58,000 
acres. 

I am reliably informed that the planter gets about $6 a ton 
for his beets, $10 an acre for his beet tops and beet pulp in the 
way of food for stock, making a total of $70 per acre. It cosis 
about $40 per acre to produce and market this crop, which 
leaves the planter a net profit of $30 per acre. I am told that 
the yield often reaches 20 and 30 tons per acre, which would 
give a net income of $60 to $90 per acre. 


> : Average 
Factories : 
+ = : | Area yield of sects 
State and year. eee | harvested. beets worked. 
, per acre. 
1910. . “Acres. Tons2 Tons. 
SZ. «can <anunwcariadamneseets 8 90, 500 10. 20 923, 100 
CN ass iccect tous cadbie tds. Mas 13 81,412 10. 62 864,474 
ORO s Sie 56s Cankcntdebtetihitias Hehe) 3 13,178 8. 39 110, 55 
DERE 7 117, 500 10. 28 1, 207,70) 
Min cadet tnesderdsnirt ieee eekaks 5 26, 767 11. 42 305, 773 
NP MOGNEED 5 c.'J3i5 . che babes deunees 4 16,772 9.14 153,327 
Other Bhates cis. cvacnrcsin deeéénce ll 51, 900 9. 29 482, 362 
Totals and averages‘!........... 61 398, 029 10.17 | 4,047, 292 
c 65 420, 262 9.71 4,081,382 
g 62 364, 913 9. 36 3,414, 891 
C 63 370, 984 10. 16 3, 767, 
906 3 63 376,074 11. 26 4, 2%, 11 
90E 52 307, 364 8. 67 2, 665, 913 
g 48 197, 784 10. 47 2, 071, 539 
90" 49 242, 576 8. 56 2, 076, 494 
90: 41 7 216, 400 8. 76 1, 895, 81 
36 175, 083 9.63 | 1,685, 89 
Average 
extrac- 
Sugar tion of | Average Average oe 
State and year. manufac- | sugar | sugar in |, Por y ‘ cam 
tured. |basedon| beets. [Srhesiai| pier 
weight of be my peen. 
beets. 
1910. Tons? | Percent.| Per cent.| Percent.| Day 
SND Sas a cic dGulengueked 139, 890 15.15 18. 20 82. 78 114 
IIIS, scx einine, area amidanatbiedas 103, 092 11. 93 15. 19 83. 40 63 
sinc ect tdnavest thle d 14, 269 12.91 16. 82 87. 38 | 1 
ea eee 139,215 11. 53 16. 08 86.15 | 10 
,. bon cbecenpeseneeied 38, 490 12. 59 15. 80 85.71 | s2 
WI, a acteatanacbenwiad 18, 130 11. 82 16. 75 84.14 i 
i EC 7,086 11.83 15. 66 82. 69 6S 
Totals and averages ‘.. 510, 172 12. 61 16. 35 84. 35 | § 
WO pis 5 5s te oa | 512, 469 12.56 16. 10 84. 11 
Me +daccnntunseds sémeeuieee 425, 884 12. 47 15. 74 83.5 { 
Eire 0c sishetdeeensentedee ka 463, 628 12. 30 15.8 83.6 ) 
Pk. +<¢inewbies senaiiens — 483,612 11. 42 14.9 82.2 K\ 
EGsccacsadscenscadinnbeusyees 312,921 11.74 15.3 83.0 7 
Dh... on aes éhatebbhnneased 242,113 11. 69 15.3 83.1 78 
Par ee eee 240, 604 11.59 615.1 (6) 7 
En ccsckésasnesdanemenseesan 218, 406 11. 52 | 514.6 683.3 Of 
Win cactus vasbaseninedhssndon 184, 606 10. 95 14.8 82.2 8 
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Sugar beets are now grown in Iowa, and a beet-sugar pl 
has been constructed at Waverly, Iowa. 





I desire to call 


the 





attention of the House to some statistics and figures which 
have been collected by Mr. H. A. Wallace and reported in 
Wallace’s Farmer, of Des Moines, Iowa, relative to the produc- 


is more profitable. 








tion of sugar beets around Waverly, Iowa. The average last = . 
year was 13 tons per acre. The planter received $5.40 per ton Item. D << 
for the beets, which equals $70.20 per acre, the tops and beet z ait 
pulp not included, which would add about $10, making, in round ZZ & 
numbers, $80 per acre. | 5 7 
Cost of production per acre. * 7 oe. is | 
Fall Re aiclpwtscdilnss ale seks deen tanbiccnttnincinn Sep erensenthsesbiandipedienion $1.50 | Costof— _ Ll 
ieee). OM ee aa ee ee 2 00 Commercial! fertilizer, dol- | 
Seed. SU Remy Ge TO DOMED OOP WON. onc kisc ewe nenncene 2. 00 Mn 6dacencs cence: cons 0.82} 2.91 
DEERE Ne einen leet iit tiene ee ie eet atnccatattedheentnaee 7d oe ofland..dollars..| 2.11 {| 4.42 
Foreign hand labor, which consists of blocking and thinning, See: wee eet eeeeenneees do....)  .24] 32 
weeding twice, pulling, and cutting off the tops._.........____ 20. 00 Planting.............. de....j 44 74 
SSix Docume: CUO ch lia clap cerns eesti en adh nertabdiaidnonacsniip 3. 00 Cultivation............ do 2. 24 2. 81 
Hauling (varies with the tonnage and distance to the factory Gathering...........-- do....| 2.20 ». UD 
Ce Ce ahaha eink eet inicde testinal ks teenie 6. 00 Miscellaneous......... do.... 47 . 62 
ST SOR aa NO NS ee ES Re Sr a Se a 5. 00 Land rental or interest.do....| 3.75 | 6 
Incidentals, including depreciation of machinery and interest on ae . 
Sn SN cI cnccteal ache aca ck es ak een 00 Total, excluding rent, | 
er Cr, ere a hile ncaa escnltictecticecn cd oe cet ets etiell 1. 75 _ dollars. ..... Re ee | 8.52] 16.82 
ncsastihton Total, including rent, 
Ne a ee ee 43. 00 Gs ngtckundstsqucés | 12.27 | 20.44 
Now, deduct the cost from the income, and it leaves a net | Yield per acre.......- bushels. .| 32. 40 | 43. 10 
profit of $37.20 per acre. It is estimated that the production | “eS genes an gs 
of an acre of corn in the same locality costs about $13, that the | Cost, including rent, per| | 
income is $16, leaving a net profit of $3 per acre. If these fig- | _ bushel........-...... cents. .) 37.90 | 47. 40 
ures are correct, it will take 12 acres of corn to bring in as | ae ee ea ae eis ere ae 
much as 1 acre of beets, while the labor and cost of producing an Difference between value and | 
acre of beets is more than three times what it takes to produce , cost i acre: os 
‘ onain “on Excluding rent...... dollars. .| 11.57 | 13.3 
in acre of corn . 
: ‘ ’ . 2 Including rent......... do....| 7.82] 9.73 
| desire now, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the | Ditlerence between value and | 
Hlouse, and especially the attention of the Congressmen who aoe hel: ee 8 
represent sugar-beet growing States, to the profits per acre | f.%jldiing rent. ..-..cents. | 35.70 | 31.00 
realized by the farmer from four of the leading crops of the Per cent of value above cost: 
country—wheat, corn, oats, and barley. The Agricultural De- | SREENE FONE... ..POF coms... 136 79 
partment during the last year estimated the cost of the pro- | ao ae - 
duction of these crops and the income therefrom per acre in dollars............... vwmsdeat Bey Gel 
the United States. My figures are taken from these reports, | Average size of cornfields, acres.) 30.20 | 9.00 


which I desire to extend in the Recorp for further information. 
The net profit on wheat is $5.44 per acre; on corn, $7.82 per 


acre; on barley, $4.33 per acre; and on oats, $3.17 per acre. 


close examination of these tables we find that the price per 


On 


bushel fixed by the Agricultural Department on these articles 


is much in excess of the price actually received by the farmer 
The price of corn is estimated at 62 cents and 
must be remembered that 


for these crops. 


wheat at 96 cents per bushel. 
wherever sugar beets can be raised wheat, corn, oats, rye, and 
potatoes can also be raised, and that the farmer will not give 


State, Territory, or 
Division. 


| ee 
Near Tlie 56 stodescaces 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania............ 


North Atlantic.... 





Delaware.......... eeeeee 
MEN wilnivocacctad 
Virginia. ........ cocccece 
West Virginia........-- 


North Carolina. ......... 
South Carolina. ... 
Georgia 


* 8. Atlantic........ 


Ohio 





Ti Det einnewcihes 
Iilinois....... ahetiecsats 
_ SX Sai areata 
Wisconsin 


N.C. E. Miss. 


It 


Cost of product 
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crops in 












































ly, 1910 


1909. 


ng wheat in 1909. 


alue per bushel. 
Value of grain per acre. 


Vv 


Dis.| Di 
1. 12} 28 
1. 18} 42. 
1. 05} 
1.04) 22 


1.08} 16. 
.99} 18. 10] 
97 
97 








Cost per 
Cost per acre. bushel. 
7 3 ls | Totai 
5 4 es} 
= a ae | ote 
% BH] .|sF| +3 ret 
& J ~ 3 = 8 ~ 9 a 
aia >|2/18/88) & = 7 = 2 
is .| #1018 ie4] & we |S 
e |% sls is|eieo| S| ae lclsis 
2 Si318 /si"s! 3 : sitig 
8 3 -|2iez o Riloe| 3 z ~ a 5 
BIEIZ isi el elelgtigleislaia 
OS (HI (Al sale ja | sla a | 4 | 
| 
Dis. | pie |Dve. vis| Dis. ls.|Dls.| Dis.| Dis. | Dis. Bu. | Dis. | Dis. 
5. 00|3. 6013. 50)0. 43} 2.00} 1. 13]1. 12} 7.00) 16. 68) 23. 63} 25.0) 0. 67) 0. 95] 
6. 75)3. Uz. 75]1. 31) 3. 12) 2.63) . 44) 3.00) 20.00) 23.00) 36.2) .55) . 64) 
2. 50/4. 23/2. 20] . dl] 1.95] 1.94) . 66) 3.91} 14.09] 18.00] 23.4) 60). 77| 
3. G0}3. 25}2. 07} . 62 1.79} 2.10] .58} 4.05) 14.01) 18.06] 22.1) .63) 52) 
2. $3). 80}1. 94] 60} 1.79} 1.66] .62} 3.50) 13.18} 16.68) 19.8} .67} .84 
2, $13. S6]2. 01] . 60] 1. 82} 1. 69) . 63] 3. 63 | 20.7] - 65) 82 
4. 15}2. 60]. 70) . G5] 1.30} 1.40) .61) 3.15 } 20.0} .62} . 78) 
3. 06}2. $1]1. 73] .51) 1.53] 1.32) .61| 3.03) 19.8} .58| .74| 
2.54/2. 50/1. 50] .53| 1.24] 1.18] 241) 2.74 15.0} .66| .85| 
1. 71/5. 25|1. 58}. 70} 1.55] 1.20} . 43) 3.07) 14.5] .72| .93) 
2. 16/2. 35/1. 29] . 62) 1.14] 1.19! . 43) 2.34) 13.5] .68) #5 
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Cost of producina wheat in 1909—Continued. PY 
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| © 3 | a a>) coc | (ff wo) Ss | oe Z wo | Ss me a te a | a = s ~ f 

> |¢| a | % 3 | Sie ia |S x = Sisisglisi£ilisiels ‘ i 

|g |¢ =| 3 Si Slee SlelealSl/SISI81elslel#l ea i8 | 4 | 

le leIsiel1& sISIZIB2/SZ121/28 13s lBleieZilslei£ie|s 5 ; 

Be e- a s «e | s = | KI gs = ” Te } ¥ g a1 8 a 5 a |S = 
iat cainceninamianiaiais . es taal Lenssen panes dfeerericane ie we 
fe a 

Dis. |Dts.\Dis.\Dis.| Dis. | Dis. |Dis.\ Dis. | Dis. Dis. eal Dis. | Dis.| Dis.| Dis. | Dis. | Dis. | Dls.| Dis.|P.c.|P.c.| Dis.|Acs.| Dis. | P.¢ 4 

ON i. icdiwoupied 0. 18)1. 90/1. 59/0. 42) 1.35] 1. 3410. 55) 2. 67] 10. 00} 16. 4] 0. 45) 0.61) 0.99) 16.28] 8.95) .6. 28) 0. 54} O 38) 222) 163) 0. 45) 43.8) 48.87) 5! 210 5 

cn bhp alien ee . 10)1. 49/1. 63) . 41) 1.28) 1. 56) .47) 4. 53} i oa 11. 47} 18.6 . 37} 62) . 94] 17. 50) 10.56) 6.03) .57) .32 252) 153) 1. ol 17. 6/100. 78; 4.5) 267 “ 
Missouri............ ----|  -46/1. 96/1. 36) . 37] 1.23) 1.32) 37) 3.35] 7.01] 10.86] 15.2) .46) .68) .95] 14.51] 7.50) 4.15] .49) .27) 207) 140) . 58) 23.6) 53.83) 6.2) 419 
North Dakota. .... -..--|  . O6{1. 951.31) .44] 1.03] 1.60] .38] 2.221 6.771 8 99) 14. 4 .47| 62) 196] 13.86] 7.09] 4.87] .49| 34] 205| 154). 24]141. 0} 31. 94) 7.0) 177 
South Dakota........ . 11/1. 46/1. 38) . 41) 1. 18) 1.22) . 39) 2.83) 6.15] 8.98) 14.4/ .43) .62| .96) 13.78] 7.63) 4.80) .53) .34{ 224) 153) .20) 79.3) 51.69) 5.5) 190 
Nebraska... i oi 09\1. 48)1. 28) . 44) 1. 22) 1.38) . 49) 3.70) 6.38] 10.08) 18.3) .35) .55) .88) 16.09] 9.71) 6.01 - 53) 33) 252) 160; .41) 39.8) 74.53) 5.0 360 
Kansas. é 06 1. $1). 22) .41) 1.49) 1.44) . 45) 3.41) 6. 88) 20.29) 16.3) .42) 63) . 92) 15.05] 9.07] 5.66] . 50) . 29) 232) 155]. 31] 63.4] 55.35) 6.2) 309 

N.C. W. Miss. R..| .12{1. 79)1. 36) 42] 1.26] 1.42) . 44] 2.93] 6.82| 9.74] 15.8] .44] .62} .95| 14.96] 8.34] 5.42] 51] .33] 223] 155] .35| 74.6] 50.24) 6.0) 1,932 
Kentucky..........s-.-. 1.13/2 13]1.34| . 50| 1. 23] 1.41| .47| 3.30] & 211 11.57! 14.2 .58| .81| 1.00 14.20] 5.99| 2.63] 142) .19| 173] 12 19.4] 42.08, 8.0) 194 
Tennessee. .........---+. | 1.15)2. 24)1. 27) .51) 1.04) 1.30) 39) 3.13) 7.90] 11.03] 13.1) .60) 84) 1.03] 13.49} 5.50) 2.46) .43) .19) 171) 122 15.1 37. 17; 84) 122 
Alabama......... -eee-] % 04/1. 91/1. 21) . 69) 1. 27) 1.49) . 45) 2.39) 9.06] 11.45] 13.1) .69] .87| 1.23) 16.17] 7.11] 4 72} -54| .36| 178] 141 6.7] 19.43} 12.3] 16 
Texas.............-.----| O51. 62/1. 19] .44] 1. 40) 1.62) . 39) 3.32) ¢ 14.5) .46; .69) .99] 14.28] 7.57) 4.25) .53) .30) 213) 142 51.8] 39.41) 8.4) 8 
Okiahoma........... .--|  .03/1. 63/1. 13] ..46) 1.34] 1. 56] 242) 2 80) 6. 51] 9. 31| 15. 6| .42| 60} .90} 14.03] 7.52! 4. 72| 48} . 30) 216) 151 45.3] 34.97) 8.0} 98 
Asiconsas. 2... ones. | 4/2. 02/1. 16) 50! 1. 22] 1. 52! 49) aaa 7.15} 10. 14| 14.0} 51). 72) 1.03] 14.33) 7.18) 4.19 .52! 131 200) 141 13. 3] 23.33) 12.8] 60 
. i ; ’ ements, taped meets een ene —— ae ~_ — 
S.Central.........| .57|1. 89]1. 22) . 46] 1. 25) 1. 48) . 42) 3.06) °7. 29| 10.35] 14.4) .51| .72| .98| 14.05] 6.77) 3.71 .47\ . 2¢| 195) 137| 32. 0} 36.60) 8.5) 573 
Montana........... oad 5|1.36| .54) 1.72) 2.05]1.00) 3. 251 ahaa 32) 44! .87| 24.88] 15.66] 12.41| 55! .43] 270| 2001... 25.0) 36. 00) 9.0) 22 
Wyoming..... By gi. 62) 1. 60) 1.91)1. 10) 3. 21) 9. 69} 12.90) 25.9) .37] .50) 1.00] 25.76] 16.07] 12.86] 763! .50| 266) 200| 1.55] 38.3] 35. 82) 9.0) 28 
Colorado....... oon il 51) 1.38) 1.88) .77) 3.92] 8.13) 12.05) 24.9) .33) 48) .@2) 22.99) 14.86] 10.94) .59| .44| 283) 191) .72| 49.5) 64.02, 7.3) 45 
New Mexico............. baz 1.36) .68) 1.54) 1.96)1. 10) 3.13) 8.72) 11.85) 22.0) .40) 54) 1.12) 24. 18) 15.46) 12.33) .72) .58) 277] 204 1.10) 20.6) 43.50) 7.2 2B 
UD A si Sains etnies 52. 50) 3.15) 1.37}2.73) 1.75] 12.67, 14.42} 20.0) .€3) .72) 1.22) 24.3 38| 11.71} 9.96, .59| .50) 192 169}... 40.0} 20. 00) 8.8) 3 
Utal 1. 57| 2.51] 3.46] .96) 5.64] 12.05, 17.69] 27.9) 43} .63| .80| 25.57| 13.52) 7.88) .37| .17| 212} 145) 1.43) 64.4) 79.20) 7.1] 7 
DD stats coves 1. 15) .57| 2.06) 2. 241. BO) 4.05) 9.84) 13.89) 27.8) .35) -50) .79| 21.96) 12.12) 8.07) .44) .29) 223) 158, . 73) 55.6) 56. 57} 7.2) 79 
Washington...... ted 38/2. 36/1. 24) . 49] 1.72) 1.94) .54) 4.43) 8.67) 13.10) 25.0] .35] .52) .90! 22.65] 13.98) 9.55) .55 | 261) 173] .95)134.4| 67.82) 6.6) 48 
Oregon.........- ---2--|  -08)2. 35)1. 30) 49) 1.32] 1.75) . 60) 4.00) 7.89) 11.89] 22.0) .36) .54) .91/ 20.02] 12.13) 8.13! .55| .37| 254) 168) .95)110.0) 60.00 6.7) 54 
California.......... 02)2. 06)1. 61) .62| 1.55) 1.18) .77) 3.03) 7.81) 10.84) 20.2) .39) . 54] -97| 19.60] 11.79) 8.76) .58) .43) 251) 181 - 59/161. 1) 51.93) 5.8) = 
ee SS OOOO oot 
Far Western...... . 17/2. 39|1.32) .53) 1.68) 1.89] .75| 3.97] 8.72) 12. 69) 24.3) -36) -52} -90) 22.01) 13.29) 9.32) .54) .38) 255) 175 apne 3| 58.81) 6.8) 309 
United States..... .58)2. 11/1. 42 aq 133) 1.48 48 3. 20) 7.85| 11. 5 17.2] .46 66) +96 16.4 asl 8 75) 6.441 .50, 31) 216 150, .82| 50.6 54.59) 6 3 5, 338 
ee ! >. Del | 
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tate, Territory,or | a = , as ae 2 2 ail , Poa z,:ia = 
. a : | j | = — | j ° = _ — : : ~ : ° _ ss 
Division. aot 2 Is |e lsti@ = |elfl¢lalele1¢l8lel? gl Els 48 
la|4 foie lS lazis H2 4B TEL ELS BLS LS LET ET Ele el ata ies 
lea) s oi 5 1P21 8 leslocisul| | el els = a |} ele) el] é wo | 2 | @ > S 
ti mee sic ia) | 2 ig-|sesioueisis as /|8 - 3 | § = sig gis e |S | ae 
is ~ “a ie |e legizs ise © Zc a _ = zz 3 Zc - | - & oe 
IE /BISIBlEIZ [2 iscieF¥is*§ls/2i/2/8/8 1218 12121212 /818) 38 12° 
lS ee Be ale |3i88ix |g mY oy we et ae x | 3 4 Sik Sia tiptiz aD 
is Sla;e Rie |ale?ia fe |e le ele | > | ae] Be le Slee le | a] & fe 
“7 a ed c eeoeL ee es se a ee a | ere, ie. 
Dis.| Dis.| Dis.| Dis.| Dis.| Dis. | Dis. | Bu. | Dis.| Dis. Dis.| Dis. | Dis. | Dis. | Dis.| Dis.| P.c.| P.c.| Dis.| Acs.) Dis. | P. c. 
Maine. 1.03] 2.69} 2.45) 1.54) 3. 44) 17.20} 20.64] 40.0} 0. 43) 0.52] 0.57) 22.62) 5.42) 1.98) 0.14] 0.05, 132] 110) 4.54) 6.0) 47.75] 7.2 
New Hampshire. ........| 1.38} 2.38) 3.49] .56] 1.81] 15.49} 17.30] 43.0] .36] .40| .67| 28.62) 13. 13} 11.32} .31] .27| 185] 165] 5.25) 3.0] 33.75] 5.4 
Vermont 85} 3.00) 3.14) 47) 3.00) 15.99} 18.99) 43.5) .37 44) .56) 24.42 8.43} 5.43) .19) .12) 153] 129) 6.48) 6.8) 48.66) 6.2 
Massashasstta... 1. 10} 2.80) 3.50) .64) 3.70) 15.96 . 40 -50] 58) 22.91] 6.95] 3.25] [18] [08} 144] 117| 6.00] 4.0] 60.00 6.2 
Connecticut...... 75} 2.38} 2. 10) 2} 4. 50} 18.05 55} 31. . 42 61) 19.12} 6.07; 1.57] °.19] .05] 147] 109) 7.00) 4.2 63.75} 7.1 
New York a 66} 2.01] 1.85] .56] 3.22 12.37 37.9| 33) “al 50] 18.98] 6.61| 3.39 -17| 09} 153) 122) 4.71} 9.9] 53.38] 6.0 
New Jersey...... ; .| 9} 1.68] 1.81] 33) 3.63) 10.35 37.3] .28} .37| .52| 19.48) 9.18) 5. 50) * -15| 188] 139) 4.56) 9.2) 68. 10) 5.3 
enmarhnanla tie atea hacia nil . 64} 1.80 y 1.5] 52} 3.34] 10.55 35.6} .30) - 39] 48) 17.21) 6. 66) 3. a -09) 163 124) 3.34, 9.8 . | 60. 15) 5.6 ; 
| a ee a os a od a z a Se ee —-| ci a ca a 
‘orth Atla 68) 1. onl 1.80] 58} 3.28) 11.99 37.3} .32| a “sol 18.701 6. a 3. 6 _-18) -09| 156 122} 4.24 9.5] 55.90] 5.9 
— —————— —— | ——— SSE SS we = SS — — —|{—_——=—=——|_ _—— ay —_—_—_—$— 
Delaware..... 70) 1.40} 1.40} 47] 4.40) 9.42 36.0} .26) .36) .48) 17.28) 7.86) 4.46) .22) .12) 183] 135) 3.30) 15.0] 55.00) 6.2 
Maryland . .. 54] 1.44) 1.20) 49) 3.21) 9.3 57| 35.6] .26| .35| .49] 17.40) 8.04] 4.83] .23] .14] Ise] 138) 3.12) 11.9) 52.14) 6.1 
Virginia , 55] 1.13) 1.03) .35) 2.55) 8.14 26.3} .31] .41| .55| 14:44] 6.30) 3.75] .24] .14] 177) 135] 1.51) 12.8] 33.86) 7.5 
West Virginia. Tl 44) 1.14) .37] 2.84) 9.15 27.6) .33| .43] .54] 14.97) 5.82] 2.98] .21] .11] 264] 125) 1.38} 8.2) 35.21) 8.1 
North Carolina... - 61] 112 1 2.64] 7.72 23.0) .34] .45| .63| 14.48) 6.75] 4.11] .29] .18] 487] 140] .99| 7.8] 28.74] 9.2 
South Carolina... .67] 1.37] 1.51] .43] 3.18] 9.7% 27.9) .35 46| . 69] 19.30] 9.51! 6.33] .34] .23] 197] 149] 1.85] 9.7] 26.95] 11.8 
Georgia . | 69 1.13} 1.31] 41] 2.36) 8.62 26.3] .33) .44) .71] 18.59) 9.97] 7.11] .38] .27] 216/° 162] 1.67] 12.0] 26.10) 11.0 
Florida.. 83} 1.54) 1.28) 38) 1.67] 8.5 22.2] .39| .46] .69] 15.24) 6.68] 5.01] .30] .23] 178] 149) 1:92) 15.2] 15 
— oe | — | . J =_—S = _ State | penile ad —_— EEE EEE ea eee 
South Atlantic rE a “| 1. 22 65) 1 22] 1.23] .40) ©.30! 8.66) 11.46] 26. 3| .83) .44 644 16. 81) &. a 5.35 “31 .20 10 atl 1. 48) 10.7] 2 
} | - - . — } ar . - i — > -| = . tbemieneees 
ie as 5) JO | 85] 2.46) 1.06] .47] 1.41) 1.43] 8! 4.04] © 06] 12.10] 37.1] .22, .33| .40| 14.63] 6.57] 2.53] .18| .07| 1 182) 121| 1.69! 11.5 
RD cienaicetnntes --+] 48) 1.80) 1.00) 38) 1.08) 1.43) 96) 4.¢° 83] 11.19) 35.6, .18 .31| .36] 12.93] 6.40) 1.74) .18| .05| 198) 116) 1.24) 17. 
_ *“ Gaigeeae x ---| 12} 1.82) 1.11] .30) 1.15) 1.41) .39) 5.52) 5.80) 11.34) 38.3] .15) .30| .36] 13.90] 8.10) 2.56] .21] .06 240 123) 1.23) 29. 6120.90 
TE TO | 56} 3.02) 1.05) 43] 1.50] 1.40, 46] 3.41] 8.42] 11.83) 36.8] _23 - 32) .41| 14.92] 6.50 
Wisconsin...............- -08| 2.49) 1.20). 54) 1.41) 1 51| .37| 3.76] 7.51) 11.27| 36.7| .20 31) .42) 15.35) | 7.84 
N.C. East Miss. R. . 3] 1. 99] 1. 1.10, .40| 1.27 1.43] 39) 4.57] 6.91) 11.48) 37.2 { | 14.27| 7.36 
Minnesota................ ~ 16) 1.851 1. 11| 40] 1.42| 1.47| .52| 2.66 6.93] 9.501 34.21 .20 28) .37| 12.09 5. 76| 
BOWD onc vcccsctevcsensas _ 1.23) 1.20) .37) 1.26) 1.48 42) 4.50) 6.01] 10.51) 35.8} .17, .29) .35) 12.55) 6.54) 119} 1. 30) 30.6 
Missouri... pwc 1.38) .97| .35] 1.21) 1.24) .32] 3.13] 5.64] 8.77) 30.7] .18 .29) .37| 11.21) 5.57] 2. : 128} .75| 20.6 53.80} 5.8 
North Pakota............ | rH 191} [91] 44] 1.06 1.80] [39] 2.171 6.54] 8-71] 33.31 20, ‘26] [35\ 11.66] 5.121 2.95] 15] .o9| 178) 134| 152| 46.6] 31.34) 6.9 
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| Dis. | Dis.| Dis.| Dis.| Dis.| Ols. Dis.| Dis.| Dis. | Dis. | Bw. | Dis.| Dls.| Dis.| Dis. Dis. | Di Dis. Dis.' P P D { I 
South Dakota........-... | 0.05; 1.50) 0.95) 0.42) 1.18) 1.45) 0.42) 2.90) 5.97) 8.87) 33.0) 0.18) 0.27) 0.35) 11.55) 5.58) 2.68) 0.17, 0.08) 1 | 0.4 ¥ 52.00 
Ee | 08) 1.15} .98} .40) 1.22) 1.26) .47| 3.68) 5.56) 9.24) 30.5) .18| .30) .35) 10.57) 5.01) 1.33) .17 .05) 190 ' ; ‘ 9 
Kamel. .d: cedexcekedads | 01) 1.38) 1.02.40) 1.48) 1.53) 45) 3.41) 6.27) 9.68) 32.3; .19) .30) .39 12.46) 6.19) 2.78) .: 09} 1 129 2 
N.C. West Miss. R.| .08] 1.46] 1.06} .39) 1.27) 1.46) .44] 3.44) 6.16) 9.60) 33.5; .18} .29| .36, 11.96] 5.80) 2.36) .18 .07) 194 1 § { 
Remus ccs cosessecssid | .56) 1.66; .91] .49) 1.19] 1.32] .36) 3.14) 6.49} 9.63] 27.2 24 .35) .48 13.04 6.55) 3.41 { ! 201; 1 
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working for a salary. It was permitted to expatriate its crime 
by paying back to the Government the cost price of a small part 
of the stolen property. Its hirelings are trying to defeat 
the passage of this bill, and declare in measured tones that 
| the sugar industry in America will be destroyed if the duty on 
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su; is removed. The tariff is the secret spring which unlocks 
the savings of the toiling masses and helpless poor and makes 
robbery eas nientiful, and profitable. 
H meyer, the late sugar king, in his declining years was 
fr e h to ndmit that the protective tariff is the a 
of trusts, but presidents of other trusts are not ready and | 
willing to accept this statement. They are not ready to give up | 
the business of wholesale robbery of the people. They say 
{ are the best friends the people have; that they sell 
ch er than anybody else, and produce a better article. They 
pl Le friendship, but they are always armed with 
d ‘rs secreted in their treacherous belts. 
‘ir. Chairman, I can see some reason why Representatives 
from sugar-producing States are opposing the passage of this 

bill. Naturally, they want to make a showing for their States, 

but I can not see how anyone not interested in the production 

of sugar can oppose the bill. I was much amused at the in- 


genious argument of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rucker], 
who declared that if this bill should become a law it would put 
his State out of business, likening it to an apothecary without 
medicine. I admit, Mr. Chairman, that it is a deplorable con- 
dition to have an apothecary without medicine, but it is much 
more deplorable to have babies erying for sugar, with none 
to give. Let us have free sugar. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. ] 





The Duty on Sugar. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM D. B. AINEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 15, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. AINEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: After careful consideration of this measure, 
which proposes to remove all tax upon the importation of sugar, 
I am convinced that it ought not to pass. 

The time allowed for general debate on this bill precludes 
an opportunity for discussien at length by all the Members who 
desire to be heard, and therefore I am taking advantage of the 
leave to extend my remarks in order that my position in oppos- 
ing it may be fully defined. 

I have the honor to represent a district whose hills and 
valleys are devoted to agriculture and whose young men are 
contributing to the productive energy of our country as farmers 
or wage earners in shops, mines, or on railroads. 

It has been my careful endeavor during my short member- 
ship in this House to examine all proposed legislation in the 
light of its probable effect upon the farmer and wage earner 
of my district and with a deep sense of obligation which every 
man owes to his country at large to deal fairly and unselfishly 
with all governmental problems. 

In my judgment the bill removing all duty from sugar is not 
in the interest of the consumer, and therefore would not be 
for the benefit of the people of my district, but would enable 
the Sugar Trust to destroy its competitors and secure for it un- 
disputed control of the American sugar market. 

I desire to call attention to some startling facts in connec- 
tion with this measure, much of which was uncovered by the 
Hardwick committee of Congress, charged with the duty to in- 
vestigate the Sugar Trust. 

I. PRIMARY CONSIDERATION OF THE BILL IS THE SUGAR TRUST. 

The report presented by the Ways and Means Committee 
through the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoopD] divides 
the industry into three main divisions—(1) beet sugar; (2) 
Louisiana cane sugar; (3) refining of sugar. 

On page 5 of this report this astonishing statement of policy 
is advanced: 


The refining interests is the most important factor connected with 
sugar manufacturing in the United States. Therefore the industrial 
position of refining requires primary consideration. 

Let the American people pause and consider this declaration, 
advanced in advoedacy of a law supposed to affect every home in 
the land, that the refining interests—the Sugar Trust—and not 
the consumer is entitled to primary consideration. 


Il. SUGAR TRUST ADVOCATED REMOVING ALL TAX FROM SUGAR. 

If the abolishment of the tax was in the interest of the con- 
sumer and not of the Sugar Trust one would expect a protest 
from the refiners. Such was not the case. 

Representatives of the American Sugar Refining Co. (the 
Sugar Trust) and its allied interests appeared before the Hard- 
wick committee of Congress in open advocacy of either heavy 
reduction of sugar duty or absolute free trade. 

Among those so appearing were Mr. Spreckels, president Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Co. (p. 2277); Charles H. Heike, former 
secretary American Sugar Refining Co. (p. 292); William G. 
Gilmore, partner Arbuckle Bros. (p. 1168); James H. Post, 
president National Sugar Refining Co. (p. 527). 

lll. THE ABOLISHMENT OF SUGAR DUTY WOULD AID THE TRUST. 
3efore the Hardwick committee these same representatives of 


| the Sugar Trust admitted that legislation such as is proposed 


by this bill would inure to their benefit—increuse their business, 
beeause it would destroy the competition which had already 
wrested some of their business from them. 

When it is borne in mind that the refiners (the trust) are 
not engaged in growing sugar, but their activities confined to 
refining imported raws, the reason is apparent. 

IV. IT WOULD DESTROY BEET-SUGAR INTERESTS. 

With a frankness quite astonishing these same witnesses ad- 
mitted before the Hardwick committee that the abolition of the 
sugar duty would seriously cripple if not wholly destroy the 
beet-sugar industry of our country, which furnished a beet 
market in 1909 for the product of 416,000 acres of farm land in 
California, Colorado, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

The beet-sugar industry has become a great factor in our an- 
nual supply. Even to-day a shortage in crop of sugar beets 
affects the price of sugar, but the large annual output has made 
serious inroads upon the sales of the Sugar Trust—so their 
officers admitted at the Hardwick hearings. 

Vv. SOURCE OF THE YELLOW SLIPS. 


This is not all. The country has been flooded with little yel- 
low slips, which the people were asked to sign and send to their 
Representatives in Congress, the intimation being that heavy 
reduction of tariff or free trade in sugar would beneficially 
affect the consumer by reducing the price of sugar. 

It is disclosed by his own statement that Frank C. Lowry, the 
self-appointed secretary-treasurer of the Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, is the New York sales agent of the Federal Sugar Re- 
fining Co., and that these petitions which have been sent to Con- 
gress originate from his office, the entire expense for which— 
$12,000—was paid by Mr. Spreckels, of the Federal Refining Co. 


VI. WORLD'S SUPPLY CONTROLLED. 


With continental sugars now controlied by an international 
syndicate, whereby prices and shipments are arbitrarily deter- 
mined, we are asked by this bill to destroy the beet-sugar in- 
dustry, to deprive the cane-sugar grower of Louisiana of the 
only protection which permits his business to exist, and this for 
the benefit of the Sugar Trust, in the expectation that when the 
Sugar Trust has crushed all opposition and in the face of a 
short supply it would voluntarily sell sugar at a reduction 
equivalent to present tariff rate. 

VII. NEED OF TARIFF BOARD REPORT. 

When on the floor of this House the majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoeopD] was asked as to 
whether the Louisiana industry, now producing about one-tenth 
of the sugar consumed in this country, could survive, his answer 
was, “I will say to the gentleman candidly that I do not know. 
I do not know whether it can or not; I hore it can.” 

No better illustration of the benefit of a tariff board need be 
given. The Republican Party has advocated the careful investi- 
gation of these matters by a nonpartisan board composed of 
men qualified to answer, and urged that the tariff laws of our 
land—the most complex and far-reaching laws we are called 
upon to enact—should be based upon their investigation and 
report. 

With such information it would not be necessary for a politi- 
cal leader to confess ignorance upon the floor of the House as 
to whether a measure proposed by him or his party would de- 
stroy a great and vital industry of several States of the Union. 

VIII. SUGAR EXPERT’S OPINION. 

The Hardwick investigating committee had the benefit of the 
advice and suggestions of Mr. Willett, whom all concerned 
agreed upon as the greatest sugar statistician and expert in 
America. I quote from his statement: 

[Extract from testimony of W. P. Willett, sugar expert.] 


Mr. Sutzer. What, in your judgment as an expert, would bring about 
a permanent reduction of the cost of manufactured sugar to the con- 
sumers of the United States? 
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Mr. WrttetT. By increasing the amount of domestic production and 
in Porto Rico and Hawaii—that is, by increasing the quantity of sugar 
within the United States to the extent that we would be required to 
purchase no sugar whatever at world prices. Last year we bought 
only 77,000 tons at the world price. We were as near as that to that 
condition in 1910. We did come within 77,000 tons of being entirely 
free and independent of the world’s prices, whereas a few years before 
we had been tn »orting 6,700,000 tons. (Misprint; should be 670,000.) 

Mr. Sutzer. In other words, you think it advisable for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to do everything within its legitimate scope 
+ encourage the growth of cane and beet sugar in the United States? 

Mr. WiLtetr. Yes, sir. 

\ir. Sutzer. And in our insular possessions? 

Mr. Writer. Yes, sir; in our insular possessions. 





* we + et “ 7 = 
Mr. Hrinps. Then, Mr. Willett, the world’s price for sugar is not a 
y-and-demand price entirely, is it? 

Mr. Wittetrr. You mean it is not free to seek a proper level? 

Mr. Hinps. Yes. 

Mr. Writetr. No; it is not free throughout the world to seek a 

yper level of price. 

Mr. Hrnps. And the world’s price is an artificial price? 

Mr. Wiuuerr. To the extent that the trade of the world is not free 
and open and clear and it is subject to bounties and restrictions and con- 
What we want to do is to get independent of all that, and 
we can do it. 

Mr. Hinps. Suppose we increase considerably in the Philippines and 
Cuba increases considerably and the beet-sugar supply in this country 
will not that make a revolution in sugar? 

Mr. Witietr. Most decidedly. That is what I say—increase the 
Cuban, Porto Rican, Hawaiian, Philippine, and domestic cane and beet 
sugar industry to a point above our requirements for consumption up to 
500,000 tons, so that if Cuba should give out some year and not pro- 
duce much sugar we would still have enough for our consumption. 
rhen we would be independent of the world, and we would make our 
own (world’s) price. 

Mr. Hinps. And what ought that price to be in the United States? 

Mr. WituteTtT. That price, after equalizing the production to consump- 
tion, will depend upon the competition between the different interests— 

tween Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawali, and the domestic beet and cane in- 
dustry. They will all be working to get our market, and the consumer 
then will get the advantage. 

Mr. Htnps. And probably we would get the cheapest sugar on earth? 

Mr. WILLETT. We would get the cheapest sugar on earth under those 


ditions. 


conditions. There is no doubt about that. 
* 7. e > + > + 
Mr. WILLErT. * * * This promotion of our industry is a much 
more vital point (from the consumers’ standpoint included) than is a 
reduction of tariff to a point that lets in foreign sugar and thereby 
diminishes the home protection. Whenever we reach the condition 


indicated, competition between our free and partially free duty pro- 
ducers will begin and the consumers will benefit thereby and the United 
States will be entirely free from the speculative and other influences 
vhich control the world’s price, and it is not unreasonable to expect 
} under the conditions indicated, the United States will become a 
nsiderable exporter of its surplus production to the foreign countries 
vhich may be short of supplies, as under present conditions abroad. 

As showing the ultimate effect of home production equal to or sur- 
passing home consumption, I call attention specially for earnest consid- 
eration to the fact that in 1910 we reached this desired consummation 
within 74,000 tons, and as a result we were almost independent of 
Europe ; so much so, in fact, that we got our supplies from Cuba at over 
( half cent per pound under world’s prices, during which time one 
man (Santa Maria) was carrying on a big bull speculation in Europe in 
which we would certainly have been involved but for this limited 
ount we required that year. In 1911 the Cuban crop fell short of 
0 by 320,898 tons, and we required 212,182 tons from abroad to com- 
plete our supplies; hence we were involved in the world’s prices in 
1911, and the result was a hue and cry against the high prices of sugar. 
Iam not making an argument, but am simply pointing to the facts that 
ppear to me to make the consideration of the increase in our local sup- 

¢ greater importance in legislation than a reduction of duties be 
‘ertain limits, those limits to be such as will positively exclude all 
s outside those of our States and dependencies. 
> = a +. cS = + 

In all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 
price of sugar to the consumer, increase the domestic production as 
rapidly as possible. 
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T am {fn favor of tariff reduction, and I therefore supported 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Prouty] to reduce the sugar tariff to 14 cents per pound; but 
am not in favor nor. will my vote be cast for a measure which 
S so plainly in the interest of a trust whose record has not 
been such as to inspire the confidence of the American public 
or lead one to believe that when it had acquired the market 
lominance which this bill would give it, it would for one 
moment remember its duty and responsibility toward the Ameri- 
can people. 
IX. PRICE OF SUGAR. 
Notwithstanding the effort of the refining interests to make 
it appear that the tariff was responsible for the present price 
of sugar, it is apparent that that can not be so. Even the 
Payne-Aldrich bill slightly reduced the duty on refining sugars, 
and last year the wholesale price of sugar in France was ap- 
proximately 64 cents per pound; in Austria, 74 cents per pound; 
in Germany, a little over 5 cents per pound; in England, a 
little over 4 cents per pound, whereas in the United States it 
was 4.9 cents per pound. The price in the United States being 
less than in any of the countries mentioned except England, 
where sugar is more expensive when the difference in wages is 
considered, thus showing that the tariff did not control the cost. 
It appears to me te be conclusively demonstrated by the ev!- 
dence before the committee and in debate upon the floor of 
this House that this bill is antagonistic to the consumer and 
therefore in opposition to the interests of the people of my 
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district. If passed it would inure to the benefit of the Sugar 

Trust, destroy the home industry, and lose to us that competi- 

tion which would ultimately insure the consumer in 

country the cheapest sugar on earth. ’ 
xX. MONEY NEEDED FOR PARCEL EXPRI 

It is proposed to do this at a time when it is admitted that 
the present revenue from raw sugar importations, amounting 
to about $53,000,000, is absolutely needed for the Government 
expenses. 

It is proposed to do this at a time when the people of the 
rural communities are demanding the establishment of an ade- 
quate parcel post or express system, which would nec 
require the expenditure of large sums of money. 

It is proposed to do this without making any adequate pro- 
vision for the revenue so lost, there being serious 
to whether the proposed special excise-tax measure is « titn 
tional, and, if constitutional, whether it would produce sufficient 
revenue. 
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HON. H. GARLAND DUPR K, 


In tue Hovse or Representatives. 
Saturday, March 16, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of t United 
States, and for other purposes.” 
Mr. DUPRE said: 

Mr. Speaker: Supplementing my remarks heretofore made in 
opposition to free sugar, as proposed by H. R. 21213, I submit 
resolutions adopted at a meeting of the citizens of New Orleans 
and of the cane-producing section of Louisiana, held in the city 
of New Orleans on Tuesday, March 12, 1912; also report of a 
committee of the American Cane Growers’ Associ 
fore the meeting above mentioned. 

I request that these resolutions and report be inserted in t1 
REcorRD as part of my remarks: 

Be it resolved by the citizens of New Orleans and the 


ation read be- 































cane luctior 

section of Louisiana in mass meeting assembled, That . 

Whereas a blow has been aimed at the very life of the ind ry 
of the United States in the proposed legislation now e 
Congress, in which an attempt is being made to take sugar f ) 
dutiable list of articles imported into the United States; 1 

Whereas the destruction of this great agricultural industry mea: the 
loss of 1,000,000 tons of sugar to the world’s supply, wort 00,- 
000,000: and 

Whereas this million tons of sugar is necessary to supply tl 
of the markets of the world, and its loss would, through t f 
supply and demand, increase the price of sugar, which w n 
untold profits to the refiners, in whose hands would be placed ; 
distribution to the ultimate consumers; and 

Whereas this great agricultural product has for years assisted in 1 n- 
taining the balance of trade in favor of the United States: a 

Whereas the destruction of the sugar industry would require 
portation of sugar into the United States to supply the de : 
now raised within the borders of this Nation, of more than 1,( 0 
tons annually, worth more than $100,000,000; and 

Whereas this amonnt of more than $100,000,000 annually would 
affect the c ner< f the United States, as well as the in 
commerce between the States of this Nation, who furn 
variety of farming implements, machinery, feeds, fertilize 
everything necessary rr the purpo i ng and 
sugar plantation—and receive in exchange va juantities 
raised in the gar-producing States; and 

Whereas there invested in this great agricultural industry fr isf- 
ana alone, to y aothing of the other 17 or mo 
States, in lands, with buildings and field tmnrov nt TO 1: 
in factories, $55,000,000; in mules, $10,000,000; I 
$2,000,000; in plantation railroad equipment, 000,000 1 
total of $119.000,000: and 

Whereas this industry mut of its gross crop receipts, apy , 
$29,000,000, pays annually for factory labor, including $2 Wi) 
salaried officers and clerks, $2,500,000; factory v » a 
$1,250,000 ; factory supplies, $700,000 ; fuel, « ! I, $1 
factory taxes and insurance, $525,000: freight on ear t 
$1,000,000 ; freight on factory products after manufacture 
field labor, including $500,000 for salaried of I f 
$12,000,000; annual renewal of mules, $1,000 ) eas and « 
cial fertilizer, $1,250,000: feed for teams, $1,000,000: land ta: nd 
insurance on buildings, $750,000 ; ver, build 0 
ware, implements, etc., $1,000,000, making a tot of $ 
pended annually; and 

Whereas more than 30,000 laborers are employed eve lay on t plar 
tations during the year, and also more than 30 ) ex j 
during the 70 to 75 days of harvesting: and 

Whereas this vast annual expenditure is distributed mg th rs 
employed and throughout the United Stat ro New Eng nd 
Middle Western States. Alabama, Tennes . and Kentucky fo he 
purchase of boilers, mills, evaporators, pumps nd other machinery 
and apparatus; to Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, Texas, and 
Kansas for the purchase of mules and ove! rs’ | ses; to Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania for the purchase of 


wagons, carts, and implements; to Alat ima, Illinois, 
Ohio, Missouri, Michigan, for the purchase of p! 
equipment ; to Alabama, Texas, Tennessee, 


Pennsylvania, 
intation and rallroad 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Penn- 
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sylvania, and Illinois for the purchase of fuel, oil, and coal; to Laborers employed every day on plantations during year, 30,000. 
Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, uth Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Extra laborers employed during 70 or 75 days, harvesting, 30,000. 
and Tenne e for cottor od meal as fe — rs, and to the stock- You can see from the above that we buy goods, supplies, machinery, 
raising States of the West ‘for other fertiliz and and other things from the following States, viz: 

VW this great agricultural product of the 0 nited States has at all First. Factories built from the products of the New England States, 
time cen the pride of the Nation, has been looked upon with favor | Middle Western, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky, in the way of 


th its great political parties, and has been regarded by one as | boilers, mills, evaporators, pumps, and other machinery, appurtenances. 


not only a maximum revenue producer, but as a proper commodity to Second. Mules from Kentucky, Tennessee, illinois, Missouri, Texas, 
tected along with the other protected articles of the United | and Kansas. 
State and by the other political party as being one of the greatest Third. Implements from Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
I nue producers, and, therefore, entitled to remain upon the dutiable | and Pennsylvania. 
r the purpose of raising revenue, and incidentally for protec- Fourth. Plantation railroad equipment from Alabama, Illinois, Penn- 
tion nd this policy has amounted to a tacit agreement, which has | sylvania, Ohio, Missouri, and Michigan. 


existed for more than a hundred years between the Government of 
these United States and its various individual citizens, who, upon the 
faith of the existence of such tacit contract, have invested their sav- 
ings in sugar properties under the firm belief that this tacit agree- 
ment would be lived up to and the industry would be nurtured and 
protected instead of being destroyed; and 


_ Fifth. Fuel oil and coal from Atabama, Texas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and I)linois. - 
e Sixth. Insurance is placed in all the large companies of the United 
States 

Seventh. Factory products after manufacture are distributed through- 


VW 7 | . . : 2 out the United States by all trunk lines entering the South. 
creas all tools, agricultural implement , and machinery which are Bighth. Factory supplies: (a) Lime, mostly from Alabama; ()) 
purchased by the sugar producer for the maintenance and operation | pyjjqi ing materials from Alabama, Missouri, Illinois, and Maine; (c) 


of his factory and farm remain on the high protective list; that such 


legislation is inequitable, unjust, and discriminative: Therefore be 
it further 


| 
Hardware from Alabama, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. 
| Ninth. Peas from Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, South Carolina, North 
Resolved by the above-named citizens, That they as Louisianians and | Carolina, and Mississippi. 

\merican citizens do protest against the action of Congress in its Tenth. Commercial fertilizers made from the animal products of 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and all the States of the West, as well 
as Texas. 

Eleventh. Feed from the entire West and Texas. 

+ Twelfth. Lubricating oils from Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, and 
exas. 

Thirteenth. Cooperage from Indiana, Ohio, Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Wages amounting to $15,000,000 paid out of the pay rolls of 
sugar industry is distributed thrematiant the whole of the United States s, 


pi sed destruction of their industry; they protest in the name of the 
‘ erce of the United States, whose trade balance it will greatly 
iinpait nd in the name of the public fisc, whose revenues it will 
greatly deplete; they protest in the name of the cane planter, whose 
fie! ds il go to waste and ruin; they protest in the name of the manu- 
facturer, whose magnificent factories will stand idle and become the 
prey ot rust and canker; they protest in the name of 60,000 laborers 
orks 

I 

u 

ti 

T 

j 





iplos ed in the cane fields of Louisiana, whose means of livelihood will 
ye destroyed, and of the 250,000 women and children who are dependent | both directly ‘and through the merchants of the city of New Orleans. 

All wage earners, with the exception of a few Italians, are natives 
of the United States. 

By referring to the present tariff you will see that all purchases 
made by the sugar planters are articles protected by a high protective 


pon these wage carners for their support and maintenance; they pro- 
st in the name of the artisan, the mechanic, the overseer, the engi- 
leer the sugar chemist, and the great horde of skilled laborers who 
ive devoted their lives their energy, and their means in qualifying and 
fitting themselves for the task of filling these responsible positions where | tariff, as foilows: 
just remuneration is the price of such skill; they protest in the name Oats, 15 cents per bushel. 
of the citizens of New Orleans; in the name of its bankers, its mer- Wheat, 28 cents per ushel 
chants, Its tres ade and its manufacturers against the destruction of Flour. 28 per cent ad valorem 
this great ine lustry which for more than 100 years has formed the Beans, 45 cents per bushel. 
' f the growing commerce of its port; they protest in the name Machinery, 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Burlap and other articles, which you can very readily find from you 
last tariff bill. 
You will see by the above that all machinery used in the sugarhouse 
| is subject to a tax of 45 per cent ad valorem 
The balance of trade between sugar factories and the merchants of 





of the bill farme r of north Louisiana and Georgia and Alabama and 
North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, who 
receive hundreds of thousands of dollars every year for their extra crop | 
of peas purchased by these planters and sown to enrich their lands; 
they protest in the name of the mule raiser of Missouri and Tennessee 
id Kentucky and \rkansas and Illinois and Kansas, who annually reap | the United States, you will find by investigation, runs up into the mil- 
the golden harvest of $1,000,000 for the new supplies of mules each | lions, which you can readily find by referring to hearings before pre 
year farnisbed to this industry; and at last they protest in the name | yjous Ways and Means Committees to which Louisiana planters have 
of every American who is in favor of fair and just treatment of its | testified ~ 
citizens at the hands of their Government. | , | You will also find that by destroying the sugar industry of the United 
Net only do they protest, but, coupled with this protest they appeal | States and by the passage of such a bill that over $100,000,000 of our 
to the citizens of New England and the East, whose agricultural imple- | money will have to go abroad to buy foreign sugars, seriously affecting 
ments they bay; to the planters of the South, North, and West, whose | the balance of trade with other countries. ae r 
foodstuffs, mules, peas, aud fertilizers they buy; and to every other 
citizen of these United States who is willing that no injustice be done, 
to call upon his Congressman and Senator individually and ask that 
this blow be not permitted to fall upon the sugar producers of Louisiana 
and the other 17 sugar-producing States of this Union; they appeal to 
the Congress cf the United States for fair and just treatment at its 
hands, to not ruthlessly disregard the fixed policy of the Nation with 
reference to this magnificent agricultural industry, and not to destroy 
but to assist it in order that it may in a few years be able to supply 
this great Nation with its necessary quantity of sugar. If this appeal 
is heeded not, then they appeal to that grander and more august branch 
of the Congress of the United States, the Senate, which has imme- 
morially been renowned for its considerate and conservative action on 
all questions coming before it, to interpose this time-honored principle 
and rule of action as a shield to ward off the eee being dealt 
to this industry by its less considerate and more radical brother, the r TE, TaR ay -PPECENT Re 
lower Hlouse of Congress; and, should all of these appeals fail, they In rHe House or Ret RESENTATIVES, 
then finally appeal to the Chief Executive of this great Nation to exercise ry aed _ ~ > 
his prerogative, the veto power, to write the word “disapproved” upon Friday, March 15, 1912, 
this proposed law, and thereby forever put his seal of condeusnation upon | On the bill (FH. R. 21213) 


Economie Management of a Private or Cooperative Business. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES V. FORNES 


OF NEW YORK, 


ee 


to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 





this effort to destroy one of America’s greatest agricultural industries. revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
Respectfully submitted. States, and for other purposes.” . 
Rr. ©. Mrurine, Chairman, JAMES C. MuRPItY. - ra ‘ 
Jutes GopcHaux. Henry N. PHarr. Mr. FORNES said: 
Jvies M. BurGureres. Louis P. RICE. Mr. SPEAKER: An effective and economic management of a 
os aan - chi Gaaiiiaiaadiies lhl asaall Br = aaerae in private or cooperative business is the true agency to meet com- 
committee us read Se ee ® COPY OF the statistics compiled by ‘he | petition and to sell in the home and forelgn markets. . Success 
THE INDUSTRY’S STATISTICS. results from ability and perseverence; economy from the power 
New ORLEANS. March 9, 1912. | to secure the article of trade or material to manufacture at the 
Our subcommittee met this afternoon, and below you will find figures | lowest cost. To accomplish this requires ample capital and 
which we have gotten up hurriedly and feel confident that they are very | established commercial credit, for lowest prices are, as a rule, 
near correct, viz: os fi i | fixed on the largest quantities purchased. This is the inevitable 
Saeed ee arene we a Seve mana a, “a Goo, 000 | natural law, and no human law can change it unless in violation 
Mules. : a cea ae tle ~ 10.000) 009 | of man’s ordained right to exercise the power of ambition and 
[mplements__~ -~~----------------- 2, 000, 000 | to display the master mind. These natural rights being funda- 
Plantation, railroad, and cqaiomest calaried oficers ang” 0" | mental principles of human efforts, it becomes the duty of gov- 
“clerks | eee, ~—- 2, 500, 000 | ernment to maintain them for each individual or cooperation 
Factory upkeep and repairs__--------~-----------~----- 1, 250, 000 | alike, and that the revenue exacted for the proper support of 
¥ ac sary sumetien.. peace enero Ae aan one the Government should be impartial and just concerning every 
Factory taxes and saa PaGb cn Mes Co oie 525, 000 | industry and investment. This treatment will reward the honest, 
Freight on —_ to fac weit ia 1, oo 000 | capable, and industrious and eliminate the dishonest, indifferent, 
Breit hae inctadine $500,000 for salaried officers and "2? | and deficient in capital, credit, or ability. Upon this basis a tariff 
clerks_....--- Di es this a etal thas galanin _... 12,000,000 | grants neither an advantage nor a disadvantage in the home 
Annual renewal of mules ~--------------------- 1, 000, 000 | market, although it may endanger or prevent the possibility of 
Peas and commereis fertilizers ---------------------- 1’ doo’ ooo | a low enough cost of production to sell in foreign markets, and 
Land taxes 2nd insurance on buildings___.__._._-._______ 750, 000 | to do which is all important for the steady employment, and 
Lumber, building materials, hardware, implements renewed therefore the economic employment, and production, insuring 
annually, CC... en nsewnnnennwannnnsnenanenses 1, 000, 000 | support and contentment to labor and profit to capital. These 
Petal. ncdcins tc SA aan 144, 475, 000 | should be, and are, the aims of the Democratic Party in the 
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honest revision of the tariff. The cost of living is relatively low 
when the income warrants the price. Grant fair and steady 
wages by fixing the world’s market prices for labor’s produc- 
tion, then foreign markets will largely contribute in the pay- 
ment of employment and dividend on capital. I have not the 


history records in finance, manufacture, and trade, because I 
desire to have printed in the Recorp, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to do so, the substance of an address delivered recently by 
one of New York City’s most prominent citizens. His success 
as a jurist, his conception of public duty and the administration 
thereof will form a brilliant chapter in its history of ceaseless 
devotion for the public welfare in behalf of our great Nation’s 
metropolis, and therefore for our country’s prosperity. 

The Democrats do not propose free trade. The Democratic 
position is admirably stated in the speech which the Hon. 
William J. Gaynor, mayor of New York, made recently at a 
Democratic dinner in that city. Mayor Gaynor said: 

The question before the country is not one of free trade but of levy- 

« our tariff om imports in a way which, while it raises a sufficient 
revenue, will work the least injury and do the most good to the people 
of the country as a whole. That idea took root among us when we 
were still British colonies struggling for independence and has grown 
ever since. No doubt it has branched out, now and again, into abuses 
and into favoritism by law to individuals or classes, which is the worst 


of all abuses in govermment. It is these abuses we want to do away 
with, and that is the issue. 


That this task of tariff adjustment could not be done rashly 
or without due regard to business conditions, the mayor was 
careful to state. On this subject he said: 


But we may not prudently entertain the notion of doing away with 
our immense tariff structure at one stroke. In that way we wouk 


create disorder and panic, and do great harm to honest business and | 


honest people. Our tariff system has been long in the building, even 
from colonial days, as I have said. ‘To pull it down all at once would 
be a revolution and lead to great disasters. When society creates any 
system by law, and especially after it has fostered it for a long time, 
and everyone has conformed to it, society should not do away with it 
except in a way so well considered and gradual as to do no unreason- 
able harm to individuals and to the community. Even a tethered bull 
who has wound around his stake while grazing until he has brought 
his nese up against it has to slowly unwind again sooner than tear 
his nose to pleces in an effort to get away. 

I say our tariff system again, for system it is. It may serve a pur- 
pose admidst so much talk to see how our tariff system, with all of its 
favoritisms, injustices, and crudities, has gradually grown up. It is 
the result of repeated votes of the country on the question. here are 
signs of a realizing sense throughout the country that we have gone to 
extremes and ought to recede. 

After we had achieved independence as a Nation one of our first as- 
pirations was not to remain pendent on foreign countries for manu- 
factured articles. The people of the colonies had been subjected to that 
condition—had been admonished that they should be agriculturists and 
depend on the mother country for manufactured goods—and were much 
averse to it. That was one of their grievances. Hence we find that 
the tariff law of 1789, the first ssed after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, was drawn for protection as well as to raise revenue. The 


next tariff act, that of 1794, went still further in the direction of pro- | 


tection against foreign imports and in favor of our small, struggling 
home industries. The tariff act of 1816 continued in the same direction. 
And so it went on without much, if any, objection until after 1830, 
when some States and localities began to strongly object that since 
they were solely agricultural they were receiving no benefit from this 
tariff system. The matter was brought into party contentions in that 
way. There followed some reduction of tariff duties. The tariff act of 
1857 went in that direction and made wool free. The commercial hard 
times which ensued made the tariff question still more acute. It be- 
came more than ever a party question. But the extremes to which 
tariff taxation was to attain later were not then thought of. I 
do not suppese that Hamilton and, later, Clay, who favored a rea- 
sonable protection, ever foresaw the unscientific extremes it was to 


grow to. 
Then, after reviewing the successive tariff laws down to the 
present law, Mayor Gaynor ably stated the principle which 


should guide us in the revision of the tariff. This principle he 
stated as follows: 
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This review suffices to remind us that the question which confronts | 


us is not one of free trade, but of a judicious but firm reduction of the 
tariff. All of its extremes should be cut out. Free trade is a long way 
off. We must have sufficient revenue and, therefore, an import turiff 
- But it should be so applied as to produce no injustice or favor- 
itism, 

Let us then stand to the assertion of principle that we recognize no 
excuse for a protective tariff on any article except to protect the Amer- 
ican workingman from having his wages run down to the level of wages 
in the country which produces that article. When a tariff tax goes 
beyond this the excess should be cut off. Such excess does not benefit 
the workingman. It makes everyone pay to aggrandize a few. It is a 
Scandalous thing to have a tariff tax on manufactured articles so high 
as to enable the manufacturer of such articles in this country to 
—— abroad at a profit at a price lower than is exacted in this 
country. 

And we must stand to this further principle, namely, that, except for 
revenue only, there is no excuse at all for a tariff tax on imported 
articles which, from peculiarities of soil or clime or any other special 
and abiding cause, we can not produce at all or can not produce enough 
of them for our consumption. If our lands are general y of so high a 
grade, for instance, that they are put to a more profitable use than 
sheep raising, and therefore we do not and in the nature of things will 
hot produce wool enough for our own use, then there should be no tariff 


. unless out of necessity for revenue, And so on all down the 


, - | beyond 
ime to present in detail the facts and figures which commercial | 
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Let the question be submitted to the enlightened Judgment of the 


country. Mark well that public opinion on the subject has now grown 
to be stronger than mere party opinion. 1 feel that I am not mistaken 
in this. 

President McKinley saw plainly that the gathering sentiment 


if the 
Nation would not put up any longer with a protective tarif which goes 
protection to American wages and was preparing to yield 
thereto. 
Public opinion is now ripe for the change. Let us not disappoint tt 
Let us go with it. I do net say let us lead it Enlightened public 
opinion in this country is such that the statesman does enouch who 
divines it, keeps up with it, and conforms to it. 


The Excise Tax on Business Incomes, 


SPEECH 
OP 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue Hovse or Represenrarives, 
Monday, March 18, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21214) to extend the special excise tax now levied 
with respect to doing business by corporations to persons, and to pro 
vide revenue for the Government by levying a special excise tax with 
respect to doing business by individuals and eopartnerships 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. Speaker: Inasmuch as this bill is certain to pass by an 
overwhelming majority, it is useless for me to take up the time 
of the House by a long discussion. 
views on it as follows: 

I can not give my vote for the excise-tax bill even though, 
perhaps, for campaign purposes some of its supporters ea!) it 
an income-tax bill. 

WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES. 

This measure is unjust, and we all know that it is uniust. 
It places a tax on the income of men in business or in a pro- 
fession, but it places no tax en the income of men who are not 
in business and not in a profession. I realize, of course, what 


I therefore beg to file my 


| the difficulty is which forces this unfair discrimination. In- 


comes of men not in business can at present only be taxed by 
the State governments until a sufficient number of States have 
ratified the constitutional amendment, which accords that right 
to the National Government. I suppose that within the next 
two years enough States will have ratified this constitutional 
amendment to permit the imposition of a national income tax 
on all incomes. Meanwhile I protest that it is unjust to tax 
some incomes and not other incomes. 

Moreover, this bill exempts from taxation all incomes below 
$5,000 per annum. I totally disapprove of so high an exemption. 
Provisions for exemptions from income taxation in other coun- 
tries vary from the exemption of incomes below $120 per an- 
num in Switzerland to exemption of incomes below $1,000 in 
Australia. One of the greatest dangers to this country is the 
extravagance of our citizens and of our governments. Men who 
are exempt from taxation can not be expected to take the 
necessary interest in keeping down expenses. It is not 
for instance, that the man with an income of $2,500 should 
pay nothing at all, if it is determined that national revenue shall 
be raised by an income tax 

Another feature of this bill is absolutely wrong and con- 
trary to the laws of other countries. <A professional man’s or 
a workman’s income and eapital both die with him. He 


rig 


not transmit his brains and his practice to his heirs. A mer- 
chant’s or manufacturer’s income and capital do not die with 
him. Is it fair to charge the same rate of ineome tax 1 nest 
a physician who has an income from his practice of $6.000 that 
you charge against the manufacturer who has an income from his 
| invested capital of $6,000? Yet that is precisely what you have 
done in this bill. The physician’s capital is constantly b 4 





exhausted as he grows older. 
fers no such diminution. 
WHAT A JUST INCOME TAX WOULD BP 

My idea of a just income tax is as follows: 

(a) First, the tax on incomes derived from invested capital 
should be proportional to the incomes taxed. An income of 
$50,000, derived from invested capital, in my opinion, should be 
taxed just twice as much as a similar income of $25,000 [ 
doubt the justice of a graduated income tax. In other words, I 
doubt whether it would be just to impose a tax of 3 per e¢ 
the $50,000 income and a tax of 2 per cent on the 
income. 

(b) Second, the rate of taxation ought to be different on in- 
comes derived from invested capital and on incomes derived 
from a man’s own brains, skill, or labor. Obviously it should 
be greater for the first class of incomes, unless the difference 
is te be offset by a property or inheritance tax. 


The manufacturer’s capital suf- 


ht on 
$25,000 
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(c) Third, the exemption allowed should be reasonable, but 
should not be high. I should exempt all incomes which are not 
large enough to afford a liberal margin over the annual cost of 
living reasonably enjoyed by American citizens. 

MY OWN POSITION ON THE INCOME-TAX QUESTION. 

In time of war I should probably be willing to vote for an 
income tax which might violate these provisions. 

In time of peace, unless the state of the national revenue ab- 
solutely demands it, I rather incline to the old doctrine that the 
right to impose inheritance taxes or property taxes or income 
taxes Should be confined to the State governments, so that they 
may meet State, county, and town expenses, and that the ex- 
penses of the National Government should be met by protective 
import duties and by our present sources of internal revenue. 
In this matter, however, I reserve the right to change my mind. 

WHY THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE REFUSED TO RATIFY THB 

NATIONAL INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. 

Undoubtedly gentlemen from the fertile Western States wouid 
eall this the selfish view of Massachusetts. I can not agree to 
that. Of course everyone knows that under a national income 
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tax almost the whole burden woul all on New York, Penn-| 
owe m ole burden wuld fall o . — | sible for the locomotive industry to be specialized, this is not the cas: 
| in France, where all builders of locomotives find it necessary to engage 


sylvania, New Jersey, and New England, whereas those States 
would receive but a small proportion of the expenditures. In 
spite of that fact you gentlemen from the West maintain that 
because Massachusetts is richer than the new States, therefore 
she is better able to bear the burden of taxation. Let us see 
whether that is the case. Massachusetts has no natural re- 
sources at all. 


with heavy fertilizing. I heard one of you gentlemen who are 
supporting this bill declare that in your State many a field with- 
out fertilization yields 5 tons of timothy to the acre. Your 
banks loan money at 8 per cent on farm property. Our banks 
must content themselves with half that amount. 

You have forests, you have mines, you have immense fertile 
fields, you have public lands to pay your school expenses. We 
have none of these things. 
chusetts Legislature has hitherto refused to ratify the consti- 
tutional amendment for a national income tax? Can you won- 
der that she is unwilling to surrender a part of her own slender 
resources of taxation? Massachusetts only to a small extent 
taxes incomes, but she taxes the property from which incomes 
are derived. In her necessity to raise money in every way 
possible she goes much further than most States. If a Massa- 
«4usetts man owns shares in a mill in New Hampshire, not only 
is his property taxed in New Hampshire where it is situated 
but his shares are taxed again in Massachusetts, although Mas- 
sacbusetts is put to no expense in connection with the enter- 
prise. This, of course, looks like double taxation, but the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts has held this tax to be consti- 
tutional. I refer to this matter merely by way of explanation 
of the attitude of the Massachusetts Legislature in failing to 
ratify the national income tax constitutional amendment. 

I have little doubt, however, that enough States will ratify 
that amendment so that in the near future Congress will have 
the power to impose a national income tax. It is obviously as 
much to the interest of the Western and Southern States to 
vote in favor of such a tax as it is for the interest of Massa- 
chusetts to vote against such a tax, 

As I am not a lawyer, I forbear to express an opinion as to 
the constitutionality of this bill. I judge from the debate that 
there is grave doubt as to this question. 


The Excise Tax on Business Incomes, 


SPEECH 





HON. WILLIAM ©. REDFIELD, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 18, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21214) to extend the special excise tex now levied 
with respect to doing business by corporations to persons, and to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government by levying a special excise tax with 
respect to doing business by individuals and copartnerships. 

Mr. REDFIELD said: 

Mr. Speaker: I heartily approve this measure whereby a di- 
rect tax is laid upon a large amount of taxable wealth that now 
contributes nothing directly to the support of the Government. 
And I approve it the more that it permits the removal of tariff 
taxes which are no longer needed by the manufacturers whom 
they are supposed to protect. To illustrate this I read the re- 


port of Mr. Marcel Bloch, motive power inspector of the Paris- 


Can you wonder that the Massa- | 


Orleans Railway, reprinted from the Revue Generale des 
Chemins de Fer in the Railroad Age-Gazette for June 11 and 1S, 
1909 : 

COMPARISON OF LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES, GERMANY, 


AND FRANCE (TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE GENERALE DES CHEMINS 
DE FER). 


[By Marcel Bloch, motive-power inspector of the Paris-Orleans Raltway. | 


During the last few years French railways have purchased in Ger 
many and in the United States a certain number of locomotives at more 
satisfactory prices and deliveries than those offered by French builders. 

It is the purpose of this article to investigate the various causes that 
justify this difference in price and delivery by —— of locomotive 
building methods and conditions in the United States, Germany, and 
Irrance. We will consider the questions of earlier delivery and lower 
factors separately, although it is clear that both are — go factors 
A company crowded with work will naturally demand higher prices 
than one lacking orders, and, of course, the delivery will be earlier for 
the latter than for the former. 

The requirements of each country have been responsible for the erec- 
tion of shops whose size is proportionate to the local demand. Con 
sidering only standard-gauge locomotives, it would appear that the 
United States, with two large companies and a few of minor impor- 
tance, has an average yearly capacity of over 5,000 locomotives; th: 
14 German locomotive works can deliver each year 2,000, while in 
France, with 6 builders, only 400 engines are built yearly. 

Consequently, although in the United States and Germany it is pos 


in other work at the same time. For example, the Société Alsacicnne 
builds stationary engines, electric motors, turbines, and looms; th 
Vives-Lille Co. builds turbines, sugar-refining machinery, bridges; the 


| French Mechanical Construction Co. builds bridges, freight and passen 
| ger cars, shop machinery, etc., without mentioning the Creusot Co., t! 


It is an exceptional field in my part of the | Condition 


world which can grow 2 tons of timothy hay to the acre, even | 


Batignolle Works, and the French-Belgian Co.. which are all in the sar 
The locomotive iv a somewhat difficult machine to build, for 
prices are very closely discussed in France and inspection is very severe, 
and these requirements naturally cause French builders to devote them- 
selves preferably to other mechanical work. This peculiar situation 
appears to influence both price and delivery to a very great extent. 

* Having thus briefly exposed the purpose of this article, the writer 
will now consider in detail the methods pursued in the three conntri 
with illustrations taken from actual observation in different shops. T| 


| comparison being based only upon the construction of a locomotive of 
| the French type, the writer need not take into account the great ad- 
| vantage possessed by American and German builders when building 


locomotives of their own standard type, frequently duplicated. 
EARLY DELIVERY. 


Every locomotive building plant consists of the same number of de 
partments, namely, main offices, drawing room, power house, pattern 


| shop, foundry, blacksmiths’ shop, boiler shop, machine shop, and érect 








ing shop. 

These departments will be considered successively in the above orde 
without going into details familiar to most readers, and the writer wil! 
note only the characteristic differences of execution obtaining in th: 
different countries. 

Main office.—Americans, being men of action, always wish to accom- 


| plish things rapidly; they think and act rapidly and always seek the 


shortest way of reaching the desired result. It is always more im- 
yortant in the mind of an American to obtain results rapidly, even if 
in some cases better results could be obtained by slower methods. Thi 
accounts for the rapidity of execution in all American offices, so sur 
prising to a European. As an example, take the handling of incoming 
mail at the Schenectady works of the American Locomotive Co. The 


| letters arrive at 7.30 a. m., brought by one of the company/s messengers 


from the post office. They are immediately opened in the mail room 
and distributed by boys 13 to 15 years old to the various departments, 
where such replies as can be decided immediately are dictated at once 
to stenographers. When a reply requires careful deliberation the clerks 
at once obtain the desired information, and as soon as received dictate 
the letters and send them up ready for signature. All the higher em- 
ployees are authorized to sign for the manager and write the latter's 
name with their initials after it. Outgoing mail is then carried to the 
mail room and posted. Extensive use is made in America of the tele- 
zraph and telephone, which are much more readily accessible than in 
Europe on account of the greater number of lines and competing com- 
anies. Americans appear to use them regardless of cost, which is much 
higher than in France. All large plants have their own telegraph opera- 
tor, and generally lease a special wire, connecting them with New York 
or Chicago, according to their location. With such an organization it is 
easy to understand how — replies can be received, particularly 
when the use of the signature is: distributed among so many different 
employees. Replies are often made over the telephone or telegraph. 
Papers, letters, etc., are carried from and to the various departments 
by messenger boys 13 to 15 years old, one of whom is assigned to every 
foreman’s office. 

Both in France and Germany the office system is much more com- 
plicated. Confidence in the ability of subordinates is much more limited 
and individual re is less general than in America. In the 
latter country each man is responsible for his own actions, while in 
Germany and France the chief of the department bears the full burden ; 
this method necessitates a large amount of checking, inspecting, correc- 
tions, etc., which, while they have their advantages, naturally greatly 
lengthen the time required. 

From the point of view of rapid production the American system 
certainly presents very great advantages. 


DRAFTING DEPARTMENT. 


American drawing rooms are organized in a very remarkable manner 
and always greatly impress the European who has occasion to visit 
them. The work is gotten out in the following order when, as generally 
practiced in America the builders furnish their own working drawings 
and desi their locomotives themselves: 

The chief draftsman gives the principal data of the engine to be de- 
signed to one of his leading draftsmen, and the latter, with one or more 
assistants, establishes the design and passes it on to one of the detail 
draftsmen, each one of which completes the design pf that part which 
2 specialty. Detail draftsmen are divided in departments, as 
ollows : 

1. Boiler, ash pan, firebox. 

2. Frames and crossties. 

3. Cylinders, steam pipes. 

4. Rods, pistons. 

5. Motion work. 
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6. Suspension, wheels. 
7. Tenders. 
« Runboards, cabs, pilots, ete. 
ror the delivery of these drawings to the different shops each one of 
the above departments follows-a rigorously established order issued by 
the superintendent of the drawing room. his order, in tabulated form, 
ives the maximum number of days which must elapse between the 
‘very of drawings to the shop and the complete termination of the 
engine of lot. The delivery of these drawings is therefore based 
n the delivery of the first engine. Each draftsman makes his own 
ings, which saves him from completely finishing his pencil draw- 
‘nes: being in possession of all details, it is easy for him to finish his 
srneing even from a mere rough sketch. In this way the position of 
er is suppressed, with corresponding saving of time and _ force. 
Lastly, a very complete system of classification by numbers of all draw- 
; permits the draftsmen to refer with great facility to previous simlt- 
drawings for guidance. A great number of fittings, such as cocks, 
\| shafts, ete., does not vary from one type to another, and for such 
. exists a collection of “ standard drawings,” which greatly facili- 
the work. 
In Germany and France two or three draftsmen get up the design 
. locomotive complete. Their drawings are not transmitted to the 
ers until they are complete in every detail. The only difference 
ting between French and German drafting methods is the more ex- 
ive use in Germany of the standard drawings. This is accounted 
f y the fact that the German locomotive is much simpler than the 
rreneb, and that German builders, being allowed a much greater lati- 
ie in the matter of details, generally base new designs upon those of 
otives built, thus enabling an entire design to be gotten up in 
less time. 
MATERIAL ORDERS. 
is clear that the greater a country’s production of raw material 
sasier it is for builders to obtain their supplies. In this matter 
is an enormous difference between the United States, having an 
1} production of 25,000,000 tons of cast iron, Germany, with 
0,000 tons per year, and France, with only 3,000,000. It is clear 
t French builders, all other conditions being equal, are greatly handi- 
capped by long delays in the delivery of raw materials. 
ill three countries as soon as the draftsmen have finished their 
e chief draftsman receives from them a complete statement of 
iterial required, which is transmitted to the purchasing depart- 


rapidity in getting out drawings, as well as the small amount of | 


ng and inspecting to which American work is submitted, permits 
to get these material sheets out much sooner than their European 





= of material, in Europe as in America. 
industries in the large New York and Chicago office buildings 

wily facilitates and expedites the transaction between builders and 
houses. 

dson Terminal Building, contains the offices of the American 

I tive Co., the Carnegie Steel Co., the Worth Bros. Co. 
), the Railway Steel Spring Co., ete. In a few minutes orders 
placed for plates, axles, tires, wheels, ete., after short inter- 

with the manufacturers and without exchanging letters or tele- 

The rapidity with which these orders are placed is further 

ed by the extraordinary capacity of American shops, which can 

from the manufacturers contracts for a certain period of time, 

ig them when placing the order simply to state the amount and 
required. The Pratt & Letchworth Co. and the Union Steel 
Casting Co. may be quoted as examples; these companies furnish the 
\merican Loeomotive Co.'s steel castings almost exclusively. In Ger- 
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The purchasing department immediately gets in touch with | 
But the centralization of | 


A single building in New York, for instance, such as | 


(steel | 


French foundries are generally much older and their equip t it 
of date as compared with thase of Germany and America Mold id 
| foundrymen are more experienced and careful; the castings ‘ 1 
| have a much finer appearance; but tl time required is a i l 
| longer, with the possible exception of one foundry, recently I lled in 
the Nord district, which can easily deliver one cylinder in a k In 
another large French foundry, now somewhat out of date, the fi ving 
time is required for the casting of a double-compound locomotive 
cylinder: 
a tii lacnisndies siniintariainegicts salen cerciientioniins 6 days 
Drying_-- sini jacinta a 1 day and 21 
Remolding._..---- snncqtaicbtsidiiiiiaeaveanel : 5 days 

Total " ‘ 12 days 

that is, practically two weeks. This foundry can not therefo 
more than four cylinders per weel ibout 20 tons of iron ! 


some of the locomotive builders, such as Henschel and Borsig, are | 


acturers of their own raw material. Others obtain theirs from 


inufacturers in Rubr and Schleswig and must bargain with the | 


for prices and deliveries. 

l'rance, with the exception of the Creusot Co., no builders produce 
own materials, and it appears that every order placed must be 
ly negotiated with the manufacturers. 

se different conditions naturally have a great influence on the 


dates of deliveries. As a general impression, I should say that in the 
United States the capacities of plants are designed not for supplying 
t iverage demand of the country for such products, but for maxi- 


m requirements, when the country is in full prosperity. It is there- 
re clear that orders gay during a time of medium prosperity can 
be executed very rapidly by companies thus equipped. Of course, the 
execution of the recent order placed by the Paris-Orleans Railway with 
the American Locomotive Co. for 30 Pacific type locomotives can not 
be taken as a conclusive demonstration of the early deliveries possible 
in America, for it was placed during a period of general depression, 
when orders were lacking everywhere. It is, however, interesting to 
note that the Worth Bros. Co. started rolling the steel boiler and tank 
plates for this order on the same day that the telegram giving them 
the order was received, and that the entire order was executed in three 
weeks’ time. Mr. Garbe, general manager of the Prussian State Rail- 
Ways, says in his recent work, “‘ Die Lokomotive der Gegenwart,” that 
When rush orders are placed American locomotive builders can be in 
receipt of the boiler steel within five days and that four days later 
cast steel side frames can be ready for slotting. 

_in Germany these deliveries are much less rapid. The large orders 
placed by the navy often crowd manufacturers to their full capacity. 
For such builders as Henschel and Borsig this difficulty is avoided, as 
they can place their orders ahead of others, being the owners of their 
own material ee shops. The following example may be quoted: A 
number of plates having been ordered from the Borsigwerk (Schleswig), 
the latter was able to submit for inspection 30 boiler plates which had 
heen rolled during the night. This a during a period of great 
activity and was only rendered possible by the issuing of special orders 
to the works to get these plates out ahead of any other orders they 
might have on their books. As a general rule, however, German manu- 
facturers are able to deliver their material in good time, and night 
work is always done during prosperous times. 

In France the mills are less well equipped than in Germany. In 
normal times they are able to offer satisfactory deliveries, but as soon 
as orders increase they become congested with work and the shipments 
are delayed, often for several months. For boiler and frame plates the 
Shipments vary from three weeks to four months, according to the 
amount of work in hand. 





SHOP PRACTICE. 

It is not the writer's object to go into intricate details of shop con- 
struction ; this varies very greatly and is entirely dependent upon local 
conditions. For instance, the American Locomotive Co. has been able 
to extend its works at Schenectady, having ample property at its dis- 
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posal, while the Baldwin Locomotive Works, being hedged in at Phila- 
delphia, has been obliged to seek additional shop space by superposition 
of several stories. However, on account of their larger ca) 
American and German builders have been able to expand their 
much more than it was possible in France 


icities, 


hops 


POWER TIOt 

Power houses are very similar in all three countries, with the excep- 
tion that automatic stokers are used almost exclusively in America 
and Germany, while in France their number is limited: it is also notice 
able that in the latter country the power house is not developed en the 
Same scale as the shops themselves Most French shops appear to be 
always short of compressed air for air hammers, etc. ; their compr 
rarely yield more than 350 to 500 cubic feet per minute, while in 
America a production of 1,400 to 1,700 cubic feet is common 


SES, 


ssors 


PATTERN 
three 


SHOP 
The differences in all countries are trifling; the s! ; can 


deliver a pattern for a single cylinder in about three wecks and for a 
double cylinder in about one month. 
FOUNDRY 
In addition to their size and the large number of cupolas as compared 
with the actual production, American foundries are exceptional well 


equipped with molding machines, 
chinery generally. while the 
and as rapidly as possible. 


crane facilities, and power! 
force is trained to work 


systemat 
The foundry at Schenectady, for instan 


650 feet long and 175 feet wide, is divided into three sections or floors; 
the main floor has two 10-ton and two 25-ton high-speed overhead 
cranes. At the lower end of the foundry there are 30 Tabor molding 


machines with eight 5-ton cranes; numerous pneumatic hoists help the 
molders to set their cores. The output of this shop is 7 cylinders 
per day, corresponding to 50 to 60 ton Two days are gener v 
necessary to finish an American cylinder, one day for molding, one night 
for drying, one day for remolding and pouring. Four days are required 


for a double-compound locomotive cylinder Floor iron is always cast 
in g-een sand by means of white metal patterns and Tabor molding 
machines. 

The output of German foundries is necessarily lower; the Borsig 
foundry casts about two cylinders per day, with a total output of about 
40 tons of cast iron. Molding machines are less extensively used than 
in America and are generally hydraulic, which makes them necessarily 
much slower than the American machines. The latest and most up-to- 


date German 
machine ; 


does not possess a single r ding 


foundry, at Hann Z 
it requires about seven days to cast a cylinder in Germany 


ver, 











kK ; 
done 


per day, and no night work is 


The following table can now be established for making a « } 
cylinder : 
0 —eeeee - t 
OE nescence a 
CO ae 

BLACKSMITH SHOP 

Blacksmith and hammer shop practice is radically different ( 
many, the United States, and France. In the two forn 
and particulariy in the United States, parts are very rough f ! 
and much more machine work is therefore necessary to bring thet i 
to finished dimensions 

In France the common practice is to give the rough forging a 


and size approximating as nearly as possible the finished part 
Americans who have visited French shops have noticed with what 
fection the French smith succeeds in forging parts. Yet it 
testable that with the modern machine-shop facilities and p 1! 
machine tools the utility of leaving as little excess metal as po ! 
forgings disappears almost completely and the careful French smiths 
work becomes to a certain degree useless. 


In Germany some of the most modern shops now use the oxhyd: 
burner for the more complicated forgings, such as eccent! 
rod straps, draft-gear hooks, etc., which are cut out at high »s 1 


(about 2? inches per minute for 2-inch thickness). This pract ives 
making special dies. 

French shops are beginning to use the same methods; t! Denian 
shops, for instance, have recently welded mudrings with an acet m 


burner. 
BOILER SHOP. 

French shops are incontestably superior to German and American 
as far as careful boiler work is concerned. The short life genera 
required of locomotives in the United States renders carefully finished 
work less necessary ; however, even when French inspection is im ! 
the work is gotten out much more rapidly in the United Stat t 
France. This is due, in the first place, to the powerful machir 
which American shops are equipped and also to their standa 








practice. Taking as an example the American Locomotive ¢ 
shop in Schenectady, which is wonderfully well fitted. and meas 
650 feet long by 175 feet wide, the following table will show th: der in 
which boilers are gotten out: 

South. <---> North. 
Bending. Drilling. Punching. Shearing. Layingout. Mate: A) 

¢ —_ - 
omen 

Riveting. Assembling. Erecting Complete boilers 
Machine tools. Flanging presses. Crown stays and stay bolt bes 

This order is always followed strictly: the plates ar ved from 
the mills through the door at (A) and follow the direction of the 
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arrow, being successively laid out, sheared, punched, drilled (in series 
of four or five), then bent, welded, and arrive thus to the southern 
side of the shop, and start up again along the middle aisle, where they 
are first adjusted and riveted, then assembled, and finally the complete 


boiler is put togeth During this time the fire boxes have been pre- 
pared in the eastern part of the shop; plates are flanged ard drilled, 
mudrings milled and drilled, crown stays and stay bolts threaded. The 
assembling of the boiler is done by the help of two 35-ton overhead 
cranes. Thus boilers advance from south to north as their construction 


is proceeded with. In this manner handiing of boilers, etc., is reduced 
to a minimum; stays and stay bolts are set by compréssed air, which 


is distributed generously throughout the shop. On account of this 
logical and rigorously followed order and thanks to a large foree (I 
have seen 18 men working at the same time on one of the Paris-Orleans 
fire boxes), astonishing results are obtained in the matter of quick 
execution The most wonderful feat ever accomplished was the con- 
struction of a complete boiler in three days and three nights, from the 
laying out of the first plate to the last detail on the boiler. This is 
certainly remarkable, notwithstanding the fact that it is quite an 
exceptional performan and that the finished boiler was probably not 
of highest perfeetion. 


For establishing a comparison between the three countries, the con- 
struction of 30 boilers for the Paris-Orleans Railway may be cited as 
an example. The Schenectady works began by making dies for all fire 


box, fire-box shell, and side frame plates. These plates were then 
flanged or bent on a press without the least difficulty. In France the 
number of dies used was much smaller, and the fire-box plates were 
flanged with smal! flanging presses. The same process was followed | 
in Germany, but the boiler makers in this country being much less 
skillful than in France caused a great deal of time to be lost. The 
fire boxes were placed in their shells only after many failures. 
Although it must be considered that 30 locomotives were ordered in 


America, while only 10 were placed in France and Germany, and that 
therefore the American builders found it more to their advantage to 
make dies for all flanged plates, vet it is unquestionable that the 
method followed by the latter saved them much time and gave more 
accurate results. 

Little difference exists between the German and French methods of 
boiler construction, and the only advantage in time which the former 
possess results from the fact that they work both night and day, and 


that their work is less careful. This is proved by noting that a Ger- 
man boiler shop which delivers ordinarily 30 complete boilers per 
month, only succeeded in getting ont 5 French boilers in the same 


time, on account of more careful work being required by the inspectors. 
MACHINE SHOP. 


In this shop, more than in any other, 


is noticeable the radical differ- 
ences between 


American and European practice. 

An American manufacturer who has paid $10,000 for a machine 
wishes to make it pay for itself in the shortest possible time by 
obtaining the largest possible amount of work from it and by keeping 
down repairs. On account of the constant improvements introduced 
in machine design, he will find it to his advantage to scrap this ma- 
chine in a relatively short period of time, and purchase in its stead 
some new design invented or improved during that time which will be 
more powerful and yielding a better output. 

In Europe, on the other hand, machine tools are still considered as 











delicate pieces of mechanism, requiring scrupulous care, Whose life 
should be lengthened as much as possible by careful handling and 
frequent repairs. They are generally run by much lower-power motors 
than used in America, and sure not used except en carefully prepared 
forgings, in which the excess metal to be removed is reduced to a 
minimum. ‘This naturally carries with it a great difference in the 
time required for machining different parts. 
Hlere are some time studies taken in the three countries—milling 

side rods, horivental milling wheel: 

| Tnited | | 

ree a acatidal sina 

| States of |Germany.) France. 

| America. | 

| | 
Woumiber of rods worked ........ ccc ccccccccccccccesss 2 1 1 
Diameter of milling wheel.................- & 5.12 |} 6 
oe ee pe OT ENE LIE 4by 2 4.7 | 4 
ON i ae 4 1. 37 0.15 
i TL ee 60 46 37 
NG idan bias at tncuclecst ens cab giniece arse a : 2 1.12 1.38 
Weight of chips per hour.................. pounds 175 123.5 14 
Time required (rods 7.3 feet long)......-.- minutes. - 49 &8 71 
PONE isco ore ae sare ena horsepower. -| 150 (?) 112 


1 Electric motor 


This shows the time saved by the American machine. 
milled on one side in 49 minutes, while one rod is milled on one side 
in 8S and 71 minutes, respectively, in Germany and France. The 
forging is placed on the machine in a much more finished condition in 
France, therefore the time gained in America in the blacksmith shop 
should be added to the time gained in machining. The French shop is, 
however, ahead of the German, but the time saved by the former is 
compensated fully by the quicker forging work in Germany, which 
saving is considerably greater than the 17 minutes gained by the French. 

Grooving side rods on horizontal milling machine: 


United | Ger- 
States. many. 


NE sé inkn becire on iets daa nideasciebestedivatiadeus 2 1 
BE ND, os cine cee ieunistunccusesechsnactenaeateeeul () () 
OO eer rere ee inches. .| 11 5.1 
a el do. 33 by 2 2. 67 
ER Ee neadcaninvitnsaenseeshusebssus seucecnctects do 1 0. 
al tiiudh i nReteenstcacmawusinsateacenenen feet. .| 70 37.5 
DN cen knit Phe Mh hb ehiuiwunaieahakiwents inches. .| 2 1. 58 
eee ene pounds -| 242.5 6s 








2 Droop and Rain, 





1 Bement. 
Plaaing for guides: 





Two rods are | 







Schenectady. 


Feed per minute 


CEI, ITE ccnicirticlardsmmnnenisescerattiniines Ghanttidiinsbipa ign eeu 35% feet 
Welgnt Of CRABS DOE RNa. ccgecercteresiocnenin etait 265 pounds, 
PALER COL EL ALLE LIE IF 5 hours. 


For boring wheels the Niles wheel lathes are extensively used in 
America and give interesting results. The American Engineer gives tha 
following results a 1908) obtained by such a lathe, worked 


by a 25-horsepower electric motor, when boring 55-inch tires with two 
tools: 

Schenectady. 
I nr crgetncnenpcer cretion mre cntintentnneenennnsneditin aiprechinasinanpiisesiiinit 21 feet 6 inches 
k ecd_ Ee ee % inch. 
ROS GE I nin sete serenentndiamenntnaabaaniaaam Se inch. 
Weight Of COIS GOP DOME ccc cr icieinitts ices 160 pounds. 


With one machine, a hoist, and one helper a man has been alile 


to 
bore 41 tires in a nine-hour day. 


He could have bored 54 with two 
hoists and two helpers in the Chicago shops of the Chicago & Nort} 
Western Railway. In Europe, with the air lathes generally used, the 
slowness of fixing, etc., and the lower cutting speed, only 6 tires can 
be gotten out in a nine-hour day. 

These examples show the considerable advantage gained by Americans 
in using more powerful machines and harder tool steel. But thesyg nre 
not the only factors to be considered. American engineers have @)<o 
succeeded in reducing the time required for mounting parts on machines 
to a minimum; as soon as the drawings are finished the drawing reom 
designs and studies the quickest way in which these operations can he 
done. The foundry and machine shop make specia! jigs and supporis 
whose shape and size are such that after fixing them on a machine t 
workman has only to securely fasten all bolts holding the part to be 
machined. These jigs are numbered, and the same number appears on 
the drawing of the part, and the workman is thus advised what par- 
ticular jig should be used for that part. The most remarkable applica- 
tion of this method is the manner in which the Schenectady works of 
the American Locomotive Co. bored the double low-pressure cylinder in 
the recent Paris-Orleans order executed by them. S soon as the sides 
ef the cylinder saddle had been planed the cylinder was placed on the 
bering mill by means of a large cast-iron support, made in such a way 
that the center line of the cylinders coincided exactly with the center 
of the movement of the tools. For milling the valves, planing, etic. 
three more similar jigs were made, thus avoiding all lmying out and 
greatly reducing the possibility of errors. The same applied to driving 
boxes. These were planed in lots of 18, bolted to a cast-iron jic, 
which held them rigidly in the required position. The high-pressure 
eccentric cranks were also turned in this manner, and the time for lay- 
ing out was thereby saved. 

Durepean engineers are beginning to realize the large advantages (e- 
rived from these methods, and several shops, such as the Eastern [1/)!- 
way of France Epernay a and the Cail Locomotive Works at Denain 
(France), are introducing them. But European builders are rarely wiil- 
ing to invest so much money in up-to-date machine-tool equipment, 
dies, jigs, ete., unless a large number of locomotives ordered in one lot 
justify this expenditure. 

ERECTING SHOP. 


Much more allowance being granted builders in the United States in 
fitting, ete., the latter are able to erect their locomotives in a very 
short time, as there is little adjusting te be done. For French locomo- 
tives. which are put together much more carefully and precisely, these 
facilities do not exist. Nevertheless, some remarkable results have 
been obtained in quick work, due en to the specialization of 
the different gangs and the personal initiative which their foremen are 
allowed to use. The 300 men working in the Schenectady erecting shop 
are divided into 20 specialized gangs, while in Europe these gangs do 
not number more than 10 or 12. In America the different gangs work 
simultaneously on the engines which are on the floor; each gang fore- 
man is permitted, on his responsibility, to begin operations on any 
engine he deems sufficiently assembled for the purpose. While the first 
Paris-Orleans locomotive required 38 days for assembling, the last but 
one only demanded 13 days, the workmen being thoroughly trained to 
the work in hand. 

In Germany the assembling is not conducted on the same basis, as 
the frame is finished throughout, cylinders adjusted, etc., in a special 
shop, and is not placed over the pit until these operations are com- 
plete; the engine is therefore in an advanced stage of erection before |' 
reaches the floor, and the time for assembling proper is therefore 
greatly shortened. Lut notwithstanding this, it takes from three weeks 
to one month before a French type of compound locomotive is ready for 
test. The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean suburban locomotives now 
building at Hanover require as long as six weeks for erection. L 

Although in France it has taken up to 80 days to assemble an encine, 
there are some erecting floors very well organized, in which the labor 
is as much specialized as ssible. Assembling is done very quickly, 
considering how complicat French locomotives general’y are, and it 
often happens that an engine is only 15 days on the floor. 


YARD FACILITIES. 


The American practice of working as rapidly as possible has nat- 
urally brought with it a large increase of yard and general shop facili- 
ties, such as powerful cranes, yard engines, etc. European shops are 
now generally equipped with a fairly good amount of yard tracks, loco- 
motives, and cranes; but the latter, particularly, work much more 
slowly than American machines of the same power. For an example, 
all the cranes at the Schenectady works having 20 tons capacity or less 
move at a speed varying between 300 and 500 feet per minute, which is 
rarely reached by French or German cranes even of very small capacity. 

LABOR. 


The character of workingmen in the three countries ts also entirely 
different. The American, desirous of having all comforts around him, 
wishes to earn the largest amount possible in the shortest time. Al! 
labor is organized on this basis; the labor unions uphold it very strongly, 
and, keeping away from politics altogether and only acting for the 
fmancial good of their members, second the workingman very effectively. 
Time labor, always to be preferred in work for which great exactness 
is required, is replaced by piecework whenever possible. In this system 
the workmen receive in addition to their regular compensation a certain 
bonus based upon the gain on standard time for the part he is working 
upon. This bonus is generally calculated so as to divide equally be- 
tween the workman and his employer the amount gained on standard 
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This system, although greatly in vogue in the United States, has 
many disadvantages, such as the continual discussions which arise, the 
vention of the unions, etc, which render its application rather 


time 
im 


d it. and in the locomotive business, in which standard time is 
» determined, preference is shown for piecework, or “ contractors.” 
latter are generally either foremen or other men in the confidence 

the company to whom the works pay fixed prices for the various 

The contractor attends himself to enrolling the required num- 
men and pays them as he deems best, either by plecework or 

s day. This system is very much in favor at the Baldwin Locomotive 

Works of Philadelphia, and is also used by the American Locomotive 

( at Sehenectady. It is rather difficult to obtain much information 

+t the contracts between employers and contractors, as the details 

h are kept secret as much as possible. This system has the dis- 

tage, no doubt, of preducing an inferior grade of workmanship, 

i would require very careful inspection and supervision. The latter 

enerally rather searce in American ee where everything is sub- 

te to the rapidly of execution. But the rapidity of contract labor 
tainly very great. 

workmen, as stated, specialize as much as possible in one kind 

rk, or even on a single machine. But it must be said that in 

\ a the increase in the efficiency of a workman does not to the 

xtent as in Europe cause an attempt on the employers’ part to 
diminish the bonus allowed to the workman. In the United States, 

' . labor is high, it is particularly desirable to increase every man’s 

cy as much as possible and derive all the possible benefit from 

this increased output. This tendency has been noted by most Europeans 

r America, particularly the English Mosely commission (1903). 
rnes states! that in the Westinghouse Pittsburgh shops a man 

» 26 cents per hour can easily increase his pay to 40 cents; from 

; observation it appears that bonus work generally corresponds 

{ 33 per cent increase in salaries, while in many cases observed re- 

y this increase has been as high as 50 per cent. 
In Germany the ordinary workman has a very different character 
m the American. The Berlinese frequently change their occupation 
| are generally of wandering disposition. The large number of dif- 





ferent industries in Berlin make them much harder to please than their | 


qualifications justify. The number of parts rejected on account of care- 
ness of workmen is very high in the Borsig Locomotive Works at 
recel, near Berlin, and shows conclusively that the average German 


mechanic, although reputed, is greatly inferior to the French and 
American. He is generally well paid, but the tendency is to decrease | 
the standard price paid for parts as the output increases, and this is 
certainly no ineentive for him to work rapidly. 


rhe French workman, much more skillful, is placed In the same con- 
French companies generally limit to a certain sum the amount 
nus their men can earn, and this limitation has caused, in the 
north of France particularly, a tendency in the labor unions to compel 
their members not to work above a certain amount, in order that the 
panies may find no pretext to lower their rate schedules or obtain 
f their men more than a certain amount of “‘ bonus” work, usually 
between 30 and 40 per cent. These conditions are responsible for the 
low output and tardy development of French shops. Indeed, some 
mpanies have entirely suppressed piecework on this account. 
There is another practice in American shops which greatly helps 
rapid production; with the possible exception of some automatic ma- 
ines the American shopman only runs one machine. American en- 
gineers claim that they save consiaerable time thereby. It is not to 
he questioned that the French shop practice of having one man run 
two machines, or two men three machines, causes considerable loss of 
time. While it is true that these losses are not noticeable at once, and 
that it does not often happen that both machines are idle at the same 
iime, there is no doubt that the men do not obtain the maximum re- 
is the machines are capable of producing. It is impossible to follow 
| observe the tool progress. It often happens that a man finishes 


ditions 





vork on two machines together, and the result is that one of them 
remains idle while he fixes a new part on the other. While there are 
s dvantages in this practice, and at least one-quarter is saved on 
t ay roll when the men are paid by the day, the American system 
makes a larger and quicker output possible, and is therefore more 


economical in the long run. 
RESULTS. 


The natural results of American shop practice, where the machines 
are worked to their utmost capacity and frequently renewed, and 
where labor is organized so as to place speed above everything else, are, 
of course, in the locomotive industry, a much more rapid execution 
than can possibly be obtained in Europe. 

On two different occasions the Paris-Orleans Railway ordered in 
America locomotives of French design throughout, twenty 10-wheelers 
Irom the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1906 and thirty Pacific type 
from the American Locomotive Co. in 1908. The former were ordered 
in December, 1906, and delivered in June, 1907, while the latter were 
ordered in February, 1908, and delivered in August, same year. In 

th eases six months sufficed to build locomotives of entirely new 
type, with which the shopmen were totally unacquainted. 

In Germany a number of consolidated locomotives were ordered from 


the Borsig works. Orders for raw material for these engines were 

placed in July, 1907, yet the first engines were not delivered until 

April, 1908, five per month being shipped thereafter, and the last loco- 

motive was not completed until October, 1908. It therefore took 14 

months to build these engines, which was a much longer time than had 
en stipulated in the contract. 

‘ lhe results obtained in France when normal business conditions pre- 


are comparable to those obtained in Germany; but when the works 
are crowded it is impossible to obtain any but much longer deliveries. 
I instance, an order placed in France in January, 1907, was not de- 
livered until December, 1908, viz, 24 months after signing of contract. 
Another order for 20 locomotives, placed in March, 1906, was not 
shipped until January, 1908, for the first locomotive, and June, same 
year for the last, a total delay of 27 months for the execution of this 


order. 


COST AND PRICE. 


Analyzing the cost of 'ocomotives is generally very difficult. It Is 
rarely possible to obtain the elements on which a price is based, and 
manufacturers naturally do their best to keep this essential part of 
their business as secret as possible. For an outside party to establish 
& cost is generally guesswork for the greater part, and only approxi- 








1See J. Barnes's report on Mechanical Shops. 








| served, which may be accounted for by the 


mate results are obtained, chiefly by comparison and a careful study of 
the methods used in different countries. 

The chief factors of a cost list are labor, material, and 
pense factor. 

The selling price is obtained by adding the profit, or margin, to the 
total estimated cost. 


general ex- 


LABOR. 


The writer has shown in this paper the radically 
tions between American and European labor. As a result 
comparison in the two continents differs greatly. 

The following table shows the average pay of American 
French labor: f 


different condi 


the rate of 


, German, and 


United States.| Germany France t 
Boiler Ps tktiniesanacennes $2.80 to $3.10 | $1.50 to $1.7 $1.20 to $ 
Machinist ............ > Wto 2.80 1.25to 1.4 1. » 1.30 
I a 2.500to 2.80] 1.20to 1 1OOto 1.4 
einai ti ctindi cube ent canes 1. 3 about s ) SO 


To these salaries must be added a 


bonus, often exce¢ 
in America, but between 30 


and 40 per cent in Europe ‘he ay 
ratio between European and American salaries is between one-third l 
|} one-half. The average German salary is slightly greater than th 
French. In the large cities a 25 per cent difference is at times « 





difference 
and the franc. 
MATERIAL 


AND GENERAL EXPENSE FACTOR. 


In France there is no metal market; hence no material p » list as 
in Germany and America, and therefore any estimating based on the 
figures contained in these market reports would be impossible It 


true that these market prices are often ignored totally, ivate <« 
tracts being made between manufacturers and builders on bases often 


different from the quoted market price It is extremely difficult, ur 





the builders are willing to divulge the information themselvy wl : 
they are very reluctant to do—to give any reliable details on the ay 
age cost of materials 
The writer has, however, been able to reach some satisfactory resul 
by comparing costs of locomotives built by the railway companies in 
their own shops, both in America and in France, which are given below 
These tables are based on two single expansion 2-8-0 consolidation 
type locomotives, weighing S7 and 93 tons, respectively, built in 
America, and on two French freight locomotives, namely, one consol 
dation and one 4-8-0 type, both being four-cylinder compounds 
Cost of a consolidation single expansion locomotire of American design 
built in the United States in 1907. 
[Weight in working order, 87 tons; w temy ft 
Labor Material I ! 
PT ON ceticcnccecees ean xe $1,047 $2,102 $3, 149 
:. 4 _. See pv entnnnnaee ee 584 1,811 2,395 
e Ne i ao 205 644 9 
ith ccncaneehenan dein 150 1 1 } 
Patterns, tools, ete... ; ; pa taxes 3, 488 5, 40 s 
IIs Sc acdebscnasssadaeesed 2,533 417 
6, 007 11,827 17, 848 
Overhead charges. ............ LES kes 1,534 
Cost per locomotive and tender 5 
Cost of locomotive alone, $16,987. 
Cost per pound, $0.094, 
Cost of a consolidation single expansion locomotive of American de 
built in the United States in 1968. 
[Weight in working order, 93 tons; weight empty, 83 
Labor Ma ! T 
pS ee en $1, 04 $2,292 $ 
Tank shop. . aE ; hee 639 1,349 1,9 
Brake. ces ° ** 189 O15 “y t 
Wheels and axiles.................. 166 1,59 1 ) 
Patterns, tools, lat Sautaicas , 500 t i 
OMRON GPO as. 5 ais So cve secs coves cccesass 800 ¥) l 
t 10 12,667 ) 
I ts aca aces 
Cost per locomotive and tender........... ana 1,554 
Cost of engine alone, $19,407. 
Cost per pound, $0.107. 
Cost of a four-cylinder compound consolidation type Fi h f 
locomoti of Irench design. 
I cai rd ig clin withered a $10 ; 
Patent royalty.__..___-- ane oO 
General expenses : . s 1, 0G 
Drawing-room ¥ ‘ oe 
Labor wa ; a - 3, O08 
Overhead charges on labor (100 per cent of labor) “ ‘ 508 
a ceed a ae 


Cost per pound, $0.126, 
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Cost of a four-cylinder compound 4-8-0 type locomative of Prench design 
built in France. 


Material sass an cteaben-ainaheiencteiimeteaiatsardtseentgitnedien tiietiaaat hemes iesatiea aaa $12, 142 
lactor — oe oe we mm we we wr oe wen = eee ww wwe 655 
Labor oan ---<s:stiieiteanseiemanaies 3, 175 
Overhead charges on labor (70 per cent approximately) ----_- 2, 064 

Total ee ee ee 18, 036 
Eegeet waite: GE BON. cccstnbcunrennttntnipammatin eee 807 
Sat: ttt, ~nnssimenenionpnataliscteoeallauiamente celia: cuca aaa 

( t per pound, $0.109. 


The following tabulated statement gives a résumé of the above tables, 























separating laber from material and adding to each item the general ex- 
penses, proportionately, for American locomotives: 
American locomotives. 
Weight empty, | Weight empty, 
| 82 tons; loaded | 88 tons; loaded Average. 
| weight, 87 tons. | weight, 93 tons. 
iat ri 
er | Per Per 
al. | al. | 
| Total | pound. | Total pound. | Total. | pound. 
| 
oe Dt | 
Lal vd f ik Seat ee $5, 425 |. ...20- £4 og Serres ere ees 
Part of ge Xpenses........ | 513 | eee icy tases alk 
_ S dapnannieat lh eiememniidiaiiliateihlianannmeniipniecaiiieet 
Total for labor............. 5,938 | $0. 033 6,625 | $0.034 | $6,: 
Material and fnetor.............- O08 bisics dp 1, SD Balle ns cece 
Part of general expenses. ....... Bt. == eo | ee Seer 
Total for material..........| 11,142 -062 | 12,780 | .066 | 11,961 - 064 
ee | 17,078 | .095 | 19, 408 | 


| .100 | 18,243 | 0975 


French locomotives. 








Consolidation. | 
$7,017 | $0.047 | $5,240 |$0. 0335 
11,772} .O073 | 12,797 | .086 


4-8-0 type. | Average. 


Labor and overh 
Material and 


1d charges... 
overhead charges. . 


$6,028 | $0. 04 
12, 285 | - 082 





Grand total................| 18,789] .125 | 18,037 | 1195 


| 








With the exception of the arbitrary percentage taken as overhead 
charges, which is only estimated, the above statement is interesting and 
gives very clear comparisons between the costs of production in the 
different countries. 

Thus, notwithstanding the considerably higher prices paid for labor 
in America, the net price per pound falls much below the average cost 
in France. This is due partly to the fact that many parts used in the 
American locomotives are delivered finished and ready for application 
and that the labor proper on these parts is charged to material. The 

reater simplicity of design and lesser amount of finish must also be 
ed in American locomotives, as the engines considered are of 

* expansion type. But notwiths 
rence in cost is worthy of consideration and is without doubt due to 

| American shop practice and general methods of construction. 
r besides the extra cost accruing in America on 
“d finished and ready for application, there is a 
50.246 per pound between the two costs, representing an 
French prices of about 30 per cent. 

We will now consider the American price per pound, as 
compound los 


t 





AAA KH MeeT 
- 


Ss in tl 


{ applied to a 
motive delivered in france, by adding the factors appear- 


s ’ 


ing in the following table: 
Cost per pound in America for a single expansion locomotive_._ $0. 0975 
Overhead charges on capital (not considered in a railway com- 
pany, but which must be added in the case of a manufac- 
turer) nei a a eee -O11 
Extra for copper fire box and stay bolts (say $1,200 to $1,400 
per engine) - te aie ee ee ati . OOF 
Extra for compounding feature asia itallasisaciecinsinp iniemiataan - 008 
Duty when entering F1 See ‘ aad a - 018 
Stripping, boxing, packing, insurance, reassembling at destina- 
tion (apout $2,000 per locomotive) sin isiatelesiign onatocdiatataeameaialiaa -011 
Oe I avin orc enick ce dened tenet ened - 1525 
To this cost must be added the expenses incidental to more rigorous 
inspection by French railways, better finish being required; radical 
changes in current shop practice rendered necessary in the construction 


18, 313 | 122 | 


» a 





tanding these factors, the dif- | 


of an entirely new and different type of locomotive; also the legitimate 

protit to which builders are entitled. It will therefore be seen that in ordl- 

nary times American builders can not successfully compete with French 

prices. American locomotives can only be sold in France during periods 

of great aciivity, when French builders are unabie, owing to full order | 

books, to offer satisfactory deliveries, or else during times of depression 
when builders 


in America are willing to sacrifice all or a part of their 
usual profit in order to keep taeir shops going. 

German labor is generally higher than in France and less good. 
Material expensive in France, particularly on account of the high 
duties imposed, the minimum rates of which are as high as 64 cents to 
$1 per 100 pounds on steel plates, 73 cents for rough tires and axles, 
and 54 cents on shapes. 

In a recent report made out by the Tariff Commission, Marc Reville 
writes that the duty imposed on imported material necessary for the 
construction of a compound locomotive weighing 63 tons amounts to a 
total of $1,703, corresponding to 1.23 cents average per pound of fin- 
ished engine, 


| lows: 


The duty on imported locomotives——1.4 cents per pound—amply pro- 
teets French builders. It is a significant fact that in the revision of 
the tarif? now under discussion the large French metal industry hays 
asked for no additional protection. It may therefore be assumed tha: 
builders consider themselves sufficiently, even amply, covered by the 
actual schedule of rates. 

There are no data proving that this duty of 1.4 cents per pound on 
locomotives imported from ee is greater than the actual cost of 
production in the two countries. e have seen in this paper that. as 
far as labor is concerned, the German builders have a distinct disad- 
vantage. It may therefore be correctly assumed that with the tari? 
now applied, in addition to the frefght charges which German builders 
are obliged to pay, there is no apparent reason for the German locomo 
tives being any cheaper than the French. 

It may be drawn from the data given in this article that in norma! 
times, and for locomotives of French design delivered in France, |itt 
or no advantage is possessed, as far as price is concerned, by American 
or German companies over French builders. But builders in the United 
States are far ahead in time of delivery. 


As confirming substantially the statements made in the pre- 
ceding report, let me cite also an extract from an article by 
Naval Constructor Louis Barberis, Royal Italian Navy, pub- 
lished in Rivista Marittima and printed in a translation by A. 
Conti, in Volume XXIV, No. 1, of the Journal of the American 
Society of Naval Engineers, February, 1912. He states that the 
following average cost prices per ton of displacement of the 
Dreadnought type of battleships have been derived from his 
studies: 


Hull and a " ~ 
machinery. ammunition. 
OO... dvb és ceeds s SE tbsintesn Ree $182 $401 
CN ba. a cic ect iasCesctadducdscacspaverdss ceuee 214 416 
CN. Ss ne kb ac bsbs ds cebindccingeeesdsstovidesd 212 417.5 
SIU. 54556. 5.5 ose ct Soctscddcdvadigie Hockeses ee shicbenes 256 490 
BRO siden ncccedusaccavdsctibadbamadecsewnn dae 247 525 


And he then proveeds as follows, speaking always of “ The 


| cost of Dreadnoughts ”: 


In regard to cost of production, the nations may be grouped as fol- 
England, Germany, and the United States, where ships are com- 
paratively cheap, and Austria and France, where ships cost much more. 

In the first group, England pays very little for hull and machinery 
while armor and ordnance are comparatively expensive. In the Unite: 
States armor is cheap; in Germany this is so with ordnance, although 
this is probably due rather to the small proportion of the displace- 
ment assigned to the battery than to the lew cost of German ori- 
nance. 

If the Texas had not been ineluded in the average the mean cost for 
the United States would have been slightly less than for Germany. It 
must be noted that the low cost of the Nassau class is for ships with 
reciprocating engines and 11-inch guns. 

In France ordnance is comparatively expensive. This is easily ex- 
plained for the Dantons, owing to the large number of turrets, but is 
not so justified for the Jean Barts. For Austria armor is rather mod 
erate. Due to the fact that her ships have only four turrets and tha 
the Skoda artillery is rather light, the cost of Austrian ordnance can 
not be considered moderate. Very high is the cost of machinery; and 
even the continuity of demand (which is, of course, a factor In | 
cost) has not been able to overcome the monopoly of the Stabilimento 
Teenico Triestino 

With the exception of the United States, where the increased cost 
due to the eight-hour clause, the general tendency is toward a slig 
decrease of cost. In France, particularly for the last two ships, t! 
has been a sensible reduction. Armor is now much cheaper everywhc! 
and within the last two or three years this is true for turbine m: 
chinery. On the other hand, tin and copper cost more, and even ste 
is slightly higher, but this has very little importance in the total cost 
of a large warship. 

In conclusion, a new ship of 25,000 tons complete, but without 2m- 
munition, could be obtained nowadays from shipbuilders of vari: 
nations at the following prices: 


a ict hici ce it Bice Leen tnt ale tee east ze $10, 100, 009 
IG isi 5 csdncrtnncntligigidciencimintath eaestebiycerivse caldera aiden 10, 400, HOO 
CEE Te OO cd tiesto eee 10, 580, O00 
pS ETRE Ea SF 2 TI A Eee EE ek 12, 300, OHO 
tee RR BET ee Ea ee ee ees 13, 100, 000 


For the ship complete and ready for service we should add to these 
figures about $400,000 for general expenses (such as the Navy's desizo 
ing staff, experimental tank, civil employees, inspectors, crews aboa 
ship during completion, etc.), and at least $2,000,000 for ammunition 
(in France, where a larger allowance is carried, an allowance at 
least $2,500,000 should be made) and $200,000 for torpedoes, navigatins 
instruments, ete., all of which, although taken from the Navy’s stock, 
must, nevertheless, be replaced by a new supply when a new ship 33 
ordered. 

Therefore the taxpayers of various nations for each new ship of 
25,000 tons need the following appropriations: 


ee aii a et Echt ncntslcbatbbatcnlil $12, 600,000 
OI ans cnttienni dics cncnancticsin nisenibinitipetnmidintmametinencapnamls 12, 800, 000 
ee acs tntiicis ccc taiinidincasinsiciaiinsetitianiiastiaiin lignans 13, 000, O00 
Ce, RE ee eT ee 14, 800, 000 
ID. ccsenecciiitetilbinccniainns titiiagsitliaatatadiapticiitigilaaennn iat iantiaaamiing 15, 600, 009 


This shows at a glance how the Mediterranean nations are badly 


handicapped in comparison with other nations where the steel industry 
is more advanced and whose shipyards, owing to a larger and steadier 
—,. are in better condition to give a return on the large capital 
nvested. 
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Free Sugar and Excise Tax. 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In rHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1912, 


On t pill (BH. R. 21214) to extend the special excise tax now levied 
respect to doing business by corporations to persons, and to pro- 
revenue for the Government by levying a special excise tax with 
et to doing business by individuals and copartnerships. 
MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said: 
\ir. Speaker: The free-sugar bill and the excise-tax bill are 
nion pieces of legislation. 


| 





of duties for revenue only, or free trade as expressed in this 
bill, they will seon have the opportunity But they sl l 
willing to give as well as ke.’ If they demand ot if 
what they produce and sell, they ] i be w to ‘ 
protection to what they buy and consume If they insist 
all duty on sugar be removed they mld be wil to ! i 
bounty on sugar meusuring the differe e in the eost of prod 
tion at home and abroad, for the rotection of domes ro 
ducers in order that their business may not be destroved 

Sugar is treated by all civilizel nations as a 1 pro- 
ducer. Since the creation of our fiscal system, over a hundred 
years ago, sugar has been on the dutiable list, sa nder the 
McKinley law, when there was a surplus of revenue approxi 
mating $100,000,000 a year. Then the protective | \ 
not abandoned, for a bounty of 2 cents a pound was pai 
| domestic sugar. The Wilson-Gorman law levied a duty of 40 
per cent on sugar. During several years back th verage 


c The free-sugar bill was first | 
re ed and first to pass the House, and should have had the 
I of way in its legislative course, for if it does not become | 
a there will be no demand for the revenue which the excise- | 
tax bill is designed to produce. 

removal of the duty on sugar will entail a loss to the | 
t) ry of between fifty and sixty millions a year, and it is to | 

that loss and to raise the funds to pay our current ex- | 
. es that resort is had to an income tax on business. Able | 
1 wyers assert that it is unconstitutional, and that it will be | 
set aside by the court. Even if held to be valid, no facts or | 
v nsidered arguments are submitted which warrant the | 
conclusion that it will preduce fifty millions or even twenty mil- | 


] s of revenue. 
ment and good business management are concerned, the propo- 
sition is to surrender a certainty for an uncertainty, a sure 
revenue for a guess and a lawsuit. 

re is an irreconcilable difference of opinion between the 
advocates and opponents of the sugar bill as to its effects on 
the price of sugar in this country. One says it will lower the 
price from a cent and a half to 2 cents a pound, and keep it 
down. Another says it will not reduce the price at all; that 
the foreign producers and refiners will absorb the duty now 
to the Government, and that the consumers in our country 
will get little or no benefit. The probability is that neither 
statement is strictly correct, and that the truth lies somewhere 
between these two extremes; that the foreign preducers will 
raise the price and apprepriate as much as possible of the pres- 
ent tariff duty. The American consumers will get some, and the 
importers and refiners will absorb considerable and make tre 
mendous profits. That is the way it seems to me after reading 
and hearing much debate on both sides of the question. Cer- 


+ 


tain it is that surprising and unexpected results often follow 
changes in the import duties on articles in common use in this 
country. The Payne tariff law reduced the duty on meats and 
immediately the prices rose. It reduced the duty on lumber, 


and the prices went up. It put raw hides on the free list, and 
they went up. It reduced the duties on boots, shoes, and leather 
goods, and they rose in the markets of this country. 

In the spring of 1898 a tax of 10 cents a pound was put on 
tea 2s a Spanish War tax, and tea in this country did not rise 
o exceed 1 cent a pound. In the spring of 1902 that duty was 
ken off, and it did not fall in the market to exceed 1 cent a 
Just what will happen in this country if the duty on 

gir is removed only time and the logie of events will de 
ermine. If the price in this country is not materially reduced 

\inerican beet and cane sugar producers will centinue in 
‘ss, and, with active and healthy competition, tend to check 
unlimited extortion by the Sugar Trust. 


nse oo 


should drep from a cent and a half te twe cents a pound our 
home preducers would be driven out of business in a short time. 


Then the refiners would have the people of this country at their 
mer and would raise the price to the limit of their greed. Cer- 
lain it is that the refiners, and especially the Sugar Trust, want 
the duty removed, and they know what is for their interest. 

tepublican organization of the House, by a motion to 


recommit, offered to accept a sugar schedule with tariff rates 
equal to the difference in the cost of production between this and 
foreign countries, thereby waiving the clause in our last na- 

ial platform for reasonable profits, and the differential on 
relined sugar and Dutch standard color test, which none but 


experts fully understand. That is a straight protective duty to 
the home producer. That will mean, in my judgment, the reduc- 
Uion of the present duty by nearly one-half. It would maintain 
our cane and beet sugar business, and if our opponents are 
correct in their contention it would reduce the price of sugar 
to the people by from 75 cents to $1 a hundred pounds. 

If the people of our country have become tired of reasonable 
protection to home industries and are ready to adopt a system 


Whereas if the price | 


Therefore, as far as receipts for the Govern- | 





price of sugar has been lower in this than in a 
lized country save England, It would be unfair to 
off all protection of our domestic sugar by one act and wi 


out any bounty which may sustain home producers until th 


ny other 


very 


can adjust themselves to the new conditions. If we are to 
adopt the policy of free trade, then we should reduce Le 
duties gradually and proportionately, so that any business 


which is paying higher prices for what it buys may have some 
order 


protection on what it that it 
exist until the free-trade level of wages and commodities may 


be reached by all. 


sells, in may be able to 


Last fall, when the sugar reports from other countries indi 
cated that the world’s crop was short about a million tons, the 
Sugar Trust took advantage of that scare and raised the price 
of sugar higher than for many years, and much higher than 
was necessary for reasonable profits, and kept the price up 
until American sugar came into the market in competition and 
bore down the price. 

If by the removal of the duty on imported sugar our home 
producers will be driven out of business, thereby reducing the 
world’s supply by about 900,000 tons a year, the importers 
will be sure to take advantage of that shorta d raise the 





price to our people beyond what it has been in the past with 
import duties paid. 

It is contended by the Democrats on the Ways and Means 
Committee that the proposed excise law will be sustained by 
the court as valid, and by the Republicans on that commit 
that it will be declared by the Supreme Court to be 
stitutional and void. It is claimed by the 


Democrats that 


it will produce sixty millions of revenne, and by the Repub- 
licans, if all its provisions are sustained by the court, it wi 
not produce to exceed twenty millions. These will remain dis 


puted questions until they are settled, 

Court and the other, in case the law is 

administration. 
It is ealled an 


the one by the Supreme 


sustained, by its act 
excise 


tax to distinguish it from 


tax, whieh has been declared unconstitutional: and the i 
jority frankly admit that it is not the kind of a law ft! 
would propose had the Congress the constitutional power ft 
enact such a law as they would like. 

The man who puts his capital into a manufacturing business 


buying materials, hiring labor, putting money into circulati 
and helping promote the general 1 
suffers the loss if his enterprise fails. while if he succeed 
taxed on his profits. On the other hand, 
his capital in gilt-edge stocks and 
off coupons and is an idle drone on society—escapes the 
The Rockefellers, Caruegies, Astors, and Vanderbilts pay not! 
because their money is not engaged in active busines 
men who are engaged in active business are, in case of suc 
taxed on their investments and the fruits of their lnbor I 
idle rich are exempt. The industrious men of erdinary mea 
pay the tax. It is a premium on idleness and sloth and 
imposition on industry and thrift. Officials of the Federal Go 
ernment are expressly included for taxation, 
State, county, and municipal nents 
eepted. All in all it is crude in 
sions, and a bungling attempt 


hibition against such an income tax 


prosperity of his com: nity 


the man who i: 


is d nothing but ent 


bonds does 


while officials 
govern are expressiv ex 
form nd unf iy iv) ts pro 
to sidestep the constitutional pr 
the matoritv would 


sure, {ri med mn | ‘ 


to propose. It is strictly a political me: 
majority of the House in the hope that it will appen! to the 
great majority of those people who will not come hin its 


provisions. 

As a resident and Representative of New York State I an 
opposed to this measure becnuse it proposes to tap a source of 
revenue which should be reserved for the use of the State. So 
much has been said on the free-sugar and excise-tax bills with 
regard to their general effect on the business and prosperity of 
the country that I would not attempt to discuss them were it 
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not that I wish to point out to the people of my State how this | 


excise-tax measure, if enacted into law, will par_icularly injure 
them. 

Our State has been and is engaged in many public enterprises 
which other States are demanding at the expense of the Federal 
Treasury. In 1826 the old Erie Canal was opened to navigation 
from Albany to Buffalo through the center of our State from 
west. About the same time the magnificent Mississippi 
was opened up to cultivation and its products shipped 


east to 


Valley 
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to New York and other eastern cities by that canal, to the great | 


advantage of western farmers. 

In 1895 the State bonded itself for $9,000,000 for deepening 
and improving the Erie, Champlain, and Oswego Canals. 

In 1903 it bonded itself in the sum of $101,000,000 for the con- 
struction of what is known as the Barge Canal. 

in 1909 it bonded itself in the sum of $7,000,000 for the im- 
provement of the Seneca and Cayuga Canals and in 1911 it 
bonded itself for $19,800,000 for the terminals and facilities of 
the burge-canal trafiic. . 

Thus it is seen that since 1895 it has assumed a bonded 
indebtedness in the sum of $138,800,000 for canal enlargement 
and improvement, and there is no doubt the expense will exceed 
that sum by many millions of dollars before the canal is com- 
pleted and all riparian and other damages settled. 

I'rom the year 1817 to September 30, 1910, it spent the enor- 
mous sum of $364,473,363.25 on canal construction, improve- 
ment, and maintenance, principally on the canal which paralleis 
the New York Central line from Albany to Buffalo, which has 
been a tremendous benefit to western farmers and producers by 
keeping down freight rates, not only on the New York Central, 
but on all railroads from the West to the Atlantic seaboard. 

While New York has been assuming those heavy obligations 
and constructing those magnificent public works, very largely 
for the benefit of other States as well as itself, what have the 
States whose Representatives on this floor are the most clamor- 
ous for this bill: been doing for themselves in canal construc- 
tion? Nothing. This is not technically correct, for they have 
been very busy and enterprising in creating national waterways 
associations, deep-water ways associations, public improvement 
commissions, and many other organizations, and they have been 
spending a little money for junkets, dinners, cigars, and wines, 
and other entertainments, to which Congressmen have been in- 
vited, to the end that they may get their canals dug by the 
Federal Government. 

In 1905 New York bonded itself for $50,000,000 for the im- 
provement of its highways. That sum is practically all spent 
and nearly as much more by counties and towns, which are 
required by law to contribute toward their road construction. 
And it is now proposed to authorize an additional debt of 
$50,000,000 for the continuance of this work. What have the 
other States whose Representatives are advocating this meas- 
ure as a stroke of genius in financeering been doing? Why, 
their Members have been introducing bills in Congress—30 or 
40 of them—for the construction of their roads by the National 
Government. Those bills are interesting from their variety, 
originality, and recklessness, but all have a common purpose— 
to draw money from the Federal Treasury to do for them what 
they should do for themselves. 

Some of those gentlemen who are not quite ready to surren- 
der their State rights and antipaternalistic views would draw 
money from the Federal Treasury and deliver it to their State 
officials for road construction. Those who are willing to waive 
their theories when appropriations for their States or districts 
are concerned would have the Federal agents go into their 
States and build the roads. Some would have the Government 
build grand highways across the country in all directions radi- 
ating from Washington. Others yet would have the Nation 
construct a magnificent Lincoln memorial boulevard from the 
Capitol to Geitysburg in order to commit the Federal Govern- 
ment to the policy of country-road building. 

New York has acquired 1,643,244 acres of forest reserves, at 
a cost of about $4,000,000, and has planted 15,000,000 trees in 
those reserves. It has a conservation commission for the care, 
protection, and reforestization of those reserves and the care 
and protection of fish and game, for which service there was 
spent in the fiscal year ended September 30, 1911, the sum of 
$607,875.08, while the gentlemen from other States who are 
shouting for this bill forced an act through Congress a couple 
of years ago requiring the National Government to buy their 
denuded mountain tops at good prices. 

New York is spénding approximately $1,000,000 a year for 
defense, which, while under the name of State defense, is in 
fact for national defense, the money being spent on the national 
guard, naval militia, arsenals, armories, and so forth. 

New York spent in the year ended September 30, 1911, $254,160 
through the health officer of the port of New York. That is 





the principal immigration port of the country, and money spe} 
in the inspection of immigrants and in preventing the spread of 


| disease inures to the benefit of the whole Nation. 


Other States, especially the smaller and poorer ones. 
constantly and persistently appealing to Congress to do for 
them many things which our State voluntarily does for itseis. 
The acquisition, protection, and reforestization of the Cats\i] 
and Adirondack Mountain regions in aid of navigation, as w: 
as for public health, is a great advantage to the country at large 
as well as to our State. It is a very large and expensive jp. 
dertaking, and if in any other State the burden and responsi- 
bility would be shifted onto the Nation. The same is true 


‘ire 


| the barge-canal project. 


am 





Now, in order to continue those great and necessary works 
and in order to pay the bonded indebtedness incurred for the: 
it needs the revenue proposed to be taken from it by this meas 
ure. The bonded indebtedness of our counties and towns, cities 
and villages, is enormous, many times the national debt. 
Municipal taxes are very heavy to pay the interest on those 
bonds and the current expenses, which are constantly increasing, 
To relieve the burden of taxes from our farms and homes our 
State government undertook several years ago to raise the neces 
sary funds to pay its current expenses by indirect taxes. It 
continued to do so for several years until last year, when res 
was again had to direct property taxation. 

The revenue which it is proposed by this bill to take for 
Federal purposes properly belongs to the States for the expenses 
of their governments, and the more that is extracted from them 
by this and Similar methods the heavier will be the direct tax 
on the real and personal property of the States. 

The corporation tax falls relatively very heavily on Now 
York, and it is quite certain that it would have to bear the 
burden of an excise tax of this character in an equal, if not a 
much greater, proportion. 

According to the census of 1910, the total population of the 
country was 91,972,266, and the population of New York was 
9,113,614, less than one-tenth. In the same year the revenii 
derived from the corporation tax was $33,511,525, of whicl 
New York paid $7,947,707.75, nearly one-fourth. 

New York paid approximately as much as 37 other State: 
according to the following statement taken from the last 
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These figures are significant and foreshadow what will hap- 
pen if this bill be enacted inte law and sustained by the court. 
The power and jurisdiction of the Federal Government wil! i! 
crease by leaps and bounds, and a reign of extravagance and 
waste will follow. Especially will this be true if the income 
tax amendment to the Federal Constitution be adopted. 

Why not build ordinary country roads out of the Federa' 
Treasury, when New York can be made to pay as much as 5: 
of the smaller States? 

Take the State of North Dakota. It has 70,183 square miles 
of area, wh''e New York has only 47,654. Therefore North 
Dakota has many long roads to construct and maintain. It 
pays of the corporation tax only $26,319.01. New York pays 
$7,947,707.75, or practically 302 times as much. Why not build 
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and maintain North Dakota’s highways at the expense of the 
Federal Treasury and make New York pay $302 for North 
Dakota’s $1? 

\ few weeks ago I received an engraved invitation to a 
notional drainage congress, held by an association of gentlemen 
ho propose to drain the swamps of the country at the expense 
of the National Treasury. Florida has about 19,000,000 acres 
of swamp lands; New York only about half a million. Florida 
contributes $109,009.39 of the corporation tax; New York, 
¢7.947.707.75, nearly 79 times as much. Why not drain the 
Fl rida swamps and Everglades at the national expense, since 
New York contributes $79 to Florida’s $1? 

“ Why not irrigate all the lands in the arid and semiarid 
regions of the West? Then why not dig out the stumps, clear 
away the brush, build fences, and cultivate the land? 

In the House the great States by their large delegations may 
he able to pretect themselves to some extent; but how about 
the Senate? Nevada, with only one one-hundred-and-eleventh 
of New York’s population has the same voting power, and the 
Senate does business largely by unanimous consent. It will be 
to the interest of the smaller States to combine against the 
larger ones, and if the present Senators from those States will 
be reluctant about it they will be promptly retired. 

Florida and North Dakota are extreme cases, but they illus- 
trate what will happen when the Federal Treasury is supplied 
with revenue from corporation, excise, income, and collateral- 
inheritance taxes. When 37 of the smaller States pay, in the 
aggregate, only as much as New York, while they have 37 
times as much power in the Senate, a combination will be 
formed and an indiscriminate assault will be made on New 
York and the other large and rich States for the money to pay 
the expenses of internal affairs and domestic improvements. 

it may be claimed that these raids on one section of the 
country for the support of another will be stopped by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. I greatly fear that it will not restrain the 
raiders very long. Where there is a will there is usually a 
way, even with the Constitution. 

Many Members in this body who voted for the purchase of 


wiht 


for reserves candidly admitted that their only constitutional 
justification for so voting was contained in “the general- 


welfare” provision of that document. That provision will in 
the future be invoked to justify any and every appropriation 
which the Congress, in its wisdom, may deem to be for the 
general welfare of the country. 

« Democratic Party stands squarely on a tariff-for-revenue- 
policy. It is proposed to remove the duty on sugar and 
the revenue by an excise tax on industry. Since tariff 
for protection is to be abandoned, then why not abolish other 
duties and raise the revenue by a larger excise tax or income 
or collateral inheritance tax? If 1 per cent is constitutional 
and stifiable, it may be raised to 5, 10, or 50 per cent; and 
that will be the tendency. 

The insurgency which has been developing in the Middle 
West and Northwest during the last few years is, according to 
my diagnosis, simply a manifestation of hostility toward the 
rich and concentrated East and near East. The farmers of 
the West were prosperous under the Dingley tariff law; but 


OnLy 


rais 


they were not entirely happy or contented, for they were jealous | 


of the eastern manufacturers, who, they thought, were making 
too much profit at their expense. They have been lashing them- 
selves into fury against the industrial, financial, and commercia! 


combinations and corporations of the East, and the nearer 
those concerns are to Wall street the more bitterly they are hated. 
rhe agricultural States of the West and South are drawing 


closer 
1), 


strated by the vote on this bill, because they believe they 
h: 


ve 2 common grievance against the East and are looking for 
an opportunity to get even. If this measure is passed and 
Stands the test, and then if the income-tax amendment to the 


Constitution is adopted, their opportunity will be at hand. 
They 


cit and industrial centers and pour the money into the Fed- 
Treasury with one hand and with the other draw it out 
for the construction of country roads, drainage of swamps, irri- 
sition of arid lands, and a hundred other local and domestic 
projects which were not dreamed of as national! functions uutil 
the advent of insurgency and progressive policies. 

rhe Empire State will be heavily in debt for canals, roads, 
forests, and many other internal improvements; and the rev- 
enues which should be reserved for the liquidation of that debt 
and current expenses will be appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for like improvements in other States. Any Member 
from New York or the other large, populous, industrial, and 
conservative States, be he Democrat or Republican, who votes 
for this bill will help precipitate a reign of populism and na- 
“onal socialism the results of which no man can foresee. 


eral 


together than they have been for many years, as will be | 


will proceed to tax the wealth and business of the large | 





Swamp and Overflowed Lands. 


SPEECH 
OF 


C. 


MISSOURI 


HON. L. DYER, 


OF ° 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1912. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (Hi. R. 21477) making 
Sogeepeeetee for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposs 

Mr. DYER said: 

Mr. CuarrMAN: I had hoped to see in this bill some provision 
providing for funds to actually begin the work of reclaiming the 
swamp and overflowed lands of this country. The work of re 
claiming the swamp and overflowed lands is closely akin to the 
project of improving and making navigable the great waterways 
of our Nation. A national commission should be created for the 
purpose of making the necessary surveys, estimates of cost 
actually beginning the work. Sufficient funds ought 
provided by this Congress for that purpose. The American peo 
ple are anxious to know if these lands can be drained, if over- 
flows can be prevented, and, if so, what it will cost and how the 
work can best be done. There is no doubt but what this project 
ean be successfully carried out. 

After considering what has been done to reclaim the marshes 
of Holland, two-fifths of which lie below the level of the sea, 
and the difficulties that have been overcome in draining the fens 
of England, it would be a reflection on the skill and intelligence 
of the American engineer to proclaim the drainage of our swamp 
lands impossible. On the contrary, the engineerin 
simple, as most of these lands are several feet above se l 
and have natural creeks or bayous that need only to be improved 
by straightening, widening, and deepening to afferd outlets for 
complete drainage. In the river bottoms a 
the salt marsh along the coast it is necessary to butid levees to 


° and 


also to be 


£ probiems are 
} 


. : 
case of some ol 


prevent overflow and to construct internal systems of drainage, 
with sluice gates or pumps to discharge the water from within, 
and by the use of modern machinery this work is neither diffi 
cult nor expensive. Levees can be built and ditch ceavated 
with suitable dredges at a cost ranging from 7 to 16 ce per 
cubic yard. Large works in swamps where. the land is over 
| flowed are readily and cheaply constructed in this mer 
As to the cost of draining these lands, and whether or not it 
will pay, we have but to refer to the numerous works of S 
kind that have been completed. In those States w vs 
areas of swamp land have been thoroughly drained b 
ditches and tile drains the cost ranges from $6 to $20 per acre, 
while in places where tile drainage was not required the 
age cost has not exceeded $4 per acre. Judging from the pri 
which prevail in a large number of these districts where we 
of this kind is being carried on, it is safe to estimate that th 
77,000,000 acres of swamp can be thoroughly drained and mack 
fit for cultivation at an average cost of $15 per acre. The mai 
ket value of these lands in their present shape ranges from $ 
to $20 per acre, depending upon the location and prespect o 
immediate drainage, with an average-ef probably $8 per a 
Similar lands in different sections of the country that ha» 
been drained sell readily at $60 to $100 per acre at the cor e 
tion of the work, and in many instances, when situated 1 ! 
large cities, they have sold as high as $400 per acre. To de 
termine whether or not it will pay to drain these lands we |! ‘ 
but to consider the following figures: 
Cash value of 77,000,000 acres after thorough drain 
age, at $60 per acre..._~-~- ; $4, 620, 00 
Present value of this land at $8 per 
866... 6. oo - aaee $616, 000, 000 
Cost of drainage at $15 per acre_- 1, 155, OOO, OOO 
Value of land and cost of draining Ae yh 
Net increase in value_........... 2, 849, 000, 000 
These figures, though large, are not fanciful, but are based on 
results obtained in actual practice in different sections of the 


country where work of this kind has been done An extended 
investigation shows that in every 
system of drainage has been planned and carried out 
has increased in value many fold. In some instances, 
much time and money have been wasted because the work was 
undertaken without any well-defined plan or it w suffi- 
cient to afford adequate and complete drainage 

In many cases conditions are such that drainage can not be 
secured in an economical manner without cooperation, and 


where a complete 
the land 


however, 


case 


S not 
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where a project affects the lands of several owners cooperation | 


can rarely be secured by mutual consent. To secure an ade- 
quate outlet for drainage, it is frequently necessary to improve 


or are subject to such frequent overflows from streams as to 
be entirely unproductive, while a part are only periodically 
rendered unfit for cultivation by reason of their wet condition. 
The lands named in the foregoing list are properly those which 


| may be wholly reclaimed from either a permanently or periodi- 


| cally swamp or overflowed condition, 


| 


natural streams by widening, straightening, and deepening, and | 
to construct new channels where none exist, or to build levees 
or embankments on private property. In order to carry out 
such works the States have come to view drainage, when it 


extend 
public function. The courts have frequently held that such 


works confer a benefit on the community at large by improving 


the public health, benefiting the public highways, and con- 
tributing to the general welfare of the community. 
Were this 77,000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed land 


drained and made healthful and fit 
into farms of 40 acres each it would provide homes for 1,925,000 
families. Swamp lands, when drained, are extremely 
requiring but little commercial fertilizer, and yield abundant 
crops. They are adapted to the growth of a wide range of 
products and in most instances are convenient to good markets. 
While an income of $15 to $20 per acre in the grain-producing 
States of the Middle West is considered profitable, much of the 
swamp lands in the East and South would, if cultivated in 
cabbage, onions, celery, tomatoes, and other vegetables, yield a 
net income of more than $100 per acre. 

In addition to the immediate benefits that accrue from the 
increased productiveness of these lands, a greater and more last- 
ing henefit would follow their reclamation. The taxable value 
of the Commonwealth would be permanently increased, the 
healthfulness of the community would be improved, me ~quitoes 
and malaria 
roads made possible. Factories, churches, and schools would 
open up, and instead of active young farmers from the Missis- 


sippi Valley emigrating to Canada to seek cheap lands, they | 


could find better homes within our own borders. 

Holland, two-fifths of which lies below the level of the sea, 
has been reclaimed by diking and draining, and now supports 
a population of 450 per square mile. Her soil is no better than 


would be banished, and the construction of good | 


beyond the boundaries of the individual landowner, as | 


for agriculture and divided | 


fertile, | 


With reference to their productive value as affected by their 
natural wet condition, they may be classified as follows: 

First. Lands which are permanently wet and are never fit for 
cultivation, even during the most favorable years, nor afford 
profitable grazing for live stock. 

Second. Lands which afford pasturage for live stock, though 
the forage they produce may be of indifferent quality. 

Third. Lands which in their natural condition are subject to 
periodical overflow by streams, but which at other times produce 
valuable crops. 

Fourth. Lands which during seasons of light or medium rain- 


| fall will yield profitable crops, but which are wholly unpvro- 





the marshes of this country, and her climate not so good as that | 


of the Southern States, yet we have within our border an unde- 
veloped empire ten times her area, 

There is no good reason why this condition should longer 
continue, and it is to be hoped that the Congress of the United 
States will soon take steps to abate this nuisance and make 
these lands contribute to the support and upbuilding of the 
Nation. 

The following is an estimate of the number of acres of swamp 
and overflowed lands in the States which may be re- 
claimed for agriculture, exclusive of the coast lands which are 
overflowed by tide water. The acreage given is that obtained 


several 


from the most recent information secured by correspondence 
with officials of the counties in the States represented: 

Acres. 
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Wisconsin 


The lands above enumerated are not all permanently unfit for 
cultivation in their natural state, but part of them are swamp 


he mea EI, |) 


ductive during the seasons characterized by a greater than the 


| normal rainfall. 


The following classification of the swamp and overflowed 
lands, with reference to these differences, represents approxi- 
mately their relative agricultural value as affected by water 
conditions. All of these classes of land require draining to fit 
them for profitable cultivation, though a revenue of greater or 
less amount is periodically derived from all except the first 


| Class: 


Classification of unreclaimed swamp and overflowed land. 
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In addition to the above total area of 79,005,023 acres of wet 
land, it is estimated that there are 150,000,000 acres of what is 
now known and occupied as farm land, which is too wet for the 
most profitable cultivation, and whose production would be in- 
creased 20 per cent by proper drainage. 

Mr. B. F. Yoakum, in an address before the Business Men’s 
League of St. Louis on the 16th of January, 1912, speaking 
upon the relations of the river and agricultural development to 
St. Louis, touched upon this great question, and in part said: 


When that rich body of land between here and the Gulf is reclaimed 
by drainage and is under cultivation, you may be sure that the river 
itself will be improved to meet the new demands upon it. There now 
exists enough waste land on both sides of this river to make a State 
as large as Kentucky. This land, commencing right at your door and 
extending along the Mississippi, is sufficient for 625,000 farms, or 
3,000.000 people. The average crop production per cultivated acre i. 
the United States is about $12.50. This Mississippi Valley land, under 
scientific methods, will yield, conservatively estimated, $40 an acre, 
which would mean $1,000,000,000 of new wealth and new purchasing 
power annually. 
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Mr. Chairman, the time is now here when the Congress should 
give serious consideration to this question. The high cost of 
living in this country to-day is due primarily to the inability of 
the producers to supply the consumers. More farms, 
agricultural lands, are needed to solve the problem of high 
prices for foodstuffs. This is not a question for the States, but 
is a question for the Government of the United States to deal 
with, and I sincerely hope that this committee and the Members 
of this Congress will soon see their duty clear in the premises, 
and provide the ways and means for reclaiming this vast area 
of swamp and overflowed land to the use and benefit of the 
American people. 


Free Sugar and the Excise Tax. 
SPEECH 


or 
EDWIN 8. UNDERHILL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1912, 


TION. 


On the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide | * : . 
| mittee on this bill: 


revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. UNDERHILL said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Payne-Aldrich tariff law and high prices 
are still with us and are just as much an issue in 1912 as they 
were in 1910. 

The time allowed for general debate on this bill precludes an 
opportunity for discussion at full length by all Members who 
desire to be heard, and therefore I have availed myself of the 
opportunity to extend my remarks in order that my position in 
favor of this measure may be fully defined. The district which 
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more | 





I represent contains industries of diversified character, is largely | 


devoted to agriculture, grape growing, and to manufacturing 


industries, many of them small, so that the productive energy | 


of the district embraces farmers and grape growers as well as 
wage earners in shops and on railroads. 

I was elected to the Sixty-second Congress as the candidate 
of the Democratic Party largely on a personal platform whereby 
I promised to represent the district to the best of my ability 
and to favor legislation which would be beneficial to the resi- 
dents of the entire district so far as possible. That platform 
contained a plank in which I pledged myself to favor an honest 
revision of the tariff downward, not on the luxuries imported 
from abroad but on the necessaries of life. 

I shall vote for this bill because I believe it will afford a con- 
siderable measure of relief to the American people who are 
laboring under a heavy burden of excessive Federal taxation. 
One of the cardinal principles of the Democratic Party is that 
the expense of maintaining government should be divided in 
proportion to the ability to pay of those who are taxed. The 
Democratic majority in this House was elected largely on a 
platform of this character. They also stood in opposition to 
“Cannonism” and in favor of selection of committees of Con- 
gress by the Members of Congress and not by an all-powerful 
Speaker. I am proud that I was one of the majority thus 
selected to assist in restoring our legislative machinery to the 
hands of the people of the Nation and thus destroy the per- 
nicious influence of the interests to the end that public affairs 
should be regulated for the public good. Greatly to the sur- 
prise and distress of the members of the Republican Party, they 
found in the first session of the Sixty-second Congress that the 
Democratic Party was keeping faith with the people by re- 
deeming its pledges. 

The national Democratic platform of 1908 declared for a 
gradual, not a radical, reduction of the tariff. It also declared 
that articles which came in competition with trust-made articles 
should be placed on the free list. Notwithstanding the prom- 
ises of the Republican national convention in 1908 that they 
would reduce the tariff, when President Taft 
Sixty-first Congress in special session for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this pledge they produced the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, 


which, instead of lowering the taxes levied upon the people for | 


the support of the National Government, actually raised rates 
already in existence. This work was not accomplished without 
the earnest protest of the Democrats and many so-called pro- 
gressive but really patriotic Republicans, who insisted that the 
changes in the tariff were not reductions but rather increases. 
*atriotic members of the Republican Party in both Houses of 


convened the | 


Congress voted against the measure. as they deemed it a vio- | 


lation of the platform pledges and that it was virtually a be- 


| whom reference has already been made. 





trayal of the American people. Lt was such a flagrant departure 
from the Republican platform that the Hon. JAMres R. Mann, 
of Illinois, the distinguished minority leader of the present Con- 
gress, refused to give it his support on the final passage. And 
after it had passed both Houses a Republican President gave 
it his indorsement and later complimented it by calling it “ the 
best tariff law ever enacted.” Throughout the consideration of 
this bill in the House, under the leadership of our present able 
and distinguished Speaker, the Democracy were a solid and com- 
pact force against it, aided by the Progressive Republicans to 
This repudiation of 
party faith was so outrageous that it contributed largely to the 
defeat of the Republican Party in 1910, whereby a Repubéican 
majority of 40 in this House became a Democratic majority of 
66; and yet, notwithstanding this very trying experience, the 
Republican Party has since uniformly opposed all legislation 
endeavoring to carry out the plain mandate of the people, and 
to-day is divided into two hostile camps—progressives and stand- 
patters, the latter being in favor of high tariff and constituting 
a majority of their party representatives. 

I favor the passage of the bill placing sugar upon the free 
list because I believe that it will relieve nearly 100,000,000 peo- 
ple of the burden of taxation which they should not be 
pelled to stand. 

I invite your attention to the table of sugar prices that is 
printed on page 6 of the report of the Ways and Means Com- 


comM- 


Average quotations, net cash, in cents per pound, in 1910 
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These prices show clearly that domestic producers of sugar 
have nothing to fear from free trade in this article. 
I next invite your attention to the differences between the ex- 


i 
York for several years, as brought out by the following tab 
Comparison of export price of sugar at Hamburg and wholesa 
of same at New York, 1900 to 1911. 
[Cents per pound. } 


port price of sugar at Hamburg and the wholesale price at New 








Raw sugar. Granulated 
(— | 
| Difference be- D 
, tween export 
Years. | Export | Wholesale! price at Ham-| Export | Wholesale} price Hame 
| price at price at | burgand | price at price at | 
|Hamburg.|New York.| wholesale Hamburg.!|New York.} 
| price at New | } pr 
| York. ¥ 
Gienk Se : ee: } 
1900... 2.24 | 4.56 | 2.32 2. 64 5.32 
1901. ..! 1.88 | 4.04 | 2.1 2.29 5.05 
1902. ..] 1. 43 3.54 a ii 1.79 | 4.45 
1903... .| 1.81 3.72 | 1.91 | 2.11 | 4. 
1904...| 2.14 3. 97 1.83 | 2.55 1.7 
1905... 2. 55 4.27 1.72 3. 00 5. 25 
1906... 1.87 3. 68 1.81 2. 31 4.51 
1907 ...! 2. 05 3.75 1.70 2. 40 4.65 s 
1908... 2. 29 4.07 1.78 | 2. 63 4. 95 
1909... 2. 35 | 4.00 1. 65 | 2.78 | 4.76 } 1.9 
1910... 2.74 | 4.18 1.44 3. 22 | 4.97 | 1 
1911... 2.82 4. 45 1. 63 3. 20 | 5. 34 | 14 
Please bear in mind that beet sugar leaves the first manu- 
facturing establishment in a refined condition, while all cane 
sugar, which constitutes about four-fifths of our consumption, 
has to be refined. It will thus be seen that the refining interest 
is the most important factor connected with sugar | 
turing in the United States. The ability of our refine to 
compete with other countries without the aid of tariff advantage 
can not be successfully denied. This condition Mr. ¢ ; 
Spreckels, one of the largest refiners of sugar, testific 
his statement before the Ways and Means Committee in 109 
| Mr. Spreckels stated: 
I would be perfectly satisfied if you should finally deci » agree 
| upon free trade in both raw and refined sugai { ; 
appreciate, and think we are entitled to, a mod te | I 
sugars, but would prefer absolute free trade. to resen ile, 
under which the Sugar Trust is the principal neficlary and ed 
to exact special privileges and conditions or: i prod i in 
Louisiana and the Hawaiian Islands 
It is evident that the country d es a revi of the f nd 
expects a reduction of duties wheneve I in own t e i 0 
able, feasible, and advantageou % nall . 7 I ! 
old and threadbare theory that the duty on yar can not be a ished 











































on account of the Government requiring the revenue, and have full 
confidence that your committee and the Senate Finance Committee can, 
after your years of experience, raise the necessary revenue from other 
sources. 

As far as the production of the domestic sugar is concerned, I claim 
that beet-sugar factories Jocated in proper localities, such as Colorado, 
California, Utah, Idaho and Oregon, should and, I am informed, can 

roduce granulated sugar at 24 cents per pound. Of course, if it be 
the purpose of this Government to impose a tariff which will enable the 
production of articles in unsuitable localities at the expense of the 
American public, then an import duty is necessary and will always have 
to be maintained. 


As far as Louisiana is concerned, I contend that the Sugar Trust 
is in a position to seize at its discretion a large share, if not all, of 
the benefit of the ‘protection granted. 


As far as our colonies are concerned, they to-day are able to produce 
sugags in competition with the rest of the world. 

lrder the circumstances, I believe the sooner our Government reduces 
and gradually wipes out entirely the duty on sugar the better it will 
be for the country and all concerned, of course bearing in mind that 
the differential afforded refiners should be reduced in proportion to the 
reduction in duties on raw sugar. (Tariff hearings, Committee on 
Ways and Means, 1909, p. 3389.) ‘ 

In considering the first table the sugar produced abroad is 
beet sugar, and in comparing that product with the product 
manufactured in this country it should be borne in mind that 
while the cost of manufacturing beet sugar is lowest in Ger- 
many, that beets have a higher sugar content in the United 
States, and that the freight charges from Germany to this 
country and the transportation from the seaboard to destination 
will fully offset any differences in labor. 

The amount of sugar consumed in the United States, in round 
numbers, is nearly 8,000,000,000 pounds per year, which, at the 
average price for the last 10 years, cost the people a total of 
$400,000,000. The testimony of Spreckels and others before the 
Hardwick committee is to the effect that the price of sugar is 
increased almost the amount of the tariff, or 1.9 cents per pound. 
We therefore contribute to the Sugar Trust and domestic pro- 
ducers annually a total of $152,000,000. 

This legislation is designed to cut down the high cost of liv- 
ing, and it is a great privilege as a Member of this Democratic 
House, following the wise statesmanship of the distinguished 
Speaker, Champ CLARK, and the commanding leadership of 
Oscar W. Unbrerwoop, to stand shoulder to shoulder with other 
Democratic Members of the Sixty-second Congress and vote to 
relieve the people of this country from the imposition of this 
tax. 

The Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act levies these taxes: 

Fresh beef, 14 cents per pound. 

Fresh mutton, 14 cents per pound, 

Fresh pork, 14 cents per pound. 

Hams, 4 cents per pound. 

Bacons, 4 cents per pound 

Lard and compounds, 14 cents per pound. 

Sausage (except bologna), 25 per cent. 

Flour, 25 per cent 

Bread, biscuits, wafers, 20 per cent. 

Buckwheat flour, 25 per cent. 

Oatmeal, 1 cent per pound. 

Salt; 838 to 80 per cent. 

Shoes, 10 per cent. 

Sewing machines, 30 per cent. 

Harness and saddlery, 20 to 35 per cent. 

Wagons and carts, 45 per cent 

Lumber (average on rough and dressed), $2 per thousand feet. 

In response to the demand of the American people for relief 
from excessive tariff taxation this Democratic House placed 
these articles upon the free list, and it can with safety appeal 
to the peopie for the defeat of that measure by the present Re- 
publican administration. The effort of the Democratic Party 
to further relieve the people of the payment of over fifty mil- 
lions annually in tariff taxes on cotton and woolen goods met 
with a like lamentable fate. The Democratic Party has en- 
deavored to redeem its pledges to the people, and can with 
safety appeal to them for their verdict upon the record in 
November, 1912. 

EXCISE TAX. 

When sugar was placed on the free list it was necessary for 
the Ways and Means Conimittee to originate a source of income 
for the Government, as the sugar tax yields a revenue to the 
yeveral Government of about $52,000,000 annually. This tax, 
which has been levied for many years upon all classes, bears 
most heavily upon the masses of the people. It is the proposal 
of the Democratic Party to replace this loss in revenue by levy- 
ing an excise tax upon the incomes of the comparatively rich. 
In other words, it is proposed to relieve the table of the poor 
man from this burdensome tax on sugar and reimburse the 


Treasury by levying a tax upon the incomes of those who are | 


able to pay it, and should pay it, as it is by the fostering care 
of this country that they have been able to amass their property 


and obtain their incomes. Only incomes above $5,000 are to | 


be taxed, which means that a person must have a capitalized 
sum of, perhaps, $100,000 before he is called upon to pay 1 per 
cent tax on that portion of the income in excess of $5,000. 
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What tax could be more just than one imposed upon those 
best able to pay it? The claim is made that 10 per cent of the 
people own 90 per cent of the wealth of the country. The vast 
property of this 10 per cent receives the protection of the Gov- 
ernment, just the same as the small holdings of the other 90 
per cent who have been paying nearly uniformly per capita on 
the sugar tax. 

It is estimated that this excise tax will reach the earnings of 
the great properties of the country, and that about $60,000.000 
will be paid into the National Treasury, which is less than one- 
half the saving which will be made to the masses by placing 
sugar on the free list. 

The Democratic Party has always stood for the general prop- 
osition that the wealth of this country should bear its fair 
share of the taxes necessary to support our great Government, 
and I believe that these two measures, placing sugar upon the 
free list and levying this excise tax on earnings in excess of 
$5,000, will meet with the hearty approval and warm indorse- 
ment of the people. 


The Three-Year Homestead Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. LOUIS B. HANNA, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 20, 1912, 


On the bill (8. 3367) to amend section 2291 and section 2297 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to homesteads. 


Mr. HANNA said: 

Mr. Speaker: At the beginning of the present session of this 
Congress I introduced a bill in this House for the purpose of 
allowing homesteaders to prove up on their lands at the end of 
three years. A similar bill was introduced in the Senate and 
passed the Senate, came to the House, and was considered be- 
fore the House Committee on Public Lands, together with the 
bill of mine, and we have now for consideration before this 
House a three-year homestead bill, to which amendments have 
been made, and I believe we now have the best legislation ever 
proposed upon this subject, and I sincerely hope this proposed 
amended bill may pass this Congress. 

In the early days when the homestead law was first passed 
public lands were to be had under the homestead 'aws in many 
of the best agricultural States in the Union—lIowa, Lllinois, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, eastern Nebraska, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota, and other States—and at that time the homestead period 
of five years for a person to live upon his land was not a hard- 
ship. because the lands which the homesteader had to choose from 
were of high quality and also within the area of country where 
there is at all times and in all seasons a sufficient rainfall, and 
it was comparatively easy to make a living on a few acres of 
good land, and where the climatic conditions were all that could 
be desired. 

I have lived in North Dakota for 30 years, and it is one of 
the public-land States, was then and is now; but the lands 
where the homesteader now lives, and the lands still left in 
North Dakota open for homesteading, and the lands which are 
left throughout the United States and which are open for set- 
tlement under the homestead law, and those upon which settlers 
are now living as homesteaders, are generally lands of good 
character and good soil, but are in the drier sections of the 
country, and much is in the semiarid belt of the United States. 
The consequence has been that the settlers who have gone out 
upen these lands have not the same opportunities for making : 
home as quickly and as successfully as did the homesteaders 
of 10, 20. or 30 years ago, who had the advantages of lands 
where there was plenty of rainfall, and many of those lands 
| were nearer to timber, and timber and lumber is a great asset 
|} and a great boon, where it can be had, to the new settler. 
| Many of the settlers on Government land to-day can not in 
| the first years earn a livelihood for themselves and their fami- 


| lies upon their land, but must spend at least a part of their 
time away from their lands in order to get work to tide them- 
| selves over the first years, and also the years when perchance 
| they may have had bad crops by reason of drought or for some 
other reason of a similar nature. Three years to-day upon a 
| homestead is a longer period than five years was in the old days. 
| There is another reason why we should pass this bill, and 
that is that many of the new settlers upon Government land 
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need something in the way of tangible security upon which they 
can borrow money. Farming to-day is not what it was 25 or 
nO years ago; but the farmer of to-day must not only have 
stock, he must have machinery to farm with. This costs 
money. If he has to go into the local banks in the new sections 
of the country to borrow, the rates of interest 
high, as the only security he has to give—if he has any security 
t all—is the security upon his horses, cattle, or machinery, and 
in many cases the real security and the only security which he 
has, from which money can be realized at some time, is his 
crop, Which has not as yet, perhaps, been even put into 
cround. Taking into consideration the hazard, the banks in the 
new sections of the country charge a high rate, and they can 
not be condemned for so doing, because the risk is great. Many 
of the settlers in order to get money upon their 
can 
terest than they can upon personal property, commute at the 
end of 14 months. This is really an unfortunate thing for them 
to do. The reason is because when they 


are naturally | 


the | 


land, and they | 
get money upon their land at a great deal less rate of in- | 
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| and 


do commute they have | 


to pay the Government at the rate of $1.25 per acre, which would | 


be $200 for a homestead of 160 acres. This money is absolutely 
“ but if the settler, instead of commuting at the end of 14 
months, could and would wait for 36 months and then make 
proof—and many times he could do that, but cau not wait for 
the 60 months, as under the five-year proof—then instead of 
having to pay the Government the $200, he would get his title in 
full for the land without paying the Government anything; and 
every penny he had to borrow on the land, if he had to borrow 

all, would go to him, and $200 to a new settler who is making 
a start and a beginning is vital as to his future welfare and to 
his future prosperity, and he, the settler, needs that $200 much 
more than the Government does. 


cone > 


If the land happens to be within the railroad limits, so 
called, as in the case of the Northern Pacific Railway, he would 


have to pay $2.50 per acre, or $400, to commute upon 160 acres 
of land. I have always considered that this charge of $2.50 per 
acre inside of the railroad limits was an outrage. When the 
Northern Pacific built their railroad from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound they were given, clear across, a land grant extend- 
ing for 40 miles on either side of the main line of their railroad 
and consisting of every other section of land. Now, wherever 
a settler settled upon any of the even numbered Government 
sections, the railroad having the odd sections, and proved up 
by commuting on his land, as thousands of them did and are 
doing, he had to pay $2.50 per acre for commuting inside of 
the railroad limits, while the price was only $1.25 outside the 
railroad limits, or, in other words, the poor settler who com- 
muted had to pay for the railroad land that the Government 
gave to the railroad which lies directly alongside of his own 
land. I have always believed that this was absolutely unjust, 
and bave hed a bill before Congress for a long time, but so far 


without suecess in getting favorable action upon it, to stop this | 


practice and to allow the settler who 
railroad limits to do so at $1.25 per 


settler 


commutes within the 
acre, the same 


* who lives outside of the 40-mile territory. 


as the | 
| advantageous for him to be away 


rhis matter of proving up on land and getting title to it so | 


that the settler may have some basis of credit is vital, and it 
may also happen that perhaps by reason of sickness or from 
some other cause that the settler may not be aware of at the 
time he first filed and began to live upon his land it may become 
necessary for him to make some changes, and if he has to wait 
five years in order to get his patent for his land it works many 
times a great hardship upon his family and himself, and the 


|, homesteader 


| wife hi: 
| an education; 


three-year homestead proof will be a great boon to the settlers | 


now living upon Government lands all over the great West and 
thousands who may yet file upon Government land. 

{ have referred briefly to the matter of commutation 
wish to say a few more words upon that subject. If the five- 
year proof stands, as now, then the settlers, regardless of 
where their lands are, whether they are within the so-called 
coal areas, where they only get surface title to the lands any- 
Way, ought to be allowed to make commutation proofs, if they 
Wish to do so and wish to pay the $1.25 per acre to the Gov- 
ernment for that privilege. But under the law as it stands now, 
wherever there is coal—even lignite coal, which is a coal of not 


and 


the best quality, as in my own State, although I firmly believe | 


that some day the right w ay 


Dakota will be found—commutation proofs can not be made, 
“7 though the settler gets surface title only. 

Under the regulations adopted by the Interior Department 
under the so-called conservation law, where there is a vein of 
lignite coal of 30 inches or more at a depth not greater than 500 
feet down from the surface of the land it is called coal land. 


I have been working earnestly for two years 
to work, 


. and shall continue 
to try and get the regulations and the law changed, 


to use the lignite coals of North | 
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especially as it applies to North Dakota, for the reason that the 
North Dakota lignites have no rock roof over them. The lig- 
nite coals of Texas and of Alaska have a slate or rock roof of 
some kind, but in North Dakota the roof is either sand or clay, 
and the consequence is that a certain amount of the coal itself 
must be left to act as a roof. I have corresponded with some 
20 or 25 men or companies who are operating the larger n 
in North Dakota, and they have, everyone of them, advised me 
that they are leaving from 1 to 2 feet of the coal to act as a 
roof. This being true—and I have presented these facts and 
figures to the Geological Survey—then the minimum vein of 
lignite coal, in North Dakota at least, should be changed by law 
regulations from 30 inches to at least a minimum of 50 
or 60 inches. To work a vein of coal 30 inches thick and leave 
12 inches of it for a roof is ridiculous. This 
60 inches would release at least 50 per cent of the coal 
North Dakota, and possibly 75 per cent, which are 
held up and called coal lands, and the hon 
in full for his land, with no reservations, 


ines 


change to 50 or 


how hein 
muld get title 
as he should. Another 


lesteader W 


thing is that in North Dakota we have no natural timber, and 
the timber used for the purpose of holding up the roof « ide 
of where the coal pillars themselves are left has to be shipped 
in at large expense from a distance of several hundred miles, 
except for a very small amount of timber that is available from 
along the big Missouri River and a few of the smaller streams 
For these two reasons—the lack of natural timber in North 
Dakota and from the fact that there is no natural roof over 
the lignite coal—there should be some strong exceptions and 


difference made in regard to the minimum thickness of coal in 
North Dakota from that made in other States, where conditions 
are more favorable. 

One other feature of this bill is the leave of absence. 
provides that there shall be allowed the entryman or his family 
n leave of absence for five months in every calendar year. This 
is a splendid feature of the bill and should be adopted in the 
bill, for, as stated in the early part of these remarks, it is abso 
lutely necessary many times for the entryman, by 
of money and the necessity to earn some, and because he is 
starting to establish himself an@& has but little capital with 
which to make a home, or perhaps by reason of failure of 
crops, to go where the conditions are more favorable and get a 
chance to work and earn some money to tide himself over the 
bad times and hard times. This leave of absence will take care 
of these necessary absences without subjecting him to.the possi- 
bility of having his claim contested and putting him to the ex- 
pense of defending himself, an expense which he can not afford. 
The time for settlers to leave their lands to the best advantage 
differs in different parts of the country; in Oregon, for q 
the time would be better in the summer North Da 
kota the time would be best in the fall and winter; and so it 
goes, wherever the lands may be, conditions vary, and this bill 
provides latitude enough so that.in every section of the country 
where there is Government land the settler will have the op 
portunity to choose for himself the time when it will be mos 
from his land. <Agai HIN 
of our settlers go upon land a long way back from the 1 
The school facilities are not all that might be wished for. T! 
has boys and girls coming on that he 
give a chance in life, just as you and I do with our child 
and perhaps to give them a little better chance than he d 
id themselves, and so he wishes his boys and gi 
and, under this leave of absence, it wi . 


The bill 


reason of lack 


just 


instance 


season : «in 


rozds. 


\ he tc 


sible, as in my own State—North Dakota—for the settler 1 
go into town during the long, cold winter months, when 
is impossible for him to do anything upon bis la and 
give his boys and girls a great deal better opport \ 
the town schools than they could possibly have in tl 
country. 

The man on the frontier, the pioneer, is deserving of ever 
consideration that Congress can give him. He is the one » 
blazes the way, opens up the country, breaks the sod, builds h 
little house and barn; and when he does so looks into the f 
for the time to come when the Almighty shal!l smile 


efforts which he and his good wife have put forth and s 


them the means to build the new and better house d 

and to make the other improvements that are as yet but di 
and dreams only. The pioneer builds the first schoolhous d 
the first church, and the schoolhouse and church co hand 
hand in making the community intellectually and moralls hat 
it should be. The hope of the Nation and the bulwa! upon 
which it must lean in the future, as in the past, when trouble 
may come is not to be found in the congested cities, but will be 
as it has been through all the years of the Nation’s life, with 


the loya American men and who live upon the 


farm. 


l, true, women 
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This bill is in the interests of everyone, not only those who 
are living upon the Government lands of the West to-day, but 


in the interests of the men and women of the older States, who 
perhaps, if the conditions for homesteading are made a little 
more favorable, as they will be if this bill becomes a law, will 


go out and try for themselves to make a home in the great West. 
I believe th this is a bill in the interests of all and of every 
section of this country; that the bill is right; that it has its 
humanitarian features, is practical, just. and should become a 
law; and I believe that this House will pass it. [Applause.] 


The Excise Tax Bill and the Sugar Tariff, 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. FRANK B. WILLIS, 


OF OHIO, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, March 19, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21214) to extend the special excise tax now levied 
with respect to doing business by corporations to persons, and to 
provide ‘venne for the Government by levying a special excise tax 
with respect to doing business by individuals and copartnerships. 
Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. Speaker: Section 1 of the bill now pending before the 

House provides— 


Chat every person, firm, or copartnership residing in the United 
States, any Territory thereof, or in Alaska or the District of Columbia, 
shall be subject to pay annually a special excise tax with respect to 


the carrying on or doing business by such person equivalent to 1 per 
cent upon the entire net income over and above $5,000 received by such 
person from all sources during each year; or, if a nonresident, such 


nonresident person shail likewise be subject to pay annually a special 
excise tax with respect to the carrying on or doing business by suc! 
person equivalent to 1 per cent upon the amount of net income over 
and above $5,000 received by such person from business transacted and 
capital invested within the Uniéed States and its Territories, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia during each year. 

When the roll is called I shall vote for this bill for several 
reasons: First, because it is in the nature of an income tax, 
and I have favored an income tax for many years and now 
favor it. , This is an attempt, though rather an awkward one, 
to tax incomes under the existing interpretation ofthe Constitu- 
tion. The bill is rather loosely drawn, but perhaps it is as 
well done as we have a right to expect that our Democratic 
friends can do. Notwithstanding its incongruities I shall sup- 
port it, because it is an attempt to tax incomes. Theoretically, 
at least, an income tax is the most just kind of a tax. The 
Republican Congress proposed an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution to provide for the taxation of incomes. This 
amendment has already been ratified by 28 States, and un- 
doubtedly will soon be ratified by the additional number re- 
quired to make it valid and binding as a part of the Federal 
Constitution. 

When this action shall have taken place, if I am still a Mem- 
ber of this House, I shall gladly support a general income tax 
with proper limitations and exemptions. I look upon this meas- 
ure as simply a temporary expedient. It does not tax the idle 
wealth of the country. A general income tax would. Under 
the provisions of the pending bill the Carnegies and Rockefel- 
lers will pay tax only in so far as they are engaged in busi- 
ness. This bill will not levy a tax upon the idle rich. A gen- 
eral income-tax law, such as can be passed when the Constitu- 
tion is properly amended, would levy a tax upon these people 
and would thus put the burden upon shoulders best able to bear 
it. But this bill is at least an attempt in the direction of levy- 
ing a tax upon incomes, and therefore I shall support it. I am 
further inclined to be favorable to this bill because it is a copy 
in part of the corporation-tax bill passed by a Republican 
Congress and signed by a Republican President. To be sure, 
the Republican measure levying a tax upon the income of cor- 
porations did not contain the absurdities and incongruities that 
are to be found in this bill, but this measure is avowedly an 
attempt to extend the provisions of the corporation-tax law to 
firms and copartnerships. This Federal corporation-tax law is, 
in turn, along the line of the corporation-tax laws which have 
been in foree in the State of Ohio for a number of years and 
under the operation of which great revenues have flowed into 
the coffers of the State. Fifty-two per cent of the total reve- 
nues of Ohio is derived from the taxation of corporations. 
Only one other State in the Union collects so large a per cent 
of its taxes from corporations. So that, while this measure is 
by no means perfect, it is at least an attempt to copy after 
measures that were wise and the operations of which have been 
of great benefit to the people of this country. But while thus 








stating my intention to support this measure, I do not wish to 
be understood as being in sympathy with the Democratic pro- 
gram, of which this bill is a part. When the sugar bill was 
brought in here I voted against it, because I did not-believe in 
paralyzing and absolutely destroying a great industry at one 
blow without any permanent benefit to the people of the United 
States. The Democratic Party was pledged to the American 
people in favor of a gradual reduction of the tariff. 

It has violated its pledge by proposing here a measure which, 
according to the admission of its own leaders in this House, 
would destroy a great and flourishing industry that has been 
built up in this country. Thousands of farmers would be 
deprived of a market for their product, thousands of workmen 
would be thrown out of employment, many mills would be idle, 
this growing business would be paralyzed, the rapidly develop- 
ing sugar industry of this country would be absolutely wiped 
out without the ultimate consumer of sugar being benefited 
in any way whatever. It was admitted in this debate by one 
of the distinguished leaders of the Democracy that he did not 
know what effect the passage of the bill would have upon one 
branch of the sugar industry, namely, the cane-sugar industry 
of Louisiana. Another leader stated that in his judgment this 
bill would destroy the eane-sugar industry. It is perfectly 
clear to those who have examined the facts and figures and who 
know what the farmer gets for his beets in this country and the 
wages that are paid to workmen that if the sugar bill were to 
become a law the beet-sugar industry in this country would be 
absolutely destroyed. If the tariff on sugar is higher than is 
necessary to equalize the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad I am willing to vote for a reduction, and, 
in fact, did vote for a reduction when I supported the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prouty] which 
reduced the duty on sugar to 14 cents a pound, and another 
amendment which reduced it to 1%. I was willing to vote for 
these amendments because I was willing to stand by the pro- 
visions of the Republican platform of 1908, but I was not 
willing to vote for a measure which absolutely ignored the 
difference in cost of production here and abroad, and which, if 
enacted into a law, would put the American producer of sugar 
in competition with sugar producers in the Tropics, where labor 
costs practically nothing. I am opposed to putting American 
labor and American farmers on the level of the laboring men and 
farmers of Java. But it is urged by our Democratic friends 
that under the McKinley tariff of 1890 sugar was placed on the 
free list. So it was, but under what conditions? A bounty of 
2 cents per pound was given to the American sugar producer so 
as to protect his industry against ruinous competition from 
abroad; this very important element of protection is lacking in 
the Democratic bill; Democratic free trade blights and destroys, 
William McKinley undertook to build. Democratic policies 
encourage foreign industries, McKinley policies develop our own. 

If the Republican policy is adhered to and actariff is main- 
tained on sugar sufficiently high to equalize the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad, it will be but a few 
years until we can produce in this country substantially all the 
sugar that we need. It bas been proven by experiment that in 
a large number of the States we can raise the sugar beet suc- 
cessfully. We now have 71 beet-sugar factories, located in 16 
different States, with an annual output of 506,000 tons of sugar. 
That the industry is a growing industry is proven by the fol- 
lowing table, taken from page 706 of the hearings, showing the 
development of the beet-sugar industry from the fall of 1891 to 
the fall of 1910, both inclusive, giving the number of factories, 


the number of acres, and the pounds of sugar made each 
year: 





Num- 
ber of Pounds of 
Years. facto- Acres. sugar. 
ries. 


7, 155 12, 004, 838 
13, 128 27,083, 288 
19, 645 45, 191,296 
19,538 45,, 006, 000 
22,948 65, 453,000 
57, 239 84,081, 000 


41/272 90, 491.670 

37, 400 72,735,000 
1899-1900... .........- vealidiae Gini diab canine 31] 135,305 | 163,458,075 
RN. nace: ccnmuninee Shbien aie eeaeiaae 34| 132,000] 172, 164,000 
SGA. 5. vc concasincgakeeelarctetnedceneatred 39] 194,725 | 365,402,000 
SOS. i iktsc.. cet osMbds. Saban dcdaeenedbillie’ 44| 259,513 | 437,837,000 
7 ee sitar ana tRaadbldinan aban sill 53 | 292,295 | 466,222,000 
er ee see 51| 252,100] 469,777,000 


52 | 307,364! 625,481,228 
63 | 376,074 | 967,224,000 
63 | 370,984] 927,256, 430 
62 | 364,913 | 851,768,000 
65 | 461,055 | 1,009,332, 800 
64 | 429,014 | 1,019, 692, 800 
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Undoubtedly the gain would have been much greater had 
there not been repeated modifications of the sugar tariff which 
aroused feelings of uncertainty and insecurity. 

Since 1910 seven more factories have been built, so that the 
total number is now 71. 

If it could be shown that there was no chance to develop the 
sugar industry in this country there might be some reason for 
yoting to put sugar on the free list; but when it is shown that 
there is a splendid opportunity to develop the industry here, to 
furnish work for our own people and a market for the products 
of our own farmers, thus keeping at home hundreds of millions 
of dollars that we are sending abroad to pay for sugar, it seems 
to me that there is absolutely no defense for a policy which 
would destroy this industry and condemn our people to the 
tender mercies of the American Sugar Refining Co., familiarly 
known as the Sugar Trust. Everybody is in favor of cheaper 
sugar, because it is a great article of necessity, but no one 
except the Sugar Trust will gain from a policy which first de- 
stroys the industry in this country and thus curtails the world 
output of sugar and gives the Sugar Trust an excuse to boost 
As was brought out in the hearings before the Hardwick 
committee, the only way to reduce permanently the price of 
sugar is to produce more sugar. 
testimony of Mr. Wallace P. Willett, one of the great experts of 
the world on the sugar question: 


Mr. Sunzer. What, in your judgment as an expert, would bring 
it a permanent reduction of the cost of manufactured sugar to the 
consumers of the United States? 

Mr. WitLett. By increasing the amount of domestic production and 
in Porto Rico and Hawaii; that is, by increasing the quantity of sugar 
within the United States to the extent that we would be required to 

ase no sugar whatever at world prices. Last year we bought only 
7,000 tons at the world price. We were as near as that to that condi- 

n in 1910. We did come within 77,000 tons of being entirely free 
nd independent of the world’s prices, whereas a few years before ye 
ad been importing 6,700,000 tons. [Misprint; should be 670,000.] 

fr. Sutzer. In other words, you think it advisable for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to do everything within its legitimate scope 
to eneourage the growth of cane and beet sugar in the United States? 

Mr WiLverT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suuzer. And in our insular possessions? 

Mr. WiLLetr. Yes, sir; in our insular possessions. 

Mr. Sunzer. And you also would recommend the abolition of all tariff 
taxes upon the importation of sugar? 

Mr. Witietr. No, sir. Do you mean import duties? 

Mr. Suizer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WitLerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sunuzer. Would not the elimination of import duties on 
materially reduce the cost to the manufacturers of sugar and the con- 

s in the United States? 

Mr. Wittetr. At times it would, but at other times it would not. 

Mr. Scuzer. At what times would it not reduce it? 

Mr. WitLetT. This year. 

Mr. Suuzer. Why not this year? * 

Mr. WILLETT. Well, because we had a very present example that the 

nt our American beet-sugar production became available on the 
market the rise stopped, and, owing entirely and totally to this Ameri- 
reduction, refined sugars were a cent and a half lower than they 
at the highest point. But for that American production we to-day 


rices 
prices. 


v | be buying sugar at the world’s prices. We can not get rid of it. 
I is no other source from which we could get sugar. 
. ” * ~ 7 « * 


In all these analyses I reach the same conclusion—that to decrease 
rice of sugar to the consumer, increase the domestic production as 
as possible. (Pt. 48, p. 3978 of Hearings, the concluding para- 

Mr. Willett’s testimony.) 


wh of 
But the question may come, Why can not we produce sugar 
t as cheaply in this country as it can be produced in Europe? 
ere are two reasons: In the first place, the American farmer 





more for his beets; in the second place, the American 
workingmen get higher wages. In a nutshell this tells the 


le story. If we are willing to bring our farmers and labor- 
ing men down to the level of prices and wages maintained in 
r countries, perhaps we could produce as cheaply here as 
isewhere. But the fact is that if the American farmer is to be 
paid only the price that is paid to the European farmer he 
| decline absolutely to raise beets, and consequently the 
stry will be at a standstill. Furthermore, it is of course 
impossible to obtain workingmen in the factories at any such 
liculously low rates of wages as are paid in foreign countries. 
I desire to call attention here to two tables from the minority 
report, showing prices paid for beets and rates of wages in this 
: untry as compared with the sugar-producing countries of 
zurope: 


PRICE PAID FARMERS FOR SEETS IN EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


_ the testimony taken before the hearings of this committee con- 
‘usively demonstrates that the beet-sugar manufacturers in this 


intry are paying the farmer considerably more for beets than they 
id a few years ago. In California the price of beets has recently 
een increased 75 cents a ton, which makes the price for the quality 
of beets usually raised in that section $6 per ton. (Hearings, p. 3873.) 
In Utah and Idaho the ruling price is $5 per ton and freight, which 
makes the beets cost, delivered at the factory, over $5.60 to $5.65 per 
ton. (Hearings, p. 797.) 
In Colorado and Nebraska the price averages from $5.50 per ton to 
$6.50 per ton. (Hearings, pp. 400, 888.) 
In Michigan and Ohio the customary contract calls for a payment 
by the factory of $4.50 per ton for beets testing 12 per cent sugar 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
} 





In this connection I cite the | 


sugar | 
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with 334 cents per tom for each additional per cent of sugar in the 
beets, with a minimum guaranty of $5 per ton (Llearings, p. 71 

Under such form of contract, coupled with the freight charges paid 
by the factory, the average price paid by one of the leading Michigan 
companies in 1910 was $6.91 per ton (Hearings, p. T12.) 

As contrasted with the above cost of beets to the American |! 1 
facturer, we have the officially determined cost of beets per ton of 
2,000 pounds in the open market in France and Germany as follows 

Fy ( 
SE ee ae OS Cee ee ee $4 
CS RE ee ee ee 
ae ne ins aa ce 4.34 
INE stale taal, Cab tins ctbeiaekets 4 4. 32 
ee 5 <4 
a a a a ‘s 4.23 
I 4.18 1. 60 
a bh.ceke an dulics st diiitas dktedienwanteendaio 4 4.72 
i iit ads téhdeehines Gade dddti.cehbauquatnickes 4. 56 
PE attire gtineaeblnamethiane seesinien 4.05 4.45 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN WAGES PAID IN BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY 

The following table, giving the average daily wages of employees in 
French beet-sugar factories for the years 1902-3 to 1909-10, bot nelu 
sive, is taken from the official Bulletins de Statistique of the French 
finance department and is furnished the committee by the United States 


Department of Commerce and Labor. (Hearings, p. 3974.) 


Average daily wages of employees in French beet-sugar factories. 


[From the official Bulletins de Statistique of the French finance de 
partment. ] 
Men. Women. Childre 
> 
- as 
Years. United } United | United 
State State ‘ 
Ine pti Talue ota ilue 
Value. | equiva- Value. equiva Value. ; 
| lent. | lent. i 
Franc Fran Francs. 
inte iat 3.97 $0. 766 »18 $0. 421 1.71 | £0 ) 
bas dtiiecaesne 3. 98 768 2.1 415 l 69 | 6 
Ss actaaninccn 4.03 77 2 411 1. 67 | 322 
in ccunabnacins 4.07 . 786 | 2.18 | - 421 | 1.73 | 334 
BP scn-cites: sadacntbinitnies 4.14 | - 799 2. 26 | 426 | 1.75 8 
PP i inaseddmaena® 4.20 811 | 2. 26 . 436 al 38 
aS 4. 22 -814 2. 32 - 448 1.70 {28 
PPE eeoccconctens 4.32 | 334 «. 39 - 461 1.75 us 
On November 16, 1908, pages 36 of the hearir th W nd 
Means Committee, that committee took the statement of W. Hl. Baird, 
| who had just completed a personal ins] n of t Amet t 
European beet factories for the purpose of det g the e of 
wages paid therein. His statement shows the folk 
American wages. Eur \ 
! 
General foreman, $150 to $160 per month..... Germany, $22 to § per ' 
Beet shed men, 224 cents per hour............| Germany, 5 cents per h Austria, 
cents per I r 
Flume feeders, 17} cents per hour.......... Ge 7, 6) t \ i 
‘ 3 per | , 
At the beet washers, 174 cents per h ( " i ! 
cents per 
At the beet cutters, 20 to 25 « per | Fra : 
Sharpening knives, 224 to 27} cents per hour I »10c 
| At the diffusion battery, 25 cents per hour....| ¢ I iy, 6 to 10 ce 
} Austria, 4 to ct t 
xt 
Battery helpers, 20 cents per hour............| Germ , 4cer 
. > 6 cent 
| it ri 
Carbonatic men, . ¢ 3 ye Peceaeeses er |} 
> cents Pp 
Att r press 74 to 25 cents per hour rma 4t 
i apors 1 men, 25 cents per hour....... Ge an 14 on 
| Vaeeuur boil S10 $125 ne ern ¢ 
A 
| Firemen, 25 cents per hour.................. 6} to 7 
| Boiler cleaners, 2 its | i andnees Fra 
| Blacksmiths, 40 cents per hour............- Gert 
| 7 ¢ I 
per r 
Die ne clad allie emit. cr ; ' ‘ 
From these figures it is apparent that the Ame 
| receives from $1.50 to $2 more per ton for his beets than is 
received by the farmer in Europe, and at the same time the 
workingman in the American beet-sugar factory receives almost 
three times as much as does the workingnisen in the beet-sugar 
factory of Europe. So that if the sugar bill should become a 
law it is apparent either that the industry must absolutely cease 
| in this country or else our farmers and workingmen must con- 


tinue to produce at rates that will come in competition with 
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the cheap labor of Europe and the still cheaper labor of tropical 
Java. Of course, our people will not and can not and ought not 
to work at such rates of wages, and consequently the inevitable 
conclusion is that if the sugar bill becomes a law this industry 
wil! be destroyed. Such action would cut off a large portion of 
the world’s sugar supply, and thus ultimately increase the 
price to the consumer, and by placing him where it would be 
possible for the Sugar Trust to levy a tribute upon every pound 
of sugar that he bought, it would make it possible for that 
gigintic corporation to add to its ill-gotten gains by marking 
up prices, as it did last summer. Our domestic beet-sugar crop 
is the only product that comes into competition with the output 
of the American Sugar Refining Co., and consequently is the 
only that operates to keep prices down. There is no 
doubt at all of the hostility of the sugar refiners to the beet- 
sugar industry. It is a very significant fact that all the great 
sugar refiners who appeared before the Hardwick committee 
argued in favor of free sugar. Why did they do this? Upon 
what theory can we account for the newly found solicitude on 
the part of these magnates for the interests of the ultimate con- 
sumer? Let the hearings before the Hardwick committee 
answer: 


force 


CLAUS A. SPRECKELS, PRESIDENT FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 


Mr. tfrnps. In other words, perhaps, you would take it (the tariff) 
all off, would you not, and have free trade? 

Mr. SPRECKELS. I would have free trade. 

Mr. Il1nps. You would have free trade in sugar? 


Mr. SPRECKELS. Absolutely. (Part 27, p. 2277, of Hearings.) 


CHARLES R. HEIKE, SECRETARY AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. FROM 
1887 TO 1910 
Mr. Foronry. Now, if the duty were removed absolutely 


on sugar, 
could we produce either cane or beets in this country? - 
Mr. Herke. I doubt it very much. 
Mr. Forpney. Then, that would destroy the industry absolutely in 
this country? 


Mr. Heike. Yes. 
Mr. Forpney. And you would approve of that? 
Mr. Heike. Yes. (Part 4, p. 292, of Hearings.) 


WILLIAM G, GILMORE, PARTNER ARBUCKLE BROS., SUGAR REFINERS. 


Mr. Mapison. In other words, you think the thing to do is to take off 
the duty, 2ad that it would be to your advantage to take it off as a 
refiner of cane sugar? 

Mr. “s1LMORE. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Mapison. And you would advocate the taking off of the duty? 


ir. GILMORE. I would personally. I am only speaking now per- 
sonally. (Part 14, p. 1163, of Hearings.) 
EDWIN F. ATKINS, VICE PRESIDENT AND ACTING PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
SUGAR REFINING CO. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is it really on account of the competition, Mr. 
Atkins? * * ® 
Mr. ATKINS. I think so. * * * ‘There is very much larger ca- 


pacity than is required, and the beet sugars are taking away the trade 


of the refiners year by year. (Part 1, p. 48, of Hearings.) 
x - z= x * * 
Mr. Maprson. So you can hardly ascribe it to the fierce competition 
by the beet-sugar people? 


"Mr. ATKINS. Certainly. All that beet sugar comes on the market at 

a certain season of the year. It is all produced in about three months’ 
time. They all want to market it just as rapidly as possible, and in 
order to do that they come to the eastern points. California sugar 
comes into Chicago and the Michigan sugar into Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh; and eastern refineries, not only the American Sugar Refining 
Co., but the others, have to reduce or close down until the beet sugars 
are out of the way. Any refining that is done between the Ist of Octo- 
ber and the ist of January is done without any profit and very often 
at a loss. 

These questions and answers tell the whole story. It is evi- 
dent that the refiners of cane sugar want free sugar not because 
they care anything about the welfare of the consumer, but be- 
cause they want to crush out the only industry that offers any 
competition against their product. With the beet-sugar industry 
gone and the cane-sugar industry of Louisiana seriously crip- 
pled, the refiners would be absolute masters of the situation. 
If no sugar were produced in this country, every pound imported 
would have to pass through the hands of the great sugar re- 
finers. They could levy such tribute on the American people 
as they pleased. As long as the beet-sugar industry lives and 
thrives there is a vigorous competitor at home whose product 
serves to keep down the exorbitant monopoly prices fixed by the 
Sugar Trust. The operation of these forces is well illustrated 
by the*conditions which obtained in the sugar market last sum- 
mer and fall. Between July and October the price of eastern 
granulated sugar advanced from $4 per hundred to $7.50 per 
hundred. It was maintained that this advance of price was 
owing to European stock shortage. Domestic beet sugar came 
on the market for actual delivery in the month of October. Late 
in September the eastern refiners began to lower their prices. 
There was no change in the European situation. It was the 
domestic beet sugar that brought down the prices; hence the 
hostility of the Sugar Trust. ; 

The American Sugar Refining Co., otherwise known as the 
Sugar Trust, does not own nor control the American beet-sugar 
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industry. As is shown by the hearings of the Hardwick com- 
mittee it is now interested in only 33 of the 71 beet-sugar fac- 
tories in the country. In only one of these companies, namely, 
the Iowa Sugar Co., one of the smallest producers of beet sugar, 
does the American Sugar Refining Co. have a controlling inter- 
est. In one other small company it has a 50 per cent interest 
and in another 49 per cent. The maximum interest it now has 
in any other beet-sugar company is 85 per cent. The American 
Sugar Refining Co. has now no interest, financial or otherwise, 
in the American Beet Sugar Co. There is no testimony tending 
to show that the American Sugar Refining Co. seeks to contro! 
in any way any beet-sugar company in which it has stock. There 
is not the slightest evidence to prove that there is any com- 
bination whatever between the various beet-sugar companies 
relative to the purchase of beets or the price at which sugar 
shall be sold. In other words, the beet-sugar industry is an 
actual vigorous competitor of the sugar refiners. It has demon- 
strated its ability to break prices and give the American con- 
sumer cheaper sugar. This is a contest between the Sugar 
Trust on the one hand and the independent producers on the 
other. It is a battle between monopoly and competition. If 
the beet-sugar industry shall be destroyed the American people 
are helpless in the grasp of a great monopoly. It is therefore 
perfectly clear why the great magnates of the Sugar Trust are 
in favor of free sugar. I desire to present here a table showing 
the total consumption of sugar in the United States and the 
sources from which our supply comes: 


Total consumption of sugar in United States, 1911. 


Total consumption of sugar in United States__._ __ _tons_. 3, 351, 391 
Compared with preceding year—increase_____.__-_~_~ Giicatin 1, 036 
Compared with preceding year—increase______-~- per cent. 0.031 


Cqasumption consisted of: 











Domestic cane (Louisiana and Texas) ~~~ tons_. 288, 014 
I as ciletecettdineitncds hb dienstivumibnttinhtnstne cinta | FE 506, 825 
I isoitetheen dp ph nian aida epee ahicbin eptinut aved dae isiuubainisemantl ee 8, 000 

8 ee Se eee ee ed aeeecas 8, 910 
Detail Geaeetee sdccmacacicietnitnidniedenmaninal  — 811, 809 
PRR CORIO a: ccisnctap: sismintiitgeatintapenginnieitpebeiiitada actin aa pine 482, 231 
Pertm Tece CORN cet teen ch eee en 280, 622 
Patiionine Tees (Cis) ... ncndcnwscseeneustbebnd dined 168, 408 
Cuba (cane)... nn cetacean tiliprisile diedlgeadiieidaideae do... 1, 409, 259 
Total on which tariff concessions are allowed__do___. 2, 340, 520 
PUNGIER VOW CORE Wa iicckiiinndbesivcnsncnddiend Gtkat 183, 344 
I: RD I cctencattten cise eitailinnis tb ania ian Tecnica ee 13, 915 
EE an este tealentetinediilngiiidadaoan 0 as 430 
Des CONS. CRN. ccc casiccqeendeien tae emsinel cakes 1, 373 


Total foreign on which full duty is assessed__.do___ 199, 062 

From this it appears that the major portion of our sugar is 
already duty free. That which comes to us from Hawaii and 
Porto Rico comes in absolutely free of duty. The Cuban crop 
comes in under a 20 per cent concession; in other words, paying 
only 80 per cent of the duty provided by law. The total crop of 
the Philippines up to the amount of 300,000 tons per year comes 
in absolutely free; so that whereas a few years ago 75 per cent 
of our annual consumption consisted of full-duty-paid sugar, 
now it is only a little over 2 per cent. Another feature that re- 
quires consideration in this connection is our duty toward our 
insular possessions. Under the important concessions granted 
by this great Government to Porto Rico, Hawaii, Cuba, and the 
Philippines, sugar production has increased in those islands at a 
tremendous rate. As is shown by the report of the Department 
of Agriculture, we have in the mainland of the United States 
250 times the sugar area of Germany. In addition to this we 
have the fruitful and rapidly growing possessions that came to 
us as the result of the Spanish-American War. Do we not owe 
these people something? Is it not better to develop our own 
country and our own possessions, and thus become the greatest 
producer of sugar in the world, bringing contentment and pros- 
perity to our own people, than to consign these industries to 
destruction, break our plighted faith as a Nation, and continue 
to pay untold millions to the sugar producers of the Tropics 
without any advantage to the ultimate consumer of sugar in the 
United States? In the majority report occurs the following 
language: 

Beet sugar leaves the first manufacturing establishment in a refined 
condition, but all cane sugar, which constitutes about four-fifths of our 
consumption, must be refined; consequently the refining interest is the 
most important factor connected with sugar manufacturing in the 
United States. ‘Therefore the industrial position of refining requires 
primary consideration. 

According to this the sugar-refining industry is the one that 
should receive primary consideration. With this proposition I 
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do not agree. The consumer and the producer of sugar are the | 
ones that should receive primary consideration, and because the | 
sugar bill proposed by the majority would destroy the sugar 
industry of this country, would not benefit the consumer, but, | 
on the contrary, would operate to fill the already overflowing | 
coffers of the Sugar Trust, it ought not to become a law. The | 
only way that we can guarantee cheaper sugar to the consumer 
is to produce more sugar, and we can not do that by destroying 
the industry we have. But the sugar bill having passed the 
House and the $50,000,000 of revenue having been thrown away, 
I propose to vote for this excise-tax bill, because it will in some 
degree recoup the losses to our revenue occasioned by this Dem- 
ocratie free-trade program. I desire to add as a supplement to 
my remarks an article which recently appeared in the Ohio 
Farmer entitled “ Sugar and the tariff,” by Mr. C. H. Allen, of 
Paulding, Ohio; 





SUGAR AND THE TARIFF. 


The editorial in your issue of December 30, 1911, entitled “ The sugar 
tariff,” has seemed to a large number of your farmer readers to be so 
inimieal to their interest, that I have been requested to give their side 
ef the question and request that you give it as great publicity as you 
did your editorial. 

There are always two sides to a question, and the farmers of north- 
western Ohio believe: 1. That their future welfare depends to a great 
extent upon the cultivation of the sugar beet. 2. That the information 
upon which you have written your editorial is not only erroneous but 
civen from the standpoint of selfish interests seeking to throw the 
entire supply of sugar into the hands of the sugar refiners on the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboard, and that the results of such a policy 
will bind us hand and foot and give us over to the tender mercies of the 
Sugar Trust. 

We have noticed from time to time articles advocating a bounty to be 
paid en sugar manufactured in this country. The Supreme Court of 
the United States long ago decided that this country could not pay a 
bounty to anyone on anything. 

There are three sources of supply from which we get our sugar— 
Louisiana cane, beets grown in the northern and western part of the 
United States, and from foreign countries. When I say foreign coun- 
tries I include Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines. 
Louisiana furnishes a little over 300,000 tons, the beet sugar of the 
North 500,000 tons, and the remainder of our total consumption, some 
2,500,000 tens, is imported from foreign lands. 

The beet-sugar factories turn out the finished product—that is, granu- 
lated sugar ready for table use. All the remainder of our sugar must 
go through a sugar factory. The sugar refineries of the United States 
are stationed as follows: Three at New York, those owned by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. (the trust), Arbuckles, and the Federal 
Refining Co. at Yorkers, N. Y. The Federal is owned by Claus Augustus 
Spreckels, of San Francisco. ; 

\t Philadelphia there is a sugar refinery owned by the trust; at New 
Orleans they control one, and at San Francisco the trust controls one, 
while the other refinery, known as the California & Hawaiian Refining 
Co., handles only sugar coming from the Sandwich Islands. 

You can readily see that the trust largely controls the handling of 
all sugar coming in from abroad, and furthermore that the trust, to- 
gether with Arbuckles and Claus Spreckels, could absolutely force the 
payment of any price they might ask for sugar if they could in some 
way bring about the destruction of all other sugar interests and compel us 
to bring in all of our sugar from abroad. There is one disturbing element 
however, to this beautiful arrangement, and that is the beet-sugar fac- 
tories of the North and West. 

There are 71 beet-sugar factories in the United States, in 30 of which 
the trust owns some stock, in 1 they have a majority interest, in 1 they 
own 49 per cent, and in the other they have a large enough control to 
have considerable to say in regard to the — the factory shall fol- 
low. The other 41 factories are owned by absolutely independent com- 
panies. We can readily see that the American Sugar Refining Co. (the 
trusty is a large factor in the manufacture of beet sugar and still 
larger in the refining end of the business. The policy of that institu- 
tion should go a long way toward telling us what to do. 

The»president of that company testified before the Hardwick com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives investigating sugar that the 
present control of that company had been opposed to the ideas of Mr. 
Havemeyer in seeking to gain control of the beet-sugar companies of 
this country, and it was not their policy to build any more sugar plants 
in the United States. 

People in business do not follow a certain policy unless they see 
some gain is to be made from it. And to one conversant with the facts 
it is very clear why the Sugar Trust does not intend to build any more 
—— in — country, because they can buy their sugar cheaper 
some place elise, 

The reduction of the tariff or the abolition of the tax on raw sugar 
will not do the trust any damage or any other refiner (see their testi- 
mony before the Hardwick committee), for their interests are so large 
outside their beet-sugar interests that they could soon make up any- 
thing lost by the shutting down of those plants. The abolition of the tax 
now levied will absolutely place in the hands of the sugar refiners the 
control of the sugar business of the United States, the exact opposite 
result from what your editorial says would happen. 

The thorn in the flesh, and it is not a very deep thorn at that, is the 
Sugar furnished by the independent sugar factories of the North. 
Louisiana does not count, for all of her sugar has to go through re- 
fineries anyway, and they are controlled by the interests mentioned. 
fo compel Congress to take the tariff off of sugar so that they can con- 
trol the situation, destroy the independent sugar interests, and produce 
incalculable damage to the farmers of this country is most audacious. 

The Wholesale Grocers’ Committee is leading this fight. There is no 
question but what this is a formidable association, representing, as it 
does, a large number of wholesale grocers all over the United States. 
The title of the association, the objects of it, and the individual men 
interested in it and in its objects makes it very impressive. 

Mr. F. C. Lowery, secretary-treasurer of this association, before the 
Hardwick committee, testified that he organized the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Committee himself; that they had never had a meeting, never elected 
officers, never had any dues, and not one of the members had ever con- 
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tributed one dollar toward the furthering of the objects of the 
tion; that the only thing they had dene was to solicit the ! 


ald ¢ ‘ 


bers of Congress by forwarding to their Repvesentatiy iteral \ 
to them by Mr. Lowery for that purpose; and, fi , that y 
contribution ever made to the association was one « $12, 0 the 
Federal Refining Co. We turn again to Mr. Low: testimot i 
find that he is the selling agent of the Federal Re ng Co 

before he became the secretary and treasurer of tl Whole 
Committee. 

Not content with this, the Federal Refining Co. st ps on every 
barrel of sugar it sends out that the sugar contained therein wo st 
the consumer 2 cents less per pound if there was no duty to 1; 
and in every 25 pound bag they have said the same t g. | 
in this way that what they are after is to abolish the tari’ 


when the fact of the matter is that they are trying 
the tariff on raw sugar, an entirely different thing 


What is there about the sugar refining business that cause i to 
resort to such low tricks and chicanery? The w } of the 
business for years has been full of cunning and und { 





stealing from the people. They do not » about it in the bold 
a highwayman who forces a man to stand and deliv 
of a pickpocket. 


, bul in 


The ordinary sugar factory is one that will cut 700 tons of beets a 
day. Such a factory will cost from $800,000 to $1,000,000 to build 
factory like this will run 100 days in the fall, and. of course, will cut 


70,000 tons of beet. A ton of beets will make 240 pound 


and at the end of the campaign such a factory would make 16.800 ’ 
pounds of sugar; that is, if everything runs perfectly, which l 
assume. This year a large number of the factories sold thelr ir in 
August for 54 cents a pound, and the gross receipts therefor would 
amount to $924,000 under the most favorable conditions a person could 
imagine. Is it not almost criminal for a person to intimate that the 
beet-sugar factories dre robbing the people on such a showing as that? 
Remember, this does not take into account the money pi t? 


farmers for beets, the wages of 300 to 400 people employed in t 
factories, the freights paid the railroads, the expenses of a field crew, 
the obtaining of labor from the cities, and a thousand and one things that 
take money in handfuls; nor does it take into account the losses in 
the rotting of the beets, which in years like this one has been appalling 

The average amount of sugar used by each person in t! United 
States is 81 pounds a year; but this includes all the sugar 


manufacture of hundreds of different things, like chewing gum, wi) 
etc., which amounts to a great deal. ‘he evidence developed by the 
Hardwick committee shows that ordinary men, such as farm: labor 
ing men, clerks, doctors, editors, etc., use about 30 pounds a year rhe 
tax on this now in effect would be 50 cents a year, but we get most 
our sugar from Cuba, which comes in under a reduction of 20 p cent, 
and this would make 40 cents a year 

A little history of this tariff may be interesting. It was passed as a 
tariff for revenue only to obtain money to run this Govern ! Yet 
just as soon as the American farmer began to use its provisions to 
build up a valuable crop on his farm, and one I hope to show is more 
valuable than any he has now, there has been assault after assault 
made on it. While in Washington attending as a witness bef the 
Hardwick committee I was told by a man who knows that sin the 
passage of the Dingley bill in 1897 there had only been two sess r 
Congress in which some attack had not been mad n the be rar 


interests of the North and West. This is the history tl l 
this is in view of the fact that every civilized agr tural 1 t ’ 
the glebe absolutely prohibits the introduction of sugar mad n 
Tropics from entering their borders except the United States. ¢ 


Austria, France, and Russia all protect their farmers and laborii n 
and their consumers by keeping out the sugar of the Tropics 

It costs our farmers $18 to $20 am acre to do the hand labor « the 
beet fields; the same work is done in Germany and continental Europe 
for $6.40. The laboring men in our factories get from $2 to $3 a day, 
while in foreign countries the wage is from 20 cents to 50 cent ny. 
Can we stand that kind of competition? The same kind and tality 
of beets in Germany are furnished the factory at $4 a ton, for which 
the factories here pay $6 to $7 a ton. Can we stand that comp 9 
if we can not do that, how can we stand the competition . 
Tropics when Germany, Austria, and France, which pay t Ww 
wages, can not stand it? 

Sugar cane in Cuba has to be planted once in five 3 rs T) 
ing bill of a laboring man over there does not have to be over ! 
a year for a pair of overhauls; he can sleep in a hammock un t! 
leaves of a tree, and when he awakens in the morning reach 1 
pick a banana for his breakfast. If these things are so 


would it not be better to buy our sugar in the cheapest mar 
this not benefit the largest number of people of the United St: 
There are just two reasons that I would bring against it: © if 
these is that you put absolutely in the hands of the four int 
mentioned before, viz, the Sugar Trust. Arbuckle, the Sprecke! 


Kel \ i 


and the C. & H. Refining Co., the sugar bill of the people of the | 1 
States, and I am afraid cheaper sugar would prove a _ will-o’ 

The other reason, and by far the greater one, is that of ina ng 
a system of agriculture that will allow the people who come fn 
hundred years from now the certainty that they will not go hunery 
to bed. 

I have no quarrel with the refiners. I have no interests in beet-sugar 
factories, but I do have an interest in the advancement of 
in this country, believing as I do that the greatest question 
the American people to-day is not the tariff, the currency que 
even the trust question, but of that greater one of how tor : 
to eat to keep our people from starving. 

Yes, we have more land suitable for the raising of sugar beet han 
all Germany and France combined. Al! northwestern Ohi ‘ north 
eastern Indiana, all northern Illinois, all northern lowa, all 1 
Michigan, and a large part of Wisconsin are only a fraction tl j 
suitable in the Middle West. 

Ohio could support 30 factories, Indiana as many. Wisconsin should 
have 40, and the whole United States should have at least 500 
and before they could be built and in operation a bundred 1 d 
be needed to fill the demand for sugar. 

Is the future of this great business that will d much ft nefit 
the agriculture of America, as it has that of Frat ind German to 
be killed because a few refiners on the seaboard want to increa their 
already swollen fortunes at the expense of the American pub! and 
are the farmers and the consumers who are most interested In its de- 
velopment going to be a party in the destruction of a business that is 


of vital interest to them in keeping down the high cost of living? 
(C. H. Alien, Paulding County, Ohio.) 
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TION. GEORGE P. LAWRE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


NCE, 


In rue House or Representatives, 

Monday, April 1, 1912, 

22195) to reduce the duties on wool and manufac- 
tures of wool. 

Mr. LAWRENCE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have been in favor of the creation of a per- 
manent nonpartisan Tariff Board, for I have been convinced 
that the investigations of such a board would result in more 
scientific, businesslike revision of the tariff and would prove 
a long step in removing that subject from the realm of guess- 
work and of politics. I advocated and voted for the 
of House bill 32010, to create a Tariff Board, in the Sixty-first 


On the bill (1. R. 


passage 


Congress. The defeat of that measure during the closing hours 
of the Congress was a maiter of deep regret to honest revi- 


Sionists all over the country. 

The bill made it the duty of the board created thereby to 
investigate the cost of production of all articles which by any 
act of Congress now in force or hereafter enacted are made 
the subject of tariff legislation. The board was directed to 
inquire particularly as to prices paid domestic and foreign 


labor, prices paid for raw materials entering into manufactured | 





articles, the condition of domestic and foreign markets affect- | 


ing the American products, and to include in its report detailed 


information with respect thereto, together with all other facts | 
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through months of thorough and patriotic effort receives no 
consideration whatever. 

After thorough investigation the Tariff Board has presented 
its report on the wool schedule. The members of the board 
three Republicans and two Democrats—are unanimous in their 
findings. An enormous amount of work has been done, and the 
accuracy and fairness of the report has nowhere been success 
fully challenged. Advocates of a tariff board are completely 
justified in the position they have taken by this report alone. 
The board has ascertained the facts. Never has Congress or 
the country been in possession of such detailed information wit} 
respect to this dillicult schedule. For the first time in our his- 
tory we are able to deal scientifically and satisfactorily with » 
subject concerning which there has been endless dispute. And 
yet the Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means refused to give even the slightest consideration to the 
facts so conscientiously and carefully gathered. They treated 
with contempt the findings in which the Democratic members o! 
the board concur, and reported again to the House the bi!! 
which was considered last year. 

I voted against it then. I shall do so again. It is based 
upon guesswork, and protection is withdrawn from a great i: 
dustry, and the welfare of tens of thousands who are dependent 
upon it is recklessly endangered. The bill which will be offered 
by the minority of the Committee on Ways and Means as a sub- 
stitute for this Democratic measure meets with my approva! 
and will have my vote, becatise it is based in every detail upon 
the report of the Tariff Board and will maintain such protec- 
tion as is measured by the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad. It is my sincere belief that only by the main 
tenance of such a degree of protection can the American wage 
scale, the American standard of living, and American civiliza 
tion itself be preserved. It is gratifying to know through the 
investigations of the Tariff Board that we can, without guess 
work or experiment, reduce the duties in Schedule K by about 


| 40 per cent and yet be true to the policy of protection. 


pertinent to the fixing of import duties. The bill also made | 
it the duty of the board to make investigation of any such 


subjects whenever directed by either House of Congress. It 
is ridiculous to make the assertion, as was done in the House 
during the debate upon the bill, that the effect of such legisla- 
tion would be to nullify that wise provision of the Constitu- 
tion that revenue bills should originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that the power to legislate is thus delegated to a 
commission appointed by the President, and that it is an at- 


tempt on the part of Congress to evade responsibility and 
abrogate its constitutional functions. The bill simply pro- 


vided a means by which exact and impartial information could 
be secured. Every Member of the House who has taken any 
part in the framing of tariff legislation has realized how diffi- 
cult that task All have known that it is practically im- 


is, 


possible for any congressional committee by spasmodic efforts | 


every few years to get the needed information, and that some 
agency should be at work all the time. This the bill to create 
a tariff boafd provided for. When the facts are before Con- 
gress it will then be wholly for Congress to determine the legis- 
lation which is required. 

Although we failed to secure the permanent board which 
was desired, nevertheless the President has made the most of 
the authority given him by the Payne bill to employ such 
persons as may be required to assist him in the discharge of 
his duties under the act and to assist officers of the Govern- 
ment in the administration of the customs laws. Acting under 
that authority, the President appointed a Tariff Board consist- 
ing of five members, three Republicans and two Democrats, 
which has been conducting thorough and painstaking investiga- 
tions as to the cost of production here and abroad of articles 
which have been made the subject of tariff legislation. The 
reports already made justify in fullest measure the hopes and 
predictions of those who believed in the tariff-commission idea. 
The board has not been made permanent, as recommended by the 
President, and has been forced to get along with insufficient 
appropriations, but the facts which it has already secured are 
of inestimable value and it has put an end to much misrepre- 
sentation. It should be a’ matter of deep and sincere regret 
to all patriotic citizens that the Democratic majority now in 
control of this House should feel compelled to absolutely ignore 
the honest and able report of this bipartisan Tariff Board. It 
is indeed unfortunate for our country that those in control 
should seek to pass (with little opportunity for debate or 
amendment) bills which, if they became law, would be prac- 
tically certain to subject American workingmen to the disas- 
trous consequences of competition with the underpaid laborers 
of Europe, and particularly with those of the Orient. Little 
regard for the comfort, happiness, and prosperity of our people 
is shown when hearings are refused, when bills are made in 
secret, and when information gathered by the Tariff Board 





As soon as that fact was shown beyond doubt a Republican 
President recommended prompt action, and if his recommend:- 
tions should be heeded by Congress, the result would be of un- 
doubted benefit to all the people. I? our Democratic friends 
really believed that there was the remotest chance of th 
bill becoming a law, I am sure they would hesitate long before 
attempting to rush through this House legislation which mich! 
destroy our sheep industry and send abroad $12,000,000 n 
paid annually to our workingmen. I may be unduly optimistic 
in this utterance, and yet I know so many Democratic Re 
sentatives so well and respect them so highly that I feel justi- 
fied in making it. 

One can not study the Tariff Board’s report without being 
convinced of the great difference in the cost of production hx 
and abroad. Many comparisons of the cost were made, both 
from the standpoint of the weekly wage and of piecework. 
Then, too, a great number of tests were made of the cost of 
making goods in quantities of a thousand yards of the same 
quality in the United States, in Great Eritain, and in France. 
And the minority of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
presenting their views to the House, says: 

The tests reported prove absolutely that, generally speaking, taking 
into consideration experience, efficiency, wages, and every other element, 
the labor cost per yard in the United States is double that of the labor 
cost abroad. 

That had been the testimony of many carefu! students anil 
investigators of the subject, but there have been many who 
would not accept the evidence formerly presented. The finding 
of the Tariff Board, however, must be accepted as couclusive, 
for it is founded upon facts which can not be disputea. The 
minority of the committee further says: 

The board used so many examples and reported upon them so clearly 
that it was not difficult to figure the duty necessary to compensate for 
the difference in cost at home and abroad of the conversion of wool 
into its varied forms of manufactures. Upon the manufactured articles 
we have therefore taken the clean content duty upon the wool used and 
upon no other material used. Then, we have added an ad valorem duty 
equal to the difference in conversion cost and the result has been 1 
radical reduction in the rates, amounting on the average to 40 per cent. 

It is of the utmost importance to the State which I, in part, 
represent that there should be fair and rational revjsion of 
Schedule K. After the passage of the McKinley law the manu- 
factures of woolen goods in Massachusetts increased to more 
than $50,000,000 a year. Then came the Wilson law, and our 
production fell to about $38,000,000 a year. Some of our mills 
were shut down and many ran on part time until the enact- 
ment of the Dingley law helped to bring back prosperity. 
Since then the woolen industry has been a growing one, and 
now the product of our mills amounts to more than $100,000,000 
in a single year. The substitute bill to be offered by the 
minority proposes very radical reductions in the duties upon 
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showed that the percentage of illiteracy among cotton-mill child- 
comparing the rates of the present law with those which would 
exist in case the substitute bill is adopted. I call especial at- 
tention to the changes proposed in paragraph 21: 


©1. On cloths, knit fabrics, flannels, felts, and all fabrics of every 
description made wholly or in part of wool, not specially provided for 
in this section, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty 
shall be 25 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in ad- 
dition thereto 30 per cent ad valorem. 
(NoTe.—Present law, 33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valo- 


rem; this bill, 25 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem.) 


Valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 60 cents per pound, 


thereto 35 per cent ad valorem. 
(NOTE 

rem; this bill, 26 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem.) 
Valued at more than 60 cents and not more than 80 cents per pound, 


26 cents per pound on the wool contained therein and in addition 
thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 
(NoTe.—Present law, valued at more than 60 cents and not above 


70 cents, 44 cents a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than 70 cents and not more than 80 cents, 44 cents per pound 
and 55 per cent ad valorem; this bill, 26 cents per pound and 40 per 
cent ad valorem.) 


Valued at more than 80 cents and not more than $1 per pound, 26 
cents per pound on the wool contained therein and in addition thereto 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

(Novte.—Present law, 44 cents a pound and 55 per cent ad valorem ; 
this bill, 26 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem.) 

Valued at more than $1 and not more than $1.50 per pound, 26 


cents per pound on the wool contained therein and in addition thereto | 


50 per cent ad valorem. 

(Nore.—Present law, 44 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem ; 
this bill, 26 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem.) 

Valued at more than $1.50 per pound, 26 cents per pound on the 


wool contained therein and in addition thereto 55 per cent ad valorem. | 


(NoTE.—Present law, 44 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem ; 
this bill, 26 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem.) 

These changes are indeed drastic, and yet I propose to vote 
for them, for they are made in accord with the principle of 
protection. If Massachusetts is to continue its splendid in- 
dustrial development, it is absolutely imperative that protec- 
tion be maintained. 
unjust tariff rates. We ask simply for such protection as will 
continue to make possible the realization of American ideals. 


The Woolen Schedule. 
SPEECH 
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FINLY HUH. 
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Monday, April 1, 1912, 
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22195) to reduce the duties on wool and manufactures 
of wool. 


HON. GRAY, 


On the bill (H. R. 


Mr. GRAY said: 

Mr. SreaAker: The tariff upon raw wool, which the manufac- 
turer promised to pay, but which the sheep raisers do not get, 
iS a cuuning device to enlist the aid of the many and the victims 
themselves in collecting a tribute of more than $200,000,000 
annually from all of the people for the benefit of a few men. 
The wool manufacturers could not maintain the extortionate 
rates of the Payne tariff upon woolen clothing for a single day 
Without the aid and help of the sheep raisers. And realizing 
this, the first step of the manufacturers to secure a monopoly 
upon woolen clothing was to meet and bargain with the sheep 
\isers, pleading with them to make common cause of the tariff, 
ich to support a duty for the other, end in return for the sheep 
iisers helping to give the manufacturers a tariff upon woolen 
lothing the sheep raisers were to have a tariff upon wool, and 
oth were to share in the profits extorted from the people. 

John L. Hays, secretary of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, at a joint meeting in Washington, as reported 
in the Boston Journal of April, 1866, addressing the sheep 
raisers, stated the very solicitous interest of the wool manu- 
facturers in the welfare of the woolgrowers and the understand- 
ing which should exist between them, as follows: 


And we, gentlemen, we of the eastern tribes have come up to-day 
to meet you gentlemen of the West, with no recollection of the old 
feud which has divided us so long. We washed off the war paint, if 
any yet remains. We have buried the hatchet; we have smoked the 
pipe of peace; and in this first council of once hostile interests we have 
formed an alliance which, I trust, will inaugurate a new and auspicious 


era in all our industries. 

rhe object and purpose of the wool manufacturers in holding 
out a tariff on raw wool is plainly disclosed by Julius Forstman, 
president of Forstman & Huffman Co., a woolen concern of 
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cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in ac dition | 


Present law, 44 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valo- | 


We do not, however, ask for excessive or | 


Passaic, N. J., in a document circulated in defense of Schedule 


IX, in which he says: 








The raw material of the woolen ma ture wl 1 \ 
the amount of the specific duty per pound f grease wool imposed 
for the protection of the American woolgrower I this the w 
manufacturers cheerfully acqu ce, for they have ficient economi 
foresight to realize that the encouragement of American woolgrowing 
is essential to the welfare and development of the lustry in ceneral 
assuring the manufacturer of a reliable urce of supply, within the 
boundaries of his own rt of } sole iterinl. and at the 
same time adding materially to the supply of meat preducts necessary 
for the Nation's sustenance American woolen manufacturers a ind 
no reduction in the duty on raw material; they only ask that they shall 
continue to be sufficiently compensated for the increased cost of 


material to protect them from the lower price at which foreign manu 
facturers are able to obtain their wool rhe freight n foreign wool 
| plays no very great part, but it is at all events relatively much higher 
than the freight on the imported woolen fabrics. 


Edward Stanwood, writing in defense of the woolen schedule 
for the woolen manufacturers, in 1904, and quoted in the 
Republican campaign book of that year, states their position to 
the woolgrowers in the following favorable language: 

The 


| growers of wool have rightfully contended that they were as 
| deserving of the fostering care of the Government as were the users 
| of their product. The concession of their contention has_ resulted, 
| naturally and inevitably, in the requirement of a duty on finished goods 
which seems excessive to those who are not aware of the peculiar cir 
cumstances of the case and which has made the wool and woolen 
schedule of the tariff the vulnerable point always chosen by the 


ponents of protection as the best for an attack and the easiest to carry 


by assault. There have consequently been many interruptions and 
variations in the policy of protection which have prevented the full and 
| healthy development of the industry. At one time, in 1846, a blow was 
xiven to the manufacturers by a tariff law which levied no higher duty 
} on finished goods than on raw wool. 
But there is an old adage that there is no honor anf#n¢ 
evildoers, and the sheep raisers find themselves not only used 


as tools by the crafty to prey upon their fellow men, but they 
are denied to share in the spoils which they alone have made 
possible to take from the people and are the victims of the 
sheep raiser instead of their partners in profit. They find that 
after lending their aid to give the manufacturers a monopoly 
upon woolen clothing in return for the tariff which they were 
to have upon wool, they must themselves pay tribute to the 
Wool Trust upon their woolen clothing along with all the 
people, and at the same time are compelled to sell their wool 
at substantially the same price they would have received with- 
out any tariff. 





The explanation of this most earnest advocacy and contention 
of the manufacturers to maintain a tariff on wool which the 
manufacturers would have to pay if the sheep raisers we! 


benefited by it is that it enables the manufacturers to hold «a 


monopoly on woolen goods under a claim for a tariff for the 
sheep raisers and to conceal their demands from the people 
under the pretense of a claim for others, and yet appropriate 


to themselves all the benefit of the support of a tariff on wool 
without the payment of the tariff inducing the support of sheep 
raisers. 

The claim of Julius Forstman, president of the Forstman & 
Huffman Woolen Co., of Passaic, N. J., just quoted, that 
the raw material 
amount of the 


is dearer by the 


of the woolen manufacturer, wool, 
pecific duty per pound of grease wool 


is not true, but is a claim made to deceive the sheep raisers 

That tariff upon raw wool is 11 cents per pound, pro 
vided in section 369 of the act of August 5, 1909, commonly 
known as the Payne Tariff Act. If the sheep raisers receive the 
benefit of this tariff, then they would get 11 cents per pound 
more than the foreign market price. But while the tariff 
remains uniformly the same at 11 cents per pound the price of 
wool, as shown by the market reports tabulated in the United 
States agricultural yearbooks, constantly fluctuates with the 
world’s markets. 

The Manchester Guardian, an English trade journal, of date 
January 2, 1912, reviewing the British wool market for the year 
| 1911, shows the average price per pound of some of the English 


as 





wools corresponding to our one-fourth blood merino strains 
here for each month of the year 1911. as follows: 
From the grade of wool from sheep known as North Hogs, the sar 


being the average price for each month of the year 1911, expressed in 
| both English and American money: 










January, 12 pence; equivalent in United States money, 26 cents 
February, 123 pence; equivalent in United States money, 254 cents. 
March, 123 pence; equivalent in United States money, 244 cents 
April, 123 pence; equivalent in United States money, 254 cents. 

May, 122 pence; equivalent in United States money, 25 F cents 

June, 124 pence; equivalent in United States money, 25 cents. 

Jnly, 124 pence; equivalent in United States money. cents. 


August, 124 pence; equivalent in United States money, 25 cents, 
September, 124 pence ; equivalent in United States money, 25 cents. 
October, 124 pence; equivalent in United States money, 25 cents 
November, 123 pence; equivalent ir United States money, 244 cents, 
December 123 pence; equivalent in United States money, 245 cents. 
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co] from sheep known as Southdown Ewes, 
rice each month of the year 


the same 
1911, expressed in 


in United States money, 28 cents. 

alent in United States money, 28 cents. 
ivalent in United States money, 28 cents. 
alent in United States money, 28 cents. 

equivalent in United States money, 28 cents. 

»; equivalent in United States money, 27 

; equivalent in United States money, 2 

guivalent in United States money, i 

; equivalent in United States money, 274 cents. 

juivalent in United States money, 27 cents. 

equivalent in United States money, 27 cents. 

equivalent in United States money, 27 cents. 


qui Lie 


o pence, e 
153 pence ; 
r, 133 pence; 
lor the year 1911 the average London price quoted for one- 
fourth blood woo] similar to our wool, as shown by the statisti- | 
eal of 1911, was 25 cents per pound. With the tariff | 
11 cents added, the sheep raisers here should have received 
36 cents per pound, but instead they only received 26 cents per 
pound, as shown by the Agricultural Yearbook, or an increase | 
over the London price of 1 cent per pound, which can be largely | 
if not wholly accounted for in freight and other charges incident 
to transportation. 
fhe wool manufacturers 
pound on woo! 


abstract 


Ol 


evade the tariff of 11 cents per 
which they have so generously enacted for the | 
shi and so adroitly held out to them, under what is | 
known the “skirting” clause, in paragraph 368 in Schedule 
KX. Under this clause fleeces, with the stained and inferior parts | 
which grow on the legs, belly, and neck of the sheep removed 
from the edges, are allowed to come in at the same duties as | 
wool in ordinary condition. While “ serted wool” calls for s 
higher duty * skirted are held under the peculiar word- 
ing of the law as “not sorted,” and the higher duty applying 
to sorted wools thus evaded. In 1890 a few of the sheep | 
raisers, becoming wise to the effect of the “ skirting clause” of 
Schedule K, made an effort to have “ skirted wool” classed as | 
“sorted wool,” so as to be made subject to the higher duty, and | 
the sheep raisers plead they were so entitled under the “ alli- 
ance” between them and the wool manufacturers, but the manu- 
facturers, while professing loyalty to the “alliance,” objected 
to the “skirted wool” being classed ‘sorted wool,” and 
were influential in keeping the law standing unchanged. This 
clause admitting the superior grade of woo! at the same duty 
as wool in ordinary condition, with the arbitrary shrinkage basis 
of the tariff at 66% per cent, vastly in of the actual 
shrinkage, has the effect to reduce the tariff from 11 cents per 
pound to about 4 cents per pound. 

But not content with this evasion and consequent reduction 
of the tariff on wool, in violation of their “ alliance” with the 
sheep raisers, the manufacturers proceeded to organize and | 
have combined for the purchase of wool as well as the sale of | 
their product to act as one wool buyer, all offering one and the | 
same price, and as the numerous sheep raisers are unable to co- | 
operate among themselves and combine to hold their wool, and 
must sell at the price offered, the manufacturers are thus able 
to get their supply of wool at their own price independent of 
the tariff. 

‘ibe sheen reise 


> raisers 


is 


' ” 
heeces 


iS 





as 


excess 


rs have not only failed to profit from 
tariff they have bargained for, but they are compelled to pay 
tribute to the manufacturers on the clothing which they buy | 
under the tariff and which they alone have made possible for 
the manufacturers to maintain, along with all other people. 
They have sold their birthright for a mess of pottage and then 
failed to get the pottage. The extent of the tribute which the 
sheep raisers have enabled the manufacturers to collect from 
the American people, including the sheep raisers themselves, is 
shown by a table printed on page 705 of the report of the Tariff 
soard in a labered argument made by this board in defense of 
the manufacturers to show that the manufacturers do not take 
full advantage of the tariff which they insist on maintaining, 
but only a “ reasonable” profit. The table in part shows the 
following: 
Increased price or tribute collected off American people, ineludihg sheep 
raisers who get little or no increased price for wool. 


the | 





} 
English | American | Increased 
price per price * | price 
| yard | per yard. 
| 


Kind of woolen cloth. 


1.14 
82 
62 
73 
87 

1.01 

-95 
- 82 
- 63 

1.32 


Men’s suiting 
Worsted serge 
Unfinished worsted 
Worsted serge 
Unfinished worsted 
of ae err a a 
Unfinished worsted 
—— worsted suiting 
0. 
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| it 
covered and reported upon to explain why the farmer fails 


Taking the value of the woolen goods manufactured in the 
United States with imports added and less exports for the ye) 
1909 at $530,862.522 as the amount consumed in the United 
States, and taking the average tariff rates of the Dingley ai) 
Payne laws at 90 per cent, as officially ascertained, it is fou 
that the enhanced price of woolen goods which, by reason 
the tariff, the consumers, including the favored sheep raise: 
must pay was $251,461,247. And allowing for the reduction jy 
price below the tariff at which the Tariff Board claims |) 
manufacturers sell their goods, as a generous donation to t); 
American people, the sum of $50,000,000, yet $200,000,000 
nually refhains as the amount of tribute which the sheep rais: 


| make possible for the manufacturers to take from the Ameri 


people, including the sheep raisers themselves, without 
substantial benefit to even the sheep raisers in return. 
The Tariff Board report, now being urged as a final solution 


| of the wool question, is a most remarkable document, not 01 


for the infinitesimal particulars and the minutie of detail i: 


| which the same goes and the broad and extended ramificati: 


of inquiry made, but for what it evades, overlooks, and fails 
report upon. This report shows that in the collection of dat 
numerous ‘sheep raisers from many different paris of th 
United States were guizzed and interrogated; that its age 
in search of unbiased facts journeyed to South Africa, S 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and other foreign lands; t! 
its clerks and statisticians, seeking new details, climbed t¢! 
dizzy heights of mountains, traversed broad plains, sailed u 


| many seas, and completely circumnavigated the globe; | 
| during these wanderings, in quest of new data, many b 


were photographed, numerous rams were sketched, and ¢1 
breeds of various strains were pictured and all reproduced, \ 


| many tables and diagrams te further explain and illustrate i) 


subject upon inguiry and made a part of the report. \ 
samples of wool were inspected; the odor of the different fleec 
observed and noted; micrescopic investigations were made 
detect the exact strain or breed to avoid reliance upon 
certain pedigrees; samples in the grease were plucked fr 
many fleeces and, with the history of the sheep from which 
same was sheared, together with plans of the ranches uj 
which the animals were grazed and fed, were made to acc 
pany the samples for the personal inspection and full advis 
ment of the painstaking “ beard.” 

Yet in all this voluminous report, so complete in detail a1 
extended in minutize of presentation; so far-reaching in its 
vestigation and scope of inquiry and added to and enlars 
upon ‘by invoking the aid of all the senses—the ear to det 
the peculiar bleat of the sheep, the touch to ascertain the | 
cise nature of the woo] fiber, the eye to disclose the color : 
tint to make known the precise nature of this product in 
crude form, the olfactory nerve to discover otherwise un 
served qualities, and, lastly, the taste or qualities of the mut! 
as food. of course, to judge of the strain of the sheep 
thereby to ascertain more accurately the character of the woo! 
is to be regretted that sufficient data has not been d 


1 


| get 11 cents tariff on his wool, which he was promised 


return for supporting a tariff upon woolen clothing, which giv’ 
to the wool manufacturers a monopoly of the American mar! 
and enables the Wool Trust to collect a tribute off of all 
people, including the sheep raisers themselves, of over $20) 
000,000 annually. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE B. MILLER, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 6, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of th 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 20728) makings 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Burea' 
of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913— 


Mr. MILLER said: 

Mr. CHarmMaN: I desire to be heard on the point of order, 
because it is a matter of importance and ought to be somewh t 
thoroughly discussed. There are two provisos here to whic! 
the point of order just made will apply, but they are a little bit 
different in character and therefore need separate treatment. 
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The first portion of the paragraph to which the point of order | Government. That was the guaranty we gave them. Years 


ipplies is the proviso which reads as follows: 
Provided, That $25,000, or so much as may be necessary of the above 
nount, is hereby appropriated and made immediately available for pay- 
ment of salaries of persons employed in connection with the work of ad- 
vertising and sale of surplus and unallotted lands and other tribal 
property belonging to any of the Five Civilized Tribes. 


Mr. Chairman, that part of the paragraph is subject to a point | 


of order on either one of two grounds. In the first place, it is 
« deficiency appropriation and has no place in this bill. Making 
as it does $25,000 available at this time, it is an appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June, 1912, is a deficiency appropria- 
tion, and comes under the jurisdiction of another committee of 
this House. But that is not the only objection to the proviso. 
It is a distinet change of existing law. 

While I am not able at this time to state all the laws changed 
by this provision, yet I can and do present to the committee one 
particular law, one in itself sufficiently important to be con- 
trolling, one of such character as to commend itself with great 
force to the membership of the House. In the Indian appro- 
priation bill of 1911, page 14 of the act, is found the following: 

The net receipts from the sales of surplus and unallotted lands and 
other tribal property belonging to any of the Five Civilized Tribes, after 
deducting the necessary expense of advertising and sale, may be de- 
posited in National or State banks in the State of Oklahoma, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

In other words, it was provided that the expenses of the sur- 
vey and of the estimating and marketing of these lands, the 
conduct of the sale, and the handling of the financial transac- 


be borne by the tribes. 

This pending proviso changes that law absolutely. It is new 
legislation. It now provides that these expenses shall not be 
horne by the tribes, shall not be paid out of the receipts from 
the sale of the land, but shall be paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States. It certainly will not be proper to urge 
that this is in the way of retrenchment, in any sense in the in- 
ierest of economy, because it is in the line of gross extrava- 
gance; itis placing new burdens upon the Treasury of the United 
States, 
United States for a purpose that heretofore the law has said 
shall be paid by other people, the ones who are directly bene- 
fited. 

by reason of either of these two considerations, especially the 
lust, the pending provision is subject to a point of order. 

I want to speak now particularly with reference to the point 
of order in its application to the last proviso, and this is by 
fur the more important of the two. It reads: 

Provided further, That during the fiseal year ending June 30, 1913, 
no money shall be expended from the tribal funds belonging to the Five 
Civilized Tribes, except for schools, without specific appropriation by 
Congress. 

The argument which I desire to make in support of the point 
of order to this particular part of the paragraph will be to 
establish the fact, apparent upon its face and made more ap- 
parent by investigation, that the proviso is new legislation, 
changes existing law, and affords no retrenchment in the ex- 
penditures of the Government. 

Rule XXI, that upon which I have made this point of order, 
is one tolerably clear and one that has many times been inter- 
preted. By reason of it a point of order will lie to any provision 
in an appropriation bill, or to any amendment thereto, which is 
not authorized by law already existing or which is in the na- 


It appropriates $25,000 of the public moneys of the | 


| 
| 


|} man in the industrial progress of the Nation, such that we 


passed by. Population spread to the westward; the advancing 
white man in time came to the land of these Indians and cast 
covetous eyes upon those fertile prairies. I am one of those 
who believe—and I think most of those here believe—that it 
always to the interest of the Indian to have him mingle side by 
side with the white man, provided the protecting arm of the 
Government is about him; and, I think, in the long run it has 
been to the interest of the Indian in Oklahoma to have been 
allowed, perhaps compelled in many instances, to mingle and 
associate with the white man. And yet every detail of this 
feature has been in contravention of our solemn treaty obliga 
tions. 

In 1898 we had reached a period in this advance of the white 


Is 


} 
ae 


| termined to disband these tribal governments then existing in 
| that part of what is now Oklahoma, subject these Indians and 


their property exclusively to Federal control, wind up all tribal 


| affairs, liquidate and distribute that property. 





ture of new legislation, exception only being made by the recent | 


cidoption of the Holman rule, making in order a germane pro- 
vision or amendment designed to effect an economy in the ex- 
penditures of the Government. 

this portion of the paragraph is a matter of far-reaching and 
tremendous importance. 
important it was until I got to considering some of the existing 
laws that this would change, some of the upheavals that wil! 
result, and some of the revolutions that will be wrought if this 
should be included in the bill. 

As all of us know, the Indian tribes now resident within the 
confines of the State of Oklahoma were placed there many 
years ago, and those great hosts known as the Five Civiiized 
rribes, who now occupy the eastern part of that State, were 
Placed there almost a century ago. The Government gathered 
them into an assembled multitude, marched them beyond the 
western frontier, beyond the great Mississippi, showed them this 
land, and solemnly told them that it should be their land and 
that of their descendants forever. We guaranteed to them that 
that spot should be preserved to them “so long as grass grows 
and water runs.” There they should be free to live their own 
life, worship after the manner of their fathers, govern them- 
Selves according to their tribal customs and laws, without 
hindrance or interference on the part of the white man or this 


I did not appreciate myself just how | 


} and retained, 
tions necessarily incident to and connected therewith were to | 


| ments of these 


I desire to call to the attention of the Chairman some of the 
legislation that took place at that time and subsequently in 
furtherance of this purpose. The first provision that I desire to 


mention in particular is that by the agreement of 1898S—which, 
mind you, was an agreement, a treaty, between the Indian 


tribes and the Government—it was provided that during the 
process of the disintegration of these tribes and the disposition 
of their property their tribal governments should be continued 
the expense incident thereto to be peid the 
Secretary of the Interior out of the funds of the tribes. Tha 
part of the agreement is as follows: 

That the tribal existence and present tribal governments of the Cho 
taw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Tribes or Nations are 
hereby continued in full force and effect for all purposes authorized by 
law until otherwise provided by law. 


by 


I desire to state that the first extension of these tribal govern 
ments was to be until 1906, a period of eight years, because it 
was thought that the tribal affairs would then be wound up and 
that there would be no longer a necessity, when that time had 
been reached, for a further continuance of these tribal govern 
ments. But in 1906 it was found that we had not progressed as 
far as we anticipated that we would; that the affairs of these 
tribes were not anywhere near wound up; so that we reenacted 
that provision and it stands upon the statute books to-day. 
That is, we have retained by a distinct law the tribal govern 
ive Civilized Tribes, agreed to pay for their 
upkeep, and this pending proviso violates that agreement, r 
peals that law, and breaks the pledged word and honor of the 
United States. 

Now, for a moment, what are some of the tribal organizations 
that are retained as integral parts of these tribal governments? 
I mention this with some degree of particularity, Mr. Chairman, 
because it is important in connection with the question whether 
or not there is a retrenchment of expenditures involved in 
proviso. In the first place, there is a tribal council 


in each 
nation. There is a principal chief, or, as he is designated in 
some instances, a governor. Then there is always a natior 
secretary. There is an auditor and there has usually been a 
treasurer. All of these officials are extended in their term ol 


office by this specific act of Congress of 1906 and are to-<ls 
the creatures of law. They would not be in their present offi: 
if it were not for this piece of legislation, because others would 
undoubtedly have been elected to succeed them long before th 
Their salaries are paid under the same provision of law 

Mr. CARTER. Did I understand the gentleman from 
sota to say that all these officials were continued 
in office? 

Mr. MILLER. 
exception 
continued 


\linne 
and were st 


I do not mean every individual without any 
I mean in general that their tribal governments were 


and that most of the identical officials are still in 
| office. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman mean to say that all 1 
tribal officials were continued; that the same number of trib 
officials are in office as were when this law was passed’? 

Mr. MILLER. Not all of them, absolutely: but the cl 
have been minor ones. Most of them are in office. 

Mr: CARTER. Many of them have been eliminated? 

Mr. MILLER. It is not necessary to discuss whether al! or 
part of them are in office. If any of them are in office, the rule 


applies. 

Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. MILLER. 
but the general system remains intact. I 
will ogree with me on that. 

Mr. CARTER. There have been some offices created by the 
tribe since. Others have been dispensed with by the Interior 
Department without coming to Congress. 


I was discussing the gentleman’s 
It may be that some exceptions may be n 
think the 


statement. 
ide, 
gentleman 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, let me reemphasize and briefly 
re te this first proposition. By the original act of 1898 we 
retained tl bal government and provided for the payment 
of the expenses connected therewith. That was reenacted eight 
ye 1906, and to-day the law. Under that law 
the expenses of conducting the tribal affairs of these nations 
are paid. 

This provision wipes that out and leaves all of these tribal 
officials perhaps continued in office, but with no provision for 


paying them their salaries. 
that the power 
government. 
When compel 


It is as old as government itself 
to contro] compensation is the power to control 
He who has that power can destroy government. 
is withdrawn government falls. So will it 
be with these governments. The existing law authorizes 
that these salaries be paid, but if this proviso should be passed 
the payment of these salaries must stop and the whole fabric 
of tribal government fall to the ground. By indirection we thus 
strike a mortal blow to an institution we bound our sacred 
honor to safeguard and preserve. In the moral stupor of its 
provisions, in the tens of thousands it will affect, this act ex- 
ceecs in depravity and surpasses in importance any Indian leg- 
islation ever passed by Congress. 

Lt little bit further, Mr. Chairman. 
to which I have just called attention ther: 


ition 
tribal 


uS go a 


In the same act 


of the chairman and the committee: 


‘ . 11. That all revenues of whatever character 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Tribes, whether 
before or after the dissolution of the tribal government, shall, after the 
approval thereof, be collected by an officer appointed by the Secretary 
of the Interior, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by him, 
and he shall cause to be paid all lawful claims against said tribes which 
may have been contracted after July 1, 1902, and for which warrants 
have been regularly issued, such payments to be made from any funds 
in the United States Treasury belonging to said tribes. 


Sy 


Pause for a moment and contemplate what this proviso does 
to that law. Here we find it provided that the receipts belong- 
ing to the tribes shall be collected by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior or his agent; that the lawful claims against these tribes, 
lawful because in accordance with law, connected and associ- 
ated with administering the affairs of the tribe as provided by 
law, shall be paid by the Secretary of the Interior. 

This proviso removes that and leaves no provision whatever 
for the collection of the tribal revenues, no provision for the 
payment of the expenses connected with the tribal governments, 
no method for paying the proper and legal claims against the 
tribes. In times past governments have been overthrown by 
bloodshed and rebellion. Here one is to be overthrown by the 
stroke of a pen. Such conduct on the part of a strong nation 
toward a weak and dependent one finds no parallel save in the 
gloomy pages that record the history of man’s avarice and 
depravity. 

I wish to speak in particular of another feature that, I think, 
will appeal to the membership ef this House as a reason why 
the point of order should be sustained. We have heard much 


about the great wealth of two of these tribes—the Choctaws 
and the Chickssaws. We have heard it said that they have 


vast coal fields and lands rich in asphalt. 
coal lands amount to about 445,000 acres. We have heard it 
said that they are possessed fabulous wealth. We have 
heard it said that they are worth all the way from $15,000,000 
to $4,000,000,000, according to the degree of information and 
the expansiveness of the imagination of the person making the 
statement. 

i suppose, as 
fairly say they 


We know that these 


c 
OL 


a matter of fact. we may conservatively and 
are worth $25,000,000. At all events, under the 
law passed many years ago, these coal lands have been leased 
to mining operators in large quantities. Actual mining leases 
in that region are possessed by a large number of coal opera- 
tors, and the tribes have received millions of dollars as royalties 
on coal taken from those lands, and they should receive many 
millions more. I think the membership of this House will agree 
that it is vital in the highest degree that the interests of the 
tribes shall be conserved and looked after in a matter of such 
importance and magnitude. It is essential in the operation of 
these mines under these leases that the mines be operated so as 
to produce the best results to the owners of the fee, who are the 
Choctaws and the Chickasaws; that the mines be operated in 
such a way that the largest possible royalties shall be paid and 
that every dollar of the reyalties be honestly and promptly paid. 
Heretofore there have been coal trustees, one representing each 
of the tribes, and each paid a salary of $4,000, chosen and se- 
lected for a period of four years. These coal trustees are the 
most important officials of the tribes—the most important offi- 
cials connected in any way with the administration of the af- 
fairs of these Indians; they are authorized by existing law, and 


is to be found the | 


following paragraph, which I desire to read for the information | Secretary of the Interior shall collect the funds belonging 
i 


accruing to the | 











yet would be wiped out by this provision. In the presence of 
such measureless havoc that must follow the enactment of this 
law the tongue of man is palsied in any effort to paint t 
picture. 

One thing further, Mr. Chairman. The law also provided. 
both as originally passed and as subsequently reenacted, th: 
expenditures for the tribal governments made by their proper 
officers must first be authorized by the councils of nations : 
ratified by the President of the United States. 
out. 

Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. CARTER. 


na 
il 


That is wiped 


Will the gentleman let me ask a question ? 
I will yield to the gentleman. 
If that is so, let me ask the gentleman |i 


| the expenses of the Chickasaw officials have been paid? 


Chickasaws have not had a meeting of the council for two yes 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman knows that the expenses . 
the Chickasaw government have been paid out of the tri! 
fund by the Secretary of the Interior for many years. 

Mr. CARTER. But the gentleman says it is necessary 
have an appropriation by the council. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman misunderstood me or I i 
stated myself. I did not intend to so state. Perhaps his 
understanding arises from the fact that i had not completed i) 
statement. The law provides that the agents appointed by the 
the tribe and that they shall be paid out of the appropriation 
for lawful claims against the tribe. 

Mr. CARTER. I understand that; but the gentleman said, or 
I understood him to say, that it was necessary for the tri! 
council to make an appropriation before this money could 
paid, and the point I make is that, if his statement be true 
money has been paid without the authority of law. because the 
eouncil of the Chickasaw Nation has not met for two years. 

Mr. MILLER. I did not intend to state that every appro 
priation had first to be made by the tribal council. I intended 
to say that expenditures had been made and could be made in 
certain cases by tribal officers for tribal expenses, authority 
first having been granted by the national council, but such 
action of the national council had no validity until approved by 
the President. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I desire 
state that in 1902 the Choctaw council passed an act, which 
was later approved by the President of the United States, as i 
should have been, providing that the tribal revenues should be 
collected by the Secretary of the Interior’s office. That is not 
only the law passed by Congress, but it is a law requested to be 
passed by the Choctaw Nation. Subsequently in 1908 a similar 
act was passed by the Chickasaw council, reaffirming, if it could 
be done better and stronger than theretofore had been do 
that the Indians themselves desired this method of having their 
revenues collected and their debts paid. 

Since then collections have been made in accordance with 
those provisions, and one feature connected therewith that can 
be mentioned will be of particular interest. While the sur 
plus of unallotted lands is rapidly being sold, yet there are : 
large number of tracts, some allotted and some unallotted, that 
are not being occupied or used. Both tribal lands and allotted 
lands of this character are leased out by the Secretary of the 
Interior under proper rules and regulations for grazing pu'- 
poses, for farming purposes, and in the case of town lots leased 
out to individuals who occupy them for business or dwellins 
purposes. Even the Country Club in one of the flourishing citics 
in the Choctaw Nation is located on tribal land and pays ‘1! 
annual rent therefor. 

Mr. Chairman, there was collected in 1910 by the Secret 
of the Interior’s office, by his agents in Oklahoma, as -en! 
from these so-called unallotted and surplus lands $110,000 
There was collected in 1911 from the same source $111.) 
more than enough to pay all the expenses of running the tri! 
governments of the two nations. It is necessary in carry 
that out that there be a number of official agents who act :s 
collectors. This proviso wipes out those agents, wipes out 
collection of those rentals, wipes out those revenues. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Do I understand the gentleman to say thet 
all the money collected has been paid out in paying the fees 0! 
the men that did the collecting? 

Mr. MILLER. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is that the fact? 

Mr. MILLER. I was going to give the figures. Last yea" 
there wus collected $111,000, and the total cost of collecting ws 
between $6,000 and $7,000. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Does the gentleman mean that the only 
expense was $7,000? 


Mr. MILLER. I mean the only expense. 





























































\fr. SHERLEY. I want to know the total salaries of the 
I the total amount collected? 
“ \e MILLER. I did not quite catch the gentleman's ques- 


SHERLEY. The purpose of my question is to know the 

amount of collections and the total amount of the salaries 
\Ir. MILLER. The gentleman does not want simply the col- 
from grazing land? 

\ir SHERLEY. No; because in the one case you might pay 
nd collect a great deal, and in the other case you might 
creat deal and collect very little. The way to arrive at 

s to get the total. 

‘Ie. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield to me for the pur- 

of answering the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. MILLER. I will yield. 

FERRIS. The Five Civilized Tribes, now under con- 

sideration, from the very name the gentleman will understand, 

sists of five distinet tribes. I will give the gentleman the 
¢ collected and expended in each. I take the amounts 
the Seeretary’s annual report for the last fiscal year. 


rhere was collected for the Choctaws $318,616.09, and expended 
| Mr “SHERLEY. In that case the actual expenditures were 


ter than the receipts. 

\ir. FERRIS. Yes. In the Chickasaw Nation 
collected $106,249.44, and expended $175,111.08. The Cherokee 
Nation, there was collected $13,028, and expended $138,128.90. 
The Creek Nation, collected $42,643.39, and expended $117,002.11. 
The Seminole Nation, there was collected the magnificent sum 
of $292.95, and expended $28,240. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, that is a most unfair state- 
ment, and I ean not repress my amazement that the gentleman 
Furthermore, it is wide of the mark contemplated by 
» question asked by the gentleman from Kentucky. All this 
ill show later on. 

FERRIS But is it? 
We have not reached that yet. 


there was 


BS it 


we 
Mr. 
Mr. MILLEI 


‘ 
> 
.. 

S. 


Mr. FERRI It is not wide of the mark of the question 
put by the gentleman from Kentucky. 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I think, as 


g as the question has been asked, perhaps it would be proper 
to answer it. The gentleman from Oklahoma did not give the 
total of moneys collected in 1911, and for the information of the 
House I will give the gentleman the figures. 
lected in the fiseal year 1911, $2,053,796.96. 

Mr. FERRIS. But the gentleman is including the sale of 
land and the money received belonging to individual Indians. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Just a moment. In addition 
to that, there was sold $4,212,788, of which there was collected 
012,966 in addition to the amounts I have given. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit me, I confess 

ignorance, for I have had no occasion to know the facts. 
How much of these totals running into the millions were col- 

las a result of these special agents, and how much would 

e been collected if they had not existed? 

r. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman's question 
| indicate that he has in mind certain special agents. This 
ho reference to special agents. 

'. SHERLEY. I am not using the term “agent” in any 

i sense. What I have heard here indicates that there are 


sreat Inany men employed and ready to be employed who are 
! 


Mi LO De 


é point of order. On the point of order what I am ask- 
s nmaterial, but on the merits it is very material. Some 
oe S uld like to know how far there has been an abuse in 
ie 2 intment of useless officers who draw salaries and do 
I ® work commensurate with the salaries they get. And the 
we Y to get at it is to find out how much is received as a result 
ort ‘endeavors that would not be received otherwise. 
ir. BURKE of South Dakota. I will say in response to the 
nqu that the moneys received are received through these 
it agents. I can not state whether the amount of money 
ore than would have been received otherwise, but I know 
the result is. 


(r. SHERLREY, 


uM : 


Vv t 


Has anybody any check on the number who 


shall be employed ? 
Mr PERRIS. I have their names. 
mt an E of South Dakota. Every dollar is audited. 
ir. SHERLEY. 


I do not mean that. I asked if there is a 


responsible check on the number of men who shall be appointed 


to these places, 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 


No heck as to the specific 
humber; no 


There was col- | ; 
| Oklahoma? 


affected by the provision to which the gentleman has | 
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of order. 


| sideration of this point of order. 





Mr. SHERLEY. Well, I should say on its face it is a bad 
system. 
Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. We are not discussing that. 


Mr. MILLER. We are not discussing the merits to any great 
extent, but I am trying to point out the changes that this pro- 
poses and whether or not the proviso is subject to the point 
Now, continuing a little further, Mr. Chairman, I 
have heard it said on several occasions, in speaking of the 
of the administration of the tribal affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, that the amount expended was so much, 


cost 


haimMing a arge 

sum. It was,a pretty big sum, but nothing was said as to 
what items were covered in those expenditures and I am coming 
to one of the largest of them. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I do; certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. This item that the gentleman is about to 
incorporate includes the sum mentioned in the report of the 


committee, namely, the $177,000 expended at Muskogee. 


Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is that the one the gentleman was speak- 
ing of? 

Mr. MILLER. That is one of the items. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the total of all the items, is it not? 


Mr. MILLER. The total is vot correct according to the views 
entertained by some of us. This is one of the items and one 
that is of such a nature that it comes very properly in the con- 
In this act of April 26, 1906, 
to which I have already called attention, there is found the 
following provision: 

If any citizen of the Cherokee Tribe shall fail to receive the full 
quantity of land to which he is entitled as an allotment, he shall be 
paid out of the funds of such tribe a sum equal to twice the appraised 
value of the amount of land thus deficient. 

Now, I trust the full significance and scope of this is grasped 
by the reading of it. If any individual member of the Cherokee 
Nation—and there are about 40,000 of them-—if any individual 
allottee, after he has received his allotment, finds he has a 
deficiency, not his proper quota of land, then the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to pay to that individual 
out of the tribal funds of the Cherokee Nation a sum of money 
equal to twice the appraised value of the deficiency in his 
allotment. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
does not mean to say there are 40,000 Cherokees in the State of 


Mr. MILLER. I think there are about 40,000 members of 
the Cherokee Nation. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman include in that those 
who have intermarried and about 7,000 freedmen, without a 
drop of Indian blood? 

Mr. MILLER. I am speaking of those on the rolls of the 


Cherokee Nation. 


Mr. CARTER. The gentleman said 40,000 Cherokee Indians. 


Mr. MILLER. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will qualify that re- 
mark in accordance with the desire of the gentleman. There 
are 40,000 individuals on the rolls of the Cherokees, each one 
of whom is entitled to the same relief, and it does not make any 
difference whether they are white, black, or Indians; they 
are entitled to the relief given by this law, now 6 years old 
and still on the statute books. The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and difected to carry out the provisions of that 
law, and he has been doing so. He has been equalizing the 
allotments, because that is the technical term applied to that 


provision among the Cherokees during this period of time, and 
the work is still in progress. In this work he has paid out a 
large sum of money to those individuals, and there remains a 
great deal more to be done. The Cherokee Nation, having a 
large sum to their credit in the Treasury of the United States, 
desired this equalization. There recently was | ldi- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, authority for the allotment what was 
known as “new borns” among the Cherokees. The Cherokee 
Nation has brought suit against the Government to recover for 
that, and the amount they claim is about $1,000,000. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 


ssed in a 


of 


I want to correct his statement. The nation has not brought 
suit, but individuals of the Cherokee Nation have brought suit 
to prevent there being placed upon the rolls what is known as 


the “new borns.” 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the gentleman for his 

Mr. DAVENPORT. And the tribe, as a body, is advocating 
their enrollment up to March 4, 1906. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will admonish Members not 
to interrupt a speaker before addressing the Chair. 


statement. 
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Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman has the acute interest of the 


committee at this time. I desire to ask if the gentleman has 
any objection to letting me give the figures I have so recently 
secured from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, which show 
the exact amount that actually went to the Indians out of this 
$177,000 

Mr. MILLER. I have no objection to the gentleman putting 
it in, but I would rather he wait until I complete what I have 
to say on this point. 

I will say to the gentleman it was not my intention to allude 
to that in any great particularity at this time, because that 
subject more properly comes up at a different time. I am omit- 
ting all consideration of many questions, and vital ones, that 
go to the merits of the measure, and confining myself to a con- 
sideration of such facts as bear upon the point of order. How- 
ever; if the gentleman wishes to bring it in at this time I pre- 
sume he can have an opportunity to be heard on the subject 
At all events it is claimed that these newborns have a right 
to enrollment, and if that is true, there remains another mil- 
lion dollars that has to be figured on, all of which is in ac- 
cordance with existing law, and which is referred to by this 
proviso. Now, there is still another provision along this line 
to which I desire to call the attention of the Chairman. The 
regular appropriation act passed by Congress March 3, 1909, 
contained the following: 


That allottees of the Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chickasaw Nations, 


having remnant allotments due them not to exceed $50 in value, shall 
be paid twice the value thereof, in lieu of such allotment by check 
from tbe tribal funds of the respective tribes. 

What does that mean? Simply that in allotting the members 
of these three tribes, to some of them, that they might have 
their full quota, were given remnants of less than 50 acres in 
area, By this law, in lieu of those remnants, if the allottees 
so desire they can accept in tribal money twice their value, in 
which event the rémnants will revert back to the tribe. The 
law requires the Secretary of the Interior to act, and by it 
he is directed to pay the Indians money in lieu of these rem- 
nants. Under this law the Secretary has been acting, and is 
acting to-day, and a large amount of work has been done. 

Rolls were prepared under this act, which contained the 
names of 72,000 persons, entitled in the aggregate to about 
$820,000. 


Mr. FOWLER. I raise the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the point of 
order. 
Mr. FOWLER. The point of order is that the gentleman from 


Minnesota is not discussing ¢ 

in the bill or his portion of it. 
Mr. MILLER. I thought I was trying to point out to the 

Chair that this would change—— 

CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 

Minnesota is in order. The Chair sees no reason why the gentle- 


point of order to the paragraph 


rhe 


man from Minnesota {Mr. MILLER], although the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Fow Ler] raises the point to which the gentleman 
now refers, is not in order, why the gentleman from Illinois, 


having made a point of order which covered the entire section 
of the bill, would not enable any speaker, as the Chair sees, 
who would wish to talk on the entire section of the bill to do so. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my point of order 
against the paragraph or any part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fowier] 
withdraws his point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. MILLER. The point of order raised by me is not out of 
the way now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mitire] yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow1.er]? 





Mr. MILLER. The point of order is not out of the way 
now. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was just discussing the point of 
order which he made. He is discussing the point of order 
against the last proviso, endeavoring to show to the Chair while 
the Inw now permits that there may be paid or shall be paid 
out of money in the tribal funds in certain cases, it is 

Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman from Illinois has made the 


point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois has made a 
point of order against the paragraph. 
Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Minnesota was as to the first proviso only. 
Mr. MANN. O, Mr. Chairman, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
Mr. FOWLER. I appeal to the Recorp as to whether I am 
correct or not, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. SHERLEY. While it is my own desire that the pro- 
vision may remain in, it is only fair to say I think that on this 
side of the House generally it is understood plainly that the point 
of order was made to the two provisos. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Fow er] said that he desired to make a point of 
order to the entire paragraph, and that was the only difference 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mir; R] 
made a point of order, commencing at line 18, down to and in. 
cluding line 24. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota made 4 
point of order from line 13 to line 24, and the gentleman fro; 
Illinois made a point of order against another section. 

Mr. FERRIS. Does the gentleman now desire to press the 
point of order as to both provisos? 

Mr. MILLER. I think so. I have one point of order to bot) 
provisos. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, after consulting with some 
members of the committee, I feel that there can be no doubt 
about the question of the point of order on the new provyisy) 
where we seem to make $25,000 immediately available. The 
point of order is undoubtedly good. Of course, if the gentle 
man would let those be voted on separately, it would avoid the 
proposition of reoffering the paragraph. I have no doubt 
the gentleman’s point of order being good as to the first px: 
graph, but I assume the other is within the Holman rule, if the 
gentleman will let it be considered separately. 

Mr. MILLER. You can reoffer as an amendment any part of 
the paragraph that may go out on a point of order. 

Mr. FERRIS. I understand that. I think if the gentleman 
would make the point of order separately we could dispose of it 

The CHAIRMAN. What situation does that leave the 
Chair in? 

Mr. MILLER. As it was before the interruption started. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. MILLER. I just stated when these interruptions started 
Mr. Chairman, that under the direction contained in the act of 
March 3, 1909, only three years ago, the Secretary was directed 
to exchange money in lieu of fragmentary allotments possesse| 
by the Indians of three tribes, and in accordance with that he 
had prepared a roll of 72,000 persons entitled to receive benefits 
under the law, and whose benefits of this nature aggregotel 
$820,000. There remain now some 20,000 cases to be dis- 
posed of,; the adjudication of which will require the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money. This work will stop, this law 
will be nullified, and this desire of the Indians thwarted by 
the adoption of the pending proviso. So it becomes very «)) 
parent, Mr. Chairman, how radical is this legislation, how it 
leaves an important law part executed and part unexecuted 
and the law thus affected is one most salutary for the Indians. | 
| Submit the law should not be repealed, that the Secretary should 
| be permitted to complete his work, and that human wisdom ex 
pressed in such a law should not be wiped out by one fell swoop 
| of the pen. Disguise it as they may, gentlemen must ddmit t! 
| the enactment of the pending proviso will shatter the delicate 
fabric of a whole code of laws and destroy the rights of 1 
thousand people. There is one other item also, not of sreat 
importance but worthy of consideration, namely, that part of 
| the appropriation act approved March 38, 1905, which reads as 
| follows: 
| That the said clerk or deputy clerk of such court shall recei\ 
compensation as such ex officio recorder for his district all fers 
ceived by him for recording instruments provided for in this act, an t 
| ing to $1,800 per annum or less; and all fees so received by hen 4s 
| aforesaid amounting to more than the sum of $1,800 per anu: 


| be accounted to the Department of Justice, to be applied to th 
manent school fund of the district in which said court is lovated. 


nbont 





The same act further provides as follows: 


For the maintenance, strengthening, and enlarging of the t 
schools of the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Sen 
Nations, and making provision for the attendance of children of ! 
citizens therein, and the establishment of new schools under the < 
of the tribal school boards and the Department of the Interi 
sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be | 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior and disbursed b 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe: Provided. 
the Attorney General of the United States is hereby authorized | 
directed to turn over to the Secretary of the Interior all mone) , 
in his hands paid over to him by the clerks and deputy clerks « 
United States courts in the Indian Territory under the provisions « 
act of February 19, 1903, which, under the terms of said act, is ' 
applied to the permanent school fund of the district, and all 
which may hereafter come into his hands from the same source | 
said act; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized t 
said money in maintaining. strengthening, and enlarging the schoo 
the Indian Territory as provided for in this paragraph. 


- I am well aware, Mr. Chairman, that this proviso as drawn 
| excepts schools, but it dges not except the collector of these fers, 

namely, the recorder. i does not except the expenses connec! ! 
' with the collection of these fees, and therefore, Mr. Chairman, 


} 
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nes out the process and the method by which these fees 
secured, fees that constitute an important part of the 
revenues of these tribes. This proviso, then, will meas- 
ly eripple the school facilities afforded the children of 


an he 
( » 
S 


ural 


these tribes, and the injury is especially vital in that it strikes | 


the youth of the nations. : 
\r. DAVENPORT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
e gentleman from Oklahoma? 
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unsold 


homa two years ago, found there were 3,600 lots still 


| in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations alone; lots on which they 


to t] 
Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 
Mr. DAVENPORT. I desire to say to the gentleman that 


my recollection is—and I think he will find on investigation 


tl is true—that since November 16, 1907, there failed to be | 
ny clerk of that character in any part of Oklahoma, by reason 
of statehood; the United States clerk named in that act having 


died by virtue of the legislation, the fees are not collected any 


more under that process, the clerk having ceased to exist. I 
had that question up with Mr. Glover, of the Department of 
Justice, in 1908, just after statehood, and he told me there was | 


no power to get it out and no power to use it. 

Mr. MILLER. That is the school fund. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That is fees of clerks. 

Mr. MILLER. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that in 1911 $66,875 was collected in these fees, 
and that that money went into the Treasury and went to pay 
the expense of running the schools in this Indian country. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Does the gentleman say now that that 
money was paid to the United States clerk under the provision 


of the act that he has just read? 
Mr. MILLER. I do not know anything about the way it was | 


naid. I know nothing about the details connected with it. But 
under the law that I read there was paid by this officer, and 
to the Department of Justice, and by it to the Department 
of the Interior, and used by it to pay the expenses of schools in 
the Indian coun* vy, the sum of $63,875 last year. And if this 
proviso becomes a law that source of revenue will be cut off 
unless subsequent legislation is had to provide for the collecting 
of these fees. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. 


paid 


Now, Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman 


had received no bids up to the appraised value. 
ment is still selling them, I understand. 

Mr. CARTER. When the gentleman speaks of selling town 
lots he includes the expense of surveying and appraising and 


The Govern- 


| all those things. Now, the last town site that was surveyed in 
Oklahoma was surveyed three years ago at the little town of 
Cottonwood, near Coalgate, that probably did tt have more 
| than 300 people, and was, I think, closed out at the first sal 

Mr. MILLER. Was that surveyed and were town ; suld 
under it? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Under law? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. Has that law eve: been repealed? 

Mr. CARTER. No. 

Mr. MILLER. Then that law is on the statute books. 

Mr. CARTER. Nobody denies that. 

Mr. MILLER. And this provision will wipe ‘t out. 

Mr. CARTER. Nobody denies that the provision is on the 





has made the explanation, will he please answer my question? | 


Will he state to the House whether, under the law that he has 


read, one penny of it was paid to the clerk? 

Mr. MILLER. The salaries must have been paid to those 
clerks. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Is the gentleman’s statement borne out 
by the fact that the money was paid to the clerk under the law 
that the gentleman has’ read—paid last year? 


Mr. MILLER. 


‘ 1 
gentleman 


I do not know whether it is a fact, as the 
assumes, or not. I am willing to grant it as he 
assumes, but that does not make any difference. 


Mr. CARTER. Oh, I think, Mr. Chairman, it makes a very 
material difference. 
Ir. DAVENPORT. Is it material, because it may have been 


( 


lected by an officer of the department who is drawing his 

iry under another provision of law? 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to conclude this feature, Mr. Chairman, 

and proceed. The proposed proviso would charge the existing 
v, Which provides for the collecting of these fees, and there- 
re is not only out of order, but far from meritorious. 

uch for that. There is also, Mr. Chairman, a provision 
now on the statute books, one that has been there for 

| years, providing for selling town lots and making proper 

osition of such lots and fractions of lots as have not been 
| when first offered. There is an existing law of this char- 

* that will be repealed by this proviso. Furthermore, the 

{f May 29, 1908, provides that in the segregated coal lands 
shall be surveyed, platted, and sold, and the expense 

of paid from the proceeds of the sale of the lots. This 
rk under the law is uncompleted; it is still in progress. 
the pending proviso, though, and you stop the work, dis- 
ue the sale, because no expenses connected therewith can 
be paid. From the sale of town lots the five tribes have received 
many millions, and further revenues will be enjoyed if 
rk is not cut off. 

CANTER. O, Mr. Chairman 
Mr. MILLER. ‘The expense of surveying and of selling 
's nust be paid by the proper officials. 
lhe CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota 

to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 


w 


OL iW 


t 


Mr 





these 


yield 


Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
cm y are still selling town lots in the Five Civilized Tribes, 
qoes he? 

Mr. MILLER. Most certainly I do. I recall distinctly that 


he ¢ : : , 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, when we were down in Okla- 





a 


statute books, but there is no surveying and no platting being 


done and no town sites are being sold, unless it be a few odds 
and ends of lots which can be sold very eas‘ly without any 
appropriation from the tribal funds. And let me call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman tw the fact that the law ani treaty plainly 
provide that the expenses for the sale of town sites must be 
paid ou. of the Treasury of the Federal Government 

Mr. MILLER. That is very true as to some town sites and 
not true as to others. The law I have just cited, that providing 
for the survey, appraisement, and sale of lots in the segregated 
coal-land area, an area that contains the larg nd import 
city of McAlester, that law requires all expenditures to be made 
from the proceeds of the sale, and so from tribal funds. 

Mr. CARTER. Not the sale of town sites. 

Mr. MILLER. Town lots. 

Mr. CARTER. ‘Town lots. 


Mr. MILLER. The gentleman has emphasized my argument 
+. 


| because he has called attention to the fact th under th \ 
now on the statute books a town site has been put on the mar- 
ket within three years, and this provision seeks to nullil nd 
effectually repeal that law. This act of May 29, 1908, is as 
follows: 

Sec. 7. That in addition to the towns heretofore secrecated d, 
and scheduled in accordance with la the Secretary of the Int be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to segrecate and survey within t t 
of the territory of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nati Ss of Okla 
homa, heretofcre segregated as il and asphalt land, such other towns. 
parts of towns, or town lots, as are now in existen or wh l V 
deem it desirable to establish He shall cause the surfac ’ ts 
in such towns or parts of towns to be appraised, scheduled, and lat 
the rates, on the terms, and with the same character of « e $ 
provided in section 29 of the act of Congress roeved J 28, 1898 
(30 Stat. L., p. 495), under regulations to be prescribed by him Chat 
the provisions of section 13 of the act of Congress approved April 26, 
1906 (34 Stat. L., p. 137), shall not apply to town lots appraised and 
sold as provided herein. That all xpenses incurred i: , 
platting, and selling the lots im any town or parts of tow! ll be 

| paid from the proceeds of the sale of town lots of the nation in which 
such town is situate. 

Mr. CARTER. But the law provides, and the treaty pr es 
that these expenses must be paid out of the Federal Treasm 
and this amendment only goes to the payment of exper from 
the tribal funds. 

Mr. MILLER. Continuing further, Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
eall attention to another law which t! effect would repeal. 
I do not pretend that I have been able to ascertain all the laws 
which it repeals. They are almost os ro is the sands 
of the sea. They can be found in almost of the appropria- 
tion acts passed within the last five years, and in many ecial 
acts passed by Congress. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman cert a not d sa 
law that it repealed when he made his t refs 

Mr. MILLER. Maybe I did not dis s it, but th n 
certainly stated a feature of it, and m have derst 1 what 
I meant. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is speaking here abe - 
amendment repealis certain laws. He ov ks 
pealing laws with regard to town sites. 1 d 3 
directly with tribal funds, and with tribal \ 
treaties and the laws provide that the ex] 
town sites shall be paid from the funds in the ] 

Mr. MILLER. I do not accept tha is 
true, but there are certain town sité ~ i 
with which have always been paid ou ml 
some other expenses such as surveying by l. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentlem is certainly mistaken about 
that. I will read him the law about it 
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Mr. MILLER. If the gentleman wants to quibble, I will yield 
to him the matter of surveying, but I will say that the expenses 
of the officials in making the sales, the cost of accounting for 
the funds, the cost of keeping the books, the cost of putting 
funds in the bank, all have to be paid by the tribe. 

Mr. CARTER. The law of June 28, 1898, plainly states that 
all expenses connected with the sale of town sites must be paid 
from the Federal Treasury, and there is no subsequent act re- 
pealing that. 

Mr. MILLER. I ean not quibble longer on this subject. The 
hour admonishes me that I must pass on to the next item. The 
act of April 26, 1906, authorizes the Secretary to take possession 
of all buildings for governmental, school, and other purposes, to- 
gether with the furniture and the land pertaining to the same, 
and sell the same under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, and deposit the same to the credit of the nation, 
deducting therefrom the expenses incident to the appraisement 
and the sale. The law is as follows: 





Sec. 15. The Secretary of the Interior shall take possesion of all 
buildings now or heretofore used for governmental, school, and other 
tribal purposes, together with the furniture therein and the land apper- 
taining thereto, and appraise and sell the same at such time and under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, and deposit the pro- 
ceeds, less expenses incident to the appraisement and sale, in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the respective tribes: Pro- 
vided, That in the event said lands are embraced within the geograph- 
ical limits of a State of Territory of the United States such State or 
Territory or any county or municipality therein shall be allowed one 
year from date of establishment of said State or Territory within 
which to purchase any such lands and improvements within their 
respective limits at not less than the appraised value. Conveyances 
of lands disposed of under this section shall be executed, recorded, and 
delivered in like manner and with like effect as herein provided for 
other conveyances. 

That simply means that the carrying out of this law is to be 
nullified, is to be stopped, is to be absolutely prevented by the 
provision which is contained in the second proviso. 

Certain expenses connected with clerk hire and other as- 
sistance in carrying out that work, now provided for by the 
law, will be impossible to be taken care of if this provision is 
carried into effect. 

There are just one or two more things that I will take the 
time of the committee to call attention to, assuming that these 
are the salient points, and the ones I should think must be before 
the Chairman when he decides this question. 

The Indian appropriation bill of last year, March 8, 1911, 
provided that any receipts from sales of surplus and unallotted 
lands and other tribal property of the Five Civilized Tribes 
should be deposited in banks, after deducting the various ex- 
penses of advertising and sale, which necessarily include clerical 
expenses in connection therewith. 

Mr. Chairman, think of the work that is being carried on in 
obedience to that law and earlier laws of like character. 

Within two years land running up to a million acres has 
been sold, in value aggregating many million dollars. Under 
the law this money is to be distributed to the banks throughout 
the State. It has been so distributed. The Secretary of the 
Interior can not put it in any bank that may be handy; he 
can not see the sign of a bank and run to it, depositing at the 
place thus labeled the Indians’ money, amounting to millions. 
He is required to select a proper and safe institution and so 
distribute the money among these institutions that it will be 
safely taken care of and distributed with some uniformity over 
that part of the State. He has to-day two and a half million 
dollars in 94 banks drawing interest at different rates running 
from 4 to 6 per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, it requires a clerical force to carry out a 
work of this kind. It requires bookkeepers; it requires men 
who are expert enough to know a good bank; it requires skilled 
financial accountants competent to ascertain the amount of 
funds in each bank and the character of securities issued to 
protect same by the bank. Interest is to be computed. This 
is a work of magnitude. The proviso put in here, and which 
Wwe are now asked to keep in by our votes, would wipe out all 
organization now existing to care for this money. It would 
leave two and a half million dollars from this one source in 94 
banks high and dry, with no one to tell how much it was or 
where it was. The care of the Government thus relinquished 
from these trust funds must necessarily result in the loss of 
many deposits, because banks fail even in Oklahoma; bank 
officers are not all honest even in Oklahoma. Thus would be 
written another chapter in the Government’s profligacy in han- 
dling Indian wealth. Thus would be created another claim to 
be enforced by the Indians against the Government in future 
years. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield; I know he does not 
want to misstate the proposition? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not. 
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Mr. FERRIS. I know the gentleman will agree with 


things. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, the gentleman well knows that $150.1 
which is cut down by $25,000 to a paltry $125,000, unless 
point of order to the first proviso is sustained, is a redun 
from $175,000, every dollar of which they need for handling 





a 


when I say that this bill provides $150,000 to look after theca 


individual affairs of the Indian. It is a paring down to jj 


quick, so that they can not run the ordinary expenses of the | 


individuals, let alone the administration of special acts 4 
-aring for the tribal property and national affairs. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I will yield 

Mr. MANN. Do I understand that the contention is | 
now that the necessary expenses in connection with the « 


e 


Civilized Tribes, those incident to handling the affairs «+ 


of this money in the banks of Oklahoma are to be paid out of 


the National Treasury and not out of the tribal fund? 

Mr. MILLER. Not at all; that is what I want to get at 

Mr. MANN. But is that the contention of the gentk 
from Oklahoma? . 

Mr. MILLER. That is his contention. 

Mr. MANN. Asa result of our kindness in permitting th 
deposit the funds in the local banks. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman will grow enthusiastic 
the fact that the Federal Government is bound to.close 
affairs of this tribe and is bound by treaty to do so. 

Mr. MANN. But not bound to deposit money in local ba 


order to get the larger rate of interest for the Indians anid to 


keep the banks from bursting, and then pay the expenses o 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is not stating my positidn, : 
I prefer to state my own position. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman stated his position, I think, ly 


his question. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I do not want the stateny 
the gentleman from Illinois to go to the Rrecorp uncontrad 
The gentleman said that the money was deposited in 
banks to keep them from bursting. The national banks ar 


same in Oklahoma as everywhere else in the United Stites. 
They have the same inspectors, the same control, the same led 


eral supervision, and I do not think the gentleman merut « 
actly what he said. The policy of the Government is to take 
out of the Treasury and put it where it will be used, a 
that reason it goes to the banks, but not to keep them f! 
bursting. 

Mr. MANN. I will withdraw that statement out of regard 
the feelings of the gentleman from Oklahoma, although w 
the bill was passed gentlemen on the floor stated that t! 


would be banks that would break if the money was not ¢ 


posited there. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. Who made that statement: 

Mr. MANN. It was not stated in debate. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, the President’s signature 
the last bill passed by Congress, which will be changed }) 
proviso, was one placed there on February 19, 1912. The ink 
hardly dry upon the paper. It was passed, as it were, bul 
terday. The pertinent provision of that law is as follows: 


The net receipts from the sales of the surplus and unallotted |9! 
or other tribal property belonging to any of the Five Civilized T! 
after deducting the necessary expenses of advertising and sale, m2) 
deposited in the national or State banks of the State of Oklahon 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, such depositary | 
designated by him under such rules and regulations governing th 
of interest thereon, time of deposit, withdrawal therefrom, the se 
therefor, as he may prescribe. The interest accruing on such 
may be used to defray the per capita payment of such fund. 


This statute is in harmony with that law I have just ! 
discussing. It is of most far-reaching and transcendent il) 
tance. 

Mr. Chairman, there remains still to be sold of the sur! 
and unallotted lands of the Choctaws and Chickasaws 3 
833,000 acres, and this added to the timber aggregates 1,27!) 
acres, all ready to be disposed of by the Secretary of the |! 
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rior in accordance with these and other laws we have passe. 


By one fell swoop of the pen you wipe out every law contro! 
tremendous property rights, and take from the Secretary e\' 
penny that he can use to obey the specific mandates made 
Congress. Such a colossal proposition I do not think has 
made on the floor of this House in the history of a lifetime. 


, 
\ 


Much has been said in recent years concerning the attorneys 
employed by Indians. Frankness compels me to say that there 
are attorneys and attorneys. I do not know that the attorneys 
who have been representing Indian claims throughout the cou!- 


try are entitled, as a class, to more opprobrium than might 


Ve 


, 





extended to other professions, but there have been many of them 
m we might call reasonably rapacious. The Indians of the 
innd have been compelled in times past to make almost any 
tract they could. Driven to enforce their rights against an 
powerful and granite-hearted Government, they have been 
ved to engage such lawyers as were willing to undertake 
the conflict. In many cases the attorneys thus employed dragged 
from the United States a reluctant compliance with the Indians’ 
demands. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, there has ever been 
proposed legislation that would result in giving such a big, 
complete, and overwhelming quantity of claims by the Indians 
nst the Government as is contained in this provision. 
SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 


( 
2 
a 
( 


Mr. 
( rv. 

the CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I desire to know what is pending be- 
fore the House at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Is the gentleman 
discussing the point of order? 

\ir. MILLER. I am ealling attention to the various laws 


from Minnesota 


which this proviso repeals or renders nugatory. 

rhe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Before the gentleman passes from the sub- 
ject of attorneys for the Indians I would like to ask him if he 
is still on it? 

‘ir. MILLER. Yes. 


Ni 
ab 


r. MURDOCK. I want to ask the gentleman some questions 
it before he leaves the subject. 

Mr. MILLER. I assure the gentleman from Kansas I have 
much more to say on this subject and will be pleased to answer 

y gnestions he may later care to ask. 

In the act of March 3, 1911—the appropriation bill of last 
year—there was a provision as follows: 
tribal contracts which are necessary to the administration of 
affairs of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians may be 

by the Secretary of,the Interior, provided that contracts for 

ional legal services 
tipulated amount and period, in no case exceeding one year in 
tion and $5,060 per annum in amount, with reasonable and neces- 
xpenses, to be approved and paid under the direction of the Sec- 
of the Interior. but such contracts for legal services shall not 
any validity until approved by the President. 
. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
natious—the Choctaw 


‘ 
« 


i t 


Mr 


Is it not a fact that one of the 
Nation—paid $57,000 last year? And 


of attorneys may be made by the tribes for | 





is it not a further fact that another paid $750,000 to one firm? | 


Mr. MILLER. Thet is going back to the dark ages; let us 
) to the present. That is all very true in its place. 
nything to say controverting it, except as to the amount of 
507.000 which one nation paid—— 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. That is, I mean the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes. 


Mr. MILLER. 


ore 


That amount was paid last year by all the 


Five Nations for attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman define an attorney's fee 
of $750,000 as being reasonably rapacious. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, judging from my own experience as a 


practicing lawyer, I should say possibly it might be described 
by gentlemen skilled in the nicety of language as unreasonably 
rapacious. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think undoubtedly it is, and I would like 
to ask the gentleman in all seriousness if it is not a fact that 


from time immemorial attorneys have gone before the Indian 


tribes and gotten contingent fees? 
Mr. MILLER. Yes. 


Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to have the gentleman explain 
to this committee what is the process. Do the attorneys usually 
£o before the Indian council—a body supposedly elected—and 
make some sort of a contract? Is that contract afterwards 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior in every instance? 

Mr. MILLER. Always it has to be to have any validity. I 
have just read the law as we have recently framed it respect- 
ing two of the Five Civilized Tribes. Heretofore the custom 
cenerally has been that if the tribe desired to hire an attorney 
its national council, or if it had none, then a sort of informal 
council of all the adult male Indians, would convene and adopt 
4 resolution asking that an attorney be appointed, perhaps 
make a contract with the attorney or send to the Secretary 
asking permission to make such a contract. Thereupon the 
contract would be submitted to the Interior Department and 
before it had any validity or effect it had to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, except in case of the Five Civilized 


ike 





I have not | 
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Tribes wherein it had to be approved by the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Well, now, the gentleman has served upon 
a special committee which investigated the affairs of the In- 
dian Territory of Oklahoma or since Oklahoma became a State. 
Did that committee or the gentleman personally ever try to 
find out how much in the aggregate in the last 20 or 30 years 
the Five Civilized Tribes have paid out for fees? I suppose it 
runs into the millions, 

Mr. MILLER. We have this incorporated in the report, if 
the gentleman will read it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did not it run into the millions? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did not the gentleman find during the in- 
vestigation that some of the fees were large that they 
amounted to a scandal, at least in the minds of the people of 
this country? 

Mr. MILLER. Some were exorbitantly large, most assuredly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wanted the gentleman to elucidate this 
particular matter of charges of attorneys, and I thank the gen 
tleman for his explanation as to how attorneys got these fees. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the gentle- 
man’s forceful presentation of the matter, but the Chair must 
recognize the fact, and the gentleman must recognize the fact, 
that there are quite a number of us who desire to be heard 
upon the matter, coming from a State entirely foreign to that 
of the gentleman, and the gentleman has now occupied more 
than an hour. and I wondered if he would not recognize that it 
would be a courtesy upon his part to get to a conclusion of his 
remarks. I am not finding fault with the gentleman—— 

Mr. MILLER. In answer to the gentleman I want to say I 
think I have consumed more time than I ought to have con- 
sumed. 

Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. MILLER. 





SO 


I do not wish to criticize the gentleman at all. 


I did not think that I would consume more 


| than 30 minutes, but I will say to the gentleman that I am on 


my last point. 

Mr. FERRIS. I am not criticizing the gentleman at all. 

Mr. MILLER. I should have concluded long before had I 
not been interrupted so much, and if I can proceed without 
serious interruption I think I can conclude what I have to say 
in a very few minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think 
these exorbitant attorneys’ fees referred to would have been 
less had they been compelled to come to Congress to have them 
approved? 

Mr. MILLER. I will state to the gentleman that the fee to 
which he has especially referred with criticism, and I do not 
say improperly, was made possible by an act of Congress. With 
the law as it then stood it was within the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to limit that fee, and he did limit it, to 
$250,000; but parties influential came to Congress, pressed their 
claims to a larger fee before Congress, and in an appropriation 
bill secured the enactment of a provision by which the amount 
of their fee was referred to a tribunal, friendly, I presume, and 
that fee was made $750,000. Congress alone is responsible for 
it. Here is a vivid and conspicuous illustration of leaving 
special items to Congress. Under the general law the attorneys 
would have received $250,000. Under a special law passed by 


Congress they received three times that amount. What a 
marvelous example of economy. What superb nicety in han- 
dling the wealth of our wards. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman know 


that Congress itself has never approved anything of that kind? 
Mr. MILLER. All I know is that Congress passed a law in 
certain case changing the law under which an attorney's 
could be approved, and provided other machinery 
whereby the fees could be and were made three times as great. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Was it not a fact that if carried out it 
would have to be about $3,000,000? 

Mr. MILLER. 


a 


Yes; if the Secretary approved as originally 
drawn. I feel very grateful to the chairman and the commit- 
tee. I thought this was an important matter, and I felt ju 
fied in going into detail. I have called attention to the provi- 
sions of the last act passed by Congress governing attorney's 
contracts. These tribes have the right to make certain con- 
tracts for legal services. They ought to have that right. I 
know as well as I know anything that their interests are not 
adequately looked after when intrusted exclusively to the de- 
partments of this Government. I think they have an absolute 
right to employ counsel to present their claims under treaties; 
to press against the Government claims for wasting their es- 
tates; to represent their interests before committees of Con- 
gress. They should have the services of men who are secured 
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by them, lawyers of good standing, of unquestioned ability, men 
who will make a special effort in the Indians’ behalf and who 
will laber for the tribes and protect their property interests. 
Now, under this law, as it is proposed to be changed, no con- 
tract for attorney's fees can be made for the Five Civilized 
Tribes and carried out. All present attorneys would be wiped 
this. These nations would suddenly find themselves and 
property bereft of legal services. For instance, at the 


out by 
their 


present time the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations have large 
tribal properties. The other nations have national wealth, but 
these in particular haye large property interests. At this min- 


ute there is a bill pending before this Congress—and it is not 
for me to say whether it should be passed or not—one that is 
being pressed by some of the best Members of the House, one 
ihat would place, if passed, a large number on the tribal rolls 
of the Chickasaw and Choctaws and carry a claim against these 
two nations that aggregates more than $40,000,000. Would any- 
one say those Indian tribes have not the right to have some- 
body represent them in matters of such colossal magnitude? 
These tribes have eliminated many attorneys employed in the 
past, and those they now have are all industrious, clean-minded 
men, attorneys, working for the interest of the tribes 
they represent. 

The employment of all these must end June 30, next, because you 
will have taken away their compensation. You leave the tribes 
with these great matters pending, without an attorney to pro- 
tect them and no means of securing one. Besides these items 
to which I have specifically alluded, there are pending against 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations alone to-day claims that 
aggregate between ten million and fifteen million dollars. 

Mr. COOPER. What are those claims for? 

Mr. MILLER. They are for every conceivable thing against 
the tribes. 

Mr. JACKSON. 

Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. JACKSON. 


food 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I will. 

Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the enactment of these laws will cut off the payment of $5,000 
to the Choctaws and Chickasaws for annual attorney? 

Mr. MILLER. Absolutely. It will cut off the pay of the 
principal chief of the Choctaws; it will cut off the pay of the 
principal recorder of the Choctaws, and the pay of every attor- 
ney they have got, of every tribal official, of every individual 
connected with the running of the affairs of those nations. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me understand further. The gentleman 
means that on the face of the bill, unless Congress shall ap- 
propri ite 


Mr. MILLER. But I apprehend that if somebody brings in 
here a bill that provides to give an attorney for that Indian 
tribe a specific sum of money such a bill will bang high and 


dry and never have a ghost of a chance for passage while many 
Congresses come and go. 

Mr. JACKSON. I was not asking that question of the gen- 
tleman. I was simply wanting to get his idea of the changes 
made necessary. 

Mr. MILLER. They will have to come in here with a sepa- 
rate bill to pay the expenses of these tribal governments under 
the law as now enforced. 

Mr. JACKSON. As the law is now, there is an annual ex- 
penditure of $5,000 for this attorney for this tribe? 

Mr. MILLER. The Chickasaws have one at $5,000. 

Mr. JACKSON. I was only inquiring about the one tribe. 
Fo four tribes, the gentleman says, the legal-counsel 
expense amounts to several thousand dollars more annually? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. They had great property interests, 

Mr. JACKSON. I want to ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion as to the point of order. Does the gentleman argue that 
the point of order will be well taken, and that we do not have 
the authority to reduce the expenditures that are to be made out 


the other 


of the tribal funds? 

Mr. MILLISR. Yes. I was going to speak about that right 
this minute 

Mr. JACKSON. That is what I would like to hear the gen- 


tleman upon. 

Mr. MILLER. I call the attention of the chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee to two points that I urge with the utmost 
emphasis and which I think must be controlling in their bear- 
ing upon the Inst proviso. I cited these various laws that were 
changed by this proviso to show that the proviso changes exist- 
ing law. Nobody will controvert that. I apprehend that some 
ot our friends across the aisle who believe in this provision will 
say that, while it changes existing law, it works in the nature 
of retrenchment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to address myself to that part 
of it. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, the so-called Holman 
rule can not apply in this case. Why? The sole excuse for the 
Ho)]man rule is to guard the Treasury of the United States. The 





sole basis of the Holman rule is to reduce, if possible, the ex. 
penditures from the Treasury of the United States in adminis. 


tering the affairs of the United States. The man who wrote 
that rule, and every man who has commented upon it since it 
was written, has had solely in mind the Treasury of the United 
States. 

We are confronted now not with the Treasury of the United 
States, but with the treasury of a separate and distinct entity— 
the Five Civilized Tribes. We are not proposing to retrench 
by this or any other means any of the expenditures of our Govy- 
ernment, but we are simply trying, ¥f you please to call it such, 
to regulate the expenditures of another government. So, Mr. 
Chairman, I maintain absolutely that the Holman rule, so 
called, can not apply in a matter of retrenchment here if it is 
a retrenchment in the expenditure of funds which do not be- 
long to the United States Government. This is the first time 
anyone has had the temerity to propose that such a provision 
comes within the Holman rule. <A search of the precedent 
reveals not a single attempt of this character ever having be 
made before. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. 
yield just at that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that these | 
dians were made, in 1906, citizens of the United States? | 
then, can the gentleman state that with respect to them, 
being citizens of the United States, a different rule should a 
than to the ordinary citizen of the United States? 

Mr. MILLER. We have got to treat them as an entity. Not 
as individuals, but as a nation. We are dealing with thei 
nation’s treasury, not that of the United States. Citizenship 
or noncitizenship has nothing to do with it. We are consi< 
ing their tribal funds, and this provision does not affect 
penny in the United States Treasury. It does not affect one 
penny that ever was in the United States Treasury, and it ¢ 
not affect one penny that ever will be paid into the United States 
Treasury belonging to the United Stites. It affects only the 
property of a ward of the Government, over which we happen 
to have a legislative control. 

But there is one thing further, Mr. Chairman, about this 
that must be considered conclusive. The Holman rule can be 
applied, as I understand the precedents of this House, only in 
cases where there is a retrenchment or a reduction in the cos 
of administering the affairs of the Government. This so-cail 
proviso, Mr. Chairman, does not even presume or suggest or 
intimate any retrenchment or any reduction in expenditures of 
the United States Government. The vivid imagination of t! 
most imaginative man on this floor can not possibly conceive 
of a situation where this is a retrenchment. Let me read you 
what it says: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


they 
1 


That during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, no money shall be 
expended from the tribal funds belonging to the Five Civilized Tribes 
except for schools without specific appropriation by Congress. 

Where is there a word about retrenchment? Where is there 
anything that even suggests that the expenditures by Congress 
should be less than the expenditures now authorized by law: 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MILLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. I believe the gentleman said the next presi- 
dential election would come around before any attorney fees 
would be provided for? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. I believe that—— 

Mr. CARTER. But the gentleman made that statement. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; but I believe that Congress would tum 
around and extravagantly expend their money and multi! 
attorney’s fees a hundredfold on some other items. 

Mr. CARTER. Then, according to the gentleman's con! 
tion, all funds should be turned over to the different depat 
ments and Congress should have no supervision over them‘ 

Mr. MILLER. Absolutely not; absolutely not. I would not 
even suggest that. Now, with the utmost earnestness and sin- 
cerity, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact whether or not it is a retrenchment of the expeni'- 
tures under the rules of this House. Retrenchment can not be 
left to hypothesis; can not be left to speculation; can not be 
left to imagination. It must be clear. It must be fairly cer- 
tain. This question is not new. It arose in this House a few 
weeks ago. The gentleman who then occupied the chair [ Mr. 
Saunpers, of Virginia], formerly a member of the Indian Com- 
mittee, a man who was formerly a judge of high standing in 
the State of Virginia, a man who has presided over several 
successive sessions of the legislature of his State, made an eX- 
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haustive study of this question when a point of order was 
raised on the Army appropriation bill, and gave a final, authori- 
tative word. I apprehend that final word was uttered by him 
only after the fullest consultation with the best parliamentarians 
of this House. 

On page 1999 of the Recorp, a point of order having been 
de to a provision in the military appropriation bill, or an 
amendment, to reduce the number of Cavalry regiments from 
15 to 10, after some discussion the then occupant of the chair, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] made the follow- 


ni 


« decision. I will omit some parts, in order that I may be 


fairly brief, because it is quite long: 
| point of order made against the amendment offered by the 
leman from Virginia is that it changes existing law. This is ad- 
d But it is urged in support of the amendment, which is ad- 
mitted to be germane, that it comes within the Holman rule and is 
in order on the ground that it retrenches expenditure. 

fhe Chair desires to place its ruling upon a foundation of authorita- 
t precedent and to conform to the established and familiar canons 
of parliamentary construction. 

Many rulings have been made under the Holman rule. 
has examined these rulings in detail * * ¥*, 
this connection it is proper to state that it has been expressly 
held by Speaker Kerr, and concurred in by Chairman William t. Wil- 
son, that in determining whether an amendment will operate to reduce 
i 


The Chair 


nenditures, the Chair can look to the law of the land, so far as it 
icable. 
Continuing: 
In this connection the Chair will state that it is not necessary, for 
an amendment to be in order, that it should be specifically directed to 


‘uction in terms of an amount carried in a bill. Of course, if it is 
ssed to such an amount and reduces the same in terms, it will be 


in order. As, for instance, if tbe sum of $1,000,000 is appropriated 
fi iesignated purpose pursuant to the requirements of existing law 
ian amendment is submitted reducing this amount to $995,000, such 


mendment will be in order. But the Holman rule admits of other 
ndments in order. The language of the rule is to the effect that 
germane amendments changing existing law are in order provided they 
I neh expenditures by the reduction of amounts of money covered 
Mr. Chairman, I beg to call the attention of the Chair par- 

i irly to the fact that this proviso has nothing whatever to 
do with any appropriation carried or covered by the bill. It 
has to do with appropriations being expended under authority 
of law already passed and on the statute books and entirely 
independent of this bill. We are not by this proviso seeking 
to touch any feature of the bill or seeking to touch any feature 


of any other bill, and, indeed, the provision is entirely independ- 
ent of the appropriations in this measure. 

Continuing, particularly, further in this line the Chairman 
then goes on to say: 

| Chair will further say that it is not enough for the Chair to 
tl that an amendment may reduce expenses, or that it is likely to 
r e expenditures. 

rhe preeedents say in this connection that the amendment, being in 
its complete piece of legisiation, must operate ex proprio vigore, to 
eff 1. reduction of expenditures. 

Now, who can say that by simply changing the appropriating 
power we are going to reduce expenditures? Since when hes 
Congress shown itself so extremely wise that now it can say 
it was profligate and extravagant in the laws it passed years 


ago, but hereafter will be more economical; that heretofore it 
has been a sinner, but henceforth it will be a saint; that while 
up to-this time it has been wasteful and incompetent, from now 
on it will be economical and all competent? The statement of 
the proposition condemns it. 

rhe reduction must appear as a necessary result. 


Who will suggest as a necessary result any retrenchment 
or reduction if we let Congress appropriate these sums rather 
than have them expended under authority of law heretofore 
passed by Congress? 

he reduction must appear as 4 necessary result; that is, it must be 
irent to the Chair that the amendment will operate of its own 
to effect a reduction. 

This points out clearly that the retrenchment must be certain. 
It can not be the subject of conjecture, doubt, or experiment. 
So, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would urge that this is a 
change of existing law in a hundred ways. It wipes out the 
capacity to administer the affairs of 100,000 people. It is in 
reckless disregard of the rights of this Indian multitude, and 
ust result in immeasurable waste of their property. Itis not in 
the nature of a retrenchment of Government funds, because it 
does not deal with Government funds. It deals with the funds 
of a distinet entity, separate from the Government, namely, an 
Indian tribe. 

It is not a retrenchment. There is nothing in the provision 
itself that reduces expenditures. There is nothing in it to 
Suggest a reduction unless we resort to the sublimest spectacle 
of speculation. It seems to me that gentlemen can hardly urge 
that this provision could possibly come within the Holman rule. 

So, Mr. Chairman, on the principle of the propriety of the 
legislation and on the principle of its being within the rules of 
this House, the point of order should be sustained. [Applause.] 
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Pareel Post and Good Roads. 


SPEECH 
oe J 


or 


HON. © YICKINS 


MISSOURI, 


ON, 


In THe House or Representatives. 


Saturday, April 13, 1912. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the | (H.R. 21279) making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depa it x the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes 

Mr. DICKINSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I favored the rule brought in by the Com 
mittee on Rules giving consideration to the parcel-post and pos 


tal-express propositions, as well as the good-roads measure, as 
provisions on the pending Post Office appropriation Dill, else 
they would have been excluded from consideration on a point 
of order as new legislation that could not be considered on this 
appropriation bill. The subjects are too important and of such 
widespread interest that the rule was more than justified 

The parcel-post provision change and extend the 
existing limited parcel-post law, which now provides for sending 


seeks to 


through the mails parcels not exceeding 4 pounds in weight 
with a postage rate of 16 cents per pound. The bill now pend- 
ing provides for increasing the weight of fourth-class matter 


from 4 to 11 pounds and reducing the postage rate from 16 to 12 
cents per pound, and also provides for a rural parcel post: and 
an additional provision is made in the bill for the appointment 
of a committee of six persons, three from the Senate and three 
from the House, for a full inquiry and investigation looking 
to the establishment of a general parcel post or express post 
and to report fully to Congress on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber this year. I ask to submit herewith S of the bill 
relating to parcel post as finally presented for passage: 


section 


Sec. 8. That hereafter postage shall be paid on matter of the fourth 
class at the rate of 12 cents per pound, except as herein provided 

That no article, package, or parcel shall be mailable as matt the 
fourth class which exceeds il pounds in weight. 

That on each and all rural mail-delivery routes of the United States 


the postmaster at the starting point of such route shall, until June 30, 


1914, receive and deliver to the carrier or carriers of said routes all 
articles, parcels, or packages not prohibited to the mails by law and 
falling under the definition of fourth-class matter and not weighing in 
excess of 11 pounds, for transportation and delivery on said routes; 
and the carriers shall receive at intermediate points on all rural routes 


such mail matter of the fourth class for delivery on rural routes only. 
That postage shail be paid on all articles, parcels, or packages et 
titled to transportation under the provisions of this act as matter 








the fourth class on rural mail-delivery routes only at the fo 
rates: Five cents per pound, and 1 cent per pound 1 add 
pound or fraction thereof up to and including a tot 11 
That the Postmaster General shail make all rules and atior 
sary and not inconsistent with law to the proper execution of t 
and shall provide for the transportation of farm and factery prod ; 
as fourth-class matter if not perishable in transportat 

That for the purpose of a full and complete inquiry and investigation 
into the feasibility and propriety of the establishment of neral pa 
cel post or express post a joint committee of six persons, thi f whom 
shall be appointed by the Speaker of the Ik Representatives and 
three by the President of the Senate, is constituted, with full power to 
appoint clerks, stenographers, and experts to assist them in this work 
They shall review the testimony already taken on the subject of p | 
post and express post by Senate and House committees and take i 
other testimony as they deem desirable. That the Postmaster Gen ! 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall furnish such da i 
otherwise render such assistance to the said commissi as ! 
desired or available. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of 3 
committee the sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated out of t 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise apprcpriated. 1 mmittee 
shall report fully to Congress on the first Monday in December, 191 


I do not believe that the provisions for a parcel post as con- 
tained in the bill will satisfy the demands of the country, and 
I feel that the bill ought to have been further amended, and I 
favored, among other amendments, the substituting of 5 cents 
for 12 cents in the second line of section 8. 

The just complaint against the express companies for their 


excessive charges for carrying small parcels is almost universal, 
and calls for radical and effective legislation. The provisions 


as now in the bill will fall far short of remedying the evil, dl 
further legislation is necessary; and som: 


comprehensi 


ure ought to be enacted that is fair to both producers and co: 
sumers, to farmers and local merchants; and this can not be 
done, in my judgment, as long as the express companies tra 
act.this business—and the express evil will bave to be gotten 


rid of by the Government performing this service through 
parcel post or postal express or by compelling the railroads of 
the country, which do most of the freight and passenger busi- 
ness and operate the trains that carry the express parcels, to 
also operate the express business of the country, and at reason- 
able rates, to be controlled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and thus eliminate entirely the express companies, which 





















































































































are termed mere parasites, feeding upon the very vitals of the 


transportation business and exacting illegal and excessive 
charges that continually challenge the attention and con- 
demuation of those who suffer and complain and find no relief. 

The Lewis proposition, which is embodied in the Goeke bill, 
and which provides for the condemnation and taking over of 
the express-company contracts and properties, has many advo- 
cates in the House, but I take it the majority of this body will 
be reluctant to condemn and buy the express properties with- 


out further information of their real value, and I fear that the 


Government will be compelled to pay more than they are 
worth. It looks like a leap in the dark, and besides it is asked 
whit obligation is the Government under to purchase these 


properties of the express companies, when it can compel the 
railroads to do this service without the intervention of ex- 
press companies as now constituted, or it can extend parcel 
post and handle parcels as it does now the mail. But in han- 
dling parcels a serious controversy has arisen as to whether 
parcels should be handled on a flat-rate basis as provided in 
the Sulzer bill, or under the zone system as provided in the 
Anderson bill and other bills. 

The proposition is many sided, and the proper settlement of 
this question has met with many difficulties; and it matters 
not how settled, for the time being the agitation will continue 
until settled aright. 
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I do not believe that cheaper transportation of small parcels 
will hurt either the merchant or the farmer or other class o{ 
people interested in cheaper rates. 

The interest of the merchant in small towns and his patrons 
are largely the same, and the prosperity of the one inures to 
the benefit of the other, and there is no necessary conflict }e- 
tween them. Both ought to be for cheaper rates. More reason- 
able rates must and will come, whether by reason of parcel pos 
or by operation of postal express or by legislation enforcing 
cheaper rates or by compelling railroads to carry parcels under 
100 pounds weight at reasonable rates without the intervention 
of express companies, 

The right to condemn and take over all express-company ce 
tracts and properties involves some nice legal questions t] 
might delay this proposition as well as enhance the pric 
these properties. I do not doubt but that they can be boug! 
if the Government should go into the express business, but « 
they be condemned? Are they common carriers like railroad 
They have no franchise rights; own no transportation lines 

However, if the Government should enter the express busi 


| ness it would soon drive the express companies out of busines 


The proposition of the Post Office Depart- | 


ment and that contained in the Post Office appropriation bill is | 
largely experimental, and a more complete bill will probably 


have to be worked out by a joint committee and reported back 
to Congress in order to meet the demands of the public, unless 
fully worked out at this session of Congress, which action will 
be more responsive to public demand. 
interested 
rates except those reaping the benefits of excessive charges; 
and merchants and farmers and all producers and consumers 
should. alike desire cheaper rates. I must confess that I am 
very friendly to the proposition to divorce the express com- 
panies from the railroads and annul those contracts between 
the railroads on the one hand and the express companies on the 
other, which are in part owned by the same people who own 
and operate the railroads, who charge the shippers two profits 
for largely the same service, thereby levying upon the producers 
and consumers a double burden, and adding thereby to the high 
cost of living and at the same time reducing the profits of those 
entitled thereto. 

The railroads do not desire to handle small parcels, except 
by aid of express companies, that contract with the railroads, 
paying for transportation of small parcels 47.50 per cent of the 
gross receipts of the express business, leaving to the express 
companies 52.50 per cent for its part. Out of every dollar col- 
lected from the shipper the railroads get 474 cents and the ex- 
press companies 523 cents; and the stockholders of the rail- 
ways being part owners of the express companies get their 
share of the 524 cents retained by the express companies, and 
are interested in every express shipment and in the excessive 
charges, and the shipper is at the mercy of the contracting 
parties. 

There is a community of interests between the railroad com- 
panies and the express companies. Directors in railroad com- 
panies are also directors in express companies. They work 
together for rates that yield excessive profits. The express 
company is not a public utility. It enjoys no franchise rights; 
it owns no transportation lines; its existence depends upon 
contracts with the railroads. If these contracts are taken over 
by the Government for the purpose of doing the express busi- 
ness of the country, that will end the express companies and 
their copartnership with the railways and end extortionate 
charges, and Government monopoly of this business with reason- 
able charges at actual cost will naturally result. 

Whether or to what extent these express contracts can be 
abrogated may involve litigation in the courts. The Goeke or 
Lewis proposition is for the Government to take over these con- 
tracts, and thus get rid of the express companies; but these 
contracts cover weights exceeding 11 pounds, the maximum pro- 
posed in most bills, and if the Government goes into the gen- 
eral express business, what about the expediency of buying all 
the properties used by the express companies, and would it be 
wise and sane legislation to pass a law to take over these prop- 
erties without first kuowing their reasonable cost? The diffi- 
culties involved in every proposition suggests the wisdom of a 
committee taking all bills and reporting back a proper measwre. 
However, personally I would much prefer a settlement by 
this Congress of this much vexed question if it could be done. 
No more vexed question has come before Congress. Every Con- 
gressman has been flooded by petitions and letters urging him 
on the one hand to support parcel-post legislation and on the 
other hand to defeat all such proposed measures. For myself 


All classes of people are | 
in and should favor cheaper freight and express | 


and would ‘soon monopolize the business as against the express 
companies, as it does now the mail business. Such, apparent 
would be the logical result. If not, competition would 
and reduced rates naturally follow. 

Or if the express companies should be dealt with as intruders 
in transportation and Congress or the courts should abrogate 
the express railway contracts and the express companies 
excluded from the field and further copartnership with the 1 
roads be forbidden, they would then be eliminated and go 
of business, and the railroads, which are common carriers and 
subject to regulation by the Government, can be required to 
perform this business. However, it is urged by the advocates 
of the Lewis or Goeke proposition that the more reasonable and 
safer proposition is for the Government to take over the express 
companies, paying a fair price therefor, and take the place of 
the express companies and contract directly with the railroads 
for transportation of parcels and end the controversy and sec 
reasonable rates and fix the charges so as to pay the cost of 
the service, charging possibly in the first instance sufficient 
profit to repay the Government for the purchase of the express 
properties. 

It has been stated in behalf of taking over the express c 
panies’ contracts with the railroads— 
that nearly all of their contracts with the express companies giv 
latter a contractual monopoly of the service, and these contracts ! ’ 
been approved by the Supreme Court in express cases (117 U. 8. Rep., 

. 1). While the Government might force a breach of these monopolics 
n its own favor, yet it might hold that such a proceeding amounted t 
taking private property for public use, and that the Government w 1 
have to pay the express companies perhaps as much as buying them 
out would cost. Hence the desirability of securing the express rai! r 
contracts by fair purchase, even theugh compulsory. Moreov: 
public should not be called on to maintain two package transport 
tems. One is costly enough, and if either should give the economi: 
desirable rates the existence of the other would be imperiled or de- 
stroyed. ‘The present agency is an intrenched monopoly. ‘There is no 
competition, even at common points. Monopoly by the Government i 
a real public-service motive are necessary to economical results. 

In most foreign countries a general parcel-post law 
operation. In those countries it seems they are without mai 
order houses and express companies and have Government owt- 
ership of railroads and less extensive territory 2nd a more ¢ 
densed population. As we have in this country no Governme 
ownership of railroads, it is necessary to contract with t! 
railroads for transportation of all mailable matter—letters or 
parcels, However, a general parcel-post law in this country 
seems inevitable. Congress is halting in this matter because 
of the diversity of opinions as to what is best to be done, based 
largely upon a want of sufficient data as to the probable efi 
of the adoption of one plan rather than another. 

A sharp controversy has arisen on the question as to whether 
a flat rate or a zone rate should be adopted. It is argued 
against the flat rate that it cheats the shipper on the short 
haul and cheats the Government on the long haul; and it 
urged that the Government should not be required to carry 
packages 3,000 miles for the same rate that it carries packas 
50 or 100 miles. But flat rate or zone rate, the country will 
not stand much longer for the present system. 

It is stated that express charges in this country amount to 
$31.20 for the average ton of parcels, while the freight charge 
for the average ton is $1.90, making the express charge on 
the average about 16 times the freight, while in other coun- 
tries it is only 5 times the freight charge, or about 85 cents 
for freight and $4.25 for express. It is apparent that legisla- 
tion is needed to put an end to these excessive charges in the 
United States. Radical legislation is needed to bring relief. 
Shall it be a complete system of general parcel post or postal 
express as advocated in the Goeke bill—the Government taking 
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the express companies, or by the railroads being compelled 
+, do business without the aid of the express companies? 
25th of April I caused te be printed in the Conares- 
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But I will not dwell longer on this intensely interesting sub- 
ject, that is attracting such general interest, and the proper 





( he | settlement of which is of vital interest to the people of the 
SI Recorp a letter of Senator OsaDIAH GARDNER on parcel- | United States. It is more important to settle it aright than 
pos 1d postal-express situation in Congress and addressed to | to have a hasty settlement and settled wrong, but it ought not 
the people of the United States, which letter urges that the ex- | to be unduly delayed or set aside until settled in the interest 
DI companies be eliminated and the postal-express system | of the American public. 

e uted in their place. Permit me now to speak briefly upon another subject, en- 
ire at this point to quote from said letter and to insert | grafted by special rule upon the Post Office appropriation bill, 
as rt of my remarks the following quotation, contained in | largely by the efforts of that tireless worker and public servant, 
said ter, to wit: Congressman SHACKLEFORD, of Missouri. I refer to the public 
; connection I quote from an article written by Mr. George P. | roads proposition. I desire to here insert the provisions of the 
Hi: n, secretary of the Farmers’ National Committee on Postal | pill relating to public roads: 
R Mr. Hampton says: | Ths seal ; ' ‘ 
farmer, the consumer, and the local merchant have a common | .. That for the purposes of this act certain highw ru ever 
in the cheapest possible service for the short haul. They have States, and we vil subdivisions thereof, are classified 
no interest in the long haul. The retail trade between con- Class A shall embrace roads of not less than 1 
and merchant, consumer and producer, or producer and local | Upon which no grade shall be steeper than is ré 
t, is essentially a short-distance proposition. The prosperity | Necessary in view of the natural topography ell 
hese will be best served by making the lowest possible rates for | drained, with ua road track not less than 0% of 
haul. shells, Vitrified brick, or macadam, aided, « \ l “ i nd 
» magnitude of the robbery of the majority of the people for the maintained in such manner that it shall ha : y a frm, 
! of the few, which is inevitable with a flat rate, will perhaps be smooth surface, and all other roads having a road t1 t less than 
purent to some—indifferent Members of Congress, for example— | 9 feet wide of a construction equally smooth, firm, i ind ex 
if t ost and charges are shown in tons. He would indeed be a small | pensive, and continuously kept in proper repair. | ‘Bb Pmbrace 
n t or farmer whose total parcel shipments for a year, under a | roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upou which no ide shall 
+ e rate. would not exceed a ton. | be steeper than is reasonably and practicably necessary in view of the 
-” : a arly : mm! natural topography of the locality, well drained, w 1 road track not 
if “ The robbery in the short howl, ge eee less than 9 feet wide composed of burnt clay, gravel, o1 oper « 
- | bination of sand and clay, sand and gravel, or rock d gravel ) 
. ae 50 200 500 1,000 structed and maintained in such manner as to have continuously a 
| Miles. | miles, | miles. | miles. | miles, firm, smooth surface. Class C shall embrace roads of not less than 1 
mile in length upon which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably 
- rnin “wanda aig iginmcmaaans, ina _ _ ~ | and practicably necessary in view the natural topography of the 
Average mail pay to the railroads per ton.| $2.25 | $4.50 | $18.00 | $45.00 | $90.00 | locality, with ample side ditches, so constructed and crowned as to 
Collect and delivery and general expense.| 24.00 | 24.00 | 24.00) 24.00 24.09 | Shed water quickly into the side ditches, continuously kept wel! n 
— , Riienghialacnapibilens lt cseiimanadl teetering a pacted and with firm, smooth surface by dragging or other adequate 
Pe on NSA hell a RM 26. 25 28. 50 42.00 | 69.00 114.09 | Means, so that it shall be reasonably p 88 ble for wheeled vehicles at 
R on of the 8-cent flat per pound | : | all times. That whenever the United States shall use any highway 
= a ears. ed oe 160.00 | 160.00 | 160.00 | 160.00! 160.00 | Of amy State, or civil sutdivision thereof, which falls within class 

P eee 8 eS ees __. | A, B, or C, for, the purpose of transporting rural or star route mail, 

pin 133.75 | 132.50 | 118.00 91. 00 46.00 | compensation for such use shall me made at the rate of $25 per annum 

. | per-mile for highways of class A, $20 per annum per mile for highways 

— - a ~~ — = a of class B, and $15 per annum per mile for highways of class C Che 

ect and delivery and general expense’ cost is computed at 6 | United States shall not pay any compensation or toll for such use of 

cents per package for an average weight of 6 pounds. | such highways other than that provided for in this section, and shall 

: . . | pay no compensation whatever for the use of any highway not falling 

ae The subsidy in the long haul. a ee | within classes A, B, or C Provided, That in calculating or otherwise 

| | | ascertaining the distance that mail is transported over any highway, 

| 2,000 | 3,000 3,600 such distance shall be measured or calculated in only one direction, and 

miles. | miles. miles. only one use of or travel over any such highway, or any part thereof, 

| on any one trip by a carrier using the same, shall be considered. ‘That 

o— a a ae oe ad any question arising as to the proper classification of an road used 

Aver ail pay to the railroads per ton $180.00 | $270.00} $324.00 | for transporting rural or star route mail shall be determined by the 
J PE sin cnntned . 270. - Of : as ~ ee fae waa : ~ an a6 

Co nd delivery and general expense............ 24. 00 | 24, 00 24.00 | Secretary of Agricuiture. That the compensation herein provided for 

‘ g , ee Bin cpa shall be paid at the end of each fiscal year by the Treasurer of the 

ae Sere a ee 204.00 | 294.00 | 348.00 | United States upon warrants drawn upon him by the Vostmaster Gen 

Ra ton of the 8-cent flat per pound rate........ 160.00 | 160.00 160. 00 eral to the officers entitled to the custody of the funds of the re 

= 9 ie ei: es spective highways entitled to compensation under this act der and in 

bsidy to long-distance shipper .............. 44.00! 134.00 | gg.o9 | 2ceordance with rules and regulations prescribed jointly by the Secre 

° - py | . 188. 0 | tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General: Prori , however, 

— ——. $$ —___- That no payment shall be made under the provisions of this paragraph 

“Public welfare demands that the Government in establishing a | for the use of any privately owned or tol! road 
general parcel post shall impose no burdens upon nor grant special The provisions of this paragraph shall go into effect on the Ist day 
= res to any class. The people must not be taxed for the benefit of | of July, 1913 
the few. rT ony $3 . : : 

rie flat rate, by the excessive rate of 500 per cent above cost on the The last utterance of the Demuvecratic Party in national con- 
short haul and rates of 50 to 100 per cent below cost on the long haul, | vention at Denver in its platform declaration of principles used 
tends to force producer and consumer apart, whereas — welfare | the following language: 
demands that they be brought as close together as possibie. . 2 - 2 ‘ . , stilt ace dine ; ' Pos 

“The volume of business is powerfully influenced by the rate. It We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
must be low enough to move the traffic. To make the short-haul rate tion and maintenance of post roads. 
= live times the cost is to prevent the growth of the short-haul Congress heretofore has grauted subsidies to railroads, appro- 

JUSINeSsS 


“The evils of the flat rate to the short-distance shipper increase with 


the rate. The 8-cent rate is bad, but the 12-cent rate ($240 per ton) 
would be infinitely worse. 

‘If the flat rate could be established without increasing the cost of 
any short haul beyond a fair, self-sustaining charge, its unfairness 


might be open to question ; but a flat rate which, in order to make the 


service as a whole self-sustaining, must be based on a mean-distance 
charge. of necessity must make the charge on the short haul excessive 
and give the long haul a rate away below cost. It is undemocratic, 


Violates every principle of square dealing, and is against public welfare.” 
Further quoting from the letter of Hon. Osapian GARDNER, 


it says: 


Postal express can be demonstrated to be in the interest of all the 
people, the farmer, the ccnsumer, and the retail merchant, for whom 
those opposed to any such systems have shown such solicitude. Let me 
inguire of the retail merchant if he does not think that it will be of ad- 
vantage to him to cut in half the present extortionate rates of the 
express companies? Let me ask him if it would not be to his ad- 
Vantage to enlarge our rural delivery mail service so that he could 


send out his goods to the purchaser under what would be a mail-order 
Service, reducing much of the expenses under which he is now bur- 
= i? A flat-rate service would give him no relief, but puts him at 


= mercy of the mail-order house, and I em opposed to any such system ; 

a 4 postal-express service, with the cost of transportation determined 

/y the weight and distance as to article and shipment, would simply 

require him to pay for the privitege he enjoyed and everybody else 
ling to the privilege they enjoyed. 

The foregoing quotations give, in part, the viewpoint of those 
advocating the postal-express system and the zone system es 
against the flat rate. I simply embody them herein for the con- 
sideration of the House and of the public without seeking to 
adopt them as my views. 


accor 


priated large sums in aid of the construction of canals and the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. It is building the Panama Canal 
in the interest of commerce and cheaper transportation and for 
better nutional defense at a cost of nearly $500,000,000. It is spend- 
ing immense sums of money in building dams for storing water 
and for irrigation; large sums for the reclamation of desert 
and swamp lands; has constructed public roads in our island 
possessions; and appropriated moneys for almost every con- 
ceivable purpose; millions for standing armies in time of peace 
and for great navies for the protection of our foreign commerce, 
as well as for national defense; hundreds of millions for wars 
and preparation for wars that may never come, as well as for 
pensions for soldiers in wars past; millions of dollars for public 
buildings, and now, while the greatest of all questions that 
of transportation and cheaper and more reasonable rates, in 
which producers and consumers are alike deeply interested, why 
not Government aid to public roads, so that the products of the 
farm may more readily reach the markets? 

Why not give more attention to the internal development of 
our own country and less attention to exploiting other coun- 
tries, inviting trouble thereby and additional expenditures of 
millions from the Public Treasury by reason thereof? Let 
the pledges made in our national platform be kept and help 
to build up our own country by encouraging the building up 
of public roads that inure to the benefit of all the people. The 
greatest economic question before the American people is the 
question of cheaper and better transportation. I would at 
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least, in a large measure, halt the enormous appropriations for 


armies and navies maintained for war purposes and make 
reasonable appropriations to aid in building up our own 


country, giving national aid to our public highways, thereby 
enabling the products of the farm to reach the markets more 
readily and with less expense. Build up the internal affairs 
of our own country and exploit less foreign countries, cheapen 
transportation on public roads’ and railroads, and turn the 
people from the congested cities back to the farm to aid in 
production and in the more uniform development of the coun- 
try, and stop the crowding of the cities with extremes of wealth 
and poverty. 
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THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 18, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
RecorpD a very able and interesting article on postage rates, by 
Mr. Stuart H. Perry, of the Daily Telegram, Adrian, Mich. 

Busy as I know Members are, I hope they will find time to 
read what Mr. Perry has to say, for it is of especial interest just 
at this time when we are considering the annual Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, involving the subject of parcel post and other 
subjects affecting postage rates. 

His address was of so much value that it is published entire, 
or nearly so, and was as follows: 

Two changes in postage rates are proposed which are of vital interest 


to publishers. One is the proposed doubling of second-class rates, recom- 
mended by the administration and now pending in Congress; the other 


is the proposed reduction of letter postage from 2 cents to 1 cent 
which is being —y by a powerful lobby at Washington. The two 
are a part of t 


1€ same general plan, they supplement each other, and 
are to be considered together. Both jointly and severally they con- 
stitute at first a burden, and ultimately a peril not only to publishers 
but to all small cities and the entire rural population of the country. 

Inasmuch as the genesis and the effects of this general movement 
against the second-class publications appear most clearly in the penny- 
postage scheme, we will consider that first. The first salient fact in 
the penny-postage proposition is the fact that the Government is now 
making a nominal profit of $62,000,000 a year on the carriage of first- 
class mail From this it necessarily follows that if this profit were 
wiped out by a reduction in letter postage, this $62,000,000 would have 
to be collected from other classes of mail matter—or in other words 
from second-class matter. 

Now if all classes, all localities, and all business concerns used the 
various classes of mail in the same proportion, there would be less 
room for argument against a change in the relative rates; but the exact 
opposite is the truth. The farmer is the great patron of the second- 
class mails, the big business enterprises of the first-class mails. Forty 
cents a year per capita would be a fair estimate of the amount spent in 
the average rural community for 2-cent stamps; but, as the penny- 
postage men declare, $50,000 a year is nothing unusual for a cane 
large business concern in a large city to pay out in a year for this one 
item. 

The average town of 10,000 people will send out much more first-class 
mail than a like rural population, and the increase is due to a small 
number of large stamp buyers. In a city of this size it will usually 
be found that 100 of the largest patrons of the post office will buy more 
stamps than all the rest of the population. In the great cities the con- 
trast is still more striking, for a single mail-order house or a great in- 
surance company will receive thousands of letters on a single delivery 
and dispatch a like number, purchasing more stamps than the total pur- 
chases of a whole county of farmers and village dwellers. 

The latest statement of the number of pieces of mail matter handled 
by the Post Office Department to which I have access, House Docu- 
ment No. 910, 1908, shows that for the period covered out of a total 
of 107,727,571 letters mailed from all post offices 68,710,418 letters, or 
63 per cent, were mailed from first-class post offices. Taking the’ six 
largest cities (New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
St. Louis), we find that these six alone mailed 30,575,592, or 28 per 
cent, of all letters mailed in the United States. If we add the six next 
largest cities, we get a total of 37,609,580, or 34 per cent. 

In other words, all the other first-class post offices outside of these 


12, and, in addition, all the second-class, third-class, and fourth-class 
post offices—62,000 in all, together with 40,000 rural routes—do not 


send out so many letters as these 12 leading cities. 
that the big cities stand for penny postage? 

How about the farmer? The report of the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General for 1909 gives 40,628 routes, which probably served 
about 20,000,000 people, or 22 per cent of the total population at that 
time. The estimated number of letters mailed on the rural routes in 
1909 was 273,616,060, or 4.8 per cent, of the total number mailed in 
the United States. The figures for the 50,000 smaller post offices in 
the country would probably show a ratio not materially higher. To 
sum up, then, the big men in the big cities use most of the 2-cent 
stamps; the farmers and the small towsn use relatively little. Now, 
if we cut letter postage in two in unloading $62,000,000 from the cities, 
where will the burden fall? 


Is it any wonder 
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For an answer let us look at the second-class mail, to whic) 


burden would almost certainly be transferred. Where does the «... L 
class matter go—to the cities or to the country? = 

To the country, by an overwhelming proportion. The total » » 
first and second class mail handled in 1908 was 3,805,584,.029. of h 
the farmers on the rural routes received 1,226.515,964. With o, 0% 
per cent of the population the farmers on these routes received ; rs 
33 per cent of the newspapers and periodicals, though they mailed joc. 


than 5 per cent of the letters. Where the farmer mails one lette, }, 
received four and a half papers. Where the farmers mail one let{«,) », 
capita big cities mail seven letters per capita. Again I ask is it an 
wonder that the cities would like to unload this $62,000,000 fro, . 
first to the second class mails? 

If this were done the big users of stamps would gain a clean - 
cent on their stamp bills and lose almost nothing. The mass . 
people in the cities would gain little, but they would lose little | 
few of their newspapers and magazines come to them by mai! 
farmers, on the other hand, would share only 4.8 per cent of t! 
and would shoulder 33 per cent of the loss. In short, for every «, 
the farmer saved he would pay back $6 in higher subscription 
The position of the small cities and villages would not be m»t 
different from that of the farmer. 

But the damage and injustice of this proposed change would 
measured even by these figures. It is not merely a question of mor 
payments, but it involves a question of public policy of profound im 
portance. The growth of the great cities at the expense of th: ll 
towns and rural sections already is regarded as a menace by ian 
writers and observers. How could this tendency be aggravated 
quickly than by transferring a burden of $62,000,000 from the 
interests in the large centers to the shoulders of their custome: 
competitors in the country? It would not only add to the profits 
one and to the loss of the other, but the ones who suffer would 


a 
large extent, be competitors of the ones benefited—a fact which more 
than doubles the weight of the burden. 

It is argued that the 2-cent rate is unjust to these large patrons 
but where does the injustice come in? They pay the same rat at 


all others pay. Instead of being discriminated against, the (; 

ment discriminates in their favor by enabling them to solicit | ‘ 
from a territory of unlimited extent by mail for the same price thy 
a local business man pays to solicit his local trade. This gives the 
big city_concerns so great an advantage that they find it profital!o t 
use prodigious quantities of 2-cent stamps. Then they cite their "0 
purchases as an argument for cutting the rate in two at the expense 


of the rural population. Already, by reason of this commercia! 
vantage, the business of the Nation is aren concentrated in the 
cities. succeed, this advantage 


If the a movement shoul 
would be greatly increased and this concentration further promoted 
The aim of this powerful lobby is clear. Now, let us look 

personnel and see who are furnishing the sinews of war. Aga 
penny-postage lobby tells its own story. In a circular letter it s 

“The association (penny postage) now consists of hundreds of 
bers, located in nearly every State in the Union. For the most 
they are prominent heads of big manufacturing and mercanti 
cerns.” 

Words could not be clearer. It is exactly the sort of backing: 
we should expect to find, for there is no popular demand for | 
postage, although there is a very lively demand from a smal! n 
of shrewd men, who know just what they want. 

What will their methods be? Once more.they enlighten us: 

“From the association's headquarters in Cleveland these infil 
business men will be asked to swing their Representatives and \: 
in line for the pensage of the 1-cent rate bill. Letters and teles:ams 
will pour into Washington by the hundreds from men whom t! g 
lators can not ignore. Delegations will back them up. In this :! 
oughly businesslike manner the officials of the association exp 
conduct their campaign.” 

This language is so plain that we need not ask the penny-; 
lobbyists for any further elucidation. We are all familiar wit! 

“ businesslike methods’ in Washington; they have prevailed th: 
a hundred years or more and have been exceedingly effective. 

I am sorry to say that the methods of the penny-postage organ n 
is in some respects as unscrupulous as its object is selfish. [for ex 
ample, we find Mr. Harrison B. Burrows, president of the Nations! (ne 
Cent Letter Postage Association, proclaiming a set of figure | 
leading that his motives can not be regarded as ingenuous. Iii tes 
that the attack of his organization will be centered upon th 
sands of insignificant periodicals” and refers to the “ deluge of 
periodicals—carried so cheaply that there is a deficit of $62,000,000 in 
a decade.” Pursuing this argument further, he states that since | 
there have been 46,500 new periodicals admitted to the mails, which 
“ choke the mail bags at ruinously low rates.” 

No falsehood is so insidious and dangerous as a half truth. W) 
46.500 new publications have been admitted, we do not know; |) 
thing we do know, viz, that the total number of all existing period 
has increased only 6 per cent in the last 10 years—from 22 21. (to 
22.603. In the last 5 years the total number of all publications in t! 
United States has increased only 208. I exposed this mischievous }irce 
of sophistry in the Fourth Estate many months ago, and the fact | 
the penny-postage organization continued to give currency to these 
leading figures can be explained only on the grounds of a delih 
intention to deceive. The attempt to fasten the huge postal deic''s 
upon an imaginary flood of 46,5 new publications, of which 45.!') 
do not exist, would be ridiculous if it were not such a serious pie 
deception. , a 

Equally false, and deliberately misleading, is the statement issue | 
the same organization within the last few days, declaring th.' - 
opposition has arisen to the movement for 1-cent postage. Th 
tional Editorial Association last summer passed a strong reso!iion 
against it after thorough discussion ; practically every newspaper |" |": 
State (Michigan) has argred against it; the postmasters of Mic! 1 
in convention adopted a resolution against it; hundreds of publics s. 
including Leslie’s, the Dry Goods Economist, and others that I can 
recall, and many agricultural publications, have opposed it; gr 
and farmers’ clubs without number have taken formal action 45°!" 
it, and Members of Congress have told me that they have received ™ 
protests from their constituents. ae 

The fact and the truth is that there is absolutely no popular demo”! 
for penny postage. The demand comes from the big business inter:>" 
of the big cities, as the penny-postage organization frankly admits 
The men whose interests run into billions are behind it, and they ‘ AjO? 
all the advantages of unlimited resources and a small compoct organiza 
tion, while the interests that will suffer are small, widely scatt — 
and mostly unorganized. Not only are they unorganized, but they at 
not even informed as to where their interests lie and from what dir 


On 
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‘ nger is impending. ‘The peril to small publications everywhere 
vident This peril, moreover, does not lie in the increased 
bills—for that can be and must be shifted to the public—it 


new burden to be laid on the rural part of the Nation, and 
er aggrandizement of metropolitan business, and urban popu- 

growth of which already had become ominous if not dan- 
1 the penny-postage movement at first did not ostensibly seek an 
in ect 


ited out nearly a year ago in a series of articles that were 


ynd-class rates, yet that was obviously its main purpose, | 


xtensively in the newspapers. That part of the plan soon 
arent through the statements of the penny-postage lobby, 
of the administration. Now it bas taken tangible | 


attitude 
t wdministration’s bill to double second-class rates. Inas- 
have pointed out the unjust effects of such an increase, and 
it will impose on the country for the profit of the cities, I 
discuss that phase of the matter further. While I strongly 
he efforts of the department to weed out illegitimate pub- 
and to affect all possible economies in the transportation of 
and periodicals, yet I protest most earnestly against the 
' disturbing the postage rates, to which both publishers and 
adjusted 


tely such a change can be of no possible benefit to the public. 
talk that is heard about the “profits” and the “losses” of 
Office Department are based on a fallacy. The term is 
from the language of commerce, where there are two parties | 


siness transaction and where there are actual profits and 
The Post Office Department is not a commercial enter- 
a public service. There is only one party, the Nation being 
‘ and seller, so the Nation is no richer or poorer no matter 

the apparent nominal profits or losses may be. 
purpose of the department is to furnish a service to the 
the courts, the Department of Agriculture, the Coast Survey, 
. ither Bureau. There is no logical ground for arguing that 
n ticular branch of the service should be self-sustaining. Certain 
the marine postal service and the carriage of penalty 
n not possibly be self-sustaining, and why should they? The 





v ses. 


ike 


a given form of service is whether it is intrinsically desir 
whether it is just to the people as a whole. Manifestly it is 
est degree desirable that the people should get their current 





atter as cheaply as possible, and any change in the present 
livery will surely be borne by the public. To make any change 


tend to curtail the output of newspapers and periodicals 
an most unwise piece of public policy; to make'‘an unjust 
the form of class legislation to benefit the cities at the ex 


the country would be inexcusable. 
SrvartT H. Perry, 
The Daily Telegram, Adrian Mich. 
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HON. JAMES M. COX, 
OF OHIO, 


In tHe Hovuss or RepreseENTATIVES, 
ipril 2, 19172. 
se having under consideration the bill (S. 252) to establish 
irtment of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as the 
( Bureau 


COX of Ohio said: 


Tu sday, 


SPEAKER: Despite the statements made and the objections | 


should in fairness 
iid that the provisions of this bill are not new 


Congress, and the purpose of the bill is not new to the 


vy the gentleman from New York, it 


: House be s: 


e of the country. In the second session of the Sixtieth 
Cougress it was favorably reported to the Senate from the 
{ ttee on Edueation and Laber, of which the late Senator 
D er, of Iowa, was then chairman. It was favorably re- 

by the same committee in the second session of the 
Sixty-first Congress. In the third session of that Congress it 
| | the Senate, and there was not an opposing vote regis- | 


During that session the House committee made a favor- | 


b port but the bill was never brought to a vote. We find 
that has during this session of Congress received favorable 
action by the Senate, and that it comes now into this Chamber 
for the consideration of the membership of the House by the 
ubinimoeus vote ef the Committee on Labor. 
rhe authority given to the proposed bureau is clearly set 
orth so that there can be no possibility of this department of 
the Government trespassing upon the work of other bureaus. 
In reading the bill we find this provision : 

The said bureau shall investigate and report to the Department of 
ree and Labor upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
en and child life among all classes of our people, and shall es- 
investigate the questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, 
pianage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous oceupations, accidents 
‘nG diseases of children, employment, and legislation affecting children 
1 several States and Territories. 

lt is the simple process ef conserving the human race. Its 
hold on the favor of the people indicates that public opinion not 
only indorses but demands some Federal participation in the 
sreat humanitarian work which is now being carried on by 
Yarious organizations throughout the States. In fact, the no- 
= 1S pretty well fixed in the minds of our countrymen that 
the time has come when the Federal Government, recognizing 


fo 


Li] 


the lack of uniform State action in some matters, sees the 
lute necessity of grasping the torch of advanced civilization 
and carrying it on for the benefit and improvement of the race. 

We find that this measure comes to us with the unanimous 
indorsement of every juvenile court in America. There not 
one humane uplift worker in the land but who extends | 
voice in hearty support. Physicians everywhere contribute their 





abso 
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indorsements. Corrective institutions, that should knew in- 
finitely more about the shades and shadows of Am¢ life 
than the members of any legislative body, regard the Children’s 
Bureau as an absolute necessity. The won s, with a 
combined membership of 800,000 intelligent won d ' 
their appeal. There might be those who do not 1 ird the work 
of the women’s clubs as a serious or wholesome :ict y in our 
American life, but I am one who believes that this spk d body 
of women, aggregating almest a million souls, animated as 

are by a mother’s love and a woman’s instinct, adds immeasut 
ably to the sum total of human happiness and deve vat Phy 
gentleman from New York who has just preceded m dicate 
that this movement has been created by a certnin class of peo] 
in the country whose professional existence is due to the makin 
of sentiment for the child. In proof of my contention that he is 
mistaken I call his attention to the following well-known p: 
and what they say on this subject. 

Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chieago: 

We have recently been startled to find t t fo fift f all t 
arrests in the criminal courts of Chicago are of boys bet n th 
of 15 and 25, of whom the large majorit it I 
menacing that we should like to kn« whether t same ¢ tion 
met in other Ameriqan cities or whether Chica is unique 1 this ex 
cess of criminality among its youth At present there is no method 
which this may be determined. The proposed Child: B ! 1 
collect and distribute the very sort of informatio nN f 
those who are struggling with the problem of juvenile delinquency ; 
well as with other grave matters conn d with the live cit 
children. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Qed f 
Labor, to Hon. William H. Taft: 

Executive couneil « American Federation of Labor respectfully 1 
among other important matters affecting labor legislation, that you will 
recommend to Congress the establishment of a ¢ ] I 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph. D., director of New York School 
of Philanthropy : 

We want some group of 1 e duty it wil { t ill 
valuable information that i ig brought ut now in ft 
investigations of the Government with 1 ird to e } ‘ 
all. of these child problems, so that the soluti f 
solution of another. 

Thomas F. Walsh, president Colorado Humane Society, Den 
Ve@Fr < 

Corn, pigs, and other commodities of comn ef visel vat 1 
over with parental care, but no me o i f n to the l 
crop of our country 

Charles R. Henderson, Ph. D., professor y, Uni ' 
of Chicago: 

We want objective tests and > Cer ilized 
those tests instead of the chaotic e a 1 j wi 

John Mitchell, vice president American F‘ 1 of ‘ 

I sincerely hope that Congre wi oT; { ‘ to 
children’s bureau, thr h whieh it will | po t na 

| seminate such information s wi prove “Ipt I 
|} health, the morais, and the happiness of l 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, president of the General Fed: { f 
Women’s Clubs, St. Louis: 

The social and charitable organiz vi f 
they are spending for the ameliora h ) 
dren, feel that they have a right t G i 
modest sum desired to secure and pu } e fact é 
the unfortunate children of the country. 

Bernard Flexner, chairman juvenile court board, Louisville, 
a: 

While you are telling us how to open our mi! ind to | 
best methods with reference to the development of z l 
| to find out the best methods to care for the child: 

Ludwig B. Bernstein, Ph. D., superintendent Hebrew Shelter 
ing Guardian Orphan Asylum, New York City: 

We welcome such a bureau, because for the first time in the tor$ 
of this country it will be possible to get unbiased, accurate infor n 
in regard to all the depend nt children of this country. All the o1 
asylums are heartily in favor of the bill. 

Dr. Livingston Farrand, executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculos 

In the crusade .against tuberculosis it becomes u ant that 
one of the great problems is that of tubereulosis in d W ire 
met at once by a lack of information regarding conditions and the co 
operation of a children’s bureau would be a great t to o move 
ment. 

Thomas Nelson Page, of Virginia: 2 





The care of the Government for its people is a fundamental thing. 
The safety of the people is the supreme law. We are hearing much 
about conservation, talk very wise in the main. ‘There certainly can 
be no higher form of conservation than that which undertakes to serve 
the people themselves, and we must begin with the children, 
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Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania, 


a question 7 


Will the gentleman yield for 


Mr. COX of Ohio. If the gentleman will pardon me, I have 
not the time. It is singular to state that every time you sug- 
gest humanitarian laws the constitutional question is raised. 


When we tried to frame a nine-hour workday in Ohio for chil- 
dren it was taken to the Supreme Court on the theory that it 
was unconstitutional. When this bill was up in the Senate 
it was insisted that it was unconstitutional, and this brings us 
to the consideration of a phase in our American life to-day of 
which we can well afford to take notice. There is the greatest 
unrest in all the history of this land. People are very much 
dissatisfied with things. Intelligent people, people who are 
patriotic, are saying things against our courts and against our 
institutions 


which were unknown not a great many years ago. 
Why? I will tell you. Spurred as they are by an advanced 


intelligence, stimulated as they are by 8 wider education, they 
see the changes in our laws and our customs which are nat- 
urally suggested by the evolution and processes of our great 
works of civilization. 
opinion. They go to the courts, and there, in too many instances, 
they are declared unconstitutional. 

The sense of right in the breast of man, the sense of justice 
and of equity, the plain common-sense view of the layman and 
knowledge of what is just as between man and man, tell us 
that these laws are humane and right, and yet they are held 
to be unconstitutional. Now, we are told by many people that 
what we propose doing here does not come within the right 
given to Congress by the Constitution. You can appropriate a 
million and a half dollars for the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and it is constitutional. You can spend two and a half million 
dollars for plant industry and it is constitutional. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio bas expired. 

Mr. COX ®f Ohio. 
man from Illinois? 


May I have two minutes from the gentle- 


Mr. MANN. I yield the gentleman two minutes. 
Mr. COX of Ohio. You can appropriate the money of the 


people for the purpose of investigating the mortality of swine, 
the mortality of cattle, the mortality of horses, but when it is 
proposed to appropriate money to investigate into and prevent, 
if possible, the high mortality of children, we are told again 
that it is unconstitutional. I insist that this law will do much 
to abate public discontent in this country. Money has been 
expended likewise for the purpose of investigating the opera- 
tions of insects and the cattle tick and the boll weevil—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit 

Mr. COX of Ohio. I wish I had time to yield to my colleague 
from Kentucky. I concede him to have an able grasp of con- 
stitutional and economic questions, and anything he might 
say would add light to the subject, but unfortunately my time 
is short. 

Now, let us see whether those who are advancing their con- 
stitutional objections find themselves supported even by deci- 
sions of the courts. The Constitution gives us the right to 
procure a census every 10 years for the purpose of apportioning 
representation and levying taxes. The Constitution does not 
specifically provide the Census Bureau, but Congress was acting 
clearly within its rights when it established it. In One hundred 
and sixth F% ral Reporter, Judge Thomas, the district judge 
for the southern district of New York, now judge of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York, decided that the Cen- 
sus Bureau, under the Constitution, had a right to go far beyond 
the mere enumeration of the inhabitants. He says: 


1 
it 


Respecting the suegestion that the power of Congress is limited to a 
census of the population, it should be noticed that at stated periods 
Congress is directed to make an apportionment and to take a census to 
furnish the necessary information therefor and that certain repre- 
sentation and taxation shall be related to that census. This docs not 
prohibit the gathering of other statistics, if necessary and proper for 
the intelligent exercise of other powers enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion, and in such case there should be no objection to acquiring this 
information through the same machinery by which the population is 
enumerated, especially as such course would favor economy as well as 
the convenience of the Government and the citizens. * * * 

For the National Government to know something, if not everything, 
beyond the fact that the population of each State reaches a certain 
limit is apparent, when it is considered what is the dependence of this 


population upon the intelligent action of the General Government. 
Sanitation, immigration, naturalization, etc., for these and similar 


purposes the Government needs each item of information demanded by 
the census act, and such information when obtained requires the most 
careful study, to the end that the fulfillment of the governmental func- 
tion may be wise and useful. 

If the Census Bureau has the right to collect information and 
statistics beyond the mere enumeration of inhabitants, then 
there is certainly no constitutional objection to our creating an- 
other bureau to carry on the same character of work now being 
done by the Census Bureau, aside from enumeration. On this 
point it is proper to quote the testimony of former Director North, 


~ 


Laws are passed in harmony with public | 
| cious theory that 
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of the Census Bureau, who was before one of the committer. of 
the House which reported this bill favorably. He said: : 
The Census Office is a purely statistical office. Its function 
collect the cold-blooded facts and analyze and interpret them and 
to the public at large the duty of drawing the ethical or mora! 
trial conclusions which those facts convey. I feel very strongly 
any legislation is enacted which in any way modifies the function o; 
Census Ojfice in that regard it will be highly detrimental to the 
of the office. Such statistics as the bureau finds it necessary to 6) 
the Census Office would collect for it. We do now collect st 
for a number of the bureaus of the Government, and collect them 
way that they want them collected. That is the general position 
Census Office on that proposition, and I believe it is a position 
scientifically correct; that it is a position which it is necessary 
office to maintain if it is not to lose its standing as a purely ste 
bureau. We do not want to divert our energies into studies of p 
degeneracy, of orphanage, of juvenile deliiquency and juvenil 
and all that class of questions, which are not statistical questions 
If we have no authority to establish a children’s bureny for 


the purpose of gaining information about the welfare of childrey 
then we should be consistent and discontinue appropriations foy 
the Bureau of Education, the Bureau of Mines, the Bureay o; 
Labor, and should wipe out practically all of the Department 
of Agriculture. Any Member who opposes this bill on the spo 
it unconstitutional can not consistently 
support any appropriation for the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
the Bureau of Soils, the Bureau of Labor, the Bureau of Ep. 


is 


tomblogy, of Biological Survey, the Bureau of Fisheries, and of 
American Ethnology. At least we should take from those by 
reaus every function not provided for under the interstate and 
foreign commerce clause. No one will deny that there have 


been more enlarged operations under the general-welfare ¢lause 


| than this would be. 


President Monroe, in his famous veto message of the act for 
“the preservation and repair of the Cumberland Road,” snd | 
call attention to the fact that we have gone way beyond Presi- 
dent Monroe’s views on that subject, says: 

A power to lay and collect taxes. duties, imposts, and excises, : 
to the call of Congres every branch of the public revenue, internal and 
external, and the addition to pay the debts and provide for t! 


| mon defense and general welfare gives the right of applying the 1 


raised. Hence it follows that it is the first part of the 
which gives a power which affects in any manner the power : 

to the States, as the power to raise money from the people, w! 
be by taxes, duties, imposts, or excises, though concurrent in th: 
as to taxes and excises, must necessarily do. But the use 


tion of the money after it is raised is a power altogether of a di’ 
character. It imposes no burden on the people, nor can it act on 
in a sense to take power from the States or in any sense in w 
power can be controverted or become a question between thy 


Governments. 

But Monroe’s predecessor, President Madison, in his veto mes 
sage of a bill ‘‘for constructing roads and canals and improy- 
ing the navigation of watercourses, in order to facilitate 
mote, and give security to internal commerce among the sever 
States,” is careful to say, in arguing for the strict constr 
of the general-welfare clause, that— 

A restriction of the power to provide for the common defense and 
general welfare to cases which are to be provided for by the expend 
of money would still leave within the legislative power of Congress 
the great and most important measures of government, money being 
ordinary and necessary means of carrying them into execution. 

Story sums up the discussion by saying: 

In regard to the practice of the Government, it has been entir n 
conformity to the principles here laid down. Appropriation 
never been limited by Congress to cases falling within the specific p\w 
enumerated in the Constitution, whether those powers be construcd 
their broad or their narrow sense. And in an especial manne! 
riations have been made to aid internal improvements of vario 
n our roads, our navigation, our streams, and other objects 
national character and importance. 

In the Legal Tender case the Supreme Court laid down 
following principle which would appear to apply with cous'cer 
able force to the present contention. The court said: 

It is not indispensable to the existence of any power claimed fo 
Federal Government that it can be found specified in the words 0! 
Constitution or clearly and directly traceable to some one of th 
fied powers. Its existence may be deduced fairly from more tha 
of the substantive powers expressly defined or from them all com)ite: 
It is allowable to group together any number of them and infer ! 
them all that the power claimed has been conferred. Congress ‘0 
often exercised, without question, powers that are not expressly £'' 
nor ancillary to any single enumeration power. Powers thus exe! 
are what are called by Judge Story, in his Commentaries on the ( 
tution, resulting powers, arising from the aggregate powers v! | 
Government. 

One does not have to go very far into the general situation 
created by merely suggesting this bill before he is thorous!' 
convinced that there are many dark spots, industrial and other 
wise, which will be brought to the notice of the Ameri: 
Nation, by a children’s bureau, and the large measure of | 
licity which will surely follow. Every person is familiar, no 
doubt, with the statement of good old Nathaniel Morton !1 1's 
New England memorial, to the effect that the Pilgrim Fathers 
left the Old World because they were in large degree payeice y 
oppressed. Their spirits were free and willing, yet their bodies 

rea - 1 
bowed under the weight of heavy labors became decrepit |" 
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arly youth, and “the vigor of nature was consumed in 
the very bud.” 
People in many parts of this country will be slow to believe 


their 


that conditions in many industrial centers are now sapping up 
child life to the certain injury of our citizenship. We find 
that the Bureau of Labor has reported night work which ran 
from 645 p. m. to 6 a. m., with only 45 minutes for meals. 
Children were reported drowsy and sleepy. They have been 
to fall asleep at their work. One man said he had to 
sprinkle water to awaken them. In many cotton mills children 
to-day are working from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m., and inspectors have 
given it as their positive opinion that children under 12 years 
of age are subjected to this brutal routine. The census of 1900 
showed that the percentage of illiteracy among cotton-mill chil- 
dren was three to four times as great as that of the children of the 
same ages in these States at large. The conditionsof night labor 
which have been reported in fragmentary way are intolerable. 
The situation at Lawrence, Mass.,is a standing shame to America. 

There is nothing in our American life which justifies the in- 
tolerable conditions in many industrial lines. Corrective meas- 
ures will only come about when the eye of the Nation has been 
cast upon the dark spots. Public opinion is the dominant force 
in this country, and it is made by publicity. If intolerable labor 
conditions are discovered and exploited by governmental re- 
ports, public opinion will not be long in working out a remedy. 
Within two decades our institutions and our material resources 
will be in the hands of the children of to-day, because the child 
of to-day becomes the man of to-morrow. 

Aside from the purely humanitarian phase of this subject 
there is a very important economic side. A governmental au- 
thority on vital statistics and their relation to health has given 
it as his opinion that every child has a potential economic 
yalue to society of no less than seven or eight thousand dollars 
over and above the cost of maintenance. It is perfectly appar- 
ent therefore that every child who dies prematurely, every 
human unit lost to society before producing any part of his 
quota of wealth, is thus a dead loss financially. Now, when we 
consider the tremendous mortality among children, we can 
understand the economic importance of saving to the life of 
the Nation the hundreds of thousands of children who die need- 
lessly. By the census of 1900 there were nearly 2,000,000 chil- 
dren in America under 1 year of age. It is estimated that 
between three hundred or four hundred thousand infants under 
1 year of age die annually in the United States. Singularly, 
there is an imperfect system of birth registration in many parts 
of the country, so that this very important statistical informa- 
tion is incomplete. 
their parents and the country in a decade that might have been 
saved to both. The infant death rate of Fall River, Mass., 
is higher than in any other city of 100,000 population in the 
United States. The belief is well settled in the minds of medi- 
cal authorities that it is due to the fact that women in the 
cotton mills continue their work almost until the time of child- 
birth and resume it too soon after childbirth, a situation no 
doubt compelled by their economic necessities. Congress can 
very easily remedy the economic situation, but if the Govern- 


seen 


nent, through the means of the Children’s Bureau, shows the need- | 


less waste of human life, the State of Massachusetts will very 
soon change the laws which make such shop conditions possible. 

There is not sufficient information on the subject of afflicted 
children, and in this connection the little ones who are blind 
take strong hold of our sympathies. Chairman Sherman, of the 
New York Association for the Blind, says in detailing the need 


More than a million children are lost to | 





of the Children’s Bureau, that a large percentage of blind- | 


ness is due to the lack of simple preventative treatment of the 
eyes of infants, a situation resulting almost entirely from 
ignorance. This association recently made the positive declara- 
tion that “one-quarter of all the blind children of all the blind 
schools of this country are unnecessarily blind.” 

Some Members, whose objections, I fear, are more or less 
a 
iuthority. Where that care is sufficient there will be no neces- 
Sity for any interference. But what are we to say of the great 
‘rily of children who are without father, mother, or guardian? 
Unfortunately, we have no means of knowing how many depend- 
ent children there are in this country. It is estimated that out 
or every 100,000 people there are 112 dependent children. This, 
hi Wwever, does not include the orphans supported by other rela- 
Uves nor these for whom the State has appointed guardians. 
Not a great while ago a conference on dependent children was 
held, and 216 people notable for service rendered in behalf of 
(te unfortunates attended. The conference was harmonious 
‘nd its labors helpful. One of the questions discussed was: 

Should there be established in one of the Federal departments 
‘ hational children’s bureau, one of whose objects shall be the 
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collection and dissemination of accurate information with re- 
gard to child-carrying work and with regard to the needs of 
children throughout the United States? 

The conference unanimously recommended the passage of the 
Children’s Bureau bill. If the highest authorities in the land 
on this purely humanitarian subject are of one mind, then it 
occurs to me that Congress would be lax in its duty to humanity 
if it failed to create this bureau and make the meager appro- 
priation which its maintenance calls for. 

The study of youthful delinquents is extremely interesting. 
Every one is familiar with the splendid achievements wrought 
by Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, and yet, juvenile courts and 
other corrective institutions have no means at this time of 
knowing the results of successful experiments made by Miss 
Addams and the splendid body of workersin many parts of the 
country. Miss Addams has discovered, for instance, that there 
are certain occupations from which a large percentage of the 
juvenile delinquents come, and if it were reduced to an official 
bulletin or report, it is apparent to even a skeptical mind, that 
untold benefits would accrue to forewarned parents. 

The whole country should know of the work of Miss Alice 
Smith, who bears the picturesque title of “angel policeman.” 
She labors with the lost girls brought before the magistrate’s 
court in New York City. She is in constant attendance at the 
Jefferson Market Court, which is one court in the world where 
only women offenders are considered and where the sessions are 
held at night. Every word spoken in connection with every 
ease is heard by her. After the magistrates have predicted a 
hopeless end for many of these youthful offenders Miss Smith 
has taken them in charge, and 1,500 happy homes builded under 
her care show the influence of charity properly applied. It is 
her opinion that fifty out of every hundred can be saved. Miss 
Ada Patterson, writing recently in The Continent, says of Miss 
Smith: 

Miss Smith “doesn’t sob with the fallen; 
feet.”” She doesn't say, “ Poor thing,” but 
talk it over and find out what can be done.” 
dred she believes can be saves. With 1,500 women saved through her 
agency, Miss Smith has earned the right to the serenely confident 
spirit that shines in her eyes, soul weather that grows of strength and 
peace. She visits homes, whose mistresses greet her as a mother or as 
a most valued friend. No one save the mistress of the happy home, 
and often the master, to whom his wife has confided the secret, knows 


she raises them to their 
smiles and says, “ Let us 
Fifty out of every hun- 


that the good wife and mother was once one of this distinguished 
looking woman’s “charges"’; that the woman of so rare distinction, 
of so _— manner and lovely face, is the “angel policeman,” who 


bears the torch of hope every night from 8 to 3 o'clock within Jefferson 
Market's cold, gray walls. 

Will anyone deny that a children’s bureau, which will bring 
to every corrective institution and every uplift laborer all 
over the land the fullest information with reference to the work 


| of Jefferson Court, can help but be a vast potential agency for 


good? The American people, as a matter of fact, need little 
encouragement to successfully work out the problem of child 
life. They are intensely interested. A few years ago Prof. 
William A. McKeever, of a Kansas college, began to publish, 
from his own means, a few bulletins concerning the problems 
of child iife, and within a short time he had sent out, on demand, 
over a million copies. 

Scientists are agreed that in the United States conditions 
naturally conduce to the highest form of human life. ‘This has 
been demonstrated by practical experiments made by the Immi- 
gration Commission. A pamphlet recently published by this 
department of the Government shows that parents and children 
undergo marked physical changes after living in this country 
but a short time. The transplanting of human life from the 
squalid, restricted, and insanitary conditions of the Oid World 
into this land of ours brings about better specimens physically 
and a more improved order of mentality. The Immigration 
Commission conducted its work under the charge of Prof. 


s0as, 


| of Columbia University. 


| in the first generation almost entirely. 
pecious, contend that we should leave the children to parental | 





He shows that the European immigrant changes his type even 
Children born not more 
than a few years after the arrival of the immigrant parents in 
America develop in such a way that they differ in type essen- 
tially from their foreign-born parents. These differences seem 
to develop during their earliest childhood and persist through- 
out life. It seems that every part of the body is influenced in 
this way, and even the form of the head, which has always been 
considered as one of the most permanent hereditary features, 
undergoes similar changes. 

We are compelled to assimilate the strong and virile red- 
blooded races of Europe and bring them here under our political 
and social conditions and make of them useful American citi- 
zens, and I say this afternoon that the Members of this House 
who, on constitutional or other grounds, oppose this bill will 
hear the murmurs of discontent from the people who have given 
them place in this Assembly. [Applause.] 










































































Alaska. 


SPEECH 


oF 


re 
JEFFERSON 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REprEseNTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 17, 1912, 

the bill (H. R. £3987) to create a legislature in the Territory of 
Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for other purposes. 
Mr. LEVY said: 
Mr. Speaker: It is never pleasant for an American to admit 
or state that a country other than his own can, under any cir- 
cumstances, pursue a wiser policy in any direction than the 
United States. But there has never been in the memory of any 
man now living a situation more humiliating to the clear-seeing 
American, who loves his country, appreciates her principles, and 
realizes her immense and potential resourses for industrial de- 
velopment, than to compare the method of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in developing the great section lying to the north of 
us with the policy of our own Government toward the bound- 
less treasure land of Alaska. 

‘The argument most usually advanced in favor of this policy— 
a policy that is keeping this strong, young giant of ours of the 
Northwest shackled and helpless to move in the battle for prog- 
ress—is the argument that the great natural resources of 
Alaska belong to the people. Unfortunately, while considering 


HON. M. LEVY, 


On 


it in every different way in which the proposition can be stated, | 


that this grevt natural wealth belongs to the people, we are 
also stating emphatically—at least, that is what our policy 


practically amounts to 
touch it.” 

It difficult to understand, sometimes, 
which many people have of wealth and riches. A ton of coal 
buried deep in the bowels of mother earth is simply a ton ef 
inert and valueless matter. When the industry and ingenuity 
of man, by toil and labor, digs this ton of coal from its hiding 
place and by the wonderful and complex machinery of our own 
modern industrial life transports it to the place of its destiny, 
then, and not until then, does it become a source of wealth. 
Then, when the hidden potentials of this ton of inert and useless 


“It belongs to you, but you must not 


is 


mass of carboniferons rock is touched by the magie wand of | 


huiman science it yields its power and energy for the benefit and 
enrichment of mankind. 

‘The marvelous development of this country, which in its short 
history of but a few centuries, has staggered the world with 
the rapidity in which a wilderness has been transformed into a 
civilized, populous, and wealthy country was achieved because 
the natural resources of this country were at all times open to 
the quest of the miner, the farmer, and worker in every indus- 
trial capacity, and I submit that a policy which has been pro- 
ductive of such wonderful results should not be lightly cast 
aside. I believe as firmly as anyone in the general principles 
of conservation. believe that it is the part of a wise nation, 
the same as it is the part of a wise individual, to conserve the 
wealth of the present, so that future generations may not come 
into a barren inheritance. But I do not believe and I will even 
go further and state that I think the policy absolutely vicious 
and untenable that in our care for the future we utterly neglect 
the present. 
it is the rankest folly to neglect a generation of living men and 
women that walk the earth to-day, and we will better conserve 
the wealth and prosperity of the future by increasing the power 
of creating 2nd sustaining production and wealth to-day. 

It is impossible for us even to more than faintly estimate the 
splendid future possibilities of the Alaskan wonderland. But 
this wonderland has been so crippled and hampered in its efforts 
for progress and industrial development by the restrictions 
placed upon enterprises by a mistaken policy, that its develop 
ment will not only be retarded, but absolutely stopped unless 
our policy is changed. In the meantime, in Canada there has 
been a progress so marvelous within recent years that a com- 


parison with the methods of eur Canadian friends is both 
timely and valuable. Let us see, for instance, how Canada 
helns her railroads. Up to March 31, 1911, she had spent on— 

I vicicencennns onbenegs msntidateninrtdineencscetganiateniltaini $475, 489, 401 


Canals 130, 200, 470 





Total nicht aia 605, 689, 871 


The House of Commons of Canada during the past year ap- 
propriated $39,000,000 teward the building of railroads. 
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the misconception | 


It is wise to care for generations yet unborn, but | 








———= 


To further understand what Canada is doing for her railroads 
I append the act passed by the House of Commons of Canada 
on the 28th of March, 1912. 

It will be seen by ar examination of this bill that the Cana. 
dian Government grants aid toward the construction of some 
railways either by a cash subsidy ranging from $3,200 to $6. 109 
per mile or a guarantee of bonds with a contribution of 15 por 
eent of the cost of important bridges. How much this stimy. 
lates railroad building can be seen by noting the enormous jn. 
crease in rail*vays in the various Provinces of Canada. The 
area of British Columbia is 395,000 square miles, the popula. 
tion is 390.229, and there are 1,841 miles of railroad, making g 
mile of railway for every 212 people. In Alberta, to an ares of 
253,540 square miles and a population of 375.434, there a 
railway mileage of 1,494 miles, making a mile of railway for 
every 251 people. In Saskatchewan. with an area of 250,650 
square miles and a population of 492,344, the railway mileage js 
3,120, making a mile of railway for every 158 people. 

So ready is the Canadian Government to aid in the building 
of railroads that the same American railroad builder, whose 
railroad enterprises in Alaska have practically been ruined by 
the activities of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
extreme conservation policies of our Government, has already 
been given a grant for his line across Canadian territory and 
| would probably add a general subsidy. In British Columbia, 
which, by the way, is increasing its population by leaps and 
bounds, they encourage men to do the very thing that we have 
made a criminal offense. Our Government took over $300,000 
from American citizens for coal-land grants and has refused the 
grants and never given the money back. When several men 
took adjoining claims with a property large enough to mine 
| economically and practically they were indicted. A grant in 
| British Columbia is 640 acres to 160 in Alaska, and instead of 
| discouraging cooperation, which is assuredly the most obvious 
way of developing an industry, they encouraged groups to go in 
together and combine their holdings. 

And it is net in a jealous mood that we compare the wonder- 
fully effective methods of Canada, for I believe the citizens of 
the United States, living as they do on the same continent with 
Canada, are glad to see her prosperous and progressive, and 
the Democratic Party in urging the policy of reciprocity was 
governed simply by the old Democratic doctrine of freer trade 
relations and against the miquitous tariff wall built up by the 
Republican policy of protection. It was not a desire for po- 
litical associations, but simply a simeere desire for the com- 
mercial betterment of both Canada and the United States. We 
realize the great advantage of having a prosperous country to 
the north of us, people with a race holding the same ideals of 
liberty as ours, with the same energy and progressive spirit 
that we possess, for it is a protection to our Union on the north 
from the aggressions of any foreign power, and we uphold the 
principles of the Monroe doctrine, which was first recognized 
and established by the agreement with Great Britain under the 
administration of Prime Minister Canning, and which has ‘kept 
and will keep any power from extending its dominions, purs 
ing a foreign policy, or interfering in the interna! affairs of 
any country on the Western Hemisphere. 

But, once more to compare Canadian methods with ours, 
while the railroads of Alaska are at an absolute standstil!, and 
even in this country, where every practical railroad man knows 
there is urgent necessity for the building of thousands of miles 
of railroads, none are being built. In the Dominion of Canad: 
locomotives by the hundreds and cars by the thousands 
being bought and paid for by a traffic a large part of which i 





| diverted from railways of our own, which are hindere: d 
| hampered by our own Interstate Commerce Commission. 

| Under ordinary circumstances I would not go so far 1s to 
| 


advocate subsidies to the railroads, as the Canadian Gove! 

| ment does, excepting in the ease of Alaska, and in this case |! 
Government simply must do something, for the activities of 

| Interstate Commerce Commission and the extreme conser, n 
policies of our own Government have made it utterly impos 

ble for private enterprise to construct or operate the railroas 

without which Alaska’s further progress will be entirely sto)! 

| And even in this country, while, as stated before. I do not so 

| so far as to say that we ought to imitate the Canadian | 

| of subsidizing the railroads, as they are doing, but I know, 

| every business man knows, that the extreme to which we | 


gone in interfering with the legitimate business and profits 
railway companies in our country is as vicious as it is 1! 
'cusable. While Canadian railroads have been helped in eve'y 
possible way, even to the extent. as I have said, of subsidiz 
the men who put $30,000,000 into what seemed a desperate | 
terprise in developing the railways of Alaska, who paid 5 cents 
| a ton for the freighting of locomotives and a correspondingly his 
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expense for every mile of railroad that was constructed, with | Jefferson have stood for its maladministration? Anyone who 
hing but the future to look to for a return on the money | has studied the principles of Democracy as taught and practiced 

invested, have been subjected to the tender mercies of our In- | by Jefferson can readily understand how short would have been 

terstate Commerce Commission, which has succeeded in dimin- | the shrift, how brief the tenure of office, of a commission so ut- 

‘ching wealth and hindering the development of even the power- terly contradictory to the principles of self-government. 

ful and long-established railreads of our own country. How)} Now, Mr. Speaker, to understand more fully the opportunities 

n miles of railroad does any man suppose would have been | that we are neglecting, let us examine some of the resources of 

i 





puilt had the Interstate Commerce Commission commenced its | this wonderland of the north. Let us first see how Alaska’s 
malidministration 50 or 60 years ago? How long would Thomas | account stands with the United States: 


Statement of Government revenues from Alaska under specified heads during years ended June 30, 1869 to 1911, inclusive. 












i 
| Internal | Publi ls 1- |Rent of seal ~~ 
Pe nternai | ic j ublie ax on seal- | Rent of sea) —N 9} tural ex- Miscellane- Tanvel 
Year revenue. | Customs. | lands. | skins. | islands. Alaska fund.* periment ous Total 
| Station. 

LS 7 | 

- | | | 
INGO... cccccsdcccadbcvdsaweseucsetenarcoussasees Jeccccccceces NR ae ee ee en ee ee panes. weddesa $316.72 $18, 821. 02 
ISTO... .ccccacdkeaseetnineGetoteined be nates li atpaat acted ii as or cnn dit he Madan awash makcabpionl Re asiGs ; 12,997.82 17, 653. 04 
IST]... -cccccnccoucccepehehess + esecsae coc ecescceleccceececees | - 8 of are Pa ET. Jc. ididealnns senies eeete SS chamieeaen 1, 159. 27 106, 336. 74 
IAT?... .ccaccncocdiiincapaelideagebeasénnbaasacepeldiscnacnepst NNO Lid ccensewas Ra MIS hs SB ee a es 1, 800. 74 325, 684. 06 
ISTE... coccccednectasdhdusetens sevepes s9atacenabspndcesce+eUladinetinansaell ETT |} 252,181.12 | $55,000.00 |........... =a seal 671.53 | 307, 852. 65 
ESTE... cccoccedesuds babsnncenseseeseotebeocnsatesicssemeqseses REY Un nclhincnctl btedle 272,081.25 | 55,000.00 |.......ccccc. | 37.915. 78 | 365. 318. 96 
1875... -ccccoccccceSeSaee ee seesesnSscseeesesess oselcceccesgowe | 5 ec pa ee Oe 262, 494.75 | 55,000.00 |............ | Z . 1,037 92 | 318, 938. 56 
ISTO. ....-0eeeeeeencccccccccccconccsscccccecsssesiccesscsscscstsccesenseccsaclenscwasscsces S00, 00% KM) | 99,000.00 |.........02-. 66. 48 317, 950. 48 
BST T . .occvccc0060s66esSeeseesSnceSSseRssescencesesiccescsgsehaeh, 8 _ . SEE biowenecedcccs Bete See CBee Oe lcccceccectcee ao S80. 55 | 291, 536. 59 
IBIB... ..cccccedessehe comand ceednebocksuscescctusdissndénceasessh, Ge Pi lc waccccceane a ee ae oe roe. = 5 1, 264. 68 259, 336. 13 
ISTO... .coccccccens case cheep CaeeRORe ees Secoeesedingcegecennce|) . . .« SENt SE Icdeenéecoses ae eee ated gueatia 403. 38 | 318, 288. 0 
BORD... .cocccecdsndaesdebnbensegeeheeedans +aserdletanqeanases Se Ba. < dneccoces 55. 000. 00 Sete ae | ee Te R36. 31 | 329. 187.06 
LOB]... ...ccccadcecewansnanceee Meenas ehaddusnstlibecahacteue Be En on sedbes i : 514.78 320, 297.91 
BED... cc cccccdccvecsccnccencceesestsescececesclesseccsecess -  } nia GE BOE. 60 bicccci cca cx Serer 741.89 | 318, 674. 30 
BB. .ccccccceccoséscodeentanadu nsession ebeocetduslacteudaacess Rd } OE ii peers 1. 587.03 391.738. 80 
Ye ee a ee ee eee ee + ES otranw as ade |  « * | eee Pat ees 919. 56 253, 439. 96 
IGRS. ... cccccccessccncgsbesecinc st@hGcacaces eeasivonesscunges ET Bieta anata PR teei ot eB ont acnnke 469. 98 318, 168. 32 
NOG... .coccedccsngnuntesssadeeeeenen sake Sueetansl-oeeseacence ee Ein on and Asa ED Biri eé oon cake lawkdie cabs 32,043.74 | 320, 809. 66 
BT... .waccoctvadduntnuite aoe celae MmnnMD Mele ohidae leas cada aes 3, 262. 56 | $375.00 I Rtas stteich on ste duntuiea’ 1,556. 73 322, 647. 04 
BER. ....ccccecauvuguss Dinah s suecabaenb kébanéoeseinandbanwbaon PML ccncadncds I 1, 727.50 321, 565. 04 
BBD. .. . cccocceakdcunnGass@neaeehsennatehendl saan a ee 5, 087.36 2, 610. 00 RR tit Bie eae | oe 2.701. 29 327, 848. 65 
BOD... .cccccccncecdaceusUedudds cabbecdanke dvaces | $1,961.55 6, 926. 83 I I edie Ei a nc ote | 18, 862. 32 291. OOO. 70 
OPA. ...uc0ccudsnntitgheaieeindedicereeiaaine | 2,917.33 3, 256. 17 2, 661.00 | a | 23,863. 77 302, 372.1 
UD... .ccceccamebanl aduditeed Minette: <ihncdaswes | 3,576.00 5, 831.03 Ges. GA POR SO boon cnccsccs  eheeeieeye i ace T 3, 950. 59 60, 525. & 
EGOS... ..ccacucaneaae nee Gian adeae cae aws acids | 2,714.53 6, 723. 33 515.00}  23,972.G0|............ lr Ri ent 7,301. 22 41, 225. 68 
IGOR... cvecacadduateaaen Ct aitenctacwneteed | 2 111.50 16,322.00 | 2,730.47 96, 159. 82 NINE, deine <6its sadam er ecacewes | 6, 435. 59 | 124, 259. 38 
Epo ccseugenetaad ee dedicate ee Te eee eee | 2,788.00 12, 430. 68 985. 00 163,916. 97 Dt, cthenesnegepbietinneseannns 8, 647.06 | 189,517.71 
BOG... .. sacsuvndecdee cee eeeeele dads ¢atthdnwseds | 3,682.58 8,335. 58 | §50.00| 153,375.00} 1,100.00 |..............|..-.ccccces. | 8, 948. 44 75,991. 60 
JOST . .n occccccontienedusdeenbentashbadseacenendeee 7, 261. 68 10, 858. 80 345. 00 306, 750. 00 | ci 9,745. 52 336, 061. 00 
BOOB... .sciasivabunacabiies GaleEeiN died adcuaee cts | 15,945. 21 35,588. 60 135.00 212, 332. 35 | TOD GD b ccscoscndsccefeccceeescees 19,338.20] 284,038.36 
1OOD.. . . .ccccnddsecangsue eae aden ntitediasstaas | 23,900. 60 47,979. 86 591.00 184, 377. 20 at ei 44, 546. 87 | 302, 295. 53 
0000:.....oasccocanso subse. oe ee | 13,601.96 ST,GH.GR i 2370.55) P06 676.47 1) 1,200. 00 J... cn cncccnl.ccccccccese 195,658.85 | 494,937.22 
NGL. . ..0civccdetusaeg ters cstecoedeceeis | 19,725.02 86,593.15 | 1,889.66) 229,755.75 | 2,900.00 |..............|....ceeeeeee | 182,759.20} 523,622.78 
3008... cv ncconndivetubtn g Aeebedhesnenenea meas { 23,281.17 62, 682. 47 es I Bilis anita ied udib dee baueddledpubanwenss | 150,720. 29 474, 325. 09 
MGB... o ccndscchvecthamdns weabeastedéskecasanaaee | 17,494.58 70, 938. 66 2, 286. 56 286, 133. 40 | | altar ited pimps 126, 956. 92 503,910. 12 
BOM... .sccccccdhsdeeeubaedithnntin Caen cUuincbened | 16,656. 86 44,996.52} 5,739.82 197, 260. 70 200.00 |........ sa dlin waite | 260,539. 55 525,393. 45 
1006... .... ncccecnsengiondanlaniaeabeseedan ane pae™ SA 18, 419. 84 133,978. 25 9, 686. 37 134, 233. 80 200.06 | $40,172.23 $300.31 | 122,308.32 459, 299. 12 
FOOD... cccccccccsensusquseeecahestesconsees casees | 18,348.66 77, 878. 45 13,818. 32 146, 912. 80 100.00 | 160,669.28 359. 70 115, 492. 64 533, 561. 85 
re ae > Same, ae ee | 18,544. 16 98,449.46 | 54,195.21 | 148,017.10 100.00 | 164,656.14] 4,796.23 91, 418. 88 580, 177. 23 
TOGB. . ...cccccaceddhaseehaneiehiditenGesechasnces | 15,723.95 70,439.73 | 17,182.83 153, 006. 90 100.00 | 205,773.63 1, 446. 39 116, 032. 52 579, 705. 95 
OUD... wccscccepocncsetasthamease”  Seeeneeods | 18,217.40 67,025.79 79, 116. 26 153, 375. 00 (*) } 155, 305. 26 1,154. 34 107, 185. 81 581, 380. 36 
1910; . .. .cesceaedbecus pvebetd Da Weds. cxsckdines | 20,332.93 56,348. 23 | 131,264.05 | 153,375.00 (4) | 260, 040. 26 $66.42 | 112,374.21 734, 601. 10 
BOLD... .cicsccndecnadeesueeeepeauectacévede waves 23, 035. 24 45,016.22 | 136,657.91 403, 946.94 |............ | 175,490.59 | 2,536.41 | 114, 561.70 901, 166. 01 
DOME. .ccaccctdecn nec bbsigtkecocstescaces 290, 241.75 1,081, 430. 23 | 472,621.74 | 8,855,658. 61 | 999,900.00 | 1, 162,098.39 | 11,451.35 | 1,919,062. 10 | 14,792, 464. 17 





he Territory of Alaska was attached to the District of Oregon Dec. 27, 1872, and on Sept. 1, 1883, Washington and Oregon were consolidated; again on Sept. 1, 1902, 
Washington and Alaska were detached from the District of Oregon and made a separate district. 
* Act of Jan. 27, 1905. 3 Forfeiture for taking seals unlawfully, included, $1,909. ‘Included under ‘‘ Tax on sealskins 


This is the balance sheet of the United States in account with | of Aiaska and the amount the United States has expended 











Alaska from 1867 to 1911: | thereon of $410,824,310.54. 
Balance sheet of United States in account with Alaska, 1867 to 1911, On the other side of the ocean a population of 10,000,000 is 
both inclusive. | Supported north of the sixtieth degree, where the agricultural 
- ea oc I Yea 5 a. area is no greater than that of Alaska and the value of min- 
Froduction: || Total cash disburse- | eral deposits enormously less, while Alaska has but a popula- 
Minerals— “ i |} ments: | tion of 30,000. 
Gold. . ces.ceee- $195, 916, 520. 00 | Original purchase = > : c 
SHIVER. 5 diticcoe’ 4 1,500,441. 00 | ae ae Ee: $7, 200, 000.00 | Nine out of ten people imagine that Alaska is nothing but a 
ee. } 8, 237, 594. 00 reasury, 1867-1911.} 23,158, 126.06 | . ”, ; Thay =a lice ‘ >» £0 nine 
Orne wth 547,345, 00 || Post Office, 1867- | frox n gold mine. | They do not realize that the _gold-mining 
Marble. ........ 185, 443. 00 1911........--.....| 5, 458,548,19 | resources of Alaska, enormous as they are, constitute only a 
NG. «20 dewesatls 88,062. 09 || small part of its great wealth. It has 599,446 square miles of 
See) en ae init 338, 189.00 | territory and is one-fifth the size of the entire United States, 
real and fur prod- ated aah . ; 
ucts and, laboring under all of the disadvantages which have ham- 
Fur-seal skins. ./ 1,835, 143. 00 || pered her progress, is the greatest bargain in a land transac- 
Ages G4" ro tion that was ever made. Alaska was purchased from Russia 
ept seals... .. 12, 496, 063. 00 79 j j ly 
Furs of land | for $7,200,000 and has produced in gold and silver alone nearly 
ane votes | 8,350, 290. 00 |} thirty times what she cost. The fisheries of Alaska, when 
bee yews: 368,053.00 they are properly developed, will probably for many years to 
Whalebone.....| 1,707,410. 00 | come supply the people of the entire United States with sen 
—- prod- ie ae | 35 616.6742 | food, unless by some process not yet evolved 6dut of the inne! 
tal _ UCtS .. ee 7,953, 077. | 5, , 674. 25 | ; ste Td » 9 ‘ *T ‘rSsti > (‘om erce 
‘otal cash receipts... .. | 17,117,354. 79 || To balance due Alaska. .| 410,824,310. 54 | minds of modern statesmen(?) another Interstate m1 
atari ______. | Commission, or some other body empowered to make rates on 
446, 640, 984.79 || 446, 640,984.79 | fish, be created to-regulate the fishing industry. 


oe uwqww\a ———i'! itn ithe vaiieys of southwestern Alaska there are thousands of 


Seven million two hundred thousand dollars was the cash | acres of land where cattle can graze throughout the entire year 
Price paid to Russia by the United States for Alaska—added | without any protection from the weather, and with proper en- 
to all the moneys expended by the Government of the United | couragement and protection for a return on investment it is 
States from 1867 to 1911, makes the full amount that this coun- | easy to see that the development of the cattle industry in 
an has paid for all items of governmental expense only | Alaska would go a long way toward helping the vexed and 
*80,516,674.25; that leaves a difference between the productions | vexing question of the high cost of living. 
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In fact, Alaska is destined to become not only a mining and | Sudbury, northerly, not exceeding 30 miles. The said 





: ) subsidies being 
fishing country, but a country filled with homes of prosperous | granted in lieu of the subsidies granted by chapter 51 of 1910, section | 


' : : . : item 29, subitems (a) and (c), respectively, not exceeding all, 106 

and happy American citizens. There is hardly a field of human} miles. ' | ; a Poe to 106 

endeavor—commercial, mining, and industrial—which will not , 1s. Ze the Tilscaburg, Lake Erie & Pacifis Railway Co., for a 
rege oto gy nt = ee ad : 2 ee , | of railway from Ingerso o Stratford, or to a pcint on the G; 

pe al in the future to find accommodation in Alaska, and & | Pronk Railway between Berlin and Stratford, in ~~ af the cut 

section of the country which has given such a bountiful return : 


( " granted by chapter 40 of 1907, section 1, item 12, not exceedin: 
and holds such golden promise for the future is | miles. 


entitied to the best treatment that an enlightened Government ot are eae pve toca pay Megs bor Mg Mined a Un 
n give. Not alone the sturdy adventurers, who have planted | nental Railway, in lieu of the subsidy granted by “chapter 51 of i 1 


in the pas 


American sentiment, American energy, and American progress soren_ J, aa 32, not exceeding 22 miles. 

on this iwerial domai » Northwest wi ank us i4. To the Toronto, Lindsay & Pembroke Railway Co., for a 1i 
- Imperia: Goma of the Northwest wi th ink us, but railway from Golden Lake to Bancroft, in lieu of the subsidy gra: 

unborn generations of men in years that are still in the dim) py chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, item 38, not exceeding 51 miles. 
ind distant future will, when they look back at the history of 15. To the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., for a line of railway { 


what will then be the State or States of Alaska and see her | %,Point at or near Teulon to a point on the Icelandic River, in | 


eu ’ ‘ the subsidy granted by chapter 43 of 1906, section 1, item 27, not 
ilver star in its place in the blue union, have the same cause | ceeding 35 miles. 
to bless and cherish the memory of those of us who have aoe — eae Sannerret, Weetmineter & 7a Railway £e-. for 
Yel ne ate Alnetka cra: an wet eee older States _ | Of railway from Vancouver via Second Narrows of Burrard | 
helped to make Alastz £1 at, as we in these older States of ours northerly, in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 63 of 1908, s: 
to-day bless and cherish the memories of the fathers of our} 1, item 55, not exceeding 100 miles. , 
country who have made these United States the greatest coun- 17. To the Kootenay Central Railway Co., for the following li 
try in the world railway: (a) From Golden via Windermere and Fort Steele to a | 
¢ , on the British Columbia Southern Railway at or near Jukeson 
exceeding 175 miles; (b) from a point on the British Columbia Sout 
Railway at or near Caithness toward the international boundary 
exceeding 25 miles. ‘The said subsidies being granted in lieu of 
sudsidy granted by chapter 51 of .1910, section 1, item 43, not 
ceeding, in all, 200 miles. , 

18. To the Kettle Valley Railway Co., for a line of railway f: a 
point at or near Grand Forks to a point 50 miles up the North Fork 
and East or West Fork of North Fork, of Kettle River, in lieu of tho 
subsidy granted by chapter 63 of 1908, section 1, item 1, not exceeding 
50 miles. 

19. To the Esquimalt & Nanaino Co., for the following lines of rai! 
way: (a) From Wellington to Alberni, not exceeding 60 miles 
from a point at or near McBride Junction to or toward the village of 
Sandwich, not exceeding 45 miles; (c) from the village of Sandwich to 
Campbell River, not exceeding 38 miles. The said subsidies 
granted in lieu of the subsidies granted by chapter 40 of 1907, sect 
1, item 20, and chapter 63 of 1908, section 
ing. in all, 143 miles. 

20. For a line of ratway from a point on the Esquimalt & Nanaimo 
Railway, near Campbell River, toward Fort George, on the line of t 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 
63 of 1908, section 1, item 54, not exceeding 100 miles. 

21. To the Fredericton & Grand Lake Coal & Railway Co., for a line 
of railway from a point on the Intercolonial Railway at Gibson to a 
point at or near Minto, together with a branch line from a point on 
the above-mentioned line to Marysville, not exceeding 35 miles. 

22. To the Great Northern Minmeg & Railway Co. (Ltd.), for a line of 
railway from Litttle River through Belle Marche to Eastern Harbo1 
not exceeding 3 miles. 

23. To the Southampton Railway Co., for a line of railway from a 

int at_or near Millville to a point on the St. John River near the 

‘okiok Bridge, not exceeding 13 miles. 

24. To the Northern New Brunswick & Seaboard Railway Co., for 
a line of railway from the Drummond mines, at Austin Brook, a 
branch of the Nipisiguit River above Great Falls, in the county of 
Sloucester, to a point on the Intercolonial Railway, and from such 
point to Alston Point on the north side, gr to Caron Point on the 
south side of the entrance to Bathurst Harbor, in the said county, 
not exceeding 26 miles. 

25. To the North Shore Railway Co., for the following lines of 
railway: (a) From a point at or near Adamsville, in the county of 
Kent, to a point at or near Snowshoe Lake, in the said county, con 
necting with the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, not exceeding 20 mi! 
(b) from Beersville, to the county of Kent, via Roxton, to a point 
at or near Richibucto Head, in the said county, not exceeding 20 
miles; not exceeding in all 40 miles. 

26. For a line of railway from a point at or near Rosevale, in the 
county of Albert, to Stoney Creek, in the said county, and thence to 
the city of Moncton, not exceding 22 miles. 

27. To the Quebec Central Railway Co., for the following lines of 
railway: (a) For an extension of its line of railway from a point 
(30 miles from St. George) in the parish of St. Justine, county 
Torchester, to a point in the parish of St. Sabine, in the coun' 
Bellechasse, not exceeding 1.34 miles; (b) for an extension of it 
of railway from a point (31.34 miles from St. George) in the pari 
of St. Sabine, county of Bellechasse, to a point in the towns)!ip 
Dionne, county of L’'Islet, not exceeding 50 miles; not exceedi! 
all 51.34 miles. ; 

28. To the Canada & Gulf Terminal Railway Co., for a line of 
railway from Matane easterly to Gaspe Basin, not exceding 290 0 

29. To the Grand Lake & Rell River Railway Co., for a line of 
way from a point on the National Transcontinental Railway, 
near Bell River, thence following the direction of Bell River to 
Twenty-one Mile Bay, an arm of Grand Lake. or to Rabbit Lak 
the Ottawa River, in the county of Pontiac, not exceeding 45 mi’ 

80. To the St. Charles & Huron River Railway Co., for a line of 
way from a point on the main line of the Quebec & Lake St. John !! 
way. at Indian Lorette station, thence up the valley of the St. (| 
River in a northerly direction to Stoneham, not exceeding 7.5 mil 

31. For a line of railway from a point on the National Tra: 
tinental Railway, at or near mile 837 west of Moncton, in a 0 
erly and northwesterly direction, to a point at or near the mou! 
the Nottaway River, on James Bay, not exceeding 300 miles. 

32. To the Simcoe, Grey & Bruce Railway Co., in_ respect 
miles of its proposed railway between the towns of Kincardine 
Orillia, the said 50 miles to include that portion of the said lin 
necting the towns of Owen Sound and Meaford. 

33. To the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway Co., for a. 
of railway from a point 50 miles northerly from the junction of 
line of railway with the Canadian Pacific Railway northerly | 
junction with the National Transcontinental Railway, not exceed!ns 
65 miles. Sa 

34. To the Rainy River Radial Railway Co., for a line of railw.) 
from a point on the northern boundary of the State of Minnesota, ° 
or near the town of Fort Frances, to a point on the Lake of the Woo"s, 
at or near the mouth of Little Grassy River, not exceeding 50 mi'cs 


APPENDIX. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS OF CANADA. 


ea 


An act (bill 183, as passed by the House of Commons March 28, 1912) 
to authorize the granting of subsidies in aid of the construction of 
the railways and bridges therein mentioned. 


His Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and 

House of Commons of Canada, enacts as follows: 

1. This act may be cited as the railway subsidies act, 1912. 

2. The governor in council may grant a subsidy of $3,200 per mile 
toward the construction of each of the undermentioned lines of rail- 
Way (not exceeding in any case the number of miles hereinafter re- 
spectively stated) which shall not cost more on the average than 
$15,000 per mile for the mileage subsidized, and toward the construc- 
tion of each of the said lines of railway, not exceeding the mileage 
hereinafter stated, which shall cost more on the average than $15,000 
per mile for the mileage subsidized, a further subsidy beyond the sum 
of $3,200 per mile of 50 per cent on so much of the average cost of the 
mileage subsidized as is in excess of $15,000 per mile, such subsidy not 
exceeding in the whole the sum of $6,400 per mile~- 

1. For a line of railway from Liverpool, via Milton, to Caledonia, 
Nova Scotia, in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 40 of 1907, 
section 1, item 5, not exceeding 30 miles. 

2. For a line of railway from St. John to Grand Falls, New Bruns- 
wick, exclusive of a railway bridge across the Kennebecasis River, at 
or near Perry Point, and two railway bridges across the St. John 
River, one at or near Mistake and one at or near Andover, in lieu of 
the subsidy granted by chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, item 12, aot 
exceeding 228 miles. 

3. To the L’Avenir & Melbourne Railway Co. for a line of railway 
from Melbourne to Drummondville, in lieu of the subsidy granted by 
chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, item 22, not exceeding 28 miles. 

4. To the Ha’ Ha’ Bay Railway Co. for the following lines of rail- 
way: (a) From a point on the Quebec & Lake St. John Railway in the 
township of Jonquieres, at or near St. Mathias, to Ha’ Ha’ Bay, not 
exceeding 20 miles; (b) from Labrosse Junction to the Saguenay 
River, northerly through the town of Chicoutimi, not exceeding 5 miles; 
(c) from La Terriere Junction, southerly, to Lake Kenogami, via La 
Terriere village, not exceeding 12 miles; (d) from a point on the 
Ha’ Ha’ Bay Railway, at or near Bagotvilie village, easterly, to the 
village of St. Alexis, not exceeding 3 miles. The said subsidies sub- 
items (a), (c), and (d) being granted in lieu of the subsidy granted 
by chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, item 27; and the subsidy subitem (b) 
being granted in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 51 of 1910, 
section 1, item 19, subitem (g), not exceeding in all 40 miles. 

5. For a line of railway at or near Ste. Agathe des Monts Station 
toward the township of Howard, in the county of Argenteuil, passing 
near Lake St. Joseph and St. Mary in a southerly direction, in lieu of 
the subsidy granted by chapter 63 of 1908, section 1, item 26, not 
exceeding 15 miles. 

6. To the Interprovincial & James Bay Railway Co. for a line of rail- 
way from a point on the Lake Temiscamingue Colonization Railway at 
or near Timiskaming to or toward the De Quinze River, in lieu of the 
subsidy granted by chapter 43 of 1906, section 1, item 42, not exceed-. 
ing 50 miles. 

7. To the Canadian Northern Quebec Railway Co. for a line of rail- 
way from a point at or near Arundel] to a point in the municipality of 
the united townships of Preston and Hartwell, in lieu of the subsidy 
granted by chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, item 17, not exceeding 30 
miles. 

&. To the Quebec & Saguenay Railway Co. for the following lines of 
railway: (2) From St. Joachim, northeasterly, not exceeding 62.8 
miles; (b) from a point 62.8 miles northeasterly from St. Joachim 
toward Seven Islands, not exceeding 107.2 miles. The said subsidies 
being granted in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 51 of 1910, 
section 1, item 25, not exceeding in all 170 miles. 

9. For a line of railway from a point at or near Montreal to a point 
at or near mile 837, west of Moncton, on the National Transcontinental 
Railway, in lieu of subsidy granted by chapter 51 of 1910, section 1, 
item 45, not exceeding 200 miles. 

10. To the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway Co., for the fol- 
lowing lines of railway: (a) From Sault Ste. Marie to a point on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway between White River and Dalton Stations, 
in the district of Algoma, not exceeding 200 miles; (b) from Michi- 
vicoten Harbor, Lake Superior, toward the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, not exceeding 25 miles; (c) from a point on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, northerly, toward the National Transconti- 
nental Railway, not exceeding 50 miles. The said subsidies being 
granted in lieu of the subsidies granted by chapter 51 of 1910. section 1 
item 30, not exceeding, in all, 275 miles. 

11. To the Algoma Eastern Baltany Co. (formerly the Manitoulin 
& North Shore Railway Co.), for the following lines of railway: 
(a) From a point on the said company’s line of railway between Little 
Current and Sudbury, a toward the Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay Railway, not exceeding 76 miles; (b) from a point at or near 
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on 
~ vw) the Lake Brie & Northern Railway Co., for the following | completed within a reasonable time, net to exceed four years from the 
ilway: (a) From the town of Galt to Port Dover, not ex- | said Ist day of August, to be fixed by the governor in coune!!, and 
: . miles; (b) from the towm of Paris (on the line from the | shall also be constructed according to descriptions, conditions, and 
‘ Galt to Port Dover) to the village of Ayr, not exceeding | specifications approved by the governor in council on the report of the 
10 - not exceeding in all 68 miles. minister of railways and canals, and specified im each case in a con 
the Bruce Mines & Algoma Railway Co., for a line of rail- | tract between the company and the said minister, which contract the 
/ a point on its line of railway, at or near Rock Lake Mine, | minister, with the approval of the governor in council, is hereby 
; uly northerly and easterly direetion to or toward a point | powered to make. Tige location also of such subsidized lines and bridges 
in line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, near the crossing | shall be subjeet to the approval of the covernor in council! 
| railway of the Winneboga River, not exceeding 50 miles. 7. The granting of such subsidies and the receipt thereof by the re 
~ ae the Manitoba & North Western Railway Co., for a line of | spective companies shall be subject to the condition that the beard of 
m a point at or near Hamiota to a point at or near Birtle, railway commissioners for Canada may at all times provide and secure 
and ing 30 miles | to other companies such running powers, traffic arrangements, and other 
~ 8 he Alberta Pacifie Railway Co., for a line of railway from | rights as will afford to all railways connecting with railway and 
‘ ; r near the town of Cardston, in a northwesterly direction | bridges so subsidized reasonable and proper facilities in exercising such 
win 1 Creek to a point on the Crow’s Nest Pass branch of the | running power, fair and reasonable traffic arrangements with connect 
‘ Pacific Railway Co., at or near Lundbreek, thence northerly | ing companies, and equal mileage rates between all such connecting rail- 
; of the Porcupine Hills toward Calgary, not exceeding 100:| ways; and the said board shall have absolute control, at all tim ver 
’ the rates and tolls to be levied and taken by any of the npanies, or 
, To the Burrard Inlet Tunnel & Bridge Co., for the following | upon any of the railways and bridges hereby subsidized: Provided 
ine iilway: (a) From the town of Eburne on the Fraser River | always, That any decision of the said board made under this-section 
tf at or near the mouth of Seymour Creek on the north | may be at any time varied, ehanged, or rescinded by the governor in 
chore of the Second Narrows, not exceeding 10 miles; (b) from a | council, as he deems just and prope” 7 
noeint at or near Seymour Creek, on the north shore of the Second 8. Every company receiving a subsidy under this act, its successors 
Narrows, to Deep Cove, on the north arm of Burrard Inlet, not ex- | and assigns, and any person or company controlling or operat the 
ceeding 5 miles; (c) from a point at or near Seymour Creek, on the | railway or portion of railway subsidized under this act, shall each year 
north shore of the Second Narrows, to a poin. on Horseshoe Bay, | furnish to the Government of Canada transportation for men, ies, 
not exceeding 14 miles; (d) from a point at or near Pender Street, | materials, and mails over the portion of the lines in respect of which it 
in tl ty of Vaneouver, to a point at or near lot 264, North Van- | has received such subsidy, and, whenever required, shall furnish mail 
conver, not exceeding 3 miles; not exceeding in all 32 miles. cars properly equipped for such mail service; and such transportation 
0 To the Caribou, Barkerville & Willow River Railway Co., for a| and service shail be performed at such rates as are agreed upon be 
line of railway from a point on the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, at | tween the minister of the department of the Government for which 
or Eagle Lake, to a point on the Caribou Road at or near the | such service is being performed and the company performing it, and, in 
town of Farkerville, not exceeding 107 miles. case of disagreement, then at such rates as are approved by the board 
{ fo the Naas & Skeena Rivers Railway Co., for a line of railway | of railway commissioners for Canada; and in or toward payment for 
from the Nasoga Gulf or some other point on the waters of the Port- | such charges the Government of Canada shall be credited by the com- 
land In x Naas River to or toward the anthracite coal deposits on | pany with a sum equal to 3 per cent per annum on the amount of the 


the Skeena River near Ground Hog Mountain, not exceeding 100 miles. 


® To the Kettle Valley Railway Co., for a line of railway from a 
point at or near Penticton on Okanagan Lake to a point on the inter- 
national undary, not exceeding 50 miles. 

12. To the Calgary & Fernie Railway Co., for a line of railway from 
nt at or near the city of Calgary in the Province of Alberta, in a 
southwesterly direction, via Kananaskis Pass and the headwaters of 
t rik River to or toward the city of Fernie, in the Province of 
British Columbia, not exceeding 100 miles. 

14 To the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway Co., for a line of railway 
from Harte southwesterly into the city of Brandon, not exceeding 25 
I 

fhe governor in council may grant the subsidies hereinafter 


mentioned toward the construction and completion of the bridges also 
hereinafter mentioned, that is to say: 

1. To the Vancouver, Westminster & Yukon Railway Co., toward 
the construction and completion of a railway bridge across Burrard 
Inlet, in lieu of the subsidy granted by chapter 63 of 1908, section 2, 
tem 6, not exeeeding $350,000. 

the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (lessees of the Calgary & 

nonton Railway Co.), toward the construction and completion of a 
ridge oyer the Saskatchewan River connecting Strathcona and Edmon- 
" I cent upon the amount expended thereon, in lieu of the 
subsidy granted by chapter 63 of 1908, seetion 2, item 2, not exceeging 
$125,000 


lo the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., toward the construction and 





completion of a bridge over the Saskatchewan River at Outlook, Sas- 
kat van, 15 per cent upon the amount expended thereon, not ex- 
( e $115,000, 

To the Kettle Valley Railway Co., toward the construction and 


on of a railway bridge over the 
British Columbia, not exceeding $250,000, 


Fraser River near Hope, 


ro the Caribou, Barkerville & Willow River Railway Co., toward | 


struction and completion of all its railway bridges (about 20 





| hereon, not exceeding $95,000, 
. To the Grand Trunk Pacifie Railway Co., toward the construction 
| completion of a railway bridge over the Assiniboine River at the 
of Brandon, 25 per cent upon the amount expended thereon; such 

{ completed without unnecessary delay. 

act, unless the context otherwise requires, the expression 
ans the actual, necessary, and reasonable cost, and shall 
ule t amount expended upon any bridge up to and not exceeding 
29,0 forming part of the line of railway subsidized not _ otherwise 
g any bonus, but shall not include the cost of equipping the 
nor the cost of terminals, nor the cost of 
in any city or incorporated town; and such actual, neces- 
ind reasonable cost shall be determined by the governor in 
upon the recommendation of the minister of railways and 
nd upon the report of the chief engineer of the department of 
nd canals, certifying that he has made or caused to be made 
tion of the line of railway for which payment of subsidy is 
1 careful inquiry into the cost thereof, and that in his opinion 
nt upon which the subsidy is claimed is reasonable, and does 


d the true, actual, and proper cost of the construction of such 
proj 


ubsidies hereby authorized toward the construction of any 

bridge shall be payable out of the consolidated revenue fund 

‘anada, and may, untess otherwise expressly provided in this act, 
t n of the governor in council, on the report of the minister 
ind canals, be paid, as follows: (a) Upon the completion 
subsidized; or (b) by installments, on the completion of 
section of the railway, in the proportion which the cost of 
pleted seetion bears to that of the whole work undertaken; or, 
Uy the progress estimates on the certificate of the chief en- 
the department of railways and canals that in his opinion, 





1 Y made justifies the payment of a sum not less than $30,000; or, 
ith respect to (b) and (c), part one way, part the other. 
© subsidies hereinbefore authorized to be granted to companies 


hall, if granted: by the governor in council, be granted to such 


over the Willow River, 25 per cent upon the total amount | 


right of way of | 


rd to the whole work undertaken and the aid granted, the 


subsidy received by the company under this act. 

9. As respects all railways and bridges for which subsidies are 
granted by this act, the company at any time owning or operating any 
of the railways or bridges shall, when required, produce and exhibit to 
the minister of railways and canals, or any person appointed by him, 
all books, accounts, and vouchers showtng the cost of constructing the 
railway or bridge, the cost of operating it. and the earnings thereof 

10; The governor in council may make it a condition of the grant of 
the subsidies herein provided that the company shall lay the railway 
with new steel rails and fastenings made in Canada, and shall purchase 
all materials and supplies required for, the construction of the railway 
and bridges, and the rolling stock for the first equipment of the rail- 
way, from Canadian producers, if such rails, fastenings, materials, 
supplies, and equipment are procurable in Canada of suitable quality 
and upon terms as favorable as elsewhere, of which the minister of 
railways and canals shall be the judge. 

11. Whenever a contract has been duly entered into with a « 
for the construction of any line of ri 
ister of railways and canals, at the request of the company, and upon 
the report of the chief engineer of the department of railways and 
canals and his certificate that he has made careful examination of the 
surveys, plans, and profile of the whole line so contracted for, and has 
duly considered the physical characteristics of the country to be 
traversed and the means of transport available for construction, naming 
the reasonable and probable cost of such construction, may, with the 
authorization of the governor in council, enter into a supplementary 
agreement, fixing definitely the maximum amount of the subsidy to be 
paid, based upon the said certificate of the chief engineer and providing 
that the company shall be entitled to be paid, as the minimum, the 
ordinary subsidy of $3,200 per mile, together with 60 per cent of the 





mpany 
way hereby subsidized, the min- 









difference between the amount so fixed and the said $3,200 per mile, If 
|} any; and the balance, 40 per cent, shall be paid only on complet of 
the whole work subsidized, and in so far as the actual cos is f lly 
determined by the governor in council upon the recommendation of th 
minister of railways and canals, and upon the report and certif of 
| the said chief erfwineer, entitles the company thereto: Provi al 
| ways, (a) That the estimated cost, certified, is not on t 
| age than $18,000 per mile for the whole mileage subsidized: (1 r} 
| no payment shall be made except upon a certificate of the ¢ er 
| gineer that the work done is up to the indard speci 1 in ti ( 
| pany’s contract; (c) That in no case shall the subsidy ex i the i 
of $6,400 per mile. 
| The Late Representative Madison. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
| Sunday, April 14, 1912, 
| On the following resolution : 
| “Resolved, That the business of the House be now ispended ‘ 
opp rtunitvy may be given f » oF ' ‘ 7 tr 
Hi. MAaptson, late a Member of th I f 
“Resolved, 'That as a particular mark of res t to 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished 
at the conclusion of these exercises, ull and 
“Resolved, That the Clerk communicat ese solret ; ft 


Senate. 


“<Ppaaln The » Clerk da cat oO 
eS respectively; the other subsidies may be granted to such ik ae Clerk send a copy 
thate nies as establish to the satisfaction of the governor in council ’ z¢ rindi oad 
voctaety tt¥Y tO construet and complete the said railway and bridges Mr. NEELBEY said: 
ae ively; all the lines and the bridges for the construction of which Mr. SPEAKER: It was not my privilege to be well and per- 
apnieemne ire granted, unless they are already commenced, shall be ecco —* . y I : eS 
I need within two years from the 1st day of August, 1912, and sonally acquainted with the late Mr. Mapison, I having met 
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him only three or four times, aithough, from the very nature of 
things, I knew a great deal of his personal and political history. 

The first time I met him was at the old soldiers’ reunion at 
Dodge City, in August, 1910, where I went, upon his invitation, 
as chairman of the committee on speakers, as his political op- 
ponent, to deliver an address to the old soldiers gathered at 
their annual State reunion. He impressed me then as a good 
type of the country judge; a man of strong mentality, of deep 
conviction, and one who had a strong hold upon the affections 
of the people of his district. Mr. Maptson’s life was a some- 
what varied and a very active one. Some 25 years ago he 
homesteaded a piece of land near the town of Ford, in Ford 
County, Kans., which was then considered to be far out on the 
Great American Desert. I am told by men who lived on the 
plains at that time that one of the most beautiful scenes on 
the Western Continent in the spring of the year was that 
ulmost level, seemingly endless stretch of green sward running 
up the Arkansas River Valley, flanked on each side by an ele- 
vation of hills that marked the line where the earth and sky 
seemed to meet, and dotted here and there by great herds of 
cattle and buffalo commingling together. It may have been a 
scene like this that fascinated the young man from Illinois, 
causing him to cast his lot with these men who were laying the 
foundation for an empire. 

tut in the summer the scene changes. The grasshoppers 
come, the hot winds blow, and the swarms of insects and the 
ouslaught of nature caused the prospects of a bountiful harvest 
to rapidly disappear, and the young man forsakes the farm for 
nwhile to take up the occupation of school teaching. It was 
during this time that he took up the study of law, and soon 
after his admission was elected prosecuting attorney of Ford 
County, and at the expiration of his term was reelected. From 
this time on his rise was rapid. He had taken his place among 
the lawyers of the district and had earned the reputation of 
being clear-headed, forceful in expression, and a_ prodigious 
worker, so that at the expiration of his second term as prose- 
cuting attorney he was elevated to the position of judge of the 
district court, later being reelected to this position and serving 
his people until the time of the division of what was the old 
seventh congressional district into the seventh and eighth dis- 
tricts, at which time he was nominated and elected to Congress. 

The excellent judgment and the power of clear analysis that 
had been such a strong asset of Mr. Maprson while serving as 
prosecuting attorney and district judge soon caused him to be 
recognized as one of his party’s leaders in Congress, while his 
disposition to recognize and endeavor to reconcile the conflicting 
opinions of his associates upon both sides of the Chamber gave 
him an independence of thought and action that made him a 
tower of strength to the cause he represented. 

Mr. Maptson’s services in the Ballinger investigation were of 
inestimable value to the country. His conclusions, being as they 
were practically the same as those reached by his Democratic 
colleagues in that investigation, were undoubtedly accepted by 
the country as being free from the taint of party prejudice, and 
2s the findings of fact of a man capable and qu#tified and above 
suspicion of personal interest. 

So faithfully did he perform his services in this matter, that 
when it became necessary to investigate the Sugar Trust he 
was the unanimous choice of all the factions of his party for 
that important position, and had just completed his services 
when the summons came. 

It was my privilege to be Mr. MApIson’s opponent in the 
campaign of 1910, and, although it was perhaps the hardest 
fought campaign since the days of Jerry Simpson, it is a 
pleasure to me now to know that it was a campaign of issues 
and not of personalities, and was conducted without the bitter- 


1 


ness that usually attends such contests: And I now look back 


with a great deal of satisfaction upon the fact that while I | 


often criticized some of his votes and doubted the wisdom of 
some of his actions, naught but the highest motives and loftiest 
patriotism could ever be imputed to him. 

After the returns had begun to come in, and indicated that 
Mr. Maprson had been reelected, I sent him a message of con- 
gratulation upon his success; and I remember very distinctly 
the reply he sent, which was characteristic of the man. It 
was 

I was very glad indeed to receive your message and to know that you 
wish me well in the term that is soon to begin, because no one can 
doubt that it was a genuine battle between real men over liye issues in 
the old, big seventh this year. 

Fearless and courageous in life, intensely loyal to those whose 
privilege it was to enjoy his friendship, battling for the right 
as he saw the right, his death has robbed his district of a sincere 
friend and the Nation of an able man. 
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Regulation of Immigration. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. STONE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
InN tHe Senate oF THE Unrrep Srartes, 


Friday, April 19, 1912. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 3175) to reculata 


the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the | nited 
States— 


Mr. STONE said: 

Mr. Presipent: T have the honor of knowing Bishop 
Rhode, of Chicago, the only Polish-American bishop in this 
country. Some time ago I saw him and had the pleasure of q 
canference with him. There is no better type of a high-class. 
patriotic American to be found than this Polish-Americay 
bishop. He is a high-class man in every way, naturally inte}lj- 
gent, a fine scholar, and intensely patriotic. He discussed the 
bill we are considering with me when I saw him. He was more 
familiar with it than I was. He had seen the original bill as 
introduced by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILuincuaw] 
and was thoroughly familiar with its terms. 

There was one feature, and only one feature, of the bill that 
he protested against, and that was this literacy test. I told him 
that the committee having this measure in charge had struck 
out that provision and that I did not believe that any American 
Congress, or the majority of any party in Congress, would 
ever consent to that provision; nor did I believe that any 
President of the United States would ever consent to it, no 
matter to what party he belonged. 

Mr. President, this reverend gentleman protested strongly 
against this particular feature of this bill in the name and on 
behalf of the people of his native land, as well as for people 
born in other lands. Poland has been struggling through 
darkness by a tortuous and difficult path toward the light of 
liberty for a long, long time. The blood of the Polish people 
has been poured out at home and abroad in the cause of liberty 
They are a liberty-loving people, and long oppression has taught 
them the value of liberty. They have fought for it at home 
and fought for it in the armies of other peoples. They fought 
under Washington for American liberty and to establish our 
free*republican institutions. Kosciuszko was one of the heroes 
of the American Revolution. We are all familiar with that 
line written in one of the English classics which reads, “And 
freedom shrieked when Kosciuszko fell.” 

And who does not recall the pathetic and heroic story of 
Casimir Pulaski? He served on the staff of Washington, and 


ae 
later, as general in command of the Continental Cavalry, saved 
the Army from surprise and wreck at Warren Tavern. Ile 
fought in numerous battles’ North and South. At the siege 
of Savannah he commanded the American Army, and in the 
assault on the British was mortally wounded. From the battle 
field he was taken aboard an American war vessel, where he 
died, and was buried at sea. 

Costly monuments in bronze have Been erected to both of 
these Polish heroes here at Washington by congressional autho! 
ity and at the national expense, and they stand to-day in co 
spicuous places as mute testimonials to the valor and services of 
these great men. 

In Missouri there is to-day a lineal descendant of old King 
John Sobieski, one of the mighty men of Poland, whose 
was the strongest in driving back the Turkish horde from the 
gates of Christian Europe hundreds of years ago. The father 
of this Missourian led the revolt against Russian oppression 
about a century ago. His son, then but a youth, came to |! 
United States more than 60 years ago, identified himself wi! 
our country and its institutions, entered the Union Army, ai 
served 4 years during our Civil War.+ After that wir ! 
attached himself to the army of liberation in Mexico, and rose 
to the rank of colonel. He is to-day a highly esteemed and ben- 
orable citizen of Missouri. 


Mr. President, I could tell you the names of other sous ©! 
Poland and the names of the sons of other European coultries 
who devoted their lives and fortunes and who shed their !)!0o! 
to achieve American independence and to establish a new «0! 
better form of nationality here in the Western Hemisphere. !' 
was for such men as these that Bishop Rhode spoke. [| ‘0! 
him that I did not believe that any such provision of law as 
that embodied in this educational test would ever be enicie'. 


| But, sir, I am afraid now that I will have to revise that oj "io". 
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Judging by what I have heard said on the floor of the Senate | people—come here from Europe, bringing their little ones with 


what I have heard said in the cloakrooms and other 

ut the Senate, I am afraid I was mistaken in my esti- 

s to the temper of the membership of this body, and I am 

| will have to offer the bishop my apology. It looks now 

s provision would be incorporated as a part of this bill 

sed. I am prefoundly astonished that this should be so, 
| r it is so. 

resident, no man is more in favor than I of adopting 

ht lations in our immigration laws as will prevent the 

inx into our eountry of the world’s derelicts, men who are 

d moral character, men who would uproot the 

s of social order and governmental! structure, crimi- 

chists, incompetents, and people of that stamp. That 

- and I favor that. I am for most of the provisions 

« bill. The bill seems to cover the objectionable classes 

rred te as embracing those who should be excluded. 

. read the third section to show how comprehensive it is— 


S . TI the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from 
n into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 
ileptics, imsame persons, and persons who have been insane 

years previous; persons who have had two or more attacks 

at any time previously; pawpers; persons likely te become 

; professional beggars; vagrants; persons afflicted with 
{ s in any form or with a loathsome or dangerous contagious 
‘ ASé ersons not comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded 
are found to be and are certified by the examining surgeon 


mad | 





itally or physically defective, such mental or physical defect | 


, nature which is likely to impair the ability of such alien to 
ving: persons who have committed a felony or other crime or 
ine ? 


involving moral turpitude; polygamists, or persons who 
t their belief in the practice of polygamy; anarchists, or persons 


in or advocate the overthrow by force er violence of the | 


( "nr t of the United States, or who disbelieve in or are opposed 
d government, or all forms of law, or who advocate assassi- 
iblie officials; persons who are members of or affiliated with 
tion entertaining and teaching disbelief in or opposition 
d government, or who advocate or teach the duty, necessity, 
( opriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any officer or offi- 
of specific individuals or of officers generally, of the Gov- 

the United States or of any other organized government 

ise of his or their official character ; prostitutes, or women or girls 

« into the United States for the purpose of prostitution or for 

! moral purpose; persons who procure or attempt to bring 

tes or women or girls for the purpose of prostitution or for 

moral purpose; persons hereinafter called contract laborers, 

n induced or solicited to migrate to this country by offers 


s of employment, whether such offers or promises are true or | 


consequence of agreements, oral, written, or printed, express 
» perform manual labor in this country of any kind, skilled 
; persons who have come in consequence of advertisements 
| laborers printed, published, or distributed in a foreign coun- 

\ ns who have been deported under any of the provisions of this 

act. and who 





rtation, unless prior to their reembarkation at a foreign 
‘etary of Commerce and Labor shall have consented to their 
admission; persons whose ticket or passage is paid for 
with the money of another, or who is assisted by others to come, unless 
i lirmatively apd satisfactorily shown that such person dees not 
belong to one ef the feregoing excluded classes; persons whose ticket or 
| is paid for by any corporation, association, society, municipality, 
‘ reign Government, either directly or indirectly; stowaways, except 
that any such stowaway may be admitted in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Laber ; all children under 16 years of age, un- 
accompanied by one or both of their parents, at the discretion of the 
tary of Commerce and Labor or under such regulations as he may 
ne to time prescribe; Chinese persons or persons of Chinese 
ther subjects of China or subjects or citizens of any other 
foreign to the United States; persons who are not eligible to 
e citizens of the United States by naturalization, unless otherwise 
excluded by existing agreements as to passports, or by treaties, conven- 
yr agreements that may hereafter be entered into. 

And forth. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that these provisions are 
broad, far-reaching, and sufficiently drastic; but if there is any 
ther qualification affecting the moral or physical fitness of 

I or woman to come into the United States, let it be 
V 1 Into the law. I will make no protest against such a 








SO 


rovision or requirement. Enlarge on this line if you will. 
My protest is only against saying that an honest man or a 
virtuous woman shall not be admitted to our citizenship if he 
or she can not stand a prescribed educational test—that is to 
Sty, can net beth read and write. Of course, education, en- 
ighteiment is most desirable. Universal education is a part of 
our Rational policy. All the States are striving, at great public 
z pel se, to educate their children. Ignorance is to be regretted. 
Sut, ‘ir. President, I want to say that I do not believe that 
e who are ignorant of book lore—the unlettered peo- 
® come to us from Europe are the agitators who stir 
i) and disturb the social and industrial life ef America. Edu- 
- ", even rudimental education, is greatly to be desired. 
“ym ition better fits a man or woman to fight the battle of life 
~ gg remarkably intelligent age in which we are living. But, 
a re sident, there are in all countries, America among them, 
; om nds of people—ta r-abiding, honest, industrious, patriotic 
: ‘whe can neither read nor write, but who are anxious 
conn eir children should enjoy better advantages than have 


to them. Such people—good, moral, honest, industrious 


may again seek admission within one year from the date | 





| to read and write, seek among us only a home and opportunity to 


them, seeking to enjoy all the wider and better advantages of 
this great free Republic of ours. These are not bad people; 
they are good people. We know, if we know anything, that the 
evangels of the red flag and the disturbers of public order are 


| composed of a class of men who are smart, who are educated, 


who speak with glib tongues, aud who have the power of arous- 
ing the passions of their listeners. A man of this type I would 
exclude, even though he held a college degree: but I would not 
exclude an honest, law-abiding man merely because he could 


neither read nor write. This proposed policy is a reversal of 
our entire national policy up to this time. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] in his report accompanying this 


bill gave this as a reason why the committee struck the illiteracy 
test out of the bill: 
The illiteracy test, which formed part of the bill as 


introduced, has 
been drepped by the committee because, in their opinion, it is a change 
of such importance that it ought to be considered : 1 separate measure 
and not as part of this bill, the main purpose of which is the r n 
and codification of the immigration iaws, which are very itly 
needed at the present time. 
Will the Senator from Massachysetts and his committee 
stand by that action now? Judged by what I hear, I fear not. 


Mr. President, I do not wish to give a partisan aspect to this 
discussion, but I want to eall the attention of my Democratic 
friends to one or two things which I think they, especially, 
ought to consider 


In the Fifty-fourth Congress an immigration bill was passed 
containing an educational test similar to the one we are now 
considering. It was passed by a viva voce vote in the House 
and by a vote of 30 Republicans and 22 Democrats in the 
Senate, with 10 negative votes, all Democrats. In that Con- 
gress the House was composed of 244 Republicans, 104 Demo- 


crats, 7 Populists, and 1 vacancy, 
of 147. In the Senate the Republicans were the 
crats were 44, Independents 5, and vacancies, making a 
Democratic majority of 3. That*bill was passed, as IT have 
said, and went to the President. Grover Cleveland, our last 
Democratic President and the first we had had for many years, 
vetoed it; and now hear what he said. He said: 


with a Republican majority 
36, Demo- 





A radical departure from our national poliey relating to immigra- 
tion is here presented. Heretofore we have welcomed all who came to 
us from other lands, except those whose moral or physical condition 
or history threatened danger to our national welfare and safety. 
Relying upon the jealous watchfulness of our people to prevent injury 
to our political and social fabric, we have encouraged those ming 
from foreign countries to cast their lot with us and join in the devel 


epment of our vast domain, securing in return a share in the ble 


ings 
of American citizenship. 
And then this: 
I ean not believe that we would be protected against these evils 
by limiting immigration to those who can read and write in any lan 
guage 25 words of our Constitution. In my opinion, it is infi 


more safe to admit a hundred thousand immigrants who, though un 





than to admit one of those unruly agitators and enemies of 
mental control, who can not only read and write but delights 
ing by inflammatory speech the illiterate and peacefully 
discontent and tumult. Violence and disorder do not 

illiterate laborers. They are rather the victims of tl 
tator. The ability to read and write as required in this 


in arou 
inclined 
originate 
e educat 
bill, in 


to 
with 
agi 
and of 
itself, affords, in my opinion, a misleading test of contented industry and 
supplies unsatisfactory evidence of desirable citizenship or a proper ap 


prehension of the benefits of our institutions. If any particular element 
of our illiterate immigration is to be feared for other causes than illiteracy, 
these causes should be dealt with directly instead of making illiteracy 
the pretext for exclusion to the detriment of other illiterate immigrants 
against whom the real cause of complaint can not be alleged. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend these wise words to all 
Senators, and especially to Senators on this sikle of the Cham- 
ber. I agree with Mr. Cleveland that our traditional national 
policy should not be changed in this particular. 

Now, Mr. President, much has been said about the illiteracy 


of immigrants, and some statistical data have been read by 
Senators to the prejudice of immigrants. I think this phase 


of this subject has been exaggerated by the advocates of this 
measure. I examined the ec of 1850 and 1860 and I 
found that the total number of our native population in 1850 
was 20,912.612, and that the total number of 


Iba, 
that native population, exciuding 


snsuses 


illiterates amon; 


negroes and Indians, was 
858.306. The number to the thousand at that time was 41, 
which represented a per cent of 4.1. Ten years later, in 1860, 
the total native population was 27,504,624. The total terates 
among these were 871,418. The number to the thousand, 51.5; 
the per cent, 3.1. 

Now, as to our foreign-born people. In 1850 the total foreign 
born population was 2,244,602. The total number of illiterates 
among them was 195,114. The number to the thousand was 50, 
or about 8 per cent. 

In 1860 the total foreign population was 4,138,697. The 


total illiterates numbered 346,893. The number to the thousand 
was 86; the per cent was the same is before, about 8 per cent. 
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Mr. President, I pass over the intervening decades from the 


First Census containing this information to the Twelfth, taken 
10 years ago. This census shows the total of native illiterates 
to be 4,859,250, or 10.2 per cent. This includes negroes and 
many Indians, since both negroes and many Indians had be- 
come citizens. The number of foreign-born illiterates wus 
1,320,819, or 13 per cent. Of white illiterates, native born, 


there were 1,915,611, or 4.6 per cent. The number of foreign- 
born illiterates was 1,287,135, or 12.9 per cent. 

But, Mr. President, the total population at that time, in 1900, 
was 75,094,575; of these the natives numbered 65,653,299, or 
86.4 per cent of the whole; and the foreign-born, 10,341,276, or 
15.6 per cent. 


It will be seen that while the native illiterates number 
nearly four times the foreign illiterates, the per cent of foreign 
illiterates is greater than the per cent of native illiterates. 


That is due to the difference in the total population of the two 
classes. The total native population in 1900 was 65,653,299, or 
86.4 per cent of the whole, whereas the total foreign-born popu- 
lution was only 10,341,276, or 13.6 per cent of the whole. 
Therefore, when we deal with per cents we can readily see that 
while the number of native illiterates was nearly four times as 
great as that of the foreign born, the total number of native 
population was nearly six and one-half times as great as the 
total foreign population; and so when you merely estimate 


Ss 


per cents you make a misleading calculation of slight signifi- 
cance. For example, 1,000,000 illiterates represent a larger per 
cent of 10,000,000 of foreign-born people than four and one- 
half million of illiterates would represent as a per cent of 


65,000,000 of native-born people. So I say this talk about per 
misleading. I want to give some samples that have 
been given here of large percentages of illiteracy among for- 
i You heard what my distinguished friend from Ver- 

Mr. DILLINGHAM] said about the large percentages of 
iiteracy among the foreigners coming in, and samples have 
given. For instance, of the Bulgarians, Servians, and 
Montenegrins he gave the per cent of illiteracy as being 41.8 
between given periods; that is, during the decade from 1899 to 
1909. The Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin immigrants, 
he said, represented an illiteracy of 41.8 per cent; but during 
those 10 years only 80,854 from all those countries were ad- 


cents 


ener 


‘fil 


initted, or about 8,000 per year out of all the millidns that 
cume from abroad. Of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, and Herze- 
vovinians the rate of illiteracy was given at 41.8 per cent, but 
only 26,123 were admitted during the whole 10 years, or a little 
over 2,000 per year. Of Lithuanians the per cent of illiteracy 
was given at 48.8, but only 140,540 were admitted during the 10 
years, a mere drop in the bucket, an infinitesimally small per- 


centage of the total immigration. 

Of Portuguese the per cent of illiteracy was put at 68.2 per 
cent, and much was said about that, but only 49,799 of these 
peop'e were admitted during the whole 10 years, or less than 
5,000 per year. So you see that the number of immigrants 
from these countries has been small, 

The south of Italy furnishes the one exception to this general 
rule, and presents the most difficult problem. During the 10 
years from 1899 to 1909 there were admitted from what is 
called southern Italy 1,517,768 people, or an average of about 
151,000 per year, and the per cent of illiteracy is stated in the 
official reports to be 54.2 per cent. s3ut even here I insist that 
the illiteracy test will not exclude those who are most danger- 
ous to our peace and who constitute the real menace to our in- 
stitutions. Beware of the educated apostle of the red flag! 

The total admitted from all countries of the world during the 
decade cited was 7,199,061. The total number of illiterates was 
1,918,825, or a total per cent of illiteracy of 26.7 per cent. Of 
course the higher per cent of illiteracy found among the s).:aller 
number of immigrants who come from the nations indicated 
raises the general average per cent of illiteracy. This shows 
again that a mere percentage basis in matters of this kind is 
not a reliable basis upon which to predicate an opinion. 

One thing more. Take the entire population of the United 
States as shown in the census of 1900. The illiterates that 
year for every 1,000 of the entire population of the United 
States was 106.6; among the native whites it was 46.4 per 1,000. 
This is not a per cent, but the actual number of illiterates to 
every 1,000 people. They put down the foreign whites at 128.5 
und the native negroes at 444.7 per every 1,000 people. 


Mr. President I will stop here to make this observation. The 
negroes were manumitted nearly half a century ago. Most of 


them lived in the Southern States, but many have since emi- 
grated to the Northern States. They have had the benefit of 
public schools—North and South—for nearly two generations, 
and the Southern States that have had to deal especially with 
this difficult problem have done more to furnish the means of 
educating the freed slaves of the South and their descendants 
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than the States of the North. Yet with 50 years of this oy. 
deavor in education and struggle what do you find? You find 
that out of every 1,000 of this negro population 444.7 are j)jjt. 
erate, can neither read nor write. And yet these negroes haye 
had the benefit of our public schools for a generation and a hajf 

Now, by way of contrast, let us inquire a little further about 
the people who have come here from foreign countries, anq 
especially about the children of immigrants, and I wish to ca\j 
attention to a most interesting fact. I do not know why it is 4 
fact; I am not bragging about it; I am not proud of it; quite 
the contrary; I rather regret that it is a fact; but, if census sty. 
tistics are to be believed, dt is a fact that of the children of 
foreign-born people who have come to this country and identi. 
fied themselves with our institutions and civilization, the per 
cent of illiterates among these children is much less than among 
children who are native born. That is worth thinking about. 
It is greatly to the credit of the foreign-born child, or the chilq 
of foreign-born parents, that he takes advantage of his oppor- 
tunity. Let me give you some comparative figures. According 
to the census of 1900 there was a fraction over 106 illiterstes 
out of every 1,000 children 10 years old and over, or 10.6 per 
cent of the whole. Of these the lowest per cent of illiterates was 
among the children of foreign parents. The number of illiterates 
among children descended from foreign-born parents was only 4 
fraction more than 16 to every 1,000, or 1.6 per cent. This is 
greatly to the credit of the children of our foreign-born citizens, 

Mr. President, if all this shows anything, it shows that whey 
poor but aspiring people come from abroad and assimilate 
themselves with our institutions and civilization they send their 
children to school; they take quick advantage of the new life 
opened to them; and the per cent of their children who seek 
the advantages of our great educational system is even greater 
than the per cent of the native-born children who reap the 
benefits of their opportunities. ° 

Mr. President, speaking about children of foreigners, let me 
read a few lines from a report made by the minority of the 
House committee when this bill was pending there, signed by 
Mr. Gustav Kiistermapn, Mr. Apotpn J. SaBaTnH, and Mr. 
Henry M. Gotprocir, and presented by Mr. Bennet of New 
York. Here is what they said: 

In every large city—indeed, in every city and almost ever) 
town—men and women of forcign birth are to be found who, wh 


landed in this country could neither read nor write, have learned to d 
so in the schools (either the day or night schools) or obtained fheir 
knowledge through private instruction or, as is frequently the case 
being taught by their own children. Hundreds of thousands of su 
persons have become good farmers and mechanics, storekeepers 
tradesmen, and successful and prosperous business men in differen 
lines of industry and have contributed to the general welfare of the 
communities in which they settled. Myriads of such persons have 
made desirable acquisitions and became, after they had availed them 
selves of the opportunities this country affords, desirable citizens 

The children of immigrant parents, whether born here or abroad, 
quickly acquire an education in our schools. They exhibit eagerness to 
learn. Statistics demonstrate and experience proves that these chil- 
dren have great aptitude for study and make rapid and, in fact, re 
markable educational progress. Very large numbers of them gradu:te 
from the schools with honor, many of them go to high schools and 
colleges. Yet their parents, if illiterate when knocking at the doors of 
our country for admission, would have been turned away under an 
educational test such as the bill reported proposes. 


Mr. President, I will conclude now with a few brief observa- 
tions. The educational provision in this bill, against which 
am protesting, changes and revolutionizes the historic policy 
our Government wth reference to immigration. In line with 
that thought I wish to read and incorporate into my remarks 
something I have copied from a great speech delivered July 4, 
1828, by Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. Remember this 
speech was made on the Fourth of July, the anniversary of 
American Independence. Mr. Everett said: 


The tie of consanguinity must connect the members of every family 
of Europe with some portion of our happy land, so that in all! their 
trials and disasters they may look safely beyond the ocean for a refuge. 
The victims of power, of intolerance, of war, of disaster in every other 
part of the world nrust feel that they may find a kindred home within 
our limits. Kings whom the perilous convulsions of the day. 
shaken from their thrones must find a safe retreat, and the needy in 
grant must at least not fail of his bread and water, were it only to 
the sake of the great discoverer, who himself was obliged to beg them. 
On this corner stone the temple of freedom was laid from the first 


For here the exile met from every clime, 
And spoke in friendship every distant tongue; 
Men, from the blood of warring Europe sprung, 
Were here divided by the running brook. 


This peculiarity of our population, which some have thought 2 ™'s 
fortune, is in reality one of the happiest circumstances attending ‘he 
settlement of the country. It assures the exile from every part ° 
Europe a kind reception from men of his tongue and race. Had we 
been the unmixed descendants of any one nation of Europe, we 8° 
have retained a moral and intellectual dependence on that nation, °'' 
after the dissolution of our political connection had taken place. ! 
was sufficient for the great purpose in view that the earliest settleme' 
were made by men who had fought the battles of liberty in England 
who brought with them the rudiments of constitutional freedom 
region where no deep-rooted proscription would prevent their dev: 
ment. Instead of marring the symmetry of our social system, it is 


I 
of 
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of the most attractive and beautiful peculiarities that with the prom! 
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he Anglo-Saxon character inherited from our English 
hers we have an admixture of almost everything that is valuable in 
haracter of most of the other States of Europe. 


nent qualities of t 
fat 
the 

Mr. President, I could reproduce a hundred extracts of like 
character from the utterances of our great men of the past. 
>nt somehow we seem to be getting away from the ports where 
we have been anchoring for over a hundred years. In the 
mad onrush of this age for new things we are falling more and 
more into the habit of forgetting the old things that have stood 
as safeguards in the past. 

Mr. President, before closing these observations I wish to say 
that this literacy test in this bill smacks too much of Know- 
nothingism and A. P. A.ism to command my support. All of 
vou are familiar with the old Know-nothing propaganda, and 


vou are also familiar with the more recent revival of that 
pro icanda under the name of the American Protective Asso- 
cintion. Both of these movements were intended to lay drastic 


and most intolerant proscription upon foreign-born people and 
the membership of the Catholic Chureh. The era of know- 


upon 

nothingism was before my day, but I know as a matter of his- 
tory that the Democratic Party fought the movement tooth and 
nail and destroyed it. When A. P. A.ism was projected and 


raised a threatening hand against the equality of American 
cit ship because of the accident of birth and because of re- 
li s conviction, I happened at that time to have the honor of | 

the governor of Missouri. Without a moment of hesita- 
tion I put myself in opposition to the movement. At the meet- | 
if the Democratic State convention in 1894 I wrote a reso- 
h jlenouncing A. P. A.ism and was successful in having it 
*orated in the party platform then adopted. 


ng 


in The Demo- 
eratic Party as an organization followed a similar course | 
throughout the country, and A. P. A.ism, like Know-nothing- | 


is} as 


isappeared an active force in pubiie affairs. Still | 
there can be no doubt that the intolerant spirit of these move- | 





me remains. It lurks quiescent, but it is still in the minds | 
nd hearts of many men. I will not say, for I would be most | 
nwilling to believe, that any Senator supporting this eduea- | 
tio test approves the intolerant spirit and un-American doc- 
tri of Know-nothingism or A. P. A.ism; nevertheless this 
educational test is but one form of giving new life and vigor to 
t] iirit and those doctrines. I can not support a proposition 
so strongly marked with intolerance as this one. Why should 
we deny admission to an honest, manly man of good health and 
strenyth, and against whose character no word can be spoken, 
simply because, unfortunately, his environments and oppor- 


tunities have been such as to deny him the advantages of an 
education? Why, sir, if it had been the rule in many of our 
States that no man should exercise the right of suffrage who 
not read and write, that rule would have disfranchised 
thousands of honest and patriotic men who believed in orderly 
government and who stood ever ready to defend American insti- 
tutions. It has been said with apparent good authority that 
the parents of more than one man who became President of the 
United States were illiterate. This we know; that the descend- 
ants of men who could neither read nor write have made great 


could 


names for themselves and added luster to our history. Mr. 
President, keep out immoral and wicked people; keep out those 
likely to become a public charge; keep out those who would 


foment disorder and make war upon our institutions and civi- 
lization; but I invoke you not to turn back honest men or vir- 
tuous women—men and women who wunt to work, improve 
their conditions in life, educate their children, build happy 
homes, and make themselves good citizens capable of doing 


r 
~ 


uneducated. 





Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


TION. FREDERICK 4H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 23, 1912. 


i. House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

the Union and having under consideration the bill (.1. R. 21279) making 

Propriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
scal year ending June 30, 1913, and fer other purposes— 


Mr. GILLETT said: 

Mr, CHargMAN: I suspect my position on these measures is 
much the Same as that of the majority in this House. I am 
eartily in favor of giving to the people of the country the 


t} 





ood service to the country, simply and only because they are | 
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benefits that would come from a general parcel post, but my 
time, like that of most of the Members, is largely occupied by 
the work of my own committee; I have not leisure to investigate 
all the details of such a complicated and important matter as 
this, and I have the right to expect that when a matter so 
momentous as this comes before the House we shall have the 
thorough investigation and the examination of experts by the 
committee which has charge of the subject to guide and direct 
us and give us the information which we need to vote intelli- 
gently and wisely on the subject. 

I think we have a right at the present juncture to criticize 
the committees of this House and the majority in this House 


for the way in which this measure comes before us. No com- 
mittee of the House has reported on these measures; as I un- 
derstand, no committee of the House has fairly and thoroughly 


investigated——— 
Mr. LEWIS. Will the gentleman submit to an interruption? 
Mr. GILLETT. I will if I can have more time. 
Mr. MOON of Tennessee. The other has yielded 
gentleman time. 
Mr. GILLETT. Yes; but if your side wants to as 
question I do not want it taken out of our time. 
Mr. LEWIS. I could have said all 1 wanted before this. 
Mr. GILLETT. How does this come before us? No commnit- 
tee of the House has made any report on any of these bill 


iis 


the 


siae 


le a 


Kk nN 


Mr. LEWIS. Now I ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
if he will not yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will yield if the gentleman will give me 
more time. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. In order that the gentleman may 
answer the question, I will yield him sufficient time. I will 
say in reply, first, that as far as the chairman and the com- 
mittee are concerned, we are taking no sides politically on this 
particular proposition. We propose to vote as we see fit. It is 
not a political question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will yield to the gentleman from Maryland 
first. 

Mr. LEWIS. I want to correct a natural mistake which the 


gentleman from Massachusetts has made with reference to his 
statement that no-committee of the House had reported on any 
of these propositions. 


Mr. GILLETT. I was speaking particularly of the parcel 
post. 

Mr. LEWIS. But the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has reported in favor of a postal-express bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. When did it report it? 

Mr. LEWIS. The report is not yet filed, but that is due to 
the delay of one member of the committee. 

Mr. GILLETT. Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. As far as the gentleman’s statement 1 
ing to that portion of the rule providing for Government aid to 
roads—— 

Mr. GILLETT. I am well aware of that. I was not referring 


to the good-roads proposition. I was referring to parce! post 


The gentleman from Maryland, who assumed to corre 


1e, Say 
| that the committee has not reported and corroborates what I 
said. Moreover, if the committee is reporting now it has not 
investigated the case with that thoroughness that should 
Mr. MOON of Tennessee. The gentleman did not mean to say 


parcel post? 

Mr. GILLETT. The postal express, which is the same subject. 
As to the report which the gentleman from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads reported and which appears in 
the bill and which this rule allows, it seems to me that it is a 
thoroughly inadequate report and a thoroughly inadequate 
measure. It does not provide the test which they seem to think 
we ought to have before we go into the thorough adoption o 
the measure. It is inadequate even for that purpose. And 
what does the majority do? When there is no report from the 
committee, when there has been no investigation by the com 
mittee, they suddenly throw into the House without any report 
or investirntion all these measures together under le 
What can be the object of that; what ought to be the natural 
result of that? 

We know the natural and probable result of it will 
fusion, out of which no legislation can come. If there is any 
principle of good legislation which is thoroughly grounded it 
that on general appropriation bills we ought to avoid new legis 
lation, and yet here on a general appropriation bill is thrust 
legislation of the most momentous importance to the country 
that we have had for a long time. Gentlemen may say—and I 
suppose they will pretend—that it is done to insure action by 
the Senate, but we know perfectly well that its result will be 
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just the other way. The Senate knows that the v have a right | compelled to adopt it or thet you will hold up legislation. I do 
to consider this legislation by itself and net be threatened that | not believe that you mean to do anything of the kind. 


the appropriation bill will be held up if they do not agree to it. 


The Senate is not a meek and docile body that is going to take 
directions from the House. How would we feel if the Senate 
tried to inpel us to adopt legislation by putting it upon an 


appropriation billy I believe this legislation of parcel post is 
important enough to justify consideration by itself. 


The Democratic PVP for 


irty so many years denounced the 
( ittee on Rules and its leadership of the House that in 
order to be consistent I suppose it has refrained thus far from 


FT 


committee to select 


AS a 


the power of that what bills shall be 
up in the House. result, the only important bills 
hich have been considered have been those which were privi- 
leged under the rules, and we have wasted day after day in de- 
bate over trivial and comparatively insignificant matters, while 
subjects of real 
! 


taken 


e the Committee on Kules would not give them precedence. 
Suddenly this rule precipitated upon us and we 
majority party has rusl to the other extreme, and instead of 


s is 


ed 


| putting it in an appropriation bill? 


magnitude have been waiting and slumbering | 


find the | 


refusing to adopt any rules has adopted one broader and more | 


far-reaching 
It 
bill 


and objectionable than there is any precedent for. 
includes much—it attempts to load down an appropriation 

with a vast amount of new matters of the greatest 
importance and interest, but entirely unrelated to each other, and 
which, according to every maxim of good legislation, have no 
place in an appropriation bill, that we can not escape the sus- 
picion that the real purpose of this sudden reversal of conduct 
is quite different from the apparent and ostensible one, and 
that this sudden breaking down the doors by a rule and throw- 
ing everything into the House is expected to bring about such 
confusion and undigested legislation as to defeat the pretended 


xO) 


such 


object, and result in nothing at all. Oertainly that would be 
the natural result. One of the fundamental principles here in 
which every one agrees is that general appropriation bills 


should not have attached to them legislative provisions of in- 
dependent importance. 

Both the President and the Senate have the right to consider 
each independently. Any vital departure from this principle is 
likely to imperil the bill. 


| dignity to a great extent, but its power 


i 





And yet here we have several! matters | 


of transcendent importance which have not been reported from | 


any committee—which ought to be considered by the House only 
after they have been reduced by committee action to the most 
feasible shape—offered as a part of a great appropriation bill. 
There was no need of bringing forward 
improper manner, It would have been just as easy to have had 
the rule make the different subjects in order independently 
and thus have taken away an honest argument against them. 
Take the question of a parcel post. 
importance to be considered by itself 
appendage to an appropriation bill? I am thoroughly in favor 
of a general parcel post. But I recognize that it is a ques- 
tion of momentous importance and complexity, of vast influence 
financially as well as socially and economically, and that no 
pains should be spared to have it settled right at first. Yet all 
the Committee on Post Offices, which has been studying the 
problem for years, would do was to report in the appropriation 
bill a petty rural carrier service which did not at all touch the 
vital problem and would be of little value as a test. Why does 
not the committee report some general bill upon the subject and 
not a trifling clause upon an appropriation bill which they knew 
was out of order and had no right there? Or, if they, with all 
their experience and study, were not prepared to recommend 


and not tied up as an 


the subjects in this | 


Is not that of enough | 


any bill, why did they not confess it and give the reasons and 
not throw up their hands in ignorance and despair and ask | 
that the whole matter be thrown into the House without any | 


recommendation of a committee as a guide? 


If you have a rule to take up an important measure and let | 


it be considered on its merits, then you are legislating intelli- 
gently, but if you are going to adopt under one rule half a 
dozen important matters unconnected with each other and try 
to append them 


|; same thing to which I am referring. I 
all to an appropriation bill, gentlemen in the | 


Senate can justly say, if they are opposed to the measure, that | 


it has no right on an appropriation bill, and that very argument 
will keep it out. 1 do not believe the question of parcel post 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Does the gentleman undertake to 
say that the Senate will dictate to the House the manner in 
which it shall preceed in legislation here, or that the House 
would submit to it for a minute? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; but the gentleman is trying to dictate 
to the Senate. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. We are not. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is the argument and the only argu- 
ment I have ever heard for attaching it to this bill. The only 
argument that can be given is that thereby the Senate will be 





Mr. MOON of Tennessee. 
Mr. GILLETT. 


I think the gentleman is mistake 
Then what is the reason, may I ask, for 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. That it will be presented to the 
Senate for its consideration; otherwise it might not be. W): 
action the Senate will take is not for us to say, but we sur 
have the right to present questions here in any way we see f\. 

Mr. GILLETT. We <ertainly have the right, but. as I sai 
it has generally been admitted—and I suspect my friend 
Tennessee admits and will admit—that the most improper 
method of legislation is to attach important independen: 
ters to a general appropriation bill, for the reason that 
Senate and the President each has the right to consider 
supply bills by themselves and to consider legislation by it 
Therefore this is entirely impreper, I think. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. If the gentleman wants my opinion 
about it I will say to him that I think when this House mad: 
rule that prohibited the attaching of any legislation that is 
pertinent to the questions involved in an appropriation bil! to 
that bill (as these questions are), it not only surrendered 
as one branch of 


’ 


legislative body. 


Mr. GILLETT. Does not the gentleman think that legi 
tion on an appropriation bill is unwise? 
Mr. MOON of ‘Tennessee. I think it is the very place to 


put it, the best place to put it, if it pertains to the s 
matter of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then the gentleman and I differ abso*i(¢!, 
upon that question, and I venture to say the gentleman di/ 
from most Members of the House who have given it considers- 
tion. 

I noticed the other day in the vote upon the previous question, 
which was the only vote on which the adoption of this rule de- 
pended, that every member of the Committee on Appropriaiions 
who had ever served on it, even on the Democratic side, broke 
away from his party and voted against the rule. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, no, may I say to the gentleman: d 
not break away from his party, but broke away from members 
of his party. 

Mr, GILLETT. I accept the amendment of the gentiem:n, 
and that indicates how Members who have given thought 
experience to appropriation bills feel about attaching to them 
legislative provisions. Now, there are other provisions in this 
bili which have no right here, and yet are here under this rule. 
Take the provision about the civil-serviee rules which the 
theman has brought in. I do not think that has any right in 
this appropriation bill. It does not amount to much. It simply 
adopts the present presidential order and makes it apply to the 
postal service, but it is vicious to this extent, that as long as it 
is a presidential order it applies to all branches of the ser 
and it can be modified by the President, but by making it a !ow 
for the postal service you are making that service distinct f 
all other services. Personally I do not approve of the pre 
rule which the President promulgated on that subject g 
persons discharged from the service right to a hearing. | do 
not approve of the provision which is in this bill, but it seems 
to me whether I approve it or not, I certainly should dis:p- 
prove making one law for the postal clerks and making a dil- 
ferent law for everybody in the service outside, and I do wi 
see why when that matter is now pending before the pr 
committee which is dealing with all the branches of the ser\ 
why the rule should not have been applied to the whole service 
and not simply been applied to the postal service, 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee, I will remind the gentleman t 
this provision in the postal bill was to repeal an arbitrary 








gen- 
uf 


mer 


I insist, an unlawful and unconstitutional order of the } 
dent. ' 
Mr. GILLETT. But the gentleman is not referring to 


am referring to | 
clause in which you provide that ne one shall be dischar: 
frem the service without a hearing and witheut papers | 
filed, and so forth. Now, that was promulgated by the Presid 
long before that. The gentleman refers, I suppose, to 
clause as to members of the civil service appealing to Mem).rs 
of (‘ongress. ‘ 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Certainly that is what I had re! 
erence to, and I thought the gentleman had reference to it. 

Mr. GILLETY. No; I had reference to the first part of tha! 
clause. 

Mr. POWERS. 

Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. POWERS. 


May I ask the gentleman a question? 
Certainly. 
Are not the two main features of this legis 


lation the parcel post and good roads, and does not the gentle 
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man think those two things are germane to a Post Office ap- 
propriation bill? . 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, they are germane to the postal service, 
of course, but they are not germane to any appropriation bill. 
If they were, you would not need a rule to bring them before 
he House, 
ge Fos POWERS. Does not the gentleman think that items to 
earry out and extend post-office facilities and the roads over 
which those things travel are germane to a bill of this char- 

\Ir. GILLETT. Why, the gentleman can not have listened to 
me or he would have understood me as saying that I do not 
think that any such legislation ought to go on an appropriation 

It sometimes happens to be wise to have legislation on 
rs of administration connected with a department, but 

such far-reaching legislation as this ought to be treated by 
itself and not on an appropriation bill. Appropriation bills 
e wisely prevented by the rules of the House from being 
made a proper subject for general legislation. Now, the gen- 
tlenan from ‘Tennessee misunderstood me, because what I was 
sperking about was the clause which compelled certain papers 
to be filed and hearings, and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


-_ = 


Census Bureau Bulletin. 


SPEECH 


ELMER A. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


HON. MORSE, 


In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 24, 1912, 

On the bill (II. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
ost Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin said: 

Mr. Speaker: I desire to address the House very briefly for 
the purpose of correcting certain erroneous and misleading 
statements which appear in a recent bulletin issued by the Cen- 
sus Bureau and sent broadcast over the land, doing great in- 
juries to the part of the State that I have the honor to, in part, 
represent. 

In the 1910 census bulletin on Wisconsin agriculture I find 
these statements: = 

From the standpoint of agricultural athe 5 ae it has passed out 
of the class of States having a large area of land suitable for cultiva- 
tion and not so utilized. 

And, then, to my astonishment, a little further on I read: 


_ In the southern part of the State the land is nearly all suited for 
farming purposes, while in the northern portion it is rough and in large 
measure has not thus far been found available for such [agricultural] 


I think that we have a right to expect that writers on such 
in important subject as this, writing for the United States cen- 
sus, will be reasonably careful to state the facts with some de- 
cree of accuracy. I believe that the people of a sovereign State 
ought to enter a most vigorous protest against the circulation 

{ Government expense of such false statements as these, when 
they are certain to result in great injury to that State. 

It may be urged that few people read the census bulletins and 
for this reason very little harm will come from the circulation 

hese and similar falsehoods. sut such is not the case. 


f 
( 


Many writers of magazine and newspaper articles quote from 
them. In this way statements made in these bulletins gain 
W le 


publicity, and, bearing the stamp of the United States 
Government, they are given authority. A very good example 


ot this came to hand only yesterday. Emerson Hough, in his 


‘rticle entitled “Stretching the soil,” which appears in the 

Saturday Evening Post of April 13, 1912, makes this statement 

{ ore than a million and a quarter of readers: 

‘ec easterner who wants cheap lands must go West and must take 

¥ e can find. That means arid land, and arid land means dry 

oar ing, and dry farming means nothing easier than a continual fight 
nature, 


Mr 


Hough is a most entertaining and able writer and gen- 
erally very careful and accurate in his statement of fact; and if 
le were called to account for these misstatements he could say 
‘reply, and probably would say in reply, “I said this on the 
‘uthority of the United States Government.” And he could 
Point to the census reports and prove his case. 

_ in the Tariff Board report on wool we find a similar mis- 
leading statement to the effect that upper Wisconsin is not 


"4 


adapted to the production of cheese. 
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Now, as to the real facts in the case: In the two con- 
gressional districts comprising the upper part of the State, 
represented by my colleague, the Hon. I[Rvine LeENRooT, and 


by myself, there are 14,000,000 acres of undeveloped lands not 
included in farms. Ten million acres of this undeveloped land 
is suitable for agricultural purposes. This land is unsurpassed 
in fertility and adaptability to agricultural and horticultural 
purposes by any anywhere in the United States. The climate 
is pretty nearly perfect. The rainfall is abundant and crop 
failures are unknown. Commercial fertilizers are unheard of 
because the land contains the accumulated fertility of the ages, 
Large bodies of hardwood timber have been growing there from 
time immemorial, and the falling leaves, twigs, and trees have 
added to the fertility of the soil. The timber has been largely 
removed, and the land lies there to-day ready to respond ia 
rich harvests to the bonest effort of the intelligent husbandman. 
It has a greater value to-day, from an agricultural standpoint, 
than it had from a timber standpoint. Not only is this true 
as to Wisconsin, but in the Middle West. The unoccupied lands 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan amount to nearly 40, 
000,000 acres. This large body of undeveloped land is th 
nearest cheap land to be found to-day close to the great centers 
of population. 

Ten million acres of this rich soil is yet 
awaiting only the coming of man to blossom 
eighty-acre farms, supporting 500,000 people. 


unoccupied and 
into 125,000 


We in upper Wisconsin are making strenuous efforts to 
secure settlers, while the Government of the United States, 


through its various agents, is attempting to turn the stream of 
immigration away from our State to the arid lands of the West 
and to the reclamation projects, some of which, at least, are 
of doubtful success. 

Forty acres of upper Wisconsin land will produce more than 
160 acres of land under dry farming. 

For many years Ex-Goyv. Hoard, a nation-wide leader in the 
dairy field; former Dean Henry, of the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture, a man of international reputation on feeds and 
feeding; Dr. Russell, the present dean of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture; Prof. R. A. Moore, agronomist of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College and a man of international fame as a see 
breeder; and other authorities, prophesied that upper Wisconsin 
would become the richest dairy and agricultural section of the 
whole country. These prophecies are being fulfilled, and the 
northern part of our State is being transformed from a hard 
wood wilderness into happy homes, rich gardens, fruitful fields. 
and blossoming orchards more beautiful than the pictures 
which were painted in the prophecies of the most optimistic 

I have traveled the northern half of Wisconsin from east to 
west, over splendid thoroughfares, through a beautiful undulat- 
ing country ; looked into the countenances of the pioneer farmers 
and visited their homes, and there have seen evidences of com- 
fort and success, which have amply justified their faith in the 
future and my belief in the wonderful agricultural possibilities 
of upper Wisconsin. 

Many of the facts and figures which I shall give you were 
compiled by Mr. John P. Hume from official and reliable 


sources, and they can be depended upon. Mr. Hume is the able 
manager of the Wisconsin Advancement Association, of Mil 
waukee, Wis., which association numbers in its membership 


many of the most substantial and successful business men of 
the State of Wisconsin. 
The crops raised on this land compare most favorably with 


those raised on the richest prairies of Iowa, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 
Alfalfa: The census figures show that the value per acre of 


alfalfa raised in Wisconsin is $31.24; in Idaho, $21.48: 
rado, $19.08. I have been unable 
gated land for any of the States excepting Idaho, and I find 
that the value of the alfalfa crop, even on the irrigated land of 
Idaho, is only $22.47 an acre. ; 

Butter and cheese: We have in Wisconsin, according to the 
census of 1909, 1,005 creameries, 1.928 cheese factories, SS skim 
ming stations, and 19 condenseries, and we produce in the 
over 100,000,000 pounds of creamery butter, over 145,000,000 
pounds of cheese, and our condenseries use over 
pounds of milk a year. 

Flax: The value of flax per acre for Wisconsin in 1911 was 
$25.80: of Montana, $17.20; of Iowa, $17.20; of North Dakota, 
$16.98; and in no other State in the Union was the 
great as in the States mentioned. 

Peas: In Wisconsin the value of the pea crop, according to 
the Thirteenth Census, was $21.38 per acre; in Colorado, $16.41; 
and in no other State in the Union is the value as great as in 
Wisconsin. 

Grains: In upper Wisconsin the yield of corn to the acre is 
35.7 bushels; in central Illinois it is 44.6. The yield of oats is 


in Colo- 


to secure statistics for irri- 


State 
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value as 
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235.6, and in central Illinois it is 37.8. In Wisconsin the yield 
of wheat is 20.9, while in central Illinois it is 20.5. The yield 
of barley is 28.7, while in central Illinois it is 23.3. The yield 


of potatoes in upper Wisconsin is 136 bushels to the acre, 
in Illinois the yield is only 89 bushels to the acre. 

These, you understand, are the averages, and I have seen 
hundreds of acres of potatoes in northern Wisconsin which have 


while 


produced 250 bushels to the acre. 

Fruit: The fruit business is in its infancy, but there are at 
the present time many large orchards in upper Wisconsin. I 
personally visited a few days ago a cherry orchard containing 
G40 acres, and I was told of an orchard in Door County con- 
taining 1,000 acres of cherry trees. 

rhe average net yield per acre from these cherry orchards is 
from $350 to $400, and the yield from our apple orchards is 
nearly as great. Last year the fruit exchange of Door County, 


Wis., marketed 46 carloads of strawberries 
cherries, all from one little corner 
business is only in its infancy. 

The census bulletin says that Wisconsin has passed out of the 
class of States having a large area of lands suitable for culti- 
vation and not so utilized. Once more I call your attention to 
the fact that we have 10,000,000 acres of unoccupied land in the 
very heart of the dairy district of the country, and this land 
is all for sale to actual settlers on easy terms at prices ranging 
from $10 to $20 per acre. Upper Wisconsin is so well supplied 
with railroads that none of the land is at a greater distance 
than 15 miles from a railroad. The passenger rates are only 2 
cents a mile, and the freight rates are reasonable in proport ion, 
and the service is excellent. 

Upper Wisconsin is very near to the great markets of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Superior, and Duluth, and 
great trunk lines of railroad lead directly to these cities. 

The cost of clearing cut-over or stump land under the old 
method is from $15 to $40 per acre, and under new methods 
with up-to-date machinery the cost is only about one-half this 
umount. While the new settler is clearing his land he can make 
a living by selling the timber products on it as cordwood or in 
the form of bolts or logs or back to the paper mills, the shingle 
inills, the sawmills, the excelsior factories, the woodenware 
factories, the tanneries, or some of the many other factories 
which convert the rough timber products into finished articles 
for the market. These factories also furnish employment near 
at hand to the settler who is desirous of securing work off from 
his farm. 

Cheap building material is at hand, and the cost of building 
houses and barns is much less than it is on the prairies or in 
the cities. 

The Crop Reporter and Year Book of the United States Agri- 
cultural Department shows during the 10-year peried, 1901- 
i910, inclusive, the following crop conditions: 


and 21 carloads of 
of one county, and the fruit 


Plax: Of all States producing flax during the 10-year period ending 
1910, Wisconsin stands first 
Barley: Among the nine States producing 1,000,000 bushels or more 


during the 10-year 
stands first. 
Among the 


period ending 1910, without irrigation, Wiseonsin 


Oats : e 16 States growing 10,000,000 bushels or more dur- 
ing the 10-year period ending 1910, without irrigation, Wisconsin stands 
lirst 








Spring wheat: Among the seven States producing more than 1,000 000 
bushels of spring wheat, without irrigation, labor, and expense, during 

e 10-year period ending 1910, Wisconsin stands first. 

Potatoes: Among the eight States producing 10,000,000 bushels or 
more per vear during the 10-year period ending 1910, Wi nsin stands 
second, led only by a State using an enormous amount of commercial 
fertilizer 

Rye: Among the 15 States producing 500,000 or more bushels of rye 
in 1909, without irrigation, according to the latest 10-year tables, Wis- 
consin stands fourth. The three States leading Wisconsin do so by a 
very slight margin. " 

Co : Amor the 25 States producing 25,000,000 bushels or more 
during the 10-year period ending 1910, Wisconsin stands fiftn. The 

nding State, Ohio, leads Wisconsin by only 2.4 bushels, Indiana by 
15. Ullir l l and Permsyivania by 1.1 per acre. § 

Hay: ¢ 1 the States not using irrigation, according to the latest 
tables for a 10-year period, Wisconsin stands fifth. 

Sugar beets Che statistical tables Indicate that Wisconsin leads all | 
novirrigated States and comes within a ton per acre of equaling the 
average of the irr d States. 

From an strial vie wpoint our State has nothing to fear. 

Wisconsin he largest fre lz it railway yards in the world. 

Wisconsin he largest grain elevator in the world 

Wisconsin the cond largest or dock in the world. 

Wisconsin has the largest zinc-oxide plant in the world. 

Wiseonsin has on her borders one of the largest stee) plants in the 
wor d. 

Wisconsin has more water powers near enough to the great market 
centers to be available than any other State in the Union. 

Wiseonsin has more butter and cheese factories than any other State 

the Tnion. 

Wisconsin has the largest manufacturing creamery in the Union. 


Wisconsin has the greatest agricultural college in th« 
Wisconsin much health, wealth, and happine 
number of people anywhere on earth. 


Union. 
Ss as any 





nas as 


equal 
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Wisconsin’s woods are full of game; her lakes, rivers, and brooks are 
full of fish; her openings and marshes are filled with raspberries, )! 
berries, blueberries, dewberries, strawberries, and cranberries. t 

Wisconsin's people are full of optimism and good cheer. 


The State of Wisconsin has established a forest reserve 


1ack- 


in I 
upper Wisconsin which now contains about 500,000 acres. This ' 
is being increased in size each year and will soon become one of ( 


the most beautiful great parks of the Nation. Within the limits 
of this forest reservation are over 1,200 beautiful little lakes, 
and in many of the lakes are tiny islands large enough to «c- 1 
commodate cottages for summer residents. These islands are 7 
wooded, and to the vision of the tired traveler secking relief ‘ 
from the heat which prevails in the States farther south, they 
have the appearance of glistening emeralds standing out of {! 
pearly surface of the wood-embowered lakes. Nature has ( 
ereed that this shall be the unparalleled summer playground of 
the Nation. 

There is but one upper Wisconsin. It is destined to be a 
region of fruitful farms, of loaded orchards, of happy play- 
grounds, and of a liberty-loving, hopeful, healthy, prosperous | 
people. : 





Good Roads. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tre Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 23, 1912, 
| On the bill (H. R. 21279) making &ppropriations for the servic 


the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 3v, 


191 
and for other purpoges. 


Mr. CARY said: E 
Mr. SprpeaKker: The est: iblishment and building of good r "ads 

| is of paramount importance to all the people of the Unite 

| States, and is a question which should receive the careful! 


attention and consideration of every person interested in the 
economic issues of the day. 

Speaking broadly, I believe in good roads and am heartil: 
in favor of any measure which will bring about better roads 
either by State or Federal legislation. I am in hearty accord 
with every association or movement which has for its sincere aud 
conscientious object the extension and betterment of road 
ditions in this country. 

The vast interest manifested by capital in building railroads 
during the past 50 years and the cooperation of the States 
this work has possibly caused us to neglect the road problem, 
which now presents itself more strongly than ever before. 
While the railroads form a fiae network the country over, yet 
good roads to subdivide these sections of communication tr 
ersed by the railroads are absolutely essential to carry on 
consistently the general plan of making commerce and transpor- 
| tation as perfect a thing as possible. 

Although it is a fact that the United States has probably 
poorer roads than the European countries, yet it must be borie 
| in mind that its area is greater, it is younger in years, and con- 
sidering the fact that we have perhaps one and one-half million 
miles of roads in this country, we need not feel discouraged 
the situation. 

It is estimated that the average farmer lives about 12 miles 
from a railroad. The great difficulty which confronts | 
American farmer is getting his preduct to the railroad stati 
or the point of distribution. I believe that the railroad pre! 
will be soon solved by strict Government control, interstate 
Congress and intrastate by the States themselves. 

It can not be disputed that, considering the amount of ta 
the farmer pays the Federal Government each year, he recei\ 
less in proportion in‘ return than any other class of citizens. | 
| may seem difficult to imagine that financial aid by the Gove! 
ment toward road building will be successful, but when we ! 
back upon the rural delivery project it will be recalled tl 
until it was actually put into operation very few people had : 
confidence in the proposed plan. 

I had the pleasure of addressing the convention of the Ru ira 
Letter Carriers’ Association at Milwaukee on September 1! 
1911, and in the course of my remarks laid special stress 0) 
the importance of good roads in connection with their prot 
that “Good roads and rural free delivery are tw! 








\V- 


| lems; 


| brothers.” 
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The Government is trying to reduce the cost of maintaining 
the rural free-delivery system. 1 believe if the Federal Govy- 
e sives the States its cooperation in the work of good 
r we will soon realize that money spent in this direction 


we aid in solving the problem of the cost of the rural free- 
(le y system. 

4 inereasing tendency of the population of the United 
gy is to concentrate in the big cities. This is one of the 
nrime reasons for the high cost of living at the present time. 
The consumption in the sections concentrated with population 
as compared with the sparsely settled communities furnishing 
she product is so out of proportion that the demand exceeds the 

and prices are consequently boosted. 

Good roads certainly would be an inducement for more people 
to the country and interest themselves in farming, because 
t 1 i, to a considerable degree, solve the problem of hauling. 

(Good roads will increase the values of land in rural sections. 
The large cities have the benefit of these increases of value 
through Government aid with the building of harbors and docks, 
nos: offices, and other Government public buildings. 

The farmer can afford only to haul his product a certain dis- 
tance. If by good roads this distance can be doubled or the 
load doubled, it is obvious that he will be eager to grasp these 
opportunities and inerease the yield of his lands. 

When the United States takes hold of the situation and gives 
the States its cooperation, then we will soon lead in this im- 
port enterprise in the same manner as this Government pre- 
dominates in other economic changes demanded by modern 


The Dissolutien of Trusts. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 25, 1912, 


resolution (H. Res. 504) providing for the investigation of 
banking and currency conditions of the United States. 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an ad- 
dress before the Staten Island Club by Hon. George W. Wicker- 


On ft! 


sham, Attorney General of the United States, as follows: 
THE DISSOLUTION OF TRUSTS—-AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE STATEN ISLAND 
HON, GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, THURSDAY, APRIL 25, 1912. 
“In the general discussion over the Sherman antitrust law, 
until a very recent date, but little attention was paid to the 
precise method which should be adopted in dissolving the so- 


called ‘trusts,’ formed for the purpose of controlling industrial 
business, and great misapprehension even yet seems to exist as 
to the precise nature of the legislation which Congress has al- 
ready enacted, the ends sought to be obtained, and the methods 
by which they are to be reached. The Sherman law, in simple, 
comprehensive terms, condemns contracts, combinations, and 
conspiracies which restrain, and attempts to monopolize, inter- 
State trade and commerce. While criminal penalties are im- 
bosed by the act upon individuals who violate its provisions, 
and property in the course of transportation from one State 
to another under or pursuant to an illegal combination or con- 
Spiracy of the ‘character denounced by the act is made liable 
to seizure, the only provision made to govern the disintegra- 


tic f unlawful combinations is that in section 4, which invests 
the cirenit (new district) courts of the United States with 


ts ‘eae petition in equity, ‘to prevent and restrain viola- 
lous of the act.’ 

_ Substantially all of the cases which were brought-under the 
Sherman Act prior to the Northern Securities case were either 
Proveedings by indictment against individuals or suits in equity 
‘gist combinations fermed by agreement between separate 
‘nd independent individuals or corporations, in which a decree 


of injunction restraining the further continuance of the agree- 
‘heat was all that was necessary to secure the relief sought. 
: J he only effort made prior to 1905 to apply the law to one 


(he great industrial combinations, whose existence was the 
Principal evil which brought about the legislation, was the suit 

inst the American Sngar Refining Co. to prevent it from 
iding four refineries in the city of Philadelphia, which, added 
‘hose already possessed, gave it 98 per cent of the refineries 
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in the United States. This is known as the Knight case. It 
was decided by the Supreme Court in January, 1895, and is re- 
ported in One hundred and fifty-sixth United States Reports. 
The petition in that case prayed that the contracts of sale and 
purehase of those four refineries be rescinded and that they be 


restored to their several vendors, and the American Co. en- 
joined from acquiring, holding, or operating them. Most un- 


fortunately the majority of the Supreme Court took a narrow 


view in construing the act, holding that it was ineffectual to 
reach such purchases, because manufacture was not commerce, 
and the control of substantially all the manufactories of the 


United States was not necessarily a monopolization of commerce 


among the States in the products of their ture. As 


Mmunuline 


he 
petition was meager in its allegations and made no substantial 
charges of restraint on commerce, except those resulting from 
an interference, natural, to be sure, but not clearly asserted, 


that one who owned substantially all the manufactories of a 


given commodity must control the commerce in it; the un- 
doubted principle that national legislation can not control manu- 
facture as such, but only interstate and foreign commerce, w 

held conclusive on the issues involved; and the effectiveness 


of the Sherman law to accomplish the main purpose of its en- 
actment was set back 16 years. 

“The recognition of the vital possibilities of the law really 
dates from the decision of the Northern Securities ease. The 
facts concerning that momentous contest are of recent knowl- 
edge, and yet it may not be without interest to restate them in 
connection with the subject we are now considering. 

“In the spring of 1901 a contest arose between Mr. Harriman 
and his associates on the one hand and Mr. Morgan, Mr. Hill, 
and their associates on the other for control of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. The Northern Pacific and the Great Northern 
had shortly before then acquired jointly the stock of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., which action Mr. Harri- 
man regarded as an invasion of the Union Pacific territory. He 
demanded and was refused an interest in the purchase. There- 
upon the Harriman party bought a majority of the stock of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co., but in so doing they overlooked 
the -fact that a majority of all the stock did not contro! the 
company, as the preferred stock was subject to retirement at 
the option of the common-stock holders and the Hill-Morgan in- 
terests held a majority of the common stock, which enabled them 
tv compel the retirement of the preferred stock. This situation 
brought about an agreement between both parties to put the 
stocks of the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern Railway 
companies into a holding company formed for that purpose 
under the name of the Northern Securities Co., which company 
should control the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and 
the Burlington systems, in which control the Union Pacific, 
through its enormous holdings in the Northern Securities Co., 
would have exercised a very powerful, if not a dominating, in- 
fluence. This combination aroused great public opposition 
throughout the whole country, and in March, 1902, by direction 
of President Roosevelt, Attorney General Knox filed a petition 
under the Sherman law to break up this merger as being a com- 
bination in restraint of trade in violation of the Sherman law. 
The specific relief asked in this petition was that the combina- 
tion be declared void; that the Northern Securities Co. be en- 
joined from exercising the rights of ownership over the shares 
of stock of the Northern Pacific or the Great Northern Railway 
companies held by it; that it be compelled to surrender the cer- 
tificates of stock issued by it in exchange for the shares of those 
companies; and that the various individual and corporate de- 
fendants be enjoined from doing anything to continue the con- 
trol of the Northern Securities Co. over those two lines of rail- 
road. The decree of the circuit court substantially followed the 
prayer. It enjoined the securities company from voting the 
stocks in the railway companies held by it or from collecting 
dividends on them, but provided that nothing in the decree 
should be construed to prohibit the securities company from re 
turning the stocks of the respective railway companies to th: 
holders and owners of its own stock originally issued in ex 
change or payment for the stocks of the railway companies. 

“That decree was affirmed by the Supreme Court. The se 
curities company, however, instead of attempting to return the 
stocks of the railway companies held by it to the individuals 
from whom it had received them in exchange for its own stock, 
reduced its capital from $400,000,000 to a trifle under $4.000,000 
and directed the distribution of the stocks of the railway com- 
panies held by it pro rata among al! of its stockholders. Mr. 
Harriman and the Union Pacific objected to this distribution, 
contending that they should get back what they had put in. and 
brought suit to compel the securities company to make this re- 
turn. But the courts denied them that relief, holding that the 
pro rata distribution was proper. 
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Throughout 
recognized that 
group of 
peting corporations in the same proportions; 
did wis the acquisition and perpetuation of the con- 
trol inpeting corporations by means of vesting their stocks 
in corporate hands, thereby preventing the distribution and sepa- 
ration of ownership which always result from individual stock- 


the courts 
could 


the discussion in all 
no principle of law 


it was fully 
prevent the same 


concdenin 


of ¢ 


holding. Zack in 1895, when an earlier effort was made on 
behalf of the Great Northern Co, to secure control of the 
Northern Pacific Railway by putting the stock of the latter in 
the hands of trustees for the benefit of the stockholders of the 
Great Northern, the Supreme Court had, while condemning that 
arrangement, expressly recognized that individual stockholders | 
could lawfully acquire by purchase a majority or even the 
whole of the stock of another and competing company; but it 


was pointed out that in such case the companies would still 
remain separate corporations with no interests as such in com- 
mon, 
the contro! of those corporations 


might, and in all probability 


would, become fully dissevered. 

‘In the Northern Securities case Justice Holmes, in his dis- 
senting opinion, said: 

‘I do not expect to hear it maintained that Mr. Morgan could be 
sent to prison for buying as many shares as he liked of the Great 
Northern and the Northe rn Pacific, even if he bought them both at the 
same time and got more than half the stock of each road.” (193 U. S 
409.) 


“And nothing in the opinions of the other 
concurring in the decree granted, expressed any different view, 
while the later and unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Harriman case expressly approved 
the pro rata distribution 
ties Co. of the stocks of the two competitive railroad companies. 

“ When, then, President Roosevelt's Attorney General, Mr. 
(afterwards Justice) Moody, prepared the petition in the Stand- 
ard Oil case, which constituted the second attempt to enforce 
the law against one of the great industrial combinations, he, 
after setting forth the history of the great monopolistic combi- 
nation, specifically prayed that the ownership and control over 
the thirty-odd subsidiary corporations whose stocks were held 
by the Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey, exercised by means of 
that stockholding, be adjudged unlawful; that the New Jersey 
company be enjoined from exercising control over those corpora- 
tions through that stockholding, and from exercising or enjoy- 
ing any of the rights incident to stock ownership in them, either 


judges, even those 


by way of reception of dividends or voting, and that the de- 
fendants, including the New Jersey company, the subsidiary 


corporations, and the group of individuals alleged to control the 
New Jersey company, be perpetually enjoined from continuing 
the combination; and from entering into any other combinations 
in violation of the act, either by placing the control of the said 
corporations in the hands of any other corporation or person, 
or contracting together or with others with respect to the con- 
trol of such corporations, or in respect to the purchase, ship- 
ment, transportation, manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
petroleum and its products, or by agreements as to the price at 
which such products should be purchased or sold, or the per- 
sons or corporations to whom, or the territory in which they 
should be sold, or otherwise disposed of, or as to the amount 
or quantity which should be sold, purchased, shipped, manu- 
factured, or disposed of; or by agreeing with one another with 
a view to the imposition of any burden or condition upon the 
production, transportation, manufacture, or sale of such product. 
It is apparent that this prayer was somewhat of an advance 
upon that in the Northern Securities case, in that it asked not 
merely an injunction against the continued holding by the 
principal company of stocks in various subsidiary companies; 
but injunctions to prevent the formation of new combinations 
among the companies whose stocks were so held, and against 
certain specified agreements which would restrict free compe- 
tition among the companies. It is also apparent that it asked 
the utmost that Attorney General Moody and his able assistants 
thought it possible for the courts to grant. 

“The decree of the circuit court substantially 
prayer of the bill. 


followed the 
It especially provided that the defendants 
were not to be prohibited by the decree from distributing 
ratably to the stockholders of the New Jersey company the 
shares to which they were equitably entitled in the stocks of 
the various subsidiary corporations parties to the combination. 
It specifically enjoined the carrying into futher effect of the 
combination adjudged to be illegal, or qny like combination, 
either (1) by the use of liquidating certificates, ete., or the 
placing of the properties or stocks of the competitive corpora- 
tions in the hands of trustees, or (2) by making any express 


individuals from aequiring and owning stocks in com- | 


and within a short time by sales of the stock so acquired | 


among the stockholders of the Securi- | 
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that what the law | 
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| or implied agreement or arrangement, together or with on 





Le 


— 


other, like that adjudged illegal, relative to the control or ) al 
agement of any of the corporations, or the price or terms of 
purchase, or of sale, or the rates of transportation of petro}, 
or its products in interstate or international commerce, or yel,- 
tive to the quantities thereof purchased, sold, transporied, or 
manufactured by any of the corporations which would have 
like effect in restraint of commerce among the States, 


um 


al 


etc., to 


| that of the combination the operation of which was enjoined. 


“This decree was affirmed by the Supreme Court, the Chje 
Justice in his opinion pointing out that penalties not authorize 
by law may not be inflicted by judicial authority, and thy» 
applying remedies to dissolve the unlawful combination a)| 
forbid the doing in the future of acts like those which in 
past had produced the unlawful results: 

“The fact must not be overlooked that injury to the publi 
prevention of an undue restraint on or the monopolization of t) 
commerce is the foundation upon which the prohibitions of 
reat, and, moreover, 
is to protect, 


t 


the 
that one of the fundamental purposes of the ‘ 
not to destroy, rights of property. 

“Thus, in this most important decree the Supreme Court 
pressly authorized and directed the breaking up of this 
bination by in effect compelling the holding company to (is 
tribute among its stockholders pro rata the stocks of the thirty 
odd competitive corporations held by it, and sought to prey 
renewal of the unlawful combination by enjoining al! of 
those corporations, as well as the individual defendants 
held the dominant interest in them, from in the future doi) 
acts of a character which, in the past, had restrained 
and made for monopoly. 

“About a year after the suit 
bination was brought, 
Mr. Bonaparte, caused 


CX 


ide 


against the Standard 
President Roosevelt’s Attorney 

a suit to be commenced 
American Tobacco Co. and its subsidiary corporations d 
principal stockholders, in which, after charging them with 
constituting an unlawful combination and monopoly in tobs 
and its products, in violation of the Sherman law, the petition 
prayed that certain specific agreements described in the petit 
be declared illegal, and their further performance enjoined 
that the American Tobacco Co. and certain other specified cor 
rations be severally adjudged to be combinations. in restraint of 
interstate trade; that the holding of stock by one of the de 
fendant corporations in another, under the circumstances de 
scribed in the petition, be declared illegal, and such furtly 
holding enjoined; and that each of the defendants be enjoined 
from carrying out the contracts and combinations described ii 
the petition, and from attempting or continuing their attempts 
to monopolize. 

“The decree of the circuit court, which was rendered 
the trial of that cause, was not regarded by the Government «s 
granting the entire relief sought and an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court. That court held the combination to be uniaw! 
and then approached the question of remedy with acknow!«lced 
perplexity of mind. The Chief Justice pointed out wherein 
the decree of the court below was insufficient to grant the relict 
sought, and said: 

“We might at once resort to one or the other of two genera! 
dies: (a) The allowance of a permanent injunction restraining | 
combination as a universality and all the individuals and corporat 
which form a part of or cooperate in it in any manner or fo: 
continuing to engage in interstate commerce until the illegal si 
be cured * *; or (b) to direct the appointment of a receiv: 
take charge of the assets and property in this country of the com 
nation in all its ramifications for the purpose of preventing a conti! 
violation of the law, and thus working out by a sale of the proper 
the combination, or otherwise, a condition of things which would ! 
be repugnant to the prohibitions of the act. (221 U. S., 186-87.) 

“But having regard to the vast interests affected, tlhe « 
concluded it should adjudge that the combination was i! 
respects a violation of the law, and then refer it back to [lie 
circuit court, as it did— 

“to hear the parties, by evidence or otherwise, as it may be de 
proper, for the purpose of ascertaining and determining upon some | 
or method of dissolving the combination and of re-creating out o! 
elements now composing it a new condition which shall be hones! 

harmony with and not repugnant to the law. (221 U. 8., 187.) 

“The court laid emphasis upon the necessity, while givin 
complete and efficacious effect to the prohibition of the st«| 
of accomplishing this result with as little injury as poss 
to the interests of the general public and with a proper re: 
for the vast interests of private property which might have 
become vested in many persons as a result of the acquisi! 
either by way of stock ownership or otherwise, of interests 
the combination, without any guilty knowledge or intent in :\y 
way to become participants in the wrongs found to have exisict 
in bringing about the result condemned; and the court fina.) 


Gene! 


agains! 


provided that, in case within eight months such a dissolut 
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and reorganization should not have been brought about, it 
should be the duty of the circuit court— 

by way of an injunction restraining the movement of the 
ts of the combination in the channels of interstate or foreign 


ce or by the appointment of a receiver, to give effeet te the 
ements of the statute. (221 U. S8., 188.) 


“By this decree the Supreme Court remitted the problem to 


thi cenit eourt to be solved by means of evidence taken or 
otherwise, aS it should fiid expedient. It was indeed a novel 
burd laid upon a cireuit court of the United Staes, and one 
w -alled for the exercise by it of great responsibility. The 
fe dges of that court addressed themselves to the task with 
eal thought and serious consideration. The combination 
wl was submitted to them for dissolution possessed assets 
w] book value was more than $280,000,000. It had issued 
utstanding in the hands of the public upwards of $104,- 
oaoooo0 of bonds and $78,000,000 of preferred steeck. It carried 


en business in every State of the Union-and in foreign coun- 
trie Its gross income for the year 1907 amounted to upward 


‘5.000.000. Only the holders of the common stock—$40,- 





of & 


900.000 in par value—had voting power, and the entire combi- 
nation in all its parts was, therefore, in the contro] of the hold- 
ers of a majority of that $40,000,000 of stock. After many 


months of study and negotiation a plan of disintegration was 
ed and was approved by the court. 


pre By this plan the 
American Tobacco Co. and each and every one of the corpora- 
tions. which the court had held to be in and of itself a ecombina- 
tion in restraint of trade, were disintegrated, and the business 


of the combination was divided up among 14 separate and dis- 


tinct corporations in such manner that no one corporation was 
given 2 proportion of the business in any particular line in ex- 
"eS 1) per cent of the business of the country in that line, 
and, save in one or two instances, not in excess of one-third of 
the business in that line. The business of the tobacco company 
w: rgely a business in brands, and the various brands were 
so distributed among the respective companies that no one com- 


pan d the advantage in brands over any other; the business 
wi iso so distributed that no company was given a dominant 
position in the purchase of any particular type of leaf tobacco 
over any other company. The licorice business, tin-foil business, 
and the snuff business were separated from the tobacco business 
nd transferred to separate corporations, and the companies 
eng:ged in foreign business were divorced entirely from the 


8 


domestic companies. This plan of distribution was submitted 
to and appreved as economically sound by the experts of the 
Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce and 
Lal who had, through a study of years, become thoroughly | 
faniliar with the tobacco industry. 


“ Of the $104,000,000 of bends outstanding, provision was made 
to pay 


mainder for bonds of the different distributee companies bear- 


ing an additional 1 per cent per annum of interest to the ex- 
isting bonds were given. The voting power, which, as I have 
mentioned, was entirely in the hands of the holders of the com- 
mou stock, was conferred upon the holders of the preferred 
s s, so that in each of the distributee companies (among 
which the greater part of the tebacco business proper was dis- 
tributed) instead of the control being in the hands of a majority 
of 4) it was put in the hands of a majority of 118, and by that 
meihod the control was taken entirely out of the hands of the 
individual defendants who had controlled the combination in 
the } ast, and they were enjoined from increasing their heldings. 
All restrietive covenants, foreign and domestic, were termi- 
nat All agreements between the respective companies were | 
é The 14 companies ameng which the business was dis- 
ed were specifically enjoined from conveying property | 
i ie to the other, from acquiring stock in one another, from 
lending finaneial assistance to each other. They were enjoined | 
from making agreements with each other as to price, terms of | 
I se or sale of leaf tobacco or other products dealt in by | 
the or apportioning business among themselves with respect 
to ilities. Every eompany was enjoined from employing the 
“tile business organization as that of any other company, from 
hay ¢ the same purchasing or selling agents, and from occu- 
Pying the same offices. They were enjoined from having com- 
mon directors or common officers. Every distributee company 
Was enjoined from doing business except in its own name or 
that of a subsidiary company, and where business was done in 
the name of a subsidiary it was required that the product must 
bear the name of the eontrolling company. They were enjoined 
Trou selling any brand of product upen condition that the pur- 
Chaser should also buy of the vender some other brand manu- 
factured or sold by it. 
a his deeree marked a distinct advance over that in the 


“)) le . 
‘ancard Oil case or, for the matter of that, any previous case, 





| 





ff one-half of them in cash and to exchange the re- | 
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It is safe to say that no such drastic and comprehensive decree 
has ever been rendered by a court of justice in this or any other 
country, and, save on the assumption that business men of in- 
telligence are ready to violate the solemn mandate of the courts 
of the United States, no intelligent person who has examined 
and understands the subject can honestly say that this decree 
fails to effectuate a complete and absolute disintegration of the 
unlawful combination found to exist and to make it impossible 
to continue or renew the practices which in the past 
brought about the monopoly this decree has destroyed. 

“ The first superficial criticism of the decree which was made 
was that a distribution of stocks of a number of 
pro rata among the stockholders of one of them was merely 
perpetuating the same control in a different form. The argu- 
ment, if sound, would be properly addressed to the legislative 
branch of the Government as a basis for new legislation: for 
the perfect legality of the condition resulting from such dis- 


have 


companies 


tribution, as I have shown, has been settled by the Supreme 
Court. But, economically considered, the criticism is equally 
unsound. The common experience of mankind is that indi- 
vidual owners of stocks in different corporations who are free 


to sell do not continue to hold the same interests indefinitely ; 
and the whole effort to secure control of competing companies 
through stock owning has been based upon the theory that if 
the stockholders were left to themselves they could not be re 
lied upon to perpetuate a common control. In the very short 
time that has elapsed since the entry of the decree in the 
Tobacco case the process of pulling apart has been progressively 


rapid. One of the principal sources of irritation against this 
combination grew out of its distributing company—the United 


Cigar Stores Co.—a company which the courts refused to hold 
was of and by itself an unlawful combination 


Its stock was 
distributed pro rata to and among the shareholders of the 
American Tobaceo Co. Every share has since been sold and 
acquired by persons having no interests in the other distributee 
companies. Short of absolute confiscation of the properties and 
of the destruction of these property interests which the Su 
preme Court pointed out as the objects of legitimate solicitude 
by the Government, no more complete or absolute dissolution 
of a trust could be accomplished than has been done by this 


decree. 


“The very high prices quoted on the curb market for many 


of the stocks distributed out of both the oil and the tobseco 
combinations have been taken as demonstrating that no real 
change of monopolistic eontrol has been accomplished by 
these decrees. But these prices are based, first, upon the 4 
covery of the actual amounts of properties which these com 
panies possess, and which—especially in the case of the Stand 
ard Oil Co., which had never made full statements of their 
assets and earnings to the public—are far in ey s of what 
the public knew or believed them to be: and secondly, upon 
the mistaken belief that these companies in competition will 
eontinue to make the same profits which they enjoyed in 
monopolistic combination. 

“Only time will demonstrate the results of the separate 
activities of these companies; but it is idle to expect 1} y 
|} can earn in competition the same profits they did y I 
together under a single management. 

“The flippant charge made in some quarters thai V4 y 
has been accomplished by the Sherman Act, and that by . 
recent decrees the trusts affected have merely changed 
coats. as it were, and renewed their existence in ot S, 
is based either upon ignorance or upon willful misrepresentation. 

“Indeed, the criticism, whether friendly or hostile, ign 
the fact that the disintegration of every one of th r 
nations presents a different problem. The legislat ) h of 
the Government has left it entirely to the courts to dea! with 
combinations found to exist in violation of law What shall 
the courts do? Shall they in every case enjoin th: I tion 
from engaging in interstate commerce, thus dest he 


industry, or shall they in every case appoint receivers to sell 


the property? The Supreme Court has answered tl b 
fusing to do any such thing. The Supreme Court |! 
manded the circuit courts to ascertain, either by taking dene 
or otherwise, when a combination adjudged unlawful s! have 
been so separated that the parts are not parately or in their 
relation to each other unlawful combinations Che uit 
court in the Tobacco case worked out a result the full beneficial 
results of which will become increasingly apparent, despite the 
efforts in some quarters to discredit and belittl work. Con- 
gress might have enacted some other me: of dea with 


such problems, as, for instance, by providing that com 
bination has been found by the courts to exist in violation of the 
law it should be given a certain time to dissolve in conformity 


when a ce 
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with plans approved by an administrative department, like the 
Bureau of Corporations in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. But Congress has not seen fit to enact any such legis- 
latio Yet in the most difficult problem yet submitted to the 
court the experts of that bureau have studied and approved the 
plan as completely destroying the tobacco monopoly and re- 
storing competitive conditions, 

“The courts and the law officers of the Government will con- 
tinue to work out these problems as best they may in the ab- 
of more direct constructive legislation, and it is to be 
hoped that any legislation which is enacted may be intelligently 
conceived with a view to facilitating the termination of evils 
which have been allowed to grow up, without injury to the 
legitimate concerns of the business world, without destruction 
to the vast property rights involved, and that such legislation 
shall not be merely molded by partisan resentment at the ad- 
ministrative branch of the Government, which, with the aid 
of the courts, has suecessfully solved, in the difficult instances 
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which have thus far arisen, problems which the legislative 
branch has not even attempted to solve, and with respect to 


which it has not yet provided any assistance or furnished any 
guide. It is comparatively easy to determine when a combi- 
nation has grown up to monopolistic proportions in violation of 
Jaw; it is much more difficult to determine to what extent and 
in what manner it shall be separated to harmonize with law, 
and what measures shall be taken to prevent a repetition of 
the same illegal efforts. 

“But much may be accomplished by compelling these newly 
constituted organizations to take a new start, warned for the 
future by injunction against specific acts, and animated by an 
honest desire to obey the law, for, in business life, as in other 
walks of life— 

“ To live by law, acting the law we live by without fear, and because 
right is right to follow right, were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


The Postman, an Older Character than the Sphinx. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. STEVEN B. AYRES, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, April 26, 1912, 

On the bill (II. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
fcr other purposes. 

Mr. AYRES said: 

Mr. Speaker: There is reason to believe that the postman is 
an older character than even the time-honored Sphinx. A post 
office for the service of the king probably came into being almost 
aS soon as the first strong man had extended his rule beyond his 
immediate vision. The old-time post was eye and ear, hands 
and feet to the old-time ruler. 

Doubtless at the beginning its chief business was correspond- 
ence that advertised the monarch of the plans and movements of 
his subjects and of the character of their substance. But the 
advertising letter was quickly followed by appropriate samples 
of the advertised goods, and a little later the same machinery 
served for the general transport of such of the sampled produce 
as was wanted for the satisfaction of the palate of the ruler or 
for the decoration of his person and that of his palaces and his 
villas. The old-time post aiso performed the further service of 
advertising to the subjects the decrees issued by the ruler for 
the public welfare. 

On occasion the old-time post was of some incidental advan- 
tage to the subject, as, for instance, when the tears of Queen 
Esther prevailed upon King Ahashuerus to hasten his postmen 
to the ends of his empire with the decree reversing Haman’s 
orders for the massacre of the Jews of his realm. Its primary 
purpose, however, was espionage and taxation service of the 
king. 

This kind ef post office arrived at its ultimate perfection in 
the Cursus Publicus, the letter, freight, and passenger post of 
imperial Rome, in the end the public curse of Rome, prototype 
of the modern express company, which the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York in 1898 styled an unrestrained monopoly that 
levies caxes upon business, arbitrary, excessive, exorbitant, pro- 
hibitory. ‘‘ Customers that can not escape them are eaten up by 
them.” 

The taxation of this modern Cursus Publicus, like that of 
old Rome, is taxation without representation in its most dan- 
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gerous form. It is instinct with discrimination against {)e 
weak in favor of the strong. 

Save in the case of the University Posts of Paris and Bologna 
which for centuries transported not only the correspondence but 
the baggage and persons of the students as well between thei; 
homes and the great medieval schools, save in this single jp. 
stance, I think, the principles of the Roman Cursus Publicis 
largely dominated every postal service that came into being 
from the days of Cesar Augustus down to the establishment of 
the English Uniform Penny Letter Post of Rowland Hill. 

The old-time post was essentially a private enterprise, ry 
for the private profit, and carefully restricted to the private use 
of the governing power. The extent of its service is shown jy 
this memoranda as to the curious articles sometimes franked py 
the old English post office: 5 . 

Fifteen hounds, going to the King of the Romans, with a free pass 

Two maidservants, going as laundresses to my Lord Ambassador 
Methuen. . 

Dr. Crichton, carrying with him a cow and divers other necessaries 

Even the first order issued for the establishment, of a posi 
office in the American Colonies directed the postmasters to fur. 
nish horses for the transportation of travelers, at a rate of 
threepence a mile for a horse and fourpence a mile for a guide: 
parcels up to 80 pounds to be carried on the guide's horse free, 

But public convenience, public security, public prosperity re- 
ceived little regard in old-time legislation. In England up to 
1839 and in the United States up to 1845 postal rates were 
almost as bewildering as American express rates are to-day. [t 
was next to impossible to secure accurate information as to the 
tax that might be exacted from the recipient of a postal packet, 
The rates were always determined by distance, always on th 
principle of “what the subject would bear.” The high, uncer- 
tain charges forbade the use of the mails to the poor, hindered 
the development of trade and of commerce, checked the growth 
of postal revenues. The governing classes sent their mai! mat- 
ter free. Franks were sometimes sold, sometimes given to sery- 
ants in lieu of wages. The American slave government Closely 
followed its English ancestor. For this chaotic private service 
(stockholding enterprise) Rowland Hill substituted the publie- 
service post office, based on the cost of the servicé principle, 
making the very lowest local postal rate the uniform standard 
rate for all distances, and lo, a new world was born! 

The aim of the post office is still the service of the king. To- 
day, however, it serves the citizen king, advertising to him the 
plans ana movements of his public servants—Congressmen and 
Senators, advertising to them his orders, while also giving to 
him the essential news as to where best to satisfy his wants 
and dispose of his wares. That the machinery employed for 
this service is equally fitted for the transport of his advertis- 
ing samples is clearly evident. 

This work, indeed, is already well begun. The United States 
post office is handling publishers’ merchandise to-day in parcels, 
at 1 cent a pound, and this for all distances. It is also han- 
dling ordinary merchandise in 4-pound packets at 1 cent an 
ounce. The continued evolution of this wonderful service is 
inevitable. Nothing can long check its onward movement. 

The modern post office inaugurated in England by Rowland 
Hill, in 1839, and by Abraham Lincoln in the United States, 
1863, is the citadel of liberty. It is the hope of industry. [ts 
underlying principle is “ Cooperation.” Its motto is ‘ One for 
all. All for one.” 

Its system of uniform rates tends to equalize both com- 
mercial and social conditions, at once elevating the most un- 
fortunately located backwoodsman to the condition of the most 
fortunate townsman, and, on the other hand, elevating tl 
child of the slum to the condition of his most happy cowtry 
brother. It brings to all equality of opportunity. 

That the friends of liberty in the United States quickly 
realized the possibilities of this wonderful service is proved by 
the following extract from the report of the postal committee 
of the National House of Representatives of 1844: 

To content the man dwelling more remote from town, svith his lonely 
lot, by giving him regular and frequent means of intercommunica! : 
to assure the emigrant who plants his new home on the skirts 0! 
distant wilderness or prairie that he is not forever severed fro! 
kindred and society that still shares his interest and love; to pre 
those whom the swelling tide of population is constantly pressing | 
verge of the wilderness from sinking into the hunter or savage + 
to render the citizen, howsoever far from the seat of govern , 
worthy by proper knowledge and intelligence of his important pr! s 
as a sovereign constitutent of the Government; to diffuse throu 
all parts of the land enlightenment, social improvement, and_ nat ' 
affinities, elevating our people in the scale of civilization and bindings 
them together in patriotic affection—this, said the House posts! 
mittee of 1844, is the end of the post office. , 

Five years later Congressman Palfrey, of Massachusetts, in his ©: 
speech in behalf of an American uniform 2-cent letter rate, made in | 
House of Representatives February 21, 1849, echoed the same * 


ments: “I think much of colleges; I dearly love common schools 
I shall not at present undertake to say that cheap postage will not ' 
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I 
tell how soon it might be a question whether the mariner’s com- 


be an institution for education more efficient than any other. 


the art of printing had changed the condition of man more than 
system of postage. Never was a simpler mechanism devised for 
» out good and great effects. 


wi 

1 silver-tongued Elihu Burritt followed with the demand 
for 2 cheap ocean postage that would bind the nations together 
7 “hooks stronger than steel.” In 1856 President Tileston, 


f the New York Postal League, declared that the adoption of 


oO 


the system of uniform postal rates in England had reduced the 
cost of the service to one-fourth of the old régime. 
On the 10th of June, 1870, the eloquent Sumner congratulated 


the Senate that slavery being dead one more step might well 
be taken in behalf of a wider liberty by the establishment of a 
1-cent letter rate. And this is his language: 
Not to make money, but to promote the welfare of the people and 

to it » the happiness of all. Such is the precious object 1 would 
| _ and here I ask no such question as “ Will it pay?” It may 
not in revenue at once, but it will pay in what is above price. 
Inhappily the post office, whether at home or abroad, has been from 
t ecinning little more than a taxing machiné, a contrivance to 
! money. In England it was at times farmed out to the specu- 
ind then it was charged with the support of a royal mistress or 
For its profits only was it regarded and not for its agency 
coneerns of life. In other respects it was not unlike the 
nt, which was simply a usurpation for the benefit of a few. 
is much changed, at least among us, and government is the 
tion of the people for their good. c 
read of a mere taxing machine, a contrivance for making money, 
the post office should be an omnipresent minister, reaching out its 
titudinoys help and comfort into all the homes in our widespread 


is 


because Senators see the post office only in its least elevated, 
! to say its most vulgar, character that there is this hesitation. 
Contemplate for one moment, if you please, its great and beautiful 
fic It is the universal messenger of the people, bearing tidings 
all kinds, whether of business, hope, affection, charity, joy, or 
w, and articulates them throughout the land. There is nothing 
in can do, desire, or feel that is not contained in the various 
i uunding errands. The letters of a single day are the epitome 
of life, and this service is unceasing. Every day the messenger flies 
r the land from city to city, from town to town, from village to 
from house to house, leaving everywhere the welcome token. 
messenger is more than a winged mercury, with sandaled feet 
in hand, whose special care was-commerce. It is an angel 
lity as well as name, 
orf all existing departments, the post office is most entitled to con- 


is 


if 


n, for it is the most universal in its beneficence. That public 
which is the declared object of all the departments appears 

in its most attractive form. There is nothing which is not 
ed by the post office. is business in question? The post office is 


at hand with invaluable aid, quickening and multiplying its activities. 
$ charity? The post office is the good Samaritan, omnipresent in 
the highways of the land. 


rhe post office is carrier, interpreter, handmaid. Is it education? The 
post office is schoolmaster, with school for all and with scholars by 


Is it the service of the Government? The post office lends 
mpletely to this essential work that the national will is car- 
out noise or effort to the most remote post office, where would 
that national unity with irresistible guaranty of equal rights to all 

s the glory of the Republic. 


10n 


ried wit! 


In 1874 the German postmaster general, Dr. Stephan, estab- 
ed the World Letter Post Union, projected in 1862 by the 
an Postmaster General, Montgomery Blair. 


Ameri 
Unite 
proposal for an international parcel post. In 1880 the German 
suggestion became an established fact, but without the coopera- 
tion of the United States. In 1885 the convention of Lisbon 
ced the parcel limit of 1880 from 7 to 11 pounds ond ex- 
uded its services to a population of 262,000.000. 

_ An international C. O. D. service, the issue of letters of 
identity, the transport of letters and boxes of declared value, 


In 1878 the 


nist 
Chil 


L¢ 


ind postal subscriptions for newspapers and magazines either ac- | 


companied or quickly followed the international parcel post. 
Domestic pareel services were rapidly established in almost 
every civilized country and in many half-civilized countries, 
With ever-widening weight limits and ever-diminishing rates. 

Tn ISS5 the blind Postmaster General Fawcett presided at the 
birth of the English pareel post, and in 1890 Sir George Findlay, 
anager of the London & Northwestern Railroad, said of it: 

.. Lhe parcel post compared with its elder brother, “the letter post,” 
is yet in its infancy, but it has almost at a bound become one of tlic 
sreat institutions of the country and has fully justified its inception. 


tax on parcels under 300 pounds, technically called ‘ smalls,” 


has been inecreared from 4 per cent on the larger parcels to 500 
per cent on the smaller, but not only has the post office pro- 
tected the 11-pound packet from this increased tax, on par- 
a ‘S over 1 pound the rate has been decreased one-third. To-day 
the Engiish postal leader, Henniker Heaton, is advocating a 112- 
pound C.O0.D parcel pos*, with rates of 2 cents a pound, minimum 
: a 00 cents on a 112-pound parcel—this to save the small 
‘armers of England from the rapacity of the private transport 
“olupanies, whose extortionate taxes and inadequate service, he 


ch : “oo mene : : 
“us, are devastating the country and causing-a national loss 
Of $300,000,000 a year. 
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Experience is proving the British and colonial parcel post, 
with its rates of 24 cents on a 3-pound parcel, 48 cents on 7 
pounds, 72 cents on larger parcels up to 11 pounds, to be a most 
effective mechanism for the enrichment of both England and 
her colonies. 

The year 1885 saw the United States provided with a uniform 
2 cents-an-ounce letter post, a cent-an-ounce 4-pound merchan- 
dise post, and, what has proved of inestimable value as the 
citadel of the liberty and independence of the American press 
as well as a means of public education, a cent-a-pound—publie 
school, public advertising—post that has fully justified all the 
claims of Palfrey and of Sumner. 

During the 10 years following 1885, however, the expressman 


held well-nigh supreme sway at Washington. The splendid 
postal schemes projected by Postmasters General Vilas and 


Wanamaker were effectually sidetracked. 

Mr. Vilas would have solved the question of railway mail pay 
by the government ownership of postal cars, saving thereby the 
full value of the cars every year. 

Mr, Wanamaker would have reorganized the whole service on 
a business basis, and would have secured to us a t-cent letter 
rate, 10-cent telegrams, 3-cent telephones, house-to-house collec- 
tion and delivery, a steadily extending parcel post, foreign and 
domestic, but the four great express in 
path and damned his every movement forward. They cut off 
the free reforwarding system from everything but first-class 
matter. In 1896 they reenacted the law restricting the weight 
limit of merchandise to 4 pounds. The same year Congressman 
Loud, chairman of the House postal committee, brought for- 
ward a most subtle proposition for the absorption of the post 
office by the railways, proposing as a first step the abolition of 
that great organ of public intelligence—the cent-a-pound pub- 
lishers’ post. 

This purpose was clearly set forth in the following statement 
of Mr. Loud, thrice repeated in the reports on his various bills 
attacking the second-class service: 


companies stood his 


There is much maudlin sentiment among many of our people about 


| the Post Office Department. Many compare it with the War and 
Navy Departments, and say it should not be run for profit or even to 
pay the expense of operation, but should be supported by taxation and 


Is it the precious intercourse of friends? | 


run in the interest of and for the people. To our mind, however, there 
is no comparison ; the one is for the defense of the Nation as a whole; 
no one individual needs their protecting arm more than another, and 
all are taxed according to their means for their support. The Post 
Office Department is an accommodation to the great mass of our people, 
but not an absolute necessity; private means could as well, or better, 


| be adapted to the transmission of our mails, and in the opinion of the 





In recent years—since 1892—the English private transport | 


writer of this report—and that opinion is formed after many years of 
practical and theoretical experience in postal affairs—could be so done 
much more cheaply, with quicker dispatch, and better satisfaction to 
the people. 

Up to 1S8S7 it was unlawful to exchange salable merchandise 
by mail between the United States and any foreign country. Our 
parcel-post convention of 1SST with Mexico first infringed upon 
this express commandment, but no other important parcel-post 


> 3 4 ““ | convention followed until 1899, when President McKinley estab- 
(/ States cast one of the 15 votes approving of Dr. Stephan’s | 


lished the first European parcel-post convention—that with 
Germany. The special characteristic of this convention was 
that it allowed each country to determine the tax paid on its 
export parcels. Previous to this convention our Government 
had made a few conventions with the West Indies and 
South American Governments, but in each had dictated 
the conditions of the service in both directions—12 cents a 
pound each way; $1.52 on 11-pound packets. Under the con- 
vention with Germany our Government still continued this tax 
on American export parcels, while Germany taxed her export 
parcels to the United States—11 pounds, 58 cents. The scheme 
was a triumphant from the start; naturally enough, 


some 


ease 


success 


however, the American-bound packets largely exceeded those 
from America to Germany, both in weight and in number. 
In 1902, American bound, 44,952, average weight over 74 


pounds; Germany bound, 24,694, weighing on an average only 
2% pounds. The total number of parcels thus interchanged be- 
tween Germany and the United States in 1902 reached the large 
amount of 69,646, while the total international service of the 
United States amounted to only 149,916 parcels, having a weight 
of 662,502 pounds, a little over 331 tons. 

The enormous German business and its bulky packets so 
frightened the American authorities that they forthwith notified 
the German Government that although Tunis and Egypt and 
Spain were able to handle 11-pound packets the United States 
found such a weight altogether beyond their ability. On the 
1st of July, 1903, the weight limit of our parcel service with 
yermany was therefore cut down to 4 pounds 6 ounces. From 
that time forward our international parcel service stood prac- 
tically still until the spring of 1909, when President Taft re- 
vived the old 11-pound parcel-post convention with Germany 
and inaugurated a series of similar conventions with other 
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European countries, 


which leave our parcel-post services, inter- 


nation national, as follows: 

Weight limit: Foreign, 11 pounds; domestic, 4 pounds. 

Rates fo the United States, about 8 cents per pound; from United 
Sta 12 cents per pound; within United States, 16 cents per pound. 

I Norway (24 pounds), 16 cents; to Norway, 36 cents; domestic, 
6 its 

From Germany (43 pounds), 33 cents; to Germany, 60 cents; domes- 
t é~ cents 

From Italy (7 pounds), 39 cents: to Italy, 84 cents: domestic, $1.12. 

From Great Britain (7 pounds), 55 cents; to Great Britain, 84 cents; 
domestic, $1.12 

From Italy (11 pounds), 79 cents; to Italy, $1.32; domestic, $1.76. 

From Great Britain (11 pounds), 79 cents; to Great Britain, $1.32; 
domestic, $1.76 

From Germany (11 pounds), 81 cents; to Germany, $1.32; domestic, 
$1.76 

Under these new arrangements the international parcel-post 
services are growing with leaps and bounds. For the year end- 


ing June 30, 1911, the Americar 
615,260, the average weight being 2.96 pounds. The number 
of parcels received amounted to 359,219, the average weight 
being 4.68 pounds. The total weight of the parcels dispatched 
wis 1,524,628 pounds; received, 1,680,724 pounds, 

The following figures will give some idea of the parcel ex- 
ports of the leading commercial countries: 


parcels dispatched numbered 


Exports by post, 1909. 


International C. O. D. 


: - Ia ranle of s»clare 
pene Par< S te lared pari els dispatched 
| —— mai! orders. 
| 
| Number Number Value. Number. Value. 
SET cadens taeiiiessiey 15,840,127 | 509,386 | $36,265,000 | 1,342,960 | $9,712,000 
MIE o.oo ts oucedaes's 16,321, 220 | 487,220 | 104, 818, 000 ks saree eee 
ee eee ee 5, 456 R59, 000 37, 689, 000 576, 52 4,511, 000 
Gr Britain 2,7 2 = Pre ee ee 
eS RPE SS 3. 318, 099 | 9, 764, 090 857, 371 2, 255, 000 
Switzerland .............. 1, 292, 525 18, 366, 000 167, 962 1, 100, 000 





As compared with the nations of Europe our foreign parcel 
post is yet but an infant, but the fact that the weight of our 
export parcels increased in 1911 by more than 22 per cent over 
1910, and the number of the parcels increased by 18 per cent, 
indicates what might happen if President Taft and Postmaster 
General Hitchock should cut down our export parcel rate to 8 
cents a pound, and thus place us somewhat on a par with our 
Kuropean friends in their exports by post to the United States, 
and should at the same time arrange with our foreign friends 
for the insurance of the merchandise exchanged to their full 
value. 

In his report of 1911 Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Stewart says of the increase of our business with the outside 
world: 

The increase in the number and weight of parcels sent to foreign 
countries is a clear indication of the advantages which it offers to 
American exporters, who have no other cheap and convenient means 
of conveying commodities of small bulk to foreign ports. 


The necessity of a cheap and efficient parcel or sample post 


| a 


as 2 supplement to the American advertisers’ cent-a-pound post | 


was well expressed by Mr. Milton Jackson in his address on a 
parcel before the International Commercial Congress of 
Philadelphia in 1899: 

llowever— 

Said Mr. Jackson 
men differ In opinion upon subsidies and tariffs, there are some propo- 


sitions upon which we all agre« To whatever cotntry we belong, we 
do not object to receiving free samples of products of any other nation 


post 
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labeled, and a demand for that brand of coffee would instantly er:a{ 
orders for stocks from our leading grocers. = 

The matter of import and export duty may be referred to the ovor. 
sight of the Consular Service, and can be easily adjusted in each inqj- 


vidual case according to the law,of the land interested. 

Let us join in a proposal. Let this Congress declare for a uniy 
parcel post—as universal as the World Letter Post Union. 

As for the people of the United States, now that they are about to 
develop a colonial policy, now that they have in part learned that wa 
may not safely depend upon our home markets to keep the whe of 
industry moving and our laborers well paid, shall we not accey; . 
lessons set by England and by Germany and copied (as to parcel 
within the limits of our own country? 

Let us adopt every facility, remove every unjust barrier, and eo 


al 


post) 


ent 
our friendship by treaties——postal treaties—tbat shall bind our eo; on 
interests and enable the people of the nation most remote from {hoca 
United States to share with us and we with them in all gifts tha; an 
be transported that make for human comfort and the progress of {he 
race, 

And the congress voted unanimously in favor of Mr. Jack. 


som’s proposition, praying the United States and all other eoiy. 
tries to join in the International Parcel Post Union. Public. 
spirited citizens of New York City have ably supported this ep- 
lightened policy, Mr. James L. Cowles, of the Postal Progress 
League, giving much of his valuable time to spreading the 
gospel of advance. 

Under the differentiation of modern industry the world offers 


nene too large a market for the satisfaction of our wants and 
the disposal of our wares, none too wide opportunities for our 


enjoyment and our employment. 

The demand of the times for the reduction of the cost of 
living and for the widening of the opportunities for getting a 
living can only be met, I believe, by the breaking down of +) 
legal barriers that now hinder international intercourse and by 
world-wide postal service, covering the whole business of 
publie transportation and transmission—a service managed by 
a United States of the world, with low, uniform rates steadily 
diminishing with the improvement of our postal machinery 1 
its more efficient management, until the time shall quickly come 
when the weakest hand, the most timid voice, shall reach to tt 
ends of the earth and command its richest treasures, 


ic 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE WHITE, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 24, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 191 
for other purposes. : 

Mr. WHITE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the Post Office appropriation bil! was 
unser consideration in the House a few days ago it afforded | 
much pleasure to vote in favor of the amendment of the g 
man from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] to increase the salai of 
watchmen, messengers, and laborers $100 4 year. 

I was also deeply interested in the discussion which took place 
regarding the appropriation to provide for promotion of 75 per 


cent, instead of 50 per cent as heretofore, of the clerks and 
carriers to the highest grades in their respective offices. Juids- 
ing from the remarks of my colleague from Ohio [Mr. ALieN] 


there will be sufficient appropriation to provide for the ) 
tion of every efficient clerk and carrier to the highest graces 


| who will be eligible for promotion, as the normal! changes in 


on earth, accompanied by deseription and price quotation. We all 
prefer to purchase only of what our eves have beheld. Confidence 
inust be fel’ before we can corsent to make an investment. 

The merchant or producer who can not present a sample of the 
goods offered is at a great disadvantage in competition with his com- 
petitor who has samples on exhibition and who carries them to his | 


prospective market 

Commerce is made up of trade in two important classes of products— 
staple goods and specialties. What may be staple in one market may 
be a rare specialty in another. 

While staples form the greater volume, specialties educate those who 


receive them. Specialties are the product of the latest thought. | 
Specialti sell at the greatest per cent profit. It is for the producer | 
of specialties we speak, and not less for the producer than for the | 
consumer, This is a reciprocal matter. 


for the products of the small 
have thousands of these, none 


And, again, we speak 
In the United States we 
individually afford to bear 


of whom can 


the ends of the earth. 
All specialties must be advertised, must be sampled by the pur- 
chaser before he will buy, and the producer must bear the expense of 


introducing his specialty and of rendering it a staple in tke market. 

We claim that the simplest and most effective foreign advertisement 
is by sample, and that by parcel post these may be most easily dis- 
tributed. By this means remote nations may discover mutual interests 
in the products of the other, and friendly and more intimate relations 
would aaturally follow. 

Send from Brazil to a hundred selected names taken from the Blue 
Book of Philadelphia 100 samples of some extra-delicious coffee, duly 


' 
manufacturer. 4 : eager 
| ceive the congratulations of the Members of this House for | 
the expense of sending capable salesmen to | 





| in the Post Office appropriation bill. 


the service through death, resignations, and transfers wi 
more than sufficient to make up the remainder of the 25 jer 
cent not provided for in this bill. I sincerely hope and ¢! 
that this is so, as these letter carriers and clerks in post offices 
are the men who perform the real work, and they should receive 
proper encouragement by way of promotions when deser' 
I also favor Mr. ALLEN’s bill for automatic promotions to [licse 
highest grades. 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads should re 
recommendations for new legislation which they have covered 
That the different items 
submitted to the House for consideration are ones that | 
Members desired to vote upon is attested by the vote in support 
of the special rule that will permit this new legislation to be 
considered as regular business. I heartily favor section ». 
which provides an eight-hour workday for letter carriers and 
post-office clerks, as I believe that these men are entitled to the 
benefits of an eight-hour law just as much as are other et 


| 
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ees in the Government service. I was always under the | 


belief that the postal employees worked but eight hours a day, | 
and it was not until I became a Member of this body and have 
made inquiry in order that I could vote intelligently that I 


‘giscovered the true conditions. When the general debate is 
finished and section 5 of the bill comes before the House for a 
yo it will afford me much pleasure to be recorded in favor of | 
eight-hour day for these clerks and carriers. 
am also heartily@in favor of the section in the bill which 
| erant the right of petition to the postal employees and per- 
them te present their grievances to their Member of Con- 
ecs without fear of losing their positions. Much has been 
about the famous “ gag rule” since the appropriation bill 
has been under consideration, much of which I heartily indorse. 
I believe that the constitutional rights of the civil-service em- 
ployees have been taken away from them through the Executive | 
promulgated by President Roosevelt and reissued by | 
| 


vi 


an 








oraer 
President Taft, but which, I am pleased to say, has been modi- 
fied by the President in an order issued a short time ago. 

The postal service is the one branch of the Government that 
r and dear to the public. We should endeavor to make 
the service as perfect as possible and give to the public every 


is ne 


benefit in the way of the prompt delivery of the mail. 
W. should also give fair consideration to the employees in 
the postal service and accord them, at least, the same treatment 


as is enjoyed by employees in other branches of the Government 
It is my opinion that a contented and satisfied work- 
force makes a progressive and perfect service. 


r 
= 4 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill, 








SPEECH 

or 
HORACE M. 
OF IOWA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON, TOWNER, 


Friday, April 26, 1912, 


On the bill (HI. R. 21279) making r»propriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and | 
for other purposes, } 


Mr. TOWNER said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to congratulate the House and the 
people of the country. on the spirit of fairness which has 
brought before us for consideration the provisions of this bill 
relating to highway improvement. Many bills have been intro- 
duced, and gentlemen who presented them were anxious that 
their particular proposition should be favorably considered. 
But the desire for the public good through the attainment 


speedily of legislation has overcome individual preference and 

pride, and I believe that all or nearly all the sponsors of those 

individual bills are now supporting this compromise measure. 
rhe bill reads as follows: 


rhat for the purposes af this act certain highways of the several 


States, and the civil subdivisions thereof, are classified as follows: 
Class A shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
Which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practicably 
necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality, well 
drained, with a road track not less than 9 feet wide composed of shell, 
Vitrified brick, or macadam, graded, crowned, compacted, and main- 
tuned In such manner -that it shall have continuously a firm, smooth | 
é and al! other roads having a road track not less than 9 feet 
Wice of a construction equally smooth, firm, durable, and expensive, 
ar ntinuously kept in proper repair. Class B shall embrace roads | 
c less than 1 mile in length, upon which no grade shall be steeper 
than is reasonably and practicably necessary in view of the natural 
° posraphy of the locality, well drained, with a road track not less than 
: wide composed of burnt clay, gravel, or a proper combination of 
8 ind clay, sand and gravel, or rock and gravel, constructed and 
: ined in such manner as to have continuously a firm, smooth sur- 
i Class C shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length 
\ vhich no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practicably | 
sary in view of the natural topography of the locality, with ample | 
B altehes, so constructed and crowned as to shed water quickly into | 
the side ditches, continuously kept well compacted and with a firm, 
‘i surface by dragging or other adequate means, so that it shall 
© reasonably passable for wheeled vehicles at all times. That when- 
ever the United States shall use any highway of any State, or civil sub- 
fivision thereof, which falls within classes A, B, or C, for the purpose | 
\), “'ansporting rural mail, compensation for such use shall be made at | 
the rate of $25 per annum per mile for highways of class A, $20 per | 
‘nnim per mile for highways of class B, and $15 per annum per mile 
os ighways of class C. The United States shall not pay any com- 
vided fn or toll for such use of such highways other than that pro- 
al a in this section, and shall pay no compensation whatever for 
‘ ~ OF any highway not falling within classes A, B, or C. That any 
i ‘on arising as to the proper classification of any road used for 


; ‘nsporting rural mail shall be determined by the Secretary of Agri- | 
ont ms That the compensation herein provided for shall be paid at the | 
o'! of each fiseal year by the Treasurer of the United States upon war- 


| for 
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rants drawn upon him by the Postmaster General to the officers entitled 
to the custody of the funds of the respective highways entitled to com- 
pensation under this act. 

The provisions of this paragraph shall go into effect on the Ist day 
of July, 1913. 

This legislation is not impliedly or remotely within the power 
of Congress, it is directly within the express terms of the grant 
of power in the Constitution. That instrument confers upon 
Congress the power “to establish post offices and post roads.” 
Congress has exercised the power thus granted directly by build- 


ing and maintaining post roads through appropriations from 
the National Treasury. But for the most part this has been 


unnecessary, for in ‘he evolution of transportation our princi- 
pal post roads lave become the railroads, which have been 
built and are maintained by private enterprise. We have exer- 
cised the power indirectly by.making them our agents and pay- 
ing them by appropriations for the carriage of the mails. This 
has been to the advantage of both parties, for the Government 
has been saved from the immense cost of building and maintain 
ing roads and the roads have certainly been well paid for the 
service rendered; besides, many of the great trunk lines have 
been richly subsidized by grants of land from the public domain. 

Lately we have taken a further step in the development of 
the service contemplated and provided for by the Constitution. 
The General Government has established the rural free-delivery 
system, by which the agents of the Government use directly 
immediate governmental purposes the country highways, 
These highways were built by the people and have been main- 
tained by the people for the use of the people. 

It is not contemplated that the Government will build or im- 
prove them, or maintain them, or supervise them. These bur- 
dens will be borne by the States, the local municipalities, and 
the adjoining landowners. But since the Government has be- 
come directly interested in the character of the roads and in 
their maintenance, because its agents and representatives are in 
constant: use of them, it is both’ wise as a policy and as an act 
of justice to those upon whom rest the principal burden of build- 
ing and maintaining them that it should make some contribution 
to their maintenance. 

To do so, as we have seen, is within the power of Congress 


without any straining of the constitutional warrant. It is ex- 
clusively a question of policy for this body to consider and 
| determine. The provision is moderate in its terms, it is fair, 


it will be capable of easy application, and its benefits will be 
widely and equitably distributed. 

It is unnecessary in this presence to argue the great, 
mense, benefit that has followed the establishment 
free-delivery system. From every standpoint it 


the im- 
of the rural 
proven a 


has 


blessing, which is by no means limited to those immediately 


served. It has brought the city and the into ¢ 


country ose 
commercial relations, and so has benefited them both mate- 
| rially. But its benefits are not to be measured by its financial 
advantages. In the dissemination of intelligence, as an effective 


means of education, as an instrument in the moral enli; 
ment of the people, it has proved of immense value. Gentlemen 
on this floor during this debate have spoken of the system 

not self-sustaining, as being a burden to the carrying of which 
the cities were generously contributing. But there is not > 
of them who will propose the abandonment of the system, nor 
will they contend that it has not justified its establishment, nor 


will they assert that there is any other appropriation that is 
more wisely expended. There is not one of them but will list 
it as one of the greatest of the achievements of our national 
administration and glory in it as a notable triumph of our mod- 
ern civilization. 

It is most fortunate, Mr. Speaker, when in the exercise of its 
appropriating power Congress can not only justify an expendi- 
ture to its immediate object, but can at the same time by such 
act stimulate and assist some great and worthy cause, the «a 
complishment of which is generally desired and of admitted 
public benefit. Such is the case in the present instance. It 

| confidently believed that the cause of good roads in the United 
| States will receive from our contemplated action an in 

|} and encouragement that will go far toward securing the }» 

nent improvement of the principal highways of the « try. 
For this reason it is not alone as payment for the immediate 
use of the public roads that the appropriations contemplated by 
this act can be justified. The amounts paid will be small, it is 
true, but they will serve as a premium for local interest and a 
a reward for enterprise. It will establish standards th will 
become recognized and to secure which effort will be directed. 
To be without the right to claim the Government’s aid will 
imply lack of public spirit. For one community to receive it 
and another to fail of its receipt will be in the nature of a re 


proach. With already the great interest in the improvement of 
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highways which is nation-wide in extent, with the earnest effort 
of thousands of enthusiasts who are devoting time and money 
unselfishly to this work, with State and local activities in the 


sme direction, it is confidently believed that this encourage- 
ment on the part of the National Government will bring results 
many times greater than the amount of the mere expenditure | 


would imply. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCat], who holds 


the admiration and respect of every Member of this House, says | 
| be true, the economic importance of this initial and materia! 


| part of transportation may be understood and appreciated. 
build them, to pay for them, and to exercise jurisdiction over | 


that the passage of this act means that the Government is to 
take control in the end of the local roads in the country, to 


them, and adds that “it is the wildest measure of centralization 
| have ever seen presented to the Congress.” With the utmost 
respect, I must differ from the view thus expressed. 
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sened return to the farmer, or a greater cost to the consumer, or 
both. If the cost of the delivery of a manufactured article is .s5 
great from the station to the farm as from the factory to the 
station, then that enhanced cost must be paid either by a 
price to the manufacturer, a greater price to the farmer, or }x; 
All the commercial relations of the business world are affe. 


SS 


} 
i, 


ed 
by transportation, and all are alike interested in the elements 
that affect it. It has been said that 75 per cent of the wor!:|'s 
commerce starts for its destination on cotntry roads. If t)\.; 


In fact it has been entirely ignored in the past. It has bee 
| given no consideration as a part of the productive cost of food 


| 


To pay | 


for the use of the country roads is no more a measure of cen- | 


tralfzation than to pay for the use of the railroads. To pay 
for the use of the country roads will no more lead to the build- 
ing of them than has the payment to the railroadg led to the 
building or absorption of them. We must expect to see exten- 
sions of governmental activities in the future as we have in the 
past. But for the most part it has brought blessings and not 
disaster to our people. I am not disposed to go far in the ab- 
sorption of individual activities or State functions by the Gen- 
eral Government, but he must be a poor observer of the trend 
of government who does not see that as the several needs of 
men become more exacting and their relations more complex 
there will be. a constantly increasing range of governmental 
activities. What proportion of individual rights will have to 
be sacrificed in this inevitable trend it is impossible accurately 
to determine, but it is doubtful if the real liberty of the citizen, 
which is not license but which is ordered restraint, is not in- 
creased rather than diminished by this process, at least in a 
reasonable degree. The unrestrained savage in his primeval 
wood is not the highest type of a freeman, but rather the citizen 
of a constitutional government who obeys the laws which re- 


strain his wrongful impulse and who obeys those conventions | 


which find the highest exercise of individual powers not in self- 
indulgence, but in the respect and in the service of his fellow 
men. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kent] objects to the bill 
because it would seatter the appropriations which he thinks 
should be concentrated in building a few great national high- 
ways. I can not agree with the wisdom of this view. To build 
a few great national highways may be objectionable on at least 
two grounds. For the Government to build and undertake the 
supervision and maintenance of a great highway through a 
State an entirely unnecessary extension of the 
authority into a State’s jurisdiction. Under the proposed law 
the National Government does not undertake to build, maintain, 
or supervise the roads within a State. That is all left to local 
authority. It merely provides that if such local authorities 
bring their reads which are used by the National Government 
up to a certain standard the Government will assist in the main- 
tenance of that standard, primarily for the benefit of the service. 
Another objection is that to select a few favored localities for 
the benefits which will follow the particular improvement by 
the National Government of selected highways will be a species 
of favoritism which will be intrinsically unjust and which will 


is 


meet with the disapproval of the large majority of the people. 


The propesed law treats all alike. Whenever the specified 
standard is attained the benefit follows. It may be fairly ex- 
pected that the proposition will be regarded as reasonable and 
just by the people generally. 

Other gentlemen object to the bill on the ground that it em- 
barks the Government upon a broad scheme of national high- 
way improvement. I do not so understand it; but if it did it 
would do no more than has been done by every other civilized 
nation of the world. The countries that stand highest in the 
accomplishment of good roads those 


are which have gone 
farthest in the nationalization of their highway systems. But 


in truth the present bill does not in the slightest extent commit 
the Government to any such policy. It does not build the roads; 
it does not supervise them; it only agrees to pay a fair return 
for the use of the State’s highways by its own officers, in the 
performance of its own duties, upon certain conditions which it 
specifies. 

It seems impossible for many to understand that it is not 
alone a question of importance to the farmer whether roads are 
good or bad. In fact, all are affected thereby. The food sup- 
plies for the cities and the deliveries from their merchants are 
directly influenced by the condition of the roads. If it costs as 
much, and it is shown that it does, to transport on bad roads 
the farmers’ product to the station as from the station to its 
final destination, that cost must in some way be paid by a les- 





national | 


| 





| or 


products. The high cost of living can not be determined uy!e<s 
this important portion of such cost be considered. The 
of the transportation and distribution of many food prod 
exceeds the original cost of production. To materially reduce 
the transportation cost should bring a better price to the 
original producer and a lesser price to the ultimate consu: 

But material interests are not alone involved. The mor;! 
intellectual, and social interests of all our people are also n 
less affected. It is these considerations which 
question to one of primary importance. 
has said: 

The greatest drawback to farm life to-day is the condition of ; 
average country road, and the improvement of our roads is of ¢ 
importance to the farmers than any other suggested legislative 1 s 
Bad roads make farming both unprofitable and undesirable. Ther 1 
be no question but that the deplorable condition of our roads i 
large extent responsible for the dissatisfaction with country life, 
drives so many of our people into the towns and cities. 


is 


raise 


As ex-Gov. Bacheldor 


Gloomy pictures are being drawn. The decay of country 
ing, the abandonment of farms and farm life, poor schovls, 
poor churches, homes stricken with social poverty, sordid views 
of life, selfish aims, lowered standards, the hopelessness of unen- 
lightened toil—all these, it is said, are the results of the 
tion of farm life. These pictures are manifestly overdrawn, 
but enough remains of the undesirability of farm life sew 


gated from the activities and interests of our national life to 
warrant our utmost endeavor to bring about better condit ; 
That our rural population is now stationary or diminishing 


is certainly an ominous fact. Our rural population ought to 


increase at least as rapidly as our national ratio. It is good 
to hear that the “ back-to-the-farm” movement has been in- 


augurated. But it would be better to know that the stay-on- 
the-farm system has been established. The rural population will 
grow rapidly enough if the boys and girls will stay on the farm. 
There will be accessions if country life is made desirable, and 
race suicide has not yet become a country practice. At present 
we exchange about 99 strong country boys and sweet country 
girls who go to the cities for one broken-down and decrepit man 
or woman who moves to the country to recuperate a facsed- 
out life. The exchange is neither fair nor safe. When tlie 
country boy shall find his life work on the farm and prejre 
for it and rejoice in it, and when the country lass shall cease 
to sigh for the unreal and fated happiness of city life, then will 
the conditions of substantial prosperity—and may we not siy 
of national perpetuity—be assured. 

For the reasons stated and because I believe that the passace 
of this bill will materially contribute to the benefit of tlic 
farmer and to the welfare and happiness of our rural coni- 
munities I favor the adoption of the proposed act. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill—Good Roads. 


SPEECH 


HON. RUFUS HARDY, 
OF TEXAS, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, April 23, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the servic 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 5v, | ’ 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. HARDY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under leave to print, briefly I wish to give 
my reasons for voting for what is known as the Shackleford 
good-roads amendment, as amended. I sympathize very 
strongly with some of the reasons urged by some of the gentic- 
men opposed to this measure, especially those urged by | 
colleague from Texas {Mr. Bratt]. But, Mr. Chairman, i ao 
not agree that no public demand for this legislation or legis!«- 























tir this character exists. In fact, in my State there has 
he id was prior to the Denver convention a considerable 


, nm and advocacy in favor of some such 
There were many letters and publications urging it in the daily 


ss. und, as I recall it, very iittle voice was given to any 
oppos n to it. When the Denver convention met the people 


‘seemed to be, almost unanimously in favor of this or 
legislation, and so that convention dealt with this 


some ilar 

question in its platform and adopted this plank: 
Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
intenance of post roads. 


\ir. Chairman, I do not and have never claimed that a 
D) ic national convention can never make a mistake, but 
Id m that when our convention speaks plainly on a sub- 


s representatives here of our party, are bound by its 
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legislation. | 


until that declaration is reversed or withdrawn by | 


succeeding convention. When our convention meets at 


L re doubtless the strong reasons urged by gentlemen 
day will be considered. This measure may be faulty, 
| ess its opponents can propose some measure less objec- 
tic e, that will meet the pledge and promise of our platform, 
I bound in good faith to support it. Some gentlemen de- 


clare here that this measure does not comply with our platform. | 


em then why they do not offer a substitute for it that 
» comply. 
because they have made up their minds that 


The real fact is that they oppose this bill or 
they | 


in future be able to secure higher tariffs. far as obtaining 
revenue is concerned, I believe that the of the peop! 
and the real representatives of the people have determined that 
if we need more revenue to pay the expenses of government we 
must and will find other ways and means to provide it than by 


So 


Masses e 


increasing our tariff burdens. For one I will never vote to 
increase or make heavier the tariff burden for any purpose; 
but. on the contrary, I will vote for any nd al onstit ial 
measures to put the burdens of government upon the shoulders 
of those able to bear them. There is no possible question of 
the constitutional power of Congress to aid in struction and 
maintenance of post roads, because the Cons it ‘ ex 

| pressly authorizes it as it does the building o1 inte nee of 
post offices. From all these considerations, Mr. Chair ’ 
cause the Constitution authorizes it; because our last nat il 
platform demands some measure of this kind: b use be { 
or fairer measure has been proposed by those who o it 

and because I know its benefits to the people at large w be 


prefer to violate the platform rather than obey it on this one | 
subject. Otherwise I ask again, Why do not they propose some | 


» that is a better measure and does comply with, does 
pledge to the people? 
Mr. Chairman, independently of the Denver platform, I 
prepared to oppose all Federal aid to State and local 


authorities in the construction and maintenance of post roads. 
I f sure that a wider discussion and maturer study of the 
question will bring forth a better measure. There is no more 
impo question for our people than that of good roads. 
The people are going to have and ought to have good roads. 
The only question that will be debated by the earnest advo- 


of good roads will be whether the Federal Government 


should or shall have any part in building or maintaining them— 


whether the States and localities should alone bear the whole 
expense. The main use of public roads is State and local, but 
not all. I will not enlarge on this, but I must say that Federal 
money expended on roads will be of far more value dollar for | 
dollar than money expended for many things that we now 
spend it for. Nor do I believe that this measure will ever 
prevent the lowering of the tariff, and, notwithstanding my 


vote for this measure, I shall also vote for every reduction of 
duty that shall be proposed on all common necessaries; and if 
it shall happen that tariff duties shall be insufficient to meet 
the legal expenditures of the Government, we will adopt other 
ineans of raising the needed revenue. I believe roads are worth 
more than the improvement of rivers, or the building of battle- 
ships, or the building of numberless public buildings for post 
‘Ss in our small towns. 

Good roads will be worth millions and hundreds of millions 


‘Tt 
one 


incalculable, I shall vote for the pending measure 


Post Office Appropriation Bill—Progressive Democracy. 


SPEECH 


| 


HON. RICHARD E& 


NEW 


CONNELL, 


ae 
OF YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 25, 1972, 


| On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations f the service of the 

Post Office Department for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1915, and 

for other purposes. 

Mr. CONNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Speaking to some representatives of Columbia 
University in New York City the other day, William J. Bryan, 
thrice the Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States, said, in substance, that be was afraid to make a Demo 
cratic speech these days, because as certain as he made such 


a speech some one promptly appropriated it as his own and 
proceeded to sweep Republican primary elections with it. 


Listening yesterday in this House to the terrific philippic 
|of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camrseii], in which he 
| applied to an ex-Republican President of this Nation denun 
tions which sounded strangely like echoes from the stump of 
his own party hurled at a Democratic candidate for President 
in 1896, memory itself, that “only friend that grief can cali 
its own,” sighed at the change which has come over the political 
horizon. 


of dollars to the people. Every dollar spent in wisely im- | 
proving public roads is worth many dollars in convenience and | 


‘ ving 
when we achieve them or help to achieve them for ourselves. 
t} 

era 


t I believe that whatever aid we might receive from the Gen- 
| Government or the State governments, the localities specially 
affected, ought to bear the chief burden and retain the chief con- 
trol of all our public roads. If the localities do this they will 
guard against extravagance and graft and make it sure all the 
money spent is honestly used. Some scheme can be devised 
Whereby all the interests concerned—State, local, and national— 
liay contribute their equitable proportion of the moneys re- 
(uired to construct an adequate system of public roads to meet 
the requirements of a splendid and growing devélopment of our 
country, which now has the poorest system of roads perhaps 
‘mong all the great and progressive nations of the world. Let 
tie repeat, it has been strongly urged that the expenditures 
under this bill and under measures likely to follow will be very 

‘arge and that if we embark on the policy of Federal aid to 
- ic roads we will be compelled to raise still higher all tariff 
ales, 

_ These objections are serious, and if I believed the latter propo- 
sition true I would vote against this measure; but, Mr. Chair- 
han, I do not so believe. On the contrary, I believe that we 
have made our tariff generally so high and prohibitive of im- 
ports that we will be compelled to lower our tariffs if we would 
a our revenue. And further, Mr. Chairman, I do not be- 
a our tariff rates will ever be raised simply to increase 

enue. Only the special pleadings of protected interest will 


to all who use them, but we only appreciate blessings | 
So | 


And, as if to add to what an irreverent politician of my sec 
tion used to call “ hilarity on the back seats,” the distinguishes 
Nebraskan added that he would not be surprised if the no» 
nation to be made at Chicago this summer, over which insurge 
and standpatter, in grand combination, are opening 
highway for the on-marching Democracy straight to the door 
the White House, would come to him. 
When I asked for time in this debate, Mr. Chairman, it 


a bro 


not that I might undertake to add to the sum of knowledge 
| statistics, or theories in the discussion. I only hoped to poin 


out a few evidences of what I call progressive Democracy, 
which I believe the vast majority of the American people 


turn for refuge from governmental ills and the bold pretensions 


of ambition in the next election. 


I find these evidences in the pending bill. For instance, it is 
provided in this bill that steel cars shall be used on railroads 
for the Railway Mail Service, there being something like eleven 
hundred wooden cars now in use, each one of which is aimos 
sure to be wrecked beyond hope, should accident occur, and 


with them the lives of the faithful mail clerks almost ce iin 
to be lost. 
Not long since, Mr. Chairman, I listened to Andrew € 


that eminent conservator of commercial resources und ext 

radical for politically protected business, tell how long ce 
he foresaw that the steel cars had to come. He saw (that the 
time was at hand when steel cars for ore, iron, coal, machinery, 
marble, and other inanimate essentials to business would sup- 
plant the wooden cars. In an age of great business it was 
natural that the master of the steel industry should foresee the 
development which was to add so much to his fortunes. For 


years we have seen the steel car used for almost everything in 
railroad transportation, yet here we are to-day providing for 
ears of like safety, in which the brave publie servants of the 
whole people face dangers almost as terrible as those which 
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lurk in the sea, and we are content to wait for them until 1917 | 


lest existing contracts might be interfered with. 

But the evidence of progressive Democracy shines in the fact 
that steel cars for the Railway Mail Service will surely come 
result of this legislation. This Congress, sir, will live up 
to the commands of the people, and the people will do the rest. 
I cal] this progressive Democracy because of the note of human- 
ity which rings true as it Through the long years 
of the domination 
in the House debates aplenty about 


spec 


isa 


progresses, 


per cent, no end of fine 
hes about profit, dividends, balances of trade, and calamity 
predictions in case of the success of popular reforms, but never 
a note of human sympathy, of demand for increased human 
comfort and human always the dollar, never the man. 
Now, sir, this bill teems with provisions which provide for in- 
creased convenience for the public, additional safeguards for 
those who toil, and better conditions for men and women every- 
where so far government can properly reach them. This, 
Mr. Speaker, is what I call progressive Democracy. 

This bill provides for better hours of work for postal employees, 
and while we all admire economy and retrenchment, which in the 
postal are given credit 
plus, we regard as unfortunate to the statement the complaint 
of the « which even official rules can not sup- 
press, that it has been largely brought about by increasing the 
tasks and making more hopeless the fate of the men and women 
who the work in every corner of the Republic. We shal! 
maintain the public service- 
time make the 
gressive Democracy. 

‘urn to the political platforms of both big parties and there find 
how the people have been promised Federal aid in the mainte- 
nance of post roads throughout the country to the end that the 
communities charged with the making and caring for roads 
over which the mails are carried should be aided after the idea 
of paying the railroads for carrying the mail. Other views 
appear now, but this time the promise, so far as this House is 
is going to be kept. Yesterday the gentleman from 
Tennessee |Mr. Byrwys], in his brilliant plea for the farmers 
under this provision, spoke of the fact that in other times the 
Government had made large land and other grants to railroads, 
mui which were abused and used to purposes not com- 
mendable. But, Mr. Speaker, the fact remains that the spirit 
behind those grants, far as honest public men and heroic 
business men were concerned, was to open the country, and as a 
result behold the developed Republic where a few years ago 
were the wild wood, the savage, and the prairie. This time and 
this House will to it that Federal aid be given where it 


’ oo 
belongs 


tohta > 
riguts; 


is 


service 


nplovyees, gag 


ado 


better lot of the employees. This, sir, is pro- 


concerned, 


e 
ol 


SO 


see 


same time shall we make impossible the wrongs of other days 
under other parties. This, sir, I call progressive Democracy. 
Public men and parties have been promising the people the 
advantages of 2 genuine parcel post. This bill provides, in its 
original form at least, a long step in the direction of that great 
reform. It is too early in the debate to say for a certainty 
just what measure will result, but from the multiplying evi- 
dences of Democratic progressiveness which we see xround us I 


to the advancement of human happiness—and at the | 


| Railroad; he is a delegate to the Chicago convention for 


f privilege in this country we have heard | 


yes, and extend it, and at the same | 





| be further desecrated. 








about results whereby the name of my deceased father 
You will note that this man Lit; 
is one of the directors of the Fonda, Johnstown & Glove: 


on 
i ie 


ination of a candidate for President of the United States 
the other hand, he has a close friend, associate, and colle, ¢ 
known as Ledlie J. Hees, president of the Fonda, Johnstoy 
Gloversville Railroad, and also a delegate to Chicago. 1 
two desecrators have seen fit to carry on their nefarious 

as shown by the following clipping from the Amsterdam Se: 
of April 30, 1912: 

[From the Amsterdam Sentinel, Apr. 30, 1912.] 

The cars between this city and the western suburb formerly | 
as Akin now bear the sign “ Fort Johnson.” ; 

The change in the name of the village of Akin to Fort Johns ! 
added greatly to the appearance of the signs on the trolley 
that division—caused them to be newly painted. ‘ 

It is from the fact that this very identical case is such 4 4 
grant desecration of the dead by a man who owes all he | 
the world to this dead man—for him to seek to humiliate | 
memory of his name—that I wish to expose this ingrate ay 


le 
W 


rk 


F 9 ¥ | show him up in his true light that all men may know what 
for changing a deficit to a sur- | 


disgusting creature he is. He probably does not remember {ly 
numerous times he visited New York, and one particular visi: 
when he, on his knees, implored this man, my father, to | 
have $5,000 to make himself good in the bank of which he was 
then cashier and to make good the moneys which he had 
rowed, if you may so call it, and for which, if it had lx 
known, he would now be paying his just penalty for his acts 
Does he further remember that he pledged his life ins: 
papers for the payment of the same, and does he not furt! 
remember that on the death of this same man, Ethan Ak 
paid to myself the balance of the amount which had been ° 
to him on that account? I have held in reverence the contfid 
of my friends who have been loyal and some enemies 
have tried to do better; but when I find a man who is s 
solutely deficient in his make-up as this man Ledlie J. 
president of the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Railro 
and because of the fact that these two parties have been s 
virulent in their conduct toward me, patience has ceased t 
a virtue, and I shall not keep the secret any longer. 
Furthermore, I wish to say that, whereas there has be« 


Hees 


| great deal of talk on the floor of the House in regard to | 


appropriation bill carrying with it a small appropriati: 

the benefit of country roads, and whereas the gentleman 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] has declaimed on the floor of | 
House as to the fact that people were astounded in Massac! 
setts when he told them of the efforts of Members of the Hous 
of Representatives to appropriate moneys for good roads, | 
wonder whether he mentioned the fact of an appropriati 
$75,000 for the Sundance post-office building, in the State « 
Wyoming, the said town of Sundance containing only 271 
ple? I fear not. Is it not the fact that all people who live 


| the city and who own automobiles, and the majority of th 


make bold to predict that as a result of our work here the 
people will surely get an improvement in postal conditions | 


which, while benefiting every citizen, will detract from the busi- 
ness or happiness of none. 


What, then, is a progressive Democrat? A progressive Demo- 


crat, Mr. Speaker, is an American citizen who, having hoped | 


for reforms from other parties in the past, will this year turn 
to the Democracy in the knowledge that only with that party 
can the desired reforms—humanity’s hopes—be attained. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
THER 


NEW 


TLON. ON 


YORK, 


AKIN, 


OF 

In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 

1912, 

(H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the sesvice of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. AKIN of New York said: 
Mr. Sreaker: Since my remarks of April I find that in 
the matter of changing the name of Akin, N. Y., to Fort Johnson, 


Saturday, April 27, 
On the bill 


or 


om), 


do, have the use of these roaé@és which would be benefited by this 
appropriation and wear them out to a greater extent th: 
rural carrier of mail might ever live to do? Does he take i! 
corsideration—although I am not finding fault with the pub 
buildings which have been put up in my district—for insta! 
the men who have gone back time and time again to 
Washington honors and have seen the amount of appropri 

for buildings made for the cities in their respective districts: 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN], one of the \ 
bers of the House, took home to his district half a 
dollars’ worth of buildings in which to transact 
$100,000 worth of postal business. The gentleman from I)! s, 
Mr. Ropennere, and Mr. Lowden, an ex-Member from the > 
State, who, though younger in service than Mr. CANNoN, *! 
rest their continuity in offite upon much the same basis «ss | 
gentleman, Mr. CANNON, does, and have taken enough buildins 
money home to their respective districts to raise the 
secured by this trio of gentlemen to nearly a million aid & 
quarter of dollars, although the business to be done in tl 
buildings amounts to only about $300,000. 

Referring to the State of New York, did not the gent! 
Mr. Payne, and also the Member of Congress, Mr. Dwich’! 
whip of the House, and Durey, ex-Member of this House 
inherited the cumulative benefits of the Littauer service 
J. Sloat Fassett, also an ex-Member, all gather in Sih 
worth of appropriations within recent years with whi 
make buildings for only $385,000 worth of business? Althe ch 
these Members have benefited by being near the Poland Cli: 
or Duroe Jersey pork counter, as well as the Member | 
Illinois, Mr. MAppen, they get up and yell themselves ho st 
that the Members who are in favor of appropriating a [Il 


less 


that the railroad companies have followed in the footsteps of | money for good roads are opening up their pork barrel and are 
the Post Office Department, using the same means to bring! trying to get their paws into the public moneys for that )\" 
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‘Where will we end?” is the cry of the gentleman 


nsylvania, Mr. Moore. If we are to have a political 
io not want all the pork to go to the cities and the 
1] people get naghing but the rind with a few sharp 


tached to it to serape their epiglottis while going | 
district who | 


do not think there is any farmer in my 
cet fat off a little money spent on good roads, 
I am in favor of giving them a little help. 
{ to call your attention to the amount of money paid for 
wns as C Douglas, and Rock Springs, 
existence probably many of us have no knowl- 
» of which do not even appear in the last census 
©7500 inhabitants: we have obtained $10,000 for 
ch instance. Still the old, well-established town 
with 15,000 inhabitants, obtained the same price, 
chitect’s list presented such other inequalities in 
following: 


and 


Vv" 
V¢ 


such te asper, 


: — rice of 
Town. Popula Price o 





tion ite 
i — 
Gisletetineen~ tee cnteeade éa es 7,000 $9,855 
i el ne ao eel, agin iene 500 16, 500 
a SO ee 8 12,009 20,000 | 
vésvieds envi aegh Ded dealt 11,900 | 13,009 | 
id tenles Selb bihibe etttnks Megieats aneniendea 4,000 10,018 | 
LS é¢hbuWeasanceecmnscoas cudmereunee cu 8 300 10,023 
Post Office Apprepriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
or 
Y { > (fy ‘ 7 
HON. C. BASCOM SLEMP, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
[x tHe Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 27, 1912. 


eing in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | 


iving under consideration the bill (H. R. 21279) making 
ns for_the service of the Post Office Department for the 
nding June 30, 1913, and for other purposes— 
Mr, SLEMP said: 
CHAIRMAN: I shall vote for the provision in the Post | 


cy 7 
\ i re 


carding good roads, not because I believe it is the best 


g n by those who have introduced good-reads bills in the 

I se as the one most likely at this time to pass Congress. I 
te for it because I desire to see the Congress of the 
Sis 


tes committed definitely and squarely to 


that can be adopted, but because it seems to have been | 


the propo- | 


have the advantage of having a committee of Congress, which 
has the control of the expenditure of the people’s money, actively 
in charge of this work aud charged only with this responsi 
bility. As the situation now is, any road or highway legisiation 
must be referred either to the Post Office Con tee or to the 
Committee on Agriculture, both of which are now burdened with 
other and equally important demands upon their tink I favor 
the appointment of a committee with nothing to do but to attend 
to good-roads legislation 

Before an appropriation is made for improveny of any 
water course or harbor the Government engineers ike a sur 
vey and estimate the cost, as well as the influence su iprove 
ment would have on the transportation of commod s In a 
similar way the committee on public highways could te 

I very much doubt if Congress would be d o 
priating $50,000,000 or other large sums withor snowing d 
vance where the money would be spent or by whom, and \ out 
exercising the largest kind of discretion in regard to every 
feature. This plan I believe would be better than the appoint 
ment of a commission. Commissions doubtless s e good put 
poses, but their main function is delay Members of any 
mission likely to be selected would be no better q ed to prs 
on the merits of the good-roads problems than tl e ‘TS 
a carefully selected mimittee of this House if 
mittee should feel justified in aut , eX lit 
$50,000,009 or other amount e 1 vear for d : 
could make such conditions relative to State and lo oo 
tion as would seem equitable and proper; they l select 
routes as in their judgment would serve tl! purposes of trade 
and commerce best; and at all times they could keep in n i 
general system applicable in time t tions of the 1 

There would be competition, of course, be 4 States 
localities in regard to thoroughfares to b 1 ted, and such 
a committee must necessarily therefore be com) “l of str ; 
men who would respond ily to the demand f the public 
good. The demands by tocal interests everyw! to have 
road constructed in their immediat ca would have to be 
met and solved as every other problem { det 
is solved, by acting for the greatest good to the est number. 
At any rate, the appointment of ommittee such as 1 f u 
tion calls for would be the beginning of a definite policy on the 
nart of the Government to assist as a nat matter in the 
construction of public highways in this country Li ve it 
this time we are called upon to vote for or agai the pro 
tion to appropriate a certain amount of mone ich year t 
rural free-delivery routes, of which there are about 45.000 
the United States, and apparently we must e th 
or none. I shall vote for the provision, | I ‘ 
Government should share in the maintenance and 
of the roads on which the rural free-delivery 3 
make his daily journey, and, as I have said b ( 
it will be definitely committing the Govern t to tl 
of Government aid to good roads. a bill w thi 

| ernment about $16,000,000 the first ar and i! 
thereafter, but further ap cinetntion 1 of the peo] ) 
doubtless be made so as to be consistent witl 
for road improvement and construction to be ay 
course of time, not only to rural free-delivery r b ) 
other important thoroughfares in the country. Tix 0) 
rural free-delivery routes in the district I have the lhe 
represent on the floor of this House having tot mileag , 
4,000. This bill would mean a small appropriation to a district 
that is now spending probably more than $2,500,000 in the con 
struction of good roads. I want the Government to go further 
than the rural free-delivery routes in the country, and to assist 
in the actual construction of good roads. 

National aid along many lines is already an establ shed 
policy. A recent writer tabulates in a very interesting way oul 
national appropriations showing how much we have done for 
improvements of every kind except that of good roads 


s f Federal aid in the construction and maintenance of 
<hways. A great many bills—27, I believe—have been 
| in the present Congress relative to this subject, in- 

\ any different propositions, some making provisions 

i ippointment of a commission to investigate and report 

. tly to Congress, others appropriating outright large 
money for immediate road construction, and others | 

I for the extension of the work of the Office of Public 

ie the Agricultural Department. 

i doubtless has its particular merit, and taken as a | 
\ e these measures indicate the widespread interest in the | 
S by Members of Congreag and therefore on the part of 
tie people of the country. 

| have, Mr. Chairman, introduced a resolution providing for the 
a] ent of a committee on public highways, and it seems 
to me that this is the most practical and most direct way in 
which to deal with the subject. Let us have a committee on 
pul highways that will have some such work to do for the 
uiehways of the country as the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
performs for our rivers and harbors, or the Committee on Pub- 

Buildings and Grounds performs for public buildings to be | 
erected. Such a committee could work in harmony with the 
Off e of Public Roads of the Government in a manner similar 
to the cooperation between the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
and the War Department. 

‘ aed Office of Public Roads has already acquired extensive 


_ iation relative to road construction, material therefor, and 
the be st methods to be adopted in different sections of the 

nity. Such a committee as I have suggested could bring in 

ach year authorizing the surveying and the construction 
portant highways throughout the country. No work need 
aot cun until an accurate estimate can be had of the cost of 
onstruction and the service the construction of a particular 
biece of read would render in regard to traffic. This plan would 


) 
I 


provement. 


The Government has appropriated in land grants to railroad 
200,000,000 acres, worth, if now owned by the Government, about 
$30 per acre. 

Appropriations for rivers and harbors since 1875 $592 
Appropriations for Mississippi River levees to June 

et, et i tittintsend Lat age eiainnile = 16, 580, G1 
Approp riations for public buildings te June 30, 1911 — yw), OO 
Land-grant funds to State agricultural colleges ¥ 
Appropriations for State colleges of agriculture, 1800 . 

DE ans ibtthcticocchinpeseintccnitnns : i 
Appropriations for Panama Canal (estimated) ' “ny 
Appropriations for road building in Porto Rik ' 
Appropriations for road building in Philippines ; 
Appropriations for road building in Canal Zone 1.4 
Appropriations for road building in Alaska i, 92 
Appropriations for road building in United States d . 

000, 909 


the last 60 years 
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This writer, in discussing this table, says: 





It is evident from the foregoing table that the National Government | 
has extended generous aid by direct appropriations and land grants 
for the promotion of education, and that it has aided to the utmost 
degree in the development of transportation facilities, the public alone | 
excepted, and even in the matter of road improvement it has voted | 
inillions of dollars for the construction of roads in the Philippines, | 
Porto Rico, Canal Zone, and Alaska. It has encouraged the reclama- 
tion of il lands by providing legislation under which great irrigation | 
projects are completed and their cost defrayed out of the proceeds from 
the sale of public lands thus reclaimed Congress now stands ready 
to advan to the Reclamation Service $20,000,000 for the purpose of 
carrying on its work whenever it shall seem necessary. The National 
Government in its beneficent concern for the protection of the dwellers 


long the Mississippi River has voted many millions of dollars for the 
building and maintenance of levees. The Rural Delivery Service now 
carries its ann@al appropriation of over $40,000,000, and represents one 


of the few benefits which the farmer received out of the lavish dis- 
bursements of billfon-dollar Congresses. The Rural Delivery Service 


is hampered and curtailed by reason 
of dollars to the cost of its operation. 
appropriation bills passed by 


of bad roads which add millions 
It is evident from a study of the 
Congress and the general trend of legis- 
lation, including the tariff measures and the patent laws, that our Govern- | 
ment been exceedingly active in fostering and developing manu- 
facturing, transportation, education, colonial development; in short, we 
find in all the records of governmental activities the one glaring evi 
dence of neglect, is in the treatment of the public roads. In 
fact, agriculture been given less real assistance by our national | 
legislat« than other line of human endeavor. 

The time when conditions are serious 
remedial action Congress and it is hard to see how 
road improvement can longer be withheld. 


has 


and that 
has 
any 
come 


rs 


1s so as to demand 


by national aid to | 

If Congress can justify its conscience, as every Congress in 
recent years has done, in appropriating millions of dollars for | 
rivers and harbors, millions of dollars in constructing and main- 
taining levees on important watercourses—and do it year after | 
year with the approval of everyone—why not ¢-tend the work 
to good roads? 


In the last GO years Congress has not given a dollar toward | 
the building of a public highway. It has turned a deaf ear to 
every appeal for any such purpose. Bill after bill has been 


introduced in this House and in the Senate with a view to a} 
beginning of a consistent policy of public-road construction, but | 
all have died aborning. About 19 years ago Congress author- 
ized the establishment in the Department of Agriculture of the 
Bureau of Public Road Inquiries, now known as the Office of 
Public Reads, the sum total of appropriations for this 
bureau, including the current fiscal year, has been $867,000. 
The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, call for 
$227,000. If this sum is granted, Congress will have given the 
bureau in the period of 20 years less than eleven hundred thou- 
sand dollars, though in the earlier part of our national life 
millions upon millions of acres of the public domain, millions 
upon millions of money, and the credit of the United States 
were freely granted. One great transcontinental railroad would 
not have been built as quickly had it not been for this gener- | 
aid; and the marvelous awakening of that great region 
between the Rockies and the Pacific would have been deferred | 
for a generation at least. It was money well invested, and 
every city, every town, every village of our country is bene- 
fited by it. Sut with singular shortsightedness the Govern- 
ment ceased its activity in the matter of public-road building 
from the moment it undertook to aid the building of railways. 

Mr. Chairman, Government aid to national-highways construe 
tion will be Government aid to the farmer. The farmer is the | 
most important factor in our economic position. It is he who | 
maintains our trade balance in the world of commerce. It is 
the product of the farm that constitutes the largest part of the 
national wealth. It is not only potential in the present, but, | 
with proper support and encouragement in the development of | 
its practically inexhaustible resources, increasingly so in the | 
cycles of the coming years. 

The farmers of the country pay more into the National and 
State Treasuries in the way of taxes, direct and indirect, than | 
the manufacturers or merchants of every kind. I am almost 
tempted to say more than all these together. They are a modest 
class withal. They do not knock at the doors of Congress and 
legislatures for special favors; they ask no special grants nor 
exemption from burdens which the State imposes. 

Of all the burdens the farmer bears none is heavier than 
that of bad roads. There is no country laying claim to civili- 
zation in which the country roads are as bad as in the United 
States. We are preeminent in many things, especially so in 
this matter of execrable public roads. We have more than 
2 000.000 miles of country roads, and only a little more than 8 
per cent of them are improved in the proper sense of the word. 
In consequence of this, it costs the American farmer from 40 
to 70 per cent more for hauling his produce to market than it 
costs the farmer of any country in Europe, Russia not excepted. 


and 


ous 





For many years there has been a great deal of talk about the 
heavy freight rates on railroads, and extensive and expensive 
machinery has been set in motion by the Government with a 


————————— 
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view of keeping these rates within proper bounds. But raj}, 
freight charges on commodities carried from the station to 
market are extremely moderate when compared with the 
of hauling produce from the farm _to the station. 
transportation charge is absurdly hfgh. 

The Secretary of Agriculture estimates this charge at 23 
per ton-mile, and the total annual cost of haulage of the 20. 
000,000 tons of farm products at $600,000,000. If our eoyytre 
roads were in fairly good condition, one-half of this enory, 
sum could, according to the same authority, be saved t 
farmers of the United States; if they were in as good cond 
as those of France, probably $400,000,000. Think of savyi 
the farmers of this country such a princely sum. The farjjers 
will sooner or later have legislation to accomplish this, and 
begun, all parts of the Union will respond to the assists 
the National Government in the great work which, comy 
now, will take from 50 to 100 years to complete, if it can eye; 
be said to be completed. 

In France, which country leads the world in the im), 
of public highways, the charge for hauling prod 
from the farm ranges from 7 to 8 cents per ton-mile; in other 
countries of Europe it runs up as high as 11 to 13 cents. |, 
us note the difference. It costs an American farmer 23 cents ty 
haul 1 ton 1 mile, while it costs the French farmer only § « 
to haul the same weigbt the same distance—a difference wh 
when added up in dollars menns a total saving to the Americ: 
farmer of at least $400,000,000 every year—an amount equal to 
$5 for every man, woman, and child in the whole country 
not this enough saving to our hard-working farmers to caus 
the most earnest effort to be put forth by our national legis 
lators for their relief? What more progressive legislation could 
we have; what more beneficial; what more in keeping with | 
spirit of the times and of the age than this great work of road 
building? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are over 2,000,000 miles of pnb! 
highways in the United States now to be improved. It wi 
about $12,000,000,000 to do this work thoroughly. We must bevin 
it right. It will take us longer to complete and perfect our road 
system than it did France, and it took her 100 years. It would 
be worse than folly to undertake constructive work of such 
magnitude without being sure of the facts. No business min 
would dream of appropriating a large sum of money for the 
expansion of his business without having first ascertained the 
total cost and mapping out a plan for systematie procedure 
The people pay for what they get. Out of their own pockets 
will come every dollar of money the Government appropriates 
for good roads, and they have a right to demand that bhefo 
these expenditures are entered upon they shall be “ shovw 


‘Z 


the 
st 


This firs 


| I do not know—nobody knows—how many millions of dollars 


have been literally wasted on unsystematie road building 

I know that in my own district large bond issues have been 
authorized by the people of communities with the expectation 
that a certain number of miles of road could be built with the 
proceeds of these bonds, but they found too late that “ some oue 
had blundered ” and that instead of the mileage hoped for they 
would get only a modest portion of it. It is expenditu 
this kind, without information, that I would guard against, 
and hence I urge upon this House to provide for the a) t 
ment of a committee empowered to take up this whole question 


of public-highway construction and develop a plan for the work 


In the splendidly progressive county of Wise in my coneres 
sional district the people authorized and then sold a bond issue 
of $750,000 for the construcflon of macadam roads in t! 
county. There were 110 miles to be constructed, and it wis 
supposed that $6,000 per mile would be sufficient to grade and 
build a good macadam road for the entire 110 miles. It turns 
out now after the contracts have been let for grading th 
cost of this work will be so great that probably net more tian 
40 miles will be macadamized. It may be that the contractv' 
were paid too much for their work in grading. I do not know 
Doubtless they were; but certain it is that the information 00 
which the county officials acted—and they acted unselfish!) 
in absolute good faith—was inaccurate and misleading, *° ! 
as subsequent results were concerned. Instead of 110 miles ©! 
macadam road we get 40 miles, and it will take, I am i 
formed, something like $600,000 more to complete the work. 
With such a great effort put forth by the people of the county, 
who have so burdened themselves for many years to colle, + 
think the National Government should aid in the completion ©! 
the great work. The results attending our efforts in this cre 
county of Wise seem to impress me with the importance 
having an accurate survey and estimate of cost before the 
penditure of any large amount of money by either the State of 
the National Government, 
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In this manner, and in this manner only, shall we reach : 
nd basis for action which we shall not have occasion a 
back upon with regrets and heartburnings. By methods 
as I have outlined we shall secure results worth while. 
<yech means for every dolMr spent we shall get a dollar's 
h. Going forward in such fashion we shall accomplish 
within a generation, and a hundred years hence the people 
of the United States will be able to say that the road builders 
the twentieth century did their work well. 


h 
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Ul 





Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


The time has arrived for Congress to provide an enlarged parcel post. 


SPEECH 


JOHN H 
CAROL 


OF NORTH 


HON. 


In 


8] MALL, 


I 
Howse oF eS 
April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 


fi ol r purposes. 


Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. SpeaKerR: It is obvious that some system of transport- 
ing parcels is required, and by some method quicker than by 
the ordinary means of moving bulky freight. The more dense 
the population, the greater diversification of industries; and 
the more general growth in civilization, the more insistent is 
the demand for the quick and reliable movement of parcels 
between communities’ and more distant sections. In our own 


THE 


Tuesday, 


country, for illustration, there was only a slight necessity in 
, our early history for transportation of parcels. Individuals 
; and communities were more nearly self-supporting and pro- 


duced within a limited area all those articles which were gen- 
erally in demand. With the growth of the country individuals 
and communities began to specialize in production. Corpora- 


tions came into being and gradually enlarged the limit of pro- 
duction beyond local demands, and thus sought a market for 
their wares in other and distant communities. The necessity 


for interdependence broadened. Many of the articles of neces- 
sity to-day, and small in weight and value, are purchased by 
the people of one section from the producers of another section. 
This economic condition will not only continue, but will become 
more pronounced with our future growth. 


lor the movement of more bulky commodities we have re- 
course to the highways, the water carriers, and the railway 


cars, Which are not only comparatively slow, but do not afford 
the facilities for the transportation of smaller parcels, and par- 
ticularly such as are of large intrinsic value. 


That such a demand exists is shown by the gradual growth | 


of 


the business of the express companies. Their business was 
ingrafted upon that of the railroads and might just as well 
have been performed by the railroads except for one condition. 


Just as the railroads in long-distance tratlic which has to be 
carried over a series of roads enter into a prorating contract 
one with the other in the transportation of freight, likewise 
they might enter into such an arrangement one with the other 
for the transportation of parcels. But with the successful 


prosecution of an express business or the carrying of parcels 
are required a more complex and, to a cetain extent, an organi- 
zition different from that employed by the railroads in the 
carrying of freight. In the early days 
bitious railroads established their own express business, 
in 
the 


ous 


but 

substantially every instance this was gradually surrendered to 

several express companies. While the public have numer- 

‘omplaints against the express companies arising out of 

unreasonable charges and discriminatory rates, yet their busi- 

less will continue to grow and expand until some more effi- 
ent and satisfactory method shall be provided. 

“AD ideal system of transporting parcels should offer facilities 
4s nearly as possible to every section of the country, both urban 
ind rural. Just as the Post Office Department, in providing 
means of communication and the dissemination of intelligence 
ittempts to extend the mail service into the most remote and 
Sparsely settled sections, to the same extent should opportunity 
be offered for the transportation of parcels. The railroads trans- 
— the great bulk of our mail, and yet many hundreds of 


th sands of our people reside and do business removed from 
the railroads. To the people thus remotely located the mails 
are 


carried by steamboats, by star routes, and by rural routes. 





| the railroads. 


some of the more am- | 


The 


present method of carrying parcels by express, even if it 
was reformed by a reduction and equalization of rates, would 
not meet the public demand, because the service is confined to 


This is a vital and inherent defect in the present 
method of carrying parcels by express. 

Shall the business of transporting parcels for the people be 
performed by private agencies or is it a governmental function? 


My observation and reading still induce me to hold to the 
opinion that wherever the public can be etliciently served by 
| private agencies that such method of service should not be 
undertaken either by the Federal, State, or local governments. 


Usually such service can be performed more economically by 
a uls or corporations, and where so performed th ae 
‘an be protected through wise and sound supe rvis on and regt 


lation However, the business of carrying parcels can not be 
satisfactorily conducted by private agencies. ‘The mere fact 
that such service should extend into every section and, at least, 
reach all the people served in the distribution of mails would 


demand an organization so complex and yast and prove so diffi 


cult of proper supervision that it can euly be undertaken by 
the Federal Government. For these and obvious reasons | 


believe that the carrying of ages els is not only a proper function 





of the Government, but that, within reasonable limitations as 
to size, weight, and contents of parcels, it should be an exclu 
| Sive function of the Government, 

| ¢ If such a proposition be sound, it only remains to determine 
which department of the Federal Government should under 
take this service. Unquestionably, I think it belongs to the 
Post Office Department. It could be coordinated with the 
transportation of letters and other material now distributed b 


that department and with greater economy and expedition than 


by any other branch of the Government. There is, in my opin 
ion, no substantial constitutional objection to the addition of 
this further activity to the mail service. 

I will now discuss a few features which must be considered 
in any enlarged parcel post. Under existing law we have a 


general parcel post for mail matter of the fourth class. or mer 





chandise, with a limit of 4 pounds in weight, and at a rate of 
1 cent an ounce. When the people refer to what many are 
pleased to call a real parcel post, they simply mean that the 
limit of weight shall be increased, that the pos'age shall be 
reduced, and that the variety of articles which may be earried 
shall be enlarged. By the terms of the International Postal 
Convention the people of 23 separate countries, including the 
United States, may now transmit merchandise to any post 
| office between the several countries at the rate of 12 cents 
| per pound, up to a limit of 11 pounds. Under the terms of this 
| agreement the people of 22 other countries really poss si 
| perior facilities under our mail service for the distribution of 
| parcels within the United States than do our own people for 
| the distribution of parcels through our domes’‘ic postal service. 
| It is a curious anomaly that one may dispatch a parcel up to a 
| limit of only 4 pounds to the nearest post office in his Stat: 
at a cost of 64 cents, while the same parcel may be dispatched 
| to London or Berlin at a cost of 4S cen's, and that a parcel 
| weighing as much as 11 pounds may also be dispatched to any 
| office in these foreign countries. This means that we may in 
| crease the weight of parcels which may be carried in the mail 
from 4 pounds to 11 pounds, and decrease the rate of post»ge 
| from 1 cent per ounce to 12 cents per pound. We have suffi 
cient information to justify the assumption that an enlarge 
| ment of the parcel post by increasing the limit of weight of 
| parcels to 11 pounds, and decreasing the postage from 16 cents 
| to 12 cents per pound, will at least be self-supporting, and will 
| not inerease the deficit in the Post Office Department rhere 
fore there is no reason why this enlargement should not be at 


once provided for, and such a provision is carried in the pend 
ing Post Office appropriation bill. 

In the consideration of this 
marily with the proposition that the 


subject we confronts 


Ml pri 
he d 


are 
Federal Government s 


not undertake such an enlarged service, except upon such lim 
itations and at such a rate as would at least compensate for 
the actual cost of the service. In so far os the different classes 


of matter carried in the mails may be clearly differentiated, it 


is my opinion that neither of such classes of mail matter should 
be carried at a loss, but that each should pay its way. I do 
| not mean to apply this proposition to the instrnmentalities 
whereby the mails are transported. For instance, it is no argu- 
ment against a rural route that the amount of mail carried 
thereon does not meet the expense of the service. and the same 
| condition applies to star routes or any other method of carrying 
the mails through sparsely settled sections 

By way of illustration, I would say that newspapers and 
periodicals should be charged a rate sufficient to pay the actual 
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eost of carriage, and that this elass should not impose as at 
present such a burden upon the department, which must be met 
by the increased revenues from first-class or letter postage. It 
is only by such a method of classification and rates that we can 
make li class of mail matter pay its own cost of service, 
and thereby make the entire postal service self-supporting. To 

‘peat, it would seem to be perfectly clear that in enlarging 
the parcel post we should so fix the limit of weight and the 
contents of parcels and the rate of postage that sufficient rev- 
enue will be derived to meet the additional expense of the 


entire parcel-post system. The limitations and the rate should 


not be so burdensome as to discourage the use of the service or 
to create an unnecessary surplus. On the other hand it should 
not be fixed below the actual cost. It is very easy to reduce 
rates, but very difficuit to increase the same. This is illustrated 
by the present rate of 1 cent per pound on second-class mail 
mitter, wh includes newspapers and periodicals. Everyone | 
knows that this class of mail is carried at very great annual 
loss, and it is generally conceded, except by the publishers, 
that there should be sqgme increase in the rate, but every attempt 
to do so has met with violent opposition from the publishers, 
and by the general plea that an increased rate will impose an 
unnecessary burden upon the dissemination of intelligence. 
Individually IT am in favor of an enlarged parcel post. I 


TAVOr a 
and size 
meet the 


ystem under which parcels of reasonably heavy weight 
should be carried and at the lowest rate which would 


cost. I would also permit to be carried any articles 
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route or loop route, or from any post office served by the ryyy) 
route, and dispatched to any points served by the rural royte 
or to any point upon any other rural route originating from ¢)}). 
Same post office. It is believed that this provision will pro 
great convenience and become quite popular. 

While I am impressed with the necessity of a commissi: 
study the subject of parcel post, particularly with reference ; 
the limit of weight and size of parcels and the appropriate , 
and the respective reasons for and against a uniform rate 
a zone rate, as provided in the pending bill, still I woul 
willing even at this time to vote fer a general parcel post 
a zone system if I have an opportunity to do so. This 
lation has already been too long delayed, and it is gratif 
to know that the people, particularly the farmers, have at 
become aroused and are demanding legislation for an en 
post. In any event, if we do not adopt at this s: 
any amendment to the law, except as provided in the p 
bill, and also appoint a commission to study the problen 


parcel 


| shall be required to report by December, 1912, I belie, 


| community growth and progress. 
| Sition 


which were not easily perishable or inherently dangerous. We | 
are met at the threshold by three conditions: First, what 
should be the limit of weight: second, what rate should be 
adopted; and third, whether the rate should be flat rate, uni- 
form throughout the country, or whether a distance rate ap- 
plicable between certain zones should be adopted. 

{s to the limit of weight, there should be some line of de- 


mareation between mere parcels and larger packages which 
should be carried by ordinary freight. Upon this question there 
are a diversity of opinions, and so far as I am aware no satis- 
factory conclusion has been reached. It is a problem which re- 
quires careful study. 
The question of an appropriate rate in order to meet the cost 
service is of necessity somewhat complex. This must be 
in connection with weight and size of the parcels 
and requires a careful computation of the cost. I know of no 
available data which furnishes satisfactory information upon 
this phase of the problem. 

Shall the rate be uniform throughout the continental United 
States and our p should we adopt a zope rate? 
My first impression was in favor of a uniform rate, such as we 


of 


considered 


MBSeSSions, or 


have in the transportation of ordinary mail matter. This | 
would tend to make a homogeneous population and extend 
equal facilities to every section, regardless of distance. But it 


must be remembered that the distribution of parcels differs 
from that of ordinary mail matter, and that it is only to be 
undertaken through the Post Office Department, because it is 
impracticable to have the service performed through private 


instrumentalities; and as distance must of necessity increase 
the rate in the movement of freight and parcels upon railroads 
and other public conveyances, so would seem only right that 
this doctrine should have application to distribution of 
parcels by the Government. Again, if we have a uniform rate, 
the cost of sending a parcel a short distance would probably 
be higher than the rate by express, and the express companies 
would attract all the for short distances, while the 
Government would assume the burden of carrying parcels for 
long distances. In other words, the express companies will get 
the profitable business and the department the unprofitable 
part. It is said that a zone rate would be complex and would 
render it difficult for the postmasters to fix the proper rate, 
but I am advised that this difficulty could be overcome and 
that a table of rates could be so devised as to be intelligent 
and easily comprehended. In addition, the zone rate would 
obviate in large degree one of the objections to a parcel post. 
Its opponents insistently contend that one of the results of an 
enlarged parcel post would be the building up of the great 
department stores in the cities at the expense of retail mer- 
chants in the smaller villages and towns. By a graduated in- 


it 
at 


the 





business 


crease of the rates according to distance, this alleged eyil 
would be eliminated. 
The bill under consideration contains a provision for a 


parcel post confined to rural routes, with a postage rate of 5 
cents per pound for the first pound and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional pound and fraction thereof up to a limit of 11 pounds. 
By this the rate on a package of 11 pounds would be 15 cents. 


Under this provision a parcel may be mailed at the post office | 


from which the route originates, or from any box along the 


| revenue and detriment to any 





| the smaller cities and towns oppose the law. 


Sat 


isfactory 


session. 


legislation may be expected during the 
Just a brief statement in conclusion. I have no fear t 

enlarged parcel post will injure the retail merchant or 

I stand upon the broad 


that increased facilities of transportation have 


made and will always make for progress. These incr 
facilities will promote particularly the best interests « 


men upon the farm. Isolation is said to be the mother of 
nation, and there is no more effectual preventive of is 
than increased facilities of communication and transport 
The only safe criterion for legislation is the resulting be 
to all the people, with special privileges to none. An en | 
parcel post will meet this requirement and will stimulate m4 
ress in all lines of industry and in all sections. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall insert at the end of my remar! 
extract from the report of the committee, which I comme: 
its intelligent analysis of this question : 

PARCEL POST. 
[Extract from report of committee.] 

Under existing law we have a general parcel post fixing the 
rate at 1 nt an ounce with a limit of 4 pounds for mail m 
the fourth (merchandise). This is an ounce and not 
rate. 

By the terms of the International Postal Convention the p 
23 foreign countries may now transmit fourth-class matter (n 
dise) through our mails at the rate of 12 cents a pound with_ 
of 11 pounds. This is not an ounce rate, but a pound rate. 1 
provides for a similar pound rate and limit for the use of our 
in our mails that is given by us to foreign countries. The secti 
not provide for the rate on a fraction of a pound, but for a fiat 
rate to a limit of 11 pounds at 12 cents a pound, and each fra 
a pound over 1 pound carried under this section would cost 1- 
The ounce rate law now in foree is not repealed by this s 
there is no inconsistency or conflict in the two acts that would 
as a repeal of the ounce postal section by implication. So t 
desiring to send a package of less weight than a pound throw 
mails can do so at the rate of 1 cent an ounce. Thus far t! 
post question seems sufficiently clear to assure us against 
business conditions in its app! 

One of the most difficult questions connected with propos: 
progress arises with the suggestion to create a general unlimite 
post for the transportation of merchandise at a flat rate of S 
pound or less, with a limit of 11 pounds or a greater number of 

The advoeates * this proposition insist that the rate on 
class matter (merchandise) was at one time 8 cents a pound 
loss of revenne, but an increase of revenue; that the zone 
transportation charges used by the express companies is unne 
and cumbersome ; express companies pay wheelage to | 


ac 
class 


that 
companies and divide profits and still make annually colossal! 

at the expense of the people; that it is the right of the people t 

the mails for their own benefit and the right of the consumer 
wherever he can secure the best bargain, whether it be at hcme 
another State or city, and that the complaint of this view is 
selfish sources; that a largely increased revenue will come to the | 
ernment from the system and advantages and blessings to the 
people in its operation. 

The opponents of a general unlimited parcel post insist that 
tend to concentrate business in the large cities qgnd be injuri 
rural communities and small towns and cities; that it is a step i 
wrong direction—paternalistic and dangerous in its tendencies: 
it would create an, enormous deficit in the Post Office Depart 
that it would revolutionize the commercial system in the United St 
that it would seriously delay the delivery of legitimate mail; t! 
would deplete or destroy the prosperity of innumerable country | 
and villages, and therefore must be regarded as a menace to the 
fare of all the people; that it is class legislation in that it dis 
inates against the country merchant and favors the great retail! 
order houses; that it is in effect a subsidy to the retail mai! 
houses—wrong in principle and unfair in practice; and they fur 
insist that a rural parcel post would be an entering wedge for a gen 
parcel post. : 

The most of people living in the country and engaged in agricult\ 
and other pursuits, so far as we can secure information, and 
larger mercantile establishments in the great cities favor an unlimit® 
parcel-post law. The country merchant and nearly all merchants 
This seems to be (" 
alignment. Self-interest, the mainspring of most of our actions, se! a 
to be commanding in both factions. e do not think that the ad 
vantages claimed for the establishment of this post will be so creat 
as its ultrafriends claim, nor that the disadvantages would be near!) 
so great as its enemies fear. 





























rhe necessity for conservative legislation in view of such a conten- | 


t and division among the people is apparent. We should seek to 
s all the advantages possible and avoid all the disadvantages 
t may arise from any proposed legislation in the interests of the 
masses of the whole people. Laws should bear as nearly as_possible 
eq and justly on all classes under all conditions. 

heard much testimony, very interesting in its details, but for the most 
I from those who express an opinion from a general view of gen- 
eral conditions. We need specific facts and not merely opinions on 
ich to pass intelligent and satisfactory legislation. 
essential that we know how this innovation in our postal system — 
n- 


affect our revenue; what additional burdens we must assume in 
ed numbers of employees, and the increased railway and car- 


riage pay; Whether a flat rate can be established for the whole of the 
Inited States or not and at what figure; whether it would be wise 
to adopt the zone system of transportation and pay for carriage or 
not: how far this extra service would interfere with the handling of 
first, second, and third class mail matter; the probable losses and 
profits under different rates; the effect on the centralization of trade ; 
Vv 
( 
‘ 
f 





vhether the express companies could under one system or another 

» the short hauls and leave the long and expensive hauls to: the 
sovernment; whether it would first be best to condemn the express 
ompanies’ contracts with the railroads or not, and use them, or to 
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During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, 24 mail clerks and 
3 mail weighers were killed, 92 clerks seriously injured, and 
617 clerks slightly injured. During the fiscal year ending June 


We have | 30, 1910, 12 clerks were killed, 7S seriously injured, and 439 


Slightly injured. During the fiscal year ending June 80, 1911, 
there were 313 railroad accidents in which postal clerks were 
either killed or injured. This appalling destruction of life has 
finally developed a sentiment that makes possible the passage 
of legislation to promote the safety and prevent the further in- 
jury and loss of life of those charged with this important sery- 


| ice to the Government. 


It is sincerely to be regretted that it can not be required that 
all the new equipment shall be put into operation at onee, but 
the requirement that not less than 20 per cent shall be put into 


| operation annually after July, 1912, insures the complete elimi- 


rorce the railroad companies to equal rates for the Post Office Depart- | 


ment that is granted the express companies, or to pursue either of 


these courses: to know the tendency of the system to create and sus- 
tain monopolies, and its effect on the commercial and farming inter- 
ests of the country. On these matters there should be some definite 
information (in the interest of the general public) for use in the 
enactment of a wise law on the subject, before any law general and 
unlimited in its character at a low rate of postage and increased 
number in pounds should be established. This information can best 


obtained and applied for good results only after a full considera- 


} 


tion by 


a commission of persons especially equipped and experienced | 


in such investigations and clothed with full power to ascertain the | 
facts. Therefore the embodiment in this bill of a section creating 


a commission and directing the examination and report, that the true 
facts and conditions may be known in advance of legislation. 


rhe same conditions do not exist, and therefore the same reasoning 





nation of the wooden mail car by July, 1917; and with the pas- 
sage of the wooden mail car and the installation of all-steel rail- 
way post-office cars casualties among these most worthy and 
faithful public servants will be reduced to a minimum. ‘This 
provision is just and humane, and it should be enacted into law 
without opposition. 

The provision which fixes for letter carriers in the 
Delivery Service and clerks in first and second cl: 
offices an 8-hour workday which shall not extend over a longer 
period than 10 consecutive hours, with extra compensation for 
overtime and compensatory time on one of the six days follow- 
ing for time spent by employees who are required and ordered 
to perform Sunday work, is in conformity with the accepted 


City 


ISS post 


|} and established policy of this Government that not more than 


does not apply to the strictly rural parcel post confined to matter 
of the fourth class arising and for delivery on each specific rural free 
delivery route. These routes are already established. All of their 
machinery is in full operation. The additional burdens on the carrier 
are slight, and a slight additional compensation is provided for in this 
pill. The estimate of the department is that a change in equipment 
will be necessary as to only about 15 per cent of the routes. We 
have therefore provided for a limited rural route parcel post with | 
postage rates at 5 cents per pound for the first pound and 1 cent 
per pound over 1 pound and for fractions of pounds to 11 pounds 
limit as an experimental proposition. This experiment will last for 
two years on all of the routes in the United States. If it shall prove 
to be unwise it can be repealed or expire by limitation. We think 
that it will be a combined advantage to the farmer and to the country 

merchant and of no possible injury to anyone. The estimated in 

crease in revenue from this source is from seven to ten millions of 
dollars in its limited character. We feel that it is the duty of Con- 

gress, in response to the almost universal demand from the people 
residing in the rural and agricultural districts of the United States, 


to inaugurate this system of limited rural parcel post, experimentally | 


at least. We do not believe that it would be wise to establish a 
general or unlimited parcel post on the lines suggested until there has 
! information of such definite and certain character as to justify 
us in taking a position so important and necessarily affecting the 
revenues to the extent that it will. 





Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


CLAUDE U. 
ILLINOIS, 


OF 


ION, STONE, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 13, 1912. 
om. e House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
‘ion and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21279) making 
ippropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
‘iscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes— 
Mr. STONE said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are several legislative provisions in the | 


bill under consideration which have my hearty approval and for 
the favorable reporting of which I desire to commend and con- 
itulate the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. All 
these provisions exemplify the modern spirit in legislation 
Which makes social justice the paramount consideration. 


e 

ry 
si 

¢ 
Oo] 


rhe provision which directs that the Postmaster General shall | 


lot approve nor allow to be used nor pay for any railway post- 
otk © car not constructed of steel, steel underframe, or equally 
‘udestructible material signalizes the fact that with the pres- 
eit Congress the life and interests of the railway mail clerks 
’ hot subservient to the profits of unscrupulous railroad com- 


panies, who, in the absence of this regulation, with the consent 
of administrative officers, have permitted the use of wooden 
cars, 


si rhe tailway Mail Service has long been recognized as one of 
‘ue lnost hazardous of employments. Almost every week some 
tt shtful accident has occurred in this service which has re- 
sulted in the telescoping and burning up of the wooden mail car 
ind the death or serious injury of the mail clerks in the car. 


8 hours of labor in each day shall be demanded of its employees. 

$y reason of discrimination, which it is impossible to justify, 
clerks in post offices of the first and second have been 
excepted from the operation of this beneficent policy and 
have never been protected in any way by legislation to limit 
their hours of labor. As a comsequence they have been com- 
pelled to work the number of hours that their superiors have 
seen fit to exact. Inasmuch as there are 2,551 first and second 
class post offices in the United States, with an equal number of 
postmasters in charge possessed of various and varying whims 
and caprices, there has been great irregularity and inequality 
in the hours required of employees in this branch of the il 
service. In my home town of Peoria the conditions as to hours 
of Inber are not the most burdensome to be found, and yet 
there the working hours average nine and a half a day. 

These clerks have repeatedly appealed to Congress to enact 
legislation for their relief, but heretofore their appeals have 
been in vain. The only proper and safe method to regulate th 
hours of labor of the more than 30,000 in the United 
States is through legislation. If this power is delegated to the 
individual postmasters discrimination, favoritism, and general 
dissatisfaction are sure to result. 

It is no longer necessary to present arguments in favor of an 


class 


clerks 


eight-hour workday. Even private employers have come to 
agree that men who labor need this protection from the 


jurious consequences of prolonged physical and mental effort 
if they are to be able to render the most efficient service. Fight 
hours a day are as many as a man of average strength and 
health can devote to employment that calls for the exertion of 
both his physical and mental forces without either 


sacrificir 


efficiency or shortening the period of activity. Observation and 
investigation ‘have convinced me that no class of workers is 
more entitled to the protection of an eight-hour law than the 


clerks in first gnd second class post oflices. Their work is pecn 
iarly exacting and wearing upon both mind and body. Many 
times the work is at night under artificial light and in quarters 
that are crowded and poorly ventilated. 

Besides the mental and manual labor that he m: perform 
while on duty, the post-office clerk must be a student. He must 
study constantly, in order to rapidly and correctly distribuie 
and dispatch the mails. For instance, a dispatching clerk’ i 
the Peoria post office must be able to know instantly upon what 
railroads post offices in all parts of Illinois and the adjoining 
States are located. He must know the train to b 
able to dispatch letters, so as to make the fastest time. If a 


st 


schedules, 


| letter is sent wrong or loses time by reason of the manner in 


which it is dispatched, the error is checked against the cler! 
The distributing clerks must know the streets embraced in 
various routes of all the letter carriers of the city, and n 


know all of the people who get mail on these routes so well that 


they can throw a letter without street address to the proper 
carrier without a second’s hesitation. Also, they must know the 
names of the patrons of the lock boxes, so that a letter can be 
thrown quickly in the case to be distributed to the box. If a 


dozen or more employees of a particular firm get their mail in 
the box of that firm, they must know all of these people so well 
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that the letter will be sent to the proper box even if it does not 
contain the box number on the address. They must keep famil- 
iar with all of the changes of residence and the changes in the 
delivery of box mail, and for the extra hours of study required 


to do this they receive no compensation whatever. 

Other employees of the Government have the benefit of the 
eight-hour law, and when off duty they are free to devote their 
time to their own improvement in ways that they themselves 
elect. Surely the work of the post offices is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify the Government in employing enough men to 


do it properly, without working faithful, tired men hours and 
hours overtime and without paying them for it. No financial 
extremity of the Government makes such a course necessary, 
and no ambition to achieve a record for economy can make such 
a course anything but shameful, 

The that the S hours shall be worked within 10 
consecutive hours is important and is based upon excellent rea- 
sons. If an S-hour schedule were put in force without this 
limitation the 8 hours might be spread out over a day of 12 or 


proviso 


more hours. At the present time clerks are often compelled to 
report for duty three or more times a day and to register off 
duty as many times and from 2 to 4 hours at a time. Unless 
the home of the clerk is in the immediate vicinity he generally 
remains in the post-office building, and his time off duty can be 


devoted to no practical purpose. 

This system of compelling the employees to register off duty 
at different times of the day is peculiar to the postal service. 
Such a system would not be-proposed nor tolerated by any pri- 
vate employer. It can not be defended when resorted to by the 
‘Federal Government. The lack of this limitation would defeat 
the wholesome effect of the S-hour provision in this bill, just 
as the Iack of a similar limitation has defeated the wholesome 
effect of the 48-hour law that is now applicable to carriers. 
The 48-hour Jaw has proven unsatisfactory, even where it has 
been conscientiously enforced and is rightly to be superseded 
by the provision requiring 8 hours of work within 10 consecu- 
tive hours of time. 

The suggestion that additional compensation for overtime will 
be an inducement for loitering and wasting time does great in- 
justice to the carriers. I have known intimately quite a number 
of them in my home town, and without exception they have been 
progressive and reliable men who were devoted to their work 
and ambitious to excel in it. I am confident that no harmful 
neglect of duty will follow the enactment of this provision into 
law. The power of supervision still exists, and even though 
unnecessary it is likely to be exercised in the future as in the 
past. Inspectors with stop watches in hand will continue to 
spy upon carriers from behind boxes and wagons and from door- 
Ways and gravely make note of the number of steps taken by a 
carrier and the number of minutes and seconds utilized in serv- 
ing each block of his route. This obnoxious practice will be 
continued until the administrative officers in authority come to 
realize that more can be accomplished by a system based on 
confidence than by a system founded on suspicion and distrust. 
However, if a coercive stimulus is needed to cause carriers to 
do eight hours’ work in eight hours’ time, surely the spy system 
is sufficient for the purpose. 

Another provision which it is gratifying to me to have in- 
cluded in this bill is the one to protect employees against op- 
pression and in the right of free speech and the right to consult 
their Representatives. The present President has seen fit to 
issue an Executive order, based on a similar order issued by his 
illustrious predecessor, which denies to Government employees 
certain fundamental rights guaranteed by the Federal Consti- 
tution to every citizen of this Republic. It attempts to stifle 
free speech and to nullify the right of petition. This order, 
which is commonly known as the “ gag rule,” is as follows: 

It is hereby ordered that no bureau, office, or division chief, or sub- 
ordinate in any department of the Government, and no officer of the 
Army or Navy or Marine Corps stationed in Washington shall apply to 
either House of Congress or to any committee of either House of Con- 


gress, or to any Member of Congress for legislation, or for appropria- 
tions, or for congressional action of any kind, except with the consent 


and knowledge of the head of the department; nor shall any such per- | 


son respond to any request for information from either House of Con- 
gress, or any committee of either House of Congress, or any Member of 
Congress, except through or as authorized by the head of his depart- 
ment. 

This rule effectually suppresses all complaint even” against 
the most outrageous treatment that could be heaped upon them. 
Grievances can be presented to Congress only through the head 
of the department under which an employee serves. Even this 
privilege has been denied in fact because, although employees 
of the Government have met in convention and adopted resolu- 
tions pertaining to improvement in sanitary and other conditions 
surrounding their employment and have submitted these resolu- 
tions to Cabinet officers, the Cabinet officers have ignored these 
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resolutions and have failed to transmit them to Congress for j:< 
consideration. 

This legislation will permit associations of employees in ¢)o 
postal service to present their proper grievances to Congress 
direct without danger of the members losing their positions oy» 
being reduced in grade or compensafion. It will allow i) 
representatives to appear before committees of Congress w)) 
their proper appeals for a redress of grievances will receive ¢}o 
attention they deserve. It will insure to all the civil-service ey). 
ployees in the postal service the right to be furnished wit} 
written copy of charges preferred against them, and wil] » 
the employees a reasonable time to answer the charges ip y 
ing and to submit affidavits in support of their defense. [ft »)<, 
requires that a full and complete record of each case sh_} 
filed in the proper department or office to be reported ann 
to Congress, and a copy of which is to be furnished to t} 
cused employee upon his request, and another copy to the Civil 
Service Commission on request of that body. This will give ;)e 
employees assurance of just treatment, and will restore the « 
fidence that is necessary to get the best results in work w) 
cooperation is absolutely necessary. 

The fundamental rights restored to postal employees by 
bill are rights which no conduct of theirs has forfeited 
with which they can safely be intrusted. As a rule they 
men of high character and high ideals, and will not abuse the 
rights which all other citizens have been free to exercise wit! 
impunity. Not only has this rule resulted in great inju 

to the postal employees, but it has worked to the disadvant:ve 
of Members of Congress who are charged with the import 
duty of legislating for them. Frequently since my election | 
have been desirous of learning the needs of ‘the postal service, 
and yet the knowledge of this rule prevented my consulting 
with the men best able to advise me, because to make a sugges 
tion to me they would have to violate this rule. How can 
conscientious Member of Congress vote intelligently and for 
the best interests of the American people if the most reliable 
sources of information are closed to him? I am glad that this 
rule is to be abrogated, not only because of my sympathy for 
these men, who have been unreasonably restrained in their 
rights as citizens, but I am glad because hereafter [ shall be 
free to seek and secure information that will enable me the 
better to discharge my duties as a Representative. 

If it had not been for the executive order which restrains 
railway postal clerks from responding to any request for in- 
formation from a Member of Congress, I should have sought 
their opinion of section 7 of this bill, which provides for 4 re- 
classification of railway mail clerks. Through other sources I 
have learned of the desire of the railway mail clerks for a re 
classification, and I have accepted as true the statement that 
the proposed reclassification is satisfactory to them. it is tlie 
intention of the plan to substantially improve the condi' 
of the railway mail clerks, and I believe that it accomplis! 
this worthy purpose, and yet I would vote for it with more 
confidence in its merits and in its justness had I been able to 
consult with the railway mail clerks of my acquaintance aud 
had received their assurance that it satisfies the needs of the 
service. The proposed promotions are well deserved. 

Section 9 of this bill is as follows: 

Sec. 9. That from and after the ist day of July, 1912, the compensa 
tion of rural letter carriers for carrying the mail six days each wee 
on standard routes of 24 miles in length shall be the sum of S1.':4 
er annum, to be paid monthly; and on routes exceeding 24 miles 
ength the sum of $44.75 per mile r annum for each mile in ex 
of 24 miles; and on routes under 24 miles in length a corresponding 
reduction of compensation per mile per annum shall be paid: 
routes carrying the mail three day of each week of the same lengtl 
above the pay shall be one-half the compensation there provided. 

The language of this section would have been simplified if i! 
had fixed the compensation of rural letter carriers for carryins 
mail six days each week at $44.75 per annum for each mile i 
the established route traveled, and for carrying mail three days 
of each week at one-half of such compensation. 

On April 26, 1911, I introduced a bill which fixed the salary 
of all rural mail carriers for carrying mail six days each week 
at $50 per annum for each mile in the established route travel. 
I am still of the opinion that the salary provided in my )!! 
is just and reasonable. Rural carriers have to perform their 
service in all kinds of weather, and often they are compelled to 
travel over roads that make their daily trip a toilsome one 
They must face the snow and sleet and the blinding winds and 
endure the bitter cold of winter. They are exposed to the pro 
longed rains of spring and impeded in their progress by the 
consequent slush and mud. In the summer they can not ese:))° 
the midday sun nor the clouds of dust that constantly hans 
over and surround them as they travel. Throughout the ye! 


‘ir 


they must suffer every extreme of the weather and still dis- 
charge their duties regularly. They are required to maintain 
























It is usually necessary to keep at 


uipment and repairs. 


heir ed 

= ‘wo horses. This, together with the wagon, represents a 

oonsiderable investment. The cost of feed, of keeping the horses 

wi d. and the wagon in good condition, subtracts a con- 
sum from their yearly earnings. All of this service 
t perform, and all of this expense they must assume 


for ! F irly salary of $1,074 for a standard route of 24 miles 
the mail six days a week. 


inadequate. No person in the Governmeyt service 
» required to endure the hardships common to the life 
ral carrier for less than a net salary of $100 a month 
ndard route of 24 miles. It is bad enough for a 
ployer to drive sharp bargains, but it should be be- 
dignity of a great and good Government, such as the 
has proven itself to be whenever humanitarian 
have been at stake or whenever an appeal has been 
conscience of its people. The almost universal 

* the Nation at the present time is to demand and 
justice in all things. That enlightened sentiment has 
fested in many bills that have passed this House dur- 
ession and the preceding extra session, and it is dis- 
the wise and just provisions in this bill which I have 
| and discussed and in none more worthily than in 
rovision mentioned by me. It is my hope that more 
ice will be 


States 


the 


The slight increase in pay | 
= bidl allows te rural carriers is well deserved, but it | 


done these men by amending the bill as | 


|, so as to fix a salary of at least $50 per annum for | 


iers for each mile in the established route carried. 
will make more splendid its record of achieve- 

the speedy passage of the provisions that I have dis- 
1. Whatever is added or rejected the bill in its 
f should contain these provisions. The struggle to 
se reforms has been long and sometimes discourag- 
advocates of them have never faltered in their 
ow, their hopes are high, they are eager with an- 
the day of attainment has come, and the Sixty-second 
will crown their efforts with victory. 
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Parcel Express, 


SPEECH 


oF 


R. BATHRICK, 


OF OHIO, 
[In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 
H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 


Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
urposes, 


1 
4 
4e 


ON. 


On ¢} ] 


4 ‘ -t | 
ir. BATHRICK said: 
In the short time allotted me I will touch 
one or two phases of this question. I was 
to support the special rule brought into this House by 
‘ules Committee, temporarily suspending the Holman rule 
rinitting the consideration of the just demands of postal 
parcel post, and Federal aid to good roads; but it 
st made a mess of the parcel post. This question is too 
e handled as an amendment. 
iot in favor of the proposal to delay until December, yet 
clined to stand with the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
nd many of our most enthusiastic advocates of parcel 
approve the appointment of a committee to work out 
us and report at an early period upon the various bills 
eaiments introduced. They should be required to re- 
lot later than June 1 of this session, and I believe that 
e ample time for them to arrive at a solution of the 
1 and have it passed upon. Instead of a joint commit- 
‘arate resolution should be passed at once authorizing 
committee. Such a plan would expedite matters and 
‘a real parcel post this session instead of later. 
[ w uld like to see as one member of this committee the gen- 
‘cman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis], as I believe him the strong- 
est advocate and best student of the parcel-delivery question 
in the House. Of course, we could decide now, but to select 
— of these bills without the good features of the others would 
we hast y decision without the warrant of immediate necessity. 
may want part of the Anderson, the Sulzer, the Moon, or 
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l The several bills here presented are a veritable 
pourl of parcel post and parcel express and open to ques- 
aS to practicability. This presents a peculiar legislative 
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Goeke bill or others, but I do not believe we want all of | 
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condition. As in all cases of popular demand, gentlemen have 
introduced many bills, hoping to win thereby the approval of 
their constituents by a solution of the question. There were over 
40 good-roads bills, and I do not know how many parcel-post 


bills. Members of the House will have their favorites, and 
while the first one to be voted upon may carry, to the exclu- 


sion of all the rest and in spite of handmade, briefly considered 
amendments, it may not be the best. I am satisfied that many 
Members of this House will not vote against any bill, fearing 
it may get a majority and they will be recorded against it. 
That is not the spirit by which we should deal with this ques- 
tion. We should be more anxious to be right to a 
parcel post this blessed minute. 

I should like to take a thoroughbred package delivery home 


than get 


to my constituents before election, and I hope I will, but I do 
net believe they want me to bring them a mongrel. I know that 
with more deliberation we can give a package-carrying law to 


the people that will give them all they ask, and with no in- 
justice to anyone. I shail vote for the Anderson bill or the 
Goeke bill if these are the best we can get, but if the authors 
of these parcel-post bills had gotten together, as did the authors 
of the good-roads bills, if there were no political jockeying to 
get favor for one or the other party, there would be no reason 
for delay now, and we would have a good and complete bill to 
vote for instead of uncertain fragments. 

Here we are with amendments, amendments to amendments, 
and various substitutes and amendmenis them that have 
never been printed. Some of them have taken nearly 20 min- 
utes for the Clerk to read. No one but the author has had 
opportunity to study them, and most of them have never had 
the benefit of committee deliberation. Not one man on the floor 
of this House can remember all the provisions of these amend- 
ments. How do we know but some clever enemy of these meas- 
ures has not offered an amendment designed to defeat their 
purpose? How do we know what they will cost? 

We should not be afraid to take the bull by the horns on this 
occasion. No one who knows me wil! accuse me of intentionally 
delaying parcel express unnecessarily, and I hope no one will 
accuse me of hurrying it so fast and furtously that it will be 
a bad job. The people want a change in their system of parcel 
delivery and they are sure to get it, but they will profit by the 
delay necessary to getting a good one. None but necessary 
delay will be tolerated, but our constituents have trusted us and 
we should be willing to believe they will trust our judgment in 
this matter. 

The provisions of all of these bills should be collated and 
considered by a special committee, and the best features and 
the reason incorporated in the report of that committee, and 
they can do it in two weeks or, at most, a month. 

I believe this House 10 1 in favor of kind of 
parcel post, but they are divided on the different plans. Any 
measure that involves the doing of so much and the expendi- 
ture of so much money should not be considered in a 
way. Ninety per cent of the people of my district want parcel 
post, but I want to give them something worth while and not a 
makeshift whose chief merit is the label. 

For my part, I favor the parcel express that will relieve the 
ills of our transportation problems, to the benefit of laborers, 
farmers, and merchants alike, bu& I do not we i 
buy the express companies’ junk at an enorm: price. 1 
equipment necessary to carry 11-pound packages will fall ‘y 
little short of one equal to taking care of a full express service. 
This would permit the transportation at greatly reduced 
from farm to city and city to farm with equal facility to that 
now in operation from city to city, with special advantage and 
injustice to none, not even to the small merchant. 

Some of these parcel-post proposals would increase the cost 
over the present express rates. of them exclude 
many classes of parcels that they would fail of their purpose 
of relief. Every business has its unprofitable burdens. SS 
of these bills would give the Government all the loss and turn 
all the profit over to the express companies, who have mono 
lized and robbed for years. I do not wish to vote to give 
them any more advantage than they have now. Advantage of 
transportation rates has been given in private carrying, but 
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it is inconceivable that Government carrying would permit 
unfair discrimination. 
I favor a parcel express performing for city and country all 


functions of present express, with rates governed by distance, 
weight, and size, giving no loss or profit to the Government. 

An 11-pound parcel post, while it may be better than we now 
have, is only a bluff at doing the thing that should be done. 
3ecause it is done that way in Europe is no reason it should 
be done so in the United States. We do big things in this coun- 
try, and we must settle this problem in a big way, and when it 
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is done see that 


it is done right. It is natural to pattern after 
the older countries, but is American to do things better. 

Parcel express gets to the core of the transportation problem, 
which is more intimately related to the high price of necessities 
than any other factor. It is a sad commentary upon any kind 
of government which permits food to rot in one locality when 
people in another locality are starving. Particularly is this an 
nggravated condition when between these are stretched the 
steel ribbons of the railroads and only the highwaymen of greed 
standing in the way. The interposition of a fair cost would 
never prevent the carrying of the necessities of life from a point 
where there is a surplus to a point where there is not enough. 

Connect our parcel express with the rural delivery and we 
shall have an ideal system of transportation which will go 
further toward a solution of the question of the high cost of 
living and a fair return to the producer than any means yet 
proposed. In doing this, Federal aid to good roads becomes a 
correlated question. It will cost the Government more money to 
haul over bad roads than over good roads, just the same as it 
does the farmer or anyone else. 

The people of this country must know that every avenue of 
commercial 


our system leading from one branch of trade to 
another must be fostered and preserved or the whole will 
suffer, The natural necessities of the people have built up a 


system of exchange of products which can not be radically in- 
terfered with without danger. 

Kverything the farmer needs in the way of transportation 
has its corresponding need in the business of the merchant and 
the manufacturer. The transportation needed by producers is 
needed by consumers, and its benefits should flow im- 
partially to all branches of trade. 

Production, distribution, and consumption are the three graces 
of commerce, and what benefits one must inevitably benefit the 
other. They are business triplets bound together by indissoluble 


ties of necessity. 


also 


wholesale and retail business, stands as a link connecting pro- 
dugtion with consumption. Every merchant, big or little, is a 
fiber of this connecting link which can not be weakened without 
injury to both consumption and production. 

The proposed parcel express would be a wise extension of 
Government-controlled délivery to the country. It is wider 
application of “ parcel post” to embrace adequate transporta- 
tion for production and consumption in the rural sections. In 
the full extent of its operation it will be a new convenience 
added to the country and thereby a new incentive to draw 
from the cities _its thrifty citizens to populate the villages. It 
will relieve the merchant as well as the consumer from the 
extortion of a conscienceless express monopoly, and in its ap- 
plication will be good for all and harm to none. 


Good Roads. 
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In true House or Representatives. 
1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 

Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes 

Mr. LEE of Georgia said: 

Mr. Speaker: I wish to direct my remarks to the amendment 
offered to the bill reported by the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee, which reads as follows: 

That for the purposes of this act certain highways of the several 
States, and the civil subdivisions thereof, are classified as follows: 

Class A shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practicably 
necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality, well 
drained, with a road track not less than 9 feet wide, composed of 
shells, vitrified brick, or macadam, graded, crowned, compacted, and 
maintained in such manner that it shall have continuously a firm, smooth 
surface, and all other roads having a road track not less than 9 feet 
wide, of a construction equally smooth, firm, durable, and expensive, 
and continuously kept in proper repair. Class B’ shall 


Tucsday, April 30, 





than is reasonably and practicably necessary in view of the natural 


topography of the locality, well drained, with a road track not less | 


than 9 feet wide, composed? of burnt. clay, gravel, or a proper com- 
bination of sand and clay, sand and gravel, or rock and gravel, con- 
structed and maintained in such manner as to have continuously a 
firm. smooth surface. Class C shall embrace roads of not 


ably and practicably necessary in view of the natural topography of 
the locality, with ample side ditches, so constructed and crowned as to 


Distribution, made up of transportation and | 


; ) b embrace roads | 
of not less than t mile in length, upon which no grade shall be steeper | 


L less than | 
1 mile in length, upon which no grade shall be steeper than is reason- | 
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shed water quickly into the side ditches, eontinuously kept well 
pacted, and with a firm, smooth surface by dragging or other ac. 
means, so that it shall be reasonably passable for wheeled vehje\ox 
all times. That whenever the United States shall use any highy 
| any State or civil subdivision thereof which falls within Classes | 
or C for the purpose of transporting rural mail, compensation f»; 
use shall be made at the rate of $25 per annum per mile for hiv 
of class A, $20 per annum per mile for highways of class B, and 
| per annum per mile for highways of class C. The United States , 
| hot pay any compensation or toll for such use of such highways 
than that provided for in this section, and shall pay no compe : 
whatever for the use of any highway not falling within classes \ : 
or C, That any question arising as to the proper classification o , 
road used fer transporting rural mail shall be determined by (! 
retary of Agriculture. That the compensation herein provided for «< 
be paid at the end of each fiscal year by the Treasurer of the |; 
States, upon warrants drawn upon him by the Postmaster Gen 
the officers entitled to the custody of the funds of the respective | 
ways entitled to compensation under this act. 

oot provisions of this paragraph shall go into effect on the 1st day 
of July, 1913. 


S 





Nothing more strikingly illustrates the growing interes 
the subject of good roads and the need of national aid 
courage their construction and maintenance than the yea 
increase in the number of bills introduced in the House and 
Senate looking to the encouragement of road building by the 
Federal Government. When I entered this body as a Men, 
about eight years ago, the first bill I introduced was of this 
nature. It was very modest in its requirements, but it carried 
forcefully the main idea which I then held and still hold that 
| was time for the Federal Government to take a hand in 
| moting the building of good roads. It contemplated an ajyro- 
| priation of only $25,000,000 for this purpose, just about the cos: 
of two battleships. But modest as it was, it was practically 
“laughed out of court.” 

At this session of Congress there have been introduced no less 
than 50 bills of the same purpose and intent. There appears 
to be some doubt in the minds of many Members as to whether 
or not our organic law authorized a direct appropriation for 
this purpose. I believe the Government has a right to make 
direct appropriation for the construction of roads. It wa 
fixed policy of this Government for more than 100 years. Thi 
policy had the indorsement of our first President, George Wash 
ington. It met the approval of Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, John C. Calhoun, John Quincy Adams, and other 2) 
| lawyers and statesmen. I do not think there should be any seri 
ous doubt as to the legality of this question. 

The Democratic national convention at Denver, in 
dorsed this proposition in the following language: 


We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the « 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 
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A way has been sought and found by our committee by which 
constitutional objection is entirely eliminated. At the same tiny 
the provisions of the bill are such as will encourage in the | 
est degree cooperative action on the part of the several S! 
For no part of the contemplated expenditure can be shared !y 
any State until that State has complied with the conditi 
precedent by putting its roads in such condition as to entil 
to pay for their use under the terms of this bill. The Feder: 
Government wisely refuses in this bill to pay rental for bad 
roads. 

The fact that all Members who have introduced bills lere « 
this subject, although their views differ widely in some res| 
have consented to merge their bills into this one and al! 
port it is in itself strong evidence of the soundness of the pr 
ciple upon which the bill is based and of the earnest desire ol 
this body to at least make a beginning at this session tu ¢)- 
courage by national aid the improvement of our country reads 
And, indeed, it is high time we should. For years we have | 
cussed the subject. We know now as well as we shal! e\ 

know the great necessity that exists for these public inj) 

| ments. We know’ now from authoritative sources the fear! 
| cost to the country that bad roads impose upon it. -Int 

| tion gathered by our Department of Agriculture lead 

honorable Secretary to the conclusion that the extra bu 
imposed upon this country by bad roads is not less than 52.00~ 
| 000 for every workday. These figures fairly stagger our cre! 

' 

| 


, 


lity, but they probably express less than the whole truth. 
If we are here to execute the will of the people, ths 

| should be passed without delay. All classes and conditions ! 
| and have petitioned for such legislation, No considerab!: 
of organized citizens has failed to express approval of Go 
ment aid to road building when the subject was brought | 

it. If we were told by the heads of any of the other ec) 
ments of our Government, such as the Post Office or the Treas 
ury, that we were losing $2,000,000 every day, at least hal! © 
| which might in a few years be saved by the passage oi this 
it would be passed almost without discussion. But we 


become so accustomed to these enormous losses by reasol! "* 
| bad roads that they do not shock or alarm us, and we conlns 











+o defer any effort being made by the General Government to 
esse hem. 
The United States is the only one of the great powers of the 


world that does not take a hand in promoting tHe building of 
cool roads for the use of its people. We have encouraged the 


hnilding of railroads by enormous grants of land. Not less 
ran 250,000,000 acres of fertile lands have been given, and 
these lands are to-day worth $25 per acre. We have promoted 
river transportation by the expenditures of vast sums in keep- 


n the channels of our rivers. Public opinion has wisely 
d these expenditures for keeping open these great 
rteries of trade, travel, and commerce. In my judgment, the 
telligent public opinion will indorse and approve even 
rtily this proposed expenditure for improving ordi- 
nary wagon roads of the country, which must first be traveled 
vast tonnage of freight and passengers before they 

wh those higher and better forms of transportation. The 
bill before us is so modest, just, and equable in its provisions 
that it is difficult to conceive of any reasonable objection to 
. It can cause no demand to be made upon our public funds 
for a year or More, nor can it make any then until it has been 
shown that useful service has already been rendered the Gov- 
therefor. Its provisions carry hope and encourage- 
and inspiration to every town, village, and neighborhood 
in the United States. It will shorten the distance of every 
public highway in the country by lessening the time required 
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» travel it. All farmhouses will be brought within easy reach 
f each other and of their markets, their schoolhouses, and 
their churches. All mail service will be more regularly and 


expeditiously performed. 

Under the terms of this bill every county in the State which 
I have the honor, in part, to represent could quickly put its 
roads in such condition as to enable it to receive from the 
Federal Treasury -$5,000 or $6,000 per annum for their use 
y the carriers of mail. But no county could receive a cent 
less its roads were of the standard required. This amounts 
to offering a prize of five or six thousand dollars a year to 


} 


every county that will keep its roads in good, passable condi- | 


tion. This prize offer will undoubtedly stimulate greatly the 
tendency to road improvement that has already begun. This 


money would pay the interest on a loan or bond issue of $150,000 
per county. This sum of $150,000, in addition to the regular 
tax levied for road purposes, would put the roads of every 


county in the condition required by this act before they would 
he entitled to receive rental from the Government for their use. 

I am profoundly impressed with the conviction that it would 
be an administrative and economic error little short of criminal 
for this Congress to adjourn without passing this bill. 
enty 


} 


Sey- 
per cent of our total revenues are now being expended for 
uilitary purposes and less than 2 per cent in developing the 
agricultural wealth of our soil. We have 50,000,000 of people re- 
siding upon farms, and we are spending only 2 cents out of each 
‘100 of our revenue to encourage the building of good roads for 
their use 


i can not better express my views on this subject than I have 
(one on a previous occasion on this floor in discussing a bill 
lo promote the building of good roads which I introduced in 
1806. The thoughts I then expressed are just as apt and appo- 
site how as they were then, six years ago. Some 10 years 
igo the public mind began to quicken on this subject in a few 
Olated and circumscribed spots over the country. Somebody 
stopped long enough to glance around and remark that our 


Vo 


country roads were not keeping step with this age of progress 
nd provement. At first these remarks attracted about as 


much attention as does the usual observation about the weather 
veing unsatisfactory, just as if bad weather and bad roads 
necessarily coexisting evils. But as the need for better 
increased at even pace with the increase of population 


he ime of complaint grew larger and louder, until at last 
the « lusion was reached that the road question had attained 
‘o the proportions of a problem. Then solutions were in order, 
ind te yet, for bad roads, like the poor, we have always 
With us, 

At first there was a pretty general agreement among those 
engaged in road building to relegate the whole job to the 
“rier, and he was advised to “hump himself” and build 
etter roads. But the farmer being already saddled with our 
‘ariff taxes and ridden by our “infant industries” has had 


Alt » and less money to devote to the theory and practice 
of road building. Still, whatever has been done in that line he 
has had it to do. 

So here we are yet, right in the middle of the road, and the 
Very sorriest kind of a road at that. “A condition confronts us, 







hot a theory.” Are not a hundred years of observation long 
“ough to convince us that the roads will not reform them- 
Selves 
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The great problem of the age—of this age and of all 
has been and is to bring the producer and the consumer into 
the easiest and quickest communication with 
other. To this end we built mighty navies; to this end we girdle 
the earth with railroads and tangle the air with l 
wires; to this end we thrust tunnels under vast ranges of 
mountains and rend asunder continents with interoceani I 
The millions and billions that are needed for 
prises are flung at them with prodigal hand. 


ages 


possible ench 


telegraph 
the se Vi 


Forty millio: 
dollars were promptly handed out from the Publik 


rreasury 0 
pay for the privilege of spending four hundred millions more to 
dig a ditch in foreign lands more than a thousand 1 s from 
home. One-half the sum it wil! cost, if intelligently expended 
upon our public highways during the next 10 years, would é 
one hundred times as much comfort and pleasure to e thor 
sand times as many of our people. The canals will be rreat 
public utility, no doubt, and I do not wish to appear to dispar 
the value of this great work, but better roads are a crying need 
now, every day, and for everybody. 

As long as the farmer was the only sufferer from bad roads 
there was little likelihood of an appeal in their behalf ever 
reaching the Public Treasury. For armies and navies, for forts 
and arsenals, for armor and projectiles, and for all the wants 
and whims of those who fight we hand out unstinted millions; 
for those who plow and sow and reap we dole out grudging 
pennies. 

But other interests and forces are coming to th d of the 
solitary, isolated, the unorganized, and almost unorganizable 
farmer. His friends in the cities, having grown rich and 
equipped liberally with self-propelling vehicles, want b« rroads 

| to roll them over, and they are interested in the problem of the 
roads. The manufacturer, learning from experience that bad 
roads interfere materially with his obtaining steady and 
tinuous supplies of raw material, wants the roads improved. 
The millions of operatives in mines, mills, and shops are learn- 
ing that bad roads increase the cost and disturb the regular 
| supply of food products from the farms, which they | t have, 
j} and they want better roads. The merchant has learned that 
bad roads retard and depress trade, and he wants them mended. 
Our Post Office Department is greatly hindered and mpered 
in its efforts to supply to the country regular, promy nd 
reliable mail service for lack of better roads. In fact dl 
be hard to name an interest, an industry, or an individ who 
| would not be benefited by better roads. 

The question of railway rate legislation has commanded the 
attention of the country for years. It has aroused the deepes 
interest throughout the country, and I would by no means dis 





parage the importance of this 
attention to the fact that the average 


subject. But, sir, I call your 

charge for railroad trans 
portation of freight throughout the country is three-fourths of 
1 cent per mile for the hauling of a ton of freight. Now, mark 
you, that the average cost of hauling freight over dirt roads is 
25 cents per ton, or thirty-three times as much; and, further, 
5 in mind that the freight that is hauled over the railroads 


in a large part must first travel the dirt road; in fact, 9S per 
cent of the freight that is shipped over the railroads must first 
pass over a dirt road to get to a railroad for transportation 
Does not this impress the importance of the improvement of our 
roads throughout the land? 

A distinguished Senator, in the debate ‘on the rate bill ‘ 


years ago, stated that a reduction of one-eighth of 1 cent l 


ton per mile in the present rates on all freights w d put 
than half the railroads in the hands of receivers If this b 
true, what must be the appalling cost to the country of a system 
of public roads that increases the cost of moving its vast ag 
cultural products five to fifteen times as much per ton per : 
A simple calculation would give us the figures, but the mind i 
scarcely grasp their staggering import. 

Mr. Speaker, when we find we are on the wrong road, I 
ter how long nor how far we have traveled if, it is the part of 
wisdom to stop and change our course. For a hundred ye 
we have waited for this road problem to be worked out 
the old methods, and we are only getting deeper in the mud | 


the principle and practice of extending Feder aid to road 


building we have already been long committed. 
tut if there were neither law nor precedent fo io l 

Government to engage in road building, it is hig! 

making both. Congress is wisely encouraging 1 sust 
the Post Office Department in its efforts to extend 

fully vitalizing and educating benefits of free rural-mail deliv 
ery. Nothing that has been undertaken he Gen 1G Ih 
ment since the establishment of the Post Office D rtment hae 
| proven so immediately and universally popular as these daily 
rural mails. To send these mails daily over such roads as we 


have now must be done at an expenditure of money and labor 
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and energy and time that would be reduced in many wiattnte | 
by half if the roads were given proper attention. Nothing will | 
contribute more to the rapid extension and improvement of this 
service than to improve the roads over which it must travel. 

If I had the privilege of writing upon our statute books a 
law that had more of the promise and potency for immediate 
and lasting good to all the people than any law that has been | 
proposed or discussed in this Hall, it would be a law creating 
a department of public highways, to act through and in con- 
junction with State, county, and municipal authorities in re- 


deeming our country from the throes and thraldom of its 
miserable roads, and I would give the department not less 


than fifty millions a year until the work had reached a satis- 
factory stage of advancement. Surely if we can go on spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars every year in preparation 
for wars that may never come, we can spare a few millions to 
defend ourselves from the ravages of bad roads, which are 
always here. A certain and ever-present evil should certainly 
command as earnest attention and effort for its removal as the 
prevention of a possible one. 

I do not believe that Congress can make a more useful ex- 
penditure of public funds than in the direction I have indicated, 
ner one that would be more immediately and lastingly bene- 
ficial. Then shall every interest be guarded by national legis- 
lation and the welfare of that class which affords sustenance 
to all classes be not neglected. Let us legislate in the inter- 
est of the millions of farmers in the United States. These 
people are not organized; they maintain no lobbies in Wash- 
ington. They have trusted to our high sense of duty, to our 
loyalty, to the supreme interest of the Republic. I hope you 


will not longer disappoint them. 
Parcel Post and Postal Express. 
SPEECH 
OF 
Y ‘ \ N a «| y 
HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 
; OF NEW YORK, 
In tne House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, April 30, 1912, 

On the bill (IT. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 


Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 

for other purposes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The consideration of the Post Office appro- 
priation bill is drawing to a close, and the result arrived at and 
embodied in the bill as it may pass the House will not be likely 
to meet the hopes and expectations of the masses of the people 
in the country who are demanding a general parcel post as a 
relief from what they consider extortionate charges by express 
companies. However, those who are disappointed should not be 
overhasty in passing judgment or in drawing conclusions. The 
difficulties in the question involved and the many divergent 
opinions as to what should be done and the lack of exact in- 
formation to the effect of any comprehensive and radical 
parcel-post or postal-express measure are sufficient to justify 
reasonable men in opposing hasty action in this very important 
nnd complicated matter, 


as 


Congressmen have been receiving for many months past let- 
ters and petitions for parcel post and postal express. Asa rule 
the letters have not stated definitely what the writers wished, 
but in a very general way stated that they wanted parcel post. 
Some of them wanted a general parcel post; others a real parcel 
post; and lately a few have stated that they favored the Lewis 
or Goeke bill. Some people think that because the Congress has 
not acted promptly and prepared and enacted a general parcel- 
post law that it is under the influence of the express companies 
of the country. Many of those letters would lead one to believe 
that the men who wrote them think that a parcel post is a 
definite thing; that Congress can enact a parcel-post law with 
2s much ease and readiness as a merchant can furnish a certain 
brand of goods on the demand of a customer. 

The question is difficult, because of the great variety of views 
with reference to just what a parcel post should be, what provi- 
sions it should embrace, what rates should be fixed, and what 
system should be adopted, whether flat rates or zone rates, and 
many other questions on which business men of the country 
differ. 
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bills, no two alike in all respects. Since that time severa) ad- 
ditional bills have been prepared and introduced in the Hoy) so 
and all are pending. But the fact is that none of them jeor. 
with the appreval of the majority of the House. The Congres. 
is open to no criticism because of the fact that it is trying 4, 
move carefully, and therefore must move slowly with refer: nee 
to this complex question, It should be borne in mind by eyery. 
one who is inclined to criticize because of delay in this very 
important matter that the Government is only an agency of ail 
the people; that Congress is only a branch of that Governmey; 
and that the people pay the expenses of all laws which are ey! 
acted by the Congress, and therefore the Congress has jo 
motive or object in delaying or refusing what the country (oe. 
mands. ; 

The Goeke bill, which provides for the purchase of the prop. 
erties of the express companies and the establishment of postal 
express by the Government, is the most drastic and coipre- 
hensive measure before the Congress. It was referred to tho 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which | 
am a member, and was considered before that committee dyr- 
ing several days. Mr. Lewis, of Maryland, who has given the 
subject more study than any other man in Congress, appeared 
before the committee and gave his views at considerable lengt}, 
The representatives of express companies were from time to 
time invited to appear before that committee and give their 
views on the bill. We expected that they would appear in op- 
position to it, and several opportunities were given them and 
several dates fixed for hearings, to which they were invited. 
None of them appeared; none of them filed a brief; none of they 
offered any objection to its enactment into law. They simply 
ignored the committee and the House. 

What conclusion can be drawn from this manifest indifference 
as to what action the committee or the House would take as 
to the appropriation of their plants and putting them out of 
business? It is not their habit to overlook matters of vital im- 
porance to them. Whatever one may think of them in other 
respects, no one can accuse them of being blind to their own 
interests or that they are not managed by men of ability and 
sagacity. This apparent indifference as to what action Cong 
may take in a matter of so much moment to them points directly 
to one of two conclusions: 

First, that they are advised by their counsel that this bi 
enacted into law, will not be worth the paper on which 
written because of its unconstitutionality; or 

Second, that they are not only willing but anxious to sell 
their old horses, vehicles, stores, furniture, trucks, and old junk 
of every kind to the Government at good prices, and eiiler yo 
out of business or reorganize and continue under new condi- 
tions, for no one claims but that these express companies ! 
continue to do business if they find any business to do 
profit. I am personally inclined to the opinion that they would 
be glad to unload their properties on the Government for a 
sum, based on their earning power and net receipts during tie 
last few years. 
| About two years ago they were placed under the jurisdiction 
| of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who have been 1: 

a thorough investigation of them, their properties, plants, meth- 
| ods of doing business, their investments, profits, rates, chars: 

| and all details of their business, in order that it may be 
| to fix what are reasonable rates for their services in the t 
portation of express matter. Such an order by the commission 
is expected in the near future, and the express companies lay 
consider it good business to unload on the Government for })! 
predicated on their net profits rather than to have their - 
regulated and cut down and their dividends reduced. Besides, 
their managers and directors are well aware that their harvest 
time is nearly over; that public opinion is so thoroughly aroused 
against them that they will soon be cut short in their prospere 
careers. They know that every extension of the parcel post 
the Post Office Department will cut into their business 2nd Te 
duce their profits, and they also know that a parcel post of so! 
kind will be established in the near future. They know 
they are parasites and can be dispensed with and that the | 
ness can be done by the railroads and the Post Office Dep’ 
ment. Therefore very likely they may have reached the concit- 
sion that the time to sell out is now, before their rates are te 
duced by the Interstate Commerce Commission and before the 
Post Office Department enters into competition with them i (he 
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| transportation of parcels. 


But why should the Government buy their properties, real and 
personal, much of which are not conveniently situated and mi h 
of which are old and antiquated. It can extend its parcel-) a 
system, by and through the Post Office Department, without the 





Sometime ago a collection of parcel-post bills introduced in 
the House was made and printed, including about 21 different 


aid of the express companies and without their properties. It 
is under no obligations to them. It did not start them in busi- 
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- encourage them to continue in it. They are closely as- 
i with the railroad companies and have been making very 
rofits on their capital invested. Now, if the future looks 
~onally for them on account of the fact that the Government 
oon ereate a parcel-post system, more or less extensive, 
V will cut into their business and profits, there is no good 
why it should favor them by buying them out. 
rhe Goeke bill is different in character frbm most of the 
thors others-which have been proposed and would involve the 
ment in new and very comprehensive and complicated 


po ns and in new and extensive relations with the citizens. 
Xo 1 in the Government or out of it is able to give the Con- 
vress the full information and counsel which would justify it in 
niunging the Government into this new, untried, and very ex- 
pensive service at this time. 

The bill is intended to put into form and legal enactment a 


theory--an attractive theory, I admit, and perhaps a beguiling 
one. but yel only a theory—which should be given thorough 
siydy aud, if practicable, a fair trial in an experimental way 
nefore the department is committed to a new service which may 
prove disastrous financially and unfortunate in other respects. 


O1 count of the new and difficult questions involved in this 
hill and in the 25 or 80 others which are proposed and urged 
ypou Congress for the solution of a parcel-post problem, the 
( tree on the Post Office and Post Roads has embodied in 


opriation bill the following provision : 


‘the purpose of a full and complete inquiry and investigation 
asibility and propriety of the establishment of a general par- 
I commission of six persons, three of whom shall be appointed 
t Sneaker of the House of Representatives and three by the Presi- 


the Senate, is constituted, with full power to appoint clerks, | 


and experts to assist them in this work. They shall re- 
ny already taken on the subject of parcel post by Senate 





» purpose of defraying the expenses of this commission 
25,000 is hereby appropriated out of the moneys in the 
otherwise appropriated. 


he suecessful and experienced business man or cor- 
ige in a new and very important and very expensive 


| ene 


1ittees and take such other testimony as they deem de- | 





ente ise on the theory and recommendation of any man, be- | 


t man has confidence in it and believes it would prove 
ful venture? When between 20 and 30 different propo- 
d methods to accomplish practically the same result 
tted to a careful and prudent man, will he not ask for 


compare and examine them thoroughly before he makes | 


e or adopts any one of them? 
i recommends. 


That is practically what 


ttee 


Goeke bill is attractive to the farmer, for it holds out to | 


spect that the United States express agent will pass by 
se every morning and take from his farm in small pack- 
les, pears, potatoes, and other fruits and vegetables 


poultry, pigs, and calves, if they do not 


pe ; in weight, and have them sent directly to New York, 
Chi , or New Orleans for a stamp of some denomination 


places on the box or package, and return to him the 
without further cost or trouble. He may also be pleased 
e opportunity of buying from the great department and 
ie houses, or perhaps directly from the manufacturers 
his small agricultural implements, dry goods, 
and beverages, and all other necessaries and 


groceries, 
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this case the express agent in Philadelphia would be required 
to act in a distinct and definite way, and would not be required 
or perhaps permitted to use his discretion for the collection of 
the bill in the same way that the ordinary collecting agent or 
attorney would, whose fee depended on his success. 

Again, suppose a farmer sends highly perishable fruit and 
tender vegetables and they are rejected by the customer because 
they are not fresh and in good condition. Suppose his eggs 
get broken in transit and his butter jar gets smashed; will that 
not be practically a dead loss to him unless he has his own 
agent who is looking after his interest? But before he can send 
anything away he must find a box or substantial package which 
will stand the pounding and wear and tear of the route, for 
agents in a hurry will not handle them with special care any 
more than the baggage or express Man does our trunks. If those 
goods are damaged he has no redress, for the Post Office De- 
partment does not guarantee anything. 

It is obvious that the proposed methods of moving produce 
from the farm to the city kitchen by a postal-express system 
in as small quantities as the ordinary housewife buys, would be 
attended with great trouble and annoyance, and would cost 
either the Government or the patron as much or perhaps more 
than under the present system. ‘The farmer could not afford 
to properly pack for transportation and careless handling a 
peck of apples, a couple of quarts of berries, a dozen of eggs, 2 
pound of butter, a pint of cream, a couple of heads of lettuce, a 
head of cabbage, and so on, which are about the amounts or- 
dinary families buy, for they live from hand to mouth. The 
expense and trouble of selling by correspondence, properly 
packing and delivering to the expressman, collecting, and ac- 
counting in such small quantities, might amount to more than 
the cost of growing the produce. Yet the desire and effort to 
reduce the cost of food to the poor people in large centers of 
population is the only excuse offered for this radical and untried 
experiment and departure from ordinary methods. 


If the city housewife would take tlhe same pains and practice 


the same economy and foresight to provide her supplies under 
the preseit system, she could materially reduce her living ex- 
penses. If she would watch the market, pay cash, and do her 


own delivering, she could buy much more economically. A 
grocer in Syracuse who would sell only for cash and deliver at 
the counter could afford to sell from 20 to 25 per cent cheaper 
than the one who sells on credit, delivers the goods, 
his chances on bad accounts. 


and takes 


| <A customer telephones her grocer for half a dozen eggs, to 
be delivered at once. The price may not pay for the delivery, 
} and the loss in that transaction is charged to the busine 

The overhead expenses and cost of running the business are 


exceed 100 | 


tremendous, which raises the price to all customers 
the cost of jiving. 

These are only a few of the embarrassments, ant 
difficulties, and losses which would attend 
system of delivering the necessaries of life directly from the 
farm in the country to the kitchen in the great city. 

Every man can think of other objections, and perhaps much 
greater ones, but no one can think of or imagine all the diffi- 
culties and losses which might attend this kind of merchandis- 


and adds to 


lovances, 


the postal-express 


ing. Thefts from the United States mail are now rare. The 
mount is negligible, except in cases where money is abstracted 
| from letters, largely because ordinary mail is of no use to 


int and have them laid down at his front door by means 
{the express agent and the Government stamp. 

rhis mere statement of what the bill proposes to accomplish | 
opens up to the person of ordinary imagination or experience 
nui rless difficulties, chances, and hazards, which may and 
probably would attend this method of doing business. For in- 
Sttice, before the farmer sends a small package of his farm 
products away he must find a customer: but let us say he 
finds one in Philadelphia. He must trust that customer or 
send the goods collect on delivery. Suppose he trusts the 


‘ustomer and he forgets to pay. He can not hire a lawyer or 
‘obecting agent for the price of a bushel of potatoes. After 
* little experience he will not sell on credit, but will send his 
eoods collect on delivery. Then, suppose the customer has not 
the ready cash to pay the express agent on the other end of the 
route, Or suppose he decides that the goods are not the variety 
or qi ality he desires, or that they are not in good condition, 
- refuses to take them if he must pay cash. What will the 
rovernment do with them? Leave them in a storehouse subject 
ee onder or return them to the farmer? The Government 
“rough all its departments necessarily does its business on 
Straight lines and under rigid ruies and regulations and with 


mue rer ¢ nr ; : : 
- E red tape. That always results in a loss of time and 
nergy, 


tee and much would be accomplished if the employees of 
‘len vovernment had the discretion to cut the red tape some- 
ieee or take short cuts fo accomplish results and save ex- 
CT) Se - 


; but that is not, and perhaps never will be, the rule. In 
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anyone except the people to whom it is sent, and therefore offers 
no temptation to the employees of the department, or to ou 
siders, to appropriate it. In the case of ’ 
peaches, berries, spring chickens, turkeys, and other delicacies 
of the season the temptation would be greater at 
much better. If a box of berries was 
better be consumed than thrown out, and the de ion of the 
package would not be a difficult matter. No imegination can, 
in advance, suggest or prepare against all the ways and means 
by which losses might occur to the patrons in this kind of 
service. 

The Goeke bill does not provide, either in specific 


delicious apples 

, . . ; . 
1d Opportunity 
smashed, they might 


strum 


or general 
terms, what the rates should be, but leaves it to each person 
to presume that they will be very low and very favorable to 


his particular line of trade. Nor does it state whether or not 


the rates shall be the same on the same weight of goods for any 
distance, as obtains now with respect to all kinds of mail 
matter. That is all left to the determination of the Vostmaster 


General. 
Suppose a flat rate for the same weight of mercha 
any distance in the country, as in the case 


ndise 


of mail matter 


should be adopted, how would that work out and how would it 
affect the farmer and farm in central New Yor! If the Goy- 
ernment should undertake to deliver farm produ in small 
parcels at the same rates, whether the haul be long or short, 
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the Onondaga 
Dakota farmer in 


farmer 
the 


mule e «le 


would have no advantage over the North 
New York or Syracuse market. If the 
me at public expense or at very low rates, 


without regard to distance, then the New York farmer would 
sul got worst of it, for his farm, which is now convenient 
to the b arkets in this country, which raises the price of his 
land and the price of his commodities, would be placed on a 
par with the western farm. 

Aside from the Goeke express bill, two general classes of bills 
have been introduced and are now before the Congress. One 
class of those bills provides for flat rates—that is, the same 
rates for parcels of the same weight for any distance, long or 
sbort. The other class provides for rates according to what is 
called the zone system—that is, where the rates increase ac- 
cording to the distance. The latter plan appeals to me as the 
more just and equitable one. 

If the department « ges in the transportation and delivery 
of merchandise for the public, that service should be made to 
pay expenses, and rates should be fixed to accomplish that end. 
The cost of this service must be paid one way or the other 
either by charges on the business or by a tax on all the people 
to pay the deficit. In that case the people who patronize it 
nnd get its benefiis should pay the necessary expenses or cost 


and not shift the burden on all the people to be paid in the form 
of a tax. 

Again, it would cost the Government more to send a 10-pound 
package from Syracuse to Seattle than from Syracuse to Utica, 
therefore the express rate should be larger. Why not? 
if all the parcels are made to pay all the expenses of handling 
and transportation and the charge on the parcel from Syracuse 
to Utica is the same as on the one from Syracuse to Seattle, 
while the expense is only one-fifth as much, then the parcel sent 
to Utica is made to pay all of its own expense and a part of the 
expense of sending the parce! to Seattle. 

‘There is in Congress, and I believe out of Congress, a decided 
difference of opinion as 
hoped that the commission above referred to will work out 
solution of it which will be just and practicable. 

The Goeke bill provides for the appropriation by the United 
States of the equipment and express railway contracts which 
are used in the actual express business, and that no property 
shall be condemned which is not necessary for the conduct of 
the express business by the Government. Now, if the Govern- 


and 


a 





ment preceeds to condemn and appropriate such parts of the 
express companies’ property as it needs and leaves on their 
hands odds and ends of properties which are of but little value 


to them when their express contracts and business are taken 


from them, will not the Government be required to settle for all 
damage to the properties left as well as for the value of all 
properties taken? We are moving pretty rapidly, along so- 


called progressive and socialistic lines, but have not yet arrived 
nt the point where we are ready to approve the confiscation of 
private property. 

It conde and appropriates the contracts now existing be- 
tween the express companies and the railway and steamship 
companies. Assume that the Government can condemn and ap- 
propriate the rights of the express companies in those con- 
an it compel the railway and steamship companies to 
recognize the Government as to those contracts in the place and 
stead of the express companies? None of those contracts was 


Inns 


tracts, ¢ 


to this important question, and it is | 
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ployees of the Government, appointed by the President and 
maintained in existence by the Congress. Is it fair to 


them power to make contracts with railway and steamship cor ; 
panies, depriving those companies of any right to say wl! at 
kind of contracts they shall be bound by? In the same parti n 
and unfair manner the bill provides that the value of the ox. 
press companies’ properties taken by the Government shal! jo 
determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission. I do pot 


say but what that commission would be fair as betwee; 4) 
Government and the companies. But in ordinary conde: 
tion proceedings, even in the small way with which we 
familiar, the party whose property is to be condemned wider 
the right of eminent domain usually has the damages assex. ul 
by men who are not directly or indirectly interested in or wn jer 
the influence of either party to the proceedings. 
I have no interest in any express or railway company, but | 
believe in giving the devil his due, and I can not look with 


| proval on this one-sided and high-handed method of approy: 


ing property of one party and enforcing contracts upon another 

The bill provides that the President shall, on July 1, 112. 
take possession of all the express companies’ properties which 
are condemned and appropriated, aud that the Secretary of 
Treasury shall pay the awards allowed by the Interstate « 
merce Commission for the condemned properties. It -does poi 
give the express companies even the right of appeal from the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in case ny 
feel aggrieved by the action of that body, and it does not sugevs: 
where the money is to come from to pay for those properties, 
It just says that the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay for 
them, as though money falls into the Treasury from the clouds. 
If the express companies should be granted awards according 
to their earning power the amounts coming to them from the 
Government might run into hundreds of millions, and it mi 
be necessary to issue bonds to raise the money. But no pro 
vision is made for that contingency, nor does it seem to hb 
thought of by the gentleman who framed up this bill 

There are many other defects in this measure which the 
reader will discover for himself. The man who conceived and 
drafted it had one definite object in mind, viz, putting the 
Government into the express business at an early date. Ap- 
parently he had but very little comprehension as to how tiat 
might be done in an orderly, legal, and economical manner. 

There is another phase of this question to which I wish 
refer. If this bill should be enacted into law, putting the Go 
ernment in charge of the express business of the country, then 
immediately the present employees of the express comp: 
or those who would take their places, would be put int 


} 
= ii 


| civil service, subject to the rules and regulations of the [vr 


| invested capital. 


wroduced before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- | 
] 


mittee, who reported this bill, and no information was sub- 
mitted to it as to the terms and conditions in them. The 


business relations between the express and railway companies 
are intimate and complex and have been developed by many 
years of experience and evolution. The stocks in both classes 
of companies are largely owned by the same people, and their 
managements naturally look for mutual advantage and profit 
by having the employees of each assist the others in certain 
kinds of work and in various ways. It is doubtful if the postal 
empl on account of civil-service regulations and fixed and 
definite hours of work, could or would be permitted to work in 
with, the railway employees to the same mutual advantage of 
both parties. 

The bill provides for the renewal of the express-railway con- 
tracts at the termination of those now in existence on terms to 
be agreed upon by the carrier and Postmaster General; and in 
case of their failure to agree it gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to declare the terms of such contracts, 
This extends the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
beyond what it is now as between shippers and railway com- 
panies. Shippers and railway companies stand equally—in 
theory, at all events—before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which has power to say what is a reasonable rate. But 
the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission are em- 


vees, 


Office Department, with the same salaries, hours of labor, vac: 
tions, and so forth. Then, if it would require as many li 
labor of Government employees to manage, let us say, tlie 
present express business as it now requires of the express com 
panies’ employees, and at the same express rates, the Govern- 
ment would suffer many millions of loss every year. It is 
conservative statement that work done by the Federal G: 
ment costs at least one-half more than it costs private corpo! 
tions to do the same amount and quality of work. 

The express companies now make large dividends on their 
investments because they do large amounts of business on their 
Last year they made about 7 per cent pro 
on the total of their business done. If a man paid $1 ex! 
age on a parcel and complained of it as an outrage, and had 
it cut down to 93 cents, he would not probably have been much 
better pleased and would have sworn quite as vociferously. 1°, 
if the rates on all business done all along the line by the 
press companies were cut down 7 per cent, the companies would 
have made no profits, and therefore would have earned 
dividends on their express business. 

Suppose a man should invest $100,000 capital in a business 
and do $100,000 business in a year at 6 per cent profit on U 
business. He would realize $6,060 profit, which would be ' : 
cent on his capital invested. Again, if he should invest 
$6,000 capital and do $100,000 worth of business at 6 per col 
profit, he would realize $6,000 profit for the year, which \ d 
be 100 per cent on his investment. Relatively that is the vay 
the express companies make large dividends on their inves 
merts by doing large amounts of business at not exorh!(\' 
profits on the business done, but which amount to big divide! 
on the capital actually invested. It is claimed that the mes! 
packers of Chicago make only 2 per cent profit on the t tal 
business done, but they turn their money over several til! es 
a year and therefore make large dividends on their cap!'' 
invested. If the Government should take over the ex[ress 


is 
‘ 


business along the lines on which it is now done, it would have 
to increase the rates or lose heavily on account of the expens!\© 
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manner in which it does business. If it should extend the bust- 
ness so as to accommodate the farmers and all classes of people 
as heretofore suggested, it would have to make the rates so 
high as to be prohibitive to ordinary business or create an 
epormous deficit every year to be liquidated by general tax. 
One more suggestion in conclusion. This bill provides that if 
the Government deem it advantageous it may own its own cars. 
If it should engage in general express business as contemplated 
ventleman who framed up this bill, it would require 


by the 
many cars. If the Government owns 1, why not 2; why not 10; 
why not the whole train? Then, why not own all the trains, 


es, and all railroad properties? 

Lercer, the Socialist Member from Wisconsin, admitted 
oy this floor that this is a long step toward national socialism. 
urther, 
ce logical consequence of the ownership of the express com- 
and also the ownership of all*ships and steamboats 
the transportation of commodities, the ownership of all 
telegraph and telephone lines; and, in fact, all properties used 
in the transportation of commodities and persons and in com- 
munication between different parts of the country. He further 
svid that the ownership of not only coal mines but all mines of 
kind would follow naturally and logically, and that the 
lization of all lands would follow as a natural and 
“ sequence. This is, therefore, admittedly a long step 
ward national socialism. 

Mr. Cowles, the representative of the Postal Express League, 
who came before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
, objected to this bill because it did not go far enough 
a starter. 


nies 


t } 
1 on 


ti 


mittee 


even for 


He insisted that the Government shouid at | 


once buy up all the railroads and steamboats, and that it should | 


make flat rates for the transportation of all commodities and 
all people, and said that the rate for the transportation of a 
carload of coal or a passenger from Boston to Worcester should 


be exactly the same as from Boston to San Francisco. 


In view of what this bill, if enacted into law would mean | 


of itself, and what it would inevitably lead to, is not the Con- 
gress justified in appointing a commission to thoroughly ex- 


amine this and other propositions before it permits the Goy- 
ernment to plunge into national socialism at once? 





Reekless Postal Riders. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1912, 





Tuesday, April 380, 


On the bill (I R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
I er purposes, 
Mr. MOORE of Bennsylvania said: 
Mr. Speaker: If the “riders” attached to the Post Office 
and post roads appropriation bill were not intended to raid 


the Treasury, they certainly will not have the effect of produc- 
Ing econoIny or of equalizing the burdens of taxation. They 
1 
lions of the country of a fair proportion of financial responsi- 
bilities and to impose increased charges upon other sections. 
As between the city and the country, the lines are distinctly 
1) 
ulment) and the parcel-post rates for fourth-class matter. 
I am as sincerely desirous of promoting the farming interests 


is any other Member, but the riders to this bill are so evi- 
dently intended to “catch the farmer” and are so manifestly 


ifair to the taxpayers in the city (apart from the Govern- | 


lient ownership and other radical features of the measure) 
that I intend to discuss this phase of the question frankly. 
EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS ESSENTIAL TO PROGRESS. 
The farmer knows that the man who earns his wage in the 
'y is his best customer, just as the man who works in the 
ml knows that his products will find a market in the country. 
_it were not so farm produce would stay upon the farm and 
luiil products would remain in the mill district. The farmer 
‘liso Knows that without transportation, which is made possible 
by capital and industry, modern exchange of commodities would 
be ‘impossible, It is only litthe more than a hundred years since 
the <rain of western Pennsylvania went to waste because it was 
‘Mpossible to transport it over the mountains to the market in 
the East. How much more would we be strangers to-day if we 


(lo, in fact, have a very decided tendency to relieve certain sec- | 


7 | Service is conducted at a loss because of special privileges al- 
that the ownership of all railroads is a very natural | ee ; 


had not the modern storage and transportation facilities to 
bring the commerce of the widely scattered centers of produc- 
tion and consumption together? And how may we distinguish 
between the centers of production and consumption so that one 
shall have preference over the other in Government favor? 


The remarkable riders attached to this bill—a bill for the 
conduct of the post offices—attempt to meet this problem. As 


the general public understands it, a Post Office and post roads 
appropriation bill is a simple and necessary financial provision 
for the payment of the salaries of postal employees and to meet 
the expenses of conducting the postal service. 


SOME BIG PROBLEMS WASTILY INJECTED 


How many people are aware that, notwithstanding the posta! 


ready granted to those who sell and distribute second and fourth 
class mail matter, there is to be voted upon here, under a rule 


brought in hastily and which we can not escape, riders providing 
for these expensive and hazardous experiments? 

A. The condemnation and taking over by the Government of 
all the express companies of the United States. 


B. The payment of large sums for roads used by rural car- 
riers in States and counties, 
C. The reduction of rates on fourth-class or parce! and pack- 


age matter from 16 cents a pound in the cities to 5 cents a 
pound on rural routes. 

D. The exclusion of newspapers and publications from the 
mails unless the names of publishers and writers and of all 
stockholders are constantly revealed. 

Yet this simple and ordinarily formal appropriation bill pro- 
vides for these and other features, committing Congress to a 
policy of paternalism and Government ownership and involving 
the Government in an expense to both the farmer and the city 
dweller the end of which no man can tell. Is it to be presumed 
that the great taxpaying public knows that we are plunging into 
these vast problems of responsibility and expenditure through 
the medium of a bill to pay clerks’ snlaries? 

GOVERNMENT 


INVESTING IN EXPRESS COMPANIES 


Take the matter of express companies. At one fel! swoop 
and with debate limited under a rule, we are to condemn all 
existing express companies and tack them onto the Gevern- 
ment establishment. We are to set the Government up in busi- 
ness, increase our pay roll, and stand all the profits and losses 
of these vast commercial enterprises. We are to do it in the 
name of the people in a bill to pay the rural free delivery car- 


riers and the postal employees of the country. Is this rider 
brought in with the expectation that it will pass or is it a 
mere sop for vote-getting purposes, in view of the near ap- 
preach of a presidential election? Indeed, it is difficult to 
believe the majority intends to go so far wilh so vast a prop- 
osition on such limited information as we now possess. Gen- 
tlemen have supposed that the condemnation of the express 


companies would cost the Government from $20,000,000 to 
$40,400,000, but this is supposition only. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lewis], who seems to be the best informed 


champion of these condemnation proceedings, admits fhat the 
taking over of the express companies would mean the tuki: 
ever of probably 50,000 employees. You are going to add the 


( 


| to the pay roll of the Government. It will net stop the 
Every man engaged in the carrying of parcels must be bonded. 
Losses will occur, and the Court of Claims will doubtless take 
over the burden which now confronts the claims departments of 
the express companies. Government ownership is not all it 
has “been cracked up to be.” In Government employ opera 
tives become exacting, and the general tendency new toward 


1 in the riders pertaining te dirt roads (the Shackleford | 


| a systein of pensions which will still further add t problems 
which this bill presents. For one I am not prepa . in this 
hasty manner, without more definite information, to take over 
this great business with all its uncertainties and responsibilities. 


I believe the public should have the benefit of the lowest pos- 
sible transportation rates and understand the express company 
charges are now under investigation by the Interstate Com- 
berce Commission; but even so, I do not think the taxpayers 
of the country have autlrorized us, as Members of Congress, to 
buy up express companies, both good and bad, and to assume al! 
the risk incident to their management. I 


take it that it is our 
business to regulate our public utilities and not to speculate in 
them. 
THE DIRT-ROADS SUBSIDY. 
And, now, Mr. Chairman, as to the dirt-roads subsidy. Let 


us call it subsidy, for that is exactly what the Shackleford 
amendment contemplates. 
It is true that the pretense upon which this amendment 


is based is the alleged use of, or damage to, country roads 
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by the wagons of the rural free-delivery carriers, but I am 
unable to see wherein the use of, or damage to, country roads 
because of the postal service can be any greater in the country 
than it is on the city streets, which are more expensive and 


more constantly in use by letter carriers and the drivers of mail 
wagous. When the House had an opportunity to vote on my 
ginendment extending the proposed good-roads subsidies to the 
thoroughfares of the cities, it voted it down with a rush, indi- 
cating conclusively, as the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
inittee on Post Office and Post Roads expressed it in his rpen- 
ing address, that ‘the country fellow” was to be taken care 
of this time. Clearly it was and is the intention to jolly the 
furmer and leave “the city fellow ” out of this subsidy scheme. 


ut even if the country interests are to be taken care of this 
time, what do they get? From $15 to $25 per mile per annum 
out of a fund which belongs to all of the people of the United 
States and which is a tax upon all. Is it contended that. an 


appropriation averaging $20 per mile per year will build good | 


rouds for the farmers if the States in which they live have not 
already made provision for them, or is it the intent that cer- 
tain State or county officials outside of the cities shall be put 
in position by recovering this “ piece of pork” from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to show how earnestly they fought, bled, and 
died for the tiller of the soil? I would like to believe that the 
majority really intended to do something for the advancement 
of good roads in the United States, but apart from the “ hurrah” 
we have had on the Shackleford amendment there is nothing 
in sight but an average of $20 per mile for one section of the 
country and absolutely nothing for the other. 

THIS IS SPECIAL LEGISLATION, 

The legislation is specialized to the point of unconstitution- 
ality, and the farmer is given a bone over which to contend 
with his city brother, while a comprehensive and effectual plan 
of road improvement is totally ignored. That the rider is 
special legisiation and subject to criticism on the ground that 
it is unfair and unequal is easily demonstrated. 

It makes no difference whether the mail wagons of the 
Federal Government tear holes in the asphalt streets or not, no 
consideration is given to improvements by the municipalities. 


Only the country districts are to be considered, and the excuse | 


for this is that the rural delivery carrier makes use of the 


roads. You can not argue that the taxpayer of the city, who | 


is denied consideration in this matter, does not participate in 
the expense. He does, and in proportion to population and 
with respect to area he does it in larger proportion than any 
other citizen, 

TAXING THE WORTHY TWICE. 


In defense of the good-roads subsidy it bas been contended | 


that States that have already constructed roads will partici- 
pate in the Federal tolls that are to be paid. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] has advanced this thought. Well, 
let us see! 

Rhode Island has paid for her roads, and they are all done. 
Texas, comparatively speaking, has only started. The area of 
Rhode Island is 1,250 square miles; the area of Texas is 
265,000 square miles. How will this subsidy business work 
out? Pennsylvania has just begun the expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 to make her road system an honor to the Common- 
wealth. The people of Pennsylvania will bear that expense 
themselves Why should they be called upon to contribute 
through the Federal Treasury to the construction of roads in 
every other State? The population of Pennsylvania is one- 
eighth the population of the entire country, but when it comes 
to aren Pennsylvania has only 45,000 square miles of the 
3,000,000 square miles of the country. Any return to Pennsyl 


vania from Federal tolls, therefore, would be the veriest drop | 


} 


in the bucket compared with the outgo for the unimproved 
country area. 

There are now more than 1,000,000 miles of roads used by 
the Rural Delivery Service andthe cost of these on the plan ad- 
vanced in the Shackleford amendment would start at $20,000,000 
per annum. What it would jump to after the first year can 
only be surmised, but this can be set down as reasonably cer- 
tain, that if the plan goes through, Pennsylvania will pay ac- 
cording to her wealth and station among the States in propor- 
tion far exceeding any possible benefit she may derive. So will 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Connecticut, and every other State 
of limited area. 

If we were considering great national highways, roads of 
interstate or transcontinental consequence, the situation might 


be different. We have no comprehensive, coordinated plan of 


good-roads improvement, but simply a hodgepodge that reduces 
road building to the level of the pork barrel. It is to be re- 
gretted, for the sake of the good-roads movement, that a prob- 


lem so vital to the interior development of our country shoviq 

|; have been brought to Congress as a “rider” to a post-office 
| clerks’ appropriation bill without a nod of approval from {he 
Department of Agriculture or from the great associations that 
have been striving for better roads. The subject was ig 
enough and important enough to have been advanced 
its own merits, but this was not the pleasure nor the met)oq 
of the majority. 


RECIPROCITY AND FAIR PLAY, 

We should be fair to all the people in national legis!: 
and since our Democratic brethren are fond of crying 
that there shall *‘be special privileges to none,” neither shoulq 
we descend to special privilege in legislation. The fa 
now has the advantages of a great Department of Agricu 
and of a Department of the Interior, and of a Free Rural I} 
| ery Service; and in the matter of rivers and harbors appro 
tions, reclamation and-irrigation projects, and Forestry s 
ice he is far and away ahead of the dweller in the city. | 
|do not know of any such special advantages that may be 
charged up wholly to the municipalities. Some one may cry 
| out “the tariff.’ Well, the answer to that is that the tariff 
| in its effects is as broad as the country itself and is applicable 
to all producers and consumers alike. When it was proposed to 
enter into a reciprocal arrangement with Canada by which 
certain tariff duties were to be lowered, I voted “no,” 
withstanding the hue and cry in the cities that the high 
of living was attributable to the farmer, who was supposed to 
be receiving exorbitant prices for his products. 

I contended then, as I contend now, that inasmuch as my 
constituents in the city were the beneficiaries of a protective 
tariff system, the farmers and all other producers in this coun- 


Ve 


try should be protected, and there has been no change in ty 
views. We are equal in our rights before the law and entiiled 


to an equality in the matter of taxation. How, then, can I be 
expected to look with favor upon a proposition to make my 
constituents, in addition to the taxes they already pay, suffer 
a further charge for the improvement of the highways of other 
| constituencies, through the medium of the Federal Treasury, 


| which is the common property of all the people? ‘This is ex- 
| actly what this Shackleford amendment proposes to do. It 
| says to the man who owns a small property in a city, “ Il makes 
| no difference whether you have paid for your streets and high 


| ways or not, we expect you to contribute to the cost of o1 
COUNTRY RATE LOW, CITY RATE HIGH. 
sut this is not the only instance in which this unusual b} 
proposes to make fish of the city and fowl] of the country. We 


have the rider fixing rates for parcels and packages known as 
fourth-class matter. It is well known that an agitation lus 
| been stirring the country with regard to a parcel post. It is 


a battle between the mail-order house on the one hand «nd 
the country storekeeper on the other. The villain in the pli) 
is the exacting and overbearing express company, wh 

have proposed to condemn. How does the bill attack the ! 
ster? Answer: By pacifying the country with a specia! 

for packages delivered on rural routes and holding the 

to the top notch. That is to say, inasmuch @s the city bu 

| is profitable and the rural business is unprofitable, m: 

| the losses in the country by appropriating the profits 

city. Bear in mind that the working man who lives in a n 

| pality and who has a hard time keeping employed and n g 
both ends meet is also a user of the mails and is presuni ) 
have equal rights in their use with any other man. Whi 
isthe rate for a common-carrier service conducted by the Go 
ment to be made 5 cents a pound in the country and left at 

| even 12 cents a pound in the city? The city routes are : 

than those in the country, and the haul apparently is less 

sive. Why, then, should the tax be greater upon the poor w 
who mails a package to a neighbor in the mill district tha 

to a farmer who mails a package from one sectioit of the « 

|to another? The proposition is not equal; it is not just: 

|in my judgment, is contrary to the spirit of the law 

| calculated to disturb the public confidence. I do not obj: 

| the rural route having a parcel-post rate of 5 cents a po! 

lI do object to a 16-cent-a-pound rate for similar ser 

| the cities. An amendment offered by me to make the ra 

| form for country and city alike was ruled out on 2 | 

| order, and even if voted upon, in view of the temper 

| majority, would doubtless have been defeated. 





CITY POSTAL BUSINESS PAYS. 
During the discussion the other day I was asked }: 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappreNn] to put in the It 
| the statistics with regard to the Philadelphia post offi ) 
that we might know whether the business there was cond! l 
at a profit or a loss. I now have the figures as present l 











the report of the Philadelphia postmaster, and in order that 
+} y serve as an object lesson in contrast with figures 
- the profit and loss of the Rural Free Delivery Service, 
Is them herewith: 
( e statement of business of Philadelphia post office for fiscal 
ars ending June 30, 1910, and June 30, 1911. 


Year ending Year ending 
June 30, 1910. June 30, 1911. 


| Increase. 
| 





WSUS Sas cere $6, 747,279.16 | $7,230,998. 7 | $483,719.04 








I 6B... <58 skeen ..| $3,011,854. 40 $3, 059, 156. 0¢ 09 | $47, 301. 69 
d es handled mailing | 
eke 763,596, 800 | 773, 967, 830 10, 371, 030 
N es h andiled, ‘delivery | | 
liveries and collec- } 
aciattatintan 909, 885, 379 935, 975, 858 26, 090, 479 
N I-delivery letters de- | 
oe a 586,086 622, 439 36, 353 
Pie | by registry division..| 3,( 2, 888 | 3, 109,827 66, 939 
v EIRCUONEB oc occ canes] 2,598, 565 | 2° 725, 135 126, 570 
Ay ney involved. on $29, 906, 444. 80 | $32,087, 191.85 | $2, 180,747.05 


d r funds received on de- | } } 
-oesegdénsnatbeswe $12, 357,951.39 | $13, 466, 683. 70 | $1, 108, 732.31 


It will be seen ‘from this statement that the receipts of the 
Philadelphia post office for the year ending June 30, 1911, ex- 


ceeded the expenses by more than $4,000,000, and this on a | 


e7 9 


total business of $7,230,000, It is a creditable report. It shows 
what nearly every report shows, that the losses in the postal 
service are not in the city. 

RURAL DELIVERY DEFICIT TREMENDOUS 


Why, therefore, if the city business is profitable and the rural 
lelivery is conducted at a loss, is it fair to still further reduce the 
rates in the country without reducing them in the city? The 
igures with regard to second-class matter—newspapers, maga- 
zines, and so forth—are sufficiently aggravating, since they show, 
according to the report of the commission on second-class mail 
matter (p. 47), a net loss per annum of over $56,000,000. These 
magazines and newspapers cost the Government enormously, 
because they are carried on long hauls into the country. But 
when we come to the Free Rural Delivery Service it is really 
worth while quoting the figures. The man who gets the benefit 
of this service ought himself to fully understand the situation, 
especially in view of the fact that the Free Rural Delivery Serv- 
ice dates only from 1897, since when it has grown from 82 
routes, costing $14,240, to 41,656 routes in 1911, costing over 
$37,000,000. Since the cities, which have done a profitable busi- 
ness for the Government, have contributed to this Free Rural 
Delivery Service, there is certainly no reason why in the mat- 
ter of rates and taxes, which are presumed to be uniform, there 
should be any discrimination against the cities. I append a 
Statement from the 1911 report of the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, showing the growth—and I would call it a 
phenomenal growth—of the Free Rural Delivery Service. 

THIS WAS DONE FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Of the 41,656 routes in operation on June 30, 1911, as shown 
in the following table, 60S routes were operated triweekly, being 
an increase of 108 over the previous year. 

Statement showing the Ce rural free delivery from 1897 
o x 














git BN ey Te eee Ss, 
| | Increase in 
Fiscal year. Routes.! A er | expendi- 
| ture. 

—_ — =e i | 
BON one vacceaagassneenaapaeeeed 82 $40, 000 ee oo 
EEE ns ccccnnsisicenpbeeaiaeinen dtemoalee’ 153 50, 250 50, 241 $35, 401 
BUND... inccsccecks cena suaaeel 412 150, 032 150, 012 99,771 
ae es me ee | 1,259 450,000 | 420, 433 | 270, 421 
on TT ee et 3,764 | 1,750,796 | 1,750,321 1,329, 888 
BOERe a 2 2eccccenecunmhing naa nnaenin 8,208 | 4,089,075 | 4,080,041 2,338, 720 
EIUD . << ancccacscencans sana aamEnls | 15,119 | 8,580,364} 8,051,599 3, 962, 558 
ROWE n 0 con ccscen adiuenan Selenite | 24,566 | 12,926,905 | 12,645,275 4,593, 676 
ne ET etree Te 32,055 | 21,116,600 | 20,864,885 | 28,219,610 
See «= coseconennenan senate | 35,766 | 25,828,300 | 25,011, 625 4,146,740 
EON « - osc cssveccuudsancgheehesinane | 37,728 | 28,200,000 | 26,661,555 1, 649, 930 
saan” 77109 800eeesceneeepeseteneee 39,277 | 34,900,000 | 34,371,939 - *7,710,384 
Shan ***s0ccsocsepebbnaeedunseueel | 40,628 | 35,673,000 | 35,661,034 1, 289, 095 
i 0-0 0nesnpiele eae | 41,079 | 37,260,000 | 36,914,769 1, 253,735 
BUEE . .. cecccceccdenaseteeeennaeenia 41,656 | 38, 860,000 37, 126, $12 212, 043 


} 
_ | 


liserepancies between the figures in this column ‘and in the peuamene 


we “umn headed “Carriers” in previous annual reports are due to figures having 
— r periods other than fiscal years. 
M im salary of carriers increased from $600 to $720 per annum. 


alary of carriers increased from $720 to $900 per annum. 
AND THE DEFICIT WILL INCREASE. 


In view of the fact that we are to advance the salaries of the 


rate delivery carriers to $1,000 a year, and there are now about | 
0,000) © . . 
0 of them circulating throughout all the congressional dis- ' 
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tricts where rural routes exist, it is well to note the suggestions 
of the Fe@urth Assistant Postmaster General with regard to the 
cost of the Rural Delivery Service and the future prospects. 
The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General says: 


It is estimated that the postage on the matter collected on rural 
routes amounts to nearly $7,570,000 a year The expenditure for Rural 
Delivery Service for the fiscal year 1911 was $37,120,000 It thus 
pears that last year the cost of the service exceeded the revenue on 


matter mailed on the routes by more than $29,500,000 
For the current fiscal year the appropriation is $42,790,000 nd 


no reason exists for supposing that any apprecial iner t! 


receipts has occurred, it would seem that the apparent s year 
on account @f rural delivery, provided the appropriation y ex 
pended, will reach the enormous total of more thi S350 oo 








As the expenditures are increasing far mo t tt re 
ceipts from matter mailed on the routes, it t} with th 
growth of the service this loss will become er r year j I 
view of the magnitude of the discrepancy, the necessity for ad 


measures to render the service productive of greater revenue 
more pressing than ever before. 

It is certainly not a great financial success, this free rural 
delivery service of ours, but if the cities are willing to make up 
the losses it does seem like “ rubbing it in” a little to add to 
the burden of the municipalities the proportionate cost of coun 
try-road construction and the difference in parcel-post rates of 


| from 5 to 16 cents a pound. The discrimination in parcel rates 


is not disputed; it is too patent for controversy, and the only 
justification for it seems to be the determination of the majority 
of this House to have it that way. 
PROBLEMS FOR THE TAXPAYERS 

I insist that the taxpayers who support this Government— 
who “ pay the piper,” whether he plays for the rural delivery 
earrier or the hundred and one other political influences that 
have dictated this haste and these extraordinary riders—are 
not fully informed upon these matters and wili not be satisfied 
when fully acquainted with the situation. To be sure, the 
owners and builders of automobiies and the mail-order houses 
are largely interested in this bill, and the rural-delivery letter 
carriers have grown -to be a political power with which the 
Congressmen from country districts have to reckon; but,.even 
so, I do not believe the people themselves are quite ready to 
accept all the responsibility which “the riders” to this bill 
impose upon them. It does not seem fair that the faithful 
and industrious postal employees, who usually stang well in the 


| eyes of Congress, should be made the instrument, as they are in 


this bill, through which the experiments here proposed should 
be tried out on the taxpayers of the land. It is not the way 
great, measures are usually brought into the House and chal- 
lenges the sincerity of those who resorted to this caucus-rule 
method of forcing the issue. 

HAMMERING THE NEWSPAPERS. 

As I have indicated, one of the riders to this postal employees’ 
salary bill proposes to deny the use of the mails to the news- 
papers under certain conditions. It makes no effort to reduce 
the tremendous cost to the people of carrying second-class mat 
ter, which means the circulation of newspapers and magazines 
to the country districts, but it proposes to discipline the news- 
papers themselves. I discussed this subject at some length thp 
other day and shall not pursue it further now, except to say 
that when they awaken to the significance of this rider, the 
newspapers will doubtless fight their own battle better than it 
ean be fought upon this floor. I have no apologies to make for 
vicious or crooked newspapers. If a newspaper is criminally 
crooked, of course it ought not to be privileged to use the post 
office to deceive the people; but the Barnhart amendment (1D) 
is general in its application and will prove a great annoyance to 
legitimate enterprises, while it may not check, and probably will 
not, the practices of cunning or designing persons whom the 
proponent of the amendment intends to reach. Moreover, there 
are remedies at law in the various States that are doubtless 
sufficient to check the criminal operations of those who develop 
such tendencies under the guise of the newspaper. 

I do not believe we should harass and punish the multitude 
of innocent, law-abiding publishers, in an effort to bleck the 
operations of the few blacklegs and scallawags who disgrace 
the journalistic profession. Why hold up every honest man 
until you catch the thief? It is one of the crying evils of our 
times, hurtful alike to business and morals, that because of a 
single crook, whom we can not detect or will not punish when 
detected, we criticize, suspect, and impugn an entire community. 
The Barnhart amendment penalizes every pub! isher who u 
the mails. It compels every honest man to give up his time and 
space to preof of his own rectitude because, perchance,-some 
“ speak-easy ” publisher, some libelous blackmailer, wlivse every 
act is a detriment to honest journalism, is not detected or pun- 
ished according to law. We do not hold the ordinary business 
enterprise or even the railroad corporation which uses the 
mails, to any such accounting. 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


D. STEPHENS, 


MISSISSIPPI, 


HON. H. 


OF 
In tHe Howuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1912, e 
On the bil! (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 

Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and | 

for other purposes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There has been much said on the sub- | 
ject of parcel post that there is really nothing new that can be 
said; but, as the question is one of such great interest, I feel 
that I ought to let my position be known. 

I favor a general parcel-post system. 

‘The present bill provides for two systems: First, a general 
system, under which 11 pounds may be carried in the mails at | 
a charge of 12 cents per pound; second, a system limited to 
rural routes only, at the following rates: One cent for each 2 | 
ounces or less, two cents for more than 2 ounces but not more 
than 4 ounces, 3 cents for more than 4 ounces but not more than 
S ounces, 4 cents for more than 8 ounces but not more than 12 | 
ounces, 5 cents for more than 12 ounces but not more than a 
pound, and 2 cents per pound for each additional pound or 
fraction thereof up to and including a total of 11 pounds. 

The bill further provides that for the purpose of a full and 
complete inquiry and investigation into the feasibility and 
propriety of the establishment of a general parcel post a com- 
mission of six persons, three of whom shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and three by the 
President of the Senate, is constituted, with full power to ap- 
point clerks, stenographers, and experts to assist them in their 
work. They shall review the testimony already taken on the 
subject of parcel post by Senate and House committees and take 
such other testimony as they deem desirable. 

I favor a @neral system at as low a rate as can be fixed to pay 
the cost of transportation. No one can say now just what a 
proper charge would be. There is no way to tell exactly what 
rate would be fair and just; but a rate can be fixed, and by 
actual experience we can learn whether it is too high or too 
low, and later it can be changed as the occasion may require. 

The demand for parcel post has grown very largely out of 
the exorbitant charges of the express companies. This demand 
comes from every section of the country. It is growing more 
insistent with the flight of time; and the advocates of the sys- 
tem are unwilling to have the matter delayed. 

From the hearings on this bill it appears that the express 
charges amount to $31.20 for the average ton of parcels, and 
that the freight charge for the average ton is $1.90. This 
@®akes the express charge on the average in this country more 


SO 











' 
than 16 times the freight charge. That this is excessive and 
exorbitant is shown by the following table, which gives the | 
ratio of express to freight rates in several other countries: | 
Ratios of average express charges to average freight charges in 10 

countries. 

Average Average a ~4 | 
cee | express — j . 
Countries. charge charge Pr =o 

per ton. per ton. | deco: | 
Argentina............ $6.51 $1.95 3.2 tol 
II filets ads Gan hs eddies ts ta nce em ie 3.77 | 74 | 5.0 tol 

Belgium ........ : Pi x Fdct cue Reeve 4.92 | 53 | 9.3 tol | 
NOE 55s, suck «i bistivck «okeadecteee nl 5.49 87 | 6.3 tol 
PND. sleds anmudtingies kvcees aeiendbietadal 6.88 - 95 | 7.2 tol 
CE ot ee ee ee eee 3.80 76) §.0tol 
Hungary......... edi de bpeet cueteben see 3.68 .93 | 3.9 tol 
Netherlands... ..... ae ere ‘ 2. 43 - 67 | 3.6 tol 
ea iubiabie antes d<d tela nal 1.90 49 | 3.8 tol 
ar oe 4.32 86 | 5.0 tol 
Average for 10 countries. ............0.2.!-.. 5. 23 to 1 
Another fact that indicates that the express rates are too 
high is the large dividends that are declared by the express 


comphnies. In 1898 the Adams Express Co. declared a stock 
dividend of 100 per cent, and in 1907 they declared another one 
of 200 per cent. In 1910 Wells, Fargo & Co. paid an extra 
cash dividend of 30 per cent and a stock dividend of 300 per 
cent. No one who has paid express charges a few times is sur- 
prised at these large dividends. 


| workers in this House, and gives every important subject « 
ful study, and he is an earnest advocate of parcel post, alihough 


The opposition to parcel post has grown very largely oy); of 
the fact that it is feared that the inauguration of this « stem 
will destroy the small merchant, and will give the trade (; the 
country to the mail-order houses. Nearly every country in the 
world has a system of parcel post at a very low rate, yet jt jg 


true that the United States is the only country that has 
order houses to any extent. This indicates that the mailorg 
house is not the outgrowth of parcel post. 

Senator JONATHAN Bourne compiled a report of the dip) 
representatives of the United States in countries oper 
parcel or package post, and it is interesting to note | in 
nearly every instance it was stated that the parcel post has yor 
injured the local merchant. There were reports from yy) 
than 30 countries. The following is typical of most of ; 
reports on this subject: 

The parcel-post service has never given cause for local merchants. to 
complain or protest, but on the contrary they could not do wel! wit) 
out it. They find it a quick and economical way to get their good 


and a loss by direct orders to stores in the larger cities is comparati 
small. 


Mr. Robert Bacon, ambassador of the United States to France. 


iting a 
Li 


} 
ue 


| Says: 


The institution of the parcel-post service has rapidly become | 
owing to its simplicity, and to the facilities it affords to co) 
industry, and agriculture to forward goods in small quantities 
duced rates. The administration has not yet received any ¢ 
from shop people in small towns concerning the advantages which large 
departmental or city stores would reap from the parcel-post sysii 
and the prejudice which it would cause them. It would seem t 
themselves find great facilities in this service for the needs o! 
retail trade. 

If parcel post is not an injury to the local merchant in oth 
countries of the world, it would not seem that it would prov 
to be an injury in our country. 

I desire to call attention to a letter written by Hon. Joun L 
Burnett, of Alabama, on this subject. He is one of the hardest 


are 


largely engaged in the mercantile business. He said: 


I am for a general parcel post, rural parcel post, and if I can get 
nothing better, will vote for the parcel-post rider on the Lost (fic 


| appropriation bill. 


I have an interest in a grocery store in my home city of Gadsden 
Ala.; in a general merchandise store in Cedar Bluff, Ala’; and in a 


| wholesale and retail hardware corporation in Gadsden, Ala. 


In my opinion it will force the express companies to reduce | 


| exorbitant rates, and in that way benefit both the merchant d | 
|; customer. 


That is the real reason why the express companies ar 
ing every agency possible to arouse the merchant against the pu 
of this bill. 

As I have said, the history of the parcel post in oth 
tries is that it does not injure the local merchant. I should 
think that the reason for this is that people naturally prefet 
to trade with one whom they know and because they lave tl 
opportunity to examine the merchandise. 

I judge others by myself. If I want to purchase an 
of merchandise, I prefer to examine it before purchasing 
if I order, I want the opportunity to return it and eit! eX 


change it or get my money back. Other people want to 
same thing. If the purchase is made from a mail-order |hious 


these opportunities are"hot afforded. 

If a lady wants to buy a pair of shoes, she would prefer to 
try them on before paying for them; or if she needed ; 
dress, she would like to examine the goods, pass judgment as 
to whether it will fade, whether the cloth is good, see the 
and so forth. If she wants a hat, she would like to get be! 

a mirror and try it on several times. So with shoes; s 
prefer to see if they fit. There are a thousand and one : 
that no one would like to purchase before seeing them. 

If a person could order something by mail from th» 
merchant, there would be the opportunity of returning it will 
out much trouble if it was not exactly what was wanted. \nd 
if, after use, an article should prove not to be as guar e 
then a refund of the money could be demanded of th 
merchant. 

There are many other advantages to be had in deali 
the home merchant over dealing with the foreign mi 


= 


at 
} 
he would 


The local merchant, being a friend and neighbor, will exten 
many courtesies that can not be expected of one at a disivnce 


As I have said, he will readily exchange articles where cle 
proves unsatisfactory; he will make good one that proves 
be bad; he gives an opportunity to examine goods befvre ; 
purchase is made, and this is an advantage not to be resirce 
lightly; he will extend credit where it is not conyen\ 
pay cash. 

We ought not to turn against the home man. It is 
not the foreign merchant who credits us when money !s * 
and times are hard. It is he and not the foreign merchan' 


is | 


+] 
ne 


buys the butter, eggs, fruit, meats, and other produce ©! 
It is he and not the foreign merchant who conU 


tes 


farm. 
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1y churches, schools, and charities of all kinds. 


It is he and 


dh the foreign merchant who gives us a cheerful greeting and 
who rejoices with us in our success and sympathizes with us in 
our sorrows. And it is he and not the foreign merchant who 


helps to pay the taxes and lends his aid in advancing our local 
interests that tend to upbuild our community in every respect. 
This subject has been argued at such a great length that I 


shall not go further into it than to say that, in my judgment, a 
general parcel post will prove highly beneficial to the people 


of our country, because it enables a citizen to secure, without 
much trouble, articles that his local dealer does not carry; it 
vives the producer means of disposing of his produce in smaller 
quantities than he is mow able to do, because of the expense in- 
yolved in shipping by express; and it will also tend to reduce 
the express charges, thereby saving considerable money to the 
shipper as well as to the consumer. 

I shall vote for this bill, even if it is not amended, because 
I believe it is a start inthe right direction; but I prefer to 
have it amended in several respects, particularly with reference 
to making it a general parcel post and also in regard to the 
reduction of the proposed rate, and I shall vote for amendments 
to that effect. 


Mr. Chairman, there is another matter that I desire to refer 
to in this connection, and that is with regard to the pay of 
rural-route earriers. If the parcel post is established, it will 
inevitably follow that the work of the rural carrier will be con- 


‘rably increased. There is no more important work than 
at of the rural carrier, who is required six days in the week, 


regardless of weather conditions, to travel his route. Under 
the present conditions of the roads this work is sometimes very 
hard and tedious—hard on the man, on the horse, and on the 
vehicle. The carrier must furnish his own team, run the risk 
if the loss or injury of an animal, and must bear the expense 
of repairs on his vehicle. Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, I do not think that he receives enough pay for the 
work done, and it is my purpose to offer an amendment to in- 
rease his salary to $100 per month for a standard route of 24 
miles, unless some one offers the amendment first. I believe that 
the carrier is justly entitled to this compensation. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


Or 


CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


TION, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


il (Ii. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 


purposes. 


Mr. LINDBERGH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I present the following statement: 

On looking over the Recorp and observing some of the remarks 
of Members in opposition, as well as also observing the opposi- 
ton of the Washington press and some of the press of larger 
, to the appropriation of any funds for good roads in the 








| who are bankers and stockholders in banks, and their 


| of 


- ry, | am constrained to take advantage of the “leave to 
print” and make a statement on the subject. 

lt is wonderful to observe what a number of persons there sre 
Who are able to see but one side of most propositions, and that 
= side that suits their own individual case. They favor all 
tat is desired by themselves and their special friends and loeali- | 
ues. They demand public aid for such, but deny it to all 
ot 


ouners Here is the urban press picturing as perfectly ridicu- 
: rederal appropriation for roads among the farms. 


ar e city Members of Congress also opposing it and getting 
= upliments ef the press, with suggestions that they are 
vis tesmen. . ’ 

,. .,Jusistency, thou art a jewel.” Oh, consistency! Who shall 
ve judge of thy possessor? Shall it be the Washington 
pre vhich one week ridicules the building of good roads in 
the country at public expense and at another would have the 
~e building marble palaces and statuary all over Washington ? 
a r ads are for all the people, rich and poor; the marble 
a _— statuary are principally for those only who ean 
tnetonianss the cost of a trip to Washington and for Wash- 
Pen sentleman from Pennsylvania who asks and gets appro- 


us for the harbor and public buildings in Philadelphia— 


Here | 





15] 


yes, the same gentleman who spent days of the time of Con- 
gress to get it to take the statement of an explorer who claimed 
to have found the North Pole and get for him more gold braid 
and make him a public pensioner and parasite for life—this 
gentleman on the floor now opposes the good-roads appropria- 
tion. The roads are used by all the people, rich and poor. The 
Philadelphia Harbor is used principally by monopolists and 
the North Pole by no one. Then, too, there are Members who 
get their appropriations for public buildings in small towns 
and in the large, and get various other pork-barrel consider- 
ations that satisfy individuals and special localities principally, 
all at public experSe, and still some of these are called states 
men because they oppose the appropriation for farmers’ 1 
that rich and poor alike use. 

It would amaze the world, I suppose, if Congress 


ds 


should sud 


denly become consistent. I am tempted, and I yield to the 
temptation, to add something about the clause in the bill re- 


quiring the press to publish in the newspapers a statement! 
that is, a list—of all stockholders owning over $500 stock in a 


newspaper. That is said to be to show the infiuence that is 
molding public opinion through the press. I voted for that, 
and I see no objection to it. But I am wondering why the 


Members of this House are so*particular about that statement 
being required of the newspapers when so many of them scout 
the idea of passing resolution 484, which I introduced and which 
is as follows: 


Resolved, That within 10 days from the passage of this resolution 
each Member of the House shall file with the Clerk of the House a 
statement signed by himself showing the nature of any and all kinds 
of business he bas a property or pecuniary interest in and all 
rate stocks that he and all members of his family residiz with him 
own or are interested in of any and all corporations o nized for 
profit, and shall also show if the Member or any corporation in which 
he or any member of his family as aforesaid holds stock or cou 

7 < . . 
nected with is a member of any club, society, or other organization 
having for its purpose or for one of its purposes the protection or pro 
motion of any particular business in which its members are associated 
or connected. And Members having no such business, stock interest, or 
other interest, and whose family, as aforesaid, are not interested in the 


corpo 








manner aforesaid, shall file a statement showing such to be the fact 
Resolved further, That the Clerk of the House, on or before 15 days 
after the passage of this resolution, shall furnish to the printer of the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a list of all Members who have failed to make 
and file with the Clerk said statement, and thereafter the CONGRES 
SIONAL RecorD shall. immediately preceding the record ef the proceed 
ings of the House, in type larger than the regular print of the pro- 
ceedings, print the following statement: 

“Statement of the Clerk of the House of Representatives showing the 


names and their home district addresses of all Members who hav 
failed to comply with the rule of the House requiring Members to file a 
statement of any and all kinds of businesses with which they are con 
nected and of stocks that they and their families own.” 

And following said statement shall be priated a list of the names and 
district addresses of such Members, and the same shall continue to be 
published in every CONGRESSIONAL Recorp until such Members have 
complied with the rule and the Clerk of the House has certified to the 
printer, which he shall do as soon as practicable after any Member fil 
such statement, when the name of such Member shall be taken from 
said published list. 

Again, I would say to my brother colleagues, “ Consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” Is it not more important that the 


should know what, if any, influence is molding the action of the 
membership of the House in committees and on the floor 
in all their public work than it is to know who owns the indi- 
vidual press on which a newspaper is printed? I am not over 
awed with the consistency of the press, but I think the pr 
bas “one on the House” if my resolution requiring Members to 
show what special interests Members have does not pass. [or 


example, such a statement would show that the members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee are principally 


persons 
mmrornevs 
and are members of bankers’ associations which have for one 
their purposes the molding of legislation in favor of their 
business. This same committee threatened to 
resignation of its members if my proposed Money Trust investi- 


gation should not referred to them; and the House babied the 


disintegr ite hv 


as a mother does a spoiled child. The Banking and Currency 
Committee members claimed that that was their subject and 
that they had jvvisdiction and that it should not be taken fro 


them. I denied that they had either the right or the jurisdic 
tion, but the House was intimidated and submitted the question 


to that committee. A few weeks later the Banking and Cur 
rency Committee came back to the House and asked for the 
power which it claimed at first that it had. It had to beg 
what it previously claimed it had. 

The Banking and Currency Committee is not the only com- 
mittee in the House mostly made up in favor of the interests 


that are especially concerned in the bills that are submitted to 
them for consideration, and these committees are permitted 
monopolize the time on the floor of the House so as to prevent 
those not personally interested from preseuting the interests ind 
rights of the public generally. 


to 

















































































Post Office Appropriation Bill—Postal Express. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HENRY GOEKE, 
OF OHIO, 


IN tHe Hovse or RepresENnTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1912,° 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
lost Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GOEKE said: 

Mr. Speaker: The legislation now under consideration to 
bring about the acquisition by the Federal Government of the 
property of the express companies of the United States and 
thereafter to carry on that important branch of the transpor- 


tation business exclusively under the direction of the Post 
Office Department, is perhaps.the most important legislation 
that the House will have to deal with during this session. 


23713, which bill was considered 
Foreign Commerce Committee, of which 
honor to be a member, contemplates the 
accomplishment of this object, and that committee has recom 
mended the enactinent of the measure into law. ‘The provisions 
of the bill will at the proper time be offered, with perhaps slight 
amendments, for disposition in the House. 


The proy isions of House bill 
by the Interstate and 
committee I have the 


The agitation all over the country, that has brought about 
the seeking of the remedy and relief by way of parcel-post or 
postal-express legislation, has arisen mainly because of the 


methods of the express companies in the transaction of their 
business and because they have failed to properly 
their functions and to render such service at proper rates as the 
people demand and are entitled to receive. 

The universal complaint iinst the parcel-express service 
now in in this country is based upon the insufficiency of 
the service in that the express companies wholly fail to reach 
the country store and farm; that their rates are so high as to 
be prohibitive in most of the ordinary instances; and that a 
system of reckless overcharges and double collection of charges 
has grown up regardless of the fact that the express companies 
engaged in the transportation of parcels and packages now have 


oO discharge 


cr: 
agi 


vogue 


accumulated immense surplus profits many times the capital 
originally devoted to and invested in the business; and that, 


lastly, the service as now conducted by the express companies 
fails to reach the farm, thus preventing the vital necessities to 
move at first cost directly from the producer to the consumer in 
the towns and cities, which fact has largely contributed to the 
substantial increase in the cost of living. 

Many other reasons might be enumerated, but these alone are 
sufficient to account for the widespread and constant complaints 
of the farming and commercial interests and deep-seated feeling 
of the general public against their methods of doing business, 
and in my opinion are of sufficient merit to 
serve proper attention by way of remedial legislation at our 
hands, 

It may be well to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that there are about 12 or 13 companies, both incorporated and 
unincorporated, engaged in the parcel-express business. A few 
months ago the Interstate Commerce Commission undertook to 
investigate the affairs of 





force and 


business 
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I give here an abstract of the statistics as shown by the 
record of the investigation concerning the finances of t)}). 5 







. . . . . live 
principal companies investigated : , 
Adams, 1866 to 1911.—Dividends and assets disbursed to ‘ 
holders, $75,210,352; property and equipment. $6,568,185 - a 
owned, $23,693,538 ; funded debt owned, $33,382,961; other permunen, 
investments, $1,605,100; cash and current assets, $4,713,668 - aaee 
assets, $134,699; total of dividends and assets disbursed to’ share. 


holders and property owned, stocks, bonds, ete., $145,308,305. 
American, 1868 to 1911.—Dividends and assets disbursed to 


holders, $49,410,000; property and equipment, $10,339,853: sna 
owned, $21,660,513; funded debt owned, $5,225,972: other pe rn = 
investments, $42,085,400; cash and current assets, $17,562,597: oth. 
assets, $166,255; total* of dividends and assets disbursed to  giaro 


holders and property owned, stocks, bonds, etc., $106,449.522. 
Southern, 1861 to 1911.—Dividends and assets disbursed to «a>, 
holders, $21,359,524; property and equipment, $568,790: stocks ownea 
$543,795; funded debt owned, $316.565: other permanent invest 14 
$29,400; cash and current assets, $4,015,567; other assets, $124 «> 
total of dividends and assets disbursed to shareholders and | rt 
owned, stocks, bonds, ete., $27,358,509. bi 
United States, 1854 to 1911.—Dividends and assets disburseq 
shareholders, $9,160,000; property and equipment, $2,946,667. «< 
owned, $387.001; funded debt owned, $4.545,076; other perman 
vestments. $35.239,801: cash and current assets, $2,623.69» 
assets, $144,500; total of dividends and assets disbursed to 
holders and property owned, stocks, bonds, ete., $23,046,740 
Wells-Fuargo, 1870 to 1911.—-Dividends and assets disbursed t 
holders, $47.130,110; property and equipment, $5,132,589 
owned, $4,098,065: funded debt owned, $9,979,044; other per i 
investments. $8.251,608: cash and current assets, $4,973,159 
ass¢ $1,681,421; total of dividends and assets disbursed to 
holders and property owned, stocks, bonds, etc., $82,045,998, 





ts 


This shows conclusively that their business is very profilable, 


| and the Government would encounter no risk of financia! loss 


de- | 


these companies, and the 


record of that investigation discloses that the various express | 


companies in this country began with a comparatively small 
original investment, and that nearly all they now own was con- 
tributed by the public, which has been pilfered and robbed by 
these invaders of the transportation business until there is a 
cry for relief coming from all directions of our land. 

The record of that investigation also discloses that the prop- 
erty and equipment with which these companies operate amount 
to about 12 per cent of their assets. Ten companies were in- 
volved in the investigation, and it was disclosed that they had 
in the aggregate disbursed in the way of dividends and assets 
since their creation the fabulous sum of $212,085,392, while 
their total working property and equipment was found to be 
less than $26,065,711. 

The record of that investigation disclosed that these 10 com- 
panies owned stocks in the amount of $50,575,881; that they 
owned a funded debt of $54,416,468; that they owned other per- 
manent investments of $15,611,311 and had current assets of 
$36,574,253 and other minor assets of $2,324,842, making a grand 
total of dividends and assets disbursed to shareholders, prop- 
erty owned, stocks, bonds, and so forth, of $397,653,862. 


| directors in railroad companies are in 


While the express service in this country may not ly 
gether in the same hands that the transportation service 
it is so closely related therewith that the question of « es 
rates involves the question of transportation rates. The con- 
tracts existing between the express companies and the railroad 
companies usually provide that the express company sha!! 
the exclusive right to operate on lines named in the ce : 
and for a definite term of years, and that all matter carried « 
passenger trains, with certain fixed exceptions, shall be | 
over to the railroad company by the express company 
contracts, it has been found, have provisions specifying t! 
matter carried on passenger trains is to be given to the expres 
company for handling at its rates. These contracts usn 
contain provisions that the railroad shall transport exp: 
and from all points on its lines, and that it shal! provide sy). 
express trains when the express company’s business is hes 
enough to warrant them. Some contracts provide that ex] 
companies agree not to operate over a competitive rai 
and in other instances contracts specify that the express 
pany shall not fix rates lower than are fixed between the s 
points by other express companies over competing lines « 
roads, except in cases of emergency or disability. 

All contracts between express companies and railroad co 
panies are based upon a percentage basis resulting in this 
that the higher the express rate the greater the compens: ) 
the railroad company, regardless of the value of the servic 
rendered by either. 

The record of the investigation also disclosed that fo 
panies owned 95 per cent of the total value of the real pi: 
owned in the operation of the express companies, as follows 
The American Express Co., 49 per cent; Adams Express Co 
25 per cent; United States Express Co., 9 per cent; Wells, Fargo 
& Co., 12 per cent. The remaining nine companies have sia! 
sums invested in the business and in real estate. The G 
Express Co., the National Express Co., and the Northern lx 
press Co. have no such investments. 

That there is a community of interest between the r: 
companies and express companies can not be doubteu 
deal in each other’s securities and stocks, and have intercor} 
rate holdings among the railroad companies and express col 
panies amounting to millions of dollars. Many men w 
turn directors in es 


S 


| press companies, thus warranting the belief that there is 





inunity of interest between the railroad companies and tli ge 
express companies in this country that has stifled and }'T 
vented honest competition, which may perhaps have a <rea! 
deal to do with the unsatisfactory methods employed 
transaction of that important function of the transpor' 
business. 

The express company is not a public utility. It enjoys 
franchise. Its life depends upon contracts of a private ! 
with the railroad companies. It does not carry a single 
age from town to town or from city to city. Its entire fu 
consists in gathering packages and parcels in the towls * 


Ack 
tron 


nd 


cities in this country and transporting them, under coli! “acts 
with railroad companies, from. town to town and city to 
and delivering them at their point of destination by either '™ 
quiring the owner to call for the same or in such other mite 
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as it sees fit to employ. 


ranted and unnecessary burden upon the transportation busi- 
ness of the country. That it ought to be reformed and cor- 
rected no one denies. But how to deal with this useless trans- 
portation agency, which has been permitted by the Government 
to grow up in this country as a legitimate business institution, 
is the question of the hour. 

Many men sincerely and earnestly believe that the establish- 
ment of a so-called parcel-post scheme will afford the relief 
required. The so-called parcel post and postal express are in 


truth and in fact but extensions of the present pestal service 
in this country. 
plete remedy. The postal express a simple, complete, and abso- 
jute solution of the problem. While we may be obliged, tempo- 
ririly at least, to accept the so-called limited parcel post, if 
nothing better can be obtained in order to satisfy the demands 
of the people, yet it will be found that at best such relief will 
be wholly inadequate and in a short time will be found to be 
unsatisfactory to all. Whether right or wrong, nearly every 
merchant in the country towns is opposed to it. Many people 
who favor it do not understand the scheme, nor have they ever 
considered the effect it will have upon the public generally. 

Let me inquire of the men who are urging a limited parcel 
post, confined to say 11-pound packages, if the Government can 
successfully operate a parcel post limited to 11 pounds in weight 
for each package, why can it not more successfully take over 
the entire express business of the country, exclude the express 
companies from the business, obtain monopoly thereof, and give 
the benefits of it to the public generally in providing better 
service at actual cost? 

‘The postal-express proposition incorporated in the measure 
reported by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
azims to guarantee the greatest good to the greatest number of 
the American people. Its opponents urge that there is no power 
in the National Government under existing laws to do that 
which the bill contemplates, namely, the acquisition of the ex- 
press companies or their property by the Federal Government, 
and further it is urged that the scheme is socialistic in its 
nature, and is purely and simply an attempt upon the part of 
the Federal Government to enter into private business. That 
there is ample authority under existing laws to enable the 
Federal Government to do all that the bill contemplates can not 
be doubted when one carefully examines the authorities bear- 
ing upon the legal questions involved. In this connection it 
might be of value to know that the courts of this country have 
held that contracts are property, and as such may be appro- 
priated under the law to the public use; that the United States 
possesses the power of eminent domain which it has a right 
to exercise at any time to promote any of its constitutional 
powers; that among the constitutional powers which the Federal 
Government may exercise are to regulate commerce and estab- 
lish post offices and post roads; that the power of appropriating 
property may be exercised by the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment; and that just compensation need not be provided for 
in advance of the taking of the property, and this upon the 
principle that in these cases the Government being the sovereign 
the compensation need not be tendered or ascertained in ad- 
vance of the taking, and that all that is required is that some 
adequate provision be made to compensate the owner of the 
property after the taking and for the purpose of fixing the 
amount of compensation due the owner from whom the Gov- 
ernment takes such property for the public good. A jury need 
lot even be provided, but commissioners may be designated to 
fix the amount. All of these requisites are provided for in the 
lieasure under consideration. 

It is urged against the measure that when the Government 
‘pbpropriates the contracts existing between the express com- 
pan es and the railroad companies the railroad companies will 

“The 


hot 
OT 


ve required to carry out the terms of such contracts. 
true view is that the condemnation proceedings do not impair 
ae contract, do not break its obligations, but appropriate it as 
they do tangible property of the company to the public uses,” in 
lene reported in volume 166 United States Reports, page 6S5. 
peaking in relation to contracts of the character involved in 
- e aoa under consideration, the Supreme Court approved 
MS doctrine; 


tie’ a all contracts, whether made between States and individuals 
pide veen individuals only, there enter conditions which arise not 
oe ae the literal terms of the contract itseif. They are superinduced 
nation, preexisting and higher authority of the laws of nature or 
)..l88 or of the community to which the parties belong. They are 
‘avs presumed, and must be presumed, to be known and recognized 


by al are binding upon all, and need never therefore be carried into 
<a Stipulation, for this could add nothing to their force. Every 
tre, a made in subordination to them and must yield to their 
f hone | conditions inherent and paramount wherever a necessity 


execution shall 
nt domain. 
-cted by it, 
the 


occur. _ Such a condition is the right of 
This right does not operate to impair the contract 
; but recognizes its obligation in the fullest extent, claiming 
fulfillment of an essential and inseparable cewdition. 





It is simply and clearly an unwar- | 


The parcel post is an imperfect and incom- | 


. 
| 
i 
| 
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In addition to the above powers Congress can require rail- 
way companies to transport parcels and packages as is provided 
in the measure under consideration. It had been urged that 
the provisions of the bill are such that much litigation will 
ensue and that the Government will be met by injunction pro 
ceedings when it undertakes to take over the express business. 
This question was settled by the Supreme Court as early as 
1866 in the case of the State of Mississippi v. Johnson, President, 
in which the court held that 

The President of the United 





States can not be restr 


1} 1} Cc 
tion from carrying into effect an act of Congress all od to y, — 
stitutional, ner will a bill having such a purpose | llowe t be 

| filed. 

The objections that the proposition is socialist in its char- 
acter and is an attempt to embark the Federal Government into 
private business are mere assertions It might as well be 
argued that the Government mail service is the ownership of 
private business and socialistic in its nature, and there is no 
one in this country to-day who would be willing to have the 
Government give up the conduct of the mail service and turn 
it into the hands of private persons. The friends of the men: 
ure under consideration are not so much interested in the name 
that may be applied or given to the relief they seek as th 

| in the success of the plan suggested and the benefit that wi 
| come to the American people therefrom. They contend that t! 
| wiping out of the conditions complained of in relation to the 
transportation of parcels and packages by placing in the hands 


of the Federal Government the right 
tion thereof will do more to 


to control the transporta- 


reduce the high cost of living in 
this country than any legislation that has been enacted into 
law by this or any other Congress. 

Some Members urge that the express companies ought not to 
be paid anything for their property; that the Federal Govern 
ment ought, without any ceremony, to enter into the express 
business and become a competitor of the now existing express 

| companies and drive them out of business. Personally, I care 
nothing about the effect upon the express companies by reason 
of the legislation under consideration. I realize that they have 
robbed the American people for all these years and that they 





really deserve to be punished, and that perhaps the destruction 


of the value of their property and the driving of them out of 
the business by unfair competitive methods might be war 
ranted, yet it is a fundamental principle in all government 


or at least ought to be, that a Government will not and ean not 
afford to act violently in dealing with its own citizens, and, 
therefore. in view of the fact that our Government has per 
mitted the express business to grow up, it not being unlawfu 
and vicious in itself, the Government ought not to destroy 
business and property of these companies without pay 
reasonable value for the property it may take. However. this 
is not the only consideration that enters into this feature of th 
measure. Its friends contend that for the Government to take 
over the property of the express companies, their business at 
rangements, their established trade at what it is actually worth 
will be a benefit to the National Government and wil! be much 
cheaper in the end than to establish and build up this 
system of transportation anew, that by taking it over and pay 
ing the express companies a reasonable sum therefor, limiting 
the taking of the property to such as is actually necessary 
the conduct of the express business, the Government can 
up the business where they find it, bring about the reform 
templated, allow the men who are now in the employ of t) 
various companies to continue in their work, of which th 
are 50,000 in number, I believe, rearrange their positions, 
simplify their duties, and, in the end. give to the Ameri 
people a perfect system of postal express of parcels and pa 
ages at actual cost to the Government, and do it without inter 
fering with the due and necessary transactions of b 
of the country and without bringing about chaos, un \ 
and apprehension in the business world. 

The proposed legislation is perhaps the most pm 
legislation that has been earnestly considered by this 
It is a practical measure, intended to reform certain “ 
wrongs and better conditions in the transportation won | 
|is the kind of progressive legislation that Democrats 
champion, and, being here as a Democrat from the o1 
in Ohio that has the proud distinction of never havi 
Republican to this House, I naturally delight to furt! 
measure that has incorporated in its provisioi nu 
cratic doctrine. The people in the district that I ! 
honor to represent compare favorably in industry, inte 
good citizenship, and progressiveness with the best in the land 
They are busily engaged in their various pursuits, eal { 
seeking to keep step with the march of events Farming 
manufacturing, and the production of petroleum oil and gas 
bring them in touch with the commerce of the world Every 
section of this great district is dotted with churches and 
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schoolhouses. A network of steam and electric railroads, tele- 
graphs and telephones, connect a happy and contented «people 
with each other and the gountry at large. While they differ 
on political questions, they are a unit in favor of sound prog- 
ress. They do not believe that our institutions have outlived 
their usefulness. They are bent on perfecting and strengthen- 
ing them, but oppose their injury or destruction. They believe 
that progressive legislation can be effectively worked out under 
them. They believe in our present form of government, and 
likewise, with equai sincerity, believe in good government 
honestly and economically administered; and to obtain that 
kind of government they contributed mightily in placing the 
Democratic Party in absolute control of the governmental 
affairs of Ohio, and it is a great .pleasure to every good Demo- 
crit in our State to point with pride to the accomplishments of 
the Democracy of Ohio under the able and courageous leader- 
ship of our distinguished executive. I would be remiss in my 
duties as one of the Democratic Representatives from that great 
Commonwealth if I did not enumerate and call the attention of 
the country to the more important progressive legislation that 
has been written into the laws of Ohio under the guidance, 
direction, and in many instances at the request of Ohio’s 
champion of good government and constructive legislation, 
Judson Harmon, who, as governor, had the force, courage, and 
ability to compel the bosses and grafters in and out of the 
Democratic Party to keep their dirty hands out of the public 
treasury and prevented them from using the State’s govern- 
inent for private advantage or selfish purposes, 

The more important laws for which the people of Ohio are 
under obligation to Democratic rule are as follows: 

The Oregon plan of nominating and electing United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 

Placing the judiciary beyond the clutches of party bosses by 
electing all judges on nonpartisan ballots. 

An employers’ liability act making provisions for all injured 
workmen from a fund made up by coutributions by employers 
and employees. 

A public-utility commission with authority to regulate issues 
of siock, rates, mergers. and service. 

A corrupt-practices act that will make vote buying in pri- 
maries and elections a dangerous undertaking. 

A limited initiative and referendum for Ohio cities. 

A central board of control for 19 State institutions to take 
the place of 19 separate boards of trustees with their corps of 
employees. This bill places subordinate employees in the insti- 
tutions under civil service. 

A shorter ballot by abolishing boards of infirmary directors 
of three members each in every county of the State and turn- 
ing their duties over to the county commissioners, making a 
large saving. 

A reform of Ohio election laws to prevent corruption and 
fraud, also a strict system of registration to prevent floaters 
voting. 

‘To have delegates to the 1912 Ohio constitutional convention 
nominated by petition only and elected on nonpartisan ballots. 

\ back-to-the-farm movement by requiring : 
taught in all Ohio village and county schools. 

Ratification of the proposed income-tax amendment to 
Federal Constitution. 


the 


Memorializing Congress to call a convention to provide for | 


the direct election of United States Senators. 

Providing for the construction of a women’s reformatory 
and placing all girls in the State correctional institutions under 
the control of women. 

{nsuring the honest handling of all State money by depositing 
in banks under the competitive bidding plan. 

A complete reformation of tax laws that will put tax dodgers 
out of business and will compel corporations and owners of 
intangible property that have been dodging taxes to place their 
holdings on the duplicate the same as small property owners. 
Included in this is a maximum 1 per cent tax-levy limit bill. 
As a result of this work the average tax rate in Ohio has been 
reduced from 3 per cent to about 9 mills; the appraisement of 
Ohio public-utility corporations for taxation has been increased 
$1.000,000.000—the railroads alone in 1911 paid nearly $2,000.000 
more taxes than they did in 1910 before the Harmon tax reform. 
The personal-property duplicate of the State was increased from 
$S27.870,943.19 to $2.500,000,000 in 1911, and the most of this 
increases to private-corporaticn properties, stocks, and 
that the man of moderate means is benefited; and, 
finally, figures given by the State tax commission will show that 


are 


bonds, so 


the taxes of the farmer and home owner have been reduced over | 


957.000.0000 a year, 

| believe that I am within the facts when I say that no party 
in any State of the Union can point to such a record of accom- 
plishments in the short period of three years. 


griculture to be | 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 
i'HON. EUGENE F. KINKEAD. 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rue House or RepresentaTives, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey said: 

Mr. Speaker: I favor the passage of the present Post Oftice 
appropriation bill and am glad of this opportunity to state my 
views on the subject. There are three distinct features in the 
bill which meet with my hearty approval, and I propose to 
discuss them in the order of their importance: 

First. The antigag rule. 

Second. The eight-hour law. 

Third. The promotion of clerks and letter carriers in first 
and second class post offices to the highest grade. 

While the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] has rightly 
mentioned that there is no politics in this bill, and while I 
desire to give the full measure of praise to the Republican mem- 
bers on the Post Office and Post Roads Committee for joining 
with the Democratic members and reporting the bill favorably 
to the House, still I am both pleased and gratified that it is a 
Democratic majority which has brought in the bill and has 
| seen fit to include in it the three provisions stated by me, and 
| this in spite of the fact that the clerks and carriers in our 
Post Office Department had asked in vain for these concessions 
when the Republican Party was in control of the affairs of 
| this House. When it passes the House,-as I hope and con- 
fidently believe it will, it will be known as a Democratic meas- 
ure, and since the Democratic Party is responsible to 
country for its legislative acts, and must stand or fall by that 
record, I am heartily glad that the present beneficent measure 
will be credited to it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me briefly discuss the three provisi: 
named by me in their order. 

I suy to you, sir, that the rule which prevented the men em- 
ployed in the Post Office Department from appealing to Congress 
to right any wrongs which might have been inflicted on the: 
un-American, undemocra‘ic, despotic, and cruel. Let us re 
to these men, who so faithfully serve the country, the riz! 
bestowed on them through the Constitution. The provision: 
the bill which gives the post-office clerks the right to » 
redress at the hands of Congress is unquestionably the most 
important feature of the bill, for while the other sections men 
tioned improve their working conditions, this part of th 
restores to them constitutional rights of which they were 
prived through an Executive order issued by former President 
Theodore Roosevelt, which reads as follows: 


the 


is 


4 


+7 en F 


All officers and employees of the United States of every descri 
serving in or under any of the executive departments or indep: 
Government establishments, and whether so serving in or out of \ 
ington, are hereby forbidden, either directly or indirectly, individ: 
or through associations, to solicit an increase of pay or to influcn 
attempt to influence in their own interest any other legislation 
ever, either before Congress or its committees, or in any 
through the heads of the departments or independent Governm: 
tablishments in or under which they serve, on penalty of dis! 
from the Government service. (Executive order of Jan. 31, 1!0 
amended Jan. 25, 1906.) 


Way 


And this order was supplemented by one even more sti 
issued by President William H. Taft, and states as follow 


It is hereby ordered that no bureau, office, or division chief. < 
ordinate in any department of the Government, and no officer 
Army or Navy or Marine Corps stationed in Washington, shal! 
to either House of Congress, or to any committee of either Hi 
Congress, or to any Member of Congress. for legislation or for 
priations or for congressional action of any kind, except wil 
consent and knowledge of the head of the department; nor shia! 
such person respond to any request for information from either 
of Congress or any committee of either House of Congress 
Member of Congress, except through or as authorized by the he 
| his department. (Executive order, Nov. 26, 1909.) 


Let us by all means strike the shackles from the hands of « 
post-office clerks and letter carriers; let us permit these men | 
present their just grievances to Members of Congress if | 
can not get redress from their wrongs through the head of 
| department in which they serve. 

Second in importance to the right of petition comes the |) 
vision of the act which states that no letter carrier in the ‘ 


TT 














Delivery Service and clerks in the first and second class post 
offices shall be required to work more than 8 hours a day, and 
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provides that the 8 hours of service shall not extend over a | 


longer period than 10 consecutive hours. In recognizing the 
necessity for an eight-hour day this Congress only adopts that 
which was recognized as both fair and just as far back as 1868. 
On June 25 of that year Congress enacted the first eight-hour 
law when it declared that eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
labor for any laborer, workman, or mechanic employed by or on 
behalf of the Government. It is true that this law was not 
obeyed by some of the departments of the Government, for on 


May 19, 1869, President Grant found it necessary to issue a 
proclamation calling attention to the eight-hour law passed the | 
veir before, and directed that no deductions in pay should be 
nade as a result of the reductions in the hours of labor. From 


i872 to 1877 the law was enforced by the Navy Department, but 

no other branch of the Government service. From 1877 to 
iSS3 it was practically ignored in all the departments. It is 
particularly pleasing to me, as a Jerseyman, to state to this 
House that in 1888 Congressman McAdoo, who represented 
Hudson County, N. J., part of which district I now have the 
honor to represent, introduced the bill limiting the hours of 
labor of letter carriers to eight hours per day, and this bill 
was enacted into law on May 24, 1888, and was known as the 
letter carriers’ eight-hour law. I do not desire to follow the 
various changes in the law relating to the hours of labor in the 
Post Office Department. Suffice it for me to say that when a 
change of administration came, on March 4, 1889, and the Repub- 
lican Party assumed control of our national! affairs, the Post 
Office Department, through its officers, in defiance of the ex- 
pressed will of Congress, deliberately set the act aside, and this 
misconstruction cost the Government more than $3,000,000 in 
overtime claims subsequently paid by the United States to let- 


ter carriers who were forced to work in excess of eight hours 
a day; and it is worthy of note that all of this overtime for 


which the Government was compelled to pay was made during | 


the administration of President Harrison. During the admin- 
istration of Grover Cleveland the eight-hour law was faithfully 
carried out, and whenever Postmaster General Bissell found 


postmasters violating it he reprimanded them and stated that | 


further violation of the law would be sufficient grounds for 
their removal from the service. This had the desired effect, and 
the letter carriers continued to enjoy the benefits of the eight- 
hour law until June 30, 1900, when, as a result of an amend- 
ment offered by Congressman Loud, then chairman of the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee, on April 24, 1900, the old 
eight-hour law was changed to read as follows: 








Provided, That letter carriers may be required to work as nearly as | 


practicable 
exceeding 48 hours during the 6 working days of each week and such 
tumber of hours on Sunday, not exceeding 8, as may be required by 
the needs of the service; and if a legal holiday shall occur on any 
working day, the service performed on said day, if less than 8 hours, 

be counted as 8 hours without regard to the time actually 
yed. 








Under this law letter carriers were compelled to work in | 


some cities from 12 to 16 hours per day, and as a result the 48- 
hour law was unsatisfactory alike to both the letter carriers 
and to the officials who honestly endeavored to enforce it. On 
July 1, 1901—the Loud provision having been in force but one 
year—the MeAdoo eight-hour law was again put into operation 
by the Post Office Department. 
the McAdoo bill were enforced by the Post Office Department 
until June 1, 1910, when a return was made to the 48-hour per 


The beneficent provisions of | 


only 8 hours on each working day, but not in any event | 





week rule, owing to a decision by the Court of Claims that the | 


48-hour Mtw was still in force. The experience with this law 
for the past two years has been most unsatisfactory to the men. 
It puts them to many inconveniences which will be avoided by 
the passage of the present bill. Under the law as it stands now 
a letter carrier leaving his home to attend to his duties can not 
tell when he will be able to return. Under this bill, assuming 
that he reports at the post office at 7 o’clock, he will know to a 
certainty that he can leave there at 5 o’clock, and thus a better 
Opportunity for mental, physical, and social development will 
be afforded these men, who labor as hard and as faithfully as 
iny other employees in the Government service. Let us show 
the country by our votes here to-day that we are in favor of 
real eight-hour legislation. 

[ believe it my duty, Mr. Speaker, to compliment the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Remty] upon his consistent and 
i telligent efforts in behalf of the eight-hour feature of this bill. 
To him in no small degree is due the credit for that provision 
in its present form. 

Now, let me address myself to that featare of the biil which 
Provides that at least 75 per cent of the postal clerks and letter 


| and reductions, will, I believe, admit 





carriers in post offices of the first and second class shall be 
promoted each year from the fifth grade, which pays $1,100 per 
year, to the sixth and highest grade, paying $1,200 per year, 
and further provides for the same proportion of promotions in 
second-class post offices from the fourth grade, at a salary of 
$1,000 per year, to the fifth grade, paying $1,100 per year. I 
had hoped that we would be able to support a measure giving 
advancement to the highest grade in both first and second class 
post offices to all clerks and carriers who were eligible for 
promotion. I do not, however, want to criticize the committee 
because my views have not been met with in full, as the present 
provision regarding promotion relieves the situation grestly, 
and, in my judgment, will eventually lead to legislation which 
will automatically promote all those who are eligible to the 
highest grades. 

Provisions were made in the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress for the promotion of all the carriers and clerks to 
the highest grades in their respective offices whose records for 
efficiency and length of service would warrant such promotion. 
There was an attempt made at the time to prevent any appro 
priation whatever for promotion of the employees to the highest 
grades, and it was freely stated during the debate that if 
Congress made the appropriation that it would destroy 
effect of the law and that every clerk and carrier would 
promoted regardless of his efficiency. The fears and conten- 
tions of those who took this view of the ease were unfounded, 
as no promotions were made during the fiscal year, nor have 
any promotions been made during any year since the enactment 
of the law unless first recommended by the postmaster and 
later approved by the First Assistant Postmaster General. 
Congress has seen fit to curtail the appropriation, and have only 
appropriated for the promotion of 50 per cent of the clerks and 
carriers to the highest grades in the respective offices in which 
they were employed ever since the second session of the Sixtieth 
Congress. Since this policy has been in force much contention 
and dissatisfaction has existed, ‘and the charge has been re 
peatedly made that promotions of clerks and carriers to the 
highest grades have been made more on personal favor than on 
merit. It has also been stated that postmasters have often 
been placed in the embarrassing position of being forced to 
make a selection between two equally eflicient employees and 
had no other alternative unless they refused to recommend 
either, in which event no promotion whatever would be made in 
that office. That this has had a tendency to create discord among 
employees as well as suspicion in their minds regarding the 
good faith of the postmaster, and has had a tendency to destroy 
discipline, can be judged by those who have had experience in 
dealing with large bodies of men. It was no doubt the inten- 
tion of Congress when the law was passed to have six grades 
of clerks and carriers, as it provided for these grades, and 


| provided as to how promotions should be made to each grade. 


There is no mention in the law of the promotion of any per 
centage of the men to the highest grades, and why Congress has 
pursued the policy of only making provisions for the promotion 
of 50 per cent of those who would be eligible is beyond my 
comprehension. 

The apprenticeship served by substitute letter carriers varies 
from two to six years, and the service is so exacting that it is 


only a self-sacrificing man who looks forward to making a life 
work of the postal service and is willing to put up with all 


sorts of hardship and inconvenience who will stay in the service 


unless he receives a regular appointment. How long does it 
take a man to reach the highest grades? If he serves three 


years as a substitute it will be eight years from the time that 
he entered the service before it would be possible for him to 
be eligible for promotion to the sixth grade. Under these con- 
ditions is it right to deprive him of that which the law 


Suivs 
should be his simply through the shortsighted policy of not 
making sufficient appropriations to provide for his promo 
tion? 


The recommendation of the committee in the present bill now 
pending, as I have said, will greatly relieve the present condi 
tion, as specific authorization is made for the promotion of 75 
per cent of the clerks and carriers to the highest grades, which, 
added to the normal changes caused by deaths, 
of the promotion of a 


resignations, 


| the employees who earn their promotions and are recommended 





| office employees, and the Nation. 


by their postmasters. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to congratulate heartily 
the members of the Post Office and Post Committee or 
the bill which they have reported to the House, and I appeai 
to the Members here to stand by them and pass this honest and 
fair measure, which does justice to the department, the post- 


Roads 




















































































Pareel Post. 


SPEECH 


OF 
Y > ”s r me IT’ p 
HON. IRVIN 8S. PEPPER, 
OF IOWA, 
In run House or REpresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 

On the bill (Hl. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 

Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 

for otber purposes 


Mr. PEPPER said: 

Mr. Sprakenr: This is the first Congress in which there has 
been a free and full discussion of the subject of “ parcel post.” 

Heretofore it has been throttled in committee and no adequate 
consideration has ever been given the subject upon the floor of 
the House. I have read practically everything I could find on 
the subject—both for and against it—and there have been nu- 
merous articles written upon various phases ef this great prob- 
lem of the transportation of small packages. 

[ recognize in this question one of the real “ economic” prob- 
lems which in a large measure, in my judgment, affects the 
“high cost of living.” We find in the report of the census for 
last year that the products of the farm brought to the farm- 
ers of the United States the sum of $6,000.000,000, but that 
the consumer paid for these same products the sum of $13,000,- 
000,000, showing that somewhere between the producer and the 
consumer there has been an exorbitant charge for some of the 
service rendered. The cost of getting the year’s products from 
producers to consumers amounted to the enormous sum of 
$7.000,000,000. The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1910 gives the following as the percentages of the prices paid 
by the consumer which the farmer received for the foodstuffs 
named: 


Per cent. 
I ce is Nastia Rac cas dlimsiniia coheed tonnpieies dncicthiabranapetaihinipiniicg MET 
Rg TI i cern tercticttrinctehaniclipiinthn cidajaintalcibmmcitiahleiaaenihiaasieitilaiesiclesibteal 69 
ED, Bi SEN I ihc es cachsinspanettoebaindidinncainieihpihliaaihlantddisighiatidiitilinanitagin 60 
I 48.9 
ne ES RA, 
ei: Ree is intr slestediiniscnitibsilitnobticdintaliabnaisidiad diate ti tl sak 50 
I Te BI ccacieceinccnntisnditeistinshinnits testinal tadltte ches patie tts 59. 3 
Nn. “DUI os cat esa an inenensiaiiepeanesvansbeetionaiinideicuisnaia: ieaien-a a 
I Sansa niles naeg ainsi eniecintn Somaucagiaaninh cetacean hationgeincmpeniculaapinciptacie 63. 1 
I, i I  eritisnstiitnticn tart titi eign catticlelidaicly tciclas ciaitdindaahlii te 48. 1 
a IE CI iirciinedlcnctensiansiceinmbenealitannniinstbigitinadaaitigilins danse teteiinteanht 65. 1 
I ee aa de 66 
es CE CN Oa ccs tain seg en ain Shien tabion ae 
Sa, ON, BN TO iain etic ddd bed thcictchiindeipiitnidagiaies 60 
I TO 60 
Turnips. by the bunch____________ eee thc eta alti cacao de 60 


lt will be seen by the foregoing that the farmer really receives 
a very inadequate per cent of the value of his crop or else the 
consumer is compelled tv pay an exorbitant price for the 
same. 

‘The great problem before the country is how to get these and 
other vital necessaries direct from the producer to the consumer 
at a price somewhat near the price at which they are produced. 

For years we have been convinced by many forceful personal 
experiences that express charges were too high. Investigation 
shows that they amount to $31.20 per ton for the average ton of 
parcels, while the freight charge for the average ton is $1.90. 
It will be noted that the express charge on the average is about 
sixteen times the freight charge. All of which means that our 
express charges are entirely too high. If we are to have relief 
from this condition by means of a “ parcel post” or any other 
proposition, it must be by getting lower rates. In fact, the main 
question to be solved in this whole matter is one of securing 
“lower rates” for the transportation of small packages. If 
rates are not reduced, the whole thing is a farce and a fraud. 
There are a number of parcel-post bills pending before Congress. 
Their authors and others have diseussed them here on the floor 
of the House, and I presume all has been said that need be said 
in their behalf. No two of these bills are exactly alike in their 
provisions, but it strikes me that the various bills fall naturally 
into two classes. 

First. Bills proposing to inaugurate a general parcel post with 
a flat rate of 8 cents per pound and with a weight limit of 11 
pounds. 

A fair sample of these bills is one known as the Sulzer bill, 
which has been widely advertised over the country. 

Second. Bills which propose to take over or appropriate the 
express companies by the Government and provide for operating 
the business of parcel transportation by the Government at 
varinble rates depending upon distance, weight, and so forth. 
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The rates to be adjusted from time to time under the generg] 
supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Each of these propositions have their adherents and sup- 


porters. All, no doubt, sincere in their convictions. The object 
of course, in each ease, is to bring relief to the people f; : 
the exorbitant charges of the express companies. And, so far js 
objects are concerned, I can say that I am im hearty sympathy 
with them. ; 
Let us take up the first proposition and analyze it, because | 
believe that is our business as Representatives. We are here io 
give especial attention to matters of this kind, and the peoj)je 
are depending upon us to investigate carefully proposed law 
and to see that their interests are properly pretected. Let us 
compare the rates under the Sulzer bill with the present express 
charges for a distance of 196 miles, which is the average length 
of the journey of express packages, and presumably about 
average journey which postal shipment would make. 


S 


he 





} 





Parcel post | Expr 
Scent flat | COMPans 
rate. ie 
Cents. Cen 
1-pound rate 0. 08 ) 
2-pound rate -16 16 
3-pound rate .24 24 
4-pound rate 32 2 
5-pound rate -40 1) 
6-pound rate - 48 45 
7-pound rate - 56 45 
8-pound rate . 64 4 
9-pound rate ala 45 
BPE TI 6 onc ccc ccccccccceccsads socsebeuds edbndveeuce - 8% 45 
I Rao. o sncine nds sc cnks + cab dé chain otha 88 50 


} 





How ridiculous it would be to pass such a law. It would be 
rank deception and fraud upon the Ameriean people. The ex- 
press companies now make an average charge ef $31.20 per ton 
for carrying packages, and under the “ Sulzer general parcel-post 
bill,” the rate would be $160 per ton. Im addition to this the 
rate is a “flat rate,” which means that the farmers and small 
merchants who use-the short haul largely, would have to pay 
a high rate in order to maintain those in the larger cities who 
would use the long haul. Flat rate such as proposed would 
cheat the shipper on the short journey and to some extent the 
Government on the long journey, for the benefit of the distant 
merchant and no one else. 


Right here I want to quote from an article written by Mr. 
George T. Hampton, secretary of the Farmers’ National Com- 
mittee on Postal Reform. Mr. Hampton says: 


The farmer, the consumer, and the local merchant have a common 
interest in the cheapest possible service for the short haul. They have 
little or no interest in the long haul. The retail trade between con- 
sumer and merchant, consumer and producer, or producer and local 
merchant, is essentially a “‘ short-distance proposition.” The prosperity 
of all these will be best served by making the lowest possible rate for 
the short haul. The magnitude of the robbery of the majority of the 
people for the benefit of the few which is inevitable with a flat rate 
will perhaps be more apparent to some—indifferent Members of (on 
gress, for example—if the cost and charges are shown in tons. lle 
would indeed be a small merchant or farmer whose total parcels s!ip- 
ment for a year, under a favorable rate, would not exceed a ton. 


The robbery in the short haul. 


— 
| 200 500 =| «(1.000 

















25 50 ; 
miles, | miles. | miles. | miles. mi 
Average mail pay to therailroads perton..| $2.25 | $4.50 | $18.00 | $45.00 | $90.00 
Collect and delivery and general expense.| 24.00 | 24.00 | 24.00 | 2.00 | 24.00 
_ FE oe, ccttann o:tintian Gist anita ry 26.25 | 28.50] 42.00| 69.00) 11; 
ate per ton of the 8cent flat per poun 
GN as Listas cttens dn ciedinn vhde paths 160. 00 | 160.00 | 160.00 | 160.00 | 16).' 
Excess charges..........-.-+---s+s- | 133. 75 | 132. 50 | 118.00 | 21.00 | 
Collect and delivery and general-expense cost are computed at 6 cents 
per package for an average weight of 6 pounds. 
The subsidy in long haul. 
2,000 3,000 3, 
miles. miles. mi 
a ee | 
Average mail pay to the railroads per ton...........| $180.00 | $270.00, $-1.'") 
Collect and delivery and genera! expense............ 24.00 24. 00 | 24.09 
TE 5 hin LET. Si bss td de 204. 00 294. 00 ape 
Rate per ton of the &8-cent flat per pound rate........ 160.00 160. 00 | I 
Subsidy to long-distance sMipper...................- 44.00 134. 00 | 188 














. welfare demands that the Government, in establishing a 
parcel post, shall impose no burdens upon, nor grant special 


: ; to, any class. The people must not be taxed for the benefit 
ye " The flat rate by the excessive rates of 500 per cent above 
: the long haul tends to force producer and consumer apart, 
. public welfare demands that they be brought as closely to- 
- nossible. The volume of business is powerfully influenced 

ites. It must be low enough to move the traffic. To make the 

« | rates over five times the cost is to prevent the growth of the 


business. If a flat rate could be established without in- 
7 the cost of the short-haul beyond a fair self-sustaining charge, 
its ess might be open to question, but a flat rate which, in order 
, the service, as a whole, self-sustaining, must be based on a 
tance charge, and of necessity must make the charge on the 
| excessive and give the long haul a rate way below cost. It 
cratic, violates every principle of fair dealing, and is against 
‘Ifare. 


It is plain to me, and I think it is likewise plain to everyone | 


wl is had their attention called to it, that such a law would 
be most unwise and pernicious. 

There is another phase to the proposition that may have es- 
eaped the attention of some, and this may account for the fact 
that the railroad companies are apparently quite willing, if not 
the Government would pay the railroad companies under the 
Sulzer bill about twice as much for the transportation of par- 
cels as they now receive from the express companies. 

'o illustrate: In 1908 the postal matter, excluding equipment, 
weighed 602,040 tons, which were carried, on the average, 620 


miles, or 373.277,675 ton-miles, for which the railroads were paid 
by the Government $49,404,763, or at the rate of 13.2 cents per 
In 1909 the express companies, under their contracts 


ton-mile. 
ith the railroads, paid the railroads $64,032,126 for hauling 
359,200 ton-miles, 


seeds 





56.296 tons an average of 200 miles, or 911 


being at the rate of 7 cents per ton-mile, also excluding equip- | 


ment. So that one can see that the Government pays now about 
double the amount to the railroads per ton-mile for the transpor- 


tation of mail and packages that the express companies do, and 


to have such a bill enacted into law, and that is that | 


—_ 





if the Government had transported the packages in 1909 which | 


were transported by the express companies, the railroad com- 
panies would have received approximately $60,000,000 for their 
service more than they received from the express companies 
for the same service. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that there is a good deal 
more to this parcel-post question than merely passing a law 
providing for parce! post. I am in sympathy with the general 
proposition of securing relief from exorbitant express charges, 
and I propose to work and vote for measures which may reason- 
ably be expected to bring this relief, but I do not propose to 
work or vote for a so-called “remedy” simply because it has a 
” label on the bottle, 


cure-all” 


Now. 


as to the second proposition, that of taking over the 
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clusions thereon. I am satisfied that this discussion has done a 
lot of good. It has got the Members to thinking and studying 
the subject; it has disclosed a great many fa heretofore 
widely exploited. This great problem of cheaper transportation 


od 


lacies 


has got to be met fairly face to face. Because it is difficult 
is no reason why we should evade it. Like every other great 


problem ever presented to the American people, it calls for the 
best thought and the most patriotic consideration we can give it 


And like every great problem which has been presented to the 
American people, it will be solved honestly and fairly nd | 
believe in the interests of the whole people, because whatever 
is to the interest of the people as a whole is to the interest of 


every individual, ultimately. 
7 Good Roads. 
SPEECH 
HON. RICHARD W.AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year endi J 0, 1913 | 


for other purposes 


Mr. AUSTIN said: 


Mr. Speaker: I am fortunate in being criticized by one of the 
local papers for having joined and cooperated with 26 of my 
| colleagues in being responsible for the good-roads section of this 
bill making appropriations for the services of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 1 plead 
guilty, and am proud of my connection with this proposed legis 
lation, and my only regret is that we can not secure at this 
time a more liberal appropriation for national aid for public 
highways. However, this is the beginning, or the entering 
wedge—the inauguration of a great, just, and progressive policy 
which I trust will at no distant day result in giving our coun- 


try a much-needed system of national highways, such as is 


enjoyed by every progressive nation of the Old World. Had 
our lawmakers of the past continued the early policy advo 
cated by those illustrious statesmen, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, and John C. Calhoun, and voted annual appropriations for 


good roads in proportion to amounts voted for the Army, the 


| Navy, rivers and harbors, and public buildings, our country— 
|} every State in the Union—would be blessed to-day with the 
best system of public highways in the world. 

The more than 6,000,000 farmers would have cheap and easy 


express companies by the Government. I can say that it at 
east deserves consideration. The principal objection that I 
see to it is that I do not believe the express companies have very 

h to sell. An express company is not a real transportation 
company anyway. It is what might be termed an “ economic 
] ( it is founded upon a contract with the railroad com- | 


panies, a contraet which usually provides for a division between 


the express company and the railroad of the “ gross receipts,” 
ad company usually getting about 474 per cent for their 
There are now 13 express companies doing business in the 
United fes. Last year they operated upon 270,668 miles of 
! l. Their gross receipts were $152,555,521, of which they 
paid railroad companies $73,829,450, and made a net profit 
26.352. The report of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 

hussion shows that their total assets used in operation of their 


is $22,515,575.53. It may be that it would be advis- 
the Government to take over the property of these 
com s at a fair valuation rather than to confiscate their 
tty by Government competition. But the real problem is, 
lgment, for the Government to establish some prac- 
s of transporting parcels at variable rates, depending 
nee, weight, and so forth, that everybody will 
re in the benefits therefrom. I do not care whether 
it “parcel post” or “ postal express,” or any other 
Results are what we want. 
7 


so 


difference of opinion among the Members, and there 


luisapprehension, both here in Congress and among the | 


[ agree with the chairman of the committee that the 
sensibie thing to do is to refer this matter to a joint 

ion of both Houses of Congress, made up of men who 
‘ve given this subject special study, with instructions to care- 
fully consider all of the various bills now before Congress and 


rings had upon them and to report back at the beginning 
next session of Congress a bill representing their con- 


‘ 
\ 1 


lent here from the discussion in the House that there | 


access to the markets, farming lands more valuable, and every 


condition of life in -the rural districts highly rospero and 
improved. The people who reside in the interior n the coun- 
try—will no longer submit to Congress annually voting millions 
of their taxes for every conceivable purpose and overlooking or 
neglecting to give favorable consideration to the clain f those 


who live and toil upon the farms. The Constitution give 


Congress 


authority to aid in the improvement of post roads, and under th 
authority Congress in the past has voted the railroads in the We 
200,000,000 acres of public lands, worth to-day at least $25 per 
acre. We have spent on good roads in Porto Rico, the Philip- 
| pines, and the Canal Zone six and a haif mi 1 dollai l 
yet there are Members of this House fighting the proposition to 
aid the States of the American Union in ii e {] t 
roads and giving the farmers wh they need ad ! justly 
entitled to in the way of improved highways. N I have 
been a Member of this House have we bee! illed t 
& more meritorious proposition, T! ist rf ) 
great political parties, Republican and Democt favored na 
tional legislation in the interest of good roads, and it 

of every Member of this House, now that ‘ ) 
make good presents itself, to aid i rryit g \ 
our party platforms. 

This is not a political q lestion I one ft i] 1 

tisan issues or politics. It should peal to t tris of 
| all who love our glorious country d wish ; : 
crowth and development of all sectious of tl 

| nessee, the State I have the honor to repres aid 
improvement is ahead of every Southern Stat: } 
I challenge any southern district to show a better record i 
improvement than the second district of Tennesse \ gy 
to the last report of the Good Roads Bureau of the ID t. 
ment of Agriculture there were 662 macadamized and 25 gravel 
roads in that district, and under contract 100 additional iles 
of macadam reads. Under the provisions of this proposed legis- 





lation there would be paid to the re 
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district on macadam and gravel roads, not counting clay or 
sand roads, the following annual rentals: 





Anderson County pov ~- os beni Stats tncitindeteld $1, 830 
Blount County wavesenunesti = o a 
Campbell County ee ae ‘a " Sianiambaenets eiasiidninn 
Hamblen County a in indent sieacmiih - aiacianianiel 
Jefferson County i = ‘a sieaieisaalie ial demi 
Knox County - —s pinta ie aoe 
Roane County me ils . ee ae Susan 
Scott County / - — = a 
Union County ps ee Fob hitbdedaehin diab aathindaaiipaiahaitirds 

Total ._. 16, 816 


Number of macadamized and gravel roads in the second district of 


Tennessee. 


Co Macad- Gravel. 
amized. 

Anderson.. ieee . a sols 70 4 
Blount oe a sa a ata l =a ee aed 
(LE TEES EERE DR REA TL 43 12 
iS dk. ddcsedk: deh ede heeded wie alte aeantekteeush WD Betidbspecde 
i i nee lag de eile al cee aa ae a scciniaal _ fee 
Knox.... ike . nenkt djnceventenes Satya 248 1 
RI osc ai nails nae ale i ee ee pcesieeseethuss 
DE. oi). biel’ a6 cise Palos hike | ob amit on a 45 s 
Scott i el i SOEs | ee & 
Union dine -tblamapennad a edeianteil OE Iséwvtsorens 
FUND » 05.ds:e ea sue stabs oe eb lb candind dab dies Cnaaebeee 662 25 

Rural delivery routes and miles, second district of Tennessee. 
iil Number | Number 

ounty. © s 

of routes. | of miles. 
Anderson...... 10 230 
NE. SAUER «i ondith ee db aiinenehh ebinkie With iies’ bttechibeas al 20 | 488 
I sali ac ladies ial alacant encase kta tel bale atin adtiallitice Died 16 } 372 
MIE: 00; sa. nssccccctal cabetcimhbehsamitereecaaneit ae 11 279 
DL 5 dat k.cbevees des hwonksekkats easlseleeeee | 24 | 583 
Knox Fenders veeseksse ae waited bm eoctapetccaseasel 42 990 
NINN. catia Crnasncinigdlaiintad Mphacdcieme ao whales ag tn eee 20 72 
cola natal tae Ri aaa a Bk al ia reel ee eee 21 495 
Scott 3 70 
ks sks snd ededb bint esis wéhbdaae dbhs dbbeea tates 14 | 314 
Se DU Oi Ga i pea dns Sa Ramla hae eas ee ie 181 4, 293 


If all the rural free delivery roads in the district were im- 
proved under class A the annal rental would yield the district 
$107,325; under class B, $85,860; and under class C, $64,395. 


APPENDIN. 


GOOD-ROADS SECTION OF POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL ADOPTED BY 
ruUE HOUSE. 
That for the purposes of this act certain highways of the several 


States, and the civil subdivisions thereof, are classified as follows: 
Class A shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practically nec- 
essary in view of the natural topography of the locality, well drained, 
with a road track not less than 9 feet wide composed of shells. vitrified 
brick, or macadam, graded, crowned, compacted, and maintained in such 
manner that it shall have continuously a firm, smooth surface, and all 
other roads having a road track not less than 9 feet wide of a construc- 
tion equally smooth, firm, durable, and expensive, and continuously kept 
in proper repair. Class B shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile 
in length, upon which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and 
practicably necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality, 
well drained, with a road track not less than 9 feet wide composed of 
burnt clay, gravel, or a proper combination of sand and clay, sand and 
gravel, or rock and gravel, constructed and maintained in such manner 
as to have continuously a firm, smooth surface. Class C shall embrace 
roads of not than 1 mile in length upon which no grade shall be 
steeper than is reasonably and practicably necessary in view of the nat- 
ural topography of the locality, with ample side ditches, so constructed 
and crowned as to shed water quickly into the side ditches, continuously 


less 





kept well compacted and with a firm, smooth surfece by dragging or 
other adequate means, so that it shall be reasonnbly passable for 
wheeled vehicles at all times. That whenever the United States shall 


use any highway of any State, or civil subdivision thereof, which falls 
within classes A, B, or C, for the purpose of transporting rural or star 
route mail, compensation for such use shall be made at the rate of $25 
per annum per mile for highways of class A, $20 per annum per mile 
for highways of class B, and $15 per annum per mile for highways of 
class C. The United States shall not pay any compensation or toll for 
sich use of such highways other than that provided for in this section, 
and shall pay no compensation whatever for the use of any highway 
not falling within classes A, B, or C: Provided, That in calculating or 
otherwise ascertaining the distance that mail is transported over any 
highway, such distance shall be measured or calculated in only one 
direction, and only one use of or travel over any such highway, or any 
part thereof, on any one trip by a carrier using the same, shall be con- 
sidered. That any question arising as to the proper classification of any 
road used for transporting rural or star route mail shall be determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. That the compensation herein pro- 
vided for shall be paid at the end of each fiscal year by the Treasurer of 
the United States upon warrants drawn upon him by the Postmaster 
General to the officers entitled to the custody of the funds of the re- 
spective highways entitled to compensation under this act under and in 
accordance with rules and regulations prescribed jointly by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster “General: Provided, however, 
That no payment shall be made under the provisions of this paragraph 





for the use of any privately owned or toll® oad. 
The provisions of this paragraph shall go into effect on the Ist day 
af July, 1913. 
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Railway Mail Clerks and Pareel Post. 








SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS L. REILLY. 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 191: 
for other purposes. : 

Mr. REILLY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The other day I gave some views on somo of 
the legislative features of the Post Office appropriation | 
particularlythe eight-hour-day provision for letter carriers ; nd 
clerks in first and second class offices and the proposed antigag 
law. - 

I now desire to present briefly some facts in relation to ot)}yor 
features of the bill, especially the part that deals with tho 
reclassification of the clerks in the Railway Mail Service and 
the parcel post. 

I regret that the Post Office Committee has been unable to 
make the proposed reclassification effective after July 1 of this 
year instead of next year, but it is a long step in the direction 
of long-needed legislation for these hard-worked employees of 
the Government to make the new classification part of the law 
this year, even if there is not money appropriated to make it 
effective until 1913. 

I am informed that it will take considerable time to arrange 
the reclassification, and that it will be nearly a year before it 
can be thoroughly completed. I wish, as I say, it might be put 
into effect before next year, but gladly welcome what has been 
done. 

No employees of the post-office service deserve better treat 
ment than the railway mail clerks. The hazardous nature of 
their employment alone should demand and receive every fair 
consideration on the part of the Government, to say nothing of 
the high order of intelligence and efficiency demanded in tly 
work. Upon their accuracy and knowledge of their duties « 
pend, in great part, the usefulness of the entire postal service 

I wish it were possible to place them on an eight-hour basis 
of work, but I realize the impossibility of so doing. As their 
work can not be measured by stated hours and they must re- 
main on the train until the end of their run is reached, no 
matter how late the train may be, they should be treated in 
other respects in a manner that will satisfy their just requests 

The reclassification in this bill is, I understand, satisfactory, 
so far as it goes, to the clerks and meets the approva! the 
department. 

In connection with this legislation and as in part proving 
necessity of it and also explaining the existing conditions in | 
Railway Mail Service, I quote the words of President |’. J. 
Schardt, of the Railway Mail Association, as given to the Post 
Office Committee at its hearings by Second Assistant Posts 
ter General Joseph Stewart, in charge of that branch of 
service for the Post Office Department: 

The present organization of the Railway Mail Service wa 
many years ago (R. S., 4024) when the number of clerks was s'! 
the system a simple one. As the service was extended chanz 
made when the need of such changes had become imperativ: i 
result the present law is not adequate to care for the existing conditions 
nor to remove the inequalities of the service. It is contended t! t 
difference in the work done by the clerks in the apartment-c:! 
and the work done by the clerks in the full-car lines is one of «| 
and not of quality. In the full and the apartment car lines |! 
between the same points approximately the same States are wo! 
the same schemes of distribution. In the full-car lines this w 3 


generally divided among several clerks and the work falls less ! 
upon each. In the apartment-car lines such a division of the \ $ 
not possible because of the fewer number of men in the car and 
distribution falls more heavily upon these clerks, or perhaps one 

Yet the clerk is not paid for this, but is paid according to the s ! 
which the work happens to be performed. In the full-car lines. 

the present organization, two clerks may be working side by sid 
forming identically the same work, and yet because of the requir . 
in connection with promotions there may exist a considerable di! 

in their salaries. In the organization of crews the helper who ru: 
part of the way over the route is not considered. There may 
number of them, but the crew is organized on the basis of the u 

of men carried through to the opposite terminal. So that und 
present system a helper’s pay and perhaps the pay of other mem) 4 
the crew depends upon the relative distance traveled by him. It wo 
seem that when a clerk has reached a high degree of efficiency snc \ 
putting in the full amount of time required by the department | 
day’s work his pay should not depend upon the distance travele’ 
size of the crew in which he runs, or the amount of space in whi he 
work is performed, but should depend upon the importance of th« 
and his value to his employer. The laborer is worthy of his hire 

to the employees who have developed their usefulness to the max 
a salary that is commensurate with such service, regardless of car 5} 
vacancy, or cther irrelevant conditions over which they have no ¢ 


nd 
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‘his is the true basis upon which the railway mail clerks 
s] be paid. When that basis is agreed upon, the rest is 
ee tively easy and will naturally follow. I sincerely trust 
this lassifieation will be made and put into effect at the 
possible moment as a matter of simple justice to the 

<; and as proof that the Government desires to deal fairly 
\ come of its best servants. 


THE PARCEL POST. 


There is a widespread demand for a genuine parcel post. not 
only on rural routes but on all routes. The claim may be ad- 
vanced that mail-order houses only are back of the demand 
and that it will ruin the small dealers, but that does not alter 
the f of the generalness of the demand. I know no mail- 
order houses in this project. If they are benefited to some de- 
cree, I can not help it. I simply know of the demand by farm- 
ers, mechanics, manufacturers, large and small, in fact, by the 
creat majority of all classes, for a real parcel post. 

If the present committee bill is the best we can get now, I 
am in faver of that; if the Sulzer bill is better, I am in favor 
of that: if there are better bills, I will favor the best; and the 
better the bill is the better I will like it. 

I believe a real parcel post will, instead of being a detriment 
to the small storekeepers and retail dealers generally, be help- 
ful to them in stimulating trade. I believe business will be so 
increased that more instead of fewer commercial travelers wil! 
be employed to show their wares to dealers the country over. 

It is rather remarkable that in countries that have a parcel 
post the mail-order house does not exist or does not prosper. 
Its chief field has been this country, where there is no parcel 
post. 

It is a measure calenlated to be for the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and I believe for the good of all. I believe, 
further, that the best parcel post will not be reached until the 
carrying of small parcels is made a Government monopoly and 
no express company or any other company permitted to carry 
them. 

I am not prepared to vote to pay the express companies 
many millions for a lot of junk for the sake of taking them 
They have some property in the line of stables, horses, 
and wagons that should be paid for et a fair price for second- 
hand material. There is no franchise or good will that should 
be considered. 

[ am in favor of the Government doing all the mail and 
parcel business at the earliest opportunity. Until that time 
comes let us have the best parcel post we can get, not confined 
to rural routes, but covering all routes, that all the people 
may have the benefit of this service, in which no one but the 
Government should be engaged. 


over. 


Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
A. MAGUIRE, 


NEBRASKA, 


HON. JOHN 


OF 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 2, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 

Post Office 

for 


21279) making appropriatidns for the service of the 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, and 
other purposes. 

Mr. MAGUIRE of Nebraska said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: While there has already been much debate on 
the several provisions of this Post Office appropriation bill, 
Still there are a few features of the postal service upon which 
I Would like to make a few observations. This, of course, is 
one of the most important of-the annual supply bills, and it is 
particularly so beeause no department comes so intimately in 
daily touch with every man, woman, and chiki of our country; 
and because of its rapidly expanding service never has it been 
preeet Ce with the welfare of the people as at the 
tg other department of the Government is the public serv- 
aon ; ependent upon the character of service rendered by the 
a. 7 4. is primarily one of personal service. The opera- 
— - : an department never cease during the 24 hours in the 
oan ne day in the year. Its machinery must be ever 


' ad of im reserve only, as in many other lines of 
£overnmental activity. 
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One of the other departments of fhe Government might ceas 
operations for a day and the public would not generally be 


<a 


ais- 


turbed, but if the Post Office Department should suspend opera- 
tions for a single day the whole social, commerci aud indus- 
trial welfare of the people would feel a temporary paralysis. 
The principal element in its cont us operati is this great 
force of employees. In no other department are there so many 
employees and nowhere is the personal equation felt more or 
the failure of individuality more quickly noticed. 

The department brings into possible comm ition every 
individual with every other individual of the country. Compre- 
hensive and inclusive as is this great system in its s d 
practical operation, still we must all agree tl when we ex- 
amine into its workings we must come to the conclusion that its 
employees make of it the going business institut it i irom 
the very moment that a piece of mail leaves the hands of the 
sender till it reaches the hands of the receiver it is es tially 
2 question of manual service. 

I am a firm believer in efficiency of public service. The Gov- 
ernment service, above all, sheuld be of the very highest char- 
acter and quality. That service which affects the welfare of 


the whole people ought to be of a much higher degree of effi- 
ciency and more unselfishly ; ’ 
private nature. The very best grade of service, of course pre- 
supposes the and retention of very highest and 
best class of employees. After such selection we naturally ex- 
pect from those employed self-sacrifice and devotion to work. 
Good publie service is essentially and ultimately the resultant 
of high-grade employees, 


rendered than that of a purely 


selection the 


ample compensation, and good treat- 
ment of employees. 

I wish to touch now briefly upon the work of the railway mail 
clerks, city and rural carriers, and post-office clerks. I am in 
favor of proteeting Government employees by throwing abou 
them safety conveniences and protection while they are in line 
of duty. 

In line with proper protection for the railway 1 l cler!] el 
mail cars ought to be installed and this ought to be done just 
as soon as it is possible for the railroads to install the « 
This can be done without any element of confiscation of prop- 
erty by providing that a certain portion must be changed each 
year till the change is complete. There are thing ce 
5,000 mail cars in use, and the gradual! change of wood for steel 
cars could be accomplished without serious inconvenience to 
the transportation companies. 

The railway mail clerks, like the train crew, are in the most 
dangerous positions on trains and meet with more frequent and 
serious accidents than others who travel. T! mail cars in 
which men must travel and do their work ovght also to be 
furnished with sanitary conveniences. They ive to become 


vw 


virtually living cars for eating, sleeping, and so forth, because 
of long runs and the very nature of the service. These men 


receive rather rough usage under the best possible treatment 
because of lack of meals, sleep, and rest, and the irregular 


habits of living. 


The service is of a strenuous nature, both physical and 
mental, and this, combined with standing on the feet while 
working upon moving trains, makes it nerve racking and one 


which naturally shortens the period of physical usefulness of 


the men employed. ‘The tendency of the time is toward giving 
greater protection and assurance of fair treatment to those 
in private employment, and [ know of no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should not be among the first to guarantee safety and 
wholesome surroundings to those in its employment. 

Last year a slight increase was made in the allowance of ex- 


yense money for these clerks when compelled to be away from 
« i e 


home in line of duty. This allowance thus far has been very 
meager, and it should be made suflicient to enable these men 
to secure wholesome food and clean surroundings while wiiting 


for return at the far end of their run. 


No Government employees go through more climatic and 
weather hardships than the men who carry the daily mail to 
the rural communities. A couple of years ago I began to in- 


vestigate the question of the cost and 
equipment of a rural carrier. 

The capital invested and the current expenses must be pro- 
vided for by the carrier and without any allowance for th 
same. Horses, wagon, harness, stubles are an initia! 
and then comes the horse feed, which has more than doubled in 
cost in the past few years. Horseshoeing, repairs of bh 
and wagon, and depletion of the whole equipment through 
make elements of fixed and current expenses all coming from 
the salary of the carrier, which, of course, very materially 
limits the net salary he receives. It can be very readily seen 
that the carrier would have a very limited amount from which 


upkeep of the necessary 


e 


expense 


"Less 


t] use 
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to support and educate his family. Since my examination into 
their necessary expenses I am of the belief that their compen- 
sation is not ample, and I trust that the increase provided for 
in this bill will pass, 

Perhaps no servants of the Government come more closely 
in touch with the people of the country than the city letter 
carriers. Wherever this service is in operation they come in 
coutact with the people on their doorsteps and in their places of 
siness each day. These men have to go over the streets in 
heat and and every kind of weather, always carrying 
considerable weight in mail. 

I have often observed these men going out with loads of mail, 
frequently with much over 100 pounds, going up steps and 
climbing stairs. If the service is not the best, the patrons have 
the advantage of readily locating the blame, and complaint can 
be made to the postmaster or those higher up in the depart- 
ment. 

I have observed for some time that these men do not really 
receive their full vacation or the advantages of regular vaca- 
tion. The cities are so subdivided that when a carrier receives 
his vacation in the summer the work is shifted to the carriers 
with adjoining routes, and when his vacation is over he will 
have to take on added work by carrying part of the adjoining 
route while that carrier takes his vacation. 


1 
il 


cold 


Another Inrge class of Government employees is the post- 
office clerks. These men and women in many cases suffer 
through excess of hours of labor. In many of the post offices 


they are crowded together in small rooms, with poor light and 
not the best of sanitary surroundings. Those who throw 
route the mail lled to be thoroughly posted on train 
schedules and train connections and the best routes over which 
to classify and serd the mail. 


are compe 


The questions of accuracy, system, and details ‘n handling 
the work of these offices naturally requires responsibility in 
these positions. Many of these clerks deal with the money and 
business parts of the office—not alone the clerical work, but 


of the business policy and management of the office. 

Another verry important and essential element of the employ- 
ment of the many classes of post-office employees is the hours 
labor. I am in favor of not to exceed eight hours of labor 
for each workday, and that time should be confined as nearly 


Ol 


as possible to eight consecutive hours. Many of these em- 
ployees are now compelled to distribute the hours of a working- 


day over a period of 12 hours or even over the whole 24 hours. 
I realize that at some points and in some classes of the service 
regularity of hours can not be followed, but when this is not 
possible, compensation and equity should be given through 
lessened kours or combinations of hours at some later time. 


The Late Representative Henry ©. Loudenslager, of 
New Jersey. 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. ARTHUR L. BATES, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Sunday, May 5, 1912, 


| On the following resolution (H. Res. 525): 


and | 


“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended | 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Henny 


— DENSLAGER, late a Member of the House from the State of Noy 
ersey. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the Ho 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 


. “Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions 
Senate. 


“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 

Mr. BATES said: 

Mr. Speaker: During the 11 years which I have had th 
honor of serving in the House of Representatives I have know 
no man who was more generally respected and held in highey 
esteem than HeNry CLAY LOUDENSLAGER. Having served wit! 
him for 7 years on the Committee on Naval Affairs, I have had 
ample opportunity to judge thoroughly and well his true cha 
acter. No member of the committee possessed more accurate 


to the 


| and minute knowledge of the needs of the Navy or of legisla- 


tion brought forth by the Naval Committee from time to tiny 
than he. In the long, tedious hearings of each winter leading 
up to the framing and introduction of the naval appropriation 


| bill, carrying its large amounts, no member of the committee 
| followed more closely the statements of those appearing before 


The consensus of opinion of the best students of physiological, | 


social, and industrial conditions is that it is not for the welfare 


of the individual or of society or the race itself that excessive 


hours of labor should be imposed. Time for rest, recreation, 
social and intellectual improvement is absolutely necessary, 
not alone to good public service, but for the protection and 


welfare of society itself.. 


I think we are all more or less fanfiliar with the Executive 
orders prohibiting Government employees from petitioning or 
making known their wants to Congress or to a Representative 
in Congress. For the past few years this gag rule has been 
enforced, practically disfranchising Government employees in 
their full rights as citizens. 
ple and violates fair dealing in practice. 
in what line of activity or how employed, ought not to be pro- 
hibited from making his wants known to his Representative. 
These rights are guaranteed and recognized by every instru- 
ment and charter of our nationality and the right of petition 
is an inalienable right of every. American citizen. To interfere 
with this right of a citizen, it seems to me, is to violate the 
fundamental’ principles of the institutions under which we 
live. 

Not alone the employee has his rights denied, but Congress in 
the interest of the service is entitled to receive the informa- 
tion from these employees without threats of Executive dis- 
missal. I believe that I can better perform my duties as a 
Representative and legislator if I have all the available in- 
formation, and these employees ought not to be embarrassed 
by Executive orders in giving it or in petitioning for their own 
relief, 

I have touched upon only a few of the many provisions of 
this appropriation bill. The committee which prepared it has 
offered substantial relief from some of the grievances com- 
plained of by those in the service. Upon examination the bill 
bears the appearance of having been well considered and 
departmental efficiency kept fully in mind. 





us from the department than our departed brother. He seemed 
to feel the responsibility resting upon him as one of the older 
Members in service of this House. 

In his earlier years he had been one of the officers of the 
courts of New Jersey and had become a student in accuracy 
and detail, which added to the value of his efforts as a nationa 
legislator. Although it was not generally known, I learned 
within the last few years that he was one of the most laborious, 
hard-working Members who have ever sat in this Chamber 
Any man who attends faithfully to the arduous duties ofte 
imposed upon Mesbers of Congress and at the same time car 
ries on with any degree of attention his own business affairs 
leads a strenuous life indeed. Is it any wonder that mortalit) 
in membership of the last few Congresses has been greater in 
proportion than that of our soldiers in the last war in which 
we were engaged? I count him one of the martyrs to tha 
spirit of restless energy which has lately possessed the soul of 
so many Americans, and while splendid achievements have 
ensued, it has been at a great cost, even at the cost of life itself 

With apparent health and strength, with prosperity and 
abundance in his pathway, with the highest honors his people 
could bestow showered upon him, with most happy and affec- 
tionate home relations, it seemed as though his honorable and 
useful career would have extended far beyond middle life; but 


vl 


ne . : |“ Men’s ways are not God’s ways and His purposes are ))* 
his is absolutely wrong in princi- | 


A citizen, no matter | 


finding out.” 

New Jersey has become conspicuous of late among the Stites 
for her steadfastness for retaining tried and trained Represent:- 
tives in her service, and Mr. LOUDENSLAGER was an example 0! 
the carrying out of this policy. Had he lived out his presen! 
term he would have served his State and Nation in Congress 
20 years. Very few men, even from New Jersey or the Fast, 
have served longer than he, and the people at home who knew 
him best stood by their Representative, notwithstanding :'- 
tempts were made from time to time to nominate and elect 
others in his place. It need hardly to be said that continuins 
a Representative in service for many years must meal that 
he has the quality of industry; that he devotes his attention 
the personal wants of his constituents; that he must have those 
personal elements of kindness and courtesy which draw mei '? 
him and hold their friendship. ; 

Henry Cray LoupENstaGer in the daily walks of life ws 
generous, kind, affable, affectionate to his friends, and cons!” 
erate of all. He was endowed with a capacity to grasp 3" 
take an active part in the larger matters of legislation wlic! 


affected the interests of his State as well as the country at !:rse. 
He has been missed more than almost any man could have }ee!! 
who was a Member of this present Congress, and it is wi!) 
melancholy pleasure that I add my tribute to his memory 


a 








. Election of United States Senators by the waidie. 





SP E ECH 


OF 
. yr ‘TT r, 
WON. WILLIAM SULZE 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 13, 1912, 
On House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendment to 
‘ Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the 
of the several States. 


peo 
Mr. SULZER said: 
Mr. SpeaKeR: I am now and always have been in favor of 
lection of Senators in Congress by the people. I favor this 
’ ve in the Federal Constitution, as I will every other change 
that will restore the Government to the people. I want the 
le, in fact as weli as in theory, to rule this great Republic 
d the Government at all times to be directly responsive to 
just demands. 

In my opinion, the people can and ought to be trusted. They 
e demonstrated their ability for self-government. If the 
ple can not be trusted, then our Government is a failure, and 
free institutions of the fathers doomed. We must rely on 
isdom and the judgment of the people, and we must legis- 
e in the interests of all the people and not for the benefit of 
ew, 

witness to-day in the personnel of the United States Senate 
supplanting of representative democracy by representative 

‘y. Here is the last bulwark of the predatory few. 

ere is th e citedel of the unscrupulous monopolies. And more 
d more the special interests of the country, realizing the im- 
portence of the Senate, are combining their forces to control the 
on of Federal Senators through their sinister influence in 
egislatures. 

To-day 48 United States Senators can prevent the enact- 

ut of a good law or the repeal of a bad law. The United 
States Senate is the most powerful legislative body in the world, 
‘nd its Members should be elected by the people of the country 
just the same as the Representatives in Congress are elected. 

this is a Government of the people. The people seldom err. 
The people can be trusted. I am opposed to delegating aw: iy 
thie its of the people, and where they have been delegated 
away I would restore them to the people. I trust the people, 

(I believe in the people. I believe that governments derive 
eir just powers from the consent of the governed, and hence 
want to restore to the people the right now delegated to the 
legislatures by the framers of the Constitution, so that the 


Lilt 


] 
| 
the 
t 


nutoera 


State 


1 


Senate as well as the House will be directly responsible to the 
people and the Government become more and more a repre- 
aontat 


ive democrac v. 


perience, 


where brains, fitness, honesty, ability, ex- 
and capacity, and not the influence of wealth, 
be the true qualifications for the upper branch of the Feder: 
\ gis! ature, 

The 


people all over this country favor this reform and demand 


4} 
th 


_s oie needed change in the Federal Constitution, so that 
they can vote directly for Senators in Congress, and they ap- 
peal t 


© us to enact this law to give them that right. It is not 
‘partisan question; neither is it a sectional issue. The demand 
reaches us from all parts of the land and from men in all 


political parties with a degree of unanimity that is as surpris- | 


Ine « 


£ as it is reassuring. It is our duty to respect the wishes of 


ha : . 
the px : ple and to give them a uniform law allowing them to 
rote fo for Senators in Congress just the same as they now vote 


Kepresentatives in Congress. 


The right te elect United States Senators by a direct vote of 


tl oa ple is a step in advance and in the interest of the gen- | 
ne ‘lfare. It is the right kind of reform, and I hope it will 
os succeeded by others, until this Government becomes indeed 
e ar atest and the best and the freest Government the world 
< ever seen, where the will of the people shall be, as it ought 
te be, the supreme law of the land. 
. ps Speaker, ever since I have been a Member of this House— 
r nearly 18 years—I have advocated and worked faithfully 
© about the election of Senators in Congress by the direct 
ps eof the people. I am the author of this legislation. In every 
vee ess in which T have served I have introduced a joint reso- 
, i to amend the Constitution to ennct into law this most 
aoa reform, and the record wi!l show that I have done 
ae ing In ny power, in Congress and out of Congress, to 


its accomplishment, 
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It needs no apology 


This joint resolution speaks for itself. 


and no explanation. I believe it is right. I know the people 
favor it. I want to see it a part of the fundamental law of 
the land. I want to make the Senate less aristocratic and more 
democratic; I want to make it more obedient to man and less 
responsive to mammon. I want to make it pay more heed to 
the appeals of the people and listen less to the demands of 
plutocracy. I want the Senate to be the people's Senate, in 
the interest of the many and for the benefit of all the people, 
and its accomplishment will keep the Government nearer the 
masses and | -rald the dawn of the better day in the onward 


march of the Republic. 

The adoption of this joint resolution providing for the elect 
of Senators in Congress by the people will prevent corruption 
in State legislatures, stop scandal, and end to a great 
the temptation of political parties to gerrymander 
districts for partisan purposes. Let me say to this House that 
this legislative gerrymandering has been carried further by 
the Republican Party in my own State of New York than per 
haps in any other State in the Union. In the State of New 
York, under the present Republican apportionment, the people 
can not secure a Democratic legislature unless the Democratic 
Party carries the State by at least a majority of 100,000 votes. 
And hence I believe the change in our Federal Constitution 
sought to be made by this joint resolution will almost entirely 
prevent these unfair apportionments and at the same time give 


ion 


extent 


legislative 


the worthy man the opportunity under the law to submit his 
cause and his candidacy to the judgment and the decision of 
the people for the high and honorable oflice of a Senator in 


Congress. 


Commerce Court. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In true House or RepreseNnraTIves, 
Friday, May 10, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 24023) making appropriations for the legislativ 
ecutive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the ilseal yea 
ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: In the early days of the Sixty-second Congress 

I introduced a bill for the abolishment of the Commerce Court 

I felt that the creation of that court was a mistake that should 

be corrected at the earliest date possible. I am glad that a 


provision for dispensing with this court has been incorporated 
in this bill. 

I have listened with interest to the remarks of gentlemen her 
on both sides of this question, and I must say I have not heard 


any substantial reason given for its creation or any necessity 
he its continuance. On the contrary, the preponderance of 
| arguments here are to the effect that it was a court create s 
1a hindrance rather than one to hasten justice or benefit com 
| mercially the people at large. 

| Mr. Speaker, the Interstate Commerce Commission was cre 
| ated in 1888S for a much-needed and useful purpose, but by court 
decisions was shorn of its power, and for 22 years was nothing 
but a board of statistics, and even its statistical findings were 


discredited and its recommendations ignored both by the com 
mon earriers and by the Congress of the United States. After 
many years of agitation and effort on the part of citizens and 
certain Members of Congress, the laws governing the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission were amended, their functions enlarged 
| until they became a thing of power, cap: ible of rendering servic 

| to the people of this country and afford relief from outrageous 
discriminations and exorbitant rates. 

What was the result? As soon as the great 
companies saw their efforts were vain to make the commission 
further innocuous, they immediately put all the machinery at 
their command to work to annul, as far as possible, the findi: 
and orders of the commission, and the result of their efforts was 
the Commerce Court. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the country was not lacking for court faciitl 
The Commerce Court was not needed. Gentlemen are making 


transportation 


ys 


ilities. 


the plea here that it was created to supply a much ‘ded tri- 
bunal, and try to give out the impression that it ! ong been 
in demand. but the facts are it bad never been demanded or 


| needed. And it is a strange coincidence that its need was only 
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discovered when the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
fitted with teeth that could bite. 

my opinion, fully warranted, we think, by facts and 
resulis, that it was only conceived and created to annul and 


revoke he findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and by the, usual means of court chicanery nullify for years 
the beneficial results to the people of said findings. Gentle- 
mein say here the court was created to expedite matters. I 
fai! to see how. If these findings were final such argument 
mi be tenable, but these findings will never be so accepted, 
bt | be ap led to the higher court, and inevitably consume 
as 1 time as it would have taken to arrive at the results 
had it never been created. There is meifher saving of time 


nor money to anybody through this court, but rather the 


e common carriers of this country, who employ eminent 


counse] by the year, are at no extra expense to fight these 
cases before the various courts, but the shippers are always 
at creat disadvantage, oftentimes being compelled to give up 
just causes for lack of means to prosecute their cases from 
court to court, and justice has been frustrated as often in this 
country by the inability of the people financially to carry 
thei nses along, as from any other cause; and common car- 
rie are well aware of this, and the longer they can draw 


out litigation the better their chance to win. No doubt there 


government could preserve itself without having some » 
control the election machinery. This power is vita] 
Nation’s permanency. The very fact that it has been 
used is no proof that it is not necessary. The pres 


| ample power is often the best guaranty against its use or 


This provision in the Constitution was not put in th 
menace to the South. It was put in there by the fou 
this Government, in which representatives from the So 
ticipated, and there is no more reason for taking it 
than there was for leaving it out at the time the Go. 
was organized. This inherent power is just as necessar 
as it was 100 years ago, 

Of course, this discussion has clearly revealed the { 


| the South fears in some way that this vested power 


| 


will be hundreds of cases from the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


mission sustained by the Commerce Court, but that is no | man from Georgia and those asseciated with him 


argument in its favor. The six injunctions sustained could 
‘be and probably were of much greater importance to the peo- 
ple at large than all the hundreds they allowed to pass, 


have expressed themselves to the effect that jurisdiction should 
be conferred in case of appeal from the commission to the 
district court wherein the complainant or complainants, who 


instituted the proceedings, reside, and I concur fully in that 
idea. The Commerce Court is, in my judgment, a superfluous 
piece of judicial machinery, and I sincerely hope it will be 


used by the Federal Government in determining the 
of its voters. To be perfectly frank, they seem to be 
the Federal Government will force upon them the 
ment of their colored population. But this matter 
oughly safeguarded by our forefathers when they 

Constitution. It is expressly provided in section 2, Ar 


The electors in each State shall have the qualifications 
electors of the most numerous br anch of the State legislat 

This ought to be ample to guarantee to the States 
to determine for themselves the qudlifications of pe 
would participate in the election of United States Se 

I am wholly unable to understand the attitude of t! 


been leaders in the popular movement for the electi 


States Senators by direct vote of the people. T! 


| several oceasions supported amendments offered 
Mr. Speaker, some of the best legal minds in this country | 


be abolished. I congratulate the committee for having incor- | 


porated the provision here, and I sincerely hope it may prevail. 


Election of United States Senators by the People—Confer- 
ence Report on the Amendment Known as the 
“ Bristow Amendment.” 


SPEECH 
oF 
EoD. S. Ff. PROT TY 
OF IOWA, 
In tne House or REepresentATIveEs. 
Vonday, May 18, 1912, 
oO inn f the Senate to House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 


_to elect Senators by the people, Mr. BartLerr having offered a 
ion to concur in the Senate amendment with the following amend- 


ded, That Corgress shall not have power or authority to pro- 





vi the qualifications of electors of United States Senators within 
t) ious States of the United States, nor to authorize the appoint- 
ment of supervisors of election, judges of election, or returning boards 
te ‘rtify the results cf any such election, nor to authorize the use of 
United States marshals or the military forces of the United States or 
troops of the United States at the polls during said election.” 

Mr. PROUTY said: 

; Srraker: I profoundly regret that the discussion of this 


question has taken on a sectional aspect. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Barrierr] says that he stands here as the repre- 
sentative of the 13 Confederate States, and that they are op- 
posed to submitting an amendment of the Constitution to the 
legisiatures of the States for the election of United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people, unless there is a further 
amendment to the Constitution removing all power of the 
Federal Government to in any manner exercise or maintain 
jurisdiction over these elections. 

I am wholly unable to understand why these States should 
be so sensitive in this matter. Every power now vested in the 
Federal Government by the Constitution applies to Iowa as 
well as to Georgia. Now, let us forget sectionalism for a few 
moments and discuss this question as lawyers. 

Section 4 of Article I of the Constitution provides: 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senator and 
Representative shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulation except as to the place of choosing Senators. 


This provision of our Constitution was put there by our fore- 
fathers for a wise purpose. They realized that no popular 


cans to so amend the Constitution, without any atten 
part to Couple with it a clause removing Federal! j 
over elections. Do they now believe that popular 
demanding this reform so strongly that they can fo 
of the House and their own colleagues from the No: 
render this Federal power in order to get this ref 

The gentlemen from Georgia has frequently wa 
House during his remarks that unless this power 
supervision was taken out of the Constitution that t! 
federate States would not ratify it: and as it 1 
fourths of the States to adopt the amendment, they h 
votes in the South to prevent its ratification. Let 
the gentleman of the fact that as much as we desi: 
tion of Tnited Sates Senators by direct vote we ar 
ing to secure that end by the surrender by the Fed 
ment of the power that is absolutely necessary | 
preservation. 

I have been just a little bit at a loss to knov 
where originated the thought that this snpervision 
eral Government was a dangerous power. In the firs 
was put in there by our fathers, and “the very fac 
ceived the approval of their calm, cool judgment 
sufficient to protect it from the charge of sinister 
dangerous tendency. 3ut the gentleman from Ge 
not have much respect for the sagacity, wisdom, « 
of the framers of the Federal Constitution. But I 
he would have some regard for the wisdom and 
the founders of the Southern Confederacy, com} 
little group of States that he now claims to rem 


| discussion. When the representatives of those 8! 





form a government and promulgate a constituti 
cluded in it clearly the power of the central 
maintain jurisdiction over the manner of holding e 
provides : 
Article 1, section 5, paragraph 1 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections fo 
representatives shall be prescribed in ench State by the. 
thereof, subject to the provisions of this constitution, but t 


| may at any time make or alter such regulations, except 


and place of choosing senators 

Evidently the founders of the Confederacy did no! 
it dangerous to vest the right to supervise elections 
tral government. When, where, and how did the 2 


| tives of these States get the idea that this was a 


power? It is sure they did not get it from the men 
the framework of the Southern Confederacy. Some! 
has given rise to this alarm. To these gentlemen it is 
edly real, not fanciful. So determinefl have they been 
out ‘that power from the Federal Constitution that 

held this amendment up for 10 months, and on this 

the covert threat that they will not only prevent its ra! 
but will raise their hands against their Democratic | 
of the ‘North if they unite with this side of the House ! 


ing this chalice to their lips. I first thought they mat fh 


but this day’s discussion has convineed everyone tha! 


in earnest, that they have some reason not clearly disclos 


this terrific fight. 








At the last session of Congress, througli their domination of 
their party, they held a majority of their members in line, but | 


now that many of the Democrats from the North and a few 
from the South are showing signs of desertion they raise the 
flag of party disunion. This clearly reveals a reason, a pur- 
pose, for this contention. It is a contention their forefathers 
never thought of. They tell us that since this power in the 
Federal Government has remained practically unused for more 
than a century, What is the use of leaving it there? I answer 
them that if this power has been there so long without seriously 
hurting anybody, what is the occasion now for striking it out? 
It is a power that is not often needed, but when it is needed it 
is needed badly, and it is worth preserving. 

[ have hanging in my house an old rifle. I do not think it 
has been discharged in a quarter of a century. I keep it there 
to defend my house. I have not yet had occasion to use it, and 
I trust I never will. But if some fellow would come to my 
house and say he wished I would remove that gun, that its 
presence offended him, and that he feared that some time I 
might use it to make an assault upon him, I would cock my 
eve on that fellow. I would at once become suspicious that 
he was planning a raid either on my house or my henroost 
and did not want inconvenient weapons around. I do not know 
how such suggestions would affect others, but they would have 
a tendency with me, at least, to make me load up the old gun 
rather than throw it away. I have not forgotten the time 
when the preliminary step to stealing horses was to get away 
with the watchdog. 

i think the power now vested in the Federal Government to 
revise State regulations in the matter of elections a vital power, 
and I shall vote against the amendment of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 


. 
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Incorporating remarks made by Hon. Rogperr F. Broussarp before the | 


Committee on Rules, Friday, May 10, 1912. 

Mr. BROUSSARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent to print in the Con- 
GkESSIONAL ReEcorD some remarks made by myself before the 
Committee on Rules of the House on last Friday. The reason 
I ask for it is that I have numerous requests for these re- 
marks. The Board of Trade of the City of New Orleans have 
asked me for copies of them, and I am unable to furnish them 
unless they are printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana’  [Mr. 
BroussarD] asks unanimous consent to print in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp certain remarks which he made befcre the Com- 
lnittee on Rules recently. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mre Broussarp said: “Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 


Rules Committee, I wish to speak to my resolution, No. 111, of | 


the present Congress, which reads as follows: 


} ‘Resolved, etc., That the Mississippi River Commission be, and is 
oan 'y, empowered and instructed to investigate and 
‘cent thereto, with the view of obtaining such reliable and accurate 
inormation as to enable Congress to determine whether the Govern- 
we! of the United States shall take charge of the levee system of the 
“‘ssissippi River, to aid and to improve the navigation of the same 
“nd to prevent the overflow of the Mississippi Valley. 


inf 


9 


250; and again on December 6, 1909, and 


“This resolution was first introduced by me on February 
1909, and was No. 
was No. 62. 

“ When the man on the northeastern frontier of the United 
“tates thinks of the Mississippi River Valley he is apt to pic- 
‘ure in his mind’s eye a river several hundred miles in length 
Lares through several States and presenting certain problems 
. : humber of counties adjacent to its banks. It is doubtful, 
hdeed, if the greater part of the people of the country really 
‘ave an idea of what the Mississippi River system and the Mis- 


a River Valley mean. In putting forward, therefore, the 


the levee s 
of the rive 
It is proper 


‘roposition that the General Government shall take control of 
ystem of the river, aid and improve the navigation 
r, and prevent the overflow of the Mississippi Valley, 
first to state what is conveyed by these terms. 





to recommend | 
report thereon to Congress, the Mississippi River and the country | 





| 


} century 


163 


“The Mississippi River system means-16,000 miles of water- 
way, on which is carried an amount of commerce compared with 
which, in point of tonnage and value, our foreign commerce 
sinks to almost insignificant importance. Again, the overflow 
section of the Mississippi River, according to the measurements 
of the Mississippi River Commission, is 29,700 square miles, or a 
total acreage of 19,065,600. Another illustration: From Cairo 
down it is not a river in the ordinary sense of the word, but a 
series of lakes, winding for 1,100 miles through the alluvial 
region formed by it from Cairo to Port Eads, while the straight 
lines from point to point are only 500 miles. It presents a 
coast line of 2,200 miles, equal to the whole Atlantic seaboard 
from Quoddy Bay, Me., to Cape Sable, Fla. 

“The Delta of the Mississippi River subject to overflow ex- 
tends from Cape Girardeau, 45 miles above Cairo, to the Gulf of 
Mexico, nearly 600 miles in an air line, and varying in width 
from 200 to 300 miles. The river flowing through this delta 
carries the drainage from 1,240,050 square miles of land—41 
per cent of the total area of the United States. The area 
drained extends from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico and from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Alleghenies. It drains 10 entire 
States and part of 22 other States, besides a part of 2 Provy- 
inces in Canada—a country equal in area to that of Austria, 
Germany, France, Holland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Great 
Britain combined. In brief, the river is national in extent, and 
its control should also be national. 

“Within the watershed of the Mississippi are comprised 21 
States, either in whole or in greater part. tut besides these 
there are portions of other States, such as the western part 
of Pennsylvania, which are also tributary. The 21 States are 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

“ Having said this much in way of introduction, I shall now 
enter into a discussion of the purpose of my resolution. It is 
based upon what I conceive to be a national obligation; national 
from the legislative history of our country; national in its 
scope; national in its effect. 

““May I be pardoned if I quote at considerable length from 
the splendid address of our present able Secretary of State, 
Mr. Knox, delivered in New Orleans, April 30, 1912, on the oc 
easion of the centenary celebration of Louisiana’s admission 
into the Union: 

“When our forefathers in their wisdom formed ‘a more perfect 
Union,’ the domain of the United States was bounded on the west by 
a vast empire belonging to the sovereignty of Spain, which was trans 
ferred by Spain to France in 1800. 

“Looking with farsighted vision into the future, and with a keen 
appreciation of the importance of having an outlet to the sea for the 
settlers and for the produce of the Mississipp! Valley, Jefferson, not 
without a misgiving as to its constitutionality, seized the opportunity 
presented by the exigencies of European politics to acquire this immense 
territory by the treaty of 1803 with France. Thus was consummated 
the cheapest real estate transaction recorded in history, and one 
which in its results has fulfilled the prophecy of the French negotiator, 
that the cession of Louisiana ‘interests vast regions that will 
by their civilization and power the rivals of Europe before another 
passes.’ Well might Robert R. Livingston exclaim, after the 
signature of the treaty, ‘We have lived long, but this is the noblest 
work of our whole lives.” At the time of this cession the population 
of the United States numbered less than 6,000,000 souls. To-day more 





become 


than 92,000,000 find their homes within its confines. Out of the wil 
derness acquired from France have been formed 13 great States, having 
by our last census an estimated population of 18,000,000, against an 
estimated population of 50,000 at the time of the cession. Not the 


least of these States and the first to be admitted into the Union is the 
present State of Louisiana. 


“While giving to Jefferson all of the honor due him in the transac 
tion, and it must be recognized that it required courage to take the 
patriotic action that he did, still we can hardly suppose that it taxed 
the wisdom of his statesmanship to foresee the necessity of acquiring 
the Lonisiana Territory for the United States, and assuring to it 
citizens forever control of the Mississippi River, for events, aside from 
Europe, were shaping to make the final action inevitable During 
more than 20 years the Americans had asserted as an incontestable 
right the free navigation of the Mississippi River to the sea It was 
indispensable to the large immigration that had peopled the region 
of the Alleghenies that the settlers there should have an outlet through 

| the mouth of the Mississippi to the markets of the world. 

“By the treaty of San Lorenzo el Real of October 27, 1795, the 


boundary between the United States and the Spanish colony of Louisi 
ana was fixed in the middle of the channel! or bed of the Mississipp 
River, from our then northern boundary to the thirty-first degree 
north latitude. The navigation of the Mississippi in its w! bread 


} 
ole 


from its source to the ocean was made free to citizens of the United 
States. They were permitted for the space of three years to deposit 
their merchandise and effects in the port of New Orleans and to 
them thence, and Spain promised either to continue this permission 
or to assign to American citizens an equivalent establishment at another 
place on the banks of the Mississippi. ae 
“The operation of this grant was not interrupted at the expiration 
of the three years, but continued in force as if by tacit agreement un 
til, on October 16, 1802, the Spanish intendant by proclamation declared 
that the richt of deposit no longer existed : 
“The inhabitants west of the Alleghenies and east of the Missi 


sippi at that time were said to exceed 800,000. Excluded by natural 
barriers and lack of communication and transportation from the mar 
kets of the East, and now, by the intendant’s order, deprived of their 
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| States and Territories of the United States 


ee 
the navigable rivers and waters leading into the same and in 
Gulf of Mexico, shall be common highways, and forever free . 

as to the inhabitants of the said State as to the inbabitants’ 





without ar + 
impost, or toll therefor imposed by the said State; and that i 
condition, and also all other the conditions and terms contained 
third section of the act, the title whereof is hereinbefore it 

be con jered. deemed, and eaken, fundamental conditions and 
upon which the said State is incorporated into the Union. 


“Out of the balance of the purchased territory of Lo 









was carved the Territory of Mis: souri faet of Congress. } 
14, 1812, U. S. Stats. L., vol. 2, p. 7438, et seq. ). 
“And from that act I quote the following: 
‘The Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and the navieable 
fiowing into them and the carrying places between the sam 
common highways and forever free to the people of the sa 
;} and to the citizens of the United States without any tax, dut 
posi therefor. 
Thus it is seen that the idea resulting in the acquisit f 


Louisiana Territory, being predicated upon the desir 
people of the original cclonies to control the mouth 
Mississippi River found ample, complete, and logical ex) 
in congressional enactment, setting aside and conservil 


( : 
i 


| great river for all the people, then and thereafter, mem. 


on eans of ¢ ing the produce, they saw in prospect their 
prod 3 rottir li ir <« ey ible ruin unless the Federal Gov 
el he Gi to ft istance The Pr ident and the Con 
gr t ese | ith petit 3 and statements of zg vances rhreats 
were de that if no ald was received from the Governm« nt the people | 
the! BA ld » obliged y necessity ‘to adopt themselves the 
Ine t] ip t them cal lated to “" their com 
mer a these me es should produce consequences un- 
favor le to the ‘mony f the Confederacy.’ The M ssippi 1s 
ours,’ they sai { quote from Marbois, the French negotiator), ‘ by 
the law of nat it belongs 1 y ir hnumbe nd by the labor 
whic! have wed on those sp ich, bef * arrival, were 
dese 1? Our innur i SW nd flow with it 
into t Gnif ss its mouth is the only 1ich nature has given 
1 ish te t vess N Ww in the 
! lep f this g vi lo n prevent the S| ish 
( ! cend the 1 ) d viliages. 
We in o » ke nd it without any int tic n to 
n to ascend I i to exe our privilege of tr: iZ on 
it i navigati f t sire Ii I most entire liberty te this 
mat is dispute othing ill prevent our taking possession of the 
ca 1; and re masters ¢ it, we shal cnow how to 
1 Oo el i If Congress r \ effect protection, 
if it forsakes us ll adopt the measures which our safety requires 
eve) f the end the peace of the Union and our connection with 
the Stat n, » all ince.’ 

! we ed « April 30. 1803. and was | 
ay 1 October 25 of that year On the following 
day t ratificuti« if the two Governments wer <changed and the 
tr is publicl proc] ed by the President Less than two 
mont lnter t French flag was hauled down from the territory, | 
m » raised in, and in its place the glorious Stars and Siripes 
went never, let us hope, to be replaced On March 26, 1804, wee 
{ in act ting the Territory of Orleans. and by the t of 
be 0, 1811, the peopl of the Territory of Orleans were author 
ized form the ‘elves a constitution aid State governmen 

Meanwhile, 1 TS1LO, Capt. George Depasson od 
wi 120 men ired the Spanish egarrison at B 1 
pl nal 0 ent as established by the peonk 
201 of Sept , 1810, an act declaring ‘the terr 
Florida t be fy and independent i 
vention of the | By direction of €« the 
possession of the provinee, and on December 7 Gov. Clai I 
the faz ~~ United ites at Francisville. \ little later the | 
wh district was by proc ition annexed to the Yerritory of Orleans | 
and ided into the six u es of East Baton Rouge, Feliciana, St. | 
Hele: st. Tammany, P: la, and Biloxi. On 4 i} 14, 1812, 
an act of Congre was approved enlarging the limits of the State of 
Louisiana by the inclusion of e parishes of the district between the 
Mis ppi and Pearl Rivers, thus giving to the State of Leuisiana | 
its | ent limits 

“hha ~ople of the Territory having, on January 22, 1812, formed 
for themselves a constitution and a State government and given to 
the >} te the name of th Siate of Louisiana. cangrer. by an aet 
at 1 April &. 1812, declared the State of Louisi a to be one of the 
St: if the United States of America and admitted. into the Union on 
an equal footing with the o1 nal States It was not, however, until] 
April 30, 1812, 100 years ago to-day, that by it inal prevision the 
act k force, and the State of Louisiana entered into that galaxy 
of States whose luster has grown with the years and will continve to 
shine nndimmed so long as popular government shall rest on good, wise, | 
and itriotie citizenship 

this recital of conditions which practically forced action by | 


the Federal Government, resulting in the acquisition of the 
Territory of Louisiana, certainly marks this rever, then, as 
national in its scope. Surely, with the advance of civilization 
in the great valley, the questic hn can secareely have dwindled and 
become local. Unquestionably its seope also has enlarged and 
has kept pace with the development of the country. 

‘Let us look at this qnestion from an historical standpoint. 
The conditions so aptly and ably described by Mr. Knox having 
arisen, our Government undertook the purchase of the mouth of 
the Mississippi River. Our commissioners found Napoleon will- 
ing to sell not nly the mouth of the river, but the entire 
Territory of Louisia [It was for a trifle that we acquired 
this splendid empire; and it may not be amiss to say, even 
though to our shame, that part of the beggarly price, after 
more than a century has elapsed, remains unpaid to this day. 
I refer to our retention out of the purchase price of American 
claims against France known as the French spoliation claims. 





| the current of the river is continuous. 


| the water below the break to stagnate. 
| solution being heavier than the water which takes if onward, 


our splendid Union. 

“It is a Government reservation. It is the only Gov 
entirely cared and provided for by the 
Government, just as it is the only Government reserystion 


reservation not 


who . iplishments. at stated intervals, endanger |i 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness in contravention of | 
eral Constitt ti 


“tn view of the foregoing, who contests the just oblic 
this Government to assume its just obligation by assu 
charge of the maingenance of this great river? 

‘Let me state the case concisely: 

The United States acquired Louisiana in order to 
the great river for the use of commerce. It reserved th: 
to the country when it enabled a portion of the territory 
itself into a State. It reserved the river when it ad 
State into the Union of States. It reserved the river w! 
State being admitted into the Union, it formed a Terri 
of the remaining purchased territory. The Mississippi R 
Federal territory. Who can gainsay this? Are there no 
enations attached to this ownership? Shali the sovereign e 
ger the life, the property, and the pursuit of hapyfines 
own citizens and assume no obligation thereby? 

‘I eleim two obligations are incurred—one to maint 
navigability of the river. That is the reason for the 
tion of the great river. Science teaches that that can 
done by keeping the river waters in the river channel. 

This statement is sufficient to those who undersia! 
river, 

‘Breaks in the levees disturb the channel. The Mississ 
is a silt-bearing stream. The silt goes only to the sea w 
A break in the 
diverts the current of the river, and the current, dying 308 
The sand carried 


precipitation of the sand oceurs and the deposit fills the river 


| channel, thus jeopardizing the navigation of the river. [n }! 


| trovert the justice and fairness of this statement? 


“ But let us return to our task: Whena portion of the acquired | 


territory sought admission into the Union of Statehood, in the 
enabling act of Congress (U. S. Stats. L., vol. 2, p. 641, et seq.) 
we find two provisions. One in section 3: 





* * And the river 
waters leading into the same 
mon highways and forever. free, as well to the inhabitants of the said 
State as to other citizens of the United States, without any tax, duty, 
impost, or toll therefor imposed by said State. 


sissippi and the navigable rivers and 








‘Again, in section 5: 


“es * * That 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the sales of the 
land of the United States, after the Ist day of January, shall be ap- 
plied to laying out and constructing public roads and levees in the 
said State, as the legislature thereof may direct. 

‘This was on February 20, 1811. 
into the Union by act of Congress of April 8, 1812 (U. 8S. Stats. 
L., vol. 2, p. 708). In the first section of said act I quote the 
following language: 

“Provided, That it shall be taken as a condition upon which the said 
State is incerperated into the Union, that the river Mississippi, and 


ito the Gulf of Mexico, shall be com- | 


Louisiana was admitted | hei 
'tax on the assessed value of the property within the! 


you have the theory. 

“Next, the river being the property of all of the peope, 
Congress should not permit its use by all of the people 
dual purpose of transportation and drainage without shield 
to security the lives and property of cocitizens. W W 

warral 
no fair-minded American will do so. 

“The general situation, as indicated by the foregoin 
ments, present what should be considered an adequate 
ment in favor of the nationalization of Mississippi River 
provements. The river itself being national, the obliga! 
its maintenanee should no less be national. What is patio! 
in scope should be national in obligation. For many 
years—in fact, long before the Government of the United 
began to lend its aid in improving the river—the people 

country along its banks did what they could do to effect © © 
terment of natural conditions. To this end the different S!a' 
the counties, parishes, and municipalities lying along the | 

of the river taxed themselves heavily, and this taxati 
continued until the present time. lg 

“Phe taxation takes all manner of forms to bring as !:\!' 
revenue as possible. All the levee districts have an ad yaioret 


y 


Qty 


daries varying from 5 to 16 mills on the dollar. Additi mally 


they tax themselves from 2} to 5 cents on each acre of 
the district. They levy also a railroad tax varying from 
$100 per mile. Most of the districts tax every bale of 


S 
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or 


1 within their confines from 25 cents to 
ds of sugar is taxed from 25 to 50 cents, 
» harrel of potatoes, or of onions, or oranges is taxed from 
+, 10 cents: in fact, all of the produce is taxed, and even 

esters do not escape it, as they are taxed a certain sum 
nor barrel, on the ground that the exclusion of fresh Mississippi 

rom their beds is conducive to their health, and therefore 
their quality. The exact amount annually levied by these 


taxes . the different States, levee districts, counties, and mu- 
: alities is not readily ascertainable, but the aggregate, it is 


cafe to say, is very largely in excess of the amount contributed 
When 


by t General Government. one considers that the 
d rs for the combating of which the people of the Mississippi 
Valley, from Cairo to the mouth of the river, have to tax them- 
solves, result from the enormous body of water brought down 
f} territory comprising, as has been shown, an area nearly 


half as large as the whole Continental United States, 


$i. Every 1,000 | 
Every sack of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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cheap transportation to the sea, and to the Inhabitants t! 
valley, whose lives and property depend upon the proper construction 
of safeguards which protect them from the floods, it is 

portance that a well-matured and a comprehensive plan of i 

should be put into operation with as litt lelay as possible l t ! 
product of the region subject to the devastating floods is a ! of 
wealth to the Nation and of great importance to keeping t inces 
of trade in our favor. 

“It may not be inopportune to mention that this Govern I m 
posed and collected some $70,000,000 by a tax on tton, in the prod 
tion of which the population of the lower Mississippi i ‘ 
gaged, and it does not seem inequitable to return a porti t 
to those who contributed it, particularly as s n ) 
result in an important gain to the country at lare ul ' ) 
the great and rich States of the Northwest and t Mi \ 

“CHESTER A. A 


“The foregoing facts and figures would seem to fu 


| all-sufficient argument in favor of the contention that the United 
| States should undertake the complete charge of this great rive 
not only as regards the deepening of its channel, so as to in 


there | 


would seem to be no question that in all equity the people of | 


the United States ought to assume the burden which is now 
curried by a comparatively small part of them. 

‘This is no new idea. As far back as 1845 this question was 

live question. A convention was held at Memphis that year, 
presided over by no less a distinguished American than John C. 
Call Six hundred delegates gathered at this convention, 
nd the States of Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ohio, 


mun 
il 


Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Alabama, and Illinois were repre- 
¢ 1 
sented 
‘It is interesting to read the declarations of that convention. 
Here they are: 
‘That the safe communication between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
iforded by the navigation of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
nd their principal tributaries, is indispensable to the defense of the 
intry in time of war and essential also to its commerce. 


the improvement and preservation of the navigation of those 
creat rivers are objects as strictly national as any other preparation 
* the defense of the country, and that such improvements are deemed 
this convention impracticable by the States or individual enterprise 
for the appropriation of money for the same by the General 
rnment, 
‘That the deepening of the mouth of the Mississippi so as to pass 
ins of the largest class, cost what it may, is 
tion and would greatly promote the general prosperity. 
rhat the prejeet of connecting the Mississippi River with the Lakes 
e north by a ship canal, and thus with the Atlantic Ocean, is a 
worthy of the enlightened consideration of Congress. 
‘That millions of acres of the public domain lying on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, now worthless for purposes of cultivation, 
night be reclaimed by throwing up embankments so as to prevent over- 
, and that this convention recommends such measures as may be 
deemed expedient to accomplish that object by a grant of said lands or 
AI propriation of money. 
‘It is interesting to note these views, reaching back to the 
-half period of the history of our Government. 
“But let us go back only a little over a generation ago. 
Arthur was President, and I had better quote him at length: 
“ EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 17, 1882. 
nate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith a letter dated the 29th ultimo from the Sec 
y of War, inclosing a copy of a communication from the Mississippi 
mmission, in which the commission recommends that an appro- 
may be made of $1,010,000 for closing ‘existing gaps in 
addition to the like sum for which an estimate has already 
SI itted. ; 
e subject is one of such importance that I deem it proper to rec- 
early and favorable consideration of the recommendations of 
ssion. Having possession of and jurisdiction over the river, 
ingress, with a view of improving its navigation and protecting the 
e of the valley from floods, has for many years caused surveys 


io 


i} 
the Ne 


control it and of its phenomena. By 
Mississippi River Commission was created, composed of able 
ne Section 4 of the act provides that: 
‘t shall be the duty of said commission to take into consideration 
‘e such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, perma- 
ite, and deepen the channel and protect the banks of the 
‘issippl River; improve and give safety and ease to the navigation 
ther prevent destructive floods; promote and facilitate commerce, 
nd the postal service.’ 
nstitutionality of a law making appropriations in aid of 
ts can not be questioned. While the report of the commission 
and the. plans prevomns for the river's improvement seem 
“8 well on scientific principles as by experience and the ap- 
/' OF the people most interested, I desire to leave it to the judg 
oF Congress to decide upon the best plan for the permanent and 
fh tes Caen of the navigation of the river and for the pro- 
“eens t mense losses and widespread suffering of the people dwelling 
nie mete induce me to urge upon Congress the propriety of not 
ug an appropriation to close the gaps in the levees occasioned 
ba recent floods, as recommended by the commission, but that Con- 
navigat wd inaugurate measures for the permanent improvement of the 
& trates ae the river and security of the valley. It may be that such 
tee a? improvement would, as it progressed, require the appropria- 
Even such an expenditure, ex- 


{ $20,000,000 or $30,000,000. 


lending 


gant ie = it must, over several years, can not be regarded as extrava- 
navic i. W of the immense interest involved. The safe and convenient 
the « | of the Mississippi is a matter of concern to all sections of 


“vuntry, but to the Northwest, with its immense harvests, needing 


a work worthy of the | 








iver to be made for the purpose of acquiring knowledge of the | 
act approved June 28, | 


crease its navigability, but also as regards the protection of its 
valley against overflow. At the time the bill creating the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission was pending before the House, Mr. 
Garfield, in the course of a speech, used the following 


language : 
“T believe that one of the grandest of our national interests—« 
that is national in the largest material sense of that word + the M 
Ssissippi River and its navigable tributaries It the m un 
single natural feature of our continent, far transcending ¢ 
the ancient Nile or of any river on the earth. The state: sh f 


America must grapple the problem of this mighty stream. It is too 


i 


for any State to handle; too much for any authority less th 
Nation itself to manage. And I believe the time wiil come when t! 
liberal-minded statesmanship of this country wi!! devise a wise 1 cor 
prehensive system that will harness the powers of this great river to 
the material interests of America. so that not only all the people who 
live on its banks and the banks of its confluents, but all of the citize: 
of the Republic, whether dwellers in the central valley or on ‘he s 

of either ocean, will recognize the importance of preserving and pet 

ing this great natural bond of national union between the North rd 
South—a bond to be strengthened by commerce and iniercou! that it 
can never be severed. ‘ 

“In part the prophetic foresight of that lamented President 
has been justified by the legislation which created the commis- 
sion and by the work it has thus far accomplished. It remains 
but for the Congress of the United States to legislate along the 
lines proposed in this joint resolution to verify the prophecy 
in its entire fulfillment. 

“We have contended against this situation for more than a 
eentury. We are wiiling to continue the struggle; yet what is 
the use? We are now loaded ‘to the hub.” The increase of 
population means the increase ef cultivated area. As regards 
the immense empire to the north of us, both these conditions 
have come to pass, and of necessity must increase in the future 
Increased population, resulting in increased cultivation and 
more intense culture, means more cleared lands, better dh) 
age, quicker thawing of the winter snows, and therefore 
creased drainage and higher river situation. The levee me 
deeper river, but the development of the north count me 
higher water. Shall we be made the scapegoat of civi tion 


Searcely, unless the doctrine of equity and fair dealing has dis 
appeared from humanity. We should consider that 20,000,000 
acres of cotton-producing lands can not be abandoned unless 
however, we expect to abandon the one arti that gives us 
the balance of trade as a Nation. - 

“New England, you are interested more than you r e in 
this proposition; Great Republic, this is y ficht, 
much as it is ours in the valley. The mil 
produced in the submerged valley can not d 
damage to humanity everywhere. ‘This is 
nay, a world question. Lose sight, if you please, of » loss 
life, the loss of property, the loss of opportu a 
remains back of this proposition the overpowering : of 
humanity. Are you for it? 

“It is a mighty truism that only through great 
people halt to consider and take stock. For many rs \ 
have talked of protecting those who travel over the s 
it required a Titanic disaster to compe! legislation in that d 
tion by the two greatest peoples on earth—the Englis i 
Americans. 

““My resolution has lingered in committee, aye, the 1 
months. There it may have rested, aye, many more |! s 
had it not been for the appalling calamity visited é 


people of Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mis 
and Louisiana by this Government reservation. 

“ Millions have been destroyed, lives have been lost, suffering 
by man and beast has followed; anguish, misery, destitut 


S 


li, 
all have come. Shall the Christian civilization be callous to it 
all? Obligations are these, and of the most exacting kind. 


Shall we shirk them? 2 
“And who will benefit? Alone, will it be those of us of the 
valley? No; emphatically no. The whole Nation will benefit.” 
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United Spanish War Veterans. 


SPEECH 


OF 


Bie Oe Wee he 
OF MISSOURI, 
{nN THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 16, 1912, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 18955) granting pensions 
ind increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war. 

Mr. DYER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an 
address delivered by Commander in Chief Maurice Simmons at 
the testimonial dinner tendered to him by the United Spanish 
War Veterans at Palm Garden, New York City, May 11, 1912. 

The address is as follows: 

IDEALS OF OUR ORDER. 

“My friends and comrades, this gathering is ample reward 
for the discharge of duty. It makes me the debtor of your 
kindness. Every chord of my heart is touched by this tribute, 
wherein mine own personality is intruded by the incident of 
office, and by which you attest your devotion to the organization 
which shelters us all in its loving embrace. 

“ Never again while this brief candle of life flickers will we 
be vested with a heritage so priceless as membership in the 
United Spanish War Veterans. Inscribe your name, if you will, 
on the muster rolls of other societies, be they fraternal, re- 
ligious, political, or what not. Let their roots be embedded in 
remote antiquity or the privilege of their admission purpled by 
heredity. What message does their membership convey? Eligi- 
bility to all of them is based on some accident—the accident of 
birth, the accident of creed, the accident of wealth, or other 
gratuitous prerequisite. The bulk of the adult population of the 
land may pass through their portals. What does our button sym- 
bolize? Only those good men and true, the flower and the 
crown of the chivalry of our day and generation, who when the 
drumbeat of the Republic sounded in 1898, turning their backs 
on the lure of life and closing their eyes to the roses of the 
future, stepped forth from the mass of our citizenship and 
offered themselves in the golden glory of youth on the altar 


of national need-—only these—are eligible to membership in | P ; ; 
saa : : | the menial or the clerical. What was the factor of litera 


the United Spanish War Veterans. Membership in these other 
associations is no measure of the man. It is the purehase of 
an accident. The price that we gave for our membership is the 
rarest that mortal man can pay—the offer of self for country. 
‘Was the day’s work done when we stacked arms? My com- 
rades, who clung to the firing line or suffered on the fever 
line, this hour is richer with opportunity for service than when 
wri'’s alarms shook the Antilles or the Orient. Not only to 


perpetuate the memories of service days on land or sea, to | 


kee} eternally fragrant the deeds of the heroic dead and to 
give unstintedly of our substance for the relief of our shat- 
tered comrades and their destitute dependents, are we conse- 
crated as a brotherhood, but in a larger measure and with 
higher purpose to give to the Nation in time of peace the 
best treasure of our heart and the ripest fruit of our brain 
in the solution of the everyday problems of its civic life. 

“The organic Jaw of our order bans religion and politics 
from our councils. Just as our republican government is 
founded on the rock of the divorcement of state and church, 
so, too, it is one of our fundamentals that in our organization 
works of religion and works of patriotism shall not meet and 
mingle, but that each shall pursue its own royal highway to 
nchievement. We enlisted net as black men or as white men, 
not as Catholics or as Protestants, not as Jews or as Gentiles, 
but we all found our inspiration for sacrificial service as 
Americans; and recreant is he to the principles of our organi- 
zation who seeks to engrave on our escutcheon the symbol. 
formula, or tenet of any religious creed. 

“At the very threshold of membership you took upon your- 
selves a solemn obligation ‘to encourage honor and purity in 
public affairs.” What is the purport of that pledge? Does it 
merely mean that we shall enlist as citizens to echo party 
shibboleths? Does it permit partisan rancor to sink like a 
thorn in the side of our organization? No, my comrades; we 
are to give the best that is in us, each according to his lights, 
to make honor the touchstone of our politics and purity the 
fabric of our public affairs. As patriots, let us stand like a 
Spartan band against the pollution of the ballot, the defile- 











LT 
ment of the judiciary, and the corruption of the legislature 
The destiny of the Republic is carried in the palm of eae), 
man’s hand. National administration, national imstitut), 
and national well-being rest on the ballot. Our system of goy. 
ernment means nothing except that we each cast a ballot. and 
in that act is found the fruition of the ideals of triumphay: 
democracy. ne 


“ Have our election methods so fossilized that the promise of 
popular Government has been kept to the ear but broken to tho 
hope? Any electoral system that trammels the people's selpe. 
tion of public servants or limits them only to the making of 
choice from the instruments nominated by party despots makes 
for aristocracy and not for democracy in our public life. |; 
leads to the induction into high office of functionaries lia). 
by a patronizing boss but irresponsive to the people, makes f 
a judiciary the decisions of which may be colored hy ay 
ermine-vending oligarch and not for a bench rugged in resoly. 
tion to serve the people, places in the seats of legislation those 
who make the opportunity of office the open sesame to a forty). 
tous prosperity and not the channel for constructive statesman. 
ship. I am not sounding a keynote of despondency. The times 
are big with progress, and America spells optimism. But only 
by fearless self-analysis can we hope to better civie conditions 

“The talismanic virtue of our organization is the spirit of 
comradeship. No fraternity is sweeter than that nurtured | 
war service in camp, field, or on deck. Comradeship is the 
rarest flower in the garden of brotherhood. Misguided is | 
who would deny the beneficence of America’s brotherhood 
any of God’s children. Wherever the spirit is bent by oppres. 
sion, in whatever breast glows the hope of freedom, wherever 
the human mind strives for opportunity under the twin stars of 
law and order, there is America. America is not a bare piece of 
land. It is the shape of humanity's dearest dream. Slial! we 
who have prospered under her «gis bar her gates to our suffer 
ing brethren from other climes? You and I, comrades, 
either immigrants or the descendants of immigrants. (nly 
few centuries ago the first of our forbears landed on these 
shores. It was written by the fathers that the Republic should 
keep open sanctuary for the generations to come. It is 
pseudo-statesmanship that would apply standards other th 
those of character and health to the solution of our prol| 
immigration. What is more inequitable than the test of 
eracy? Had it been applied during the century preceding t 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation it would have ex- 
cluded many of the founders of the Nation. During the 


ich 


ns 


or 
I 


) 


| turies prior to that illiteracy was the insignia of arist 


and the pursuit of education was regarded as the occupation « 


the equation of immigration during the earlier half of the lis 
century? Had the educational test just adopted by the Sen: 
been then applied it would have excluded the ancestors of sv 
of our foremost latter-day leaders, and the Nation to-day wo 
be deprived of the influence of much of this very ini 
senatorial statesmanship. Because a foreign potentate. 
ing that education is the solvent of monarchy, denies tl 
portunity of letters to the masses are we to vitalize the | 
chic purpose by shutting our doors to his persecuted sul)! 
The New World was given to mankind four centuries 22 
cause a superman scorned hoary tradition and shook dice \ 
destiny as he embarked himself and his fortunes in 
fragile caravels amid the nameless terrors of the seas. \\ 
would close to the countrymen of the Genoese navig»tor | 
gates of the continent that the immortal Italian opened to: 
humanity? 

“My comrades, we serve as high priests in the temple of 
Republic, anointed as were our elders by the oils of s 
more than a generation ago. With dutiful hands, filia! 
stretched we await the legacy of service about to be bequ: 
to us by our revered sires of the Grand Army of the Rh: 

He is best suited for this sacerdotal office whose fiber his |» 
tested in the crucible of the Nation’s needs. In this ge 

ours is the chosen lot. While the enlarging circle of « 
zenship moves in the all-absorbing atmosphere of a grea! culls 
mercial and industrial Nation, let us segregate ours 
cloistral community in order to keep burning the vest: 

of patriotism. 

“A few weeks ago the remains of some 64 of our marty' 
shipmates were taken from the slime of Habana Har! 
tenderly committed to burial in Arlington’s historic so. | 
14 years, both ship and crew, unsung and unhonored, lie ott" 
in alien waters, and lovers of country stood anguished wi” 
shame at the proverbial ingratitude of republics. What ("'" 
ence awakened the dormant soul of the Nation? To youre’ 
nal honor be it said that the United Spanish War Veterats |" 
Congress by the hand and led it with firm and unfaltering s'°" 
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along the pathway of duty. The shattered hulk of the Maine 
wis lifted from its watery tomb and reverently sepulchred like 
a viking of the seas. The bones of her hallowed dead were 

i from the shroud of oblivion and interred by a contrite 


in the national God’s acre. This yeoman labor of our 


res wer 
people 
orga 
the United States intrusted to your national headquarters ex- 
clusive supervision of the ceremonies at Arlington. 

‘He isa craven who would seek to tarnish the purity of your 
! » in 1SOS. 


Ss 


the explosion in Habana Harbor were still reverberating 
throngbout the land, and over the distant seas hung the red 
cloud of a whispered alliance between another European power 

| the ernel Castilian. You volunteered to serve for two 
years or until the war terminated. MHostilities began in April, 
1808, and continued until the close of the Philippine insurrec- 
tion in July, 1902. Four hundred thousand of your comrades 
served either in the fever-ridden camps of concentration, the 
slands of the tropical sea, or the oriental archipelago. Almost 
00.000 followed the colors in the Philippines. The conflict 
was markeq by S26 skirmishes and battles. The mortality 
of all the campaigns was 12.000 lives. For the first time in 
th nals of our country the American soldier fought in the 
i s and the Orient. Never before was the moral and 
physical fiber of our citizenship subjected to such a terrible 
es mong align races and under strange skies. American 
au triumphed as they had never triumphed before. ‘ The 


y and completeness of your work was the marvel of the 
nations of the world.’ 

The son of Johnny Reb and Yankee Doodle locked arms in 
comradeship, broke bread at the same mess, and grimly stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the same embattled trench. As if by a 


magical touch, the war succeeded in accomplishing what a 
| llum generation of reconstructive policy had failed to 
eff te, and amid the camp fires of Santiago Mason and 
Dixon's line forever vanished from our national life. 
\s the result of your service the United States is no longer 
ted as 


a fifth-rate provincial power. The shells of 
Dewey's guns pierced the curtain of world politics and revealed 
America standing majestically in equity and good conscience 
a council board of the nations. 

ly comrades, let us hold high the standard of our organiza 


tie It typifies the spirit and bounds of our expanding 
ality. The Grand Army of the Republic and the United 


Confederate Veterans, the glory of whose achievements will be 
lonored while mortal lips move, represent, by reason of the 

ry struggl which brought them into being, two sections of 
r country arrayed in belligerent antagonism. Our organiza 
tion chants the glory of the Republic reunited. Our camps in 
New Y 


rexas. 


Georgia sounds the accents of our ritual in unison 


With Massachusetts. From Alaska to Panama we march an 
unbroken legion, Maine speaks our message across the Southern 
Se and Manila responds, ‘All is well. Our banners are 
planted in Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, British Columbia, Alaska. 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. 


A world fraternity, welded to- 
love of country, we carry the gospel of patriotism to 
very frontiers of American civilization.” 


gether by 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM L. LA FOLLETTE, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
IN tue Hovusre.or Representatives, 


Monday, May 13, 1912, 


f 9 2 . a. - . 
} ame dment of the Senate to House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
elect Senators by the people, Mr. Barrietr having offered 
concur in the Senate amendment with the following 

ment : 

’ ; . ded, That Congress shall not have power or authority to pro- 

; UK the qualifications of electors of United States Senators within 

: lous States of the United States, nor to authorize the appoint 
, supervisors of election, judges of election, or returning boards 

7 y the results of any such election, nor to authorize the use of 

th States marshals or the military ferces of the United States or 

vs of the United States at the polls during said election.’ 
= LA FOLLETTE said: 

Sad SPEAKER: The question of the election of United States 

~e ‘tors by the direct vote of the people is not a new thought 

uf 


itely created nor a demand but recently made. I well 
remeinber in my boyhood days, almost four decades ago, of hear- 
ing men talk of the growing tendency of legislative bodies to 
eect men to the Senate of the United States who were influencing 


nization was fittingly recognized when the Government of | 
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their elections by methods other than those originally intended 
by the fathers: and even then they were saying Senators should 
be elected in the same manner as Representatives were, by the 
direct vote of the people. 

That idea has been continuously growing since. Bill after bill 
has been introduced and passed by the House only to die in the 
Senate, and the people of the United States are to be congriutu- 


| lated—and it is a sure harbinger of better conditions in Govern- 


| amendment, 


an imposition to take 


rk extend their hands in fraternal greeting to our cammns | 


| ment to knew that the personnel of the Senate has changed in 
When. you rallied to the colors the echoes of | 


such a degree that it has been possible to get through that body 
an affirmative vote on a resolution submitting an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States to the various State legis- 
latures of the Union for the direct election of United States Sena- 
tors by the ballot of the entire electorate. 

I sincerely hope that no Member here will vote against this 
measure, which, I think, without exception all the States of the 
Union have insistently asked for. The issue is abundantly safe- 
guarded, three-fourths all the States having to ratify the 
and in the face of such a majority as that it would 
not be very consistent for anyone to say the people did not un- 
derstand or had not weighed the question. It has to be a deci- 
sive affirmation, not a simple majority. It is not necessary to 
go into the various reasons and causes leading up to the demand 
for this legislation. It well understood and has been 
thoroughly digested and promulgated for years that it would be 


time to go into the question in 


of 


is so sO 


its various 





phases. It is a great satisfaction to me to have the opportunity 
to vote for a reform measure like this, and the people of the 
United States will say to us, “ Well done,” if we carry this 
through. 

The Late Representative Henry C. Loudenslager, of 


New Jersey. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. 


In 


IRA W. WOOD, 


OF NEW JERSEY 


THE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 





Sunday, May 5, 1912, 
On the following resolution (H. Res. 525): 

“Resolved, That the business of tl Hlous l now suspended that 
»pportunity may be gi ‘ tributes to the memory of Hon. Ht y ¢ 
Lot NSLAGER, late a Member of the House from the State « Ne 
Jersey 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the m of 
the deceased and in ognition of his distingu “i pub t] 

| Hiouse, at the conclusion of these exercises al tand adjourned 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate thes reso! t tl 
Senate 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutio1 » the 


family of the deceased.” 


Mr. WOOD of New Jersey said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I deem it a great privilege, Mr. Speaker, to add 
a few words to the many beautiful tributes that have te-day 
been paid to the memory of our deceased colleague, the late 
Henry C. LOUDENSLAGER. 

His high personal character, his valued public services, his 
sunny temperament, the positive character of his convictions 
his fidelity to his official duties, his unflagging industry, 4 
deep sense of loyalty to his friends have all been eloquently re- 
ferred to by those who have already spoken. 

For more than seven years I had the pleasure of serving 
with him as a member of the delegation from New Jersey. The 
one thing that impressed me most during all that period in 
nection with Mr. LouDENSLAGER was the close and unremitting 
ittention that he always gave to his official duties. Few con 
stituencies, I venture to say, have ever been better served than 
the first congressional district of New Jersey. 

To have been elected to 10 suecessive Congresses from tl 
same district is an honor that has been accorded to but f 
Members of this body. That is the tribute that the pe f 
his district, those among whom his life was spent, tho who 


| knew him best, his neighbors and fellow citizens, who had the 


opportunity of studying him at close range in the ordinary 
transactions of everyday life, rendered to the personal orth 
and public.services of the Hon: Henry C. LoUDENSLAGER. 

The first congressional district, that Mr. LoUupENSLAGER rep- 
resented, is one rich in manufacturing, commercial, and agri- 
cultural industries, It has vast and far-reaching interests. It 
is a great, intelligent, and influential constituency; and to have 


met the expectations, to have measured up to the requirements 
of such a district for nearly a.score of years is praise indeed. 
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That Mr. LoupeNsvacer did, as his successive elections to this 
House amply testify. 

His never-failing affability made him hosts of friends, and 
his signal devotion to the service of his constituents secured for 
him their loyalty—their hearty and enthusiastic support. 

Although he was a strong party man, intensely interested in 
his party’s success, tireless in his efforts to achieve party vic- 
tories, and serving as secretary of the Republican congressional 
committee in three successive campaigns, he never allowed his 
political affiliations to limit his friendships to this side of the 
Chamber. 
he was the same genial, cheerful, helpful associate and friend, 
ever ready with a cordial greeting, willing and even anxious 
to render a kindly office. The high regard in which he was held 
by his political opponents has been forcefully evidenced here 
to-day by the touching tributes paid to his memory by the chair- 


man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, Mr. Papcett; the chair- | : G : c 
| main to all posterity a perpetual and fundamental right in the 


man of the Committee on Pensions, Judge RIcHARDSON; and 
others, to which we have all listened with so much interest. 

In his untimely death, at the height of what seemed to be 
the period of his greatest usefulness, his district has lost an 
alert, vigilant, faithful Representative, whose zeal for his con- 


stituents never tired; the State a faithful public servant. jeal- | 


ous at all times of her interests; and the Nation an abie, con- 
scienticus, careful, and experienced legislator. 


Election of Senators by Direct Vote. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HUBERT D. STEPHENS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, May 13, 1912, 
On the amendment of the Senate to House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
39) to elect Senators by the people, Mr. Bartierr having offered 


a motion to concur in the Senate. amendment with the following 
amendment: = 


TION. 


“Provided, That Congress shall not have power or authority to pro- 
vide for the qualifications of electors of United States Senators within 
the various States of the United States, nor to authorize the appoint- 
ment of supervisors of election, judges of election, or returning boards 
to certify the results of any such election, nor to authorize the use of 
United States marshals or the military forces of the United States or 
troops of the United States at the polls during said election.” 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the permission granted, I shall express 
myself briefly on the election of Senators by direct vote of the 
people. 

There is a great demand for a change in the method of the 
election of the Members of the United States Senate. This 
grows out of the fact, as it is charged, that many of the Sen- 
ators are not and have not been in sympathy with the interests 
and needs of the people, and that the remedy for this evil con- 
sists in having the electors of the States vote directly for 
Senators 

I am anxious to have the Constitution amended so that the 
people shall elect Senators, but I am unwilling to give my 
support of this measure because of the so-called Bristow 
amendment. 

I am unwilling to have Federal interference or anything that 
would authorize Federal interference in the election of United 
States Senators. The original amendment—that is, the joint 
resolution—so far as it relates to this particular feature, is as 
follows: 

The time, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall 
be as prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof. 

I yoted for the original resolution containing that language, 
but the Bristow amendment proposes that Congress may at 
any time by law make such regulations as may seem proper 
with regard to the election of Senators. 

No such power exists under the Constitution at present. It 
is true that the Constitution says that Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter the regulations made by the States, 
except as to the place of choosing Senators. While Congress 
now has the right to prescribe the time and manner of holding 
elections for Senators—and the language of the present amend- 
ment in that regard is the same—yet the effect is very different. 
As Senators are now elected by the legislatures, the time and 
manner of elections is not a matter of as much importance as 
it will be when they are elected by the people. In an election 
by the people, if the Federal Government shall control or regu- 


To his Republican and Democratic colleagues alike | 
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late the election, there will be the power to authorize the ; 
pointment of supervisors of election, judges of election. | 
turning boards, and to authorize the use of United States ), 
shals and soldiers at the polls. 

It was never the intention of the framers of the Constit),: 
or of the States which adopted the Constitution that Congress 
should interfere in any way with the election of Senators, ox 
cept where the State failed or refused to elect. In proof of 
this statement I will quote the utterances of some of the ) 
ous State conventions on this subject. 

In its articles of adoption the State of South Carolina use 
this language: 

Whereas it is essential to the preservation of the rights reser 
the several States and the freedom of the people under the ope: 
of a general government that the right of prescribing the ma 
time, and — of holding the elections to the Federal Legis! 
should be forever inseparably annexed to the sovereignty of th 
eral States, this convention doth declare that the same ought 


p- 
t= 
ur- 
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exclusive of the interference of the General Government, exc: 
cases where the legislatures of the States shall refuse or neg) 
perform and fulfill the same according to the tenor of said < 
tution. 


The State of Pennsylvania, in its convention, said: 

That Congress shall not have the power to make or alter regu! 
concerning the time, place, and manner of electing Senators and 
resentatives, except in cases of neglect or refusal by the State to : 
regulations for the purpose, and then only for such time as such; 
or refusal may continue. 


The State of Massachusetts used this language: 


That Congress do not exercise the powers vested in them by 
fourth section of the first article but in cases when a State s! 
neglect or refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned. 


The State of Virginia used this language: 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the t 
places, afid manner of holding elections for Senators and Repr 
tives, or either of them, except when the legislature of any State shall 
neglect, refuse, or be disabled by invasion or rebellion to prescri 
same. 


New York, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and North ¢: 
lina gave expression to similar utterances on this subject 
Mr. Madison, in the Virginia convention, said: 


It was found necessary to leave the regulation of these 
places, and manner] in the first places to the State governn 
being best acquainted with the situation of the people, subject 
control of the General Government. 


In his writing he used this language in regard to this 
ject: 
This was meant to give the National Legislature a power 


to alter the provisions of the States, but to make regulations i: 
the States should fail or refuse altogether. 


These quotations indicate clearly that it was thought 
Congress would have no right to interfere with or 
elections, except where the State failed or refused to pr 
regulations for the election of Members of the National ! 
lature. 

When this joint resolution came to the Senate at th 
session of Congress, after it had passed the House, \ 
Bacon, of Georgia, proposed an amendment that embodies 
very idea, but it was voted down, and the resolution was 
amended by what is now known as the Bistow amendme 

It is argued by those favoring the Bristow amendm 
there is no danger in it to my section of the country 
any State in the Union, and that this power will nev 
exercised by Congress. 

If the amendment amounts to nothing and there will 
be an attempt to exercise the authority granted, then \ 


| it that gentlemen are so insistent upon making that lane 


part of the Constitution? There may be no danger, the 
never be any attempt to exercise Federal control over ele 
in the States, yet I am unwilling that any such powe 
exist. 

The possession of power is one of the most dangerous gifts 
ean fall to the lot of humanity. The tendency is always to it 
Power grows upon itself. In a perfect state it is not enough t 
rulers at any given time should be perfect men. There must |! 
so contrived as to resist the encroachment of authority, whic! 
be apprehended even from the purest and most patriotic rulers 

It has been charged on the floor that we of the South are 
conjuring up ghosts; that we are unnecessarily exercised over 
this matter. In my judgment this is not a matter that afiects 
the South alone, but every State in the Union. There 
come a time during political excitement or agitation from o 
source or another when the rights of any State may be inv: 
When all is quiet and serene this power will never be exere's™ 
but we should provide against the time of stress and storm, © d 
now is the time to make such provisions. 

It is not simply that I come from the South that I oppose 
this amendment, but because, as I have said, I believe if \'\" 
lates the thought and intention of those who drafted the (vl 
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stitution: but the fact that I do come from that section would 
he enough to cause me to oppose the Bristow amendment. 
The period through which we passed a few years ago, it seems 
t is enough to give any man who has any recollection of 
the horrors of that time an utter dislike and absolute hatred 
for anything that authorizes Federal interference in State 
The days of reconstruction, when the negro, the north- 
ern thief and carpetbagger, and the southern traitor dominated 
our section, when cur governments were debauched, our prop- 
erty taken and squandered, our people maltreated, when laws 
were passed that were so obnoxious and ‘objectionable, when 
cood people as ever lived were subjected to negro domina- 
tion, when the very Constitution itself was lynched by making 
negroes citizens with equal political rights with the white peo- 
ple, when we had the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of 
the Constitution inflicted upon us in direct violation of every 
lnw of right and decency, I say that the thought of those days 
and those things are enough to cause every one of us to oppose 

y encroachment, or anything that authorizes encroachment, 
in regard to our elections. 

If there is no desire to exercise power of this kind, why 

uld anyone oppose the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Barttett]? He proposes the following: 
it Congress shall not have power or authority to provide for the 
tions of electors of United States Senators within the various 
the United States, nor to authorize the appointment of super- 
elections, judges of elections, or returning boards to certify 
result of any such election, nor to authorize the use of United 
States marshals or the military forces of the United States or troops 
of the United States at the polls during such election. 

‘The sentiment in favor of election of Senators by direct vote 
of the people is practically unanimous in the South. I believe 
that every Member from that section would be glad to vote for 
the bill with the Bartlett amendment added—without it, many 
are opposed to the resolution. 

[ regret that a sectional tinge has been given this subject. 
We are all citizens of the same great country. We of the South 
love the Union and the flag as much as the people of any other 
section We are equally interested in the glorious history of 

r country’s past and just as anxious that her future may be 
ually as glorious. 

(o indicate the sentiment of our people, I will quote from 
Jefferson Davis, ex-president of the Confederacy, who in the 


last publie address made by him said, referring to the Con- 


federate States: 


Ne 
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fate has decreed that they should be unsuccessful in the effort 
to maintain their elaim to resume the grants to the Federal Govern- 
nt. Our people have accepted the decree; it therefore 


. behooves 

them, as they may, to promote the general welfare of the Union, to 

s! to the world that hereafter, as heretofore, the patriotism of 

people is not measured by the lines of latitude and longitude, but 

s as broad as the obligations they have assumed and embraces the 

whi of our ocean-bound domain. Let them leave to their children 

ildren’s children the grand example of never swerving from the 

path of duty and preferring to return good for evil rather than to 
cherish the humanly feeling of revenge. 


lr. Speaker, I believe that not only the Southern States 

lat many other States, no matter how anxious they may 

have this great reform inaugurated—that is, the elec- 

n of Senators by a direct vote of the people—will refuse to 

his amendment, granting, as it does, an enlargement of 

’ the Federal Government with the possibility of such 
* being used to the detriment of the States. 


be to 


The Late Representative Henry C. Loudenslager. 


MEMORIAL 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. TUTTLE, JR., 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Sunday, May 5, 1912, 


the following resolution (H. Res. 525) : 
Solved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 


ADDRESS 


ul uty may be given for tribute to the memory of Hon. Henry C. 
x, LAGER, late a Member of th® House from the State of New | 
; resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
H ‘ased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the 


{ the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 


‘ ‘ved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Mr. TUTTLE said: 


. ir. SPE AKER: I can only bring to you the expression of sor- 
ret | Jerseymen feel in the death of a distinguished citizen, 


nored and able Representative of our State. To me, as a 





new Member of this House, the fact that the American Con- 
gress has paused to pay its tribute of respect to an associate 
who has dropped out of its life and association is an inspira- 
tion. I knew Henry C. LOUDENSLAGER only as he had made 
himself known to the people of New Jersey by his public serv- 
ice, and you who have known him in the intimate association 
of this Chamber, where men stand upon their own merits, 
where integrity, loyalty, rectitude of character and purpose 
alone count in your estimate of men, have paid him a tribute 


that will echo in the hearts of those who knew him in the 
closer and more intimate associations of his home and the 
district he so long represented. I came into these new rela- 


tions and responsibilities after he had answered the last roll 
eall, and I had not the pleasure of serving with him and know- 
ing the man. I have never heard him spoken of as a brilliant 
man, but rather as an efficient Representative. Brilliancy is 
not always essential to the best kind of public service, and 
the best in our friendships is generally the best in our states- 
manship. It is the life that rings true that lingers longest 
with us. The pollen of that life touches ours and blossoms into 
the fragrant flowers of memory. It is the memory of HENRY 
C. LoupENSLAGER that we have in this eminently proper and 
sincere way enshrined in our hearts and records to-day. 


The Sherwood Pension Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


EDWARD 


OF 





HON. a 


COLORDO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 10, 1912, 


On the report of the conference committee on the bill (H. R. 1) entitled 
“An act to grant pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and 
sailors, who served in the Civil War and War with Mexico.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado said: 
Mr. Speaker: At the time this bill was originally considered, 

I addressed the House briefly in support of the measure and 

was granted leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I held 

out my speech to secure some additional data for insertion, 
but did not succeed in obtaining the information desired until 
after the five days expired; and, consequently, I never put the 
speech in at all. 

This bill has been so exhaustively considered that I know of 


TAYLOR, 


nothing that I could now say that would add to the general 
information of the House or the country upon the subject. 


But I do feel that in justice to the great State of Colorado that 
I have the honor to represent, and to her nearly 9,000 soldier 
citizens, as well as to myself, I should place on record, at 
least briefly, a few of the thoughts that I have concerning the 
passage of this legislation, which the people of this country 
more especially the old soldiers—have been promised from year 
to year. Every national convention of the two great political 
parties for years has promised to give the old soldiers liberal 
pensions. 

The last Democratic platform contained the provision that— 


We favor a generous pension policy, both as a matter of justice to 
the surviving veterans and their dependents, and because it tends to 
relieve the country of the necessity of maintaining a large standing 


Army. 

I believe in that plank of our platform. And I believe when 
we passed this Sherwood bill on the Sth of last December that 
we were carrying out that plank in good faith. That bill was 
practically a dollar a day bill. This bill in the form it now 
returns from the Senate is nearer a 50 cents a day bill. I do 
not look upon this bill as a full compliance with either the 
last Democratic or Republican national platforms. But as 
everyone knows, with the attitude of the Senate and its present 
membership, this is the best bill that can possibly be passed by 
this Congress. As it is the best we can get, I am heartily in 
favor of accepting it. I know that many old soldiers will be 
sorely disappointed, and I am myself; but as this bill will to a 
small extent alleviate the urgent needs of tens of thousands of 
the old veterans, I am exceedingly glad to see it enacted into 
law. ( 

One reason why I am especially in favor of this bill is that, 
while we are every day passing private bills extending special 
relief to a few old soldiers, there are thousands of others who 
are just as worthy, and perhaps in many instances even more 


deserving, who do not have the good fortune of having a 
friend here, or a pull at home to enable them to get relief 


through private bills. 


The passage of this general bill wilJ 





170 


afford the same general relief and fair treatment te those who 
are without influential friends as it does to these who are 
more fortunate. 

liad the Senate agreed to the bill as we passed it through the 


House, it would have afforded a werld of benefit and comfert 
and very largely relieved from want during their remaining 
years hundreds of thousands of the old boys in blue whose 


heroism and patriotism made possible this united Nation. The 
bill would have wiped out much unjust faveritism and been in 
the line of fair treatment and equality. Fifteen thousand vet- 
erans have died while this bill has been pending in the Senate. 


But there is no use of complaining about what we can not 
obtain at this tgne. This bill is a long step in the right direc- 


tion. We have during the past few days in considering the 
general appropriation bills voted many hundreds of millions of 
dollars out of the Treasury to maintain this Government. But 
I feel that no money which we have ever voted will do as much 
good as the money carried in this bill. I am aware that there 
has been much unjust criticism against this pension legislation. 
I think, however, there is much force in the statement that the 


large newspapers that are opposing this pension legislation are | 


doing so, not on the patriotic ground of economy, but that they 
are more desirous of protecting their rich constituents from the 
of an inheritance tax 


] lity income and an law. I am in 
favor of economizing some other way during the next 8 or 10 
years rather than by denying apprepriate relief to the veterans 
of the Mexican and Civil Wars. 

It has been eloquently stated that in time of peace money 
may typify power; but in time of war patriotism is much more 
potent than money. Money without patriotism will never safe- 


guard a republic. I feel that we owe it first to the old soldiers, 
but also to ourselves and to our country, to see that no man 
who carried a musket and helped defend the flag and preserve 
this Union will ever be compelled to spend his declining days 
in a poorhouse. It was their struggles that made it possible 
for the same flag to wave over the hills of New England and 
the rugged peaks of the Rocky Mountains and throughout the 
North and the sunny Southland as a perpetual inspiration of 
loyalty and patriotism in the minds of the youth of this 
Republic. 

The veterans of the Civil War have passed the age when men 
are supposed to be able to make a living for themselves. ‘They 
are al average age of 70 years. They are passing over the Great 
Divide at the rate of 40,000 a year, and those remaining in the 
ranks—only about 400,000—have passed over the crest of the 
mountain of life and are now well down the western slope, with 
their turned toward the setting sun. In seven years 
from this time they will be nearly all gone. 

The $12 a month allowed under the existing law amounted 
to more when it was enacted in 1880 than $20 a month does 
to-day. And their ability to support themselves 20 years ago 
Was more than twice as much as it is to-day. The real eri- 
terion of a dollar is what it will buy, and the pension dollar of 
to-day is only equivalent in purchasing price to about 50 cents 
of what it was a few years ago. 

I believe the patriotic instinct of this country would to-day 
warrant us in passing a much better bill than this. In my 
judgment, it is practically the universal desire of the rising 
generation that an appreciative Republic Should never desert 
its defenders in the hour of their greatest need. I believe that 
liberal pensions are not only a just recognition of the old 
soldiers, but that it encourages and makes a solid foundation 
of patriotism, which is worth more than all of our battleships 
now afloat upon the ocean. Where the rising generation sees 
that an appreciative Government will protect its defenders, 
that action itself inculcates patriotism. 

I feel that we ought to amend the law so as to afford a 
reasonable additional allowance to the widows. I can not 
resist the feeling that we are not treating them fairly in this 
bill. If I am a Member of the next Congress, I shall do 
my utmost to bring about the passage of a general bill for 
their relief. 

1 fully appreciate that in the matter of pension legislation 
our Government has been more liberal than any other gov- 
ernment known in history. But our population is new three 
times as much and our national wealth is ten times as much 
as it was during the war. We are the richest nation on earth, 
and we can well afford to not only be just but be generous 
with the few that are left, and my only regret about this bill 
is that the Senate has not been actuated by a more patriotic 
sense of justice and been willing te meet the House at least 
half way in the enactment of this legislation. Our general pen- 


faces 


sion bill this year earries an appropriation of $152,579,000, and | 


this bill will add possibly $25,000,000 more to that sum, But 
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we should remember that the soldiers of this united co 


73.1 yy 
performed a service which in heroism, sacrifice, and nor wae 
ment has no parallel in the world’s history. 

The criticism upon this Democratic House of Representatives 
for extravagant pension legislation dees not at all appeal i; 


; * to 
me. I am confident that when we ourselves come to cross she 


Great Divide we will have no pangs of conscience for haying 
enacted this or any other pension bill that extends a little pn ore 
comfort, together with a feeling ef just recognition, to the o\q 
soldiers during their now very few declining days. 

My father enlisted in the Fifty-first Regiment Illinois Vo)}yy.- 
teer Infantry in 1861, and was not mustered out until Octolor 
His regiment was in the thickest of the fight at Stone lh: ver. 
where three brigade commanders of the division were ki led: 
and also at Chickamauga, where on the first day of the battic 
nearly one-third of the entire membership of his regiment were 
killed in Jess than 30 minutes. In the Atlanta campaign my 
father’s regiment teok part in the battles of Rock Face Ridge 
Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, At! 


and Jonesboro, and afterwards in the battles of Franklin and 
Nashville. In his eulogy on our late colleague, Gen. Gordon. 
Gen. SmERwoop says the battle of Franklin was the fiercest gud 


most terrific in the Civil War. My father, like tens of U- 
sands of others, received wounds which sent him to a prema- 
ture grave, where he has slept, with the G. A. R. star upon his 
breast, for a quarter of a century. I am proud to say that | 
helped organize, at Aspen, in 1886, and was the captain of 
first Sons of Veterans Camp in western Colorado. Blood is 
thicker than water; and I, like many other Members on the fi 

of this House to-day, take a special interest and a personal pride 
in the passage of this bill. 

The mountainous regions of the earth have always been 
birthplace of liberty and the home of freedom. The inhabi- 
tants of the mountains everywhere have always been the most 
patriotic, liberty-loving, and broad-minded people on the globe, 
and I am pleased to say that the State of Colorado was broad- 
gauged and publie spirited enough to be the first State in this 
Union to enact a law permitting the Confederate soldiers to 
enter our State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. 

On behalf of the grand old soldiers of the Centennial Stete. 
I also wish to join in extending to Gen. SHerwoop their ers! 
ful thanks and appreciation for his long and persistent, 
and splendid efforts in their behalf. 

While the number of veterans in the State of Colorado are 
small compared with many of the other States, yet the 
the Territory of Colorado played during the Civil War in 
preservation of the Union is eloquently set forth in a | 
which was sent to the Senators and to me some time a; 
the president and secretary of the Colorado Veterans’ Ass 
tion, which I ask leave to insert in the Recorp as a part of 1 
remarks. 


thea 


Tur COLORADO VETERAN ASSOCIATION, 
Denver, Colo., December 1 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

Congressman at Large, Colorado, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Sin: Ow association respectfully claims a right to : 
tention for a few minutes while it briefly presents the sentiments ts 
members regarding the pending pension bill, which has recently | 
the House of Representatives. We make this claim for the following 
reasons : ; 

During the Civil War the Territory of Colorado supplied to the 
Federal Army a larger per capita of troops than any other Territory 
in fact, a larger per capita than any State in the Union. It ga 
tically 20 per cent of its entire population, and at the same tim 
third of that population sympathized with the Southern cause. |! 
one of these was a volunteer. History records the pertinent ! 
these troops were the means of preserving to the Federal Uni 
entire Pacific seaboard, from Vancouver to San Diego. 

That important service was rendered at a time (March and 


Hon. 






1862), when the loss of that vast territory might very eas 
meant the recognition of the Southern Confederacy by the pt! 
nations of Eurepe. Aside from that consideration, the necessary 


covery of that territory (the value of which is to-day beyond 
tation) would have cost the Federal cause many thousands 0! 
and many millions of treasure. In addition to that item, it 
corded that these troops performed efficient service against Ir! 
Shelby in Missouri and Arkansas, besides giving material assist 
the protection of the pioneer settlers against hordes of hostile It 
on the frontier. Our association is composed of the surviving 
vidual members of the various military organizations which ‘ 
furnished, and who fatthfully performed the services above referr 
Such, then, are our reasons forgclaiming a hearing in a matte! 
cerning all Civil War veterans. ; > 
In the current number of the Literary Digest, bearing © 
December 23, 1911, under the heading “ Topics of the day,” is 2. 
ing article entitled “ Pensions and politics.” Oh, the shame °° 
Think of it! Do you know, sir, what those words signify to a ve 
of the Civil War? ae 
Since the close of that unhappy strife nearly half a century 
passed. During that time the palpable fact has been universe : 
cepted that to the Civil War veteran and his dead comrades 
Nation owes its very life. Yet the article referred to—presumin- 
portray the general trend of public sentiment, as reflected in the 
ng journals of the land—contains not a single word of reference 
that great debt. The action of the House of Representatives 1” | 


i 
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tne the bill is editorially characterized as “a spectacular move in the 
an) game.’ Prominent journalists of both the great political 
: re represented as sneering at the chief features of that 


it is spoken of as “a largess,” “a bribe,” “a gratuity,” “a 





ind-out’ of unexampled dimensions.” ‘The last quotation, from | 
Tribune, reminds us that Horace Greeley is no longer 


N \ York 
nected with 
there given, 


its management. 
one may look 
m.’ Are they obsolete? 
considered good English. 
ihe sake of securing a more thorough comprehension of the 
et us suppose that you, sir, at the outbreak of the Civil War 
1 acyoung man of 20—for the Federal Army was composed of 
is assume that you had been taught at the “district school’ 
‘ father’s fireside that, while your first duty was to your 
( vour next duty, above all others, was to your country. 
suppose, sir, that, in the light of that teaching, you had heard 
‘Father Abraham” for “three hundred thousand more.” 


In the whole discussion of the mat- 
in vain for the words “ justice” or 
In the time of Abraham Lincoln 


ur 


granted, then, that with that one high impulse surging in 
st you had taken leave of your dear ones, the memory of | 


\ ve-taking makes your heart throb quicker even now—you went 
t to the recruiting office and said, “Here I am; I want to 
{ n realize, sir, what that 
\ » that it would have 
t old of life, 


action would have meant to you? Do 
meant everything? Standing there on 
with uncovered head and uplifted hand, your dear 





























| pendous war of all history. 


loved friends, your bright prospects, your fond hopes, and 
us life—all, all of these would have been lag on the altar 
ef your country. 
\ sacrifice would have been gladly accepted, subject, of course, 
{ rtunes ‘of war—and “ war is hell.” At the close of the strug- 
¢ rtions of your offering as your loved country could not use 
WN ve been returned to you. You would have parted forever with 
t four years of the choicest part of your life. There would have 
vy little of the core left in the melon. Probably you would have 
| some, perhaps all, of your limbs. You might have retained 
n ired constitution and a part of your natural health. You would 
izht home a memory of cruel hardships endured, of fearful 
! irred, and of intense mental and physical pain suffered. Such 
\ ve been your actual contributions to the cause of your coun- 
t ( id you place a money valuation upon them to-day? Realizing 
‘ <s, would you, sir, under like conditions, stand ready to make 
sacrifices to-day that the veterans of the Civil War made who 
in the ranks of the Federal Army 50 years ago? Remember, 
the Boy Scouts of America are now learning what they may 
nder similar conditions. 
the cold fact is this: A large majority of the men now liv- 
1m our Nation owes its existence are at this moment in actual 
that dollar a day to provide the most common necessaries of 
y utterly refuse to believe that their country, which so arro- 
sts of its boundless wealth; their country, which can afford 
gnificent Navy on a spectacular parade around the globe: 
ntry, which can afford to expend hundreds upon hundreds of 
) the construction of a great canal, is too poor to pay the pit- 
ask in compensation for services rendered, in order that they 
the meager comforts of life in their declining years. If, as 
|, there exists a pension machine, which is exploiting their needs 
wn benefit, then it is the creature of politicians. The veteran 
s not to blame: he is. rather, its victim. Crush the machine 
ll and the veteran will applaud. If the Sherwood bill is faulty 
let ilter it or provide a better: but pay to the Civil War veteran 
indemnity so faithfully carned, so long deferred. We are, sir, 
Sincerely yours (by order of the executive committee), 
Mito H. Sater, Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. Beatty, Secretary. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to further extend my remarks in the | 
R by inserting a comparative table showing the increases 
this bill and the approximate number of soldiers benefited 
t 
|Numter| Pres- Pro- a - = a 
‘ Length of service. of pet ent posed per pe | pe 
aie cate ' per 
| Sioners. | rate. rate. sioner. | annum. 
war i | 
$12.00 | $13.00 $12. 00 gl FN $114, 876 
12.00} 13.50 18. 00 416, 430 
12. 00 14.00 24. 00 | 361, 032 
12. 00 14. 50 30. 00 382, 920 
12. 00 15. 00 36. 00 262, 584 
12. 00 15. 50 42.00 751, 464 
12. 00 16. 00 48. 00 1, 340, 208 
9} 12.00; 15.00 36. 00 389, 484 
12. 00 15. 50 42.00 1, 098, 132 
2 12. 00 16. 00 48. 09 816, 096 
26 12. 00 16. 50 54. 00 779, 004 
3} 12.00] 17.00 60. 00 494, 580 
2 12. 00 18. 00 72. 00 1, 455, 984 
>} 12.00] 19.00 84.00 | 2,650,704 
15.00 | 18.00 36.00} 333,756 
15.00} 19.00; 48.00] 1,075,440 
| 15.00] 20.00 60. 00 874, 140 
} 15.00} 21.50 78. 00 964, 168 
' 15.00] 23.00 96. 00 | 678, 144 
3} 15.00] 24.00 108.00 | 1,871,424 
| 15.00] 25.00} 120.00} 3,244,920 
| 20.00} 21.00 12. 00 69, 648 
| 20.00} 22.50 30. 00 420, 810 
| 20.00] 24.00 48. 00 437, 808 
20. 00 27.00 84.00 642, 876 
} 20.00 30. 00 120. 00 530, 640 
20.00 | 30.00 120.00 | 1,301,760 
20. 00 30. 00 120. 00 | 2,031, 489 
innit a tacine Mien tia 
oe oe 25, 797, 502 | 
_— — mph ' 


'as long as time 


iva 


Section 1 of the act provides: 


That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War and received an honorable dis 
charge, and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now 
= it for manual labor by reason thereof, or who from disease or other 

~auses incurred in line of duty resulting in his disability is now unable 
‘s perform manual labor, shall be paid the maximum pension under this 
act, to wit, $30 per month, without regard to length of service or re 

Under that provision of the law it is believed that a large 
number of soldiers who rendered short service will receive $30 


a month. 

Mr. Speaker, it will only be a little while until 
sounded above a mound in some little churchyard 
lie the dust of the last man who wore the blue in the most 
God bless them ‘he human race 
lasts will be proud of the sublime heroism of 
who wore the blue and the gray. [Applause.] 


taps will be 
. Wherein shall 


stu- 


both the boys 


Injunctions. 
S PE KCH 
HON. WALTER L. HENSLEY, 


OF 
House 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912, 
On the following resolution (H. Res. 520): 


“* Resolved, That immediately 2 the adoption of this 
House shall proceed to consider H. R. a bill to 
titled ‘An act to codify, revise, and the laws 
judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911,” 


Mr. HENSLEY 


MISSOURI, 


IN THE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


resolution the 
amend an t 


23635, act 
reiating 


amend 
ete. 


en 


to the 


said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: Because of the short time given to this debate 
many Members were not permitted to speak, and in view of a 
probable early adjournment of Congress I was prompted not 


to insist upen an extension of time for debate, 
to have the bill pass the House as speedily as 
to hurry it on to the Senate and final enactment. 
desire to avail myself of general leave to print. 


but preferred 
possible, 


Therefore I 


So us 


I have been insistent for some time upon something being 
done by Congress in this direction. The Democratic Party as 
far back as 1896, in convention at Chicago, declared upon this 
subject in the following language: 

We denounce arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in l 
affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the Unit: State nd a 
crime against free institutions, and we especially object to government 
by injunction as a new and highly dangerous form of oppre m by 
which Federal judges, in contempt of the laws of the Sta and rights 
of citizens, become at once legislators, judges, and execution id 
we approve the bill passed at the last session of the United State 
Senate, and now pending in the House of Representatives ' 
contempts in Federal courts, and providing for trials by jury in certain 
eases of contempt. 

And in every platform since that time the Democrat me 
tional conventions have clearly and explicitly declared in f I 
of this legislation; and answering those who say that the 
Democratic majority is going too far and that this legislation 
is not needed, I would respectfully call their attention to the 
fact that in 1908S the Republican convention, after seeing the 
great need of this legislation, and, is usual, they, foHowing 
the initiative of the Democrats in blazing the way for remedial 
legislation, declared in their platform for this relief. And 
further answering this opposition, it should be stated that in 
several messages the attention of Congress has been dire l 
by your President to the need of this law. On the 5th of 
December, 1905, on the 3d of December, 1906, on the 3d of 
December, 1907, on the 31st of January, 1908, on the 25th of 
March, 1908, and on the 18th of December, 1908, Congress had 
its attention called to the need of this law; and the next si 
ceeding President, who was selected by his predecessor to serve 
one term only, following the lead of his predecessor and carry- 
ing out “ my policies” literally, on the 27th of December, 199 
and on the 6th of December, 1910, called the attention of Con 
gress to this important subject and the need of legislation upon 
it, but Congress was not responsive to these recommendations: 
not a move has been made by Republican Congresses in all 
these years. In fact, no bill of this character was ever re- 
ported out of committee. This should forever silence these 
critics who contend that the Federal judiciary of the country 
has not at any time usurped authority and invaded the domain 
of juries in passing upon propositions of this character. I 


therefore wish to congratulate the Committee on the 
for bringing forth this piece of legislation, 


Judiciary 
and I desire further 





to « ritulite the Democratic majority for being true to its 
] lattori piedzes. 

No party should make platform declarations or promises 
merely to get votes, and then, upon being placed in position 
to carry out such promises, be recreant to the trust by failing 
10 Ii up to such obligations. I hope, and I might go further, 
I believe that by the time this Congress adjourns it will have 
redeemed every platform pledge made to the American people; 
ind if it were in control of the other branches of Government, 


» as to enable it to enact legislation that passed the House, 

great service would thereby be rendered the American people. 
ne had but to listen to the masterful legal argument made 

by Mr. Davis of West Virginia to be convinced as to the need 


of some law, such as is here proposed, to positively restrain the 


courts which have issued blanket injunctions from time to time | 


without due and proper consideration. It has certainly been 
made clear by the debate upon this floor that the law itself 
is not so objectionable, but rather it has been the interpretation 
and administration of this law. As I understand it, it was not 
intended that the law should be construed as to enable a 
Federal judge to issue an injunction without notice and with- 
out bond and without naming the parties, yet there is not a 
lawyer upon the floor of this House who does not know that 
petitions have been filed and injunctions issued thereon with 
such a dragnet clause attached thereto that apparently it was 
intended to cover and control everything from the center of 
the earth to the dome of heaven as well as every act within 
that sphere during the life of the writ. 

I can not, therefore, see how anyone who has studied the 
situation carefully could in good faith utter a sentence against 
this proposed law; the only trouble is, as was said by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Judge Wiison, that perhaps it does 
not go quite far enough. I am glad, however, to see the bill 
pass the House and trust it will finally become a law. 


so 


Elect Senators by Direct Vote. 


SPEECH 
or 
WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tue Hovuse or Representatives, 
Monday, May 18, 1912, 


On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 39) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution providing that Senators shall be elected by the people of 
the several States, with Senate amendment. 


TON. 


Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr. Speaker: The people of this country are demanding, and 
in my judgment very properly so, the right to elect United 
States Senators by a @irect vote of the people. This subject 
has had a long and patient hearing at the bar of public opinion 
and the people are restless over the delay. They are ready to 
act, and plead for the opportunity. Recent developments con- 
cerning the election of Senators have made the people more 
determined than ever on this subject and have given to them 
ample reason to believe the present method too frequently de- 
feats their will, deprives them of their choice, and enables 
selfish interests to dictate the selection of the man who shall 
represent them in that great lawmaking body. They now see 
as they never saw before the necessity for the adoption of this 
measure in order that their choice for this high office shall not 
be defeated; they now realize as they never realized before 
that in order to preserve their representation in that great law- 
making body the method of selecting its Members must be 
changed; they understand now as they never understood before 
that in order to defeat the machinations of political bosses 
and the domination of special privilege it is essential that the 
several States should select their Senators by a direct vote of 
the people at the ballot box instead of the way they are now 
chosen. The proceedings which have been employed in some 
instances in the selection of Senators have shown the people 
that if the method of selecting them is not changed the result 
will soon be the overthrow of the rule of the people, the establish- 
ment of the rule of the special interests, and the destruction of the 
influence and usefulness of this great lawmaking body. 
proceedings as have been employed in some cases, as shown by 
investigations, strike a dangerous blow at our form of govern- 
ment and if permitted to continue would soon cause it to degen- 
erate into a scramble for office, which would be captured by the 
highest bidder. These examples unjustly reflect on the integ- 
rity of the people and our form of government. 
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| complaints ar® made about its administration. 





| For 25 years the people of this country have been appealing 


to Congress to propose an amendment to the Constitution to 
elect our Senators by a direct vote at the ballot box and to 
refer it to the several States for ratification and give them an 
opportunity to pass on the question. It has been deferred, })yt 
now the issue is so universally advocated and so earnest}y 
urged that it can not be longer delayed. Why should it be do- 
layed longer? What reason exists for denying the people tlic 
right to determine this question for themselves? If they fail to 
ratify it, the responsibility is with them; if they ratify it, then 
they become responsible for the change. If it does not cure t¢! 
existing evils, then the people can select some other remedy. 
It is an indisputable fact that the closer the Government is 
kept to the people, the more responsive it will be to them: and 
the converse of the propostion is equally true—the more remote 


ie 


| the Government is from the people, the less responsive to them 


it will be. Evidences of the truth of these propositions sare 
abundant, and the consequences alike are equally as favorable 
or disastrous as the case may be. 

The less complicated the machinery of government is, the 
more satisfactory to the governed is its operation and the less 
The election of 


| Senators by a direct vote enables every citizen who is a qualified 





voter to express his choice in the selection of the person whio is 
to fill this high office. He has a responsibility in the matter 
which he personally discharges, and not through another com- 
missioned for that purpose. It makes the official more respon- 
sive to his constituents and places him in direct touch with 
those whom he represents and enables both to feel the respon- 
sibility devolving on them. They are placed in touch with each 
other, and ready to consult for the conservation of the public 
good and the promotion of the public welfare. 

I am free to say, Mr. Speaker, that I preferred the plan as 
incorporated in the original resolution as it passed this House 
about a year ago, but the Senate amended that resolution and 
presented this plan. Since they will not recede, there is no 
alternative but we must take this or the measure goes down in 
defeat once more. I shall prefer this in order to avert such a 
calamity as that. I do not have the fear that some Members 
have expressed here if this plan is adopted. Its administra- 
tion would not and could not at this time bring about in any 
section of the Union a recurrence of the times and abuses of 
40 and 50 years ago. That day is past, and we hope for- 
ever. The American people would not tolerate it; they are a 
justice-loving people, patriotic, and believe in fair play. It 
is their love of justice, of fairness, of honesty, that has made 
the adoption of this measure necessary to-day. It is their de- 
termination to exterminate the conduct which has disgraced 
our institutions in some States in the election of United States 
Senators and destroy the evil which is threatening, if per- 
mitted to continue, to undermine our republican form of 
ernment. One or the other must be eliminated; both can not 
remain and preserve the integrity of the Republic and the 
glory of the people. 

There is no danger now of military-controlled elections or 
returning-board selections. Against these methods the wisdom 
and patriotism of the American people are pledged, and they 
will rise in their power and proclaim the rule of the people. 
The will of the sovereign people expressed through that great 
bulwark of liberty, the ballot box, is supreme, and it must 
prevail. There is a stronger determination of the people in 
this country to rule to-day than was ever known in its entire 
history. They will not tolerate any attempt to divert their 
wishes, ignore their requests, or defeat their expressed ur- 
poses, 

Public officials, whether in legislative bodies or administrative 
capacities, must keep faith with those who commission them 
for public duty and select them for public services. The people 
are masters and the public officials are their accredited serv- 
ants. Any betrayal of public confidence merits rebuke and 
deserves punishment, and public sentiment is in no condition 
now upon this great question to be ignored. The people know 
what they want; their demand is just and reasonable and ! 
the best interests of the country; and this House should grant 
their petition and comply with their request. It is directed 


| at the purification of our institutions, the improvement of our 


system of government, the enlargement of individual righ's, 


| the elevation of the public morals, and the preservation of )u! 
Such 


lic integrity. It extends the responsibility of the people © 
brings them in closer touch with the Government under w!i! 
they live, which duty requires them to support and patriotis 


1 
l 
L 
inspires them to defend. The closer the relationship beiwe . 


the government and the governed the deeper the interes! 
both in each other; the oftener the people are consulted about 
the administration of public affairs the closer they will scru- 
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public questions and the more readily respond to public | 


re ments; as their responsibilities increase the more affec- 


will be their regard for our institutions and their ideals | 


ernment will be higher. 
this country the people are the rulers, and the public 
their servant selected to administer their will and 
out their instructions, and the public official who fails 
t mize this great principle misunderstands the purport 
commission and the function of his office. The adoption 
measure will emphasize the potency of this great prin- 
id produce a closer relationship between the people and 

Government. 

i l| most cheerfully support the resolution as amended 


nate, and hope to see it adopted in order that this 
ery" reform may be submitted to the people for ratification. 
Injunetions, 


SPEECH 
OF 


ANDREW J. 


OF MASSACHUSET 


. - Iman 
HON. P {TE 
Ts, 
In tHe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1912, 
( following resolution 


(H. Res. 520) : 
lred, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 


H 1! proceed to consider H. R. 23635, a bill to amend an act 
| ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the | 
ipproved March 3, 1911,” ete. 

Mr. PETERS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The subject of the limitation of the use of in- 
in times of strikes, which we are now considering, has 
been a matter of public discussion for at least 20 years. The 
| orms of the Democratic Party have repeatedly made decla- 
rations on the subject, and frequently it has been taken up in 
presidential messages. The Democratic Party is to be congrat- 
ulated that now that it is in the majority it is taking a step to 
present genuine and constructive legislation on this difficult sub- 


ject, and that is this, as with the tariff and other reforms, it 


has the spirit and faithfulness to garry out its party pledges. 
rhe report of the majority of the Judiciary Committee and | 
the rned arguments of the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Clayton, and of my friend from West Virginia, Mr. Davis, 
present most completely the views in support of the bill. With- 


n the short time at my disposal I can not hope to cover the 
subject, but I desire to say a few words to aid the members of 
ommittee on this side of the House in their vigorous sup- 

of this measure. 
in its platforms of 1896, 1900, 1904, and 1908 the Democratic 
Party promised relief by such a measure as we now have before 
1 in 1908 the Republican Party finally followed its lead. 


T 


us 


The 


{l 
Re ican Congress by the President on December 5, 1905, 
s well as on December 3, 
flirmative action was taken. It is claimed by those in oppo- 
sition to this measure that no exigency for such legislation 
exists, and that in the procedure of the courts at present there 
are no abuses. This would seem to be answered by the decla- 


rations in both party platforms and by messages from two | 


Presidents. 


The words “government by injunction” bring a feeling of 
resentment to every American citizen. The words bring to us 


the general feeling that the writ of injunction has in the past | 
been carelessly and in some cases wrongfully used, and that its 
purpose has been extended beyond its proper scope, and that 
there exists an evil which demands legislation. 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE. 


fully combine to further their material interests without limit 
or ce ustraint, and may for that purpose adopt any means or 
method that is lawful. It is the enjoyment and exercise of | 
that 


t right, and none other, that this bill forbids the courts to 
hlerfere with, In my own State of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, there was delivered an opinion on this subject from 
Jus ce Holmes, now of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in 167 Massachusetts, 92, in the case of Vegelahn v. Gunter, a 
quotation from which I wish to read to the House, as I believe 


it ticularly appropriate: 
_ +t is plain from the slightest consideration of practical affairs, or the 
Most superficial reading of 


industrial history, that free competition 


means combination, and that the organization of the world, now going 


posal to limit injunctions was called to the attention of | 


1906, and in 1907 and 1908, yet no | 


It must be universally admitted that workingmen may law- | 











on so fast, means an ever-increasing might and t 
| It seems to me futile to set our faces against | W 
beneficial on the whole, as I is, or detrime is 
unless the fundamental axioms octety l ‘ 
conditions of life are to One < 
| of which life is made up is th between the « t 
the most he can for his t ety, de 
the name of capital. to ge the least | e return 
|} Combination on the one si ul powerful. ¢ ination on 
the other is a fair and e l ° if it tru it the 
workingmen may combine with a view ng ‘ . t 4 
as much as they ean for their lalx j capita with 
a view to getting the greatest possible return, i true that 
when combined they have the same liberty that 
to support their interest by argument, per 
refusal of those advantages which they otherwise lawfully ntrol 
| Originally the right to strike was a criminal! piracy, and 
an act of Parliament was necessary to remove this doctrine 
from the English law. Many of the States of this try spe 
cifically forbid the use of force or intimidation in ¢ dis 
putes, but the right to strike or to persuade others by peaceful 
means to join in so doing is now firmly established. This bill 
in recognizing this right goes no further than the prese iW 
THE RIGHT TO PICKET 

The English trades-disputes acts of 1906 legalize the rich ) 
picket, and the words of this act against which an fnjunet 
prohibited are taken directly from the English act Martin's 
Modern Law of Labor Unions, in commenting on the Eng i 
| law, says: 
This statute might well be termed a codification of f LW iting 
to peaceful picketing laid down by majority \ ican courts 

Martin’s Modern Law of Labor Unions says, further, page 

107 : 

It is lawful for members of a union acting by agreement among 
| themselves to cease to patronize a person against whom t! oucert 
| of action is directed, when they regard it for their interest to d ) 

This is the so-called “ primary boycott,”’ and in furtherance thereof it 
is lawful to circulate notices among the members of the union to cease 
patronizing one with whom they have a trade dispute, and t inounce 
their intention to carry their agreement into effect I instance, if 
an employer of labor refuses to oy union men, the union has a 
right to say that its members will not patronize him 

In a preceding chapter it has been shown that in ald of a lawful 

strike, it is lawful to use peaceable persuasion du 


other workmen in the employ of 
has been declared, and not bound 
quit his service or to induce other 


the person 
by ntract 
workmen 





enter his service. There is practically no di 
and by parity of reasoning it is not unlay 
union or their sympathizers to use, in aid of a i , 
abie argument and persuasion to induce customers of the n 
| against whom the strike is in operation to withhold their pa ‘ 
| from him, although their purpose in so doing is to injure the b <4 
| of their former employer and constrain him to yield to their demands; 
and the same rule applies where the employer has locked out h i 
ployees. These acts may be consummated by direct mmunica r 
through the medium of the press, and it is only when the combination 
becomes a conspiracy to injure by threats and coercion the | | 
rights of another that the power of the courts can be invoked rhe 
| vital distinction between combinations of this character 1d boy q 
is that here no coercion is present, while, as w heretofo s! n 
coercion is a necessary element of a boycott. 
CONSERVATIVE REQUIREMENTS OF THE BRILL. 
| There is nothing inf the bill which should alarm the 
| timid, and no construction of it could justify force or violence 
Through each section of the bill there run requireme of 
| peacefulness. Whether used in trade disputes or elsewhere, 
| there is no approval of violence, intimidation, or coercion. 
LABORING MEN LAW-ABIDIN 

The laboring men of America do not desire lawlessness or 
| force. They are entitled to and should receive the full use of 
every legal weapon of offense and defense in trade wars, and 
| should be preserved in all their constitutional rights. To fail 





| to do this and to discriminate against them is unjust in itsel 
and unwise as a policy, and serves only to justify the dema- 
gogue or agitator in attacks on our social structure. 

If this is class legislation, it is so in no objectionable sense. 
It seeks only to give to the workingmen legitimate and proper 
| protection. Our children’s bureau, our factory laws, our 
eight-hour day all seek to protect our citizens from various 
wrongs. There can be no objection as class legislation to 


Any 
law which is intended to right the wrongs of a elass, race, or 
section of society, where such law gives only equal! justice. 


JUDICIARY. 


We hear to-day from some quarters criticism 
of our judiciary. 1 firmly believe that the best 


and complaint 
method 


to meet 


our present conditions is to study them and to remodel the laws 
wherever the development of the times shows that such anges 
are needed, rather than to seek by some upheaval to change 
our whole judicial structure. This measure has had careful 


| consideration of its terms, and I urge the House to support its 
| Judiciary Committee on the passage of this bill. 





APPENDIX TO THE 


Panama Canal, 


SPEECH 
FREDERICK 


OF 


ION. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 21, 1912, 
On the bill (II, R. 21969) to provide for the opening, maintenance, pro- 


tection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the sanitation and 
government of the Canal Zone. 


Mr. GILLETT said: 

Mr. Speaker: If the members of the committee—the men who 
have given most study to the subject—were united in their 
opinion upon the questions here at issue I should be diffident 
about expressing my views, and might defer to the results of 
their greater investigation, but inasmuch as they are divided 
each of us is left to form his judgment for himself. 

The first question is the meaning of the clause in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and changes of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

Does this apply to the United States itself, so that our vessels 
must be on an equality and pay the same tolls as other nations, 
or does it only mean that we shall treat all outside 
alike? Of course we should all prefer to construe it so that we 
could do as we please. That would be the popular side; that 
would be the side to which our instinct and inclination would 
lead us all. But in view of the circumstances under which the 


treaty was made, the motives which prompted Great Britain and | 


the United States to abrogate the old treaty and substitute this, 
and the precedents, I have concluded that the language binds 
the United States as well as all other nations, and that we have 
not the right to impose on our Own vessels lower rates of toll 
than on foreign vessels. And it seems to me that the majority 
of the committee who have come to the same conclusion ought 
not in strictness to have exempted our ships'of war from paying 
tolls. It would be a mere formality. 
resented by a captain of a man-of-war would be paying the 
United States represented by the toll collector. It would be 
transferring from one pocket to another, a mere matter of book- 
keeping; but the very fact that it would be so simple ought to 
be an argument for doing it and strictly complying with the 
treaty, and not an argument for omitting it. The argument 
presented by the committee that the United States has the 


management and defense of the canal and that the war vessels | 


which use it are a part of that expense does not seem to me con- 
clusive. However, Great Britain woul@ have probably no ob- 
jection to this arrangement, so it is not important. 

But while in my opinion we can not under the treaty allow 
American vessels to pass through without paying the same 
tolls charged to the vessels of other nations, it is clear that 
we can pay back the tolls thus collected. It is argued some- 
what half-heartedly that this would be accomplishing the same 
result of inequality, and that if we can not do it directly we 
can not indirectly, but a little consideration overthrows this 
claim. Everyone would admit that another nation—Russia, 
for instance—had the right to subsidize her own vessels at her 
own pleasure, and that she could return to her own vessels the 
tolls they paid at the canal. That produces, to be sure, an 
inequality, but could it be claimed that we have not as much 
right to subsidize our own commerce as Russia has? Suppose 
every nation except our own paid to its vessels the amount 
they paid in tolls, then the only way we could attain equality 
vy.ould be by doing the same. Under the Suez Canal rules, 
which these avowedly adopt, Russia does now pay to its ves- 
sels whatever tolls are exacted of them. So that if we paid 
back to our vessels whatever they paid in tolls it would be an 
act of commercial policy which every nation has the sovereign 
right to adopt and which is not inconsistent with a strict ob- 
servance of the treaty. 

I suppose the reason this method of accomplishing the de- 
sired result is so strenuously combated is because it is obviously 
n form of ship subsidy, and many Members who are eager to 
accomplish the same end by charging our vessels no tolls are 
frightened at the idea of an obvious subsidy. I do not share 
that fear. Whether we charge no tolls or collect them and 
then pay them back, the effect on the United States Treasury 
and on the treasury of the ships is exactly the same. It would 


nations | 
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H. GILLETT, | 


{ 


The United States rep- | 
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be simpler to charge no tolls, and if it cou'd be done lees; 
should prefer that method; but since it can not under the tre.; 
I am not afraid to compass the same end by repaying |) 
money collected, and I shall not let the unpopular word * x) 
sidy ” drive me from supporting it. 

Most stress has been laid upon vessels engaged in coast} 
trade, but to me the appeal of our foreign trade is stronger. » 
I think those vessels are the ones which have the best elaiy) 
a rebate of their tolls. Coastwise vessels have a monopoly. No 
foreign vessel is allowed by law to compete with them. They 
will necessarily get all the business there is, and in returning 
them their tolls we are only helping them to compete with oy, 
own people. The tolls we return to them would either ineresce 
the profits of the ship at the expense of an American competitor 
or would reduce the freight rate to the favored comiinity 
which it served. ; 

But an American vessel engaged in foreign trade is on a very 
different footing. We know by sad experience that they cay 
not and do not compete with the cheaper built and cheaper run 
vessels of other nations. Yet it would be of great nations! ad 
vantage if we could have our own ships to convey and fosier 
our own freight, particularly to South America. Whether that 
end would be accomplished by returning to American ships en- 
gaged in foreign commerce their canal tolls I do not know. I} 
might not be a sufficient advantage to enable them to com) 
with foreigners. If it were not, it would cost us nothing, for 
American ships would not undertake it at a loss. But if it was 
enough to establish an American line between us and the wes 
coast countries of South America, it would, in my opinion, be 
of incalculable advantage to the United States—would increase 
both our commerce and our friendly relations with the South 
American States we greatly desire to cultivate, and would let 
our flag be seen once more in foreign trade. So I shal! vote 
gladly for the proposed measure to return the tolls to Amer 
vessels engaged in foreign trade. I recognize that it is a sub- 
sidy, and I will not allow an unpopular word to deter me fron 
favoring a useful law. 

The proposition to charge no tolls on coastwise trade is 
essence just as much a subsidy.” Indeed, the operition of thi 
eanal will be a subsidy for all vessels using it unless we charge 


tolls -high enough to reimburse us for the operating expeuses 


)- 
<a 


ete 


| and the interest on the plant, and no one expects to Go that for 


many years. We have made a contribution to the trade of tlic 
whole world, and we do not’begrudge it. But I hope we sha 
turn it to some especial benefit to the United States. There is 
an inviting opportunity to do so by rebating the tolls on a 
American vessels engaged in foreign trade and thus benefit both 
our shipping and our trade relations with South America. and 
I trust we shall not allow this favorable opportunity to a 
plish that result pass unimproved. 


Tolls on the Panama Canal and Our Treaty Obligations. 


SPEECH 


OF 
LYNDEN EVANS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 21, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21969) to provide for the opening, maintaining, pr 
tection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the sanitati 
government of the Canal Zone. 


Mr. EVANS said: . 

Mr. Speaker: The objections made to the report of the : 
mittee comes under two heads: First, that the Hay-Paunce! 
treaty does not prevent our allowing our ships engaged in const- 
wise trade to pass through the canal free; and secondly. 
freedom from tolls will be an aid to the shipping interest 0! 
country. 

In regard to the first question, it may be sufficient to say | 
the close legal argument of the distinguished gentleman ! 
Minnesota [Mg, Stevens] would seem to be a complete «i 
stration of the proposition; that under the treaty in ques 
we have no right to favor our own ships. The language 0! 
treaty is— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 4n! 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equali 

If, therefore, we are to charge tolls we should charge ( 
on the vessels of all nations on terms of entire equality. })'' 
if my distinguished colleagues from Illinois [Messrs. (\\% ~ 
and MANN] are right, and their position, as I understand it, 


HON. 
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7 ially is that, despite the positive words of the treaty. 
England nor any other country is damaged by our 

f « our own coastwise vessels, and if, as my colleagues 
g + the matter should ever be brought before any tribunal 
lication we would win, we, as a Nation, would never- 

- be held morally to have evaded the obligations of a 

‘ treaty upon a technicality, upon a plea of what is 
in law as “damnum absque injuria.” The effect of 

our export trade would be unfortunate. We are fast 


one of the greatest exporting nations in the world, 
credit and reputation for keeping our contracts is of 


st importance for our trade with foreign nations. The 
ny trial at The Hague or elsewhere, or of any sub- 
' the = stion of our right to break this treaty by 


tion would inform the commercial world of an 
racteristic which would not help us in our for- 
de. The act of the Nation would be carried over and 
feet of the merchants in this country engaged in 
coods abroad, and our credit would thereby be seri- 
tired. So that, even if we should win our case, we 


} 
ibe 


i” chi 


1 


\ ve damaged our reputation irreparably. 
second place, this canal, when finished, will have cost 
0.000. At 8 per cent, the interest on this sum is 
2 000 a year, and it will cost $20,000,000 a year, we are 
1 the canal, keep it in repair, and governing the Canal 
his money has got to come out of revenues of the 
| States. and- the revenues of the United States come 
y out of the pockets of the people. We will therefore 


imually $32,000,000 for the benefit of the shipping 
ing the canal. We would be taxing the entire people 
States for the benefit of a comparatively small 
an not —— such an act as this would be 
xing the people of the entire United States who wear 
benefit of ea woolen manufacturers under the 
nrotecting the woolen industry. In my humble judg- 
inciple exactly the same in both The 
therefore to give this canal practically to the ship- 
ests and not even make it pay the cost of its upkeep, 


he 


is cases. 


ll that this bill proposes, is a strictly Republican 
and is strietly undemocratic. It must be borne in 


the tolls proposed by this bill are believed to be sim- | 


to pay the running expenses of the canal, and I 
business men anywhere and everywhere if that is 


tional basis upon which to settle the question of | 


arabes of Sufencitene. 


SPE - CH 


HON. WILLIAM ti LA FOLLETTE, 








OF WASHINGTON, 
In rue Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1912, 
owing resolution (H. Res. 520) : 
d That immediately upon the a yption of this resolution the 
tall pr ceed to consider H. R. 28635, a bill to amend an act 
in act t dify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
approved Mz arch 3, 1911,” etc. 
LA FOLLETTE said: 
SPEAKER: I do not allow any man to claim any larger 
f respect for law and order than myself, or greater 
r the courts of our land which we ourselves, the soy- 


, 





peopie, have created to carry out and dispense the pro- 
of the laws we make. I believe, Mr. Speaker, in a 
nent of the people by law and not a government of the | 
by injunction. And, Mr. Speaker, I feel deeply the duty 


and every Me mber of 
‘we are here discussing. 

tion is theoretically the last resort to maintain order 

é the rights of our citizens only after all lawful 
have been exhausted. The power of injunction should 
conferred by any ambiguous statute, but should be so 
ain and comprehensive that no court, high or lew, can have 

I xcuse to err therein. 

Speaker, the right of injunction has oftentimes been 
ed in this country. Gentlemen need not deny it, such cases 
re been so flagrant at times as to call down the indignation 
of the people and create a contempt for our courts that is more 
far reaching, for either good or evil, than the ill effeets of any 
= evils sought to be controlled by such injunctions. After 

re! ‘ul consideration of the pending bill I feel that it is a long 


Ste 


ep in the right direction, and I shall heartily support it. 


eserve 


is 


\fe 
i 


this Congress to weigh well the | 





Three-Year Homestead. 


SPEECH 


LON JOHN H. RAKER, 





OF CALIFORNIA 
In true Hovse or Rerresenrarives 
Wednesday, March 29, 19 

The House being in Committee of the W ‘ 

Union and having under consideratic tl s ( 
tion 2291 and section 2297 of the Re d Statute 
relating to homesteads 

Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMIT i 
eral homestead law was enacted on June 21, 1S la i 
March 3, 1877; and again amended on the 3d of 2 
That is, section 2291, United States Revised §& \ 
amended on March 3, 1881, and that amendme : 
an extension—a right of absence—upon applying to t S 
tary of the Interior for leave of absence 

The main object and purpose of the measure W 
before the House is to reduce the time fi 1 five ye 
dence to three years’ residen The two years | ft 
the time of making final proof, or in which to ma 
after the three years’ residence, is the same under th 
posed bill as it is under the present law, and the sam 
to section 2297 of the Revised Statutes as it relutes 1 
amendment. 

The purpose of the present proposed amendment is to give 
the homesteader an opportunity to leave his home for f 
months, as provided by the bill, or five months, as was dis 
eussed by the committee. It was cut down one mon 
ing it five instead of six, as was provided by the original bill. 
The members of the committee, feeling and knowing | the 
sentiment of the East has not appreciated the real conditio 
of the West upon this matter, it was cut dow1 rt that re: 


alone. 


Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentieman yield 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California 
to the gentleman*from Oregon? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to my distinguished ! 
Oregon. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I desire to ask if it was the be 
the committee that it should be left at six mont 

Mr. RAKER. Yes: that is the idea of the 

Mr. LAFFERTY. What excuse has the con ee got for 
proposing to us a bill that makes a greater hard: 
settlers than the present law? 

Mr. RAKER. We thought one month’s difference ! ) 
us in passing the bill. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Yeu propose, then, to put it back to 
it was? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, the present situation in the We 
| different from what it was 15 or 20 years ago. All ft] ul 
tracts of land that are well watered have been taken > Ee 
with springs and streams where water l be l and y 
part meadow lands which were then obtain ) 
We find that a great deal of this was taken by \ ig 
homestead and preemption and other land entries and ela 
and by timber and lieu-land rip. The land to-d l 
ing in the possession of the Government is 1u 
ir ‘igation, land that requir great deal of work and 
deal of labor. It costs the homesteader to t ter for ] 
and the necessary material for its improveme I< “ 
with my distinguished friend from Ohio in his state 
sending to these lands and settling them with the e1 1 and 
weak people from the East, giving them an opportuni t 
these lands and use them. [I want to say to you t j 
the strongest physical manhood and womanhood to ) 


locate and then stay upon and improve these lands so ) 
make a home. These hardy people are what the country wants 
They make good citizens, good neighbors, and splendid: build 

of the Republic. I have seen a number of vly married 
couples coming from the East and coming from the central and 
southern parts of the United States into some of this new 
country to take these lands upon which to ike their future 
homes. I have seen them when they first went out, and then 


I have seen them again in a year, and then I h: 
again in two years and three years, and I want to tell you that 
a change had come over them, and they realized what it meant 
to file upon, to live upon, and to improve and cultivate 160 
acres of land in the West. [Applause.] . 


ive seen them 





176 


We want to build up the public domain. It should be ocecu- 
pied by our own citizens for homes. More homes in the 
country is what this Nation needs. The sooner the public 
domain is held in private ownership by American citizens as 
homes the better. It will build up each section of the public- 
land States, make more schoolhouses, give us better roads, 


and relieve many poor aching hearts that are now hungry for 
their own home. It will improve the health and morals of our 
citizenship. There be added many millions of doll: 
taxable property the tax roll, more taxes collected, 
consequently more and better public improvements and better 
conditions generally. All the Government should ask that 
the homesteader show his good faith by residence and improve- 
ment. The more adyant can give our homestead citi- 
zeus Without injury to the Government should be done. This 
ill will be a relief to hin It will not injure the Government; 
and these two propositions settled in the affirmative, it leaves 
the question undisputed that this bill will give relief in the 
right direction, and should therefore receive the approval of 
this House. I can not too strongly urge upon this House, Mr. 
Chairman, the wisdom and necessity of this proposed legis- 
lation. [Applause. } 


will 
Lo and 


is 


ives you 


Equal Suffrage in Colorado. 


A woman's vote is always a patriotic vote. 

The men of the West have added justice to chivalry. 

Eastward the woman's star of empire takes its way. 

Woman suffrage is an utter failure with some kinds of people. 

The taws of a State are a true index of its degree of civilization. 

The greatest problem before humanity to-day is the conservation of 
the human ra 

The continued disfranchisement of women is a relic of antiquity that 
belongs to other days 

Women never have maintained, and never will maintain, either their 


moral, natural, or legal rights save by the possession of political rights. 
An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory, and one actual result of 


equal suffrage is worth more than all the theoretical antisuffrage 
speeches since the dawn of history. 

Within from 10 to 15 years the women of this country, from the 
Pacit to the Atlantic, will be given the just and equal rights of 
American citizenship. 

The seven million working women of this country are that many 


reasons for the enfranchisement of women. 


SPEECH 


EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
COLORADO, 


OF 


TON. 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, April 24, 1912. 


_ The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 38) to create a 
legislative sembly in the Territory of Alaska, to confer legislative 
power thereon, and for other purposes 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would not be performing my full duty to 
the State of Colorado, or to her 135,000 women voters whom I 
am supremely proud to represent, if I permitted this occasion 
to pass without expressing their sentiments upon the pending 
umendment to this bill. This amendment simply grants to the 
people of Alaska the authority to extend to the women of that 
Territory the right of equal suffrage. While I would prefer 
to have a provision in this bill expressly granting the elective 
franchise to the women and thereby making the grant come 
directly from Congress itself instead of waiting upon the legis- 
lature of Alaska to determine the question, nevertheless, I 
believe in local self-government, and there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind but that the hardy pioneers of the North- 
west—the splendid American citizens who are reclaiming that 
wilderness and making it one of the richest portions of the 
globe—will be fair enough and broad-minded and chivalrous 
enough to pass a law at the first session of their legislature 
granting to the women of that Territory the rights of American 
citizenship. 

This amendment will give the Alaskans the opportunity, of 
which Congress is now failing to take advantage, of directly 
extending this act of enlightened twentieth-century square deal- 
ing to the women who are enduring the hardships and priva- 
tions incident to pioneer life in that country. I regret exceed- 
ingly that I am not the author of this amendment. I intended 
to and would have been delighted to offer this amendment 
myself as a greeting to the good women of Alaska; but my 
attention was diverted for only a moment, and my exceptionally 
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Se 


Tl 
efficient and ever alert friend from Wyoming [Mr. Moxpy:y) ¢ 
got ahead of me. However, I am proud of the fact that 8 
amendment is presented by the Representative of the origin, 
equal-suffrage State, and I congratulate this House and {), 


people of Alaska upon the passage of this bill granting to 1) ‘ 
a Territorial form of Government, and specifically authoriy ; 
them to permit the women to join with the men in electing 
officials and making the laws that will shape the destiny of 
rich and splendid Territory. [Applause.] 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. I 
Mr. Chairman, I am going to avail myseif of this opportunity ( 
to do an act of simple justice to the women of my State ani at \ 
the same time extend a favor to the riillions of good wou 
this country and render a service to this Nation. 
I want to recite in a plain conversational way some of 


| personal experiences and individual observations extending ov : 


a period of 30 years of public life in Colorado, during jpexrly ’ 


| 19 years of which time we have had equal suffrage in our State 


I may say at the outset that I am not going to enter into a t 
debate, for three reasons: First, because I have not the time: t 
secondiy, because every man who lives in an equal-sullrag 
State will agree with substantially everything I say—there 
only one side to it, and nothing to argue with any man who y« 
sonally knows the practical operations of woman suffrage: and 
thirdly, because men who have never lived in a woman-suti 
State and have no personal experience or actual knowleds 
the subject necessarily form their opinions largely upon preju 
dice and the rest upon hearsay, and there is little use of «1 
the question or disputing with a man who does not individ 
know what he is talking about. 

I am always glad, indeed, to tell people who want to le 
discuss the subject with anyone who is willing to f 
opinion from existing facts. But it is an utter waste of 
and energy to argue with people who resolutely shut thx 
to present-day conditions and whose opinions are based 
upon the ideas of former generations. 

The mountain regions of the earth have ever been thie | 
place of liberty and the home of freedom. I have from 
hood days lived in the Centennial State, where we recogh 
mothers and wives and our sisters and daughters as An‘ 
citizens and treat them as our equals, where the men of 
mountain homes have added justice to chivalry and hav 
since learned and have the candor and manhood to ackno\ 
that our women’s influence in the civic houseKeeping + 
cities, our counties, and the State itself is as beneficial and } 
essary as it is in every well-regulated home. 

When I came to Congress I never realized, and I ha 
yet been able to fully understand, the deep-seated pri 
bias, and even vindictiveness against, and the as! 
amount of misinformation there is everywhere back here 
East concerning, the practical operation of equal suff! 
have been equally amazed and indignant at the many | ‘ 
assertions that I have seen in the papers and heard, tha 
perfectly absurd and without the slightest foundstion i 
and I have had many heated discussions on the subj 
ing the past three years. But when I hear men and \ 
who have never spent a week, and most them not an h 
an equal-suffrage State, attempt to discuss the subject 
the standpoint of their own preconceived prejudices and 
impressions, I feel like saying, “May the Lord forgive them, 
for they know not what they say.” Let me say to them and 
to my colleagues in the House that it will not be more than 1! 
years before the women of this country, from the Pacific to 
Atlantic, will be given the just and equal rights of Am> 
citizenship. 

It is an old and true saying that an ounce of fact is wo 
ton of theory, and it is equally true that the simple stateme! 
of one actual result of woman suffrage is worth more than : 
the dilettante, theoretical, antisuffrage speeches since the daw 
of history. 

Since coming to Congress I have been frequently asked }) 
friends what we think of woman suffrage in Colorado and |! 
the women actually vote and if we ere satisfied with it 
how it works. And when I tell them that it is an unqua 
success and that I doubt if even 5 per cent of the people 0! 
the State would to-day vote to repeal it they ask me what !! 
has accomplished, what the specific benefits are and what | 
ference it makes, and many other questions concerning te 
practical operation and results of equal suffrage in our SI 

I will first take up one of the most beneficial results | 
could ever come to any State and at the same time one (a! 
is so conclusive that it is indisputable. I believe that it 's 


} 
aie 





generally conceded by enlightened people that the laws of 
State are a true index of its degree of civilization. I 


Will, 
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rore, commence by giving a brief catalogue of some of the 
ative measures that have been either introduced by the 
5 » or at the request of the various women’s organizations 
a pnpacted into law as a direct result of the work of Colo- 
o's most representative women citizens during the past 18 
< since their enfranchisement. 
rhe first general election after the adoption of equal suffrage 
November, 1893, was in the fall of 1894, and the legislature 

d at that time convened in January, 1895. I will take 
riatim each session of our legislature since, and very 
mention only what appears to me the more important 
ind laws enacted primarily through the influence of 
women in Colorado from 1895 to 1912, inclusive: 


LAWS OF 


Tl 


eg 


» Se 
brietiy 


hea 


SESSION 
The first women’s bill introduced, senate bill 1, was an act 
lishing a State home for dependent and neglected chil- 


estavil 


1895. 


ireu. 
" Nearly the first bill in the house was Mrs. Holly’s bill raising 
the age of consent to 18 years, the best law in the United States 
to-day for the protection of girls. 

The next was an act making married women the joint guard- 
iaus of their own children, with equal powers and duties. 
Then followed acts— 
Providing for placing of children out in good homes. 
Protection of the property of infants and insane persons. 
Prohibiting importation or sale of adulterated liquors, 
Important amendments to school iaw for the deaf and blind. 
Important amendments regulating practice of pharmacy and 
ile of harmful drugs and medicines. 
Requiring record to be kept of all county poor. 
Regulating examinations and grades of certificates of school- 
acners, 
Regulating the handling of the funds belonging to the State 
ubiversity. 

Regulating the issuance of liquor licenses. 

Providing for the ‘“‘Keeley cure” at county expense for 
habitual drunkards. 

Preventing the display of anarchistic flags. 

Providing penalty for officers violating their oath of office 
r neglecting their official duties. 

There were three- women members elected to this house. 
They were the first, and they, as well as all their successors, 
have served with credit to themselves and to the women of the 


State 
SLLle, 


oO 


SESSION LAWS OF 1897. 

An act establishing a State industrial school for girls. 
Klock.) 

Important amendments to school laws. 

Liberal appropriations for industrial school for boys. 

tegulating the practice of dentistry, 

Prohibiting the sale of cocaine. 

\bolishing capital punishment. (Capital punishment was 
four years afterwards restored, but only allowed in a very few 
extreine cases. ) f 

‘There were three women members of the house during that 
eleventh session of the general assembly. There has never yet 
been a woman elected to the State senate. 

SESSION LAWS OF 

A splendid indeterminate-sentence and parole law. 

Compulsory-education law for all children between 8 and 14 
Vvears, 

\indergartens are provided for in the schools. 

Creation of county high schools. 

Creation of library commission. 

Board of lunacy commissioners established to supervise asy- 
ums and inmates, 

Making the white and lavender columbine the official State 


’ 
lower. 


\n exemption law, exempting sewing machines, bicycles, and 
otier articles of poor people from attachments or execution. 
\ good mmechanic’s lien law, protecting rights of laborers. 
Chere were three women in the house during that session. 
SESSION LAWS OF 1901. 
law for the care of the feeble-minded. 
vlorado Humane Society constituted a State bureau of child 
ind animal protection, to prevent wrongs to children and ani- 
uals. (This law has been followed in many States.) 
School-teachers are required once a week to give a lesson in 
‘© humane treatment of animals. 
Prohibiting desecration of the flag in the way of advertise- 
ments or otherwise. 


canal Heartz was the only woman member in the house that 
SS10n, 


(Mrs. 


1899. 


1 
j S 


A 
( 


tl 
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their children. 
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SESSION LAWS OF 
An act making father and mother the joint and equal heirs of 
The best and nearly the first law of that kind 


1903. 


in the United States. 


An act protecting the household goods and the homestead and 


requiring the signatures of both husband and wife to either 
mortgage or sale. ; 


Providing severe penalty for parents or anyone else for caus- 


ing or contributing to the delinquency of children. 
1 


Making Lincoln's birthday a legal holiday—-one of the first 


States to do so. 


Making wages a preferred claim in case of suspension of busi- 
eS 


hess or receivership. 


EE 


| 





Regulating the sale of convict-made goods. 


Exempting from garnishment or attachment 60 pe ut of 
: i 


r ce 


the wages due at any time to the head of a family. 


Prohibiting the employment of any child 16 years of age or 


less in any unhealthy or dangerous occupation. 


Prohibiting furnishing to a child under 16 any tobacco or 


cigarettes. 


Act prescribing and regulating hours of employment of women 
S . 


and children and preventing any girl or woman over 15 years of 
age from working more than eight hours a day in any position 
requiring her to stand or be on her feet. 
females is compelled by law to provide suitable seats and permit 


Every employer of 


employees to use them whenever they are not necessarily en- 
gaged in active duties. 
Family maintenance act, compelling a man to support his 


wife and children; also compelling children, if able to do so, to 


support their destitute and infirm parents. 

Authorizing the joining of school districts and the creation of 
union high schools. 

An elaborate codification of the law of wills and estates, mak- 
ing an up-to-date, complete, and exemplary probate law. A 
married woman can make a will and handle her property the 
same as her husband. Her property rights are fully protected. 

Providing for free traveling libraries—160 of them. (Mrs. 


A. M. Welles.) 


Mrs. Ruble was the only woman member of the house that 


session. 


SESSION LAWS OF 1905. 
An act amending laws and providing punishment for persons 
responsible for dependent neglected children. 
Prohibiting the fighting of dumb animals or 
them in any kind of sports. 
Preventing sale or use of dangerous explosives and regulating 
use of fireworks. 


the injury of 


An eight-hour law for miners in underground mines and 
smelters. 

Creation of State Board of Nurse Examiners for registering 
and regulating the practice of nursing. 

Law against blacklisting and boycotting. 

Providing for the State Historical and Natural History So- 


ciety te secure collections, especially of the cliff dwellers. 

There was no woman elected to that fifteenth sessie: of our 

general assembly. 
SESSION LAWS OF 1907. 

A splendid pure food and drug law. <A former member of the 
legislature, and a noble woman, Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine, 
now deceased, is primarily entitled to the credit for the enact 
ment of that law. 

Requiring State board of charities and corrections to care 
for indigent aliens. 

Creation of State commission on prison labor. 

Severe law against all kinds of cheats, swindlers, deceptions, 
frauds, and bunkoing of the public. 

Providing for the registration of births and deaths and vital 
statistics. 

Prohibiting the insurance of children under 15 years of age, 
under penalty of fine, imprisonment, and forfeiture of license 
to do business. 

There is no other place in the world that has that law. 

A splendid civil-service law. (Very complete.) 

An exceptionally good divorce law, containing many provi- 
sions for the protection of women and children in their persona! 
and property rights, and authorizing poor women to prosecute 
without cost, and compelling the husband to provide for care 
of children and pay alimony and counsel fees for wife during 
pendency of suit. 

Establishment of free employment offices in cities. 

Common carriers’ liability act. 

Coal-mine inspection law. 

Providing for suitable burial places in ever) 
for all veterans of the Civil and Spanish Wars 


city and town 
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I: tablishment of a State banner. 

Providing for care and protection of abandoned animals. 

Prohibiting the wearing of unauthorized emblems, badges, or 
mediuls. 

Establishment of juvenile courts. (A very elaborate law, 
that has been copied in many other States and commended 
by the President of the United States and followed in foreign 
countries. ) 

A revision and reenactment of a complete law upon the sub- 
ject of rape and indecent relations. 

Providing for care and education of dependent and neglected 
children. 

Establishing detention houses and parental or truant schools 
for juvenile delinquents and providing for their care and edu- 
cation. 

Preventing bazing. 

Making August 1 Colorado Day, in commemeration of the 
admission of the State into the Union. 

A loeal-option law providing for the creation of “ antisaloon 
territory,” under which some 50 cities and towns and 12 coun- 
ties and the principal residence portions of large cities have 
abolished saloons. 

Act providing for employment of prisoners 8 hours a day 
and payment to wives or minor children of from 50 cents to $1 
a day, if wife or children would otherwise become a public 
charge. 

Providing for the construction of public highways by convict 
labor, with 8 hours a day work and “ good time” allowance. 

Act defining who is the head of the family. 

A modern inheritance-tax law. 

Important amendments of county high-school law. 

Amendments of State board nurse examiners law, providing 


for registration and qualifications of the occupation of nursing. | 


Amendments to State industrial school for girls. 

Prohibiting quaek doctors from advertising. 

Requiring signature of wife to make valid assignment of 
wager, either due or future unearned wages. 

Regulating wage brokers and loan sharks and prohibiting 
loans to minors. 

Important amendment to laws of wills and estates, providing 
for economical administration of small estate and fixing widows 
and orphans’ allowances. 

Establishment of industrial workshops for the blind. 

There were no women members of that sixteenth general 
assmbly, but the legislative committees of the women’s clubs 
throvighout the State were there early and often, and with the 
votes of the women of the State behind them they largely got 
what they asked for. 

SESSION LAWS OF 1909. 


An act creating a bureau of labor statistics. 

Establishing a State home and training school for mental de- 
fectives, 

Establishing a State board of immigration. 

Creating the Colorado State Museum and appropriating 
$100,000 therefor. 

Further protecting delinquent children and punishment for 
persons responsible, and defining duties of courts. (Mrs. Laf- 
ferty.) 

\ school-teachers’ pension bill. 

Authorizing State board of examiners to act in conjunction 
with State board of education to examine applicants for State 
diploinas. 

Creation of department of factory inspection, requiring three 
inspectors, one of whom must be a woman, with full authority 
to compel installation of safety appliances, and for proper venti- 
lation and fire escapes, and sanitary appliances generally. 

Validating the wills of married women. 

Licensing and regulating hospitals and dispensaries of all 
kinds. 

Preventing oppression of persons held in custody and making 
it felony to resort to “ third-degree” or “ sweat-box ” methods. 

Providing “ good-time”’ allowance for trusty prisoners. 

Making it a felony to live on the earnings of a lewd woman. 

Providing for physical examination at public expense of all 
schoo] children as to eyes, ears, teeth, nose, throat, breathing 
capacity, and general health condition. (Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, 
the only woman member of this legislature, and a woman physi- 
cian, Dr. Mary E. Bates, the president of the Humane Educa- 
tion Society, are principally entitled to the credit of this splendid 
law. ) 

Appropriation of $5,000 for purchase and free distribution of 
antitoxin. 

Authorizing consolidation of school districts for better schools, 
requiring school boards to furnish free transportation to pupils. 





Additional stringent regulation of wage brokers and loans 
laborers. 

Giving a paroled convict money and clothing the same 4s 
discharged man. 

Making additional provisions for road building by convicts. 

Donating some State lands for certain charitable and D 
anthropic institutions. : 
a Defining * taxpayer” and preventing frauds in franchise eo. 
ions. 


to 


a 


Lili- 


SESSION LAWS OF 1910 (EXTRA SESSION). 


Adoption of constitution! amendment providing for the j, 
ative and referendum. 


Adoption of the direct priniary election law. The passage of 


i 
these two bills was the consummation of a persistent fight th: 
has been carried on in the State for this reform for 20 years 

The constitutional amendment was adopted by overwhelming 
vote at general election in fall of 1910, and is now in active 
operation. 


ili- 


SESSION LAWS OF 1911. 

A codification of and complete law for the adoption of children, 

Authorizing the placing of poor orphan children in charit:)le 
educationa! institutions and binding them out under proper 
supervision, 

Child-labor law. The most wise and complete law in this 
country, fully regulating employment of and protection of ch 
dren and prescribing hours and character of work they may do 
Mrs. Louise U. Jones, a member of the house, introduced this 
bill, and she and Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright, a former member, 
are entitled to great credit for securing its passage. 

Creating truancy and probation officers and defining duties 

Act providing that all laws concerning delinquency shall. for 
the protection of girls, be held to include all girls under 18 yevrs 

Anticoercion act, making it a misdemeanor for any employer 
to try to compel employees to resign or refrain from joining any 
organization or society. 

Creating the department of factory inspection, greatly ex 
tending powers and benefits for protection of all workmen, male 
and female. 

Amendment to “ head-of-family ” law, designating the wife as 
head of family if she “ provided chief support for family.” 

Authorizing the wife, without knowledge or consent of hus- 
band, to go and make entry on reeord homesteading the prop 
erty where they live, so it can not be sold or encumbered witb- 
out her consent. 

Additional employers’ liability law. 

Miners’ eight-hour law providing hours of labor and defining 
various kinds of occupations as injurious to health. 

Providing that in labor disputes it shall be unlawful to issue 
false advertising to engage workmen under false statements to 
come in to take place of workmen on strikes. 

Providing for supervision of lying-in hospitals and maternity 
homes and to prevent improper disposition of children. 

Providing for teaching the adult blind. 

Further regulations compelling a man to support his wife «nd 
children: making nonsupport an extraditable offense. 

Drastic antiwhite-slave law, one to five years in penitentiary. 

Providing for “ good-time” allowance for prisoners in county 
jails. 

Creating the office of State forester. 

Authorizing all cities to acquire and maintain public parks 
outside of city limits. (Mrs. Lafferty.) 

A law exempting growing timber from taxes, unless of com- 
mercial value. 

Act establishing teachers’ summer normal schools throughout 
the State. 

Further regulating manner. of holding school elections and 
preventing frauds. (Mrs. Kerwin.) 

We think our schools are the best in the world, considering 
our State’s resources and income; our appropriations fo the 
schools are lavish compared with older and richer States 

Act raising the qualifications of school-teachers. 

The first State law in the United States admitting to 
State soldiers and sailors’ homes Confederate soldiers 
sailors who are residents of Colorado. 

Act creating and designing a State flag. 

In this session, which was our last. and is the present e+!!! 
eenth general assembly, there are four women—Mrs. Alu ). 
Lafferty, Mrs. Louise U. Jones, Mrs. Louise M. Kerwin, and Mrs. 
Agnes L. Riddle; the first is the chairman of the committee 
education. 

In addition to the above laws, there are many others 
specifically mentioned, and there are a great many bene! 
provisions in those laws that I can not take the time or s))'"" 
to give in detail. In reality, it would require fully one-third of 
























the last 10 volumes of our Colorado session laws to fully de- 
ripe the laws that have been enacted as a direct result of the 
influence and energy of the women of the State generally and 
the splendid and indefatigable efforts of the various women’s 
organizations, especially the legislative committee of the Colo- 
rado Federation of Women’s Clubs and the same committee of 
the Women’s Club of Denver. Anyone ean check up or verify 
my reference to these laws by examining the Colorado statutes 
or session laws in any large library. . 
| might mention many other general provisions like the 
estublisuament of a county visiting board in each county, com- 
posed of three men and three women, to examine all county in- 
stitutions and supervise their sanitary and other conditions; 
requiring a woman physician in the insane asylum; requiring 
inspection of private eleemosynary institutions by a State board. 
The women’s influence makes it much easier to. secure liberal 
appropriations for educational and humanitarian purposes. 
Most of the visiting boards of the various institutions where 
people are involuntarily confined are composed partially of 
women, and they make those boards very efficient and prevent 
ihem from becoming political boards. 
Women have been largely instrumental in bringing about the 
adoption of the commission form of government in Colorado 
Springs, Grand Junction, and other cities, and in requiring hun- 
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dreds of splendid ordinances to be adopted by the various cities | 


and towns and especially in compelling the enforcement of 
humane laws, sanitation, and general decency. 

Women always take an active interest in the enactment and 
strict enforcement of good public health laws, and laws for the 
moral welfare of.society. Whenever they have a chance to ex- 
press their sentiments there is never any doubtas to the result. 
Every politician knows in advance what it will be, and that is 
the reason some of them loudly proclaim that woman suffrage 


is a failure. Equal suffrage is a failure with some kinds of 
people. A married woman’s heart is always in her children and 


her home—the foundation of the Republic—and any measure 
affecting either is,not a political question with her for a 
iuinute. There is only one side to it and that is the right side. 
A woman’s vote is always a patriotic vote. 

In fact, the most wise, scientific, and progressive laws of any 
State in the Union for the care and protection of children and 
women in their personal and property rights, for the humane 
treatment of the delinquent, dependent, and unfortunate classes, 
and for the enforcement of the laws and betterment of society 
are on the statute books of Colorado to-day. 

I do not claim that the women are entitled to all of the credit 
for the enactment of all of these 150 laws. The newspapers, our 
governors, Judge Lindsey, and other patriotic sons have de- 
voted many years of their lives to the enactment of these laws 
and the betterment of our beloved Commonwealth. Mr. E. K. 
Whitehead, the secretary of the State bureau of child and ani- 
inal protection, is entitled, I think, to more credit for the prepa- 
ration, passage, and enforcement of our humane laws than any 
other one individual in the State. But the mothers and 
daughters of Colorado have, in my judgment, been the con- 
trolling influence that has brought about the enactment of most 
and have greatly assisted toward all of them. In fact, they 
have indirectly assisted in the passage of a great many other 
good laws, and those 150 are 150 good reasons for the women 
having had a voice in their enactment. I have simply men- 
tioned those as I recollect it, that the women took the most 
active interest in and for the passage of which I think they 
aire entitled to the main credit. 
to the credit of bringing forward, through their various clubs 


and organizations, many other beneficial measures at every ses- | 


Sion of the legislature, but many of which have thus far failed 
to pass. They will, however, not stop until they pass them. 
should be remembered that we in Colorado have all of the 
powerful influences that always work against all reform legis- 
lation that they have in all other States, and no reasonable 
person expects the women to be able to overcome all of those 
influences and accomplish everything in 18 years. 

There may be some minor inaccuracies in reference to these 
laws, as I have been compelled to prepare this list rather 
hastily. I have relied upon my own judgment and personal 
recollection in making these selections. Possibly no two per- 
Sons would select the same list, and the titles used are partially 
overes iations of my own. 
State 


besides 3 extra sessions, and was president pro tempore of the 


Senate one term; I was a member of the judiciary committee | 


for 12 years and chairman of the committee for 4 years, and 


bersonally helped to pass two-thirds of those laws. and besides | 


twice as many more, so that I ought to be as well qualified as 


‘ly man in the State to speak on the subject of the women’s 


The women are also entitled | 


It | 


But I was a member of the Colorado | 
Senate during 6 of those 10 sessions of our legislature, | 


moral, intellectual, and political influence in causing good leg- 
islation; and I candidly believe that I am not putting it too 
strong or giving them more than their just due whea I say that 
they are fairly entitled to much more commendation than the 
men for placing on our statute books the greatest number of 
the most humane and advanced laws that have been enacted by 
any State in this Union during the past 20 years. 

I have made some examination of the laws of other States, 
and I challenge the entire array of antisuffragists in this 
country to compare the lawmaking record of Colorado with any 
male-suffrage State; and I defiantly assert, without the slightest 
fear of successful contradiction, that unless it be an equal- 
suffrage State, there is not another State in this Union that has 
during the past 10 sessions of her general assembly enacted one- 
half as much beneficial legislation for the protection and moral 
uplift of the human race. 

The splendid record that the women of Colorado have made 
during the past 18 years is a credit to themselves, an honor to 
womanhood, and an inspiration to the cause of good government 
throughout the civilized world. 

It is the feminine interest, in motherhood, in the child and in 
the welfare of the home that has compelled the passage of these 


laws. Any 1 of 50 of those laws would be a vindication of 
equal suffrage. Moreover, the Colorado women are entitled to 
very great credit which does not appear anywhere, for the 


vigilant exertion of their influence toward the prevention of 
bad legislation. A very large number of bad or unnecessary 
bills have been killed by the votes and suffrage influence of 
women, and the introduction of many more have been pre- 
vented by reason of the fear of that same influence 

The women members have all been exceptionally conscientious, 
industrious, and capable legislators. They devote their energies 
mostly to moral questions and matters affecting the home and 
the children, and the betterment of health and social conditions, 
including humane measures for the unfortunate of all classes. 

The delegates of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, who sone 
time ago visited the different parts of the United States for 
the purpose of studying American institutions, declared con 
cerning our group of laws relating to child life in its various 
aspects of education, home, and labor, that “ they are the sanest, 
most humane, most progressive, most scientific laws relating to 
the child to be found on any statute books in the world.” 

Woman suffrage in Colorado is and has been an unqualified 
benefit and universally recognized success. There is no though! 
or suggestion of its abandonment, the only possible difference of 
opinion among our citizens on the subject being as to the extent 
to which it has influenced legislation and the general administr: 
tion of our public affairs. In the protection of the home and 
the family relations, of childhood and womanhood, in the gunt 
dianship of individual rights, in the protection of labor, in the 
matter of education, in the safeguarding of public health and 
morals, in the prevention of fraud, in the equal distribution of 
the burdens of government, in the discouragement and punis! 
ment of crime, and in the enforcement of humane laws, Colorado 
stands abreast with the most enlightened and progressive States 
of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the best traits of human nature is the 
desire to advise others of the benefits we enjoy in this world 
and urge them to acquire the same valuable possessions. Scores 
of patriotic Coloradans, both men and women, have at various 
times for years traveled over this country from ocean to ocean 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf, at their own expense, without 
| the slightest hope of reward, telling the people the value of 
political equality. Colorado being the most prominent and rep- 
resentative equal-suffrage State, has for 19 years been called 
the principal experimental station for woman suffrage, and the 
storm center of attack on the part of advocates and opponents. 
All the shafts of the antisuffragists on earth have been con 
stantly hurled with fiendish desperation at our State. Hun 
dreds of our public-spirited men and women have spent an i 
calculable amount of time, thought, energy, and money 
swering the inquiries from all over the world and in disproving 
the many vicious libels of the muck-raking magazines, yellow 
| journals, and wanton slanders of mercenary sensational critics 

While all the old stereotyped stock of objections and obsolete 
arguments that have been doing valiant service for three 
| erations have long since been exploded and ridiculed out of ex 
istence by the women themselves and by the actual experiences 
of every one of our six equal-suffrage States and by every coun 
try in the world where it has been tried—and while I do not at 
all assume that I can add anything new to what everyone who 
has studied the question already knows—nevertheless the sub 
ject at this time is being more generally discussed throughout 
| the United States than ever before in our history; and as active 
| campaigns for the adoption of equal-rights constitutional amend- 
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ments are now in progress in the States of Oregon, Kansas, 


Wisconsin, Obio, and Michigan, and as I am receiving hundreds 
of letters and inquiries from those States and some of the others, 
I will, even at the risk of merely reiterating some of the con- 


clusive answers that have been more eloquently given many a 
time before, give some of my personal observations and judg- 
ment upon a number of phases of the question. One of the 
first questions most often asked of me is: 

DO THE WOMEN OF COLORADO VOTE? 

Anyone can answer that question by simply looking at the 
election records and the census, Any claim that good women do 
not yote is squarely and conclusively contradicted by the elec- 
tion returns from all the equal-suffrage States of the Union. 
If you will compare the total population by this last census, or 
any census of the States that have equal suffrage, and then take 
the total vote of those States for President or governor, and 
compare that vote with the total vote of other States, you will 
see that the increased vote in the suffrage States is exactly in 
proportion to the total female population in those States, show- 
ing clearly that the women do vote in practically as large pro- 
portion according to their numbers as the men. 

In Colorado there are from 35,000 to 40,000 more men than 
women. At the general fall election once every two years about 
85 per cent of all the men and women vote. But owing to there 
being so many more men than women in the State, by actual 
count, the vote of the women in the State is on an average about 
45 per cent of the entire vote. In some precincts it runs over 
50 per cent. For the office which I hold, of Congressman at 
Large, at the presidential election in 1908S I received 127,000 
votes and my principal opponent received 121,000, while the 
Socialist had 8,000 and the Prohibitionist 6,000 votes, and there 
were some scattering votes, making a total of about 265,000 
votes. There is no State in the Union with the same popula- 
tion as Colorado that had within 125,000 as many votes as Colo- 
rado had, showing that there were at least that many women 
voted in our State, and we had relatively the same proportionate 
number in the last general State election in 1910 and will have 
more than that at the election this fall. 

Every election, everywhere, there are some men who fail to 
vote because they have not registered, or have not time, er do 
not care, or are sick, or the weather is bad, or have not in- 
formed themselves about the issues or eandidates. The same 
reasons apply to a few women every election. By the last 
census there are 800,000 people in Colorado. There will be 
300,000 votes polled in the State this fall. That is twice as 
many proportionately as will be cast in any male-suffrage State 
in the Union this fall, and we now have a good registration law 
and there is no illegal voting. 

The Colorado Legislature, during the time I was a member, 
declared, by a memorial to Congress, by a practically unani- 
mous vote of both the Senate and the House, that from the time 
their right to vote was recognized the women of Colorado have 
exercised the privilege of voting as generally as men. It is an 
undisputed fact that in every State in the country where the 
franchise has been extended to women the vote of the men has 
steadily risen. The vote of the men is much larger proportion- 
ately in all the equal-suffrage States of the Union than in those 
in which women are unenfranchised. 

I am often asked if the best women in Colorado vote. As a 
matter of fact, it is the good women who vote in the largest 
numbers, proportionately; that is, in the better residence sec- 
tions of every city and town and throughout the country the 
women vote is much larger, in proportion to the female popula- 
tion, than it is in the less prosperous and less desirable local- 
ities. There is no class of women in Colorado, no matter what 
their station in life may be, who do not vote. In the little city 
of Glenwood Springs, where I live, I do not know of there being 
a woman in the city or surrounding country who does not vote. 
The records of nearly every voting precinct in the State will 
substantiate what I say, and any person who makes the as- 
sertion that any appreciable per cent of the good women do not 
vote is unqualifiedly misrepresenting the facts. There are 
125,000 as good and intelligent women as ever lived on this 
planet who vote at every general election in Colorado, and I 
am supremely proud to say that more than one-half of them 
have voted for me twice, and I am almost equally as proud in 
the belief that I retain the respect of all of those who voted 
against me. I represent in the House nearly five times as many 
yoters as the other Members do, and I ought te be, and am, the 
proudest man in Congress of my constituency, especially the 
women. 

DO THE BAD WOMEN OF COLORADO VOTE? 


It has been repeatedly stated by numerous governors of our 
State and many other public officials and prominent politicians 
that there was only from one-third to one-half of 1 per cent of 
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the women of the State who are immoral or disreputable 
From my observations of public affairs and experiences jy 
politics in our State, extending over 30 years, and from my 
knowledge as district attorney, extending over the northwesterp 
quarter of the State, and services as county attorney and city 
attorney for many years, and my experience in the State senate 
and official consideration of all classes of our people, I am « 
fident that less than one-half of 1 per cent of the women of +) 
-State are bad. In other words, there is not more than 1 
moral woman to every 200 good women. So that if a 
immoral women voted, which they do not, and if only one-}yy!¢ 
of the good women voted, the preponderance of the good- wo), 
votes would be at least 100 to every immoral vote. Ther 
the utterly thoughtless, and in some cases willful, assert 
about disreputable women outweighing the number of 
women is not only a ridiculous bugaboo, but is a slander 
the women of the country. Not only in Colorado, but in nearly 
every other State the good women outnumber the bad won). 
fuliy 200 to 1. Moreover, the women of the half-world do jot 
willingly vote at all. They are constantly changing the 
names and residences. They are a migratory class. 

They do not register unless they are compelled to. They co 
not like to give any data concerning themselves or as to their 
real name or address. They shrink from publicity and prefer 
to remain unidentified. The policemen in charge of those parts 
of every city know substantially the number of them al! the 
time. They are very largely under the power of the police and 
sheriff's office, and unless they compel them to vote they gen- 
erally stay away. And even where they are forced to vote, 
not over one-fifth of them are qualified voters. So that their 
influence is negigible; in fact, it is actually infinitesimai. They 
are no menace whatever. In fact, if it was known that they 
were voting for any particular ticket or candidate it woul) do 
that ticket or candidate ten times more harm than good. Of al! 
classes of women, prostitutes are the ones who least wish to 
be registered and vote. 

Some people seem to have the queer inpression that every- 
body in a city or town votes in the same place, and that the 
men and women have a general scramble to vote, and all kinds 
of unseemly conduct on election day. We of the West can not 
comprehend how any sensible people can get such ideas. No 
large crowds of people vote in one place. Every city and town 
and the country is divided into small election precincts, usually 
not over 300 voters in a precinct. Everyone must vote in his 
or her own precinct. There are no lewd women in the country 
or in the small towns, and in the large towns and all cities the) 
are strictly confined to certain districts. They are not allowed in 
the residence portions of the city. In the city of Denver, with 
its population of 225,000, there are 221 election precincts, and 
all the scarlet women are confined to 3 or 4 precincts. So that 
99 per cent of the women of the city never come in contact with 
or ever see them. The same applies generally over the State. 
In fully 19 out of every 20 precincts in the State there are ho 
immoral women whatever. Unless she lives in one of those pre- 
cincts, including the “ red-light” district, no respectable woman 
ever sees an immoral woman at an election in Colorado. 

The assertion is made by some antisuffragists that by grant- 
ing the right to vote to women there will be added to the vote 
of every criminal man the vote of a criminal woman is utterly 
without foundation. The vicious and criminal class among 
women is comparatively very small indeed. In the prisons o! 
the United States, including all kinds of offenders, only 5 pcr 
eent of the prisoners are women. In other words, there are ~) 
criminal men to every criminal woman. In the Colorado Site 
Penitentiary and Reformatory there are to-day nearly 900 1c! 
and only about 20 women. Equal suffrage would increase ti 
moral and law-abiding vote at least 200 to every immor:! 0! 
criminal vote. This is a matter not of conjecture but of st: 
tistics. 

In the State of Idaho prostitutes are disfranchised enti! 
and if they at any time should become a disturbing element of 
in the slightest affect the result of elections, that action wow'd 
undoubtedly be promptly taken in the other States. One rev 
it has not, I apprehend, is because a great many bad men 
and many so-called good men do not. Moreover, there 
kind of a humane sentiment that so long as they never take lly 
part in elections and so few of them vote no one slic 
wish to deny this most unfortunate class of human beings w' 
ever protection a vote can give them; at least, so long as teu 
of the same class are voters. jo 

DO HUSBANDS AND WIVES VOTE ALIKB? 

Ameng the various far-fetched and so-called grounds of oppo 
sition to woman suffrage that I have heard, and which is \ 
terly without foundation, is the assertion that women W° ud 
become as partisan or more so than men, and thereby mere-y 
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. the party vote and accomplish no real good. Nothing 


loub 

a a be further from the actual facts. Women, when they are 
enfranchised, in every State are, practically speaking, nonpar- 
tisan. hey have not, like the men, inherited their politics 


from their fathers; and in States where the people are nearly 


ly divided between the parties, practically half of the girls 


nn rry men of different politics from that of their fathers. So 
that in reality they start in very independent, and the great 


inh 
majority of them remain comparatively so. While possibly 
from 75 to 90 per cent of the married women vote mainly the 
veneral party ticket the same way that their husbands do 
because their interests are the same, nevertheless a small per 
cent of them always vote independently; and all of them are 
perfectly free to scratch their ticket, and a very, very large per 
rent of them.do so. It is very seldom that either party elects 
‘ sht ticket. We nearly always have a mixture of office- 
holders. In other words, the women are nothing like as parti- 
san as the men. They are very intelligent voters. They know 
the art of seratching thoroughly; they are exceedingly profi- 
cient in picking out fellows who are no good. 

While they vote the head of the ticket quite largely as their 
husbands or brothers do, nevertheless they always feel perfectly 
at liberty, and they exercise the freedom of selecting good men 
on the opposite ticket and almost invariably vote against bad 
men on what may be calle” their own party ticket. And that 
freedom of action never causes any friction whatever in the 
home. I have never in my life heard of a Colorado man hay- 
ing a quarrel or even assuming to complain or criticize his wife 
for exercising her choice and best judgment. In fact, some 
sirong party men who feel that for party regularity they should 
not yote against anyone on their own ticket, at the same time 
they have not the slightest objections to their wives exercising 
an intelligent independence which they know is for the general 
good and which they feel it is not policy for them to exercise. 
In fact, every politician in the State has occasion te know that 
women can and will scratch their tickets. And when women 
have mastered, as they quickly do, the art of scratching, they 
have learned the most difficult feature of voting. 

Women are not natural-born politicians like men are. 
are not as crafty or ambitious politically as the men are. 


aL Sule 


They 
The 
natural result is that the men practically control politics, i. e., 
the party machinery of the State. At the same time the women 
read the papers. They talk among themselves. They learn 
quite fully about all the candidates and what they stand for. 
They discuss political issues and the candidates with the male 
members of the family, and they are thoroughly advised as to 
who’s who. Women’s interests can not, generally speaking, be 
roused very much by mere partisan strife. Women never be- 
come hysterical and very seldom show much enthusiasm over 
a mere party nominee. Their interests center around questions 
affecting education, public cleanliness, public morals, civic 
beauty, charity and corrections, and public health, public 
libraries, the care of the children and the home, and the enforce- 
ment of humane laws, and such subjects and matters as affect 
the welfare of the home and family. Men look after the busi- 
hess interests and financial questions, while the moral and 
humane questions appeal more to the women. In other words, 
men and women are different in their character and thoughts, 
the influence and judgment of both is beneficial in civic 
nd governmental affairs just the same as they are in well- 
regulated and orderly family relations. The husband is hustling 
for the almighty dollar and thinking about business matters, 
while the wife and mother is more directly concerned about the 
\ » of the children and the preservation of the home, the 
oral surroundings of the family, and his and her public actions 
re largely a reflection of the same man and woman sentiments 
that ear in an orderly conducted home. 

just man ought to, and every loyal son of Colorado does, 
to every other human being, even to his own wife, the 
‘ political rights which he demands for himself. 

ARB WOMEN OFFICE SEEKERS? 


and 
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No one need have any fear of the women monopolizing all the 


There has never been any rush of women for offices. 

ig a woman the right to vote does not change her feminine 

\racteristics or her womanly nature in the slightest. The 
ich as a class are never chronic or inveterate office seekers. 
‘ti Lact, there is not one out of five hundred who ever thinks of 
ig a candidate for office. They are not ambitious for office. 
they are never avaricious for power and influence like men 


— Men are shrewder politicians and much more unscrupulous 


a vomen. In nine cases out of ten when a woman does seek 
‘e homination for an office she is earnestly solicited-to do so 
by hy of her friends and acquaintances who recognize her 
= ‘epuional qualifications for the position. Moreover, women 


ely ever strive for or want the more important positions 
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that the men want. The men want the positions that pay the 
large salaries and require executive ability and other respon- 
sibilities, and that involve control of party machinery, patron- 
age, and large affairs. As a rule women are never candidates 
for positions of that kind. They do not care to be political 
bosses, and nine hundred and ninety-nine out of one thousand 
instinctively shrink from allowing themselves to be made candi- 
dates for the highest or best positions. 

There is no reason why a fair share of important offices 
should not be given to women, and they undoubtedly will be as 
time goes on and women become more qualified to fill them. 
But in the meantime the women are contented with the educa- 
tional and clerical positions and minor oflices that require en- 
ergy and much painstaking diligence and couscientious work, 
and which are compensated by smaller salaries. Furthermore, 
it should be remembered that all of the offices in any State or 
county or city is only an infinitesimal amount in number as 
compared with the entire population, and there is not one-tenth 
as much reason for the claim that if women vote all of them 
would want to hold office as there is regarding the men. 
Neither of them can be elected without receiving the majority 
of all the votes, both male and female, and that vote will not 
be given to either unless the candidate is well fitted for the 
position. 

There are many public-spirited and well-to-do women who 
have more leisure than their husbands, and who take an active 
interest in charitable work and the welfare of the unfortunate; 
and they often serve on those official boards and do a world of 
good without any compensation whatever. But they are clothed 
with the authority that compels the officials in charge to carry 
out their recommendations, which they would not do if the 
women were not backed up by the ballot. 

The voting age of women is 21 years, the same as men, and 
in Colorado there are only a comparatively small per cent of the 
women over 21 years of age who are not married, and most of 
those who are not married are school-teachers, or stenographers, 


or deputies in offices, or occupying some clerical position, or 
clerking in stores. All of the women of Colorado are excep 
tionally intelligent and weil informed on public affairs. The 
great majority of the married women have their family affairs 
to look after, and they do not eare to hold offices. But all of 
them are interested in who are elected to offices and the way 
the public officials administer their offices. 
OFFICES NOW HELD BY WOMEN IN COLORADO. 
State superintendent of public instruction: Mrs. Helen M, 


Wixon. 
Regent of State university: Miss Anna L. Wolcott, a sister 
of former United States Senator Edward O. Wolcott. 


State penitentiary commissioner: Mrs. Helen L. Grenfe! (for 
merly for six years State superintendent of public instruction). 
President elections commission in city and county of Denver: 


Miss Ellis Meredith, an authoress of national reputation. 

Four members of the legislature: Mrs. Alnia V. Lafterty 
Agnes I.. Riddle, Mrs. Louise U. Jones, and Mrs. Louise M. 
Kerwin (the first named being chairman of the committee on 
education). 


Judge of the county court of Eagle County: Mrs. Lyd B. 
Tague (probably the first instance in the history of the world 
where a woman has been the judge of an important court of 


record). 
tecorder of the city of Denver: 
Mrs. Honora R. MacPherson 

of the city and county of Denver. 
Dr. Rose Kidd Beere is superintendent of the Denver city and 

county hospital. 
Auditor of city of Pueblo: 


Mrs. Lucy I. Harrington 
the superintendent of scl 


Mrs. Carrie F. Trumar 


Two members of the State board of charities and cor iS? 
Mrs. Ella S. Williams and Dr. Elizabeth Cassidy 

Vice president State civil-service commission: Mrs. Sar 
Platt Decker (formerly president of the General Fede of 
Women’s Clubs). 

Trustee State normal school: Mrs. Thalia A. Rhoad 

Trustee of State school for deaf and biind: Mrs. M. §., 
McDonald. 

Factory inspector: Mrs. Katherine Williamson 

Four of the five members of both the boards of trustees of 
the State home for dependent and neglected children and in- 
dustrial school for girls 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, the former superintendent of pub- 


lie instruction in the city and county of Denver, was a delegate 
to the last national Democratic convention. 


Mrs. Anna H. Pitzer, of Colorado Spring » sister-in-law of 


Speaker Champ Clark, has just been elected a delegate to the 
National Democratic Convention that meets in Baltimore in 


June, 1912. 
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County superintendents of public instruction in 45 out of the 
62 counties in the State. 

In 5 or 6 counties the offices of either a county commissioner 
or the county clerk or county treasurer is held by a woman. 


There are over 600 women members of school boards through- | 


out the State. 

The positions of postmaster are held by women in, I think, 
about 40 towns in the State. 

The positions of clerk or treasurer in some 50 or 60 cities 
and towns are held by women, and a great many deputyships 
are held by women. 


Mrs. Ida Gregory has been the clerk of the juvenile court of | 


Denver ever since the court was organized, and several other | countries where woman suffrage is granted are much differ 


courts in the State have women clerks. 


The official stenographers of the supreme court and several | 


other courts are women. 

There are quite a number of exceptionally capable women law- 
yers and physicians in Colorado. ‘They naturally gravitate into 
the specialties for which they are best qualified. 

Miss Mary Lathrop is one of the most noted probate lawyers 
in the State, and Miss Ellen Witter is one of the most prominent 
land-office lawyers in the West. 

Women stenographers are generally notaries public. 

Women have held office more extensively in Colorado than 
in any of the other suffrage States so far. Most of them have 
been married women or widows with grown or half-grown 
children. 

The right of suffrage has quite largely increased the number 
of women chosen to such offices as were already open to them 
before. In Colorado women were eligible to the position of 
county superintendent of schools before their enfranchisement, 
but when they obtained the ballot the number of women elected 
to these positions showed an immediate and very large increase. 

The duties of the offices which the women hold are performed 
in an efficient manner and above all things they are absolutely 
honest. 

DOES EQUAL SUFFRAGE CAUSE DIVORCES ? 

There is not a single instance on record anywhere in any 
court in the State, and there never in 20 years has been a case 
in Colorado, where a divorce has been granted on account of 
political difference, or where the trouble between husband and 
wife arose from politics, or where either one ever even claimed 
that politics had anything to do withit. So that the charge made 
against our State as to divorces being in any manner connected 
with equal suffrage is as false as anything can be. Ditferences 
in religion between husbands and wives produce a thousand 
times more quarrels than differences in politics do, and yet no 
one would nowadays ever think of trying to compel a woman 
to choose her religion to suit her husband. 
pb WOMEN LOSE ANY OF THEIR INFLUENCE OR CEASE TO BE AS MUCH 

RESPECTED ? 

The brazen claim that women will become’ unsexed or lose 
any of the respect of men is not only entirely without founda- 
tion, but utterly absurd. In the olden times men had the right 
to chastise their wives. They could take them out in the 
smokehouse and whip them. Have the men nowadays got any 
less respect for their wives because they can not lick them any 
more? Respect for woman is based upon her moral character, 
her intelligence, and her own self-respect. Women are not be- 
coming less respected because they have been admitted to col- 
leges and universities. Women are just as feminine in Colorado 
as any place on earth, and they are better wives because they 
are better informed and more companionable to their husbands. 
The enfranchisement of the wife has given another common 
interest to the household. It has had no tendency to create 
discord in the home. On the contrary, it has brought a com- 
radeship in politics, something similar to that of religion, that 
used to be found in many families jn the East. 

There is nothing whatever degrading to a woman to quietly 
go down to the polls on election day once or twice a year and 
cast her vote along with her husband or brother or with women 
friends. There is not the slightest tendency whatever in Col- 
orado among the men to omit the ordinary politeness due the 
women. In fact, I believe our women by their superior general 
intelligence and companionable charms command and receive 
more courteous attention than in any other State. Under equal 
suffrage there is a much more chivalrous devotion and respect 
on the part of the men, who look upon their sisters not as play- 
things nor as property, but as equal and full citizens. We are 
proud of our Colorado women, Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand of them conduct themselves in a ladylike and 
exemplary manner and we know that the highest consideration 
of jusiice and good government justifies and demands equal 
suffrage for women. I have little regard for a son who swells 
up and says that he is better than his mother. To-day a boy in 
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| have equal rights before the law does not wipe out the naj 








his teens in a country or a State where women are given the 
right to vote does not look upon his mother or his sister as 
belonging to the sex that must be kept within a prescribed 
sphere, but as a human being, clothed with the dignity of 4) 
those rights and powers which he hopes to enjoy within » , 
years. 

The differences between men and women are natural: {| 
are not the result of disfranchisement. The fact that ail y 


few 
ier) 
iral 


differences of character and temperament between man and 
man. Why should it wipe out the natural differences bet yoo 
men and women? Both men and women of the various differey: 


Tt 
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in their looks and manners from each other; and yet it ha had 

| ho perceptible effect toward unsexing or making women less 
womanly than they have always been. 

To us people of the West it is utterly stupid for anyone to 


assume that the vote will lessen the present influence of 
women. The influence of any class of men, or any indiyidna) 
man, has never in the world been lessened because he had the 
power to vote. Such absurd and ancient falsehoods should y» 
longer be tolerated or listened to as serious arguments. 


DO WOMEN BECOME PARTISAN? 


Women will vote for the right as they see it. They you 
men rather than party principles. That ,is one of the reas) 
that they are feared by certain politicians. I have heard it saiq 
great reformers never vote straight tickets, and women yery 
seldom do. They are conservative reformers. Woman's ad 
herence to party does not generally prevail as against her jude. 
ment on policies or candidates. They take the motto as 4 
slogan, “‘ Within the party if we can, without it if we must.” 

There has never been a purely party measure that has bee) 
espoused by women in the Colorado Legislature. The women of 
all parties want the same things and have always worked for 
them together in perfect harmony. Men thoroughly understand 
that, in legislative matters, when they oppose the women they 
are opposing practically all of the women and the great inde 
pendent vote of the State. 

Men are stronger politically than women, and men domi 
the politics of the State and cities. But man’s domination 
always influenced and often controlled by woman’s natural! and 
instinctive desire for honesty and better moral conditions 
politics as in everything else. There is no such thing as a dis: 
tinct woman’s vote in the sense that there is in most cities an 
Italian vote or a Swede vote or a German vote. 

Men lose sight of these important considerations in the 
scramble for partisan warfare for office, but women will not | 
mit them to be obscured by anything. 

HAVE COLORADO WOMEN LOST THEIR WOMANLINESS OR DETER ) 
MORALLY ? 

The objection that “it is unwomanly” has been inade to 
every change in the status of woman from the time she « 
to be a beast of burden and we men decided to give he: 
and a seat at our dinner table to the present time. The days 
when ridicule and contempt were the reception accorded ; 
attempt of the woman to enlarge her activities or broaden sn 
enrich her life belong to another century. We have to-da) 
urgent need for better fathers and wiser mothers. The ! 
nist leaders of Europe and the United States are changing | 
attitude of the race toward one-half of its members. 

To-day girls form 56 per cent of the pupils enrolled in 
secondary schools and a large majority of those in all our his! 
schools. The old days when women were compelled to ke 
silent are past. To-day in every field of human endeavo! 
voice is heard. By the legal establishment and recogrizii: 
women citizenship, the intellect and character and re 
estimation of both sexes has been raised. The possess 
the ballot has given women an interest in general as 
political affairs, and this has naturally stimulated the 

There is no real ground of fear for American marriages 
the home. Nothing can break the bond between the sexes." 
own higher development will bring better conditions. We \ 
have higher and happier marriages than ever before. 

It is an absolute fallacy—the assertion that the activil) 
women in politics is in any sense whatever a movement of | 
sexes against each other; in reality it is the making of the 
more companionable to each other and nearer on an equa!i!) 

Eix-Goy. Alva Adams, of Colorado, said before the House J" 
diciary Committee : 

I have known personally at least 10,000 women voters of © 
and I have never known one to be less a woman, or less a mo! 
less a housekeeper, or less a heart keeper from the fact that she \ 
not one. I have studied this question for 30 years. I did not 
there as this So ae (the author of an article in the Ou! 


went out there, with a lunch basket and a return.ticket, and > 
expect in 10 days to pass judgment upon this great experiment. 
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There is no place on this planet where women are more 
womanly, more modest, more charming, or more attentive to 
their home duties or better wives or mothers than they are in 
Colorado. In faet, we know that the broadened influence which 
the ballot has given them has very largely tended to enhance 
the very virtues and charms which distinguish true woman- 
hood. pO WOMEN NEGLECT THEIR HOMES AND CHILDREN? 

We have from childhood constantly heard the solemn asser- 
tion that the place for women is the home. I have never heard 
of anyene denying that platitude, and certainly the women of 
Colorado do net deny it. If there is anything in this world 
that a woman naturally wants it isa home. That is her natural 
place, and her main task in this world is home making. In fact, 
every married woman in this country is a self-appointed and ex 
officio member of the Mothers’ Home Protective League. 


individual house. Home is merely the center of her sphere 
from which her influence should radiate. The home is largely 
the community, and the city or town full of people is the larger 
family of womankind. A woman can not merely stay in the 


home. Even to have a clean house it is necessary to have clean 
streets. To have clean streets it is necessary to elect a clean 
mayor. The same may be applied to all municipal officers and 


to school boards and health boards. In fact, all government 
to-day is in a certain sense merely housekeeping on a large scale. 
For some parts of this housekeeping the men may always re- 
main better qualified than women. 
will always be better qualified than men. But it takes both 
men and women to make a home. Mothers need the ballot to 
reculate the moral conditions under which their children must 
be brought up. The men’s time is consumed in looking after 
industrial and commercial interests, but they need the coopera- 
tion and help of women in things governing home life. The 
community and the welfare of men themselves need the increased 
influence of women more than even the women need the ballot. 


Woman is largely responsible, not only for the cleanliness of her | 


honse and the wholesomeness of the food, but for the health and 
morals of the children and the conditions under which her chil- 
dren live; and if she is primarily held responsible for those con- 
ditions she should have something to say in the election of the 
officials and the making of the laws and ordinances by which 
those conditions are governed. 

Equal suffrage in Colerado has made a new and powerful 
community of interests in the home, and it is a good thing 
for all members of the home and for the home itself. The 
responsibility of voting does not for a moment divert feminine 
attention from home duties. In fact, it accentuates woman’s 


place in the home by giving her an important place in its | 


protection. 


tut there is another serious and important consideration. | 


There are upward of 7,000,000 women in the United States 
to-day who in reality have no home. Economie conditions have 
driven them into the factery, the mill, the shop, and the store. 


But | 
nowadays home is net contained within the four walls of an | 


In other parts of it women | 








They have not left their homes of their own volition; they are | 
not earning a livelihood in competition with the men of their | 


own election. No one will ever assert that women voluntarily 


leave their homes to become wage earners. If some of them 
think the ballot would help them to better their conditions and 
enable them to have homes, are they to be blamed and ridiculed 
for entertaining that hope? 

_ Ninety-nine per cent of the women of Colorado take no more 
time in polities than to attend probably two or three political 
Ineetings every two years and go to the polls on election day to 
cast their vote. The women of Colorado, generally speaking, 
do not spend 1 per cent of their time in political matters that 
they spend in social duties. It only takes a Colorado woman 
10 or 15 minutes away from her home to cast a vote. 
during those few minutes she is wielding the most tremendous 
power any woman ever had on this earth for the protection of 
her home and the homes of all others. 

DOES IT INCREASE OR DIMINISH CORRUPTION IN POLITICS? 

There is no man worthy of the name who will deny the state- 
ment that the influence of his mother and his wife and his 
‘ister and his daughter is good. Her influence is beneficial 
from her childhood to her grave. Is there a man who would 
have the hardihood to say that he feels his mother, his wife, 
his sister, or daughter would be more corrupt than he is or 
“Ss honest than he fis in exercising the elective franchise? 
When you grant equal suffrage to women, it is our mothers 
and wives and sisters and daughters who are going to vote. 
And if you assume that the influence of the ignorant or dis- 


} 
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reputable women is going to outweigh that of the good and 
pA eral women of the country, you are either assuming that 


/ority of the women are ignorant or disreputable or that 


| suffrage. 


But | 
| ing the more educated class. 
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the good women will not vote. I most emphatically deny both 
of those assumptions. The records conclusively show that 
good women do vote, and every decent citizen knows that 
the overwhelming majority of women are moral, are intelligent, 
and are thoughtful and reputable; and they are as solicitous 
about the moral welfare of the community and society as the 
men are; and, in fact, more so. I have never heard of a 
woman being prosecuted or even seriously charged with the 
commission of a crime in regard to an election. I have heard 
it repeatedly stated—and I believe it is true—that the men 
are guilty of 99 per cent of all political corruption in Colorado. 

There may possibly be a few very rare cases where a woman 
has been implicated in some political crookedness, but if there 
are any such cases that I have never heard of you will find 
that she was put up to it by some men who were trying to 
shield themselves behind her, and there will be 99 men more 
guilty than she. And when it comes to the exercising of the 
elective franchise, I am absolutely certain that for every 
woman who may have been justly chargeable with any wrong- 
doing there will be 99 men who are more guilty. We have sent 
a good many men to jail and some to the penitentiary; and, of 
course, some of them may sometimes attempt to hide behind 
the skirt of some woman of whom they have tried to make a 
stool pigeon. But it is not true that women in any appreciable 
number whatever voluntarily enter into any kind of political 
fraud. They are intensely in favor of clean politics and honest 
elections. In fact, the good moral influence of women is 
splendidly demonstrated in politics. Generally speaking, 
throughout the entire State there has been a wonderful change 
in the places and manner of holding elections in Colorado. The 
meetings for the caueuses and the polling places are all in 
respectable places, and there is no rowdyism or disturbances 
whatever about the polls; and our political conventions, while 
they are intensely exciting and the interest runs high, because 
Coloradoans are wide awake and ambitious people, at the same 
time all public meetings are conducted in an orderly manner 
and no woman need hesitate to attend them either as a delegate 
or as a spectator. 

No one claims that all women are honorable, and political 
power may occasionally uncover some moral weakness. But 
women are by far the most virtuous, most moral, and equally 
intelligent half of our pepulation. A people will have a 
ernment just as good as, and no better than, they are. 

One sure way of answering the question as to whether or not 
equal suffrage increases corruption in politics is to inquire who 
are the opponents of equal suffrage. Some of our opponents 
seem to get great satisfaction. over the assertion that a ma- 
jority of the socialists in Los Angeles voted for equal suffrage. 
They do not mention that Emma Goldman, the most notorious 
anarchist in this country, is going about the country lecturing 
on “Why I am not a woman suffragist.” 

Everyone who knows anything about woman suffrage or 
about human nature, or who has had anything to do with publie 
affairs or politics, knows that the vicious and criminal! vote is 
always cast solidly against equal rights for women. All those 
who thrive upon the violation of the law in any way or upon 
eorruption in polities are the bitterest enemies of woman 
Every gambler, every ballot-box stuffer, every political 
thug, every dive keeper, every depraved denizen of the red-light 
districts and all of their associates, everyone who is opposed 
to public decency, every professional debaucher of the public 
morals, and every conceivable variety of crook in the world is 
viciously and desperately opposed to women being enfranchised, 


goyv- 


and they never cease exhausting their vocabulary cursing 
woman suffrage. 
DOES IT DOUBLE THE IGNORANT OR FOREIGN OR CRIMINAL VoTER? 


As there are one-third more girls than boys attending 


the 
high schools of this country, the women are very rapidly b 


volm- 
According to the last census, the 


| iftiterate men of this country very greatly outnumber the illiter- 


ate women. Therefore, extending the franchise to women will 
actually increase the proportion of intelligent voters. More- 
over, extending the franchise to women will very largely in- 
crease the number of native-born voters, because there are in 
the United States over 12 times as many native-born women as 
foreign born. It is also a matter of record that a less proportion 
of the foreign born than the native born vote, and as 


there are 





much fewer women than men immigrants the enfranchisement 
of women will therefore doubly tend to minimize the influence 
of the foreign vote. 

Another important feature is that the foreign women are 


usually much better in morals and intelligence than the foreign 
men, to whom the ballot is already given. 
According to the census of 1910. there 


are in the United 
States 7,500,000 foreign males and 5,800,000 foreign females— 
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that is, 129 foreign males to every 100 females of the same 


class. A foreign vote is objectionable only so far as it is an 
ignorant vote. Intelligent foreigners, both men and women, are 
usually very acceptable citizens. We also notice another inter- 
esting feature in this connection in Colorado, and that is that, 


owing to their Old World ideas which the foreigners bring with 
them, the foreign women vote but very little indeed until they 
become quite thoroughly Americanized. 

While on ordinary questions the foreign-woman vote would 
be very much like the native-woman vote, and would, to quite 
a large degree, duplicate the men’s vote, that would not be true 
of special questions affecting women and children or the home 
or matters of morality or questions of decency. This is one of 
the main points of the equal-suffrage question. And if women 
take the moral and humane side on questions affecting the wel- 
fare of the home and the good of society, it is of comparatively 
little importance whether or not on other questions their votes 
are duplicates. The taxes paid by women will very much more 
than meet the cost of printing and counting the extra ballots, 
Moreover, in a democracy like ours it is of the greatest im- 
portance and benefit to the whole people, both men and women, 
that all of the population interest themselves in all public 
questions. It has been repeatedly stated that a republic is 
sound at heart only when all of its adult members take an 
ardent interest in its affairs. Too many votes can not possibly 
be cast in a right cause in a democracy which lives and breathes 
by the public opinion of the men and women who compose it. 

“There is in this country no lack in our politics of business 
ability, executive talent, or shrewdness of any kind. But there 
is much danger of lack of conscience, character, and humanity. 
The business interests, which appeal more specially to men, 
are well looked after; but the moral and humanitarian inter- 
ests, which appeal more specially to women, are too apt to be 
neglected. 

DO WOMEN READILY UNDERSTAND POLITICS? 


The ludicrous assertion that women should not be allowed to 
vote because they do not know enough is only equaled in an- 
tiquity and absurdity by the little, old, familiar verse: 

Mother, dear, may I go swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter; 

Go hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 


The women of Seattle knew enough to fire a crooked mayor 
in about 15 minutes after they were given the ballot; and they 
knew enough again, a few days ago, to defeat him for reelection. 

Women learn how to vote mighty quickly. They do not have 
to serve any apprenticeship to know the difference between de- 
cency and corruption or between an honest man and a crook. 
She always knows the difference between good and bad govern- 
ment and everything pertaining to educational matters or mat- 
ters affecting the home, and all politicians will very soon learn 
that she is exceedingly alert and well informed upon all moral 
questions and questions affecting society and good government 
and clean candidates. She comprehends intuitively and in- 
stinctively. In fact, on questions of that kind she is much more 
interested than men, and the advice of every married woman is 
of great assistance to her husband. In reality, on all questions 
of that kind, instead of a husband voting his wife there is a 
great deal more likelihood of the wife voting the husband. 

It is utterly absurd and idiotic to assert that women are not 
sufficiently intelligent to vote. And even if they had no more 
intelligence than the ignorant portions of the male population 
that vote, they have a great deal more honesty than the men 
have, and honesty is needed in politics of the present day even 
more than intelligence. They certainly have sufficient intelli- 
gence to decide whether they are properly governed and who 
they will be governed by. 

THE DEVELOPING POWER OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


Responsibility is one of the greatest instruments of education, 
both morally and intellectually, and woman never will become 
thoroughly versed in matters of politics until she is given the 
opportunity of studying them under the stimulus and check of 
responsibility. 

When we consider her handicaps—not merely her natural 
handicaps but the unnatural hardships imposed upon her by 


civilization and sentiment—when we consider that for ages she | 


has been discouraged from trying to do anything outside of 
the home, it is no wonder that she can not do all things as 
well as men. Lack of ambition always limits efficiency. The 
wonder is that she does so many things as well as she does. 
Politically speaking, women are somewhat like uneducated 
children. They need to be given the aid and stimulus of suffi- 
cient imagination to know what the lack of education or of 
responsible citizenship means. 





The great economic questions of to-day affect the women just 
as much as they do the men. Their interests are mutual! ‘and 
equal, and her enfranchisement has conclusively proven in the 
six Western States that the result is a more enlightened and 
better balanced citizenship and a truer democracy. It has been 
Said that the more civilization advances the more the interests 
of men and women coincide and the more the suppression of 
their proper sphere has decreased. 

One-fifth of all the women of this country have been com. 
pelled to go into the field of business and take positions former|y 
held by men and are actively earning their own support. The 
ballot is just as imperatively necessary to them as it is to the 
men. It is not only contrary to the principles of fair dealing to 
deny the women the right to vote, but this country needs the 
influence of her ballot, as will be conclusively shown by the 
result of her vote wherever it has been given to her. It seems 
to me infamous that women should be longer classed as politica] 
nonentities, the same as lunatics, Chinamen, criminals, and c)jj- 
dren. While there is a good reason for excluding all of those 
political nonentities excepting women, there is no good reason 
under heaven for excluding an intelligent woman from trying 
to better the conditions which affect her by the use of the ballot. 

There is no argument or objection ever made against woman 
suffrage that has not been conclusively disproved by the facts in 
the States where it has been tried. She has improved and 
adorned the offices she has held and the laws she has helped to 
make and made better the politics of our State, as she does 
everything else she touches, 

A woman who is self-centered and satisfied with the gratifiea 
tion of her appetite and vanities is not the highest ideal of our 
race and is not performing her highest duty to society or to 
humanity. 

Back here in the East at the present time and in the discus 
sion of the subject before the committee we hear some of the 
same old arguments that we heard in Colorado 20 years ago, 
when the campaign was on for woman suffrage in our State, 
and it is in the light of all these subsequent years that we look 
back at the absurd and ridiculous claims that were made at 
that time. Those objections have been demonstrated beyond 
question to have all been based upon prejudice, bias, and fi 
titious assumption. 

There were in our State a number of women who, before they 
were enfranchised, did not want to vote. Since then nearly al! 
of them have been faithfully performing their duty. 

In all of the States in the Union where men have been con- 
pelled to yield up some of their so-called inalienable rights and 
divide some of their assumed natural sphere with women it has 
been discovered that women can really cast an intelligent ballot; 
that equality in a material sphere works out to the betterment 
of both and to the welfare of society; and that equa! politica! 
right in those States is not any more listed as one of the ab 
surdities. 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE IS FDUCATING AND BROADENING. 


I have heard it said that the greatest school of life is the 
ballot box. The present world movement for the enfranclise 
ment of women shows that under the influence of advanced 
civilization the nations of the earth are becoming ready for 
universal suffrage and the conception of society which it in- 
plies. Feminism is a world movement. It is a part of the 
eternal forward march of the human race toward a genuine 
democracy. The whole history of the development of civiliza- 
tion is merely the story of broadening the channel of human 
liberty and opportunity. All over the world woman is doing 
and thinking more effectively than ever before. 

An eminent author has stated that the most impressive and 
portentous development of our twentieth century social order 
is the woman problem. What is the race going to do with the 
woman? And what is the woman going to do with the race? 

When you consider that women started at the zero point in 
this country a hundred years ago, with customs and her owt 
sentiment against her, and that her admission to the colieges 
designed for men was contested more stubbornly than her orig! 
nal admission to the primary school had been, we must admit 
that her rise in the educational world is a brilliant feat. It 
certainly has forever disposed of the argument that sie 's 
unable. 

Women’s clubs are a wonderfully educational movement. !t 
is within the memory of most of us when the American wore! 
first began to form themselves into clubs. At first they were 
merely little local literary organizations. Afterwards the 1a‘ 
ters affecting the welfare of the community were taken \)) for 
consideration; and then the women commenced forming *'i'° 
federations and afterwards national federations; and to) 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, working in conjune 
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ith the International Council of Women, are doing a 


sondertalli beneficial and humane work for the amelioration 
of the conditions of women all over the world. 

women’s organizations thoroughly realize that their 
cause for the betterment of humanity can be best advanced by 
eiviug the women the ballot. It is rapidly coming to a condi- 
tion where the intelligent women of the world are making this 
al for equal rights on the ground of natural justice, on the 
grot J of the highest expediency, and on the ground of the 
abstract right of all women to all possible means of education, 
and all civil rights and privileges which the men enjoy. 


The change in the status of women has been so enormous 
during the past 50 years that to-day the opinion of educated 
women can no longer be ignored by educated men. Some one 
has suid that the demands of woman suffrage is only one of 
ward symbols of the stupendous evolution which has 
taken plaee during the last 50 years. 
, The women of Colorado are quite largely members of various 

nd they wield an influence that is hardly conceivable by 
. who do not live in the State. They do not only have all 
; there are in other States, but they also have political 
nd there is a great deal of family discussion of public 
=, which all has an unquestionable tendency to educate 


clubs, 


ily. 
ment and improvement, and increased development means intel- 
tion and patriotism. 
. often heard it said that one of the largest book stores 
er sold more books on political economy, sociology, and 
subjects within six months after women were enfran- 
| an during the entire previous 20 years. 
vestion but what the possession of the right to vote creates 

incentive to broader thoughts and greater interest in man- 
kind | womankind for their mutual development. 

THD SCHOOLS OF COLORADO. 


ronden not only the mind of the wife, but the members of 
Increased responsibility causes increased develop- 


There is no | 





In portion to our American, white, female population the | 


‘and the increase in our school population in Colorado 

than in any male-suffrage State in the Union; and the 
1 county superintendents and the nearly 700 women m@n- 
f our school boards are a perpetual guaranty that, in pro- 

to our financial resources, our schools are certainly as 
cood, and I believe they are by far the best of any State in 
t » | 1) 

I was the principal of the Leadville High School in 1881-82, 
! iSS4-1886 was the county superintendent of that county, 
ind I have ever since taken an active interest in the schools and 
our State. 
Tl fe of a nation depends on the welfare of its children. 
lorado spends more money per capita on her schools than 
er State in the Union. There is no difference made in 
ries of teachers on account of sex. 


wi ‘ 


colle s of 


a right to legal pretection, and their mothers, who are their 
natural and best guardians, have a right to be given every means 
for their protection. 
not a ehild in Colorado but what has a seat in a 
ind is guarded by law compelling its parents to allow it 
to school. Does anyone believe for a moment that if the 
id the power to make themselves felt in the adminis- 
of publie affairs that there would be to-day 100,000 chil- 
(ren on half-time in the schools of New York City and 25,000 


is 


tratic 


a), 
iout seats in schools in the city of Philadelphia and an equal 
Proportion in Chicago and many other large cities in this coun- 
{ Does any sane person believe that if the women of this 


unt had a vote it would have taken 50 years to have 
passed the bill that just passed Congress creating a Federal bu- 
reau for the protection of children? 


The statistics will show that, 
Practically speaking, there are no illiterate yoters in the State 
of Colorado. A very large part of our population is American 
born. The foreign-born voters must be fully naturalized citi- 
zens and must have resided at least one year in our State; 


ther 
oa fully identified and acquainted with our affairs and con- 
‘ Women have equal suffrage in school elections, I believe, in 30 
“tates of the Union. Has anyone ever had the effrontery to 
‘ssert that their influence has contaminated or had any evil 
effect upon sehool elections or made less effective the teaching 
or moral instruction in those States? There never was a moral 
law Started anywhere in any State in this Republic but what 
it has had the approval of a great majority of the women and 
ae os ae would support it if they were given the power to 
ont . uveryone knows that there is a much stronger propen- 
ao a oa than in men toward the discharge of duties relat- 
itlone ild life. Their moral, educational, and health con- 
‘tons depend largely upon woman for development, and she 


The children have | 


efore neither men nor women are allowed to vote until they | 
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can not efficiently discharge these obligations without concern- 


ing herself as to the laws regulating such affairs. If she is 


given the ballot she then has the power to safeguard the chil- 
dren by giving to them the protection of important laws. 


It 
is said that in many States where women have a right to vote 
upon school elections that the women pay compafatively little 
attention to them. That may be true where there is no special 
interest or moral question involved and where the candidates 
are equally worthy. But where one candidate represents the 
moral and another the immoral side of questions affecting the 
welfare of children the women invariably take an active in 
terest, and it is needless to say that they are always on the side 
of decency. 

In the State of Colorado women have always had the right to 
vote in school elections; and it is true that they formerly paid 
comparatively little attention to it, excepting, as I have stated, 
when some moral issue was at stake. But since they have been 
given the full right and responsibility of voting, tens of thou 
sands of women vote at every election who never in former days 
thought of voting at a school election. 

Another helpful and healthful feature is that prominent 
women—wives of men in well-to-do circumstances—who have 
no children, or whose children have grown up, are beginning 
more and more to recognize the obligations which they owe to 
others not so fortunate in personal protection; and large num- 
bers of them spend a great deal of time and money in their 
efforts and successful determination of bettering the laws and 
conditions, surrounding the children of the poor and helpless. 
A glance at the laws, which I have given, will convince anyone 
that the enfranchisement of women has exercised a beneficent 
influence upon the public schools, and toward bettering all 
school conditions, and for the general protection and welfare of 
the. youth of our Commonwealth. 

It has been stated that “ Women the world over are reform- 
ers.” That is unquestionably true, and it is equally true that 
women are progressive. But they are sanely and conservatively 
progressive. They are never fanatical or revolutionary. They 
are wisely discriminating and shrewd in their public actions. 
They interest themselves primarily in things of the home, things 
that make for purity, decency, and humanity; movements that 
are more social than political; matters that pertain to educa 
tion, morals, civic beauty, charities and corrections, sanitation 


of schoolhouses, charitable and reformatory institutions, and 
specially and above all, everything relating to children. 
ELECTION-DAY CUSTOMS IN COLORADO. 
One of the greatest outrages that has ever been perpetrated 
upon any class of public-spirited aud splendid citizens is the i: 


famous misrepresentations sent out by touri erities. and 
anonymous liars about election-day customs in Colorado: and 
to us the amazing part of it is, why the eastern press will sw 
low and publish such stuff without ever making the t 
effort to verify it, and, in fact, positively refuse to publish the 
truth about the actual facts in the suffrage States. The r 
is the general public have imbibed a large per cent of the lur 
slanderous, and mercenary libels concerning woman suffr 
An election day in Colorado is in no way different from e! 
tion day in States where only male suffrage obtains, exc 
that there is an entire lack of drunkenness and disorder of ever 
kind. Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, in a public address, recently said 
that in 17 years of her actual experience she had never yet seen 
an intoxicated man or heard an oath or seen a discourteous ac- 
tion toward any woman at the polling places. 

My wife goes to the polls with me, and she, like all other 
women, always votes absolutely as she wills, and she never wills 
to vote for a bad man, even if he is on my ticket. The slanders 
which we hear about woman suffrage not only debase the peo- 
ple who utter them, but they are an impeachment of the decency 
and honesty of womanhood everywhere. 

In residence sections the polling place is usually at a private 
house. There is never the least disorder at the polls, no dis- 
courtesy or offense of any kind. It is not as trying and does 
not require as long as it does to go to a dry-goods or grocery 
store. Women often sit beside the men as judges of elections, 
and nearly always two women act as clerks of election. Women 
attend political meetings quite generally, and their presence 
always insures order and decorous procedure. 

I have never seen any serious disturbance at any political 
meeting in my State nor witnessed the slightest disorder at 
polling place during the past 18 years. The women ofte! 
their babies to the polls in a gocart. 

A man must give his exact age, while a woman only swears 
she is over 21 years old. 

Husband and wife, father and daughter, brothers and sis- 
ters, or women in pairs or little groups go to the polls to- 
gether as to any other meeting. No political party nor the 
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officials of any party would think of leeating a polling place 
anywhere where a woman would hesitate to go. The polls are 
as much protected as the post office or any other respectable 
place. Every man shows the utmost respect to every woman 
at the polls. There is no electioneering within 100 feet of the 
polls. Ever*thing about the polling booth is courteous and 
orderly. Immoral wemen do net disturb or trouble good 
women any more at the polls than they do at a store or at a 
theater. Generally speaking, there are no saloons in the resi- 
dence portions of any city or town, and I would say ninety-five 
precinets out of every hundred in the State have no saloons in 
them, and in ninety-nine out of every hundred precincts im the 
State there are no immoral women. Women are nothing like 
as venal as men naturally, and, in fact, there is never any 
attempt made to eorrupt then. 
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phere of decency and respectability to the voting places, In | 


the elections they are treated with all due respect and make 
election day one of pleasure instead of one of riet and drunk- 
enness. 

Polling places are not only im proper and convenient build- 
ings, but they are always erderly and clean. 


There is no} 


smoking or swearing or unseemly conduet of any kind. The | 


individual dignity of women is strengthened by the ballot. I 


never knew ef a woman being even embarrassed at the polls | 


or at any public meeting. While the women take as much 
interest in voting as do the men, they do not neglect their 
home duties by standing on the streets talking politics. 

The difference between “influence” and “pawer” can 
readily be seen by comparing the results in Colorado and in 
other States where women do not vote. The women of our 
State have lost nene of their influence, but they have in addi- 
tion the power of the constituency, and the men of our moun- 
tain republic who are chivalrous enough to do the women 
justice are chivalrous enough still to keep them enthromed by 
their sides. 

RESULT OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

I have lived tn Colorado for 31 years and have taken an 
active part in public affairs during practically all ef that 
time. I personally know the condition of politics before and 
since woman suffrage was granted; and while my judgment 
may not coincide with some others, I certainly have no reason 
for making any erroneous statements or expressing other than 
my candid judgment, and I can honestly and conscientiously 
say that I do not know of any bad effects whatevere that 
woman suffrage has had in the State of Colorado, and I do 
knew of enough good that they have accomplished to fill many 
volumes. 

At the time it was adopted in Colorado people both feared 
and expected too much as a result of woman suffrage. In fact, 
the enthusiasts for every reform hope for more than they 
realize, while the opponents always fear the worst possible 
results. Woman suffrage has not brought about the millennium. 
It has not entirely changed human nature nor abolished dis- 
honesty or crime. But, in the language of Colorado’s grand old 
man, Senator Henry M. Teller— 

Woman suffrage has resulted in nothing that is objectionable and, in 
much that is advantageous. 

I believe I could prepare a list of at least a thousand bene- 
ficial results of equal suffrage in Colorado and an equal number 
of reasons why women should vote. I will not at all attempt 
to enumerate them, but in addition to those I have already men- 
tioned will merely give in a very general and possibly somewhat 
disconnected way some of the results as I see them. 

Equal suffrage has unquestionably cempelled a very great 
improvement in the standing and moral character of the candi- 
dates nominated for office by all political parties. 

It has equally impreved the political conventions, assemblies, 
and public meetings and the management of all the different 
political campaigns previous to elections. 

It has made much more erderly and better polling places and 
election-day customs have wonderfully improved. 

It has greatly improved the interest of both men and women 
in the public affairs of the State and the municipalities. 

It educates and broadens a woman’s sphere of information, 
and makes her take a more intelligent interest in public affairs. 
It makes her more companionable, and consequently increases 
her intellectual standing, dignity, and influence. 

It is a family bond and tie that binds the husband and wife 
together. 

In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the best and often 
the only political adviser a Colorade politician has is his. wife. 
Any reasonable fair-minded person who has ever lived in Cole- 
rado six menths knows that eur women count for a great deal 
more, there is more attention paid to their wishes, and mueh 
greater weight given te their opinions and judgment than there 





is or ever was in any State where they are denied the 
that equal suffrage gives them. 

Some one has said that in eur political conventions 4 few 
women are as good as a whole squad of police. Our women gre 
well advised; their judgment is good. Their opinions are en. 
tithed to and nearly always receive due respect. It is true that 
more or less political chicanery always has, and probably 
always will, exist among some politicians in the State. not 
because of, but in spite of woman suffrage. Just the sume as 
crime exists, not because of criminal laws, but in spite of them 

At this fall’s election there will be nearly a million women 
who will vete for the next President of the United States, anq 
their influence will determine which way will be east the 37 


power 


| electoral votes in the States of Colorado, California, Washing- 
In fact, women give an atmos- | 


ten, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming. 
IT MAS TAKEN OUR SCHOOLS OUT OF POLITICS. 

Equal suffrage has almost entirely taken our schools out of 
politics. One of our prominent educators recently said that 
there is more polities in school matters in any one block of any 
large eity in this country than there is in the entire 104,00) 
square miles of Colorado soil. 

The ballot is the woman’s peaceable, orderly, and dignified 
assertion and effective execution of her judgment and wil!. Aj! 
the old shopwern arguments against woman suffrage that | 
used to hear from my grandparents when I was a boy seem so 
ridiculous nowadays that they are a ludicrous curiosity to us 
people in Colorado. But those relies of feudalism seen to be 
still current baek here in the East, in keeping up the ancient 
bugaboo against the best, the most intelligent, and most patriotic 
women on this planet asserting the God-given right of every 
human being of self-protection. And when the undisputable 
faets of many years of actual practical tests conclusively and 
overwhelmingly demonstrates the unqualified falsity of al! those 
antiquated absurdities—demonstrate that they have become de- 
liberate slanders on the women of this country—our oppouents 
are now in desperation resorting to all kinds of misrepresenta- 
tion as to the faets in our Western States. And what provokes 
us is that these slanderers very often, to use a slang expression, 
“@et away” with their outrageous assertions because, at a dis. 
tance of from two to three thousand miles away, with no one to 
contradict them, their positive statements are partially accepted. 

While the 150 good laws enacted through the efforts of our 
women speak many volumes of publie records in their behalf, 
yet it is in the lecal city, town, and eounty polities that women 
exert the mest direct influence. The nearer the home the 
greater the good; such is apparently the philosophy of her in- 
terest. Municipal government and school government at home 
are her special fort, and it would take many more volunies to 
enumerate the beneficial results ef her moral and humi:ne in- 
meg in municipal and educational affairs throughout the 
State. 

The composite judgment of all the governors of the six equal- 
suffrage Siates is that women are more conscientious about the 
right of suffrage than men are. Women are much more careful! 
abeut advising themselves concerning the personnel of the ticket 
than the men are; and she is fully capable of so marking her 
tieket as to express her individual choice, and that choice is 
always for the uplift of politics. No one need ever fer to 
trust to the women the welfare and good of the community, 
because their influence invariably tends toward the betterment 
of our moral, political, and civic environments. Equal suffrage 
has accomplished all that anyone could reasonably expect, aud 
much more. 

Women everywhere being confessedly the most moral, the 
most sober portion of the American people, it is inconceivable 
to us how anyone ean dread their influence in public lif* 

E believe the securing of universal franchise for the women of 
this country would be the greatest step in advancement that 
civilization has made in centuries. There never has been 4 
good law enacted in the State of Colorado in the past 19 years 
that the women have not actively worked for. 

The women of Colorado are more in favor of law and order 
and social morality than the men. The women on the various 
boards have brought about many beneficia! reforms in our Stite 
institutions. No honest man need ever have any fear «! the 
results of woman suffrage. Every crook may well fenr i'. be 
eause self-preservation is the first law of nature. With US 
woman suffrage has long since ceased to be an experimen! i 
any sense. [It is well tried, thoroughly approved, and a })era- 
nent principle of our Government. The woman vote is a <reat! 
and never-failing foundation or backgreund of moral su))))0r 
Some one has said it is in their dynamic vital force for “004 
that woman suffrage has made its greatest contribution t ‘he 
public welfare. The good effect of the infranchiseme!' and 
the intelligent and public spirit of the women of Colorau® % 
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ne of the greatest gains to the State and to themselves. Citi- 
ie ‘h men and women, with intelligence, public spirit, and | 


0 ‘y that-ean withstand public temptations are what are 
seal ded for the welfare of a community. Women are much 
terested in public affairs than they used to be before 
tnined the franchise, and our politicians now deal more 

with home and social questions. There is no place 
vorld where the women vote where they have suffered 
either of dignity or domesticity. 
i suffrage safeguards the home by sc ientific laws. But 
« influenee has not only been felt in passing good laws, 

forcibly in the prevention of the passage of bad laws 

venting the repeal or injurious amendment of many 
vs. All women do not join in this work; in fact, a ma- 
» not: but a large number do, and no large number of 
‘oy either organized or not, do join in such work. Individu- 
men help. 
suffrage simply applies to the political sphere that 
ies that secures the best results in the 
domestic S] , the mutual cooperation of men and women for 
he il val san general welfare. It is in the line of the gen- 
ation of the race; it represents 


hres loss, 


hy 


pri ‘ e ol 


| 
! * spe 


rhe proof of the pudding is in the eating. Women by the | 
hundreds of thousands are voting in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington, California, New Zealand, Australia, Fin- 
ind. aud Norway. Women have municipal suffrage throughout 
England, Scotland, Treland, and many of the English colonies, 
and L believe she now has practically full equal rights in Swe- 
AT Iceland, and Denmark. In some of these countries the 
women have been voting for generations; and in all of those 


es and States put together the opponents of woman suf- 
never thus far been able to find anything detrimen- 
cause of woman suffrage, or even find a corporal’s 


frage have 


evard of reputable men who would publicly say that it had 
duced any bad results. On the other hand, thousands of 


prominent and best men in all of those States and 
countries have repeatedly testified unqualifiedly to the good re- 


sults of woman suffrage. 
uttempt, without giving the literal quotations, to give | 
synopsis of what hundreds of men and women have said in 
public speeches or put on record in addresses or articles in vari- 
s magazines. They assert, in substance, that as a result of 
equa iffrnge fewer politicians and more good citizens are 
elected to office; that women are the best citizens and can not 


he corrupted; that there is no bribery, and no corruption of 
wi ‘'s yotes at any election; that no campaign orator in a 


stl eech ever dares to tell a story that is not clean; that 
ho idute dares cater to the immoral-woman vote; that no 


party dares nominate a candidate of known bad morals; and 
that every party in determining and selecting its candidates is 
compelled to, and does, select men against the character of whom 
the women can say nothing. They unite in saying that woman 
suffrage purifies the body politic; that the moral, educational, 
iid humane legislation desired by women can be secured more 
easily the women yote; that the ballot leads to fair treat- 
nent of women in publie service; that it is the quickest, easiest, 
ud most dignified and least conspicuous way of influencing 
public affairs; that the ballot is a great educator, and that the 
women become more practical and more wise by using it; 


that 
women’s influence being lessened by the ballot, it is 
increased; that in States where women vote there is far 
(forcement of the laws which protect working girls; 

have never known an instance where the use of the 
as caused a woman to lose her womanliness or neglect 
or her family; that there is no just cause or basis for 


nstead of 
greatly 


they 


jolitical inequality between men and women; and that, tested 
by tusl experience, equal suffrage means better laws, better 
candidates, better government, and consequently a better society. 
Gov. John F. Shafroth, of Colorado, says: 
4 \ S pre — in politics has introduced an independent element 
q mpels ‘tter nominations. It has been a great success in 
I Wenaa will always be found upon the moral side of every 
: It can not be that our mothers, sisters, and wives would 
1a vthing but an elevating influence on government. 
G 


Joseph M. Carey, of Wyoming, has issued a public state- 
thin the last 830 days, in which he says: 


‘can [in Wyoming] exercises her right to vote and hold office as 
\ of course. | am satisfied that women’s influence in political 
as been good. I know it has been a great advantage to women. 
n schools and in young womanhood make preparations to ‘ 
of responsibility in civil as well as in official life. Not 2 
‘he voters would deprive woman of her rights in this State. 
e last few years I have been more strongly impressed that it 
ro ht that women should vote and hold office because of the fact 
: ny women have come into very important and responsible 


a higher civilization ; it | 
increases the power of those things that make for righteousness. | 


cs. citi | 
| 
| 
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Ex-Gov. Hunt, of Idaho, says: 
The woman vote has compelled not only State conventions, but, more 
particularly, county conventions of both parties to select the cleanest 


and best material for public 
Judge Ben Lindsey, 
One of the greatest 


office. 
of Denver, says: 
advantages of woman suffrage Is the 


fear on the 


part of the machine politician to name men of immoral character. 
While many bad men have been elected in spite of woman suffrage, 
they heve not been elected because of woman suffrage. If the women 
alone had a vote, it would result in a class of men in public office 
whose character for morality, honesty, and courage would be of a 
pen er order. 

He further Says: 

We have In Colorado the most advanced laws of any State in the 
Union for the care and protection of the home and the children These 
laws, in my opinion, would not exist at this time if it were not for the 
powerful influence of woman suffrage 

He also states that the juvenile court in the city of Denver 
would not be in existence, and that even if it was, he would not 


be its judge if it had not been for the woman vote. Both party 
organizations have been against him for years and he has been 
nominated upon independent or citizens’ tickets and elected by 
the women by overwhelming majorities. 

It is universally conceded among all those who are in position 
to know that equal suffrage has raised new standards of public 
service, of political morality, and of official honesty. 

Before the franchise was granted, women’s property rights 
in Colorado bad all been fairly well secured, and since that time 
the last discrimination has been removed; so that with respect 
to property. women are on a basis of perfect equality with men. 

The splendid record of equal suffrage in Colorado for nearly 
20 years is not only utterly ignored by the antisuffragists, but 
is brazenly denied. Defiantly disregarding all facts and figures, 
prejudiced scribblers have rushed roughshod over honor, hon- 
esty, and decency in a desperate effort to secure something for 
their muckraking magazines that could be distorted into a 
showing or pretense that equal suffrage has proven a failure 
in Colorado. Only the people of the State can fully appreciate 
the infamous extremes to which irresponsible falsity 
rility have been carried by venal writers and 
facts from which the true value of equal suffrage can be argued 
with mathematical certainty are easily obtainable. The ordi- 
nary honest man is not vicious in his opposition to equal suf- 
fra Some writer has said that with him it is more a matter 
of sex antagonism,.or a survival of the feudal instinct. While 
there are undoubtedly many reputable men in Colorado and also 
quite a number of good women who are still opposed to woman 
suffrage, certainly no man or woman would ever dare advance 
the so-called arguments that are in vogue in the East. 
one in our State knows that the Colorado women 
in strength and efficiency without the of 
womanliness or sacrifice of any valuable traits. 
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SAMPLE “ ARGUMENTS” JUAL SUFFRAGE. 


An opponent quotes a newspaper interview with a former 


United States district judge in Colorado, published a good many 
years ago, in which he is reported as saying, “If it were to be 
done over again, the people of Colorado would defeat woman 
suffrage by an overwhelming majority.” Woman suffrage was 
originally granted in Colorado merely by an act of the legisla- 
ture, and ratified by a referendum vote, in the fall of 18995 


This was done under 2 peculiar clause of the State constitution, 
which allowed the ballot to be extended to women in that 
Yor eight years woman suffrage existed only as a statute, not 
as a part of the constitution. Since that judge expressed the 
opinion that the people of Colorado would repeal it if they 


wily. 


could, Colorado has, in 1901, amended the part of her constitu- 
tion relating to the qualifications of electors, and formally 


struck out the word “male” and incorporated woman suffrag 
into the constitution itself by a majority three times as large as 
it received when first submitted and adopted in 1803. There 
have been a few ladies in the State who on certain occasions 
have expressed their disapproval of woman suffrage. Everyone 
has a perfect right to express his or her opinions, and I am not 
going to criticize them. 

I make no reference to them, but will call atte 
trait of human nature. We have all noticed sma} 
especially some of them who are raised with a silver spoon, 
humored too much, and are badly spoiled and headstr: 
if they can not always have things all their own way, will not 
play. Everybody can not be elected or nominated to 
office, and everybody can not dictate who shall be nominated 
or what officials shall do after they are elected 

Women, especially during the past few years, 
have become thoroughly well qualified, use thei! 
discriminately and wisely in the selection of « 
result is that the women’s vote has been the 
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a great many men and some women who had political aspira- 
tions in our State; and while many defeated candidates and 
thwarted politicians have been good losers, some of them have 
not. And after every convention and every campaign there are 
a few people who are thoroughly convinced that woman suf- 
frage is an ignominious failure, and the way they conclusively 
prove it is by admitting it in the eastern papers. Of course, 
that may be convincing to some people, but it hardly is to 
thinking people. And yet any disgruntled politician or disap- 
pointed candidate or woman whose pride has been piqued can 
give out a statement and it will be eagerly seized upon by the op- 
position press of the whole United States and heralded from one 
end of the country to the other. The only surprising thing to 
me about it is that in 19 years the antisuffragists never seem 
to have but twice been able to get any statements of that kind, 
which was done a few years ago and published in a rabid anti- 
suffragist periodical and are being repeated ever since and 
put in the hearings again, here, now. 

Some thoughtless or malicious individuals have asserted that 
the ballot has had a bad moral effect on women. If this were 
true, the ministers would certainly be likely to have found it 
out. In 1910 Mrs. Julia Ward Howe addressed a circular let- 
ter of inquiry to all the Episcopal clergymen and to all the 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and Presbyterian ministers 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho; also to Sunday school 
superintendents and to editors. She asked whether the effects 
of equal suffrage were good or bad. The results of her investi- 
gation were tabulated and published in the Woman’s Journal 
of October 15, 1910. The replies of the Episcopal clergymen 
were in favor more than 2 to 1; of Baptist ministers, 7 to 1; 
of the Congregational ministers, about 8 to 1; of the Methodist 
ministers, more than 10 to 1; and of the Presbyterian minis- 
ters, more than 11 to 1. The answers from the editors were 
in favor 8 to 1. In all, 624 replies were received, of which 62 
were opposed, 46 in doubt, and 516 in favor. These figures 
speak for themselves. 

It is a maxim in war and politics, and we sometimes follow 
it in the House of Representatives, namely, learn what your 
adversary wants and then do the other thing. Every vicious 
interest in the country would a thousand times rather continue 
to contend with women’s “ indirect influence” than try to cope 
with women’s votes. 

A fellow that is no good can usually inveigle some good girl 
into marrying him, but he can not fool the entire female popu- 
lation, and when he runs for office they will quickly size him 
up and, in the language of the street, hand him what is coming 
to him. 

PRODUCES BETTER NOMINATIONS. 


Women always inquire about the character of candidates. 
Everyone knows that neither party loyalty nor any other in- 
fluence can prevent the great majority of women from scratch- 
ing their tickets for good nominees as against bad ones. The 
result is, there is not a State in the Union where the moral 
character of all the nominees of all leading parties and their 
standing as good citizens in the community is any higher, if 
it is as high, as it is in Colorado. It makes no difference how 
much electioneering there may be done in behalf of the party 
nominees, when a woman goes into the booth and pulls the 
curtain behind her and is left alone with the ballot containing 
50 to 75 names, she remembers having gone over a sample of 
that ballot before she went in there, and she knows the men 


of the ballot, the same as her husband would do, she does not 
stop there. She goes down the line with her pen, and when 
she stops she has voted what she believes is a good, clean ticket. 
I think one of the greatest benefits that has come to Colorado, 
and will unquestionably come to any State, as the result of 
woman suffrage is the fact that is universally recognized, and 
which no honest man who knows what he is talking about will 
deny, that woman suffrage has brought about a better class of 
nominations for all offices. They are always specially con- 
cerned abotit local offices. They always know, or know of, the 
candidates and vote with the greatest discrimination on county 
and city offices. The two parties being so nearly evenly di- 
vided in Colorado, it makes it imperatively necessary for both 
parties to nominate the best men they can possibly select in 
order to secure their election, 

During a campaign in Colorado the women always quietly 
try to learn the character of the nominees on each ticket. The 
questions uppermost in their minds about a candidate are, Is he 
n good man? Is he good to his family? What are the in- 
fluences behind him, and what are his business associates and 
moral surroundings? What kind of an official will he make? 
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Political meetings in Colorado are nearly as largely attended 
by women as by men. Considering their opportunity to go to 
meetings, the attendance of women is larger in proportion than 
the men. My wife is not only the best but in fact the only 
political adviser I ever had;’and every successful public oijj ial 
in Colorado, if he told the truth, would make this sam 
fession. 

Ex-Mayor Robert W. Speer, of Denver, says: 

Woman suffrage has been an important factor for morality and 
ter government in this State. . 

One hundred mayors of the cities and towns of Colorado ang 
the governor and nearly all the State officials issued a pul)ji 
statement some time ago in which they officially asserted tost 
positively that woman suffrage has placed better men in ofijce 
than under the old masculine rule; that a man must now jos. 
sess a good moral character to gain a position within the vif; 
of the people; that anyone who wants good government ought 
to be in favor of woman suffrage; and that our women take as 
much interest in elections as the men and exercise their right of 
citizenship with equal if not better intelligence than the men, 
As a good mother purifies the home, so her influence purities 
society and politics. 

Women are instinctively and invariably opposed to all evils 
that threaten the home or the Nation. Women’s public life js 
under a microscope. The occasional faults or foibles of some of 
them are eagerly seized upon and exaggerated by adverse critics 
as fair examples of the character and conduct of the entire sex. 
A few feather-headed and erratic individuals may be found 
everywhere and in both sexes. But common sense will ulti- 
mately prevail and these biased and wanton criticisms wil! ass 
and the place thereof will know them no more forever. 

COLORADO IS SATISFIED WITH EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Light usually comes from the east, but in this case it is com- 
ing from the west. The logic of a progressive civilization leads 
inevitably to equal suffrage. Any assertion that equal suffrage 
does not work well where it has been tried is either based upon 
inexcusable ignorance or actual dishonesty. A proposition to 
revoke the right of equal suffrage in our State would be over- 
whelmingly defeated by the men themselves. I believe at least 
85 or 90 per cent of the men and fully 95 per cent of the won 
would vote against it. In fact, there is no talk of repealing it. 
There is no discussion about the matter in that way, except 
from other States. We accept universal suffrage in Colorado 
as final. We think no more about women voting than we do 
about bald-headed men voting. They are both intelligent human 
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| beings and good citizens. We would no more think of att 





|} accept new ideas. 


( | Classed almost with the instincts of the race. 
she is going to scratch and those she is going to vote for. And | 


while she usually begins by writing the party name at the top | 


ing to deprive the women of the right to vote than we would of 
surrendering our State charter and reverting to Territori 

days. The principle of the equal rights of women is irre\ 
ocably determined. Woman suffrage will not make a huni 


paradise of society in a day, or in 20 years. But it wil! and 
has helped marvelously to make human society more human aud 
make of this country a true democracy, which is neither ss 
government nor a sex government, but a government of «!! the 


people, for all the people, and by all the people. 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE IS SOON COMING IN EVERY CIVILIZED NAT! 

It is the great question of the age. The world is lo: 
Custom has always been a tyrant 
minds of men. Reforms have always been viewed with 
picion. A stubborn attitude of resistance to change 
Some 01 s 
said that there has never been a new doctrine promulgated 
all history that has not met with bitter resistance, and 
it is a safe general proposition that any conduct wi 
variance with an established custom will first be regarded as 
immoral, immodest, or at least unbecoming. These cha 
istics of the race constitute one of the basie reasons f 
hostile attitude of society on the question of woman Ss! 
It is custom and not reason that women have always 
face in their fight for the ballot. Sneers and misrepresen' 
will temporarily even overcome the command, “ Do unto 5 
as you would have others do unto you.” But the ¢! t 
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| intellects of the humian race have from the beginning of 


zation to the present time acknowledged that naturally v 

are intellectually our equal and morally our superior, 4! 

they are entitled to all the rights that men enjoy. It bas n 
the partisan, the prejudice, the bias, and smaller mind t 
have always desperately opposed any advance of wom 

I sometimes wonder if some of these individuals do not h 
a shrinking consciousness of not being equal to compete Ww 
willing to face the result of fair treatment to women. I can 
not resist having a lingering suspicion that the actio! 
some men are a tacit confession of fear of the risk to \ i 
it would subject their imagined superiority. Practically every 
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uged statesman of the world has denied that any por- 
e human species has a right to preseribe to any other 
3 sphere, its education, or its rights. The sphere of 
n and woman is that sphere which he or she can prop- 
The enfranchisement of women is a constructive meas- 
trv. No oppertunity should ever in our country be 
any human beimg whe has the capacity to work 
is a disgrace to this country and to this enlightened 
o longer disfranchise patriotic and intelligent 
ol of this Republic. There never was a time in the 

f the world when the mass of women was so intelligent, 

ving and public spirited. Jane Addams and Mrs. 

i ravlor Upton and thousands of other noble women, who 
nearly a lifetime been working in this splendid fight 
hood and humanity, are entitled to the encourage- 

r commendation and active support. I glory in the 

hey have enough zeal and patriotism to trample under 

sneers of some of the members of both sexes and to 

their magnificent work to victory. The world has 
nfranchised as patriotic a class of people as the Ameri- 

men are to-day. Patriotism is not confined to the male 

«x. Let us be big enough, broad-minded enough, humane 
“). and honest enough to treat the women of our country 
fairly as they are being treated in China. Let us be men 
neh to give the women a square deal. Let us show to the 
we believe in the Declaration of Independence. Let 

our male oligarchy into a twentieth-century de- 
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cracy. 

ANTIQUATED OBJECTIONS. 

In referring to the arguments of the opposition to equal rights 
oun'ry, an eloquent Senator once said: 
\\ nd only the same ancient footprints, the same things that satis- 

n thousands of years ago and which never did satisfy any 

at we know of. 

| Phillips, in October, 1851, in his eloquent and cele- 
lecture, answered all of the arguments against woman 


oborated the correctness of what he said. 
All the old objections have been swept into oblivion by modern 
s, and people who repeat them are mostly inexcusably 


experience 


enorant or merely obstinate. Specious objections, slurs, and 
rse lnughter are no longer arguments. But unfortunately 


in no society has life ever been completely controlled by reason, | 


but mainly by instinet, habits, and customs growing out of it. 
The race has suffered much through the tyranny of prejudice. 
The human family has been burdened during all the ages by 
‘ommon prejudice and much ignorance. Many people do not 
keep pace with the movement of the world about them. 

St. Paul’s command that women be in subjection, keep silent, 
nd le:rn wisdom from their husbands has long since lost its 
The old assertion that women should not vote be- 
iey have not as much brains as the men was accepted 
as a conclusive argument for some time after the stone age, 
but people do not waste much time considering it now. In fact, 
the human race has developed too much at the present time to 
counter dilettante speculation and nice theories about 
women’s sphere and the female intellect and the duties of wife 
ind mother. which are contrary to everyday common sense. 
Tt is probably a waste of time to argue against prejudices 
tat are unreasonable and can not be reasoned down. Some 

ple will harbor their biased and prejudiced notions un‘t! 
cross the great divide. The woman’s success in all the 

which she has been allowed to enter constitute a solid 
nx of thousands of indisputable facts, which’ demonstrate 
pacity and merit, and we must appeal to the reasoning 
hinking people to determine this question. 

me has said in substance that theories are thin and 
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fee 7 = profit in the various professions and industrial 
rsuits of life. 

W en I think of the 7.000,000 wage-earning women and girls 

' ils country, I often wish I had the time to write a volume 

" equal suffrage. I would entitle it “Seven million reasons 

nfranchisement of women.” In view of my actual 

‘e and personal knowledge of the effect of woman 

I have never yet seen or heard an argument against 

suffrage that had in it what seemed to me any justice 

on sense. To us men of Colorado, people’s prejudice 

' the woman’s vote is incomprehensible. But when we 

‘ it, we realize that it is due partially to lack of infor- 


of the evolution, the actual scheme of civilized life, and | 


changed conditions of the present day, and also to a 
or less inherited masculine repugnance to women having 


ry 





ce that I have ever heard of, and time has conclusively 


s the next logical step in the political evolution of | 
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ubstantial air against the solid facts of women mingling | 


any public capacity or recognition whatever. While in one 
sense that sentiment of men may be called chivalrous, yet, in 
another sense it is extremely selfish. It is not chivalrous 
even honest to be willing to permit a woman forever to do 
exactly the same labor as a man and only receive from 
third to one-half of the pay for it. 

Did you ever stop to think that none of ft! isu 
have ever come out to the States Ww 
frage and endeavored to show our men 1 { erro! 
of their way? ‘There is 2 very good reason why they never d 
The archean objections and medieval arguments that they . 
still using in other parts of the country h: ! 1 SO ‘ 
sively discredited and shown by our actua! ! ' to b 
ridiculous, that no one in our country would lis » the fo 
a moment. We do not mean to be discourteous to anyone 

Everyone has a right to his or her own opinion, but w ’ 
objections are diametrically opposed to what we } \ 
facts and are everyday common experiences we 1 not t 
looking upon people who shut their eyes to th condit $ 
as either lacking candor or as being mental relics of f r 
generations. In future years we will look bacl nd 1 el 


at the supreme effrontery of the male population arrogating to 


themselves all the wisdom, honesty, and patriotism for so 1 v 
generations after generations. Posterity will be amazed n 
it reads the history of the many centuries that wom e 
disfranchised. 
THE POWER OF THE BALLOT 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, says: 

I am for unqualified woman suffrage as a matter of human justi 

Jane Addams says that her strongest reason for wishing 
women to vote is because she has seen and deplored the unfor 
tunate effect upon the character of women of the indirect 


method of persuasion and cajolery which their present voteless 
condition compels them to in their rarely 
deavor to secure the legislation of which they and their children 
are so sorely in need. For their own sake women n 

Ex-United States Senator Thomas M. Patterson, proprietor of 


use successfiil en- 


mst vote. 


the Rocky Mountain News, has for over 40 years been a cham- 
pion of human rights and a defender of equal suffrage. 

Ex-Goy. Charles S. Thomas, of Colorado, says: 

To the bread-winning portion of the female sex the ballot is a boon 
She is a factor whose power must be respected Like her brother, she 
must be reckoned with at the polls. Hence it is her buckler against 
industrial wrongs, her protection against the constant tendency to r 
duce ber wages because of helplessness. If no other reason existed for 
conferring this right upon womankind, this, to the man of istice 


should be all sufficient. Whoever accepts the doctrine of the D ra- 

tion of Independence must believe in the right of woman to vote 
Without quoting further extracts I will give a 

sium of a collection of articles by various writers 


brief sy 
and a sy 
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sis of many speeches that accord with my judgment and experi- 
ence upon this subject. 

Our Government is controlled by politicians and politi 
are controlled by the baliot. While indirect influence has a 
complished a great deal, nevertheless we know that it a 


wholly inadequate substitute for the actual power of the ballot. 
Legislators and public officials everywhere give very little heed 


to any demands that are not backed by the ballot. When the 
women are enfranchised they not only have a voice in the 


making of the laws, but they are in a position to enforce them. 
They can make or unmake the officials who refuse to perform 
their duty. We in Colorado know that it is simply absurd to : 
that women who vote can not get what they wish much more 
easily and in a far more dignified way than the women who do 


<sert 


not vote. We know that “virtual representation” is a « 
sion—it does not exist. We know that the ballot is the right 
protective of all rights. 

We all remember that about a year ago an Italian woman, 
Angelino Napoletino, was sentenced to be hung in Canada for 
having killed her husband after much brutal treatment from 
him, including an attempt to compel her to become 
i slave. Owing to the aroused public sentiment throughout tl 
United States and Canada her sentence was finally commuted 
to imprisonment for life 

In Leadville, Colo., within the past year, a woman was at 
rested for identically the same crime and under almost « ; 
the same circumstances. She was poor, ignorant, and fi 
less. In her cell she wondered to herself whether the au 
ties would hang her then or wait until her babe w 
When her case was called in court the district attorney 
and said: “The public sentiment of Colorado wil! net cond 
me in prosecuting a woman under such circumstances d 
she went free. t in Colorado, ly 





We have capital punishmen 
applicable, however, to the most hei s 


inous cnses 
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science of the State would not permit the hanging or even the 
imprisonment of a woman for killing her husband in defending 
her own life and honor. 

The first right the first woman on this earth started to secure 
was the right to know, and she has been working for thousands 
of years for the right to learn and work, and she is now seek- 
ing the right to control her own property, her own mind, and 
her own welfare. Her long years of struggle for equal rights 
is now culminating in a world-wide demand for equal suffrage 
for women, because there are no rights, either natural, social, 
or individual, that can be permanently maintained either politi- 
cally or in the courts at law save by the possession of political 
rights. 

The good women of Massachusetts, in 1902, after earnestly 
working for 55 years, succeeded in getting a law making mothers 
equally with the fathers the guardians of their minor children. 
The women of Colorado passed that bill in less than 55 days 
after the convening of the first legislature after they were given 
the right of franchise. After a half century of earnest effort 
by “indirect influence,’ only 15 out of the 48 States have 
granted that right to the mothers. In 383 States a father is 
the sole legal guardian and can to-day give away his children— 
in some States even an unborn babe—and the mother is helpless. 

The good women of Illinois appealed to their legislature for 
hine successive years before they succeeded in securing a State 
industrial school for girls. Senate bill No. 1 in the first legis- 
lature that met in Colorado after the enfranchisement of women 
provided for the establishment of a home for dependent chil- 
dren. The women shot that bill through the legislature, the 
home was built, and in less than six months the State was 
mothering her motherless children. 

Women are not only learning what their natural legal rights 
are, but they are learning that the only way to secure them is 
by the proper, frank, and direct way, not by trying to influence 
somebody else. 

They are learning that citizenship is a pearl of great price, 
and, like other pearls, it must be worn and come in contact with 
buiman lives if it retains its luster. 

COLORADO 18 THE TOP OF THE WORLD. 

Colorado is the bright jewel set in the crest of this continent, 
where she shines as the Kohinoor of all the gems of this Union. 

The Centennial State is a beacon light to all her sisters. We 
are supremely proud of the advancement that we have made, 
and we are frank in according to our women their just and full 
share in its accomplishment. 

The voting women of the Mountain States have with splendid 
patriotism to the country and with a loyalty to their sex that is 
worthy of the highest commendation throughout this land 
pledged themselves to never cease working for the adoption of 
woman suffrage until every woman from sea to sea and from 
the Gulf to Canada enjoys the blessings of political equality in 
the same degree that they do. They refuse to be content with 
their own freedom so long as their sisters are in bondage. They 
look forward confidently to the day when all women “shall be 
enthroned upon justice and equal opportunity and shall taste 
the fruits of that genuine fraternity which gives to all hu- 
manity the power of self-expression.” 

There is no foundation, in fact, whatever for the assertion 
that women can not compel the enforcement of the laws. No 
trouble of this kind has resulted from equal suffrage in practice. 
The laws are fully as well enforced in the enfranchised States 
as in adjoining States where women have no vote. Where 
women have the full ballot they bave often defeated bad candi- 
dates for higher offices, but no riotous uprising has ever fol- 
lowed. In fact, the suggestion that a law which was supported 
by a majority of the woinen and duly enacted would not be en- 
forced is a libel on American manhood. 

The International Congress on Child Welfare and the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers meet here every year. Those noble 
women are doing a splendid philanthropic and humanitarian 
work for the proper care and civie uplift of our youth. But just 
think what a power for good to our race ali those good ladies 
would be if they had the right of citizenship. Their work would 
be 100 times as efficient. If they and their sisters could vote, 
you can stake your life on the proposition that the politicians 
from Maine to California would sit up and take notice. We 
would have at least one woman juvenile court judge in every 
large city. They would have a mothers’ compensation law, and 
thousands of other reforms that would be for the betterment of 
the race. They would get their laws enacted! by Congress and 
by every State in this Union, and they would get them now, not 
after most of these noble women have gone with a discouraged 
heart to their final reward. 
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In spite of politicians and political machines, organized bodies 
of women are constantly securing measures for the alleviation 
of wrongs and for the bettering of social conditions. Women 
have just as much at stake in the Government as men have, and 
they share equally in the benefits of a good and suffer « ually 
the evil consequence of bad government. They feel as never ba 
fore their responsibility concerning sanitation of cities, conqj. 
tions of streets, schools, labor, wages, charities, reforms, and 
every question which relates to the welfare of the people: and 
they realize as never before how powerless they are without the 
ballot. 

The right to vote commands recognition from all Politica 
parties and representatives, which nonvoters never receive. r 

We will never obtain our highest ideals of citizenship yy}; 
free men and free women work together for the establisime 
of the highest human justice. e 

EQUAL SUFFRAGE PROTECTS LABORING WOMEN. 

The status of women in this country has been and now 
passing through a marvelous transformation. It is only a fow 
years since it would have been looked upon as almost dis 
reputable for a woman to work in a store or as a cler| 
office. That situation has entirely changed. If our socia! : 
ditions could be perfectly ideal; if every girl when she rejchos 
the age of discretion could be happily married to some map 
who would support her as he should and properly care for tho 
family, the question of woman suffrage would be of much Jess 
concern. But to-day one-fifth of all the women of this county, 
are compelled to earn their own living by their daily laher 
Nearly 7,000,000 women are wage earners to-day, and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. Woman suffrage is not respo) 
sible for bringing about that condition. It is the econoy 
change that is going on in the life of this Republic. If the 
right to vote was taken away from the laboring men of this 
country to-morrow, they would within one year, and in wan) 
places within one week, be reduced to a condition of practic 
slavery: and it is little less than inhuman to compel th 
7,000,000 women to work in this country under conditions that 
would be absolutely intolerable for men. I look upon this as ; 
matter of common humanity. No class of human beings can 
compel or will ever secure fair treatment either in the courts 
or any other place unless that class is given the power of the 
ballot. If the right of franchise is as important almost as |ife 
and death to men, why is it not equally important to women‘ 
If the laboring man’s vote can enforce fair treatment, labor 
legislation, and decent rules, at least comparatively so, why 
would not it produce the same effect in the hands of women 
It certainly appears to me that every fair-minded man in this 
country, every man who is in favor of a square deal and of 
fair treatment to his fellow man, and especially to the womai 
hood of the country, ought to heartily join in giving the women 
this right. If any of them do not want to exercise it, thie) 
need not do so. They are like children who do not want to go 
to school. They usually grow up to appreciate the importance 
of it, and these good ladies will reach that stage some day. 
There will be enough of them who do need the ballot and will 
honestly exercise it to creditably represent all of them. 

Every adult who is not an idiot or a criminal is entitled to 
representation in his own government affairs. 

Woman suffrage is a necessity, both from a_ political and 
economical standpoint. A nation can not long exist that toler- 
ates conditions that discourage marriage and prevent the possi- 
bility of motherhood. 

The low pay and hard conditions of working women ar 
largely due to their disfranchisement. With the ballot th 
women who do exactly the same work as the men wil! enforce 
the same pay. She can not possibly protect her intererts as 4 
wage earner without the ballot. I appeal for the 7,(1).(1") 
working women of this country. I can not resist feeling Ui 
it is a crime against humanity to deprive them of thie meht 
to protect themselves, which they can only do by the bale! 
She is forced to compete in the labor market with those wie 
have full political rights, while she herself is a political bol 
entity. Extend the horizon of her life and the protection 0! 
her purity and the conservation of her virtue and her mother 
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hood. All that the ballot is to man it is and will be that and 
even more to women. Work should be paid for not accord 
ing to the sex of the worker, but on the merits of the wors. 
Where a woman is equally well equipped to do a certain & nd 


of work, and does do it equally as well, she is entitled to | 
same rate of pay asa man. But she does not get it, because Ss 
can not compel it. 

Women claim the ballot as their inherent right, and they 
use it in the line of their duty as good citizens for the enforce 
ment of the laws and the protection of society. Frances W!! 
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jard once said that the best thing in the nineteenth century 
was woman's discovery of herself. One of the best things thus 


far in (he twentieth century is woman's discovery of her duty 
to help others. 


It is not a logical or any reason to refuse the franchise to 
all women because some women do not recognize the duty of 
yoting. The women who so much need the right to vote do 


not desire to compel their sisters to vote. If the good ladies 
who oppose woman suffrage do not desire to perform the 
duty they owe to society of expressing their opinion by mark- 
ing a ballot, they need not do so. But I deny that they have 
any right toe try to prevent their sisters from securing the 
right to protect themselves and perform their obligations to 
jumManity. 

: The. most important subject, in fact, the greatest problem, 
before humanity to-day is— 

THE CONSERVATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


The conservation of motherhood and childhood. Where mar- 
ried women are forced to work in factories the birth rate de- 
creases and the death rate of children increases alarmingly. 
Many kinds of work as now performed by women is injurious, 
demand for more protective legislation for women 


na the 
and the 


workers is constantly increasing. The handicap against 
woman is too great for her to bear. Woman is now compelled 


to work under conditions that ruin her nervous system, under- 
mine her strength, and unfit her for the duties of marriage 
and motherhood. The result is it discourages marriage, which 
is unquestionably an alarming evil. Women are compelled to 
undercut wages. 

No man is free unless he has the fullest rights of citizenship, 
independent of all limitations. The right to vote is the high- | 
est test of liberty. 

If men were superhuman, the interests of women might be | 
sufficiently represented by men, and the horrors of the sweat- | 
shops would be largely if not entirely removed. 

The late Hon. Carroll D. Wright, while still National Com- 
missioner of Labor, said: 

The 


lack of direct political influence constitutes a powerful reason why 
wome 


| 

' 

n’s wages have been kept at a minimum. 
rhousands of women are to-day working at starvation wages, 


and the conditions of women’s work are getting steadily 
worse instead of better as the number of women workers in- | 
creases. Anyone who will study the recent investigations of | 


women’s work and wages will painfully realize that working 
women, even in the United States, where there are fewer women 
and more favorable conditions for women workers than any- 
where else in the world, except Australia, need all the help the 
ballot will give them. In fact, women, even more than men, | 


need the ballot to protect their special interests and right to | 
earn a living. 
The experience of all history goes to prove that a disfran- | 
hised class can not protect its liberty. It is not a theory, but 


a condition that confronts us. 


y 


These millions of women must | 
© permitted to earn their living in an honorable way. To my 
inind - of the strongest reasons for granting women the right | 

uffrage is the imperative necessity of her having that power 
protect herself in the conditions under which she must work. 
“l of work is so great and the number of women that 
self-supporting is so large that the employers have been 
erty to dictate their own terms to the workers without 
whether the wage offered is a living wage. If it is 
right that we shonld regulate child labor, it is equally right 

| we should regulate the conditions surrounding women in | 





‘ 


e [ have never given the subject any extended study, yet 
ression is that there ought to be established in this 
: \ ninimum wage commission to consider this subject. | 
_ ve provisions of that kind in other countries, and they 
rently worked with great success. It would seem as 


h the soul of any fair-minded person would be moved to 
See irtue of unhappy women exposed to the terrible kind | 
< iicdern commercial life and subjected by hopeless poverty 
‘0 The heartless demands of vice. With the ballot the economic | 
eg of women will advance and the chance to live clean | 
——s y lives will be greatly improved. The granting of the 
aereee t women is along the line of higher development of our | 
a ly. To-day women are engaged in 300 different kinds of | 
a Ss. To me that is— 
800 GOOD REASONS POR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

the ‘t not willing to longer sacrifice the virtue and health of 





aioe hood of this country upon the altar of a groundless | 
Prejudice. Women are ground down by the competition of their 
0 the very point of starvation. To my mind, the politi- 


Sisters ft 


| preciate either the logic, common sense, or honesty 
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eal enfranchisement of women is absolutely essential to the 
economic independence of the working classes, and it has become 
the world-wide issue of immediate and vital importance to the 
very existence of democracy. 

The wage-earning woman or girl to-day has absolutely no 
chance beside her brother, simply because she is not a recog- 
nized citizen by virtue of the ballot. I coincide with the humane 
belief that it is brutal and inhuman to force a woman to com- 
pete with those who have full political rights while she herself 
is a political nonentity. All workingmen and all men of every 
class regard the ballot as their greatest protection against the 
oppression and injustice of other men. It is only necessary to 
ask ourselves what would be the fate of any political party 
whose platform contained a plank depriving laboring men of 
the right to vote. No woman on this earth can be engaged in a 
higher or nobler or more humane work than in making an 
earnest and persistent fight for the right of her weaker and less 
fortunate sisters, who, through poverty and oppression and in- 
cessant toil, have no power to fight for themselves. It has 
always seemed to me to be a strange trait of human nature 
that anyone should strive so hard to prevent others from ac 
quiring rights which they so much need, because, forsooth. he 
does not need them. Because I am well fed and well clothed is 


no reason why I should try to prevent others from enjoying the 
same. 





ADDITIONAL “ ARGUMENTS” AGAINST EQUAL SUFFRAGE 

I observe that one of the ladies who acts as the official repre- 
sentative of an organization opposed to woman suffrage has 
just presented an argument to the Judiciary Committee against 
my pending constitutional amendment for equal suffrage 
will only refer as a sample to one of the grounds of objections 
which she presents, viz: 

Because the Suffrage is not a question of a right or of justice, but of 
policy and expediency; and if there is no question of right or 
there is no cause for woman suffrage. 

I had supposed that people had ceased to dispute 

THE ABSTRACT RIGHT OF EQUAL SUIFRAGE 

Natural justice is all on the side of women. If all people 
should take part in government; if women are people: if man- 
kind are and of right ought to be free and equal, in the sense 
that they are equally “entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness”; if all human beings are equally entitled to pro- 
tection before the law; if, as Lincoln said. “No man is good 
enough to govern another without that other man’s consent”: 
if “taxation without representation is tyranny”: if our Gov- 
ernment is founded upon the doctrine of “equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none”; in other words, if we believe 
in the principles enunciated in the Declaration of Independence, 
surely we can not admit that any class of human beings has a 


justice, 


| right to the exclusive usurpation of these powers and rights, 


or that these universal principles of eternal right can be justly 


| denied to any intelligent human being merely on account of se: 


President Lincoln also said that “ This Nation can not exi 
half slave and half free.” In a republic the ballot is the citi- 
zen’s right, and in the United States women are arbitrarilh 
prived of this right. I look upen the recognition of women 
citizens as being an act of simple justice: and I ean not 


de. 

Ss 
VT) 
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neinge 


of re 
to grant an act of simple justice to women merely because they 


are women. The present civilization will not much longer per- 
mit the physically stronger half of the human race to ignore 
the plain rights of the physically weaker half. The reasons 
why women should vote are the same as why men should vote 
the same as the reasons for having a republic rather 
monarchy. A noted speaker has elequently said that we can 
not play fast and loose with the eterna! principles of j 
without being sooner or later caught in the 


than a 


stice 


net of our own 


ing. Women are one-half of the human race. Why shorld they 
be born, educated, married, divorced, and buried under lows 
made exclusively by men? Why should laws regulating 
women’s. labor, women’s taxation, women’s guardianship of 


their own children, women’s power of will, be enacted withont 
the consultation of women? Why should women and their 
children eat impure food, drink poisoned water, catch diseases, 
and live under immoral and degrading conditions over which 
they have no control? 

The natural right of a woman to vote is just as clear as that 
of a man and rests- upon exactly the same ground. The 
woman’s-rights movement is a feminist evolution. Women 
should vote because they are women. To have a voice in choos- 
ing those by whom one is governed is a means of self-protection 
due to everyone. Democracy is not a matter of sex any more 
than it is a matter of race. The disfranchisement of women is 
a brutal usurpation of power, a relic of primitive barbarity 








when might made right, which has become unworthy of a 
chivalrous modern manhood. 

Another assertion made by the opponents is a denial that— 

WOMEN WANT EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

At the time we submitted the question of equal suffrage in 
Colorado there were a great Many women—in fact, a large per 
cent of the women—who were indifferent. The large number 
of newspapers and men and women who have been engaged for 
a half century in ridiculing, cartooning, and slurring the ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage has necessarily had an important 
effect upon opinions of many women. But, notwithstanding the 
terrific power of ridicule and the effect of a great many s0- 
called arguments and objections that we in Colorado know are 
absolutely ridiculous, the cause of woman suffrage is making 
the most marvelous progress of any reform movement in this 
Nation. It has made more progress throughout this country 
during the past 5 years than it made in the 50 years preceding 
that, in the general awakening of the country to the justice, 
and in fact, the necessity of giving the women of this country 
the right to participate in the making and enforcing of our laws, 
and in determining who their public officials shall be. As in- 
telligent and thinking human beings, as an equal half of this 
human race, with the same patriotic desires for good govern- 
ment, with really more at stake and a greater interest in the 
welfare of society than the male half of humanity has, it is 
inconceivable to me and utterly illogical and contrary to nature 
to assume that the women are unwilling to be granted the per- 
mission, if they desire to exercise it, of having a voice in the 
civic affairs of our common country. 

The best and most conclusive answer is that in every State 
where women have been given the ballot they actually do vote 
at every general election in as large a proportion to their num- 
bers as the men. That ought to be sufficient answer, no matter 
what they may have thought before the right was acknowl- 
edged. Equal suffrage can no more be prevented from extend- 
ing to every State in this Union than you can stop the progress 
of humanity or prevent the ultimate survival of the principles 
of right and justice. 

Ordinarily the light comes from the East, but in the matter 
of the enfranchisement of the best half of humanity, I am 
proud to say, the light is coming from the West. Eastward the 
woman’s star of empire takes its way! 

There is no more possibility of the right of equal suffrage 
being taken from the women of Colorado or any other State 
that has tried it than there is of returning to Negro slavery in 
this country. One is just exactly as likely as the other. The 
human race is not going backward. No member of our legisla- 
ture could ever even get a bill printed, much less considered, 
that would attempt to take this right away from women, and 
any assertions to the contrary are utterly and totally without 
foundation. 

MORMON INFLUENCE IN COLORADO, 

About the most infamous misrepresentation that I have seen 
in the press and heard, and whieh is being heralded brcadcast 
and reiterated all over three-fourths of the Cnited States as an 
argument against equal suffrage, is the statement that the 
Mormons hold the balance of power and control the politics of 
Colorado 

1 venture the assertion that there is not one individual out of 
the 800,000 population of Colorado who is old enough to know 
anything but what will brand that statement as a malicious 
falsehood. 

I have understood that there is one small settlement in 
southwestern Colorado that is composed principaliy of Mor- 
mons. They are good citizens and do not take any interest 
whatever that I ever heard of in the politics of the State, or 
even in that county. Of course there may be a few Mormons 
scattered over the State, but actually I am not aware that I 
am personally acquainted with a Mormon in the Stata, and my 
home county joins the State of Utah, und I lave known the 
people of’ western Colorado for 30 years, and as well probably 
as any other man. I have never in my life heard, until I came 
“ast, that there was any such thing as a Mormon vote in Cvlo- 
rado, or that they cut any figure Whatever in politics. I cnly 
mention it to show the absurdity and utter!y unwarranted 
viciousness of this attack against woman suffrage by appealing 
to the public resentment and hostility against polygamy. In 
the State of Utah the Mormons are and always have been in 
an overwhelming majority. They contro] the politics, not by 
reason of equal suffrage—that has nothing to do with it—but 
because they are in the majority. The chances are that if an 
overwhelming majority of the people of any State were Metho- 
dists, or Christian Scientists, or Catholic, or Baptist, or any 
other particular denomination or nationality that that denomi- 
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nation or nationality having an undisputed majority of «|| the 
votes would naturally control the politics and the offices. 


But it is outrageous to try to invoke the public enmity against 
polygamy as an argument against equal suffrage. If there ;, 
anything under heaven that would prevent polygamy froy, 
spreading, it would be the granting of equal suffrage. No» go 
nomination or nationality or individual class ever has cr eye, 
will dominate the politics of Colorado. 


WOMEN AND PROHIBITION, 


It seems to me that the opponents of equal suffrage are any. 
thing but fair in their statements concerning the relation of 
women voting to the liquor question. In the cities where ther 
are large liquor interests our opponents warn the moderate 
drinkers, and incidentally the people interested in the liquor 
business, that woman suffrage means prohibition. On the other 
hand, wherever the prohibition sentiment is strong, they joud 
proclaim that none of the equal-suffrage States have adopted 
prohibition or abolished the saloons, and that the liquor inter. 
ests flourish in those States the same as before the adoption of 
woman suffrage. Half truths are always the worst kind of 
deceptions. 


In considering the condition of any people or State or city. 
one must look to their surrounding circumstances and loca! 
conditions. Colorado is popularly known as “the summier play 
ground of the Nation.” It is one of the greatest resort ))laces 
in the world and is becoming more and more of a tourist-resort 
State every year. Owing to the cool nights and delightful suy 
mer climate, hundreds of thousands of people from all over the 
world come there every year, and especially in the summer 
time. A very large per cent of them are people who are in the 
habit of using liquor in moderate quantities, and while the 
liquor trade is only a comparatively small item, yet the reveny 
derived from the tourists’ business every year is an enormous 
sum. In fact, Colorado’s scenery and climate is one of our chief 
assets and will be worth billions of dollars to her in the fy 
ture. Those tourists expect to be able to use liquor in a mod 
erate way, the same as they do in every resort place through 
out the world. I think that is one reason why the public senti- 
ment of the State does not favor absolute prohibition in ( 
orado, and possibly it may not do so for many years fo conx 
But when we consider the conditions in Colorado new and 
what they were before equal suffrage was adopted we hare an 
opportunity of seeing the very great beneficial effect of the ba- 
lot in the hands of the women. At the time woman suffrage 
was adopted, as I recall it, there were only three towns in th 
State that prohibited the sale of liquor, and there was | 
cally no other dry territory in the State. Saloons geverally 
were open all night and Sundays, and gambling of every kind 
was wide open, not in every place, but quite generally through- 
out the State, and there was comparatively little restriction 
upon the sporting fraternity. 

Colorado’s population has always been liberal in their views, 
and the result was that the public sentiment and the conditions 
that the women had to cope with were a great deal different 
from what they are in the older States. But they have secured 
the passage of a good local option law, and the public sentiment 
of the State to-day approves of it. Under the operation of that 
law 75 per cent of the agricultural districts is now dry; over 1 
of the cities and towns are dry, and practically all the residence 
portions of all the cities and towns throughout the State are 
dry. There is no open and very little private gambling. The 
saloons are closed on Sunday and at 12 o'clock at night. We 
have high license and strict legislation, and the conduct ane 
management of the saloons are orderly. In fact, the great 
majority of the saloon people themselves are earnest in their 
efforts to comply with the law. 

Of course there is more or less contention between the saloon 
and antisaloon sentiments. But no one can justly criticiz 
woman suffrage because it has not made Colorado a prohibitica 
State. The women are entitled to most of the credit for brine 
ing about this moral and businesslike regulation and reduction 
of the liquor traffic in our State. They have been greatly “> 
sisted by a large number of good men and also by the Ant 
Saloon League of Colorado. s 

While I have no definite statistics on the subject, I beer 
the saloon-license records will show that in proportion to 
population there are not one-fourth as many saloons in the State 
to-day as there were 20 years ago. 

So that whether they have satisfied the antisuffracis's and 
eastern prohibitionists or not, the women of Colorado have. under 
the conditions existing in our State, made a magnificent record 
in the cause of temperance and orderly conduct during (he time 
they have had the ballot. 
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women will not tolerate disorderly dives or disreputable 
‘ints that debauch minors or women ; nevertheless, they mean 
oa he ‘ust and are disposed to heed the general public sentiment 
to be just : 


and treat all law-abiding citizens fairly. ; 
The antisuffrage people criticize Colorado for not passing laws 
to cover conditions that never obtained in our State. 

There are some other reckless statements made and published 
broadcast concerning Colorado that I would like to answer, if 
time and space permitted. There are also some wanton slan- 
ders ‘hat are unworthy of consideration. While I would like 
+) characterize them as they deserve, the fact is that the people 
who make these derogatory statements about Colorado, or about 
the effect of equal suffrage, are nine hundred and ninety-nine 
oni of a thousand people who never spent a week in the State 
nd know nothing about it. And I simply ask everyone to 
of people who make statements contrary to what I have 
gid as to their length of residence in our State and their 
oeeupation, and I am willing to submit to all fair-minded people 
whether the statements of 95 per cent of the inhabitants of 
our State and an equally large per cent of all those who have 
ever spent any time in Colorado are to be brushed aside by 
the assertions of a few slanderers whose opinions are based 
upon hearsay and prejudice. 

THE WOMAN’S MOTTO IS ONWARD.” 

The women of Colorado will continue to vote. The women 
of the world will continue to advance. The man or woman who 
tries to stop them will be justly relegated to oblivion. You 
ians*had better remember those three statements, because 


inquire 


pout . ‘ : : 
von will have oceasion to refiect upon them. Thisisan age of indi- 
yidual liberty, and the male sex is not humanity, but only half of it. 


There will be no backward movement in the fight for equal 

ht Not one foot of ground that has been gained will ever 
be surrendered. And the people who try to make a little tem- 
porary notoriety by an attack on the sex are doomed in the end 
to disappointment, defeat, and ignominious humiliation. The 
continued disfranchisement of women is a relic of antiquity 
that belongs to other days. Purblind politicians and people who 
cling to prejudice in spite of facts as plain as the noonday sun 
may keep on fighting and misrepresenting the good women of 


rights, 


the suffrage States, but they are coming to be as absurd as 
old Canute when he placed his throne on the beach and com- 
manded the waves to recede. 

fhe women of this Nation have little by little been taking 
more interest in public affairs, been reading more and becoming 
intelligent and better posted, and each day is assisting a 
little more than the day before in solving the great problems 
that are to-day affecting the world. To say that she is going to 
take a backward step is to brand one’s self as an imbecile. The 
150 good laws that have been placed upon the statute books of 
Colorado during the past 18 years are a living proof whica no 
‘in question that some mighty moral force has heid the 
pen that has written those laws into the history of our State, 
i that hand is the woman’s hand. To attempt to deuy that 


and 


more 


one 


would be the same as denying that Colorado has progressed 
since her admission into the Union. 


in every civilized country on the globe the women are fighting 
for their rights. They are gradually winning everywhere. The 
day is soon coming when they will take the place belonging to 
thetn—squarely beside the men in the settlement of all public 
matters. It is a great moral reform. 

There will never be any surrender of any of the rights she 
has secured. There will be no retreat sounded. Their slogan 
Forward, march.” And the whole world will rejoice and 
be benefited when they achieve their ultimate victory. 

Just as sure as the night follows the day, this enlightened 
Republic will extend the right of franchise to women in the very 
hear future, for three basic reasons, namely: First, because it is 
absolutely right; second, because wherever tried it has proved 
in unqualified suecess; and, third, because it is not only ex- 


is “ 


Pedient, but the industrial, political, and social conditions of 
this country are rapidly making it imperatively necessary for 


the preservaton of humanity. 


_ It will be adopted first throughout the West within 5 years; 
in the North within 10 years; in the East within 15 years; and 
“Sty in the South within 20 years. 
There will be a few progressive States that will get ahead of 
Rey euedule and a few reactionary ones that will fall behind. 
out, senerally speaking, that is the order in which equal suffrage 
‘S Inevitably coming throughout this country. 

For the purpose of accurately showing the progress that the 


pe of equal rights is making all over the civilized world 
ea extend my remarks by inserting a statement which has 
‘an carefully prepared by that indefatigable defender of equal 
‘B4tS, Alice Stone Blackwell: 
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GAINS IN EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
Eighty years ago women could not vote anywhere, except to a very 
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Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


oF 


TION. EZEKIEL §. CANDLER, JR., 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN tHe House or RepresenraTIves, 


Tucsday, April 80, 1912. 
_ The Ifouse being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21279) making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CANDLER said: 

Mr. CiHainrMAN: I am glad to vote for this measure, which 
provides for aid and encouragement in the construction of 
good roads. [Loud applause.) I always appreciate these great 
outbursts of applause when I take the floor to speak. I appre- 
ciate it because my friends always know when I do talk I 
advocate those things which are on the side of the people when 
addressing the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is certainly true. 

Mr. CANDLER. This bill, Mr. Chairman, while it seems to 
have been misunderstood by some, is very plain and very simple. 
As it is short I beg the indulgence of the House while I read 
it. It is as follows: 

A bill providing that the United States in certain cases shall make com- 
pensation for the use of highways for carrying rural mail. 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of this act certain highways 
of the several States, and the civil subdivisions thereof, are classified 
as follows: 

Class A shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practicably 
necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality, well 
drained, with a road track not less than 9 feet wide composed of shells, 
vitrified brick, or macadam graded, crowned, compacted, and maintained 
in such manner that it shail have continuously a firm, smooth surface, 
and all other roads having a road track not less than 9 feet wide of a 
construction aqeeny smooth, firm, durable, and expensive, and con- 
tinuously kept in proper repair. 

Class B shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length, upon 
which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practicably nec- 
essary in view of the natural topography of the locality, well drained, 
with a road track not less than 9 feet wide composed of burnt clay, 
gravel, or a proper combination of sand and clay, sand and gravel, or 
rock and gravel, constructed and maintained in such manner as te have 
continuously a firm, smooth surface. 

Class C shall embrace roads of not less than 1 mile in length upon 
which no grade shall be steeper than is reasonably and practicably 
necessary in view of the natural topography of the locality, with ample 
side ditches, so constructed and crowned as to shed water quickly into 
the side ditches, continnously kept well compacted and with a firm, 
smooth surface by dragging or other adequate means, so that it shall be 
reasonably passable for wheeled vehicles at all times. 

Sec. 2. That whenever the United States shall use any highway of 
any State, or civil subdivision thereof, which falls within classes A, B, 
or C, for the purpose of transporting rural mail, compensation for such 
use shall be made at the rate of $25 per annum per mile for highways 
of class A, $20 per annum per mile for highways of class B, and $15 
per annum per mile for highways of class C. The United States shall 
not pay any compensation or toll for such use of such highways other 





than that provided for in this section, and shall pay no compensation | 


whatever for the use of any highway not falling within classes A, B, 
or C, 

Sec. 3. That any question arising as to the proper classification of 
any road used for transporting rural mail shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 4. That the compensation herein provided for shall be paid at 
the end of each fiscal year by the Treasurer of the United States upon 
warrants drawn upon him by the Postmaster General to the officers en- 
titled to the custody of the funds of the respective highways entitled 
to compensation under this act. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall go into effect on the ist day of July, 1913. 


As is stated in the report: 


The basic principle of this bill is compensation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the use of the roads traveled by the mail carriers in the 
star route and Rural Delivery Service. The constitutional power of 
the Federal Government to construct or promote works of internal 
improvement has been debated from the foundation of the Republic. 
The chief obstacle thus far in the path of appropriations in aid of 
road making or of road maintenance within the several States has 
been the indisposition, at least, on the part of some of the States to 
agree to any measure of Federal control or authority over their roads. 

The danger of Federal interference with State or local affairs 
has been eliminated in this bill by the form in which compensa- 
tion will be made, and therefore that proposition can no longer 
deter anybody from voting for this bill. 

The charge has been made that the bill has not received 
suflicient consideration. This is absolutely unfounded in fact. 
I assert that no bill has ever been presented to this House 
which has received more thorough and full consideration than 
the present measure. In the first place, a conference was called 
of all the Members practically who had introduced bills of any 
and every kind on the subject of good roads. Having intro- 
duced a bill myself, I had the pleasure of participating in that 
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dorsement and approval of all those participating in tha; 


ference. The people had long demanded some legislation of tl “ 
kind, and our object and purpose was to all get together aya 


if we could not agree on some measure which would meo: 
unanimous approval of all those who had shown an interes 
in the subject by the introduction of bills. We wer 
happy in being able to reach a conclusion which remove) -) 
objections of all interested, and secured united action in oy) 
to accomplish results. After this bill was framed, Mr. Suc; 
FORD was requested by this conference to introduce it in the 
House, and the various Members interested signed the f 
ing communication, addressed to the Committee on Agri: 
To the Committee on Agriculture: 

The undersigned Members, who have introduced bills on t) 
of good roads, desiring to secure, as far as possible, harmo d 
unity of action among the friends of such legislation, have conferred 
with a view to agreeing upon a bill. After careful consider: 1 we 
have prepared and agreed upon the subjoined bill and requested \ 
SHACKLEFORD to introduce it on behalf of us all. We have 
requested Mr. SHACKLEFORD to appear before you and respectfi 
speak for the bill early and favorable consideration. 

Very respectfully, 

Izekiel 8. Candler, jr., Mississippi; J. Thomas Hef Ala. 
bama; Thos. L. Rubey, Missouri; John J. Whit 
Ohio; Joseph Taggart, Kansas; Joseph Howe! 
James F. Byrns, South Carolina; Kenneth D. Mek r 
Tennessee; FE. W. Saunders, Virginia; Willia B 
Francis, Ohio; Richard W. Austin, Tennessee: s 
Ferris, Oklahoma; D, R. Anthony, jr., Kansas: | g 
White, Ohio; Walter L. Hensley, Missouri; Janes \ 
Cox, Ohio; George A. Neeley, Kansas; J. J. Russ 
Missouri; J. H. Goeke, Ohio; H. D. Flood, Vi: t 
Burton L. French, Idaho; T. T. Ansberry, Ohio: ¢. ¢ 
Auderson, Ohio; P. P. Campbell, Kansas: 8S. F. Prout 
Iowa; W. C. Adamson, Georgia; Bird McGuire, 0k 
homa; D. W. Shackleford, Missouri. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD introduced the bill and then presented it 
the Committee on Agriculture, together with this communica (ion, 
The bill was then referred to a subcommittee of the Coi 
on Agriculture, who gave it thorough consideration, and i ted 
it back to the full committee, and the full committee then ! 
ported it to the House. After it was reported to the H 
received the consideration of the Rules Committee, \ re- 
ported a rule to the House authorizing its consideration ; 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill now 
In view of these facts, nobody can truthfully assert that this 
bill has not received the greatest measure of considerati 


S + 


It has been further asserted on this floor that thei ) 
| demand for legislation on this subject in the country. | $ 


equally unfounded, for every well-informed man knows 1) 
truth is that from one end of the country to the other tl § 
been a demand for legislation in the interest of good ro I 
many years. We who have served in the House for years ! 
seen time and again demands come here, session after s 

and term after term, asking for legislation for the 

ment of the roads of this country. The Republica 
turned a deaf ear to this demand, and now that the De! 
Party, the party of the people, is in control of the Hou: is 
high time that we should respond to this demand and 

the people this legislation. 

The people interested largely in good roads are not fin: 
able and have not the time to come to Washington t ess 
their demands. The great business interests of this ¢ y 
possess the money and have the time, and they do « 
and oftentimes, yea, I fear sometimes too often, get w 
want. The great mass of the American people is inte! ! 
this subject, and as they are not able to come here tuemse ves 
they must depend upon their Representatives here on < 
of this House to speak for them and voice their sentim: 
vote for thir interest. The question to-day is, Willi you co it! 
{ Applause. ] 

It has been said further that this bill is wrong in Pp! 
When did it become wrong in principle? It is desired 
people of the country, who are the source of all pow: 
is to them we, as their representatives, must look for ¢ ia 
for wisdom, and for commendation. [Applause.] If iti . 
in principle, why did the two great parties of this com 
resenting all the people—because I think the people b 
one or the other—why did they in solemn convention ¢ 
declare for good roads? Did these two great parties 
these declarations to deceive the people, er were they | 
earnest? I do not believe that they intended to practic 
ception upon the American people, because if they ¢ 
would be unworthy of the confidence of the people. | 
they were in earnest in their declarations, and that we ' 
represent the people and these two great parties upon tl os 
must carry out these party pledges and thus be honest wit! 
people and faithful to their interest. [Applause.] 
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But it has been said that the party platforms do not declare in 
favor of this proposition. Well, let us see. In the Democratic 
platform of 1908S we find the following: 

y ir Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion ij maintenance of post roads. 

Yhis pill provides for payment for the use of the roads over 
which rural routes and star routes are operated. These are cer- 


tainly post roads, because over them is carried the mail of the 
United States, 
The Republican platform of 1908 declares: 


We recognize the social and economic advantages of good roads 
maintained more and more largely at public expense and less and less 
at the expense of the abutting property owner. In this work we com- 
mend the growing practice of State aid, and we approve the efforts of 
the National Agricultural Department by experiment and otherwise to 


ir to the people the best methods of road construction. 
In view of this declaration in the Republican platform and 


mane ¢ 


the declaration above mentiqned in the Democratic platform, I 
fee! absolutely safe in asserting, without fear of successful con- 


tradiction, that the platforms of the two great parties do de- 
clare in favor of Government aid for good roads, and I can not 
see how anybody can deny for a moment, after reading these 


two declarations, that the two great parties have declared in | 


] 
favor of this proposition. To deny it is to deny the plain 
meaning of simple English words, for in these two platforms 


the approval of these two great parties is written as plainly as | 


the English language can express it. [Applause.] 

Therefore I come, and I appeal to gentlemen upon the floor 
of this House on the Republican side to stand by your plat- 
form and vote for this measure, and I appeal to my colleagues 
on this, the Democratic side of this House, to do as they have 
always done in the past, stand by the people; redeem the pledges 
of the platform; be honest and faithful to every trust; and 
give to this measure’a unanimous Democratic vote. [Applause.] 

I introduced one of the first bills introduced at this session of 
Congress on the subject of good roads, and I made the first 
speech that was made during this session in the advocacy of 
the proposition, and I feel honored upon this occasion that I 


have had the pleasure of closing the debate in favor of this 
bill. I am greatly and sincerely interested in its success, and 
I home to see it become a law. 


While I have the floor in this connection, permit me to refer 
for a few moments to some othe: propositions in which I think 
the people are vitally interested. In this Post Office appropria- 
tion bill which is now under consideration there is a provision 
in reference to the parcel post. I do not believe that the pro- 
vision in the bill would be satisfactory to any of the parties 

terested in that great question. Therefore I hope that an 
opportunity will be given for amendment of that proposition 
io meet what to me seems to be a demand by at least 
i’ great majority of the American people. I am a Democrat, 
ind therefore I believe in majority rule, and I believe above 

¢ else in this great Government of ours, in the sover- 
eich power as well as the right of the people themselves to rule. 
ire their servants and as their Representatives should obey 
their will, I do not want to see the people of this country 
onger dominated and oppressed by the express companies which 
‘e 2 practical monopoly of the carrying of packages through- 
this great Republic, and it looks to me like the only way 
ike away from this great corporation the power which they 
long exercised to fleece the American people in the 
* of packages is the establishment of a parcel post by 
overnment; and therefore when it comes to that issue, as 
the welfare of the great American people and the 

f a soulless corporation, I do-not hesitate or falter to 

here I shall and where it is my duty as a Representa- 

take my stand. I shall stand-upon this question, as I 
vith reference to every other question where a similar 

on was presented—I shall stand for the rights and the 
‘terest of the American people, and the interest of the 
asses of the people I have the honor to represent. [Ap- 
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F ‘other question is the restriction of foreign immigration. 
1 : umber of years there has been pouring into this country 


a e of foreigners who have no conception of our form of 
> tent or any idea of the sacredness of our institutions. I 
a not at this time, because it is not contained in the bill 
ay onsideration, take the time of the House to go into any 
“s r detailed discussion of this subject. I just desire to say 
= ( believe that the time has come when proper and efficient 
“eistion should be enacted that will correct this great evil 
“sive our beloved country from the blight of being overrun, 
“ost to some extent, with an undesirable foreign element. 

he is another vital matter which we ought to consider. 
i * is a bill which was reported by a subcommittee of the 


tural Committee, of which I was a member, and which 











has been reported to the House by the full Agricultural Com- 
mittee, which I believe should be considered and passed before 
this session of Congress adjourns. It the bill preventing 
gambling in farm products. The farmers throughout the coun- 
try are demanding this legislation. They are the bone and 
sinew of the land, and the producers of the wealth which has 
made this country the wealthiest country in all the world, and 
has added glory and honor to the flag which floats above the 
citizenship of this great Republic. They have come to the Con- 
gress of the United States and are asking their Representatives 
to give them legislation which they believe is in their interest, 
and it seems to me that their voice should be heard and that 
this legislation, which I dare say is approved by a very large 
majority, if not all, of the farmers throughout this beautiful 
land of ours, should be enacted into law. 

I sincerely hope that the bill under consideration in refer- 
ence to good roads will be passed, and that these other sub- 
jects to which I have referred will receive the very best con- 
sideration at the hands of this Congress and become law before 
adjournment is taken; and I sincerely hope the legislation which 
will be for the benefit of the great mass of the American people 
shall be enacted into law. If this is done the Democratic 
arty, which is now for the first time in 16 years in control of 
this House, will prove itself to be the party of the people and 
will receive from them that welcome plaudit: “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” [Great applause. ] 
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Memorial to Dr. Crawford W. Long. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


SAMUEL 


OF 


HON. J. 


GEORGIA, 


TRIBBLE, 


In rue House or Represenratives, 


Thursday, May 23, 1912. 

Mr. TRIBBLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I will print the article in relation to the 
unveiling of the tablet as a memorial to Dr. Crawford W. Lon 
the discoverer of ether, at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The article is as follows: 

THE 


o 
> 


CEREMONIES AT THE UNVEILING OF THE TABLET 
“Dr. Crawford Williamson Long, who first made use of ether 
as an anesthetic for surgical purposes, on Mareh 30, 1842, was 


memorialized on Saturday afternoon, March 30, 1912, when 
handsome gilt bronze medallion was unveiled in his honor. 
The exercises were held in the Medical Building of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Addresses were made by Dr. J. 
liam White, of the university, and Dr. J. Chalmers Da C 
of Jefferson Medical College. The medallion was modeled by 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, of the university, and represents Dr. 
Long as a young man administering ether for the first 
to a patient about to be operated upon. 

“Provost Edgar F. Smith presided and introduced the speak- 
ers, after a brief invocation of Deity offered by Rev. Robert 
Johnston, of the Church of the Saviour, of this city. The tablet 
was unveiled by Mrs. Florence L. Bartow, a daughter of Dr. 
Long, after the address of Dr. J. William White. Dr. J. Chal 
mers Da Costa followed and the ceremonies closed with a brief 
reply by Hon. SamMvuet J. Trips_e, who thanked the university 
on behalf of the family and the State of Georgia, for the 
the university had conferred upon its illustrious graduate. The 
presence of three distinguished Southern ladies, Mrs. Frances 
Long Taylor, Mrs. Alexander O. Harper, and Mrs. Florence L. 
Bartow, the daughters of Dr. Long, added great interest and 
dignity to the occasion. They came from Athens, Ga., for the 
express purpose of attending the ceremonies, and during their 
stay in Philadelphia were the guests of the university. 

“The addresses follow: 

THE 


osta 


time 


honor 


RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


MENT OF ANESTHESIA IN SURGERY. 
(By J. William White, M. D., LL. D.) 


rO THE 


“We have come here to-day to do honor to the memory of a 
son of Pennsylvania who was the pioneer—who actually led the 
world—in what was, perhaps, the most momentous attack upon 
pain and suffering—and, indirectly, upon disease itself—ever 
made in the history of mankind. That specific subject I shall 


not undertake to deal with in detail. But, as a preface to it, I 
should like to call attention to the way in which the labors of 
others, and especially of other sons of Pennsylvania, heiped first 
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to prepare the field for the introduction of anesthesia, and later 
to profit by it and by the discoveries that followed and largely 


| 


| there. 


resulted from it. The interdependence of the sciences has long | 


been recognized, as has the often surprising way in which what 
is called “ pure” science has led to practical results as benefi- 
cent as they were unexpected. It seems a far cry from the ex- 
periments of our founder, Benjamin Franklin, with his cele- 
brated kite, to the time, nearly 100 years later, when mankind— 
“Mid deepening stillness watched one eager brain, 
With Godlike will, decree the death of pain. 

“And yet these two occurrences, of such tremendous impor- 
tance to humanity, are connected—and not remotely—by a chain 
of scientific events; and some of the most important links of 
that chain were forged by our teachers and alumni. 


of the past we shall be struck with the fact that their true 
origin is almost always to be found in efforts usually distant in 
time and place, and often made in some other field of human 
endeavor. 

“The only addition of the nineteenth century to medical 
science that can be compared with anesthesia as a boon to hu- 
manity is the recognition of asepsis as a surgical principle. It 
is easy to show that Lister’s grané@ conception of the relation of 
bacteria to the diseases of wounds can be traced directly to the 


—_————— 


—_v 


always of slow formation. The facts are there; the men are 


But the currents of thought, the connecting mediym 
are absent. By the time the ‘atmosphere’ has formed, when 
the world is, as it were, ready for a discovery, there haye been 
almost invariably (perhaps under unconscious telepathic infy. 
ences of which we as yet know nothing), several minds turning 
or groping in the same direction, ° 

“One single example must suffice. The crowning intellec. 
tual achievement of the nineteenth century was the enuncia- 
tion—with convincing proofs—of the doctrine of evolution by 
Charles Darwin. The way had been blazed for him by Goethe 
and Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck, but their somewhat vacye 
ideas had been allowed to fade into forgetfulness. When, how. 


| ever (in 1858), after spending 14 years in collecting evidence, 
“If we study the history of the great scientific achievements | 


| 


attempts of a provincial French chemist (Pasteur by name) to | 


determine why a certain fungus affected the two varieties of 


and the further researches to which it gave rise may also be 


traced not only the magnificent development of aseptic surgery, | 


but likewise our present positive knowledge of the microbic 
character of infections and our modern treatment of those dis- 
eases by vaccines, serums, and antitoxins, 

“ Examples might be multiplied. The X rays, now absolutely 
essential to both surgeon and physician, were found by Roentgen 
while investigating the effect of electricity upon gases, with not 
the slightest idea of discovering anything of use in the diagnosis 
or treatment of disease. Bacteriology, itself the foundation of 
medicine and surgery, is largely based on the reaction of bac- 
teria to certain aniline dyes which were originally isolated 
merely to establish their chemical properties and commercial 
uses. The compound miscroscope, without which medicine 
would be where it was in the middle ages, came from experi- 
ments by physicists on the refraction of light, with no ade- 
quate thought of the new world it has revealed to us. Some 
entomologists who, for purposes of classification, were studying 
the wings and the skin covering and appendages of mosquitoes, 
accumulated facts that, applied by others, brought the death 
rate from yellow fever in Habana from 36,000 in a single epi- 
demic (1878) to zero in the years 1902, 1903, and 1904. M. and 
Mme. Curie, in searching for radium, had no thought that it, 
like the X rays, might cure superficial cancers. Metchnikoff, a 
biologist, when he studied the swallowing and destruction of 
microbes by the living cells of a small crab, did not foresee the 
manifold applications of the principle of phagocytosis to the 
cure of disease, and never dreamed of the opsonin treatment 
and tests of to-day. When (in 1846) Joseph Leidy, afterwards 
for many years our professor of anatomy, and until his death 
the greatest American naturalist, found in a slice of boiled 
ham, from which he had partly made his dinner, the little im- 
mature worm, the trichina spiralis, he did not for a moment 
suspect the significance of the discovery, or that it would ulti- 
mately involve hundreds of millions of money and even the 
peace of nations. 

“And so it might be illustrated, almost indefinitely, that the 
piling up of facts by those born with the impulse to delve into 
the unknown, or by those with the instinct to bring order out of 
confusion, and to group, arrange, and classify physical truths 
and living beings, has always gone on, as it is going on now, 
and that the great ‘discoveries’ that constitute the milestones 
of medical and scientific progress are always the result of the 
gradual accumulation of material usually made with no refer- 
ence to its beneficent employment. 

“But there is something else than ‘facts’ needed before the 
discovery comes. Ether may stand—as it did stand—for 300 
years on the chemists’ shelves while the tortures and agonies of 
injury, of disease, even of physiological processes like parturi- 
tion, go on unalleviated. Men there may be during those cen- 
turies with minds as keen and abilities as great as those of any 
who follow them, but the two—the physical substance and the 
minds cognizant of its existence—remain as relatively alien and 
unproductive as flint and steel in the absence of contact, or as 
the two poles of a battery without a uniting medium. That 
medium is difficult of precise definition. For want of a better 
term, it may, for my present purpose, be spoken of as a favoring 
intellectual—in this case a _ scientific—atmosphere. This is 


| 








he was almost ready for publication, he received from a friend. 
Alfred Wallace, living at the antipodes, who had no knowledge 
of Darwin’s work, a manuscript that contained obseryations 
reasonings, and conclusions that precisely paralleled his own, 
In November, 1859, he gave his immortal work on ‘ The Origin 
of Species’ to the world. On October 11 of the same yeur, q 
month previous, Prof. Joseph Leidy, in his introductory lectures 
to the medical class of this university, said: ‘We are accumy- 
lating facts from which our successors may, perhaps, derive 
positive opinions in relation to the earliest history of organized 
beings, whether their species or various forms had a unique or 
plural origin, and whether or not the race of one age is the de- 


tartaric acid differently. In fact, to that piece of chemical work | Scendant of that which preceded it.’ 


“As we look back, with these ideas in mind, we find that our 
predecessors at Pennsylvania certainly had their share in the 
accumulation of the facts and in the formation of the atmos. 
phere that jointly led to the use of ether in surgery. 


“In justifying this statement, I must begin (as we always 


| begin here) with Benjamin Franklin, the greatest America) of 


all time. That he founded the university (1740), advanced in 
every way the cause of general education, built and started the 
first American hospital (1755), and did all the work as a states- 
man, a scientist, and an experimentalist with which the world 
is now so familiar, may not seem to have much direct relation 
to our subject, except that it was all undoubtedly effective in 
fostering every sort of intellectual advancement. His most val- 
uable work, however, in preparing the field for the introduction 
of anesthesia, was in the vigorous and successful fight he waged 
against the bigotry, fanaticism, and ignorance which then. as 
now, were opposed to inoculation for smallpox, the greatest 
scourge of that and of many preceding centuries. Although 
inoculation had been introduced into this country in 1721, it 
was Still bitterly inveighed against, partly, to our shame be it 
said, by the reactionaries, the ‘ standpatters,’ in our own profes- 
sion, and largely by the clergy, who preached against it—as 
they did a century and more afterwards against the abolition of 
pain—as ‘subverting the decrees of Providence and resisting 
the punishments of God.’ 


“In 17382 a Rev. Mr. Massey preached from the text of Job 
ii, 7: ‘So went Satan forth from the presence of the Lord and 
smote Job with sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his 
crown, concluding that ‘the cutaneous disease of Job was pro- 
duced by inoculation from the hands of the devil, and the whole 
art was of infernal invention.’ 

“One hundred and more years later a clergyman wrote to 
Sir James Simpson, who was employing anesthesia in cliild- 
birth, and characterized it as ‘a decoy of Satan, apparently 
offering itself to bless women, but in the end destined to 
harden society and rob God of the deep, earnest cries whici 
arise in time of trouble for help.’ 

“In breaking down by precept, example, and widespread [)roc- 
lamation of his views this biased and besotted antagonisi to 
a great public benefaction, Franklin was as surely aiding in {'° 
discovery of anesthesia and its use as if he had foreseen i! , 

“The ‘most notable American medical assay of the eighteo( 
century,’ according to an unprejudiced Bostonian, was the (is- 


course at the commencement of this university in 1765, given 
by Dr. John Morgan, which led to the immediate establis! it 
of this medical school, the first in America. The same histor! 


calls Morgan the ‘grandfather,’ as Benjamin Rush was the 
‘father’ of American medicine. aE ee 
“No single agency contributed more to the preparation ‘or 


anesthesia than Morgan’s teachings as to medical education 
with its fundamental relation to the natural sciences, chen\'=''y, 
anatomy, and physiology. It was begun on that basis in this 
country and in this school in the same year (1765) and has }eet 


carried on through all the intervening years on the same broad 
principles, through the period of Dr. Long’s attendance '°re 
and down to the present day. Its influence has been i'n 
wide—often world-wide—and as a factor in bringing about “e 
condition of medical science to-day it can never be ignored. 
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“Jp 1768 Benjamin Rush was elected a professor in this uni- 
‘vy. He was not only, as Mumford bas called him, the 
- of medicine’ in this courtry; he was the father of ex- 
tal medicine, the founder of scientific medicine, almost 





oaiaile 
ae rst distinguished practitioner to evince, in the midst of the 
for h then enshrouded our profession, the desire to dis- 
sover the underlying principles of disease and treatment. He 
was most brilliant teacher of the day, and it can be readily 
mnderstood that the man who, during the great epidemic of 
vellow fever in 1798, when thousands were fleeing from this 
str y, could write to a friend: ‘I have resolved to stick 
to piv principles, my practice, and my patients to the last ex- 
tre! was not without influence on those who surrounded 
‘ ose who followed him. He wrote in 1812 that he had 
reached the conclusion that ‘pain does not accompany child- 
bearing by an immutable decree of Heaven,’ and that he hoped 
‘that a medicine would be discovered that should suspend sen- 
sibility and leave irritability or the power of motion unimpaired, 


and eby destroy iabor pains altogether.’ 
“It may well be that the echoes of such teaching reached and 


directly inspired Crawford Long, who began the study of medi- 
cine only 25 years after the expression of this prophetic hope. 
Contemporaneous with or following Rush came Woodhouse 
(1792), who helped to break down the old phlogistic theory 


which stood in the way of all chemical advance, and who demon- 
strated that oxygen was given off by living plants—a fact of 
immense importance in the later studies of animal heat and 


res yn, and therefore in all our present views of the proc- 
esses of both health and disease. We can not claim Joseph 
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“ Gerhard, who first clearly differentiated typhus and typhoid 
fevers; Pepper, with his fundamental examination of the 
pathology of pernicious anemia; H. C. Wood, who first led the 
profession of the country to the intelligent study of the physio- 


logical action of drugs: Wormley. with his classical work on 
the microchemistry of poisons; Mills. with his researches into 
cerebral localization; Flexner, with his fruitful investigation of 
the cause of bacillary dysentery; Osler, with his study of the 
hematozoon of malarial fever: Guiteras, with his description of 
filariasis; Allen Smith, with his discovery of the hookworm 
disense; Leo Loeb, with his experiments in tumor transplanta- 
tion; these are but a few-—not one in twenty—of the name nd 
achievements that jostle one another for recognition, some of 
them belonging to the generation just reaching scientific ma 
turity. The list would, however, be inexcusably incomplete 
without mention of that great contribution to general s 

made by Reichert and Brown, and recently published by the 
Carnegie Institution—a work which extends the doctrine of 
| evolution to the physical construction of the protoplasmic mole 
eunles of animals and plants snd opens an endless field of 


application to the difficult problems of specific growth, cellular 
and sex differentiation, and to the explanation of metabolism, 


immunity, tumor growth, and the most intricate phas of 
| physiology and pathology. The great teachers, the distingzuished 
practitioners, the writers of textbooks that have been the cuides 
| and consultants of thousands of medical men extend in an un 
broken line from Rush, Wistar. Horner, Barton, Chapman, 
through Stillé, Carson, Agnew, Pepper, Leidy, Penrose, Wood, 


Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, as a ‘son of Pennsylvania,’ | 


but as he was offered the chair of chemistry in 1794, and de- 
only on account of advancing years, and as he was in 


frequent correspondence with the professors and alumni of that 


period, he may, perhaps, with propriety be associated with the | 
mel have described. Robert Hare (1818) added the voltaic 
pile and the oxyhydrogen blowpipe to the equipment, first of the 


ysicists and then of the manufacturers of the world. Young, 

his graduation thesis, in 1808, determined the presence of a 
ligestive acid and the ferment action of the gastric juice 30 
years before the classical experiments of Beaumont upon St. 
Martin. John Redman Coxe (1809), though a medical man, 
was the first of all Americans after Franklin to propose a plan 
for electrical telegraphic communication; while Philip Syng 


Physick (1805) was the first surgeon in the world to use 
absorbable animal ligatures. George B. Wood (1835) built a 


ati 


dispensatory of the United States; Chapman (1816), Gibson 
(1819), Barton (1789), and others made the school still more 
famous by their work and their teachings. In 1838, when Dr. 


Long came to us, the reputation of the school had so extended 
that our alumni—the pupils of the men I have named—were 
ing the most important chairs in the chief medical colleges 
suntry—two at Harvard, two in New York, two in Win- 
Va., two in Lexington, Ky., four in Baltimore, six in 
Charleston, and, as has always been the case, some of our very 
best with our younger sister, the Jefferson Medical College. 
There were then 18 medical journals in America, and 10 of them 





chester 


were originated and edited by our graduates. Wit.. almost no 
exception the systematic treatises then in use in medicine, 


surgery 


‘gery, obstetrics, materia medica, and therapeutics, had been 
written by our professors. In 18388 there had been put forth 
‘rom this school textbooks on anatomy, 11 ¢the last, published 
ery year, having been ‘ Practical Lessons in Anatomy,’ 
'y D. Hayes Agnew) ; on surgery, 11; on medicine, 15; on mid- 
Wifery, 12; on materia medica and therapeutics, 18, including 
the “ispensatery. In addition may be named one of the first 
a in medical dictionaries, one of the first compendiums, 
tnd sl important American editions of European authors, with 


hotes and comments intended to make them more useful to 
American students, 


on 


that 


It may certainly fairly be said that when Crawford Long 
‘ame here at the age of 28 he found, as he could have found 
lowhere else in America, the scientific traditions, the intel- 
ectua! ‘Stimulus to original thoughts and deeds, the ‘ atmos- 
Phere, ‘n other words, that was favorable, probably essential, to 
® Hiter achievement. 
eae : ‘ tempting to continue and to try to show by our records 
thi m walle Crawford Long’s name, and therefore the name of 

'S. school, are identified with the greatest contribution to 


medical science yet made by America, there has been done 


here during the 70 years that have elasped since that memorable 


arch 30 of 1842 much work that has already notably increased 
ae cee of useful knowledge, and much more that will doubt- 
Uninc a be, the foundation of some now unforeseen and 


ined addition to medical science. 


existing monument to his memory by putting forth the | 


7oodel!, to the present day. 
“Tt is a gratification te think that we are participating in 
exercises destined to add beyond cavil or future question the 


name of Crawford Long to that list of distinguished Pennsy] 
vanians who have well and faithfully served their profession 
}and their country. There it rightfully belongs, and we may 
| feel that his 1 r-to-be-forgotten act will be more than ever 


|} an example and 


a source of pride to successive 
our students and alumni. So great a feat may never be dupli 
eated. It is not given to many to take the first step in wiping 
out immeasurable agony and suffering. And yet, who knows? 
Lord Lister told me that in his very earliest days in Edinburgh, 
when he was still uncertain whether to remain there or begin 


generations of 


his work elsewhere, he consulted Mr. Syme, who was then the 
leading surgeon of Great Britain. ‘The latter told him that he 
would probably do well to stay there, but remarked that it 


| really seemed as though’ there were not much left to do in the 


| 
| 


way of advancing surgical science, little thinking at the time 


| that the young man he was talking to, his future son-in-law, 





would almost, alone and unaided, effect the greatest revolution 
in surgery and bring about the greatest step in advance which 
has been made since Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood. 

“It would be presumptuous folly to assert that we are 
yet beyond the threshold of our science. With each addition 
to human knowledge comes the possibility of some new, per 
haps some overwhelming revelation of usefulness to humanity 
The keenest foresight, the most daring imagination can not 
penetrate the first and nearest of the endless vistas that stretch 
before us. Some day anesthesia and immeasurably 
the greatest advances of this age—may have only historic in 


as 


asepsis 


terest. sut it is well to think that in looking back the names 
of Crawford Long and of the University of Pennsylvania will 
| always be associated with the first of these, and that if we look 
forward there is every reason to hope and believe that those 


rames will be an inspiration to the thinkers, the investigators, 
and the discoverers of the future.” 


CRAWFORD W. LONG. 


(By John Chalmers Da Costa, M. D., LL. D., Gross 
gery in Jefferson Medical College.) 


Professor of Sur 


[In the preparation of this address I have quoted freely fr« 


m many 


sources, especially the following: ‘“ Crawford W. Long, Discoverer of 
Anesthesia,” by Rosa Pendicton Chiles (Munsey, Aug. 1911); “ Long 
and his Discovery,” by Isham H. Goss (Journal-Record of Medicine, 
Nov.. 1908); ‘Long, the Discoverer of Anesthesia,” by Hugh H 
Yeung (Johns-Hopkins Historical Bulletin, Aug.—Sept., 1897); “ Craw 
ford Williamson Long: the Pioneer of Anesthesia,” by Dudley W. Bux 
ton (Proceedings of the Royal Seciety of Medicine, Jan., 1912 I am 
greatly indebted to Mrs. Frances Long Taylor, Dr. Long's daughter, for 
several interesting and important communications.—John Chalmers Da 


Costa. ] 


“Now and then a real leader, an original force, a truly great 
man comes into the world and as one He 
dares to lift the veil which hangs before the the 
yeil which lesser men are too ignorant to observe, too indiffer- 
ent to regard, or too cowardly or place. Such 
a man seeks truth and scorns wealth, courts labor and forgets 


moves us inspired. 


mysteries, 


incapable to di 
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ease, fights dragons and slays giants; is the slave to duty, is 
contemptuous of popularity, and finally wrings 
“The secret of deliverance forth 
Whether it lurk in hells or hide in heavens. 

“He originates. ‘Every institution,’ says Emerson, ‘was 
once the act of a single man.’ 

“All such men have earned the reverent love and the eternal 
gratitude of humanity. Love and gratitude are the debts men 
owe to the memories of the heroes of progress because of their 
labors, pains, perils, and sacrifices. What would have become 
of the world without such men? 

“* Men 
Perished in winter winds till one smote fire 
From flint stones coldly hiding what they held, 
The red spark treasured from the kindling sun. 
They gorged on flesh like wolves, till one sowed corn, 
Which grew a weed, yet makes the life of man: 
They mowed and babbled till some tongue struck speech, 
And patient fingers framed the lettered sound. 
What good gift have my brothers, but it came 
From search and strife and loving sacrifice? 

“The world is often ignorant of its greatest men. Men, to 
us nameless, made some of the grandest discoveries and per- 
fected some of the most remarkable inventions. 

“Who found the seeds of fire and made them shoot, 
Fed by his breath, in buds and flowers of flame? 
Who forged in roaring flames the ponderous stone, 
And shaped the molded metal to his need? 

Who gave the dragging car its rolling wheel, 2 
And tamed the steed that whirls its circling round? 
All these have left their work and not their names. 

“When a man has found a radiant truth, has done some 
gleaming deed, but has received no tribute of praise or glory, 
it is a peculiarly grateful thing to see the conscience of the 
world awaken and to find men place the name of their long- 
neglected benefactor 

“On Fame's eternal beadroll. 


“Seventy years ago to-day, on the 30th of March, 1842, and 
in the little village of Jefferson, Jackson County, Ga., anesthesia 
was first intentionally produced to permit of the painless per- 
formance of a surgical operation. This discovery was one of 
the greatest in the history of science and ranks in importance 
with the discovery by Harvey of the circulation of the blood, 
by Franklin of phenomena of electricity, by Jenner of vaccina- 
tion, by Pasteur of bacteriology, and by Lister of antiseptic 
surgery. The giving of ether as a surgical anesthetic was not 
a haphazard accident, but was reasoned out from observations. 

“The man who first gave ether for surgical purposes was 
Crawford W. Long, a native and resident of the State of Georgia 
and a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania in the class of 
1839. There seems a peculiar adjustment to the eternal fitness 
of things in the fact that a son of the university founded by the 
great practical philosopher, Benjamin Franklin, should have 
made one of the greatest practical discoveries of all time. 

* Long’s great discovery was not made in a splendidly equipped 
institution of world-wide fame, nor by a professor whose lecture 
room was packed with eager students, but by a modest unas- 
suming country doctor dwelling in an isolated village. Truly, 
greater things for mankind have come from the hut than from 
the palace, from the peaceful country than from the roaring 
town. 

“We meet to-day in commemoration and celebration. In 
commemoration of the seventieth anniversary of the discovery 
of ether anesthesia, and in celebration of the noble achievement 
of a great son of this grand old school. 

“We will strive to— 

“Part the mists which almost hide 
A man of former days, 
And spin upon the wheel of truth 
Some goiden threads of praise. 

“No one disputes that Long gave ether for surgical purposes 
over four years before Morton did, and at least two years before 
Horace Wells pulled the tooth of a patient who was under the 
influence of nitrous oxide gas. There is no claim that Morton 
knew anything of Long's observations. It is freely admitted by 
all that Warren, in the operating room of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, gave to Morton the opportunity to dramati- 
cally impress the world with his views. Morton and Warren 
made the world hear; Long made the discovery, and would also 
ave made the world hear had he had a great city hospital as 
a forum from which to speak and a celebrated surgeon as a 
spokesman and advocate. Long has been criticized for not pub- 
lishing his discovery at once. Jenner waited 20 years to pub- 
lish his and after 20 years had only made 23 observations. Sup- 
pose some one had published about vaccination after Jenner had 
worked 19 years, would Jenner any the less have been the 
discoverer? 





—— 


“ Long made no official claim to the discovery until 1849. when 
he told his story to the Medical Society of Georgia. He diq « 
then only because his friends thought he would be doing ); 
injustice to keep silent. His intention had been to collect 
enough cases to thoroughly test the method. This was slow 
work in a country district in which surgical operations were fow 
and far between. He used ether seven or eight times in foy, 
years. In December, 1846, he read of Morton’s success. Soon 
after Morton, Jackson, and Wells became involved in 4 bitte 
controversy, and Long shrunk from such things and abhorrea 
the patenting of ether. 

“In the statement to the Georgia Medical Society, Long pre. 
sented an affidavit of James M. Venable, then living, stating 
that ether had been given to him by Long on two oceasi: . 
the spring of 1842; an affidavit of Andrew J. Thrumond, siating 
that he saw Long do one of the operations on Venable; aflilayits 
of E. 8. Rawls and William H. Thrumond, declaring that they 
witnessed one or both operations; and other conclusive evidence 
The original affidavits still exist. 

“Morton patented ether in 1846 under the name of ‘ letheon: 
Wells opposed Morton's patent, went insane, and comuitted 
suicide in 1548. The Government never enforced the patent right. 
and Army surgeons used ether freely in the Mexican War. 
Morton getting no return for it. In 1849 Morton applied t 
Congress for a grant of $100,000 as compensation for his Josses 
and reward for his alleged discovery. Jackson opposed Mor- 
ton’s claim. Jackson claimed that he had suggested eiher 
Morton. 

“The controversy was acrimonious and protracted. In 1852 
the French Academy of Sciences granted a prize to Jackson as 
the discoverer of ether, and a like amount to Morton as the 
first to apply it. 

“In 1854 Dr. Long was persuaded to write a letter to Senator 
Dawson, of Georgia, telling the story of the discovery in 1842. 
Jackson had a conference with Long and finally withdrew his 
own claim in Long’s favor. In the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, April 11, 1861, will be found a letter from Jackson 
giving Long the credit. No money was ever granied |y the 
Government. 

“ Jackson, like Wells, went insane, and died in 1880. Morton 
died in 1868, getting an apoplexy while enraged at learning of 
attempts to deprive him of the glory of the discovery. Long 
free from such heartburnings, pursued the calm ways of 
country doctor, and made no further attempt to establish his 
claim. He led a useful and happy life, and died in 187s. Mor- 
ton, probably because men thought that the Government had 
treated him shabbily, came to be regarded as the real discoverer, 
and until 1877 there was no one to say nay. In that year Dr 
J. Marion Simms published an article in the May number of the 
Virginia Medical Monthly, claiming that Long had made th 
discovery. There is one serious mistake in the article of Dr 
Simms. He stated that S. C. Wilhite, a student of Long, su 
gested to his preceptor the use of ether. 

“ Wilhite was not with Long in 1842; in fact, did not go to 
him until 1844. Wilhite corrected this error in a letter to Dr 
Long, dated June 27, 1877. Prof. Gross, in commenting on 
Simms’s paper—System of Surgery—says: ‘Although he (Long) 
may have been, and probably was, the first to use tiis 
drug as a means of preventing pain, he failed to interest the pro 
fession in it, and has thus lost all just claim to the honor of ove 
of the greatest discoveries ever achieved by human genius 
Prof. Agnew must, have felt as Gross did, for in his book 
Principles and Practice of Surgery—he gives Morton ile credit 
for the discovery, and does not even mention the same ol 
Crawford Long. The claims of Long have since found) ane 
champions in Sir James. Paget; Dr. George Foy, of !) 

Dr. Hugh H. Young, of Baltimore; Dr. Isham H. (ors. 
Athens, Ga.; Dr. Luther Grandy; and Rose Pendleton (ules 
Dr. Trances R. Packard tells the story very impartially i t's 
admirable History of Medicine in the United States, witch 
was published in 1901. 


inself 


US in 


“Frederick W. Hewitt, in his work on ‘Anesthetics’ (1901 )y 
says: ‘There seems to be no reasonable doubt that in 1s!2 Dr. 


Crawford W. Long, a country practitioner of Jeffers: n, J a 
son County, Ga., United States of America, administere | et 


vapor with the distinct object and fortunate result of pre ng 
insensibility to pain during a surgical operation which !ec I"! 


formed, and that he subsequently employed the same nied 
with equal success.” Henry M. Lyman, in Ashhurst's } n 


tional Encyclopedia of Surgery (1889), says that Lone se 


yy". 


ether in 1842, but as he ‘ resided in a remote and isolate! 


. f his 
tion of the country, and as he published no statemen| h 


experience, his discovery remained unknown.’ 


“Of late years Long's claims have been more and more T& 


garded until justice at length prevails. 
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-The Medical Society of Georgia has erected a monument to 


+) Jefferson, where ether was first used as an anesthetic. 


= regislature of Georgia has resolved to place his statue, 
= ) that of Alexander H. Stephens, in the Statuary Hall of 
the National Capitol. ' 

“«On December 1, 1911, Dr. Dudley W. Buxton, the dis- 
tinguished English anesthetist, presented to the Section of Anes- 
oties of the Royal Society of Medicine an article which seems 
éoo| and conclusive. It is written with that literary grace and 
poinstaking aceuraey which characterize all of Dr. Buxton’s 
prod ions. In this article will be found a résumé of Long’s 


lifo—the story of the discovery and reproductions of various 
~onvineing documents; among them are: A letter from Dr. Lang 
+) R. H. Goodman (dated February 1, 1842) ordering the ether 
. first operation, and a covering letter from Goodman—afli- 
of James M. Venable and others, previously referred to— 


sg pill to Venable charging 25 cents for the ether used, and 
<9 for the operation—extract from Long’s record book of the 
neration done on Venable, and charge for the operation and 
used. It is dated March 30, 1842. Certificate of Mary 
v and her husband, declaring that Long gave Mrs. Vin- 
eent ether in 1843. There are also copies of other important 


| interesting papers. Buxton’s complete and masterly study 
iy be read in the published Proceedings of the Royal Society 
fedicine, January, 1912. It gains greater emphasis by com- 
ine to us across the sea from a gentleman free of any possible 
reiudice or partiality. It is the unvarnished truth, and the 
world 


iow regards Long as the real discoverer. Hence I do 

not stand here courting controversy. I am not obliged to search 

dusty records in order to clear up controverted points. I do not 

need to delve deep in obscure mines after the nugget of truth. 
Young, 


Ni; S 


Buxton, and others have found that nugget, 
nd the gleaming metal may be seen and can be tested by all 


Crawford Williamson Long was born in Daniellsville, Madi- 


son County, Ga., November 1, 1815. His family was prominent 
s y and in public affairs. 
“Crawford’s grandfather was Capt. Samuel Long, an [rish- 


by birth, and an adopted son of Pennsylvania, who resided 
He married Miss Williamson, of Ulster, Ireland; 
“1 in the Army of Washington and at the Yorktown sur- 
r, was a captain in the command of the Marquis de La- 
yette. At the termination of the war with the Mother Coun- 
try he became a citizen of Georgia. His son James Long was 
planter, and was for years clerk of the supreme court. He 
in the State senate for two terms, and was the intimate 
trusted friend of the celebrated statesman, William H. 


Carusie, 
Sery 
Ten 


‘ 


+ 


( 

President pro tempore of the Senate, minister to France, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and candidate for President of the United 
States in 1824 against John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, 


raw 
res 


ord, a man who was successively United States Senator, | 





| 


| 


road in operation in the country and 120 miles in Per 
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was its president. The population of the country numbered 
about 15,000,000 people, and approximately one-sixth of them 
were slaves. Martin Van Buren was President of the United 
States, and Richard M. Johnson was Vice President. The Navy 
list still held the names of those old heroes, Rogers, Barron, 
Stewart, and Hull. Winfield Scott was a brigadier general in 
charge of the Department of the East. 

“Roger B. Taney was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
and Joseph Story sat by his side. There was no national debt, 
and the Government was preparing to distribute a surplus of 
$37,000,000 among the States. There were 1,600 miles of rail- 
nsyivania. 

**In the United States Senate sat Franklin Pierce, Daniel Web- 
ster, Silas Wright, James Buchanan, Thomas Clayton, William 
Cc. Rives, John C. Calhoun, William R. King, Robert J. Walker 
Jobn J. Crittenden, Henry Clay, and Thomas H. Benton 

“In the House of Representatives were John Quincy Adams, 
Caleb Cushing, Millard Fillmore, John Sergant, Henry A. Wise, 
John Bell, James K. Polk, and Thomas Corwin. 

“To send a one-sheet letter for over 400 miles cost 
from Philadelphia to New York 10 cents—not 
cents. 

“Truly, it is a far cry from the United States of the time of 
Van Buren to the United States of the time of Taft 

“The University of Pennsylvania was first in renown among 
the 28 medical schools of the country and sed 
faculty in the United States. The buildings were at Ninth and 
Chestnut Streets, where the post office now stands. On the rolls 
of the university were 400 medical students, over one-seventh 
of the entire number in the land. 

“Philip Syng Physick, the pupil of John Hunter and the 
father of American surgery, died during Long’s first course. 


25 cents 


over 30 miles 6 


posses 


the ablest 


| At the time of his death he was emeritus professor of surgery 





nd Henry Clay. The subject of this address was named | 
Crawford after the great statesman, and Williamson after | 
Capt. Long’s wife. Dr. Long’s mother, Eliza Ware, was a Vir- | 


in and an energetic, warm-hearted, ambitious, 
woman of refined taste and much literary ability. 

sa boy Crawford was educated in the academy of his na- 
tive wn. He was bright, interesting, studious, and lovable. 


sympathetic 


He was an entirely normal boy and loved dogs, horses, fishing, 
Shooting, and outdoor sports. He entered Franklin College 
how the department of liberal arts of the University of 
Georgia) and graduated when only 19 years of age, taking the 
Second honor. At college he formed a friendship which was to 
a lifetime with Alexander H. Stephens, a man destined to 


come vice president of the Southern Confederacy. 
\tter graduation he studied for a time under a preceptor 


and Hen took a course of medical lectures in Transylvania 
University. This school was in Lexington, Ky. Long rode on 
he re ‘yack from Georgia to Kentucky, crossing rugged moun- 
tains ind passing through regions not yet free from treacher- 
us Indians. In the fall of 1837 he went to Philadelphia and 
tr ered 4S a medical student in the University of Pennsylvania, 


‘which institution he graduated in 1839. Agnew graduated in 
ridden ; a boys must have known each other and have often 
oan ' out together from the university to Blockley Hospital. 
: —y Long was in Philadelphia he resided in a Quaker house- 
ace the corner of Nineteenth and Market Streets. When 
“vs Went up to college 75 years ago the United States was a 
one country compared with the mighty Nation which now 
OF + into the very portals of the distant sunset. There were 
iene s and 2 Territories (Florida and Wisconsin). Most of 
;. 5 region beyond the Mississippi, out of which 20 imperial 


PREQ 


Sma 


Co hMonwas . 
- . : iwealths have been made, was a wilderness haunted by 
indians and infested by savage beasts. Much of it be- 


Cuged to Mexico. Texas was a republic, and Samuel Houston 


—————————— 
ett EE 


and anatomy. He was the first to use catgut as a 
terial, devised the stomach tube and-many useful instruments, 
and advised the treatment of ununited fracture by the seton. 
A specimen of a fractured humerus successfully treated by 
Physick is to be seen to-day in the museum. For months after 
his death and by his direction his grave was guarded to keep 


ligature ma 


away resurrection men, as he had a great horror of being 
dissected. 

“William Gibson, the pupil of Sir Charles Bell, was the 
professor of surgery. He had served under Wellington in 


Belgium and was wounded at Waterloo. He was the friend and 
correspondent of Lord Byron. In 1819 he was called from the 
University of Maryland to succeed Physick in Pennsylvania. 
He was the first man to tie the common iliac artery (1812). 
He twice did a successful Cesarean section on the same patient, 
and saved the mother and both children. Nathaniel Chapman, 
the wit, critic, booklover, social light, jovial companion, and 
scientist, was professor of practice of physic and clinical med 


cine. He stood without a peer as a practitioner, and in spite of 
a congenital speech defect was one of the greatest teachers 
America. 


“Chapman’s book on therapeutics was widely celebr 

“George B. Wood, the profound scholar, the keen obs r. 
the original thinker, taught materia medica. With 
Bache he edited the United States Dispensatory For ma 
years he practically determined the views of the whole pr 
sion on ethics and practice. His lectures were the pgjde 
glory of the university and had immense influence in molding 
the minds of the students. No man who has held a chair 
the university brought to it greater reputation than did G 
B. Wood. His condemnation of the premature re 
cases and drug actions may well have decided Long a few 
years later to delay in publishing a report of thi 


rt 


> netions 


ether. Wood spoke of immature views and premature judg 
ments as ignes fatui. He insisted that observers must never 
be content with a single experiment. (See introductory lec 
ture, 1840.) 

“William E. Horner, he of the feeble frame, melancholy 
temperament, scholarly faculty, and original bent, was pro 
fessor of Anatomy. He is particularly remembered as the 
founder of St. Joseph’s Hospital and the discoverer of the 
tensor tarsi, which is still called Horner’s muscle. Samuel 


Jackson, who did so much to introduce the principles of Laen- 
nec and Louis to the American profession, was professor 
institutes of medicine. 

“Hugh L. Hodge, who -had been forced to 


abandon 2 surs 
career because of impaired sight, was professor of midw 
having defeated Charles D. Meigs for the chair lodge’s for 
ceps and pessaries were known all over the world 
“Robert Hare was the celebrated professor of chemisiry. 
He had been a fellow student of Silliman, and when only 20 
years of age had invented the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. He was 











ed to the university from William and Mary College. He 


ne of the ablest chemists and electricians then living, 
was a most impressive lecturer and a highly successful ex- 
perimente 
‘Such were the men of the faculty of 1838 and 1839, the 
men to whom the young Georgia student listened, the men who 
helped to guide and direct his mind. The session began Novem- 
ber 1, according to the catalogue; it ended ‘about the Ist 
day of March ensuing.’ - Commencement was evidently a mov- 
able feast, for the catalogue states that it is ‘held generally 
about the Ist of April.’ No text books were recommended in 
the catalogue, but we know that students used the Syllabus 


of Wood’s Lectures, Chapman’s Therapeutics, Gibson’s Surgery, 
liorner’s Anatomy, and Hare’s Chemistry. 

* Blockley stood where it does now, and some of the buildings 
are very little changed externally. Agnew says that at this 
period Blockley was ‘the great clinical school of the country.’ 
Iivery Saturday morning many buses gathered at Ninth and 
Chestnut and crowds of students rode out to clinical lessons 
within those grim walls. Lectures were given by Samuel Jack- 
son, Robley Dunglison, Joseph Pancoast, and William Gerhard. 
J. M. Da Costa speaks of Gerhard as ‘ the greatest observer and 
clinician America has produced.’ 

‘In those days William Norris, George B. Wood, John Rhea 
Barton, and John K. Mitchell were at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. 

“Samuel D. Gross had not yet gone to Louisville from Cin- 
cinnati, and George McClellan was serving his last year as 
professor of surgery in Jefferson. Students of those days were 
far more turbulent than now, and fierce combats were common 
between the students of the rival schools. 

“During Long’s student days Dickens’s Pickwick 
Oliver Twist, and Nicholas Nickleby were published. 
eray, Whose very name was unknown, was a contributor to 
Frazer's Magazine. Oliver Wendell Homes, who later sug- 
gested the term ‘ anesthesia,’ was trying for practice in Boston, 
Washington Irving was engaged in active literary work at his 
home, Sunnyside, in Tarrytown. Nathaniel Hawthorne was in 
Salem writing Twice Told Tales. Motley was writing his 
first book—Morton’s Hope. The weird tales of the somber 
genius, Edgar Allan Poe, were taking hold of the public imagi- 
nation. 

“ Longfellow was teaching modern languages in Harvard and 
writing Hyperion. James Russell Lowell was a student at 
Harvard. Andrew Jackson was at the Hermitage, in serene 
retirement after stressful and turbulent years. 

“The world, now recovered from the great conservative re- 
action which followed the French Revolution, was full of fer- 
ment, investigation, speculation, and novel ideas. 

“Noailroads were reaching out their tentacles on all sides, 
and the whistle of the locomotive had become the proclamation 
of civilization. 

“The steamboat Great Western had crossed the ocean from 

sristol to New York in 18 days and 8 hours. Itinerant lec- 
turers were showing to amused audiences the curious antics of 
persons who inhaled nitrous oxide gas, or, as it came to be 
ealled, laughing gas. Such exhibitions were called nitrous- 
oxide frolics. Men were on the tiptoe of expectation as to the 
supposed beneficent powers of hypnotism. It was learned with 
amazement that a hypnotized subject could feel no pain and 
that Ward, in London, and Cloquet and Lysel, in France, had 
performed painless operations upon people sleeping the ‘ mag- 
netic sleep.’ Everybody felt that we were on the threshold of 
great events and that the first few hesitating words of truth 
had as yet but searce been lisped by the baby lips of science. 

““Medical students must, of course, have heard of these 
things, discussed them with each other, asked questions of their 
professors, and speculated as to the possibility of painless sur- 
gery. Every visit to the surgical clinic must have impressed on 
their minds the tortures inflicted by operations, and what a 
beneficent change it would be could a victim sleep under the 
knife. Neither Gibson, Wood, or Chapman had a word to say 
in favor of ‘animal magnetism,’ or Braidism, as it came to be 
called. Gibson’s book says nothing at all about preventing pain 
in surgical operations. He certainly followed the usual cus- 
tom—drugged the patient heavily with opium, and had him 
forcibly held or firmly strapped during the dread tragedy of the 
operation. 

“ Nitrous oxide was a well-known drug and was lectured on 
by teachers of chemistry and therapeutics. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in the year 1799, found out that, if inhaled, nitrous oxide 
would subdue pain, and suggested its use in surgical operations. 
In 1800 he published his experience and suggestion. Davy’s 
recommendation was never acted on until Horace Wells used 
the gas as an anesthetic in 1844. Hare taught that when 
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| affections, and invented a smalj, extemporaneous inhaler f, 





nitrous oxide is inhaled it produces ‘a transient, peculiny 
ous, and generally vivacious ebriety.’ 

“Pareira, in his Materia Medica (1839), states tha; 
given nitrous oxide to about 100 persons, that it prod, 
porary and usually pleasing delirium, which subsides 
or four minutes—that the delirium takes different for 
ing some to dance and some to fight. In some few cases « 
is produced. He recommended it for spasmodic asthm: 

“Ether had been known for several centuries. Har 
chemistry, speaks of the internal administration of « 
says nothing of the effects of inhalations. Wood does sy) 
ether inhalations. I find a reference to it in the syllabus o; 
lectures. He says it may be inhaled, tells what inhals 
advised for, and explains how they are given. It was jeoa j 
very small doses for spasmodic conditions. Dr. Wood sta}; 
his Therapeutics, written at a much later date than thi 

“Tether has been long used by this method (inhalation) r 
Dr. P. 8S. Physick was much in the habit of employing it in ; 


he had 
CS tem. 
throes 


I 


pose. 

“Dr. Physick died in 1838. ‘ly 
up to college Beddols used inhalations of small quantities 
ether to relieve pain. Soon after Beddols’s practice | 
Pierson used ether inhalations for consumption, and so did 
ren, of Boston. Several years before 1837, Dr. J. D. Mitcle 
Philadelphia, wrote (quoted from Anesthetics: Anci 
Modern, by George Foy): ‘Some years ago a practice 0} 
among the lads of Philadelphia of inhaling the vapor 
phurie ether by way of sport. * * * In some inst: 
experiment excited mere playfulness and sprightly n 
but in several cases delirium and even phrenitis was 
which ended fatally.’) 

“Pareira discusses the stomach administration of ether 
1ys that large doses cause intoxication and excessi 
stupefaction. He also speaks of ether drinkers, and r 
chemist suffering from cancer of the colon, who drank : 
ether a day to relieve his pain. Pareira speakS of ii 

as follows: 

“When the vapor of ether, sufficiently diluted with atm 
is inhaled, it causes irritation of the epiglottis, a sensation 
in the head, and a succession of effects analogous to those cau 
protoxide of nitrogen, ——-—. If the air be too strongly in, 
with ether, stupefaction ensues. In one case this state conti! 
occasional periods of intermission, for more than 30 hours 
days the pulse was so much lowered that considerable fear 
tertained for the safety of the patient. In another case an 
condition, which continued for 9 hours, was produced. 

“The case of lethargy for 30 hours, spoken of by Dar 
was originally referred to in an article published in 11° 
English Quarterly Journal of Science and Arts, and 
to have been written by Faraday. (Foy states that ! 
‘acknowledged the authorship of the article’ (An: 
Ancient and Modern).) *areira was evidently fear! 
effects of ether by inhalation. (Foy quotes the ! 
Medical and Surgical Journal as saying that, beyond 
‘the inhalation of air much loaded “ with etker” 
highly dangerous’ (Anesthetics: Ancient and Moder! 
used it by dropping some of the drug on a lump of 
holding the sugar in the mouth, or by dropping eii« 
water and inhaling the vapor mixed with steam. It v 
mended for chronic catarrh and dyspnea, whoopil: 
spasmodic asthma, and to relieve the effects produce! 
accidental inhalation of chlorine. 

“We may conclude that when Long left this schoo! ! 
stood the agony caused by surgery, and realized wh: 
thing it would be to be able to operate without caus 
that he had no belief in the value of ‘animal magnet > 
surgical anesthetic; that he knew that nitrous oxide | 
haled would produce delirium; that he knew that etle! 
tions were given therapeutically and sometimes taken { 
and that large doses would produce unconsciousness! 
been taught, and probably at that time believed, that « 
doses were admissible, and that doses large enough tv 
unconsciousness would bring deadly peril to the patic 
likewise took with him the counsel of Wood regarding |! 
sity of being ever cautious in reputing results. 

“After graduation he went to New York City and * wis 
hospitals.’ In that city he had the opportunity to hear \' 
tine Mott, J. Kearny Rogers, and Willard Parker. H: 
to enter the Medical Corps of the United States Navy, )!! '° 
father vetoed the plan, so he returned to Georgia in 1 i 
began general practice in Jefferson, a village in Jackson ' 

“The year 1841 was the very year that Fsdaile, in |" 
performed so many operations upon hypnotized subjects 
Braid, of Manchester, began to set forth his views 0! 
trance, and that Elliotson began to warmly advocate hy) 
as a surgical anesthetic. 


(Over 40 years before Lone 
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“Here is the story of Long’s discovery, and in his own words 
(quoted from Buxton’s article on Long in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, January, 1912) : 
the month of December, 1841, or in January, 1842, the subject 

lation of nitrous oxide gas was introduced in a company of 
men in this village; several persons present desired me to pro- 
me for their use. I informed them that I had no apparatus for 
ing or preserving the gas, but that I had a medicine (sulphuric 

which would produce equally exhilarating effects; that , had 
1 it myself, and considered it as safe as the nitrous oxide gas. 
the company stated that he had inhaled ether while at school, 
then willing to inhale it. The company were all anxious to 
its effects. The ether was introduced. I gave it first to the 

n who had previously inhaled it, then inhaled it myself, and 
rds gave it to all persons present. They were so much pleased 
exhilarating effects of ether that they afterwards inhaled it 
and induced others to do so, and its inhalation now became 
il in this country, and, in fact, extended from this place 
, several counties in this part of Georgia. 


‘We may note that R. H. Goodman, one of the persons who 
ticipated in an ether frolic in Jefferson, made an affidavit in 
stating this fact, and also that he removed to Athens, 
nary 20, 1842, and introduced ether frolics in that commu- 
It is interesting to observe that Long had inhaled ether 
the first ether frolic, and that, repudiating the teaching 
d received as a student, he regarded it as being as safe as 
us oxide. To continue Dr. Long’s narrative: 
numerous occasions I have inhaled ether for its exhilarating 
. and would frequently, at some short time subsequent to its 
tion, discover bruises or painful spots on my person which I had 


| while under the influence of ether. 
ed 
» pain on a person not in a state of anesthesia, and on 4 
they uniformly assured me that they did not feel t 

1 these accidents. These facts are mentioned that the reasons 
apparent why I was induced to make an experiment in etheri 


e 
thy 
le 


} 


re 


tle 


first patient to whom I administered ether in a surgical oper- 
Mr. James M. 
and at present (1849) lives in Cobb County, Ga. 
ulted me on several oceasions in regard to the propriety of 
two small tumors situated on the back of his neck, but would 
from time to time, having the operations performed from 
pain. At length I mentioned to him the fact of my receiving 
hile under the influence of the vapor of ether without suffering, 
I knew him to be fond of and accustomed to inhale ether, I 
ed to him the probability that the operations might be per- 
d without pain, and proposed operating on him while under its 
He consented to have one tumor removed, and the operation 
rmed the same evening. The ether was given to Mr. Venable 
el, and when fully under its influence I extirpated the tumor. 
neysted and about one-half inch in diameter. ‘The patient con- 
to inhale ether during the time of operation, and when informed 
r seemed incredulous until the tumor was shown him. He 
evidence of suffering during the operation. and assured me 
was over that he did not experience the slightest degree of 
from its performance. This operation was performed on March 
1842 


‘very 


1e 


} 


“ 


‘ 
Ss OV 


no 


of combined wonder, exultation, and responsibility. It was a 


brave thing to operate under the full influence of a drug when | 


professional teaching was that it required large amounts of | 
the vapor to produce unconsciousness, and that large amounts 
were dangerous. Had the patient died, the doctor would have 
had a lifelong self-reproach and would possibly have been sued 


or prosecuted for manslaughter. (Many of Long’s friends begged 


him not to administer ether again, telling him that if anything 
happened to a person under ether the doctor responsible would | 
be mobbed. But Long did give it again.) It was brave of 


Venable to take the chance. Wonder would naturally arise in 
L mind as he thought of the agonies inflicted by the 
surgery he had seen in Philadelphia and New York, as com- 
pared with the perfect tranquillity of the patient just operated 


upon. Exultation would be inseparable from the accomplish- 
I of what the masters of surgery regarded as impossible. 


A sense of grave responsibility would be in a man who believed | 





I noticed my friends, while | 
received falls and bangs, which I believed were sufficient to | 
uestion- | 
he least | 


Venable, who then resided within 2 miles of | 
Mr. Ven- | 


en Long finished that operation he must have felt a sense 


‘ 
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death, in 1878, and practiced there continuously except during 
his service in the Confederate Army. 

“For nearly 30 years he was in very active practice, was in 
the habit of riding miles through the country, and endured all 
the hardships of a busy country practitioner. No man was ever 
loved more. All his patients were his devoted admirers. His 
personality impressed itself upon them. He w: uunselor and 
friend as well as physician. He always placed the welfare of his 
fellows before his own. 

“He was more than a great man—he w: 
was one of those rare individuals who really 
ligion. The words of his faith were not 


s ¢ 


sa rood man. Ile 


practice their re 


mere empty formulas, 
as with so many, but were mandates to fine deeds. He carried 
with him through life no ignoble rancor. Disappointment there 
must have been, but there was never hetred of his fellows. He 
| had been excluded from honors that were justly his, but | 
} never kept the thought of it as “something bitter to chew on 
when feeling Byronic.” He in no sense became that desolating 
| human calamity, an embodied grievance. A grievance wearies 
out sympathies and tires out our appreciation. There was noth 


ing morbid in his temperament. 
denounced Fate. He never 
spirit or a misunderstood soul. 


He never scoffed at Destiny or 
claimed to nh unappreciated 


He calmly went his useful way, 


be a 


tending the sick, aiding the needy, caring for his own, sure of 
himself, confident of. the future, never boasting, never brood 


ing, kindly and fair to all, generous ever to opponents, 


courteous 


even to critics, and making no struggle for stained wreaths or 
for tarnished rewards. He was a complete man, a rounded 
character, a true physician, and when we honor him we find no 
| apologies necessary. He never tried to patent and thus eoin 


| into dollars a discovery which has brought and will bring com- 


fort unspeakable to countless thousands of the race. He thor 
oughly loved his profession. He said: 

“T am as much called to practice medicine as a minister is to preach 
the gospel. 

“He accepted all medical tasks as commands which he was 
glad to be thought worthy to receive and fit to execute. 

“He had that splendid combination, strencth and tende1 
ness. He inspired trust. Surely he must have done so, el 
Venable would never have taken ether to unconsciousness. He 
was wise and self-confident, else he would never have given 
Venable ether to unconsciousness when all the leaders of medi 
cine taught that such doses were highly dangerous. 

“Tle was full of sympathy for suffering and cared for th: 


lowliest as for the richest. He was gentle, forbearing, 


to every duty and every instinct. He was alwa 


i iith fail 
ys dignified 


usually reserved, relaxing at times into gaicty in his fam 
circle among those who knew him well. He had a 

humor, was given to jests when by his own firesick 

and then sent humorous sketches to the local newspay: 

was simple of heart and pure in word and act. 

| “He was a close observer; a hard worker; was hor ! 
| thought, word, and deed—hated all lies and anything that en 
savored of deeeption. His life was lived in the light of day, 
without any stratagems or pretenses. He was straightforward 
and unsuspicious, hated to hold ill opinions of anyone, and J 
a native ability to judge character saved him from frequent 
| impositions. His family adored him. He liked to read aloud 
{to his children and brought them up on the works of Scott, 
| Dickens, Shakespeare, and other master minds. He was par 
| ticularly fond of Hamlet. At bedtime he followed the old-time 
custom of reading the Bible to the assembled family. He was 
| fond of whist, and was one of the best of players. He was de- 
| voted to farming, was a good business man, and an excellent 


executive. 





be had done a mighty thing, but felt the necessity of proving it | “In slavery days he was, as were most Southern gentlemen, a 
thoroughly in order that he might not mislead others and go | kind master to his slaves. He believed that slavery was a plan 
harm of Providence to civilize the negroes. He thought that to own 
“ He saw the beneficent light break into the dark dungeons of | slaves was a great and terrible personal responsibility, a re 
pai He must have felt as did Sinbad the Sailor when, from | sponsibility which he ranked close after the one owed to hi 
the iving tomb in which he was immured, he saw the glad rays wife and children. In an old journal he writes: 
of the sun, He and his companions might well have exclaimed | “God grant that I may be a tenderer husband and father and a better 
With the Ancient Mariner : | master. 
“We were the first that ever burst into that silent sea. “ When his slaves had become free he still watched over their 
‘That is the story of the first use of ether inhalation to stil] | welfare, cared for them when sick, relieved their 1 ties, 
the pains of surgery. ; and gave them useful counsel. The blacks loved 1 trusted 
What of the personality, the character, of the man who | him as much as did the whites. 
discovered anesthesia? In August, 1842, he married Mary C.| — He had a great reverence for won! hood. Tie would arry 
Swain. It was a peculiarly happy union. His wife was an | @ basket for the lowliest woman wil ee 
intelleetual woman and a thoroughly congenial helpmate. She | Might show to a princess. A veritable \ ' tO BAU! 
Wis the inspiration of his life. She fitted herself to understand | Wood into town to sell. Again aud as uiet her he 
aul sympathize with all his wants and needs. They were rea) | bought the load and took it to his own bowse. On ole —_— 
lovers when they married and remained lovers until death | Mrs. Long said to him: * We have plenty of wooa Why do Fos 
Parted them. He remained a resident of Jefferson until 1851, | always buy that woman's?’ and he said, * Because T hate peopie 


When he removed to Athens, Ga. 


He lived in Athens until his 


to see a woman doing man’s work.’ He would go any distance 
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and attend the poorest negress in labor because of his sympathy 
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for those il pains of childbirth and his reverence for ma- 
ternity 

At the unveiling of the monument in Jefferson Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson d that Long was in many respects in advance of | 
his day; that he treated and cured consumption by food, fresh 
air, and tonic that he treated typhoid fever practically as we 
do w; that he treated that very dangerous disease, bilious 
fever, by quinine when few did so; and that he operated many 
times very successfully for caneer of the breast, always clearing 
the ribs and removing the axillary giands. (Munsey, August, | 
1Y11.) 

“It is interesting to mote that he never charged more than 
5100 for a ‘breast operation,’ even if the patient was very 
well olf. 

He was a Whig in politics and strongly opposed to seces- 
sion. When Georgia resolved to go out of the Union, Long 
said, ‘This is the saddest day of my life.’ 

Naturally he stood with his own people and. went with his 
State. He entered the Confederate Army and served through 
the war. Like all his friends, he lost everything by the war, 
and he suffered along with them the horrors of reconstruction 
and the infamous tyrannies of carpetbag rule. Soon after the 
war Long was offered the position of United States contract 
surgeon to help care for the many sick and wounded soldiers in 
Georgia He was not even asked to take the oath of allegiance. 
The $50 a mth paid him for his work came as a blessing in 
hose dark days of poverty. After some years he again became 


prosperous 


‘Once when his health was impaired by overwork his friends 
and family urged him to take a holiday, but he said, ‘My sick 
need me.’ 


‘In his sixty-third year he was stricken with apoplexy when at 


a sick woman’s bedside. ‘The moment he recovered consciousness 
he asked how she was. Before he passed into the uneonsecious 
ness which was to end in the long sieep and the silent house 
he gave directions for the sick woman’s care. He was faithful 


to duty to the last. He died June 16, 1878. 


uch was Crawford W. Long. The University of Pennsyl- 
val his day hangs s likeness in the Hall of Fame with her 
noblest sons He wes an honor to his alma mater, an orna- 
ment to his profession, a glory to his country, and a benefactor 








of the human race.” 
REPLY BY HON. SAMUEL J. TRIBBLE. 
At the conclusion of the ceremonies, Hon. Samvurr J. Tris- 
BI ( from Georgia, spoke as follows: 
f f the family of Dr. Long and the State of 
G gia, I thank you, Mr. Provost, for the honor conferred by 
t f ty of Pennsylvania on the distinguished son of my 
Ste This tribute to a great man with no military or politi- 
cal renown is a high testimonial of the progressive thought of 
th rsi History loves to honor the hero. The boy, the 
man 1, the woman, all are hero worshipers. ‘Alexander the 
Great led his armies into all known countries, and humanity 
wi ever tire of reading of his achievements as the conqueror 
of rid Napoleon scaled the Alps and laid waste the 
plains of Italy, and we read with charm volume after volume 
in id in fiction of the greatest military genius the 
wo! ever known. These and other military heroes left 
devastated fields, desolation and want, widows and orphans 


pain, sorrow, and death written on the pages of history. To- 
day you erect a Long medallion and commemorate the memory 
of a ‘ho carried no military trophies to his grave, made 
widows and devastated no fields, but, sir, he alleviated the 
pains of humanity throughout the earth. The Great Teacher 
our Master—taught that the greatness of men should be meas 
ured by the good they do. Applying this mold to Dr. Long, he 
becomes one of the greatest men of modern or ancfent times. 
“In his native village in Georgia there has been erected a 
marble shaft to his memory; to the foot of that shaft our 
children for generations will go and point to the name of this 
great Georgia humanitarian; to the University of Pennsylvania 
your children’s children will come and point to the name on 
this tablet erected by you as one of the greatest men of the 
Nation; to the Capitol of the country at Washington, where 
his statue will be placed in the Hall of Fame, citizens of for- 
eign countries will come and point to his name on the statue in 
that hall as one of the greatest men the world ever knew. 
Georgia, his home, and Pennsylvania, his alma mater State, 
strike hands to-day to do him honor, and when his statue is 
erected at the National Capitol the whole Nation will join us 
in the memorial, and his greatness will be glory enough for all. 
“Dr. Long comes from a section of statesmen. In the radius 


man W 
no 








of a few miles, if time permitted, I could point you to Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, who ranked with Calhoun, Clay, and Web. 
ster, and needed only one more vote to give Georgia a Presiden} - 
I could point you Alexander H. Stephens, the greatest states. 


man the South ever produced; I could point you Robert Toombs 
one of the greatest minds and orators of the Union; I co id 
point you to the Cobbs, statesmen of the Webster and (Clay 
type; I could point you to Benjamin H. Hill, who stood, in 


the breach of reconstruction days, on the floor of Congres 
eyes flaming with defiance, and yet rising above his section, 
animosity, and uttering such speeches as ‘We felt your ly 
arms in the carnage of battle, and above the roar of the 


in 
non we heard your voice calling, “ Brothers, come back”’: [ 
could point you to Henry W. Grady, bearing an olive br h 
and with his matchless eloquence wiping out sectional ani- 
mosity im every section of the country. These and many 
others; but, Mr. Provost, last but not least of this array of 
greatness, I point you to Crawford W. Long, not a statesman, 
not a war hero, but the alleviator of human pain the world 
over.” 

The Late Representative Henry C. Loudenslager. 
_ 7 7 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 
{ 1 » - 

CHAMP CLARK, 

OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, May 5, 1912, 
On the following resolutions (H. Res. 525): 

“Resolred, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tribute to the memory of Hon. II! c 
LLOUDENSLAGER, late a Member of the House from the State « New 
Jersey. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the n of 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public « the 
Hlouse, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourn 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Senate. j 
“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: 
Mr. Spraker: It is interesting to observe how Members of 
Congress come to be good personal friends, warm | al 


friends, especially those belonging to different political parties 
It largely a matter of propinquity and 
eourse, similarity of tastes has a great deal to do with 

I shall always be proud of the fact that I have ss y 
friends among the Republican Members as among the ! - 


is associati 


cratic Members of the House. There were two things w 1 
brought me very early in my service into close rejati h 
Henry CLiay Loupensiacer. In the first place, my fathe! 's 


born in New Jersey, close to where Atlantic City now 
Naturally I felt an inclination to cuitivate an 
with the New Jersey Members on my father’s aceount 
second place, in the first Congress in which Mr. Loup! 
and I served we were both assigned to the Committee 0! 
sions, on which he remained and of which he finally l« 
chairman. 

Service on the committee naturally and in Ny 
brings men into communication with each 
they come to know each other more intimately, per 
that relation than in any other congressional relation 
work on that committee was pleasant and our relations ! 
very close and remained so until the day of his death, alt 
I-left that committee after my first Congress. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER was neither a frequent nor 4 IX 
speaker on the floor of the House. When he had anythine | 
say, he stated it tersely, clearly, and with force. W! e 
was through, he quit. One of the great secrets of speec! I 
ing is to know when to quit. He did not bore the House d 
he usually secured what he wanted. 

He was a man of great common sense, of great 
and was one of the most genial men in his manner of al! 


acqua e 


same 


ciose othe 


ing 
Tr 


with whom I have served. He was on good terms, | be 
with every Member of the House, certainly with every Mc'- 
ber with whom he had served long enough to become 
acquainted. He was wise in counsel and was one of st 
upon whom Speaker CANNON leaned for support. 


He was an exceedingly useful Member of the Howse, a! de 
grew in the estimation of his congressional fellows every (°Y 
of his service. His death was a loss, not only to his ow! 
State, New Jersey, but to the country at large. 
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The Late Gen. George W. Gordon. 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 
HON. KENNETH D. McoKELLAR, 
OF TENNESSEB, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, May 12, 1912, 


On the following resolutions (H. Res. 535): 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. GEORGE 


WASHINGTON GORDON, late a Member of this House from the State of 
Tennessee. 

“Resolved, That asa a mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

«Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” 


Mr. McKELLAR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On May 12 the House held memorial exercises 
in honor of my predecessor from Memphis, the late Gen. GEORGE 
W. Gorvon. Only a few days before, Judge L. B. McFarland, a 
distinguished and eloquent lawyer of Memphis and ex-Confed- 
erate soldier, and a lifelong friend of Gen. Gorpon, delivered an 
able and beautiful address upon the life and character of Gen. 
Gorvon before the annual reunion of ex-Confederate veterans 
at Macon, Ga., and it is so beautiful and fitting a tribute that I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks and included as one of the memorial 
addresses of this House upon the life and chafacter of my dis- 
tinguished predecessor. 
should have a place in the record, because it contains an un- 
finished and hitherto unpublished farewell address of Gen. 
Gorpon to his old comrades in arms. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF L. B. M’FARLAND, OF MEMPHIS, AT REUNION OF UNITED CON- 
FEDERATBH VETERANS, MACON, GA., MAY 8, 1912. 
“Beloved Commander and Comrades: 


“When delegated by our commander in chief to deliver on 
this occasion a memorial of the life and character of your late 
commander in chief, Gen. Grorce W. Gorpon, I hesitated to 
attempt compliance, fearing that my great admiration for the 
subject, born from years of intimate association, would tempt 
to adulation, and, on the other hand, my incapacity to speak 
fittingly of a character so noble, and a life so full of usefulness, 
self-sacrifice, and noble deeds, gave me pause. I felt the deeds 
of such a man should not be feebly uttered, but I took the dele- 
gation to be a command and an honor; and the opportunity to 
perpetuate in the records of this association a tribute to a 
dead friend and brother could not be disregarded. 

“Grorce W. Gorpon was born on the 5th day of October, 
1836, in Giles County, Tenn. He was the son of Andrew Gor- 
den, a native of Tennessee, and Eliza K. Gordon, Virginian 
born. This county—one of the blue-grass region of Tennessee— 





It is especially fitting that this address | 


| 


was one of the most fertile and fairest of the land, its people | 


educated, refined, and prosperous to a high degree. He was 
reared there and in Mississippi and also Texas, he having spent 
part of his youth in each. He graduated at the Western Mili- 
tary Institute at Nashville, then the West Point of the South, 
ind was thus fitted for the performance of arms. 
made civil engineering his occupation, and served in that field 


He first | 


from 1859 to 1861, and until Tennessee seceded from the Union | 


and called her sons to arms. He enlisted at 
made drillmaster of the afterwards famous Eleventh Tennessee 
satautey, whose first colonel was Col, J. E. Raines, afterwards 
1€1) 
Gordon was soon made captain of his company, and then lieu- 
tenant colonel and then colonel of his regiment, and in 1864 
Was nade brigadier general. 

“At the close of the war he studied law and was early elected 
attorney general of one of the criminal courts of. Shelby 
County, Tenn., and served the State ably and well. He was 
then appointed a railroad commissioner for the State, and 
Served until 1885, when, upon the election of Mr. Cleveland, he 


once and was | 


taines, who fell in a desperate conflict at Murfreesboro. | 


received an appointment in the Department of the Interior, and | 


Wes assigned to duty in charge of an Indian agency amid the 
a ains of Arizona and Nevada. He was eminently fitted 
or tis particular post, feeding, educating, and controlling these 


duties and opportunities were congenial to the habits of his 
then lonely life and his intense love of nature. 


children of nature and wards of the Government, and these | 


“Tt required that he take, alone and unattended, long trips 
amid the solitudes and vastnesses of the mountains, now wan- 
dering through beautiful meadows where the dun deer fed and 
the grizzly roamed, and then high above the clouds, threading 
the narrow path that wound around seemingly bottomless 
precipices; often overtaken by storm, he reveled in the grandeur 
of nature’s supremest effort—saw the lightning flash and heard 
the thunders roll, when— 

“Far along- 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags 
Among, leaps the live thunder. 

“And then at night, his horse tethered near. he made his 
lonely bivouac under the clear heavens and near the clear stars, 
and felt himself as did Moses, communing with the God of all 
these wondrous works. To him this was not solitude— 


“Twas but to hold converse 
stores unrolled. 


with nature's charms and view her 

“ His term of office expired, he returned to Memphis and was 
soon elected superintendent of the Memphis city schools, which 
he held until March, 1907, when he was elected to Congress. 
The growth and efficiency of the public-school system of Mem- 
phis during these years became a monument to his zeal, intelli- 
gence, and devotion to his work, and the spread of general edu- 
cation and intelligence signaled his beneficent influence upon 
the youthful thousands under his superintendence, while the 
gratitude and devotion of teachers and scholars was afterwards 
demonstrated by their activity and influence in his several can- 
didacies for Congress. He had raised an army of constituents 
for any office in the gift of his people. He was twice elected 
to Congress—in 1908 and reelected in 1910—by overwhelming 
majorities given by an appreciative constituency, where he 
served with the same zeal, fidelity, and devotion he gave any 
duty of life. 

“Gen. GoRDON was married twice: While Attorney General 
of Shelby County, in 1876, he married Miss Ora Paine. Their 
bridal trip was to Niagara Falls. I met them there. She a 
lovely young woman in all the bloom and beauty of youth. He 
noble in manly bearing—his brow bound with the oak of his 
many battles; and with them love was dear and life was sweet; 
and their future horizon seemed spanned with the golden bow 
of promise. They went to New York. In a few weeks she was 
dead. Bridal carols turned to funeral dolors; the orange 
wreath decked her bier, and instead of the joyous wedding 
march was heard the sad words of the ritual, ‘He cometh up 
and is cut down like a flower. Earth to earth—dust to dust.’ 
He was alone and desolate. 

“In 1899 he was fortunate in finding a companion of con- 
genial culture and taste in Miss Minnie Hannah, of Memphis, 
with whom he was married, who thence shared the honors 
showered upon him by a grateful constituency, and graced his 
every station. She survives him to remember with pride that 
she was the wife of a soldier, a gentleman, and your com- 
mander in chief. 

“The limits of this occasion will permit only a suggestion of 
his services as a soldier, his adventures, and his distinguished 
gallantry on every field. Captured early in 1862, he was 
a prisoner for 10 days and then exchanged. Desperately 
wounded at Murfreesboro in one of the bloodiest struggles of 
that field, he was left on the retreat and again became a pris- 
oner, and on recovery, after long suffering, was held in prison 
at Camp Chase and then Fort Delaware, suffering the horrors 
of these hells until May, 1863, when he was again exchanged 
and returned to the command of bis regiment, then in Pres 
Smith’s brigade, Cheatham’s division. Then followed Chicka- 
mauga, Missionary Ridge; then the campaign from Dalton to 
Jonesboro, 121 days under fire, including the conflicts of Resaca, 
Calhoun, New Hope Church, and Kennesaw Mountain. With 
his regiment he held part of the celebrated Dead He 
was made brigadier general at that time, and then the youngest 


Angle. 


of brigadier generals he first led his brigade at Peach Tree 
Creek, then, on the 22d day of July, at Jonesboro. After 
came the disastrous campaign into Tennessee, and, perhaps, 
the most useless battle and bloodiest slaughter of the war— 


Franklin. 

“Gen. Gorpon led his brigade in the desperate charge 
to and over the breastworks ‘into the very jaws of he 
he was captured. 

“There is an interesting incident connected with this charge 


up 
when 


and capture of Gorpon. Earlier in the war Gorpon had per- 
mitted his hair to grow longer than military rules sanctioned, 
| and Gen. Cheatham, in sending him an order one day, added 


jocuiarly to his adjutant: ‘Ingram, tell Gorpon to cut off that 


hair.” Ingram delivered his orders, adding, as directed. the 
supplement. Gorpon replied: ‘Tell Gen. Cheatham I will carry 
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out his military order, 

how I wear my hair.’ 
“It became somewhat a 

was devoted to GORDON, 





but tell him it is none of his business 
matter of jest with Cheatham, who 
and of pride with GorDoN, who was 
equally devoted to Cheatham, to wear his hair long. When 
Cheatham ordered the charge at Franklin, he sent word to 
Gorvon to go over the works if he had to be pulled over by his 
hair. After his capture, when leaving with his captors, he left 
word with a citizen to tell Gen. Cheatham ‘Gorpvon had gone 
over the works, and was not pulled over by his hair, either.’ 

“During the terrible epidemic of yellow fever in Memphis 
in 1873 he was one of a heroic band that remained, and for 
many dark days of suffering and death preserved order, minis- 
tered to the sick, and buried the dead, displaying self-sacrifice 
and heroism greater than all the boasted mastery of arms. 

“ He was, after the war, a Confederate in heart and soul and 
purse. No appeal for help coming from the aged or crippled 
Confederates, though often pretended nobility was made a plea 
of pity, was ever disregarded. Gen. Gorpon was closely aflili- 
ated with Confederate organizations, and successively made 
commander of his camp and bivouac at Memphis, president of 
the Confederate Historical Association, Memphis (oldest of 
the Confederate organs), and of which Mr. Davis himself was 
a member; president of the State Association of Confederate 
Bivouacs; major general commander Tennessee Division, United 
Confederate Veterans; commander of the Department of the 
Army of Tennessee, United Confederate Veterans; and, crown- 
ing all, commander in chief of United Confederate Veterans. 

“His devotion to his comrades in arms and his duties in 
this high office at your last reunion at Little Rock hastened 
his death, and at Memphis, Tenn., he died on the 9th of August, 
1911. 

“THis funeral cortege was a weeping city; 
well shot by his beloved comrades, Company A, United Confed 
erate Veterans, over the grave of the hero we buried—and our 
commander in chief departed to return nevermore. 

“These are in brief the prominent facts of his life, but they 
naturally suggest inquiry from whence sprung such nobleness 
of character, such high ideals of duty, and such ability of 
performance 

“The power of heredity, and the influence of climate, food, 
and soils upon the character of men is an essential thesis of 
science. These, with the impress of an age’s morality, the ad- 
rantages of education and fortune, the civilization of a par- 
ticular era, shape and mold men to physical and intellectual 
worth and greatness. It is also equally well established that 
the tendency is to harmony of human types along east and 
west isothermal lines. That, unless marked topographical and 
race differentiation intervene, the same characteristics will 
mark the men of Carolina that appear in the men of Texas. 
These elements, then, of heredity, climate, soil, and social econ- 
omy had united in the growth of a race of young men in the 
South, from Maryland to Florida, and westward to the Rio 
Grande, immediately preceding the Civil War. whose superior, 
physically, intellectually, and morally, the world had never seen. 
I know that some foreign and northern writers, political econ- 
omists, and pseudophilosophers assert that religious freedom 
was the motive of the northern settlement, while greed of gold 
was that which populated Virginia and the Carolinas, and from 
this argue a nobler race of men for the North. 

“Mr. Draper says: 

“The settlement of the South was inspired by material interests; 
that of the North by ideas. * * * £Aristocratic influence was the 


motive power of southern immigration; it sought material profit in 
tobacco and land speculation. 


his dirge the fare- 


/ 
“It is not appropriate here and now to attempt comparison 
of sections, nor depreciate the worth and greatness of any por- 


tion of our people. We only assert that the early settlers of the 
South, the ancestors of our seuthern youth, brought with them 
the physical, mental, and moral characteristics of a high order 
of humanity and civilization. They brought with them lofty 
ideas of the rights of man and man’s relation to God. In the face 
of obstacles that would have deterred a less hardy race, they 
subdued a wilderness, conquered the warlike inhabitants, and as- 
sisted in the establishment of an empire. They rebelled against 
the parental tyranny of England, and the sons of Hampden and 
Sydney successfully fought the first revolution. Their sons and 
daughters then addressed themselves to the extension of this 
territory, the perfection of constitutional government, and the 
upbuilding of their private and family fortunes. The South 
‘blossomed one day and bore fruit the next.’ That they had 
succeeded beyond the dreams of Raleigh or the ambition of 
Baltimore, the population, the wealth, and the culture of the 
South in 1861 attest. 

“I wish the time and the occasion would permit me to sketch 
the condition of the South at this period; its material wealth, 
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its political economy, its social organization, the influence of 
slavery upon this people, and particularly the habits of its 
young men. Whatever may have been the influence of slaye ry 
upon the material growth of the South, and whatever m; ly have 
been its evils, there was certainly a compensating effect j 
production of a society the highest and most delightful. 

“Mr. Burke in his celebrated oration on Conciliation with 
America, one of the English classies, in speaking of the love of 
liberty in America, says: 

‘In Virginia and the Carolinas they had a vast multitude of « 
WwW bane - is the case in any part of the world, those who are froa 
are by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. arene lom is 
to them not only an enjoyment but a kind of rank and privileg 

“ The well-to-do, including slave-owning, society of the South 
had no superior. It was an aristocracy that fostered and ev/ti- 
vated the noblest sentiments of humanity—culture, independ- 
ence, courage, and knightly courtesy among men; grace, be: ty, 
and virtue among its women. Its hospitality was unbounded. 
The stately homes of the James, the homes and the plantations 
of the whole South, were scenes of elegant hospitality. Roman 
riches and the Roman villas and gardens of the days of Cicero 
Atticus, 


in the 


eg, 


’ 


and Lucullus were not more famed for elegant hospi- 
tality. The lives of the young men were but a training in «|| 
manly arts, all noble endeavor. All outdoor sports and manly 
exercise were theirs. They delighted in horses and rode like 
centaurs. The ear and eye, accustomed to hunt and chase, 
could detect the rustle of a leaf and spy ptarmigan in snow. 
They fished with skill, and swam like Leander. These manly 
exercises, with generous food and genial but hardy climate, 
resulted in fine physical perfection. ‘They were, as a class, a 
handsome race of men. They were graduates of the best schools, 
and many of them foreign alumni. The first American to grad- 
uate in a foreign university was a Virginian. While born and 
trained as masters, the parental authority of the race taught 
them obedience and restraint. Their belief in the rights of man 
did not teach them socialism, nor independence of thought «nd 
worship in religion, nor skepticism of the great truths of Chris- 
tianity. They were taught that ‘ valor was the chiefest virtue, 
and most dignified the haver.’ They were near enough to the 
frontier life of their fathers and to the Revolution to catch. at 
the fireside, stories of the endurance, the skill, and the bravery 
of those who fought Indians—of how Washington commanded 
and Marion rode. King’s Mountain and Yorktown were to them 
places of pilgrimage—the graves of the heroes of the Revolution 
were around them. They had themselves declaimed in every 
schoolhouse from Richmond to Austin the fiery and patriotic 
words of Patrick Henry. 

“It was not wonderful, then, that when the South was to be 
invaded—by whom they did not care, for what they did not 
stop to ask—her youth poured out from every schoo!liouse, 
college, and university at the first call. 

“The log schoolhouses and colleges of the South—Leb:non, 
La Grange, Chapel Hill, Lexington, Nashville, and hundre:s of 
others—each gave their all of youth. It was a goodly sight to 
see these handsome boys and young men, full of courage, ardor, 
and ambition, come and offer themselves, their lives, and their 
fortunes to their beloved land. 

“How well they redeemed the offer can not be told. ‘Their 
endurance in the cold and weary marches with Jackson in the 
valley, with Bragg in Kentucky; their courage at Manass:s, 
Richmond, and Chickamauga, all attest that this heredity, 
climate, and other influences had made a race of heroes. The 
story of Mars Chan is a true epic of these days. 

“In this outline we have but suggested the genius and 
pictured the character, the prowess and the performances of 
Gen. GORDON. 

“But it is of him as a man that I would fain dwell longest 
and most lovingly. 

“In his early manhood he was a picture of manly grace and 
bearing. Some 5 feet 84 inches in height, weighing some 14” 
pounds, erect and lithe—a face symmetrical in features, but 
without a trace of effeminacy, with firmness and decision 
written in every line. His eyes were dark, quickly melting ' 
tenderness at another’s woes, but on occasions flashing wit! the 
suppressed lightning of passion. His brown hair, while a 
soldier, unwittingly neglected, would sometimes hang in golden 
brown to his shoulders, suggesting the cavalier of the Chirles 
the First age. 

“A gallant and distinguished officer writes of him as he thea 
appeared at the head of his brigade as— 


“The long, curly-haired, young brigadier from Tennessee, of dash- 
ing field qualities, and handsome personal appearance. 


“He was a splendid horseman, witching the world with 
noble horsemanship. Mounted and leading his men to battle he 
was a picture for troubadour song. It was thus he rode in 
many a conflict. The romance and the history and song ° 
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Southern literature are justly full of the pictures of Stuart 
and Ashby and Forrest, as they rode in battle, but had Gorpon 
peen a cavalryman, with their opportunities for single combat 
and individual display, his name would have linked with theirs. 

“Hle was an earnest man. To whatever he was called he 
— himself earnestly and seriously. To him life was 

arnest—life was real. He knew little of society—was 
oe ‘h of a monologist, with hobbies, to be entertaining in a 
drawing-room, talked only eccasionally and always with force. 
He was fond of books and loved the beautiful in everything; 
devoted-to music, and in his early years, like our Bob, played 
the violin well, 

“One of the chief characteristics of his life was his sense of 
and devotion to duty. Whatever he thought it was his duty 
to do he did, like Luther ‘though devils blocked his way.’ 

“Another characteristic was his high sense of honor, or 
rather his sensitiveness to honor. Other men might do things 
and feel no wrong, but from the same acts he would instinc- 
tively and intuitively shrink. 

“His was a soul— 

‘To whom dishonor'’s shadow is a substance 
More terrible than death here and hereafter, 
And who though ont against all biandishments 
Of pleasure and all pangs of pain, are feeble, 


When the proud mame on which they pinnacled, 
Their fame is breathed on. 


“And woe to the man or men who breathed upon the bright 
escutcheon of his honor, 

“Tlis attainments were scholarly, and as a public speaker he 
was animated, forceful, and classic. He was much in demand, 
and was ready on all Confederate occasions and delighted at 
every opportunity for commemorating the virtues and gallantry 
of Confederates. His eulogy 


creat commander, Joseph E. Johnston, delivered to an immense | 
audience in Memphis, was a masterpiece of power and pathos, 
and a classic oration. 

\nother of his chiefest virtues was his earnest and con- 
stant devotion to his friends, whose adoption he had tried. To 


those virtues of valor and gentleness, of sense of duty and prac- 
tice of virtue, add truth and honesty, and we have said it all. 
No wonder that living he was loved by all, and dying his ob- 
sequies were an affectionate outpouring of a whole people. 
All felt that this earth that bears him dead bears not alive so 
true a gentleman. 

“With him, as is often the case, death brought a retrospect 
of the dearest aims and strongest emotions of his life, and as 
the fluttering pulse presaged the coming end he was upon the 
battle field among his men again. The serried rank, the charg- 
ing squadron, the waving banners, the rattle of musketry, the 
roar of cannon, and all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
the big war were his again, and his last words were: ‘ Send 
other couriers; those may be killed.’ 

” But, comrades, I wish to add in conclusion that his chiefest 
life was to vindicate the justness of the Confederate 
cause and to assist in the perpetuation of the honor and glory 


nim 
ail 


of the Confederate soldier. His chiefest ambition was to be 
your commander, and his love and devotion to you his in- | 
tensest emotion. The chief purpose of my coming before you 


to-day was to bring you a message from him. His last thoughts 


vere of you. 

“While gradually sinking to the Great Beyond his thoughts 
were with you, and he wrote you a last farewell, and that I 
Wil read to you from his own pencil: 


Federation of United Confederate Veterans, comrades and 


, , bout to die I salute you, and in bidding yon a final farewell 

id once more to make my profoundest acknowledgments and to 

ex heartfelt gratitude to you for the many manifestations of 

lity and devotion, evidenced by the many honors that you 
d upon me, and more especially for the last profound 
and | distinction with which you have crowned me—that of 
using me your commander in chief. I esteem this last expression 

+ sour regard and consideration a grander and more glorious dis- 

. n all of the combined public plaudits, achievements, deco- 

_ and honors of my entire life, and for which I would express 

- nks and appreciation from the grave. What patrietic glory 

- equal that of being the commander in chief of the surviving and 

wh, e fragments of these brave and heroic Confederate armies 

'' lour trying and perilous years maintained their cause against 

Me oO. more than feur te one, and who fought battles and won victo- 

a en barefooted, ragged, and hungry, and who at last were over 

- (more by the preponderance of numbers and resources th: in by 

yur and prowess—more by famine than by fighting * 
icin 
iis last farewell to you was never finished. 

; “He Te, iy comrades, the pulse of life throbbed low: his 
eeble hand could write no more, and in a few days his noble | 
spirit winged its flight to jom again, we hope, his comrades | 
{ , 

oe b efore, all to await our speedy coming in the great reunion | 

eafter. 
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Anti-injunction. 


SPEECH 


or 
a, : npr y mn ‘ > 
| HON -. ROBERT Y. THOMAS, JR., 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tue Hovse or Rerresentatives, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1912. 

| ¢ H = wo having under consideration the following resolution 

. tes, Md): 
|} “Resolved, That immediately upon the adop tion of thi resolution the 
| House shall proceed to consider H. R 3635, a >» amend an act 
| entitled * An act to codify, revise, and ame nd the laws relating to the 
| approved March 3, 1911,” ete.— 

Mr. THOMAS said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: The pending bil! to regulate the power of the 


Federal courts to issue the writ of injunction is the culmination 


of a demand made by the people of this country, and especially 


the labering people, for seme sort of legislation to correct the 
injunctive abuse. 

This demand has, in a way, been recognized by both the 
great political parties of this country. The Democratic Party 
in its last national platform promised the country remedial 
legislation along this line, arfd in December, 1909, Mr. Taft, 
recognizing the justice of such legislation, sent a message to 
Congress recommending the passage of some sort of law to 
correct the abuses that have grown up under the present un- 
| limited power of the Federal courts in the issuance of the writ 
| of injunction. 

But, Mr. Speaker, President Taft sent this message to a 


Republican Congress, and for even a Republican President to 
| send a message to a Republican Congress recommending rt 
| dial legislation in the interest of labor was like casting pearls 
before swine. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moon] is an able lawyer and elegant gentleman. I serve 
en the Judiciary Committee with him and I consider him one 
of the greatest lawyers in this House. He stated on the floor 
of this House in the course of an argument against this bill 


*‘1hie- 


that it is unconstitutional. He did not advance a single idea, 
give a single reason, or quote a single authority in support of 


that contention. Most people who believe in a square deal be- 
fore the courts are for this bill. Every trust, every crooked cor- 
| poration, and every oppressor of labor is against this bill, and 


whenever these forces are hard pressed for reasons for the 
faith that is in them they resort to the eld time-worn argument 
of unconstitutionality. Alleged unconstitutionality the 


bulwark and fortification behind which the forces of plutocracy 





is 


entrench themselves in desperate effort to resist the encroach- 
ments of jusf and salutary legislation enacted for the benefit 
of the entire people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] 
| speaks of the inherent power of the courts. In my opinion there 
| is not any court in this country that possesses any inherent 
| power in the manner meant to be conveyed by the gentleman 
| from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon]. His idea seems to be that when 

created the courts are invested at once with certain so-called 


inherent power that no statute can alter and no constitutional 
|} amendment abolish. Such inhere nt power if invested in 
any court at all is possessed only by courts of prescription and 
courts that exist under the common law. In this country we 
have neither courts of prescription nor under the common law, and 
therefore our courts do not possess any so-called inherent powers 


ever 


that can not be controlled, regulated, and even abrogated by 
legislative enactment and constitutional amendment. All our 
Federal courts, including the Supreme Court of the United 
States, are created either by constitutional provision or legis- 
lative enactment. They derive all their powers either from the 
Constitution or by act of Congress, the supreme legislative 
power. All our courts are the creatures of law specifically en- 
acted by the people through constitutional or legislative pro- 





cedure, and as courts of such procedure the same power that 
| called them into existence can alter or abolish them. 
| The Supreme Court of the United States is a court of limited 
| jurisdiction that derives its existence from the Constitution. 
All other Federal courts as provided in the Constitution are es- 
tablished by Congress. They derive their jurisdiction, their 
| powers, and their very existence by act of Congress. 
The third article of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that— 
The judicial power of the | hited States sha ted in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 


| time to time establish. 
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The Constitution further provides that the judicial power 
sali extend to all cases of law or equity arising under the Con- 
stitution, the laws of the United States, or treaties made or 
which shall be made under their authority ; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases 
of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to controversies be- 
tween two or more States, between a State and a citizen of an- 
other State, between citizens of different States, between citi- 
zens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State or citizens thereof and foreign 
States, citizens, or subjects. 

The second section of Article III of the Constitution provides 
that— 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and _con- 
suls, and those in which a State shall be a party the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction. 

In all other cases before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have ap- 
pellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

It is plain to be seen that the constitutional provision creating 
the Supreme Court goes only to the jurisdiction and not to the 
procedure of the court, as the Constitution specifically provides 
that in all matters in which the Supreme Court is given jurisdic- 
tion except those affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, that 
jurisdiction shall be appellate only, and under such rules and 
regulations as the Congress shall make. I call the attention of 
this House to the specific language of the Constitution. It pro- 
vides that the Supreme Court shall exercise its appellate juris- 
diction under such rules and regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 

This language of the Constitution is mandatory. It is not 
even optional with the Congress as to whether it shall enact 
proper rules and regulations for the procedure of the Supreme 
Court. It is a plain duty imposed by the Constitution. Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, has the right and the power to 
regulate the procedure of all the courts. 

If the issuance of a writ of injunction is an inherent power 
of courts of equity that can not be altered, as the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon], if I understand him correctly, 
seems to contend, then it is a power that no law can regulate 
and no statute abolish. If a thing is inherent, it is a part of 
another thing. It belongs to it and can not be taken from it. 
Our courts under the Constitution possess no such power. Who 
will contend that the people of the United States have not the 
power by constitutional amendment to abolish the Supreme 
Court of the United States? Who will contend that the Con- 
gress has not the power by legislative enactment to abolish all 
the courts except the Supreme Court? 

Congress, under the Constitution, has the power to make all 
needful regulations concerning the procedure of the courts. As 
to when and in what manner and for what purpose the writ of 
injunction may be issued by courts of equity is clearly within 
the power of Congress to determine. There is nothing in the 
Constitution that forbids such regulation, but, on the other hand, 
the Congress is given the specific power to make such regula- 
tions as it sees fit to control the procedure in all our courts. 

In the case of Sharon v. Terry, appealed from California, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held that the statute tak- 
ing away the power to issue an injunction in a certain case 
wherein the jurisdiction was previously held and exercised was 
recognized as of binding force. This case can be found in 36 
Federal Reporter, page 265. In this case the Supreme Court 
positively recognizes the right of Congress to take away by 
legislative enactment from a court that previously had that 
power the right to issue an injunction. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has definitely decided in case of all courts, 
except the Supreme Court, that the power to punish for con- 
tempt has been limited and defined by Congress. It expresses 
doubt as to whether Congress has the right to so limit the 
Supreme Court, but is clear as to that right so far as any 
inferior courts are concerned. In the case of Cary v. Curtis 
(44 U. S. Repts., 236) the Supreme Court says: 

The courts of the United States are all limited in their nature and 
Constitution and have not the power inherent in courts existing by 
prescription or by the common law. 

And the court further says: 


The moment the courts of the United States were called into ex- 
istence and vested with jurisdiction over any subject they became pos- 
sessed with this power—that is, to punish for contempt—but the power 
has been limited and defined by act of Congress and that act by terms 
applies to all courts. 

Vhether it can be held to limit the authority of the Supreme Court, 
which derives its existence from the Constitution, may perhaps be a 
matter of doubt, but that it applies to the circuit and district courts 
there can be no question. These courts were created by act 
gress. ‘Their powers and duties depend upon the act calling them into 
existence or subsequent acts extending or limiting their jurisdiction. 
(Bassette v. Conkey Co., 194 U. 8., 326.) 


of Con- | 
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As decided in the above cases by the Supreme Court. Con- 
gréss has the right and power to limit by legislative enactment 
the power and jurisdiction of all inferior courts. Therefore 
Congress has the right and power to make such rules and regy. 
lations as it sees fit for the guidance of all courts inferior to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Supreme Court does not decide in terms that Congress 
has not also the right to limit the authority of the Supreme 
Court. It only expresses doubt on that subject because, jt 
declares, the Supreme Court derives its existence and powers 
from the Constitution. . 

But the Supreme Court, while it derives its existence froy 
the Constitution, does not of necessity derive all its powers 
from the Constitution. It is a court of limited jurisdiction jy 
most matters that come before it, its chief jurisdiction being 
appellate only. There is nothing in the Constitution to pre. 
vent Congress from regulating the procedure of the Supreme 
Court, and that power is expressly given to Congress by the 
Constitution, as I have heretofore shown. 

The manner and form of and the purposes for which a writ 
of injunction may be issued is nothing but court procedure and 
may be regulated as to all the courts by act of Congress. The 
writ of injunction is nothing but a provisional remedy and q 
judicial process operating against the person and requiring him 
to whom directed to do or to refrain from doing some particu- 
lar act, and is a court procedure that can always be regulated 
by legislative enactment. 

The constitutional objections sought to be raised against this 
bill by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] are with- 
out foundation in law or reason and, I believe, will not be 
seriously considered by any Member of this House. There js 
not a word or line in the pending bill that is not just and fair 
and constitutionai, and it ought to be enacted into law, and 
ought to have been long years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is, as everyone conversant with the 
subject knows, many Federal courts have been issuing what are 
known as blanket injunctions, especially against the laboring 
classes, and these blanket injunctions have in many cases been 
limited only by the middle of the earth below and the blue sky 
above. It is against this sort of thing that this bill seeks to 
provide. It seeks to provide that no injunction shall be iss 
unless good cause first be shown. This bill provides that: 
junction shall be issued without notice, unless the parties seek 
ing the injunction shall first show to the court that iyreparable 
injury would result from delay. Who can contend that there is 
any wrong about that provision? No one. 

No one can give any reason why an injunction should be is 
sued without notice unless it first be shown by the party apply- 
ing that irreparable injury would result from delay. This } 
further provides that the date and hour upon which ap inj 
tion is issued shall be made a matter of record. Is there 
wrong about that? Why seek to suppress the true date of ¢) 
records? 

In a State court, where an execution is issued and pul into 
the hands of a sheriff, that officer must indorse on the execu- 
tion the time it came into his hands and the time and |! 
of its service. That is the law, and some similar law should be 
required in the matter of injunctions. 

This bill further provides that every order of injunction 
restraining order shall set forth the reasons fer the issuatice 
specific terms. Why should it not do so? Should that ma 
be left to the judgment or caprice of a Federal judge? I! »). 
why not leave all our laws to the discretion of the Fede! 
bench? If Federal judges are to be the sole and supre 
in the matter of injunctions, why should they not be the se 
and supreme law in all matters? Why not at once abolisi Ce 
gress and the legislatures and turn over the making and ct 
struction of all laws to the Federal courts? 

A writ of injunction is nothing more than a cause of 
against the party sought to be restrained. If a petition 's !'' 
in court against a party that petition must on its face Siow : 
cause of action or else go out on demurrer. [Applause.|  \!" 
the party sued must be duly served with process. Why, | 
in the issual of an injunction, should parties be restrained * 
exercising what are perhaps their constitutional rights, W! 
notice, unless irreparable injury be shown by reason of ces) 
And why should not the order of court show why such {Jur 
would result? ; 

There are other features of this bill I would like to 4 Ss 
if I had the time. The bill is a great improvement on eX!!!" 
law as practiced by the Federal courts. It does not so > *"* 
as I wanted it, but, in my opinion, is a great advance 
right direction. 

Labor has, in my opinion, been a great sufferer, bec bv 
the unjust and unwarranted issuance of injunctions 1) 1! \y 
| cases by Federal courts, and the time has come, I believe, wien 
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the legislative power should assert itself and correct this abuse. 
This injunctive process is the result of an encroachment on the 
{yrisdiction of common-law courts by courts of equity, long ago 
' eed by Lord Coke as courts of criminal equity. The di- 
vine right of kings and the doctrine that kings can do no 
«rong is the foundation pillar of monarchy, and this doctrine 
has been transplanted in some measure to this country in the 
helief prevalent among some classes that the Federal courts can 
no wrong. 
Jefferson warned us against the insidious encroachment of 
the Federal judiciary and declared, in effect, that if ever the 
t ‘our liberties went down in the black night of despotism 
Federal judiciary would be the most potential cause. I 
pe and believe that this bill will pass, as it is just and fair, 
I thi at least in a measure, to both capital and labor. 

Capital should have its proper safeguards and the laborer 
‘< worthy of his hire and should be given at least an equal 
chance before the courts of this land. 

There is nothing unfair, at least, to capital in this bill, though 

does not go as far as it should in the interest of labor. 
\Jleced unconstitutionality, so far as this bill is concerned, is a 
histry born of the desire, a chimera without foundation in 
aw or in fact, and the shadowy nothingness of a hoped for 
hot absent substance; and the bill ought to pass without a dis- 
seuting voice. [Applause.] 
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The Schuylkill River. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HAMPTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. J. MOORE, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 29, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Because a community is prosperous it ought 
not to be unduly taxed; neither should a river be denied Federal 
id simply because it produces commerce. The Rivers and 
rbors Committee some years ago adopted a policy which was 
intended to prevent appropriations by the Government for the 
improvement of rivers bisecting municipalities. The Cuyahoga 
River, at Cleveland, is usually pointed out as an object lesson 
to those who ask for appropriations for streams bordered on 
either side by prosperous cities, and the information is vouch- 
safed that Cleveland pays for the improvement of the Cuyahoga. 
The port of Cleveland receives liberal consideration at the hands 
of the Government, and very properly so, because the port is a 
revenue producer. It is generous of the city to make provision 
for the Cuyahoga River; but this is voluntary and ought not to 
be counted against other navigable streams over which the Gov- 
ernment exercises authority. Running through a portion of 
Philadelphia we have Frankford Creek, a stream which does a 
coastwise trade and along which is located a Federal arsenal, 
in addition to factories and lumber yards which take and dis- 
large the products of other States than Pennsylvania. This 
Stream is one of those which has been negatively reported by 
Board of Engineers, because it is contended, notwithstanding 
Government control and the interstate character of the business 
done upon the creek, that its improvement and maintenance 
Siould be charged solely against the city of Philadelphia. 
SCHUYLKILL 
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IMPROVEMENT NEEDED. 


[ do not intend now to discuss Frankford Creek, except to 
‘ty iat it does more business than dozens of “ rivers” which are 
provided for by annual appropriations in the rivers and harbors 
: !, Which rivers are wholly within the borders of States and 


( 
i 


them within the borders of cities, which States and 
= ake no appropriation or provision whatever for their 
a I do intend, however, to call attention to the Schuyl- 
kill River, which rises in the interior of Pennsylvania, tray- 
erses the richest anthracite coal fields and agricultural terri- 


Cite 
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te ry, and empties into the Delaware River at Philadelphia. It 
core, ream which, if duly improved, would carry coal to the 
it ont ®t perhaps a dollar a ton less than is now paid for 


and il would otherwise serve a productive country that has 

‘aed vastly to the wealth of the Nation. 

a ining in July, 1870, the Federal Government made pro- 
1 for the improvement of this stream from below Phila- 
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delphia for its length of several miles up to the city. Provision 
was regularly made for its dredging and maintenance until 
June, 1896, when a total of $525,000 had been expanded. Ap- 
propriations ceased, partly because of the rule above referred 
to and partly because, in his anxiety to obtain provision for 
the more important stream, the Delaware, a former mayor of 
the city undertook to agree to relieve the Government from 
further aid to the Schuylkill. Of course, any such arrangement 
could not hold beyond the term of the mayor referred to, and 
certainly could not be binding upon the vast commercial in- 
terests that have since come to be concerned in the improve- 
ment of the Schuylkill. As a representative of the present 
generation, I certainly do not subscribe to any such unfair 
agreement, nor do I believe the rule of the committee, which 
influences the action of the engineers, should be effective, ex- 
cept where a community is willing to penalize itself to obtain 
Government favor. 

The Schuylkill River, because of its importance to the Nation 
and because the Federal Government exercises jurisdiction and 
control over its navigability, should be treated just as fairly 
and as liberally as any other river of the country is treated, 
and should not be penalized by the Federal Government because 
it produces business. 








A BIG BUSINESS RIVER, 


What are the facts with regard to the Schuylkill? First of 
all it affords a channel to the back entrance to the Philadel- 


phia Navy Yard, in which at this moment are stored a large 
number of the battleships of the Navy. The Government uses 


this stream and requires of it a depth of water which the city 
of Philadelphia has been providing since 1896. The Govern- 
ment uses this stream for other purposes, and it ought not to 
shirk its responsibility with respect to maintenance. The 
built-up portion of the city does not extend to the mouth of the 
Schuylkill. Several miles of the stream course through open 
land before the city’s wharves and piers are attained. The 
business which is attracted to this river is not solely business 
of Philadelphia or of Pennsylvania; it originates in the Gulf 
of Mexico, along the ports of the Atlantic, and in Europe and 
other foreign countries. I have asked that the Schuylkill River 
be surveyed for a depth to correspond with that of the Dela- 
ware for a distance of approximately 3 miles; that request has 
been refused both in the House and the Senate bills. The only 
reason, so far as I am able to learn, is that the Schuylkill River 
is “a Philadelphia river,” and that Philadelphia should take 


care of it. Just here it should be understood that there are 
numerous other rivers throughout the country which are “ State 
rivers” and “city rivers,’ whose proponents have no com- 
punctions of conscience about seeking Government aid «and 
getting it. I do not now care to name any of them, because I 


am presenting the cause of the Schuylkill River and «do not 
wish to be invidious; but there are plenty of precedents, if it 
be necessary to cite them. 


LACK OF DEPTH A DRAWBACK. 


The agitation for an improved Schuylkill is urgent, and it is 
likely to continue until that busy river is put upon a basis of 
eqaality with streams of equal or even less importance to the 
Nation. We have great oil refineries and extensive manufac- 
turing plants on the Schuylkill River, and some of the largest 
establishments export from that point. It is a matter very 
great humiliation that lately we have been losing business be- 
cause of a lack of depth of water in the river. Both the Tex 
Oil Co. and the J. M. Guffey Co. have been obliged to lighter 
their largest steamers and barges in the Delaware River be- 
yond the mouth of the Schuylkill. The Standard Oil Co. h 

five large steamers which can not go into the Schuylkill Rive 
at all. We ought to have there now a mean low depth of 30 
feet to correspond with the existing depth of the Delaware, 
both for naval purposes and for the purposes of the merchant 
marine. Ultimately we should have a depth of 35 feet. Af 
present a vessel going up the Schuylkill to Point Breeze can 
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not be loaded to a depth of more than 27 feet 6 inches. I do 
not desire to burden the Recorp with statistics, but in order 
that the international nature of the business of the Schuy!kill 
River, which now has no Government aif, and can not even 
obtain a survey, may be understood, I submit the f ' s 
figures, prepared by the board of commissioners of hav 

tion, showing the volume of business on the Schuylkill River 
for the year 1911. The vessels enumerated in this list come 
from various nations and from all Atlantic and Gulf ports 


all the 


The cargoes vary and include the products of nearly 

States of the Union. I trust a perusal of this interesting 
group of Schuylkill River statistics will be. of service when 
the next effort is made to obtain some consideration for this 
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important 
Government 


June 


July 


Au 
dept 


Aug. 
dept. 


Jan. 


Fe). 


Mar. 


Ntatistées as 
[Prepared by Board of Commissioners of Navigation.] 
ARRIVALS. 


Bm -16 


10 
10 
11 


16 
16 
16 


eteamer.. 
Barge 
Steamer... 
Barge 
Steamer... 


Barge. 
pteamer... 


Barge. 


since 


to 


| La Campine.... 
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rolume 


POINT BREEZE 


Vessel 
OIL 
Lackawanna illon 
8S. O. Co. No. 76 lo. 
O. Co. No. 94.do 
Paraguay barrels 
Toledo a 
0.Co. No.94. gallons 
City of Eve do 
S.0O.Co. No..94..do 
City of Everett. .do 
S. O.Co. No. 94..do... 
Citvo verett..do 
Paraguay barrels 
City of Everett gal 
lon 
3.0.Co. No.94. gallon 
do 
City of Everett, ga 


lons.... 


3.0.Co. No 94 gallons... 


City of Everett. do 

S. O. Co. No. 94..do 

City of Everett. .do... 
.do. ‘ 

S.0.Co. No.94. gallons 

City of Everett. .do 
ao 

City of 


reis 


Everett, 


bar- | 


| 


| 


| 


8.0.Co. No.94. barrels 


Potomac..... gallons 
do. 


ian ae | 7 
Total oil \barrels . 


ACID 
Natrona......... tons. .| 
Mes BB ik cb acctcse do 

Total acid...do....! 
' 
re tT BREEZE—CL! 

ol. 
Dentsehland._ gallon 
Ottawa..... do 
Caucasian. do 
City of Delhi do 
Geestemunde. lo 
Tonawanda do | 
Lackawanna....do.. 
La Hesbave. do 
Knight of the Thistle, 

| | aE Fe ‘jaca 
Energie... gallons. . 
Lincluden... do 
Helios.. do 
Gut Heil do 
Hermione do 
Oilfield... do 
8S. O. Co. No, 92.do 
Gena... a owa 
Genessee........d0.... 
France Marie....do.... 
Conrad Mohr....do.... 
Indiani...... iA. 2. 
a 
La Campine do.... 
Paula. do. 
8. O. Co. No, 92.do.... 
La Flandre ee 
Burgemeister Peter- 

sen gallons. 
Earl of Elgin ...do.... 
Cheyenne...... 6 on 
Brilliant . . | RA 
Rock Light..... ae 
Dalhanna. . . do.. 
Hudson ..do 
Ocean ..... do 
Lackawanna. ...do 


Ben Vrackie....do 


Helios... ..do 
Mannheim. do 
Delaware..... do 
Gut Heil ~~ 
Caldergrove.....do... 
.| Caucasian.......do... 
..| Laciline........:d0.... 
| Excelsior... .....do... 
Oriflamme. .... do.... 
| Ardanmhor. .... do. 


do... 
| Appalachee. .... a 


Cargo. 


185.000 
659, 000 
2,100,000 
= 20" 
an, O48 
21,000 


2, 100, 000 
1,000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
1,000,000 
2, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 

26, 200 


1,000,000 | 


2,000, 000 


river, which has been denied consideration by the 


of business on Schuylkill River, 1911. 


2,000, 000 | 


1, 200, 000 
2, 500, 000 


1, 200,000 | 
2,100,000 | 


1, 250, 000 
1, 250, 000 
2,100, 000 
1, 250, 000 


1, 500, 000 | 


25, 000 
40,000 


1, 199, 520 | 


32, 584. 520 


137. 587 


1, 63 

1, 21 

1,98 

1,4 i3 
1, 304, 57 
1, 350,711 
1, 491,824 
1, 149,919 
92, 255, S57 
1, 233, 11¢ 
1, 495, 380 
1, 444, 102 
1, 223, 159 
-,* 

1, 1 
1. 5 

946, 000 
1,1 45 
1,933, 479 


1, 681, 647 
2, 092, 203 


1,067, 454 


1, 237, 882 
1, 400,000 
862, 878 


, 487, 301 


396, 375 


77, 178 











, 454, 640 | 








Tonnage. | 








POINT BREEZE—CLEARANCES—continued. 


Rig. 











Vossel. 











—| Draft oIL—continued, 
Gross. Net. | 1911 
Apr. 3 | Steamer...) Tonawanda ..gallons. .| 
e 7 4 bias Gxisinst | Tuscarora... ...- O8..-+1 
ee | Burgermeister Peter- | 
3 | } Oa cesaae ves tons 
4125! 2.412 7% ae ee | Willkommen... .do.. 
797 797 5 6 Sh Obcsice Falls of Moness..do. . 
4,167 3.934 25 0 11 Axminster. ..... do 
2 627 | 1.583| 22 0 15 | Conrad Mohr....do....| 
2,277 8 21 0 17 -§ Wenttir.s....2- do.... 
4, 167 | 95 9 19 .| Lackawanna. ...do.... 
2. 595 | 9 90 22 Geestemunde ...do 
4,16 | 2 0 24 |. ; Goodwin........ do 
9” 595 21 0 25 | Aureole........- do.. 
4, 167 25 0 25 do BO i cnc ae bande 
2 595 21 0 BD}. « Maes dnaa Capt. A.F. Lucas .do.... 
9’ 627 29 0 | May 1 |..-do....... Energie........ do 
, 9) Beth... PM eet do.. 
2,595 22 0 3 | Ship. Hainaut.......- do.... 
4,167 25 0 5 | Steamer...| Brantford....... a0... 
4. 167 25 0 6 La Hesbaye..... do.... 
, 8 | Gut Heil........ do 
2.595 | 1,939] 21 0 9 Mannheim...... eei.2 
4, 167 3934 | 2 0 11 |...do.......} La Campine.....do.... 
2,595 | 1,939] 21 0 2| Barken- | Mabel I. Meyers.do.... 
4,167 | 3,934} 26 0 | _ tine. 
2,595 | 1,939 21 0 aR “rer Radiant.........d0.... 
2, 595 1,939 21 0 13 | Steamer...; Appalachee..... a 
4,167 | 3,934| 26 0 19 |...do.......| Bayonne........ do.... 
2,595 | 1,939 21 0 23 Masked City of Colombo.do. ... 
2595 | 1.939 2 0 29 |...do | Mancunia....... G23... 
; | SP 1... Aenea Charlols......... kan 
2,595 | 1,939 22 0 1 = | Conrad Mohr....do.... 
4167 | 3934) 24 0 1 OB n si | Lackawanna....do.... 
3.868 | 2.472 22 0 | 31 ery France Marie....do.... 
cease wnomnlaeemmneen. YOO 20.6 A ced <5) oy ie sb do... 
tc ean ce 
86,536 | 71,384 |........ S esac | Ellen Rickmers.do.... 
- 2 7:1, ath cinaes Nise. on wnat Gi 
ee 9 | Barge..... 8. O. Co. No. 94.do.... 
10 | Steamer...| Lucigen......... do.... 
8 423 g 6 TS 1. Liiicdes MM niet igus sig do.... 
BRD 372 | s 13 | SDs cine | Energi Breden sess Ge:..: 
‘ so Riaeeatatiierd 13 |... cox Kalibia......... ee 
RO: 795 : 15 |...do....../ lise Marie...... eR 
7 eee 36 }. . Gdicsace) DIM. ics cc 
a eee ee eee Capt.A.F.Lucas.do.... 
i  Saae Appalachee. . . .. do....} 
” ST i adoes | Standard........do....| 
. ae gat ~ i Gut Heil........ do. ...| 
934, -sGRendors | Walhalla........ do....| 
23 a anaore | La Campine.....do....! 
3,719 | 2,353 21 10 OF 1s. MStev<e | La Flandre..... do....} 
2,742 | 2,074 2 68 28 Disses | Lilly Rickmers..do. ...| 
4,656 | 2,965 25 0 | 28 ia cvaciai Brilliant........ do.. 
4,443 | 2823| 2% 3 ceo Capt.A.F.Lucas-.do.. ..| 
2,773 | 1,958 23 0} July 1 | ESS. | Geestemunde. . .do....| 
3, 416 2,183) 26 0} eS ay | Camille, ; ccsicss do. ...| 
4,215 | 2,412 2 3] I ac | Burg. Petersen. .do....| 
2, 556 1,976 24 0 6 do. | Lack: _ 
6 do. | Verona eae) 
6, 67 4, 286 27 6 C1. Mitask- | Paula........... do... 
2, 762 1,726 25.4 6 eee: Re do. 
3,8 2, 450 3 6 7 | Ag |} Suwanee........ ee 
2,211 7 6 OM Oise 72-1 Nii. 2 do | 
l, 25 ¢ 8 |...do ..| Capt.A.F.Lucas.do.... 
3, 2 2H ¢ 10 eubsana | eee oe 
‘ 2, 504 6 12, ee seks Deutschland. ...do....| 
; s, O44 14 do Deike Rickmers. do. .. .| 
2,784{ 1,795| 21 7 M4 2 Ons. AUD ass eusives té do....] 
2,830 | 1,833 25 6 5 cites | Capt.A.F.Lucas.do....| 
1,994 1,673 2 4 17 do.. | Conrad Mohr....do....} 
0S | 2,055 25 4 19 O5i..0, 4 W Rites: oa. do....| 
. 3, 226 27 4 19 cadacs Audree Rickmers, 
5, 3,354 26 «6 | PRED. « ns epseccdgccns | 
2, 1,982 23 3 24 tae | Appalachee..... tons... 
2,750 | 1,735 25 2 2 |...00....6..] La Hesbaye..... 0.52% 
3,248 | 3,044 22 0 26 |. onset | Etha Rickmers.do.... 
2,018 1,278 22 8 27 .do | Elise Marie...... inca 
28 | Barge..... | 8. 0.Co. No. 92..do.... 
2,788 | 1,780 6 6 28 | Steamer...) Dorothy Rickmers, 
4,448 2,811 24 5 | | CORB We wodedccvedscss 
4, 987 3,015 26 6 | 29 OPisvacse Kennebec (merchan- 
3,189 | 2,011 2 0 | GMB). cwscacd :..tons.. 
3,284 2,133) 26 0] Aug. 1 oo Energie......... do. ...| 
4,662 | 2,992} 24 QO] 4 DD. 6 we cal Lumen.......... do 
3,679 | 2,376 23 2] 5 Oiindeds Oriflamme...... do an 
2,560 | 1,636 25 10 | ds soll Radiigneil Calliope......... hoes 
4,125] 2,412] 26 8 99 1 .2500;5..<5- Cadillac......... do....| 
3,908 | 2,535 24 6 12 | Barge..... 8. O. Co, No. 92.do.... 
3,477 | 2,211 26 10 15 | Steamer...) Sabine Rickmers do... . 
3,578 | 2,287 | 26 11 aD oanaeae ec Clearfield........do....} 
3,855 | 2,469) 27 0 Wy cee cacees POG... Jsesecd- do....| 
2,691 | 1,715 23 6 a eee Geestemunde. ..do.... 
4,327 2, 809 22 11 23 Piso dats vo ae do.... 
4,656 | 2,965) 25 9 25 = oo. ae oe 
3,765 | 2,424| 26 0 0 135.0 Hi. 5 Capt.A.F.Lucas.do. ... 
3,710 | 2,361) 27 0 oy ee eee Hebredale.......do.... 
3,763 | 2,423) 25 0 25 | Barge..... S. O. Co. No. 92.do.... 
4,454 | 2,829 25 3) Sept. 1 | Steamer...) Lucigen......... a4 
2,557 | 1,982| 2 0 PL ence Knight Templar do. ... 
3,767 ' 2,426 26 6 “sae “een Elise Marie......do.... 





1,349, 411 
2, 456, 446 


1,340,726 
1,360,914 
1, 880,000 
1,500,000 
1, 950, 546 
1, 420, 300 
1,518, 703 
1,322, 444 
1, 570, 450 
1, 727,032 
1, 239, 816 
1,300, 000 
1, 270, 845 
1, 727, 866 

§38, 515 
1, 606, 660 
1, 147, 699 
1, 278, 992 
1, 545, 864 
1, 092, 432 

667, 200 | 


724, 450 
1,521,849 
1, 432, 196 
2, 190,000 
1,309, 299 
1, 176, 448 
1, 922, 083 
1, 538, 562 

848, 645 
1, 640, 09? 
1, 414, 840 
1, 522,775 
1, 594, 573 
2, 000, 000 
2, 287,391 
1, 000, 000 
1, 270, 679 
1, 831, 790 
1, 431, 966 
1, 560, 789 

869, 896 
1, 559,356 
1,345, 285 
1, 280, 975 | 
1, 563, 489 
1, 062, 306 

881, 860 
1,491, 540 
1, 444, 233 

750, 000 
1,340, 432 
2, 340, § 
1, 334,: 
1,559, 045 
1, 657, 








1,000, 
1, 178, 382 
1, 653, 
1,508, 
1,090, 
1, 400, 
1, 946, 0 
1, 491,: 


= 
5 i 


1, 459, 02 

1, 550, 394 
1,141,999 
1, 481, 309 
1, 432, 027 
1,750, 000 


1, 506, 





980 


1, 269, 578 
1,117,011 
1, 600, 000 
1, 3, 300 
2,171, 120 
1, 200, 000 
1, 445, 660 
1, 968, 418 
1, 236, 968 
1,341, 778 
1, 605, 113 
1, 167,714 
1,000, 000 

175, 658 
1, 500, COO 
2, 200, 252 
2, 780, 000 
1, 428, 969 
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Stet « as to volume of business on Schuylkill River, 1911—Continued. | Statistics as to volume of business on Schuylkill River, 1911—Continued. 
POINT BREEZE—CLEARANCES—Ccontinued. POINT BREEZE—CLEARANCES—continued. 
_ | } | j 
| Tonnage. | | ronnage. 
Rig. Vessel. Cargo. Sham wee i Draft. Date. Rig. | Vessel. | Cargo. —| Draft. 
| Gross. | Net. Gross Net. 
abveacdlt iteacicamaane eyeltneeN tcacacaciletais a ii } 4 3 
orL—continued. me aciD—continued. 
| . in. 1911. | Ft. in. 
ner...| Capt.A.F.Lucas.tons..| 1,500,000} 4,188 | 3,252 24 0] Mar. 21 | Barge.....! No. 33........... tons 600} 382 272 6 
...-| Willkommen....do....| | 1,367,737 | 3,140} 1,999 25 7 aig do 600 | 182 372 $6 
he oi | TROT. 00 <0 < 0600 do....| 1,448,028 | 3,477 | 2,211 ee FE Me icnew cle n cs ctinstnccces do... 600 | 3x2 372 | g 6 
at. @avcaees Margaretha..... oe 905,270 | 2,092; 1,247 22 6 Or Oe Mes cosés do... 600 382 372 8 6 
r rk......| BE. C. Mowatt. ..d0.... 211,000; 1,123 | 1,026 18 0 Be a ldenachecccubedsneaseu do.. 600 | 382 72 8 6 
8 Ie...-- S. O. Co. No. 92.do....| 1,500,000 | 3,248 | 3,044 22 0 Se Bc eccien sh can ceeiemaccasae do... 600 | 382 372 g 6 
o) decal |S. O. Co. No. 94.do....} 2,000,000 | 4, 167 Geer: 81 8h de... ..t.....Om..ccs. do... 600 | 882 "2 & 6 
io....--| 8. O. Co. No, 81.do....} 1,000,000; 1,774) 1,402 20 0 Seas Oaccnss Raden ee do.... 600 382 | 372 8 6 
ymer...| Petroleine....... do....| 1,960,785 | 4.205] 2,654 2% 8 Be odie = ST adies Metadsctes do.. 600 | 382 372 8 6 
Wen cee Lutetian........ do....| 2,229,644 | 4,858) 3,035 23 3 31 }...de.....- Tekan MiGcacoaets do... 600} 382 72 8 6 
ra |. ice es Potomac........ do....| 1,550,791 | 3,868) 2.472| 26 6] June 10|...do....... es. “CoE do... 600} 382 372 8 6 
t|:. .@@asead fe do....} 1,771,189 | 4,056] 2,622} 24 7 | Se Seay Mates scans do.. 600} 382 372 8 6 
Ge:* 527. | La Campine.....do....} 1,153,697 2, 557 1, 982 23 3 ee Pe Ae biccaaad< do....! 600 | 382 | 372 8 6 
iucaes Touraine........ a 704,470 | 1,989 1,77 20 0 , , ae gee te Rist aaies do....] 600 | 382 72 8 6 
9 Ma caned Blincnasceses do.... 850,000 | 2,652 | 1,686 BE CN Ola cabdseseclccnccObceracacce do.. 600 382 | 72 | 8 6 
a) it call Oriflamme. ...-. do....| 1,699,543 | 3,763 | 2,432 26 0 ee ee ee eee Garis. 600 | 382 | 372 | 8 6 
99 ae La Flandre..... | 875,419 | 2,018 | 1,278 23 11 O68 b.  Mcen ss eM ek. do....| 600 | 382 | 372 8 6 
93 Barge.....| 8. O. Co. No. 92.do.-..| 1,500,000 | 3,248) 3,044 2 0 61. ::. Ok... J ealaa Pistacoanes do....| 600 382 372 8 6 
25 Steamer...| Suwaneé........ do....| 1,213,127 | 2,736 2,075 25 6 i 5 eiecec iekens Pnesasuanas do....} 600 | 382 | 372 8 6 
o he gee Chester. ......-. do....} 1,151,082 | 2,568 | 1,637} 2511 PE ita oe iss Wade's ‘do.. 600} 382 372 8 6 
GO situs Geestemunde. ..do....| 1,337,146 | 2,773 1, 758 25 9] Aug. 1 |...do...... aS ee 8! —... 600 382 | 72 8 6 
9 eer Burg. Petersen..do....| 1,333,422 | 2,788) 1,880 |} 25 7 tc tenes bliin _ ee QB. .< 600 382 372 | 8 6 
y “Re l.ackawanna....do....| 1,558,966 4,125 | 2,412 2 «(1 Se te se do.... 600 38? 372 | 8 ¢ 
1. cand ee iia 1, 599, 940 3, 809 2.370 27 6 Sept. l |...do ae ae en aes |S do.... 500 | 3R° 72 | NS } 
Oct. ¢ WW. cc0es San Antonio....do....| 2,393,567 | 5,251 | 3,236; 28 7 er aac... lip ahead es ica: 500 382 | 72 | 8 0 
4 10.2 eee Capt. A. F. Lucas, Or MG cies axe iiteadts ass 500} 382} 72; 80 
SCR rds cabencenene 1, 250,000 4,188 | 3,252 2% 0 4 ae ees Oe a 500 382 | 372 8 0 
le. cakes City of Everett..tons..| 1,200,000 | 2,595 1,939} 25 0 St Gee... as iii s iite<e 500 382 | 372 gs 0 
4 lo....--| Elizabeth Rickmers, | a7 De Si. ee oe. ros | do.... 500 382 | 7 8 0 
CE A Matsscnsanes 1,495,925 | 4,174 | 2,673 2 5 i ae ae et 2? a... 500 | 382 | 72 gs 0 
4| Barge....-. 8. O. Co. No. 94.toms..| 1,500,000 | 4,167 | 3,934) 21 6 ae Roce. 2 a do.... 500 | 382 | 372 g8 0 
4 Ra. ccaes S. O. Co. No. 92.do....| 1,500,000} 3,248 | 3,044 20 0 wT eee a, ei aaaccans eed 500 | 382 | 372 8 0 
6 Steamer...| Ecclesia......... do....| 1,450,000 | 3,714) 2,385 21 0 i MN oe Been Ce wana do.... 500 382 372 g 0 
f MO. seses OOMMRi.ss osties do 1,182,301 | 2,560, 1,636) 25 7 2nt.. date cea Raa ded i abééc a ae 500 | 382 | 372 8 6 
10 OO. cae Excelsior........ do... 1,667,659 | 3,710 | 2,361 28 4 28 . eee ° «aaa do.... 500 | 382 | 372 & 0 
lt OO. sedae | Auchendale..... do....| 1,581,400 3,952 | 2,568; 24 3] Noy Oe as Wak 7 - 500 | 382 | 372 g 0 
17 ...do.....-| Conrad Mohr....do....| 1,946,044 4,008) 2,055) 25 6 oe ee ed Ms caainwaty do.... 500 | 382 | 372 8 0 
2 |...08.ccccc] BE aaebaee do....| 1,512,262 | 3,445 | 2,205; 26 5 | ae ee enn a. 500 382 | 872 gs 0 
a La Hesbaye..... do....| 1,119,597 | 2,556] 1,976) 23 5 ee ee ee me. 500} 382) 372 8 0 
24 GO. cote Margaretha......do.... 898,615 | 2,092) 1,247 23 0 eo a eae tes Oe 5 ns 500 | 382 | 2 & 0 
5 a VY illkkommen....do....| 1,374,525 | 3,140; 1,999 2 0 OF i aca cs Sa aii GO. oceceses< do.... 500 | 382 | 72 g 0 
27 |...do......| Baker Standard.do....| 1,563,287 | 3,708 | 2,375 Oi tet 1 ae ss ke Gi cas 500 | 382 372 8 0 
1 Wiccaee ee do....| 1,815,514; 4,056 | 2,622) 24 6 15 ee BS denn dans a 500 | 382 72 g 0 
Nov. 1 OO. ews aa do....| 2,033,914 | 5,329) 3,376 26 4 | eee em / * Seay G8 cs. 500 382 72 8 
2 Do ccece Oilfield ......... do... 1,786,838 | 4,005 | 2,5654| 26 10 . 
Gina Perfection.......do-.. 850,000 | 2,209) 1,15 2 0 Totalacid.......] 31, 200 | 21,392 | 20,832 
asia Brilliant........do....| 1,463,519; 3,189} 2,011) 26 6 
MO, wtswn CORR noes we do....| 1,170,584 2,568} 1,637 De 
ie ees La Flandre..... do.. 863,588 | 2,018| 1,278| 2 4 BELOW POINT BREEZE—ARRIVALS. 
TT do....| 1,524,854 | 3,809; 2,370| 2710 Pa . a nd = . 
Pakeee Rock Light.....do....] 1,246,025} 3,284] 2,133) 25 0 — 
16 | Barge.....| A. O. Co. 58..... do... 800,000 | 1.644) 1,600) 15 6 reign § 
17 | Steamer...) Paula........... do....| 1,242,485 | 2,748| 1,715} 25 6 ’ 3 Singapore on 5.000 | 4.230] 2.736 23 
20 ...do.......| Capt.A.FLucas.do....| 1,250,000 | 4,188 | 3,252) 26 0 pe her neat bene septa wo BE Bt = 9 
20 Barge .....| 8.0.Co. No. 57..do....] 750,000} 1,381) 1,310) 15 6| Ae “9 ogo 277 | Remembrance. .do....| 5.00! 3.60} 226) 2119 
25 Steamer ..| Perfeection....... a 800.000 | 2,209 1,151 - O6feoe st a: | Finn ieee |e 8900 | 3.806 | 2 273 23 
25 ...do.......| City of Everett..do....| 1,000,000 | 2,595 | 1,939) 21 6| NP a9 | "G57 777 Sea e dint 5,200 | 3.6 2, 47 23 
25 ...do.......| Mannheim...... do....} 1,517,106 | 3,578 | 2,287| 27 2] nan’ “al "do... | Singapore ....... do.... 5,300 | 4,230| 2.736 | 22 
25 Barge ..... S.0.Co.No.81..do....| 750,000} 1,774] 1,402} 19 0 | V& penned ee eens eaeeD  - de a: = 
2 |...40..0c0. S.0.Co.No.92..do....| 1,200,000 | 3,243 | 3.044] 25 0 Tetel teuxite 
“4 Bark. be Daylight occeceos do.... 1, 702, 871 3, 75 3, 599 25 6 tone : ere 32. 500 } 3. 762 15. 440 
28 Steamer .. Potomac ica calidd do.....| 1,493,430 | 3,868 | 2,472] 26 6 + taste ; es 
«J '...€0.......| Elise Marie...... do.. 1,447,898 | 3,193 | 2,041 25 5 7 ER iTS 
Dec. 1 |...do....... Capt. AF Laces. de. .. 1,250,000 | 4,188 | 3,252] 21 0 BOWLDER FUNTS. = | 
1 | Barge 8. 0. Co. No. 57. .do... 750,000 | 1,181 | 1,310 15 6 ae i on | 2 a7 7 so 
2) Ste ..| Eocene.......... de:... 850,000 | 2,209 | 1,151 0 9 | July 3 Steamer...) Antigua.........toms..) 4,196 | 2,87 1,857 21 
2 Barge.....| 8.0.Co. No. 58. .do.... $00,000 | 1,644/ 1,600] 15 6 IRON ORE 
‘ )......-| 8.0.Co. No. 94..do....| 1,500,000 | 4,167) 3,934 25 0 | : E } | 
; | (imer..) Putelight...... do..../ 1,949,009 | 4,489 | 2,72 26 | Jan. 16 | Steamer...| Earl of Elgin ....tons 6,300} 4,448 | 2,811 23 10 
lo.......| City of Everett..do....| 1,200,000 | 2,595 | 2% 0| Mav 30 |...do ro nt. do 2100! 1 761 90531 19 4 
6 |." do.77777| Bayonne...-.-.-40....| 1,400,510 | 3,294 | eB 2); ly 9 “do are Gladstone GA? ~ 22 7,740 | 4.927 | 3,825 4 6 
6 10......-| Lackawanna....do....} 1,477,626 | 4,125 | 2 4| 74 B4 -- a} eee ete sage i aaa7 | 3001) 19841 20 6 
& | la Hesbaye.....do.... 1, 135,029 | 2,556 23 11 A ” Ps aa <a. } Harold.. mya do | 4.600 | 9 87 1,921 | mm) 9 
j  G0.....-.| Salfordia........do....] 1,400,129 | 3,666 | 24 0 | Sept. 14 |...do...... | Urkiola Mendi-.do....| 5,542 | 3,552] 2,239) 23 6 
15 |...do.......| Cownle.........- do....| 2,014,922 | 4,893 — 66h to t a) 2800) 3273| 2116) 2 0 
pO neeee i Cai 00 1,094,905 | 2,557| 1,982] 22 8 pier teseee srs er ie ee ee 
: arge... 8. 0.Co. No. 81. .do.... $91,342 | 1,77 1,492; 19 0 Teatel } . | 
16 Steamer ..| Vedra........... do....| 1,795,839 | 4,056 | 2,622] 24 6 —— an von on. 290 | an on-| 18. 742 
16-00. - eee Pertection Cadel do... 850,000 | 2,209} 1,151} 2 0 ae PB) Lc neewatl Renin 
7 OrRe... 8.0.Co. No. 92..do....| 1,200,000 | 3,248 | 3,044 24 0 . ai | 
- Steamer..| Knight Companion, ve : . | - ———_ 
<2 |...d0..... oilfiela ess tens. .| »e = om = 7 | June 30 | Steamer... chest... tone 3,208 2,317} 1.48 21 0 
23 | Barse ‘v.v>¢%'S ee] Sota) See) oe 7 Sept. 7 |...do..... acob Bright....do....| 3,950} 2,718 | 1,734] 20 3 
“ 8. 0.Co. No. 94. .do... -|__ 1,500,000 | 4, 167 8, 934 | 23 0 New. 12 _do.......| Ashmore : do 4,500 | 2.519 1,574 | 20 11 
i , oon anak leo) &: sé Tee. Bt. eee. i vcntacete do 1,530} 1,13) 69 15 10 
Total oil.......... 321, 568, 400 185, 965 531, 622 |... eae Se ti aiew Vinland...... do.. 1,510 1,14 661 15 7 
LT . — } Total asphalt.do... 14,690 | 9,828| 6,151 
é WE, Wink tees tons. .| 600} 382 372 8 6 
” eneeneel cons ae do....| 500 382 372; 8 0 KRYOLITE. 
| , Vewnewnsleseee Beaks Shee. do | 500 382 372 | 8 0 
Meeeeeeelsenes iastas china’ do 500 382 372 8 0 | Sept. 13 | Steamer...| Thelma..........tons 1,724; 1,350 810 15 8 
: Rincon a hicks sata dea do....} 600 | 382 372/ 8 6] —— 
». Minin ndae as do 600 | 382 | 372 | 8 6) MANGANESE ORE. | 
Daicice Lace do... -do....| 600; 382 372 8 6 
Mar. 4 qorTtttesa|eeeee lionsos cases do....| 600; 382} 372 8 6| Feb. 3 | Steamer...} Visigoth... tons 4,130 | 4,095} 2,613 18 4 
: ts Sa a Gnes oe 600 | 382 | 372 8 6 11 |...do.......] Ocean Prince....do 7,200) 5,101 288 25 6 
} BO nonce elecoce essen ct ec 600 | 382 | 372 | 8 6) Mar. 16|...do..... .| Tuscarora. do 6,440 | 6,117) 3,925 25 0 
lV gontteese| seen cadens Re ca do. 600 | 382 372 | 8 6 Apr. 19 | Ship.... Radiant... ... do 2, 800 1,974 1,845) 20 4 
MO weees esl eeeee inc caadce’ do. 600 382 | 372 8 6! May 61 Steamer...1 Grangewood....do.... 1,300 3,422! 2,193) 15 6 
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volume of business on Schuylkill River, 1911—Continued. | Statistics as to volume of business on Schuylkill River, 1911—C ont 
OW POINT BREEZE—ARRIVALS—continued. 











Statistic: as to 
| 
Da Rig. | Vessel. 
| 
- pa es 
MANGANESE ORE—Con. 
1911. 
May Steamer ..| Comeric. tons. .| 
June OB.csee aaa lees 
18 do. Corunna. ... do 
July 23 BPs ives Bramley . . do... 
2 Tela ccmien | Himeria... do....| 
Sept. 4 do. | Kristiana..... ives 
30 Ciinnes | Elleric.... do 
Oct 3 do......-| Tubia. do... 
17 |...00..cc---| Mesidian........0.... 
30 G0..<00--| Eeektaepool.....-G6...- 
Nov 4| do.....-.| Foreric.. do....| 
| 
| 
Total manganese | 
ore, tons. | 
| MYRABLOOMS. 
July 23 | Steamer Bramley. . .. bags 
Sept. 4 Dséron Kristiania.......do.... 
; 30 tien Elleric.... .do aoe} 
Nov. 4]...do...... Foreric (565 bags wood) | 
| Total (565 bags | 
woo ] | 
| | IRON PYRITES. 
| 
Mar. 20] Steamer...| Newstead...... tons. 
21 |...do.......| Mariner. esc 
SS | ee | eae \. avelet..... 20... 
July 8 |...do.... Harlseywood....do.... 
Dec. 23 }...00....< Lord Iveagle....do....| 
| 
Total iron pyri- | 
tes, tons. 
OXIDE ORE. 
May 28 | Steamer...' Yangistan. tons. 
CORK WOOD. 
| 
July 8 | Steamer... Harlscywood...bales. .| 
9 HeDtans Remembrance. .do....} 
Total corkwood, | 
CORK SHAVINGS. | 
Dec. 22 | Steamer.. Lord Oveagle...bales 
GENERAL CARGO. 
Jan. 16 | Steamer...; Venmamgo............... 
Feb. 9 ie ee 
REP, 23 15. -E0.cccns SEs vis'5d eaicndenebe 
May 16 |...do. Pe id:c-ddtencanede 
daly 3 /...d.... antennas erschaseerand 
' 
teh. datasets 
| CHINA CLAY. 
Jan. 8 | Steamer -| Grampian Range...... 
25 imate es bikie ee ospiaitien 
Pee. WH. . G@ase cae RS 
| a ee NO Fie id oie vas 
Se ie | ere I, c0s cp ednentinnod 
BOR. Chics Qasr ises ft TRRGNIG «6 snes candace | 
Es Ge. css s SO cca iat O | 
May 19 |...do...... ee 
Jume 41...¢@0.....- i icnatorssnmddan | 
ee Montauk Point........| 
July 2 ee DUNs ss <vaddewnnanie ns 
Aug. 6/|...do...... Jungshoved........... 
2 Grampion Range...... | 
Pat ce acniund IN is ies siete esi 
Sept. 15 |...do...... eee 
27 C eer | 1 tWacdencconced 
Oct. 25 BPs anes DR stad dedscnekcs 
eT a “eee Pennine Range........ 
De. 64,..00..666: | Grampion Range...... 
19d, 00x. add SIGs stscueentebins 
MONE, i ntniedies 
CHROME ORE. 
| } 
Jan. 24 | Steamer...) York Castle..... tons. 
Se ae ee Aros Castle...... do... 
July 31 |...do...... | Aros Castle...... do. 
Nov. 12 |...do...... Daleby.......... do. 
} | 
Total chrome ore, 
CRS. secndasece 
EMERY STONE, 
Nov. 12 ceeds BORD. . 02 écnss tons. 

















i ie 
Tonnage. Tonnage. 
Cargo. | ot ae. Date. Rig. Vessel, Cargo. |———- 
Gross. | Net. Gross. | Net. 
| WHEAT. 
' | Ft.in.| 1911. 
1,700 | 3,980 2,594; 1610] Feb. 14} Steamer...} Benedick (merchan- 
1,700 | 3,980| 2,594]} 16 10 ES Ce eer 
+4ec4e ie t. 17 |...do Mariner. ....bushels../{ , 58-305 
2, 500 2s 2,78 ¢ fae a seman Reres a 42,857 
5, 500 3, 006 | 2,351 23 9] Mar. 11} Barge..... Chowan (ore, 400 tons), 7 
,000 | 2,69: 1,673 m= Oh. «= .'Sa's | ob Teese a ee ee 
2,000| 3,570} 2,322} 18 7 13 | Steamer...) Fjordheim ....... do. 122, 705 
5,500} 3,586 | 2,343 23 0] May 24/}...do...... Lovstakken...... do. 76, 226 
5,450 | 3,438) 2,248 23 01 New, 12 b£...00...<s- Hartlepool. ...... do. 230, 663 
6,400 | 4,409] 2,729 24 6 BF Bon cauee Millpool ......... do. 115, 723 
2,800 3,974 | 2,557 17 6 ye rere Pike ae a do. 208, 070 
—_— - ———— _ ee eee SI aKndcntace do. 189, 007 
61,920 | 61,432 | 40,111 |........ Deo. 26 |...do...... Lady Carrington.do. .. 221,347 
Ce eee D. .. 165, 294 
| a Total (merchan- 
dise, 600 tons 
DEE Enxs-dd-innstinededuciian ead GERD ncecvadsae 1,387,340 
eee lecnnseus Teak vate ea 
eee t.23<-3- Bes i naadbiicn r 
ST nc Cee a 
 liatmdaeee cetauatied ABOVE POINT BREEZE—ARRIVALS. 
OG is 2s cs an 
— — => ——— —_ — LATHS. 
| 
oI ade ow ee Jan. 17} Schooner..}| Moama...............- 2,369, 500 404 | 84 
aero | ates | Seek 22 81 gw 90 Bide... COUN, 0. <n actine 1,599,000} 344} 209 
ta | Bone | bt) 18 7) May 27|-..do......| Harold B. Cousins. .... 1,946,300} 379 ) 
4148! 2701! Veo! 39 10 | July .5|---do...--.| Moama................ 2,258, 100 404 34 
43741 3:316| 2 137 TE, 20 }...do......) Roger Drurg. ......... 1,904,300 360 7 
ttt’ en ee Ta ye ees Lord of Avon.......... 1,900,000 367 | 2 
14,526 | 14,223 9 099 | — | Sept. 13 |...do......} Caroline Grey. ........ 1,320,000 327 | 277 
Total laths....... 13,297,200 | 2,585 | 2 
2,500| 3,738| 2,393; 22 0 EAGE. 
a —f oo ee oo: eee Florence O’ Brien, tons. 600 345| 345 | 
1. 545 | ASPHALT. 
45 |........ Ls Seewsen |---+-+0- 
oe idtede cc)rr77777: | Oct. 11 | Steamer.../ Fairmead....... tons. 3,250} 2,245 | 1,432 
3,191 |...-.... |--eeeee jnseeeees OIL. ae oe 
| } 
Jan. 3/| Barge..... Conemaugh. . .barrels 17,500 | 1,774} 1,714 
16 | Steamer...) Oklahoma....... do.. 60,000 | 5,853 | 3,795 
J See Fo cnmhectinnacanc re 25 | Barge..... Conemaugh. .... do... 17,500 | 1,774) 1,714 
\ REIN Soh nivwdeciudée- andes Feb. 19 | Steamer...} Ligonier.........do... 31,000 | 3,737 | 2,39 
; . Mar. 25 |...d0....... Oklahoma....... do... 60,000 | 5,853 | 3,705 
} See. 424..@..64 Ligonier.........do.... 32,000 | 3,737 | 2,396 
4| Barge..... Shenango. ...... Cisail 31,000 | 2,365 | 1,824 
alienated | 2,936 1,910 2211 {June 3} Steamer...) J. M. Guffey ....do.. 21,000 | 2,250) 1,59 
haere vende | 3,538 2, 265 21 4 5 .do.......] Oklahoma.......do.. 60,000 | 5,853 | 3,7 
3, 769 2,381 2210} July 1 OD. abs Winifred. ....... Wisin 21,000} 2,551 1, 
2,492 | 1,609 22 0 20 I, ..@d.... J. M. Guffey. ...do.. 21,000 | 2,250; 1,593 
4,212 2,715 24 5] Aug. 1 | Barge..... Shenango. ...... ae... 28, 000 2,365 | 1,824 
en im 5 | Steamer...| Oklahoma.......do.. 60,000 | 5,853 | 3,795 
sdetinlndn 6 16,947 | 10,880 |........ 10 |...do.......| J. M. Guffey....do.. 10, 500 2, 250 | 1, 593 
Sa 24 | Barge..... Shenango....... do... 27,000 | 2,365] 1.824 
Sept. 2 | Steamer...| J. M. Guffey....do.. 10,500 | 2,250 | 1,593 
16 | Barge..... Shenango....... do. 28,000} 2,365.| 1,824 
aisle | 3,148} 2,017 22 4 25 | Steamer...| J. M. Guffey....do.... 21,000 | 2,250} 1,59 
sind reanien 2,965 | 1,885] 20 6] Oct. 7|...do.......| Oklahoma.......do.... 61,000 | 5,853 | 3,7 
aR | 3,412] 2,161] 21 6 29 |...do.......| Winifred........do.... 20,500 | 2,551 | 1, 
fadiineetn iad 2,123} 1,200; 2 6 31 | Barge.....| Shenmango.......do.... 27,000 | 2,365) i,8 
neni ti | 2,492} 1,609 22 2] Nov. 10 | Steamer...| J. M. Guffey....do. 20,500 | 2,250); 1, 
ainda | 4,113 | 2,656 2310 | Dec. 4/].-..do.......) Larimer ........d 33,000 | 3,737 | 2,3 
Sanimieneldsia | 2,965, 1,885] 2 6 17 |...do.......| Oklahoma... 60,000 | 5,853 | 3,79 
A cunipmuemed 4, 264 tH 25 0 17 | Barge.....| Shenango....... 28,000 | 2,365 1,5 
sea waeenbiians 4,239 | 2,72 2 3 -~ 
bandihceneatad 4,822| 3,026] 25 7 Total oil..do....| 807,000 | 82,669 | 56, 
Seicanacidiial | 2,965} 1,835] 20 9 | 
fe aaah ete iro | 3,835 | 2,466 20 6 
lditinetip evn | 3,148 | 2,017 22 11 COAL TAR. 
SL alletibintiactas | 3,837] 2,470] 2 6 
ey aa | 41262| 2'739| 22 0| Jam. 27| Barge.....| I. D. Fletcher. barrels. . 6,000 | 1,034) 1,034 
is iia sin one |} 4,217) 2,706 22 6] Feb. 22}... d eee 6,000 | 1,034 | 1,034 
Diaewessctad | 3,869} 2,509) 2010] Apr. 24 |. Sad 6,000 | 1,034) 1,054 
i asaleiaiitalga 3,397 | 2,214 23 4] June 24). 1,000 | 1,034) 1,054 
lieshbindiasiids 3,148 | 2,017} 23 6] July 12). 6,000 | 1,034) 1,054 
te ete 2,965 | 1,885] 20 8| Ang. 9/. 1,000 | 1,034) 1,034 
fen Oct. 7}. 2,000 1034 | 1,064 
2 ae 70,184 | 45,007 |........ | Nov. 9 |. 6,000 | 1,034 | 1,054 
|} > Dec. 41. 225 1,034 | 1, 3 
20 |. 6,000 | 1,034 | 1,034 
3,400 | 5,310} 3,467] 2010 40,225 | 10,340 | 10 
3,000 4, 460 2, 869 20 9 aS 
4,900 | 4,460| 2,869] 22 0 
2, 353 6 IRON PYRITES. 
Mar. 20 | Steamer...) Newstead....... tons... 
Ts. GO. coun Mariner ......... do.... 
= Apr. 30 |...do...... Wavelet........ do.... 
Aug. 26 }...do......| Marimer......... do... 
Total iron pyrites 


4 Bags chestnuts. 


























BELOW POINT BREEZE—CLEARANCES. 


























2 Corn, 











Ktatestt 


Date 


ug 


sep 


Oct. 


Nov 


Mar 


Apr 


Mav 


June 


Noy 


< as to volume 


ABOVE POINT 


Rig. 


hooner. 


GO. ..c0+6 


“chooner.. 
Barge 
“chooner.. 


Sat 


Schooner. . 


J. Howell Leeds. a. 


Vessel. 


STONE. 
Bessie C. Beach..tons.. 
Frank Brainerd .do. . 
a do.. 
Sam’1S. Thorp. .do.. 
Frank Brainerd .do. . 
Annie B. Mitc hell, 
WEB. csicsue sop tse nace 
Jeremiah Smith .tons. . 
Frank Brainerd . : 


| Frank Brainerd .do. . 


-.| John 


Jeremiah Smith .do-. ... 
Thomas H. Lawrence, 
(eee 
Alice J. Crabtree.tons. . 
Frank Brainerd .do. ... 
Herbert May....do.... 
Geo. E. Klinck..do.... 
Margaret M. Ford, 
a ee 
Helvetia......... 


Total stone, 


LUMBER. 


Joel F. Sheppard . feet. . 


E. R. Clinton. ..do.... 
Varren Adams..do.. 
Humarock . ..... do.. 
Jas. H. Hargraves, 
Sar chins cathe 
Wm. Donnelly. . .feet. 
Nansemond.....do. 
Fannie Insley . ..do.... 
Richard Tall... .do. 
Anna Camp..... do. 
Experiment... .. do.. 
Margaret <A. May, 
tien dows <déckecse 
MaGIIG oiicas sn ie. feet. . 
Laura Haldt....do.... 
W. Davidson, 
CRs wwiseotadis age 
.| Thos. B. Taylor. .feet.. 
' Anna Ellen..... do.... 
Lizzie M. Parsons 
ee errr ere 
S. Sawyer........ feet . 
Madison. ....... do... 
Wm. Donnelly. .do- . 


Warren Adams..do.... 


Three Sons... ... ii««s 
Maud H. Dudley, 
Selb sMatencnitdecsies 


Thos. B. Taylor. .feet. 
Fannie Prescott.do. . 


Maryland....... a... 
Florence E. McNaugh- 
Wis dake oa feet. . 
E. S. Adkins....do.... 
Mary Lee.......do.... 
L. B. Piett......40.... 
Wm. Donnelly. .do.... 
S. Sawyer. ...... ae 
Carrie 8. Morse..do.... 
L. B. Platt..... Gee. << 
Wm. Donnelly..do. ... 
Mary Lee....... do.. 
Biiesshascen es do.... 
Ry Bs Pee sacs 
--| J. W. Knowles. .do.... 
| Wm. Sechmink. .do 


Mildred tatu 


feet Ddietd o aetdsis acne 
FE. S. Adkins... .. feet. 
Cc tase Brooks. ...do..... 
Humarock...... do.. 
North Carolina. .do. .. 
E. 8. Adkins. ...do.. 
Wes. .oosad.'od do. 
COB fh on cdc nc d 

2. 8S. Adkins. ...do.. 
S. Sawyer....... do... 


Alice Hodges feet... 
Joseph W. Pituney, 
feet 


leet. . 
Laura Haldt....do.... 
Total lumber... 








of business on Schuylkill River, 1911—Continued. 
BREEZE—ARRIVALS—continued. 

















Cargo , Draft. 

Gross. | Net. 

| 

| 
| | Ft. in. 
5 341 234; 12 0 
ja 325 254 198 10 0 
300 25 198} 10 0 
a 750 528 434} 12 0 
+ 300! 254 198} 10 0 
725| 463 7 | 14 0 
600}; 409 336 | 12 0 
a 315| 254 198 | 10 0 
el 300! 25 198 | 10 0 
al 60 414 393} 12 0 
325 25 198 | 12 0 
600 409 336 | 12 6 
500 374 322} 13 0 
| 500 378 325 12 0 
325 254 198/ 12 0 
600 354 318 12 0 
750 569 460; 13 6 

i 
| 300 365 o91! 13 0 
A 750, 499 425| 14 6 
9,365 | 6,902] 5,707 |........ 
= —— —SS—— ——=—— —————— 
| 

| 467,000! 567 485| 16 0 
} 225,000 | 420 | 420; 8 6 
. 475, 000 667 | 587 | 15 6 
: 369, 000 | id, 399| 16 6 
190,000} 184 138; 8 6 
. 100, 000 98 93 | 6 0 
; 360,000; 361 361; 8 6 
} 60, 000 | 59 56 8 0 
55, 000 49 a7 | 7 0 
90, 000 8&3 | 73}; 8 0 
400,000 | 393) 393} 8 6 
409, 000 536 458 16 6 
175, 000 190 181 ll 0 
501, 000 §22 452 15 0 
239, 500 434 434) 8 6 
96, 000 | 93 88 | 9 0 
68, 000 49 47; 80 
500, 000 655 S71} 16 0 
110, 000 69 66; 8 6 
230, 000 229 182 ll O 
81, 000 98 | 56 
500,000} 667 587 15 6 
75, 000 5 56 8 6 
350, 000 392 327 12 0 
100, 000 93 8} 8 6 
300, 000 404 316} 15 0 
715, 000 625 625 | 8 6 
375, 000 357 357/ 8 6 
97,000 | 58 -m)..8 § 
150, 000 130 104; 9 0 
25, 600 39 27 | 8 6 
110, 000 98 93/ 8 6 
110,000 69 66; 8 6 
65, 000 56 a a 
25, 600 39 27 8 0 
112. 000 98 33 | 6 6 
150, 000 130 104 9 0 
&5, 000 | 66 63 8 6 
25, 600 39 27 8 0 
60, 000 57 52 8 0 
58, 000 63 | 58 8 6 
550, 000 ~ 494 9 0 
75, 700 79 | 75 8 0 
’ 124, 000 58 51 9 0 
| 450,000 472 452 9 0 
..| 400,000 455 399} 16 0 
91,000 96 7 9 0 
96, 000 58 51 8 0 
103, 000 82 64 9 0 
410, 000 430 43 9 0 
132, 000 58 51 9 0 
75,000 69 66 8 0 
35, 000 46 a 
$0, 000 69 66 8 6 
302,000 417 417 9 0 
335, 000 281 281 8 6 
239, 000 522 452| 16 6 
12,487,000 | 13,485 | 12, 268 | tisk, 


SS 
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Statistics as to volume of business on Schuylkill River, 
ABOVE POINT BREEZE—CLEARANCES. 


1911 

















Tonnage. 7 
Date. Rig. Vessel. Oem ee Draft. 
| Gross. | Net. | 
en ‘ ew . 
GENERAL. | 
1911 | | Ft. in. 
Jan. 19 | Steamer...; Oklahoma....... tons. .} 100} 5,853} 3,79 | 17 0 
Mar. 29 pls cattaetbed aati ON cantatas do 100 | 5,853 | 3,795 17 0 
saly 3i...d0...... | Winifred...... do. ...| 200 | 2,551 1520} 18 10 
3 Se “eee | J. M. Guffey....do....| 100} 2,250/ 1,593/ 19 0 
Aug. 4/ Barge | Shenango.......do... 100 | 2,365) 1,824] 13 0 
8 | Steame Oklahoma... ... do... 100 | 5,853 | 3,79 | 18 0 
Pe tote ane- J. M. Guffey ....do 150 | 2,250; 1,593; 18 0 
26 | Barge..... Shenango..... (ies. 100! 2,365 1,82 13 0 
Sept. 5 | Steamer...| J. M. Guffey. ...do.... 150 | 2,250} 1,593 18 0 
27 | "ee al a ied c cnet ic 4 300} 2,250 1,593 20 0 
an. @l...0.. a. | Oklahoma...... do... 400} 5,853 | 3,795 20 0 
as ae ee | Winifred. ...... do 300 | 2,551 | 1,520 17 0 
2 | Barge..... | Shenango....... do.. 100 | 2,365 1,824; 13 0 
13 | Steamer...) J. M. Guffey....do....} 200} 2,250 | 1,593 17 0 
— “oe | Larimer......... do 200 | 3,737 | 2,396 16 0 
O61. SiGe Sec. | Oklahoma...... do....| 100 | 5,853 | 3,795 18 0 
} a oi 
Total general | 2,700 | 56,449 | 37,848 | 
| 
om. 
| | 
Dec. 21 | Barge..... Shenango..... barrels. . 500 | 2,365) 1,824 12 0 
| 
| CREOSOTE. i | 
| | 
Jan. 30 | Barge..... | I. D. Fletcher. barrels. . 6,000 | 1,034 1,034; 15 0 
May 6 /|...do...... ae eee csr do. 6,000 1,034 | 1,034] 15 0 
Dec. 23 |...do...... Bie ae do 6,000 | 1,034! 1,034 15 0 
Total creosote... 18,000} 3,102) 3,102 
COAL TAR. 
Mar. 23 Barge..... | I. D. Fletcher. barrels. . 5,000} 1,034] 1,034 12 0 
June 24 |...do...... ead Be do.... 3,000 | 1,034! 1,034 ll O 
} | — 2 
Total coal tar.... 8, 000 2,068 | 2,068 
i ' 
Children’s Bureau. 
SPEECH 
OF 
AT YT ‘ Y ‘ » 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue Hovse or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, April 2, 1912. 
The House having under consideration the bill (S. 252) to establish 


in the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau to 
children’s bureau— 

Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill has for its purpose the conservation of 
human life—the boys and the girls of this Nation. To my mind 
there is no more important legislation pending before this 
House to-day than the present bill. It simply gives the Gov- 
ernment power to obtain statistics as to the present conditions 
and past conditions in relation to children and the relation of 
the juvenile courts; and no more power has been given in this 
bill than should be given, as the power in regard to juvenile 
courts is already lodged in the States. The States desire to 
obtain information in regard to this important matter. 

The total population of the United States in the 1900 census 
was 75,994,575 people, and of these 43.3 per cent, or 33,681,074, 
were under 20 years of age, and their care should be aided by 
the researches of the bureau provided for by this bill. Seven 
million two hundred and fifty-three thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-six were from 1 to 4 years of age; 8,874,123 were from 5 
to 9 years of age; 8,080,234 were from 10 to 14 years of 
and 7,553,089 were from 15 to 19 years of age. 

The most precious thing which a nation has is its children. 
After our years of struggle we founded a Government which is 


} 
pe 


known as the 


age ; 


based on universal suffrage, and if we are going to preserve the 
benefits of universal suffrage we must have the children well 


brought up, healthy, strong, and able to understand the duties 
of citizenship. Care for the children is one thing which always 
meets with public approval. No class of expenditure in the 
country is so generally accepted by the public as the appropria- 
tions for schools and for the health and welfare of children. 
There has been a tremendous difficulty, however, in finding out 
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the best vav of 


meeting the children’s problems. One com- 


munity tuay meet them one way, such as by carrying on experi- 
ments with the purpose of caring for delinquent children, or 
taking up some other phase of the child problem. Some other 


community in the country will be trying the same problems, yet 
each will be unable to benefit by the experience of the other. 
The purpose of this bill is that the Government shall collect 
and have in shape for ready reference all the information 
which bears on the subject of the welfare of children. From 
numerous petitions from all kinds of civic organizations, and 
by thousands of others who are interested in this work, it is 


plainly apparent that the interest in the creation of this bu- 
reau is very widespread and the demand for it earnest and 
sincere. There are many bureaus of the Government now se- 
curing information upon varied subjects, namely, Bureau of 
Manufactures, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
sureiu of Plant Industry, Bureau of Chemistry, Bureau of | 
Soils, the Bureau of Education, and many others, none of which 
ure more important, or even so important, as the one provided 
by the present contemplated legislation. Many and varied 
charitable and humane organizations are interested in the wel- 
fare of children, and are spending many thousands upon thou 


sands of dollars annually for the care and protection of the 
and why should not the Government the facts and 
standardize the information concerning these children in order 
that the work may be more wisely and effectively carried on? 
Phere is practically no objection. In fact, no one has had the 
hardihood to raise his voice against creating a bureau for such 
a salutary and humane and important subject. It will be made 
the duty of the bureau to investigate and report upon questions 
of infant mortality, orphanages, juvenile courts, diseases of 
children, and the employment of children, together with the 
questions of legislation affecting children in the several States 
and in the District of Columbia. 

The problems of chikihood, which are many and which are 
to be mainly considered by this bureau are: The problem of 
afflicted children, of dependent children, of delinquent children, 
and of children at work. It would be the duty of the bureau 
to investigate the problem of infant mortality. It has been 
conservatively estimated that more than 300,000 children die 
vear in the United States, and at least one-half of these 
deaths could be prevented, if those in charge of the children 
could be made acquainted with the proper preventative meas- 
ures. While it is not to be claimed that all of these children 
would have been saved to their parents and to the country 
by the establishment of such a bureau, it is nevertheless claimed 
that the ascertainment of the facts concerning the high-rate 
of mortality throughout the country, and the communication 
of these vital facts to the authorities as well as to parents and 
to doctors, would tend materially to the preservation of the 
lives of innumerable thousands in the years to come. Much 
relief would be at hand to prevent blindness, deafness, and 
many other permanent afflictions. There can be no doubt, from 
the perience of past years, that a large percentage of blind- 
ness nnd deafness, as well as all forms of deformity, are due 
to the lack of simple preventative medical treatment during 
the tender years of infancy. Much of this neglect is due to 
ignorance, What this bill seeks to do is to collect the proper 


child collect 


e/very\ 


data and information and to have it thoroughly and systemati- 
eally distributed by some known authority to the people gen- 


erally. By the gathering of the statistics and condition of de- 
pendent children, their surroundings and conditions, as well as 
the information and data as to those who are responsible 
therefor, much good will be accomplished. 

The cost of maintaining and supporting dependent children 
in institutions in the United States is something over $20,000,000 
annually, and there are over 160,000 dependent children in 
institutions and under other care. This of itself, shows the 
magnitude of the work in hand and the necessity for the Govern- 
ment to make every effort it can within its power, within the 
provisions provided by the proposed legislation, to assist in 
this most vital and important question—our children’s welfare 
and their betterment. 

The informatien concerning the best method for their care 
and training for life is most important and one that this Gov- 
ernment can not consistently overlook. While we are talking 
in platitudes of the conservation of our natural resourees, what 
more important, what more vital question of conservation is 
before the American people to-day than that of conserving the 
lives, health, and condition of our children, so that they may 
grow up to be sturdy men and women and able to meet suc- 
cessfully the battles of life. There is no greater question that 
demands wiser statesmanship than that of its citizenship, at 
the present as well as the future. 

The questions of when the child should and should not be 
required to labor, its conditions, its environment, are likewise 
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— 
important. The various corporations in which the children 
are employed and how such corporations should be rev lated 
if not altogether prohibited, requires much important care and 
consideration. This bureau will assist in collecting infornati, 
and help in its solution. The question of dangerous occu) a: jon 
for children, how the occupations of children subject they, > 
different diseases, and the best laws for the regulation of ej). 
dren, not only in this country but in other nations, is yits 

important. This bureau will be in a position to collect ¢) 
important facts and to materially assist in molding the pr 
legislation for our various States. 

As I understand the provisions of this bill, the bureau wi!) py 
an authoritative source of information concerning al! of ¢), 
questions to the end that human life and health may } 
served and human misery be decreased. 

It certainly can not be more consistent with the 
of this Government that we should be able to discove) rma 
tion concerning the problems of childhood than that we showy 
distribute bulletins concerning the care of our domestic anina|s 
or the preservation of our forests or the best methods of ti!)j 
our soils, 

The work done in the various States by the juvenile cow 
and probation officers within the last few years has been most 
marvelous, and the good accomplished incalculable. This bure 
will be able to gather together and systematize the nx 
procedure, the best way to treat delinquent and depe 
children, and child mortality and the child’s employment 
thus gathered, we will have an authoritative source that 
distribute this valuable information broadcast the 
to the end that the prover parties obtain it, and thereby 
good will be accomplished. 

And without a voice of protest, but with a practical unanimit 
of sentiment in its favor by the people, this bill should receiy 
the unanimous approval of the House. It is much better tha 
we spend a reasonable amount in upbuilding and improvi 
conditions for our children, than to spend it after evii 


over 


resul's 


| have been accomplished, for, in most instances, the evil is per 
| manent. 
| reason, in favor of the enactment of this bill into law. 


I am therefore from every conceivable standpoint and 


Regulation of Injunctions. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. ELMER A. MORSE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In toe House or RepresentTArIves. 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912, 


On the following resolution (H. Res. 520): 

“ Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this reso! 
House shall proceed to consider H. R. 23635, a bill to amend an a 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to te 
judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911,” etc. 


Mr. MORSE of Wisconsin said: 

Mr. SPeaKer: I believe that the time is most auspicious for 
the consideration of this legislation vitally affecting the re! 
tions of labor and capital. It is timely because of the fact that 
there are at this time no great strikes or labor disputes, te 
public mind is not inflamed, prejudices are not aroused, : 
men can give this great question calm and deliberste 
sideration. 

When it comes to the question of changing the juris! 
of our equity courts and taking away from them sone 0! | 
powers that they have exercised for hundreds of years. | 
curtailing the activities of these courts, which have in “ 
turies gone by stood as the very bulwark of our [ibe 
you come to the consideration of grave problems. 

There has been a great deal of agitation for this legis! 

I feel that this agitation has come largely from the [1c! 
some State and Federal judges have abused their powers 
law prescribes what has been the procedure in the courts )'" 
sided over by many of our best judges, but it also goes Ve" 
much further. 

It seems to me that in these mighty conflicts that havi ae 
between organized labor on the one hand and organized © 
on the other, that many Federal judges have approic ed. 
subject from a prejudiced viewpoint. I believe that the M" 
will bear out the conclusion that property and property '!> 
have been held more sacred than personal rights. The 
when he gives his labor gives his all. He gives himse! 
very life—to society. The welfare, happiness, education, '" 
very life of his wife and children, are Gorendent on } 8 labor. 
Everything that he holds near and dear dependent oftume 


ition the 
1 





the 


ar. 
min 








» the result of a great labor dispute. He has a right to feel 
that tl e sjrong arm of the equity courts shall be extended in his 
i , to help him in the unequal struggle for existence. 


Hy course, I shall vote for the bill. 
I believe in the right of labor to organize. I believe that the 
wonderful strides that have been made in the last 25 years 


rl the amelioration of the condition of laboring men and 


ca . the legislative accomplishments, the social betterment, 
the shortening of the hours of labor, the increase of the wage, 
safety-appliance laws, factory-inspection laws, and the whole 
movement in these directions, could not have come had it not 
heen for labor unions. 

I am personally acquainted with the officers and members of 
the various railway orders in my own district. They are asking 
for this legislation. ‘They are as fine a body of men as you can 
fnd in any community in the world. They are educated, indus- 
trious, patriotic American citizens. They bear their share of 


the burdens of taxation and assume their share of the duties 
of citizenship. 

The work "senaiiegl men of courage or steady nerve or iron 
mu of bulldog tenacity and clear brain. There are no 
cowards, drones, or sluggards in these organizations. They are 
loyal to themselves and loyal to their employers. They are not 
asking special favors at the hands of this Congress or at the 
hands of anyone. Give them a square deal and equality of 
opportunity and they will do the rest. 

Let us see what this bill does. In the first place, it does away 
with what is popularly known as “ Government by injunction.” 

It does away with at least five glaring abuses which have 
gradually crept into our administration of this remedy. These 
abuses are as follows: 

The issuance of injunctions without notice. 

The issuance of injunctions without bond. 

The issuance of injunctions without detail. 

The issuance of injunctions without parties. 

The issuance of injunctions against certain well-established 
and indisputable rights. 

An injunction should not be issued without notice. The mere 
issuance of an injunction often achieves the purpose of the 
suit. 


uscie 


When such an Injunction has fallen like a bolt from a clear sky 
upon the unhappy litigant, punishing him beyond recovery before a 
hearing can be had, it is no wonder that under such circumstances he 
feels himself the victim of a rank injustice and that his sense of 
wrong sometimes blazes into fierce criticism of the courts and deep 
resentment against all forms of law. 

It is that sort of thing that is breeding disrespect for the 
courts, disrespect for the law, and undermining the very foun- 
dations of our liberties. 

The bill further provides that no restraining order shall issue 
unless the party demanding the order shall give security con- 
ditioned upon the payment of such costs and damages as may be 
suffered by any party wrongfully enjoined. Can any man object 
to this provision? Ought not the man who seeks to enjoin an- 
other from doing an act pay to the man enjoined all damages 
which may accrue if it is shown that the injunction ought not 
to have been issued? 

The next section of the bill seeks to remedy the abuse which 

has grown up in our system, namely, of issuing injunctive orders 
to persons not properly before the court and against acts which 
‘ire not sufficiently described in detail. Certainly no man can 
odject to such a provision of law. Certainly no omnibus or 
basket clause should be attached to any injunctive order which 
pd _ nen to prohibit all kinds of things not specifically 
ceseriped. 
Another clause of the bill provides that in trade disputes no 
injunction shall issue unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to the property or property rights of the party making 
the application, for which there is no adequate remedy at law. 
President Roosevelt has again and again insisted on the enact- 
ment of this legislation. The platforms of both political parties 
i} ve ect he it. The Congress of the United States should 
enact it into law. 

rhe right to strike is now recognized by everyone. 


earliest 


In the 
reported cases it was held that a combination te raise 
Wages by quitting work simultaneously was a criminal con- 
‘Piracy and indictable accordingly. In every civilized nation of 


- aap at the present time the right to strike and to persuade 
OLDeTS Vv 


ie of the inalienable rights of the man who labors with his 
mune tight to picket is also now well established, and this bill 


8 the courts from issuing injunctions against— 
attending a+ 
‘ending at or near a house or place where any person resides or works 


or carries on business or ha 
taini ppens to be, for the purpose of peaceably ob- 
verses” oY communicating information, or of peaceably persuading any 


) Work or abstain from working. 
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peaceful means to join in doing so is now recognized | 
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Is there any danger in this? The Federal courts have recog: 
nized this right in many notable cases. Let us enact it into law 
in order that it may be a guide to judges who might through 
prejudice or error do otherwise. 

In the case of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. v 
Gee (139 Fed., 584) the judge said: 

There is and can be no such thing as peaceful picketing any more 


than there can be chaste vulgarity or peaceful mob! lawful 
lynching. 


ing or 


Such an intemperate judge as this certainly requires watch- 
ing, and the enactment of this law may be necessary to prop- 
erly guide this class of judges. 

I do not believe that this bill legalizes what is known as 
secondary boycott. The secondary boycott is to be defined as 
coercion in some form directed against a person who is not a 
party to the trades dispute in order to force him to join in 
injuring one of the parties of the dispute. This bill does not 
legalize force, violence, intimidation, fraud, or coercion in 
labor disputes, and no patriotic laboring man desires to see 
any of these things legalized. 

The great body of workingmen organized and unorganized 
are not lawless or criminally inclined. They are no less patri- 
otic or less devoted to our free institutions or less unfriendly to 
established order or more ready to violate the law than are 
the Members of this House. Organized labor should be ac- 
corded in statute and in practice every legitimate weapon of 
offense and defense that organized capital enjoys. Organized 
labor is not asking for class legislation; it is not asking for 
special privileges before the law; but it does ask and has a 
right to demand a square deal and equality of opportunity. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that in my opinion this kind 
of legislation will tend to iyspire respect for the courts, re- 
spect for the law, and strengthen rather than weaken our 
judicial system. 


o 
Social and Economie Progress. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, May 24, 1912. 
Mr. SIMS said: 3 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I will print an address by Mayor Gay- 
nor, of New York City. 
The address referred to is as follows: 


{From the Commoner. ] 
DO OUR COURTS STAND IN THE WAY OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS? 


William J. Gaynor, mayor of the city of New York, and 
freqtently mentioned by Progressive Democrats in connection 
with the Democratic nomination for President, recently wrote 
for Bench and Bar an instructive address on the subject, 
“Do our courts stand in the way of social and economic prog- 
ress?” Commoner readers who are not acquainted with Mayor 
Gaynor’s good record will get an insight into his fine character 
by reading this address which the Commoner pfints in full. 
Mayor Gaynor wrote as follows: 

“Do the courts in this country stand in the way of social 
and economic progress? You ask me to give my views on this. 
I have only time to try to condense what I frequently said 
publicly thereon while I was a justice of the supreme court 
and since. 


“Yes, they do, and have done so for a long time. But this 
is nothing new. In all ages, and pretty much everywhere, the 
courts have tried to apply their legal rules of thumb to social, 


commercial, and economic matters, always with signal failure, 
and generplly with injury to industry, commerce, and the 
social good. 

“ Nothing is more distressing than to see a bench of judges, 
old men as a rule, set themselves against the manifest and 
enlightened will of the community in matters of social, eco- 
nomic, or commercial progress. The same is true in matters 
of morals and religious growth Jesus, Socrates, and 
many who came after them, age after age, fell victims to 
judicial narrowmindedness. But the adverse decisions of 
courts have not been able to stop human progress. Sometimes 
they baffle it for the time being. Sometimes, by creating exas- 
peration in the intelligent mind, they accelerate it. Not to 


also. 
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quote other instances, the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court remanding the negro boy, Dred Scott, back into human 
slavery only hastened the coming liberation of the slave. 

“But let me come close to what you ask of me. Let me 
cite some of the recent judicial decisions which were planted 
right in the path of economic and social progress. 

“The tenement-house tobacco case was decided by the court 
of appeals of this State in 1885 (Matter of Jacobs, 98 N. Y. Repts., 
p. 98). Good men and women who went around alleviating 
suffering and distress in poor tenements of the overcrowded dis- 
tricts of this city found tobacco being manufactured into its 
various products in these tenements. They found little children 
born and brought up there in the unwholesome fumes and smells 
of tobacco. They applied to the legislature, and had a law 
passed forbidding the manufacture of tobacco in such tenements 
for the future. The court held that it was ‘ unconstitutional ’— 
that is to say, that the constitution of this State permitted the 
manufacture of tobacco in poor tenements, and that therefore 
the legislature could not forbid it. They professed to find this 
constitutional permission latent in the general,provision in our 
State constitution that no one shall ‘be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due process of law.’ The court waxed 
eloquent on the subject. It said that the tenant had the right 
under this provision of the constitution to do what he liked in 
the way of lawful business in his tenement. It said that the 
statute ‘arbitrarily deprives him of his property and some por- 
tion of his personal liberty,’ by preventing him from using his 
property, i. e., his tenement leasehold, as he saw fit. The claim 
that the manufacture of tobacco in such places was detrimental 
to health, especially to the health of children, and might there- 
fore be prohibi‘ed by the legislature, received short shrift from 
the venerable and learned judges, They set themselves up as 
better judges of the question of health than the legislature. 
They gave to this constitutional guaranty a meaning never 
dreamed of int England from which we took it. The founda- 
tion of it is in Magna Charta. But no one in England, up to 
this hour has ever imagined that°it had reference to anything 
but the direct taking of a man’s property—i. e., of his chair, 
of his cow, of his lot—or the direct restraining of his physical 
liberty. Nor did it occur to our forefathers when they took it 
from England and incorporated it into those fundamental in- 
struments of government in this country, State and national, 
which we call constitutions, that any meaning would ever be 
given to it except that which it then had. It had then only 
a direct meaning in respect of the taking of a man’s property 
of the depriving him of his liberty. Moreover, it was a check 
on the executive branch of government only, in England, and 
not on the legislative, and it was put into our constitutions in 
that sense. No one anticipated that it would ever be inter- 
preted as a check on legislative power also, although that in- 
terpretation has naturally followed from our system of govern- 
ment: but the carrying of it to extremes by casuistry is another 
thing. This tobacco case, in which the court showed so much 
sensitiveness for the rights of property and liberty and so little 
for physical, mental, and moral health, was the final and full 
outcome of a course of constitutional exegesis which had set 
in in this country not many years before, and had for its object 
to embrace in the said constitutional guaranty every legisla- 
tive enactment which by its operation might indirectly or 
remotely restrict the use of property or liberty in its widest 
sense. Its development was rapid, and finally reached that 
point which has enabled the courts to stand in the way of 
measures for,t he public happiness, welfare, morals, and progress, 
which are grown common all over the world, and finally become 
expressed in statute law here. 

“Some years later similar good and intelligent influences 
brought about the enactment of a statute in the legislature of 
this State for the sanitary regulation of underground bakeries, 
for the sake of the health of those employed in them and of the 
community generally. The statute recognized the hot and un- 
comfortable conditions of these bakeries and how easy it was 
for them to become insanitary and result in insanitary. bread. 
It therefore prescribed a list of sanitary safeguards, such as 
drainage, plumbing, furniture, utensils, washrooms, closets, and 
the like, and also that employees therein should not work more 
than 10 hours a day, the work being principally done in the 
nighttime. The Supreme Court of the United States declared 
this 10-hour requirement to be unconstitutional, as depriving 
workmen, without due process of law, of the “ liherty ” to work 
as long hours as they saw fit in underground bakeries. (Lochner 
v. New York, 198 U. S. Repts., p. 45.) The learned court stood 
5 to 4. That division certainly showed that the matter was one 
of great doubt. And yet, notwithstanding a rule which is often 
repeated by the courts, that they will declare a statute uncon- 
stitutional only in a case free from doubt, they declared this 








~ as 
statute unconstitutional. The same court has often done th 
like by a vote of 5 to 4. What is 5 to 4 but a state of doul S 


the court? The reasoning in this decision is substantiy |), es 
same as that in the Tenement-house tobacco case. —— 

“In 1893 the legislature of this State passed a statute thos 
women should not work in factories between the hours of 4 .. 
night and 6 in the morning. This statute was intended ty — 
tect the health of women, and hence of their offspring. syys - 


said the great majority of intelligent people, it is enc) gh that 
women work in factories between the hours of 6 in the morniz : 
and 9 at night. They therefore had the statute passed that 
they should not work in factories between 9 at night and 6 
the morning. It is almost inconceivable that the gentle). then 
composing the court of appeals of this State found jy ' 
humane and benevolent statute an infringement of the “ liberty ” 
of women, guaranteed, as they said, by the Constitution ty 
work in factories all night and as many hours as they saw 
But they waxed eloquent over the iniquity of the statute jy \. 
attempt to interfere with the property and liberty of wome 
without due process of law—their property in their work ay 
wages, and their liberty to work all night if they saw fit, 
“It is not at all to be wondered at that such decisions shoyja 
provoke a widespread dissatisfaction with the courts. The jys 
feeling pervading the community is that a bench of judves js ), 
more competent than the legislature to decide as to the wisdoy 
or necessity of such laws for the health, safety, and progress 
and the material and moral welfare of the community. ‘Ty 
is a matter of enlightened opinion which the courts haye 


this 


right to arrogate unto themselves. The courts of England do 
not do it, nor do the courts of any other country except ours 
And ours base the right to do so on fundamental or constity 


tional provisions for the safety of liberty and property, whic! 
are not peculiar to this country at all, but are to be found 
all systems of government and jurisprudence. No such mean- 
ing was ever given to these safeguards of property aud liberty 
until by the judges in this country. It is judge-made law, pure 
and simple. 


“TI have given instances enough to express my meaning. | 
might also refer to the decisions of our court of appeals declar- 
ing statutes void which provided that employees on State o1 
municipal works under contracts should not be paid less th 

the prevailing rate of wages, nor required to work more thai 
a certain number of hours a day. These decisions went to such 
lengths that finally that court itself was unable to reconcile or 
even explain them, and the learned judges fell to ridiculing a 

bantering one another for the extremes their utterances h 
reached. (See People ex rel. Cossey v. Grout, 179 N. Y. Repts 
at p. 417.) I do not need to go into these decisions further, 
for they so exasperated the people of this State that they 
swept them all out of existence—‘ recalled’ them, if you wil! 

by a constitutional amendment in 1905. (See sec. 1 of art. 12 
of our State constitution.) Some aspirants for the office of 
President are just now talking about the ‘recall’ of judicial 
decisions as though it were a new idea. It is not new 


| 
i 
| 
t 


| We have been doing it for a long time, and we shal! have | 


do a good deal more of it before we get through. We ( 
very easy in this State, because our constitution itself requires 
that we have a new constitutional convention every 20 yeurs 
and meantime we frequently pass constitutional amendments 
It were well if the Constitution of the United States wer 
amended by the addition of a provision requiring it to be! 
considered by a constitutional convention every 20 years th 
same as in this State and in many, if not most, of our States 
A constitution must grow and change like everything else, )u' 
the more gradual the better. As Macaulay says of the Brus 
constitution, ‘Although* the changes have been gr ther 
never was an instant of time in which the major part of it Ww 
not old.’ That is the way to amend constitutions aid laws 
gradually and prudently. But the class of decisions whic) ! 
have mentioned never had any justification under the cols 
tution, and it is annoying to have to keep on amending the 
stitution to nullify them. 

“And now let me mention the decision of the cour 
peals of this State last year, which overthrew the e! 


liability statute passed by our legislature the year before. + 
rule of the common law is that the law casts upon al! employe” 
the necessary or inherent risks of the work or business ® 
which they are employed. Some opinions of judges «"" 

say that the employee ‘assumes’ these risks. He does 0 *! ; 


thing. He is not consulted about it at all. The comme! 
casts such risks upon him. This statute changed the 

law rule in eight enumerated ‘especially dangerous) ©)" 
ments, to use the words of the statute, namely, it eu: ed 0 .* 
the said risks should be taken off the employee and |)\' ee 
the employer. The legislature thought it had a perfec! Ms" 


ploy 


‘ 
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to do this, and was so advised by the ablest advisers. 
did we not all think 
way with or change 
The co irts, including 


Indeed, 
that the legislature had the right to do 
any common-law rule as it might see fit? 





the highest court in the land, have often | 





the natural course of trade. By hampering it, however, and 
subjecting merchants to constant penal danger and extraordi 
nary expense, they did the exact opposite of what was intended— 


they lessened production, caused an imperfect distribution, 


made prices unstable, and even brought on famine. The legis- 
lature might as well try to regulate the seasons. In the words 
of Macaulay, ‘In spite of the legislature the snow would fall 


when the sun was in Capricorn and the flowers would bloom 
when it was in Cancer.’ And the same may be just as well said 
of judicial decisions. These laws were finally repealed in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, a few years before Adam 
Smith published his great economic work, ‘The Wealth of 
Nations.” I never read a chapter of this incomparable 


man 
without mentally saying of him what our Emerson has so finely 
said of Shakespeare: ‘He was a wonder; he struck 12 every 


decided that no one has any property right in any rule of the | 
common law, and that such rule may be taken or changed at 
the will of the legislature. But*our court of appeals declared | 
thie atatute ‘unconstitutional ’—the same old word. (Ives v. | 
gonth Buffalo Railway Co., 201 N. Y. Repts., p. 271.) Again 
nted itself on the constitutional prohibition against taking 
she property or liberty of the individual without due process of 
iow. The statute required that employers should pay for 
deaths injuries received from such necessary or inherent 
risks, unless such injuries should be received through the 
‘copious and willful misconduct of the workman.’ The learned 
nudges, with great professions of reluctance, said that to thus 
<hift the necessary and inherent risks from the workman to 


ithe employer and make the employer pay the damages caused | 


hereby, unless the employee was guilty of ‘serious and willful 


misconduct, was clearly within the constitutional prohibition | 


against the taking of a man’s property without due process of 


law. Nevertheless, many, if not most, of us did not see then, 


nor are we able to see yet, after due reflection, that there was | 


any taking by the statute of the employer’s property at all, even 
indirectly. Did not the legislature have the power to shift the 
necessary and inherent risks from workman to employer? 
did it 


mon-law rule of contributory negligence, and also the like rule 


if negligence of a fellow servant? Such a statute does no more 
than add the expense of such accidents to the employer’s cost 


of production, and it is elementary that the cost of production 


is included in the value or sale price of the finished article, and | 


' 


And | 
not have the power to modify or do away with the com- | 


that therefore the expense of such accidents would fall on the | 


munity or those who buy the product. 
meet with no loss in the end. 
was being taken by the addition of this new expense of pro- 
duc ti yn. 
“We are soon to have a new constitutional convention in this 
State, and I trust that it will make short work of this decision— 


The employer would 


that it will ‘reeall’ it without scruple or hesitation. It is piti- 
ful to see such decisions in this country. Thirty-two different 
governments of the world, in fact every civilized government 


in the world outside of this country, has an employers’ liability 
act, also embracing provisions for the taxation of business in 
which workmen are employed, to raise a fund for the payment of 
such damages for deaths and injuries by accidents. Russtfa has 

model employers’ liability and compensation statute. Three 


And yet they said his ‘ property’ | 


or four years ago England amended its meager employers’ lia- | 


bility statute by following the Russian and other European | 


statutes. 


Prussia had such a statute as early as 1847. We are 
only beginning to think of passing such statutes in this country. 
In this, as in other modern social and economic progress, we 
lag behind the world. And the first attempt we make at it is 
met by these court decisions. If the courts persist in such 
(decisions, it will be necessary to amend every constitution we 


have in this country, although the people in enacting them never | 


neant 


t that they should stand in the way of such legislation. 
sut some of the decisions, like those I have enumerated, are 
ready becoming obsolete. Everyone is beginning to see that 


they are far-fetched and unsound, not to say, in more plain | 


4 usurpation of legislative power. If we do not pass 


hy constitutional amendments to do away with them, it is 
hevitable that we shall shed them as a snake sheds its skin; 


| in the course of time just shuffle them off and go along 
Without them. 
“AN OT : 
rts, a 


) 


who wants to realize how futile decisions of the 
id even statutes, are to frustrate economic and com- 
progress in the long run, has only to read the former 
‘utes and court decisions of England against ‘ forestallers,’ 


hee ‘ters,’ and ‘engrossers. A ‘forestaller’ was one who 
_ Ugit goods while they were on their way to market. He | 
Testailed the market. It was made a criminal offense. The 
ter er’ was one who sold goods in the same market in 
“uleh be had bought them. That was a criminal offense. An 
P Stosser was one who purchased food products and stored 


| them 


‘Hem to sell at his own time at a higher price if he could. 
Was the arch monopolist and severely punished by statute 


a it such laws had existed in the time of Joseph in Egypt, 
trys not have laid up during the years of plenty for the 
wus period of famine. But they knew no such folly in those 


days 
“Instead o 
} ; 

dUt mischief 


of Euro] e 


f doing good, these and like laws worked nothing 
‘tf and injury in England and in the other countries 
in which they were enacted. They could not change 


s 





up in gross— engrossed’ them, as it was called—and | 


| enlightened public sentiment in this country any 
| is or ever has been anywhere else in the world. 
| posed to the long-settled maxim in human as well as iu 


time.” But when Parliament repealed these laws the courts of 
law forthwith placed themselves obstinately in the way of t! 


he re- 
form. The judges said that the common law had from the 
beginning been the same as the repealed statutes and that the 


repeal revived the common law. This left the law unchanged, 
and they continued to try and convict offenders the same as 
under the statutes. You have only to read the trial of poor 


Rusby before Lord Kenyon, in the last year of the eighteenth 
century, for ‘regrating’.30 quarters of oats, as it is given in 
Peake’s Reports. ‘Though in an evil hour all the statutes 
which had been existing for a century were at one blow re- 


pealed, I thank God the provisions of the common law were not 


destroyed,” exclaimed Lord Kenyon in charging the jury. Adam 
Smith. who had recently died, was denounced by the judge. 


He had written that fear of the things made criminal offenses 


| by these statutes regulating trade was ridiculous; that they 
were no more to be feared than witchcraft. Lord Kenyon ex 
claimed, ‘I wish Dr. Adam Smith had lived to hear the eyi- 


dence in this court to-day, and then he-would have seen whether 
such an offense exists and whether it to be feared.’ Poor 
Adam Smith. How little he appeared that day in that court 
compared with the ‘great’ Judge Kenyon, who spoke out so 
dogmatically and self-confidently. But how it now? And 
let me ask, will the decisions of our courts interfering with and 
regulating the course of business, trade, and commerce at the 
present time appear any less absurd in the next generation than 
the like decisions of Lord Kenyon and his associates appeared 
to the generation which followed them? 

“The courts themselves came to see after awhile that the 
indirect and extreme construction they were putting on this 
‘liberty’ and ‘property’ provision of the Constitution 
stead of keeping to the plain and ordinary sense in which these 


is 


is 


words had always been used and understood in England and 
here in constitutional provisions and statutes was untenable 
and mischievous, 


for the general welfare, and that would not 


It stood in the way of legislation necessary 
be \ 


tolerated bi 


ry 
il 


thar 
was 


mre 
It 


natural 
law, that the use of private property was subordinate to the 


general welfare and could be restricted to conform thereto, 
although made less valuable thereby. They therefore began 
to slide by or climb over their decisions by declaring that no 
withstanding this constitutional provision, i. e, t! indirect 
and far-fetched construction they had put upon it, legislation 
tending to the health, comfort, safety, and general w e of 
society would be excepted and upheld. This they a med to 
do under what they called the general police power of g rn- 
ment—an elastic, undefinable, and even misleading phrase, as 
they freely admit in their decisions. But who was to be the 
judge of such legislation, i. e., as to whether it tended to the 
general health, comfort, safety, and welfare? The legislature 
representing the community? No; the judges took that unto 
| themselves. They judge thereof over the head of the legislature, 
and declare legislation unconstitutional which ex: ! 
opinion of what is economically or socially wise or be 

No such power was ever given to the courts. They | 

ply taken it away from the legislative department of 

ment. They have set themselves up as the ‘protectors’ of 
society against the law-making power, safeguarded, as it is, by 
the consent of two Houses and the Executive vet: They do 
not seem to consider who is to protect us ag 

judicial legislation. In the cases of the u ri Ib 

the manufacture of tobacco in tenem 

women in factories at night, and so on, was not fl 

| representing the community, as fit, at least, as an ra 
| bench of a few judges, mere mortals like the rest 

judge of the wisdom or advisability of the laws from 
the standpoint of the moral, economic, and social welfare and 


progress of society?” 








































































































River and Harbor Bill. 


SPEECH 
or 
ANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SraTEs, 


HON. FR 


i‘ OF 


Thursday, May 9, 1912. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (Hf. R. 21477) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 


and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes 


Mr. NEWLANDS said: 
Mr. Presipent: I unite with the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Heyrurn] in the view that we ought to consider upon this bill 


a general system of development, such as that to which he 
refers, a system of development that was considered both by 
the National Waterways Commission, to which the Senator 


from Oilo [Mr. Burvon] has referred, and also by the Inland 
Waterways Commission four or five years ago. I offered to this 
bill an amendment covering that entire question, which the 
Senator will find upon his desk, but, yielding to the solicitation 
of my associates upon the committee, I concluded not to press 
that amendment, upon the assurance that a general bill which 
I have introduced, covering that entire subject and entitled, 
“A bill for the regulation of river flow,” would receive early 
consideration by the Committee on Commerce. I am as dis- 
satisfied as the Senator from Idaho must be with the methods 
that have prevailed in the past and which, somewhat improved, 
continue with reference to river and harbor appropriations. 

The Senator from Ohio has been in a critical vein this after- 
noon, and I attempted to draw him away from his attitude of 
criticism to one of construction, for I know the Senator from 
Ohio has positive ideas as to the constructive policy which 
should prevail. The Senator from Ohio served with me upon 
the Inland Waterways Commission, which was appointed some 
years ago by President Roosevelt, and we made a report which 
covers everything that I have been contending for both in this 
discussion and in the bill which I have presented. That report 
is unanimously signed by the Senator from Ohio as the chair- 
man of the commission and by the other members. I will ask 
to isert other parts of the report in my remarks, but I will con- 
tent myself with reading a few paragraphs: 


G. We recommend that hereafter any plans for the use of inland 
waterways in connection with interstate commerce shall regard the 
streams of the country as an asset of the people, shall take full ac- 
count of the conservation of all resources connected with running 
waters, and shal! leok to the protection of these resources from mo- 
nopoly and to their administration in the interests of the people. 

li. We recommend that the Congress be asked to make suitable pro- 
vision for improving the inland waterways of the United States at a 
rate commensurate with the needs of the people as determined by com- 
petent authority; an we suggest that such provision meet these 
requisites, viz, expert ft ing of a definite policy; certainty of con- 
tinuity and coordination of plan and work; expert initiative in the | 
choice of projects and the succession of works; freedom in_ selection 
of projects in accordance with terms of cooperation; and the widest | 
opportunity for applying modern business methods. 

I. We recommend that the Congress be asked to authorize the co- 
ordination and proper development of existing public services con- 
nected with waterways: and we suggest that such enactment might 
provide that the President of the United States be authorized, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint and organize a 
National Waterways Commission to bring into coordination the Corps 


of Engineers of the Army, the Bureau of Soils, the 
Bureau of Corporations, the Reclamation Service, and other branches 
of the public service in so fat their work relates to inland water- 
ways, and that he be authorized to make such details and require such 
duties from these branches of the public service in connection with 
navigable and source streams as are not inconsistent with law; the 
sail commission to continue the investigation of all questions relating 


Forest Service, the 


as 


to the development and improvement and utilization of the inland 
waterways of the country and the conservation of its natural re- 
sources related thereto, and to consider and coordinate therewith all 
matters of irrigation, swamp and overflow land reclamation, clarifica- 
tion and purification of streams, prevention of soil waste, utilization 
of water power, preservation and extension of forests, regulation of 
flow and control of floods, transfer facilities and sites and the regula- 


tion and control thereof, and the relations between waterways and rail- 
ways: and that the commission be empowered to frame and recommend 
plans for developing the waterways and utilizing the waters, and as 
authorized by Congress to carry out the same, through established 
agencies when such are available, in cooperation with States, munict- 
palities, communities, corporations, and individuals, in such manner as 
to secure an equitable distribution of costs and benefits. 

Later on, whilst the work of that commission was pending, 
introduced a bill for the development of the inland waterways 
substantially upon these lines, 

The Inland Waterways Commission made a report to the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, recommending that that bill 
be pussed substantially as framed, but making no recommenda- 
tion upon the amount of the appropriation. That bill called 








| does not 
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for $50,000,000 annually for 10 years, as does my present )j) 
That bill also received the favorable report of the they Seer 


Secre. 
tary of War, Mr. Taft, and I had hoped for favorab|o eas 
then. This matter has been pending for three or four yer 
but it has been very difficult to get the attention of « Ngress 


to the subject, and it has only recently become a live 
because of this extraordinary flood upon the Mississi,)) 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from ‘vo 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Unless the Senator objects to interr Iptior 
and I shall not interrupt him if he does 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not object. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I make the suggestion that the most effe. tive 
remedy that has been found has been in the use of the syppins 
waters by individuals, and not by the Government. ©» , 
slope of the Rocky Mountains we take the surplus water » ! 
spread it over the country and thus relieve the congesjod , 
dition of the streams. Reservoirs will not accomplish it: 9 tf 
reservoir will not afford any remedy whatever. If we had. 
large number of empty reservoirs that would divide » 
amount of water, we perhaps would be up to the stand: 
the old lady who was going to control the sea with 2 broom o: 
a tin cup; but the only practical solution for the distribution of 
surplus water on the western slope is that of sprenadiuy 
the land. Long ago, in Egypt, the powers that contro! lc 
things spread the water over the Valley of the Nile. 1 
complished two purposes: First, it relieved the flu 


Subject 


River, 


vada 





stream, and, in the second place, it fertilized the land. T 
would have been no prairies or Mississippi Valley fertile P 
land except for those surplus waters that have been con § 


down for centuries from our portion of the country. ‘The 
ness of the soil is augmented by the overflows. Wou!d it not 
well for the people to accommodate themselves and tli 
dence and their occupation of the land to fixed conditions 
over which they can exercise but slight control? Is 
some remedy to be found in a readjustment of the | 
that is to use these lands in regard to their place of reside 
You do not want to stop the overflow of the Mississippi \ 
If you do, you do it at the expense of its fertility. ‘I os 
of the banks is a small item; it represents to the great s 
of the distribution of waters about what the plaster spat 
about the foot of the scaffold represents to that which is pu 
the wall by the builder. The slight erosion of the banks of 
river is of small consequence compared with the fert 
that goes to the land over which the water spreads. 
doing any other damage than in discommoding, |» 
population that has injudiciously settled where the w 
and where they knew it would come. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to state to the 
tor that the report of the Inland Waterways Commissi 
in view the joint efforts of individuals, communities es 
and the Nation in this great work of river develo t. It 
look at all to a Government monopoliz:t 


Si 


| these works, but is Simply so planned and so arrange! th 





Government can do its part, the States can do their | 
munities can do their part, and individuals can do theit 
in so dovetailing their plans as to result in making tlie 1 
useful for every purpose, including the promotion of 
which is the national ground upon which our power 0! 
vention is claimed. The Senator from Minnesota, | 
impatient to go on with the bill, and I wish 
another word regarding the speech of the Senator fr QO 
Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, I have du . 
tion for any Senator who desires to speak, but if \ 


sim! 


| benefit from an interchange of ideas we had better 


the ideas are being produced, rather than wait until | 
I would not say forgotten, but at least somewhat di! 
memory. 

The Senator well remembers, as do many of us, when 
great Snake River—which is as great a river as any in Ue 
United States, which is comparable in volume and gener:!! | 
purposes with any of the rivers which we see along th S cos 
used to flow in silence from its source to its mouth wil! 
performing a good act on the way; but that river has 
taken possession of by settlers, where they have been : 


s 


to settle, and the evil of overflow has been entirely ©' — 
The river now flows on in conjunction with the building "P ° 
the industries of the country, and it has resulted in cre! ng & 
vast, thickly settled, and largely preductive country oul % * 
wilderness. a 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I should like to » - oes 


Snake River an example for the rest of the country. for 4 aos 
with the Senator from Idaho that it is a complete illusimav™ 








of the manner in which a river can be diverted from destructive 

purposes to beneficial purposes by control from its source to its | 
mouth; and the limit of beneficence which that river is to ac- 
lish has not yet been reached. The Senator recognizes, 

as | the fact that that river will be used in irrigating 
largely increased areas of land and that its water power will 
be developed to an extraordinary extent—— 


com) 


do, 





Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, the water power 

\ir. NEWLANDS (continuing). And that in accomplishing 
those two thtngs we will better save the region from the de- 
structive floods which have hitherto prevailed. 

Mr. HEYBURN. ‘That which has been accomplished on the 


Snake River has largely been accomplished by individual enter- 
prise under the laws of the State, vastly outweighing the puny 
efforts of the Government through its elaborate arrangements 
to make use of it, and where the Government has made it avail- 
able it has been at a greater expense than where the individual 
has made it available. We have about 700 miles of that river 
in our State, and I should like to see every foot of it contribute 
to the development, the growth, and. the maintenance ef the 
untry; and it will if you will keep the Government’s hands 
it and allow the individuals to take advantage of the 
natural rights that are a part of the right to occupy the soll. 
Mir. NEWLANDS. Well, Mr. President, I have no donbt if | 
. State of Idaho absolutely controlled the entire Snake River, 
and it was entirely within its boundaries, that it would handle 
with creat judgment and enterprise; but, as a matter of fact, 
that river flows through three or four States, and, so far as the 
Nation is concerned, it can act upon it only as a navigable river 
or as the souree of a navigable river; and my- understanding is 


ff of 


that the States are always desirous that the Nation should do 
something for developing the rivers under its power relating to 
navigation. Take the great Sacramento Basin, composed of the 


the S 
the 


Sacramento, 


In the 
injudiciously granted to the 


san Joaquin, and the Feather Rivers. 
Government very 


first place, 
State of 
it tl 


rhe 


+) 


ie State itself would enter upon the work of reclamation. 
State was not strong enough to do so. The result is that 


1 


arge tracts of those swamp lands drifted into private owner- 
ship and very little that is substantial has been done toward 
their reclamation. The people of those great valleys are now 
! ng for a cooperative effort between the Nation and the 
State. To show how far they are willing to go in that coopera- 
tive work, they have already framed a plan, in cooperation 


with the Corps of Engineers of the Army, under which $33,000,000 


California the swamp lands there upon the expectation | 
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is he expended on those rivers in a combined improvement 
of navig ation and the reclamation of the swamp lands, which are | 
as rich as any of those in the Mississippi River Basin. 

Mr. WEYBURN. Mr. President- 





he PRESIDING OFFICER. 
vield further 


Does the Senator from Nevada 
to the Senator from Idaho? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me conclude this matter, and then I 
wii yield. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Very well. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That plan inyolves the expenditure of 


$33,000 000, 
after fully 


ment sh; 


How is it to be apportioned? They have all agreed, 
considering the matter, that the National Govern- 
ill contribute $11,000,000 and the State $22,000,000. Of 
$22,000,000 one-half is to be contributed by the State itself 


and one-half by the property owners. Then, by this, cooperative 
effort upon the part of the State, the individuals, and the Nation 
al erprise will be conducted there in the near future that 
will be of incalculable benefit to that entire coast. The Missis- 
sippi River is in the same situation. Its system is not half 
perfected. It has gone along under this lame and halting 
system, not always receiving the proportion of assistance that 
it ought to have had. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator yield for just one inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator would not interrupt this 
flow, would he? 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator in passing rapidly spoke of 


the development of the water power on the Snake River. 


the 


Does 
Senator know whether or not the Government has made 

ble to any single person one particle of water power on 
the Snake River? Does the Senator know whether it has ever 
done ‘nything in connection with the water power except to 


v oo ‘aw it from those who would otherwise have developed 
and used it? 

Mr NEWLANDS. I hope that a system’of cooperation will 
be developed that will—— 


Mr HEY BURN. We do not need any cooperation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That will enable private individuals to 
develop the water power of that State under conditions that will 
Protect the people of that State and the adjoining States from 


| of the amendment which I offered t 








monopoly. I trust that that will be ac 


~omplished, and that it 
will be accomplished, I hope, under the bill which I have been 
urging. This bill does not intend at all to diminish individual 


initiative, individual enterprise. or individual effort: but it does 
seek to clear the way for individual enterprise and effort upon 
these great rivers and in the regions tribut: iry to them. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The way was clear—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And inasmuch as the National Govern- 
ment now has the control over these rivers, in a measure, 
through its power over navigation, nothing can be done in the 
way of an obstruction of any kind without the consent of the 
National Government. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The way was clear—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, if the consent of the National Gov- 
ernment is necessary, it seems to me that that ec ought 
to be an intelligent consent and united with an intelligent co- 


onsent 


operation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield further? 

Mr. NEWLANDS, Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I only want to say the way was clear, 
but obstacles were interposed between the American citizen 
who would do, and was ready to do, this development, by with- 
drawing the land from the opportunity. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, Mr. President, if there are any ob- 


stacles—and I am sure there are, arising from the deadlock—it 
is the expectation of those who support this bill that those ob- 
stacles will be cleared away. 

Now, with reference to the Senator from Ohio, 
that I was desirous of arousing the constructive qualities of 
his mind, instead of the critical qualities of bis mind. I do not 
| object at all, of course, to the Senator's criticism of this bill; 
in fact, in many respects I share with him in that criticism; 
but I did hope that when he godt through the critical part of 
his speech he would give us something constructive in qu: i ty, 
something that would give us hope with reference to nati al 
development. Therefore I am _ supple! natine the Senntor’s 
speech by referring to the Senator’s utterances upon other 
sions. It is an utterance contained in the report of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, of which he was chairman, in which 
he unqualifiedly supports the policy I am now urging, and als ) 
referring to the report upon the bill which I offered years ag 
and which was pending in the Commerce Comm of 
Senate, the report of the Inland Waterways Commission ind 
ing that bill in all its coordinating and c fe 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio says that we must halt 
this work—he practically th > can 
laws of the country in such a way l« 
tween the railways and the waterw 

Mr. President, I propose as a part of this legislation 
pel that cooperation. One of the very purposes 
» the river l rbor bill 
is to compel that cooperation. It does seem to 
ean go hand in hand, and that w 
reference to that constructi 
We should not simply wait until this 
eration between the railways and 
adopted. 

The Senator refers to the system which prevail 
and he speaks of the differenc ! ! 
and here. He admits that they have a great system there « 
transportation under which the natural rivers, the artificial 
eanals, the railways, and the great “ain transportation 1eR 
are brought into substantial harmony, 
other, so as to make a complete system of transport 
the purpose of promoting her domestic and fort ‘ign 
Why can not that be accomplished here? W the most 
magnificent system of waterways in the Miss issippi Basin that 


I wish to say 


Ooccuie- 


ittee the 


operating iture 


says until we sl 


a7 
as to com] operat 


ivs., 


a should 

le hy t 4 , . 

ve work that tl ul 
. ‘ 

ie@Zisia 


the 


ore 


dovetailing in with e 


ive 


exists anywhere in the world, and can anyone insist that 
American people, with their great constructive qualities . 
not accomplish what Germany has accomplished with 1 , 
inferior instrumentalities? 

It is true that the commerce on the waterways ha 1 
But why has it declined? It is because we have | 
public servant to sandbag another public se f 

Now, let us address ourselves to all this leg ti srocticea 
of existing conditions and constructive in qnality, so ft) 
ean take hold of this great Mississippi Basin, take hold of ery 
one of the watersheds of the country, and treat them in a t 
prehensive and scientific manner, one that will involve the de 
velopment of these waterways for every useful purpose, i : 


ing navigation. 
I will ask leave, Mr. President, to insert in my remurk 
tations from the platforms of the two chief political p 
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indorsements of my bill by various organizations, and certain 
clippings from the press regarding the bill which I have offered 
for the creation of a river regulation board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

‘The quotations referred to are as follows: 


Lilt 


Extracts from the letter of the Inland Waterways Commission, signed by 
Senator Burron, chairman, relative to Senate bill No. 500, intro- 
duced by Mr. NEw Lanps in the Sixtieth Congress. 


1. Several of the leading provisions of the bill are in accord with the 


recommendations of the commission in a report submitted on February 
3% last and transmitted to the Congress by the President on February 
on Among these are (a) the provision for coordination of navigation 
with related uses of the waters; (b) the provision for cooperation be- 


tween the Federal Government, States, municipalities, communities, cor- 


porations, and individuals; (c) the provision for correlating existing 
agencies in the Departments of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce and Labor in such manner as to secure effective administration ; 
and (d) the provisions looking toward the control of running waters 
in such manner as to protect and promote navigation In so far as 
these provisions are concerned, the bill has the unqualified approbation 
of the commission. 
* 7. . * » * > 

3S. The general purpose of the bill is in harmony with the compre- 

hensive plan for improving and developing the waterways of the coun- 





try framed by the commission and approved by the President in bis 

message of February 26 last. 

Extracts from the letter of Secretary of War William H. Taft to the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, dated April 17, 1908, on the same 
subject. 

(c) The bill provides for correlating the existing agencies in the 
Departments of War, Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce and Labor 
through certain powers vested in the President. ‘The need for some 
uch plan is sufficiently shown by the fact that while this country is 
better endowed with waterways than ary other our streams are less 
used for navigation and other public purposes than those of other 


countries. Since this provision touches duties placed on the War De- 
partment by law, it has received careful consideration. It does not 
appear that the measure would interfere with the functions of the War 
Department or with the continuaticn and extension of the engineer- 
ing work now performed there, but it is believed that the provision for 
administration would tend to promote the general welfare Accord- 
ingly this feature meets the approbation of the War Department. 
7 . * ” = - ” 

(e) The bill provides aiso for the initiation of projects by a board of 
experts These provisions affect the work of the War Dep-rtment and 
have had careful consideration. Suitable provisions for expert initia- 


tion and prompt execution are essential to the proper development of | 


any system of river improvement. 
hitherto pursued lies in the absence of executive authority for originat 
ing comprehensive plans covering the country or natural divisions 
thereof. The creation of an Inland Waterways Commission for the 
purpose of initiating plans for the improvement of waterways seems to 
me a more effective way of a general plan for the improvement of all 
the waterways in the country than under the present provisions of 
law. This would not dispense with the admirable machinery furnished 
by the War Department for the improvement of waterways when the 
plan has been determined upon and is to be executed. 
what does not exist in the law now—a tribunal other than Congress 
charged with the duty of originating and developing a satisfactory plan. 
Secretary Taft adds: 

In its present form the bill might be construed to curtail indi- 
rectly certain functions of the War Department, which is now charged 
with large discretion in waterway affairs. Possible ambiguity on this 
point should be removed.” 

Mr. Taft goes on and gives the history of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army and shows how it drifted into the control of our waterways. 


The chief defect in the methods 


‘tinder the same long-standing arrangement,’ Mr. Taft says, “it is 
the policy of the War Department to maintain a trained body of 
military engineers with a view to the national defense, and to keep 
these engineers in training in time of peace by detail to civil duty 


allied to their professional duty in time of war or military preparation; 
and it was carrying out this policy that the functions of the War 
Department pertaining to waterways have been more and more largely 
intrusted to the engineers of the Army during the 110 years since the 
Army and Navy were separated in distinct departments. This policy 
has long been sustained by the Congress, although the military engineers 
have been prohibited from initiating projects or originating plans for 
meeting the growing needs of commerce. It is desirable to continue the 
policy of keeping the military engineers in training and at the same 
time rendering their skilled service available in work on waterways, 
although it is not necessary to vest them with the power of initiative, 
which they have not exercised in the past and which is, perbaps, in- 
consistent with their primary duty in connection with the military 
establishment, of which they form a part. A _ provision that the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army shall be a member of the commission proposed 
to be created, and a further provision specifically covering the detail 
of military engineers to the service of the commission whenever such 
detail shall be consistent with their military duties, would remove any 
possible ambiguity and would be in accord with the custom and policy 
of the War Department.” 


DECLARATIONS OF THE PLATFORMS OF THE REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 
PARTIES IN 1908 RBLATIVE TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE WATER- 
WAYS. 


7. 
The Republican platform contains the following words: 
“We indorse the movement inaugurated by the administration for the 


But it supplies | 


| tion; 





conservation of the natural resources * * *, In the line of this 
splendid undertaking. is the future duty equally imperative to enter | 
upon a systematic improvement upon a large and comprehensive plan 
just to all portions of the country of the waterways, harbors, and 
Great Lakes, whose natural adaptability to the increasing trailic of 
the land is one of the greatest gifts of benign Providence.’ 


The Democratic Party platform declared: 

“We repeat the demand for internal development and for the con- 
servation of our natural resources contained in previous platforms, the 
enforcement of which Mr. Roosevelt has vainly sought from a reluctant 
party, and to that end we insist upon the preservation, protection, and 





rs a 
replacement of needed forests, the preservation of the public domain of 
home seekers, the protection of the national resources in timber, eva! 
iron, and oil against monopolistic control, the development of our 
waterways for navigation and every other useful purpose, including the 
irrigation of arid lands, the reclamation of swamp lands, the clarifica. 
tion of streams, the development of water power, and the preservation 
of electric power generated by this natural force from the contro! of 
monopoly ; and to such end we urge the exercise of all powers, nation] 
State, and municipal, both separately and in cooperation.” : 

Then, with reference to waterways, the Democratic platform says - 

“Water furnishes the cheaper means of transportation, and the No. 
tional Government, having the control of navigable waters, should i; 
prove them to their fullest capacity. We earnestly favor*the immediatg 
adoption of a liberal and comprehensive plan for improving eyery 
watercourse in the Union which is justified by the needs of commerce’: 
and to secure that end we favor, when practicable, the connection o? 
the Great Lakes with the navigable rivers and with the Gulf through 
the Mississippi River and the navigable rivers with each other hy 
artificial canals, with a view to perfecting a system of inland water. 
ways to be navigated by vessels of standard draft. 

“We favor the coordination of the various services of the Govern- 
ment connected with waterways in one service, for the purpose of 
aiding in the completion of such a system of inland waterways; and 
we favor the creation of a fund ample for continuous work, which shal] 


be conducted under the direction of a commission of experts to be au- 
thorized by law.” 


. 
—— 


LIST OF SOME OF THE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE INDORSED 
NEWLANDS RIVER REGULATION BILL, SPECIFICALLY 

WITH COPIES OF A FEW OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 

The bill has been indorsed, among others, by the Pittsburgh Chamber 


of Commerce, the Nineteenth National Irrigation Congress, the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress (in principle), the National Drain- 


IB 


OR IN PRINCIPLE, 


age Congress, the New Orleans Progressive Union, the Louisiana 
Reclamation Club, the Louisiana Bankers’ Association, the Illinois 


Association of Drainage and Levee Districts, and by the following 
organizations in California: 

California section of the National Irrigation Association: boards of 
supervisors of the counties of Madera, Merced, and San Joaquin; the 


| chambers of commerce of the cities of San Francisco, Madera, Merced, 


Ceres, Modesto, Lodi, and Fresno, and of Stanislaus County; the 
La Grande Board of Trade: the Los Angeles Clearing House Associa- 


the cities of Madera, Turlock, and Modesto; the Women’s Im- 
provement Clubs of Madera, Merced, Modesto, Livingston, Escalon, 
Salida, and Raymond; and the River Regulation Commission of 


Stockton. 
LOS ANGELES CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


Resolutions indorsing and advocating the enactment by the Congress 


of the 


Newlands river regulation bill (Senate bill 122, introduced 
Apr. 6, 1911, by Senator Francts G. NEWLANDS) entitled “A _ pill 
to create a board of river regulation, and to provide a fund for 
the regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid 


of interstate commerce, and as a means to that end to provide for 
flood prevention and protection, and for the beneficial use of flood 
waters and for water storage, and for the protection of watersheds 
from denudation and erosion and from forest fires, and for the co 
operation of Government services and bureaus with each other, and 
with States, municipalities, and other local agencies”: 


“Whereas reports made by Maj. J. W. Powell, first Director of the 
United States Geological Survey; Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden, of 1 
Engineer Corps of the United States War Department, United 
States Engineer Ullert, and others; also through surveys and inves 
tigations made by the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, have shown 
the practicability of the storage of the flood waters of the rivers 
of the whole country to the end that destructive floods may be con- 
trolled and the waters heretofore wasted may be conserved for tlic 
use of navigation and irrigation where required: also the necessi 


ty 

of the drainage of the swamp and overflowed lands; and 
“Whereas a condition which now causes wide devastation it is shown 
may be controlled and transformed into a great natural resource, 
reclaiming millions of acres of land now uncultivable, thus bene 


fiting and enriching every section of the country from the Atlantic 

to the Pacific: and 
“Whereas the Newlands river regulation bill embodies the provisions 

requisite for the carrying into effective operation of the beneticial 

objects desired to be accomplished: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the Los Angeles Clearing House Association hereby 
indorses said Newlands river regulation bill and requests the Senat 
and Congressmen from this State to urge its passage by the Congres 

I certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolu- 
tion passed at a special meeting of the Los Angeles Clearing House 
Association held yesterday afternoon. 

JAMES B. Gist, Secreta 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF PITTSRURGH. 
(Resolution adopted Apr. 13, 1911.) 

Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator NEWLANDS on March 1, 1911, entitled “A bill to create a 
board of river regulation and to provide a fund for the regulation 
and control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate co 
merce, and as a means to that end to provide for flood prevention 
and protection and for the beneficial use of flood waters and for 


water storage, and for the protection of watersheds from den ida. 
tion and erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation o! 


Government services and bureaus with each other and with States, 
municipalities, and other local agencies”; and 
Whereas the primary purpose of said bill is to bring into conferen e 
and cooperation the National Government with the States, munic!- 
palities, counties, and local districts for the construction of the works 
necessary for the regulation of the flow of rivers and for flood pi 
vention and protection, and provides a fund of $50,000,000 annu: 
for 10 years for said purpose ; and at 
Whereas the passage of said bill by Congress would result in the reli 
not only of Pittsburgh but of all cities and communities on the U 10, 
Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers from destructive floods and ae se 
the flow of the rivers in the low-water season for navigation: \oW 
therefore be it . 
Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh hereby 
dorses said Newlands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators 
and Congressmen from this State to urge its passage by Congress; ¢ 











nr 
0 


b 


ed further, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy of 





tion to all boards of trade and chambers of commerce in 
the Ohio, Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers, and urge their 


_ port for this me 


-asure. 


Nineteenth National Irrigation Congress on December 9, 1911, 
( -o, adopted the following as one of its resolutions : 
dorse and recommend the Newlands bill (S. 122) to create a 
river regulation, and urge every delegate to this congress to 
in all possible ways to aid in securing its enactment by the 


Congress during t 


he present session.” 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress at Washington, D. C., 


ver S, 1911, adopted the following as its first declaration : 


systematic, a 
policy which has 
olitical parties of 

ive not as yet be 


nd continuous policy 
heretofore been unanimously pledged by_ the 
the country in convention assembled, which 


en redeemed.” 


e the adoption by the Government of a broad, liberal, com- 
of waterway develop- | 


N al Drainage Congress, Chicago, Ill., December 9, 1911: 
* we do especially recommenti the crea- 
national commission to make the necessary surveys and esti- 
: cost and to work out a comprehensive plan of national rec- 
ition in eonnection with the several States, designed to coordi- 
t mutual interests of the various States in a practical State 
Federal system of consistent and progressive drainage, reclama- 
| development; and that sufficient funds be appropriated by the 

tional Government to carry on the work of the commission.” 


ed, That * §* 


SAN FRANC 


s tor NEWLANDS on 


ection, and fo 


palities, counties, and 


necessary for the regulation 


‘ISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
R iticn adopted at meeting of board of directors, Jan. 5, 1912.) 


bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 


March 1, 1911, entitled “A bill to create a 

of river regulation and to provide a fund for the regulation 

i contrel ef the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate com- 

merce, and, as a means to that end, to provide for flood prevention 

r the beneficial use of flood waters, and for 

wit torage, and for the protection of watersheds from denuda- 

t nd erosion, and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of 

( ' nt services and bureaus with each other and with States, 
malities, and other local agencies’; and 

t primary purpose of said bill is to bring into conference 

operation the National Government with the States, munici- 

the construction of the 


local districts for 


of the flow of rivers and for 


evention and protection, and provides a fund of $50,000,000 
illy for 10 years for said purposes; an 
the passage of said bill by Congress would result in the relief, 
r 1, but of all cities and communities on the 
0 Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers from destructive floods, and 
the flow of the rivers in the low-water season for naviga- 
Now therefore be it 
That the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce hereby in- 
| Newlands river regulation bill and requests the Senators 
i sressmen from this State to urge its passage by Congress. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
M. H. Ropsrns, Jr., President. 
A. B. C. DOHRMANN, Secretary. 


ily of Pittsburg! 


EPH E. RANSDELL, 


a 


cle and continuous 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 15, 1912, 


lent National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 


Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Desn Str: At a meeting of the directors of the National Rivers and 
Congress immediately following the last annual meeting of the 
neress it was suggested that this organization should advocate a 
y not only having for its purpose the improvement of waterways 
navigation but for all the beneficial uses to which the water could 
put. The suggestion was advanced: 
First. Because the proponents believed that in no other way could an 
development of waterway improvements be 


Second. Improvement and development of other beneficial uses would 
‘in aid of and not in conflict with improvement for navigation. 


| rd 


th 


!. An enormous saving in public funds and direct and lasting 
to the public would ensue. 
h. It would unite in a common cause a large number of people 
anizations interested in various phases of water use and control 


re now advocating and exploiting the particular use only in which 


e more directly co 


nceerned. 


_ Fifth. The result would be that an irresistible public sentiment would 


ited to which Congress would be compelled to respond and which 
e in harmony with the declarations of the platforms of the great 
| parties demanding the carrying out of a policy having for its 
the conservation and utilization of the waterway for all bene- 
rposes from its source to its mouth. 


rect action was taken, but a committee 
e duty of reporting to the directors upon the question, with the 
giving full opportunity and time for its consideration before 


xt annual meeting of the organization. 


yas appointed charged 


The undersigned were 


‘d as such committee and beg leave to report as follows: 
ere are a number of governmental scientific agencies having in 


ind under their control various national public resources. Gen- 
peaking, these agencies are fairly equipped to carry on their work 


in charge of competent men. 


The Engineer Corps of the Army, 


amation Service, the Geological Survey, the Forest Service, and 
ranches of the Agricultural and Interior Departments are illus- 
_ These agencies in the public interest should be in the closest 

) tion and coordination, but such is not the case. 
(he various departments are frequently dealing with the same 
ag y or public resource in its application to some particular service, 
« but little, if any, consideration to coordination with other avail- 
tvices or uses to Which such agency or public resource might be 
This is not the fault of the departments, but the failure of Con- 
therefor. It is the opinion of the committee 


‘ss to make provisions 


the best. results can only be secured and the public interest pro- 


( through cooperation and unity of purpose and action. 


Ill. There is scarcely 
ut what has other bene 


a riyer worthy of im 
ficial uses to which i 


et 


rovement for navigation 
could be put and other 
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conditions which require treatment and consideration, all of which bear 
directly upon the navigability of such river or add to the productiveness 
of adjacent territory or further development of such territory. We 
refer to forest protection, prevention of canes from flood, soil erosion, 
drainage, irrigation, and water-power development. It would therefore 
seem in the public interest that the improvement of a waterway for 
navigation could well contemplate the conservation and utilization of 
such manifestly beneficial uses at the same time. 

IV. It is generally conceded that the improvement of rivers for navi- 
gation is a necessity and that this improvement should be based on a 
comprehensive scheme under some general plan of related projects, the 
work to be carried on continuously until completed. 

V. At the present time there are a large number of organizations 
and vast numbers of people interested in various phases of water use 
and development which, it would seem, could be united in common pur 
pose for a common use. Transportation is a tax that touches all, and 
producer and consumer alike are interested in securing cheap and effi 
cient means of transportation. Therefore those who create tonnage are 
directly interested in its reaching the markets at the lowest possible 
cost, and those who propose to engage in water transportation are cer- 
tainly interested in the development of tonnage tributary to the water 
ways. 

The foregoing facts are well known. The committee do not feel it 
incumbent upon them to enter into an extended argument to show that 
coordination of service and cooperation of effort between the various 
governmental agencies and the sovereignties, national and State, are noi 
only desirable, but necessary, if real efficiency and the best results ar 
to be secured. @m the contrary, we feel that those who oppose such a 
seemingly natural, logical, and businesslike policy should show wherein 
the cause of the improvement of rivers for navigation would be detri 
mentally affected by its adoption 

In time both organizations and individuals are likely to become too 
conservative. In other words, the tendency is to follow rather than to 
lead, and we believe this organization should lead public opinion, not 
follow it. 

We would hesitate to suggest for adoption anything of a novel char- 
acter, but we are convinced that this organization must take advanced 
ground upon all questions respecting the improvement of our waterways 
and should cooperate with every individual and organization willing to 
work to this end. 

We therefore recommend that this organization should advocate a 
comprehensive scheme of waterway development of related projects ; 

That this scheme should involve and consider all the beneficial uses 
which the waterway may serve or to which it may be put; 

That the work of the various scientific services of the Government 
should be coordinated ; 

That the several States and the Nation should cooperate and act in 
harmony in all matters of common interest ; and 

That funds should be provided so that work on all approved projects 
ean be carried continuously to completion. 

The committee submits the foregoing suggestions for your consid- 
eration, 

Joserim N. TEAL, 

JAMES E. SMITH, 

FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS 
Committee. 


River regulation, in the words of George H. Maxwell, must hex 
the campaign cry of the people of the Mississippi Valley, no mat 
what their party politics, if their fertile fields are to be made safe from 
overflow and their country is to be freed from the adverse opinion of 
the remainder of the world. 

“The flood waters of the Mississippi River and its tributaries can 
be regulated, and such regulation, in conjpnction with a good lev 
system, will forever safeguard the valleys from overflows,” said M1: 
Maxwell, who is an ardent supporter of the Newlands river-regulation 
bill, to-day. ‘“‘ The entire country will back up the demand of the people 
of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Missouri Valleys for construct} 
legislation of this character.” ; 

In proof of his assertion he exhibited the following telegram from 
the far West: 


STOCKTON, CAL., April 8-9, 1912 


Mr. Grorce H. MAXWELL, 
Egvecutive Chairman Board of Control, 
National Drainage Congress, St. Charles Ilotel, New Orlea 


DEAR Sir: We extend our heartfelt sympathy to the sufferers from 
the present floods in the East and the South. Our sympathy is tin 
tured with shame, as we know that the appalling loss of life and 
property could and ought to have been prevented. As a people we have 
the intelligence and the money to do the required work that will con 
trol forever the flood area of our country, whether in the East, the 
South. or the West. We know how to change the awful destructive 
flood forces into constructive and beneficial powers. With these forces 
we can improve and make permanently navigable our inland water 





ways, generate enormous quantities of electric power, make safe tl} 
investments and increase the improvements in our great valleys, and 
while doing so shall remove the danger of drought or fear of it he 
time is opportune for an immediate start on this great work. Thi 


Panama Canal is now nearly finished. Even now he services of a part 
of the splendid working army is being dispensed with and part of the 


equipment is being sold. These trained men should be kept together, 
and the equipment that can be used in the South and East or in the 
West should be at once put in order for the work that must be don 
to save the lives and property of our people by properly conserving 
the natural forces and resources of our country. There can be no 
excuse for another hour's delay. The sinking of the Maine with so 
large a part of her gallant crew in Habana aroused our peop to wal 


What can we say to a watching world if we refuse to act as promptly 
and as energetically when the lives of our people are being | 


floods that we can control or droughts that we can prevent? I t! 

loss of life we must add the destruction of property so vast t ; 
value, if wisely used, would prevent forever such losses. Under such 
conditions can we still say that we have a government of the people, 
| by the people, and for the people, to enable us, a people, to claim 


without shame that we so govern ourselves We pray that you will 





take such action at New Orleans and immediately thereafter at Wash 
ington that the Newlands bill may be enacted into law and the good 
work of conservation and control be started without further delay 
Yours, truly, 
THE RIVER REGULATION COMMISSION OF STOCKTON, CAL., 
By J. L. Craic, Chairman, 
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RESOLUTIONS OF SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., April 9, 1912. 
We urge t immediate adoption by Congress of a broader, more 
aggressive, comprehensive, systematic, and continuous policy of water- 
way improvement, thereby carrying out the wish of people of the coun- 
try as expressed in the platforms of both the great political parties 
in t nati conventions of 1908, to the fulfillment of which both 
parties pledged themselves, but which pledges have not been redeemed. 


We favor the adoption of a law by Congress granting the use of the 


l’anama Canal to American ships engaged in coasting commerce free 
of tolls, and the prevention of the use of the canal by any steamship 
line owned or controlled by a railroad or any monopolistic interest. 

We favor such legislation as is necessary to induce the construction 
of a merchant marine for the United States and the carrying of Ameri- 
can commerce in American ships made under the American flag. 


EXTENSION OF POWERS. 


We recommend that the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion be extended over shipment by water, so as to oblige proper division 
of rates by railroads and connections, and fix minimum as well as 
maximum rates for water-borne traffic. 

Properly equipped terminals being as essential as channels to the 


successful use of waterways, we urge that such terminals be provided 
under public ownership or control, so that they may be open to all 
comers on equal and reasonable terms. 

We favor liberal annual appropriations for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, and disapprove the policy of delay and interruption in work 
begun and of practicing economy at the expense of the construction work 
of the Government. 


We urge upon Congress the adoption of such laws as will compel co- 
ordination and soaperaniet between railways and. waterways in the 
interchange of traffic, and that will remove destructive competition of 


railways against waterways. 


{From the Fresno Republican, Apr. 10, 1912.] 
CHAMBER INDORSPS NEWLANDS BILL FOR RIVERS. 


The board of directors of the Fresno Chamber of Commerce yesterday 
passed a resolution, presented by John Fairweather, vice president of 
the National Irrigation Congress, in which it indorsed the Newlands 
river regulation bill, now before Congress. Copies of the resolution 
will be forwarded to the California Representatives at Washington. 
The resolution is as follows: 


“Whereas a_ bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator NEWLANDS on March 1, 1911, entitled, ‘A bill to create a 
board of river regulation and to provide a fund for regulation and 
control of the flow of navigable rivers, in aid of interstate com- 
merece, and as a means to that end to provide for flood prevention 
and protection and for the beneficial use of flood waters, protection 
of water sheds from denudation and erosion, and from forest fires, 
and for the cooperation of Government services and bureaus with 
—_ other and with States, municipalities, and other local agencies; 
anc 

“Whereas the primary purpose of said bill is to bring into conference 
and cooperation the National Government with the States, munici- 
palities, counties, and local districts for the construction of the 
works necessary for the regulation of the flow of rivers and for. flood 
prevention and protection, and provides a fund of $50,000,000 an- 
nually for 10 years for said purposes; and 

“ Whereas the passage of said bill by Congress would result in the re- 
lief, not only of Pittsburgh, but of all cities and communities on the 
Ohio, Missouri, Mississippi, Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Kings 
Rivers from destructive floods, and increase the flow of the rivers in 
the low-water season for-navigation and Irrigation: Therefore. be it 
“ Resolved, That the Fresno County Chamber of Commerce hereby 

indorses said Newlands river regulation bill and requests the Senators 

and Congressmen from this State to urge its passage by Congress.” 


The supervisors followed yesterday the example of the directors of 
the chamber of commerce, and on the showing made by John Fair- 
weather, vice president of the Nationa! Irrigation Congress, indorsed 
the Newlands river regulation bill in Congress as a measure of relief 
against destructive floods, while also one for increasing the flow of 
rivers in low-water season for navigation and irrigation. 


[From the Madera (Cal.) Tribune, Apr. 15, 1912.1 
RESOLUTIONS FAVORING FLOOD-WATER CANAL. 


The following resolutions were adopted at the District Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Fresno at their recent session: 

Resolutions indorsing the Newlands bill and the resolutions of the 
California Legislature requesting the Federal Government to construct 
i a canal and reservoir from the San Joaquin River, near 
*ollasky. 

Be it resolved, That the California Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
the San Joaquin district, in convention assembled in the city of Fresno, 
indorse the Newlands bill in Congress (S. 122) and the resolutions of 
the California Legislature requesting the Federal Government to con- 
struct a flood-water canal and reservoir from the San Joaquin River; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators, Hon. Gsorcr C. Perkins and Hon. 
Joun D. Works, and our Representatives, Hon. J. C. NeepHam,. Hon. 
Joun E. Raker, Hon. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, Hon. 8S. C. Smita, 
lion, FE. A. Hayes, Hon. JuLivus Kaun, Hon. JosepH R, KNoOWLAND, 
and Hon, WILLIAM Kent, be, and they are, requested to use all honor- 
able means at the present session of Congress to secure the legislation 
requested in said resolutions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this convention be, and she is hereby, 
directed to mail forthwith to each of our said Senators and Repre- 
sentatives a copy of these resolutions. 


LOUISIANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(Resolution adopted at annual meeting, Covington, La., Apr. 27, 1912.) 


Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator NEWLANDS on March 1, 1911, entitled: “A bill to create a 
board of river regulation and te provide a fund for the regulation and 
control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate commerce, 
and as a means to that end to provide for flood prevention and pro- 
tection and for the beneficial use of flood waters and for water stor- 
age, and for the protection of watersheds from denudation and 
erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Government 
services and bureaus with each other and with States, municipalities, 


and other local agencies’; and 
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Whereas the primary purpose of said bill is to bring into conferenca 
and cooperation the National Government with the States, munici. 
palities, counties, and local districts for the construction of tha 
works necessary for the regulation of the flow of rivers and for 4 od 
prevention and protection, and provide a fund of $50,000,000 annually 
for 10 years for said purposes; and =e 

Whereas the passage of said bill by Congress would result in the r. lief 
not only of Pittsburgh but of all cities and communities on the Ohio 
Missouri, and isonet Rivers from destructive floods and increase 
the flow of the rivers in the low-water season for navigation: Now 
therefore be it 
Reselved, That the Louisiana Bankers’ Association hereby indorses 

said Newlands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators and 

Congressmen from this State to urge its passage by Congress. 

LOUISIANA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Srockton, Cau., April —, 19122, 
Mr. Geo. H. MAXWELL, 
Executive Chairman Board of Control, 
National Drainage Congress, 
St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La 


Dear Sir: We extend our heartfelt sympathy to the sufferers from 
the present floods in the East and the South. Our wry is tinctured 
with shame, as we know that the appalling loss of life and property 
could and ought to have been prevented. As a people we have the 
intelligence and the money to do the required work that will control 
forever the tlood area of our country, whether in the East, the South, 
or the West. We know how to change the awful destructive flood 
forces into constructive and beneficial powers. With these forces we 
ean improve and make permanently navigable our inland waterways, 
generate enormous quantities of electric power, make safe the invest- 
ments, and increase the improvements in our great valleys, and while 
doing so we shall remove the danger of drought, or fear of it. The 
time is opportune for an immediate start on this great work. The 
Panama Canal is nearly finished. Even now the services of a part of 
the splendid working army is being dispensed with and part of the 
equipment is being sold. These trained men should be kept together, 
and the equipment that can be used in the South and East or in the 
West should be at once put in order for the work that must be done 
to save the lives and property of our people by propenty. conserving the 
natural forces and resources of our country. There can be no excuse for 
another hour’s delay. ‘The sinking of the Maine with so large a part 
of her gallant crew in Habana aroused our people to war. What can 
we say to a watching world if we refuse to act as promptly and as 
energetically when the lives of our people are being taken by floods that 
we can control or droughts that we can prevent? To the loss of life 
we must add the destruction of property so vast that its value if wisely 
used would prevent forever such losses. Under such conditions can 
we still say that we have a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people? To enable us, a people, to claim without shame 
that we so govern ourselves we pray that you will take such action 
at New Orleans and immediately thereafter at Washington that the 
Newlands bill may be enacted into law and the good work of conserya- 
tion and control be started without further delay. 

Yours, truly, 
Tur River REGULATION COMMISSION OF STOCKTON, CAL., 
By J. L. Craia. 


— 


NEW ORLEANS PROGRESSIVE UNION. 
(Resolution adopted at meeting of board of directors May 1912.) 


Whereas a bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States by 
Senator NEWLANDS on March 1, 1911, entitled “A bill to create a 
board of river regulations and to provide a fund for the regulation 
and control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate com 
merce, and as a means to that end to provide for flood prevention and 
protection and for the beneficial use of flood waters and for water 
storage, and for the protection of watersheds from denudation and 
erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Government 
services and bureaus with each other and with States, municipalitics, 
and other local agencies”; and 

Whereas the primary purpose of said bill is to bring into conference 
and cooperation the National Government with the States, munici- 
palities, counties, and local districts for the construction of the 
works necessary for the regulation of the fiow of rivers and for 
flood prevention and protection, and provides a fund of $50,000,000 
ounmnlte for 10 years for said purposes; and ni 

Whereas the passage of said bill by Congress would result in the relict 
not only of Pittsburgh, but of all cities and communities on the Ohio, 
Missouri, and Mississippi Rivers from destructive floods and increase 
the flow of the rivers in the low-water season for navigation: Now 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That the New Orleans Progressive Union hereby incorses 

said Newlands river-regulation bill and requests the Senators and (vn- 

gressmen from this State to urge its passage by Congress. i 

New ORLEANS PROGRESSIVE UNION. 

JaMeES W. Porcn, President. 

M. B. TREZEVANT, 
Secretary-Manager. 


9 


LOUISIANA RECLAMATION CLUB. 
(Resolution adopted at meeting held Tuesday, May 14, 1912.) 


Whereas throughout a wide extent of country that is comprised w/i)in 
the trade territory of New Orleans the great flood of 1912 in the 
Mississippi Valley has made thousands homeless, ruined crops, 
ream live stock, destroyed buildings and improvements, and will 
seriously retard the advancement and development of that territory, 
and 

Whereas every business man and property owner in New Orleans wil! 
feel the loss from this great disaster in a decreased volume of bus!: 
ness, deferred collections, reduced property values, stagnation ©} 
trade, and lessened demand for real estate; and 

Whereas the danger of a recurrence of such disasters fs a menace 
the prosperity, growth, and development of ‘New Orleans, and sv - 
danger can only be rmanently removed through the adoption by 
the Congress of the United States of a broad national policy under 
which the Federal Government will in future guarantee protection 
against overflow by taking over and maintaining the levee system* 
as national fortifications against invasion by the destroying forces 
nature, just as it now maintains military and naval forces and builds 
fortifications as defenses against foreign invasion; and 


to 
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Mississippi River and all its tributaries anc 


Ohio, the upper Mississippi, 


Pes 
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lc 


s the construction of the great engineering works and reservoirs 
would store the floods of the Ohio River and thereby aid in 
protection from overflow in the lower Mississippi Valley is 
nted by the benefits therefrom to the Ohio Valley alone on 
revention, incidental power development, and navigation, and 
lar policy is likewise justified in the Missouri Valley for the 
easons, and also because the water there may be used for the 
mn of millions of acres of arid lands; and 
in no possible way can the construction of such works for 
iter control of the floods in the territory of their origin do 
ise than benefit the lower Mississippi Valley by regulating the 
f the river, and thereby improving it for navigation and giving 
nal security and protection against floods; and 
the steadily increasing volume and rising flood plane of the 
in the lower Mississippi Valley have been largely caused by the 
‘] conditions of the watershed in the States comprising the 
basin of the Ohio, upper Mississippi, and Missouri Rivers, 
se conditions and causes are beyond the control of the States 
the Mississippi River from Cairo to the Gulf, and can only 
trolled by the Federal Government: Now therefore be it 
d, That the Federal Government should immediately 


extend 


porary relief as may be necessary to repair the broken levees | 


naintain them in future, and to control the river in its channel 
nents and bank protective works which will safeguard against 
iction of levees by caving banks and shifting channels: and 
ed further, That in working out plans for flood prevention and 


! tion of the lowlands of the Mississippi Valley from overflow | 


source streams should 


1 as a unit, and a comprehensive and adequate levee system | 


manently maintained by the National Government should be 
ented by a system of reservoirs on the headwaters of the Ohio 
its tributaries, and also on the upper Mississippi. and by a system 
ter canals and storage reservoirs in the Missouri River Val- 
eans of which the flood plane at Cairo would be at all times 
d that no combination of high water in the three upper rivers 
ever create a great flood in the lower Mississippi Valley, and at 
time prevent overflow and damage by floods in the valleys of 
and the Missouri Rivers; and 
ed further, That the Nation can not longer afford to permit its 
of soil, of power, of water, and of navigation to be carried 
steful and destructive flood to the sea, and that since the States 
can not, in the general interest, prevent this waste, 
iovernment should conserve such floods at their sources 
the now wasted waters to beneficial use: and 
ed further, That the Louisiana Reclamation Club hereby in- 
ind approves the resolution of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
idopted on April 13, 1911, indorsing the Newlands river-regula- 
ll, and urging its pagsage by Congress; and 
lred further, That the business men and property owners of 
Orleans be, and they are hereby, urged to extend their hearty 
| cooperation and financial support to the Louisiana Reclama- 
Club In its work for the organization of a national campaign, 
zh the National Reclamation Association, to accomplish the early 


and 


i} ¢ 
} 


age of the Newlands river-regulation bill by Congress. 





PAPER COMMENTS ON WATERWAYS AND SENATOR NEWLANDS RIVER 
REGULATION BILL. 
[From the Philadelphia Evening Item.] 
RIVER NAVIGATION AND FLOODS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 13, 1911. 
r Francis G. NEWLANDS, of Nevada, is one of the best-informed 
m the subject of river navigation in the United States. In his 
in the Senate on this subject he gave the Nation an 
practical information, which, so far as we know, 


speech 


ot 


( We can touch on a 
points only here. 


c said we must realize that the country needs and demands legisla- 


, from Congress that will include regulation, improvement, and 


hensive plans. 


, Kegarding irrigation works, with only eight years’ work we have 
to on) -5 projects, some completed, and all well along toward com- 
pletion 

So far these newly irrigated lands have become the most valuable, or 
is valuable, per acre of any producing lands in the United States, lands 
thie a decade ago could not even be given away, so worthless in 
their desert aspects did they appear to the farmer. 
__ Methods can and will be devised for the Nation to cooperate with the 
States to provide a proper apportionment of costs and benetits, so 
stead of wasting time on question of jurisdiction we could unite all 
powers and create a common benefit for all the people. 

"he development of our waterways as efficient machines for trans- 
portation requires primarily the regulation of river flow. For if the 
flow of the rivers be regulated in such a way as to avoid the extreme 


of flood 


‘ 










s and the opposite extreme of low water, we will always have 

e rivers a navigable stage of water to transport boats for pas- 
and freight. 

inust first prevent floods. We can make use of the natural reser- 
which nature has provided for the absorption of the rains, and 

n create artificial reservoirs for the storage of flood waters, as we 
doing on the Panama Canal. 

natural reservoirs are the forests and the 
sorb the rainfall and the melting snows. 


agricultural 
Our aim 


lands, 
should be 


the | 
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—_— the soil is prevented from being washed into the creeks and 
streams and finally into the navigabie rivers; they arrest this constant 
flow _of vast areas of alluvial soil down into the Ohio, the Missouri, and 
the Mississippi Rivers, and also from the Appalachian Mountains, and 
| the White Mountains, and the Allegheny Mountains down the rivers 
| that flow into al) the channels emptying inte the bays and sounds on 
the Atlantic seabeard. 

In that manner, adds Mr. NewLanps, we will not only perform the 
work of facilitating the storage of water in the soil by intelligent 
methods of cultivation and thereby aid in regulating the riv flow, but 
we will also prevent the enormous waste of soil of the coun whic 
is robbing the cultivated areas of va amounts of fertil iltivabl 
soil and depositing it in rivers, bays, sounds, and gu W it is not 
wanted. 

The next thing to be considered is artificial reservy The people 
of Pittsburgh have recently caused to be made a survey of the water 
sheds of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, an: ey ha found 
there many large sites that can be utilized for stor purposes I y 
are seriously studying the question of constructing these erve with 
a view to avoiding the destructive floods which at sent it n 
annual injury upon Pittsburgh, and the vear of the creat flor LOT 
caused damage in that city alone amounting to from $5,000,000 to 


$10,000,000. 





So it is everywhere. Localities are considering the question of flood 

| destruction and are working at the problem, not only in its local 
aspects but in its national aspects The States at the lower end rf 
rivers are calling upon the Nation to see to it that they are not dam 

aged by the run-offs from States above them 
{From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post, Mar. 16, 1911.] 
FOR FLOOD PROTECTION 
The declaration by George H. Maxwell that the enactment of the 
Newlanés bill by Congress wil! add fiftv to hundred millions to the 
value of property in the Pittsburgh industrial district has aroused an 
increased interest on the subiect of flood protection The Newlands biil 
was introduced in the United States Senate by Senator ANDS, of 
Nevada, and it provides for an annual appropriation of $50,000,000 for 
10 years to regulate and control the flow of navigable rivers in aid of 
interstate commerce and as a means to provide for flood protectior 
This act, Mr. Maxwell declares, will afford VPittsburch the protection 
desired. and by proving a guarantee of safety would result in a 
tremendous enhancement of values. Mr. Maxwell. as the exeentive di 
rector of the flood commission, has made a thorouch study of conditions 
and his statement must be accepted as wholly devoid of extravarance 
It serves to show what the flood menace inflicts in the way of business 
losses and depreciation in the value of affected real estate 

The flood commission bas made commendable progress in the prepara 


tion of plans, but it is atated both State and national aid will be re 
quired. The Newlands bill. owing to the broadness of its scope, is 
recognized as the best legislation that has been advanced It covers 


every State in the Union. A bill is also pending in the legislature which 
authorizes county commissioners to expend moneys for flood protection. 

Naturally, the citizens of Pittsburgh will await with keen inter 
for the development of this all-important matter It means much to 
them both as to buciness and comfort. With the positive claims that the 
danger can be overcome there will be an increased demand for a_ con 
dition that would be of such incalculable benefit to the city and all its 
business interests. 

{From the Lockport (N. Y.) Sun, Dec. 12, 1911.] 
ONE MILLION ACRES IN NEW YORK 


The immediate drainage of the 80.000.000 acres of swamp and over 
flow land in the United States, the immediate regulation and control of 


st 


| the flood waters of every river in the country, the immediate develop 


opment of all the waterways of the United States under broad and | 


| Fadmund T. Perkins, of Chicago, who called the 


rywhere increase the porosity and absorbent properties of the | 


and thus prevent the run-offs which swell our streams into great 


ds. which now aggregate a damage upon property of the stupendous 


nearly two hundred millions a year in the United States. 


from the question of whether or not the denudation of our 
s's will diminish rainfall, there can be no doubt whatever that the 
! a a growth will diminish the absorption of falling 
n 17 SO. 
reports of the Geological Survey show clearly that wherever 
1s been a destruction of forest growth there follows immediately 
ning of the surface, the erosion of the soil, and the rapid run-o 
irries the soil and silt and the material from the mountains and 
Gown into the channels of the rivers, choking navigation. 
re the preservation of the forests upon these great watersheds, 
are the sources of water supply, is an essential element in the 
of floods which affect the channels of navigable rivers. 
next thing te consider is the increase of the absorbent properties 
ie soil itself wherever it is farmed or cultivated. Plowing and 
‘vation, and of terraced and irrigated fields systematically prac- 
facilitate the absorption of moisutre. By such and like scientific 





> an | ment of a national policy for the control of the entire drainage water 


question as a unit, are the aims of the National Drainacve Reciamation 
Association, just formed in Chicago of men from the South, Southea 


Fact, Southwest. Middle West. and far West. 


To this end the new association will get behind the bill introduced 
in the Senate by Senator NewLanps providing for the regulation and 
control of all rivers and streams, storing their flood waters, and dis 
tributing them in times of low water 2 

James R. Garfield. former Secretary of the Interior, and Gifford 
Pinchot, former Chief Forester and at present the president of tl! 
National Conservation Association, were present at the organization 
meeting. Each spoke at leneth upon the magnitude of the work the 
association was about to undertake, and each spoke of the necessity for 


a strong organization built upon the policy of national patriotism 

As the name of the association indicates, its primary work wil! he to 
compel the Federal Government to take immediate steps to reclaim thy 
80.000.000 acres of swamp and overflow lands that are scattered all « 
the country. At the same time it will cive its aid and support to every 
other conservative movement—to forestry, irrigation, river re t 
The word “ reclamation ” in the name indicates the comprehensiy 
the aims of the association. 

“We want to reclaim these 80,000,000 


ver 


lands.” said 


We want to 
lion dollars 
value of 
this for the 
nephe and 
the high 


acres of swamp 
meeting 
add to the permanent wealth of the country eight 
worth of land and hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
annual cro from our lands. We want Uncle Sam to do 
sake of all this people—to provide more homes for | 
nieces, to increase the prosperity of the land, to decrea 
of living. ; 

“ Because every section of the land has swamp acres this is not 
can not be a sectional movement. There are nearly 14,000,000 
acres in the States immediately surrounding Chicago—in I}linoi ) 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan There are more than I n 
such acres in New York and New Jersey: there are near 1.000 000 
such acres in California and Oregon: there are 25,000,000 
mately, along the Atlantic coast: and there are more than 
the Mississippi and Ohio and Missouri Valleys.” 


[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Jan 


The Newlands reclamation bill is one of the 
servation measures ever placed before Congress 
voting $50,000,000 a year for a period of 10 yes 
ject of water control in the United States. It is proposed to uni 
all of the hydrographic activities of the Government 
monious plan. The idea is to impound and store th 
the upper reaches of the rivers for irrigation; to pre 
the rivers near the sea large enough to carry ay hout 
damage, and at the same time serve as waterways for commerce. With 
the plan goes the reclamation of the swamps and the reforestation 
the mountains to prevent erosion and check sudden freshets. It 
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easy to figure a return on this investment running up into the billions 
of dollars. In general, the plan is workable. Of the financial benefits 
to be derived from it there can be but little question. The main point 
to guard against is the enhancement of the value of private lands, at 
the expense of all the people. The national irrigation act provided 
for the return of all the money expended to the Treasury as a result 
of the enhancement in the value of the lands servéd by the Government 
ditches. It would be only just to arrange for the same policy with 
reference to vast areas of property directly benefited by the Newlands 
program. 
{From the Pueblo (Colo.) Journal, Jan. 19, 1911.] 
WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT. 


The proposal of Senator NewLanps to make a thorough investigation 
of the inland waterways of the country has merit which ought to in- 
sure its passage by Congress. Under his plan every use to which water 
can be put will be considered; the rivers will be examined as to their 
possibilities for freight carrying and power purposes; practical plans 
will be formed for improvements and estimates of the cost gade. It is 
a big undertaking, which will require the expenditure of considerable 
money for the preliminary work, but the expense will be small in com- 
parison to the good to be accomplished. Accurate facts will be secured 
and the Government enabled to go about the work of waterway im- 
provement in a systematic manner, and not in the haphazard way 
which is of so frequent occurrence. Under the “ pork-barrel” methods 
which have existed immense sums have been voted in the past for 
‘“‘improvements " which were of no account, the only good thing about 
them being that employment was furnished. 

A feature about the Newlands measure which can be objected to is 
that for the appointment of a special board to consider the matter 
of improvements. A salary is provided for the members, and as their 
task will take a number of years, the expenditure on this item alone 
would be considerable. There must be some supervising board to direct 
the work. but one could be secured without any additional salary ex- 
pense. The Government has plenty of engineers and experts in its 
employ, and these could be detailed to make the investigation. The 
Army engineers and the experts connected with the Interior Depart- 
ment are well fitted for the task, and with substituting a board com- 
posed of such the Newlands bill would be the ideal method for getting 
at a business-like handling of the waterway problem. 

{From the Woman's National Daily, St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 

ESCHEWING PORK. 

Senator NEWLANDS has offered an amendment to the river and har- 
bor bill providing for the peg of a board to consider all ques- 
tions of inland waterways, irrigation, swamp-land drainage, and forest 
preservation in its relation to the streams. This is not a general 
conservation commission, but one charged with the consideration of all 
the phases of inland navigation. it would be the province of this board 
to study all the projects, harmonize, and coordinate them and make 
recommendations to Congress for specific action. This is something 


27, 


1911.] 


the friends of waterways have long demanded. It is the proper way 
to cut the “pork barrel” from appropriation bills, and therefore 
should receive the approval of the President. It is the way to har- 


monize the various projects and get all their friends to pulling to- 
gether for such of them as the board considers desirable and practicable. 

Having expended half a billion on the Panama Canal, as we shall 
have done by the time it is put into operation, particularly if we erect 
elaborate fortifications, and then add largely to the Navy to protect 
the fortifications, as we should be compelled to do, we could well afford 
to expend a like sum upon a properly devised system of waterways 
for the development of internal transportation. We have expended 
hundreds of millions in the past with comparatively little to show for 
it. We shall continue to waste money in the same way, pork or no 
pork, unless we systematize the work as Senator NEWLANDS provides 
for in this bill, or in some other way involving the same general prin- 
ciple. This amendment will probably not carry in the brief time Con- 
gress has yet to consider it. Indeed, it may be the means, by delay 
caused by its discussion, of preventing the bill itself from passing, 
and thus adding one more to the calls for a special session. But, 
soon or later, it will be passed, because it appeals to the business sense 
of the people. 

[From the Gulf States Farmer, New Orleans, March, 1912.] 

COOPERATION IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE NATIONAL DRAINAGE CONGRESS. 


The object of the Second National Drainage Congress, to be held in 
New Orleans on April 10-13, 1912, will be to work out a national pol- 
icy for river regulation and control, for protection from overflow, for 
flood prevention, and for land reclamation by the irrigation of arid 
lands and the drainage of swamp and overflow lands, that will har- 
monize and unite every section of the United States in a great cam- 
paign for its adoption by the National Government. 

This national policy must be one that will bring into complete co- 
operation and harmony the National Government, the States, and all 
local districts and municipalities in actual constructive work. 

It must be a policy that will clearly recognize the constitutional 
limitations of the National Government, and require of the National 
Government that it shall do only such things as are clearly within 
those constitutional limitations and for which precedents already exist 
in legislation heretofore enacted. 

It must be a policy which will unite in its support the Ohio River 
Valley, which requires flood prevention, as well as navigation; the 
upper Mississippi River Valley, which requires a sufficient enlargement 
of the reservoir system on the headwaters of the Mississippi River to 
regulate the river flow for navigation and for water-power develop- 
ment; and the Missouri River Valley, which reguires storage reservoirs 
and flood-water canals for irrigation, navigation, protection from over- 
flow, flood prevention, and water-power development. 

The precedents already exist for the doing of all these things by 
the National Government, but its work through the different bureaus, 
services, and departments lacks cooperation, and is for that reason 
inadequate and wasteful. 

In the lower Mississippi Valley, if the National Government will 
protect the banks, prevent caving and the destruction in that way of 
existing levees, preserve and maintain the navigable channels, con- 
struct adequate outlets end controlling works, and build the large 
canals necessary for navigation and as part of a comprehensive drain- 
age system, the rest of the work of the reclamation of the swamp and 
ore lands will be accomplished through State, district, and local 
action. 

In the State of Louisiana the recent decision of the State supreme 
court sustaining the constitutionality and validity of drainage bonds 
issued under State statutes provides the way for securing the capital 
necessary for the local drainage work, and it is neither desirable nor 
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necessary that this work should be undertaken by the National Govern- 
ment, even though it were within its constitutional power. s 

It will thus be seen that the object of the National Drainage Con- 
gress will not be to strike out any new and radical national policy, but 
its slogan will be “ Cooperation and harmony.” It will aim to brine 
into cooperation, coordination, and harmonious and united constructive 
work all the agencies which are now at work in an inadequate and dis- 
connected way. 

It is in this work of bringing order out of chaos, eliminating contro- 
versy, and perfecting a broad working plan which will unite terri 
torially the entire ve Valley from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, with the Ohio River Valley on the east and- the Missouri River 
Valley on the west—a_ vast region embracing more than one-third of 
the entire area of the United States—that the National Drainage (on. 
gress so much needs the cooperation by attendance as a delegate at its 
meeting in New Orleans on April 10-13 of every one who would be 
benefited by the development of the Mississippi Vailey. 

Those who contribute to the success of this great movement for unit 
ing so many heretofore divergent ideas and plans in one great workable 
whole that will solve the problem of navigation, drainage, protection 
from overflow, and flo#d prevention in the lower Mississippi Valley, and 
at the same time apply to similar conditions anywhere in the United 
States, wil help to do the country a service as great as any which can 
be render to it im any way in this generation. The problem is so 
vast and far-reaching in its importance and eaten that it over. 
shadows every other public question. It dwarfs into comparative un- 
importance even the Panama Canal. 

n the State of Louisiana alone there are 10,000,000 acres of land 
that can be reclaimed for agriculture by drainage, protection from over. 
flow, and flood prevention, Louisiana is larger by 10,000 square miles 
than the combined area of Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, has greater 
latent agricultural resources, and will sustain a larger population than 
those countries. Their combined population is now 16,000,000, while 
that of Louisiana is only 1,600,000. The annual agricultural produc- 
tion of Louisiana to-day is $85,000,000. If its 10,000,000 acres of 
reclaimable land were drained and cultivated, it would increase the agri- 
cultural production of the State over a billion dollars—more than twice 
the entire gold pooecae of the world. And these stupendous figures 
show the possibility of development by river regulation and land recla 
mation in only one State. 

If the western boundary line of Missisippi were extended south to the 
Gulf of Mexico, that part of Louisiana lying to the east of that line 
would embrace an area as large as Belgium. If the unreclaimed lands 
in that territory which are now an uninhabited waste, were drained 
and intensively cultivated, as are the lands of Belgium, by a densely 
settled rural people, there would be within a radius of 100 miles of 
New Orleans a po ulation as large as that of Belgium. The pepulati mn 
of Belgium is 7,200,000. What would that mean to New Orleans? It 
would mean that it would rival Antwerp, the third great seaport of 
the world, in its commercial prestige and world trade; while Baton 
Rouge would grow to be as great and beautiful a city as Brussels 

Every smaller city, town, village, and hamlet in the whole Missis 
sippi Valley and Gulf States would gtow and develop proportionately in 
population. Every merchant, wholesale or retail—every manufa 
turer—every professional man, engineer, lawyer, doctor, or dentist 
every real estate owner—every planter, farmer, fruit grower, or truck 
gardener, would be correspondingly benefited. All would share in the 
enormous prosperity that would be created by this stupendous develop 
ment of wealth from natural resources. 


{From the Gulf States Farmer, April, 1912.] 


THE NATION-WIDE NEWLANDS PLAN—SENATOR NEWLANDS'S BILi B 
CONGRESS TO AID DRAINAGE—ITS WIDE SCOPE. 


{From our Washington correspondent. ] 


Four billion dollars more in farm products each year; this sum added 
annually to the wealth in the United States for the prosperity of its 
farmers, merchants, manufacturers, railroads, and bankers and their 
employees; this is the result of a national business investment under 
consideration in this Congress. It is proposed in the bill for river regu 
lation drawn by Senator NEWLANDS and known as the Newlands bill. 

Four billion dollars per annum in agg! = nn A from the investment by 
Uncle Sam of $50,000,000 a year for 10 years—$500,000,000. 

The Newlands bill has a scope big enough to perform as a har- 
monious whole the big tasks to which the Government has set its hand 

The bill is considered one of the broadest and most comprehensive 
conservation measures ever drafted. By coupling all the work pr 
posed by it with the idea of promoting interstate commerce by means 
of navigable rivers it brings within the constitutional limitations of 
the Federal Government such tasks as the drainage and reclamation of 
swamp lands, the irrigation of arid and semiarid lands, the protection 
of forests, the elimination of dangers from floods, etc. 

The Newlands bill has received the enthusiastic indorsement of many 
public men and associations. It was indorsed unqualifiedly «at 
nineteenth meeting of the National Irrigation Congress held recent) 
in Chicago. It is being earnestly supported by the Pittsburg! flood 
commission. It has just been indors by Edmund Perkins, president, 
and Isham Randolph, vice president, of the American Reclamation fed 
eration, at the annual meeting in Chicago. it has the support of most 
of the members of the National Drainage Congress, organized in ‘ 
cago last month, and probably will be officially indorsed by that org 
zation at its second meeting in New Orleans, April 10 to 13. 

* : * * oJ 7 a 
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DECLARED CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Many expert constitutional lawyers have pronounced the bill con 
stitutional. They say this is about the only way in which the National 
Government can undertake such work as drainage and reclamation 0! 
swamp lands, irrigation works, forest preservation. 

~ + * + 7 7. . 


Edmund T. Perkins, of Chicago, vice president and acting presiden 
of the National Drainage Congress, who was the engineer of tie 
Reclamation Service for several years, is an ardent supporter of (' 
Newlands bill. “It is such a splendid constructive measure, and \ th 
such far-reaching beneficial effects to the entire country, that it ous! 
to be passed immediately,” he said. “It is all that the irrigation avve 
eates could want, all that the drainage enthusiasts could wish for, “|! 
that the forest men could desire; it provides for the conservation ! 
the water, forest, and soil resources of the whole country.” : a 

George H. Maxwell, director of the Pittsburgh flood commission, 's 
more enthusiastic even than Mr. Perkins. Mr. Maxwell is a member of 
the executive committee from Pennsylvania of the National Drainace 
Congress. “The Newlands Dill,” says Mr. Maxwell, “unites evers 
aspect of conservation in a comprehensive plan that can be carried out 





— 





hy the Federal Government, for the benefit of the whole Nation; and 
a t in what I consider the only constitutional way such a work can 
hy e—under the poiicy of aiding interstate navigation and con- 
tr _ regulating, and standardizing the flow of navigable rivers.” 

. * * . * . i 


From the Spectator, Pittsburgh, Friday, Apr. 7, 1911.] 
FLOOD COMMISSION’S GREAT WORK. 


Mr. George H. Maxwell, executive director of the flood commission of 
rittsburgh, writes as follows to the Spectator: 

is not $100,000,000 added to the value of property in the Pitts- 

ndustrial district a proposition large enough to merit the active 

and rous cooperation of every business man in the district? The 

fig | give is the conservative estimate of the benefits that would 

immediately result if the Pittsburgh industrial district were safe- 


against floods. That would be done beyond all question or 

r nture of doubt if the Newlands river-regulation bill were enacted 
nt aw by Congress.” 

I ill which Senator NewLanps has before the Senate at Wash- 
has attracted a great deal of favorable attention, and provides 
construction by the Federal Government of storage reservoirs 
and irrigation works wherever necessary to furnish water, not only for 
irrigation purposes but for the prevention of devastating floods. 

it is this latter purpose that is specially applicable to the Pittsburgh 

for with the Newlands bill made a law the work of construct- 

t reservoirs at the headwaters of the Allegheny and Mononga- 
; could be carried on, with the splendid and profitable result 
ding the costly ravages to Pittsburgh and suburbs by great floods. 
a proposition should receive the prompt, hearty, and generous 
of business men and all other citizens of Pittsburgh. Cer- 
the adding of $100,000,000 to the value of property in our 
district is a grand thing, and yet to attain it nothing Is 
ded but the support of the people. 
reat work the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce is taking an 
‘ vggressive, and splendidly efficient part. Let its work be 
be i up by the influence and the financial support of business men 
and all people of the Pittsburgh district. The chamber of commerce 
flo mmission was originally organized with 34 business and pro- 
fessional men, and is now being enlarged to include representation of 
the various industrial, commercial, and manufacturing interests. 


From the Fresno Morning Republican, Sunday, Apr. 7, 1912.] 
CONTROL OF FLOOD WATERS. 


ReruBLIcaAN: We have notieed very recently accounts of the 
ften-repeated story that Pittsburgh is flooded again; and this 
. old, old story comes again that the Missouri, La Platte, and 
sissippi Rivers are raging torrents and doing millions of dollars 
‘ damage to the people in their vicinity. We may not this year have 
such reports of the Kings, San Joaquin, and Sacramento Rivers, but 
usual eonditions we shali hear of such things in future years; 
we had it last year and will again. Because of these ever-recurring 
Pittsburgh some time ago raised $100,000 to make surveys and 
estimates to store the flood waters that do so much damage (we might 
y al illy to their city), and out of a large number of sites for 


for t 
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reservoirs we understand they have selected 17 of the most favored 
ones, and that if these are built the flooding of Pittsburgh will be a 
thin ‘the past, and the flood waters that do so much damage will be 
mad useful servant of the people. And Pittsburgh is preparing, 
if the event they ean not get the Government to aid them in this 

rk. to go on and do it alone. As Pittsburgh in the past has been 

f most favored cities in the country to receive benefits through 
1 Government’s protective policy, they have .good grounds to con- 


» plead for aid from their point of view on this matter. One of 
* Congressmen has a bill now before Congress for a large appropria- 
help in this work. Of course, if it became a law it would be a 
] matter, yet of great benefit to a large section of country. But if 
; would pass Senator New LaNnp’s river-regulation bill, known as 
S. 122, which appropriates $50,000,000 a year for 10 years, it would 
national affair, and as this bill provides for cooperation with 
counties, and even smal! districts, for the benefit of the people 
wherever they take enough interest in such work to do some- 
I help themselves. This great constructive measure should be- 

a law at the earliest possible moment. 
people say it is all well enough to appropriate the money, but 


v s it to come from without more taxation of the people? We 
answer, let the Government stop building battleships costing about 
$15,000,000 each before they are ready to leave our shores on a peace- 
ful mission, for we have no wars on our lands and not the slightest 
pr ect of one: yet.some of the “chair warmers” at Washington 
want to-day to spend $20,000,000 on a single battleship, and they want 


two of this kind every year. These “chair warmers” are men 
on duty keeping their seats warm and imagining all kinds of disasters 
are going to come upon us as a nation if we do not keep building these 
engines of destruction. Congress now being in session we hear from 
these infant industrial “chair warmers” that we are in danger again 
‘ Japanese invading us, which is all “bosh and rot” to many of 
our great and notable men, It is time the people waked up to the 
ehormous expenditure that our Government is spending every year 
I g to kill people and only giving a paltry few dollars in helping 
t nainstay ” of the Government, to wit, agriculture. It is well to 
ber that 70 cents out of every dollar collected by the Govern- 
ment every year is spent in paying for past wars and preparing for 
future ones that will never come. This leaves 30 cents for all the rest 
' the work. We constantly hear of the high cost of living, and if the 
Same policy is earried on as in the past we will hear more of it. 
We need more land under cultivation, and we have it here at home if 


=e Government only turns its attention to it. We have 80,000,000 
i, Cf swamp and overflow land made so by these ever-recurring 
loods, and nearly every acre of these lands could be made a garden 
dlsimed ent tt ae live on in peace a <4 It must be re- 
aimed w e as soon as our e wake up to its a 
and its great possibilities. 7 ; a 
aan great national drainage congress that will be held in New Or- 
ne 1¢ coming week will be one of the largest congresses ever held 
= See country, and we have no doubt it will speak in no uncertain 


" a demand that our Government does take notice that in i 
= work a substantial start shall be made and that at once in “he 
a to reclaim these vast areas of the richest lands on the face of the 
Sonal n a short space of time our Government will have an abund- 
aa Seehertes and machinery on hand when the Panama Canal is 
Sedan 7 and this could be brought home and put to good use in this 
donee work in preparing these lands for homes, and it must be 
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We are glad that Mr. Frank Short is going to that drainage cor 
gress, sent by the Panama fair commission; by this we know that our 
State will be heard from. The writer of this communication hold 
credentials from the head officers of the drainage congress, but it takes 
more than credentials to go so far to attend, no matter what the great 
object of the gathering may be. We are positive, knowing some of the 
leading men of this congress, that Senator NEWLAND’s bill, S. 122, will 
be strongly indorsed by that congress, and this we know every county 
board of supervisors and every chamber of commerce, board of trade 
in fact, every organization of every description in this State and other 
States—should pass strong resolutions indorsing the Newlands river 
regulation bill, and every resolution should be sent to every Congress 
man and every Senator at Washington and a private note that this 
measure must be passed and become a law this session of the Congress 
If this were done we could be in line for assistance, not only of drain 
age but of irrigation—what our west much needs 


side so 





JOHN FAIRWEATHER. 
{From the Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., Apr. 7, 1912.] 
CONTROL OF FLOODS 

It is evident that the levee system along the Mississippi River, while 
a great protection in the case of ordinary high water, is a source of 
no small danger in times of extraordinary floods 

_Many years ago, when an engineer of some note suggested a system 
of storage reservoirs for controlling floods and also for in ising river 
stages at seasons of low water, he was almost laughed out of « 


His plan was regarded as visionary and impractical, and nobody gave 
it very serious attention. The engineer long ago passed to his last 
account, but the idea has survived, and there is pending in the United 


States Senate a bill, offered by Senator New LaNnps, which bears the 
following title : 
“A bill to create a board of river regulation and to provide a fund 


for the regulation and control of the flow of navigable rivers in aid of 
interstate commerce, and as a means to that end to provide for flood 
prevention and protection and for the beneficial use of flood waters and 
for water storage, and for the protection of watersheds from denuda 
tion and erosion and from forest fires, and for the cooperation of Goy 


ernment services and bureaus with each other and with States, muni 
cipalities, and other local agencies.” 
A few years ago the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh organized 


a flood commission to investigate the question of flood control and 
make a report thereon. The commission delved deeply into the subject, 
and finally recommended storage reservoirs as a means of flood pre 
vention. As reasons for indorsing the reservoir plan it cited the 
following : 


“The flood relief would be extended over hundreds of miles of tribu 


taries and of the main rivers, includMmg the Ohio for many miles below 
Pittsburgh. ‘ 

“The impounded flood water, with proper manipulation of the reser 
voir system, would considerably increase the low-water of t! 


tributaries and of the main rivers. 


“This increased low-water flow would greatly aid navigation and 
interstate commerce. 
“The increased low-water flow would notably improve the quality of 


the water for domestic and ind 


istrial purposes. 


“The sewerage problem of Pittsburgh and of many other com 
nities along the rivers would be simplified. 
“The public health would be protected t the da s arisin 





from the insanitary conditions caused by overtlow and by extreme low 
water. 


“A considerable amount of water power would be incid illy d 
veloped.” 

The commission found that there were many available sites for reser 
voirs in the vicinity of Pittsburgh In fact, it selected 45 cl te 
and had most of them surveyed. The opinion w expr 1 that ad 
quate flood reduction at Pittsburgh could be obtained with 17 rvo 
and the estimate was made that these reservoirs could be const ! 
at a cost of $20,000,000 In 10 vears the flood damage at Pitt , 
has aggregated more than half this amount rhe area fT 
floods in the city includes real estate of the dy t 
$160,000,000, If relieved from the flood mena it is be! 1 
property would be increased in value at least $50,000,000. or more t 
twice the cost of a system of reservoirs. The commi n it 
would be the part of wisdom for the city to build the 1 ) 

The National Drainage Congress is to meet in New Orieans April 10 
to 13. Considering present conditions along the Mississiy Rive 
Congress is likely to devote considerable attention to the question 
flood prevention. A discussion of the reservoir plan which seems to 
so strongly favored by Senator NewWLANDs and the Pittsburgh flood 
commission would add much to the interest of the convention 

{From the Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburgh. Pa., Apr. 8, 1912.] 
FLOOD PREVENTION 

Senator NEWLANDS, of Nevada, in taking up the cudgels in behalf 
of the Pittsburgh Flood Commission's plan of flood prevention, directs 
attention to the inadequacy of unrelated improvement projects, such as 


channel dredging and levee protection. If we are to prevent disastrous 


floods and make the rivers serve their proper function of waterway 
navigation, he contends, each river must be treated as a unit from 
source to mouth and treated in a scientific and orderly manner. ‘This 
is the view enunciated by President Taft in his speeches and recom 
mendations relative to river improvement, and it is in accordance with 
this view that the President has advised the taking up of the im 
rovement of the Ohio as a starter and the prosecution of this work 


n a logical way until the problem of securing all-the-year-round nav 

gation has been solved. To the idea so advanced in its general aspect 
no serious objection is raised in any quarter. The vital difficulty i 
to interest Congress in operations requiring so large an expenditure as 
the proposed improvement entails. While the present economy sp 
lasts, the prospects are not encouraging. Sooner or later, however, 
Congress must concede the public necessity that exists and provide the 
means of meeting it, in so far as Federal obligation goes 


[From the Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, Apr 
ANNUAL 


Annual and semiannual repetitions of floods such as are devastating 
the Mississi pi, Ohio, and Missouri Valleys, causing the loss of many 
lives and damage to property that will probably total more than 
$50,000,000, would be prevented by the passage of Senator NEWLANDS’s 
" river-reguiation ” bill now pending in Congress. This is the state? 
ment of Frank B. Knight, member for Illinois of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Drainage Congress. 
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The Newlands bill would place the task of regulating the navigable 








waters—-treating them all as parts of a unified, comprehensive system— 
in the hands of a commission. It provides for the storage of the flood 
waters in natural and artificial reservoirs, to hold them back until 
times of drought, when they can be let loose and maintain the neviga- 
ble rivers at a proper depth. The reforestation of the watersheds is 
only one of the methods contemplated by the bill for checking the 
floods. Others are the construction of artificial reservoirs where these 


are possible and practicabie, and the full utilization of natural reser- 
voirs. It provides for carrying the surplus waters out over the arid 
and semiarid districts, in irrigating operations, to let it seep back 
gradually through the soil. It provides for the digging of drainage 
channels to carry off the surplus waters from the lower reaches of the 
river, to help keep the navigable channels at a standard depth and pre- 
vent them from being shifting; also to utilize these drainage channels 
as additional waterways. 

It provides also for the construction of dikes and levees. The levee 
system is a good thing and has accomplished a great deal to protect 
people and property and to reclaim overflowed lands. But this work 
has been done by piecemeal; the various sections are unrelated. In 
times of unusvfal conditions, as at present, the entire levee system is 
endangered because the work of controlling the rivers has not been 
started at the headwaters and among the tributaries. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post, Apr. 9, 1912.] 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD. 


The flood in the Mississippi River must be regarded as a national 
calamity. More than 30,000 persons have been driven from their 
homes, a number not yet fully calculated drowned, while the monetary 
loss will exceed $10,000,000. Inasmuch as the end is not yet, these 
figures will probably be greatly exceeded, as many communities here- 
tofore prospercus are in danger of being wiped out of existence. 

These floods, with their attendant disasters, will continue just as 
long as scientific means are not adopted for keeping them under control. 
The present disaster proves the inadequacy of the levee system. 

Senator NEWLANDS, who is to address the Pittsburgh flood commis- 
sion next week, favors a system of river government that will not be 
piecemeal. He believes that each river must be treated as a unit from 
source to mouth in order to guarantee the perfection of the precautions 
taken for the safety of the people. It is evident, however, that if the 
Mississippi Valley is to be spared repetitions of these disasters a form 
of levee must be developed that will not break. This would involve a 
tremendous cost, but it would be warranted when we take into con- 
sideration the millions that are swept away by the floods, the loss to 
business, and the suffering imposed on the people. It is a problem 
that calls for the most careful scientific research. 

{From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Apr. 9, 1912.] 

DEEP WATERWAYS. 
one of the distinguished men the Commercial 
Congress has brought to Nashville, is interested in the improvement 
of waterways and points out that the present floods emphasize the 
necessity for that great work. He was quoted in the Banner’s news 
columns yesterday as saying: 

‘In order to accomplish anything in this direction, we must under- 
take the work in a big way—just as we did the Panama Canal and 
the irrigation works We must appropriate at least $50,000,000 an- 
weer for 10 years and tell our engineers and constructors to ‘ plan 
— 

Senator NEWLANDS, though now representing one of the States in 
the far West, is a native of Mississippi. He therefore knows some- 


Senator NBWLANDS, 


thing of the great river, whose unruly waters are now devastating 
the adjacent lands, and of the possibilities that would come of its 


control. 

Senator NEWLANDS is right in placing waterway improvement on a 
parity of importance with such great public works undertaken by the 
Government as the Panama Canal and the irrigation of arid lands. 
The work should be undertaken on a big scale with a view to great 
accomplishment. 

The improvement of the Mississippi River and its tributaries will be 
made the more pressing by the completion of the Panama Canal. All 
the vast valley will need the deep waterway to send its exports to the 
nearest port of shipment. 

Deep waterway is a matter in which the South—that portion west 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains at least—has a vital interest. Senator 
NEWLANDS should have the strong support of this region in what he 
proposes. And it is not a_matter for the South alone, but for the 
whole Mississippi Valley, and that is a very considerable portion of the 
country. 

[From the Lynchburg (Va.) News, Apr. 10, 1912.] 


THE RIVER PROBLEM. 


The great flood in the Mississippi and its affluents is attracting public 
attention to one of the greatest problems confronting the American 
people. The Mississippi drains the central part of the United States, 
a region of wonderful fertility, already densely inhabited and destined 
to support a much larger population in the near future. The recurring 
floods bring danger to life and destruction to property throughout the 
great Mississippi Valley. It is estimated that the present overflow has 
cost the lives of 30 persons and destroyed property to the value of 
$10,000,000. How can such disasters be averted? How can the 
mighty river be controlled? That is the problem that the people of 
this country must endeavor to solve. It is a problem of greater magni- 
tude than the construction of the Panama Canal, and its solution may 
involve a greater outlay. The people of Holland have protected their 
country against the North Sea by the construction of dikes. The orig- 
inal cost was enormous and many thousands of dollars are expended 
every year in protecting and repairing the dikes on which the salvation 
of the country depends. The floods of the Mississippi are even more 
unmanageable than the waves of the North Sea. The best engineering 
skill of the age will be taxed to the utmost to devise means for restrain- 
ing the angry waters. The sediment brought down by the floods has 
already raised the bed of the river above the levél of the adjacent land. 
Whenever a break occurs in the levee the waters rush through and cover 
an immense area of fertile land. The Egyptians thousands of years ago 
attempted to control the Nile by constructing great reservoirs or lakes 
to hold back a part of the flood. The British are doing something of 
the same kind now by building the Aswan Dam. These examples may 
give a hint to our engineers. This subject came under discussion on 
Monday in the Sonthern Commercial Congress. Senator NewLanps 
made some very wise suggestions, which were published in this paper 
on yesterday, but their importance justifies their reproduction here. 
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Senator NEWLANDS advocated the appropriation of at least $50.000 
a year for 10 years by the General Government to dam the great 
and store their flood waters in such a manner as to prevent freshers 
afford a constant flow of water throughout the year. 

“The Mississippi flood,” he said. “ accentuates the agitation f 
action regarding our waterways. The full regulation of our rivers 
never be secured by mere channel dredging and levee protection 
whole river must be treated from source to mouth, ineluding 4 
tributaries, by preventing swift run-off of the storm waters thr 
storage and diversion of flood waters, both natural and artificial. 

“We must undertake the work in a big way—just as we 
Panama Canal and the irrigation works.” 

Senator NEWLANDs is on the right road. Of course, his plan n 
the outlay of an enormous amount of money, but the object to 
tained justifies the outlay. No nation was ever before called o, 
undertake a work of such magnitude. But this Republic is to-day 
richest country in the world and it can afford the outlay. Th: 
it must be remembered that the benefits «f the work, if properly 
will not be confined to the present generation, but will continu: 
those who come after us indefinitely, and it must not be forgotten ; 
the saving of the loss of $10,000,000 a year, to say nothing of th: 
of life as a human sacrifice, will furnish a motive for Govern; 
liberality in this matter, which must command the general app: 
the American people. . 


did 


[From the Evening Star, Newark, N. J., Apr. 11, 1912.] 
A NATIONAL PLAN OF FLOOD PREVENTION. 


There is an object lesson for the National Drainage Congress at New 
Orleans on the need of an intelligent national waterways polic) 
week's tremendous flood in the Mississippi Valley. vocal dey 
confine the mighty torrents have proven their feebleness. Senator \ 
LANDS, of Nevada, shows that each river, with its sources and tri 
taries, must be treated as a unit, so that the surplus water can | 1 
back in storage and used to irrigate arid lands and furnish powe: 
we shall harness one of the mighty forces of nature and make it 
profitable servant instead of his destructive foe. Senator New i, 
goes so far as to place this problem above the construction of the | 
ama Canal, and he argues that if it costs the Nation $50,000,000 
for the next decade the money will be wisely and profitably spent. le 
urges that the scientific skill of the Nation and the States be enlisted 
in comprehensive plans of storage, irrigation, drainage, and flood | 
vention, embracing the 15 arid and the 15 swamp-land States. 


{From the Trenton (N. J.) True American, Apr. 11, 1912.) 


TO PREVENT FLOODS. 


Flood devastation along the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Vall 
has been greater in some localities than ever before, but when 
known that the damage annually from floods throughout the nt 
totals $100,000,000 the news of the present rampages will not cre 
surprise. While Senator NEWLANDS’s river-regulation bill, now pending 
in Congress, aims to prevent this great damage annually, the cost of th 
reform would reach sums that would appear almost prohibitive. Senator 
NEWLANDS would put a commission in charge of the rivers, const: 
reservoirs for the storing of the water, establish a system of reforost: 
tion, build levees, dig drainage canals, and in other ways endeavor to 
prevent the great overflows that bring distress and death. Pxpe! 
should not be a deterrent when it provides a remedy for an evil as great 
as this. Taking into consideration the loss of life, the damage t 
erty. the deprivations of those who inhabit the valleys, and 
erosion, the proposition of Senator NEwLANDS might in the end prove 
an economy. 


[From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, Apr. 11, 1912.) 
TO CONTROL THE FLOODS. 


Senator NEWLANDS believes in checking the floods of spring. ; 
besides having a practical pan. has the courage to advocate for this 
purpose the expenditure of $500,000,000—$50,000,000 bonds « ; 
for a decade. It has been amply demonstrated, he declares, that « 
nel improvement alone is a failure, that dikes can not be built hig 
enough or strong enough to confine the waters to their natural chann 
It is time to turn to something else, and that is, he believes, th: T 
struction of reservoirs into which the surplus water may be turned 
and from which it may be taken for the purpose of irrigating t! 
lands and for making power, a universal need in the industry 
country. 

Anticipating the objection that there is not money for this ent 
prise, the Senator holds up to ridicule the nation that has not ! ne 
enough for its necessary constructive work, and suggests the (uxat! 
of wealth by inheritance, corporation, employment, and ot ler similis 


taxes. Whatever the result of this propaganda, it is timely, e 
is even now before the country the spectacle of the destr of 
property and life by the floods in the great rivers, That it is not oni 
a tremendous loss of property and business activity, but also an | 
mous waste of energy, needs no demonstration. The only 
argument is as to the course to be adopted to prevent the loss l 
conserve and employ the energy. The Senator's estimate that t e co 
trol of the floods overshadows in importance the construction 0 
Panama Canal invites credence. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, Apr. 12, 1912.] 
2 RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 
Senator NEWLANDS’s idea that appropriations for river improvemen 


should be a lump sum and the work directed in systematic manne! in 
lieu of the present “ pork-barrel” process, with local specifications, 
one that deserves attention. 

A great deal of money has been spent in river improvements t)« 
of only partial benefit, because other parts of the river are left , 
proved. According to the Newlands idea the Government should com 

lete the improvement of all rivers throughout their navigable lenst® 
That is a commendable idea and suggests a plan that would be a great 
improvement on the piecemeal, patchwork plan of river improyemen' 
that has been so long ineffectively pursued. . 

The waterways of the country are of great value to internal com 
meree, and ought to be improved to the highest possible point, ™%! ng 
unobstructed navigation possible. Under the present system of flv” 
improvement everything is left to the enterprise of interested 10° — 
in securing special appropriations. The work is done in spots an 
without any connected system. Years are spent before anything su 
stantial is accomplished, and then the lack of continuous impro\' 
throughout the whole length of the stream renders local improve! 
of little avail. Some sort of reform in the method of river !™p 


D 


ment is sorely needed, and the Newlands idea seems to be a good one. 
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{From the Shreveport (La.) Times, Apr. 1 
PLEDGES NOT FULFILLED. 


r NewLaNnps hails from the arid West and therefore is not im- 
y concerned about the floods in the Mississippi Valley or about 
ys and how they should be treated in order to make them serve 
the ntry’s welfare. Nevertheless Senator NEWLANDs has ideas on the 
and he has not been slow to express them. He makes the 
at both political parties have failed to keep their pledges with 
t to waterway improvement. 
r NEWLANDS left Washington last Sunday on a speech-making 
igitate the adoption of a constructive policy for the develop- 
waterways. He spoke before the Southern Commercial Con- 
Nashville Monday and was scheduled to address the National 
Congress yesterday in New Orleans. From New Orleans he 
to a to speak at a dinner given by the Pittsburgh 
Commission 
present floods demonstrate forcibly the substantial foundation 
e agitation for large action as to our waterways,” said Senator 
before leaving Washington. “ Our rivers can never be regu- 
roperly by unrelated projects for their improvement, such as by 
dredging and levee protection. If we are ever to prevent these 
sus floods and make the rivers serve their proper function of water- 
vigation, «ach river must be treated as a unit from source to 
ind developed in a scientific manner. I shall urge the different 
iations which I address to appear immediately at Washington and 
d from both political parties the performance of their platform 
with respect to waterways. These platforms called for the co- 
n of the seientifie services of the Government, for cooperation 
the Nation and the States, and for big continuing appropria- 
r the development of our waterways under comprehensive plans.” 
rhis idea has been indorsed in its essential principles by President 
n Secretary of War, and it is under legislation of this char- 
it the Panama Canal and the national irrigation works have 
successfully prosecuted. 


[From the Goldfield (Neyv.) Tribune, Apr. 1 
NEWLAND’S PLAN APPROVED. 


in this arid country reports from the flooded districts of the 
have searcely more than passing interest. Nevertheless a Ne- 
vada man is at the head of the waterways commission which has had 
der advisement for years plans for ameliorating conditions along the 
Missouri, end Ohio Rivers and their tributaries during the 
recurring floods, 
or FRANCIS NEWLANDS has a bill pending in Congress which 
en approved by the National Drainage Congress now in session 
‘w Orleans. It is estimated that the damage from these floods 
normal seasons amounts to at least $100,000,000 annually. 
r the loss will be infinitely greater and the destruction of life 
| property will mark an epoch in national history. The Newlands 
posed legislation bill provides for an outlay of $50,000,000 a year 
ra period of 10 years. This would be employed in the construction 
retaining walls, and reservoirs to impound surplus flood 
; for use later in the year when the waterways are almost useless 
ant of a supply to keep their sluggish channels clear of obstruc- 
rhe Chicago Post, in treating the subject, outlines the plan as 
It is proposed to treat the navigable streams as units from 
ources to their mouths. Under the constitutional clause giving 
ted States Government exclusive jurisdiction over navigable 
rs Congress has the right to control, regulate, and standardize the 
I Under the public-health clause the Government is compelled 
I ct its citizens from floods and disease resulting from floods. 
‘wlands bill provides for carrying the surplus waters out over 
and semiarid districts, in irrigation projects, to let it seep 
dually through the soil. It provides also for a uniform sys- 
of levees which has heretofore been done piecemeal without any 
é n of effort or design. At present the entire levee system is 
red, because the work of controlling the rivers has not been 
| at the headwaters and among the tributaries. The Newlands 
s been indorsed all over the country, including the Irrigation 
the Pittsburgh Flood Commission, and numerous boards of 
de and chambers of commerce. 


[From the Providence Tribune, Apr. 13, 1912.] 
THE RIVER FLOOD PROBLEM. 


meeting of the National Drainage Congress in New Orleans the 
Senator NEWLANDS very truly said that the most vital func- 
it body is to bring order out of chaos, reconcile differences, 
controversies, and perfect a working plan broad enough to 
he entire Mississippi Valley. It has been demonstrated that the 
to regulate rivers by channel improvement alone is a mistake ; 
proper way is to decrease the flood and raise the ebb and thus 
a stable flow of water. To do this it is necessary to treat each 
a unit, including its source and tributaries, with a view to 
'¢ and holding back the floods and utilizing the flood waters in the 
ition of arid lands and the development of water power, coupled 
e construction of canals for drainage. 
‘ls work is not incomparable in importance with the construction 
e Panama Canal. It would be tremendously expensive, but if it 
ne under comprehensive plans and with cooperation between the 
and the State Governments the development of each use for 
rlace water would lessen the cost of maintaining a channel for 
ation and would help to make practicable improvements the cost 
‘h would otherwise be prohibltory. In the State of Louisiana 
it is said that there are 10,000,000 acres of rich agricultural 
that = be reclaimed by drainage, protection from overflow, and 
prevention, 
ery section of the Mississippi Valley is interested in some feature 
problem, and the object desired is to combine all elements into 
lous, concerted effort for the common good. To that end the 
the various scientific services of the Nation and States should 
ed. Comprehensive plans should be prepared under their direc- 
, embracing the 15 arid States and the 15 swamp-land States. The 
might be organized under the supervision of the Engineer Corps 
\rmy in much the same way as the Panama Canal service. 
next 1, US candidly admit,” said Senator NewLanps, “ that during the 
vext 10 years the work will cost $500,000,000, and provide a continuous 
wf opriation of $50,000,000 annually in the firm faith that the money 
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the ce well invested. Once we unite in the support of such a policy 
M; ‘hio River Valley, with its need of flood protection; the upper 
the . Pt Valley, which requires the construction of reservoirs for 
Mice orage of water for navigation and for the control of floods; the 


iri River Valley, with similar needs; and the lower Mississippi 
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Valley, with its need of drainage and flood protection: 
found that the National Congress wil! respond to tl 
never has and never will respond to the demand for 
tive work by projects.” 

The pledges of both parties in TOOS as to waterway ¢ 
not been fulfilled, and the disastrous occurrent of tl 
should induce the people to express to Congress the 
that it is time for. both parties to redeem these pledges 
merely renewing them two months hence for campaign 
excuse that the revenues do not warrant the 
be accepted. If the Government has 
this great construction work, then there must 
by additional taxes levied on the wealth of 
inheritance taxes, corporation taxes, 
income. It would be an outrage, of 
consumption, from which nearly the entire 
Government is now derived; but ther« no 
the country should not respond in some form 
Government to exercise fully the power confer! 
of the whole people. 

[From the Reno (Nev.) 
PROGRESSING 

It is one of the inexplicable things of nature 
of the country is ficoded and damaged in the 
water another is suffering to the same extent for lack of watei 
bly it is not entirely a natural phenomenon so far as flo 
cerned, for these seem to have a pretty close relation to the 
of the timber resources of this country: but whe t 
artificial it is apparent that the conditions may be 
and ameliorated by both publie and pri n 

Senator NEWLANDS’s address in Na 
the present flood emergency. [lis remarks 
and application not before clearly i 
academic ones, but have a practical import 
down to that great m dollars and cer 

The Nevada Senator rsisted in t 
reclamation for many Hie has had 
parties engaged in the srpetual bickering 
politics, but it is some comfort to know that 
when the country may expect to realize th 
work. 
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[From the Santa Ana (Cal.) Blade, Apr. 16, 1912.] 
TO PREVENT FI 

Annual and semiannual repetitions of floods su as ( 
the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri Valleys, causing the los 
lives and damage to property that will probably 
$50,000,000, would be prevented by passage of 
NEWLANDS’S river regulation bill, now pending i 
the statement of Frank B. Knight, consulting 
member fer Illinois of the executive committee 
age Congress. Before leaving for New Orleans to att 
meeting of that organization, April 10 to 13, Mr. Knigh 
the United States Government will be in the position of 
plain duty until it protects its citizens from desti 
foes as floods and the disease that results from them 

“ The damage to property from floods amounts to at $100,000.54 
a year,” he said. “The Newlands river regulation b pr 
method of preventing floods at a cost of but $50,000, : 
years. An editorial in the Chicago Post on the present situs 
‘Aside from the old question of saving the trees on the waters! 
that the spring floods will be slower in running off, the 
be done is to keep on in the present course. More levy 
levees will have to be built until the Mississi; 
nessed.’ 

“The Newlands bill provides for an additional 
to treat the navigable streams of the country its fron 
sources to their mouths. Under the constitutional gis 
United States Government exclusive jurisdiction over navigable ws 
Congress has the right to control, regulate, and standaridiz 
streams. Under the public-health clause of the Constitution 
duty of the Government to protect its citizens from these 
feces. floods, and diseases resulting from floods 

“The Newlands bill would place the task of regulating the 
waters—t:eating them all as parts of a unified, comprehenstv« 
in the hands of a commission. It provides for the storage of 
waters in natural and artificial reservoirs, to hold them ba 
times of drought, when they can be let loose and maintain the | 
rivers at a proper depth. The reforestation of the watersheds is 
one of the methods contemplated by the bill for checking the floods 
Others are the construction of artificial reservoirs where these 
possible and practicable, and the full utilization of natural res 
It provides for carrying the surplus waters out over the arid ane m 
gradaun v 
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arid districts, in irrigation operation, to let it seep bac! 

through the soil. It provides for the digging of drainag hannels to 
carry off the surplus waters from the lower reaches of the ver, to help 
keep the navigable channels at a standard depth and | revi t them from 
being shifting, also to utilize these drainage channels as additional 
waterways. 4 a o 

‘It provides, also, for the construction of dikes and levees rhe 
levee system is a good thing and has accomplished a great deal to pro 
tect people and property and to reclaim overflowed lands. But this 
work has been done by piecemeal; the various sections are unrelated 
In time of unusual conditions, as at present, the entire levee syste m 
endangered, because the work of controlling the rivers has not been 
started at the headwaters and among the tributaries. 

“These floods occur and recur year after year. We can expect them 
to continue. We have the means, the ability, and the power to stop 
them. And it would be economy to do so. It would be economs * 
without considering the enormous waste of soil fertility caused by 
each flood. ' 

“The people of Illinois, as well as those of the other Central States 
are awake to.the necessity of controlling the rivers. The existence of 
some 600 drainage and levee districts in Illinois shows that But all 
flood prevention and drainage work needs to be brought under one com 
prehensive system.” ; ; 

The Newlands bill has been indorsed by a number of organizations all 
over the country, including the National Irrigation Congress, the Illi- 


nois Association of Drainage and Levee Districts, the Pittsburgh Flood 
Commission, and many boards of trade and chambers of commerce. 

It will probably be indorsed by the National Drainage Congress at 
New Orleans. 
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[From the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal, Apr. 16, 1912.] 

CHECK THE FLOODS. | 

Day fter day the public has been reading of the destructive floods 

in tl Mississippi Valley until to nearly everyone has occurred the | 
question whether something could not be done to prevent their recur 

ren ear after year as has been the experience in the past. | 

Reforestation, of course, is the first suggestion for checking the enor 


mous damage that is done by the high water. There is no denying that 
planting trees in the headwaters of the Mississippi would do a great 
deal to hold back the water. 

Deepening the channel of the river is another suggestion that would 
help some, but the relief that it affords is only temporary as the stream | 
_gradually carries back as much as is taken out. Dredging if kept up, 


ol 


course, Will materially help to improve the situation. But neither | 
of these methods would be sufficient. 

What is needed is a series of dams in connection with an improved 
system of levees together with the two foregoing suggestions. That 
would solve the problem and put an end to the frightful annual loss of 
life and property | 

Storage dams would not only hold back the water in times of flood, 
but they could be used in connection with a system of irrigation that 
would make them profitable investment. In the rivers that flow into 
the Mississippi no doubt they could be made to develop light and power. 


Senator NEWLANDS, in an address before the National Drainage Con- 


gress at New Orleans last week, declared that the problem of preventing 
the tloods in the Mississippi Valley overshadowed in importance the | 
construction of the Panama Canal; and so it does. 

It would be tremendously expensive, yet if there were cooperation | 
between the Federal Government and the various States affected the | 
work could be carried to a successful completion. In the State of Loui- | 
siana alone there are 10,000,000 acres of rich agricultural land that 
could be reclaimed in connection with a proper system of handling the | 
Mississippi's waters. | 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle Telegraph, Apr. 17, 1912.) 

WATERWAY LEGISLATION | 

Speaking at the nommnet of the chamber of commerce and the flood | 
commission last night Senator NewLanps, of Nevada, extended assur- 
ances of ultimate cooperation by Congress in the work of flood pre- 
vention which are full of encouragement. Mr. NEWLANDS admits that 
as it is Congress lags behind in this respect, public opinion in regard 
to the need of a logical system of flood prevention and river improve 
ment being far in advance of congressional action. He holds, however. 
tha t rests only with the public bodies interested in the solution of 
the problems in question te inspire adequate action at Washington. | 
This, in his judgment, may brought about by uniting upon some co- 
operative measure, full and comprehensive in its nature. as a substitute 


for the piecemeal system at present prevailing. Should a measure of 
this character be prepared and urged with due earnestness, Congress 
would be certain to respond. There is sound sense in the counsel thus 
given, and it is to be commended accordingly to the notice of the various 


river and harbor associations, waterway associations, and flood-preven- 
tion associations that are working, each on its own lines, in the various 
regions affected. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., Thursday, Apr. 
18, 1912.) 
LEVEES AND THE FLOODS. 

As one of the Representatives in Congress of the State of Louisiana 
Joseru E. RANSDELL has for years been among the foremost and ablest 
advocates of waterway improvements in the Mississippi Valley. As 
United States Senator elect from the same State it may reasonably be 


exp d that after March 4 next his devotion to the cause for which 
he | so long and so faithfully contended will be continued and his | 
usefulness to it increased. The other day in the National Drainage 
Congress at New Orleans he made an eloquent plea in behalf of the 


levee system of the lower Mississippi. According to one of the local 
newspapers he directed attention to the vast benefit the levee system 





had heen to the protection of fertile lands from overflow, and urged 
that the congress should insist upon stronger and higher levees and the 
greatest possible energy in improving and protecting those embank- | 
ments 

Nobody even in the most superficial way acquainted with conditions 
along the lower Mississippi and its immediate tributaries will under- 
take to controvert Mr. RANSDELL’s testimonial to the service rendered 
by the levees in the past, but in the light of conditions that are even | 
now present throughout a large section of the low country and in the 
Delta is it not ony une to question the valne of these barriers? Have 
they not failed repeatedly in times of emergency? Are they not failing 
now as safeguards of the plantation and reclaimed areas? 





Owing to the topography of the country through which they flow | 
the tower Mississippi and its immediate tributaries must always be held 
within levees or artificial banks. This goes without saying. But 
would it not be a much wiser plan for the States subject to river floods | 
and inundations to give hereafter less attention to effect and more to | 
cause | 

The levees would not need to be so strong or so high; they would not | 
need to be constructed with regard to so much* power of resistance if | 
the iin upon them were diminished. Under ordinary pressure the | 
lever hould and would stand for years with little repair. Subject, as | 
they now, to the full force of the flood tide crevasses are common | 


and the losses resulting from levee destruction alone, to say nothing of 
consequential damages, are enormous. 





it is to be sincerely hoped that Senator-elect RANsprir and his south- | 
ern colleagues will unite with the middle western and northwestern | 
delegations in Congress in a comprehensive movement for the storage | 
of flood waters and the prevention of floods Floods can be prevented | 
at the headwaters and along the courses of the Mississippi and its | 


tributaries by diversion of the surplus flow of the spring freshets into | 


reservoirs much more effectually than by attempting to confine the vast 
cum tive volume after it has entered the main artery. How futtle 
are levee embankments has been all too apparent during the last 
two weeks Hias not the time come when men like Senator-elect 
taANspeLL should look to remedying the trouble at the root rather than 
in the branch? 


{From the Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., Apr. 19, 1912.] 
THE FLOW OF THE ONTO. 
Senator NEWLANDs’s bill to create a board of river regulation, with a 


view to flood prevention, has as one of its objects the building of storage 
reservoirs. The Newlands bill_is a measure which provilles for the | 
cooperation of the National Government with States, municipalities, 
counties, and districts in flood protection, drainage, reclamation, forest | 


| $500,000,000 at once, 


| of dollars in property and scores of lives. 


reservation, and a multitude of. other things. It would approp 
900,000,000 a year for 10 years for these purposes. As it is recoivi,. 
some indorsements from influential sources the opinion of the Geolovi..1 
Survey as to the feasibility of reservoirs along the Ohio is worth. 
note. 
[From the Ogden (Utah) Examiner, Apr. 19, 1912.] 
PEACE AND THE TREASURY. 


_In a recent address delivered by Senator NEWLANDS before the No 
tional Drainage Congress at New Orleans the frank statement was mo. 
that the one solution of the problem of big rivers was to approy 

and then a continuing provision of fifty miliion« 
a year indefinitely. F 

{t looks like a tremendous amount of money. 
would gasp at such a mighty appropriation. 

But the United States is less startled at a like expenditure fo; 
Of course, it is wise to be prepared against the possible attack 
foreign power. But out of the resources provided by the peopl 
certainly should be an expenditure sufficient to prevent a recurri 
such flood horrors as this year has known. 

The Treasury ought to be regarded as available for the uses of 
quite as much as for the demands of war. It is a bad commentary 
the wisdom of the lawmakers if a preventable flood can waste mi! 
It is an equally bad 
mentary when the desert waits to bloom because there is no m: 
after providing for the Army and Navy—and that for a cultivated 
nation and in a time of peace. 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune, Apr. 
TO CURB THE FLOODS. 

In view of the destructive floods in the Mississippi River and 
great tributaries, the present is considered by Senator Nrw a> 
Nevada, as an opportune time te inquire into the feasibility of 
trolling the surplus waters of the Mississippi Valley by way of 
them at their helght, and releasing them later on when the w 
low, in order to help navigation. Accordingly he has intr 
bill to provide a board and a fund “for the regulation and « 
the flow of navigable rivers in aid of interstate commerce, ani 
means to that end to provide for flood prevention and protection, and 
for the beneficial use of flood waters, and for water storage and for t! 
protection of watersheds from denudation and erosion and from forest 
fires, and for the cooperation of Government services and bureaus wit) 
each other and with States, municipalities, and other local agencies.” 

He has also introduced another bill making an appropri 
$8,000.000 for the relief of the present sufferers by the floods along t 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Referring to the matter of controlling the flood waters of the Mis 
sissippi Valley, the task is generally referred to in the eastern paper 
as one not impossible, but impracticable by reason of its assumed creal 
cost. And yet the losses every year by the floods amount to millions of 
dollars. How many years would it take to have these losses aggregat 
as much as the cost of the work of flood prevention? We do not | 
lieve that it would be necessary to take very many years in ord 
make the accounts balance. 

Taking the Ohio River to begin with, the floods are heavy and 4 
structive every year. Occasionally, the destruction amounts t T 
large figures. and the computation of those who have studied thi 
tion is that the losses of one generation would fully provide means f 
protecting all coming generations from destruction by floods in t! 
river. The valleys of the tributary streams of the Ohio are lor 
usually quite narrow, but in all of them are good sites for dams ar 
space for targe reservoirs. It would cost a good deal of money to ¢ 
the work, nor should the task of controlling all of the river fi 
the Mississippi Valley be begun at once, for so little wou 
in any one place that it would hardly count for anythine. PD 
work should be begun on the headwaters of the Ohio River 
tended to the main tributaries of that river, there can be litt 
but that the whole flood situation there could be controlled 
pense that would not be extraordinary when compared with t! 
losses that the floods inflict. Senater NewLanps’s bill to 
the preliminaries by way of inquiring into the feasibility 
control is a good one, and now is a good time to pass it. 
the (Ohio) Enquirer, Apr. 

CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION. 

When a broad, well-considered, far-reaching, constructive 
brought forward it is entitled to careful notice and consid: 
is well known that the methods of dealing with the great 
floods have been spasmodic without sufficient general p! 
tinuity and wholly inadequate to control the constantly 1 
asters which they cause. 

In order to meet the problem , 
economically and scientifically for l 
of filcod waters, Senator NEWLANDS introduced a bill for r 
tion which has as yet received no consideration, but the | 
which have been approved in the platforms of both parties. 
to an amendment to the river and harbor bill, Senator NEWLA 

“This question has heen taken up in great detail by the ! 
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[rom Cincinnati 26, 1912 
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tim 
ant 


and at the 
universal control 


same 
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rit 


SS 


Congress, whose problems relste to the mountain  rezion 
tributary to the Mississipni River. and by the Drainage | 
whose problems relate to the reclamation of swamp lands 
sissippi Valley below: and they, in connection with the ot 

wav associations of the country interested in waterway dey 


as a matter of navigation, have substantially agreed that the ' 
the full and comprehensive way, of taking hold of the quest 
development for purpeses of navigation, to which the Fed 
tion attaches, is by regarding the river with all its tribut: 
unit: regarding the Mississippi River, with its tributaries of | 
the Tennessee. and the Cumberland on the east, and with 
taries of the Missouri. the Platte, and the Arkansas on the ¥ 
unit: requiring cooperative treatment upon the part ol 
Nation and the State. the Nation being interested in develop! 
rivers for transportation, the States and the Nation both bein 
ested In the development of the waste land of the country. w! 
be the arid land above or the swamp land below, and also i! 
velopment of that great natural resource, the water power 0! 
try, for the purpose of hydroelectric expansion. 

“ Suggestion is made that through a system of cooperation 
great scientific services of the country full and comprehensis 
can be made covering all these various forms of development. 
eovering such an apportionment of costs and of benefits as w!!! 
to the different sovereignties certain proportions of the cost, J 
they receive certain proportions of the benefit.” 


} 


is 
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rhat would be genuinely constructive legislation, with no_ politics 

and of very great benefit to the whole country, and Congress, 

ough it be a campaign year, ought to spare the time to take it 

id pass it. The country would appreciate attention to the real 
wants and interests of the people along such lines. 


[From the Salt Lake City Tribune, May 3, 1912.] 


. tor NeEWLANDS of Nevada has taken a comprehensive view of 
estructive floods in the Mississippi River which have impelled the 

( nment to send large measures of relief and to spend great sums 
‘ ney in feeding the homeless and distressed. He has brought 
{ d in the Senate a proposition to provide what is called “a river 
: tion fund” of $50,000,000 anually for a period of 10 years after 
t mpletion of the Panama Canal, and an annual expenditure of 
s 1.000 in the intermediate years. This he proposes as an amend- 
1 to the river and harbor bill offered by himself. The plan 
‘ emplates the control at the headwaters as well as at the lower 
es of the troubled rivers of the Mississippi Valley system. The 
Senator claims that his measure not only would prevent destructive 
fl in all of the great watersheds of the country, but would pro- 


¥ for the use of flood waters on arid lands, for swamp-land recla- | 


and for the development of water power. One-fifth of the 
appropriated is to be spent on the lower Mississippi and one- 
ich on Atlantie coast rivers, Gulf rivers, exclusive of the 


Mississippi, the upper Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, the Sacra- | 


‘ and San Joaquin, and the Columbia and Snake Rivers, and the 
! ning tenth in connecting the Great Lakes with the Ohio and 
Mississippi. The cooperation of the great hydraulic engineers of the 
country with the Engineer Corps of the Army is invoked, they to work 
1 the supervision of the river regulation board, which is pro 
vided bv the 

i municipalities is provided for 

I scheme is as broad as the country, and its great merit is that 


it will bring to bear upon the mighty question of handling the sur- 
I waters of the. United States the best scientific and practical 
knowledge in the country, as well as the unlimited resources of the 
National Treasury in the solution of the question. It is a vast propo- 
sition, comprehensive as to all the river systems, and as beneficial as it 
is inclusive 


There is no question about the practicability of the operations pro- 


posed by Senator NBWLANDS. The great deterrent is the vastness of | 
the labor required; but since the engineering skill of the country is 


equal to the task, and since the resources of the National Treasury, 


applied as they would be generally throughout the country, are sufficient | 


to meet the cost of solving the problem, there seems to be no reason 
to doubt the practicability of the Newlands program. The idea has 

suggested by many heretofore, but there has been no concrete 
I sal in Congress to move for the solution of the great question 
in a practical way until now. Mr. NEWLANDS now comes forward with 
this practical proposition, involving a cost altogether of $500,000,000. 
We believe that this cost would go very far to settling the whole 
question; perhaps it would be ample for all the work. 

rhe problem is to control the flood waters, store them at favorable 

ations in the valleys of the tributaries of the great streams, and 
release these stored waters later on when they would be beneficial 
to navigation. On the lower Mississippi River the great problem is 
to strengthen the banks and to prevent their being washed away. 
This can be done by proper piling and riprapping work which the 
hydraulic engineers fully understand, and work which they have already 
said will be ample for the purpose. 

The propusition of Senator NEWLANDS Is both statesmanlike and 
eminently practical. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that the aver- 
age Member of Congress will rise to the full comprehension and ne- 
cessity of meeting the difficulties as Senator NBWLANDS proposes to 


meet them, but we can not doubt that eventually this matter will be 
taken up 


ili 


country witli 


show that it is able to handle its river systems as well as 
e ancients in Egypt, Chaldea, and Assyria were able to handle the 
great rivers of their countries. To allow such vast destruction by 
fle and such impediments to navigation as annually intervene is 

to the skill and practical ability of the American people 


1 
ds 


reproach 


and can not be supposed that this reproach will be allowed to lie 
upon us forever. 
{From the New Orleans (La.) Item, May 3, 1912.] 
SOUTHERN VOTES WILL Do IT. 

The Newlands bill provides the only radical and permanent remedy 
for s floods as now threaten so great an area of the a 
Valley and its tributaries or have already wreaked loss upon thousands 
oT |} ess people. 

WW told, upon what we believe to be reliable authority, that the 
success of the Newlands bill in Congress now depends upon the south- 
ern vot 


e. The West will support it. 


: The Pittsburgh flood commission, 
representing important and 


influential interests near the headwaters 


+? 


of Ohio, has indorsed it, and has already outlined for its own 
Se a comprehensive plan for checking flood at its source. The 


St ‘n vote is needed, and the southern vote, so we are told, will put 
this great measure through Congress. 

Ni Orleans approves the Newlands Dill. The Progressive Union 

( d it on Thursday. It is of vital importance, not only to Louisi- 
not only to the Mississippi Valley, but to every State whose rivers 
f into the Mississippi, and to every State which has any large are: 
in need of drainage or any large area in need of irrigatien ; for the 
I vides for a general plan of Federal river protection, conserva- 
U drainage, and irrigation, which should serve to check floods at 
their souree, to hold the surplus water in great reservoirs to relieve the 
rivers and always offer a supply of water for dry lands, to deepen 
I for navigation, and to drain millions of acres of wet lands. 
present flood has demonstrated two things conclusively: First, 
ha’ river problem is a national problem; second, that the building 
or levees alone is not enough for real protection. 
! Mississippi Valley is the drain vent of half the United States, 
wer Louisiana is the outlet for the rest of the Mississippi Valley 


" 


The 


and 


Se 


parts of the country, however, also suffer from flood, and the 
interest of other States dictates a policy of cooperation with us 
, preventing floods. 
ont a higher duty calls them. They owe to us, who bear the brunt 
' the burden, their vigorous help in our demand that the Federal Govy- 
t ent tackle the problem at its source, stop the deforestation which 
c permits greater floods to gather in mass, and hold back the 
‘en spring freshets until the lower rivers have worked off their 
surplus and offer a safe channel to the sea. 


in 


( 
J 
Swi 


own 


y 


measure, and the cooperation of this board with States | 


i 
| 
Louisiana, Trezevant 


substantially on the lines marked out by him, and that the | 





To a great extent, however, our relief from the danger which an 
| nually threatens us lies in our own hands. 
The Newlands bill offers the best plan thus far suggested, 


and sout! 
ern votes can pass it. 


Now is the time for the South to unite in solid support of it. The 
whole country is awake to the importance of the work, and the sym 


pathy of all the people is with us. 
Now is the time to mold a new national policy of river protection 
while public sentiment is softened to receive the impression. 


{From the (Mass.) News ( Mich.) 
May 8, 1912.] 
REGULATION THE BIG RIVER 
The needs of. 200,000 persons, made homeless and dk 
will be urged as ample reason for the preventive 1 
NEWLANDS in his recent amendment to the vers an 
appropriating $5,000,000 a year for the control and regulation of the 
| Mississippi River and its tributaries, and $50,000,000 a y aft 
| completion of the Panama Canal. It is the contention of the advocates 
of this measure that if it is passed and put into effect the Mississippi 
and tributaries can be controlled, and the Government may not again 
be called upon to feed and care for thousands of victims of the 
of the rivers as in the present case. This amendment is substantially 
the resolution adopted by the National Drainage Congress at New 
Orleans, April 12. First Vice President Edmund T. Perkins, of Chicago, 
| is cooperating with President David R. Francis, of St. Louis, of t! 
congress ; Vice President E. J. Watson, of Columbia, 8. C Vice lt 
dent Barnard Baker, of Maryland; and Vice President Edward Wisn 
| of New Orleans, in the work of getting a large and strong del t 
from all parts of the country to urge the passage of this or 
legislation in the interests of humanity and to prevent the 


the appalling flood destruction of life and pr 
months. 


| [From the New York Press, May 


Taunton and Bay City Tribune, 
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| IRGES RIVER REGULATION LOUISIANA MAN SAYS I! Wa i FROM 


OTHER STATES CAUSE TROUBLI 


is “the duty of the National Governn 
sane system of conservation at the headwaters, suc! 
in the Newlands river-regulation bill,” to protect Louisiana from t) 
flood waters of 30 other States is contended in a t gram sent yest 


it 
| 
day to the New York Chamber of Commerce by M. B. T: 
i 
| 


That nt, by a broad and 
as is con 


rezevan § re 
tary of the New Orleans Flood Relief Committee and the Ney 
Progressive Union. 

The message points out that the floods at present 
Louisiana come from almost two-thirds of the States of 
| asks why Louisiana should spend millions of dollars an: 
| herself from such trouble. Speaking for the 

the message says: 
| “We earnestly urge the citizens of the United States 

the newspapers, to give us the only outside aid 
credence of false and alarming stories and 
river-regulation bill, which will harness the 
serve instead of to destroy.” 
says, has spent $50,000,000 out of the publi 
treasury, and private individuals and railroads millions more, for leve 
protection since the Civil War. The city of New Orleans has bees 1 
affected by the Mississippi Valley floods, and resentment is sh« 
the residents at reports that the city has been in danger N 
100 miles of the city have broken, and engineers of the eity, 
national, agree New Orleans is not menaced by the torrents 


Sweeping parts o 
the Union 
1ually to guard 
citizens of New Orleans 
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[From the New York Sun, May 12, 
NO FEAR FOR NEW BUT THF CITY WOULD LIKE AID IN PASS 
NEWLANDS BILL 
The following dispatch from M. B. Trezevant. secretary of t! 
| Orleans flood-relief committee and the New Orleans Progre 
| was received yesterday by the chamber of commerce 
| “The city of New Orleans is absolutely unaffected by 
the Mississippi Valley, though a number of parishes ol 
Louisiana have been inundated and the floods have ther 
crees damage outside of the city. New Orleans herse 
distress with contributions of money, clothing, 
Government with rations, and the State militia 
No levees within a hundred miles of New Ori 
te all stories that the city is under water 
} 


1912. | 
ORLEANS 
THE 


the 
the 


€ 
fore 
1” 


flood in 
Stat 

wrougnh 
is alleviating 
and bedding, and tl 
aiding in rescue worth 
a hav been brol 


abps 
e th wildest s« of 


ai 
irresponsible canards. 

“The United States, the State, and city engincers agree that Nev 
Orleans will safely pass through the crisis and that the 
over. The greatest damage is the farmers’ loss of opport 
crops, and we are now working out a plan to begin the re stiri 
of our agricultural districts affected as soon as the waters reced 

“ New Orleans, because of its peculiar defensive strength, is 
city in the Mississippi, Ohio, or Missouri Valleys, despite the fa tha 
Louisiana must protect herself from the flood waters of some 30 
States. This should be the duty of the National Governm: 

}and sane system of conservation at the headwaters, su 
| templated in the Newlands river-regulation bill 

| “ Why should Louisiana spend millions of dollars annual to protect 
| herself from the waters which come from nearly two-third 

|} Union? Louisiana has spent $50,000,000 out of the public tre 

and private individuals and railroads millions more for levee prot 
since the Civil War. We earnestly urge the citizens of ! 
| States, and particularly the newspapers, to give us the only « ' 
we ask: that is, discredence of false and alarmist stories and s 
of the Newlands river-regulation bill, which will harness the flo 
force them to serve instead of to destroy.” 


nt | 


[From the New Orieans (La.) Picayune, May 17, 19 


CYPRESS MEN FAVOR GOVERNMENT 
j LANDS 
The Southern Cypress 
| lowing resolutions : | 
“ Resolved, That the Federal Government should immediately exte 
such temporary relief as may be necessary to repair the oken levee 
and, further, should absolutely take over the work of construct 
future levees, including revetments, and otherwise protecting 
Mississippi Valley from overflow 
“Resolved further, That the Southern Cy 1 
elation hereby indorses and approves the re ! of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, adopted April 13, 1911, indorsing Senator New- 
| LANDS’S river regulation bill, and urges its passage by Congress, 


LEVER 
BILL. 
Manufacturers’ 
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press Manufacturers’ Asso 
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{Fi the News-Scimitar, Memphis, May 18, 1912. 
Ul tT * NEWLANDS BILL. 

G If. Max l, leading national authority on drainage and regu- 
lation rk addi ed the City Clu tturday. He urged the elub to | 
support the Newlands bill, pending in Congress, providing for a 
oard of river regulation to « the flow of navigable rivers and to 
provide flood prevention and protection Mr. Maxwell declared that he 
had no fight to make on th eV system, but insisted that the levees 
I t be suppleme ted by hendwate control of the O} Missouri, and 
Mississippi Rivers by storage reservoir He said no amount of levee 
buildir in itseif vill afford vuarantee against floods hould the 
wate of tl t} great etreams.descend at once from Cairo to the 
ty 

! solut 1 went n 1 la : Newlands 
ul a committee of five will be named to giv yuublicity to the 
} 
{From the Racine (Wis.) Til » May 18, 1912.] 
MAKING WATERW LUABI 

Senator Francis G. New Lanps is earnestly advocating the organiza- 

tion of a national board of river regulation rhich shall be coor- 








dinated the Engineer Corps, Reclamation Service, Weather Bureau, and 
Forestry Service, for the purpose of formulating a sensible policy in 
I ad to domestic commerce and the conservation of the national water 
supply. 

recent Mississippi floods have demonstrated the idiocy of per- 
mitting billions of callons of water to run riot over the fertile lands of 
the Central West. ruining property and taking lives, and then dumping 
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| 
| 
| 


into the ocean Three months later these same lands will need water to | 


save the crops, and river steamboats will be lying on sand bars because 
of the shallowness of the channels. 


If the Army engineers could take hold of this preblem as they have 
taken hold of the Panama Canal construction it would not take them 
long to evolve a plan for utilizing the tremendous water supply which 
roe Oo waste every spring in the United States. The river problem 


would seem to be open to solution. The rainfall for the vear, if dis 
tributed fairly, would result in a standard flow of the river and its 
tributaries which would be safe for navigation and attended with no 
destructive results. But the melting of snows in the Rocky, Allegheny, 
and Appalachien Mountain systems, together with spring rains, all 
coming about the same time, create an enormous run-off from an area 
comprising nearly two-thirds of the United States, and this run-off is 
emptied into the Gulf through a very narrow space. 

The Government must not only increase the annual appropriations 
for bank revetment and levee projection below, but must arrest the 
run-off by storage for irrigation and water power. 

{From the Houston Chronicle, May 19, 1912.] 
A SANE RIVER PLAN AT LAST. 

Elsewhere in this day’s Chronicle we publish portions of a debate 
that took place in the United States Senate on May 9, the subject being 
the need for a larger, more comprehensive, and more intelligent treat- 
ment of river control in this country. 

Senator NEWLANDS, of Nevada, outlined the problem and urged action 
on his bill to create a river-contro) board, enlisting the cooperative 
efforts of all the national services which are directly or indirectly en- 
gaged in this or collateral work, but are not working together and to a 
common end, as they should be. 

It is proposed in Senator Newrnanps’s bill to appropriate $500.000,000, 
to be expended at the rate of $50,000,000 a year for 10 years, in build- 
ing a system of reservoirs, dams, power plants, channel improvements, 
ete., which will put an end forever to this country’s $250,000,000 annual 
loss by flood and will transform the cause of this vast loss into a per- 
manent source of great profit. 

His bill embodies a plan which has received the indorsement of the 
National Waterways Congress and of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties in national convention. It ig a sane plan. It is the 
first plan ever offered big enough to cover the needs of the situation. 

As Senator WILLIAMS declared, the doing of this work at a cost of 
$500,000 000 would be worth ten times as much to the people of the 
United States as the construction of the Panama Canal at a cost of 
$400,000,000 will ever be. 

All that stands in the way of the adoption of tliis plan by Congress, 
as Senator NEwWLANDs stated very plainly, is the secret and subtle oppo- 
sition of the railroads, which dread the competition of an effective sys- 
tem of navigable inland waterways, and the disposition of Members of 
Congress to scramble for the largest obtainable shares of the “ pork” 
provided by the annual rivers and harbors bill. 

The spoils system and the opposition of the private owners of the 
steam railroads of the country prevent action by Congress on sane lines 
and condemn the country to the continuance of a policy which wastes 
millions every year by spending relatively small sums piecemeal, instead 
of doing the whole job and doing it right in the shortest time re- 
quired for the completion of the work. 

The Chronicle assures the Texas Members of Congress that the peo- 
ple of this State will support them loyally, enthusiastically, in every 
bit of support that they may give to this great plan. Our sister States, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, are the chief losers through inaction. It is 
the Nation's problem and the South’s sorrow. Surely it is the duty of 
every southern representative in either branch of Congress to line up 
in support of this measure. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. IT asked the Senator from Ohio how much 
he thought we ought to expend upon our rivers during the next 
10 years, assuming that we would shape the legislation right 
and assuming that we would shape legislation that would bring 
about the cooperation of the Nation with the States and com- 
munities. 

The Senator indicated as much should be spent as was re- 
quired: but how can we find out what is required unless we 
bring these great scientific services into one great cooperative 
body and get their plans and estimates of cost? And how can 
we tell them the lines of planning that we expect of them unless 
we inform them as to the amount we are willing to expend dur- 
ing the next 10 years for work of this kind? If we tell them 
we are willing to expend during the next 10 years only 
$10,000,000 a year, they will plan with reference to it. If we 
tell them we are willing to expend $500,000,000 during that 
period, $50,000,000 annually, they will plan accordingly; and I 





— 


assume that this Nation wishes to expend in a big way in ¢) t 


| direction. 


That seems to be the public opinion. You can not read 
newspaper in this,country which does not indorse the watery 
movement. You have the sentiment of the country in the 1 
lutions of chambers of commerce, boards of trade, watery 
associations throughout the country; and you have the hig 
possible expression of public opinion on this question in 
platforms of both parties, both of which are absolutely « 
mitted to a full and comprehensive plan, to large funds, 
cooperative work; the Republican platform dealing in ¢ 
terms, the Democratic platform covering every detail o1 
development of these rivers for every useful purpose: and 
yet we have not responded to the public opinion by our a 
though that opinion was asserted by the platforms of 
parties nearly four years ago. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio indicates a cen- 
eral sympathy with the views I have expressed. He is the 
chairman of a subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce. 
and to that subcommittee was intrusted three months ago the 
river regulation bill, of which I have spoken, and we hay 
been able to have but one meeting of that subcommittee during 
that period. If the Senator harmonizes with the views I have 


al ) 


a 


| expressed, I would suggest to him that one method of express- 


ing it would be to report that bill immediately to the Committee 
on Commerce, for that bill substantially complies with the 
recommendation which he himself signed in the report of the 
Inland Waterways Commission; and I would urge upon the 
Committee on Commerce to respond to the expression of the 
other day, when they urged me not to present this amendmen 
upon this bill, because I was anxious to get the opinion of the 
Senate itself, that if I did not press it they would take up 
seriously the immediate consideration of the river regulation 
bill. There is time yet to put this measure upon the statute 
books before Congress adjourns. 


Panama Canal. 





Free tolls to vesselsengaged in the coastwise trade of the United States 

The relations between railways and water carriers. There must be 
cooperation if we expect to establish water transportation on © per 
manent basis. There must be physical connection between railways 
and water terminals. Rail carriers and water carriers must prorate one 
with the other in long-distance traffic. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tue Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 21, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the stat 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21969) to 
provide for the opening, maintenance, protection,.and oper:tion of 1h 
Panama Canal, and the sanitation and government of the Canal 4 

Mr. SMALL said: ' 

Mr. CHarrMaN: I wish to discuss two phases of the pending 
bill, and first the question of tolls to be charged upon the ‘ anal 
I shall vote for an amendment to this bill providing for ‘'re 
tolls to vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the |! 
States. It is well understood that coastwise trade embraces 
transportation by water between any two points in the Unite: 
States, even if the vessel in sailing from one domestic por! | 
the other goes upon the high seas or through any other W 
At the present time, when vessels engaged in water transper 
tation between Atlantic and Pacific ports must sail ar ind 
South America and through the Straits of Magellan, it is *' 
coastwise trade. It is very well known that only vess 
American construction and registry may engage in coas'' 
trade. 

Now. I admit that the question of revenue from the oper! 
of the Panama Canal is an important one. When this 
work shall have been completed the United States wi)! 
spent about $400,000,000, to which must be added annual!) 
cost of operation, and there are sound, economic reasons 
charging tolls and seeuring some revenue from this very |*'=" 
investment. Such revenue, however, should not be derive: ! 
placing a burden upon vessels engaged in trade between = 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. There are many reasons suppor 
ing this contention, of which I will only mention a few. 


‘ 
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The States upon the two coasts are separated by the distance 
serpss a continent. Between the two are high mountain ranges, 
j <t plains, and gigantic rivers. Not only is there a wide range 
of topography, but the physical and climatic conditions are vary- 

¢ These differences affect the economic and industrial de- 
velopment and the physical characteristics of our people. In 
«) far as it may be accomplished, the people of the different sec- 
tions of our country should be made homogeneous. No con- 
dition tends more strongly to draw together people widely sepa- 
rated than an ex¢hange of commodities and the establishment of 

um There is scarcely any tie stronger than the bond of 
utual trade. Reasonable traffic rates will constitute the 
trol vest factor in promoting this commerce. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that one of the strong- 
ost inducements operating fer the construction of a canal across 

Isthmus was the demand for cheaper traffic rates across the 
It is useless at this time to discuss the question of 
whether the rates by our transcontinental railroads are too 
ich. They may or may not be reasonable. In any event, how- 
eyer, the railroads can not duplicate with profit the water rates 
netween the Atlantic and Pacific ports, and it is a serious propo- 
sition to contemplate putting any burden upon the water trans- 
rtation between the two coasts. Let them be free, through 
competition among themselves, to establish and maintain the 
very lowest rates practicable. Any tolls charged vessels in our 
eoastwise trade would simply be added to the freight rate, and 
to that extent defeat a primary purpose in the construction of 
this canal. 

Again, the people of the United States have constructed the 

anal through the money and credit of the Federal Govern- 

ent. While we would not discriminate as between foreign 
countries, and while we propose to maintain perfect equality 
between them, yet they can not be heard to complain if we oper- 
ate our own canal in such a way as to promote in the most lib- 
eral manner our domestic trade. It is our canal and it is our 
mmerce, to do with as we please and in such a way as will 
ote our own prosperity. In extending free tolls to ves- 

ls in the ecoastwise trade we do not, in my opinion, violate any 

“ty obligation, and if there is any doubt upon this point the 

ner we resolve it in our own favor and assert our sovereignty 
wn property the sooner will the controversy be ad- 


merce. 


ontinent. 


eT our 
sted. 

\nother phase of the bill which I wish to discuss are the propo- 

s contained in section 11. I regard this section as of very 

reat importance, and I shall append a copy of fhe same to my 

rks. Permit me first to submit a brief analysis of the pro- 

visions of section 11. 

First, it is made unlawful for any railroad company after 

he Ist day of July, 1914, to own any common carrier by water 

th which said railroad may or does compete for traffic, and 

irisdiction is conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 

ssion to investigate any violations thereof and enforce the law. 

id, when property is transported between any two points 

n the United States by rail and water jointly, through the 

hima Canal or otherwise, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

1 Shall have jurisdiction of such transportation and of both 
rriers by rail and water in the following particulars. 

} Io establish physical connection between the lines of the 

(i and the dock or terminal of the water carrier by di- 

railroad and the water carrier to construct a track 

to connect the lines of the railroad with the water 


Secol 


Authority is given to the commission to determine | 


me shall be constructed, the terms and conditions of 
| the amounts to be paid by each carrier. 
‘o establish through routes and maximum joint rates be- 
| over such railroad and water carriers, and to deter- 
ie the terms and conditions of such joint operation. 
establish maximum proportional rates by rail to and 
rts to which traffic is brought, or from which it is 
(he water carrier, and to determine what traffic and 
terms and conditions such rates shall apply, the 
. ? = to afford to interior points which can only be 
> rail a proportionate benefit of the cheap water rates 
a by the ports. 
i provides that if any interstate railroad enters into 
& a & mi¢ its with any water carrier operating from a port 
ease ed States to a foreign country, for the handling of 
vei business between interior points of the United States 
te foreign country, then the Interstate Commerce Com- 
cnt aly require such interstate railroad or railroads to 
ee, Tuto similar arrangements with all other lines of steam- 
i ~ a erating from the same port to the same foreign country. 
“the how analyzed the provisions of this section, any stu- 
transportation will appreciate not only the necessity 
‘far-reaching importance of this proposed legislation. 


1 


dent of 


but he 


Let us examine for a moment the status of transportation in 
the United States. We have unquestionably built up a mag- 
nificent system of railway transportation. In its stable tracks, 
rolling stock, fine equipment, and service this system may well 
arouse the pride and evoke the gratification of every American. 
It is true there have been complaints in the past about discrimi- 
natory acts by therailroads both as between sections and indi- 
viduals, and that dissatisfaction has arisen from time to time 
regarding the unjustness of rates, yet through the enactment of 
the interstate-commerce law and the creation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Congress, and the creation of public- 


service commissions in the several States much improvement 
has been effected in the relation between the public and the 
railroads. I am one of those who believe that not only sufli- 


cient power exists, but that through regulation we may remove 
all just causes for complaint, to the end that the railroads shall 
render equal and satisfactory service to all the people, and that 
this may be wrought without impairing or destroying any 
legitimate property rights of those who own the railroads and 
without unnecessarily affecting their earning capacity. 

But to return to the proposition, I may ask, How has this 
magnificent system of transportation by rail been established? 
I recall that it has been made possible in large degree by com- 
bining short lines of road into trunk lines and by a cooperation 
of the different railroads between each other. They have made 


possible long-distance traffic by a prorating arrangement with 
each other, under which products may be shipped from the 
most remote railroad point to any other point in the United 
States located upon a railroad under a through bill of lading 
and at a rate much lower than the sum of the several local 


rates. There has been in the United States during the past two 
decades a distinct renaissance in the improvement of our har- 
bors and interior waterways with the purpose of building up a 
system of water transportation. Up to this time we have pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that water carriers would be established 
as a matter of course upon improved waterways. Until recent 
years we regarded water carriers simply as the competitors of 
the railroads, affording a cheaper traflic rate and the establish- 
ment of lower raies by rail between water-competitive points. 
I would not minimize the importance of either one or both of 
these factors in transportation, and yet together they will not 
justify the large expenditures for the improvement of our 
interior waterways. 

We have now reached a point where we realize that there 
must be cooperation between the railroads and the water car- 
riers. Without this cooperation we can net build up a system of 
water transportation, nor can we expect to utilize our water- 


ways to their natural capacity in the development of our 
commerce. 

May I interject just a thought here in connection with our 
waterways? Up to this time they have been simply segregated 
lines of communication. Too frequently there is no feasible 
connection between these different lines of waterways nor are 
they equipped for efficient service. We are learning that a 


mere channel does not insure water transportation. One of the 
most conspicuous defects of our waterways is lack of 
efficient terminals. Transportation can not even be developed 
on a waterway itself without modern terminals equipped for 
the economical and expeditious transfer of freight between the 
water carrier and the warehouse, nor can water carriers profit- 


tha 


ably engage in joint traffic with the railroads without such 
terminals. 

Returning to the provisions of this section, it provides for a 
physical connection by rail between the water termi! and the 
lines of the railroad and confers upon the commission power to 
enforce the same. This connection is absolutely necessary for 
interchange of traffic. 

Again, provision is made for the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates between and over rail lines and water 


earriers. While railroads at the present time in long-distance 
traffic prorate with each other, yet as a rule they decline to 
enter into prorating arrangements with independent water car- 
riers. Much of the most important traffic, in order to take ad- 


vantage of cheap water rates, must be carried partly by rail 


in order to reach its destination. Unless the shipper can obtain 
a through bill of lading he is deprived of the advantages of the 
cheap water rate and is compelled to utili the all-1 e. 


This provision would remove this discrimination and | 
carriers upon a parity in long-distance traffic with the railroads 
in their arrangements with each other. 

One of the criticisms offered by interior 
expenditures for the improvement of waterways 


against 

1 one ground 
for skepticism regarding the benefits to follow the completion 
of the canal. have been based upon the suggestion that ports and 
other points upon navigable waterways would der benefit, 


sections 


ive 
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but 
rior | 
rates 


that the railroads would recoup by advanced rates to inte- 
hints, the latter would not share in the decreased 
enjoyed by the cities and sections lying upon navigable 


so that 


watel Unfortunately, there has been some substantial basis 
for this criticism, and until some remedy for this condition 
hall be afforded we need not expect the cordial support of | 


interior sections in the development of our waterways, nor will 
they be the sharers in the benefits arising from the completion 
of this great interoceanic canal. The provision in paragraph 
(c) is intended to remove this inequality and extend to interior 
sectious their proportional benefits. To illustrate, if a shipment 
is made by vessel from New York through the canal to Seattle 
which is destined to Spokane and the local rate by rail is 
charged from Seattle to Spokane, the consignee in the latter city 
will have a just ground of complaint. Under this paragraph the 
Commerce Commission are authorized to fix a proportional rate 
by rail’from Seattle to Spokane upon traffic which has been 
brought by water to Seattle. 

We have heard much during these latter years of a combina- 
tion existing between the transcontinental railroads and other 
trunk lines and certain favored steamship lines operating from 


our Atlantie ports to foreign countries. Through bills of lad- 
ing have been issued from interior points to foreign countries 
to be carried by these favored steamship lines, while similar 


through-carriage contracts were denied to other steamship lines. 
The purpose of paragraph (d) is to compel such transconti- 
nental railroads or other railroad lines to enter into similar 
arrangements with all other steamship lines operating from 
the same port to the same foreign country. It is the equitable 
policy of equality applied to our foreign trade. 

I submit that these provisions are not radical but are based 
upon well recognized principles of traffic. 

There is one other provision of section 11 which I will dis- 
It is contained in the first paragraph, which makes it 
unlawful for any railroad company to own or control, directly 
or indirectly, any common carrier by water with which said 
railroad does or may compete for traflic. I concede that this is 
a fundamental change in existing law. Gradually the rail- 
roads have been acquiring ownership or control of water lines, 
either as an extension of their own traffic lines or for the purpose 
of controlling water carriers between competitive points. Ap- 
parently there would be little objection to such ownership of 
a water carrier from a railroad terminus to a point farther 
extended and which does not compete with any railroad, pro- 
vided the water rates were fixed upon a natural basis, and 
provided further that the railroad entered into a prorating ar- 
rangement with any independent water lines operating from 
its terminus. Perhaps, however, it would be too much to expect 


CuSS, 


that the rail lines would voluntarily comply with these condi- | 


tions. However, ownership of water lines which compete with 
the railroad presents an entirely different proposition. 

The essential features of transportation by water and rail 
are so different that joint ownership of competitive lines is 
anomalous and inconsistent, and this is made the more acute 
by reason of the discrimination against independent water lines. 
It is generally understood that transportation in New England, 
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not only by rail but by water, is monopolized by one railroad | 


company. The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
has not only purchased all the railroad lines and many of the 
electric trolley lines, but has also attempted to monopolize the 
water traffic by purchasing substantially all of the established 
steamboat lines. 

Either one of two policies must be enacted into law. Either 
authority must be conferred upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the several State commissions to regulate rates 
and joint traflic between the railroads and the water carriers, 
or else joint ownership must be divorced and the water car- 
riers be restored to independent ownership. It seems to me 
from such study as I have given the subject that rail lines and 
water lines should be held under different ownership, and that 
the interstate traffic of the water lines and also the joint traffic 
between the water lines and the rail lines should be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I favor the revision of 
section 11, which has been offered by the committee as a sub- 
stitute for section 11 in the pending bill: 


SECTION 11 (H. R. 21969). 

That section 5 of the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4 
1887, as heretofore amended, is hereby amended by 
new paragraph at the end thereof, as follows: 

“From and after the Ist day of July, 1914, it shall be unlawful for 
any railroad company or other common carrier subject to the act to 
regulate commerce to own, lease, operate, control, or have any interest 
whatsoever (by stock ownership or otherwise, either directly, indirectly, 
through any holding company, or by stockholders or directors in com- 


, 


adding thereto a 





| stituted by the commission of its own mot i 
| The orders provided for in the two amendments to the act to regulal 
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mon, or in any other manner) in any common earrier by water 
which said railroad or other carrier aforesaid does or may cot 
traffic; and in case of the violation of this provision each day 
such violation continues shall be deemed a separate offense.” 

Jurisfliction is hereby conferred on the Interstate Commerc 
mission to determine questions of fact as to the competition or 
bility of competition, after full hearing, on the application of a; 
road company or other carrier. Such application may be filed 
purpose of determining whether any existing service is in violation 
this section and pray for an order permitting the continuance of »,. 
vessel or vessels already in operation, or for the purpose of askine 
order to install new service not in conflict with the provisions «;} It 
paragraph. The commission may on its own motion or the application ti 
of any shipper institute proceedings to inquire into the operation > 
any vessel in use by any railroad or other carrier which has nor o I 
plied to the commission and had the question of competition or the po.. fl 
sibility of competition determined as herein provided. In all such ¢a< 
the order of said commission shall be final. : 

That section 6 of said act to regulate commerce, as hy 
amended, is hereby amended by adding-a new paragraph at the enq 
thereof, as follows: 

“When property may be or is transported from point to point 
the United States by rail and water through the Panama (ana! , 
otherwise, the transportation being by a common carrier or carriers C 
and not entirely within the limits of a single State, the Interstate ('o, s 
merce Commission shall have jurisdiction of such transportation i 
of the carriers, both by rail and by water, which may or do engage jy 7 
the same, in the following particulars, in addition to the jurisdictio) 1 
given by the act to regulate commerce, as amended June 18, 1910 

“(a) To establish physical connection between the lines of the ra < 
carrier and the dock of the water carrier by directing the rail car : 
to make suitable connection between its line and a track tracks t 
which have been constructed from the dock to the limits of its rig 
way, or by directing either or both the rail and water carrier, in P 
vidually or in connection with one another, to construct and connect 
with the lines of the rail carrier a spur track or tracks to the dock t 
This provision shall only apply where such connection is reasonably t 
practicable, can be made with safety to the public, and where t ( 
amount of business to be handled is sufficient to justify the outlay 

“The commission shall have full authority to determine the terms 
and conditions upon which these connecting tracks, when constructed t 
shall be operated, and it may, either in the construction or the op 
tion of such tracks, determine what sum shall be paid to or by eit! 
earrier. The provisions of this paragraph shall extend to cases w! 
the dock is owned by other parties than the carrier involved. 

“(b) To establish through routes and maximum joint rates betw 
and over such rail and water lines, and to determine all the terms and 
conditions under which such lines shall be operated in the handling 
the traffic embraced. : 

“(c) To establish maximum proportional rates by rail to and from } 
the ports to which the traffic is brought, or from which it is taken 
the water carrier, and to determine to what traffic and in connect 
with what vessels and upon what terms and conditions. such rates s { 
apply. By proportional rates are meant those which differ I 
corresponding local rates to and from the port and which apply t 
traffic which has been brought to the port or is carried from the port 
by a common carrier by water. 

“(d) If any rail carrier subject to the act to regulate com 
enters into arrangements with any water carrier operating from a | 
in the United States to a foreign country, through the Panama Cana! 
or otherwise, for the handling of through business- between int 
points of the United States and such foreign country, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may require such railway to enter into similar , 
arrangements with any or all other lines of steamships operating fro! 
said port to the same foreign country.” F 

The orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission relating to 
section shall only be made upon formal a or in proceedings i 
on and after full hearing 
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commerce enacted in this section shall be served in the sat 

and enforced by the same penalties and proceedings as are the orders 
the commission made under the provisions of section 15 of the act 
regulate commerce, as amended June 18, 1910, and they m cor 
ditioned for the payment of any sum or the giving of security 
payment of any sum or the discharge of any obligation which may 
required by the terms of said order. 





Panama Canal Tolls and Our Treaty. 





SPEECH 


HON. ADOLPH J. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 21, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 21969) te provide for the opening, mainten 
tection, and operation of the Panama Canal, and the sani! 
government of the Canal Zone. 


Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. SpeaKer: Those who are not acquainted with tl 
fits that the coast States and the steamship compal!!’s 
derive from the canal route might easily be misled by the 
quence and the pleadings of the gentlemén from (2 
Washington, Louisiana, and New York; that the reduc! 
nearly 70 per cent from present freight rates, as well 
terially reduced passenger rates will work hardships uy 
traffic going by the canal route. Every effort is being bi" 


SABATI, 


Will 


+e 


soil 
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«| people into believing that it is necessary for the main- 


isles 
caieil . of our coastwise shipping trade to grant free tolls. 


Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to any subsidy, and I am there- 
‘o obliged to be opposed to free tolls, which means, and is, 


a ‘thetanding the denial on the part of the gentlemen on the 
other side of the isle, a subsidy. 


Refore the completion of the Panama Canal our Government 


will have expended $400.000,000 in building this great project. 
It will cost nearly $20,000,000 annually for operation and main- 
fenance and military protection. Aad this is without taking 


nto 
from year to year for repairs, excavating, strengthening of 
Jams. and removal of slides. Personally, I have always doubted, 
and doubt now, whether or not our country at large will be 
benefited or rewarded by this stupendous expenditure of money. 
Rut I do admit, and must confess, that the coast States, espe- 
cially California, Washington, and New York, and the steamship 
companies will derive great benefit from this project, as it will 
shorten she distance between our Atlantic and Pacific ports by 
about 8.000 miles, thereby reducing the time and cost of trans- 
portation at least two-thirds. 

At present, the average rate of freight transportation between 
San Franeiseo and New York is about $20 per ton. It has been 
testified by experts that this cost will be reduced about 65 per 
cent, which means to about $7 per ton, a net saving on each and 
every ton of nearly $13, and notwithstanding this great reduc- 
tion there are those who are opposed to a toil of 50 cents per 
ton, out of which toll the Government could partially pay the 
operating expenses of the canal. 

The only argument they advance in entertaining free tolls is 
that we must build up our merchant marine. If they are honest 
and really desire to build up our merchant marine, why did they 
yote against the Sims and other amendments, which provided 
that all vessels flying the American flag and engaged in foreign 
trade should be granted free tolls? Their refusal to entertain 
these amendments satisfies me that they are not as anxious to 
see the American flag upon the seas as they would make us 
believe, and they must have other reasons for their insistence 
ipon giving the steamship combine free aceess to the Panama 
Canal route. ‘ 

This steamship combination is to-day, and has been for years, 
enjoying an absolute monopoly of all coastwise trade, and it is 
for this steamship-railroad-owned combination that these gentle- 
men from California, Washington, and New York are pleading 
when they urge free tolls. 

I am of the opinion that it should be our solemn duty to legis- 
late in the interests of the entire people of this country, and not 
for any certain district, section, or special interest. This is 
something that the gentlemen from the States I have nrentioned 
seem to have forgotten. Invariably the majority of those who 

dvocate free tolls are heard upon this floor pleading for special 
legislation, for special districts, special sections of the country, 
ind frequently for special interests; therefore, I am not at all 
surprised at their present attitude. Personally, I do not believe 
ii taxing the people of the entire country for the interests of a 
small section, and especially when even that small section will 
(derive only one-third of the benefit from the desired legislation, 
as ne greater portion will surely remain with the steamship 
combination, 

Some of these gentlemen desire to know who demands that 
tolls be charged, proclaiming loudly that they have not heard 
irom a single city, a single organization, or a single person, ask- 
lig that tolls be charged. That may be true, but they did not 
inform us of the names of the gentlemen, companies, and cor- 
erations that have made demands for free tolls, nor have they 
sven the names of the large number of lobbyists who have been 
Working night and day for free tolls. 

, The people of the United States, who elected us, have a right 
7 believe that without any special requests, appeals, or de- 
a that we will do our duty toward them, and it should, 
nerefore, be unnecessary for them to hold special meetings, 
“Pbolnt special committees, and delegate special lobbyists to 
— us how to vote on questions of justice and righteousness. 

Mr. Speaker, section 11 of this bill provides that no rail- 
o«-owned vessels shall be permitted the use of the canal, and, 
ae as nearly all of the vessels engaged in our coastwise 
oa ‘ire owned or contrdlled by the railroads, it will therefore 
vs hecessary for the railroads to part with this ownership and 

in order that the canal may be opened to such vessels. 


1 
i 


contro 


We can anaite . . 
“itt easily perceive the reason for the anxiety from certain 
lUarters to give free tolls. 


an : With this special privilege the rail- 
_ar “in easily demonstrate greater earning power for all 
oa Vessels, and they accordingly can demand, and will receive, 


| 


sideration the great sums of money that will be required | 
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from 


a much more advantageous price for these vessels 
chasersethan they would if the bill provided for tolls 
No one on this floor has been bold enough to claim that 3 
engaged in our coastwise trade need any additional governmental 
aid. I feel confident that there can be no bold 
maintain that all these coastwise vessels are not operating 
the present time at a fair profit, because the contrary is true 
Evidence produced before our committee on this 
showed clearly that all of the companies in coastwise trade are 
prosperous and have been paying fair dividends and have in- 
creased and built more ships annually. They have been buying 
out new companies and new vessels as soon as they started to 


pur- 
vesse 
one 


so to 


at 


subije cf 


operate. But even if this were not so, should our other indus- 
tries be called on to maintain and aid an industry that can not 
maintain itself? I say, and every honest American will say, 
“No.” We have had our sad and costly experience in aiding and 
assisting our so-called infant industries, that are in reality 
leviathans, now grasping the greater part of the wealth of our 
country, like the tentacles of an octopus. If I thought that our 


country was in danger, or even in need, I would not hesitate a 
moment to vote for any measure to build up or purchase 
auxiliary to our Navy that the united powers of the world 
could not successfully combat. But, Mr. Chairman, we have 
to-day, notwithstanding the views and cries of certain gentle- 
men and the fears expressed by others, enough vessels tlying 
the American flag that can be converted into auxiliaries to our 
Navy to transport all the men, all the coal, and all the provi- 
sions necessary if our Army were enlarged fourfold over its 
present strength. 

The evidence of one gentleman, who represented two 
panies, showed that they alone owned more than 75 
each one over 3,000 tons capacity, flying our flag, that could be 
turned into colliers and Army transports in no time. Person- 
ally I hope and trust that it will never be necessary for this 
Nation to have need for an enlarged Army or an auxiliary 
thereto. 

I maintain and am of the firm opinion that our country has 
done enough for navigation and commerce when we have ex- 
pended the stupendous sum of $400,000,000, more than $1,000,000 
for each and every congressional district in the United States, 


nu 


conl- 


vessels, 


in building this great canal. It comes with might poor grace 
for the gentlemen who represent those that will receive the 
greatest benefit from this great project to insist that the people 
of each congressional district shall be taxed over $90,000 an- 
nually to maintain and operate the canal for the benefit of a 


few, who will be the actual beneficiaries. I have been and am 
now and I shall continue to be against that proposition, believ- 
ing that the least the beneficiaries of this project can do is 
pay the small toll of 50 cents per ton, which will not be enough 
to pay even the actual operating expense in taking v« 
through the canal, to say nothing of the cost of mainte 
and the interest on the vast sum that we will expend i 
pleting this great undertaking. 

Up to now [ have said nothing about the treaty under which 


‘sseis 
ance 


lil- 


Ct 


the canal is being constructed, and I will not at this time say 
whether or not this country has the right under this treaty 
to discriminate against foreign vessels. I believe that every 


Member of this House is capable of construing the treaty with- 
out any aid and assistance from me, but I do desire to refresh 


the minds of some of the Members, and I will, therefore, read 
article 3 of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty: 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nati or 
its citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or cha of 
traffic, or otherwise. Such conditions and such charges of traflic shall 
be just and equitable. 

I direct your attention to this provision of the treaty for the 


reason that I believe that it is the duty of each and every 
nation to honestly and fairly live up to any agreement entered 


into by it, and that we are not in a position to create still 
further resentment against this nation than already exists 
within our neighboring countries. I deem it the duty of this 


Democratic Congress to bring about better and friendlier feel 


ings with other nations that at present exists, and demonstrate 
to the foreign nations that we believe in keeping our faith and 
at all times to deal honorably and fairly with them. 

Only through the following out of such a course can we ever 
expect to again attain the reputation that was irs for more 
thay, 100 years, which reputation, however, has suffered a great 
deal at the hands of the last two Republican administrations. 
Our country is great enough to be mhgnanimous, and give the 


benefit of the doubt, if any exists, to thos: 
trade, and friendship, I am sure, we desire. 


whose commerce, 
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The Metal Schedule. 


SPEECH 
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HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In toe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1912. 


The Tlouse being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18642) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes 


Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I can not hope to add anything to the eluci- 
dation of this question or the details of this bill, which have 
been so ably presented by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. PaLMer]. I have not the time, if I should undertake to 
do so, but I desire here and now, even though I do not have the 
opportunity to complete the argument that I propose to make, 
to say something in reply to what has been suggested by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will feel at liberty to take 
all of the time that he needs. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have only 20 minutes given to me. 

Mr. MANN. Well, we will get the gentleman more time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree 
that the manufacturers of this country have any vested right 
in the protective tariff. I do not agree with the proposition 
that the Congress of the United States, if it has the constitu- 
tional power, has the moral right or the privilege to invest 
manufacturers or people engaged in business with the right to 
bave that business succeed by taxing the consumers of the 
country. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzELL] 
said that no man on this side will be permitted to vote his 
honest conviction upon any paragraph in this bill. I do not 


know where he gets authority to make such a suggestion as | 


that. I am not authorized to speak for anyone but myseif, but 
in the long years which I have served in Congress as a member 
of his party I have never before seen such unanimity, such 
concord between the members of the Democratic Party in this 
House, as that shown when this bill was presented to the caucus 
of that party the other evening. 

We have here a schedule known as the metal schedule—the 
steel and iron schedule—on the basis of which rests in a great 
measure the prosperity of the country, and we are dealing with 
n subject the product and sale of which have made those en- 
gaged in it the most prosperous people in the country. They 
are the people of all others who do not need, who are not en- 
titled by reason of such need, to one particle of protection. I 
do not say this at mere random. I do not say that we have 
gone beyond the principle of enacting a tariff which will pro- 
vide for the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. 

I do not, as a Democrat, concede the right of the American 
manufacturer to have any such thing in his favor. I stand here 
as a Democrat in favor of a tariff in preference to direct taxa- 
tion, but when that tariff is levied, I want to see it levied for 
the purposes of revenue, and I never shall vote for a tariff 
that is levied for the protection of an industry beyond the 
point where it will raise the necessary revenue of this Govern- 
ment when economically administered. That has been the faith 
in which I was born, the faith in which I was reared, the faith 
in which I have lived in public life, and it is the faith in y-hich 
I propose to conduct myself as a Member of Congress. 

It is said we are to bring into competition with Ame ‘ican 
labor the cheap product of European labor in this particular 
branch of industry. The United States Steel Corporation is 
the most gigantic industrial giant on the face of the globe 
to-day. The evidence before the Ways and Means Committee, 
the publications in the magazines, and the evidence before a 
committee authorized by this House to investigate its affairs 
show that it claims to have a capital of nearly $2,000,000,000. 
The very first president of that corporation, in giving evidence 
hefore that committee, stated to that committee that at the 
present time that corporation did not need the tariff to pro- 
tect it from European manufacturers. He stated that even 
taking into consideration the lower scale of wages paid. in 
Germany and England and other countries, that corporatfin, 
nevertheless, could manufacture iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts more cheaply than could any country on the face of the 
globe. I shall put into my remarks the evidence of Mr. Schwab, 
the first president of this corporation, for whose capacity and 
knowledge of the business in every detail the present president 
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of this corporation, Mr. Farrell, on last Wednesday vouched. 
Mr. Schwab appesred before that committee on August 4, 1911, 
and I will quote a statement which is to be found on page 1302 
of the hearings before that committee to investigate the stee] 
corporation. Mr, Schwab had previously stated that they 
could manufacture iron and steel products more cheaply than 
any country in the world, a statement that rather startled the 
Republican members of that committee. Mr. DANForTH asked 
him: 

Even with the added load of, labor? 

He replied: 

Yes; I think the reason for that is because we manufacture in such 
large quantities; we manufacture under the economic conditions that 
I speak of, and our tonnage is so great. 

Though pressed and pressed again by the Republican me. 
bers of that committee to retract that statement, he insisted 
that what he said was true, but that they needed a tariff not for 
the purpose of presently protecting either their labor or the». 
selyes in the manufacture of the products of this great indys. 
try, but for the future. If, perchance, the manufacturers jy 
Germany and England and other foreign countries should pje- 
come so efficient in producing the products of iron and stee! xs 
we are now, he stated that corporation would then need the 
protective tariff, but for the present time, in order to produce 
the products more cheaply than they are produced abroad, it 
was not necessary to have the tariff. So that we have here ay 
industry represented by this great industrial giant, and this 
officer telling the country and the Congress that it does 


MUI 


need a protective tariff in order to manufacture more cheaply 


cratic Party by this bill have brought in a bill which is to carry 
ruin to the American laborer and to destroy industries? Ah, 
says my friend from Indiana, we by this bill give to the steel 
corporation, which has grown to be the great giant of which I 
have spoken, advantage over the independents. Well, inde- 
pendent manufacturers sounds very sweet, but the other day, in 
the inquiry before the same committee to which I have referred 
to investigate the steel corporation, Mr. Farrell, president, said 
the oniy difference between the steel corporation and the 
pendents was that the independents were not stockholders in 
the steel corporation, but they pursued the same policy and t! 
same methods. That is, they had an understanding, written 
times, pools, independents and the steel corporation alike, by 
which they fixed the price of the products manufacture! by 
both, and when it became a little dangerous to have those in 
evidence they burned up the books and they carried thein along 
under gentlemen’s agreements, and when the gentlemen's agree- 
ments became dangerous they then resorted to the famous Gar 
dinners by which to have an understanding. Those are tlie men 
engaged in this business so vital to the welfare and interest of 
our people, who charge that we, the party in power in tls 
House, who have been endeavoring to bring some relief to the 
people in regard to this most important schedule, which affects 
the smallest implement of agriculture and household affairs up 
to the greatest, they charge that we are to bring ruin and de 
struction upon the labor of the country, these men who by rea- 
son of an unnecessary, unwholesome, and vicious protective 
system have been able to enlarge their business until its pro 
portions startle not only the American people, but attract the 
attention of the world. For myself, I think that these meu 
who have grown rich and powerful and strong in the commercial 
world, who thus declare publicly that they do not need the pro 
tective tariff to enable them to pay the present prices for labor 
and to compete in the markets at home and in the mar<ets o! 
the world should at least have a fair proportion of these faxes 
and burdens which have hitherto been borne by the people taken 
away and that the people should for once be considered by the 
House of Representatives. 

But it is said, Mr. Chairman, that we are hasty, that we are 
proceeding without information, that we have not waited for 
the fulminations of the Tariff Board. There is always sem 
reason presented why the burden of taxes upon the backs of 
the people should not be removed, especially by those who are 
benefited by them. I do not mean any reflection upon any °! 
them; not at all; but they were appointed, and not until they be 
gan to serve, neither in business nor in professional life did they 
ever attain the position of being experts*upon the tariff. But we 
are to wait; we, the constitutional body of Congress, upon w!}0"". 
by our oaths and obligations, are imposed the duty of revisits 
the tariff; we are to transfer it to a tariff board most of wlios 
members are unknown, at least to fame or tariff fame, )""' 
recently. For myself I do not believe that these men hav: been 
or will be able to give any better reasons than have been <'v°! 
by Members of Congress heretofore or by our own Members © 
Congress why the tariff schedules should not be revised. 4?” 





at home than they can abroad. 
What, then, becomes-of that great proposition that the Demo- 

































































« to surrender my obligation and my duty as a Member 
- House and as a representative of my constituents who 
vitally interested in the reduction of this schedule to 
-s. convictions, or the suggestions of five men composing 
riff Board, nor am I willing to say I will wait supinely 
back when I ean hear from all over the country, from 
mountains to the seaboard, everywhere, the people clamor- 
ing for the reduction of the tariff rates in the existing law. 
N ‘Ir. Chairman, one other thing: The proofs before the 
Ways and Means Committee, the proof accumulated everywhere, 
of before the committee to investigate the steel cor- 
shows that with this protection now existing under 
with these special privileges and taxes given to them 
eress, that the foreigner receives more benefit in the 
prices than does the home consumer. 
. matter of steel rails, the evidence of last Wednesday 
t at the mills of the steel corporation the price of stand- 
| rails to be shipped abroad was $24.72, while the men 
sho buy them to be used in the United States had to pay $28, 
and that has been the price for nearly 15 years. So, that we 


this 


Ww 


hay » this system of taxation, by what you call the “ pro- | 


ystem,” built up these great trusts and combinations 
them the power to exact from the American consumer 
that does not simply represent the difference in the 
bor abroad and here, but which enables them to so 
he price of production, even with the high-paid labor, 


And w 1 they have done all these things, when they have 
rot | competition, when they have contracted the production 
rticle, when they have had agreements both between 
ndents and the trusts—if I may call it so, not wish- 

y designate it in that way in any criminal sense—when 
y have done all that, when they have exploited the American 


protect the American workingman and American 
urer, is used to sell to the hated foreigner our products 
e far below that at which they are sold to the American 
If that be the protective policy of the Republican 
the United States, it does net meet my approval. 


tariff is a tax, and should be so called whenever it is | 


to by citizens of our Republic. Were it always called 
ght name, the people would the more quickly respond 
the iniquitous favoritisms of the tariff and the more quickly 
upon more effective and more righteous methods of 
the ta levied by Government. Congress was 
the power to tax by the Constitution, and under the 
f the word “tariff” the power has been most seriously 
Congress was given the right to levy and collect taxes 
rtain limitations, and the tariff is one of the forms of 
eserved to Congress and is levied upon imports. 
ustice Marshall has truly said that the power to tax 
ie power to destroy, and this dictum was afterwards 
Chief Justice Fuller. 
ss has the constitutional right to tax imports to raise 
or the support of government, but it has no constitu- 
irrant to tax in order to protect certain industries or 
ntee profits to any industry. The power to tax is lim- 
revenue demands of a government economically 
ered, and excludes every tariff for protection and every 
» equalize profits. What is a tariff for protection? The 
) the Dingley tariff law read: “An act to provide revenue 
or the Government and to encourage the industries 
ited States.” The title to the Payne law read: “An act to 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries 
» United States, and for other purposes.” What do these 
mean? The tax is levied (1) for revenue, and (2) to 
or protect industries. How are industries to be 
sed or protected? The Republican Party answers by 
« higher rates upon foreign goods than a pure revenue 
s, with the avowed purpose of keeping all foreign goods 
come in competition with domestic goods. The effect 
\ws is. and always has been, to enable domestic manu- 
to raise prices upon heme consumers. At first this 
* was given them on the plea that they were weak— 
n the industrial world—then when they grew stronger 
iceded no help whatever they would not be weaned, but 
(a rate high enough to equalize the difference between 
(| foreign preduetion, and, later, the monstrous demand 
ranty of profits. In other words, Congress has for 50 
vt - rcised the right to tax on the ground of helping private 
a “US to a competence, a right denied by every court of 
the ( and obnoxious to every right-thinking individual. It 
~ to tax the whole people to help a few individuals to 
Joothold in the commerce of the world. It is absolutely 
Wicked to tax all the people in order to giv 
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claim, to less than the cost of producing it abroad. | 


nd kept out the foreign dealers, this protective tariff, | 
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profits not earned, and which the recipients would not have 
but for the operation of law. 


Congress has no right to tax all the people to help a few—to 
encourage a few or to protect a few; neither has it a right to 
tax all to guarantee the profits of a favored set of men. Who 


guarantees the profits of the farmer? God and the farmer's 
mind and brawn. Who guarantees the merchant's profits, the 
laborer’s, the doctor's, the clerk’s, the teacher’s, and so on to 
the end? These must all attend to their own affairs, secure 
what they can by their own efforts, and stand or fall as the 
current moves. No tariff law is written for them, and no tariff 
law should be written to aid, encourage, or protect any indus- 
try. “I am in favor of a tariff for revenue and a tariff for 
revenue alone, but am unalterably opposed to the Republican 
scheme of taxation which takes private property, daily and 
hourly, not for public uses, but for private uses, without any 
compensation of any kind. I am opposed to the plan of plunder 
ing the people to enrich the manufacturing class. <A tariff for 
anything else than revenue is outside the traditions and prin 
ciples of the Democratic Party and at war with its pledges and 
history. It is foreign to our platform. We have pledged our 
selves to the people who elected us to revise the tariff to a strict 
revenue basis, and I for one shall vote to redeem the pledge. 
UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF PROTECTIVE TAXATION 

I do not believe that either openly or in disguise we have any 
power whatever under the taxing and revenue clauses of the 
Constitution to place a prohibitive duty upon importations to 
protect the industries and manufactories of this country. This 
is the faith that I was born in and this is the faith that I hope 
to die in if the Constitution shall still survive at the period of 
my demise, and in order to show that this is the 
of our institutions, I now read a few lines from authorities a 
great as any that exist upon the subject. These are the words. 
I read first from Tucker on the Constitution: 


genuine creed 
e 








The power granted as a means of revenue can not |! rted f n 
this legitimate purpose by the indirect use of it to do \ t Congress 
has no power to do by direct taxation The end is not ! imate, and 
therefore the law is not constitutional. It is true that where the law 
merely imposes the tax without disclosing the indirect purpo 5 
imposition the courts may have no right to declare the law unconstit 
tional, though if the purpose were disclosed on the face of the t tl 
courts would do so. 

And now, again quoting from Judge Cooley, I read the fol- 
lowing extract: 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than the raising f 
revenue for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has 
not this basis is tyrannical and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore, 
the purpose of which is not to raise revenue but to discourag ra 
indirectly to prohibit some particular import for the benefit of me 
home manufacture may well be questioned as being merely colora 
and therefore not warranted by constitutional principles. As it is a 
duty from which revenue may be derived, the judicial power, where thx 
motive of laying does not appear on the face of the act, can not con 
demn it as being unconstitutional; but it is none the k a v ition 
of the Constitution by the legislator who knows its object and levi the 


duty from 


a motive not justified by 
WHAT HAVE 


the Constitution. 

WE DONE? 

At the last session we passed a free-list bill, to place on the 
free list agricultural implements, cotton bagging, cotton 
leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, 
timber, lumber, 


‘ 
Lies, 


sewing machines, salt, and other articles I 
spoke and voted for the bill. We as Democrats passed it, but 
the President of the United States, planting himself squarely in 
the camp of intrenched interests, vetoed the bill. We passed a 


1 « 
A « 


bill reducing the tariff on woo 
it and voted’ for it. 

We passed a bill lowering the rates of the cotton schedule, 
| which, in turn, was vetoed by the President. We gave the peo- 
| ple relief, as we had promised to do, but the President denied 
the people the relief they demanded and is accountable solely 
and alone for the failure of the legislation. 

oUR P PURPOSE 


ind woolen goods. I spoke for 
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e a class of people | words, since iron making was first started in America. 


We are here to-day to carry out our pledges to the people, 
and we will be here until every bill we have offered shall be 
| enacted into law. The people have demanded these laws, dl 
| if the present President can not sign the bills we offer him the 

people will elect another-man more in accord with themselves 
and whose heart and soul will respond to the popular will rather 
than to the demands of trusts and the tariff-fed barons of the 
country. The bill before the House at the present time 
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is one 
to revise downward certainly and unequivocally the iron and 
steel schedule. For a moment let us look at the growth of the 


industry. 
EVOLUTION OF THE DECADE 
The Statistical Abstract for 1910 gives the pig-iron production 
of the United States for the 10 years 1901 1910 at more than 
211,314,000 long tons, or an output for this decade greater than 
the output of iron ore for the previous 100 years, or, in other 
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same rate of growth is given for the semifinished and the fin- 
ished products of iron and steel; the same condition of affairs 
exists in copper and spelter and in almost every other metal. 
This is tremendous evolution, or revolution, in the iron and 
steel business, the stimulus being almost exclusively due to 
causes either outside the tariff, so far as the needs of business 
demands protection, or largely due to the tariff, if enormous and 
exorbitant profits to trusts be considered as the logical out- 
crowth of the protective wall. 

Had there been no tariff, or, better still, a tariff for revenue 
only, the different and better processes of mining and manu- 
facturing would have gone on just the same; new fields of 
deposit would have been exploited and mined just the same; 
new methods of handling and marketing would have come into 
play just as they have done, and the tremendous evolution 
would have been the same, or nearly so. 

PROFITS 

Profits to trusts would have been less, but still great enough 
to employ the same capital and labor as is now employed, with 
a larger prosperity for the consumer and the country at large. 
The United States Steel Corporation, according to its own 
reports, has earned from 1901 to 1910, both inclusive, the enor- 
mous sum of $1,206,159,765, or more than the estimated true 


value of all the real property and improvements in the State | 


of Georgia in 1900, plus the value of all its live stock, farm 
implements and machinery, manufacturing machinery, tools 
and implements, all its gold and silver bullion, all its railroads 
and equipments, all its street railways, shipping, waterworks, and 
so forth, and all its other property of all and every kind what- 
scever. In 16 years one trust, backed by the favoritism of an 
unjust law, has earned more than all the people of Georgia, 


years. This of itself is a valid indictment against the tariff 
tax and of the gigantic monopoly created by that tax; but when 
we consider the enormous »rofits of this concern—the un- 
righteous, illicit, and damnable distribution of its gains—the 
indictment becomes blacker and the system that produces it all 
the more wicked and wrong. 

The total assets of the Steel Trust are in the neighborhood of 
$1,800,000,000. The undivided surplus on December 31, 1908, accu- 
mulated in seven years, was $133,415,214, or enough to pay 33 per 
cent dividend on the preferred stock. The surplus has accrued 
after a regular dividend payment of 7 per cent each year on the 
preferred stock, a smaller dividend on the common, the pay- 
ment of a salary to one man of about 10 times the salary of 
the President of the United States, other salaries beyond the 
merits of any man, the payments of betterments of a royal 
kind, and the purchase of other plants that stand in the way of 
this greatest of all trusts in its march to a complete stifling of 
competition and the absorption of all iron and coal properties in 
the land. Its capital stock is largely watered, and its divi- 
dends, though nominally small, are really excessive. Its net 
income in 1906 was $160,000,000; in 1907, $170,000,000: and in 
1908, $95,000,000. Judge Gary, when before the committee to 
investigate the Steel Trust, June 8, 1911, gave the capital of 
the trust, as follows: 

On December 31, 1910, the total amount of outstanding stock was— 
( onmon 
Preferred 
Bonds of corporation 
Bends of subsidiary companies 


i esceelalige cca ita . $508, 302, 500 
had hee eideiadeeamiiaiadienas 360, 281, 100 


Total : . . ---. 1, 464, 903, 100 
This was issued in exchange for $894.96S,000 shares of stecks 
and bonds of the constituent companies, or more than 70 per 
cent water. Moody, in his Truth About Trusts, gave the orig- 
inal capital of the trust at its formation at $1,297,184,170 in 
exchange for $S894.968,S00 stocks and bonds of the constitu- 
eut companies. Thus the new capital exceeded the old by 
$402,195,370, an increase of 45 per cent, due to water alone. 
Judge Gary stated that the dividends at the end of 1910 for 
9} years had been as follows: 


On preferred stock, $269,414,628, or 683 .per cent; on common stock, 
$129,512,257, or 244 per cent 


Besides these divided profits the undivided profits were—for better- 
ments, $400,000,000; undivided surplus, $153,415,214: or a _ total 
profit of $931,415,214 on a property that cost in reality $894,968,G00. 

Truly, the Steel Trust has prospered under high tariff laws, 
and is certainly able to take care of itself. 

REASONS WHY WE CAN PRODUCE IRON AND STEEL AS CHEAPLY AS, IF 
NOT CHEAPER THAN, ANY COUNTRY UPON THE GLOBE. 

1. The abundance and variety of our ore. 

2. The abundance of our coal and its proximity to our iron 
fields. 

8. Our superior transportation system. 

4. The activity of the American brain in inventions. 


———» 


5. The wonderful advance in processes open as well to us 
as others. 
3. The indomitable enterprise of our business men. 
. The superior intelligence of our labor. 


Our vast resources in agriculture and all other fields 


os 


r= 


9%. The present splendid condition of our iron and stee! jp. 
dustry. 

Let us look at this item a little more closely. In Metal Statis. 
tics, a volume printed by the American Metal Market (Co. we 
are shown what we produce in the metal field and its relatiyity 


to the world’s production. 





= PTO- | The world, APP TOX:- 
uetion, 1909 . t 
199, | _ 
| -—-| cea 

ee ee ee tons__| 51,750,000 | 765,000,000 1 to 15 
I i i Na a do_...| 25,795,000 | 390,000,000 l to 16 
I do....| 14,493,000 95, 000,000 lto 7 
gg ESS do....| 9,330,000 | 160,000,000 1 to 18 
a se ee eee See Ter do._..| 24,000,000 | 260,000,000 ltou 
Bessemer steel] rails._................... do....| 1,800,000 | 57,000,000 1 to 8 
Open-hearth steel rails__..............-- do_...| 1,256,000 | 2,750,000 lto 2 
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Giveieturnl shapes... <<... cececcn od do....| 2,275,000 22,000 , 000 l to 10 
I cen tiped tid cocaine kegs_-| 1,207,000 | 200,000,000 |__ 
Sia ee do_...| 14,000,000 | 172,000,000 lt 9 

5 Ie ios atieakovb etbesed tons.) 613,000 | 6,100,000 l to 10 
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A tenth reason for our ability to manufacture cheaply is our 


| export trade. It is submitted that, if our iron and steel mills 


supply to the fullest extent the enormous demands of our home 
market and then push out into the world and secure a fair por- 


| tion of that trade, they are able to compete; and ff in that 
2,600,000 strong, have been able to amass as property in 179 | 


struggle they secure not only a fair portion, but an extremely 
large trade, that they are fully able to take care of themselves. 
WHAT THE ENGLISH PRESS SAY. 

Before going into this export business, however, it may be 
well to see how our English neighbors look upon our busiless 
activities. 

The Manchester Guardian of January 2, 1912, in commenting 
on the iron and steel imports into England for the year 101), 
says: 

The import business in semistee] has increased very seriously during 
the year. In 1910 the differences between the prices at which foreign 
and English billets were sold declined, and as a consequence there was 
no expansion in the quantities brought from abroad into this country, 


| but during 1911 English makers endeavored to maintain their prices in 
| face of a fall in America and on the Continent, and the result has been 


* dntie 465, 189, 500 | 
131, 130, 000 | 


a very considerable increase {n the imports. At times there has been a 
difference of as much as 7s. ($1.68) per ton between English and f reig 
billets, and as we write the difference is fully 5s. ($1.40) per ton. The 
year 1911 will show an increase of about 75 per cent in all classes of 
semisteel imports, mainly as a consequence of the inability or unwill 
ingness of British steel manufacturers to take steps for the protection 
of their business in the half-finished material. One excuse may perh 
be made for them, that their finished-steel business was much |! 
profitable and they could afford to neglect the half-finished bran: 

This proves that our mills in 1911 sold to England the half- 
finished products—hillets, tees, joists, channels, bars, hoops, and 
plates—at a price less than the English price. In other words, 
our iron and steel mills were able to compete with the iron and 
steel industries of England, and therefore need no protection. 

STEEL REBATES IN ENGLAND. 
The Manchester Guardian of January 2, 1912, says: 
One of the most prominent features of the year's trade has been the 








| attempt to introduce the system of deferred rebates into the steel trace 
of the country and the outburst of hostility on the part of the merchant 
trade. It is not yet knewn whether the merchants will be able t rce 
steel makers to abandon the project. If they fail, one would s y 
be rash in prophesying that within five years the imports of au 


steel into Great Britain will be doubled, if not trebled. 

Proving clearly the ability of our steel makers to compete 
with all the world. Proving also that the methods 
Steel Trust have aroused the greed of English steel n 
leading them to a form of rebates. 

STEEL RAILS. 

English steel makers are losing their over-sea trade 
road rails and American makers are getting it. Hear the Mean 
chester Guardian of January 2, 1912: 

Last year the tendency to decline in the export trade in s rails 
was commented upon, and it was suggested that there was an : 
tion here with certain restrictive international agreements 5 
1911 the total exports of steel rails will fall short of the ; 
figures of 1910 by another 100,000 tons. This foreign trade has 
shrunk to such small proportions that it really does not seem ra 
taking into consideration. 

PIG IRON. 


The Yorkshire Observer of December 28, 1911, said: 


The export figures for pig fron ferm interesting reading. § (°' 
once Cleveland’s best customer, is taking less than one-third 
quantity it used to take, mainly on account of the growth of tl 
and steel trades in that country. For the same reason a mu‘ 
quantity is being sent to the United States. 
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Of what use is it, then, to say that we can not compete with 

ereat industries abroad, and that our infant industries must be 

ted in the face of the facts stated by these reputable 

The Manchester Guardian of January 2, 1912, has 
this to say of the American trade: 

probable that the American iron trade has never passed through 

ith less variation in values than during 1911. In the previous 

prices came down about $3.25 to $4 a ton. (The paper else- 

tributes this to the Government's going after the trusts.) In 

loss was trifling, and in forge iron there was no loss at ell. 


Us? 





; of forge iron in America may perhaps be used to confirm the | 


that finished iron is coming more into use again as compared 
shed steel. 
ihe year 1911 a better business was done in the importation 
steel from America. More tham once the market for billets 
ken down by cheap offers from the States, and even now, when 
et all caleulations. American semisteel was quoted at $25.40 
ginning of th® year, while the price at the end of the year is 
s21.40, so that the fall in this material has been very much 
in proportion than in foundry iron. The Welsh midland and 
steel districts have all benefited from the use of American 
ets this year, and the importations have enabled steel makers to 
t a mergin of profit upon finished steel which has been emi- 
itisfactory. 
In the face of these facts the Payne tariff tax on sheet steel 
ites in 1911 averaged 23.54 per cent; ingots, 21.77 per cent; 
ul or seroll iron or steel, 38.60 per cent; cogged blooms 
lway wheels or tires, 46.79 per cent; bars and billets, 
ner cent. Of slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms of iron 
‘ bars or billets we imported about 98 tons, worth $3.356, 
d collected duties thereon of $793, while we exported, in 1910, 
worth $648,000, which was increased in 1911 to 
G tons, worth $691,770. 


ler shire 


51 tons, 


Our export trade of iron and steel and manufactures in 1910 
d 1911, as taken from the monthly reports of commerce and 


and imported merchandise entered for consumption in 
» United States, issued by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor: 





is more confident, there are fears that America may step in | 


| none of 


Items. ‘ 1910 1911 

TOD OFG...... .nauduedieaentetdaaieins aise aes nada Rai $1,637,000 | $2,496,291 
Pi fOr... ccacconbane Miesbede cichassks a 1,353,589 2,475,000 
s GE Wise eetnkssdanaewissseennuaaeeaceee 281,825 | 794,686 
ee acne 648,965 | 691,770 

Wnatrs watts cebee afaeledc¥ebieaseenweee 798,193 529, 204 

s of steel A ME STOLE ROPE A TS 3,468,473 | 4,486,705 

and blooms of stee! to | 

Pe ee og ee 836,631 | 2,983,876 

SEES TRE RR EY TEA ER 306,268 | 1,113,957 

FS ere eon cea ated 49,666 | 1,73 

S r railways to— | 

 ichatesliatin otane snmets notin oda | 919,315 | 1,168,000 | 

oy ee RS EES ee PeTiSS 600.000 | 460,000 
Mexi Scie fete es et ation Ate aaa 1,916,640 | 1,854,484 
Soe. MARRS BS RR ee se 1,150,046 | 962,000 
South Amevtems | oe eo oe avnccocnccecccanccccd SUR £,000:60'1 
CUPRR...< cen chtenaaee See toatl eee re 8s Ge | 363,724 | 1,467,337 | 

0 sia Lae aeanaan bead Actas . een | 1,761,174} 2,341,650 
Other rs 8 ee et ee ee 76,816 424,139 

Seppe) = ee ee eS eee ee 10,546,000 | 11,377,444 

INi0 we imported $144,235 worth of steel rails and ex- 
ported $10,546,000; in 1911 the import was $107,567, as against 
1 export value of $11,377,444. The duty on imports was $3.92 


i ton, which, as admitted by Judge Gary, was of no advantage 
to the Steel Trust so far as protecting them from foreign compe- 


lition was concerned. It enabled the trust, however, to stand 
at on the rate $28 a ton to consumers in America—a rate that 
S remained unchanged for so long that steel makers look 

as sacred—and which enables them to collect about 

t nh as unearned tariff profit from the consumers in the 
am rket and which, in the end, the people must pay, 


: ling to the Statistical Abstract of the United States we 
miuced of steel rails from 1900 to the end of 1909, 10 years, 


-047,000 tons of steel rails for railways. A rake-off of $4 a ton 
ler the guise of a tariff tax of $3.92 a ton shows a very hand- 
some ofit for the Steel Trust on this item alone. The tariff 
‘, however, was only made $3.92 in 1909, so that the true rake- 
0 s 87.84 for all this 10 years. This is a fair instance of the 
stce done the people whenever the Government attempts to 
slarmitee profits under the guise of a tax and shows also how 
ilionaires are made. Fully $20,000,000 a year have been 
ig trom the people and given to the steel kings on the single 
f railroad rails. 
: Sheets and plates. 
} | 
110 =| = 1911 

OR... eens ta we) we | $5,860,526 | $6,545,585 
odbc didbSaeincalsbbinlacaentetibidiewne 6,120,065 8,563,840 
vavipeghh stipe asia e g 912,171 2,489,094 
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In 1910 we imported less than $500,000 worth of sheets and 
plates of iron’ and steel and exported $11,980,000. Our tariff 
tax ran from 19 to 54 per cent on the imports, and this rate 
should be reduced to a flat rate of about 10 per cent 
need no governmental aid and are abundantly 
sheets and plates as cheap as any milis on earth. Of tin plate 
we imported $4,358,777 in 1910, collecting a duty of $1,882,891, 
a large part of which was given to the Oil Trust and the Beef 
Trust in the form of drawbacks. 


rane enh 
rhe mills 


to make 


able 





Structural iron and steel 

1910 1911 

rane eee bs 2A ot SS aa $2 84 ¢ ) 
To Mexico Dustid nine Lae “ 81 l 4 

/ PARE Si ie ea eee tay agains {83,1 S14 

. i Oh “ip ih aane nape 5 aE 

| To Japan_. ia BEE ASTER SS: 158 , 968 4; 
To British Oceania__...._.... 7S Aare Se 147,184 288 t 
reg Nae me q 87,751 Is t 

To rn ll 1,1 

CU Mt Se ire Et a he », 800 551 8,683,851 


In 1910 we imported less than $300,000 worth of structural 
iron and steel at from 30 to 32 per cent tax. How 
in under the basket clause at 45 per cent can not be given with 
exactitude. Enough is shown, however, to convince any candid 
mind that a very small rate of duty on building forms should 


much came 





be laid and that our iron makers can manufacture and are 
manufacturing this article as cheaply as any manufacturers in 
the world. 
Wire. 
1910 1911 
ES gre a ge 8 ne Be $4,399 311 $4,643,391 
a ede eer ee Fe 4,074 7 
Ri) ee dS A) le  <. x 966 10,199, 968 
We imported in 1910 and 1911 as follows: 
1910 1911 
i ard hates noite iia nse i cae en nw ) St 
ate lca ini eigenen chess in Scdsdechehcnsinse indian 871.568 1,1 ? 
Sd ae ci Rig  Me . Be eT Fm bee 872,1 ] Si 


The tax on barbed wire was 7.77 per cent—a low rate, but 

it is imported. I favor putting barbed wire and all 
fencing wire on the free list, and so voted at the last session of 
Congress for a bill which President Taft 


vetoed. I favor s 
reduction of all taxes on articles of general use among the 
people, while the President opposed such a reduction until such 


time as some extraneous beard should recommend the reduction 
or until the interests—secing the handwriting on the wal! 
should agree to give up a part of their unrighteous gains. The 
tax on other wire runs from 35 to 42 per cent al 
heavy expense on the home market, the one specially givea over 
by protectionists to the Wire Trust to pillage at ple 

We exported wire to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, 
other South American countries, British Oceania, British Africa, 
2nd nearly every other country on the globe. The fact that w 
sold nearly $2,327,000 worth of wire in 1911 in British colonies 


oO Mi entails a 


isure 


outside of British Nerth America shows that our wire makers 
| are equal to any in the world and need no artificial tariff tax to 
help them on to trade. 
Builders’ hardware and tools 
l 1911 
Locks, hinges, and other builders’ hardware...........| $6,561,15 . 
ee ee . nena an ae 7 119,48 s 
pT eee a ie ns 6, 679,8 8.1 
OE Se tdestathedicindsncs dks dic tentbwentectunseect 14 4 17,064,813 
In 1910 we imported $1,691 worth of hammers, sledges, track 
tools, wedges, and crowbars of iron and steel at 17.57 per cent 


| $57,660 worth of saws at 24.75 per cent; 


| on these articles can not be justified. 


tariff tax ; $77,406 worth of nippers and plier 


Ss at 60.65 per cent; 
all told, than 


These high taxes 


iess 


$150,000 import against a $14,160,459 export. 
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$410,291 


NF IIE os aes coccnunedesreieiee eee $367 ,453 
Castings_.............. Siadibibdhtddmdd dabnd thea aaetl ee | 2,061,028 | 3,213,737 
I sais icticc iinet cag i i a a ie 906, 683 1,083 ,891 
Fe lik i iacinin iii iinipaaiiteeaitai tna ieee eae ee | 2,373,666 | 2,916,217 


| 


Our imports of car wheels were so small as not to be sepa- 
rately considered by our Treasury accountants in their reports. 
We imported in 1910 $306,048 worth of castings, at 12.11 per 
cent tax. In cutlery we imported in the same year $1,817,120, 
or about twice our exports. The tariff tax on cutlery averaged 
64.95 per cent, which enabled our home manufacturers to 
advance the price on every set of knives and forks used in the 
land and on every jackknife in every boy’s pocket. Penknives 
that cost abroad $1.25 to $3 a dozen are taxed 89.55 per cent, 
so that a knife that costs an English boy 15 cents will cost the 
American lad 30 cents, and possibly not be as good a knife. 
Scissors are taxed 52.10 per cent, which enables our scissors 
factories to get 75 cents for an article legitimately worth 
but 50 cents; ivory-handled carving knives are taxed 95 per 
cent, while common bone-handled knives must pay 45 per cent, 
and they may pay 76 per cent; razors costing abroad from $3 
2 dozen up are taxed 75.81 per cent. Of firearms we imported 
in 1910 $245,223 worth, at an average tax of 37.30 per cent. 

Machinery, machines, and parts. 





























| 1910 1911 
B= ; ae 
a al tan et lel ees ated $845, 802 
ELEN STELLA AIEAL ecinaiteiaetaiecndne 175,461 | 
RINNE a ee 8 ee ee ee $2,920,517 3,224,886 | 
ITTY MUN a nn hccteeceneninels 6,048 , 263 8,024,628 
ee IO i. aicntiueectstntninniniiiaiiniie dimples 6,975,508 9,626,965 | 
Mining mac IO istic nhc ach eegedainticsnmaaeetiehads li ieaetiatiaaetiinedel 5, 400,420 7,017,486 | 
Pe CE 5 oe ei ee ee er ee | 2,065,299 | 2,854,210 | 
i NE a ccintbinncnttinnsddnishiniicmtietleiniiadiadia |} 8,110,908 | 3,562,458 
ne SANG oo bi, 5 ions cnt neniedba snes enuiamnen a de ta | 616,187 
nk lilt SE TEA Ratt SA ESRI candindebaeeder | 1,239,789 | 1,633,670 
Steams GPE, LOCO VOR ono ccciccncnccececccscuceses | 2,404,619 | 3,953,648 
a Se III in <2 Sin, istics, decanicsthteaban ence kao iene | 8,098,785 | 4,042,793 
Traction engines................ Sientinanaemnmemmnbedabiineiin | 2,333,803 3,627 ,837 
ne ee _|  9°590;789 | 
AEE GEE GREE. nc cent bntttttintbbcidbakddddattnidiiatinids | 8,741,290 | 4,424,303 | 
STI TIIIINII sclisicsneeestesiitesintatetiahbencialaietidead niaetacianncidnitaliidigateatuniatial {| 8,239,510 9,778,498 
Windmill is tik asta en ceilings esetnehaitinsGididlibakbai>satidipinitien iis 1,484,813 1,929 ,921 
eee ED NINN TP... «ss ancain exatmninitnetiiniasiaensineiieenediobintd 1,242,841 | 1,827 ,963 | 
SE Se TRIES vic. c jn vcbnnddamvcdibstnibionicnedsent eee 24,497,744 | 
OEE CREED 5 cnn wctnencesdinsadtemsandibiewed 79,899,361 | 104,528,722 | 
In 1910 our imports of machinery were: 
Cash veptetere, at 80 Ser Cet. Qn annie eccceetice maces $1, 776 | 
Iimbroidery and lace machines, at 45 per cent--.--._.---_ 89, 467 | 
Re, Ee ee 37, 835 | 
Bern te °C Oe I I avis reniecceertnnecnnttatcinnncagerin en metpiiieitiants 177, 002 
PERO DESIRE, Ge Be POP BNR tb wctcennboseeaken 30, 001 
Sewiak seckines, at BO Mer Clo cides ede dd 76, 964 
Stenss eniines, ob: BO. O00 CUR sctecttetnetebeteiodenn 90, 476 
py ey a Ee RS ee 4, 339 
LAROtVOS MiRCRINES, BE DU POP CtNG..n cnc cnicceenesonsne 494 
err ene eRe ee. CORE oc a cbetienndicisainbndadisnedl 838 
AM ether eunchiners, 06 45 Bet CORB. ccicccntsincnsnwtonoe 8, 466, 208 | 
Lace-making machines, free of duty...................---- 1, 297, 785 | 
Tate, Pree WE Gai 5 TOR isc cect testes cccaineticineeeisbail 1, 309, 972 | 
Average, 44.29 per cent ‘ snl eterna Cictihip en titinettitnetal 8, 974, 473 
fyery Southern man is interested in a reduction of duty on 
machinery, as is every man in the country. We of the South | 
raise the cotton of the world and are interested in manufac- | 
turing it into finished products near the farms upon whieh it 
grew. Our factories are handicapped severely in the item of | 


first cost by this basket clause of 45 per cent on machinery. In 
a cotton or woolen factory the machinery forms a very large 
element of initial cost, and the Tariff Board informs us that 80 
per cent of this machinery is imported; its value runs all the 


way from $50,000 to more than a million. Take a mill calling | 
for machinery worth $100,000 in England, and which but for | 


the tariff tax would cost but little more than $100,000 in 


America, yet through the 45 per cent clause of the law this | 


achinery bought in England for $100,000 costs the buyer, 
without freight, after settling with Uncle Sam, $145,000: and 
the American manufacturer can not make the goods: but if he 
ean his price will be from $140,000 to $150,000. The tariff adds 
io the price of everything. The Tariff Board finds the differénce 
between the cost of mills here and abroad in figures as follows: 

Woolen mill, cost in United States, $506,941; same in England, 
§$542.259. 

Combis plant, cost in United States, $200,158; same in England, 
£163,008 

Worsted plant (5.400 spindles), cost in United States, $203,996: 
same in England, $125,569 

Worsted-weaving plant (100 looms), cost in United States, $333,678; 


same in England, $233,379. 





| revolving top flat cards (probably 45 inches), $4 
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Our export table shows that wherever machinery is used the 
American brand is offered, our manufacturers not only holding 
their market, but increasing it against the combined energies 
and talents of the shrewdest competitors of the world. The tax 
on machinery should be cut deep, not only in the interest of 
revenue, but especially in the interest of our growing industries 
throughout the land. 

HIGH COST OF MACHINERY. 


On July 31, 1911, I had a letter from Mr. G. G. Jordan. a 
prominent manufacturer of my State, inserted in the Recorp 
r . . . : . . 
This letter dealt with the burdens unnecessarily inflicted on 
the cotton manufacturers of the South. I can not insert |] 
of this letter at this place, but will make an extract from it 
showing that the tariff inflicts a great burden upon our fac. 
tories: ° 

These burdens, particularly in the matter of high cost of machin: ry, 
are probably the most serious which American mills must contend with’ 
Practically the direct effect of the high cost of machinery makes it 
necessary to employ almost double the capital needed in estab!!shing 
foreign mills, and American mills must earn from 60 to 80 per cent 
more per spindle in order to secure a fair return on the investment over 
European mills, 

COST OF MACHINERY. 

As you will see in the foregoing, the cost of cotton-mill machinery 

is about 50 per cent of the cost of the plant. The duty on this is 45 


| per cent, and builders expect a profit of 2. to 30 per cent. The cost of 


building the mill depends somewhat upon local conditions and v 
upon the product to be manufactured. The textile machinery proper 
for a 10,000-spindle sheeting mill in this territory will vary from $10 
to $15 per spindle, depending upon the weight of the goods and the 
kind of looms used. Freight cost is quite an important item, and box- 
ing charges and erection figure to a certain extent. The total cost of 
a 10,000-spindle sheeting mill complete will vary from $25 to £32 
per spindle, dependent upon the items referred to previously, as well 
as the character of pores machinery and equipment. A yarn mi! 
usually costs more than a plain-cloth mill, owing to the expensive ma 
chinery necessarily to put the yarn into marketable form, if one is to 
get the best results. © it is practically impossible to build any kind 
or size of a mill for less than about $20 per spindle, and the average 
mill a in the South in recent years has cost from $25 to $30 per 
spindle. 

Mills to make colored goods cost from $32 to $40 per spindle, ’ 
mills for duck, cordage, and other heavy goods cost from $35 $50 
per spindle. 

An examination into the testimony of some of the experts of th 
Department of Commerce and Labor, who have been abroad examining 
into the cotton-goods situation, discloses— 


And, primarily, let it be remembered that 95 per cent of the A: 
can cotton mills are built by what is known as “ slow-burning mill 
construction.” 

Wiliam Whittam, jr., special agent, says: “ Lancashire mills are 
built from a combination of steel, iron, brick, and concrete, kn 


fireproof construction.” 
“A mule spinning mill on, say, 50s carded, which formerly cost $5.2( 


per spindle, now costs $7.30 per spindle. The capital stock of a 
100,000-spindle mill was fixed at $500,000.” 
Now, using the cheaper mill construction In vogue in America, no 


one would attempt to build a mill here on 50s carded mule spun yarn 
for less than $20 per spindle, and an American mill having 1()'),1)00 
spindles would surely capitalize from two and one-half to three million 
dollars. It is true that an English mill is superior to American tis, 
but they are not so complete as to auxiliary equipment; for inst 
land, tenement houses, and such are not included in the cost o/ 
ing a mill. So, comparing them more accurately, English m 
pear to cost, complete, about $14 per spindle, as against, say, $-5 
$27 in America. 

W. A. Graham Clark, special agent, in writing as to the cost 
mills in Germany, and referring to a mill of 30,000 spindles 
warp and 84s filling, states that the cost of construction, with: 
ground itself, will range from $11.90 to $14.28 per spindle, comp 

Taking the average of, say, $13.09 per spindle, this amount \ ] 
ordinarily be made up as follows: 


Mapbenenlbter * EG sid, eck sek dhe Ri is Sew ttaedtnnwe $5 
CRIN. is CR cin cndstitinteeds chai ndinadhtiiaddiaganiailielieliapaainine 19 
Steam engines, lighting and heating equipment_________--~--- 2. 142 
oe BY. Se Se eras ee ee 2, So0 
DEO RBOOUNS ° inn nikhibtincidtesli adiitibntiinn dnd Rtedbiotbn aimee 

Petes BO Wir DR. diene nseitap ttuiagin digits 1.’. | 


Such a mill in this country certainly could not be built for lk 
$25 per spindle. 
Clark gives the cost of building a mill in India at $15.38 per s 
He gives schedule of English cotton-mill noes prices = I 
4c. i. f. Bom 
per cent off for cash. The American price at the same time w: , 


| f. o. b. New England points. 


| can textile mac 


Clark, in writing in regard to. cotton-mill machinery in Japan, 
“Of the $818,586 worth for 1905, there was shipped from the | 
States only $14,613 of cotton-spinning and $22,512 of cotton-W 
machinery. 

“There is a prejudice among Japanese mill managers against 

es They assert that it is higher in price, lis 


| construction, and takes more repairs.” 





Clark, in writing in Mexico about the price of 45-inch revolv! 
ecards, gives: ‘“‘ Five cards at Liverpool, $2,635; packing, $350; | 
duty, erecting, etc., $1,167; total, $4,132, or $826 per card r 


| start in mill.” 


The cost of a 45-inch revolving flat card f. 0. b. New England 
in 1910 would be $685; practically no packing required; fre 
common southern points, $40; erecting in mill, common and 
labor, $15; total, $740. 

You wili note that the price of the card delivered in Liverpo: 
$527. American prices on these cards vary from about $680 to 
from normal to inflated conditions. - 

The American machine builders deliver machinery f. 0. b. New 
land mills and make no charge for erecting machinery In such 
Mills in the South, on the contrary, pay the freight and $4 per Gay | 


| 
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» erecting the machinery, which amounts to about 75 cents per 
n the cost of building mills in the South. 

is now demanding a very large variety of machinery for 

ds, laces, trimmings, and special fabrics, which is made on 

manufactured abroad almost solely. So far American tex- 

» builders will not manufacture such machinery, being con- 

the kinds that they are building. At the same time the duty 

ll textile machinery, and the party with small capital and 

manufacture the above-named specialties can not afford to 

y on imported machinery. Europeans manufacture machines 

‘ ans do not, and such machinery was needed here to make 

mpete with imported goods on the domestic market. As 

ve to confine ourselves more and more to domestic trade, if 

ions that exist continue, it seems that it would be proper to 

the manufacturers of these things which now we import, 

e duty on imported machinery is too high. In other words, 

out foreign machinery for the benefit of a limited number of 

ilders, when they will adjust themselves to new conditions 

to, and cheaper machinery will require less profit to make 

s on investments and in the end do good to the greatest num- 


machinery will place this country nearer on a parity with 
mpetitors and enable us to better compete with them in the 


’ foreign trade Cotton is our greatest money crop, but 
i} makes more out of it than we do. Is there anything we get 
England that we make more out of than England? 


n cotton is adding more to the wealth of England than the 
f the Nation ever expected to avoid contributing in taxes. 
® taking the liberty of attaching to this a very sensible circular 
mill depression. 
tfully, G. GUNBY JORDAN. 
COTTON MACHINERY. 
fhe Treasury reports do not differentiate cotton machinery 
inl woolen machinery from the other machinery brought in un- 
der the 45 per cent basket clause of the tariff. It is all lumped 
gether as “all other machinery.” (A letter addressed by a | 
Congressman to the Secretary of the Treasury might obtain the 
“cotton machinery” imported during 1910 and 1911, but a letter 
from any other source might be disregarded.) 
TARIFF BOARD ESTIMATES. 
The Tariff Board says (vol. 3, p. 706): 
rhe amount of foreign machinery in use in this country can be 
by the fact that In the worsted mills covered by the investiga- 
ST per cent of all the machinery was imported. 
e suppose this is true of cotton machinery, although Mr. 
Jordan does not give the exact ratio. 
sets of cards the Tariff Board shows the following differ- | 












































United Eng- 
States. land. 
( ff MONNOIT, « ..cccccdisanteaandinanmeaaenedeiads per set..; $12,868 $8,734 
( FN sci cent coddsdieeiniadinaaeintindinaed do.... 13,027 9,010 
F CORI: SII asc tn it ening neicietetoseneneniniecament do....| 36,210 24,347 
In spindles the difference is: 
United | Eng- 
States. | land. 
- ie 
a —|—_—_—_—- 
Vout Of mshi. nia cdesubbdebinideéebadencad per spindle_. $13.46 $7.55 | 
aia ce a oe ee oe 11.57 7.46 | 
TOD Ws ited ceibntbinnntibbtasbemdl do..../ 37.77 23.25 
In looms the difference is: | 
| United Eng- 
States land 
d mathing??........cscccesccuscesccevesnseses per loom..| $1,113 $793 | 
i ics lysate dinette BBs 1,349 926 
ae de.... 3,336 | 2,333 
Nails and spikes. 
1911 
$434,788 
2,364,671 
737,131 | 
U ports were, for all of these, but $78,745 in 1910, and 
ey could well be admitted free of duty. 
Neen eee ee aa ] LT — 
| 1910 1911 
wna’ Items ; 
R A Attia ses edo IT fee cae i ee $9,574,748 | $10,735,167 
Rafan 00 °°" o * SS enmnewenbebesonnandscksnbswasboenssocbsendenocnasel 268 , 654 
wae sci heecrtnnnmaitieennindniieneibman catia 351,835 | 496,437 
Stones NE wiaccngepbabdtncsnaconngsadageasa ann 834,890 | 1,061,388 
PON sshd icldsilbbnaniiescoebbalieretil 1,294,797 | 1,582,387 
i ctthdchishdnauhunnuanincimindeibi 19,168,449 | 22,982,480 
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| dustry ” ? 


| princely words! 


| installment of what is to come; 


| vehemently denied by the Republican Party. 


_| abroad 
| Mr. Schwab, when before the Ways and Means Committee in 


| ernment to build the Siberian Railway at from $1S t 


Total exports of iron and steel and manufactures: 


la ee nckeineuiadmbvcaninibeeianestie $179, 1: 186 
i el AR ec A A Aaa ; 2 230, 725, 351 
Total imports of iron and steel and manufactures: 
1910 (free of duty)... _ . $1, 901, 241 
| 1910, at 32.95 per cent (average) —_ ; [2 8Og 
1911 (free of duty) —.-_- i 7 , 593 
1911, at 31.63 per cent (average)- 119, 753 
These export figures do not include agricultu: ery, 
which was exported as follows: 
iat eee : 1, O83 
neither SS 7 M > 
Adding these to the foregoing export totals we have 
Grand total of exports, 1910_ $207 ) ’ 
Grand total of exports, 1911____ ; e 266, GOS, 749 
Our total export of all commodities was as follows: 
Grand total, 1910 ae aa $1, 71! 83,998 
Grand total, 1911_____- a », O1 4, ORD 
In other words, the iron and steel industry furnished 12 pe 


cent of all our exports in 1910 and 13 per cent in 1911 An 
dustry of this magnitude needs no extraneous aid even on pr 
tection grounds, and the Democratic Party is justified in cut 
ting the tariff rates from their former excessively high r: 
to the revenue rates of this bill. 


THE PRINCELINESS OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
What shall we say of an industry that, after supplying the 
needs of 90,000,000 of the most extravagant people on earth, 


turns its batteries on the world and wrenches from the world 
in competitive sales the enormous trade of $266,000,000 in a 
single year? Shall we call such an enterprise “an infant 
” ? Our common sense revolts at the idea. 
The Manchester Guardian, of England, has rightly measured 
our iron and steel magnitude and sums up its conclusions with 
the following most pregnant sentence: 


in- 


The United States as the dominant partner in the iron and steel 
trades of the world can scarcely be left out of the reckoning. 
The dominant partner in the trades of the world! What 


Dominant means having dominion; exercising 
sovereign power; ruling; prevailing. Such terms are incom- 
patible with weakness, with need for help, with a tariff to 
make up differences of any kind; the industry is strong; it 
can and does stand alone and can and does make all sorts of 
profits without Government intervention. 

It needs not the crutch of protection, and every patriotic 
American will gladly shout when the giant loses his crutch and 
is forced to rely solely and alone on his own powers for success. 
Then will they be true and great Americans; then will the words 
of Thucydides, with reference to the Athenians, be applicabl 
to them and of them the world will be proud: 


When conquerors, they pursue their victories to the utmost; when 
defeated, they fall back the least. When they do not carry out an 
intention they have formed they seem to have sustained a personal 
bereavement; when an enterprise succeeds they have gained a mere 


but if they fail, they at once conceive 
new hopes and so fill up the void. 

England, after centuries of experience, exports to-day $400,- 
000,000 worth of iron and steel and their manufactures; we, 
with but a little more than a century, export $266,000,000, or 
more than five-eighths as much as Great Britain. The growth 
of the industry is the marvel of the age, and but for the pro- 
tective tariff which created trusts to grind out and destroy the 
smaller industries would have equaled England and g: first 
in conquest of the world for exported goods. 

And Andrew Carnegie before the Stanley committee last week 


e 


me 


| pressed home a truth that all Americans should know when he 
said in ringing voice: 


Was I not before you in Congress two years ago, and did I not tell 
you that you need not have any duty on steel? And I wish to confirm 
it now. There is no more use of keeping a $4 a ton on in the tariff than 


that you should protect your grain. 
SELLING ABROAD CHEAPER THAN 


AT HOME. 


For years this was charged against our manufacturers, but 
Judge Gary, the 


president of the steel company, in answer to a question put by 
myself, said: 

As I have stated here, sometimes export rails have sold considerably 
lower than the domestie price. 

He also admitted that while steel rails were selling for $28 
a ton at home, that American rail makers sold the same rails 


in 1899, 1900, and 1901 at from $18 to $21.80 a 


ton. 
1909, stated that American rails were sold to the Russian Gov- 
o $21.80 n 
ton. while all rails sold to build American railways were sold 
at $28 a ton. This has been proven to be true of many other 
industries, and should be stopped. If any advantage is to be 
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had, let the home prices be lowered, and the most direct way 
to lower these prices is to put steel rails on the free list. 
Schwab stated that ail surplus manufactures were sold abroad 
for what they would bring. KR. C. Felton, representing the Steel 
Rail Manufacturers’ Association, before the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1909, told that in 1900 rails sold abroad $3.70 per 
ton less than at home: in 1LOO1, $3.40: in 1902, $5.55: in 1903, 
no exports: in 1904, SO: in 1905, $6.80; in 1906, $4.50; in 1907, 
S51 less; and made a profit each year. Schwab stated about the 
Same fi ! 

George J. Seabury, in a pamphlet, “ Our commercial and in- 
dustrial problems,” justifies the policy of selling abroad cheaper 
than at home in these word 


We will select the steel industry because it is one of the strongest 
single interests in the United States, and, like scores of other industries, 
it disposes of its surplus for export at less than American prices when 
ever judicior 


No matter what the wrong may be, we always find somebody 
to justify it. Is it right for the Steel Trust to charge $52 a 
ton to Americans and to deliver 100,000 tons of steel plate at 
Belfast for $24 a ton, as James C. Wallace, of the American 
Shipbuilding Co., charged in 1904? 

Is it right to sell American bars in England for $20 a ton 
while all Americans pay $382? . 

American shovels cost us 90 cents apiece, while they are sold 
abroad for 37 cents. This same George J. Seabury, in 1905, 
charged that all agricultural machinery was sold abroad from 
oe 


25 to 40 per cent cheaper than at home, and the testimony be- 
fore-the Rules Committee last week was that the foreign price 


was from 40 to 100 per cent less than the domestic. 
Poultney Bigelow wrote, in 1906, from Berlin: 
1 can buy these identical American tools cheaper here than you can 


buy them in New York 


Sewing machines made here are sold abroad for less than 
Americans can buy them. 
HIGHER PRICES OF LIVING. 
Bradstreet figures the increase in wholesale prices from July 
1, 1808, to March 1, 1907—a period of 10 years—at 56 per cent. 
Since then the raise has gone steadily forward until it reached 
64 per cent. It is reasonably certain that the price level is 
now between 55 and 60 per cent higher than it was in 1897. 
Sauerbeck’s Index shows that prices abroad advanced 20.8 
per cent from 1897 to 1907. In England alone the Economist 
places the advance at 35 per cent. 
Foreign prices have advanced from 20 to 35 per cent; our 
prices have advanced from 55 to 60 per cent. In other words, 
our prices have advanced over foreign prices from 25 to 35 per 
eeut. That is, the increase in price of from one-fourth to 
seven-twentieths of every man’s living is fairly chargeable to 
the high tariff which has prevailed since 1897. The following 
carefully prepared table shows the rates of taxation on the liv- 
ing expenses of every family and fully accounts for the high 
prices of living, 
Taxes to the right of us, 
Taxes to the left of us, 
Bellow and thunder. 
Prices go skyward, 
Even more highward, 
Little the wonder! 
Tne REMEDY FOR THIS TAFT VETOED. 
THE HOUSE THAT TAXATION BUILT. 
Tares on the parlor. 
Per cent. 





Carpets if made of druggets__- nen cani pitas ne cciabtnne at akkimnsds am ebdiedbacaal ? OG 
C‘arpets of flax or cotton — =o 2 St me ae eas en eee ee 50 
Wooden furniture 8 =e PLease — 
Wall paper - - —— eee ee 35 
Looking-glass (common) —- caine te om cin ctien tases anieivubednsiainithie tcdainiiiaiibds 45 
Carpe of tapestry pieene airtime inepincdates Se 
Inger carpets ieee idiatehcsctiouiok Licks sane dadedi imines, 64 
Plush furniture . phbnineenebaiis ewbilite adda, ~ ee 
Window curtains (common) : ieanat a ao nepanenk bien — 
Knickknacks - — pie candies i 
T'axes on the bedroom. 
Common weoden bed - eee ee memes 35 
Commonest blankets . . _ a 
Feather beds oem oe ee sannsuacaan ae 
Wooden chairs wm enn ww nn en ee 35 
Cast-iron bed — ome mmeme en ene nn ee ee ne eee 35 
Sheets itncineaemenanae tannin nator il 
Mattresses ~~ - - me eee ee ee ee ee 20 
Common chinaware-_- Ss eee menemnmocecmw setae 55 
Tares on the wardrobe. 
Commonest hanikerchiefs . ween eee mene nese ence ous 51 
8 ge a eS dip aintintn catia ceiitbhee Se. aan 
Ready ED: Sa sahil isan inndcitabitneniiciindiiadaiitintipnitaitiinaemasdenmiiiensiittinatas saat Rie 65 
IIats of woo! : . oe ------ ma + + 85 
Knitted goods pedi catiaon niin gn asec btn tis tovein sins ooe =~ 95 
CS: CE aiid bi ierenteh ca chines enthncltrindontintindneed 60 


Corduroy suits... 


a SSS SS 





Cloaks 
Shawls 


SIGIR ict n ss ennsebiisiinstan allebthdanileaaiamn atest tals Dah aoe 
Stockings __ Rinien 
Suspenders 


Tazes on the kitchen. 
Plain yellow crockery_— 
Cheapest glassware bs alae 
Bone-handled knives and forks___ 
Hollow ware ; 
Commonest oilcloth—_. 
Cotton tablecloths 
Common wood ware___ 
Brass ware __._ 
Tallow candles__ 
Brooms nddbinitdest. 
Toothpicks ______ 
Bacon 
Mutton 
Butter___- 
Salt 
sugar_— 
Cabbage 
Potatoes 
Vinegar a 
Flour 
Lemons - 
Almonds 2s emia icbaeedtidact Bingo anil 
Commonest chinaware ______ 
Looking-glasses - ‘a 
Average cutlery 
Commonest stoves Sapte 
Cotton window shades___ 
Commonest tinware 
Common yellow ware__ 
Common clock 
Scrub brushes 
Matches 
Starch —_ 
Beef aiackbe ‘ 
RIED sin nneiveannnel 
Cheese : 
Rice _- . é 
Ree 
Onions___ eae 
ae 
a SEES 
Eggs __- 
BRO cnc dacs 
a J 


SO 
Brick oe a 
Explosives____.__- 
Window glass___--- 
Hay aout 

ens 
INET ncsthnes aiearentsanet 
Files heed eae 
rs 
Typewriters ___._-_- 
| ee 
Jewelry 
Harness a 
Leather goods De aia 
Wagons ___ ; . 
Tiles ncoan ccindiondabesatieedbstenaee 
Hemp carpets ee mee 
Spectacles — 
India-rubber goods. 
Cast-iron pipe _._-- 
Razors ; ' 
ee 
BOCs... shat Sibel 
Nails —- tir taabal asialiaa , = 
I tad senses crenata tone predsbaibiarididanasentntasenutl 
Lead pipe is cet pie 4 
Building stone___-__~- dhe wene nnn Cuma aie 
Gloves 
Cooper wire i iaiviee 
Blasting caps dink —Iechahbiialb.din Rade we ee aes ; 
Linen fabrics ct i ere to chin tata allie te aia igi accited 
Glue__- en egenrnitemnant 
_, . i ea ns seal - ibid ax 
I I den edie cn veer cents enn lb anatase 
Scissors——— 
1. es ae 
Machinery —-- 


DER ence aestiescdindlS <elinyentia anand ttnins ty ba aniline team iailag lenaaaipameatiens 


TETOSTUAFSEL-IRER SOPOWS on wncewen ceneccnndsbicca a 
Thread ---- Sctpaten drain thiget Merten adeataie da suinbitie ss 
DOUGRNOS : COORD nnn reneeueniiee nda ne whee 

Re ee eT ae eee ene ve 


We now set out in full the Dingley rates, the Pay: 
and the rates of the present bill on nearly every it 
iron and steel schedule. <A glance will show every re: 
the Democratic Party is trying to be true to its )P 
revise the tariff downward. We intend to pass this 
we hope and expect the Senate to do the same. It 
rest upon the President whether to approve it or to ve' 


he did the free-list bill, the woolen bill, and the colt 


schedule bill, and should he veto this bill it will be pathets 











so-called Tariff Board. 





will be tragic, this faith that tne President exhibits in 


p 1 of the Dingley and Payne laws with the Underwood bill on 


iron and steel. 
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16. 
33. 
en 
12. 
20 
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15. 


14, 
20. 


32 


36. 
43. 
40. 
40. 


97 


2 
6d 


4. 


17.4 
50.! 
16. 
46. 


40 


30.: 


45 


20. 
19. 
23.7% 





12 


-67 


90.5 
42.3 


54.5 


Dingley. 


5 
-9 


36 


94 


28 


17 
62 
80 
47 
SO 
UY 


ll 


52 


of 
go 


18 


O4 





i] 
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-o¢ 


1.01 


79.8 





52.53 
34.98 
50.20 
67.98 | 
25 
51.01 
49 
34.71 
45 

95 

7 . 58 
30 
63.01 
50 
55.85 
33.36 
11.05 | 
25 

29 


95 


rq 


ow. 
15 | 
28. 
49. 
28. 


99 


-99 
75 
20 | 
9.50 


36 
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-O7 | 
2.90 


3s i 


70 


16. 
12, 
15. 

8. 

6 
20. 
19. 


92 


10. 
15. 
20. 
30. 


42. 
28. 5: 


20 


oo. 


23. 
97 


36 


19.5 


10 


29 


68 


40 


10. 
39 
94. 
0. 


46. 
40 
15. 
49. 
23. 
25 
30 
« 5 
13. 
36 
25 
538. 


DO. 
29. 


47 
21 
91 


36 
‘70 
98 
84 


2.10 
3.35 
2 96 | 


.06 


Payne. 


Per cent .| Per cent. 


87 
44 
64 


72 


.o7 


26 
59 


3.66 


64 
67 
76 
81 
9 
53 
35 
08 
47 


40 
23 
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20 | 


01 


43 
42 
-96 
92 
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3.81 


3.53 


0 
.95 


80 
56 
61 
69 


95 


.68 


97 


61 


50 
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41 
19 


85 | 
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.40 
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44 


».45 
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Under- 
wood. 


Per cent. 


15 and 


10 to 3 
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Comparison of the Dingley 





tron and steel—Continued. 
— eee t nder 
Dingley.| Payne. wood 
. ; Per cent.| Per cent.) Per cent 
Embroidery machines-.........................- { $ 
eee 8.04 74 ) 
Other machinery......................- 5 5 , 
Carriages i ieoieotiaiiaditaicdvensvan 15 5 
I =) fo 
Jute machinery.............._.. Pein 30 ' 
aS aie . +4 i 
AS I cae 15.77 ) Fr 
Hoop iron cut to lengths__................_... 36.09 Fr 
Barbed wire and all other fence wire____. ceecibiand Free 
a i eS 17.74 l 5 Pre 
I 12.88 12. Fre 
a 6.64 17.70 Fr 
a ee 16.64 >. 87 Free 
vaes aud washers...................... . 21.02 1.34 k 
muoree and male giods..................~ +... 17.91 4.72 Free 
I eee 14.68 14.68 Free 
. “i elite te 10 Fr 
SR OR Gin ieee en _— 6.57 ! 
Cash registers 0 Fret 


Linotype machines__......._.. italia tintin x0 
Machine tools_. 

Printing presses 
Sewing machines 
Typewriters 
Tar machines 


0 


' 
i 
; 
' 
bg Pal ay Pj a Py 
-. 


The following shows what corporations the United States 
Steel Corporation is composed of and has absorbed: 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Incorporated in New Jersey, the 


original certificat f incorporation 


having been filed on February 25, 1901, and the amended certificate 
April 1, 1901 The corporation acquired practically all the Issues 
of capital stock of the several companies, eiving in exchange f ! 
$100 par value thereof the following amounts of preferred and i 


stock of the steel corporation: 








Ar of | ted 
rece i 
Name of company and class of stock acquired. . 
Preferred | Common 
wa r 
Federal Steel, preferred stock. .................. - $53,260,900 | $110. ¢ 
Federal Steel, common stock..................... 46, 484, 300 4. 00 $1 ) 
National Tube, preferred stock 40, 000, 000 12 
National Tube, common stock i . 40, 000, 000 8.8 l 0 
American Steel & Wire Co., New Jersey, preferred 
Ge Se uctaiiicasnn : 10, 000, 000 117 
American Steel & Wire Co., New Jersey, common 
Ne as it i . ‘ eT Ae . sp ‘ mo 
National Steel, preferred stock.................... 97.000. 000 95 
National Steel, common stock. ................... 32, 000, 000 
American Tin Plate, preferred stock. ............ 18, 325, 000 125. 0 
American Tin Plate, common stock ............ .| 28,000, 000 20. 00 125. 00 
American Steel Hoop, preferred stock. ........ 14, 000, 000 100. 00 
American Steel Hoop, common stock....... ««~! 19,000,000 1K 
American Sheet Steel, preferred stock. .. wees!) 24,500, 000 100. 00 
American Sheet Steel, common stock............. 24,500. 000 100. 00 
American Bridge, preferred stock. ................ 20, 527, 800 110. 00 
American Bridge, common stock Weld dale te 30, 527. 800 1 ¥) 
Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mimes.......... 29, 425, 940 00 1 ¥) 
Shelby Steel Tube, preferred stock 5,000, 000 1) 
Shelby Steel Tube, common stock... ... 8, 175, 000 5 00 
The Carnegie Co., viz: 
For $64,000,000 of stock Se ge atid terials l 141.0 
For $96,000,000 of stock there was ied 
$144,000,000 of United States Steel collateral 
trust bonds 
In addition to the stocks named above the corporation acquired a 
one-sixth interest in the stocks of the Pittsburg St nship Co opel 
ating 72 steamers 1 29 barges) and the Oliver hl Mir y ¢ the 
balance of the stox f these two companies being owned by the (Ca 
negie Co. Also acquired $159,957,000 of the collateral trust bonds of 


like amount of United States Steel col 


Carnegie Co., for which a 
lateral bonds were issued 


the 








In December, 1902, acquired the entire stock ($20.000,000) of t 
Union Steel Co., which company had absorbed the Sharon Steel Co 
and had acquired the entire stocks of the Donora Mining Co., t 
tepublic Cok Co., the Rive Coal Co tt Sharon Cok Co the 
Sharon Ore Co., the Sharon Sheet Steel Co., and a « t ie ter 
the stocks of the Sharon Coal & Limestone Co. and Ss i 
Co The steel corporation cuarantees the principal and inte 
Union Steel Co.'s $45,000,000 authorized issue ($35.329.000 n 
standing) of the first mortgage and llateral trust 5 per « 

The American Steel Hoop Co., the Carnegie Co nd ti Not ' 
Steel Co. were consolidated on April 1, 1903, under the ! 
named company, whi was subsequent changed to (¢ ex Ss l 
Co. <A merger was effected on the same date of the A ( = 
Co., the Continental Coke Co., the H. C. Frick Coke ¢ t Met 
Coke Co., the Southwest Connellsville Coke Co., and United ¢ 
& Coke Co., the name of the consolidated ompal it. ¢ I K 
Coke Co. On December 31, 1903, the American Shee el ¢ D 
chased the property of the American Tin Plate Co 

In May, 1904, acquired the it ck of t ( ns l Co., 
the steel corporation paying to the vendors in sideration of the 

































































































































































transfer $1,000,000 of the United States Steel 10-60 year 5 per cent 
bonds, 1 ‘ ) ng the principal and interest on $5,000,000 
Clairton St Co. 5 pe bonds, $2,980,000 St. Clair Furnace Co. 
bonds md S$2.250,000 S tlair Steel Co. bonds The steel corpora- 
tion 0 imed mortgages aggregating $1,666,715 on real estate, 
coal lands, and mining properties. The Clairton Steel Co. owned in 
addition to its own properties the entire stocks of the Champion Iron 
(o., the Clairton Land Co., the St. Clair Terminal Railroad Co., and 
nl r cent of the stock of the St. Clair Limestone Co. In April, 1905, 
the Hecla Coke Co. was acquired. 

On April 15, 1907, the shareholders ratified the lease on a royalty 
basis of the so-called Great Northern Railway ore properties, compris- 
ing the properties owned in fee by or under lease to the Great North- 
ern Railw Co., the Northern Pacific Railway Co., and others. The 
Jease is taken by the Great Western Mining Co.. a subsidiary company 
of the United States Steel Corporation, and the performance of the 
obligations assumed by that lessee is guaranteed by the Steel Corpora- 
tion Under the lea the royalty to be paid for the ore is $1.65 per 
gross ton for ore containing 59 per cent of metallic iron, delivered in 
docks at head of Lake Superior. If ore grades higher or lower than 59 
per cent in metallic iron, the royalty will be increased or decreased 
according to a fixed ale The above royalty of $1.65 per ton was 
for ore to be shipped in 1907, the base price increasing at the rate of 
3.4 cents per ton each succeeding year. The minimum to be mined and 
shipped was 750,000 tons in 1907, the amount increasing by 750,000 
per year until it reaches 8,250,000 tons, and thereafter the annual 
minimum continues on that basis. The lease will continue until the 
ore is exhausted unless on January 1, 1915, the lease is terminated 
under the option reserved to the said lessee. The ore is to be mined 
by the lessee. 

In 1908 the steel corporation purchased, through the medium of its 
subsidiary, the Carnegie Steel Co., the plant of the Schoen Steel Wheel 
Co., located at MeKees Rocks, Pa. In payment the Carnegie Steel Co. 
guaranteed the payment of the principal and interest of the Schoen 
company's first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, and in addition gave a cash 


sum the amount of which was not made public. 

During 1909 an enlargement of the present cement plant of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co. was authorized, increasing the capacity 
of output 2,000,000 barrels annually. With the completion of this ex- 
tension, the annual capacity of the cement plants of the company will 
be 10,000,000 barrels annually of Universal Portland cement 

Acquisition of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. properties.—In 
November, 1907, the corporation acquired a controlling interest in the 
Tennessce Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. For terms of exchange, see 
Manual for 1909, page 2845. 


RAILROAD PROPERTIES. 


The Wnited Steel Corporation, through its subsidiary companies, con- 
trols the following railroad companies, statements for most of which 
will be found in the steam railroad section of the manual: 

Renwood & Wheeling Connecting Railway; Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Lake Shore & Eastern Kailway; Connellsville & 
Monongahela Railway ; Donoro Southern Railway; Duluth & Iron Range 
Railroad; Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway; Elgin, Joliet & Bast- 
ern Railway; Hlwood, Anderson & Lapelle Railroad; Etna & Montrose 
Railroad: Interstate Transfer Railway; Johnstown & Stony Creek Rail- 
way; Lake Terminal Railroad; McKeesport Connecting Railroad; Birm- 
ingham Sonthern Railroad; McKeesport Terminal Railroad ; Meadville, 
Conneaut Lake & Linesville Railroad; Mercer Valley Railroad; Monon- 


Railroad; Chicago, 








gahela Southern Railroad; Mount Pleasant & Latrobe Railroad; New- 
berg & South Shore Railway; Northern Liberties Railway; Pencoyd & 


Philadelphia Railroad; Pittsburg & Ohio Valley Railway; Pittsburg, 
Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad: St. Clair Terminal Railroad; Slack- 


water Connecting Railway; Spirit Lake Transfer Railway ; Union Rail- 
road; Waukegan & Mississippi Valley Railroad; Youghiogheny Northern 
Railway. 


ir 


CAPITAL STOCK AND DIVIDENDS. 


§ ‘ 


Authorized, 





550,000,000 common and $400,000,000 per cent cumu- 





lative preferr¢ outstanding, $508,302,500 common and $360,281,100 
preferred, par $100. In 1903, $150,000,000 of preferred stock was ex- 
changed dollar for dollar for second mortgage bonds. Preferred stock 


also has priority as to assets. Stock transferred at 71 Broadway, New 








York, and 51 Newark Street, Hoboken, N. J. Registrars, New York 
Trust Co., New York, fer preferred stock, and Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, for common stock. Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 

Dividends paid: On preferred, 13 per cent quarterly for August, 1901, 
to May 28, 1910, inclusive. On common, 1 per cent quarterly from Sep- 
tember, 1901, to September, 1903, inclusive; December, 1903, one-half 
per cent; 1904 and 1905, none; on October 1, 1906, 1 per cent was paid, 
this being one-half per cent for the quarter ended March 31, and one- 
half per cent for the quarter ended June 20; December 31, 1906, to June 
20, 1909, inclusive, 2 per cent per annum; September 30, 1909, three- 
fourths per cent; December 30, 1909, 1 per cent; March 30, 1910, 1 per 
cent regular and three-fourths per cent extra; June 29, 1910, 13 per 
cent. Payments on common, quarterly, March 30, and preferred, quar- 
terly, February 28, at company’s office. 


As I have already stated, the United States Steel Corporation 
is the greatest industrial giant in the world, and its vast owner- 
ship of mines, rhilroads, steamship companies, and manufactur- 
ing corporations make it the chief beneficiary of the tariff on 
iron and steel products. As an evidence of the vastness of its 
possessions, I call attention to the following article published 
in the Munsey Magazine of September, 1908, the material for 
which was furnished by the officers of the steel corporation: 


{1 


re 


4 


sy Frank A. Munsey, in Munsey’s Magazine for June, 1908.] 

THe Unirep States STEEL CORPORATION. 
THE PROPERTIES OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPO- 
RATION, JUST COMPLETED FOR MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, REACHES THB 
AMAZING FIGURES OF $1,782,000,000—A STATEMENT SHOWING OVER 
THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN EXCESS OF THE TOTAL CAPITALIZATION 
OF THE STEEL CORPORATION IN STOCKS AND BONDS AT PAR VALUE— 
AND FIGURED AT THE PRICE AT WHICH THE SECURITIES OF THE CORPO- 
RATION ARE NOW SELLING, THIS INVENTORY SHOWS OVER SIX HUNDRED 
MILLIONS IN EXCESS OF THE TOTAL CAPITALIZATION. 


There are to-day well-nigh 100,000 individual investors in the securi- 
ties of the United States Steel Corporation, and it is safe to say that 


AN INVENTORY OF 
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| kind had ever been published, and none was in existence: 





ee 








few, if any, of this great army, 
have any well-defined notion of 
value at the present time. 

A stockholder in any concern ought to know pretty accurate): 
the assets of the concern—know what they consist of and \ hy 
are worth—-what they are worth prospectively, strategic: 
actually. I wanted this information about the ‘steel corp ri 
myself. I wanted it for these hundred thousand investor 
wanted it for Munsey’s Magazine. a 


But there was no such information obtainable. 


_Scattered all over the civilized 
its properties and their vast 


No invent: 
steel corporation itself had no compilation showing present 
no tabulated and itemized record that would give me the fa, 
article on the properties of the company—no record that w 
the investor the facts that he ought to have at his fingers’ t 
purchasing the securities of the corporation. 
The American investor has been false to his own interests 
not made a wise and comprehensive study of the properties in 
he has put his money. He has not known them as he wor 
about his own farm. And he should know them as he wou 
about a piece of real estate that he owns, or small manufactwyrin 
ness in which he is engaged. The quarterly, semiannual. and 
reports of a corporation are not comprehensive enough 4 
not tell all that an investor should know. They are not ‘in 
and give no well-defined idea of the physical condition of | 
erties. ; 
It has not been the policy of corporations and railroads | 
public the facts and figures that purchasers of securities sho 
These periodical reports of earnings and of business trans 
nish the information on which the buying and selling of securitip 
done, on which the price of securities is made. I repeat that thi 
enough. It does not get down to the bottom of the matter, | 
for our American slap-dash, take-a-chance way of doing thi 
to invest wisely in securities one must know what he is do 
know, and not depend on the rumors of the minute, on “ ti; 
market, on the advice of incompetent and characterless 
on their irresponsibe representatives, talking knowingly ab 
of which they understand nothing. : 
The followers of such insane methods are certain to 
money. The man who is successful in investing in securitic 
type of man who is successful anywhere—the man who 
into his work and knows what he is doing—knows by maste 
problem from top to bottom. C 
Of course the steel corporation knows what properties 
but the facts had not been tabulated, and had not been asse: 
one comprehensive record with up-to-date valuations placed 
various classifications. And values have been changing so fast 
last half-dozen years that the estimates placed on the vari 
erties at the time the corporation was formed mean little to-day 
enormous amount of money has been put into new mills, new 
portation facilities, ore lands, and into the general reconstruct 
upbuilding of the concern. 


What I wanted to know was how many tons of ore the cor; 
owns, and what it is worth a ton. I wanted to know about 
and coke properties, its natural-gas and limesione propertic: 
its railroads, its a and its docks, about its mills, and 
work on it at that time. 


ovens. And so I scheduled an article on these lines, and 
That was three or four months 

t realizing how big a job we had on our hands, I ann 

article for the forthcoming issue of this magazine. We h: 

postpone it several times, but at last we have the facts ai 

which make a showing worth waiting for. 


It has been a very difficult task to cover the many classe: 
immense possessions, and to get a fair estimate of their 
work could not be hurried; hurried work of this kind would 
less. And we should not have the article ready even now }b 
courtesy and assistance of the steel corporation. Indeed 
this courtesy it would not have been possible to get the 
figures in this compilation—to get facts and figures worth 
compilation which shows $1,782,000,000 worth of prope! 
following is the inventory: 


i 


ke 


ut 


vA 


f 
I 


Ore and mining timber properties: 
Unmined ores located in the Lake 
Superior districts on the Mar- 
quette, Menominee, Gogebic, Ver- 
million, and Mesabi iron ranges, 
and in the Baraboo district, Wis- 
eonsin, in all an estimated ton- 
nage of 1,182,815,200 tons of all 
grades, exclusive of the Great 
Northern ores, at 60 cents per 
en 
Mining plants, improvements, and 
development work at active mines, 
including mine and_ stripping 
equipment, tracks, etc., and cost 
of removing overburden from ore 
not yet mined, mine dwellings, etc_ 
Timber property—803,868,000 feet of 
standing mining and saw-log 
stock, 1,461,000 cords of lagging, 
pulp wood, and cord wood ; 191,837 
acres of land—all located on 
above-named iron ranges.....--~ 


$ 


709, 689, 120 








Coal and coke properties: 

Unmined coking coal in the Con- 
nellsville region, Pennsylvania— 
60,003 acres owned (coal only, 
not including surface), 1,515 acres 
leased on royalty basis ; also, 21,100 
acres of surface land (of which 
750 acres are river front) owned 
in connection with foregoing. _~~ 

Unmined coking coal in the Pocahon- 

tas region, West Virginia—65,497 
acres leased—valuation in equity 
above royalties 


93, 656, 200 






8, 274, 850 








Ee 


1 coke properties 


Continued 


ined steam and gas coal in the 


“Pittsburgh 


nia, in 


is 


30.252 


dist 
Ohio, 


rict 


Indiana, 
acres 


in Pennsylva- 
and Illi- 


owned (coal 


nly, not including surface), 3,548 
es leased on royalty basis; also, 
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Gary, Ind., plant, actual expenditure to 





Jan. 1, 1908, for the real estate, 
about 9,000 acres; for construction 
work on the new steel plant, for de- 
velopment and construction work in 
the city of Gary, and for connecting 


railroad work — 















a a . $24,063,388 
% acres of surface land owned in Sundry real estate situated contiguous 
nection with foregoing__~-_- $8, 898, 828 to manufacturing plants, and im 
ing plants, comprising 20,225 provements thereon (principally dwell! 
q ns in the Connellsville region ings for employees) ; also unimproved 
» 151 ovens in the Pocahontas tracts of land owned, available for 
y including mine openings, manufacturing sites and for terminal 
. slopes, tipples, power plants, railroad and dock facilities, etc. : 
ne and over tracks, and all ma- Value of real estate exclusive of im- 
nery and equipment in connec- provements , a $4, 975, 900 
yn with the mining and coking of Improvements thereon — 1,719, O73 
il at the above plants; also, 6, 694, 973 
plement of tenement houses om Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. including 
employees_—-----~------- - 29,875,150 ore, coal, manufacturing plants, and 
( mining and shipping plants at general equipments of a complete and 
nes in the Connellsville and independent steel manufacturing con- 
sburgh districts, not  con- corn 7 50, 000, 000 
cted in connection with cok- sas "i Net liquid assets, Dec. 31, 1907 (includes oe 
plants. —— = een nm nm 2, 741, 412 | cash accounts, and receivables, in 
laneous, including standard- |  ventories, and investments, in excess of 
railroad equipment (6 loco- | current liabilities) "61.729 * 
ves, 700 steel cars, and 1,964 a . . penne aes, tot, See 
den cars) operated in connec- ~ 
n with the foregoing properties: BORD sisi dedinineene ~--------------- -- 1, 782, 178, 383 
Water-pumping stations, pipe lines, wh _ ; SS 
reservoirs ; shops, office build- _ The Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. is entered as a separate item in this 
. stores, telephone lines, live inventory its ore and coal and mills and furnaces and other prop- 
a A 4, 393, 339 erties are not included in the other classifications. This company is 
aaa - $142,839, 779 | put in at an estimated value of $50,000,000, which is somewhat more 
' and natural. gas: than the steel corporation paid for it, but probably a much smaller 
1 limestone located .at. va- sum than it is worth to the steel corporation Its chief value lies in 
places in lennsylvania, West | its coal and ore properties. Its ore is estimated at 700,000,000 tons. 
Virginia, Ohio, Ilinois, Wisconsin, It is nvt as high grade as the northern ores, but assuming that it is 
Michigan, at an estimated worth 15 cents per ton, it alone would amount to $105,000,000. Its 
tion of about 3 cents per | coal is estimated at about a billion tons, which, at 10 cents a ton, 
ding quarry equipment__ 2, 619, 529 } would be $100,000,000. 
‘ rriiory in Pennsylvania and | From the fact that the known supply of ore in the country is limited, 
Virginia (leased), in all | it may well be worth two or three times this price. There is no way 
» oer on which there are of telling just what it is worth. But as a guide to the value of ores, 
wells and %S ‘oil wells, we may take the price fixed upon for the Great Northern ores between 
xut 600 miles of pipe lines, } James J. Hill and the steel corporation. The Great Northern Rallroad 
jing stations, telephone and the Northern Pacific had vast holdings of Iron ore in the Messabe 
i equipment, etec__._---- 10, 360, 940 Range, and after many months of negotiation the steel corporation 
: ~ == 2, 980, 469 | entered into a contract a year ago to take all this ore at a certain 
properties : price per,ton, the price to be advanced each year over the preceding 
| gauge railroad lines, in- | year 3.4 ®ents. 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, | Tr ‘st year’s price, which covered the year 1907, was 85 cents a 
s & hicago, Lake Shore | ton. lis year it is 88.4 cents a ton. On this basis the price will soon 
stern, “Se miles ; Duluth & | be over $1 a ton, and the average cost for the entire supply will be 
Range 229 miles Duluth, | considerably in excess of that figure 
! & Northern, 274 miles; And this ore is as : ' re » grade. as a whole. ths ] 
loliet & Fastern, 230 miles; And this ore 1s supposed to ve of a lower grade, as a W 10 e, than the 
ther Hnes, 107 miles: in ore owned by the United States Steel Corporation, which in this in- 
; . ae ie le eee ventory has been conservatively, ultraconservatively, figured at 60 cents 
) iles of main lines and ; e 41 : camel . 2 ; 
lines. with 298 miles of a ton. If the Hill ore is worth over $1 a ton, the ore of the steel 
ks and 659 miles of sid- corporation is worth quite as much, and even more, as it is of better 
i ward tracks, but exclu- grade. And these prices of this Northern Pacific ore have an im- 
: a seal a “17 on sortant bearing on the ore properties of the Tennessee Coal & Irun Co. 
‘ ] s and equipment___-~. 91, 517, 750 t +. de st : ; 
:  “ rent-——-602. . locomo- I should think that Mr. Charles M. Schwab is as good an authority 
1d 7.902 cars of various as there is in the world on the value of iron ore He said to me two or 
ie ek . 42, 348, 825 three days ago that the ore holdings of the steel corporation were 
ding re docks on Lake easily w rth $l a te n, and, in fact, might safely and conservatively be 
and 2 receiving ore docks regarded as worth still more, for the reason that they can not be 
‘e Erie, including equipment— 7, 396, 700 duplicated. 
nd freight earrying steam- You will observe that the contract for the Great Northern ores has 
1 29 ‘es, plying on the not been listed as an asset in this inventory No account has been 
Lakes, th a total carrying taken of it, though it is of immense value to the steel ration. It 
ity of 635.250 tons of iron ore_ 21, 440, 700 |} is not only an insurance against competition, but it m s certain a 
” - 162, 703, 975 | longer period of easily obtained ore. One of the directors of the steel 
} g properties (exclusive of Gary, Ind.) : corporation, who is a very big man in the financial world, said to me 
. mills, and factories, numbering in all 145 yesterday that he thought this contract worth $500,000,000 to the steel 
te plants, including the sites (a total area corporation, and that if an offer of that kind were made for it he 
® aeres), and all equipment and appurte- should vote against the sale. Whether this estimate of its value is 
ther than manufacturing supplies and | excessive, is problematical. His judgment, however, is usually very 
on hand SOO ROSS ananweqaa 382, 248, 897 | sound. 
N following table shows the principal items in the manu-| If there are items in this inventory that have been overvalued, there 
nts of the various subsidiary companies : are other items that have been undervalued, greatly undervalued. Our 
" purpose has been to keep under actual values, rather than to exceed 
- , 2 feed ae a them, and in the case of the ore lands and coal lands our figures are 
7” hoe: te oe | e4ig = | probably very much under actual values to-day Indeed, if a less 
a = sic = Z| a = § ev! 3 | & conservative policy had been pursued in this « ympilation the total 
os 8) 3 SF) = =| | | property of the steel corporation could easily be figured up to 
She o| & |= Ad & se \%s Be 500,000,000. 
= |g=|27°|\3 =a iz 5 zi 3 In the preparation of an article of this kind I have, as a matter 
mio A Sin“| a A, | of course, had to rely mainly upon others—men who possess technical 
- cnbBinaiitsiais = . lisesi a ___ | knowledge—for facts, figures, and valuations. The whole thing is so 
. 4 | | | as | | enormous, so overwhelmingly enormous, that it looks like fiction, but 
A X 20 Lt | -| 2) 20]...-] ----| 61] there is no fiction in it. 
‘ Tin Plate | , | | | The publication of this article is not for the purpose of telling what 
ote me ives 12 | 7 aes 4 ee 2/\a wonderful concern the United States Steel Corporation is It is to 
t Wire Co, 23 | 12) 1 4 |....}...-|.---| at 3 |..- 17| 6] give the readers of Munsey’s Magazine a rationally correct inventory 
( 24| 47/86) 18] 4) 9) 2)....) 9]...1....) 3] OF its properties, based on present valuations. 
‘ | ; o} j 24 e| 5 4 "| “3 | 7 “at ae, if ‘ ther big corp. rations and im portant railre ads will show us a 
: oma | Pod | “| , similar courtesy, and give us a simi ar amount of help in working up 
d Co 19 | 72 ri — ‘ool "| 2} an inventory of their properties, we shall follow this article with 
r tt com- . =e Soh hee ce . , Pare ‘| other articles of a like nature. Nothing can be of greater service to 
: - the investor in securities than accurate information of this kind about 
T |, Iron & Rail- | | | the great railroads and great corporations whose stocks and bonds 
; ..| 81161 8| 2 5 ae A 1|....)...., 9 | occupy so big a place in the financial interests of America, and in fact, 
) 2} 5/24] > , wil ory | the financial interests of the whole world. ; 
riland Cement i ar | mo  t Assuming that this inventory of the steel corporation is reason- 
1 | | | ably accurate, it makes a wonderful showing for the company—a 
ee dats eS am Se ee | showing of more than $300,000,000 in assets in excess of the total 
143 > iL 37 | 2 7) 47 | 94 | | eapitalization of the concern in both stocks and bonds at par value. 
a 145 LU | 4 | 37 S| 14 | 23 | 27 | 7 aes 3 AL figured at the price at which these stocks and bonds are now 








selling, the assets exceed the total capitalization by cver $600,000,000. 
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i ice iata a 
Total assets of the United States Steel Corporation on | y , is ac ¢ 
Fam. 1, 1906, as per the forencing tnventers..._.._. 4,908. Seelaun | Not only this, but the fact has been demonstrated beyond 
Outetandiag cccatities of the aumere question that the great corporation not only owns the 
tion at the same date: amount of property, but that its control extends to every ¢: 
Bonds. aan eee $602, $20, 511 branch of industry—banking, railroad, and innumerable 0) 
«a ............ eae kinds of “big” business. This is demonstrated by the fol! 
- 1,470,904,111 | ing table, prepared for the committee to investigate the ; 
‘i — | corporation, and which is based upon the evidence obts 
311, 283, 272 | from the corporation’s own books: 
‘ONCERNS IN WHICH THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


ed 


Ixcess of assets 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION ARE OFFICERS OR DrREcToRs. 
The following table shows the industrial corporations, railroads, traction, telegraph, express, and steamship companies; the banks, insurance, and trust compa 
the United States of which the president and other « the Steel Corporation are officers or directors. : 

W here the entire capital stock of on company i by another company, but the bonds are held by the public, the bonds only are given; where both capit 
and bonds of the subsidiary company are held by a parent company, the subsidiary company is not given; where a majority or considerable proportion of the c api 
of one company is held by another company in this list, an explanation of that fact will be found in a note following the tables. 

In some cases the directors of the Steel Corporation are directors of subsidiary companies and not directors of the parent corporation. Where this occurs, the 
gation and bonded indebtedness of th t ry o are given 

In subsequent tables, however, t 
4 


talization and bonded indebtedness of these subsidiaries are included in the general total and not given individually. 


United States Steel Corporation directors. 
GEORGE F. BAKER. 


Industrial corporations. Railroad, telegraph, ex 
and steamship compa: 
s 


gym a 


| , { 
Preferred. Common. Funded 


| 
Name of company. | Official position. 
indebtedness. Preferred. Comn 


Adams Express Co. ae Board of manager 

American Telephon 

Central R. R. of New Jersey.......... ; 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co....... 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry ‘ 

Colorado & Southern Ry. Co. ob Rat : | 17, 000, 000 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York. Ss smc 899, 816, 5 . | BUR OID MODE iesiciis ctcene cd 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. * nai ) 

East Jersey Water Co cpu i UOT Gikiticks ethic At... 

Erie R. R. Co oF d ae 63, 892, 400 | 

international Harvest ¥ baal eel | DOR MORES 4, 5 caictinndeabedss 

Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co...... ! ais | 11, 840, 000 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry —— : ; : | 533, 500 

Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co ‘ mae 491, 156 9. 687 | Oe OR SE, sitet ik. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. Co i } 106, 300 | j 

Michigan Centra! R. R. Co. ae | | | 

Montclair W ater Co.. . 

New Jersey General Security Cx 

New York & Harlem R. R.Co.. ; 

New York Central & Hudson Kiver R. R 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R ; 

New York Edison Co.... i 

New York Mutual Gas Light Co 

New York, New Haven & Hartfor 

New York, Susquehanna & Western R. 

Northern Pacific Ry 

Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co 

Pere Marquette R. R. Co 

Pullman Co.. 

Reading Co. ... 

Rutland R. R 7 

Spring Brook W ater a | ( | ; | 989, 10, 989, 008 

United States Steel C | 508, 302, 500 | b 1, 464, 935, 467 
| | | 


500. 009 
2.000, 000 





Railroad, telegraph, express : : 
and steatnship Sounanel ay Banks, insurance and trust companies. 


Name of company. Official position. meinen 


Funded Tate ‘ : 
indebtedness. Total. | Capital. Surplus. | Deposits. 


Adams Express Co. sa | Board of managers. ... $36, 000,000 | $48,000,000 
American Telephone & Telegray x — rector... pawn 224,791, | 569, 437, 100 

Astor Trust Co c ea alae a 

Central R. R. of New Je 

Chase National Bank } ga 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co........ < ; | 209, 854, 320, 695, 100 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co 7 81, 987, 848 | 
Colorado & Southern Ry. Co 107 594, 549 
Continental Insurance C 

Delaware, Lackaw: 30, 667.720 | 

Erie R. 402, 269,047 

Farmers Loan & Trust Co.... ! | 1, 000, 000 
First National Bank of Chicago. 3 10,000, 000 
First National Bank of New York 10, 000, 000 
First Security Co. of New York 3, 500, 000 
Guaranty Trust Ce. of New York............. i 5. 000, 000 
Industrial Trust Co., Previdence, R. i 

Lake Erie & Western R. f. Co..... 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. Co 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co 

Manhattan Trust Co ’ | 
Michigan Central R. R. Co é 41, 870, 578 | 
Mohawk & Malone Ry. Co... ses! 

Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 

National Bank ef Commerce, New York....... 

New York & Harlem R. R. C 

New York & Long Branch R. R. Co President 
New York & Putnam R. R. C Director 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co 59,081, 000 | 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R: R. Co 376, 069, 925 

New York, Susquehanna & Western BR. R. Co. ‘ Se ee eee oS | 
Newport Trust Co } 126, 450 
Nort | | 


64, 780, 867 93, 072, 767 
1 Total admitted assets, 


60, 608, 578 | 
6, 400, 000 | 6, 400, 000 | 
1 544, 185, 205 
a 25, 000, 000 
TRI bis nscneinsenesss 
SD i ts cenit dil 
5,225, 000 
491,321, 727 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued. 
GEORGE F. BAKER—continued. 















































=— - — —— ee — - < - eiretnaiee _ 
Railroad, telegraph, express, anke tnanrance - ne 
and steamship cougenies. | Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
Name of company. O ficial position. } eres - 
seindttnds Total. | Capital. Surplus. Deposits. Total. 
en eon ae eee | ET RCTS ; 
Reading COsscackssddoosisceus<ssicesssesegunse PE anacndatesins $109, 001, 950 SAEED boicckccscencaens Ss dianadianhdiniedahimnicaicane aaa i alaaiatacnis 
_ and Bz. BR. C@ecedccsocccosowccccccsescssce Rah Bic ctsdccacscs eee 10, 750, 000 re DO dit Sechisetbeteneieeeginateabesednadeuauiins 
West Ghee Ul, Mibussteteiwiacavnddculbn cdenebece seed cd ccenscidleee 50, 000, 000 SIE fa cccescentbubins Baio diablindslididilinac hades sin aaa eaW ated ada co dak 
sc EDMUND C. CONVERSE. r 
:. : | Railroad, telegraph, express, 
Industrial corperations. } and steamship companies 
r s re | 
Name of company. Official position. > Sy a 
Preferred. Common. sation Total. Preferred. Common. 
erican Basil NOUN OS. .<..cccccccccccocess: Director...... $4, 496, 200 $4, 496, 194 Oe sil cslisinslities 
a merioent CNN oi isc tes dine ca seiendnnalamianl ins 41, 233, 300 41, 233, 300 | late ce iRenbhbaiadin 
International Nickel Co............-.ccccceces- Sead do... 8, 912, 626 11, 542, 662 5 | TEAM AD PE asc eset E cacacccess 
International Smelting & Refining Co.......... csc OR tai Gish owantlignuapa aelinacad 10, 000, 000 RN Eck desc tics dukaisbreaxaduiens ; 
Manning, Maxwell & poeew Lang vg caasimesaatiason MPCs ditittnkatomcanes cancmie see 5, 000, 000 i | eee 
Mohican Oil & Gas Co............--sseeeecee..| Vice president and di- |................ 1, 000, 000 OE Wikis 8 cack Beda daa’ 
; rector. 
National Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio..... — IIE. ktccecctenpes 2, 000, 000 Sc waned Oca alee 
Sheffield COG Ge BANG 65s dc odnnniecdeeitinss]a<<sbetgascoenanses 750, 000 2, 500, 000 750, 000 | ee 
exes &: PREG. 6 on 34cabeccutietudasadll dacdeeecuiniwuebeubes Steal aeen LD Dvesdsuneseccceced SN Ue icatiseihniirn dnl cghhlnieiind aaa 
United States Steel Corporation. .............-.|...-- a eee 360, 281, 100 508, 302, 500 596, 351, 867 | 1, 464, 935, 467 | tactile ines ln teiceed ‘ 
West Pemm BOG s 6 v6.0 cceccedecccsvcctccsees Dewtes, CEE Bini icc Chea NTE sacin<cdccbphuscesscccuesss i Setcastinal adtine anes $2, 750, 000 $3, 250, 000 
board. 
| 
Railroad, telegraph, express —e sak aniitotien 
‘and steamship Cotpanten. ’ Banks, insurance.and trust companies. 
Name of company. Official position. Tse Le — 
a Total. Capital. | Surplus. Deposits. | Total. 
o Trust Ciicsdihs << dctabnagesesséscdecstsesees | President and director.}...............- smnebinicihinpniagiaian $1, 400, 000 $14, 579, 160 | $16, 726, 380 
| yy, 4 Ce ee ee aaa Gibndakaoessscdbedts Gsesecouscesesn« aes Ser 5, 000, 000 155, 000, 000 72, 860, 900 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Co............ 5, NEN cduwensinienscsstawiessthnes staid acacia 2, 500, 000 - 5, 885, 745 
Guaranty Tweet Giirswescwsewddpreksneoanss anes ae Gc secnameesouess DS eggsenumeugen Denibtiet detent Geinee due 5, 000, 000 144, 728, 100 171, 260, 100 
Liberty National Bank of New Works... ...ccccleccecdOccccccccccccccss aid tanita Slt duabinnainees-s 1,000, 000 2,717,700 26, 731,920 | 30, 449, 670 
Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh............. edbecsluio ne a Se a ee eee 1, 500, 000 28, 229, 890 36, 500, 330 66, 230, 220 
West Penn RamWagtl << cccccaccvcecced ----.-| Director, chairman of $5, 516, 600 | Be LO a de dttnicticdttinesibadattnnnecqcssseamaqnasensuconslaccasesae 
board.’ | 





WILLIAM E. COREY. 
























































—s slate Railroad, telegraph, expre 
Industrial corporations. | and steamship companie 
Name of company. | Official position. = : . ae nna _ 
. | 
| Preferred. Common. | soi aie | Total | Preferred. Comm 
»tedness. | 
! ' 
United States Steel Corporation...............- Wee. | $360,281,100 | $508,302,500 | $596, 351,867 | $1,464,935, 467 |. ..........-2--.| -eeeeeee eee 
“ Seantiame 
HENRY C. FRICK. 
aad ™ . 
: . Railroad telegraph 
+ . . ’ ’ 
| Industrial corporations. and steamship compani 
Name of company. Official position. jacinta ee. onion 
| 
er | ee | indebtedness Total. | Preferred. Common 
yee Opa a ; 
A Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.......... ic. cinudintinuad iI a ll Ee cians eel $114, 173,730 $165,518, 500 
Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. ...........20!--ee0 hivipetmeessdedss Sha tbabheceddddslus ase6acdwadandelawctuccecesiteccleqouctssscesesas 22, 395, 120 130, 117. 663 
-4, rante, 3. Biv Saas sdb0d dhe vestvesasswosfeaded itch ccccutbddiddcapnbienbdddesedaxmeuceaeder et oS las Deanna a caeernaee 412,610,700 
POMEDS OD, «sdniiah ne thcknksdhhenddnebeontinnelataie On ccanccncncndennclecaddacdantabe celaccconcccdsedscoleccccecescacqsesiecececccescceces 70, 000, 000 70,000, 000 
VION PRCHIG Bie Mis WR nas ssecenccacsiaccedecsleasas wanasddnneanmhneluathsminidihdhadacnedhanttineimelucdnconbneyeenss ia Sent tielals ead 99, 544, 000 216,577,700 
States Steel Corporation. ..........ccccs|sceee iladtinectenadehae $360,281,100 | $508,302,500 | $596,351,867 | $1,464,935, 467 |.......... 
| | | } 
— — — ———<—— — - — — — ——— — ———_—_ — — 2 
Railroad, telegraph, expres 
rhe. . & SS, | . re inc ~ an ist companies 
| and steamship companies. | Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
Name of company. Official position. - ———- ——~ — ‘i 
Funded nn Seneien posit 
| Setiieiatonen. Total. | Capital. } § urplus. Deposits. I 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co..........| Director | gpom.0n4, 962 | $561,607, 182 |...............-|.......--cccecccfeceeeee- 
cqicago de North Western Ry. Co.............- are d | 206, 856, 000 I aia i a i ne te ache 
Meticn moe Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa............. | a cacOPccocccccccccnscclocccccccncacceceiecsccesecsccess $200, 000 $634, 300 $3, 626,810 | 4,4 ) 
~ itional Bank, Pittsburgh, Wiis ches we Re ee Bek kt ecie I ase ae | 6, 000, 000 1, 499, 550 | 36, 731, 420 44,2 70 
7 l Union Fire Insurance Co.............. lst idan cdeueductes ds ankenembanbeliadiashace | 900, 000 408, 102 , 308, 102 
Read np aitia R. Ry C0.........22--+esereeerees eal Re eer, |” "293, 382, 799 705,979, 773 Deana Maapens Bp 
Tinian 4 Do cccwccccnsenceccnsccccessescccescoe|scces ee eee 109, 001, 950 249, 001, 950 | Se os ee ka = 
Tie jusurance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa...........|..... reiattiueteichiasshcies adalat ae nih ences gin a 100, 000 | 94, 748 194, 748 
Une pacific R. R. ee Nerd 0 To aes 195, 896, 650 | DU fs ed ete clnhass aos 
lon Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa............... id wd do..... dtecdegucotee bac adentacadsnccefeccectncenqecces 1,500, 000 28, 229, 890 36, 500, 330 66, 230, 229 
- | { | 
si I Oe aE Re ae ae Be 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued. 


ELBERT H. GARY. 
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? ati Railroad, telegraph, expre 
| Industrial corporations. and steamship compan.” 
Name of company. Official position. j a i bs 
Preferred. | Common. sen Preferred. Commor 
icant a i sonstdimaidineien 7 
Allis-Chalmers Co. Le biti cs $16, 050, 000 $19, 820, 000 $11, 148, 000 $47, 018, 000 capes nea ae 
pina an Steel Foun: iries Co 1 a res. PO Riiintncannk date S incafiillsbitncsi eit’ 17, 184, 000 6, 406, 300 | 23, 590, 300 i asicintaesnatpicasiahablatecsil = Se . 
NR AOI, ire piel ea rete ae ke Dic kaniseclembiediy s sciohdcbbmeaieck ROUGE 1 attccnainentckstactibiataiiaiee sitet lai Ate ° 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, New York.| “as eles snicntiiaien ee Danii ee a. as Stee Cae | 5, 000, 000 ae aioe 
en cE a ies i cntdenitibivannabinted | sdatliteeeeatien de eben tele Pn a cits eatin ditch dada cana didn | $63, 892, 400" "$112 78. 409 
Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Co...........-.... eas. WO. ccconyocnsamndsdfusntesasssskskabbaietssd hashes. td aleiaiumndabetiahedeemhmenaannne eaeee. 39, 994, 980 
Ng a in ct cnbnanikdcat dn cake eainenmiate 60, 000, 000 | CO rcicsinieccatnnincs PN Biinicscasin eid adic BD scnemciis 
DOU PII OR isi iis buss ccacacccnacccca. = Otincxcaecus kee Rien cecncekl | ccenicnnecdgsetia atl wollte ssnGel tiation asta 60, 000, 000 } 120, 0 ) 
United States Natural Gas Co..............-... ee Kea Ss tiaiediate ai anaes | 2, 750, 000 | 2, 298, 500 | 5, 038, 500 | dsishihinaiiaeidbemasuaa ae 
United States Steel Corporation. ............... Chairman of board and| 360, 281, 100 608; 302, 500 596,351,867 | 1,464,935, 467 |... xt 
director. | | 
| alls Ocha ae anata 
s — ———— = aoe — - 
Railroad, telegraph, express, Banks, insurance and trust com ies. 
| and steamship companies. 4 y eae 
Name of company. Official position. a = 
Funded . . 
indebtedness. | Total. | Capital. Surplus. | Deposits. Total 
NE PO ikdiccsctddddipiadaptbenn tense | Director............... | akan en eainnnael pectic cinnniaieice $1, 400, 000 747 , 220 $14, 579, 160 $16, 726. 389 
Continental & Commercial National Bank of |..... tincincocupemake Ae eee Ree ee Skene | 20, 000, 000 10, 285, 340 176, 453, 670 206,729, 010 
Chicago, Lil. | 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, New York.!..... ickebetene shitcecbideds sess | Chika aa naeiacatael 3,008, 000 11, 184, 100 47,716, 180 61, 900, 2a0 
ne SS, OS ECS eased iiecencs cies on | QRBB, BOT, FET | CONG, BOD, ET ana thse net eeennenneeetone 
Gary. Wheaton Math... ...cs.scccsce-nccccceee POE inc ecithunnns Tadacastvuckacne tessa 50, 000 35, 940 649,710 | 
Home Insurance Co. soccensecenenanne! SN ccniictinitemnmniselieniint a wen ns enn nnnsnnal 3, 000, 000 1, 329, 613 prnneeen weeseeseef 15, 
Iludson & Man thattan R. R. Co. ‘issih apples taal aca ielalsilbaialotetdicasatcal 69, 379, 000 | PE UE FUE. Wis dsssndsci es mashesdinteiekel a nastincnda aeceeie eee 
Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co., Chic: I i caitaictaidiaali -do.. (iindinnwedacaiaiaitiieidl Ee a le 3, 000, 000 6, 273,210 63, 142, 270 | 72, 415, 480 
UOT Te, EN ivexdccnccesuannscodecbianns ! Director and exe cutive | onal iisiens iittala itiadinhitilanacnies mein 3, 000, 000 11, 184, 100 7,716, 180 61, 90 
| committee. 
Bowtie TN Ob. iis dc ctinsadctinnnbnnesoen f NE. och ekaeenaes 219, 283, 500 399, 383, 500 _ pnt aida 
CLEMENT A. GRISCOM. 
*. : Railroad, telegraph, expre 
Industrial corporations. and steamship compaiie 
Name of company. Official position. i 
Common 
shinnceiaellecaiaianemabaie miami — joam " ee ee i cinstnssenliesdida ial eae 
International Mercantile Marine Co............ | Chairman of board di- $49, 931, 7 
| rectors. 
Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Co.......... | ROO oan n.n 2 2 nnannn]acanncmtansnanenfancadasnsasenaiaion pnnnmnnnnnnnnate henna pel cmcncinii hukiiad 25,00, 000 
I a hi aiid a oo nccccnnanecstl esc DD citinttacannceniiianiae being seceneec ene 412 
United Gas Improvement Oo............-------|.---. OOF ke a ee | $55,502,050 |......... nareataain $55, 502,950 |.............-~ ofenne: 
United States Steel Corporation............. awalevese Wis b's vaccines $360, 281, 100 | 508, 302, 500 $506, 351,867 | 1, 464,935, 467 [2 nena nlene-- 
pe ; ah es wT X 
Railroad, telegraph, express, 
and steamship companies. 
Name of company. Official position. = 
Funded 
indebtedness. Total. 
International Mercantile Marine Co......-..... Chairman of board di- $71, 462, 000 $173, 124, 706 
rectors. 
Pennsylvania T nee é NEE COs accnansn | ee 20,000 25, 020, 000 
Fenneyivenio F. eer ee ee Gt tintanswdbhaann 293, 382, 799 705, 979,773 
New York, Philadeiphia & Norfolk R. R. Co...!..... Diathdnncsansccad 3, 600, 000 3, 600, 000 
Be ink of North America, Philade Iphia ee ee hs ainlll i aieankacdaiccennceaienaen Je nasencecacacees 1 ~'$2; 674, 340 | 2 l 
Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.| eaiacel i cecansckabannnn Ls a nemiinen tana FEE SRS 3,000, 000 6, 433, 97 70 47,216, 000 5 
Fidelity Trust Co......... oi kates AraC HEGS MASSES CSE ___ Danas acento L antnakGnlenead 2,000, 000 10, 861, 700 352, 500 30 
Commercial Trust Co., tag ow 3 re “| errr ee Sb  acceentsdsknihe Line nattaettanads 1, 000, 000 2, 254, 590 10. 339, 97 70 1: 
Western Saving Fund Society, Philadelphia. ..|..... Pius cescankonnsshheeeescenshaaes Je nancenccasaneeclenscccceses ttt 2, 674, 400 27, 393, 920 se oe 
Atlantic Mutua! Insurance Co., New York..... Lcees Gtn.caeesntsdssnnnleseeengorsen i ip eneiailes nasi 8 ere nanan 14 . 
| onan 
WILLIAM H. MOORE. 
i : | Railroad, telegraph, ¢\)pre; 
Industrial corporations. | end steamship compa 
Name of company. Offieial position. — {$$$ : 
Preferred. Common. in janie = Total. Preferred. Com! 
= on 7 Po Ser 
ee IN i ei uhh Lh ceeninnas Do oo cetcatead’ $41, 233, 300 $41, 233, 300 | baie ie ee OBR, 406, GOD bon. .nnn.nccccseeac}toees ei oe otl 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co......... occa — eee As ante «oq SUMMER eis ochiscesals nereenes.ce.sdeihe poeeeee ws cccesfeesececeeceecess pti 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co...| Board of managers D  cWekepanede Su Seas 5 conwedacfons sé neteusden abdesens nese sueed beeen seen een - ae an 
Keokuk & Des Moines Railway...... seth enies SE ocancacmvenee Seana ‘cnoeiaeee ssowses Somat pnkiniet velba cl wae eal $1,524, 600 - 
National Biscuit Co..... eee a prstorrstesees Lsnaes > [abtSecennaguened 24, 804, 500 29, 236, 000 aiid wa ohewniaae ot 54,040,500 |.....-.--.------]eeweee> s 4 
Peoria & Bureau Valley Railroad..............|-.--. Da ccc cccncconcecssfooesncescooesedde ntecesseess cypuiheescetseudenehs betes sbecscecuupes eee seecnseeeee : ) 
Rock Island Company ...... Sentkipeathosbsbnes inate chs sss eseiceoente 2 OPS ok Oe sqscurew Me nsnrcesseusnosBesass sons enesess 54, 000,000 wm 
United States Steel Corporation............-.-. ee 360, 281, 000 508, 302, 500 $596,351,867 | 1,464,935, 467 |.........-- -==-seleeenee @ " 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. ............------- Jenand cence scncenean ee Leneesnctscncccedbbaternstecesovedp inde ctebbeacbeebedessssccssevecs 106, 300 99° 736,968 
Western Union Telegraph Co..................- cua iianscabndanavedl Dd eiAwinescbales pei Ghire versa peesbbnbouesebeldes bce wdueue oak Borer ‘ 
| SO, Bakes DA: le nt Sa - 





4 Potal admitted assets. 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued. 
WILLIAM H. MOORE—continued. 












































1 Total admitted assets. 


























































































| 
Railroad, telegraph, express, | i a 
and steamship companies. Banks, insurance and trust compa 
Name of company. Official position. aE a tanteeninny 
aec , t } 
tees Total. | Capital. Surplu Je posits. Total 
| 
Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co....... 2 eae ee $202, 351, 000 i a a een aiinbeemede aaa 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co.........!..... eT ee 211, 307, 000 | pO 8 eee eee 
Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co...| Board of managers. .. A 320, 000 | 20, 367, GBD |... ce nnn 
| hoenix Fire Insurance Co............ ticcucaennsccntingdsddéanosendonigabebbstedss secs |} 1$13,806, 165 |.. $13 ) 
; pad Bees 66 WOO. WOR icc ccc cvnsecehccccs a Se De SI i i a a 10, 000, 000 $20, 73 $ 0 ) 148 130 
K ¢ Des Moines Railway ................|...-- Pideiwkt oodeaskeed 2, 750, 000 | ©, BIG, GED b.. ccccccccc 
reau Valley Railroad ..............|....- iit hn testa ied a hana nse la i eatin 
F Cs cial bb he bona c.debdadcewcbiggdacckspneeaseciisccusloneanesavametes 150, 000,000 |....... 
Fire Insurance Co...........-eccee- Et 25.< 2a sae een w arcaiaesin nh aiiieenios dink « P 2, 000, 000 { 8 
OY MD EDs. «cvs disebauGndeshenes ec nnkatiedien 79, 639, 000 | IE Sot tree eis Bs on bu cagedpeneeechhs 
horn Te inede caus cudendagesleesed Diknctascsivtacaces 40,! 572, 000 | — F  4 | 
} 
J. PIERPONT “MORGAN. 
| 
Industrial corporations. - = is See Bam 
Name of company. Official position. eee —_ 
| ~ey 
Preferred. | Common. | eden I Preferred. Common 
ertown & Sackets Harbor R. R..| Director.............- ee a ee ie eee cdudcaneuiiesebens 1, 500 
ngiand Ry. Co cin gp ita ae teen tian 0 a ik a a lia ie i alia et lla inte Rebipsoprerninindii 7 wm ! ) 
nnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry.!..... Clann canances cis Suttamerebekenwha uehtéecdugdenscadactnensqaud«e 10, 00 { ) 
ne & Greensie tn DE tdi <cnmtcothiness< niin cena a eda ee ee ens te te, ohne nein apeneteese ) 
shone: Vallng & Piktsburgit TR. Bhai... GW. ccccaccccceseslecsccccccccccccclacccccdscocececelocccccnceceeacesieces y) 
Ry. aplides 006s skied ethvinsenedecioces< We o.cddtddkenntcachudsabuntcncubagebeuececscsexcdaaivedseosrans ”) 
"Co. een on ae eedee eaten ene le died oak eainaies i aed ae tbe $65, 181, 200 | $14, 962 000 $s 
Connecticut Western R. R........./....- OE Aad radeces ieieina ht gli Eetn sik tn Chen diane basse nen a: ”) 
WIE a Sc ccnncscamdinivecdivacnll indlndennatikat leech acta dedinaskoastantedbrensddegdnheses 1 ) | ») 
\ BYU GAN as ccc dennseccedeascubes _—— ME ks adnendeckeulahtnnddsacsaaansindbedeesdenéqcubaesasvenduacnmacine y) 
“ SUG id Sie SEDs vc cciwckst cence ccudedesess Cob stoke task Se eked cagdakeseeacdeulerisdentecedetic«cenes s ¥) 
New SO SSE eee i atals 6 el a asap eemmdecdant autnedednticquewhis 1,343. 950 ) 
| Michigan Southern Ry. Co...... iil i hod an aad dan dnd ahcnacaamacaimabandhanheng «nehachit 3 ) 
New entral & Hudson River * R: Gs feces GE ch din Keser baud anndebadee coedtauacun sednuchsandebsedaetescenneene 2 9, 300 
) Chie ago & St. Louis R. R. Co....../..... es fa dak cvad Miidash onder winds Sealhsevneebsdutide Weesiessce 16, 000, 000 14 009 
j New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co..!..... Cs diineindvhnintebniccdsknnckeeiiecitashidaestbedibathes ss canned ¥ebceeds ' $25 
yntario & Westerm Ry. Co.........}..... cl gol ee a ae 6 ee ee iat A oo eA eek ankiedn 4,000 113, 982 
& Lele MI. Bi. Ciiok 5s nccccacchessse Ti dk ddincipaetiuaiabedtessvsnenedednnalineniins daeabdaedwendn 000, 000 
idageseleedivashecunsqebigend ih odbaentkneneabsanabandvecneened ere 120, 000,000 |..... 
ER ee ee SS. ele. tae ee elec ccnaaatedeetal hae aenenie bee ghadian m 
wigptibonbtatadinammmipbeagin Sallie Chtn nace qbeceiibesinbenecevedctbrbeqed Meeeenseigeconncqessesencincecsases ), 057, 600 1) 
Spuyten Duywil Be. Be. Gi oc aceccccccdecconatos paced Wisi o cdbediond Sib wilsbbhewseteses ch ilencccckpannadtemibbokeqoauaddscddnenes 89, 000 
a S =,  S iain d ahs's a rai Ce i kcnethe cbabcdibbeasenensdibscckst qpeeensethesec , 000, 000 2 ”) 
Resch sdeedeewee eek G dawdecuatcwshad $360; 381, 000 | 508, 302, 500 596,351,867 | 1,464,935, Reediiias 
Vi \ R. erie. edie seuadbecienawnhendl a re I aise tech at ein Alla sci ell ilies ene aieaeticiine eon da isin & ainieieeliating $30, 000 
¥ rn Union Telegraph Co. .........ce-e-e-- Bad Gs chasevussesnen’ Ie ie ee ee ea had "9 bs 
raat endl kaki nal chided I a a heeds dina dnadanbndee ike ee 3, 149, 800 28,3 ) 
Madison Square: Gemielt GO. os ccc ccccccdgceccclwoces i Vecokiakhantnes Dil hn aieeatione 2, 000, 000 2,000,000 | 4,000,000 |..... 
Meine Conteh SE Miichiacisterssutsicnswndhigaocdl a Main eceerdvdacusaen Oat oi cic aiditn te te alt cacndialhe tava. 4,976), 300 
Railroad, telegraph, express, | a ae li tinal 
and steamship Sennen. Banks, insurance and trust companies 
Name of company. Official position. paren te 7 — nn | ” 
eeteeites Total. Capital Surplus. Deposits Total 
| i 
; > aa Po vo 
#tna Insurance Co., Hartford................- b BRIS 6 odin cs snnchictbesesnsebuccasesntoncnsesteactagstiowsesesaasccnac. $5, 000, 000 $7, 369, 016 $12, 369, 016 
age & Adirondack Ry............--0+e---|e--+ Oith. a cadbadadenss | $1, 100, 000 NE cc ccnckncmnaues 
Car Watertown & Sackets Harbor R. R..!..... , SEA ee } 300, 000 | EE cde icdaksurdalbchanens< 
Cer 1'Ne LA gg | A RT reer ere re Gh cecthatbneennod 10, 664, 000 | PIE GEe foccccccccdevecacleccocce 
, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis RPh. eet Bi caemeettoawemnt 86, 792, 000 | DE ME Recedn cs qesnsecclaccsces- 
s Hope & Greensburg R. R......-.-.-|----- El din ocwiaitbmeuttahaaehas thas iaen SGD Evcscnccncctce 
\lleg sheny Valley & Pittsburgh R. R.|..... Siete cutie tniin 2, 000, 000 | 3,300,000 |.......-. 
rl nal Bank of New York.............|...-- Me dbincctccheuade ahha htihenl aaéahwadneosucanes 4 $10, 000, 000 20,7 118 110 148, 741, 430 
Fut a Se Fe eee eee Se "| SSNs ee? | 42, 000 GES a tncedmanedsen - ; 
aa 1& & Western B Western R. R......... as , OI | 700, 000 DG Ba dacccdcnsasceccinscces: 
ue CED WE Bic aie buss batecadessnseleceed acti ceri: datraiianicdle 10, 875, 000 0 EE a 
7 CS tte ntbavekdiGecess aca CA bainnctncnedl Ri cpdasge eenmeiiil 3, 58Q, 400 | ......222-------]e--e- 
xi tt. | & % Ree ee iiidedesncdsecinan 41, 870, 578 I isdiacimctnces Sait 
Mohawk & Malone SAEED, ict tae nde eletuokces Scalia Gi Satkedieseusabin 6, 400, 000 SO ) aS 
New Yorks& Harlem R R.Co.........-..00+-- of Sie cccieieahiews-scotts 12,000, 000 | IE i iiaciedntain oteclen ie 
x ind Navigation Co. .......-.-.+-+++- ae pe 24, 249, 000 | ET Dina ahaibeenccceenenas 
Ne Junction B. Bi Co. .........:52.2-. Ee | ARE 1, 700, 000 a | ae 
_ ye RE a ee Se ee Be scape ive bun és cnenenge Deans megbetehienaacads 300,000 1, 439 1,865,510 
ake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. Co........|....-dO....0.---+22--e- 159, 524, 190 | 209, 524, 190 |......... a 
— York & Ottawa Ry. Co.............-.---- ae Bsc ccnsicasecasvel 1, 456, 000 | 1,456,000 |........-.. 
xv York & Putnam R. R. Co..........-..--- ai * capngeeeeiee 5, 225, 000 | 5,225,000 |........ ie 
‘ew York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co..}..... Ci tedbessthousesd 268, 592, 427 | et leo tiakessntbnaewees 
vv Lork, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co...... ae Ra 29,081,000 | BURMA Vi cicncscsncse 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co...|.....d0......---------- 232,062,500 | 376, 069,925 |-.......22.... 
Nut York, Ontario & Western Ry. Co......... DiiiiRnadccgenon toni 26,323,000} $4,441,980 |... ethene sats 
“ew York, Westchester & Boston Ry. Co......|..... Gd env idan 20, 000, 000 | Mees. seca dbedkuaeaneaee 
Ra sburgh h & oS 3 “ae ae Mitkas tase oe } 4, 000, 000 | FB, GD, GED [on ccc ccccscccccctee 
te LainS MR panei ssi vicdb ons cons ceéecxdalncess MRS oes duc cttcces 250, 000 | 500,000 |............. ace is 
LR. Wisc caster eas sSwvesseendesfunssad a SPE eee 10, 750, 000 | i ootiits nag ee directa ote 
st. Lawrence & Adirondack Ry. Co............ ca che Benrcteaditns 3 12, 000 | SUN, 53654 dnt coasdcn Era cge anette 
Cont? Duyvil R. R. Co.......--..--.----+-- 1 te I Ain tess einstein 2,500, 000 | SR iktrbiss tink il iincawnttunbsntcdpanneeged sencdecelncs canons 
Toru -orning & Southern R. R. Co........- ee oie oe Ee | 4, 100, 000 | te do Ag . 
wennal R. R. of Butlale. .........-.ccsssee- ect Wb ack csnddccietaads 1, 000, 000 | nc ee a a i De wannuwpne 
West Shey Be Bann nwnnnnnsesncereocccnsees i. ial Phe nwt todas | 580,000 | RA CRI RT SERS I GERD 
Werte ene Bee Benno nnn nnnnennnnes--cenecenees ae! i inceadas todd 50, 000, 000 | CRIB GID hao c cence sccfsccccsccerececeefesseses 
Bos : Main Ronen RGdeltioebanstivee<Pedeald iinnddbucnientecs 40, 572, 000 wn kari nnasclon gtecirenicncdenes 
Ma ene Be Baw sncncccnsceresccnccccccelorse Mat neteinnnnenas ane | Oe Eck nen chbtaqackcdacasepecadaceticsoeesacccss 
mane COME Mbeya akvss db iadipsaredcikee vid Pecosesulesssudlin 18, 892, Ee Se oatadagiedvnceneses 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, JR. 
| Industrial corporations. | Railroad, telegraph, express, 
and steamship coma 
Nani of comy ny. Offictal position, | va - ann {—___—_____ _ " 
ee | Funded 
Preferred. Common. indebtedness. Total. Preferred. Common f 
— - —EEE * - — wan — 1 
i ' 
International Mercantile Marine Co RIROUEE oo ccnscesweshit<siih> os cathdawtied cen oa hades ail ea De sak iene ae $51, 730,971 $4 =35 
Madiso: juare Garden Co Dos 6000 anesmasshnee issn cee $2,000,000 | $2, 000, 000 GE; TOPO ik he dh adn dehan'ccle<.. 
New York & Harlem R. R. Co. Gils Cone ane 06gsendsiinnsenhetieeeesi eugecccleschns cose aie iasael | 1,343,950 8, 656, 050 ‘ 
Northern Pacifie Ry. Co.. OO. é do sc si 6k sh +e sade | viene es camel OOS Fae | 248, 000, 000 
United States Steel Corpor do $360, 281, 000 508, 302,500 | 506,351,867 | 1,464,935, 467 |........2.......]... 
| 
Railroad, telegraph, express, | aes a r J a 
and steamship companies. | Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
Name of pany Official position, — _ _ — — aaa 
, Funded Total | Capital Surplus Deposits Tot 
indebtedness. | - | ao , . 7 . ( 
ia a ms ascninesieiatibaictadineings = sonia Se 
" af | " : 
International Mer ile Marine Co...... SN 3 5425s cow $71, 462, 000 Peg SEU IOW bcd cnnnamdhadsdlaccakenpaMaabesdieaendaeneiieas Dire a 
National Bank of Commerce... WOR s crvvecnsacndius dardceks codudaviepesgteeuk he sill | $25, 000, 000 $15,161,660 | $176,331,290 | $210, 49), 95 : 
National City bank of New York Gs no can ness i cn eae betel whese eka | 25, 000, 000 34, 733, 860 | 202, 064, 530 | 61, TON. 89 
New York & Harlem R. R. Co.......... eS ee te 2,000,000 | PL Lacnsadéneaaddueas Bhi ns gh at sa seal ue Rad ota eens ster os \ 
Northern Pacitic Ry. Co... Ges tsecs 298, 566, 000 | CEE Eon ewccnderadutaslucsasnvweveusasa ls Sir kauein Radwaas ae 
ba : | Ja 4 — 1 
SAMUEL MATHER. 
. oe ie a aii Pee hs oa 5 e rt — j 
ie : Railroad, telegraph, expr 
| Industrial corporations. and steamship co 
Name of company | Official position. ~~ on L . 
ciate os Funded > Pas 
Preferred. Common. | indebtedness. | Total. Preferred. | Cc 
} | | 
| | | | 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co... Director...... Siasnthaseaensant $5, 000, 000 |------eeeeeeeee. BOD Etndtitenttiedenindncls< 
Cleveland Ry. Co PG case nas Peae abd bicebbechweccens oo ccc cfnc ccc ccccaesaccc|socaccs sncemeceslsccceecesesoacee $15,9 ( 
Mesaba Steamship Co.. Mts ck taacenwensen Saracen eaentbncininibelisinee wecmiiaamanmers » o8 9 ocnemeaensabene aan cungnenia edition teeta batens 14) 
Lackawanna Steamship Co.......-. MU, aio's een sce eeen (fotkdnneeonanes woe Se mceael <aine ca bi ginenibetns SE lok aka ial taba atrane i el nical 1,120, 0 
Lackawanna Steel Co. ME i as cae Ei 34,728, 000 $42,345, 000 | 71 CREE Twin daxebscaccs. Fics 
Ohio Iron & Steel Co........ NG ns ole oe bach catee taba eee | IT nance cvemierae s | © Ge Oy aca s brads cose. 
Toledo Furnace *s eS “ee 2,000,000 |...... gadis Ee pei as ans 
United States Steel Corporatic We nas $360, 281, 000 | 508, 302, 500 596,351,857 | 1,464,935, 467 |............... 
= a — = + anereenre ———— —— ————— 
Railroad, telegraph, express : : 
’ 6 ’ Y | < 2 ag 
and steamship companies. ° | Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
Name of company. Official position. : . partes ; es o 
| 
Preferred. | Common. Capital. Surplus. Deposits. 
| j | 
Rank of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio.......... Vice president and |................ | thei atari $2, 000, 000 $1, 666, 000 | $14, 613, 000 $1, 279, 0 
director. | | 
Citizens Saving & 8 a Pee ee | Pe or! a ee ae ioe b bGbSOrnscmses 4, 000, 000 2,855, 930 ' 43, 903, 380 
Cleve id | Co MEPs cbeeckcceeaweel $10, 000, 000 200046 466 Bneehe eeeneén bhoe Bees tebe eeneedae é 
CE TRON, on cn wens eendséceshacaessnleeued ETT ee eer 2, 500, 000 | 2, 643,110 | 26, 147, 299 ; 
Mesaba St ( OR. couture See Rg Too sence bcc ii da caenkes precise se : 
Lackawanna Stear ae slwawké Mlitb setae osscasade 680, 000 Ot nolnaoauaaee Fake titties 0, Beene oss ge 
> a de a8. Lae 2 3 | 
GARDINER M. LANE. 
( i ati Railroad, telegrap' 
Industrial corporations. and steamship co 
Name of company. Official position. rats power —! 
} | ' 
Os | igpetinnices Funded . Pe +i 
Preferred. | Common. | indebtedness. Total Preferred. 
cabal = esos some bes ————$___—__—__—__! —_—— | —__ a | a 2 ’ 
| | 
American Agricultural Chemical Co............ SPR. cn <cnkdeeeee $19, 013, 400 | $16, 991, 300 | $7,573,000 Re eee ee ee . 
et SRO EN i. S incnchneensessesasenlaaeee GP. nnncectentndtieeecs ciation 1,000, 000 3,000, 000 RE A ccataehehtbe ose 
Harris Bros. & Co. (Inc.), Philadelphia... ......!....-dO...ccccccesawcce 1, 500, 000 1,000, 000 | 1, 300, 000 GED lewwcadicsodecs +3 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co................!)..00. do pensecacecdbbedupretesssvesdabsaneeteesd Revixcs | $ a 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co...............'...-- BD. ca ccocscdcdieeulanesees chp ebbhsnneetoccschecsevelecenes 
Penn vania Water & Power Co... ......cccccclccces BBn.cnccecschteudsinciecssssednlaae 
Puget Sound Electric Ry. Co... .......ccccccccclecees e,. ot: cntee es snditestcne onc itah sino danaseaman 
Seattle Electric Co vielen tical dn ibid Ps nis:5-00 detiwuiinies 5,000, 000 6, 427,000 | 14, 838, 000 | Bb, BEB EES Wok. os kv cade csv 
United States Steel Corporation................ Es c00 cnennacee 360, 281, 000 | 508, 302, 500 596, 351, 867 1, 004, GOR Mie Bosc ise dincds..- 
| | | = 
= = ae _ oe = — —— = — — ——_—————— ———~~> 
| ; 
| Railroad, telegraph, express . . —_ 
’ , ’ : ’ cs ste anies. 
and steamship companies. Banks, insurance and trust companie 
Name of company. | Official position. om on —— ——— —— r 
Funded . : I ( 
\ vw | | Yeposits. 
| | indebtedness. | Total. Capital. Surplus. Deposits | 
| } Te | 
Snaecnte | a) | | some : 
Casualty Co. of America..........--..---.----- NE ca cwievvcbkaaieeec es ates neem anne neeeeeeees- | $750, 000 | $250, 182 Je wceecceecccoees 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co...............-|---.- GO... 222-2. eeeeese $35, 025, 000 | $70,025,000 |.........--..--- Pe ee Si Sobemegacoece |-- : 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co............-.-/200.- Gis auccecnsesiersil 127, 627, 500 Bes GO Bincccccdandileses [awe eer nee ee ern nelen eee eees anes ee) . 
Old GCabtey Trek Ca, DO. cn onencccdcccseciivesnt BPs an cvvnweetne og siiies cs yest es Vevey oditntaast | 2, 500, 000 1 
Puget Sound Electric Ry. Co. .............c.ee) secre ee ee, 5,981,000 | SO GRIER ban cices tsihigi dns piibasnaess 
Standard Trust Co., New York................|..... OD is oncewes cvccks cipeathicneus eee owas | 1,000,000 | ; 
| | 











| : ! telecrapl ex ess 
| Industrial corporations. pears pe a — 
I ean p con € 
Name of company | Official position. }§ —————————— 
| - t , sai Funded es _ . 
| Preferred. Common. indehiadaeen To I re ( yn 
a es I ey nr i EN oe te 
Ur tes Steel Corporation...............- Presidentand director.| $360,281, 000 $508, 302, 500 eases FO GOR GU, GID Te «occ cntecceccdslesnesecsenaesaes 
‘ps GEORGE W. PERKINS 
—_— — — _ i = a eo = a —— - 
| | R ( le x pres 
| Industrial corporations. _ vd ' 
} ind p com pani¢ 
Name of company. | Official position. — - oes - ~ 
Preferred Common Funded Total Preferred Common 
| ; : * | indebtedness. | —— ss 
| 
- a tae cal as 7" < 
( Hamilton & Dayton R. R. Co...... ONO on ca ntsananddslectacsataccauas L onesenberasngadnnsnnseecan $248 ”) 
( New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry...|..... Gi «'s amidntind ends helngadontenanainces Ditadisanicetesccsaetanees ‘ 100, 000 
Er 1 OM, . oan ciceieonstannenaaneuaansdbendiel a acai ale I caceelntllad atadaialt Rasedeepee sntlhaendiatiasinnacl 63, 893, 40 112, 378, 900 
] bl Harvester CO s..cecccccccesaseces Chairman finance com- $60, 000, 000 | $80, 000, 000 |......- $140. 000, 000 
mittee and director. | 
Ir | Mercantile Marine Co............ | Pe cae takekexcane See c ss dacukebaks Sains diame aatcaka hie aches I 9 19,931,735 
N Packie RE Gi 6.0% <nwacccassecceionsss Gdensiavicabsnessanteieads ks imine ind seidinaeaeniaai 4 48 ” 
Pere Marquette Railroad Co. .............00... | Director and chairman |...............- leper) PE eR ere 2, 125, 30 0 
board. 
Steel Corporation. ............... dit acncesees 60, 281, 000 | 508,302,500 | $596,351 7 1, 464 467 
| 
} | Railroad, telegraph, express, . : naan - wpe vis 
| and steamship companies. Banks, insurance and trust compan! 
Name of company. | Official position. - _ - a 
. 
| | Funded Total — = r) 
| indebtedness. Total. seas _ ” 
ee ee a eee Director $1, 400, 000 S74 20 $14 ) > g)) 
ce... Ee ee. ee ado 5 000.000 x Ky) y) 
( Hamilton & Dayton R. R. Co......'..... rdakasastensnes $73, 739, 273 $81, 987, 848 
( New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry...!..... Bin akc accacnecess 1, 553, 000 7,006, 400 
J vl Co. ah 5 00 dh ddde Come cguececel caved ai.nackaedaneans 225, 997, 747 8§ 8 
( riomms EmeusERGO OO. oc cccccccccccs|soces Dl cdlechescasbadinnntcrteadshs thilpanadaue 1, 500, 000 7, 904, 150 », 404, 150 
BECO PUNITIINGE GI, oc ccc ccccsscccvéhceces Givacessscenabeita a ‘ - a ; 400, 000 790, 740 ! 10 
| Mercantile Marine Co............/...-.. Gis cccebidsinanabe 71, 462, 000 173, 124, 706 |...... 
M Bessemer Dock & Navigation Co.!.....do................ 550, 000 550,000 |...... 
N City Bam GE INOW Bite asecscccances WL << xdanveinun cuca coeeaeent Es coddstabhanen 25, 000, 000 | 34, 733, 860 ; 
Ne ot ee ee i ge cas } 3,000, 000 | 11, 184, 100 { j ~). 2S 
} Pacific Railway Co. .....cccccccccse- Co errr 298,566,000 | 546,566,000 |........... 
Pere Marquette Railroad Co........... jubliaiedin Director and chairman | 55,672,000 | (83,963,900 |..........2eeee else eeeeeeeeces 
board. 
te cae in a a me ome ics 
HENRY PHIPPS. 
—_ ee eel —s — — — —— — — ——— — 
Industrial corporations. oe . 
| 
| see oa ! 
Name of company. | Official position. — - x 
| | . | ‘Wn j 1 
| Preferred. Common. in a rotal Pre j 
j 
Ur Steel Corporation. .............- ONE ncdeeneccseena $360, 281, 000 $508 » 500 $596, 351,867 | $1, 464, 935, 4¢ 
—— j P | . 
| Railroad, telegraph, express, Ba s nee and 
| and steamship companies. - P 
Name of company. | Official position. |— - —— ——___——_—— 
| Funded 
: ‘ot ; ‘ Surplus. } Tot 
| indebtedness. Total. Capital. rplus Dey Total 
Mellon } nal Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa......... Ns ge cutis sc sbiasiatndree suited $6, 000, 000 $1, 499, 550 $36 120 $44. 230, 97 
me NORMAN B. REAM. 
Rail i t exp 
Industrial corporations. : 
“a 
Name of company. Official position. Te _ ——- 
' 
| Preferred C . Funded I ' laa : — 
| reierred. | ommon. | indebtedness. otal Pl 1. | Comn on 
B Ohi . i 
Cy ‘ RT ee hea tees? $152, 14 { 
Cin Uriington & Quincy R. R. 110, 839, 10 
Ci , Hamilton & Dayton Ry. S HO (i 
a New Orleans & Texas Pac on 
Erie | oe ‘ Raita he hse Gn ks clove ie : $58, 500, 000 | 
Dateowetten ny oe secececccccccscccccclesece Go oc cctessaesepes| acer ccccumsncees Ja weee ec en eee seee|eeeeeeeeececeeceleees ‘ 
N ee SRE IONUS WD i anid ign dddtebdansesterces een 60,000, 000 | SN Enc wtinccecasscoe 140, 000, 000 
ew York Be ee sree nassincdesssvasvecseslesees ie ee 24,804, 500 | DT Civcietsectnnstas 54, 040, 500 
Pere en? Susquehanna & Western R. R. Co..!..... ll ns tind oantts eeeolind ans kt cena egentimeducsshaes De tert oe Remeaedipioma kd I 
Py , wae OP GSE do.. | ! 1 
Thay Be net net ewww ccceccccwcncccccc cles c ee ccccccsccccccccl ccc cccccccweccesledeccesccccccecclecceccccceccccce|soccces ; 


United States Steel Corporation directors 
JAMES A. FARRELL. 
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Doers Dee eee. eid 1, 700, 000 3,065,015 4, 765, 015 
Re adeawnald 0, 281, 000 508, 302, 500 596,351,867 | 1,464, 935, 467 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued. 
NORMAN B. REAM—continued. 
— a ———_ eae 
| Railroad, telegraph, express on 2 . ‘ 
| and steamship ceulganiien. , Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
Name of company, Official position. —_ ; | ; ene = aie 
! i 
| Funded | : <i “a 
indebtedness. | Total. Capital Surplus. Deposits. | T 
| | 
— a am aa | ne = | ea 
baltimore & Olio BR. BR. Os. cinccecécccdces cece IONE ses a inal $321, 309, 136 | NI in a a on a Ree 
Chicago & Erie R. B: Co.::.........5.200.00. i se 22,300 SUE Tn cacvccacss seek score Cetera arene: . 
Chicago, Burlir gion & Quincy R. R.C ~ seiietinn cuenta Ee: 209, 856, 000 SEED ba vidnsin cavsuccesle vuuéverennuntelbencseetibedbsvete<.. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Ry. Co........!..... _ Sa eer ae 81, LEE: Us cnnds UC Saiw inlaws <i eg deanemaeh iidethetusgnakta 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co. SD ininhneniciadonge wnt 1,553, 000 | Fg o oxvcccuudequcenssccvsccevescaseel bi sewetwisheubie<dess. 
BO Bis Mie Ba a's cca Sits aiccakeueeons 225,997,747 | 402, 269, 047 1 coat arlncnlouk nia wh ice lei sal Sea a ae eat 
Fidelity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Co., N. Y.....|..... 0 swnns ens sasakashaddassssencsueusl cewek: dareeee $2, 500, 000 OO goa, $ 45 
First National Bank of Chicago................)..... iicwkinens dncndpnsdnchnhsbdaceebelelnead ieee 10, 000, 000 11,276, 430 | $116,947,740 1 4.17 
Metropolitan Trust Co. of N. Y............-.2-|---0- histcnarcevsocseabeanaedaeecuas seen 2, 000, 000 8, 107,000 28, 664, 000 s y) 
New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R. Co Ns ick 5s dts nc Miecatipadirin | 12, 489, 000 PEE Viciews auneeenccbnlsccapaaianeansaneeubaahamash cls <<« : 
.. €t & 0 ae a Lin Gs 5 <uniock bein den scans 3,000, 000 | | 11, 184, 100 | 47,716, 180 | t 
Pere Marquette R. OM ccd ces cadecrcwcadas SE ehies nk cnawans } 64, 780, 867 93, 072, 767 $6 CS6bnbSS 600 6eE pEtansevebaesh eelwas bdewseebeee<fo cs. 
RUT ac a ead a ae | RE eT ee PEE bac ninknxcomenhe ss Oicuie cha’ carmela beetbtamendlssaccsce 
Seaboard Air Lins By. Co... 2... ..cccccccccccfecccs DP..cncckccccecccs|” SET EEN Ts oosenanene Sac ae nce paral Ppa GstunM ea aus ts coéeckos 
Ee yo | | i 
PERCIVAL ROBE RTS, JR. : 
| Industrial corporations. Railroad, telegraph, 
s po . and steamship compan 
Name of company Official position. ay . - a oe — — 
, ~ Funded / taille | 
| Preferred. | Common. indebtedness. | Total. Preferred. } 

— 7 See — - - = ee \- - - 
Pemsesieweie Bi: Besos ss. ais ccteccenckicky Diese... <<icesecacdsi cesses Rie ste tc sare ee ee ee ee ee $4 \ 
United States Steel Corporation................/..... ee ee $360, 281,000 | $508,302,500 | $596, 351,867 Ba; GOR SIGE bakdasecadceccsn- 
estan ‘- and ; - Lie citeeaatle 

Railroad, telegraph, express, | : ; we aie 
and steamship companies. : Banks, insurance and trust compani 
Name of company. Official position a nS a ae 
Funded Zz of. 
tgintaduene. Total. Capital. Surplus. Deposits. | I 
| 
‘ . . | . | 
Philadelphia National Bank................... RINE sis ivccessasecs | Fadwn ddadanban pep emsnedciednkion $1,500, 000 $3, 966, 629 $52, 4°6, 240 g 
Land Title & Trust Co., Philadelphia..........)..... do -| 2,000, 000 3, 644, 050 7,779, 950 | 
NINN ths Mes SIR sinks sn ccndns se nastonseuchessal DD ectsacccesecnesos! Pepe Te . GRD UGy EES [éidcichacesounmaltace chdeenennes ee arr 
} | | 
CHARLES STEELE. 
| :. : Railroad, telegra; é 
Industrial corporations. and steamship 
Name of company. Official position : : _ . 
| 
| } + 
. Funded > 
Preferred | Common. | indebtedness. | Total. Preferred. 
| | 
Adams Express Co. ...........--.-.-....------ con cencmes pn venbensash Contan ds tues ckebenekse ts bar eneasnueneenleieaeease eaten Be aA 0 
Alab fe at Southern R. R. Co.............|...-- Ds ivass cans sacs ls be cctkasSaceseetecidd ken ccc eeen eee llci eee $3, 380, 3: x 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co..........!..... Oi. coun cewcesnendele auth saniabiedels babs ties eae nies elouns Catdadhaeeeaeeeaceeuie 114, 173, 730 ] oo 
Central R. R. of New Jersey.................... lecennsen ahs ns Gkectiee saceuaaeenniess kas nlegsedk Leute cadena we desiaiee aan aan oe 2 mn 
Chicago Great Western R. R. Co...............|..--- Si anes sn ashe Gssmnsrde haw bh Seek beta oe Pa ciaa alec pea ieliraea are aan ene 41, 021, 402 ‘ 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co.....!..... Pi wwsscendnatqenen eonss dpebtbinenredamekaedi tieint vetdenba bata 5, 000, 000 M), OR 
ae SET BBs Wis loses sccnecsncupenesenedsntanens DD innncns denned oda tiisseckmeandsaiidea ies ois aknds ce hcsws oo ae needles ae ae a A At 
OS * YF ee en eee a Ora cide codec asesesfeceticcecssoubscbienedscqeecisads ath ereTere aes eae | 63, 893, 400 a 
eee Nae TR oii ti dash etic niin rain mieaeih eile $65, 181, 200 $14, 962, 000 $80, 143, 200 Joceccccccecsece 
Internationa! Harvester Co. Reppeh sade aaeedwtnsntl __ a aaa $60, 000, 000 SOU OE lesccccccccuceces 140, 000, 000 |........- 
International ee PD cis nactsdnanstenans Te ncsnc nace ununutelysabutantinhtides dammed nc cess tesscacedorene ceeded 51, 730, 971 
Lehigh Valley R. : Wises ns borbayeetasctwonseeieuean Diccnsatadeccstines eines sede itil Ocitns<cixapdnadlesdnencadoemeeeticbeesuss aceene 106, 300 44i,i" 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. ‘Co thhadvuncanwhaasdiecded BB incncccenssnsck fo cde aeesshsaswalened ohh aneeren teens enc stlakdetesdea eee ‘il, oF 
New Jersey & om York R.R.Co:..... csc ceaeres DD iiinct Sec adecdnc cates cCanbaUeeSete es Blk tke Ba viittic eee 787, 800 40, 
New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R. Co.. DB ncn de ceddsdecocdevavushstackitekas ccs bare 13, 000, 000 Hi), (008 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co....... vit. eadewcall iis eniccdnvditthansine saegnmien aie baa kedeebeaes aaa deans bates eee Ay, WR 
ON ae OD. icecovednaccnces|scbibdgeiercutaliene tiie: ddan ate ee. eer aee, 60, 000, 000 v 
United States Steel Corporation................)..... GDwuscsneerenienes 360, 231, 000 508, 302, 500 596, 351, 867 2, 604,006, 409 1.0...60...... 
= _ - en — — serene —=!> = 
| | j 
| | Railroad, telegraph, express, | a ; 
| and steamship companies. Banks, insurance and trust compant 
' 
Name of company. Official position. | aoa Baten ee > 
Funded : " ‘ 
indebtedness. Total. Capital Surplus Deposits 
| | 
5 , . . . rr we 7 a ~~ a= | ; * OF ns 
Adams Express Co.........-. keiseeeeean des | $36, 000, 000 DOE Lic cnadwdscegedualepbasedauesioul a adi 
Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co.......... Piisatabhtaneesnualt | 5, 686, 600 PRE Unc dvccdccocvsectiouciccisasunaaee eee taveuahesa 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Ry. Co......... — ee ae eee | 302,004, 952 DORE OO 4s seein xs daceascs S. SECISUSceE eh ealckaadakeessle 
Central R. R. of New Jersey.............0000.- gece aim 50, 261,000 FREE bcccicntncantntl ee et eee ore 
Chicago & Erie R. R. Co...............s000--. MM inininvndancltakle 22,300 SY Li cvenoununscesdt BS ne Ne Bae Re ea 
Chicago, Great Western R. R. _ Sepeopenertes Sista tics tinckdnkes 19, 000,000 SG GEE BP his cdisenaedsdds bocsevecnepoqeweniepencscocecccee: 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co..... a te ee 18, 212, 000 | OM RAE A ST De ee cl edad eanasoes « 
Krie PIII ENG BRS MiRaix ie haiss onacoese pe SE ee: 3,000, 000 | Nd a aS = DS ahidenedes1oc8sSeasese=s* 
Si A I as hh a dina ey. | 225, 997,747 GON bis. c0c.cnaeceta Steak Sian ecasses <== 
International Mercantile M: pind O8. .n05ceo0-- inthe | 71, 462, 000 BEG SEE lonacacncquaanced | cscchanneanneee Lenin ahainon as 
OS 4S eee eee Se OS etna ica ee eae EELS eee 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co..... pede sttn bh nays iit tthwceoee | ; See tos ccs decanseesas | in we ate C EIS dain we qeme se eee 
New Jersey & New York R. R. Co......... aie sects ’ 997,970 a fa Lees ccenseMvekerissnccese cans ce- 
New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R. Co ..do. 12, 489, 000 | GE GOD Becccveceaneevess | cccceueunewensesieucnveecescces 
BUGA UOT POSES TRY. CBs ois ow écicisciccnsess cess. isa’, aeadieds aes 298, 566,000 | ee i ee eee bic codtccoees¥y celeesdaceksees 
RNGEED sw 4 ide dg 09d usenet tended spoubicant iliaces 219, 283,500 | SOO SEB; SOO | 5. 5 cds deen sss Dine chacahe4 srw a acen weenes g>4 940,390 
a TOR shins occ 5he3 . cout ose Sate t ens RR” a SP Ba Fepeuicase seaeee $1, 000,000 $1,408,500 | $22,431,890 : 
a j | j 
t ! ; 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued. 
DANIEL G. REID. 
_—_———————— ee — inateabeanittiii iain " 
tris ratte | Railroad, telegraph, express 
Industrial corporations. and steamship companies. ; 
Name of company, Official position. — — 
| j 
Funded | inde a | nities 
Preferred. Common. indebtedness. Total. Preferred. Common. 
_- i _ nS —_ —— 
a meriontt Cutt Clie b dive te no nesasecseese DR ds cewnccenn $41, 233, 300 | O61 FEB BAD beccnccckcssssce. SAR OR OOD occ cwencccsccedslecadunenieenes 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co.......|...-- eRe a a es ee ae ec edakndtiaanaeataee ; patestasnbobaiin $74, 877, 200 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co......... | Chairman of beard of |................ uddd Ustedebbei vag henpebiadéiadivewesssc<cedaes karcaly ais dae 30, 147, 000 
directors. af | 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ry. Co..............-.- Vee GeO OE Che Fo cv ccicbendccs chs cccesecscseccedicaccocscsbesensfucccccccesccnce $1, 104, 600 2, 600, 400 
rector. | | 
Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. ... 2... cccccccceseese ives esx secccss | oediwececsddcseedicdntedsepeecnccalecccesscsedaacce Se ae ee 106, 300 | 40, 334, 800 
Peoria & Bureau Valley R. R. Co..............)..... hs bck che dnengasclesdsndsavoeexind Mséeeewinseaceens a eae cee NCR Maa ent aawe 1,500,000 
Rock Wola G6. b Gass cd td ows cde ccacccovcssessss Seeaae Wc swaese ebsaineen | ngaeeenabameniins Taek aa end ve paekan alin bcaad alate 54, 000, 000 96, 000, 000 
I ed States Steel Corporation. ...............|...-- Gee sacntcsvceaneas | 360, 281, 000 508,302,500 | $596,351, 867 ERED Pncicdccccccccvecusdledens 
} | | 
Railroad, telegraph, express, i tata % ail 
and steamship companies Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
Name of company. Official position. Peer ——— 
Funded deities 4 i « ; i ao er 
indebtedness. Total. Capital. | Surplus. | Deposits. Total. 
——$—_———— — | = - >= _— ez = tl = —_— = ” 
Astor Tru@t O0....ccccccccscccesccccscocnacsses NEG shed nccasnns Ri kag Kia eainn oat Beast xe a dented $1, 400, 000 $747, 220 $14, 579, 160 $16, 726, 380 
Bankers Traee Goss >. nse cagkecascsscascneeQaalatses ii cscix nna i bb ec rarae Desens 5,000, 000 | 12, 860, 900 155, 000, 000 72, 860, 900 
( go, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co.......|...-- BD no cnicccncccnn om ti RB Sere Se eae ae 
Chicago, Rock Isiand & Pacific Ry. Co......... | Chairman of board of 320, 000 | Se es os ae a tet aacasakeleacanan 
directors. | 
( inental Insurance Co... .c.cccccccccccccees : a  aveusatlia Ques Jose reece renee 2, 000, 000 14, 246, 478 |..... 16, 246, 478 
Guaranty Trust Co., N. Y..-..--ces-eeeeeeeees Ds eM Ne ae are ere ere ee aa 5,000,000 | 21,532,000 | 144,728, 100 171,260,109 
Keokuk & Des Moines Ry. Co...............- | Vice president and di- | 2,750, 000 | ER eerere ee eee tt es i ae a aedteunaewacahaeie te 
rector. | 
Lehiots Valily Tis Wis Se a s6 one sens cconccnesecee | PE cddakenesdnas 79, 639, 000 a a a a a cn Secchi dala aaa 
Peoria & Bureau Valley R. R. Co..............|.-.-. Gihndsdcnnsedtativsandqcetenndses ET Linnatbandderanace Ton aenapesh kee 4am anda cnenedudsn eaeiil 
. ole TRE CH Sac nceutcted tdccatessdansdiunn sd ie dceauduboaeesss essai nance PE RE Do nanicéncecccacss ea cieinncatieesie eae 
g id National Bank, Richmond, Ind........ = Gas thacdncccenes Fo oo i ndcdaebncacacakede | 250, 000 431,310 | 1,611,170 2.999 48) 
Union National Bank, ‘Richmond, er fe niin BDiccustccscescese Sin cenahubacemese ln chaeenenauidedd 150, 000 134, 320 905, 130 | 1, 180, 450 
Liberty National Bank. ................ccccee is rasp Ge petsichans<ace D cedebenss cadeeiibasaiwidkdeseuns 1, 000, 000 2,331, 350 18, 841, 850 22,173, 200 
= HENRY WALTERS. 
Industrial corporations | Railroad, telegraph, express, 
. _ = and steamship companie 
Name of company. Official position. ‘ at a seal 2 a 
! 
ie . ; | Funded es as ie 
Preferred. Common. indebtedness. Total | Preferred. Common 
: me Pe i oF ay ; | 7% * = 
Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co..............-- SON. Sn cece daiccslecenscccusceccee lied sedducdecbdddlobedeandasndassaliedduacaessdscnéleceacaceucesasts $1, 264, 600 
Atlantic Coast LIMO iis ccnedccccscccescccesessfesses Dts Stateainlisn sale < ceaeebedatedinahetnke Dos te ae aa ee I ; 17, 640,000 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. ...........2ceee- Ss SI OT ie nniccccacascuubtedbiecksddenceus E dnehididnccsWuvetdadacundesecaas $1, 198, 500 | 56, 964, 400 
directors. | | } 
Belt Line Railway Co., Montgomery, Ala.......| PG Mie cicinediadtiedbacesedocucncslboasebecabsocebne Diasec dtcu bean seuewasiaaeueke es aha eee! 200, 000 
( eston & Western Carolina Ry. Co.........|..... MID. cv cenediacnescctlosegcnccccntcccele seca wecesseecslosecconcesacsdesleesccasceccscousisesees : 1, 200 
( ), Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co..... eden id tUcntivasneedelessoucesneneets Jecnccccccccecceslecccccesesccoeselocccceccoccesess 5, 000, 000 10.500. 009 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens R. R. Co...... er eCbiabienandttveisededudscequaads San eudasbdieeeseliesdecumiabedehd Paid es sFaaae ie 500, 009 
( b CO... cwcsdabbe eee alles evs Gbphenancesesdivoanene iisbbihbnaterh decceeevsndactens | $8, 000, 000 $3, 425, 000 | GER GG laccdcccccceces 
Lackawanna Steel Co... ......ccccccccccccccvccelesces DR iwWetndipskdcslagcenccekakanens | 34, 728, 000 42, 345, 000 TEU Vise adi éncicenncabindins 
Louisville & Nashville Ry. Co................. f NE. G6 TONNER WI Ctctcatctvecedsclauscces.uveceese isn dc Lannhnwatasindadecvobademetanaedts das abseil 60, 000, 000 
directors. 
Mitledgovilie Tia, Gi ieiiksnakncsceséseccccnccs! Cth teeta eka tudcdedhatetedshacden<casut Gudbadduddededtlewdcesweteccedaaiddcéenuaes aie 0,000 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. C 10, 000, 000 
New York Gitte OO. <0: cccisccccccsccleoces 
Northern. Coménal BR. Bh, O@iii.vicecccccececsccces Joeeee 19, 342, 500 
Northwestern R. R. of South Carolina......... —— ie dabWabeedant tedivctbenchacccdecelvnccecechdectesdionccoeasscescces Sheahan aeueneien mated a 100,000 
Old Dominion Steamship Co...................|-.--- indian aes otien ccbtkGtboiactnsdnatecdeclenacdséctinécuese | 5 Guidi aed el tanciehs 1,500, 000 
Richmond-Washington Co. ................+2+-|----- Oe us hich hate cdi ae a Bee ae RE ee arts ee ead 2, 670, 000 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. ........cccccccccccccee iis cdnctncwiunilenceigesrdqnusce ee ee eee } a nis oat wise 
United States Steel Corporation...............-|..... sen tidebouns dé $360, 281, 000 508, 302, 500 596,351,867 | 1,464,935, 467 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.............-..--|-.--- aa oe | 18, 000, 000 | 27, 984, 400 11, 400, 000 | 57,384, 400 |....... 
Western Railway of Alabama..................|...- Gibshivtscccdsscae eg RR i A en ei agai ie elet TE ae +000. 000 
Western Union Telegraph Co.................-|.---- ili ia dag tei Matte Rcsre teeta atie: ae a a sa 99, 785, 968 
s | 
Railroad, telegraph, express, Banks, insurance and trust companies 
and steamship companies. : , . 2 ae 
Name of company. Official position a — ; 
Funded . = | laa ” : ‘in 
indebtedness. Total. | Capital. Surplus. Deposit | otal 
- ss ine id : 2 “ a -—— 
! 


Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co 
Uantie Coast Line Co 


ine Railway Co., Montgomery, Ala 

re ton & Western Carolina Ry. Co......... 
\g0, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. Co 
mbia, Newberry & Laurens R. R. Co 
uisville & Nashville Ry. Co 


Mill dgex rille Ry. 


: hville, ¢ baiteeenite & St. Louis Ry. Co.... 
s hern Central R. ean tice abana Mes den: 
a’ iwe 


stern R. R. of South Carolina......... 
! Domi ion ee 0 IE OS ae 
R mond-Washington Co. ..............-.0..- 
: De posit & Trust Co. of Baltimore 
. estern Railway of Alabama 
Wil 


te em U nior 1 Telegra ph C 0 


Chairman of board of 
| directors. 
| Director 


eeces do 
oe do 
BSS do 


aaea Mth nine shake need 
| President and director. 
| Director 


Bs 52s OO. wad dascasssese. 
rector. 





$8, 065, 000 
144, 085, 970 


5, 700, 000 
18, 212, 000 
1,323, - 
155, 374, 557 





30,000 

15, 924, 000 
7, 277, 206 
285, 000 
1,000, 000 


9, £00, 000 


$1, 24, 600 
25, 705, 000 


203, 048, 870 | 


200,000 | 


6, 900, 009 


33, 712,000 | 


1, 823, 054 
215, 374, 507 


60, 000 
25, 924, 000 
26, 619, 766 

385, 000 
2, 500, 006 


12, 176,005 | 


4, 543, 000 bai 
140, 358, 968 |. . 


£606, 000 $2, 229, 200 $11, 742, 820 $14, 572,020 
100, 000 | 200, 390 1,659, 100 1, 959, 49 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued. 
TER A. B, WIDENER 
Indi trial corpor ati Ra road telegrap I 
id stean 
p rf ympany Offic! position —_—_————— ~ — - ---— —-— 
Preferred Common. Funded To Pref l ( 
indebtedne 
( SEONG 0. cac.n00 so cd Cdtsébdten 000s tebbbeeabdba b 4% teenie deeded mv0,0 $i } 
Vall I ( Ds setuseistn Sm mo sd wasn teil es ao eds ilgstinsniedtaiciveemniclneleias cai anemia eh itp neice iat alana ae eis edd li LO 
bles Sto I Co. ) $18 B eg, ee ene ey eo Se tt ee ee ee ee ee 
i | i ‘I Ds once vet cnscacccheccc3 Os cc ocnos6erk sss dlenetneecenneebe ele tise a6disbele eee eee m) 
Phila iT Ir Es ok a cn nctcdcevbdescenstaccedncnacienced cosaadbbastetetukenmennbindesnetns ddan sees ) 
l Mi tile Ma ( tte ; 9 7] , 
Uni tat steel Corpor 0, 281, 000 508, 302, 500 $596, 351, 867 1. 4,935,467 }.......55 
Railroad, telegrap! yTeSS : : 
a —_ as — 7 Banks, insurance and trust companies. 
i steamship companies. 
Na f } o ly 
Funded Tot tal Side , 
in tedne otal Capital Surplu Deposit i 
I Pith ( I ' I Dir , $2, 000, 000 $ 4 7,979,9 : 
I ( lo < () WO ee 
La yk iCo lo & 5,974 PES PESE PETE Wn ccccecansasecnchedusccacsvcutivelaveunnters 
Elec tor Battery Co DO. citidnd bane nbhesivdanedascadionkh ntuisks abide bdbddse baleen 
I'l elphia Rapid Trans 10 P,P |) SB, BES, DID |. ccc cccccosecceelecccoces 
Phi elphia ‘It t lo EO i EE eee ee a 
Tr itional Mer le Marine Co Cay ey Bs Sink Den Secewnicn dale 0000.26nnaknccbllndieeiendsdesek 
AM H. REED. 
i a - . a . - 
Rai te 
Ind l corp a. . ; 
. “s ma 1d steamsh ompan 
Nas ipany Offi | y dst 
referred nded 0 —— 
Preferred Common Total. Preferred. ( 
indebtedness | 
Pi I | « Lake I R, ‘ I i t ONO 1. ccnuidindicee ee cestnntne cs enn ie cece ones $2, 000, 000 $ 
( ( ‘ 1) . $11,351 ) 121, VOD ANE ti nsiderintensihtenandntiidialiinpins 
1 Railwa I ent Co ) : $00. 000 i 5Q Le Tiseuas 
rh ieiphia Vo . 6, 000.000 
\ | Stat t Corporat ) 8350 100 08, 302, 500 867 1,464 MD Rew tusvanta 
Railroad, telegraph, express, , 
ai . on pe i . Banks, insurance and trust compani 
ind amship companies. 
N my y Official - pe ” 
nunded Total Capital Surplus Deposit I 
aehtednes ( Capital. Surpl eposits. 
Pittsbur Bessemer & Lake I R. R. ( PEELED Soesccuvenationcechhtececubventnesiiitetinehbeie 
Philadelp ) D $23, 228, 000 Se Si cocccunniinawesalccenctade vbGecesdieasiindiediaaaiien 
Pittsburg Railwevs Co a } on ~ 5,619, 000 619, 000 Br see 7 i aie eae 
Farmers Deposit National Bank, Pittsburgh : do... asda ook écédinéea $5, 000, 000 $2, 328, 939 $25, 832, 160 $ 
Farmers Deposit Savin Bank : d fexavdeoctinsekti dees tcéxtadammeiid 100,000 | 227, 630 4, 459,340 
Fidelity Title & Trust Co., Pittsbur ae ove a ibid Sedawak eeee Mes ad ds Se cadessduade 2,000,000 | 5, 548, 660 11, 690, 649 
Reliance Life Insurance (¢ Gi dik eet ccSddedse eitanaeuacadcddlbashaskateds TRG Wctcniubedcadeculssoueuens 
| 
A ) 4 a. 
Industrial corporation Se telegrap 
Ina S$icamsi: }conlp 
| 
Name of company. Off position TD ~ ~— eS = 
} ‘ond 
Proferred commen Funded Tots watered. | « 
erred. Commotr infishtedmess. Total. | Preferred. 
United States Stee! Corporatior ae ns Director ~ oe S360, 281.000 $508, 302, 500 $596, 351,867 | $1, 464,935, 467 a Ramiiedad deta 
i I 
ROBERT WINSOR 
Industrial corporations ailroad, telegrap 
St and steamship comp 
Name of company. Official position —_ - ————_—————_—_— -——_ — ——— 
: Funded on 
Preferret ymmon. taht ots referred. Co 
ferred Common indebtedness. Total. Preferred 
ad ae ithe a - aietincl al | ¥ 
Boston Consolidated Gas Co............ punns kt DOME. nnn » 6 citiasbhiletite 6dnn dae OE ST E dcccanccuieesead CUR TRE BED B siisens Cicnssinahces 
Boston Elevated Ry. Co. ................e0--.- a dls is an cereodabihadlldied ada aekadibaanias aie Sains cate tn ttle eas i ieee 5 eth dctedindeey ahiean’ $19 
Keystone Watch Case Co....... Sénednweoes . 0 Se er ae ee 6, Geb cldewecwins de | © GE GSe be.diddcdallstiscdsbalee«s- - 
Fitchburg R. R. Co TEE OEE Pe, ils: atte nidinnisckwwendeenditaa naman indiana atin ew cnneitibeiead Aa iterate $18, 460, 000 ' 
Fore River Shipbuilding Co........ iatnpacnn Aten ee $2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 6 BBD, GED Jeccccccccccsctcsiucces - 
Hartford Carpet Corporation. ..................|... Is sci at aise tp alia all 2,000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 CC Oar eer 
Massachusetts gas compamnies..................'.. GRIER RARE FR Ss. 25, 000,000 | 25, 000, 000 $5, 881, 000 I nS ee ss panes 
Torrington Co...... . ere ial Adame eeiniabince ilaladalel | 1,000,000 | 2, 200, 000 950, 000 4 TERS hoc cescsccnscsoed rr 
New England Cotton Yarn Co.............. in Risin sila toi endian j 2, 000, 000 | 3,900, 000 | 4,894, 000 10,794,000 |....... bb0ccseus] ooooccces 
Rockland-Rockport Lime Co.............. skills sect sein eahietaealdadadba | 825, 000 875, 000 | 1, 988, 500 B, FSG, GEO fnn nc eee scassicc|sccccccee 
United States Stesi Corporation.............. ae <this SD onitnantawenede | 360, 281, 000 | 508, 302, 500 | 596, 351, 867 eS ee ee «-- 
ie ache kktcabekkehamanthean Mi 0:5 otaignecatitied teh 2, 500, 000 | SpE Mec ceanctassaaids SE, FOE OOO |p cewsdiicinde seo scfsncdsx 
Western Telephone & Telegraph Co............ 4 af on ai meni denials ethieneyliliobs <0 si lade iteeahe theca dei Lcauamsapelilinas<dibewns sais teandue 16, 000, 000 16, 00) 
Western Union Telegraph Co.............. oon Gann oc amscececcoss[nccccacsseseponsiaqannsqnsauhn seep eed inessceeeaaieenesnls dina nis-daGsen ale eunel 99, 15 
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United States Steel Corporation directors—Continued. 
ROBERT WINSOR—continued. 


Railroad, telegraph, express, 


and steamship companies Banks, insurance and trust companies. 











Name of company. Official position. — = 
rdietenane. Total. | Capital. | Surplus. Deposits. | Total. 

Boston Elevated Ry. Co........-.ceeeseeeeeee DUIS chasis todacnts | $13, 300, 000 | Se RN Ln diemancesene _ ; 
Commonwealth Trust Co. ..........2.cccccceee|.- a Raa aw leet $1, 000, 000 $778, 230 $13, 785, 290 $15, 563. 520 
Vitchbeare Wes Mice hag desdbesscesieseccuce Me RN dale sbcbusceees- 23, 067,000 | 48,527,000 |....... See Ls 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co........ i sachs i ctbeledy sates dce aces D wouwheinadeawets 500, 000 | 237, 860 737. 860 
National GRINNED BOR n sc caaneniecensqunenes Toad a EE EE SRNR 3, 500, 000 5, 790, 000 99, 901,87 109, 191. 870 
Union Trust Co., Springfield, Mass............ eee ivan ttahemekankeed ee ee a Rare cer anual 500, 000 | 334, 100 6, 647, 500 481, 600 
Western Telephone & Telegraph DO savitedscceee Rie de Gs Sie eas civecccs 9, 958, 000 GE NOES Inesctcnkecnces eae, 
Western Union Telegraph Co.................- ere Dicks bekathatands 40, 572, 000 140, 358,968 |....... ORR PRE 
Worcester TEGNS Gilicinnte <b anneun <tectcdctaeccaas oe Oates ii nda ceilalis Dette aie nade IAS 1,000, 000 52, 780 9, 830, 760 11.393. 540 

= | a —— Mi = 

NOTES. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.—This company owns a majority of the $32,000,000 outstanding capital stock of the Western Union Telegraph Co 

Atlantic Coast Line Co., The.—The Atlantic Coast Line Co. owns $50,000 of the $100,000 capital stock of the Northwestern Carolina Ry. of South Carolina. The Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R. Co. owns jointly with the Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. $1,500,000 of the $3,000,000 capital stock of the Western Ry. of Alabama 

{tlantic Coast Line R. R. Co.—A majority of the $200,000 capital stock of the Belt Line Ry. of Montgomery, Ala., and of the $12,000 capital stock of the Charleston & 
Western Carolina R. R. Co. is owned by this company. This company owns $30,600,000 of the $60,000,000 capital stock of the Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co 

Boston Consolidated Gas Co.—The Massachusetts Gas Cos. own $15,110,600 of the $15,124,600 capital stock of this company 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co.—The Northern Pacific R. R. Co. and the Great Northern R. R. Co. own jointly $107,613,500 of the $110,839,100 outstanding 
capital stock of this road. The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. owns $26,667,500 of the common, $1,130,009 of the first preferred, and $6,078,700 of the second preferred, 
a total of $33,786,200 of the $48,000,000 outstanding capital stock of the Colorado & Southern R. R. Co. 

Colorado & Southern R. R. Co—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. owns $33,786,200 of the $48,000,009 outstanding capital stock of this railroad 

Consolidated Gas Co., The.—This company owns $1,886,200 of the $3,500,000 capital stock of the New York Mutual Gas Light Co 

Frie & Jersey R. R. Co.—This road is leased to the Erie Terminal R. R. Co., which company grants trackage rights to the Frie R. R.Co 

Erie R. R. Co.—This company owns the entire $100,000 capital stock of the Chicago & Erie R. R. Co.; it owns $25,594,844 of the $26,000,000 capital stock of the New York, 
Susquehanna & Western R. R. Co.; it owns a majority of the $2,228,600 outstanding capital stock of the New York & New Jersey R. R. Co. 

Keystone Watch Case Co.—This company owns and operates the E. Howard Watch Works, of which Robert Winsor is a director. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R. Co.—This road owns $5,930,000 of the preferred, $5,940,000 of the common stock, 4 total of $11,870,000 capital stock of the $23,680,000 
outstanding capital stock of the Lake Erie & Western R. R.; it owns $2,503,000 first preferred, $6,275,000 second preferred, and $6,240,000 common, a total of $15,018,000 of the 
$39,000,000 eens capital stock of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis R.R.Co. This road owns $7,500,150 of the $21,000,000 outstanding capital stock of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.—The Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. owns $30,600,000 of the $60,000,000 outstanding capital stock of this company rhis company owns 
$7,177,600 of the $10,000,000 outstanding capital stock of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. Co. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.—This company and the Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. own jointly $1,500,000 of the $3,000,000 capital stock of the Western Ry. of Alabama. 

Marquette & Bessemer Dock & Navigation Co.—The $50,000 capital stock of this company is owned in equal proportions by the Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co. and 
the Pere Marquette R. R. Co. 

Pere Marquette R. R. Co.—This company owns half of the $50,000 capital stock of the Marquette & Bessemer Dock & Navigation Co. 

Massachusetts Gas Cos.—The Massachusetts Gas Cos. own $15,110,600 of the $15,124,600 capital stock of the Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co—The Southern Ry. Co. owns $5,670, 200 of the $6,070,600 capital stock of this company 

Vashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. Co.—The Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., owns $7,177,600 of the $10,000,000 outstanding capital stock of this company 

New England Navigation Co., The.—All of the $53,000,000 outstanding capital stock of this company is owned by the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co 
‘ > a Junction R. R. Co.—All of the $100,000 outstanding capital stock of the New Jersey Junction Railroad Co. is owned by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 

ord R. R. Co. 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co.—This company owns 91} per cent of the $45,750,000 outstanding capital stock of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
R. Kk. Co.; it owns the entire capital stock of the Carthage & Adirondack Ry. Co., the entire capital stock of the Mohawk & Malone Ry. Co., the entire capital stock of the 
New Jersey Junction R. R. Co., the capital stock of the New York & Putnam R. R. Co., which in turn owns the New York & Northern Ry. Co.; it owns the entire capital 
stock of the St. Lawrence & Adirondack Ry. Co., the entire capital stock of the West Shore R. R. Co., and the entire capital stock of the New York & Ottawa Ry. Co. The 
$1,000,000 capital stock of the Terminal Railroad of Buffalo is owned in equal proportions by the New York Central & Hudson River R. RK. Co. and the Lake Shore & 

Michigan Southern R. R. Co. 

Vew York Mutual Gas Light Co.—The Consolidated Gas Co. of New York owns $1,886,200 of the $3,500,000 capital stock of this company 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co.—This company owns $1,640,000 of the $2,967,000 outstanding capital stock of the Hartford & Connecticut Western Rail- 
road, which road is leased to the Central New England Company, a subsidiary of the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.Co. This company owns $3,212 of the $4,000 
preferred and $13,105,185 of the $58,113,982 common stock of the New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. This company controls the Millbrook Company, which in 
turn owns the New York, Westchester & Boston Railway Co. 

Vew PL nnn & Western Ry. Co.—The New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. owns $3,212 of the $4,000 preferred and $13,105,185 of the $58,113,982 common 
stock of this company. 

New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. Co.—Practically all of the $2,500,900 capital stock of this company is owned by the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 

Vew York & Putnam R. R. Co.—All of the $6,500,000 capital stock of this company is owned by the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co. The New Yor 
Putnam R. R. Co. also owns the New York & Northern Railway Co. 

New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R. Co.—The Erie R. R. Co. owns $25,594,844 of the $26,000,000 outstanding capital stock of this road. This compar 

$10,577,200 of the $19,342,500 capital stock of the Northern Central Railway Co. : 
_ New York, Westchester & Boston Ry. Co.—All of the $5,900,000 outstanding capital stock of this company is owned by the Millbrook Co., which is controlled 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. 
Vorthern Pacific R. R. Co.—This company owns $53,806,750 of the $110,339,100 outstanding capita! stock of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co 
Northern Central Ry. Co.—The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. owns $10,577,200 of the $19,342,500 capital stock of this company. 
thwestern Ry. of South Carolina.—The Atlantic Coast Line Co. owns $50,900 of the $100,000 capital stock of this company 
_ Pennsylvania R. R. Co.—This company owns practically all of the $2,500,000 capital stock of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. Co.; it owns $15,000,000 of the 
$25,100,000 outstanding capital stock of the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal R. R. Co. 

rhe Reading Co. owns the entire capital stocks of the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., and $14,504,0 of the 
outstanding $27,436,800 capital stock of the Central R. R. of New Jersey. It also owns the $20 000,000 purchase-money bonds of the Philadelp ik Reading R. R 

Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal R. R. Co.—The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. owns $15,900,000 of the $25,000,000 outstanding capital stock of 11 

: Philadelphia Co,, The.—The United Rys. Investment Co. owns $24,200,000 of the $38,626,000 outstanding capital stock of th mpany. The P} 
of the $5,090,000 outstanding capital stock of the Pittsburgh Rys. Co. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—This company leases the Union Traction Co. of Philadelphia, which in turn leases the Philadelphia Traction Co 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co.—The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R. Co. owns $7,500,150 of the $21,900,000 outstanding capital stock of this co 

Philadelphia Traction Co., The.—This company is leased by the Union Traction Co. of Philadelphia, which in turn is leased by the Philade!phia Rapid Trat 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co.—The Carnegie Co., a subsidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, owns $5,500,000 common and $5,100,000 preferred of 
the $10,000,000 common and $2,000,000 preferred capital stock of this company. — 

Piltsburgh Rys. Co., The.—AlN of the $5,000,000 outstanding capital stock of this company is owned by the Philadelphia Co. 

Southern Ry. Co.—This company owns $5,670,200 of the $6,070,600 capital stock of the Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co 

_ Terminal R. R. of Buffalo, The.—The $1,000,000 capital stock of this company is owned in equal proportions by the New York ral & Hudson River R 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R. Co. 

- ‘on Traction Co.—This company leases the Philadelphia Traction Co. and is leased by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 

u : ted Rys. Investment Co.—This company owns $24,200,000 of the $38,626,000 outstanding capital stock of the Philadelphia Co. 

oe Ry. of A labama.—The $3,000,000 capital stock of this company is owned jointly by the Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. and the A ( L Rr. R. Co. 

Weer Shore R. R. Co.—The entire $10,000,000 capital stock of this company is owned by the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Co 

estern Union Telegraph Co.—The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns a majority of the $32,000,000 outstanding capital stock of t! 








With all these facts known, why should we hesitate to reduce These things which I have mentioned, and others which I 
the tariff on the articles contained in the schedule, when those | could mention if I had the time, are the results of the so-called 


ha ‘ire chiefly engaged in their manufacture are not only not | protective policy, under what I ell a vicious system of taxa 
Infant industries, but combined with one great industrial organi- | tion. The time will come, and the mutterings now indicate 
zition Whose magnitude and wealth is so great that it is hardly | that it will come soon, when « tariff for protection must go, 


“Tye F : * ‘ Ps | ’ . ° 

oe of being reckoned, and which dominates not only the | and. I for one will welcome the hour and the time when, 
at of manufacturing steel, bet controls so many and vast | with bag and baggage, it does go. [Applause on the Demo- 
other business interests of this country. |} cratie side.] 
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Three-Year Homestead. 
SPEECH 
OF 
CHARLES N. PRAY, 


OF MONTANA, 


HON. 


In rue House or RepreseNTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 20, 1912 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (S. 3367) to amend sec- 
tion 2291 and section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United States | 
relating to homestead 


Mr. PRAY said: 


Mr. CuarnrMAN: Conditions surrounding the settlement of the | 


public-land States are constantly changing, requiring from time 
to time a modification of the laws and regulations relating 
thereto. These changes, as we all know, are due to a variety of 


causes—the unparalleled growth and development of the coun- | 


try, new inventions and discoveries, and the application of ad- 
vanced ideas in mining, agriculture, and other fields of en- 
deivor. There is no lack of industry and conscientious effort 
at any time on the part of Members of Congress in regard to 
these matters. During the present session, because of the in- 
sistent dem:nds for relief by our western constituents, unusual 
interest is being manifested in an effort to ascertain the most 
advantageous means of disposing of the remaining public lands 
of the United States suitable for homestead settlement so as to 
insure the highest good to the greatest number of people. Ques- 
tions relating to the public domain bave confronted the Govern- 
ment from the beginning and have added greatly to the responsi- 
bilities of the Executive and Judicial Departments, as well as 
of the legislative branch. As this important subject has had 
the benefit of the wisdom and experience of some of the ablest 
stutesinen and publicists this country has produced, I do not 
presume that I shall be able to contribute any new or profound 
thought to the sum of human knowledge already acquired. But 
it so happened that I was selected to represent in this dis- 
tinguished body one of the great public-land States, conse- 
quently and because of that fact I have come in contact with 
many questions of vital interest to the people of my district 
and the Western States generally, and some of them, in my 
judgment, are exceedingly urgent and are pressing for imme- 
diate attention. I think we fully realize in passing upon a mat- 
ter of legislation like the pending bill that we shall have to 
take into consideration conditions as they actually exist in all 
sections of the West and be careful to avoid being lead into the 
error of legislating in a general way to cover conditions peculiar 
to one locality only, and likewise avoid, as far as possible, the 
adoption of irrelevant or inappropriate amendments that may 
result in a wrong interpretation of the act, or else render it am- 
biguous and, perhaps, unworkable, and which might properly 
form the basis of separate and independent legislation. 

I believe the chief desire of the people, West as well as East, 
is to bring about the most equitable distribution of these great 
resources among the permanent settlers and home builders of 
the public-land States. We want to see permanent settlers oc- 
cupy the remaining public lands in this country, not in Canada, 
but I am afraid we shall not hasten the accomplishment of that 
very desirable end if we load down this homestead measure 
with innumerable amendments, some of which are clearly not 
germane to the subject matter, and which, if adopted, would 
greatly increase the difficulties of administration. 

Through this bill we propose to liberalize the homestead laws 
and simplify the administration thereof, and while we are desir- 
ous of having every necessary safeguard adopted to prevent 
fraud and speculation, nevertheless in framing this law we 
must insist that the settlers upon the public domain shall be ac- 
corded the usual presumption as to honest intent. We want the 
law so framed that the department officials can, without com- 
plicated investigations, determine whether the settler has com- 
plied with its requirements. The tedious and expensive pro- 
ceedings and the vexatious delays to which the homesteader has 
been subjected in some instances in the past have not increased 
that wholesome regard for the laws which every citizen ought 
to have and would have under more favorable conditions. What 
we propose to do at this time is to enact a safe and sane home- 
stead law that will hasten the development of this country and 
retard emigation to the Dominion of Canada. I have heard 
gentlemen say that there is little danger of losing many citizens 
by removal to Canada on account of the homestead laws. To 


| 





a 


|; Sonal contact with homesteaders that a leave of absence f 





that I will reply that no later than last week I was informed 
that at one time recently there were standing in the railroad 


yards at St. Paul 93 carloads of furniture and other belongings 


of citizens of- this country from Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
other States who were on their way to the Canadian northwest 
territories. Many of them were going there because they be 
lieved the Canadian land laws were more liberal than our own 
And to some extent they are justified in so believing, although 
an effort has been made to show that such is not the case. | 
will later on again refer to this phase of the subject. 

The bill as amended by the Public Lands Committee seeks to 
change the homestead laws so as to allow final proof and patent 


|} on three years’ residence, with a leave of absence each year, 


It is intended to apply to pending entries. I know from pe 
five months in each year would be a great help to many who 
ean not afford to remain on their claims continuously after 
residence has been established. The Secretary, in his re; 
said that he preferred to have the time limit remain at five 
years and allow two years in which to establish residence after 
entry. And in order to prevent fraud or speculation he jn 
posed that the entryman be required to expend at least $1 per 
acre in improvements during the first year. In my opinion, 
this is wholly impracticable. It would amount to saying that a 
homesteader must have $160 or $320, according to the size of 
his entry, before he can take a homestead. No unnecessary ex 
pense should be required of him. ‘The proposed requirement in 


| the bill that he shall erect upon his land a habitable house and 
| reside therein is sufficient. He may not be able to expend very 


much money in building a house, but the amount of money he 
is able to pay out in improvements should not of itself be th 
sole test of his bona fides during the first year of his entry. | 
am satisfied that a more liberal view will, be entertained after 
the matter has been considered in connection with conditions 
which so frequently surround the entryman. 


In his letter of the 15th of February to the chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee, the Secretary of the Interior takes 
the position that in the pending measure we have adopted onl) 
the more liberal provisions of the Canadian land laws, and le 
has therefore submitted the draft of a bill embodying provi- 
sions and restrictions which he thinks necessary to insure good 
faith on the part of the entryman. The provisions of the Cana- 
dian law referred to in the Secretary’s letter are as follows: 


(1) No entry for a homestead shall convey any right to any min 
erals within or under the land covered by the entry, or any exclusive 
or other property or interest in, or any exclusive right or privilege 
with respect to, any lake, river, spring, stream, or other body of water 
within or bordering on or passing through the land covered by the 
entry. 

(2) The minister may, if he deems it necessary, require the holder of 
a homestead entry to furnish proof by declaration or otherwise that he 
is duly performing his homestead duties each year subsequent to the 
date of his entry. ; 

(3) If a homestead entryman fails in any year to fulfill the require 
ments of the laws with respect thereto, the minister may cance! the 
entry, and all rights of the entryman therein shall cease and 4 
mine. Any subsequent applicant for the same land may be require’ 
pay in cash reasonable eee for the improvements of | 
person whose entry is canceled, and the minister may, in his 
cretion, pay to the latter the amount of such compensation in wh 
in part. 

(4) If the entry is obtained for lands which are ascertained 
valuable on account of merchantable timber upon it, the entry may) 
canceled within six months of its date. sd 

(5) If after entry is obtained it is ascertained that the land enter 
or any portion thereof, is necessary for the protection of any % 
supply, or for the location or construction of any works necessal 
the development of any water power, or for purposes of any hart 
landing, the minister may at any time prior to the issuance of pi 
cancel the entry or witharew any rtion of the land entered: 
where the land is required for the location or construction ©. W 
necessary to the development of any water power the withdraw 
cancellation shall extend only to such land as is necessary (0! 
purpose. 

(6) Everyone who buys, trades, or sells, or professes to buy, tr 
or sell land or any interest in or control of land open to homes 
entry or for which homestead entry has been made but upon \ 
patent has not issued shall be guilty of an indictable offense. = 

(7) Every homestead entryman shall be required in addition to! 
dence to have erected a habitable house on the land embraced in 
entry and to have cultivated such an area of land in each year 
satisfactory to the minister. 

(S) Every homestead entryman shall, prior to the issuance of pa 
and as a prerequisite therefor, make proof of his compliance with | 
law, such proof to be in the form of a sworn statement by the en 
man, corroborated by the sworn statements of two disinterested pat 
resident in the vicinity of the lands covered by the entry. a 

(9) Amy person who receives a consideration for abandoning a forfeit 
stead or who pays a consideration for such abandonment sha ri 
the right of homestead entry. 


Referring to the first paragraph, it may be said that oe 
homestead entryman in this country must make proof of = 
nonmineral character of the land entered, the exception being 
in that class of entries perfected under the surface-title act. 




























































And even in these cases, if the entryman contests the coal char- 
rer of the kind embraced in his entry, he must substantiate 
m by competent proof. My recollection is that we néw 

ihout 50,000,000 acres under coal-land withdrawals await- 
assification and appraisement. The only way that lands 


f withdrawn can be acquired is under the homestead law and 
tl ich limited entry under the desert-land laws, subject to 


cipal provisions and restrictions contained in the surface- 
t. We have passed a bill in the House at this session 
if it should become a law, will allow the States to make 
; on these withdrawn lands for grants by the Federal 
‘nt. 
il. LT have a measure now pending which would do away 
ome of the unfair restrictions now imposed upon the 
settler by allowing him to perfect an entry under the home- 
| luws generally. It would also allow desert entries to be 
s under the genera! law, reserving in both cases what- 
ever con! may be found to the Government. 
balance of the first paragraph reserves to the Canadian 


ty ernm 


Government exclusive rights or privileges to lakes, rivers, 
sti s, or other bodies of water which may border on or 
pass through the land covered by the homestead entry. We 
have no need whatever of such a provision in our hemestead 


It would seem that this feature requires no argument. 
Riparian righ where that doctrine prevails, the laws of ap- 
tion and the authority of the Government to withdraw 

d reservoir sites, and so forth, are well known, and 
nendments of this bill for such purposes are wholly un- 

ry and would only encumber the law and render it more 


ts, 


( t of enforcement. 

Par aph 2, making it discretionary with the minister of 
the interior te require the entryman to make proof each year, 
by 4 ration or otherwise, showing that he is performing his 


id duties, is much like our requirement under the desert- 
llaw. It is said that no right of private contest exists 
er the Canadian law; if such is the case then I presume 
that will account for the requirement of yearly proof. In this 
country the right of contest does exist, and the entryman may 
‘put upon his defense at any time during the period of his 
occupancy of the land up to the issuance of patent, and even 
af that if fraud is discovered. It seems to me that the 
tion of this provision would only add another burden and 
expense to the entryman, and I am therefore opposed to it. I 

lind no good reason for incorporating paragraph 3 in our 

The homestead laws now authorize cancellation for fail- 
imply with the terms and provisions. An examination 

the records at the Interior Department will disclose no lack 
of authority to cancel entries for noncompliance with law. 
The other features of this paragraph may be considered in con- 


nection with paragraph 9. It is probable that these provisions 
essary to insure reimbursement for loans made to the 
‘er under the Canadian law. 
i¢ the bill before us is enacted, we will then have in the stat- 
| the laws necessary to cover the matters set out in 


eraphs 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. In fact, we now have such laws, 
‘ possible exception of the requirement in paragraph 7 
‘ erection of a habitable house, which is provided for 


‘case of an entry of 160 acres it is left for the Secretary 
rmine what amount of land shall be cultivated. Where 
ire made under the enlarged homestead act or under 
ation act the area of cultivation is definitely pre- 
1 the law. I have not taken the time to go into details 
iring the Canadian statutes on this subject with our 
t believe enough has been shown to convince one that 
ictically all the stringent requirements in the home- 
ws of our neighbors acress the line and few of the 
provisions. For instance, our Government makes no 
Lomesteads; this is one of the unique features of the 
n law. 
ce qualification in Canada is 18; here it is 21. Over 
| entry may be reserved for a person of 17. In Canada 
t disqualified as an entryman because he is the owner 


t 


1 


lands. The residence requirement in Canada is only 
iths in each year, and if the entryman or his family 


‘ 


farm within 9 miles of the homestead, that is consid- 
ivalent to actual residence upon the homestead. 
ore, under the Canadian statute the homesteader is 
to take an additional 160 acres by preemption or pur- 
and it is said that straight sales of agricultural lands are 

de. After a perusal of the homestead laws of both 
es and due consideration of conditions existing on both 
of the line, I do not believe that anybody knowing the 


| 


cid 





Isolated tracts may also be disposed of under | 


an justly claim that it is unwise at this time to favor | 
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| more liberal homestead laws than 
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we now have. It must be 
remembered that nearly all of the desirable lands, except such 
as may be susceptible of irrigation, have long ago passed into 
the hands of private owners. I think the fact has been well 
established that any person who takes a homestead on lands 
segregated and set apart for entry under the en'arged home- 
stead act must cultivate his claim according to certain methods 
which have been thoroughly demonstrated or else his labor 
will not receive adequate reward. 

Now, as to the position taken by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, no one can take issue with him when he states that the 
prime object of any homestead law ought to be the making of 
homes. He wants to be assured of the permanent settlement 
and substantial development of the country by home builders, 
and not the easy acquisition of public lands by persons whose 
sole object is to them for speculative purposes Chis 


s 


use is 


surely a commendable proposition and one to which we can all 
heartily subscribe. But where the settler is demonstrating 
that he is acting in good faith and endeavoring to the best of 
his ability to comply with the law, the Government, through 
its officials and agents, ought to aid in every possible manner 


to lighten his burdens. Protesting final proofs and withhold- 
ing patents upon insufficient evidence have been a of 
expense and annoyance to homesteaders that in some instance 
have resulted in great financial loss. 

I can remember a practice in vogue about five years ago under 


source 


| which the entryman was obliged to go with his witnesses to the 





And, | 


| and 


land office in order to disprove charges brought against him by 
agents of the Government. In one land district I have in mind, 
consisting of 16,000 square miles, the entrymen were sometimes 
obliged to travel with their witnesses 100 and even 200 miles to 
face charges pending against them at the land office. As soon 
as I presented the protests of my constituents to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office against a continuance of this 
practice he immediately saw the injustice to the homesteader 
issued an order allowing testimony in such to be 
taken before the United States commissioner nearest the land 
involved in the contest. It is only fair to state in this connec- 
tion that I could cite many instances that have come under 
my personal observation wherein the officials at the depart- 
ment—the Secretary, the commissioner, and others—have shown 
a spirit of fairness in modifying rules and regulations and in 
favoring new legislation in the interest of the entrymen that is 
entitled to go to their credit. Although much more could be 
said, I shall not take the time to dwell longer upon this phase 
of the subject. 

The subcommittee, of which I was a member, having this 
bill in charge devoted a great deal of time to consideration of 
the various changes proposed in existing law and took into 
account conditions’ surrounding the homesteader in all sections 
of the public-land States. We considered the 
raised to the bill as it passed the Senate and the opposition that 
would very likely be encountered in certain quarters when the 
bill should be finally reached for discussion and amendment in 
Committee of the Whole. We had not forgotten our experience 
with the enlarged-homestead and the surface-title bills. 

It did not seem probable to us, in view of the past history of 
legislation of this kind, that we would succeed in passing this 
bill without considerable opposition unless we were willing to 
make concessions that would practically render the homestead 
laws, after its passage, as stringent as they were before the 
attempt was made to liberalize them. I think the members of 
the Public Lands Committee, and other gentlemen from western 


cases 


also objections 


districts, were somewhat surprised and gratified when the an- 
nouncement was made that there would be no opposition to the 
principles involved in this bill. But later on it must have be- 


come apparent to the friends of the measure by the number and 
character of the amendments proposed that while there might 
be no objection to the principles involved there would be oppo- 
sition to the practical application of those principles as agreed 
upon by the committee to which the bill was referred. The 
proposition suggested was that after the bill had been discussed 
under the five-minute rule and amended that the motion should 
then be made to strike out all after the enacting clause and 


| substitute in lieu thereof the bill as amended in committee and 
| report the same favorably to the House for passage, and there- 


after ,ass the bill and send it back to the Senate for a confer- 


ence. Such a course would enable the conferees to consider 
the entire bill in conference. This arrangement may be all 


right and may work out satisfactorily, but in view of the nature 
of some of the changes already suggested and the source of 
these suggestions it does not call for any special demonstration 
of approval at this time. Hundreds of letters and telegrams 
are coming in to Members anxiously inquiring about the provi- 
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: 


ll and the time when it will become a law. Many 
homesteaders need the relief provided in the bill as we reported | 
it from the committee, including two or three amendments 
adopted during the debate, which have, in my judgment, im- 
proved the measure. 

The enlarged homestead, surface title, and other public-land 
laws passed during the last five years have greatly aided in the 
settlement and development of the public-land States. They 
were not wholly adequate, and we knew they were not at the 
time they were being considered, but we believed that they 
were the best that could possibly be enacted under prevailing 
conditions. The pending bill is expected to prove a great boon 


sions of the bi 
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to settlers upon the public domain. I sincerely hope that this 
expectation may be fully realized in the immediate future. 


Good Roads—Prison Labor—Parcel Post. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES M. COX, 
OF OHIO, 


In true House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1912, 


On the bill (il. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department, and for other purposes. 
Mr. COX of Ohio said: 
Mr. Speaker: There is considerable satisfaction in observing 
that the proposition to bring about Federal participation «in 


the good-roads movement does not have lodged against it a 
constitutional objection. It is significant that two lawyers 


as able as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BreaLi] concede to Congress the 
right to build and maintain post roads; but they question the 
propriety of such action. The authority given by the Constitu- 
tion is stated in such simple terms that it is beyond dispute. 
If our fathers carried this provision in our charter of govern- 
ment, then this plan was not only in harmony with the spirit 
our Government, and in accord with the relations which 
were to exist between the Federal unit and the States, but it is 
perfectly fair to assume that it was suggested by the even bal- 
anced equities of the day. We find that Congress as early as 
1806 began road _ building. Sy resolution adopted in 1818, 
meney was appropriated for this specific purpose. In the days 
of Calhoun, Webster, and Clay we find this mighty triumvirate 
agreed upon the proposition. Certainly there was no stronger 
advocate of the rights of the States than Calhoun, and yet, 
in 1817, he introduced a resolution creating a permanent fund 
for the purpose of building aud maintaining post roads, There 
is no laek of authorities on this question. The wisest man 
of his day, Thomas Jefferson, during his eight years incumbency 
as President, signed many bills for the improvement of high- 
ways, and we find this quotation from one of his messages: 


e 
Ol 


The people’s patriotism would certainly prefer its [the then present 
revenues of the Government] continuance and application to the great 
of public education, roads, rivers, canals, and such other 
objects of public improvement as may be thought proper to add to the 
constitutional enumerations of Federal powers. By these operations 
new channels of communication will be opened between the States, the 
lines of separation will disappear, their interests will be identified, and 
their union cemented by new and indissoluble ties. 


purposes 


President Monroe signed the Cumberland Pike Act. In fact, 
one would search in vain to find any of the statesmen of our 
early days who opposed the building of post roads by the Fed- 
eral Government. The amendment introduced by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] is, I fear, merely an invidious slap 
at the bill. His proposition that the National Government 
should not only pay for the use of the country roads, but city 
streets and sidewalks as well, in so far as they come within 
the traflic of the mails, can hardly be looked upon as serious. 
It is true that the streets of some cities will be used by rural 
mail carriers in the transportation of mails, and it is further 
true that this bill provides that the Federal Government shall 
compensate the local government for the use only of country 
roads. The géatleman from Illinois should be reminded that 
in the great Middle West we pay millions of dollars as our pro- 
portion in the maintenance of the Navy, and yet we have 
neither coast lines nor coast cities to protect against foreign 
invasion. There are many States of the Union that pay their 
share of the rivers and harbors appropriations and yet not a 








—— 





dollar of it is spent within these specific States. Six hundred 
nillion dollars have been spent for this purpose. Four hundre| 
million dollars have been expended for Federal buildings in t). 
cities and the country districts have not profited directly jy 
this outlay. The truth is that the great works of civilizatioy. 
and particularly those that are created by the activities of Goy- 
ernment, shed their favors and advantages more largely upon 
the cities than upon the rural communities. The farmer feeds 
and clothes the Nation, and he is entitled to consideratioy 
greater than he is now receiving. 

Up to the Civil War the Federal Government was more or 
less active in the construction of post roads. The great develop. 
ment of railroads came with that period, and the activities of 
the Government were cast in that direction. Two hundred 
million acres of the public demain were given away as gover 
mental subsidy to railroad projects and many million dol!;; 
were expended without ever beiug returned to the Treasury. 

The public highways transport many times as many tous of 
products as are carried by the railroads. They are the arteries 
which touch the fields of supplies, and without them the whole 
arterial circulation of commerce would cease. Regarded as we 
are as a progressive people, we are far behind older countries 
in public-highway transportation facilities. In the United 
States a team in bad season can haul but 800 pounds. In 
France during any time of the year one good draft horse can 
carry 3,300 pounds 18 miles a day. The French farmer cea 
his products to market at a cost of 10 cents per ton. In fact, 
some statistics show that it is as low as 7 cents per ton. In 
the United States the cost to our farmers is 23 cents per ton. 
It costs more to haul a ton 8 miles over our country roads than 
to transport it by water from New York to Liverpool. France 
is the richest country in the world per capita, and one of the 
chief reasons is the prosperity of her farmers, the satisfactor 
state of community life in that Republic, the charm of li) 
in the country, and the absence of the movement of humanity 
toward the cities. Recently the French Government placed foi 





Ss 


rries 


subscription $60,000,000 worth of bonds for road purposes 
Within a few days over $400,000,000 were asked for. She h 
expended in her highways over 3,000,000,000 francs. We h 


spent $38,000,000 for roads in the Philippines and two millio: 
for the same purpose in Porto Rico, and yet there is objection 
on this floor to having the Federal power stimulate this gre: 
work within the States. Too little attention has been given | 
our internal improvements. We spend one hundred and tw 
five millions a year on the Navy, one hundred millions on 





Army, twenty-six millions on waterways, and forty-seven 
lions in carrying the mails on the railroads. If railroad 
panies are to be compensated for the carrying of mails, thea 
should not the Federal Government pay to the local gove1 
ments which keep up the public roads something for the 's 
these highways in the transporting of mails? 

The passage of this bill instead of discouraging good-r 
movements within the States would have just the reverse ¢! 
The Federal Government has progressed further in the : 
tainment of modern methods in road building than the *& 
In fact, one of the great difficulties encountered by the 
and counties is the lack of scientific information on the su! 
of drainage and construction. It is difficult to approxima 
stupendous benefits which would result from a great good-roais 
movement. In this country the thing most lacking is the 
| ing up of a community life. In many parts of the countr, 
attendance at schools is restricted both in numbers and 
larity by the condition of the roads. The least in 
weather keeps the children from the schools, the people 
the churches, and emphasizes the one baneful effect of « 
life in many sections—isolation. There is no question !)u! 
the cost of living will be solved in considerabie degree if | 
transportation facilities are created in the country. ‘tT! 
direct communication we have between the producer a! 
sumer the better for both. The natural instinct of our |! 
toward outdoor life. This tendency is one of the most | 
signs of the day, and nothing will stimulate it half so h 
the building of good roads. 

Highways within the States will be put to greater 
the Government within the next few years. The pare 
will be a fixed and permanent institution of our civil! | 
It is progress, and can not be much longer delayed. ‘T he 
vision in this bill is a mere makeshift, and will satisfy ! 
who is seriously in favor of this great development. 


neither a parcel post nor a test of the parcel post. A 
post is the agency in the bringing together of town and 
and country neighborhood and country neighborhood | 
transportation of parcels. This measure will do none ol , 
things. 
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The consumers of the country are in the cities and large 
towns. The manufacturer of commodities consumed on the 
farm and the retail dealers with whom farmers and country 
dealers have such bitter need to be brought into contact also 
are located in the cities and large towns. This proposition 
does not contemplate any communication by parcel post be- 
tween cities and large towns and the rural districts, or at least 
any such communication which is worth taking into considera- 
tion. Farmers, for the most part, receive their mail from the 
villages, but their supplies are purchased in large degree from 
the cities. The real parcel post is intended to place the farmer 
in contact with those with whom he has his business relations, 
and the rider in this bill does not work out that condition. 
rhe farmers are determined to have relief, and it is as useless 
io attempt to delay the establishment of a general parcel post 
as it is to try to keep back the movement of the sun. It is 
more than a coincidence that every other civilized power on 
the globe has a parcel post, and the farmer knows that a mail 
package cam be consigned now from London to Chicago at less 
cost than is assessed in transporting a package of like size frem 
New York to Chicago. Not long ago I had a letter from a 
farmer who recited a homely circumstance of his everyday 
life, and I know of nothing which so clearly indexes the neces- 
sities of a parcel post. A small part had been broken on his 
corn planter. The cost of the accessory was about 25 cents, 
and yet it cost 50 cents to get it by express from the place of 
manufacture to the express point most accessible to him. 
Then he was compelled to drive 8 or 10 miles to the express 
office to procure it. Agricultural activities are too important 
in our present scheme of civilization to carry such burdens as 
this. In the making up of a parcel-post bill, however, I believe 
that the zone system of assessment should be followed. It is 
neither fair nor equitable to permit a merchant in Chicago to 
transport a 5-pound package 300 miles for the same cost that 
would be assessed against a merchant in a small community 
who sends it only 10 miles to a farmer living on a rural route. 
There is obvious justice in the proposition to make the cost 


commensurate with the service rendered. That will amply 
protect the merchant in the small places. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] 


will have my support. The plan which has been suggested by 
Senator Bourne, chairman of the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, deserves to be adopted if the Anderson 
sal should be voted down in this body. 

rhe friends of the rider in the Post Office bill assume to 
believe that this will be a real test of a parcel post. Let the 
experiment be made on a scale which will involve all the fac- 
tors of a general parcel post in the territory covered. Let us 
put country and city in some part of the United States in actual 
contact. A test of parcel post covering the State of Ohio or 
Indiana or Iowa would be a satisfactory one. No test made on 
iny scale much smaller than this can be satisfactory or ade- 


quate, 


ys} 


the day of doubt with reference to a parcel post is past. Civili- 
zation all over the world has accepted it as one of its greatest 
helps. Within a short time it will be in general operation all 
ihe country. The traffic over the highways will be so heavy 

that the Federal Government should pay something to the local 
authorities, who are now compelled to keep up the roads. The 
ubject of good roads is having a great deal of attention now in 
the States, and the Federal power should encourage it. In 
Uiio we are about to embark on the plan of putting the pris- 
oners of our penal institutions on the highways. There is 
Hardly a penitentiary in the country that is not a disgrace to 
iuzation, Nine-tenths of the persons confined are in their 
untiappy state because of early environment. They are not 
inherently criminal. They drift on in their course of life and 
‘i Uline get into trouble. Their first contact with our institu- 
“ons of government is when the law lays its hand upon the 
of the offender and in duc process casts him into the 

cell of a penitentiary which is unfit for a dog to live in. 

ll ventilated, and dark, it destroys every good impulse 
‘crt within the prisoner. The law presumes that incarceration 
ne have a helpful influence. The prisoner can gain but one 
‘inpression, and that is that our institutions of government show 
him ho Kindness nor consideration, no offer of cooperation nor 
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over 
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Civil 
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prison 


In lare 


., © Dart must return and take their places in communities, 
and they can not but go back more beastly and criminal than 


When they were received into the institution. If a merit sys- 
. mis created by which prisoners through good behavior can 
sain the privilege of working out in the fresh air and in the 


a ‘st on the highways, they will be benefited and the good- 
“vcs Thovement will be stimulated. 


For myself I do not favor any kind of a test, because | 


in any resolve he might make to reform. These prisoners | 
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HON. BUCHANAN, 


ILLINOIS, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives. 


Tuesday, May 14, 1912. 


The House having under consideration the following resolution 
(H. Res. 520) : 

“Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolut tire 
House shall proceed to censider H. R. 23635, a bill to amend an act 


entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 3, 1911,” ete.— 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: This rule that is being considered at this time 
would not be necessary if the Members of this House 
really representatives of the great masses of the people. Ques- 
tions of this kind could then be taken up by unanimous « 


were 


i- 
sent. 

In bringing in this rule it is the purpose to get before the 
House for consideration a bill which, in effect, gives to the 
people of this country the right of trial by jury. It has been 
said here by some of those who are not merely opposing the 


rule, but who are opposed to the bill that is to be considered 


after the rule is adopted, that this measure is desired by the 
laboring people of the country so that they may violate the 
law; but the contrary is true in regard to this question. The 
law-abiding trades-union people of this country desire to be 
protected in their legal and constitutional rights, and they 


desire a measure passed which ought never to have been neces- 
sary; because if the judges of this country had not usurped 
power and issued injunctions that take away from the working 
people of this country their constitutional and fundamental 
rights, this law never would have been required, and the people 
of this country never would have desired it. The fact is that 
the judges, by usurping power, by issuing injunctions in « 


flict with the constitutional and fundamental rights of ft 
working people of this country, have created a class fe 
They have been used by the big business interests of the « 
try for the purpose of denying the rights of the organized w 


ers of the country to exercise their influence to protect their 
interests. 

The Democratic platform of 1908, regarding the issuance of 
injunctions, reads as follows: 


It is the function of the courts to interpret the law 
people create, and if the laws appear to work econo : 
political injustice, it is our duty to change them. The only ‘ 
upon which the integrity of our courts can stand is that of un y 
ing justice and protection of life, personal liberty, and proper I 
judicial processes may be abused, we should guard them against 
abuse. 

Experience has proven the necessity of a modification of the present 
law relating to injunctions, and we reiterate the pledge otf ir nat ! 


platform of 1896 and 1904 in favor of the measure which 


United States Senate in 1896, but which a Republican 
ever since refused to enact, relating to contempts in Feder courts 
and providing for trial by jury in cases of indirect contem 

Questions of judicial practice have arisen, especially in contr ion 
with industrial disputes. We believe that the parties | 
proceeding shall be treated with rigid imparti y, and t ! 
tions should not be issued in any cases in which injunet would 
not issue if no industrial dispute were involved 

The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that 
should be no abridgment of the right of wage earns nd d 
to organize for the protection cf wages and the improvement 
conditions and their members should not be regarded 


binations in restraint of trade. 


When trade-unions are endeavoring to better their cond 
oftentimes, when their employers refuse to meet thet 
ference, it becomes necessary to strike. The emplover finds 
convenient to have some judge issue an injunction agai 
mitting violence, which is not necessary, because « 
violence is in violation of the law, and there is | 
well-equipped police force, which is willing and able to punish 
the violators of the law; but, when an injunction is i 
instead of securing warrants and arresting those who ( 
charged with committing violence and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves before a judge and a jury, they 
are charged with contempt of the court and railroaded to jail 
by a judge, who claims his dignity has been offended, and wh 
is prejudiced against the workingmen harged, there 
denying them their legal and constitutional right of a 
jury. 
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The judge in such cases is the legislator, the administrator, 
and the judge of the law and fact, and often the decisions ren- 
dered are in conflict with the law and Constitution of our 


country, which is an attempt to go back to personal government, 


to government by discretion, to government of the conscience 
of the king administered through his chancellor, to a govern- 


ment by whim, government by fancy, government by favoritism. 
‘This Republic, the Government of the United States, was in- 
tended by our forefathers to be a government of law and by 


law, operated in harmony with the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 

Now the men and women who toil are the victims; to-morrow 
it may be others. One of the greatest causes of discontent in 
our country among the masses of our people is that there is an 
assumption of power and jurisdiction by the judiciary, to a 
very large extent unwarranted by law and without constitu- 
tional authority therefor, an invasion of the legislative and 
executive branches of our Government; an invasion of power 
which is particularly applied to the working people to obstruct 
their efforts to better their conditions by unity of action through 
organized labor. I want to call attention to the dissenting 
opinion of the late Associate Justice Harlan, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States—his dissenting opinion in the tobacco 
and oil cases. Speaking of the court’s decision and its opinion, 
Justice 


Harlan says: 
It has usurped the constitutional functions of the legislative branch 
of the Government. 


Further on he says: 


It remains to me to refer more fully than I have heretofore done to 


another, and in my judgment, if we look to the future, the most im- 
portant aspect of this case. That aspect concerns the usurpation by 
the judicial branch of the Government of the functions of the legislative 
department. 

The illustrious men who laid the foundations of our institutions 
deemed no part of the National Constitution of more consequence or 
more essential to the permanency of our form of government than the 
provision under which were distributed the powers of government, three 
eparate, equal, and coordinate departments—the legislative, executive, 
and judicial This was at that time a new feature of governmental 


regulation among the nations of the earth, and it seemed by the people 
every section of our country as ordained¢and established, in order 
iccomplish the objects stated in its preamble by the means, but not 
nly by the means provided either expressly or by necessary implication, 
by the instrument itself. No department of the Government can 
stitutionally exercise the powers committed strictly to another and 
department. 


oft 
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eparate 


I quote this for the reason that it rings true to fundamental | 


principles. 


‘he officers of the American Federation of Labor have been 
charged with wantonly attacking the judges in their criti- 
cism, which charge I deny, and here desire to quote the presi- 
elent of the American Federation of Labor, as said through the 
columns of the American Federationist: 

We are proud of the institutions of our country, and try to uphold 
them with all our power, but we do protest against the assumption of 
lawmaking power by the courts. In assuming such functions they in- 
vade the sphere of the legislative and executive branches of our Goy- 
ernment, which must necessarily result injuriously to the very fabric 
of our Republic Such action by the courts not being contemplated by 
the Constitution, there are no safeguards, no checks, as to what may be 
attempted. 

What the officers and members of the labor unions want is to 
be protected in their rights under the law and Constitution. 
Some seem to be under the impression that a boycott is some- 
thing illegal, some act in violation of the laws. What are boy- 
cotts? We hear the term used in some form or other by those 
hostile to labor and by others who seem to give it a different 
meaning from what the working people understand it to be. 
Ky labor’s opponents it is used as a bugaboo with which to 
righten some one. By men of labor it is applied to the natural 
exercise of normal activities, not the right to injure, but the 
right to do nothing if they choose. Boycott? There is no man, 
woman, or child who does not in one form or another boycott. 
There is not an association of whatever character, there is no 
group of individuals associated together for any purpose in all 
our country which does not boycott, either singly or collectively. 
The church, the political organizations, the professions, all 
and each of them boycott and agree to boycott. It is a consti- 
tutional and fundamental right that a citizen has, to buy or 
not to buy. or to ask his associates to buy or not to buy, and 
if it is necessary to have laws to take that right away from 
the people of the United States, why does not some gentleman 
introduce a bill to limit the right to boycott? Why leave it to 
a judge to make and execute such laws, in conflict with the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States? 

This usurpation of power by the judges has been exercised for 
the purpose of obstructing the great organized labor movement 


} 





| sued Mr. Pratt for damages. 
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in this country, with varied success. There may be constant 
aggression against the working people of the United States, 
attempts have been made by one court and another to interpret 
statutes against the interest of the working people, and it is 
high time that they should have redress from such abuses. 

Courts have decided that when men and women work wit) 
machinery unprotected by such ordinary safeguards as won)d 
make life and limb reasonably safe that the acceptance of sy) 
employment establishes an assumption of risk for which the 
employer is in nowise responsible, 


AS an example, a young woman named Sarah Knisley once 
sued a manufacturer named Pascal P. Pratt, in the State of 
New York. Mr. Pratt was operating a hardware factory. 
Sarah Knisley wus operating a punching machine in Mr. Pratt's 
factory. 

There was a law in the State of New York requiring Mr 
Pratt, as a manufacturer, to safeguard all cogwheels in his 
factory. He had not safeguarded them. He was guilty of 
constant, daily violation of the law. Sarah Knisley got her 
hand caught in a set of unguarded cogwheels connecting two 
shafts, and her whole left arm had to be amputated. She 

When the case reached the highest court of the State of Now 
York the. judges admitted that Miss Knisley’s accident was 
due to Mr. Pratt’s violation of the law, but they pointed out 
to Miss Kuisley that when she entered Mr. Pratt’s employ shi 
thereby assumed all the consequences of this violation. Miss 
Knisley did not know this at the time, but the court explained 
it to her. Listen to the court: 


In order to give judgment in favor of the plaintiff (Miss Knisley) 
it would be necessary to hold that where the statutes impose a dut 
on the employer it is not possible for the employee to waive the | 
tection of the statutes under the common-law doctrine of obvious 
risks. * * * ‘There is no rule of public policy which preven 
employee from deciding, in view of the difficulties of securing ot! 
employment, that it may not be wise to accept employment su 
to the rule of obvious risks. 


y 


Therefore, Miss Knisley, a poor, powerless young work 
woman, unable to get another job, and unwilling to starve, « 
cided to work in danger rather than starve in safety. A 
with that end in view, she absolved Mr. Pratt from his ob 
tion to obey the laws of New York, so far as any consequences 
to herself were concerned. 


The statute does indeed protect a certain class of employee 
it does not deprive them of their right to manage their own affair 


In other words, Miss Knisley, driven, as the court intimates, 
by lack of other employment into Mr. Pratt’s factory, and ther 
obliged, by fear of discharge, to operate cogwheels unlawful!) 
left unguarded, was exercising her inalienable right to menage 
her own affairs and was stili a free woman and a mingled 
cripple in spite of the statutes, 

It is surprising how little gratitude people like Miss Knisiey 
show toward the courts for such splendid vindications of their 
personal liberty. Miss Knisley wanted the right to wo! 
safety. The courts gave her the right to work in dang 
She wanted an oasis of practical security. The courts 
her a mirage of theoretical liberty. She was not grateful for 
the exchange. 

Workers may work in insanitary surroundings, unsafe mines 
and mills, with unguarded machinery, and when they sv 
they do so at their own risk; they have the right not 
cept such employment. But who among humane, broad-miti 
men accepts that doctrine now? We are endeavoring to cel 
away from it, both by organized workmen with their employers 
and by legislation. Is there anyone who will claim that the 
right of workingmen to toil under such risky conditions of wors 
is a right? Courts may assert those rights, but these are | 
demic rights, which the workers do not want and from \ l 
they hope to be relieved. ; 

The right of association, the right to exercise their norma 
activities, the right to demand a normal workday, the right (0 
demand sanitary surroundings, the safeguarding of machine'y, 
and an equitable wage in accordance with the American s' 
ard of living, and the associated effort to accomplish these t!!!!=> 
may be denied by the interpretation of laws and by injunctions 
and by threats of contempt proceedings. And what then? 1!) 
you think that the organizations of the working people of Aer 
ica, which have done so much to bring light and hope inte th 
lives of our working people, are going to be crushed? Do y°" 
think that the organizations of labor, that have taken the ©5!' 
dren out of the factories and workshops and the mills and ‘le 
mines and given them the opportunity of going to school. (0 | : 
in the homes and in the playgrounds, that they may enjoy 


n 


be 
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cyushine and grow into manhood and womanhood of the 


fu 


existence? Those who are making an effort to crush them out 


had better reckon well what the result will be if they succeed. | 


rhe underlying methods of the organized labor movement are 
American—the Anglo-Saxon method of reaching the conscience 
nd the interest and the humanity and the sense of fair*dealing 
among men. 


stitutional and legal rights, then you will have made their or- 
canization impossible; and after the disbandment of organized 
labor, what then? 
American working people would be if they attempted to deal 
udividually with their employers—the great concentration of 
industry and wealth? 

Can anyone imagine what the conditions of the American 
working people would be to-day, face to face with the great 
corporations and trusts and combinations, with their wonderful 





plants, their tremendous machinery, with the development of Congress has passed some antitrust laws for the protection of the 
indust y, with the tools of labor alienated from the worker, = but they are simply sneered at by the Federal courts, and t »-da y 
. ss es : . pe £ s is ¢ > , , ‘ ospers I 
where the work is divided and subdivided and specialized. | })5. gg of trusts is almost the only industry that prospers in 
What chances for a redress of a grievance or the retainment of Nearly all efforts to curb corporations or to bring great offenders 
their rights would the workers have acting in their individual | to ng oye have been faleres, In many qnaee the law and the oe 
awenteat fo mn wants ‘ » whie akesn away tr |} Seem to assume an apologetic attitude when facing men whose forms 
capacity ¢ It is not organized labor which takes away from | have been made rotund by ill-gotten millions, while in many other cas 
the Jaber people their individual rights and sovereignty. It is | both the law and the courts become terrible in their majesty when 
ioderp industry, modern capitalism, modern corporations and dealing with —_— whose forms are bent, whose clothes mat ote and 
: ' rn ring ‘ 7 ‘ =f ur . : : | whose stomachs are empty. The fact that the bony and industrious 
ete > Oo g > » is sa » in- vt, - . : 
trusts. Phe W rking men in modern ind istry lose their im-| pands of these men helped to create the capital that is now setting its 
dividualilty aS soon as they start to work in a modern industrial | heel on their necks and crushing their families does not help them 
and that individuality can only be regained by organiza- e ae content with the law as they ae it, the — at courts, [2 
They gai : socik - . strix ‘ “t< . , sip | thelr eagerness to serve the corporations, have usurped the functions 
They gain in ocial and industrial importance by their | jelonging to the legislative and executive branches of the Government 
S ation with other fellow workers. and have invented a new form of tyranny called “ Government by . 
i do not deny f sometimes are ¢ ris be ~- junction. : 
; ve t deay ue : a the ayy unwise and dishone st During the entire century in which this continent was developed, 
] ina representative capacity in the trade-union movement, | when our railroads, our factories, and our cities were built, no govern- 
but that is true in all organizations. Fraternal organizations | ment by injunction was heard of, nor is it heard of in any other coun- 
es develop unscrupulous and dishonest officers, com- try to-day. The law of the land was ample for all purposes. Li e and 
] -canignti . op od . . sa, c | property were protected, order was maintained, law was enforé nd 
i organizations are not free from it; and even the our Nation became the wonder of the earth. And the law of the land, 
hes are not free from it. I maintain, however, and I be- | 25 it existed for over a century, is ample for every purpose to d 
that facts will bear me out, that there is a smaller per- io - —_ the = leaders of industry began ~ pass away then 
P dis mets — . , ‘ : aan ere came to the front a class of manipulators who knew nothing about 
of dishonest and unscrupulous men in the labor asso- | the art of building, but who had learned the art of le robbery, 
s than in the commercial and other associations. Many | and these manipulators and plunderers demand a new f Vern. 
' ” ‘ . tT} - I ] } } ] . 
leaders of the trade-union movement bave lived a life | MD" an aa tiene moore ores: Sas ar ; 2 ef the bread he 
o 4 om s. rematne rear aan ai | totes or, DU 1 new manipulator wanted it ali borers Vv > 
7 that they might exercise their influence for the Up- | entirely at the mercy of these men. They first got hungry and then 
d betterment of the workers of the country. It is too | restive, a whip was needed to restore contentment, and the lederal 
» expect that organized labor will not make mistakes | “ pm weet furnished it. 
j eti  caloac — : samnnas . a iovernment by injunction operates this way: When a judge wat to 
tin es st lect unscrupulous men to represent the m, and do something not authorized by law, he simply makes a law to t 
» much to expect that they will not make other mistakes | himself. That is, he sits down in his chamber and issues a kind of 
‘future as they have in the past. No one claims that the | ukase which he calle an injunction against the people of 
| struggle to give workingme yroater aa . jn- | munity, or of a w 10le State, forbidding whatever he se t tof l, 
a : , pipes to give workingmé D greater freedom and in |} and which the law does not forbid, and commanding wh ver | 4 
i = e has _hot gone forward with the bitterness and | fit to command, and which the law does not command, for when t v 
of-~war. Trade-unionism is not an ideal institution, but forbids or commands a thing no fnjunction is ne ir Having thus 
] : SSl is ukase >» same judge has men arrested and sometimes d: 
s been a potent factor in the upward march of the human | !ssued his ukase the same judge has men arrested and sometimes d . 
’ a ‘ f 1u ec r es away iro! >} omes t is court on a < e 
e. So let us do our duty as representatives of the great of violating the injunction—that is, contempt of the court And 
inasses of the people and pass measures that will protect | men after lying in prisons a while are tried—not by a jury 
1 working people i eir nds nts amatt 0 tn quired by the Constitution, when a man is charged with a crin 
ae rking people in their fundamental and constitutional | they are tried by the same judge whose dignity they are charged 
o having offended, and they are then sentenced to prison at th ! 
it was not long ago that the workingmen’s little children were | pleasure of this judge, who is at once legislator, judge, and 
pe in the constant whirr and din of the spinning wheels | a ae the Czar of Russia issues a ukase, he leaves it to other 1 
ot ? . ‘ — = ‘ . i 1 Li US su a us! , ne les 3! 0 oft I } > 
ae ae tnd for 10, 12, and even 14 hours a day; and it is due | enforce, but not so with these judges. Let us cite just a fev 
fo the trade unionists of England that these inhuman condi- | out of a number 
s are gone forever. Every step of advancement of organ- | gs erenah, sense ate Mt wee. eereee eee ed tt ar ee nado i 
( bor aS > . > < 7 - . » ‘ 1a een rovo«¢ y 1@ men whoo controler 1 of over $60,000 ‘) 
; ts has been stubbornly fought by employers, who con- | ‘These same men went before Judge Jenkins, of Milwaukee, ‘and got 
i iat not only their fortunes but the prosperity and great- | him to appoint three of their friends receivers of the road, and these 
hess of the country rested upon the unpaid labor of these weary full ivers, natend of ss = oe eiennes to Rave been 
11 helpless slaves > = i ate ie ully abstracted, proceedec o cut down the wages of the o; ves 
rom ess slaves. If we were to permit the labor organiza- | without any notice to them, and for fear these operatives might get 
lions of to-day to be destroyed, and if the trade-unionists should | restless these receivers went before this same Judge Jenkins and got 
: ‘ter and grow faint-hearted and should give up their demand pom Rath y eae ee eee enele ee mane the 
{ re iti ; s ° } er yme 0 ve f oad. ADO e same time a large number 
“ Fecognition, if the field should be abandoned to the working | cuebsyens @@ a California railroad refused to go to work iewuee they 
out of cruel industrial laws, to the employers or their agents, | were not paid, and a Judge Ross, who was operating the road through 
then the great sea of weak and helpless men, women, and chil- | bis court, issued an order commanding them to go to work and threst- 
dren would sweep away the industrial bulwarks th: " eaienctie ened to send them to jail if they refused. Since that almost every- 
labor has th p away the industrial bulwarks that organized | thing that a corporation lawyer could think of has been covered by 
_— a8 thrown up against utter poverty and misery. Then | injunctions. 


E g] 


ind has passed through. 


ire—do you think that these organizations are going out of 


Outlaw the organized labor movement, send their | 
ofticers and active members to prison for exercising their con- | 


Is it conceivable what the conditions of the | 


a would live over again the dark industrial history that 


to prevent trade-unionism from being conquered, to main- 
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= = the best condition in shop, mine, mill, and factory, and 
son ee for better still, to save the workman from long hours of 
coi and provide a shorter day, it is necessary to pass laws that 
wa prevent the usurpation of power by the judges, which has 
rag 80 qrecttnaty, used in industrial disputes to assist the un- 
aaa ‘ployer in impairing the usefulness of the trade-unions 
a’ a cae the constitutional and legal rights of its officers 
Fe ‘tae John P. Altgeld, ex-governor of the State of Illinois, 


XLVIII—17 


\ithful servant of the people who gave his life in the 


| come to be almost the sole test of the constitutionality of law 
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battle of the people against greed and avarice, in a speech in 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 5, 1897, said: 


The corporations discovered years ago that to control the construc- 
tion of the law was even more important than to control the making 
of it, as the Federal judges hold office for life, are independent of the 
people, and surrounded by moneyed influence. The corporations have 
constantly labored to secure the appointment to the Federal bench of 
men whom they believed would be their friends—that is, men who by 
nature, education, and environment would be in sympathy with them, 
and they now fly to these courts like the ancient murderers fled to 
cities of refuge. They do not buy these courts because it is not neces- 
sary. 

Some years ago Congress passed the interstate-commerce law for the 
purpose of protecting the public against overcharge and unjust dis 
criminations. The corporations opposed this law, and have succeeded 
in getting the Federal courts to destroy it by construction. 

Again, Congress passed an income-tax law to compel the concentrated 
wealth of the land to bear its share of the burdens of government. 
For a hundred years such laws had been held to be constitutional by the 
Supreme Court, but this time the great corporations objected, and the 
Supreme Court at once came to their rescue and held the | to be 


iw 
unconstitutional. The favor or the opposition of the corporations has 








Recently a judge in West Virginia issued an injunction forbidding the 
exercise of free speech and actually forbidding men from marching on 


the highway, no matter how peaceable they might be There are a 
few noble men on the Federal bench who have refused to prostitute 
their courts at the bidding of corrupt greed, but they will in time have 
to follow the precedents set by others. 

It will be noticed that these injunctions are simply a whip with 


which to lash the back of labor. It is also apparent that if they suc- 
ceed, they must ultimately destroy the interests in whose behalf they 














are now issued and that they are, therefore, shortsighted; for if the 
laborers of this country are ever reduced to the helpless condition of the 
laboring classes in some European countries—a condition in which they 
will have no purchasing power—the great American market must dis- 
appear and our great railroads and industrial properties will not be 
worth 50 cents on the dollar. 

Glancing at this proceeding, we find that it entirely supersed gov- 
ernment by law and according to the forms of law as guaranteed by 





the Constitution, and it substitutes government according to the whims, 
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caprice, or prejudice of an individual, and is, therefore, a clear usurpa- 
tion of power and crime. 

Second. When the law forbids or commands something no Iinjunc- 
tion is necessary. When, therefore, an injunction forbids or commands 
something that is not forbidden or commanded by law it is legislation 
pure and simple and therefore a usurpation of power and a violation 
of the Constitution and is high crime within the meaning of that 
instruinent 

rhird. It is the function of the legislature to define crime and to 
declare what acts shall be punishable, and also to fix the punishment ; 
and when, therefore, a judge undertakes to do these things he usurps 
the functions of the legislature. 

Fourth. The law has created special tribunals and special machinery 
to enforce the criminal law, and courts of chancery have no power to 
arrogate this to themselves and substitute contempt proceedings for the 
forms prescribed by law. In those cases in which an injunction is made 
to cover what is already forbidden by law it is simply a device to rob 
a man of a trial by jury, for when he is charged with violating the law 
he must be tried by a jury according to the forms of law; but whea 
charged with violating an injunction he can be railroaded to prison 
without any ceremony. 

Fifth. All of these proceedings in the Federal courts are an attempt 
to do things that belong exclusively to the police powers of each local- 
ity, in the administration of which these courts can not interfere with- 
out being guilty of usurpation, 

Sixth. But depriving men of a trial by jury and robbing them of 
their liberty and imprisoning them without a trial, according to the 
fe — prescribed by law, is a violation of the Constitution and a high 
crime. 
it is not necessary for me to say to you that republican institutions 
and government by injuraction can not both exist in the same country. 
7 are exactly opposite in character, and one or the other must 
aie. 

If a hostile army should burn half our cities, or if a pestilence should 
carry off half our people, we weuld soon rally, and under free institu- 
jions our Nation would be happy again. But by brushing away the 
very foundations of liberty these courts are committing a crime which, 
if unchecked, will cast a gloom over many generations and increase the 
sorrows of unnumbered millions of the human race, because it tends to 
wipe republican government from the earth. 

Even in conservative England they recognize the rights of the laborer. 
They recognize the fact there that the days when competition regulated 
wages are past. 

ty reason of the great concentration of capital there are compara- 
tively few employers and these arbitrarily fix wages, because the men 
are at their mercy, and it Is mockery to tell the men to look for 
other jobs if they are dissatisfied. They also recognize the fact over 
there that corporations have no conscience, and that if the laborer 
is left to their mercy his status as a man and a citizen must get 
lower and lower, and that the only way in which he can prevent 
himself and his children from being ground into atoms is to combine 
with his fellow laborers so as to meet combination with combination, 
and only by concert of action in refusing to work—that is, by a strike— 
can he secure anything like fair treatment. 

They also see that when organized laborers strike for the purpose 
of securing a raise in wages or improving their condition all laborers, 
whether organized or not, will derive a benefit from it, if successful, 
and that, consequently, when some men in the midst of a strike are 
induced to go to work so as to defeat the purpose of the strike such 
men not only harm all their fellows, but also the condition of them- 
selves and their children, although they may get temporary bread by 
doing so. 

Recognizing all these things the governing forces of England per- 
mit the laborer to use all peaceable means to induce other laborers to 
join in the strike. He is simply forbidden the use of violence or to 
break the peace. 

The practice of “ picketing,” that is, of sending men to induce other 
laborers to gut work through persuasion or any other peaceable means, 
is recognized as perfectly lawful. 

Courts there disdain to use their machinery as a mere convenience 
for corporate greed. 

The Government of England is monarchical. Here we boast of re- 
publican government and free institutions. Shall we allow the indl- 
vidual in this country to be robbed of even such rights and protection 
as a monarchy would give him? Shall the corporations of this land 
be permitted not only to devour our substance, but also to destroy 
our liberties? My friends, let us save our institutions; government by 
injunction must be crushed out. 

If the Government takes some of the great corporations, then there 
will not be so many corporation men appointed to the bench. But the 
Constitution has pointed out a way to end these usurpations without 
having the Government taking the corporations, and that way is by 
impeachment. Every one of these judges, whether of high or low degree, 
who has been trampling on the Constitution and usurping power not 
given him, is subject to impeachment. 

The American people can remove every one of them and consign them 
to that infamy which is now embalming the memory of Jeffreys. 

But this can not be done so long as Congress is made up largely of 
men who are.mere corporation conveniences. It will be necessary to 
send men to Congress who will be true to the people. This may not 
happen the next election, nor yet the next, but it must come and must 
come soon. 

Providence has ordained that nothing 
fathers said that every lane had a turn. 
lane that has run in the same direction for 30 years, and we are 
approaching a turn. Yea, my friends, do not despair. A turn in the 
read is already in sight, and if the American people are but true to 
their nobler instincts they will soon be restored to their inheritance, 
while justice and liberty, equal rights and equal privileges will cover 
our land with a halo of glory and give our people a new century of 
prosperity and happiness. 

But if they do not rise in their manhood and stand for the principles 
of eternal justice, then all is lost. 

This is Labor Day throughout the United States, and many beautiful 
things will be said about the dignity of labor, but I want to say to you 
that if our Government is not rescued from corporations, and if the 
snaky form of government by injunction fs not crushed, then it would 
have been better for your children if they had never been born. 


This speech was delivered about 17 years ago, and since that 
time judges have usurped power to an extent unheard of then. 


shall go on forever. Our 
We have been traveling in a 





The Sherman antitrust law was passed, and, according to q 
statement of the author, never was intended to be applied to 
labor unions, but for the purpose of stopping corporations com- 
bining and monopolizing the products necessary to human life. 
That law never has been applied effectively to the crimina| 
trusts and corporations, but has been applied to the labor 
unions, for which it never was intended, as in the Hatters’ case. 
an organization of workingmen, of human beings, where suit 
was brought and the organization was fined $222,000 and the 
members’ property attached for the purpose of discouragins 
them in their efforts to protect their interests. Compare this 
with the application of the same law in the case of a watered 
stock organization, as in the Standard Oil and Tobacco (o, 


| cases, where the decision of the court was in effect, as said to 


the Standard Oil Co: *“ You have been violating the Sherman 
antitrust law for all these years; you are violating it now: aud 
you can continue to violate it for six months, and then you 
must find a new way to do the same thing in accordance with 
the law”; and that has occurred, and some of our district 
judges assisted in planning a way for them to continue in their 
plunder of the people without getting into the coils of the 
law. 

In his address to Congress in 1861, Abraham Lincoln, that 
champion of the people, said that he feared in the construction 
of government capital would be considered equal to, if not 
above, labor. He maintained that since labor created capital, 
labor was superior to capital, and therefore deserves much the 
highest consideration. He warned the working people not to 
lose the political power they then had, which, if surrendered, 
would surely be used to close the door of advancement ac: 
them and to fix new disabilities and burdens upon them u 
all liberty should be lost. 

In reply to a committee of the Workingmen’s Association, in 
New York, March 21, 1864, Lincoln said: 

The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of the familr 


tion should be one uniting all working people of all nations, tongues, 
and kindreds. 


If he were living to-day, he would exercise his great influence 
and power to strike the shackles of industrial slavery fro: 
the workers of to-day as he did to free the black man in his 
time. 

During the last 30 years there have been great fortunes made 
in this country, generally at the expense of the public and often 
by methods that were criminal. It is a peculiarity of men w! 
make fortunes in this way to clamor for a strong govern 


nst 


+37 


Being in possession of great power, they have been able to make 
an impression on the country, especially through those agencies 
which influence public opinion, and they have been able (to, 

great degree, control the appointment of Federal judges, 211 


have thus succeeded in getting many of their exponents and 
friends on the Federal bench until they have the country : t 
within their grasp. A century ago Thomas Jefferson, tha 
seeing statesman who believed the people were capable of se! 


government, said that the Federal judiciary of this country 
were the sappers and the miners that would steadily an! 


stealthily undermine the foundations of the Constitution; would 
gradually extend their own jurisdiction and absorb to 1! 
selves functions of government that did not belong to then. 
This has been steadily going on until we recently woke up and 
found that instead of having three departments of governme' 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial—and those « e 
people’s own choosing, there was all at once in full oper 
entirely new machinery, an entirely new form of govei 
never before witnessed anywhere else upon the earth, an 

is government by injunctions and judge-made laws, where)y 4 
judge, not content with deciding disputes that are brous 

fore him, not content with simply rendering decision: 
questions in litigation between man and man and coming \ 

the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, at once converts |! 


into an administrator and undertakes to administer the 4 rs 
of the country, and not content with the law as he finds s 


the legislative branch of the Government has given it t " 
he proceeds to legislate himself: He issues an injunction agains 
an entire community without notice, practically prohibitin- t e 
doing of anything that he sees fit to prohibit, and in case of «'~ 
regard in this injunction he takes it upon himself to send !et 
to prison, although they may have violated no statute or (rl 
gressed no law. Waere the law forbids a thing no injunct! 8 
necessary; the criminal court is the right tribunal to pus 
violation. Ah, is it not time that those who pretend to be rr 
sentatives of the people in our great national legislative | 
should throw their influence in the balance to secure laws 
will protect the rights and interests of the great working mas-c* 
of our country? [Applause.] 
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The Excise Tax Bill, kind, because a carriage is a consumable commodity, and such annual 
tax on it is on the expense of the owner. 





- I am inclined to think, but of this I do not give a judicial opinion, 
> dire Ss CO -omplate y » Constitu are only two, to 

IpPRrho that the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution a1 ynly E 
SI E EC H wit, a capitation or poll tax, simply with regard to property, profes- 
or sion, or any other circumstance, and a tax on land I doubt whether a 


tax ~ ft general assessment of personal property within the United 
- Y ‘ > 1a rn r States is included within the term direct taxes. 
HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, ne ' 
»F GEORGIA And this view was concurred in by the other judges, 
C GEORGIA, In Bank v. Fenno (8S Wall.), the court said, speaking through 


In tHe Hovse or REpresENTATIVES, the Chief Justice: 
“ . It may be rightly assumed, therefore, that in the practical construc- 
Tuesday, March 19, 1912. tion of the Constitution by Congress direct taxes have been limited to 
; * s 7 taxes on land and appurtenances and taxes on polis or capitation taxes. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the And this cuiaieetiion is entitled 'to great oan ration, especially in 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21214) to extend | the absence of anything adverse to it in the discussions of the conve 
i! cial excise tax now levied with respect to doing business by cor- | tion which framed, and of the conventions which ratified, the Con 
| ions to persons, and to provide revenue for the Government by | tution. ; 
g a special excise tax with respect to doing business by individuals What does appear in those discussions, on the contrary, supports t 
nd copartnerships— construction. Mr. Madison informs us that Mr. King asked what w 
Mr. BARTLETT said: the precise meaning of direct taxation and no on iswered. On 


| other day, when the question of proportioning representation to ta 
tion, end both to the white and three-fifths of the slave inhabitant 
was under consideration, Mr. Ellsworth said, “In case ef a poll tax 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I agree that this amendment should be 
wlopted. I think it is wise to limit the tax on the net income 


+) wainies ‘ ™ ao “t aie icon there would be no difficulty,” and, speaking doubtless of direct tax 
of the person who is to be taxed. I desire to say, Mr. Chair- | tion, he went on to observe, * The sum allotted to a State may be levied 
man, that I coneur in the opinion that this bill is a just and | without difficulty, according to the plan used in the State for raising 
yt ‘ measure; but I would much prefer that the House was | {8 own supplies.” All this doubtless shows uncertainty as to the true 


asa : : : meaning of the term direct tax, but it indicates, also, an understanding 
dition to vote for a straight income-tax law which would that dvect eames were ou h as ‘meg om I vied 7 eapit . ion ae ‘ it 


the incomes of the country and did not have to propose | lands and appurtenances, or, perbaps, by valuation an: 
what is admittedly a scheme devised to meet an erroneous decision | Personal property upon gens pn Te atee, weee the Subsects from 
ngeet " . . lal al - 7 . » States : g me usur yr raise heir princip supplies 
of the Supreme Court by using the words “excise tax” and | W2Ch the States at that time usually raised their principal: 


pil 





7 . This view received the sanction of this court two ) I th 
ying the tax upon those who do the business of the country | enactment of the first law imposing direct taxes eo nomine 
rather than declaring that every man should pay to the Gov- * * * s * 1 * 
ernment a tax upon the net income that he earns over and And further in the same case the Chief Justice said: 


above the amount limited by this bill. For beginning with the “Taxes on houses, lands, and other permanent real estate have 
decision in the case of Hylton, Third Dallas, to the case of | always been deemed ‘to be direct taxes, and capitation taxes, by the 


1 k, in the One hundred and fifty-seventh United States | express words of the Constitution, are within the same category; but 
» ‘ ‘ . ‘ +A ; To it has never been decided that any other legal exactions for the sup 
eports »§ > ‘ . f ses 7 ; ; - +] 
Reports, the Supreme ¢ ourt had decided in a number of cases | port of the Federal Government fall within the condition that unless 
that the fathers of this Republic and the framers of the Con- Pid in proportion to numbers the assessment is invalid 

stitution intended that the great taxing power of this country All these eee are indistinguishable in principle from the case now 
tend. ‘ . Sag ai 2oces 6 > before us, and they are decisive against the plaintiff in erro 

extended to all subjects to raise the necessary revenue of the | The question, What is a direct tax? is one exclusively in American 


country, and that only taxes to be apportioned were taxes upon | jurisprudence. ‘The text writers of the country are in entir 


* accord on 
nd and taxes upon the head. We know how that provision | the subject. 


me to be incorporated in the Constitution. We know in the “ae Sar e Sree SEE OE PONS Sue epeelly Gives pe ae Sue coamees, 
ontest as to the payment of the debts of the States, the limita- the former denomination are included taxes on land or r al “pre pe rty 
of the importation of slaves, the selection of a permanent | and under the latter taxes on consumption.” (1 Const., sec. 950.) 
e for the seat of government for the United States, and Chanestion Kent, speeking of the case of Hylton ¢. United Stat: 


: . says: “The better opinion seemed to be that the direct taxes contem 
the control of interstate commerce, Was at last all compro- plated by the Constitution were only two, viz, a capitation or poll tax 


mised, this amongst the others, the South insisting, aided by | and a tax upon land.” (1 Com., 257. See also Cooley, Taxation, | 


, ° s s : 7 i 2 2: P > e € s Aw, 57: Sharswood’s Blackstone, 308, no : 
the vote of Massachusetts, that capitation or direct taxes were | Rote 2; Pomeroy. Const. baw eat. won . mote ; 








only to be apportioned. This was done; and not until the case of We are not aware that any writer since Hylton v. United States was 
P k against United States had any lawyer, or any man who | decided has expressed a view of the subject different from that of these 
had studied the Constitution, or any court, suggested that Con- rr are that direct taxes within the meaning of the 
gress was compelled to apportion taxes, except those levied | Constitution are only capitation taxes as expressed in that instrument 
upon land or those levied upon the head; and it was believed | and taxes on real estate, and that the tax of which the plaintiff in 
{ Congress had the constitutional power to levy taxes on | ¢’rer complains is within the category of an excise or dut) 

subjects and property, and that only in case the tax was And so we might follow and trace the decisions and show that 


land or per capita was it necessary to apportion the | the court had upheld the right of Congress to tax carriages 
tax amongst the States. bank circulation, tax on incomes—as they held in Springer’s 


| 
li my be well to call attention to some of the cases on this | case—and a tax on successions and inheritances, in each case 
subject. | holding that such a tax was not a direct tax. 
ii the ease of Hylton, Mr. Alexander Hamilton was of counsel Then we come to the Pollock case (157, 158 U. S.), in which 


for the Government and argued that the “ act to lay duties upon | a majority of the court decided the income-tax act of 1804 was 
carringes for the conveyance of persons” was not a direct tax, | unconstitutional, to which I will now refer. 





hd in the brief filed in the case he said: THE POLLOCK CASE. 
i ily known source of the distinction between direct and indirect | In this case the Supreme Court by the narrow margin of one 
taxes in the doctrine of the French economists—Locke and other | .. nese "hs as lieve » the accente “1] he 
ote reversed what was believed to be the accepted rule. that a 
SI tive writers—who affirm that all taxes fall ultimately upon land, | vote re ess : ieee a direct tax and ce i) levied by 
ud are paid out of its produce, whether laid immediately upon itself tax upon income Ss was not a ¢ ir ( ax aU coul levied by 
‘upon any other thing. Hence taxes upon lands are in that system | Congress without complying with the rule of apportionment 
i . : 


rect taxes; those on all other articles indirect taxes. racerib in the case of capitation and direct taxes. Up to 
ding to this, land taxes only would be direct taxes, but it is prescribed a es thw ears ‘ior theret ‘on vat ’ 
that something more was intended by the Constitution. In | that time and for a hune red years prior thereto, commencing 
a capitation is spoken of as a direct tax. with the case of Hylton against The United States and ending 
But w is the meaning of the Constitution to be determined? It : 2 ens f Springer against The Unite Stantea renorte ’ 
i s. ] o : ease of Springer against The nited States, reported in 

n affirmed, and so it will be found, that there is no general with the I : ; 


pri e which can indicate the boundary between the two. That | the One hundred and second United States Report, it had been 
ndat then, must be fixed by a species of arbitration, and ought to | held that capitation taxes and taxes on land were the only direct 
is Will involve neither absurdity nor inconvenience. taxes. I will not say that this decision aroused the indignation 
owing are presumed to be the only direct taxes: Denys + Jia create diseatiafaction » os ty 
‘ tion or poll taxes. of the people, but it did ‘ reate diss tistac tion w ith and dist 
- on lands and buildings. of the court; and from the date of the rendition of that decision 
( | assessments, whether on the whole pees of individuals or until now there has been a constant demand on the part of the 
whole real or personal estate; all else mus scessity be con- s nti mathine 
si las indirect taxes. ee ee | Democratic Party and the Democratic masses that somethins 


should be done which would compel the wealth of the Nation to 


J dge Chas j , ; ¥ ; ; =a f e i ra . . > 4) ‘ 
g hase, in pronouncing the opinion of the court, said: | pay its just proportion of the taxes for the support of the Gov- 
. I think an annual tax on carriages for the conveyance of persons | ernment. I should gladly vote for a@ bill which would levy a tax 
duties ppusidered as within the power granted to Congress to lay | ypon incomes and require the Government officials to collecé it, 
cece s Che term duty is the most comprehensive next to the generical | . he court again have the opportunity to pass upon the 
, i tax; and practically in Great Britain, whence we take our general and let the court again have : the ° as 7 


\s of taxes, duties, imposts, excises, customs, etc., embraces taxes on question. I have great respect for the courts of the country and 
ete cot tolls for passages, etc., and is nu: confined to taxes on importa- a very high and exalted respect for the highest court of our 
ion only 3 


ms to me that a tax on expense is an indirect tax; and I thinx country and the greatest court in the world; but I resp etfuily 


&n annual tax om a carriage for the conveyance of persons is of that | say that that decision by the majority of the court in the 
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income-tax case can not be sustained or justified in principle or 
in justice. It bas done more to create want of confidence in the 
court than any decision rendered in recent years. 

The members of the Supreme Court who dissented from that 
decision, and who are as able as any of the members of the 


court at that time, in their dissenting opinions criticized the | 


a sion of the majority of the court in as severe terms as I 
would care to employ. They said that the decision disregarded 
the former adjudications of the court and the settled principles 
of the Government, that it might well excite the gravest appre- 


hensions, and that the decision would provoke a contest in this | 


country from which the American people would have been spared 
if the court had not overturned its former adjudications; that 
respect for the Constitution would not be inspired by the narrow 
and technical construction which the court had given that in- 
strument; that the court had resuscitated an argument that had 
been exploded in the Hylton case and that had lain practically 
dormant for a hundred years; that it was fraught with immeas- 
urable danger for the future of the country and that it ap- 
proached the proportions of a national calamity; that it was a 
judicial amendment to the Constitution; and that the decision 
was fraught with danger to the court, to each and every citi- 
zen, and to the Republic. No citizen would have expressed his 
disapproval of the decision in more apt terms, and, so far as I 
am concerned, I am content to repeat the criticisms of the 
judges who dissented and to adopt them as my views and criti- 
cisms of the decision. 

As I have already stated, it was believed that the rule estab- 
lished by the Hylton case was that only land and capitation 
taxes fell within the definition of direct taxes. 

The Supreme Court, in its opinion, followed this definition 
and repeatedly announced it, and especially is that principle 
announced in the cases of Pacific Insurance Co. v. Soule (7 
Wall, 433): Veazy Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall, 533); Scholey v. 
Rew (28 Wall, 331); and Springer v, United States (102 U. S. 
R., 586). 

So that the judges whose dissenting opinions I quote amply 
sustain me in the assertion that this decision of the court, re- 
ported in the One hundred and fifty-seventh and One hundred 
and fifty-eighth United States Reports, overturned the decisions 
of the court for a hundred years prior thereto, and that, too, 
upon an argument presented to it which had been exploded by 
the court in the Hylton case, and which for a hundred years 
had lain dormant, but which was revived and made to do duty 
in nullifying the income-tax law of 1894. 

CRITICISMS OF THE DECISION BY MEMBERS OF THE COURT. 

In his dissenting opinion in the One hundred and fifty-seventh 
United Srates Reports, Justice White, after quoting many deci- 
sions which had upheld the constitutional power of Congress 
to levy an income tax, and showing that it was not a direct tax, 
said: 





If it were necessary that the previous decisions in which the court 
upheld this kind of tax should be repudiated, the power to amend the 
Constitution existed and should have been exercised. Since the Hylton 
case was decided the Constitution has been repeatedly amended. The 
construction which confined the word “direct” to the capitation and 
land taxes was not changed by these amendments, and it should not 
now be reversed by what seems to me to be a judicial amendment of the 
4 


onstitution. 


He further said: 
I 
T 


can not resist the conviction that the court's opinion and decision 
in this case virtually annuls its previous decisions in regard to the 
powers of Congress on the subject of taxation, and is erefore fraught 
with danger to the court, each and every citizen, and the Republic. 


In his dissenting opinion, Justice Harlan referred to the deci- 
sion in the following terms: 
In my judgment, to say nothing of the disregard of the former ad- 








dications of this court and of the settled practice of the Government, 
| sion may well excite the gravest apprehensions It strikes at 
foundation of national authority in that it denies to the Gen- 

: ent a power which is, or may become, vital to the very 

‘ servation of the Union in a national emergency, such 

f with a great commercial nation, durii which the col- 

f all duties upon imports will cease or be materially dimin- 

” + 
But this is not all. The decision now made may prevoke a contest 


i 
iid have been spared 





in this country from which the American people we 








if the court had not overturned its former adjudications and had ad 
hered to the principles of taxation under which our Government, follow- 
ing the repeated adjudications of this court, has always been admin- 


istered 
But the serious aspect of the present decision ts that by a new 


interpretation of the Constitution it so ties the hands of the legislative | 
branch of the Government that without an amendment of that instrn- | 


ment, or unless this court at some future time should return to the 
old theory of the Constitution, Congress can not subject to taxation— 
however great the needs or pressing the necessities of the Government— 
either the invested personal property of the country—bonds, stocks, 
and investments of all kinds, or the income arising from the renting 
of real estate, or from the yield of personal property—except by the 
grossly unequal and unjust rule of apportionment among the States. 
‘he practical effect of the decision to-day is to give to certain 
kinds of property a position of favoritism and advantage inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles of our social organization, and to 
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invest them with power and imffluence that may be perilous to that 
portion of the American people upon whom rests the larger part of 
the burdens of government, and who ought not to be subjected to the 
dominion of aggregated wealth any more than the property of the 
country should be at the mercy of the lawless. fi 


In the dissenting opinion of Justice Brown we find the follow- 
ing language: 

It is difficult to overestimate the tmportance of these cases. I cer- 
tainly can not overstate the regret I feel at the disposition made of 
them by the court. It is never a light thing to set aside the deliberate 
will of the legislature, and in my opinion it should never be done. ex- 
cept upon the clearest proof of its conflict with the fundamental law 
Respect for the Constitution will not be inspired by a narrow and tech. 
nical construction which shall limit or impair the necessary powers of 
Congress. * * 

By resuscitating an argument that was exploded in the Hylton case 
and has lain practically dormant for a hundred years, it is made to do 
duty in nullifying not this law alone, but every similar law that is not 
based upon an impossible theory of apportionment. * * * 

_It is certainly a strange commentary upon the Constitution of the 
United States and upon a democratic Government that Congress has no 
power to lay a tax which is one of the main sources of revenue of 
nearly every civilized State. It is a confession of feebleness in w 
I find myself wholly unable to join. 

While I have no doubt that Congress will find some means of sur- 
mounting the prosens crisis, my fear is that in some moment of national 
peril this decision will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyze 
arm. I hope it may not prove the first step toward the submergence of 
the liberties of the people in a sordid despotism of wealth. 

As I can not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in 
this great case is fraught with immeasurable danger to the future of 
the country and that it approaches the proportions of a national calam- 
ity, I feel it a duty to enter my protest against it. 


Surely when the members of this high court itself thus ex- 
press their dissent from the decision, members of the bar and 
the people should not be expected to have confidence in tlie de- 
cision or to believe that it correctly decides the question, and 
they are justified in believing and asserting that Congress has 
been deprived by this decision of the power to levy taxes for 
the support of the Government in the way and manner intended 
by the Constitution. 

But even under the decision in the Pollock case I believe this 
bill will stand the test of the Constitution, and that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will hold that it is an excise 
tax—a tax on the business and therefore not a direct tax. 
Because in the income-tax cases Chief Justice Fuller said: 

We have considered the act only in respect of the tax on income de 





hich 


rived from real estate and from invested personal property, and have 
not commented on so much of it as bears on gains or profits frou si- 
ness, privileges, or employments, in view of the instances in which 
taxation on business, privileges, or employments has assumed the guise 


of an excise tax and been sustained as such. (158 U. §8., 635.) 

Again, in treating the separableness of the unconstitutional 
from the constitutional parts of the fincome-tax act of 18!+4, the 
Chief Justice said: 

We do not mean to say that an act laying by apportionment a direct 
tax on all real estate or personal property, or the income thereof, ! t 
not also lay excise taxes on business, privileges, employments, and i 
tions (p. 637). 

Finally in the case of Spreckels (192 U. S.) the Supreme 
Court upheld a tax on the income of certain corporations, l 
in rendering the opinion said: 

It is said that if regard be had to the decision in the in tax 
cases, a different conclusion from that just stated must be etl 
On the contrary, the precise question here was not intended 
decided in those cases. For, in the opinion on the rehearil! 
income-tax cases, the Chief Justice said: “ We have considered 
only in respect of the tax on income derived from real estate and 
invested personal property, and have not commented on so much 


| as bears on gains or profits from business, privileges, or emplo) 


in view of the instances in which taxation on business, privi 
employments has assumed the guise of an excise tax and becn 
tained as such." 

The most recent case is that of Stone against Flint, tw: 
and twentieth United States. This decision upholds the co1 
tion-tax act of 1909 as being constitutional, although it |: | 
the tax on the income derived from “all sources whatso¢ 
restores our confident belief that the present court wil! u 
this bill ff it becomes a law and, I feel assured, would : 
a straight income-tax act. However that may be, we shi 
fail to exhaust every means in our power which will giv« 
Government the means to reach the incomes of those who [is 
far have escaped the duty of contributing from their larce 
comes some portion to the support of this Government. 

As I have said, the decision in the Pollock case came 
startling proposition. I have no disposition to criticiz 
properly the courts, and I shall not do so. I have a great res 
almost akin to reverence for the courts. I believe that 
tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United States, that pres! 
over the destinies of this country, is the greatest court in tle 
world. I would not indorse, I would not sanction, the utterance 
of any man, no matter how high may be the position he now 
occupies or the position he has occupied before in the history 
of this country, who would lay his unhallowed hand upon Ue 
courts of the country and submit their decisions to a plebis: 
of the people or appeal from their decisions to the mob. 
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Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
iecision rendered in the case of Pollock against The Insur- 
Company the construction which extended the words 

taxes” to other subjects than capitation and land taxes 

nged the law as it had existed for a hundred years and 
bat seems to me to be a judicial amendment to the Con- 
Chief Justice White, then a justice of the Supreme 
Court. made that statement in his dissenting opinion in the 
ease of Pollock against The Insurance Company. 

The court having made by a majority of one a judicial 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, it be- 
our duty to provide by law some way in which to reach 
taxation the wealth of the country. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 
I will not ask for any more. 

Mr. SHARP. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Un- 
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DERWOOD }. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, the Chair did not hear it, but 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SuHarp] withdrew his objection. 
I hope the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BartrLetr] will be per- 
mitted to have the five minutes which he asked. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Georgia be allowed to continue for five 
minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. O Mr. Chairman, if any gentleman does 
not desire to hear me, that is all right. I have been physically 
unable to be here before to say what I had to say on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHarpP] 
withdraws his objection, and the gentleman from Georgia will 
continue. The gentleman from Ohio withdraws his objection, 
does he not? 

Mr. SHARP. I withdrew my objection, Mr. Chairman. 
thought that was understood. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Georgia may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? Does the gentleman 
want to proceed on the paragraph? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to discuss the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, | Is there objection to the gentleman’s pro- 
ceeding for five minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I started to say that I had 
given this matter considerable thought in this Congress and in 
other Congresses preceeding. In the Democratic national plat- 
form of 1896, which, in my judgment, was a new declaration of 
= a of the people of the United States, it was de- 
Claret 

That it is the duty of the Congress to use all the constitutional power 
Which remains after that decision, or which may come from its reversal 
by the court as it may be hereafter constituted, so that the burdens 
of taxation may be equally and impartially laid, to the end that wealth 
may bear its due proportion of the expense of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the House of Representatives passed the Ding- 

ley bill, and the Democratic minority presented an amendment 

to that bill previding for an income tax, upon which we had a 

vote, and it was voted down by Republicans. The House of 

Representatives also passed the Payne bill, and the majority 
reported a provision for an inheritance tax. When the bil! 
reached the Senate the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barey] of- 
fered as an amendment a straight income-tax provision. It was 

evident that the Democrats, united with a number of Repub- 
ucans, were about to engraft upon that bill a straight general 
sicome-tax provision, and in order to defeat it, in order to pre- 
vent in order to fasten upon this country the further in- 

‘quities of a protective-tariff law, what was done? The Presi- 
dent of the United States sent to the Senate a message in which 


the 


I 


he suggested that there be substituted for the inheritance tax a 
paragr ph providing for the taxing of the incomes of corpora- 
“ons. The President had, in his letter of acceptance, said: 
oa sb I have not considered a constitutional amendment necessary 
= ercise of certain phases of this power, I believe that when- 
one ~~ yen nos raise sufficient revenue Congress can enact an 
Seen f at will be upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 
At (the President, when he sent this message, said: 
a ‘ve not changed my mind upon that subject. 
an | order to carry out the Republican program of not re- 


ue tariff, they amended the Payne-Aldrich bill by pro- 
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viding for the taxing of the income of corporations, and, cou- 
pled with that, a bil! or resolution to submit to the pe of 
the United States the question of a constitutional amendment to 
give Congress power to tax the incomes of all person So that 
if we have not to-day upon the statute books a real income-tax 
law it is the fault not of the Democrats of the House or of the 


jue 


=. 


Democrats of the Senate, but the fault lies at the door of the 
Republican Party; and the evasion of the enactment of that law 
lies at the door of the President of the United States, because 
it was suggested by him. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill, because I wel- 
come any bill which is a step that will carry us back to the days 
when the Congress had the power to lay a taxing hand on 
all the property of the people of this country wither por- 
tionment amongst the States, except when it levies m land 
and upon the head. That is the accepted doctrine: that is the 
doctrine accepted by the courts. That was tl dea of M 
Madison. That was the idea of the framers of the Constitu 
tion. And that decision, which stands in our way to-day, so 
far as it was enunciated in the Pollock case, destroyed the 
power of the Government to raise revenue, even in times of 
utmost need. I for one believe that the great Chief Justice 


who now presides over that court, the only surviving member 
of the court that rendered the decision in the 
would to-day readily declare that he had already decided that 
the Congress already has the power to enact an income-tax law 
and that the decision in the Pollock case was “a judicial amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States.” | Applause on 
the Democratic side. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Leave to do that has already been granted. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not so understand. 
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Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Of 
HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tHe Hovse or RepreseNnratives, 
Thursday, June 6, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 25069) making appropriations for sundry civil 


expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr. Speaker: In view of the great conflict going on within 
the ranks of the Republican Party for the nomination for the 
Presidency at the Chicago convention and the charges of bossism 
in that boss-ridden party, in a very recent issue of the In- 
dianapolis News an article appeared calling upon Col. Roose- 
velt to explain why he had not ahswered a few questions which 
the public would like for him to specifically answer in order 
that the people might know what his position on 
important matters of vital interest to many of the people of 
this country. The article is as follows: 

*“ QUESTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN ‘ CAREFULLY EVADED’ 

“If you wish to bring the Progressives to Mr. Roosevelt, al- 
low me to suggest that you send to him an unbiased reporter 
and secure a verbatim answer to the questions which have kept 
the Progressives in doubt, but which so far Mr. Roosevelt h 
carefully evaded in speech and interview. Some of these ques 
tions are: 

“First. Mr. Roosevelt declares that preference primaries are 
necessary to popular rule. Why did he not advocate them with 
La Fouietre and Bourne a year ago? Why has he not insisted 
on them in Kansas, Missouri, Wyoming, and West Virginia. 
whose governors were four of the seven inviting him to run? 
Does he prefer the caucus system where he has the State ma 
chine? Why did he not require Cecil Lyon to grant prefer 
ence primary at the Taft men’s request? Did he prefer to rely 


is these 
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on Lyon and his 5,000 officeholders? Is Mr. Roosevelt for a 
preference primary only when the machine is against him, and 
against it when he controls the machine? 

“Second. Mr. Roosevelt professes to be against bosses. Did 
he not, when President. give the patronage to Quay, Platt, and 
Hanna; to Aldrich, Penrose, and GavLiincer, and thus help 
them to build their machines? When Cum™Mins in Iowa and 


LA Foiiette in Wisconsin were fizhting to overthrow the cor- 
rupt railroad machines, did he not throw the whole weight of 
the patronage against them? Did he not ¢ mtinually exchange 
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favors with Lorimer, George B. Cox, 
When La Tou.terte, after making Wisconsin the _ best-gov- 
erned State im the Union, entered the Senate, did not Mr. 
Roosevelt’ join with the Senate bosses in attempting political 
and ostracism? Did he in 1904 appeal to the people of 
Ohio or secure the delegates by a telegram to Senator Hanna? 
Is he now relying on the peopte of New York, Pennsylvania, 
vad Ohio, or on William L. Ward, William Flinn, and Walter 
Brown? Has not Mr. Roosevelt always supported the bosses 
when they would advance personal fortunes, and fought 
them only when they refused? 

“Third. Mr. Roosevelt denounces the use of patronage to 
gain delegates. Did he not in 1908 require Frank Hitchcock to 
spend the Government's time and patronage to this end? Did 
not Hitchcock, with his roller, unseat scores of legally 
clected delegates whom he could not control? Has not Ormsby 
MecHarg, of the steel corporation, spent the last three mouths 
in the South offering ‘ inducements’ Taft delegates to de 
sert to Roosevelt, and filing contests where he fails? Did not 
Cecil Lyou recently threaten to take away the jobs of ail Fed- 
eral officeholders who would not work for Mr. Roosevelt? Did 
not Mr. Roosevelt’s national convention in 1904 shamelessly 
exclude the overwhelmingly elected LA ForLette delegates and 
the fraudulent delegation of the Wisconsin 
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railroad ma- 
chine? Has not Mr. Roosevelt always favored * practical poli- 
tics’ when in his favor and opposed it only when used against 
him? 


“Fourth. Mr. Roosevelt talks much of his opposition to 
Lorimer. Did he not, when President, consort with Lorimer, 
and with the patronage aid him in building his machine? Did 
he ever denounce him until his expulsion was universally ex- 
pected? Did he not, after denouncing Lorimer in Chicago, go 
to Cincinnati and at a publie reception place his arm around 
George B. Cox, the brutal boss, to whom his son-in-law, Lone- 
WORTH, for reelection? When Addicks was at- 
tempting to subjugate the decent people of Delaware by the 
direct purchase of votes with stolen money, did not Mr. Roose- 
velt strengthen his hands by giving him all the Federal patron- 
uge? Did he ever denounce those and similar men when in 
power and supporting him? 

“Fifth. Mr. Roosevelt preaches righteousness in politics. Is 
not our greatest political menace the lavish use of money? Did 
not Mr. Roosevelt in 1904 personally solicit from Mr. Harriman 
two days before election $260,000, whose only purpose at that 
late day could be the purchase of votes? Did he not secure 
through Mr. Perkins equally great sums from the insurance 
companies, Standard Oil, and other great law-breaking cor- 
porations? Did he not select as manager and solicitor Secre- 
tary Cortelyou, the one man who had the power to expose trust 
secrets? If these vast donations were innocent, why did Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Cortelyou fight every effort to examine the cam- 
paign accounts? Did not the Roosevelt committee this year 
spend in New York alone $59,000 against $5,000 for Taft? Did 
it not send $175,000 into Indiana? Have not its expenditures 
already aggregated close to $2,000,000? Are not two of the 
chief contributors George W. Perkins, chairman of the finance 
committee of the indicted Steel Trust, and Dan R. Hanna, in- 
dicted by the Government for rebating? Why does Mr. Roose- 
velt persistently refuse to make them known, except as in New 
York, where the law compels? Has he not always depended for 
success upon an enormous expenditure of money by the great 
moneyed interests who are breaking the Federal laws? 

“Sixth. Does not Mr. Roosevelt's political history warrant 
the lawbreaking trusts in preferring him to every other candi- 
date? In 1898S the Supreme Court squarely declared the trusts 
illegal, and announced the President’s duty to destroy them. 
Yet did not the capitalization of the illegal concerns grow dur- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt's administration from three billions to thirty- 
five billions? Could he not have checked at birth nine-tenths of 
them with a court injunction, as Mr. Taft checked the raise in 
railroad rates in 1910? Did he try to stop them? Did he move 
against Mr. Morgan's steel corporation, whose billion dollars of 
watered stock was given a market value only by raising the 
price of steel one-third? Did he restrain Mr. Morgan’s Har- 
vester Trust from charging the American farmer one-third more 
than his foreign competitor? Did he protect the poor from the 
steadily rising prices of Mr. Morgan's Coal Trust? Did he 
attack the Sugar Trust, managed by the father of his New 
York lieutenant, Herbert Parsons? Did he attack any trusts 
except Mr. Morgan’s enemies—Standard Oil, American Tobacco, 
aud the packers? Did he not assist the Steel Trust in gobbling 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.? Did he not in the Outlook de- 
nounce Mr. Taft’s prosecution of the Steel Trust? Has he not 
publicly indorsed Judge Gary’s plan of dropping prosecutions 
and governing the trusts through an administrative bureau, a 
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| that George W. Perkins is his chief manager? 











plan whose sure result would be the validation of the billions of 
watered stock? Has he not, despite the plain letter of the |,\y 
declared that there are good and bad trusts? Has he eyop 
defined the difference, except by indorsing the Herbert k 
Smith letter, which advocated disregarding the Sherman Jaw 
and standing by the ‘Morgan interests,’ because they hig 
always been the administration's friends, and had threatene, 
that unless treated more leniently than its enemies they wou) 
withdraw their support and fight? And did not Mr. Rooseyel;. 
under that threat, stop the prosecution of the Harvester (‘» + 
He now denounces the Sherman law as a failure? Is any 
proven a failure unless an honest effort is made to enforce jt» 
It was clearly the Executive's sworn duty to make the effort. 
Did Mr. Roosevelt? He says the law is obscure. Did he eyer 
advocate removing the obscurity and leaving a Clear sintyte 
against the private taxing of the people? Has he not iiide 
clear that for those ‘malefactors’ who will support him be 
will nullify the plain letter of the law? Is not this the reasoy 
Is not this the 
reason that the trust stocks have steadily risen with the 
erease of probability of Mr. Roosevelt’s election? Is not this 
the reason that the Steel Trust officials in West Virginia. 1\ 
sylvania, and Ohio have driven their men to vote for him 

“Seventh. Mr. Roosevelt denounces Mr. Taft for not elin 
ing steals from the tariff. Did he during his seven years ey 
try to eliminate them? Did he once make an effort to s 
unjust levying of tribute by his friends, the millionaire manu 
facturers of steel, cotton, wool, and lumber? When, in 
he had decided to advocate the abolishment of these steals, was 
not the hurried visit of CANNON, DALZELL, and Aldrich to the 
White House followed by the dropping of the tariff from tb 
President’s message? In 1909, when Dolliver, CUMMINS, and 
LA FOLLETTE were preparing for their great fight, did |. 
word to aid them? Did not the New York State conven 
1910, which he absolutely controlled, laud the Payne t 
the best ever passed and commend Mr. Taft for signing 
now says he favors Mr. Taft's plan for a scientific tarif n 
mission. Why did he not as President exert his treimendous 
power to help Beveridge win it? If this present. stand s 
cere, Why is Lucius N. Littauer, the millionaire glove f 
turer, who was prevented by Mr. Taft from inserting 
Payne bill his infamous glove and hosiery raises, now »! 
ing him with all his money and influence? Why are (! t 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio fron kings all suppo! 
his? Why are the Lumber Trust and the Steel Trust 
Woolen Trust financing his campaign? 

“ Eighth. Mr. Roosevelt makes much of helping to | 
Hepburn railroad law forbidding passes and rebates. !) 
that bill greatly enrich the railroads? Are not the riiro 
managers strongly for it? Did it curb rates or overcs})! 
tion? Did Mr. Roosevelt in his seven years ever strike 
at unjust rates or watered stock? Did he prosecute th: 
associations which the Supreme Court had declared - 
Did he not instead seek to legalize pooling and thus per) 
strong roads to prevent the weak from reducing rates 
denounced rebates, but did he prosecute or even dismi- 
his Cabinet Paul Morton when clear evidence proved tli 
guilty of rebating? He stopped the Northern Securit 
ger, but was not the effect to double the value of Mr. Morsans 
stock in the two roads without lessening his control? Ws be! 
Mr. Harriman right when soliciting funds for Mr. Roos 
reelection he assured his predatory friends that the Presice 
was a loud barker, but didn’t bite? Did not Mr. 
and the other magnates furnish his vast campaisn ‘ | 
1904? Did they not throughout his seven years furni 
private cars and special trains cost free? And did he | 
tinually accept these favors from the men he was de) ug 
as ‘malefactors’ of great wealth? 

“Ninth. Mr. Roosevelt proclaims his great love for (! 
mon people. Is not the greatest hardship in life to t! 
high cost of living? Did not that cost rise more than 
cent during Mr. Roosevelt’s term of office? Are not t! 
causes of that increase the monopolizing of industry 
tribution by the trusts, the enhancing of prices by the (nl 
and the high rates exacted by the railroads? Did Mr. lt ose 
velt use his vast power to prevent the steady rise © 
privately levied taxes? Could he not have by injuncti: 
vented the formation of the predatory monopolies an 
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legal traffic associations, and by supporting the progres! 
have eliminated the tariff steals? Did he? Hrs his hav! ev 
been raised between the hard-working masses and his \\ uy 
friends who are exploiting them? Is he now advocatiis “0! 


program which will bring relief? Does he now propou! ny 
policy for the benefit of the common people except the |)! 


of voting for him? 
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“Tenth. Mr. Roosevelt rightly denounces Mr. Taft for letting 
Dr. Wiley go. Was not Dr. Wiley forced from the Government 
service by Solicitor McCabe, who was appointed to his present 
position by Mr. Roosevelt? Does not Dr. Wiley say that he 
resigned because all his efforts to enforce the pure-food law were 
neutralized by the Remsen Board? Was not the Remsen Board 
appointed by Mr. Roosevelt without any warrant of law and by 
him given power to override Dr. Wiley’s efforts to prevent the 
poisonous adulteration of food? Mr. Roosevelt assumes the 
responsibility for the pure-food law. Dees not Dr. Wiley flatly 
declare that Mr. Roosevelt had nothing to do with its enact- 
nent ? 

Eleventh. Mr. Roosevelt declares that he embodies the progres- 
sive cause. Has he ever aided the progressive policies or the 
progressive leaders? Did he not with the whole weight of the 
patronage fight the rise of LA FoLLettre in Wisconsin, CUMMINS 
in Iowa, Bristow in Kansas, and Crawrorp in South Dakota? 
When the progressives in Congress sought to eliminate the steals 
from the tariff, to secure a scientific tariff commission, to clearly 
define monopoly and make its punishment easy, to secure the 
physical valuation of railroads as a basis for rates, to prevent 
the watering of stocks, to bring about the popular election of 
Senators and direct primaries, to enact an income tax, to abolish 
child labor, to secure publicity of campaign contributions and 
expenditures, did Mr. Roosevelt, by one act, aid them? When, 
despite the efforts of Mr. Roosevelt's Federal machine, the 
progressives in the House had become nearly strong enough to 
prevent the reelection of Speaker Cannon, did not Mr. Roosevelt 


defeat their campaign by advising Mr. Taft to treat with 
Cannon? After his return from Africa did he give a word of 


encouragement to the progressives who had already fought a 
splendid fight against intrenched privilege? Did not his 1910 
convention in New York unanimously adopt an extreme reac- 
tionary platform? 
progressive 


the cause could win? Why did he wait until 


LA Fou.erre’s campaign of last fall foreshadowed a progressive | 


victory before announcing himself a progressive? Why, now 
that he is rushing forward with vast money and a vast machine 


of unscrupulous politicians to capture the movement, does he 
carefully refrain from advocating the progressive principles, 
ud seeking by aid of his great prestige to educate other millions 
of the common people to the importance of those principles to 


them? Why does he confine his pleas to fulsome eulogies of 
himse ribald denunciations of his opponents, declarations of 
warm love for the farmer, workingman, and negro, and specious 


promises of special privilege to each? 


stati 


Why, instead of clearly 
the evils to be met and the remedies he will use, and 
appes g to intelligent patriotism to rally to a great cause, 
does he employ the language of the barroom and the prize ring, 
state half truths, appeal to unintelligent passion, fill the air with 
of fraud, use every ingenious means to win him the 
prejudiced and the weak minded, without committing himself 
0 specific reform? 
‘Tey 
r which their plunderings have aroused, realizing that 
py | be overwhelmed unless they can defeat the movement, 
‘ that they can not beat it by direct attack, possessing 
ed wealth and unequaled trains, were casting about for a 
Plan to kill the progressive cause, and prevent interference with 
their schemes of exploitation, what shrewder plan could they 
an to run Mr. Roosevelt for President? 
te vanity and overwhelming ambition for the limelight, 
¢ that he barks loudly in a campaign but never bites in 
owing his popularity with the unthinking and his 
ed ability in every department of unscrupulous politics, 


W not be a natural plan for them to array him in sheep’s 

. provide him with unlimited money and the tremendous 
ors tion which such money can command, and send him 
i throttle the movement by drawing to himself the dis- 
cont d and the hard working but little reading and little 
th < mass? And what more natural than that Mr. Roose- 
Yell should aceept this commission from these interests which 
h Ways supported him, and which be has always protected, 
re : for success upon blatant generalities, upon his skill] as 
a pr eal politician, and upon the unlimited money of these 
we breakers of the laws? 

‘Does not the vast campaign fund he is using bear out this 
ana S Does not the great activity of George W. Perkins, 
Dan Iianna, Ormsby McHarg, Medill McCormick, Billy Flinn, 
= Lyon, George Karsehner, and Lucius Littauer bear it out? 
ma : the rise of the stock market with every Roosevelt 

Ory bear it out? Have not similar expedients undermined 
and overthrown most of the popular governments of history? 
ee Similar tacties always been used in this country to 


popular reforms?” 


Knowing his | 


Was it because Mr. Roosevelt did not believe | 





Ir. Morgan and his fellow exploiters, noting the storm | 





Banking and Currency. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEMUEL P. PADGETT, 
OF TENNESSEE 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 14, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 


25069) making appropriations for sundry civil ex 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 19153, 
and for other purposes. 
Mr. PADGETT said: 
Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted to me to extend my re 


marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an 
address made by myself before the bankers’ convention, at 
Knoxville, Tenn., recently on the question of banking and cur 
rency. 

The address above referred to is as follows: 

Mr. President, gentlemen of the convention, it is a great 
pleasure to be with you to-day to meet the representatives of 
so great and so important an industry as the bankers of such 
a great State as Tennessee. You will note that I say an indus 
try. I believe that the bankers of the country are engaged in 
and are a component part of the great industrial business and 
development of the country and are contributing an important 
and essential part in the industrial development of our country, 
and are factors performing functions which are indispensable to 
the proper growth and development of all industrial enterprise. 
The commerce and industry of the country are so complex in 
their nature and there are so many factors contributing to the 
ultimate results that it necessary that we should recognize 
all important elements of our industrial system if we are to 
have a correct conception and a rightful understanding of con 
ditions in a comprehensive sense. ‘Therefore, I address the 
bankers’ convention as a part of the industrial system of our 
country. 

I desire to congratulate you upon the interest which you 
taking and the patriotic incentives which prompt your actions 
and the good which I believe you are seeking to accomplish, 
and are accomplishing, in the uplift of our social conditions and 
the betterment of our industrial affairs, and as patriotic men 


is 


nre 


l believe that the bankers have an honorable ambition to 

ameliorate wrongful conditions and to add their contribution 

to « happier and more prosperous civilization in our country 
Permit me to say in the outset that I do not know of any 


question that is of more vital importance 
concern, of more intense interest to the A1 
of more pressing necessity than a reformation of the 
and*currency system of the United States. It question th 
in its ramifications affects every industry and every enterm 
and energy of our people. And it is but elementary that a gre 
organization such as the bankers’ association should t 


that s of des 
erican people and 
bank 


isn 


ke | ! 
of this question to contribute their support toward the spread 
of the educational influences that are needed for a | 
understanding and appreciation of its importance by the A: 


can people. 
When we recall the recurring collapses of credit, the breal 
ing down of industries, the prostration of enterprises, the g 


way under pressure of our financial institutions, our credit i 
stitutions, at the very time that they are most needed to s ! 


industry and to maintain credit in this counti when we 
call the disasters and the suffering of the great body of t 

ple following such conditions, it seems to me that it is necess 
to emphasize the overwhelming importance, the overpowe 
necessity of a system of banking and currency that shal! | 


predicated upon correct scientific principles. 


We have had panics in this country so frequently and wit 
such recurring certainty that we scarcely pass out of one | 
until it is a common saying upon the streets that we are g 
ready to go into another. In the summer of 1{8, when a sul 
committee of the National Monetary Commission were abroad 
investigating and studying this question, in a conversation w 
Mr. Campbell, the governor of the Bank of England, he said 
me that it was the fixed policy and practice of the Ban! 
England to furnish money at some price at : times to me 
every proper demand. The importance of this statement in 
pressed me so deeply that I began to think about it. I want 
to repeat to you by way of emphasis what he said to me—that 


it was the fixed policy and practice of the Bat 
furnish money at some price I 


y at ail 


k of England to 
times to meet every proper 
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demand. And my mind began to run back over the history of 


this country, and the fact stood out before me that there has 
never been a time when we had an institution in this country 
that could maintain that policy and that practice. And I began 
to think that if we did have in this country an institution of 


1 


Wi 


look 


that character at would be its benefits and its blessings. 

I began further and asked myself the question: At 
what price has the Bank of England furnished money at all 
times to meet every proper demand? I am not going to detain 
you very long, my friends, with statistics, because I know that 
ordinarily they are dull and uninteresting. And yet that in- 
quiry brought to mind some facts that in their power are more 
eloquent than statement and carry with them a conviction of 
thought that overshadows any flight of oratory. 

Beginning with the reorganization of the Bank of England, 
September 5, 1844, to December 51, 1900, a period of 56 years, 
& months, and 26 days, or a total of 20,570 days, let me give 
you some figures. 

During that period the maximum rate of discount was 10 
per cent, and that only in two years. During the panic of 1857 


the discount rate of 10 per cent continued for 45 days, and dur- | 


ing the nanie of 1866 for 96 days, making in the 56 years a 


total of 141 days in which there was a discount rate of 10 per 


cent. The discount rate was 6 per cent and abeve for 2,040 
days. It was below G6 per cent 18,530 days out of 20,570 days, 
or nine-tenths of the time. It was 3 per cent and below 11,340 
days. It was 2 per cent 3,409 days. It was 6 per cent and 


below 6 per cent 19.3898 days out of 20,570 days. It was above 
6 per cent only 1,172 days. 

sut let us take, if you please, the period from 1901 to 1910, 
a period of 10 years. The maximum rate of discount was 7 
per cent, and during that 10 years it continued at 7 per cent 
only 56 days. During the 10 years the average rate was 3.61 
per cept. Gentlemen, if we had an institution in this country 


that could steady the market rate of money and could furnish | 
money to the industry and enterprise and support the energy | 


and the industries of the country at a price such as I have 
called to your attention, as has been the practice and the fixed 


it be worth to the labor, to the enterprise, to the industry of 
this country in all of its varied and muitiform phases? 

But I began te look a little further. I turned to the Bank of 
France and I found that it maintained a similar policy and 
practice. And I took the same period of time, from September 
IS44, to December 31, 1900, and the maximum rate of the 
discount was 9 per cent for 16 days during the 56 years. The 
rate of discount was 6 per cent and above for 1,542 days, below 
6 per cent 19,028 days, 3 per cent and below 10,162 days, 2 per 
cent 2,027 days, 6 per cent and below 20,198 days, above 6 per 
cent 372 days out of 20,570 days. 

Take the years 1901 to 1909, inclusive. The maximum rate 
during that period was 4 per cent, the minimum was 3 per cent. 
The rate was stationary at all times at 3 per cent except in 
1907, when for 23 
4 per cent, and in 1908 for 14 days it was 34 per cent, and all 
the remainder of the 10 years it was 3 per cent. 

Take, if you please, the Bank of Germany, and in comparing 
the Bank of Germany we must bear in mind that the present 
organization, the Reichsbank, began business January 1, 1876, 
but its predecessor which it succeeded and the business of which 
it took over was the Bank of Prussia. Running back with the 
two banks to September 5, 1844, and coming down to December 
31, 1900, the maximum rate of discount was 9 per cent for 63 
days in 1866. The rate was 6 per cent and above 1,158 days; 
below 6 per cent, 19,142 days; 4 per cent, 11,077 days; 3 and 34 
per cent, 2,818 days; 6 per cent and below, 20,142 days; above 6 
per cent, 428 days out of a total of 20,570 days. 

Take the period from 1901 to 1909, inclusive. 
rate was 74 per cent for 65 days; the minimum rate was 3 per 
cent for 353 days. The rate was 34 per cent for 466 days; 4 per 
cent 1,116 days; or practically two-thirds of the time 4 per cent 
and below. 

Now, my countrymen, these are not accidents. During these 
57 years of the financial history of those countries it did not 
just happen. It was not simply a fortuitous circumstance that 
these rates of interest or discount prevailed in those countries, 
but it was because in the light of experience, in the study of 
experiment, because there has been more experimentation in the 
world on the question of finance and banking perhaps than any 
other question in the world—more wild experiments, more wild 
theories advanced, all of which brought disaster—but out of 
these experiments and the study of these questions these people 
have reached a conclusion that was based upon correct scientific 
principles that brought stability and enabled these institutions 


The maximum 





| 


days it was 34 per cent, for 54 days it was | 





to maintain the credit and support the industries of their re. 
spective countries at a fair and reasonable and just rate of 
charge for the use of money. 

I turn to the report of the comptroller containing a stato. 
ment of the rates of the national banks of the United States for 
the year 1910, In the New England States the average interest 
on time loans was 5.53 per cent; the Eastern States, 5.66 per 
cent; the Southern States, 7.99 per cent; the Middle States. 6.55 
per cent; the.Western States, 9.27 per cent; Pacific States, 7.43 
per cent; or a general average for the United States of 7.13 per 
cent. 

And then I looked for the State banks, and I find that in New 
England the rate was 5.50 per cent; the Eastern States, 5.85 per 
cent; the Southern States, 8.08 per cent; the Middle States, 
6.69 per cent; the Western States, 10.02 per cent; and the Pa- 
cific States, 9.37 per cent, or an average for the United Siutes 
of 7.585 per cent. 

Are there not lessons for us, my countrymen, in the com- 
parison of these figures? If the industries, if the enterprise, 
if the energy of the people in France, in Germany, in England, 
can be supported, can be maintained, can operate upon a credit 
that is unbroken, unyielding, undisturbed by panic, can we not 
have the wisdom, the courage, and the patriotism to establish 
in this country an institution for our people that wil! be a 
great rock in a weary land, a shelter in time of storm, for our 


people when pressure comes and panic is threatened? I asked 
myself the question, If we had institutions in this country 


founded upon correct. intelligent, scientific principles that would 
organize the credit of this country, that would correlate 

resources of this country, that would bring into harmony and 
unity of purpose the great credit of this country and make it 
available, what would be the effect upon the industries of this 
country? I mean the industries of the country from the At- 


the 


lantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes upon the north to the 
Gulf upon the south. Let us not think of an East, or of a 
West, or of a North, or of a South, but let us rise to that hich 
| plane of patriotic purpose where only we can say our country, 


| our country as a whole—our country with all of its industries 
policy of the Bank of England for the 67 years past, what would | 


with all of its enterprises, with all of its energies devoted 
the upbuilding of our country and its institutions and 
prosperity and the happiness of our people. 

What would be the effect in this country, if I may | 
larize a little more, among the farmers if they had s 
institution—those who produce cotton, if you pleas 
who raise the thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen, or sixtee 


bales of cotton each year, those who produce the six or seve 

or eight hundred millions of bushels of wheat or the 3,000),.000 (00 
bushels of corn, or those, if you please, who raise the | ms 
of head of sheep or of hogs or of cattle that graze nha 


thousand hills 


and feed in 10,000 valleys—if these farmers 
could feel that t 


in the springtime as they go forth to 


| they could be assured of a safe, a stable, and a certain 


| market that would support and maintain their industry and 
permit them to harvest and sell in the markets in stability | 
safety? What would be the effect in this country, if you least 
upon the manufacturers—the cotton manufacturers, the wooel 

| manufacturers, the iron manufacturers—I shall not detiin you 


i 





to enumerate all of the industries of this country—the men 
who weave, the men who bring together and employ 1:1! 
produce merchandise—what would be the benefit and the ble 
ing to you, sir, if you knew that at all times, under a! 


| stances, there would be in your possession the power «1d the 
capacity and the opportunity to get money at a reasonadle price 
to meet every proper demand? 

Take, if you please, the great transportation comparies o! 


this country that carry the products of the East to the 
and bring back the products of the West to the East, or from 
the North to the South, or from the South to the Nort! 


| distribute the labor and production of this country s0 °s | 
| equalize conditions and to distribute blessings and adyantices 


and customs and comforts all over our land, giving employmel! 
to millions of people—what would be the benefits and the svat 
tages to them if they, too, knew that in all of their efferis «nc 
in all of their energy and in all of their calculations they wow 
be made upon a safe basis and with security, with ce ty 
that they could maintain their credit and carry out their pul 
poses to a legitimate and a correct solution? 

And last in the enumeration—and I have saved, as if seetls 
to me, the most important for the last—what would be tle 
influence and the effect and the blessings and the benedictions 
upon the laborers of this country if they knew with 4!)s lute 
certainty that there was an institution in this country that held 
itself prepared and ready at all times to furnish money @ 4 


reasonable price to support and to maintain the great industries 
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| 
of this country in all their forms—manufacturing, farming, trans-| The National Monetary Commission, after great investigation 
portation, and all—that could keep labor employed and pay a 'and much research and painstaking study, and without preju- 
steady and a just labor wage? Ah, my countrymen, the banker is | dice or passion, and free from partisan bias, have reported a 
not the man that is most interested in this question. The banker | measure which it believes is constructed along scientific lines, 
can see the panic coming and can forefend against it. He can | based upon correct and sound financial principles, and which in 
curtail his loans; he can ¢all in his credits. The men who are | practice will support and maintain the credit and the solvency 
most interested in this question, far more than the bankers, are | of all legitimate enterprise in this country If the people of 
the manufacturers and the farmers, the stock raisers, the trans- | this country will lay aside passion and prejudice and give intel 
portation companies, and the laborers of this country, who de- | ligent consideration to this question, as I am sure they will, I 
pend upon the stability and security and reasonableness of the | am confident that in the near future we will have an institution 
credit institutions of this country that underlie and support and | which will prevent panics and general collapses of credit and 
maintain the credit system and the industrial systems of the | prostration of industries and give permanency and stability to 


Nation. While the banker may forefend, while the manufac- | the business enterprise and endeavor of our people, and financial 
turer, to some extent, but to a less extent, can prepare and | panics and disasters will become a history 
forefend, while the farmer can forefend to some extent, there My countrymen, I wish that some powe1 ild a 
stands the laborer who, when the crash comes, when the credit | tongue with words of wisdom that I might appeal to the A: 
systems collapse and fall to earth, when he goes out of em- | can people and convince and convict their judgment and 
ployment, while these others may get some credit, although it | conscience, arouse them to a determination that this . i 
ay be a diminished credit, yet the daily bread of the laborer | shall no longer experiment with this question, but that we 
calls for cash, and he can not get it, because the manufacturer | arise above partisan politics, above narrow prejudices and 
can not get it- from the credit institutions, the transportation | conceived notions, arise to a high standard of patriotic purpos 
( panies can not get it from the credit institutions, the farmer | and intelligent consideration and address ourselyes to the study 
can not get it from the credit institutions of the country, and | of this question-with a fixed purpose and an honest desire to 
the result is that the great burden of a broken-down credit and | reach a correct conclusion, and to establish in this cou try an 
a collapse of industry comes with crushing power to beggar the | institution based upon correct scientific principles that will 
labor of this country. | bring relief and prevent panic and distress in the threa ing 
A few years since the burden of the discussion of this question | hour. 
related to the elasticity of the currency. and the whole argument | Let us remember that this matter can not be compromised. 
seemed to urge that all of the evils of the system were due to | Just so far as you compromise the truth falsehood ex Just 
the lack of elasticity of our currency. It is true that the cur- | so far as you compromise the right error prevails. And just as 
rency is inelastic and fails to respond properly to the demands | well might the American people undertake to experiment with 
of business. One great fault with the present system is that | the law of gravitation or in a partisan, biased spirit discus 
the volume of the currency does not respond properly to the de- | the movement of the heavenly bodies as by partisan discussion 
mands of business and does not at all times increase or decrease | or biased purpose seek to change the great e mie law, the 
with the volume of business or the currents of trade. In fact, | great financial principles that are immutable, that when vi 
one of the greatest faults of our present system of the currency | lated bring disaster, and when maintained support credit and 
is iis continued expansion and its failure to contract in volume, | bring blessings. 
and the result is an encouragement to overtrading or unsafe | Now, I shall not detain you longer, friends. There are mat y 


t 
speculation, leading ultimately to an inflation of the currency | phases of this question that we might discuss. The necessity 
no reserve currency left to meet the strain of legitimate | for this is, as I said in the beginning, appar 


rent. lay I cal 


business when such a demand arises. In many instances the | your attention to the panic of 1837, the nanie of 1856, ti pante 
volume of the currency has been governed largely by the market | of 1873, the panic of 1893, and the panic of 1907 and var 
price of Government bonds, and as profits could be made by the | subordinate panics and stresses where credit has collapsed 
] 

t 


irchase or sale of bonds the currency would be issued or re- | and broken down? Why, in 1907 I suppose it 


was the experi 


ired without reference to the legitimate demands of trade. ence of every man who hears my voice to-day that ther ere 
While we recognize this weakness of the currency system, yet | days when you could not get money at any price: you could 
a closer investigation of conditions and a more comprehensive | not convert Government bonds into ready money. Cxl!l money 


study and analysis of the situation discloses that there is a | on the New York market went up to 180 per cent. There were 
much greater need for an organization of credit. What we need | other days when it went up to 120 per cent. Ah, my country 


is a financial system constructed and organized along scientific | men, let us forget that there is any East or any West, that 
lines that will so correlate and systematize the credits of the | there is any North or South; let us remember that it is 
country that they will support industry and maintain business | exactly the same distance from me to you as it is from 5 
enterprise. In the financial panics which have cursed our land | to me, that what is for your interest, what is for my interest, 
the trouble was not the lack of the existence of money, but it | what is for our neighbor’s interest is gathered together, and 
was the inability to use the money in existence. Our real need | that our interests are all so blended together, the enterprises 
Wis a scientific organization of credit, a machinery by which | of the country so dovetailed and fitted together, th t is to 
proper use can be had of existing money and credit—an insti- | the common good, the common purpose, the common patriotisn 
tution which will bring together and organize into a compact | that we are to subserve and that we are to study. 

mass the credits of the country, making one institution support | And let us hope, let us labor, let us struggle, to so educate 
another, so that there will be cooperation in all the credit in- | so enlighten the public on this question—and when | e 


stitutions of the country, and general support of credit, and | lighten them I mean interest them, because when peo] 
Upo! give determined and fixed thought, unbiased aud unprejudiced, 


n the faith and security of these organized credits to issue, 
when needed in the legitimate expansion of business or in a time | they will reach a correct solution. Let us 
of crisis or panic, the currency needed to maintain credit and | in this country which, as I said, may be a shelter in a time of 
Support the industries and enterprise of the country and to give | storm, a rock in a weary land, a guaranty that th 


‘i guaranty of security and solvency and afford an opportunity | longer be panics. I found when I was in England that the 


hal 


Have AN WISLILULION 


to secure money at a reasonable price to meet every proper de- | people have for the Bank of England a respect and 2 reveren 
mand, |} Second only to their respect and reverence for the Crown. 
We need an institution so organized that it can use the busi- | Let this question be presented and considered as a great n 
| 
i 


hess and commercial paper of the country, which represent | tional and international economic question, upon the right solu 
largely the aggregate commercial wealth of the country, and | tion of which depends the prosperity, the growth, and the 
upon these credits issue a solvent currency redeemable in gold | success of our domestic and foreign trade, upon which shal 
Upon demand to meet the legitimate requirements of trade at | depend the price which the farmer shall receive for his wheat 
‘il times and under all circumstances. England, France, Ger- | and his corn and his cotton and his live stock, the price at which 


many, and other countries of Europe have successfully solved | the manufacturers will be enabled to sell their products, the 
this question and have institutions which for generations have | wages which the great transportation companies will be enabled 
hot fa"'ed to meet promptly and at a reasonable charge every | to pay their laborers and the reasonableness of the charges they 
Proper demand made upon them for ready money, and there is | shall make for the services they render the public, upon which 


ho valid reason or just excuse why we should not have in this | shall depend the stability and the permanency of the 


at 
ene such an institution, and when I remember the many | ment of labor and a just and righteous wage to labor. 
ea and the fearful wreck and ruin wrought in this coun- Let us have in this country an institution that shall have the 
ry in the past and bear in mind the intelligence and patriotism | confidence and the respect and the support of the public, th 





. the American people, I am constrained to say that we must | will bring prosperity to our country and benediction to ou 
ave, and we shall have, such an institution in this country. | people. 
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Analysis of the Tariff Board Report on Schedule K. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 
In rue Hor 





HON. 


SE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 25069) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Goverument for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: So much has been said of the Tariff Board, of 
its value, the exhaustiveness of its investigations, and the use- 
fulness of its reports, that the opinion of those competent to 
pass upon the board’s work is highly important. 

Mr. Samuel 8S. Dale, the foremost expert in the country on 
the textile industries, prepared an analysis of the report of the 
Tariff Board on Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, 
which was published in the Textile World Record of June, 
1912. No informed person will challenge the standing and com- 
petency and impartiality of Mr. Dale. His analysis is a 
sweeping condemnation of the Tariff Board’s work. It demon- 
strates beyond controversy the futility of adding to the $550,000 
heretofore expended by the board. With this sum but 3 sched- 
ules of the law have been examined; 11 still remain. 

A careful examination of Mr. Dale’s paper, which is herewith 
appended, will disclose the erroneous arguments advanced to 
perpetuate the board and shows the justification for its 
abolition : 

ANALYSIS OF THE TARIFF BOARD REPORT ON SCHEDULE K. 
(By Samuel 8S. Dale.) 

The report of the Tariff Board on the wool and wool-goods 
schedule should be judged first by the extent to which the board 
has succeeded in attaining the professed object of its investiga- 
tion, namely, the determination of the difference between the 
foreign and domestic cost of producing the raw materials, 
and the partly and wholly manufactured products of wool 
manufacturing. 


~ 
fy 


Friday, June 


THE DIFFERENCE IN COST FORMULA. 

This object-has been definitely and repeatedly stated during 
the last four years, and recently by the President in these 
words: 

First, by fixing the rates at figures * based on the difference 
between the cost of production here and the cost of production abroad, 
ascertained by means which preclude all doubt of the substantial ac- 
curacy of the calculation. 


In order to show what extent this object has been attained 
by the Tariff Board I have made the following list of the prin- 
cipal products affected by Schedule K, and annexed a brief state- 
ment of the information disclosed by the Tariff Board regarding 
the difference in the domestic and foreign cost of each: Raw 
wool, wool by-products, shoddy, worsted tops, roving, yarn, 
cloths and dress goods, carpets and rugs, underwear, hosiery, 
felts, and narrow fabrics. 

RAW WOOL, 
the board for calculating the cost of 


The method adopted | 
é as follows: 


wool is stated on page 

We have considered wool a 
mutton are offset 
than the total fi 


flock 
against wool.” 


Vv 
313, 
s the chief product and the receipts from 
against costs. When the receipts from mutton are less 
expense, the difference is called the “net charge 


When, on the other hand, the receipts from mutton are 


greater than the expense, the difference-is the ‘‘ net credit to wool.” 
And this net charge against or net credit to wool, divided by the num 
ber of pounds of wool, is the “net charge against or net credit to a 


pound of wool.” 


On the preceding page, 312, the board condemns this method 


in these words: 

Another methed is to consider wool the chief product and mutton the 
by-product and to charge the total operating costs to the mutton and 
eredit the net income of the business to the wool. * * * When, 


however, the receipts from mutton equal the operating costs, the cost 
of preducing a pound of wool, as found by this method, is nothing; and 
when the receipts from mutton exceed the operating costs it is less than 
nothing. * * * It ts evident that this method also is inadmissibte 
because the cost of producing a pound of wool thus determined varies 
with the relative importance of the reeeipts from woo! and mutton. 
When wool is the chief source of income and the receipts from mutton 
are merely Incidental and relatively small, this method is approximately 
correct; but as the receipts from mutton become relatively more impor- 
tant, the degree of error increases, and when mutton is the chief source 
of income and the receipts from wool are merely incidental, the futility 
of the method is clearly apparent. 


This condemnation of its own method was superfluous. The 
absurdity of a calculation by which the cost of wool is a posi- 
tive quantity under some conditions, zero under others, and 


under others the wool is obtained without cost, bringing a bonus 
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with it, is self-evident. The report contains extensive tables of 
cost of American wool based on this misleading method of 
inquiry. 

For the foreign branch of the woo! inquiry this method of 
calculation, of course, could not be carried out in such great de- 
tail, but the results are given for Australian wool on page 11, 
as follows: 

In New Zealand and on the favorably situated runs of Australia {i 
seems clear that at the present range of values for stock sheep and mut 
ton the receipts from other sources than wool are carrying the tota| 
flock expense. So that taking Australasia as a whole it appears that a 
charge of a very few cents per pound lies against the great clips of that 
region in the aggregate. 

The report itself supplies the proof that the board has failed 
completely to determine the difference between the foreign and 
domestic cost of wool. The board sdmits this in these words on 
page 10: 

It is not possible to state in exact terms the actual cost of producing 
a pound of wool considered by itself. 

WOOL BY-PRODUCTS. 


These products include noils and the various wastes that are 
unavoidably made in converting wool and by-products into 
finished goods. They are inferior grades of raw material. In 
calculating the cost of wool goods the value of the by-products 
is deducted from the cost of the raw material used in order to 
determine the net cost of the latter. No part of the cost of 
manufacturing is charged to the production of by-products. [For 
this reason the Tariff Board is right in the following conclu- 
sion, page 12: 


No comparison as to the cost of production of such products can be 
made. ° 


SHODDY. 

Wool rags may be properly classed as a wool by-product, and 
the omission of any reference to their cost is explained on that 
ground, but shoddy is a manufactured product for which rags 
are the raw material. The report contains no statement on 
the cost of manufacturing shoddy. 

WORSTED TOPS. 


In taking up the various wool products in their order of 
manufacture, worsted tops are the first for which the Tariff 
Board offers a detailed comparison of cost. A number of impor- 
tant features of the board’s investigations of comparative costs 
will therefore be considered under this head, but it should be 
borne in mind that the remarks apply not only to tops, but to 
wool manufactures generally. 

The report gives a comparative statement of the domestic and 
foreign cost of converting wool into tops, but makes no attem))t 
to give the cost of raw material. It is evident, however, that 
the difference in the total cost of a wool product must be known 
in order to apply the difference in cost principle in fixing tariff 
rates. The omission of any important item of cost makes tle 
comparison worthless for that particular purpose. In the c:se 
of worsted tops the board has omitted the item of raw materia! 
which constitutes approximately 90 per cent of the total cos! 
worsted tops. The reason for such omission is plain. The vi 
tions in the cost of raw material, not only for tops, but for other 
forms of wool manufactures, are so great from grade to gr 
and from time to time that its determination is impossible. This 
impossibility in the ease of wool fabrics was recognized aid 
frankly stated by the board, page 628, in these words: 

The question of raw material was eliminated altogether, since t! 
such a fiuetuating element. 

That is true of worsted tops as well as cloths. Turning | 
the board’s investigation of the conversion cost of tops, a! 
tion is called to the fluctuating and uncertain elements in’ 
as outlined on pages 640 and 641 of the report. Admitting t ese 
fluctuations and uncertainties does not eliminate them, and 
alone would thwart the purpose of the inquiry. But on t 
all these.factors the board informs us, page 641, that the 
records disclose “the widest divergencies” in the convers 
cost of worsted tops: 

In attempting to arrive at the cost of tops from a considerat 
actual mill records for a given period of time, we have found the w 
divergencies due to the difference in output. For a six months 
in one mill the average cost of production for all tops was on!) 
cents per pound while for another six months’ period in the sat! 
running upon practically the same quality of tops the actual av 
was 9.37 cents, per pound. In the first period, however, the outpu 
about three and one-half times the output in the second period. 
first case the mill was running overtime and in the second case 
of the machinery was idle, while the fixed and overhead charges 
tinued the same. é 

The Tariff Board attempts to meet this situation by assun 
a theoretical production on the basis of a full running t!! 
This, however, is assuming a condition that is never found 
prevail throughout the industry or continuously in any combi! 
plant. 

If so much emphasis had not been placed on the differen 
cost theory we might profitably stop here and accept the evidence 
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lisclosed by worsted tops as conclusive that the theory can not 
be applied to the revision of Schedule K. As far as tops are 
concerned, we find that an item constituting approximately 90 
per cent of the total cost has been omitted entirely, because it 
could not be determined, while the items making up the remain- 
ing 10 per cent are subject to “the widest divergencies.” The 
conclusion is unavoidable that the board has not determined and 
can not determine the difference between the domestic ayd for- 
eign cost of tops. 
ROVING. 

No attempt is made to give the costs of roving separately. 
This cost is made up of raw material and the various processes 
up to and including worsted drawing. Raw material, as we 
have seen, is eliminated entirely from the board’s calculations. 
The final process, drawing, is considered on pages 1031 to 1034, 
but, as in the case of woolen yarn, the figures relate to the labor 

ost only, all the other items of expense being omitted. We 
have noted the defects in the calculations for tops, the cost of 
which is included in the cost of roving, so that it is now neces- 
sary only to record the unavoidable conclusion that the differ- 
in cost has not been determined for roving. 

YARN. 


ence 


‘The noteworthy feature of the board’s report on yarn costs is 


the omission of essential details relating to the cost of carded 
woolen yarn. 


the labor cost of woolen carding in 26 mills. On pages 1040 and 


1041 are reports of the labor cost of woolen spinning in a like 
Nowhere is there a statement of the 
cost of the other items, such as raw material and manufacturing 
‘pense, which make up much the greater part of the cost of 
The report deals in greater detail with the cost of 

On page 645 there begins a general survey of the 
On page 646 are statements of cost for four separate 
It is rather puzzling to find the output given 
as “yarn shipped,” but accepting the figures as indicating the 
yarn spun we find the conversion cost varying from 94 cents on 
August 26 to 264 cents a pound on August 5, with the yarn 
No better proof of the impossibility 
of determining cost for the purpose of applying the difference 
The board 
attempts te avoid this difficulty, as in the case of tops, by assum- 


number of establishments. 
ey 
woolen yarn. 
worsted yarn. 
question, 
weeks in one mill. 


size practically the same. 
in cost formula to the revision of tariffs is required. 


ing a full output. Thus on page 646: 


In view of this difficulty the Tariff Board has adopted a general rule 
’ figuring all costs on the basis of full normal output, as in the case 


oT Tf 
of tops. 


This is assuming a condition that never prevails for any con- 
Moreover, the question 
arises, How did the board revise the cost returns received so as 
to determine the result that would have been actualy reached 


siderable time throughout the industry. 


if the mill had been doing something that it was not doing? 
On page 650 the report says: 


Figures of cost were secured in England from various manufacturers 
tual samples, and in the second column in the table below are 
given the figures which represent the average of these various calcula- 


on 
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On pages 1025 and 1026 there are the reports of 
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raw material and its conversion into yarn are termed “ prices 
for a given date.” This does not change the fact that they are 
not costs as contemplated in the formula. It makes the matter 
| worse, for it shows that the board’s ideas were so unstable as 
| to shift from production cost to price without hesitation. This 
confusion of ideas regarding cost and price is so complete that 
one of the estimates, No. 32, page 672, contains this: 

This gives a total cost of 86 cents per yard for those 
own yarn and 95.5 cents per yard where 


making their 


yarn is purchased 

The adoption of the fiat figures of for wool and yarn 
would alone make the results of this part of the inquiry worth- 
less, regardless of the accuracy of the subsequent calculations, 


cost 


‘ 


| and for that reason it is perhaps unnecessary to say more on 
| this particular point. Attention is called, however, to the fact 
that the list of the figures thus adopted by fiat for wool and 
yarn is omitted from the report. It to be found on Tariff 
Board schedules 1128 and 1129. The following grades and 
prices are given in the list to cover carded woolen yarn made 
of wool and mixtures of wool, cotton, shoddy, 


is 


and by-products: 


12 to 16 cut, one-fourth blood worsted waste and shoddy aie aoe oo 
12 to 20 cut, one-fourth blood and shoddy (colors) a 65 
12 to 20 cut, one fourth blood and noils (white) wae ~ 00 
|; 12 to 20 eut, one-fourth blood and noils (colors) oul » 40 
2 to 20 cut, straight one-fourth blood (white) be 80 
20 to 28 cut, straight, three-eighths blood (white) SD 
From 20 to 28 cut add 1 cent per cut. 
32 cut, fine white carbonized__ ; = 95 
40 cut, fine white carbonized 1.10 
2-12 to 2-18 cut, one-fourth blood worsted waste and shoddy nO 
|} 2-18 to 2-20 cut, in grease —— a . 62 


20 cut, in colors acteal 
-24 cut, skein dyed in colors ‘ 
There are no established standards for such yarns. They ar 
spun from new wool of every grade; also from mixtures con 
taining wool, cotton, shoddy, and by-products, in every imagina 
ble proportion—some with the weol, cotton, shoddy, or by-prod 
ucts omitted, and the mixture made up of the whole or a part 
of the remaining materials. Not only the proportion, but also 
| the cost per pound of each of these materials varies widely from 
| grade to grade and from time to time. As a result the average 
| cost of the mixtures is subject to even greater fluctuations. 
Fixed prices or cost figures are equally absurd in the case of 
worsted yarn and wool. No feature of the Tariff Board's in- 
vestigation excites greater astonishment than does this substitu 
tion of arbitrary prices for actual cost. This extraordinary 
method has evidently been adopted not only for American costs, 
2 for foreign costs as well. Take, for example, sample No. 


2-18 to 2 
2-22 to 2 an 


26, page 667. This cloth is made of two grades of cotton yarn 
and one of worsted. The report says, page 667: 

The average cost of the yarn used was $0.692 per pound; the result 
ing cost of the stock material in a yard of cloth is $0.55 

The English cost of the yarn is thus stated, page 668: 

The yarn material for a yard of cloth is taken at a cost of $0.4085 

These figures do not represent cost in any mill, either in this 
country or abroad. They result from some undisclosed system 


tions of estimating, based on arbitrary prices for foreign and domestic 
. ° ‘ : . : . yarn. S “i 3 i io Ss ¥ D ; ve , rdinary 
From this it is evident that the board obtained from “ vari- — _ calculations do not come up to the level of ordinary 
ons manufacturers” in England estimates of cost of certain aes “the anne ettion ateeintem. ten: bonnie ais aes 
a : AS was ase phe § > ards cos gures tor 

grades of worsted yarn. These estimates were averaged by = ws : ying 


worsted tops, the temptation again becomes strong to leave this 


ime unexplained process and the results tabulated on page 650 : : 
I I pas feature of the report with the conclusion that the case 


for the purpose of comparison with the figures obtained from 


against 


: : , : % ifference i OS ) £ as been proved, but s nuch 
American mills and revised by the board at Washington. hat | the difference in cost formula has been proved, but so mu 
is the emphasis has been placed on this formula that we will go on 


result, or, rather, lack of result, attained by the board in 
investigating the cost of the material, white worsted yarn, 
Which of all the multitudinous products of wool manufacturing 
offered the least difficulty in such an inquiry. 

CLOTHS AND DRESS GOODS. 


to the end of the list. 
CONVERSION COST. 
Turning to the inquiry into the cost of converting yarn into 
cloth, the fact claiming attention first is that the board's figures 


The cost of cloths and dress goods includes the cost of the | do not relate to the actual cost of the cloths, but to estimates of 
yarn and the conversion cost of the yarn into the finished prod- | their cost. This is admitted on page 628, where the report, after 
uct. Lo include in the cost calculation for cloth the operations | stating the impossibility of determining the actual cost, says: 
Which the board adopted for the preceding processes would con- The = method a was to start es certain pect ie oa ; 

trate j ie enlenlati « -artai i . wroare | and get the most accurate estimates possible from a number of differ 
vee a in this cal ulation all the uncertainties and errors ent mills on the cost of making goods of this quality 
Which have been referred to under the head of raw wool, wool The inhore lifference between actual cost as contemplated 
by-products, shoddy, worsted tops, roving, and yarn. Moreover, | , a te — = _ 7 = +H aed “4 ne a aaiaae ah ree a 

. > = ‘ > a i i Ss ‘ > i s s evi ; ° anit 
‘uch a method was impossible because of the omission of essen- | 1 t wal —- in tt ao 9 t - f Sd Peron ‘dl a of hla 0 
tial items, as in the case of by-products and shoddy. The Tariff | f¢turer may estimate the cost of a fabric regardless of wie 
Board evidently recognized ile. iiheeeen:: See new start was the goods were made in his mill or not. He determines the chat 
‘ i ‘ a . a, . at? : , oset > a ‘ 
nade with yarn treated as a raw material and the cost ‘eaheuin acter of the raw material by the exercise of judgment and the 
J¢ ‘ aid « ‘ < < - « at- . ‘ a — : “4 : slay 

Uons for the preceding processes eliminated entirely. The re- | construction of the fabric by analysis, and with these particulars 


| makes an estimate of cost based on assumed conditions of mar- 
ket price of materials and expense in the mill. This, however, 
is not the actual cost, which is determined only by the actual 
manufacture of the goods, and it is the actual which 
meant in the difference in cost formula. Not only has the board 
substituted estimated cost for real cost, but these estimates hive 
been obtained under conditions that make irregularities and 
errors inevitable. 


port thus explains how this result was accomplished, page 628: 
irbitrary price was assumed for different qualities of wool and 
is arbitrary price being the actual price so far as it could be 

y determined for a given date. 
s method has the merit of boldness and simplicity, al- 
<) it ean not be claimed that it “ precludes all doubts of 
© substantial accuracy of the calculation.” The figures thus 
“acopted by the fiat of the board as a substitute for the cost of 


cost is 
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The report states, page 629, that the agents of the board 
“visited the mills with samples and worked out with the proper 
officials the cost under each separate process.” The published 
results of their labors are found on pages 651 to 690, in the 
form of estimates of cost of 55 samples of American wool goods, | 
and on pages 694 to 704 in the form of estimates of the cost of 
| | of foreign fabrics. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to rely solely on one’s own 


system of cost estimates. Three years ago, in 1909, the Ameri- 
can Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers adopted 
the same plan and submitted to a large number of manufac- 
turers the specifications for three worsted and two carded 
woolen fabrics, with a request that estimates of the cost of 
these goods be returned to the association. As was done by the 
Tariff Board, uniform prices were assumed by the association 


for the wool and yarn. Following is a statement of the lowest, | 


highest, and average estimates: 


| Lowest Higt Average. 
Fal liven tnuscvasesveccsocauemienerdanunel | $1.50 | $2. 02 $1.75 
Fabric B... bond bs oceguededkibnameacnentae 1. 474 1. 98 1.78 
Fabric C.. kcieghakl anceadien sane 1.06 | 1.53 | 1.29 
Fabrice D.. eich ie i Ri te dane hati me aL .| 1.10 | 1.65 | 1. 37 
Fabric | hinmicdadatanhetnneta | 85 | 1. 024 . 84 


Such figures sre worthless, and it is certain that the estimates 
of the Tariff Roard are no better. 

The sole difference between the estimates of the association 
and those of the Tariff Board is that the agents of the board 


worked out the figures with the mill officials in accordance with | 


a definite system prescribed by the. board. Sut a cost system 
can not be applied successfully in a mill on short notice. It is 
necessary first to apply a system for a long period, a year or 
more, in order to determine the cost per unit of production in 
the various departments of a mill. Not before this is done 
does it become possible to make a fairly close estimate of the 
cost of a given fabric when made in that mill under like condi- 
tions. An attempt, such as was made by the Tariff Board, to 
apply suddenly to a large number of unprepared mills a new 
system of cost estimating is calculated to give results as mis- 
leading and erroneous as were those obtained three years ago 
by the American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
turers. This is evident from the details of the board’s esti- 
motes. For example, the conversion cost of sample No. 1 is 
given as 8 cents per yard, and this note of explanation is an- 
nexed, page 652: 

Taking all of the cost secured by the board, from mills of all sizes, 
the average conversion cost is 11.1 cents per yard. 

This means that some of the estimates must have varied 
from 8 cents to considerably over 11 cents a yard. No two milis 
would agree as to the estimated cost, yet the board adopts one 
set of figures for each sample. Why was 8 cents selected for 
the figures given in the report when the average was 11.1 cents? 
And was this average calculated by a method that gave the 
mills an equal weight regardless of size? These questions may 
appear superfluous in view of the fundamental defects alreddy 
noted in the calculations, but reference is made to them in order 
to make the analysis as complete as possible. For the same 
reason a review will be made of various other features of the 
estimates 

A number of the estimates refer to fabrics made of wool yarn 
mixed with cotton or silk yarn. An application of the differ- 
ence in cost formula would make it necessary to determine the 
cost of the cotton and silk yarn as well as the wool. Nowhere 
is such cost given. Apparently arbitrary figures have been 
assnined for the cost of the silk and cotton yarn as well as for 
the wool yarn, and an average of the three calculated by some 
unexplained process. For example, sample No. 24, page 666. 
is made of a mixture of cotton, silk, and worsted yarn, and the 
“cost” of the three is given as follows: 

The average cost of the yarn described is $0.714 per pound, making 
a total stock cost of $0.571 per yard of finished cloth. 

The plan pursued in the board's estimates of the foreign cost 


of the various samples is thus explained on page 630: 

The method adopted in securing foreign costs on American samples 
was similar to that used in this country. Samples of identical fabrics, 
cut from the same piece, were taken to England and to the Continent. 
These were shown to a number of manufacturers, and their estimates 
on the cost of production secured, but not in the same detail as in 
American mills, because foreign manufacturers do not keep their costs 
in any such detail. In England the costings on these samples are 
given with the authority of a cloth expert, himself a manufacturer, 
who took the English estimates secured and corrected or verified them 
from his own experience or from the costs in his own mill. 


The woolen and worsted industry in England is organized | receiyed its proper share of attention in connection with m 
on a different basis from that generally prevailing in this coun- ! other factors bearing on the tariff question. The primary 
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try. Cost calculations are simpler and probably more accurate 
in that country than they are here. For these reasons. a fair 
comparison of the costs in the two countries is possible only 
after careful revision. Such a complicated cost estimate sched- 
ule as the one prepared by the Tariff Board would stagger Eng 
lish manufacturers. The above extract from the report makes 
it plain that they did not understand the board’s system and 


| did ne&t attempt to carry it out. Figures, however, are easily 
jlle ! rit * on the opinion of others as to the merits of this | 


obtained, and the agents of the board obtained them from a few 
Inglish manufacturers. Evidently these figures bore the marks 
of unreliability, for they were referred to a “cloth expert, him- 
self a manufacturer,” who “ corrected or verified them from his 
own experience or the costs in his own (English) mill.” It is 
unnecessary for us to follow this system into France and Ger- 
many. Adopted in response to an order to determine the dif- 
ference in the cost of production, “ by means of which preclude 
all doubt as to the substantial accuracy of the calculation,” it 
abandons the cost of production entirely, and substitutes esti 
mates based on assumed figures for the greater part of the cost, 
and for the remainder on methods that are unworthy of serious 
consideration either at home or abroad. The Tariff Board 
knew of the defects in estimates of cost as the following pas- 
sage, page 628, shows: 

The difficulty here lay in the well-known fact that estimates on the 
same sample by different manufacturers may vary very widely, and ex 
perience in this regard by associations in the trade who have attempted 
to arrive at some standard cost method showed the necessity for adopt 
ing every precaution to make these figures as detailed, accurate, and 
fair as possible. 

But stating a difficulty does not overcome it, and the know!l- 
edge on the part of the board that estimates would not disclose 
what they were seeking only increases the surprise that such a 
plan was adopted. No precautions can make estimates con- 
form to actual cost. In the absence of a knowledge of the ac- 
tual cost there is no way of verifying or correcting the estimates. 

CARPETS, RUGS, UNDERWEAR. 


The report gives no information regarding the cost of these 
goods, this explanation for the omission being found on page 9: 


It proved impracticable to carry out at one and the same time an 
indefinite number of separate cost inquiries and bring them all to con- 
clusion at a given date. For this reason we are not able to include in 
the present report data as to the cost of underwear and carpets, regard- 
ing which our investigations are not sufficiently advanced to make the 
results practically useful. 


HOSIERY, FELTS, NARROW FABRICS. 

On the cost of these products the Tariff Board makes no re- 
port deserving consideration. 

We have reached the end of the list of products. Summing 
up the situation we find that the Tariff Board’s inquiry into 
cost of production has nowhere given results in whose accuracy 
any confidence can be placed. Some wool products were 
omitted entirely—carpets, knit goods, felts, and narrow fab 
rics—for lack of time; by-products, because the task wis 
impossible. 

A fundamentally unsound method was adopted for raw wool. 
Where costs were actually investigated, as in the case of 
worsted tops and yarn, the fluctuations from time to time «nd 
from mil] to mill made self-evident the impossibility of deter- 
mining the costs for the purpose of fixing tariff rates. or 
some materials, roving and yarn for example, the manufactur 
ing expenses other than labor were omitted. Likewise in some 
cases raw material, subject as it is to constant, extreme, and 
indeterminate variations in cost, was eliminated bodily from 
the calculations. In other cases arbitrary figures were 45 
sumed to indicate the fluctuating and uncertain cost of raw 
material. Estimates were substituted for statements of acti! 
cost. Calculations that could be but little better than ¢' 
work were made for the board by foreign manufacturers. -\ id 
finally the reports thus collected were “revised” and “edite: 
at Washington in an attempt to make them harmonize with 
each other and conform to conditions of production that se!dom 
if ever exist. » 

The contrast between this result and the President’s defin! 
tion of what was required is grotesque, but the fajlure to afiai 
the announced purpose of the inquiry does not necessarily cir'y 
with it any reflection on the ability, industry, or faithfulness 0! 
those who did the actual work of investigation. The fact |S. 
they were engaged in an undertaking that reached far beyond 
the limits of the possible. The difference between the domest'¢ 
and foreign cost of producing wool and wool goods can 1 
determined for the purpose of fixing tariff rates. Criticism 
it is indulged in, should be directed to the failure to recog!” 
the impossibility of the difference in cost formula and t 
the inquiry into practical channels. If that had been done. 
cost of production would not have been ignored but would |! 
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take was in making the inquiry hinge on the difference in cost 
formula. That placed on the board the work of accomplishing 


I 
the in possible, 
FEATURES OF VALUE. 


Although the chief purpose of the investigation resulted in 
failure, aS was inevitable, the four volumes of the report con- 
tain a considerable body of useful information. In this may be 
included many of the conclusions regarding the existing tariff 
law and among which are the following: 


Wools of heavy shrinkage can not be profitably imported into the 
United States (p. 381). 

Clean wool of the light shrinking sorts (is procured) at a materially 
lower net rate of duty than the law apparently contemplated (p. 381). 

Low-prieed grades of wool can not be profitably imported (p. 391). 
If admitted under a revised tariff, they could be substituted for large 
quantities of cotton and shoddy that are used at present. 

‘There is no valid reason for the discrimination that now exists as 
between the wools of class 1 and class 2 (p. 11). 

The duty on sorted wool was made excessive for purposes of exclu- 
sion, and that is its effect (p. 49). 

The present duty of 33 cents per pound on scoured wool is prohib- 
itive, preventing effectually the importation of clean, low-priced foreign 
wools of the lower grades that would be exceedingly useful in the manu- 
facture of woolens in this country, and if so used might displace in 

ve.measure the cheap substitutes now so frequently employed in that 
istry (p. 11). 

e present tariff excludes all noils except a small quantity of high 
rade (p. 75). 

rhe present tariff on wool waste, rags, and shoddy is prohibitive, 
except on a small quantity of very high grade (pp. 4, 5, 12, 13, 69, 71, 
78, 82). Shoddy is not secesearily the cheap undesirable material that 
nany take it to be (p. 69). 

Wools of class 3 are used in the manufacture of goods other than 
carpets (p. 413). 

the present duty on worsted tops is prohibitory, because the com- 
pensatory duty is excessive (pp. 107, 189). 

' The present duties exclude all yarn except very high grades, of 
which but a small quantity is consumed (pp. 116, 190). 

The present specific or so-called compensatory duties on manufac- 
tures of wool are excessive, and result in making the tariff on such 
goods prohibitory, except for a small quantity of high-priced products, 
the duties being the highest on low-priced goods (pp. 5, 13, 14, 139, 
149, 164, 182, 188, 124, 125, 133, 147, 167, 184). 

Domestic prices of wool goods are not always increased to the full 
amount of the duty imposed on competing foreign products (pp. 5, 14). 

’rohibitive duties eliminate the possibility of foreign competition and 
fer a temptation to monopoly and conspiracy to control domestic 


prices (p. 5). 
These are statements of fact, but of well-known facts that 
ve been iterated and reiterated, particularly during the last 
three and one-half years, and their appearance in the report of 
he Tariff Board now is but the acceptance of what has been 
publicly demonstrated and spread upon the records of Congress. 
THE SCOURED WEIGHT OF GREASE WOOL. 


We now come to a consideration of the conclusions reached 





by the Tariff Board. The first to claim attention is the recom- | 


mendation that a specific tariff on wool be based on the scoured 
weight (p. 12): 

That the chief objection to the present rate on the grease pound 
could be met by levying some form of specific duty based on the clean 
or ured content of the wool imported. 
at the necessary machinery for testing at perts of entry could be 
led promptly and cheaply and could be maintained efliciently at 


small expense, 

After recommending a specific duty based on the seoured 
‘ight of wool as a desirable and entirely practicable substitute 
or the present specific duty on grease wool of classes 1 and 2, 
the board qualifies its opinion, on page 397, as follows: 


Udjection is made to a flat rate upon the scoured pound on the 
erour d that it would pot be fair to subject wools of varying value toa 

liorm rate of duty. It must be conceded that there is some reason 
i this, but in any event it would give access to all fine, heavy fleeces 

eq terms with the lighter-conditioned wools, thus meeting one 
ereat objection to the existing law. 


IS THE SCOURED WEIGHT TARIFF DESIRABLE? 

Tw ) questions must be answered in passing upon this scoured 
Weight proposition. Is the plan desirable? Is it practicable? 
ately the first question can be readily and conclusively 
answere | by applying a specific rate to the very large quantity 
*! scoured wool sold at the London wool auctions. This scoured 
- ‘or IS, as regards variation in price, fairly representative of 
‘ie wool sold in the greasy condition. Thus by applying a spe- 


cine duty t 


to the scoured wool an illustration is obtained of how 





v 
y 
4 


Fort TT 


such a duty would operate if imposed on the scoured weight of | 


foreign grease wool imported into the United States. This test 


of the s ured weight wool duty has necessitated considerable 
vor in classifying the wool sold at London according to price. 
= view of the superior facilities possessed by the board and 
© importance of the question involved, it is somewhat sur- 
vUsing that such a test was not made and the results given in 
~~ abn ort. In a letter to the Ways and Means Committee on 
man 1 15, 1909, I gave a statement of the high, low, and aver- 
aee of about 80,000,000 pounds of wool sold by auction 
ae, last sales at London, Liverpool, and in Australia. Fol- 
ug are the prices for the scoured wool included in that 
“ement, with a specific duty of 20 cents per scoured pound 


“pplied in order to show the effect of the plan recommended by 








| 
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the Tariff Board. Corresponding variations would result re- 
gardless of the particular specific rate imposed: 
Scoured wool sold at London in January end February, 1909 














| : Ad 
ce uty ; 
Pri Duty. valorem 
: . ce f Ce s Pe cen 
DD drut cidedadsaeweniaccinnauccusaascs ( 52 
a 8 2 200 
ere ea ub dude ca 26.4 9 76 
Scoured wool sold in Austratia, December, 1908 
' i 
Price D Ad 
orem 
| Cents Cent Per ¢ f 
BES PRUNDG nc acceccccseces i 1 } 39 1) 1 
IE itis ch cataah nanbeGscatwaesvuccuneus 64 20 OS 
IID Miata dnc enh ics tases Lateuwadcanial kane 24 | 20 | 83 


Another illustration of how a wool duty based on the scoured 
weight would operate in practice is shown in the following 
statement of 2,847 bales of West Australian, Adelaide, and 
New Zealand wool sold at the first series of London sales in 
January, 1910. In this case, the number of bales sold at each 
price is given. The ad valorem equivalent of a specific duty 
of 20 cents per scoured pound is given for each price and also 
for the average price of the 2,847 bales: 

Two thousand eight hundred and forty-seven bales scoured wool from 

West Australia, Adelaide, and New Zealand sold at London, first 

serics, January, 1910. 


Per cent 
ad valorem 


Bales. Price 20 cents per 
pound 
Dic dibealanGuebecavdesheveustucdewbudequas crdetdecediateecue 10 200 

i cctv bind iainne ee aldndilen wit diadeenbdedduada 134 148 

Delt chdledncdempideaekdee een sNkeewendiacedetncsdacteeneanen 14 | 143 

isthe cthaiindhalliida sadhiduelen iicbiiins vnniinecataeaitadunadad } 144 } 138 

Dihtwbeedcdudiias dcapdubdababtbeytnncsucichectesedeeedacas Ib | 133 

ih 6 dbkndudethtads then teheeitndndiitectamasnusessentaeane 154 129 

lis dcceseesbhleitkbbhceelcuneaedbnekusedsndecenseddensenene 16 } 125 

el hgi tind nshatthnladhGhs sekbitenuvivceasiackkendoede 17 } 118 

Sd chee tind ade aliieeehiehneenauenseadeneadicensnices 18 |} 111 

i eth deh cake heii deine ww kikindedudedtine cians | 19 105 

Paha autins sbeucbdsddubedeksudincdavecnacebeasetsenstescs 20 | 100 

560 baies 100 per cent and above. 

Be Pash ak ohn hEs Meee inne eeandswcascnhddimiasdeees a | 95 

DLA iuns ieee dbeeeestae uh dudueedadeceéatcknWliinsSasudeuade 2 | 

Bei bina Rimes seach chs Pein Aiensinds aindaencckuiediieecsde 23 | 8 

Des abkunaenstetdhnndenuhscddcokuhinsecssdtouczaayesdenccecsas | 24 } s 

SO Rear dade bociiduiaaah ibactaccedcndeadscuandnccqentnousnns 25 80 

1,278 bales 80 per cent and above. 

Titi etentisaudeencgndtben cntegehearetetananesueasaceeucaes ai 77 
Dl neadadbibndhasdh codecs btiecstnsenceeéies seg evetueaes 27 | { 
Ge od ndewbdadn dendcebtustecddaubscequencsstectecdsendcecns 28 | 71 
Sich ceed <etventuntenKeeuniuenhed ctuanctaaenuaee cede 29 | ) 
hic dcidei camnebiiecahtincwibaseinunudtntaddddsnels 30 | 

1,973 bales 663 per cent and above. 

Site iutads et acta ichi ons Malini hind tiie ai ; 31 | 4 
ta ei heehac ies hdesendhetauedganvananéteqeesme } 62 
i AeA 14 Acad ski hidedahahldte ddhudtcnndnihananairs ( 
Gis ceeenedscnsscecutipenddtnadedacceescecoecncaqueias tens i 
Thad cuncdannnnesquccentesaensecssaccs | 
Geo cckibaasneeh iuddbcedaiatleadls cnthicdichecnbbioaus | 
va chasactecdddl eccdunbess kasdscctcccsctcasncceucesdccas 
Gk dis ccindnboddbnebedddands cecesetensedécscccecqneseseses S 2 
Pinas deanheheteens caqweees Cncedasesnsees ; i 
MPa dgntdasbeseasettennqecsenss sess cascécnceqececcsauces 0 | 

| ——— 

! 

| 2,531 bales 50 per cent and above 

Dilsh diaemmmmbaentien chosen cnmnacéneandntecetauseous 1 ) 
Stadia dkia tn inthdepadhedhessth nnd chuhakaome { 
bc beibed ekdestnnddtsabbacéadsacedcccancedcctest ; 
Didadnbtb ocbddsdoudéciswiqmcedtseccénase cccceeet i 
Ah ERS 
Db ddeeadenddcedwecsvoccenecsesetecooece 

DEE Od dtet cdtibda Hebdnes scedddatieeesce cceccucss cescesccaese 2 2 
Total bale 2 Ave 
Following is a summary of the 2.847 bales showing \- 
tity included within given limits of the ad valorem eq vent 

of the 20-cent rate per scoured pound: 

Zales (per cent ad valorem, 20 cents per pownd): 
Re _.._per t 190 a > 
1,278 lin dileltth pce datitililtp en tinttintii — liana ‘ . Sv e. 
oT ee el ee do 664 and above. 
| SS 50 and above, 


I ihe lscils licebecintiecibelahintn cristae - = . 434 and above, 

In order to make these illustrations of the scoured-weight 
wool tariff as comprehensive as possible, I have compiled from 
the wool circular of Stables, Straker & Co. the following state- 
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ment of the 20,644 bales of scoured wool sold at the fourth 
series of London auctions in July, 1911: 


Scoured wool sold at fourth series of London sales, July, 1911. 























together to determine the grease price, at other times in oppo- 
sition, that a specific duty per scoured pound is subject to ad 
valorem variations practically as great as in the ; 
specific duty per grease pound. 

Illustrations of these conditions, which the board has ovo 
looked, are found in the report itself. On pages 387 to 29) 
a statement of the yield, scoured cost, and ad valorem equ v2 
lent of the Dingley duty of 11 cents a pound on various Jot 
wool imported by an American worsted mill. 


ase of a 


3 of 
We will take for 


| comparison the 30 bales of Australian merino bought on Mare), 


8, 1909, and the 50 bales of South American crossbred bone): 
on December 22, 1906. The Payne (Dingley) duty on th. 
grease weight and a specific duty of 20 cents a pound on {he 
scoured weight of these two lots are as follows: 














Australian. \ S = 
(a — = ——— a | ee 
Cnt GONG. ose ceicncdidesdesic ec adetenenstaeaaates | 26.15 | 
IG GORE oo noc cdicds<cccsecksbudsadpecanseses per cent... 42 | 
IM os canto vvncstccccidesssdecbedenebemaenswetene do.... 49. 12 
BOOUMTOS GORE... ohn s cccdccesccccscedbeccdbesdesbascutas andes 51.39 
20 cents per scoured pound .............-eceeeeeeee- GOi-es 38.9 

\ 





Here are two lots of wool costing the same per grease pound 
and on which the ad valorem equivalent of the Payne duty is 
the same. But as a result of the varying shrinkage the costs 
per scoured pound are 51.39 cents and 39.6 cents, respectively, 
and the ad valorem equivalents of a 20-cent rate per scoure 
pound are 38.9 per cent for one lot and 503 per cent for the 
other. 

For another illustration, take the 105 bales of Austra! 


| merino bought on November 25, 1907, and the 100 bales of Sou 


American crossbred bought on June 20, 1908, 
these two lots are as follows: 


The results from 











| Australi: So 

| Australian ieee 

| : 
Gress COSE ....... ccccccusconceccesaccosavcccccccsesecs senses 26. 60 | l 
Dingley Guty.........c.cceccccccccocsesocscccccess per cent. ‘| 41.3 | 7 
SIEGE 5 doo scdcccccdebssccdasssccceghaseescocesesetie GM axial 53 
Bema CONE. . oon ccccceccccveccccencocwccdcescsntecessesss | 56. 60 | 
20 cents per scoured pound «..........---------e0--- do....| 35.3 





In the case of these two lots the specific duty per grease 
pound varies from 41 per cent ad valorem on the first lot to 


| =e 


| cent on one lot to 874 per cent on the other. 


72 per cent on the second, but great as this variation is t! 
20-cent rate per scoured pound varies even more, from 35 per 
The 20-cent 


| per scoured pound has decreased the ad valorem duty on th 


fine wool 6 per cent and increased it on the coarse woo! 16 jr 


| cent. 


Per cent 
atl | p:, | ad valorem 
— Price. | 99 cents per 
pound. 
L cnvnsdudvesdsvies tena cebies ie éadunaliwésdkeeeseroed en | - 6 | 333 
LD |... cut dponsapencst tite tein dig cbodeaab amie asain ania 6h | 308 
eae bakit dea nataeeseses tactommencavoke et ed 286 
h ct nacsiuh cons dente een eedwatebehenanin deenages coGhe 74 | 267 
iS vcd anxtecswascenceasehadiutbedacessine vesebebhewneds | 8 | 250 
© xdeduaiesdhaniaildicetibcts sagsoctinaskdous seated 9 | 222 
DS 4 :st nes Sama eeIR Oke loess area Eee eek 94 | 210 
OD Ad vaeduheedsns<nvecumeshscicnves dabeddnthebbsvesweus 10 200 
OLR EN 104 | 190 
BP isc tien dthnnsessdquaeecanuilieesentcuthicaharienlign 11 | 182 
S ubvcin se dbndec dc ndhbewaabe sven cere siakseseapubaseuanas } 11} 174 
EP ca coshiebs tedecens bund bon 4ensseneesvesshbeseasbeewant 12 | 167 
eT. sac. iii. ahakili icine a sa has taeeaetiar tea 124 160 
Don a acecdbainic a's dccheisiorw eum ace 0d oneal pane 13 154 
Me Boa pc depdaig a cole sna eh aan oe 13} 148 
BSD ei. dbtvecnces contocdyowsetenuinesd dabeudeughyedsseseen 14 143 
Ws daub Secenn a ikeenmaninenb lange chen; cemaeeaeted 14} 138 
BS nccagccsccicconcesedencavbboecébubesss camarsapenebesna 15 133 
15 | 129 
16 | 125 
| 7 118 | 
18 ill 
1, 1444. | 19 105 
DTD ccbicecs caveccnveccakeiGuedindectassghsndesecadebonses 20 100 
4.9 
1, 21 95 
1, 45¢ » 22 91 
Ag BED we aSnccscceshcchtdnsvenedsndeedesbbaeeenensesedadn pees 23 87 
LUD  diddonpnscncaveuuecteatnpanssh odes Sbhees endknsaanaees 24 83 
ss cncseredbdneccecccscccvesscesedbeegedatecsosece 25 80 
11,117 bales 80 per cent and above 
hPa bbinatccnrep deWeniesxehanseder skweeedeensivebeageneeiin 26 7 
RAE KbbGns ous ccdeededonnecesnanstoccesusbaosseatie saceeoud 27 74 
LBRO sccccecwcocccsutétccescndsccucds tsucdetesmeecebosasuses 28 7 
OOF | Sain kdincanchatutbenneamibesitadachestiresaket ane 29 69 
BUDE avksodseonaguicsdtnaungbostspeeecbsadénbauawsbcdaveuas 30 67 
LA DOD .acéivcnvsshovdveesbeabesbeceepuedesdaetbaeasessbusedte 31 of 
AGT cenwinsnecnd uand6benreedescctsabbuecdeasetyangeeenyseen 32 62 
D5 GEB wacccccnsctsccsabesheoesdcapancdenseeseceecedepeteres 33 61 | 
FAD xin: pubpcbhickoabee eden Td aeausoinetiea ve metearueess 34 59 | 
Re RED Tn koccinn ch thd Guabin bakin kabanedsgeussnasseneeaiesans 35 57 | 
EGEe 6s nbacacckvabsuntensboanbedessésthotsuneeutcegsetgees 36 56 | 
DO, wavndvovnancdgecneeuseeseee 060ecbseuerseueebebensael 37 54 | 
MED wivocnesicugecacnp veda nddpeetepesnbencdpapeencaeesese 38 52 
OEE cvanevineccckdiseyensesueretétesemnsts$$eesiss copwanty 39 51 
SO hi auiinn a canath bE edn adetanepeneevsudensthxesetsatuntes 40 50 
26,419 bales 50 per cent and above 
DEE DEN bi ck Papikins inte texviidasoubhasbabakivensduusanee 41 49 
) 2 47 
8B 48 
44 46 
45 45 
30. 140 bales 45 per cent and abovo. 
SUE betta ds deren bace Sk ieciok en esi tae iisla ps sini ca asada pain 45 44 
De WaeenbetadusuccdenceuSaeeescdesveubasveveusstissedsetée 7 43 
ei pddeddchnbhiweeesubiseedhsentencdacs vanccséewbGehbows 48 42 
UE. ahsdcGnndsneuekuineehacgacawedeuaheeseduGadlepabons 49 4l 
i Ui thastendniebasieareeastsetatnensadaesebtasatedebantack 50 | 40 
NE ds sivas sen ch dkueipehabeat ciwsectank ta wicegiiee vag 52 | 38 
Me ek dndnucdsconvadsh@ese Mbbapoenenyces deakbesacsedanewne 56 36 
D eu consancdssoushegensisdeetececmansunnsbbscbaenseonas 61 33 
30, 644! 2293 2 67 





1 Total bales. 


3 Average. 
THE DEFECTS OF THE SCOURED BASIS FOR TARIFF RATES. 


These exhibits tell their own story. They show that a spe- 


cific duty based on the scoured weight of wool is subject to ad | 


valorem variations fully as great as those now resulting from ‘a 
specific duty. on the grease weight. This is not at all sur- 
prising to those familiar with the prices and shrinkages of dif- 


ferent grades of wool, although it had escaped the attention of 


the Tariff Board up to the time of making their report on 
Schedule K. 


zrease wool, ignoring the equally important factor of grade. 
The value of grease wool depends upon both shrinkage and 
grade. These two factors may work in conjunction to raise or 
lower the price per pound, as when a low-grade wool of heavy 
shrinkage results in a low price in the grease, and when a high 
grade woo! of light shrinkage makes a high price in the grease; 
or they may work in opposition to each other, as when low 
grade is combined with a light shrinkage and when a high 
grade is combined with a heavy shrinkage. In each of the last 
two cases one factor tends to increase the grease price, while 
the other tends to depress it. These factors of shrinkage and 
grade are found in such endless proportions, sometimes working 


In recommending the scoured weight as a basis 
for a specific duty on wool they apparently assumed that the 
scoured yield was the main factor in determining the value of 


This feature of the wool tariff is so important that I ha 
ealeulated the ad valorem equivalents of the 20-cent rate per 
scoured pound for the lots in this statement that were | ight 
in 1907 and 1908. The results follow, compared with the 
yalorem equivalents of the 11-cent rate per grease pound: 


AUSTRALIAN MERINOS. 


| 
|Ad valorer 
11 cents 





Date. Shrinkage. | “grease 
| pound. 
diacetate aiealallenmsib | 
1907 > | 
‘ Dh... cattuecutinbantions Sistine kena 47.2 | 38.2 
Bate: Bore ssnaennt Tee a ee es} 8 
OE cc. ccnucnues tae susbeeieneyteceuaoan 45.0 35.1 
i. svi vacddliasdccdshethackh arom 49.8 | 39.5 
OR Seats msn alienate easend 48.5 | 39.8 
ORs bo  Necwinge anu sees ebaweeeineaae 48.5 | 38. 4 
OD 5 cis vo subavasatadaqccukgavkittensveusein 48.5 | 38.4 
Dok cokes odvvcdatecé succssccedsvesesccbus 48.5 39 8 
Oe en ae ea ca dadivikind deni einai 49.8 40. | 
ee Resacsskvccnthewascocepese obs 49.5 | 39.3 
WR BPA ceed sto 47.6 | 44.5 
Ds, sod t Sada Gh Jong ene eeriiesetaiien 47.7 | 41 5 
Be PE. scccicpacdutcupdiésasabyctarieersonts 50.6 43.3 
WE EL, cub ce dead pdeckacenaneaeesy inne | 50.0 | 40 
Wg ME ec cconccéescbbbaccheeesehwebenans Gn 53.0 | 41 
TRiuintacvinwssevgketschatidss aceaneane 52.5 43 ; 
TE Ti can. ennp cannboussshaalealananene 49.0 41.9 
is nicnuanadccdpancascatlae speunanaaee 46.0 36.0 
Died ccaMers ao clackeceasteweganeeee 44.4 32.9 
i chal és «0d cattin’ chads gaara 47.0 36.9 
, REE RR EN eke u 47.0 35.0 
WBS eee La catadensbongenctmaen teu 46.3 34.4 
16... oo. cccccdecccccdvccececcccsccssupesss 48.2 36 
DB. a5ciskdiguacccatediysteeliemeel 47.3 3 
Bnee i Sk cassava sscccobtinaadtietaarinen 48.0 | 3. 9 
BR cidiiin cvcucccsccentebuessenawesseneee 48.0 | 37.9 
Ben E aeited ost cosbacek or cveer om 46.5 | 39 
Dis kodcvcmosseapanh oadedinsseaeateetees 47.5 | il 
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AUSTRALIAN MERINOS—continued. on the grease or scoured weight. Take, for example, the very 
3 —__—__—__—____— es 1; large quantity of foreign wool shrinking about 65 per cent and 
as om selling for S$ cents, giving a scoured cost of 25 cents a pound, 
Date. Shrinkage. ee scoured | The Payne duty of 11 cents per grease pound would be equiva- 
pound. pound. lent to 126 per cent ad valorem, while the 20-cent rate per 
x = es scoured pound would amount to 80 per cent ad valorem. Both 
ee 1908 rates would have the same effect—exclusion. It would help 
— ect petaeie Delete iL8) 47.5 7.4 35.6 | neither the manufacturer nor the ultimate consumer to know 
wececccececeewecnscsccseescesecsocses 46.5 34.6 33.6 | that they were deprived of these low-priced but useful materials 
come any ett hire a as 3 =. by a duty of SO per cent instead of 120 per cent. The burden 
ooo re wary See. oe 49.0 43.6 40.4 | of exclusion would be as heavy in one case as in theother. Forall 
«00 0 ckepesinbess$ Shee dssachsdcncaata | 7.5 39.5 37.7 | practical purposes the 20-cent rate per scoured’ pound on those low- 
oann Caampanaae pweniriat cette eres os 2 ae priced wools would beas highas the 11-cent rate per grease pound. 
Sok, ee, ee ee 48.5 40.6 37.9 Such are the practical effects of the scoured weight duty, 
). -enantiededbanh~ qotbnalen «dhajus deacon | 49.0 38. 9 36.0) which the Tariff Board tells us (p. 398) “would remedy most 
or EE Te. ode hated dented | 0.3 as ae of the primary faults of Schedule K, and (p. 396) would admit 
lL Me ros ee ae oe 50.0 44.0 40.0 | On equal terms wools of light and of heavy shrinkage which 
W...cnccccssnceesassseccenseacsncseesee 47.0 50.5 39.0 | our present method fails to do.” Such are the practical effects 
sseeecerereneccscnescepecscseceres oi | aa 334 | of the scoured-weight duty which President Taft states (p. 4) 
3 rr aie sae. VRE ee Ak 50.6 44.7 40.1 | “ obviates the chief evil of the present system and tends greatly 
seinen titel clea lini ta tanned ca.8 os 39.9 to equalize the duty.” ‘The President and the Tariff Board are 
SS eomeneneePammanpersn arse stn trg"s oe a 3a.9 | Wrong in their conclusions. The facts are the reverse of what 
a PRs ak oa 47.8 40.5 38.4 | they state. Instead of decreasing the diversity resulting from 
WB... .neccccccccccepeneccccncenccesecoes - os as the present duty per grease pound a specific duty on the scoured 
ae ern eanane Feneaeres eye? same raat 29.8 6.6 42.4 | Pound would increase it. A specific duty per scoured pound 
em, Shc acn wcsinbeebdcMinaAROARA tits sellin Set 51.0 55.3 40.3 | would bear heaviest on low-priced wools, which would be wholly 
oe eeececeeeeeneneeensteereeeeeees e¢ 41.0 | a excluded, whereas now under a specific duty per grease pound 
"aati eae ets oe rt 44.6 | 43.1 | 2 small quantity of low-priced light shrinking wools is imported. 
sede ob abeibahideiidautddachidnedddel 44.6 | 38.0 | 38.3 | Bad as a specific tariff based on the grease weight of wool is, a 
abit rican sami an Stace iE at cee | specific tariff based on the scoured weight would be worse. 
AUSTRALIAN CROSSBREDS. IS THE SCOURED-WEIGHT TARIFF PRACTICABLE? 
ie a l m Having found that a tariff based on the scoured weight of 
1 | wool is even more objectionable than the present tariff based 
Fatt 0 ES +h Fn p = BERS «4 = 33 Ss | on the grease weight, it is not worth while to devote much time 
stbeeaeeageletctnacundat ceed 41.1 | 37.8 | 40.5 | to a discussion of the practicability of the scoured-weight basis. 
©... ...suhilighbieatibhs haa dtdeSibe thes 38.0 | 35.3 | 39.7 | It claims some attention, however, because the President and 
Sen cee eee eee eee e eee ee tent eee eee e eee eees 38.0 | 35.3 | 39.7 | the Tariff Board have laid special emphasis on the practica- 
——— — — ——————— enn | bility of that aystem. Thus, on page 397, the board says: 
sours AMEBICAR SERENOS. Coie The Tariff Board has carefully investigated this matter and, with 
= | l | the aid of the Bureau of Standards, has reached the conclusion that 
1907 | ) it is not only possible, but it is relatively a sitaple matter to test 
r ey WR a 51.5 | 43.3 | 38.2 wool by sample at the time of importation. It is also ascertained that 
"hw ee eee Rene | 50.5 | 41.5 | 27.3 the machinery required for scouring and conditioning wool in small 
sc ARE at tee soc 3 BLS 43.3 | 38 2 lots is inexpensive and could be promptly installed, and the st of 
+. a = operation would be light. If Congress should deem it wise to adopt 
ee eee a ; | s | this method of collecting duties upon raw wool, it would seem that 
BB. vc cccccccccacnensenes omeemes cpsecceced és . 2 the details necessary for its prompt, efficient, and economical idminis 
a aii oo — o _______.. } tration may safely be left to the proper administrative officers of the 
SOUTH AMERICAN CROSSBREDS Government. 
r a” The President accepts this conclusion in these words, page 4: 
1907 } The board reports that this method is feasible in practi and 
TOR. Wiedi nice cane see 33.5 41.8 | 50.5 | could be administered without great expense. 

Mat. Mee... eee eeee es eee eee en ere eeeneneer ees 42.0 39.5 | 41.6 This statement of the board is ambiguous. Of course it “is 
i an Roa iC io ae ed | — = rhs simple matter to test wool by sample at the time of importa- 
1908 | | tion,” but will the results of the test show the average shrinkage 
7 stad cadaiemienietee nian ees 33.3 56.7 | 68.8 | of the entire lot in each case? Like Glendower, the Tariff Board 
sete eee eee ee eeeeere renee eranenes 36.0 oi 2 and Bureau of Standards can, of course call spirits from the 
asst. Mediates. tnt deink, aol 33.5 68.3 | s24 | Vasty deep. So can I or any other man, but will they come 
EE ASS. ates 33.5 | 70.9 85.7} when we call? That is the question. To aid in reaching a 
: Seststeesseeeneeeneeessesenereneeseeees | = . oo bod conclusion as to whether the testing of imported grease wool 
Nata Ae See le Es ee 33.0 “18 «7.4 | to determine its shrinkage is feasible, let us consider some of 

in ni-snkesiedeonsihad stamens: ccndieot 34.0 72.9 87.4 | the conditions under which it must be carried out. 








Ilere are 79 lots of foreign wool bought in 1907 and 1908 by 
an Al erican worsted mill, On some of them the 11l-cent rate 
' duty per grease pound gives a higher ad valorem than does 
ent rate per scoured pound. On others the 20-cent rate 
ured pound is the higher. This variation is the result 
le varying shrinkages. With a shrinkage of 45 per cent the 
its per grease pound and the 20 cents per scoured pound 
‘Same ad valorem rate. On wools shrinking more than 

ent the 11 cents per grease pound gives the higher ad 
in equivalent. On wools shrinking less than 45 per cent the 
hts per scoured pound gives the higher ad valorem rate. The 
te per grease pound on these 79 lets varies from 32.9 
to 75.2 per cent ad valorem. The 20-cent rate per 
pound on the same lots varies from 33.2 per cent to 
ent. In other words, the application of a specific duty 
ound has resulted in a fluctuation of 174 per cent 
© the minimum in place of a fluctuation of 129 per cent 
iter a duty per grease pound. 

Gaon the lightest shrinking wools are imported into the 
fail “ States under the present duty the 79 lots given above 
Mucl on the grense Weight. sd severed waeht? of oss of 
low grade and _ iw él an scoured weight of wools o 
ieee ‘ heavy shrinkage. On such wools the specific 

ould be prohibitory regardless of whether it was based 


» on 


nt 


scoured 
vO9 ner ¢ 
ber scoured ; 


IDOve 
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DRAWING SAMPLES FOR THE TESTS. 

The first difficulty to arise in testing the shrinkage of a lot 
of wool is the drawing of a sample to represent the entire lot. 
Wool as it comes from the sheep carries grease, dirt, dung, and 
other impurities which are removed by the scouring process. 
This shrinkage in scouring varies widely, not only in different 
fleeces, but in different parts of the same fleece. The grease 
wool, usually in separate fleeces, is packed in bales each weigh- 
ing 180 to 1,000 pounds, and a cargo is made up of different 


lots varying from 1 bale to 200 bales or more in size. Take 
a lot of 100 bales. If a manufacturer wanted to test the shrink- 


age of such a lot before buying, he would buy and scour several, 
say, 2 to 5, bales selected as fair samples. Testing-on such a 
seale is out of the question in the case of the Government. 


In a year like 1909 is would mean scouring from 3.500.000 to 
9,000,000 pounds of wool. Not only is that impracticable, but 


it would mean a depreciation of 8 to 10 cents a pound in the 
market value of the wool so scoured, say, a loss of $350,000 
to $900,000. On the other hand, if a small sample, say, 50 
pounds, is tested the problem is how to draw 50 pounds from 
30,000 pounds more or less so as to have the smal! quantity 
represent the entire lot. My belief is that it is impossible and 
that the small sample, even if drawn by an experienced, care; 
ful, and thoroughly honest man, would represent the large lot 
only by a rare chance. 
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LARGE NUMBER OF TESTS. 




























































It would be necessary to make a separate test of each lot. 
The average size of the lots sold at London is about 10 bales. 
At that rate it would be necessary in a year like 1909 for the 
United States Government to make approximately 50,000 scour- 
ing tests of 50,000 lots of grease wool, or 167 tests per day. 
The size of this undertaking depends on the size of the test 
sumples, and on that point the board says nothing. 

VARIATIONS IN RESULTS OF TESTS. 

Scouring tests vary frequently from 2 to 5 per cent or more. 
The conditioning process, which the Tariff Board recommends, 
offers no guaranty against such variation. Conditioning will 
guard against such variations due to the presence of moisture, 
but will not guard against the variations due to imperfect 
scouring, 

DELAYS. 

The testing of wool for shrinkage takes time. Add to this 
the accumulation of tests in a crowded season and the cer- 
tainty of disputes involving retesting, the question of delay at 
the port of entry becomes serious for customs officers as well 
as for importers and manufacturers. The importer will not 


the Government. This 
certainty in a business a 


introduces an additional cause of un- 
lready noted for its uncertain features. 

DISPUTES. 

The difficulties and impossibilities involved in the testing of 
grease wool in order to assess a duty on the scoured contents 
inake it clear that every test will offer an excellent opportunity 
for a dispute between the Government and the importer as to 
the proper duty to be collected. This gives an added significance 
to the making of 50,000 tests a year. 

ERROR AND FRAUD. 

Under the conditions that surround a scoured-weight tariff 
on wool serious errors are certain to occur. In addition there 
is the opportunity for fraud with but slight chance of detection 
and conviction. Fraud would be easy in drawing the samples 
and in handling the test lots. Concealment of guilt would be 
equally easy. The opportunities for defrauding the Government 
would be far greater with the scoured-weight tariff on wool 
than by undervaluation with an ad valorem duty, and the work 
of detection and conviction would be practically impossible. 

RECOMMENDED IN DISREGARD OF EXPERIENCE, 

The Tariff Board evades the practical difficulties involved 
in a specific tariff based on the scoured weight of wool by 
stating (p. 3897) that “it would seem that the details necessary 
its prompt, efficient, and economical administration may be 
safely left to the proper administrative officers of the Govern- 
ment.” Prominence is given in the report to the indorsement 
of the practicability of such a tariff by the Bureau of Standards. 


for 


the highest authority, this scoured weight tariff has been ree- 
ommended by the Tariff Board in total disregard of the judg- 
ment of an administrative officer in the customs service who 
has had years of practical experience in the handling of wool, 
both as a dealer and as an official in the Government service. 
And the judgment of this official is in accord with that of all 
cussed this question, There is no escape from the conclusion 
weight of grease wool is utterly impracticable. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH EXPERIENCE, 


in the management of conditioning houses. 
he se pratique que tres rarement.” 
ditioned. ) 


ence to scouring tests of grease wool. 


Bradford conditioning house. 


pounds of wool and goods, and that of these tests, 222. 


insignificant. 
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know what his wool is to cost him until it has been tested by | 


But what the report fails to state is that, as I am informed on | 


of the many experienced wool dealers with whom I have dis- 


that the proper administration of a tariff based on the scoured 


Reports have just been received from two men, one at Brad- 
ford, England, the other at Amiens, France, who at my request 
made an investigation of the conditioning process in their re- 
spective countries and obtained the opinions of men experienced 
My Amiens corre- 
spondent says that “le conditionnement des laines 4 l'état brut 
(Grease wool is ra rely con- 
His statement is confirmed by the official statistics 
of the Roubaix and Tourcoing conditioning bouses, which give 
the quantity of tops, yarn, and noils tested, but make no refer- 


My Bradford correspondent went into the subject in consider- 
able detail, making a careful inspection of the processes at the 
He reports that in 1911 the Brad- 
ford establishment made 237,967 tests, representing 95,930,026 
, 222,998 were 
for moisture and only 3,464 were “scours for fat and oils.” 
Moreover, these 3,464 scouring tests included tops, noils, wastes, 
and yarns, the scourings of raw wool being comparatively 


. Another fact of importance is that the wool samples are 
usually drawn by the submitting party and not by the represen- 
tatives of the conditioning house, the latter thus taking no re 





sponsibility for the essential question as to whether the test lot 
represents the entire lot. Another point is that some of the 
scouring tests at Bradford require two days. The tests for 
moisture are made at Bradford with only 2 pounds drawn 
from each bag. A Bradford, conditioning house manager wit) 
long experience told my correspondent that the only way he 
could suggest for obtaining fairly correct scouring tests of large 
lots of grease wool was to install full-sized scouring, drying, and 
air-cooling machinery and testing as many bales of each lot as 
might be considered necessary. And after this was done the 
grease left in the wool could be determined only by a chemica! 
analysis. This is the judgment of men experienced in test 
textile materials at Bradford, the most important wool-manufac 
turing center in the world. Against this we have the ambiguous 
statement, page 397, that “the Tariff Board has investigated 
the matter, with the aid of the Bureau of Standards, and hus 
reached the conclusion that it is not only possible, but it is a 
| relatively simple matter to test wool by sample at the time of 
importation.” 

I have made some inquiries regarding the conditioning of 
textiles by the Bureau of Standards and am informed on th 
best authority that their work thus far has been mainly a study 
of methods, that the work has not progressed sufliciently to 
enable them to fix a definite schedule of fees for public servic 
that they are still working on the problem of sampling fr 
large lots and have not decided on a standard method, and that 
the determination of the shrinkage of raw wool could be made 
on samples as large as 3 to 5 pounds. The bureau's work 
| in conditioning textiles is still in its preliminary stage, and 
while it may in time reach a point where its officials wil! be 
able to report from experience on the practicability of adiminis- 
tering a tariff based on the scoured weight of grease wo: 
has not yet arrived there. 

Although the statement of the Tariff Board just quoted is 
ambiguous it is calculated to convey the idea that the shrinkage 
of large lots of grease wool can be easily determined. As sn 
| it is unfair to Congress and to all who desire a prompt and wise 
revision of Schedule K, and it is also unfair to the Bure: 
| Standards, whose officials, I am sure, would not indorse s 
proposition. 

My own experience, the statements made to me by many ex- 
perienced wool dealers, the reports from Bradford and Ami 
and the information obtained regarding the work of condit 
ing by the Bureau of Standards at Washington, all contirn 
| conelusion already reached that the plan to base specific | 
rates on the scoured weight of grease wool hopeless 
impossible. 





is 
IMPOSSIBLE AND UNDESIRABLE. 


* 

And for what purpose is it proposed to adopt the im; 
scoured-weight proposition? Why, in order to establish : rif 
system under which the inequalities would be far greater thu 
they are now under the specific tariff on grease wool, \ 
serious defects are no longer denied. 


CARPET WOOLS, 


The recommendations of the board regarding wools of 
ent classes are somewhat conflicting. They decide 
scoured basis should be adopted for wools of class I and class 11. 
but when they faced the problem of carpet wool they conciuced 
that the grease basis should be adopted. The report states 
page 414: 

The objection hereinbefore conceded to lie against the flat s| 
the scoured content, as in the case of classes I and II, becom: 
case of this heterogeneous mixture of grades, qualities, and 
much more serious one. 

The objection to which the board refers and which has : 
been quoted is, page 397: 

Objection is made to a flat rate upon the scoured pound on t 
that it would not be fair to subject wools of varying value to a 
rate of duty. It must be conceded that there is some reason 

As a matter of fact the scoured values of wools of class | the 
class II vary far more than do the scoured values 0! 
wools, so this objection applies with less force to carpet woo 
than to the others, although a scoured-weight tariff is 
sirable for wools of any class. The board suggests, P's 
that: 


This problem might be settled by a single specific rate, res 
either value or condition, as meeting best the problems of : 
tion and revenue, and at least relieving the carpet trade 0! 
the uncertainty inherent in the present system. 

This recommendation of a flat specific rate on carpet wor l 
easily be subjected to the acid test by applying any such fi" 
say 7 cents a pound, to the different grades. A list of ny 
grades was obtained from one of the leading dealers in ¢ rm 
wools, with the approximate prices on March 15, 1912. |! = 
follows with the ad valorem equivalents of a 7-cent spectic ht 


1 44} 
l 


1 


$14, 





SOUTH AMERICA. 








| 
Price, 
Name, lecents per 
pound. 
Ar tir a a ic eo a rae a eS | 12 
( ValDOERESD. 6. cncccccccccccvesscccccsecscocccsccscoceses | 12 
ASIA 
East India Kandahar white, washed....................s0ee- 20 
Kanciaiieet Wiis WU. o05 <snsiensccoccocccccecssncences 17 
UT init EE SE riictlehdan tne de debenenescobkbds cheons 21 | 
5 A Cesc peutdia ees naks sgghenencdteteadenen 24 | 
Y le ic Midna centbadancedoestececngedtnce cece 17 
Heavy low yellow, washed ..........00---ccceeccccecceceee 12 
China fillimg@ 1Mh QTORSS. . 22 ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccs 12 
Comite Sh NGI oa slinnncssccnsesoscussteccestccans ceases M4 
Watt... chenh tna tenoantabsadnaseenentcaececdacocsunes 24 | 
Thibet in the grease... ....------ee-eee cence cece cece ee eeeenees 12 | 
Doreie, Wes SEE PINs 6 caccascnsescsncescscccvecesetes 12 | 
Black Busine 19 GIGS... cccccccccccccscccccccccccccsces il 
Bok harh Wakes Wied Hi aihws dhe onde wee cans ctcncepsenescadee 17 | 
ee an Drs cihenns hank ee eeaetnnne ten 12 | 
Khorassan, I clip, washed. ...........2.cccccccecccec eee 17 
II clip, Washed. . .........csccccceccceccecceeseeceeececeees 14 
( 12 
Jafl 12 
j | 10 
EUROPE 
Corsionn inp CO GINNNa ds didks 6 ccdids cdceccds cacscnctedcccctcccdcs 11 | 
Sar Giniess 1 CH ln a0 ae0 ckde cc cqeccteedeecedcicceccesnuces 12 
Cyprus itn CIO BUMS ooo cicnwccccccdcccccccccccecescccesanccese 12 
RUSSIA 
Gocnpiahh, T Ge MR ah cece ccscdcndncenensecesedseusnees 15 | 
BE CRED Wah a WOU 0 oe cbc a ccccsnccuuesccdvcecovecseses 16 | 
LAGREO, Ch las Ja Wee eddcadacescccccasctécesceuncsesedes 18 
TUSROSCAD, DUNNE <6 cave cdccpcevesecccecesccceuswnccesescowcecel 12 | 
Prains-Campiah UNS cere dade cdocesasanstqsccqccvecessaueces 18 | 
AFRICA. 
Very coarse hairy wools in small quantities........... 12 
ASIA MINOR. 
A hoa ao ol ab boc dn osc xk.c 6s cee eresaean 12 
We NN 655d ened ehsenncbeceasecagenes 23 
ee Oe Se ee es cane adeetesekende eheedadin ane 12 
WGN oe os OR a oS oe ore, cece 23 
WE OE Te kia 5 cae cencdckecentcndxnccapan 12 
Washed..... i tcc coed ode 6e ekbaba the ciameS 20 
maa Ta oo oon can coc cskkctecawnewesss 12 
We re Foot a oon ck Od baci nnd densecehsceenh 23 
ee TE ls oi a ern kde Davi dcecisdendcacssbnens 12 
Washed. ... Pp ee a ded eed sn dguaneeitenn sie 21 
K We en I oe a dng. eenah aban 20 
SVTian | Mn 0666 6bSSO6 SESS See Cees OOS OSES SESS OES EESESEHESOOCE 11 
Smyrna eR cbc dtadkwadandececensdsvsescintbceress 12 
MRS cidrics ape die stad bacanasbannetekcsererti bn 13 
EUROPE 
Austrian Zackel in grease......... 12 
Washex 8 
Pal rei teercbeanonneneeeansss 2 
i CE Cins Rene R Deeb Wawwedeacctetees 15 
Scotch blackfaced in grease........... 14 
MMC, WHINE 5s dis canig oven onsesae 21 
CPOROS, We cic le tertiiéu an ouek oles 12 
Gert and Holland, heath greasy... ... 11 
SUCOER, WINE Cad bas basiwc ces 14 
MOMMA, WHINE: scu capable dewa/ass 22 
PU a stehah eae ceaaerrs: 18 
Portugal-Oporto, washed............ 20 
i PNR edd atetiebedétdecedvosedweose Ss 
Russia-Calmue in grease................... 9 
CTR, Ti cities ha'swendecaceacas 14 
re pe eng Oe eS ae 23 
> cn RO ae 12 
IO, 6 ncn icbtwkawiwan dene ell. 19 
Kasan, washed........ oe 17 
“I _ i France Pyrenean, unwashed. 12 
. TORCH, WHUONE. « cues «<<s ceenc: 24 
Turk ee, Se 12 
PO cama dias ct diie de 12 
MOU ns. cheese. 12 
nica, unwashed. ...... 12 
ica, We > 
Sery 5 oa — oe edieeos 24 
ae Sees occ cecsnscees. 16 
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Per cent 
ad valo- 


rem (7 
cents per 
pound). 
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This is the operation of the tariff recommended by the board 


for carpet wool. The rates vary from 29 to SS per cent, ad 
| valorem, the highest being 200 per cent above the lowest. Com 


ment would seem 
necessary to test 


to be unnecessary. In fact it was hardly 
the board’s recommendation as it is now well 
known that a specific duty on a material varying as widely in 


condition and value as wool does is indefensible. 


58 The board’s recommendation of one rate for so-called carpet 
| wools and a very different rate for all other wools is seriously 
objectionable because of the impossibility of classifying wools 
according to the uses to which they are to be put. Under the 
~ | present classification of the Payne bill a large quantity of wool 
35 | is imported at a low duty as class IIL (carpet) wool and used 
= in the manufacture of goods other than carpeting. ‘This is 
29 | admitted in the report, page 413: 
=i These wools (class III) are chiefly used in the manufacture of car 
5g | Pets and rugs, but an inquiry by the board develops the fact that while 
sq, | the great bulk of the consumption is devoted to such use, certain grad 
og | #re in demand for other purposes, such as the manufacture of f oots 
53 | horse blankets, coarse upholstery goods, robes, paper maker's felt 
5g | ’prons, and wadding for gun cartridges. The better grades also find 
64 } their way into various blends in the manufacture of coarse cloths, such 
41 | #8 the cheaper grades of cloakings, overcoatings, coarse tweeds and 
se | cheviots, and occasionally into worsted spinning mills 
41 _ The truth seems to be that the demand for the so-called carpet wools 
59 | for better than carpet-making purposes depends largely upon the price 
| of clothing wools. 
|} So it will be with any reasonable classification intended to 
admit carpet wools at a rate different from that placed on other 
sg) Wools. It follows that under such an arrangement the manu- 
58 | facturers using so-called carpet wools for goods other than car- 
70 | pets will obtain an advantage over other manufacturers making 
- | competing goods from wool subject to the higher duty. 
COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 
The report devotes much space to the compensatory duty on 
64! goods made wholly of wool and on pages 621 to 626 gives a 
a detailed account of how this duty could be adjusted to provide 
compensation for a specific tariff based on the scoured weight 
~| of wool. The shrinkage of wool in the various processes of 
| ianufacturing and the value of the various by-products from 
47 | noils to shear flocks are calculated with apparent exactitude 
44 | To provide compensation the rate per scoured pound of wool is 
39 | increased 10 per cent when applied to tops, by 19 per cent when 
. applied to yarn, and by 42 per cent when applied to cloth. All 
| this leaves the impression that here we have a method by which 
| compensation for the compensatory tariff can be adjusted to the 
«. | duty on wool with scientific accuracy. This method, however, is 
58 based on the false assumption that the cost of the raw material 
in wool goods is increased by exactly the amount of specific duty 
imposed on imported wool. But this is not the case. The 
_| specific duty, bearing no uniform relation to the value of the 
rg | Wool, restricts the supply of different grades unequally. A nev 
30 | unstable and usually higher price level is established behind 
- | such a tariff. And the difference between the domestic and the 
a | foreign price of wool is nearly always less than the tariff on the 
35 | wool imported. That has been the rule under the various woo 
58 | tariffs since 1867. The last three years have supplied a striking 
= illustration of it, for during a considerable part of that time the 
33 | domestic price of wool has been but little above the foreign 
35 | price although a specific duty has been in force with ad valorem 
P | equivalents varying from 35 to 550 per cent. 
£4 This would be the condition under a specific duty based on 
_ | the scoured weight of wool for which the Tariff Board has eal 
culated a compensatory duty with such seeming accuracy. Sup 
pose that the 30,644 bales of scoured wool already referred to 
rg | are offered for sale in foreign markets and that a duty of 20 
30| cents per scoured pound is in force in this country. The 
A American manufacturer would run his eye down the list and 
33 | find that on 26,419 bales, or 86 per cent of the entire quantity, 
68 | the duty varied from 50 to 333 per cent ad valorem; that on 
= 4.918 bales the duty varied from 100 to 333 per cent, and that 
39 | the average duty for the entire 30,644 bales would be 67 per 
39 cent ad valorem. This would mean that the low-priced wools 
— were excluded from the country, and that the only wools 
77 available for importation were those of the best quality and 
50 | highest price adapted for high-priced fabrics. 
30 NO COMPENSATION FOR EXCLUSION OF R£W MATERIALS 
36 The manufacturer would thus be forced to use such substi- 
41 tutes as were offered for sale in the United States, such as the 
- limited quantity of low-grade wools, shoddy, wool by-products, 
=3| and cotton. Under these conditions the compensatory duty 
= framed by the Tariff Board would be but a mockery. No tariff 
sg | On goods can compensate a manufacturer for a duty which de 
9 | prives him of raw material. With a duty of 20 cents per 
44 | scoured pound, wool costing abroad 25 cents a pound scoured 


| would cost 45 cents duty paid. The Tariff Board says: Put a 
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total value and the cost of the manufacture relatively small. 
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foe 


d cents a pound on tops, 23% cents a pound on 


22 233 
yarn, and 284 cents a pound on goods to compensate the Ameri- | 
can manuf rer for this 20-cent duty on wool. But the | 
trouble with this plan is that the business will not stand of 
20-cent rate. The foreign prices of different grades of wool 
are determined by their respective adaptability for supplying | 
the wants of consumers. When specific duties interfere with | 
the extension of such natural adjustment of values to the 
United States, the result is not, as the Tariff Board assumes, a | 
uniform increase in the American market by the amount of the | 
specific duty. Such interference results, instead, in a new ad- | 
justment based on the adaptability of the restricted American 
supply of raw materials for supplying the wants of American 
consumers. And it is these conditions that the American manu- 
facturer must meet. He must make his goods out of low-priced 
materials in order to sell them at prices the consumer can pay. 


led compensatory of 283 cents a pound becomes under 


nditions largely protective 9nd thus the scoured weight 
aves us just where we are now, with low-priced raw 
from the country and the tariff on goods 
ss of requirements because of the concealed pro- 
e compensatory duties. 

PROTECTIVE Dt 


part of the report dealing with protective duties on 
and wholly manufactured goods confused and con- 
Great emphasis is placed on what the board considers 
he serious defects of ad valorem duties, the following 
ige 709 being a typical passage: 
rious disadvantage of ad valorem duties is that the 
reases with every increase in the price of the articl 
t the time when prices are high and when the 
benefit« by the active competition of foreign 
ically increases. Conversely, the amount duty diminishes 
rices fall: that when the consumer least needs relief and 
competition of foreign manufacturers is most injurious to the 
oducer. 


excluded 


CXCE 


in 
in 
TIES 


ON WOOL MANUFACTURES. 


is 


amount of 

In other 
consumer would 
fabr the duty 





8, 


‘eport then goes on to point out the supposed advantages 
‘ific duties and the disadvantages of an ad valorem 
or purposes of protection, page 709: 

the point of view protecting the domestic manufacturer by 
ig the difference in cost of preduction at home and abroad by 
f tariff duties, the system of specific duties is the natural and 
nethod. Market values fluctuate continuously, according to the 
f the raw material The cost of manufacturing this material, 
remains relatively constant and does not cha with such 
That is, the difference in the cost of production is a 
y constant quantity and consequently a duty assessed in ad 
terms would inevitably be at one time in excess of the differ- 
the cost of production and at another time than the differ- 
the cost of production, according to the temporary and specula- 
nges of the market. 


the report condemns specific duties for goods with a 
clause for yarn, pages 709 and 710: 


of 


is 








} 
i@ss 


operation of 
pon the possibility 


a system of specific duties, however, de- 
of classifying the articles on which duties 
in definite terms familiar to the trade and corresponding to 
lifference in cost of manufacture. Many efforts have been made 
an accurate basis for such classification for manufactures of 
it thus r not with success so far as wov fabrics are con- 
In 1 of yarns the problem is relatively simple. Yarns 
paratively well standardized and their cost varies in a certain 
elation to the fineness or count of the yarn It is a simple 
to adopt the specific system in this p cular case. A 
1 yarn and be made to increase by a certain 
on with each additional count of yarn The proper additions 
irthermore be made for doubling, dyeing, hard twisting, etc. 
10 satisfactory method of classifying woven fabrics, in the case 
of wool with a view to the assessments of specific 
been devised. 





ia 
e e 


] 
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then 


rti 
ruil 


as yet 


These conclusions, if accepted as final, deprive us of any 
satisfactory basis for protective duties, but the report supplies 


int on page 710 by adopting the ad valorem system which 
so severely condemned on page 709: 

yuld seem, then, that in so far as woolen and worsted fabrics 
cerned the only present practicable method of levying duties is 
in some measure a system of ad valorem duties. Such ad 
duties would necessarily be in addition to any compensatory 


duties levied because of the duty on the raw material. 
is difficult 


to understand the state of mind in which a 
of protective duties is condemned on one page and then 


adopted on the next without referring to the objections previ- 
ously stated, or adopting any measures whatever to overcome 


The market finctuations which made an ad valorem tariff 


on goods so objectionable and so burdensome to the consumer 
on page 709 would have exactly the same effect under the step- 


ad valorem duties recommended on page 710. 
RAW MATERIAL cCosTSs. 


out wasting time in further consideration of the contra- 
reasoning of the Tariff Board, let us look at their recom- 
ions regarding protective duties, page 18: 


AND MANUFACTURING 


are grave difficulties, however, in attempting to place a flat ad 


rate on manufactures of this Kind. In certain grades of 
the value of the material is a very large proportion of the 
In the 





| case of expensive and finely finished goods, on the other 


hand, 


cost of material becomes less important and the labor or conve1 
cost becomes an increasingly large proportion of the total cost 
result is that a flat rate, adequate to offset the difference in 


production on the finer goods, must be prohibitive on cheaper 
Conversely, the rate which merely equalizes the difference in 
production on cheaper goods would be inadequate to equaliz: 
difference in the cost of finer goods. A fair solution seems to 
adoption of a graduated scale under which an ad valorem rate, ass 
properly on goods of low value, should then increase progressive! 
cording to slight increments of value, up to whatever maximun 


| should be fixed. 


This recommendation is also found in the President’s mess 
page 6: 

No flat ad valorem rate on such fabrics can be made to work 
and effectively. Any single rate which is high enough to equa! 


| difference in manufacturing cost at home and abroad on highly fi 


goods, involving such labor, would be prohibitory on cheaper 
which the labor cost is a smaller proportion of the total 
versely, a rate only adequate to equalize this difference 
goods would remove protection from the fine-goods 
increase in which has been one of the striking 
development in recent years. I therefore recommend that in 
vision the importance of a graduated scale of ad valorem dut 
cloths be carefully considered and applied. 


The President and the Tariff 


valu 

on 
manufactur 
features of the 


‘ 


Board are mistaken in 


| assumption that the cost of manufacturing is less on low 


| fabrics than on high-priced goods. 


| proportions of raw material and manufacturing in the 


This is not in accor 


with mill experience. To show what the truth is regarding 


different grades of wool goods, the figures for 86 fabries 1 
the Merchants Woolen Mill, Dedham, Mass., during ft! 
years four and one-half mouths from December, 1891, are 
below : 

Cost of goods. 









: . Per Raw 
No. | Goods. pound. material. 
Per cent. I 
1497 POEL.» cnecanncebecetesddpaqucneqace $0. 453 36.7 
913 BO. ccownucedevtvescetennumodesus 473 5 
SHGD | CR oc ccdsdccccesdses qabecsess .476 65.5 
SE | AGE... n..9ancktiineigbthaenininnn $58 41.8 
SGD TN, oc ccncccccvseusoesats 002 54.0 
DEED | ED 6 0 « ccvceccccesoesounerestwosenes 504 59.7 
GRD: | ROGGE ..w cesccesenswcctiewrnievrriene 506 47.2 
1382 |..... OD. ccdtaccavdsnwacertnessiaininie 507 43.9 
463 Gh. oc cecqudetenreanenearedteuditn 53 §2.5 
509 MODs << eceshewsendanderendaunbban 53 52.6 
BORD A. occult cadeceswewescindcpaweeuntns«es 552 1.0 
phe ee eee 586 59.9 
Bes F GUE. n.cnccvcccccounceneceudewescubse } 5&8 51 
oo! Pik ac cade snsasbeeccickéunsaceded ! 5&8 52.4 
14586 GO. co csccnsaensevesoedsessesquboune j 598 43.2 
1429 D.. 0s eecesaeenalmeneeaaanaen } 598 52.4 
908 BBs svc ccadecasisscveveensenwveves 600 53.6 
903 MBa«cnbecnesevensass suaeinignesd 6Ol 5 
1382 DD ncnivenmentnrnineipeuitminks 605 50. 6 
1423 HG wideckscipesbuee beedevceteluen i 605 2.5 
1422 OD a. csbstcicewaissscsubatscemees 606 3.9 
1219 GR. wutdtiateddiwssntsetiawttesed 009 ; 
904 n.oncbsaeesddbdbacensennesseeneed O15 is 
1434 PD cc cucudécdesuddecetseweeascetineed 631 2.4 
GE FING wikis cccasiniccsedaccteamocidee . 633 46.0 
Gee. f D ccccudcuddiccocessdbassccscses .€42 f ) 
GOB | COUT onicccccccttesecccedssnscdenses CAT 3 
et os ee 1 easadasmenel 650 { 
SERS. | EOD cc sec ccsccbscecuciescscecde . 652 
REED | GENO oc cecccsvcccccecenseccsedninsd 52 2.5 
BAG | WEUER .cccceucsuéteccaccesasbiondves 663 58. 0 
SEIS | BOONES. oc cecccsccdccccsccesonsscosseved 664 71.0 
GED he cee. GBu  cdecvcvescvevcessvecsousssces 687 69. 6 
GOT 1) BROVER . « cewctusccccescssecccsocesess 689 56.5 
NT a aaa 701 1.7 
Be | MEN cccncvcnehveenecensaes 4éne0ks 715 68.1 
Ge | MT so ccnccnccaccntantaushivdesens 77 60.0 
BE Vo 0 0c KOs cccccccccoscececesessecescoces 723 59.7 
BEES TPN OR. cdccccecceccosccsecceuatocesn 741 60.6 
DER 6 GR 4 ccs cnc ctcdnnsendsnnedostvenk 748 57.9 | 
BE Lock: idacunteansthattiéiaecdagwarts 746 53.0 
Se PE Andbasveschwausancanndgenaseene 757 ! 48.1 
407 |... Bliss dbivesedivdkstdnecwekoueeens | 764 60.4 | 
MAES | RUE Sstic cic cceuccuvsdayieasieuben - 768 66.0 | 
SIRS 1 OO s ods wbcccsccstvtnuewiundectaek - 767 54.2 
a TR cnnnipeteeitigin aaleirue + Genmmeneeibelin ms - 767 | 52.0 | 
OOF TI i dccn ss cc wcelceandtesentshe 771 | 56. 4 | 
FT ea ae 772 | 61.5 | 
DEE LEE ccnciccems vane cobimensieeo ones . 788 62.1 
EE We EE. tern cannn de Gtnusediadonn’s ony | - 7388 | 61.9 
BS FIED ince caconwaccccnt cbc tactaces - 788 | 57.5 | 
SAGE H NOCs iid. dues cdcceeancbbebecees | . 789 | 60.7 
G06 | RGRVEL... co. cccccccoccvcecscccsccccce | - 794 | 57.3 
SEED | ERT ow dncnccancncaeusetnsevessonse | 797 | 67.7 
1410 |..... Bo decdbdccecdsuetants vovebesea | - 797 | 57.2 
SD | POR. ncdccepeasscsocsdendbcusnbiud - 793 | 54.3 
BEDE TGS ov cc cadccscensnecctacsenccogag - 809 | 61.8 
OOD FN ak ca ei iccicictuecusecsindied’ - 816 | 52 2 
ee eee pe ee - 829 | 70. 1 
SOE fe ianchccdescececedetenenmebeun u 834 58.0 
BOT | GRUNGE  cevccccccccccesccadcenceqneuee - 835 51.6 
02S | CoemOMRR. ....ccddce cdcicccccccvocecs - 840 | 61.0 
1461 | B@ave?......ccccccccccccccccccesceses| - 843 52.7 
ROOD LAI: «ncues cnakieta dees oeaahshodeneh | . 848 65.7 
OR | RR er eri | - 83 | 53.9 
BID 4 BR cnt ciivtnecncnttn cassis insid - 905 64.3 
1449 |..... i.ccactnaiiineebakeseeass shoe’ 911 57.6 
Oe BT i ccocgngumbbbauae ciasesecs bade | -614 60.1 
1230 | Thibet..... et itnasseskeasaanemenes | 918 | 61.4 








Cost of goods 


Continued. 


. Gente. Per* Raw Manufac- 
. pound. material. turing. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
1481 | MOOR ac ccescncdndccdsccosecccccces $0. 923 70.2 | 29.8 
OO | TINGE 66 6 66 6ntn dbs CeSRsesbectctuces . 958 60.9 | 39.1 
Sat | Gdbdadivudentseanbeneddteewetoes .993 £3.1 | 46.9 
beat 1 UR oer oc Sawn sold osiaeteascans 993 59.4 | 40.6 
S| Gitte se ccathedeasceeinas 1. 048 54.7 45.3 
lent ite neh ae ad Ssh ad edini een 1. 081 65.5 34.5 
a ee ee re re 1.113 €0.3 39.7 
i ee errererecrr errr ee 1. 114 | 54.2 | 45.8 
CD | Te ee eacecdeqes denes ceeds dccccecx 1. 118 57.0 43.0 
BT | FOR etna dda sedcdccciccsecis 1. 146 6. 6 43.4 
OD | POM Gb bak ob cade cede cocdccccdsc 1.22 58. 0 42.0 
X CRAB Nas 696 56k cdccnds ctaickas 1. 242 | 60.6 39.4 
1G7S } Fale Fd ba Bbks ds ch Sdctndvcdecen 1.29 59.8 40.2 
OD | PAG a de Oilaka dec bdcdcccccees 1. 36 71.2 28.8 
4s in ed in ntn dbtchctbetqan’ 1.43 €0.4 39. 6 
D ) Ra aen sc eetee Obs ects sicadassdce 1. 444 67.3 32.7 
SIOA | WORE xdkeen dbs ba cdicadesctadincs 1.82 62.6 37.4 


These cost figures refute the contention of the President and 
the Tariff Board as to the proportion of the cost of manufac- 
turing to the total cost of low and high priced wool goods. Of 
these S6 fabrics the 438 lowest-priced cloths show an average 
manufacturing cost of 46.1 per cent. The 43 highest priced 
show an average manufacturing cost of 40.2 per cent. The 
general principle to be drawn from these particulars is the 


opposite of that formulated by the President and the board. | 


There is a slight preponderance of manufacturing cost in the 
total cost of the low-priced goods. 
BOARD'S RECOMMENDATIONS IN CONFLICT WITH 
STATISTICS. 
The indorsement by the President and the board of the oppo- 
site claim is the more remarkable because it conflicts not only 
with mill experience but with the cost estimates which the 


rit THE BOARD’S 


board gives on pages 651 to 690. The form in which these 
estimates appear is misleading, because the cost of the raw 


material and the cost of manufacturing this material into yarn 
not given separately, but are both included in the single 
item of yarn cost. This may explain why the board formulated 

general principle which was in conflict with its own figures. 


are 


On 42 of the samples listed on pages 651 to 690 I have caleu- | 
lated the cost of converting the raw stock into yarn, using 


as far as possible the data which the board gives. This con- 
version cost of yarn has been added to the board’s estimate for 
converting the yarn into cloth, and thus we arrive at the board's 
estimate of the cost of raw material and the cost of manu- 
facturing, which are given in percentages in the following table 
along with the cost per pound of cloth: 


| Per cent Per cent 
N Goods. Per pound.| cost raw manufac- 
material. turing. 
Woolen, cotton i iackhaba secon $0. 453 33 67 
OG Weeliie. 2a. dauataiee. Shee ai ek sh ies 566 54 | 46 
Tinton ngs ocdpeedeeessececeucecs 632 64 36 
Tot iene ell eed eee ean he ak 729 53 | 47 
_ Se Aa See . 993 56 - 44 
t GU, « Hedda cadh Hois Mebbae cecsidén dvs . 963 48 52 
piecdatvadoncesennnendd 1. 008 63 37 
LC eee ao 1.012 63 37 
Jk... eee eee iabindedante 1.014 56 44 
22| W ee Ee 1.022 59 41 
14 W Occ . con ko. eee ce... c. 1. 086 59 41 
p | ( Se WEN is aceasbadnencasuuccecee 1.072 48 52 
OS A tack eee oe: 1. 074 | 58 | 42 
' scat ek es 1. 107 67 | 33 
WO bcuvciaehethianakansocuevnee 1.113 58 | 42 
lo STS Radhadtdeeteses xs 1.12 | 55 45 
NI cn Bit. wencvdcdneceseccs 1. 141 44 56 
Wott. eiuicacgathgahckvenshon stasias 1. 147 49 51 
We OU iis nian be meee sc ctteae skins 1. 154 | 57 43 
J kid cult scnaaeteiceae os aeaieas atin 118 | 54 46 
WOOME, 2. back 6. Bukl. bee dic duawoes es: 1.19 | 50 | 50 
- N tO a ee dihh tide debbie nadtinde 1. 228 61 | 39 | 
- en ae 1. 32 5B 47 
WOM once kee dean i ners tecsbes 1. 26 62 38 
Ms \s0qubastndadectenddtases oss dees 1.27 55 45 
ccsuneqnmeiakgs arabiasecensns «gd 1. 277 | 67 33 
iO. angoweah ddd nohen adane shaseegibac | 1. 339 | 52 | 48 
BD, occ Sra dberer eee came cL ck 1. 383 | 71 | 29 
’ Me ei swstsccbdadaasbusts csemuauels | 1. 434 | 55 | 45 
icin a tte 1. 502 | 59 | 41 
OD, ccscapedannnaartes dkoicek ec 1. | 49 51 
0 OO. code cbebb bb. dias decevedsdsndes 1.54 | 59 41 
oe |*=- -«GDsi. dudin Wy dash sQiba backs caswesss 1. 542 | 57 43 
“1 LC Ct TR 1. 546 | 55 45 
aD | WORM acon cn ades eet bocebinecvuw ct 1.614 | 60 | 40 | 
S| Worsted, WOON. ..55. 6.5. oscksck eo 1. 682 | 58 | 42 | 
| Were, « arciatiale ainneds ded techaes 1. 683 | 56 | 44 
— ncaa ee At eee ae ea eas uaa 1. 744 59 4l 
Bra adande east seinen osc eciesi 1.89 | 52 | 48 
Be ceC assis A ENE a Udak aon adeee nd 1. 96 60 | 40 
Ginn sited - capmpennds cacesbeesecae< 2. 07 . 48 | 52 
WO. <ceceussandGun dren eeusedeecesszé \ 2. 464 | 50 50 
ist | | 
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|} regarding the cost of manufacturing the 
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These figures do not give the slightest support to the claim 
advanced by the President and the Tariff Board that the pro- 
portionate cost of manufacturing increases with the total cost 


of the goods. On the contrary, the beard’s own cost esti- 
mates show that the proportionate cost of manufacturing 
is greatest on the cheapest goods. The 21 lowest-priced fab- 
rics show an average manufacturing cost of 454 per cent, 


while the average of the remaining 21 highest-priced cloths is 
43 per cent. Thus we find that starting with a false assumption 
Tariff Board recom- 
mends a valorem duties on goods 


(p. 710): 


In general it may be said that the fabrics of high value have a rela- 
tively high conversion cost. There are, of course, individual exceptions 
to this general statement, but they are not of sufficient importance to 
materially affect the case. Consequently, if the purpose of legislation 
be to adjust duties so far as possible to relative labor or conversion 
costs, this can now best be done, so far as woolen and worsted fabrics 
are concerned, by assessing ad valorem rates and have them vary with 
the value of fabric. A system of graduated duties, increasing regularly 
with different increments of value, could be made equitably to equalize 
the difference in cost of production on the more expensive fabrics with- 
out placing prohibitory rates on fabrics of lower grades. 


system of stepladder ad 


Mill experience and the board’s own figures stamp the premise 
as wrong and the recommendation as unsound. If protective 
ad valorem rates on wool goods are to be varied at all with the 
value of the fabric, the highest rates should be placed on the 
lowest-priced goods. As a matter of fact, however, the relative 
proportions of raw material and manufacturing making up the 
cost of wool goods of different values are fairly uniform and 
the variations so slight that one flat ad valorem rate answers 
well for protective purposes. 

An additional fact of interest bearing on this question of the 
relative proportions of material and manufacturing expense is 
found in the cost of the carded woolen goods made in the Hecla 
mill, Uxbridge, Mass., from December 31, 1886, to October 31, 
1891. The total cost of the goods was $1,343,076.47. Of this 
amount $795,996.02, or 59.3 per cent, was the cost of the wool, 
while the remainder, $547,080.45, or 40.7 per cent, covered all 
other expenses of manufacturing. While these Uxbridge figures 
have no direct bearing on the claim advanced by the President 
and the board as to the variation of these proportions in the 
cost of low and high priced goods, they do show that the 
average at the Hecla mill corresponds approximately with the 
results obtained at Dedham, where the average for the 86 fab- 
rics was 56.8 per cent for raw material and 4 per cent for 
manufacturing. The item of raw material in both cases covers 
only the cost of the materials, wool, cotton, and by-products, 
converted into cloth, while all other expenses, including such 
materials as fuel, soap, and dyestuffs, are included in the cost 
of manufacturing. 


oo 


ua 


AD VALOREM DUTIES. 

The report of the Tariff Board is emphatic in condemnation 
of ad valorem duties on wool, the objections being summarized 
in the following extracts: 

Page 4. These discriminations could be overcome by assessing a 
duty in ad valorem terms, but this method is open to the objection, 
first, that it increases administrative difficulties and tends to decrease 
revenue through undervaluation; and, second, that as prices advance, 
the ad valorem rate increases the duty per pound at the time when 
the consumer most needs relief and the producer can best stand compe 
tition, while if prices decline the duty is decreased at the time when 
the consumer is least burdened by the price and the producer most 
needs protection. 

Page 11. The board finds that an ad valorem rate 
objection from the point of view of administration and revenue, in 
the case of a crude, bulky, commodity-like wool, produced in many 
remote regions and finding its way into the markets through so many 
various channels of trade. 

That, furthermore, an ad valorem rate would give a high duty per 
pound when prices were high; that is, when the consumer most needs 
relief and the producer is most able to bear competition. With a low 
price of wool the duty per pound would be low; that at the time 


is open to grave 


is, 


| when the consumer has less need of competing wools and the producer 


is least able to bear competition. 


If these two objections to ad valorem duties are sound in 
respect to wool, they have even greater force when a tariff on 
manufactured goods is considered. The value of raw wool 
easily determined, whereas the appraisal of manufactured goods 
is difficult. Moreover, if the evil effects of fluctuating prices, 


is 


| over which the President and the Tariff Board express so much 


}; concern 


in the case of wool, are not imaginary, they will cei 


| tainly be far more serious in the case of manufactured goods, 


— | report and the message accompanying it excites more surprise 


because the protective duty on goods involves not only the pro 
tection of the woolgrower but of the manufacturer 


wool as 
well. And yet the President and the board unite in recom 
mending an ad valorem duty for goods, where all of their 
objections, if valid, have the greatest force. If they are right 


in recommending an ad valorem duty for goods, they are wrong 
in condemning it for raw wool. No part of this contradictory 




































than the condemnation of ad valorem duties for raw material 
and the approval of such duties for manufactured goods. 
H BURDI OF SPECIFIC RATES, 
ay y sl sing is the manner in which the report and the 
ge ign he serious objections to a specific duty on a 
nat | varying in value as widely as scoured wool. In the 
preceding pages of this analysis are illustrations of these varia- 
tions \ typical example is supplied by the 30,644 bales of 
coured woo! ld at London last July, which showed ad valo- 
rem equivalents of a 20-cent rate per scoured pound varying | 
f1 i ‘ t « the highest-priced lot to 333 per cent on the 
} st priced fhe President and the board unite in recom- 
mending a wool duty sul t to such burdensome inequalities, 
tl san me condemning a uniform ad valorem rate be- 
eause of the possibility of undervaluations which could not 
exceed 5 per cent without gross official negligence. Suppose 
th: mder an ad valorem tariff two vessels laden with wool 
should reac an American port, each carrying 3,000 bales, 
900,000 pounds scoured weight, of wool; that the wool in one 
ve was valued at $216,000 and in the other at $432,000. A 
fair method of taxing this wool would make the tax on the low- 
pl l cargo e-half of that imposed on the other which is 
W twice much. It would unquestionably be a great 
injustice to enllect the same tax, say, $108,000, on each cargo. 
That would be like taxing real estate at so much per parcel, 


insterd of so much per thousand dollars of valuation. It would 


— 


increase the t of one cargo by 50 per cent and the cost of the 
other by only 25 per cent. It would be injustice, discrimination, 
and ecial privilege. And yet it is exactly that objectionable 
system which the President and the Tariff Board recommend 
for the duty on wool. And one of the reasons for their recom- | 


mendation is the possibility, under a straight ad valorem tariff, | 


variation 
nit 


of a 
per « 


due to undervaluation that could 
if the administrative officers did thei: 


not exceed 5 


duty. 


, ther anrtone iectt mecifir iee whic ». Presi. | . . . . 
\nother serious objection to specifie duties which the Presi- | of Representatives, and as its author, Mr. Hrer, announced | 


dent and the beard ignore when advising a specific duty on wool 
is the heavy burden it places on low-priced materials suited for 
consumers of low purchasing power, while the high-priced goods 
that go to consumers of high purchasing power escape with a 
light duty. 
ticular evil, to whieh the President and the Tariff Board are 
apparently indifferent in their zeal for a specific tariff based on 
the seoured weight of wool. 
duty because of the fluctuation of market values deserves little 
eonsidera tion Price fluctuations comparable to the fluctua- 
tions of the ad valorem equivalents, which we have seen to be 
eertain under specific duties, are unthinkable. The ordinary 
fluctuations of prices offer no serious difficulties to either pro- 
ducer or consumer in connection with an ad valorem tariff. 
Prices do change, like all other things, and with an ad valorem 
tariff the duty collected will change in harmony with them. 
And it is only by an ad valorem tariff that the injustice of col- 
lecting a fixed tax regardless of value, as under the present 
tariff on wool, can be avoided. Moreover, if a protective tariff 
is to be adjusted to the difference in the cost of production be- 
tween this country and abroad, the value is the only proper basis 
for the rates. 

ADVANTAGES OF 


AD VALOREM RATES. 


[I have already shown the practical uniformity of the propor- 
tions of material and manufacturing costs that make up the total 


This analysis is filled with illustrations of this par- | 


The objection to an ad valorem | 


eost of different fabrics, and which show how well an ad valorem | 


busis is suited for a tariff based on the manufacturing cost. 
Moreover, the cost of partly manufactured products increases 
with each process. The value increases with each step in manu- 
facturing, 
basis of the tariff to the protective requirements. 
if wool is converted into worsted cloth the total 
wool is divided, 
by-products at the suecessive stages of manufacturing a 
remainder being combined with the manufacturing cest to make 
up the total cost ef the cloth Eliminating profits, the market 
value of the cloth and by-products thus provides the basis for 
the proper pretective-tariff rates. And the practical uniformity 
of the proportions ef raw material and manufacturing in the 
cost of cloths makes the value the best basis for the compensa- 
tory duty. 

There is anether important point in this connection. 
assume that there is an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent on wool, 
and that the American cost of manufacturing is twice the for- 
eign cost. As the proportions of raw material in different fab- 
ries are, with few exceptions, found to vary between 50 and 65 
per cent, we will take for illustration two cloths of which one 
represents a foreign cost per yard made up of 50 cents for wool 


For example, 
value of the 


nd the 


Let us 


part of it being represented by the value of the | 


thus automatically apportioning and adjusting the | / 
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and 50 eents for manufacturing, while the cost of the other per 7 
yard consists of 65 cents for wool and 35 cents for manufacty); , 
ing. To equalize the foreign and domestic costs of these fy 
fabrics the following duties would be necessary : 





| . . 
Foreign 
cost. 


Difference, | A™eri 


WN. sdimcncaas imme ates aie eee 
Manufact 





1.00 


This shows that, while the difference in the cost of manuf 
turing varies 15 cents a yard, the difference in the total 
duty paid varies only 9 cents per yard. For that reason a 
ad valorem rate of 70 per cent on goods would, in extreme c: 
exceed the required protection by only 5 per cent. This 
negligible difference when compared with the extreme variat 
under a specific tariff, which have been such powerful f: 
in arousing public sentiment against not only the Payne 
but the policy of protection itself. 

A TARIFF BILL “IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE REPORT.” 

I have endeavored to confine the foregoing analysis 
more important features of the Tariff Board’s report on § 
ule K. This has resulted in the omission of reference to a 1 
ber of points which, though deserving attention, are of 
paratively minor importance. The Hill bill (H. R. 22262) 
revising Schedule K has recently been intreduced into the H: 


it was in accordance with the report of the Tariff Board, a 
examination of this measure may not be out of place her 
fording, as it will, an opportunity to illustrate the pra 
application of various recommendations in the report. 
THE HILL TARIFF ON WOOL. 
The Hill bill provides for a specific duty of 18 cents a 

on the scoured weight of grease wool. The difference !x 
this rate and the rate (20 cents a pound) which is used | 
analysis to illustrate the operation of a scoured-weight duty 
wool is so slight that my previous comments on this feature 
the board’s report can be applied to the wool duties on the I! 
bill. Take, for example, the 30,644 bales of scoured woo! sold 
at London last year. The 20-cent rate made the highest ‘ 
valorem equivalent 333 per cent, the lowest 33 per cent, au: 
average 67 per cent. The Hill rate of 18 cents would mak: 
highest ad valorem equivalent 300 per cent, the lowest 2) | 
eent, and the average 604 per cent. The proportionate varia! 
is the same in both cases; the reduction would be of negli 
value to either manufacturer or consumer. The Payne rat 
seoyred woo! is 33 cents a pound, giving on the scoured 
above named extremes of 550 and 54 per cent, the three | “ 
showing the following comparison: 
Per cent. Per cent. 

360 333 

294 33 


604 67 ae 


BY-PRODUCTS. 


The Hill rates on wool by-preducts are as follows: ti 
Top waste and slubbimg waste, 18 cents per pound; roving W ol 
ring waste, 14 cents per pound; noils, carbonized, 14 cents | s 
noils, not carbonized, th cents per pound; garnetted waste, i! 
pound: thread waste, yarn waste, and wool wastes not sp ; 
eents per pound; shoddy, mungo, and wool extract, $ cents | 8 
woolen rags and fi 2 cents per pound. 


, 
locks, 


All that has so far been said regarding the inequalit 
burdens « from specific duties on wool and woo - 
applies with special ferce to sueh duties on wool by-pr 
the use ef which is essential to the proper clothing 0! 
living in temperate and cold climates. The operation of U 
duties on by-products is illustrated by applying them 
42 semples of noils, waste, and shoddy to which refer au 
made in Senate Document No. 38, Sixty-first Congress, [rs' * 
sion. ‘This illugtration is conservative, because by-products ‘) 


resultin 
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be f | in the market both higher and lower in price than any 
0 t s st: 
| Ad valorem equiv- 
| } alent. 
Name. : i 
. 
| Hill. | Payne 
| 
| | 
| Cents 
| pound.| Per cent.' Per cent. 
61 Binckt GOING oo 680 dest cea vabecedideetddactd 64 123 385 | 
Ee GSS a 0 chance ic ddss rncdswecaseens 64 | 123 385 
9 E68  eneaniipbenass ehetne adhe 7 | 136 | 286 
4 n worted shoddy....... Cudasweue nana wns et s 100 | 312 
yed binGkr MIGMGO. 2. cc cccccwccceccccccscccss 84 | 94 | 118 | 
} QTOOT MAMBO. <.o ccs ccc cdcgesssooccenssse 84 } 94 | 118 | 
ee BE I... ccguncansacdacweud 9 122 333 
Medium worsted shoddy....................... 9 R9 | 222 
9 pole WRN GUNTINN « 6.0B a ch caddddn cnmddcdenes 104 | 90 | 190 
ROG TIN adit teete Sede dec ccencercsevacsees 12} &8 160 | 
CORRE Wcactddditiee cones cacscccvcceeseccda 13 | 73 | 134 
Comm Cai aitnins Stee 5 én nc ce daccuancesess 14 | 79 | 143 | 
Olive A a sions a oninde ens deviseannceccis 15 | 53 | 167 
IN eae eine 15 | 73 133 
Cogan isnsundulbcasnstancdvebscnataaeans 15 | 73 | 133 
g | ¢ WE isd wish wetuddecedaduwies 15 | 63 | 133 
> I Vie nhs ao thaien celina dicasdicscudéescqnn 16 | 5O | 157 
meee DOT a lates < 5-0 00 tkcbsgdeeoceounscanses 16 69 125 
Dic. 6 cae ch etnaded dadeteteduudeesseueesesd 164 67 121 
Creel IE ask 58.06 dn eencetscdennnnmanene 164 67 121 
9 Fe set bib cas 00 cincectunndieinmmnsienn 17 | 65 117 
995 | Crossbinell MUMMUE dhcn ccs vac cccctcussccacocseq 17} | 62 114 
1S | Colenends GRGis dc cidibndkbsncdctnwssnccsantant 19 57 157 
Bit | Sle TAI wan nth etetdnnenencnancssadkedeanehéte 194 | 56 | 102 
9 L Jgkee WEEE oe oi Minstintnc cpnqasereneinadleued 20 | 55 100 
SB) Pi inant tduitanensceanedsdaeeleceeune 20 55 100 
06 | Hoskely Wes a ditdeti cddicdiscontusvtcncecees | 204 46 97 
S08 | Kdebee WN is hbo hn eben ncien cddnd cksidssgnoide | 204 53 97 
yt I I Blk hw baetin dude deintinneneest 204 53 146 
13 | White hesiery waste............ ae | 21 45 95 
1D | Das iain dniccsdcs nancceseseneababihentbias 214 51 93 
2990 | Light shoddy.............. tn dhabtthd witin ddin ata | 22 36 114 
BS | LAE CR odbdnadeccnceasendsedacocscnctiece 22 43 | 91 
AG § TO WE cet ch geen cavesscecnchenescuowen ; = 36 | 114 
56 | BRGREO Wa hs nabksdadecocendenccasvaesbued | 2 41 | 87 | 
0 } Cresd ant Gs 66 ste cscs ncccvsassccctutasessi | 234 47 85 
yh ee tanith endinenniardinanandinne 29 38 69 | 
Ay | RIG tedetnsnele-ncsusades Cedcaadeunasad 314 35 63 
B | Cae Riera oo cde sde eee cbccsicasdisatedadds 33 33 ‘ 61 
B Re Wiki cis nsthnbiades iit, } 35 31 86 
\ SOO hn daca dntscuvewnaanteeaneced } 35 3l | 57 
{ PE haadddonessdadndnenesedsééuadnace 39 | “eq i? 
j | 


The Hill rates appear moderate compared with the Payne 
duties, but for nearly all the materials in the list the former 
would have the same effect as the latter—exclusion. 

WORSTED TOPS. 

In order to show how the Hill rates on worsted tops would 
operate I have caleulated the ad valorem equivalents of both 

e Hill and Payne rates for eight grades of tops ranging from 
he highest to the lowest sold at Bradford, England, the prices 

ng for March 15, 1912. The results follow: 


| : | Ad valorem equivalent. 
| Price, 
Name. cents per 
| Pound. Hill. | Payne. 
| Percent. | Percent 
josie enn eh Aes © aed iaman 264 80 168 
une tee aaa a abs ae Pied 28 76 161 
Fidangtauseeacabgeiokensdhaes 34 e4 138 
cvs cdhtedip epeaeeantebaateUes 39 56 124 
pe dede dlls ecaceesences sate tes 44 46 105 
da.<dpaxnneeeeadisiin cheiths dateiiesaede 52 43 100 
: 954hp Ch bee taass tage ttn veeetbe i 42 97 
Ws Colnatinl. os oss ccd leebsed eeaadi ee vieet 60 38 91 
H ar tin we see the irregularity of ad valorem equivalents 
na t aviest burden on the lowest-priced materials that 
Ways result from specific duties. The Payne rates on worsted 
are all prohibitory. The Hill rates would be prohibitory | 
ed tops and under certain conditions of domestic 
. y and demand would probably permit of a limited importa- 
ch-priced tops. The Hill duty on tops is made up of a 
7 ity of 20 cents, called the compensatory duty, and a 
otective duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. This division is only 
mit On law and medium-priced tops the specific duty 


to compensate for the exclusion of the low-priced 
which such tops are made. 

YARN. 
ler the Hill bill yarns would be subject to a duty of 214 
ats per pound and an additional ad valorem rate graded 
ording to value as follows: 





0 cente Per cent ad valorem. 
; mS i ae i ee = 10 
+B re ee Se ere ae ae 15 
ov ts ellen tenitacatetacs . ; pemeeireaseeees 20 


| rates, I have calculated the ad valorem equivalent of the Hiil 


The Tariff Board's recommendation that the protective duty 
on goods be ad valorem and increase with the value of the 
goods in order to protect the supposed greater proportionate 
cost of manufacturing high-priced goods has been adopted in 
framing the Hill tariff on yarn. I have shown that that assump- 
tion is incorrect. The progressive increase in the Hill protective 
rates is consequently unwarranted. The specific rate of 214 
cents per pound, giving the highest ad valorem equivalent on the 
lowest-priced yarns, serves in some measure to correct the in- 
equalities resulting from the progressive increase of the ad 
valorem rate. This correction is only partial, however, as is 
shown by the Hill ad valorem equivalents on 13 grades of 
worsted yarn quoted at Bradford, England, on March 15, 
1912: 





Ad valorem equivalent. 
Name. Price pet 
pour 

H Payn 

Per cent. | Per ce 
pO a ee $0. 32 82 | 160 
58 3-ply carpet........ es 4 =e | 153 
32s crossbred (40s)....... -beeeed ; ; 37 3 145 
2/368 crossbred (448)... <<. cccccccce an oe 4 £9 136 
2/40s crossbred (4s)... sori emealareieeere ‘ .44 (4 128 
spans CROGHNTER (508)... 2s cceccccccascs seme 18 (i 120 
2/20s crossbred (568)... .....---nccceccccee . 54 60 lil 
NI ne ne ante ech ate eins me . 65 99 
1/60s botany super (64s)....... nike ‘ 72 50 93 
2/60s crossbred (70s)........... anmnecnbed ‘ 77 48 90 
I i &2 51 87 
2/40s medium mohair. ................+.--- S4 ( SO 
1/30s super mohair. .......... naeaiaees 1.16 43 73 





The irregularity of rates and preponderance of duty on low- 
priced materials, with which we have become familiar, are illus- 
trated again by the application of the Hill and Payne rates on 
these worsted yarns. The list fails to show the full extent of 
the irregularity, however, because it dees not include the low- 
priced carded woolen yarns made of mixtures of wool and by- 
products. 


TARIFF ON CLOTHS, 


The Hill bill imposes a compound duty on cloths, knit goods, 
and felts. The specific rate is 25 cents per pound on goods val- 
ued at not more than 40 cents per pound, and 26 cents on goods 
valued at more than 40 cents. The ad valorem rates are gradu- 
ated according to value as follows: 


Per cent ad valorem 


Not over 40 cents etesestiinlinds a Sin cualitane . 30 
40 to 60 cents a = ; 3h 
60 to 80 cents_-. ‘nt +0) 
80 cents to $1 ‘ ’ 15 
$1 to $1.50 és : ss nO 
Over $1.50 . 55 


These rates, so far as they apply to felts and knit goods, are 
not in accordance with the report of the Tariff Board, for the 
board made no report on these goods. The limitation of the spe- 
cific rates to the wool contained in the goods is, in the case of 
cloths as well as yarn, in disregard of the opinions of the Tariff 
Board, page 626: 


Goods made with a cotton warp and wool weft may be easily recog 
nized and rated; but it frequently happens that both warp and weft 
ontain more or less of cheaper materials There are, of course, well 
known and simple tests for discovering the cotton content of a fabric, 
but their application to imported cloths in the customhouse would in- 
vyolve considerable difficulties. Moreover, there is no test known that 
will disclose the proportion of noils, s ldy, mungo, etc., to new wool 
in many varieties of fabrics. Dif Itic f this kind, however. could 
be partly overcome by graduating t! pensat y. duty a ling to 
the value of the fabric. 


The Hill bill evidently contemplated confining the specific d 
to the wool fiber in a fabric, regardless of whether the fiber was 


new wool. wool by-products, or reclaimed wool. The 25-cent 
rate on goods valued at not more than 40 cents per pound is but 
a pretense of accepting the graduated compensatory duty recom- 
mended by the board, because the reduction of 1 cent a pound 
from the regular rate is negligible, so far as the professed object 


is concerned. 


The sliding scale of ad valorem duties is in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board. We have se that this 
recommendation is based on a false assumption regarding the 
proportionate cost of manufacturing goods of different values. 


If 55 per cent ad valorem is required for protection on goods 
valued at more than $1.50 per pound, that rate is necessary on 
goods valued at Igss than $1.50 per pound 

In order to illustrate the operation of the Hill rates on differ- 
ent grades of cloths and to afford a comparison with the Payne 
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and Payne rates for 34 fabrics, 17 of which are taken from the 
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CARPETS AND RUGS. 

The Hill bill provides for rugs an ad valorem duty of -50 per 
cent; for carpets, 30 per cent. These rates are in disregard of 
the recommendation of the President and the Tariff Board (hast 
ad valorem rates, increasing as the value increases, should hoe 


adopted in order to provide adequate protection for the sup- 
posed higher proportionate cost of manufacturing high-priced 


goods. And these straight ad valorem rates, according to the 


| evidence I have submitted, are the best form of a tariff on woo! 


report, pages 660, 704, and 705: 
' 
| Ad valorem equiv- 
ae Der cont alent. 
pound wool. ” 
| Hill. Payne. 
Per cent Per cent 
No. 14 $0.35 101 144 
I 128 80 &3 153 | 
24 47 90 | 14 
\ 51 67 €9 | 13 
A 2 71 14 41 12 
} OO gl 14 
\ 97 16 5 12 
A 5 638 47 ; 11 
A 561 656 () 60 11 
\ . 663 §24 61 110 
\ S4 1 61 102 
&R 75 1 
i SO 73 110 
{ 955 a2 101 
) 993 71 | 99 
A fe 1.015 68 67 | 98 
A 2 1.05 75 97 
1) 1.07 74 06 
\ 1.214 61 63 91 
| 1.28 61 62 91 
D 1. 295 70 88 
1. 404 €9 87 
| 1. 419 68 86 
M bO8 bicsice 68 85 
B 1. 448 68 85 
N 1. 496 67 S4 
G 1. 557 72 | 83 
A 1. 587 71 | 82 
kK 1. 587 71 | 82 
I ROR A imitciniie 71 | 82 
J 1. 685 70 Sl 
Eads ke chbbedoueaes eductakshateweon hess as 69 79 
C. 1. 896 69 78 
L, 1.99 68 78 


The limitation of the Hill specifie duty to the wool content of | 


the cloth has resulted in a marked decrease of the ad valorem 
equivalents on the 11 fabrics containing cotton. The list, how- 
ever, exhibits the Same general features that were evident in 
the case of partly manufactured goods, namely, wide variations 
and the highest rates on goods of the lowest price, these being 
the results of the flat specific rate. These 34 fabrics do not in- 
clude samples of that important class of low-priced goods made 
of mixtures of wool and wool by-products. On such goods the 
full Hill specific rate would apply and, by reason of the low 
valuation and excess of the compensatory duty, ad valorem 
equivalents higher than any shown in the above fist would be 
the result. The Hill tariff on blankets is based on a system of 
compound duties similar to those on cloths, so the criticism of 
the latter applies equally well to the former. 

CARPET 


The Hill bill provides for a specific duty of 7 cents a pound on 
wool imported in the grease, and 19 cents if imported 
scoured. We have already applied this rate (7 cents) to the 
earpet wools grown throughout the world and that application 
will illustrate the effect of the Hill rate on carpet wool. These 


WOOL. 


carpet 


wools aré light shrinking, so the effect of the Hill rate on carpet | 


wool of 19 cents a pound scoured would be to prohibit the im- 
portation of such wool in the scoured condition. The bill also 
provides that 99 per cent of the duty on carpet wool shall be re- 
funded to the producer who uses such wools in the manufacture 
of carpets, rugs, and similar goods, the intention being to give 
the carpet manufacturers free wool. The bill provides that: 

Such drawback shall be paid under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

This drawback provision would certainly be impossible of ad- 
ministration. It is impossible for any manufacturer to trace 
the wool through the mill and give proof that it has been con- 
verted into certain goods. Moreover, there are mills making 
carpet yarn for sale. How could the wool in such yarn be 
traced from spinner to dealer, from dealer to dealer, and from 
dealer or spinner to the weaver, and then through the weaving 
mill where it becomes inextricably mixed with other materials, 
wool, linen, hemp, jute, cotton? Again there are spinners mak- 
ing yarn from both carpet and other wools, which would add a 
new element of uncertainty to a task already impossible. Part 
of a lot of yarn may be converted into carpets and rugs and the 
remainder be held indefinitely in the form of yarn. And the by- 
products, how are these to be traced to their final destination in 
a carpet or into cloth for other purposes? This drawback plan 
to give the carpet manufacturer free wool does not deserve 
serious consideration. 








| lated 


| our private secretaries. 


gzoo0ds, whether the object is to provide compensation for a duty 
on the raw material or protection against a lower cost of many 


| facturing abroad. 


In order to compare the Hill and Payne rates I have calm 
the ad valorem equivalents on five grades of English 
carpets, with the results following: 


y= Ad valorem 
| Price per 


: eee alent 
. | rare 
Grade of ante | 
rade. | 27 inches |——— 
ee ie | 
at ee aicadeaa — ~_ = 
| Per cent. | P 
aT COREG WHI. Shin Soni banteha Metal £0. 30 | 30 
ee rs - 60 | 30 
a rae a ae 60 | 30 } 
RFE ce - 90 | 30 , 
gg eS ee eee ree 1.40 | 30 


The irregularity of the Payne rates, with the highest duty on 
the lowest-priced goods, are features of the Payne equivalents, 
the effect of the specific duties per square yard, whereas the 
Hill rates are uniform, bearing ,equally on all grades in pro- 
portion to their respective vaiucs. 

In conclusion I desire to express my keen regret at having 
found the statements of fact in the report deficient and the con- 
clusions generally erroneous. The Tariff Board’s work on 
Schedule K may, nevertheless, serve a useful purpose by awa! 
ening interest in a question of great importance, provided the 
real character of the investigation is clearly understood. 

Boston, Mass., April 27, 1912. 
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SPEECH W 


ROBERT FOWLER, x 


ILLINOIS, 


HON. H. 


OF 
In tHe House or Representatives, lik 
Friday, May 8, 1912. re; 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the stat 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 24025) | 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expen: 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1013, and 
purposes— 8} 


Mr. FOWLER said: ' 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Here we are at it again, with a joker amend oi 
ment to an appropriation bill, for the purpose of increisils ar 
our salaries. You say that it is not an attempt to increase 0! 
sularies, but that it is only intended to increase the s 
I grant that on the face of the amend 
ment it would seem that that is its purpose, yet behind it es 
the interest of the Representative whe seeks to nieke bs . 
private secretary the go-between in order to conceal the 
purpose of this amendment—the increase of our own sitll 
It will be remembered that the law makes an allow:nce “ 
$1,200 a year to each Member of Congress for clerk ! 
addition to his own salary. It is now proposed to 
this amount to $2,000 in violation of the law. While | (hs : 
that the salary of the Members is large enough—aye, tvo lars 
and that the law allowing an additional $1,200 is bad les 


tion, yet while the law stands on the statute books [I con's Cig} 
that Congress has the power to appropriate that amou!l this 
ally for clerk hire, but I deny the right of Congress |” BY m1 
beyond the law and appropriate any sum in excess 0! this pre of 
vision, I care not however small the amount may Oe. 4 thar 


attention is called to the fact that Congress appropriated =!" , 
last year for this purpose, and that the Members are now ©°' in 
ing that amount out of the Treasury to pay their priv: 


sec 








ee 


es. While that is true, yet I hold that the appropriation 
<s of $1,200 can not be justified. We are pledged to a 
onomy, and we shoyld also be pledged to a strict adher- 
the provisions of the law, so that none of our acts 
have the appearance of reckless and high-handed 
on. 
\lir. MADDEN. If this bill carries does the gentleman pro- 
take that extra $500 and put it in his pocket? 
\lr FOWLER. It is $S00 instead of $500. 
[ADDEN. Do you propose to put that extra $800 in 


C1 


FOWLER. I am not going to do anything to-day except 
to get you to vote against this salary-grab amendment. 
it L am going to do, and that is what every Member 
House ought to do. Vote against it. 
DIXEN. My colleague forgot to say that we are also 
| $125 each session for stationery and also an enormous 
for mileage. 
Mr. FOWLER. Certainly I know that; and I am going to 
t unanimouss consent to extend my remarks and get 
n the Recorp. [Laughter.] 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
ic CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
ague? 


Mr. FOWLER. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. CANNON. The gentleman states now that the amount | 


led for clerk hire, as authorized by law, is $1,200? 
Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 
Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is correct. For several years 


ippropriation was $1,500. For this year has the gentleman | 


aiken his extra $300? [Laughter.) 

Mr. FOWLER. That increased appropriation was made by 

Re ican Congress while you were Speaker of the House. 
ighter.] 


Mr. LANGLEY. Is that the reason you accept it? [Laugh- 


Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I regard my private secre 
y as betng worth as much as any other man’s private sec- 


Mr. LANGLEY. He is worth $2,000, I have no doubt. 
Mr. FOWLER. And for that reason I have allowed him the 
unt of the appropriation. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, I am told that the proposed increase is too | 


to make a fuss about: that the cost of living is so high in 
gion that our poor clerks need the increase to live 

I am well aware of the high cost of living every- 
but that is no reason why we should violate the law. 
rdo I agree that it isa small thing. There are 395 Mem- 


hers of this House and 96 Members of the Senate. If we in- | 


salary of our clerks the Senate will make at least a 
ase in the salary of their clerks. It will amount to 
n $800,000 in the House alone for 1 year and for 10 
it will amount to more than $3,000,000. The question of 
unt is not all that is involved. The question of the 
‘of this House is at stake. ; 





The amount of the proposed increase, $800, is a much larger 
1 than our forefathers received as Members of Congress 
ighting out the-battles of self-government. They were 
with $6 a day during the session, which in many in- 

eS amounted to much less than $800. During the short 
which is about three months, their salaries did not 

to much more than $500 a year. They had no secre- 
Wash 


+1 


ngton, while we have both clerks and offices furnished 
expense of the people. 
Chairman, after the work of construetive government 
finished by our forefathers a period of administrative 
set in which lasted for many years, during which 
vas deeply interested and busily engaged in conquer- 
oping a new country and establishing a new civ- 
But few changes were made in their salaries for 
half a century. But, Mr. Chairman, shortly after 
the Mexican War, flushed with the acquisition of a 
h of new territory, many of our people, more espe- 
aristocratic class, grew weary over the old order of 
ngs d by a systematic combination they were able to 
» the political horizon of the times the awful visage 
sCYernment Known as government for the exploitation of 


rity of the Members of Congress became thoroughly 


th the new order of things and boldly placed on the | any salary. 














It was not until the 16th day of August, 1856, that | 


1 had to pay for their own quarters while remaining | 


i 
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statute books the first real salary-grab law, increasing the sal- 
ary of the Members of both Houses to $3,000 and the salary of 
the Speaker to $6,000. It is true that on the 19th day of 
March, 1816, Congress passed a law, increasing the salary of 
the Members of both Houses from $6 a day during the session 
to $1,500, and the salary of the Speaker to $3,000 a year, but 
the people were so wrought up over this radical change that 
Congress was forced to repeal the law on the 6th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1817, within less than one year after its passage 

On the 22d day of January, 1818, Congress enacted a law 
fixing the salary of the Members of both Houses at $8 per day 
and that of the Speaker at $16 per day, which practically re 
mained the law until the 16th day of August, 1856. The Civil 
War gave capital a splendid opportunity to organize into gi 
gantic corporations, which was the real beginning of govern 
ment for the exploitation of the people. Many scandals have 
grown out of their domination in national affairs. They have 
controlled the election of every President since the death of 
Lincoln and have steadily increased in wealth and power until 
to-day the directorate of one corporation, the United States 
Steel Trust—23 men—now control the business interests of other 
corporations with a capital stock of more than $30,000,000,000, 

In keeping with the spirit of the new order of things, on the 
28th day of July, 1866, Congress passed an act increasing their 
salaries to $5,000 and that of the Speaker to $8,000 a year rhe 
Civil War had brought about high prices, and they had a good 
excuse to appeal to the people that it was only just and proper 
to give the lawmakers of the Nation a salary commensurate 


| with the prices of the times. But within a few years the tide 


changed and a lower level of prices ruled, yet the Members of 
Congress sought to dignify their salary again by another in- 
crease, so, on the 3d of March, 1873, they passed a law increas- 
ing it to $7,500 and that of the Speaker of the House to $10,000 
a year. This sudden and unwarranted increase was resented by 
the people throughout the land, and at the next election many of 
the old and leading Members were defeated at the polls and 
forever relegated to political oblivion, and justly so, in my 
opinion. New blood was now injected into the veins of Congress 
by the election of new men from every quarter of the country, 
who repealed the edious salary-grab act within less than a year 
after its passage, to wit, on the 20th day of January, 1874, and 
fixed their salary at $5,000 and that of the Speaker at $8,000 a 
year 

The resentment of the people was so pronounced against big 
salaries for big men that no Congress dared to tinker with th 
dangerous business for more than 80 years. However, in the 
course of time the «raze of big money for big men gained the 
ascendancy and hovered over the Nation like the dreadful dark- 
ness on a weary night, and our lawmakers again sought to 
dignify their salary by another increase by fixing it at $7,500 
and that of the Speaker of the House at $12,000 a year. Be- 






sides this, two magnificent stone buildings, costing more than 
| $5,000,000 each, have been erected as the home of Members of 


Congress, so that each Member is now furnished with a well- 
equipped office, supplied with costly furniture, a telephone. hot 
and cold water, and everything necessary for his comfort and 
convenience. Besides this, be has an ample allowance for 
traveling expenses and stationery, with an allowance of $1,200 
a year for clerk hire. 

In the face of all this, Mr. Chairman, it is now proposed by 
this amendment to leap into the Treasury of the United States 
again to the tune of more than $300,000 for the next year, and 
that, too, without any ‘legal authority. The patience of the 
people, the patience of the people! How long will you tax 
it? Have you counted the cost? Just such high-handed deeds 
have been very expensive to Members of Congress in the past, 
costing them their seats in this beautiful Hall. What the 
people have done they can and will be likely to do again. Go 
slow, boys, go slow. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of the American Congress recei 
more than twice as much as that paid to the members of 


other legislative body in the world. The senators d deputies 
of the French Parliament receive only 15,000 frances nl 

which is equal to $2,895,in our money. The members of 

German Reichtag receive 3,000 marks for the sess WW h 
amounts to $714 in our money, which is less t! ; 
what we get. The members of the Russian D ! 0 
rubles, or $5.15, per day during the session. The bers of the 
lower house of the British Parliament receive £1 r $1,948, 
per year, which is a little more than o1 f \ t 1 vet. 
This is by act of August, 1911. Formerly they did t uny 


salary, and the House of Lords do not and never have received 
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Mr. Chairman, the salary of the Vice President and President 
have not been neglected by our lawmakers. On examination it 




















































































Vice President was reduced to $8,000 a year. 
{f February, 1907, it was raised to 
stands, being the same as the salary of the Speaker of the 
House. By the act of March 4, 1909, the salary of the President 
was increased to $75,000 annually, which is the present salary. 

Mr. Chairman, let us now turn to the changes which have 
been made in the salary of the members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States from time to time. By the act of Septem- 


On the 26th day 
$12,000 a year, where it now 


On the conferenc 
ing pensions to 
in the Civil W 





Congresses have passed three salary-grab acts, two of which 
the people permitted to stand, and the other the people recalled 
by forcing Congress to repeal it within less than a year after 
its passage. Republican Congresses have passed six salary-grab 


I come to ye 


the President, and one for the President alone, all of which the 


| pride of his y« 


people have permitted to stand except one, and they recalled 
it within less than a year after its passage, and at the same | jpercies of 


: an 
time they 


beware! 

If the same ratio of increase should be maintained during the 
next hundred years as has taken place during the past hundred 
years the salaries of the offices which we have examined will be 
about as follows at the close of the twentieth century: 


recalled a big bunch of Congressmen. Beware boys, 


patriotic acts 
great beyond, 





apg Army will be 
Some of these Seures seem odd and } rever weed, but it is brought ) 


about because the ratio of increase is not uniform. The in- ee mane 
crease in the salary of the Speaker of the House is nearly | 2 ME geen 
twenty times what was first allowed, while the increase in the 
salary of the Vice President is only a little less than two and 


one-half times what was fixed by the first act of C ongress deal- 
ing with this subject. I presume that none of us will be 
Members of this House at that time 

What is true of the increase in these salaries is true, more or 
less, as to the increase in salaries of the heads of departments 
and other high stations of office and trust, both in military and 
civil affairs. Just how long public opinion will wink at it or 
tolerate it is very hard to tell. We do know one thing, however, 
and that this: When public opinion becomes thoroughly 
aroused it sweeps everything before it like a mighty hurricane, 
leaving death and destruction in its wake. Keep your ears to 
the political ground, boys; keep your ears to the political ground. 
I have offered an amendment to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], which provides for an 
appropriation of $1,200 for clerk hire, which is in harmony with 
the law. I can see no reason why it should not pass. I am sure 
that no one can give any reason for supporting the original 
amendment, because there is no law for it. I feel quite sure 
that public opinion will not indorse an appropriation of $2,000, 


of the Union 
his life. 


nor is it what 


the obligation 
true, no 


is 


whelming 


United States d 


month. 
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IN THE 


preservation of human rights among the nations of the ear 


acts, two for members of the Supreme Court, three for Mem- out to all the 
hers of Congress, all of which included the salary of the | tne earth. tha 
Speaker of the House, two of which included the salary of | defenders in tl 
the Vice President, and one of which included the salary of | 


| tress and need; 


when the evening time of life shall come, 


. This is not a matter of charity. 


| obligation long since due them. 
is an added argument in favor of such an increase, a 
there is not a single patriotic taxpayer’in all this land 
would not gladly contribute his part toward giving 
Army at least $1 per day during the bala! 


Representatives here é 
better than the present law, and tends in a measure to disc! 


issue is ever settled until 
serve notice here and now that this fight will go on unt)! 
right has finally triumphed and the national debt to tf! I 
soldiers has been paid in its entirety. 

The old Sherwood bill that passed this House by an o\' 
vote provided pensions as follows 


discharged therefrom, 
to such rules and regufations as the Secretary of the Interior m4 
vide, be placed on the 


$m 


Pensions. 


will be seen that several very important increases have been 

made. The Vice President's salary was originally fixed at SPEECH x 

$5.000 a year and that of the President was fixed at $25,000 a 

year. This was by the act of Congress, September 24, 1789. — 

By the act of March 3, 1873, the salary of the Vice President T NT {HORA WH NI Tt Vv 
was raised to $10,000 and the President’s was raised to $50,000 ii O N . G K O R G K A » N hi K L a \ ’ 
per year. On the 20th day of January, 1874, the salary of the OF KANSAS, 


House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 10, 1912, 
e report on the bill (H. R. 1) entitled “An act grant. 


» certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who seryed 
ar and the War with Mexico.” 


Mr. NEELEY said: 


ber 23, 1789, the salary of the Chief Justice was fixed at $4,000, Mr. SPEAKER: It may seem unusual to some that the son of 
and that of the justices was fixed at $3,500 annually. On the] a Confederate soldier should raise his voice and ast his vote 
20th day of February, 1819, these salaries were increased to | in favor of more liberal pensions, but I am glad of the op; yr 
$5,000 for the Chief Justice and $4,000 for the justices. No | tunity to do so and to know that it meets with the hearty 
changes were made thereafter for more than 50 years. On the | approval of the ex-Confederate himself. @ 
sd of March, 1873, an act of Congress was passed increasing My grandfather on my mother’s side, now long since dead, 
the salary of the Chief Justice to $10,500 and that of the | was a Union soldier and was wounded in battle: my wife's 
justices to $10,000 a year, and, again, on the 18th day of father was a Union soldier, and will get an increase of pensi n 
March, in 1904, Congress passed another act increasing the | under the terms of this bill: I had two uncles who served in 
salary of the Chief Justice to $13,000 and that of the justices | the Union Army and a number of other relatives who saw 
to $12,500, which are the present salaries. service with my father in the Confederate Army; a great 
Mr. Chairman, just what Congress will do in the future | uncle of mine yielded up his life before Monterey, under the 
relative to increasing salaries of big offices, I presume can not be | tropical skies of Old Mexico, where he went with Gen. Taylo: 
foretold definitely. But, if we may judge the future by the past, | to plant the Stars and Stripes on the citadel of the Montezumas: 
it is reasonable to suppose that many increases will be made and and a great-grandfather of mine left his bones somewhere on 
Intnhy more attempted to be made. Whether any of them will | some of the hills of South Carolina, where he fought under 
stand will depend upon the temper of the people. Democratic | Morgan for the establishment of this Government and ihe 


th 


yu, my friends, and felicitate you and the Dem 


cratic Party that you have risen above the prejudices that gr 
out of the great 


Civil War, and are willing that it shall go 
people of this country, and to all the nati 

t the Federal Government will not forsa! 
1eir old age and in the time of their grea'est dis 
that it will not send a man forth in ti 
sung manhood to battle for its preservation and, 
commit him 
neglected and forgotten 


almshouse to die, 


We are sometimes prone to forget the valorous deeds 


of men until after they have passed into 
when we sing pans of praise and vene! 


memory of the departed, but our Government has established « 
system of compensation for such service, based upon the se! 


Salar f the President $295 000 rendered, that has become a fixed national policy, and Is 

Salary o e ak eat ett aes tedden be ei te a de 220, . > ty 

Salary of Spe oe enna eee *504, 000 | to lessen the obligation to its citizenship, who by their 

Pee? Oe MeN RO i ci _.. 75,000 | fices have made the existence of our Government possib I 

Salary of the ‘Chi ey — oe Court_- ede - 7 | believe that it is the duty of the Federal Government to ! 
ilar > s » ¢ 2 p 42. Of | e.8 : Re, al 2%, 

Salary OF Mice Peeeagmantce Of the Supreme Court--—------- 42-400 | such provision for its defenders that every soldier of the | 


in comfort for the balance 
It 
right and only a partial payment of the n 
The increased cost of 
rd 


maintained 


ic 9 


every § 


This bill is not all that the friends of liberal pensions des 


the old soldiers had a right to expect, and (' 
a right to demand, but it is a great « 


While t! 
right, and } 


our Nation owes its defenders. 
it is settled 


That any person who served in the military or naval servic 


uring the late Civil War, and who has been ho! 
shall, upon making proof of such facts ac 


ension roll and be entitled to receive 2 | 


but, on the other hand, will condemn it in bitter terms. If you | as follows: For a service of 90 days or more and less than 6 mo"! “4 
wast to be right and save your scalps, vote for my amendment | $15 per } for a service of 6 —— or — and less 

o the amendment ree its 20 1 5 mont 20 per month; for a service of 9 months or mort 

as the amendment, boys; vote for it and save the honor of this | than 1 year, $25 per month; for a service of 1 year or more, § 





a 





rhis bill went to a Republican Senate, where it was so 
n ated that it was necessary, if the old veterans secured any 
honefits at all, for it to go to conference, and after our con- 
ferees had battled for some weeks, the best that can be obtained 
e soldier— 
; reached the age of 62 years and served 90 days, $13 per month ; 
ths, $13.50 per month; one year, $14 per month; one and a | 
irs, $14.50 per month; two years, $15 per month; two and a 
irs, $15.50 per month; three years or over, $16 per month. In | 
; h person bas reached the age of 66 years and served 90 days, 
€ month; six months, $15.50 per month; one year, $16 per 
, one and a half years, $16.50 per month; two years, $17 per 
two and a half year $18 per month; three years or over, $19 | 
‘nth. In ease such person has reached the age of 70 years and 
oO days, $18 per month; six months, $19 per month; one 
0 per month; one and a half years, $21.50 per month; two 
<23 per month; two and a half years, $24 per month; three 
ver, $25 per month. In ease such person has reached the age 
ears and served 90 days, $21 per month; six months, $22.50 | 
h: one year, $24 per month; one and a half years, $27 per 
mont two years or over, $30 per month. That any person who served | 
military or naval service of the United States during the Civil | 
\\ nd received an honorable discharge, and who was wounded in | 
r in line of duty and is now unfit for manual labor by reason 
1 who from disease or other causes incurred in line of duty 
» if his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, shall 
the maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month, 
regard to length of service or age. 
rhere was a time when the question of party fealty was of | 
SI importance, but the age of political seftimentalism is 


nd the age of political reason is here. The spirit of 
t e is stronger than it has ever been before, and our people 
ne to understand that they are patriots before they are 
hing that benefits me is almost sure to benefit my Re- 
» neighbor, and the man who stands highest in the esti- 
of the American people to-day is he who is the most 
( of the rights of others, the most liberal and broad- 
in his views on all questions of national import. The 
‘yidence ef this liberality and broadness of view 


Pie ¢ 





found in the vote taken on the passage of this bill at 

first passed the House and was sent to the Senate, 
e after vote was cast by the Representatives of States 
ded from the Union at the beginning of the Civil War, 
ow gizd to contribute their share toward discharging 


ns of the Federal Government to those who pre- 
Union of the States. 
that political parties were created for convenience in 
tration of Government, and that it is just as essen- 
a political party keep its promises as that the private 
] keep The political party that does not 
th with the people and fulfill its obligations, that does 
rd loyalty to the Nation’s ideals and discountenance 


is 


his. 


shall 


g » right to exist. 
er is a nonpartisan. He is a creature of the mo- 
blic enemy, who preys upon the Democrat, the Re- | 
d the Socialist alike, and should be suppressed by 
i of all parties without regard to who he is or | 


iims to do or represent. The man who purchases his 
e Nation’s Legislature is on a par with the man who 
t by political trickery and without regard to the peo- 
shes. The man who uses his position to steal from the 
store is as much a public enemy as the man who uses 
to increase a tariff schedule and line his own 
with legalized plunder. 
‘rapidly getting away from the hide boundisms of the 
nd are coming to understand that the enemies of na- 
must be driven from all the parties of law- 
and liberty-loving men. We have come to know that 


sition 


progress 


1 not represent the interests and the people and that the | 


1 


| not be plundered for the benefit of the few. 

\ good government is an instrument of service to its people, 
s existence can be justified only in proportion to the bene- 

t is able to confer. No government of modern times has 

€ i any privileges that were not either voluntarily yielded 


Sit 
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| their loyalty to the Union in their declining days. 
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and that they had but to assert themselves to accomplish any 
end desired, they chose the triumpks of patriotism and peace 
rather than the success of any personal ambition. 

My friends, hardly had the last shot been fired when the 
Union soldier began divide the contents of his haversack 
with his Confederate brother, and to-day they dwell together in 
peace and contentment, vying with each other in the display of 
The turbu- 
lence of other days has been replaced by the content of reunited 


io 


| friendships, until now there is no North, South, East or West, 


but every section of this great land of ours is animated with 
the same desire for the perpetuity of the Government of our 


fathers. 
No more do they hear the long roll of the warlike drum 


| calling them to battle in freedom’s name; no more do they hear 


the sharp command to fall into line or to charge. The men who 
beat the long roll, the men who fell into line, the men who led 
the charge, are rapidly being gathered to their fathers. Side by 
side the Blue and the Gray now sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking in a soil dedicated and consecrated to the holiest ideals 


| of government, and there they await the command of the great 


Commander in Chief of the Hosts of the Universe on the resur- 
rection morning. 


Unveiling of Tablet to the Memory of Alexander Hamilton 
Stephens, of Georgia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES @&. EDWARDS, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, June 21, 
Mr. EDWARDS said: 
Mr. SreaKer: Under the leave 


1912. 


granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include as a part of my remarks an 
address delivered by Hon. Wit1am G. BRANTLEY on the ocea- 


sion of the unveiling of a tablet to the memory of Alexander 
Hamilton Stephens, of Georgia, by the Confederate Memorial 
Literary Society, in Richmond, Va., May 1912. 

The address is as follows: 


"Oo 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON STEPHENS. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, for myself, I acknowl! 
edge at the outset of my remarks my indebtedness for and 


appreciation of the invitation that brings me here, and for the 
honorable position that for the moment is mine. For my Stace, I 
thank you for this occasion—for this signal honoring at tl: 
hands of those so worthy, the memory of Georgia’s great and 
illustrious son—Alexander Hamilton Stephens. He sank into 
his last sleep in the governor's mansion in the city of Atlanta 
on Sunday, March 4, 1883, but the things he did yet live, e+ 

evidenced by this assembiage. One generation has der! 
another and more than a decade of summer’s sun and winfer’s 
cold has passed by since praise could thrill or ce¢ 


Siccese 


nsure pain him 
or earthly honors attract or concern him. He sleeps the sleep 
of the just, eternal in his repose, and there is naught that 
we to-day can do that will add to or take from the glory of 
his fame, securely written, as it is, upon the imperishable 
records of his country and in the hearts of his countrymen. 
That which we now do honors not him; it honors us, for it 


shows that we revere, respect, and love the memory of an hon 
orable, useful, and great life that was given to the serviee of 


| country and humanity. 


To me has been assigned the impossible task of placing before 
your mental vision within the limits of a brief speech the story 
of a life that extended a little over the allotted three score 
years and ten—that commenced on February 11, 1812, and 
ended on March 4, 1883—that was full of wonderful and eeas 
less activities, that played an heroic part amidst the scenes of 





u ts people or taken from them by force, and it has been 
the oud boast of the American people that our Government 
= ‘1 our citizenship have cooperated in preserving to the people 
(le sreatest measure of individual liberty consistent with a 
strong central Government. 

_ itis one of the prides of our system that with no prior train- 
is over 2,213,000 men were called from the avocations of civil 
‘te to the restraints of military service, served their various 
terms with eredit and distinction, and at the close of the war 
wer absorbed by the body of our citizenship without creating 
= = sturbance or interfering in the slightest degree with the 
ual course of affairs. This vast body of trained soldiers were 
oe . backbone of the Government, without which it could 


- abd knowing as they did that it was at their mercy 








| 


the most stirring period in our country’s history, and that nobly 
acted and suffered amid the woes of the saddest tragedy that 
ever came to a great people. 

Well might I shrink from entering upon the task 


before me, 


for had I the power to paint in living words the picture of this 
life, eternal would be my fame. 
The task, however, is simpler than it seems, for to-day I 


am not to paint—I am but to stand as the index hand pointing 
you to the real picture of this life, already made and pressed 
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deep and plain and clear in all its luminous beauty and com- 
pleteness upon the heart of every southern patriot; nay, more, 
upon the heart of every American patriot who has studied the 
lives of those illumining the pages of his country’s history. 

We but to draw aside the curtain of time to feast our 
eyes upon this picture, and this we reverently do, not only in 
loving remembrance of him who is gone, not only to give honor 
where honor is due, but that we may draw therefrom inspira- 
tion, courage, and strength with which to fight to victory our 
own life’s battles and with which to meet and solve the many 
vexatious problems that bestrew and beset our way. 

fhe second century in the life of the American Republic— 
in the life of government by the people as we know and under- 
stand the term——has, like its predecessor, brought to the Ameri- 
can citizen problems grave and great, some of which now press 
upon us for wise solution. Problems have ever been an inci- 
dent to our Government since first 
in the century that is gone they led to bickering and strife and 
cruel and bloody war. In the century that is before us an in- 
serutable Providence has not yet revealed what they 
tined to bring forth. This much we know 


have 


are des- 


it came into existence, and | he served during the life of the Southern Confederacy as 


that government by | 


the people was not easy to obtain and has not been easy to | 
maintain. This much we fear, that as we become further and 
further removed from its origin, further and further removed 
from the influence of the fathers whose genius planned and 


whose daring declared it, the more difficult it will be to main- | 


tain it. We look back upon our history and the history of the 
world and we learn that happy are the free people who do not 
forget how they became free; that wise are the free people 
who living to-day not forget the mistakes of yesterday 
nor that a to-morrow is coming; and that fortunate are the free 
people who have the life of an Alexander Hamilton Stephens 
to study, to emulate, and to learn wisdom from. 

Limitations of time prevent us at this hour from casting 
more than a swift glance at the life of Mr. Stephens and the 
times in which he was most active, but a glance, however hur- 
ried, will show that 
ange he lived surrounded by problems greater than fall to the 
lot.of the majority of mankind. Problems he had of health 
and life, of education and sustenance, and in addition to those 
he was called upon to unravel the problems of the people— 
problems of State and Nation, some of them involving the life 
and death of the Republic itself. We of to-day who are thought- 
fully concerned for the future of our Government must stand 
afraid of some of the problems confronting us, but when we 
how nobly and heroically, how whole-heartedly and un- 
selfishly Mr. Stephens applied himself to the solution of his 
problems, we must gather courage and inspiration with which 
to move to the solution of ours. 

At the very threshold of his life, as it were, we can imagine 
with what yearning he looked out upon that broad field of men- 
tal endeavor and intellectual achievement so ably filled by him 
in later years, and of how far away it must then have seemed 
to him. 


do 


See 


nnd of influential friends, how could he ever reach the coveted 
field? His problem was to reach it, and how well he solved 
this problem is written forever in the history of his State and 
country. 

The craving for mental stimulus, early developed, led him as 
the result of attendance upon Sunday school to become deeply 
interested in the stories of the Old Testament, and this in turn 
led certain benevolent parties to undertake his preparation and 
education for the Presbyterian ministry. We know not the 
glorious result that might have come to humanity and the 
church had he become a minister of God, but we do know that it 
was the purpose to see him in that sacred calling that gave to 
the world one of its purest and wisest statesmen. It was as an 
incident to his preparation 
name of Hamilton. He had been christened simply Alexander 
Stephens, but in honor of his teacher, Alexander Hamilton Web- 
ster, he became Alexander Hamilton Stephens. It required two 
years of study and of earnest thought and prayer at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia to convince him that he was not called to 
preach the Gospel, but, once convinced, he promptly notified his 
benefactors of the conclusion he had reached, and in keeping 
with his ever high sense of honor and obligation he tendered 
to them, in satisfaction of the debt he owed, his little patrimony 
of $400 that had but recently come to him from his father’s 
estate. This tender meant, had it been accepted, the sacrifice 
of his college career, but fortunately for him and for the people 
then and now the sacrifice was not allowed, and he was permit- 
ted to complete his college course, which he did with honor to 
himself and the university, and later he repaid to the last 
farthing the debt he had assumed, 


for college that he adopted the | 


from tottering childhood to tottering old | 


| old 
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His subsequent career as teacher and law student and lawyer. 
struggling against poverty and disease, making up in brain and 
will power what nature had denied him in body, is the magi 
story of success, the story of the man unafraid, the story of tie 
triumph of mind over matter, for it is to be recorded that de. 
spite his many and serious handicaps he marched steadily on- 
ward and upward, until he had climbed to the summit of re. 
nown and power as a great and successful lawyer. 

His public career commenced in 1856, when he was elected to 
the Georgia Legislature, and it did not end until death claimed 
him for its own in 1883. He took his place among the states. 
men of before the war and again among the statesmen of after 
the war, for he served in Congress from 1843 to 1859, when he 
voluntarily retired, and again from 1873 to 1882, when he agyin 
retired, this time to become governor of Georgia, in which 
office he died. Between his two periods of service in Conger 


Vice President, and following the fall of the Confederacy le 


| was elected to the Senate of the United States, but denied a 


seat therein. When not in office he was busy with his pen, and 
wrote his Constituional View of the War Between the 
the greatest defense of the cause of the South that has 
been written. He also wrote a history of the United Si! s 
and for a period of time edited and published a daily news 
paper. 

Other honors than those he actually received were from ti: 
to time urged upon him. He was importuned to stand for t 
Presidency of the United States and for the Presidency of 
Confederacy. Admirers also wanted to see him Speaker of 
National House of Representatives, but he declined to « 
for ary of these honors. A Cabinet portfolio was more than 
once within his reach, but was not sought. 

When we recall his weak, frail body, the ceaseless bodi! 
he suffered, the loneliness of his life with no wife and chi 
to cluster around, bringing courage, cheer, and inspirati t 
him, we are filled with wonder and amazement at the 
place on the scroll of fame that we find his name and deeds 
scribed. Surely he had, as was many times declared, t 
“divine spark” of genius. Contemporaries said he was al! 
brains, brains in his body and limbs as well as in his head. | 
was reckoned among the ablest debaters in Congress and a 
the one most be feared in debate. But he had more 
brains—he had a heart that equaled his brains. He loved his 
fellow man. Suffering himself, he sympathized with thos 
suffered. Knowing from hard experience the straits of 1 
he felt for the poor. Having struggled for existence and | 
nition, his hand was ever extended to those who struggled 
negro declared of him that “he was kinder to dogs 
most people are to folks,” and Gen. Robert Toombs, his friend 
of a lifetime, declared that “he carried more brain and 
soul for the least flesh than any man God Almighty ever ! 

In the first period of Mr. Stephens’s congressional ser\ 


States 


to 


| was thrown into close personal relations with the great trin 
Bereft of parents, of physical strength, of health, of property, 





rate of the Senate, who were to him the elder statesmen— : 
Calhoun, and Webster. 

He was the friend and confidante of each and from th: 
learned some of the wisdom and power that he possesse | l 
wielded. He voted for Mr. Webster for President after 
Webster was dead. He served in Congress with Mr. Lincol! 
the personal friendship formed between them was not destroyed 
or shattered by the dark days of the sixties. Mr. |! 
wrote of him in 1848 in praise of a speech that he said w 
best speech of an hour’s length he had ever heard, and 
left his eyes filled with tears. 


We, of the South, speak of Mr. Stephens as our own 


justly so, and yet, both before and after the dividing li 
tween the North and South was drawn, he was a nil 


figure, and his towering intellect and lofty statesmanship | 
tional asset. Men, both North and South, can to-day be! 


and lament the fact that in our darkest days his wisdom v 
ignored and his patriotism misjudged. When passion was | 
air the vision of men was obscured and too late they 
of all that he would have saved them from. He was 5%! 
supporter of the Clay compromise of 1850, but even then \ 
prophetic vision he foresaw and declared that which was to \ 
and which he deplored—the disruption of the Union. His 
ice in the forties and fifties covered that trying period of : 
tion and unrest that culminated in civil war. No man 0! 
period more clearly saw than he the end that was to come 
no man more earnestly than he strove to avert that awfu 

He urged moderation, but men were not moderate. He 
pealed to reason, but reason would not come. He pleace: 
the Constitution, but the Constitution was denied. He )' a 


leat 


for peace, but the voice that answered was the voice of 
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\ helf century of time has rolled by since those days of passion | peril in his day was great, and the evil that was wrought is 
ind prejudice. A new era has dawned upon us and new condi- | beyond the power of words to describe; but in our day the con 
tions surround us. The dead past lies buried with all its hopes | sequences that lie hidden behind the peril that now threatens 

| aspirations, its tragedies and bitterness. The victories and | are so overwhelming in their destructiveness that, if brought to 
defeats, the courage and fear, the love and hate of that dead | light, the evils of the sixties would seem almost as nothing 
nast have all gone by. They had their day and are now no| when compared thereto. Mr. Stephens foresaw the coming 
more, save aS in our hearts we carry for time and eternity the | mastery of passion and fanaticism in the sixties. He saw that 
sacred memories of that which was good and great, grand and | a war that was fought to prevent disunion when it was won 
heroic, pure and sublime in those heroic times that tried the | resulted in disunion and that a war that was fought to estab 





very souls of men. » lish disunion when it was lost resulted in disunion being 
To-day we have our faces turned to catch the rays of the sun- | established. 
light of the future as we march onward toward the destiny But let us not make the mistake of supposing that fanaticism 


awaiting us. It is the troubles, the difficulties, and the problems | js any less irresistible now than it was then, nor make the 
of the present and future and not those of the past that now | worse mistake of meeting fanaticism with fanaticism. Mr. 


concern us. We search for wisdom and we grope for light, and | Stephens saw the fanaticism of both the North and the South, 
searching and groping we turn to the past for the lessons it | and with each he labored in vain. He witnessed the unutterable 


vives. To me a wholesome and instructive lesson is found in folly and the unspeakable horror that followed upon the defi 
the times of Mr. Stephens, for in fundamental principle I find a | ance of the Constitution, and he witnessed the woeful ruin and 
striking similarity between conditions now and conditions then. | awful destruction that came from the clash of fanaticism with 
Upon the surface these conditions are vastly different, but deep | fanaticism, the meeting of intemperance with intemperance, and 
down they are much the same. It is not to assail the patriot- | the answering of hot blood by hot blood. 

ism or conscience of any man, nor to fight anew the battles of 
old, but to reveal the almighty truth as it pulsates around.and 
about us, to the end that the mistakes of yesterday may not be- 
come the mistakes of to-day, that attention is called to the 
similarity existing. 

A government of law established by a free people and builded 
on a written constitution can not live unless the majority of 
the people are willing to honestly and patiently submit to the 
restraints imposed by law upon them. Under such a govern- 
ment the minority is helpless, save as protected by law, and 
should the majerity proceed to exercise its power unrestrained 
and uncontrolled by law, there is no law and no government 
sive the despotie and arbitrary will of the majority. In the 
times of Mr. Stephens it was for the rights of the minority 
under the Constitution that he first pleaded. It was for the 
litintenance of our Government of law that he argued and 
against a government by the unrestrained majority that he pro- 
iested. His appeals and protests were unheeded, and there 

ime anarchy, war, bloodshed, and untold suffering. The his- | 
tory of this period admonishes us in the midst of our problems | 
of to-day to be patient and forbearing, to be wise and concilia- | 
tory, and to cling fast to our only bulwark and refuge—the z f . : 
Constitution of the land. In our day there has developed a The conception of our Government that Mr. Stephens had 
school of false teachers of government. ‘They have been exceed- and urged in the days preceding the war was no born of that 
ingly active and their converts may be far greater than some of | 0CC@S!0n. It came to him almost in the beginning of his man 
us would like to believe. These teachers would get away from | hood, and was confirmed by a life of study and re flection. 
the Constitution as it now reads and would give to the ma- When he had but little more than reached his majority he 
jority the unrestrained power of the majority. They would | ™2de a Fourth of July speech, in which he denied the right of 
rule by the initiative, referendum, and recall. They would re- | South Carolina to nullify the acts of Congress and remain in 
call judicial decisions. They would in other ways strike down | the Union, but he maintained the right of South Carolina 6 
the rights of the minority and of the individual. We see signs | withdraw from the Union should the — compact of union be 
of a growing vnrest and dissatisfaction among the people, and violated. He also maintained in this speech that it was a # ul 
t isa false philosophy that would ignore them. The restraints | Philosophy to suppose that the States could be kept together by 
of the Constitution are growing irksome to some, and if they force. He later denied the right of the Northern State S to 
shall become irksome to the majority, woe unto our land! The | remain i the { nion and nullify by their “ personal-liberty 
effort of the false teachers of to-day is to bring about a de-| !@ws the Constitution and laws of Congress; but he always 
parture from a representative form of government and go back- | ™@intained that, under the Constitution, a sovereign State had 
ward to a pure democracy, and the reason therefor, if reason | the right to withdraw from the Union if the “compact ” should 
exists, is that those who are making the effort have grown res- | b€ Violated. It is a most interesting fact in his life, howev 
tive under the restraint of law. that while always advocating the right of secession he never 

In the day of Mr, Stephens the appeal to disregard the Con- | 24vocated the exercise of the right. In 1851, while the spirit 
stitution and let the majority rule was justified because of the | Of Secession was rife in Georgia, as previously it had been in 
slavery of the black man. many Northern States, he strongly supported the Unionist 

In the mouths of the agitators and demagogues of to-day it | Party, and in 1860 he made a memorable speech against seces 
is justified, because the “ interests,” the capitalistic “ classes,” | Sion before the Georgia secession convention, in w hich he de- 
have enslaved the “ masses.” | clared that he was opposed to secession as au remedy against 

in the one case it was the slavery of the negro, in the other | “®uticipated aggressions,” and that “the point of resistance 
the slavery of the white man. In the one case it was the truth, | Should be the point of aggression. He deciared his belief 
and in the other it is not, but in each case it is the Constitution | “that it is to the interest of all the States to be and remain 
that is assailed and the unrestrained right of the majority that | United under the Constitution of the United States, with a 
is invoked. faithful performance by each of its constitutional obligations.” 

In Mr. Stephens’s day the Constitution was arraigned as a | He admitted that Georgia had just cause for grievance, but he 
~ covenant with hell,” because it protected the slaveholder in urged that secession was not the remedy. He | roposed a safer 
his slave, and in our day it is arraigned and found defective | 2nd saner course. He counseled delay, and he pleaded for the 
because it intrenches the “interests” in power by protecting Union; but true to his State and the loyalty he bore her, he 
them in their wealth. | said in conclusion that if the judgment of the convention, repre 

In Mr. Stephens’s day the unrestrained rule of the majority | senting as it did the sovereignty of Georgia, was against his, 
Was demanded, because the Representative was charged with | he would bow in submission to the decision. As to the right 


In our day let no man fanatically suppose that the Constitu- 
tion without more—that the law without more—will forever and 
always protect him in his property and liberty. The Constitu 
tion and laws are but bits of paper that in and of themselves are 
worthless. They are strong and powerful only as the majority 
of the people are willing to submit to their restraints. The 
duty is upon every patriot to teach his neighbor the necessity of 
restraint, to practice restraint himself, to inculcate anew a love 
of liberty and law, to consecrate himself afresh to the cause of 
constitutional government, and to the end that that dreadful 
day when all restraint of law is gone and chaos is supreme 
may never dawn upon this “land of the free and home of the 
brave.” 

Conservatism in our day has become with many to be a 
term of derision. This is one of the distressing signs of the 
times. Under present-day false teaching to be called a con- 
servative is to be reproached and tainted with suspicion. It 
was so in Mr. Stephens’s day, and he, too, met with derision 
because he was a conservative; but time brought ample vin- 
dication, not only to him, but as well to the virtue and benefi 
cence of wise conservatism. 





being under the influence of the slaveholder; and to-day, from | to secede from the Union, he was in full accord with the con 
the mouths of the demagogues and agitators, the same demand | vention, and disagreed only as to the wisdom at that time of 
is made, because it is charged that the Representative is under | excercising the right. 

the influence of the “ interests.” In Mr. Stephens’s day it was It was not long after the delivery of this speech that, al- 
a part of the Constitution that was assailed, but in our day it | though opposed to secession, he was called to take the leading 
18 Constitutional government itself that has been attacked. The | part in framing the constitution of the Confederacy and also 






























































































the office of Vice President of the new gov- 


‘ ] ‘ 

Phis \ magnificent tribute to his pure antl exalted char- 
te lenced the esteem in which his honesty, ability, 

nd patriotism were held 
Cha ve have long been taught, is a jewel of priceless 
rth { y to be desired. It brought to Mr. Stephens 
" th of worldly honors, but, more than that, it brought to 
he trusting love of a noble people and gave to him oppor- 
for kien service to mankind—opportunities that he 
But character goes much beyond the individual. It makes 
ml unmakes empires, kingdoms, and nations, accordingly as 
it is present or absent. This Republic was built upon charae- | 
fer as its foundation stone, and with that stone removed it 


would soon crumble and decay and become as the dust of the 


earth We can appreciate the force of this statement if we | 
will but glance about us for a glimpse of our Government. 
Where is it? It is not to be seen, for it exists only in the | 
hearts of the people. There is no government, nor can there 
be any vernment among a free people, save in the implied 
compact of all the people, the one with the other, to keep and 
obey the law. When the people are clean and pure in their 
lives the compact is kept and their government is like unto 
them. When they are learned and intelligent, as well as clean 


und pure, their government is wise, strong, and beneficent. In 
the first analysis and again in the last analysis our Government 
is built upon character. It was framed on the theory of in- | 


trusting power to the few chosen as regresentatives and then 
holding to full responsibility these so intrusted. Power is thus 
coupled with responsibility, while over both is ever the watch- 
ful supervision of the entire body of the people. To do away 
with representatives and diffuse the power of government 
iimong the masses is at the same time to diffuse responsibility, 
sibility so diffused is lost. To strip the representa- 
tive of responsibility through the initiative and referendum is 
to rob the people of his sustaining power and strength, for it 
takes responsibility to bring out that which is best in us all. 


and respo 


It is manifest that under the Government we now have char- 
acter, and with it intelligence is essential to the selection of 


proper representatives, and even more essential to the proper 
discharge of his trusteeship by the representative. Mr. Ste- 
phens appreciated to the fullest extent the duty of a repre- 
sentative and the necessity to him of character. With him it 
was never a matter of keeping his ear to the ground to eatch 
the first sound of advancing public opinion, but always a matter 
of forming and leading publie opinion aright. He sought to 
do his duty, squaring his acts with his conscience and judg- 
ment, and then trusted to the character and intelligence of the 
people to sustain bim. On one oceasion, in a speech to his con- 
stituents, he uttered a sentiment so lofty and inspiring that 
could it to-day be adopted by every man in public life the 
problems before us would disappear as the mists before the 
morning sun. He said: 


I am afraid of nothing on earth, or above the earth, or under the earth, 


but to do wrong. The path of duty I shall endeavor to travel, fearing 
no evil and dreading no consequences. I had rather be defeated in a 


rood cause than to triumph in a bad one. I would not give a fig for a 
man who would shrink from the discharge of duty for fear of defeat. 
We hear much in these days of “ progressives” and “‘ progres- 
ism.” Progress is the rule of life, for we must go forward or 
backward. We can not stand still. A man is not necessarily 
progressing forward, however, because he is in motion, for he 
inay be progressing backward. ‘The term is sometimes misused 
and misapplied, but it is not a new term. There were those in 
Mr. Stephens’s day who called themselves “ progressives,” but 
he would have none of them. 
party of progress, but not of the party of those calling them- 
selves by that name. He said: 


SI\ 


He said he was a member of the | 


Theirs, in my opinion, is a downward progress. It is a progress of | 
party, of excitement, of lust of power. * * * It is a progress 
which if indulged in would soon sweep over all law, all order, and the 
Constitution itself 


He then described the progress in which he believed, and what 
he said should be adopted as the creed of every American, re 





gardless of the political party to which he gives allegiance. He 
said: 

It is to prog in these essential attributes of national greatness 
that I would lock; the improvement of mind, the increase and diffusion 





of knowledge 


among men; the erectian of schools, colleges, and temples 
of learning ; 


the progress of intellect over matter; the triumph of mind 


over the animal propensities; the advancement of kind feeling and good 
will among the nations of the earth: the cultivation of virtue and the 
pursuits of industry; the bringing into subjection and subservience to 
the use of man of all the elements of nature around us; in a word, the 


progress of civilization and everything that elevates and ennobles man. 

In the broad sweep of Mr. Stephens’s patriotic purpose and 
endeavor there were no limitations of State or section. He 
He 


spoke ever and always as a lover of our entire country. 


| the ery of this day, as it has been of all the days. 
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was proud of our institutions, and he venerated the fathers 
whose wisdom conceived them. He spoke not for a day, but f 

so long a time as love for ‘constitutional government shall dwe!) 
among the people. His words come down to us to-day freighte 
with wisdom and fragrant with the incense of patriotic feryor 
He could not save those to whom he spoke in the days when 

would not hear, but it may be that if we but heed the wisdom 
he expounded, he will help us to save ourselves. We want to 
profit notalone by the sound doctrine of his utterances, but «< 
well by Re courage of his action, for he was ever as bold and 
courageous as he was wise. Indeed, there is no figure in 4)! 
our recorded history that presents any sublimer courage than 
that of this little frail man as he stood between the anery 
factions of the North and the South, resolute and unafraid. cha!) 
lenging the course of each; and equally sublime was he when 
the end had come, and hate, malice, and revenge were working 
their will upon the vitals of those he loved, he unhesitatinely 
and with no quiver of fear that he would be misunderstood. 


| urged upon those he loved Christian fortitude and forbearan 


and Spartan submission to the inevitable. Standing by his bier 
when the sleep of death had fallen upon” him, Gen. Robert 
Toombs declared that Mr. Stephens had ever lived true to hi 
convictions, and recalled that following the fall of the Con 
federacy Mr. Stephens had said: 

I am old and weak in bodily infirmity, but I have done my dut 
God and my country, and I am ready for whatever fate may |x 
signed me. 

There is no finer word in all our language than the simple 
word duty, and no more perfect achievement than that of duty 
well performed. Men to do their duty to God and country is 
In the hope 
that such men will be ferthcoming in the future as in the past, 
and that liberty under the law will ever abide with us, we place 
here to-day this tablet to the memory of a man whom al! the 
people in all the land must ever love, because he did, and nobly 


3 


did, his duty to God and country—Alexander Hamilton 
Stephens. 


——— 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill—tIrrigation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OSCAR CALLAWAY, 
eras 2S 


OF 


HON. 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 12, 1912, 


On the bil} (H. R. 25069) making appropriations for sundry ci 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 50, 115 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Believing that the House should have some in- 
formation relative to the comparative cost of irrigation projects 
as instigated by the Federal Government and those under the 
supervision of private individuals, I want to insert the following 
speech of Francis G. Tracy, of New Mexico, on private irriss- 
tion as compared with Government reclamation: 

FRIVATE IRRIGATION ENTERPRISE COMPARED WITH 

MATION, 
(By Francis G. Tracy, of New Mexico.) 

The subject assigned to me, “ Private irrigation enterprise 
compared with Government reclamation,” is one about \ 
there seems to have developed a lot of loose thinking and « 
siderable heat. To understand what it is we seek to compart 
will be necessary for us to clear away as much as possible 
haze and mirage which bas enveloped the subject of Govern! 
reclamation from the unfolding of the visions of its most | 
thusiastic advocates, and at the same time endeavor to kee) ! 
clear from the smoke and flame of conflict precipitated by ''s 


GOVERN MENT 


| irreconcilable opponents, who see only its failings and ifs | 
| ships; for this question ought to be treated reasonably, f: vs 


and as exhaustively as the time will permit, if we are to de 
any benefit from the discussion. 

But reasonably means truthfully; fairly means p! 
without fear or favor; and exhaustively means to sear! 
all the essential facts, disclose evils where they are know! | 
exist, face the music, accept the consequences, and if poss 
point the road to remedy. . 

Government reclamation has come to stay. The Wesf ca’! t 
for it urgently, and got it. We can not repudiate it if we would. 
But we need it; and, even if we did not, we must accept the : n- 
sequences of our own acts and make the most of it. There!vre, 
first, let us remember why and for what purpose we asked for 











C nment reclamation, and then let us try to find 
x it is that we have got; how much benefit it has been and 
S .e hereafter to us; and in what way, if at all, it is failing 
ki ill the purpose for which it was inaugurated; and let us 
: f as administered, it is doing actual and avoidable injury 
interests which it was intended to serve. 


; I wing the panie of 1893 and the great depreciation in 
jue of silver, recovery in the West was very slow. This 
W specially true in irrigation enterprise. Local capital, there 
tone. Outside capital was timid. Financial depression 

0 ed. Everywhere there were hard times. 


Carey Act, passed in 1894, under which a million acres 
rnment land were donated, under certain conditions, to 
state in the irrigated area for the purpose of developing 
on by the encouragement and protection of investments 
ite eapital under State authority, had produced litule or 

ts as late as the year 1900. 
The leaders of thought in the Western States, searching for 
urned to the idea of interesting the National Government 
in the irrigation of public lands, wisely concluding that 
:mental action were once taken, in no matter how small 
‘ confidence in irrigation would be restored, strong 
boxe suld be unlocked, and wealth would again be available 

‘or legitimate private enterprise. 

Out of the agitation then inaugurated, several years 
of putient and persistent endeavor and hope deferred, suddenly 


ap 


after 


\ sed the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902, by the 
first President of these United States who, from personal experi- 
ent | personal observation, had a full conception of the 
necessities and of the resources of our Western States, and 


personal influence alone was able to bring about the 
re of the act. 
as it did, at a time when the revival of industry 
ready commenced, the results were immediately apparent, 
and exceeded the wildest dreams of its prometers. Anticipating 


the passage of the act, preparations had been made in advance 
in Geological Survey, so that machinery for its execution 
wa it rapidly in motion, and surveying parties of the Recla- 


n Service were shortly in the field at many points. Private 

enterprise of every description was immediately stimulated, and 
felt that the golden age of irrigation had arrived. 

Let us not now forget the origin of Government activity in 

irrigation, nor fail to credit to Government reclamation its full 

share of the indirect benefit we have all received from its activ- 
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ity, for if we do we shall fail to understand fully the problem as | 


it confronts us te-day, with its many and serious complications. | 
If we are not fair in our presentation we have no right to expect 


a fair hearing. 

{ believe, in this one factor of the unlocking of private cap- 
ita 
Government reelamation up to this date has been many times 
repaid to the people of the West. Let us admit this and allow 
all credit for it, but let us a little later inquire into the cost and 
who is going to pay the bill. 

Remembering the campaign for the passage of the. reclama- 
t ct, the wild rejoicing and the immedizte effects following 
ts sige, and the extraordinary publicity which has attended 


its :dministration ever since, it is net to be wondered at that a 
tremendously exaggerated idea of the actual working results 
and constructive capacity of the act itself should have grown 
up among the people at large. The average man thinks that | 


and the stimulus to private enterprise, the total cost of | 


expected to be more. 
for z 
system of irrigation, covering the 16 States, would be developed 
| upon the expenditure of from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 per year. 
The reeeipts of the reclamation fund (Ninth Report of the Reela- 


could have been the purpose and the spirit of 
act. 
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ssage of the reclamation act be 
The men who passed the act cot 


believ ed 


ie 
ild not 


a moment have that great, big overnmental 


mation Service) from 1901 to June 30, 1909, inclusive, have 
been $58,489.408.93. Divided equally among the 16 Stat 

affected by the act, this would give each State $3,650,000, cover 
ing a period of nine years, or $400,000 a year. FE hundred 
thousand dollars a year for the whole irrigation expenditure 





in a State like Colorado! Five years to build a 82,000,000 
plant! Does this look as if anyone intended to tur er the 
irrigation development of the West to the United Stat Does 
it look as if the United States intended ompete with 
private capital for that development? Certainly oO From 
the finances available it is very evident that cooperation only 


Section 3 of the act provides: 






* * * The Secretary of the Interior is here! ithorized, a 
immediately prior to the time of beginnin i s { ny 
templated irrigation works to withdraw f nt x t der 
the homestead laws, any public lands ic l t 
gation from said works: Provided, That rid 
cuted diligently to completion, and upon the co . 

| the Secretary of the Interior shall determine w t said 
project is practicable and advisa ud ig d i ’ 
ticable or inadvisable he shall thereupon restot d 

Does this look as if it was intended to hold up projects in 
definitely for the purpose of future Government coustruct 
or does it not rather seem clearly intended to prevent tl 
Government from understaking any project which « 1 not 
“ prosecuted diligently to completion,” either from phy tl disa 
bilities, lack of engineering force, er lack of funds 

Section 8 says further: 

* * * Nothing im this act shall be construed as affecting, or 
intending to affect, or to in any way interfere t the laws of any 
State or Territory relating to the control, apy pri: n - dis 
tribution of water used in irrigation or any vested 1 t ired 
thereunder, and the Secretary of the Interior, in i n tt ro 
visions of this act, shall proceed in conformity; I leev id 
nothing herein shall in any way affect any rig of any State of 
the Federal Government or of any land ner, app! tor, or : of 
water in, to, or from any interstate stream o he waters ft! 
Provided, That the right to the use of water acquired der t 0 
visions of this act shal! be appurtenant to the nd irrigated, and 
beneficial use shall be the basis, the m ure, and the limit of the 
right. 

Gentlemen, I submit that the whole tone and the phraseology 
of this act clearly show the intention to cooperate with the citi 
| zens of the various States and Territories for their personal and 
| individual benefit, and that every possible precaution that wise 
foresight could suggest was taken to guard agzinst any coniict 
between Government, State, and private interests Here is no 
scheme for Gevernment irrigation. It is a comprehensive 
liberal, thoughtful, wise plan for the development of private 


$50,000,000 will build 50,000,000 irrigation plants, or there- | 
abe uts, and the immediate activity of the engineers of the serv- 

ce uaking surveys and causing withdrawals of land net only 

‘onfirmed the general public in this error, but must lead the | 
at) z man to conclude that the service itself was likewise 

enveioped by a somewhat similar delusion. 

Gentlemen, the first amd most serious criticism E have to 
I ' Government reclamation is that these charged with its | 
‘dininistration have always and entirely failed to appreciate 
the vit and the purpose of the reclamation act, their own 
Jmitations, and the limitations of the machinery they had to 
we 5 with. In my estimation, we have had round men, in a 
5000, Dig, square hole, and they have utterly failed, and are 
c tionally unable to fill it because they are too small. 

I lieve that it can not be successfully controverted that 
th rpose and the spirit of the reclamation act, beth in its 
nee} ‘on and in its final passage, was the encouragement of 
and ‘he cooperation with private enterprise for the building 
of 9 igger, wider, more comprehensive irrigated empire than 
'S Dessible to build im any other way than by meeting in the 


— ' of brond-minded cooperation at every turn in the road. 
‘overnment reclamation and private irrigation enterprise 
Were intended to pull together and not to pull apart. Any other 
viception than this is an absurdity. Government irrigution 
Was intended as a stimulus—a bait, if you will—for private 


enterprise through the cooperation of a Government loan; and 
every reasonable precaution was taken to prevent the private 
interests that were to be benefited by this cooperation from 
using the strong arm of the Government to the disadvantage of 
| any other private interests whatsoever in the peaceable and | 
ful pursuit of like irrigation development. 
In his message to Congress, President Roosevelt said 
This distribution of the wat the division of strear imong the 
| irrigators, should be left to the settlers themselves nite wrtth 
the States’ laws and without interference with those vs 1 
vested rights. The policy of the National Government vould 1 ] 
irrigation in the several States and Territorie "YT j 
enable the people in the local communities to help tl ! ind a 
will stimulate needed reforms in the State laws and regula ns rn 
ing irrigation. 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that in the administration of 
this act we have traveled far from its original, legical, and 
reasonable interpretation. By the terms of this act there was 
established, from the receipts of sales of publie lands in the 
States affected, a trust fund for the development of irrigation 
by loaning to the people “in the local communities” the neces- 


sary money “to enable” them “to help themselves Where- 
ever they could “ help themselves ” without it, the direct benefits 
of this act were not intended. 

To carry out the spirit and intent of this act, and fulfill the 
trust created thereby. requires, vot the widest, t t st 
use of the trust funds. The trust created is | ble the people 
“in the local communities” to help themse It is not in 
tended to promote the general welfare at » expense or injury 
of the few. The key to the whole propos s in the wise, 
economical expenditure of the funds themselves, for the direet 
benefit of the people who must actually repay the loan 

The trust is not first to the Government for t return of the 
money ; it is first to the people who will be direcily benefited, ~ 
and is for the expenditure of the money in their behalf. Upon 
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this depends absolutely the whole success of administration, and 


out of it of necessity will come the repayment of the 
ment’s loan. 

I «dwell long and emphatically upon this point, because I be- 
lieve that the failure to understand the real beneficiary of this 
trust, and to follow out the natural intent and spirit of the law, 
will surely lead to disaster and the ultimate collapse of Govern- 
ment irrigation in the total dispersal of the trust funds. 

I believe the administration of this act have either wholly 
fuiled to grasp the correct meaning of the trust, or have been too 
weak or too ambitious to resist the pressure brought upon them 
to disregard it. I believe they have failed, and will continue to 
fail, in the administration of Government irrigation, unless they 
quickly come to realize that they act, not as trustees for the 
collection of Government funds, but as trustees for the expendi- 
ture of a fund created by the Government for the benefit of the 
people themselves in the local communities. 

jut the West must itself share the blame of the misinter- 
pretation and extension of the law. Tremendous has been the 
pressure brought from all sides upon the Reclamation Service to 
disregard its limitations. 

‘The Government is going to build irrigation works. It is 
going to spend money—loan it without interest. Let us get our 
share before it is all gone.” This has been the general attitude 
throughout the West. Few took time to study the problem. 
Almost nobody read the act or asked how much money had been 
appropriated. If the Recl: unation Service said, as it did, “Our 
funds are limited; we haven’t enough money to go around,” this 
was only an added stimulus for immediate exertion to get our 
share before the other fellows got it all. 

What was the result? Within four years from the passage 
of the act, I find Mr. Newell filed the following tables of “ Re- 
clamation work under the irrigation act” and “ Projects under 
construction and waiting for funds to become available,” in the 
course of his oral statement to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands of the House of Representatives in Washington, 
April 19, 1906; also a financial statement showing receipts to 
date, and estimated receipts to and including the year 1908, 
and expenditures to date and estimated until June 30, 1908, 


Govern- 


under the reclamation uct. According to Mr. Newell, these 
tables show: 

Total receipts, including 1908____- $37, 076, 108. 02 
Total allotments to 23 projects under construction____ 36, 430, 000. 00 


Additional funds required to complete these projects, 
which must be provided after July 1, 1908_ 

Probable cost of other projects under consideration 
and waiting for funds : 109, 000, 000. 00 


60, 000, 000. 00 


From whence to be provided, Mr. Newell leaves his hearers 
to infer. 

As large withdrawals of lands and water were made under 
all of these projects, projected as well as begun, thus hindering 
and preventing the development of private enterprise, it is very 
plain that in four years we traveled far from President Roose- 
velt’s idea of Government irrigation when he said to Congress: 


The policy of the National Government should be to aid irrigation 
in the several States and Territories in such manner as will enable 
the people in the local communities to help themselves. 


RECLAMATION WORK UNDER THE NATIONAL IRRIGATION ACT. 
Table of approved projects, with estimated cost. 


(Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, Apr. 19, 1906.) 


Additional | 
funds to 
complete. 

4 | | 


j j | 


160,000 | $1,100,000 200,000 | $28 
1, 200, 000 130, 000 32 
2,000, 000 135, 000 33 
1,700,000 120, 000 25 


Total | Cost 


acreage. | a 


Allotment 


Project. first unit. | Acreage. 


Salt River, Ariz. $4, 550, 000 
Yuma, Cal.-Ariz.... 3,090, 000 80,000 | 
Uncompahgre, Colo. .. , 500, 000 60, 000 


> 
Minidoka, Idaho. . ...| 1,300, 000 60,000 | 
| l 





Payette-Boise, Idaho.. , 300, 000 60, 000 7,300,000 | 320,000 27 
Garden City, Kans... vi 260, 000 7 J 8,000 32 
Huntley, Mont............. 900, 000 OE Bsn cones tence 30, 000 30 
Sun River, Mont. . ; 500, 000 | 16,000 4,500,000 | 200,000} 23 
North Platte, Wyo........ 3, 330, 000 100,006; 4,000,000} 220,000 33 
Milk River, Mont......... 1,000,000 |......... | $3,500,000 175,000 26 
Truckee-Carson, Nev.. 3,000, 000 180,000 | 6,500,000 | 350,000 27 
Hondo, N. Mex... 240,000 | 9,000 | 50, 000 11,000 6 
Carlsbad, N. Mex 600, 000 RS sie sera el 15,000 | 40 
Rio Grande, N. Mex $4 200, 000 10,000 | 7,000,000} 175,000} 30 
Lower Yellowstone, Wyo... 1, 900, 000 50, 000 300, 000 | 67,000 | 33 
North Dakota Pumping... 1, 000, 000 33,000 1, 200, 000 80,000 | 27 
Klamath, Oreg.-Cal....... 2,000, 000 67,000 2,400,000 | 220,000 20 
Umatilla, Oreg..............| 1,000,000 eae 18,000 56 
Belle Fourche, 8. Dak...... | 2,100,000 | 60,000 | 500, 000 80,000 32 
Strawberry, Utah....... ne 1, 250, 000 | eee 25, 000 50 
Okanogan, Wath. -.2.628.. 500, 000 | ot eee 9,000 55 
Tita, Weiss ons. nisecess | 1,750,000 | 40,000 | 9,500,000 | 300,000 27 
Shoshone, Wyo............- | 2,250,000} 90,000} 7,000,000; 310,000 0 | 30 
i 
Wisi. cubheed at 36, 430, 000 | 1, 180, 000 50, 750, 000 | 3, 198, 000 
i 


i I 
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| Projects under consideration and waiting for funds to become avail: 


| 








Project. | Acreage, | Probe 
cost 
hi 
Ditties Onleeglie, tle a. sii tired atdate dt aed oi ete | 80, 000 | $3,000,000 
Sacramento Valley, Cal.................. scsdtGed i ddaenwceel | 500,000 15,000. 000 
San Joaquin Valley, Cal...............cccccesse apeseececes | 200,000 | 5,000,009 
Colorado River, Colo., Utah, Cal., Atiz.........."......... | 750,000 30, 000..000 
SN) MONIES bos, dine done ck cdab piath dae eee 100,000 | 3,000,000 
RT he ge L 300,000 | = 10,.000.009 
Las Vegas and Urton Lake, N. Mex....................... | 70,000 | 3,000" 000 
Walker and Humboldt Rivers, Nev.....................-- 500, 000 5,000,000 
TN POR NDS iin dds cb Sh ccd dudulddcaiiidian dawdeaaae 100, 000 4,000,000 
ES PRR: 200, 000 10,000,000 
Ww WON TIMID, oo 55... at esakede disco ee Orel 100, 000 5,000,000 
eles CNN WON «3 oon oi css inca cde hac eta abeceene | 50,000 2) 0K). 000 
Ce TN I sis cei ceded bbls, dak ieee | 120,000 4,000, 000 
UD boda howe Pocs Sean wurtan ws dete dade 3,070, 000 109, 000,009 
Total cost of approved projects in excess of present allot- | 

Ra ns nce Wie athec ds ches dekh aden ee igo cto wdé 60, 009,009 
kc bcs ok vadeecatih ss ebe dbwaw cna soedue baud Bre | 169, 000, 000 

gen soe or SS tae 

Financial statement, reclamation fund. 
ACTUAL RECEIPTS, 
1901 disincs niagara passant ee siuccn OB, 244, 821, 91 
eh we sich eins thee ean ete ee eee e ties be nti mie 4, 585, 520.53 
i iaihes incites ch titthesitla ces debe tens en diiahie: Renata ee Se 8, 713, 9! 60 
Blea tact etltndincas talentless eae ena densskcth teh po-dputhcine actin daapeicacucanae * ae no 
2 eee a - a pepe Te “a ciency Oe 9 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 
. aaa oir tstn nication ecb eee ee a ee 3, 250, 000, 00 
 , See chou cio on tests esiahihe the es eS Fe Oe A I 3, 000, 000. 00 
0 Se ee) sani tlds Aids dalle di ih ili 2, 750, 00U. 00 
Total_ ee ee EE eR 
ACTUAL EXPENDITURES 
sense itin cnc nts cw mst iat neat Ra iit ne Mice Oil i 286, 440. 21 
1904 saat lane a aS 1, 461, 305. 01 
ee a pee eR et a ele ARIE 3, 714, 523. 64 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 

sisi cinch cosnban bib Cinta caning aicaae sailed elie diclagiiistea telah stead oaiclasendnie 11, 467, 484. 29 
1907_ aot mite ter codes tn, arene ae oe ae 13, 000, G00, 00 
1908___- dient alias cid tie aba ash aotiiceslce ads Soleat sche ane 489, 407.85 
Estimated balance June OO; 3008s ~imcuma cnheaplidecctbantgale a 656, 947. U2 
I coins arc en nsenosvcs dep abbas Ss nena edn dsashd ee 37, O76, 108. 02 





It must be evident to any thinking man that with the funds 
expected to be provided by the act—$37,000,000 to June ‘30, 
1908, increasing at the rate of four and a half millions a yea 
it would be absolutely impossible to construct the projects her 
tabulated, estimated to cost $205,000,000, in any time within 
the reasonable hope of a living man. A proper appreciation, 
either by Mr. Newell himself or by the committee to whom tlies 
figures were presented, of the fact that the activities of the 
Government were limited to the administration of certain (eti- 
nite, distinct funds, and that he was trustee, not of the general 
welfare, but for the expenditure of these funds for the beuetit 
first of those directly affected thereby, would at that time have 
called a halt. 

But, reading the reports of the proceedings of that com- 
mittee, one can not help feeling that everybody was obsessed 
with the idea of a great governmental scheme of irrigation. 
The whole trend of the testimony was to show the anxiety of 
the western people for it. What-a pity it was they could not 
have it right away. What tremendous benefits had already 
accrued. And could not Congress in some way contrive to sive 
us a little more money for these worthy people? 

The evidence was strong to show the money would conic 
rapidly back and be easily paid, so as to be soon available for 
expenditure again, and Mr. Newell presented a table of est 
mated returns from settlers’ payments up to and includ 
1910, totaling $8,598,000. 

A member, expressing the only doubt, said: 

There is no man in Congress, especially east of the Mississ 


River, who believes that one dollar will ever be returned. I hope ' 
the Reclamation Service and believe personally that it will come bach. 


Mr. Grunsky, special adviser to the secretary, replied: 
It seems to me there is no doubt about it. 


33 


Gentlemen, I think it only fair to state that neither the 
West nor the Reclamation Service has been satisfied wit! ‘) 
limitations of that act. Unquestionably the western pu! _ 


and the majority of leaders of western thought are to-day 
favor of an extension rather than the limitation of Govern” 
irrigation. We who are doubtful of the wisdom of such cong \- 
sion and are fully satisfied that all necessary results ¢ 
accomplished by the successful administration of the pres! 
law are largely in the minority. 
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support of our position I ask your careful consideration 

of pecific results of Government irrigation up to the present 

ith some concrete comparisons with the results of private 

The figures are taken from the Ninth Annual Re 

the Reclamation Service and such reports of the current 
s I have been able to obtain. 

in admitting the general benefits of the Govern- 

tivity in irrigation—a subject hardly susceptible of 

dil proof—we ought to be, and can afford to be, decidedly 

I said, and I believe, that they are many times the 


se. 


hi first, 


tot ost to date. 
total receipts of the Reclamation Service to June 30, 
1% ere $58,489,408.98 (ninth annual report). Deduct from 
<s S7.751,476.38 expended in States whose census returns 
i e not at hand for comparison, and we have substantially 
gn0,000,000 for the 11 Western States, including New Mexico, 
re do, Wyoming, Montana, and those States lying west of 
them to the Pacific. I suppose our opponents will be satisfied 
the sake of argument, we grant that we have received 


irs’ indirect benefit for every one dollar expended. That 


would mean that the Reclamation Service has increased the 
we of these 11 States by $500,000,000. 

\ ding to the returns of the census of agriculture the 
t increase in value of farm lands and buildings alone in 
these 11 States, 1900 to 1910, has been $2,492,068,000, or five 
tit he amount credited to the Reclamation Service by our 
vi beral allowance. Truly, private enterprise is not dead 


asleep in our western domain, and in this showing we 

are claiming only its direct results upon the farms themselves. 
But this is really the domain of conjecture entirely. Let us 
wh to direct results under Government irrigation. 

d here, while I sympathize with his bewilderment, I am 


not prepared to travel the whole way with that enthusiastic 
supporter of Government irrigation, the president of the Na- 
ti Irrigation Congress, from whose article, “‘ Irrigation as 


, 


al ‘in general development,” in the September issue of the 
Western World, I quote: 
Recently I sought to prepare reliable data on what such irrigation 


Ss meant to my home city (Phoenix, Ariz.), which is located 
ter of the great Salt Lake Valley, now irrigated by water 


nded by the Roosevelt Dam. Here is one of the garden spots of 
nd the farm areas made available through the work of the 
( nt are rapidly filling up. But I found any accurate summary 


sults of such developments was extremely difficult; only in a 
ge way could they be traced! 


‘t wonder the gentleman is puzzled. Presently I shall 
at is the matter. 

l hen indicates increase of population, shortening of rail- 
between Phoenix and Los Angeles, through mail 
building of a Federal building at $150,000, a hotel at 


re ines 


dol a2 grammar school at $100,000, and as the only instance 
of f development cites the building by the Salt River Water 
User \ssociation of a $40,000 administration building in 
Pr . 


he Salt River project, including the Reosevelt Dam, has 
ore than $9,000,000 expended upon it—twice the expendi- 
any other project—and by the exercise of unusual fore- 
sight aud intelligence on the part of some one in the Reclamation 


tu 


Ser in accordance with the true spirit of the act, has never 
yet been declared open, but running under a temporary water- 
rental arrangement, no building charges have yet been collected, 
nor wi 


be for more than a year yet to come, it being unique 
‘his respect among all Government projects. One with wider 
nee with the service is tempted to regard this $40,000 
ig, not so much as an evidence of agricultural progress, 
rather as a demonstration of the same spirit which led the 
to build their altar “to the Unknown God,” and to 
1 Paul, “ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you.” 


iy 
@X) 
buildi 
; 

but 
Atl ns 


say wit] 





Mr. Fowler also claims, as due to the Roosevelt Dam, both 
the ‘ranscontinental automobile highway along the thirty-fifth 
Parallel, 90 miles north of Phoenix, and a railway extension 


ending at Tucson, 90 miles east, which, “it is believed, plans 
further extension to the west.” 

It seems to me we have heard something about irrigation in 
the Imperial Valley in southern California, saved from destruc- 
tion by the Southern Pacific Railway, after the Government had 
thrown up its hands and Reclamation Service engineers had re- 
Ported it impossible. Private enterprise, from which the South- 
ern Pa ific handled within 30 days this summer the greatest 
ceregation of agricultural products ever hauled by any railroad 
= the Same length of time—cantaloupes alone. Possibly this 
mperial Valley has some influence upon the projected railway 


Cam uction. Has Mr. Fowrer never heard of the Panama 
anal? 
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The following official figures, taken from the Ninth Annual 
Report of the Reclamation Service and the Census of Agricul- 
ture, are offered for thoughtful consideration : 

Net investment in all 


reclamation projects, June 30, 


€ - 
4910... . 53. 781. 302. 88 
Deduct net investment for Kansas Ne ask Nort 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Texas 7, 751, 476. 38 
Net investment in western division of Sta 
divided in United States Census of A 
ture 2 16, 029, S2 no 
Net investment in Arizona (25 per cent of total) 11, 642, 973. 85 
Net investment in New Mexico (3 per cent of total l, 253, 287. 13 
Net investment in Idaho (13 per cent of total) 6, 369, 788. 49 
( I t 9, 7 if 
CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE OF WESTERN DIVISION TAT NCREA 
Total value of all farm Jands without buildings, 1910_ $38, 411, 686, 000 
Yotal value of all farm lands without buildings, 1900 1, 126, 958, 000 
Increase (203 per cent) ._-_-__ 2, 284, 728, 000 
Idaho, 518 per cent; New Mexico, 469 per cent; Washington, 419 pet 
cent; Montana, 390 per cent; Colorado. 300 p Wyoming, 279 
per cent; Arizona, 269 per cent; Oregon, 262 pet Nevada, 163 pel 
cent; Utah, 146 per cent; California, 109 per cent 
Total number of farms increased, 52 per cent: Ne Mexico, 185 
cent; Montana, 94 per cent; Colorado, 86 per cent; Wyoming, 80 pe 
cent; Idaho, 76 per cent; Washington, 68 per cent; Arizona, 39 per 
cent ; Oregon, 26 per cent; Nevada, 22 per cent; California, 21 per cent; 


Utah, 11 per cent. 


Total improved acreage increased 39 per New Mexico, 348 per 


ent: 


cent ; Montana, 110 per cent ; Idaho, 96 per cent; Colorado, 89 per cent; 
Washingtcn, 83 per cent; Wyoming, 59 per cent; Arizona, 37 per cent 
Utah, 31 per cent; Nevada, 30 per cent; Oregon, 28 per cent 

Total acreage in farms increased 18 per cent: New Mexico, 119 per 
cent; Idaho, 64 per cent; Montana, 62 per cent; Colorado, 42 per cent; 


Washington, 37 per cent; Oregon, 
Nevada, 1 per cent. 

Decreases: Arizona, 
per cent. 

Arizona, with the expenditure of nearly $12,000,000, from the 
reclamation act, within her borders—oine-fourth of the total ex 
penditure in these 11 States—shows an actual! decrease in farm- 
ing area of 36 pcr cent. Do you wonder why Mr. FowLer was 
puzzled to show direct results commensurate with this expendi- 
ture? 

But included in these figures are all farm areas. Some one 
will object that the comparison is not fair for irrigation. 

The census of irrigation gives the increase of area actually 
under irrigation in New Mexico at 125.2 per cent. When writ- 
ing this, I had not been able to get the returns for 
Arizona. The following figures are from the census for New 
Mexico and from Goy. Sloan for Arizona, in reply to a personal! 
inquiry : 


15 per cent; Wyoming, 5 per cent; 


36 cent; Utah, 19 per cent; California 


per 


census 


Total area actually irrigated in New Mexico, 1899 ; 2038, 893 
Total acreage actually irrigated in New Mexico, 1909_ 459, 114 


Total acreage capable of being supplied by existing en 

terprises (lands excluded where water supply is 

short) : Increase, 186 per cent enene 645 
Similar acreage under all projects in Arizona, estimated 

by Gov. Sloan (300,000 under Government ditches) — 
Total acreage under all projects in New Mexico, com- 

pleted and in course of construction, 1910 . i 
Number of independent enterprises ihinihdidenbeaecadinimmebit 2,78 
Total cost of Government projects in Arizona to June 

30, 1910 (ninth annual report)... .~--~~- 


Ooo 


Pas = AO 


$9, 019 S08. OO 
$4, 140, 319. 00 


Total cost of all projects in New Mexico, 1910_~~- 
Total cost of all projects in New Mexico, 1900 ‘ 


Increase (117.9 per cent)_______ i . $4, 879, 589. 00 
Average cost per acre for irrigation projects in New 


I cgraghin traiirmcane apenas $13. 97 


Total acreage for which the Reclamation Service claims 
ability to furnish water in Arizona in 1910 is 166,000. When 
completed, they estimate 310,160; but the Army board doubts if 
the water supply at Roosevelt is sufficient for this area. 

The cost to date for the area ready for irrigation in Arizona 
is $70 per acre—almost entirely for additional water for land 
previously under irrigation. 

ARIZONA’S IRRIGATION STATISTICS (BUREAU OF 
Total acreage actually irrigated, 1909..._._._...-.-~--- 


CENSUS). 


320, 051 


Excluding Indian reservations, 1909__..._._--------- 800, 665 
Total acreage actually irrigated, 1899-_..........-_ 185, 396 

I I PI en ccenis cen cnunshnenaional 115, 269 
Total acreage of all enterprises capable of Irrigation, 

a a eae cll lacaceacialiads 387, 665 
Total acreage reported in projects, 1910__..____--_-~_~ 944, 090 
Number of independent projects, 1909 __- ile ys 1, 269 
Total cost of irrigation systems, July 1, 1910__~- $17, 651, 148. 00 
Eliminating Indian reservation systems_............ $17, 183, 487. 00 
Total cost of irrigation systems, 1899---~.-~- $4, 408, 158. 00 

Imcrease (289.8 per cent)___.--------- $12, 775, 329. 00 


$45. 53 
320, 051 
138, 364 

19, 386 
101, 025 

80 

61, 196 


Average cost per acre irrigated, 1910 
Acreage irrigated, 1909..........-.--- ell 
United States Reclamation Service (45.2 per 
Indian service (6.1 per cent) -- 
Cooperative enterprises (31.6 per cent) 

Enterprise supply work for hire i 
Private and partnership (19.1 per cent) 


cent). 
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Of the 138,364 acres reported as irrigated by the United 
States Reclamation Service, 134,364 acres are reported as having 
been irrigated by works built by others and taken over by the 
United States. 

Increase due to the United States, 4,000 acres; cost per acre, 
82.910. 

The acreage watered by the Reclamation Service in New 
Mexico, according to the census, is 13,398, which is only 2.9 
per cent of the total irrigated area in the State, at a cost of 
$1,053,287.11, or $74 per acre. (The Leasburgh unit of the 
Rie Grande project is omitted from the census and from these 
figures.) But in their decision on the Hondo protest the Recla- 
mation Service engineers found, in 1904, that there were then 
irrigated under the present Carlsbad project, in New Mexico, 

3,300 acres. So that for an expenditure of $1,000,000 the 
Reclamation Service has increased the irrigated area of New 
Mexico 9S acres at a cost of $10,000 per acre, while at the ex- 
penditure of $3,000,000 private enterprise has increased the 
irrigated area 255,133 acres at a cost of $14.21 per acre, and 
that, too, without benefit of the Carey Act, and while the Recla- 
mation Service barred all progress of any magnitude except its 
own on the great watersheds of both the Pecos and the Rio 
Grande by its general appropriations of their waters. 

Now, these figures are not given in special criticism of Gov- 
ernment irrigation in Arizona and New Mexico. They are facts 
brought out in the search for truth and are cited to enable us 
to make a just comparison between what Government irrigation 
can and does do, with the means and men provided and the op- 
portunities available, and what private enterprise can and does 
do, and the comparative cost. 

[ am perfectly willing to concur in the words of an Irish 
editor in my home town who, when brought before the court for 
contempt in his paper, said: “ Judge, I didn’t mean nothing. 
I’ll tell °em you done the best you knew how.” I think they have 
done the best they could. Personally, I know nothing about 
the work in Arizona, except that it has been carried on in a 
progressive and liberal spirit, and appears to be the best type 
of what the Government can do with its best men. 

One must be enthusiastic over a great construction work like 
that of the Salt River project, where many diverse and conflict- 
ing interests have by Government cooperation been united for the 
common good. Private enterprise could not have accomplished 
this to-day. Comparative or high cost is not necessarily just 
matter of criticism in this type of work. It is merely instanced 
to show how slow have been the results from Government 
irrigation, both in development and in return of cost, and there- 
fore, how limited must be its application and comparative results 
with the total funds available under the reclamation act, even 
if we admit that the particular expenditure has been judicious. 

Some of the work in New Mexico, however, has been shameful. 

These figures are also given in protest against the unwar- 
ranted claims put forth by the Reclamation Service, which, so 
long uncontradicted, have deceived the general public into be- 
lieving that the Government is the chief, if not the only, factor 
in the development of irrigation in our States. 

Here are two States lying side by side. One has had the 
highest possible benefit from Government reclamation in the 
expenditure of nearly $12,000,000; the other has had almost the 
least, $1,200,000. In the latter the official reports give every 
evidence of great irrigation progress; in the first, they show less 
than half as much. 

But this has been a comparison where the Government 
reclamation affected only lands already in private ownership, 
and in different States where it might possibly be claimed that 
local conditions affected results adversely to the Government 
works. Let us therefore take the case of Idaho and draw 
comparisons between the results of private enterprise under 
State control and Government reclamation, without supervision 
or control, both affecting public lands. Here should be, if any- 
where, a fair comparison. 

In Idaho we have seen that the United States has its second 
largest investment, while the total value of agricultural land 
increased 518 per cent, and the area in farms 64 per cent, 
between 1900 and 1910. 

The census report for Idaho shows: 


Total acreage irrigated and growing crops, 1909___-~ 1, 428, 542 
Total acreage irrigated and growing crops, 1899___~- 608, 718 


Increase factltln Stninnbesalaherthed 819, 824 
Total acreage capable of irrigation, i aniabinecsaptntesaemonne 2, 384, 547 





Total acreage irrigated under Government projects, 
1910 (53 per cent of total irrigated area) —_- 79, 377 
Irrigated prior to inception under Government projects_ 21, 000 





Bee USER toed 3s " "58, 377 


a Sano 





Net investment in Idaho by the United States, June 
- ee | ae TS Abd dldccth een 
Total acreage capable of “being irrigated, 1910 (Mini- 
RS SR a aes 229 000 
Total acreage capable of irrigation when ‘completed _ nal 367. 700 
Estimated cost (Army board, p. 22)---------------. $15, 357, 435. 00 


$6, 369, TSS 19 


The State engineer of Idaho has furnished me a list of 14 
of the principal Carey Act projects in that State, varying 
cost from $50,000 to $4,500,000: 


Total estimated cost of these 14 projects__.__..--_- - $16,910. O00 
Total acreage to be irrigated__ 


In 


chesneee edna -deaeatiatlimiesd T78, 667 


All of these projects are under contract to be completed je 
fore the close of 1914, except two small ones covering 24.34 
acres. 

So that, for an estimated expenditure of $15,357,435, Goy- 
ernment reclamation will irrigate 367,700 acres, at a cost of 
$41.76 per acre; while private enterprise, under State super- 
vision, for an expenditure of $16,910,000 will irrigate more thay 
double this area, or 778,667 acres, at a cost of $21.71 per acre, 

The settler under the Carey Act takes his water right wider 
contract, which the State enforces in his interest, and knows, 
therefore, that the work will be completed before it is turned 
over to him, and just what it will cost. 

The settler under Government reclamation takes his water 
right under estimates of engineers without responsibility or 
supervision, and never knows what it will cost. For. though 
the reclamation act provides that the Secretary shall give public ¢ 
notice “‘ of the charges which shall be made per acre * * 
and the number of installments, not exceeding 10, in which such 
charges shall be paid,” he soon finds that, as administered 
to-day, work may be turned over to him incomplete and unab\ 
to deliver a satisfactory quantity of water, and he is then 
compelled to pay for further construction under guise of | 
tenance or see his investment impaired and his crops ruined 

The average cost of a water right under these 14 Care, 
Act projects, figuring from the tables furnished me by the 
State engineer, is $36.14 per acre, varying from $20 to $65 

The average cost of a water right from the United States, 
under the Boise and Minidoka projects, taken from figures and 
estimates in the report of the Army board, both for cost pe 
acre and acreage to be furnished at said cost, is $51.81, varying 
as follows: Seventy thousand acres, at $22; 6,000 acres, at S30; 
48,500 acres, at $50; and 164,000 acres, at $66. 

Thus at the usual rate of payment (one-tenth annually, with 
out interest, or $5.20 per acre, under the United States: and 
one-tenth down, $3.61 plus 6 per cent interest on balance, a 


nually decreasing by one-ninth, or $5.56 for the first year, under 
| the Carey Act; $5.35 for the second, ete.), it will be seen that, 


even including interest charges, the average settler will py) 
less total for his land and water under the Carey Act in the 
State of Idaho than under Government reclamation. 

When to this cost irksome Government restrictions «re 
added, and maintenance at same comparative cosf, or greater. 
do you wonder that, as stated by Chief Engineer Davis, tl 
settlers prefer the Carey Act projects to the wholly benefice! 
work of the Reclamation Service? 

But too many statistics are tiresome. Let us regale our: 
selves for a few minutes with the other side of the picture aud 
read fiction. 

I have here an article on “ Reclamation and home making,” 2 
the Scientific American of August 12,1911. I quote from the pen 
of Frederick Haines Newell, director of the Reclamation Service 

One of the most far-reaching but little-known works of the United 


| States is that of the reclamation by irrigation of arid lands 


lands form about a third of the total area of the United States, ond 
although only a small proportion can be irrigated, yet the far! nd 
homes which may be created have such great value as to b 
notable addition to the wealth of the Nation. , : 

It is not, however, the object merely to reclaim these lands ane 
to add them to the productive capacity of the Nation. Far bey this 
is the higher object to be attained—that of rendering these ar capa- 
ble of furnishing homes for thousands of citizens. 


Now, I call that pretty high-class advertising to be run ' 
reading matter in a scientific magazine. Not satisfied to (0 


t 


proprietorship of the greatest show in the West! Not ! uls 


is the only show. 
Where do we come in? Here we are: 


The location of the works, for the most part in regions remo! and 
without adequate transportation facilities, tne magnitude and ex 


character of the engineering features, and the difficulties enc 
in adjusting the diverse interests of private owners, furnished 1) 
able problems. 


We furnish the “difficulties” that disturb the triu! 


‘ - » ° he- 
march of the Reclamation Service! That's all. Would y'! : 
lieve the man who writes this was made a trustee for tic & 


penditure of our money “to enable” us to “ help ourselves 
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of course, these “difficulties” have been surmounted; and 
again I read: 

rhe result is that a large amount of work has been accomplished 
in short time and a reputation established for prompt execution, as 
ag t the idea that “ Government officials could not move expe- 
litiously.” 
~ Experience has shown that it is possible to prosecute business with 
reasonable economy and speed. As proof of this it may be stated that 
already nearly a million acres of land have been furnished with water 
and about 14,000 families are on these lands. ‘These beneficiaries of the 
law are beginning to pay back into the Treasury their pro rata share 
of the cost of the work. 

rhe results attained are an example of what may be accomplished 
in t practical carrying out of conservation ideas so ably presented 
ieodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot. 








in fact, the reclamation work may be considered as part of the 
g program of national conservation, being joined.with the protection 
and use of the forests, the saving of the water powers and other natural 
resources and monopolies for the people. 

The outcome shows that it is possible for the National Government, 
through skill and competent officers, to grasp these great opportunities 
and to Aah for the common good the resources which, up to the 
present time, have been turned over to the great corporations on the 
ground that it is impossible for the people to help themselves through 


a popniar form of government. 


Gentlemen, the time for letting such statements pass un- 
challenged has gone by. Until very recently we have been at a 
serious disadvantage. We had no statistics to prove by com- 
parison the absolutely ludicrous results of Government reclama- 
tion. The other fellows had the books and their statements in 
concrete form, and they could manipulate the figures to suit 
themselves, and they did. 

[ propose to show from the census and statistics of his own 
office, read in the light of personal knowledge, that Mr. Newell's 
statements are entirely unsupported and seriously contradicted 
by the actual facts. 

Bureau of Census percentages of total area irrigated by Reclamation 
Service. 
Per cent. 


RPIBOIE, <n ists is chistes tecnica plan itncingi nil lindinn tectbnkdah 45. 20 
Idaho it i SE et i Bit 5. 50 
Kansas (since abandoned) —~.~-—_- siegteail os b - 18. 60 
Montana Fabel abit cnn tale inipidnndanneta a a . 84 
Nebraska socnapaplillcienitiataiinnceditiilahdiapand dian aplstnilie satire tp ced tion’ See 
Now Memice <6. 6 ee i ha seclectreitcamp iets iia in ons 2. 90 
PROC RI we wis ence nnenthin tein a - ieiemidithesaniabeedinal . 15. TV 
Oklahoma a cts aaa ae ianaih tated has ahepsbealiinye kandi chendaebieieabnn io 

South Dakota — i a ee hh cia abtl oe ate dba <a 
WOME RON <n. wigan Achat takes dibasic cat cen tach 


From the statement that “already nearly a million acres 


have been furnished with water, and about 14,000 families are | 
on the lands,” it is easily inferred that these lands were actually | 


irrigated, and that is apparently intended. But the official 
statements of the Reclamation Service up to December 31, 


inl0—and at the time this article must have been written no 


subsequent reports had been made—give the area for which the 
service can supply water for the season of 1911 as 984,735 acres, 

purely conjectural statement, not susceptible to proof, unless 
the water has actually been used, and, if my personal experi- 
ence under one project is any criterion, or comparison with any 


other estimate made by the service is a fair guide, more likely | 


to be wrong than right. 

The area actually irrigated in 1910, according to a table 
furnished by the chief engineer in this same issue of the Scien- 
lifiec American, is stated to be 502,289 acres. Now, of this area 
actually irrigated I have tried to find how much is increase and 
how much was irrigated prior to the Government work, even 
writing to the director himself for this information, but receiv- 
mg no reply. From information obtained, largely from the 
census, In regard to 8 projects out of 25, I reduce this acreage 
by 270,943 acres for land previously reclaimed by private enter- 
prise. It seems reasonable to suppose that complete knowledge 
of all projects would reduce the total area irrigated even more, 
but this leaves an increase of only 231,346 acres as the result of 
pe ai aa of $60,000,000 by the Reclamation Service to 
vanuary 1, 1911, 


Area previously irrigated under present projects. 


Sali ' Acres. 
Fe OUR OU Te ncaa cctesicinileetcnthicinytincanerrseeeitengenilidensied 134, 364 
Boisr ihere ee EE a ee 24, 000 
ee Lie ri ete clakay eck ae he ae en oe 21, 000 
Si saa ny - AMIN cr iia: eka cn tsa cd ton nl 41, 600 
OI ai tas, andi a RA ti cell cel iat ccetah ie nscale cdta as 49, 979 
Tote 2A ee ei gee ee) de) ai 3s pe ol ” 270, 9438 
era is, the State of New Mexico alone, for an expenditure | 
*»,000,000 under private enterprise, is irrigating 255,221 


ACT@eS—naarle OF * 
thes - nearly -5,000 more increased acreage than the Reclama- 
‘ Service for an expenditure of $60,000,000. Truly, the Fed- 


eral conservati 
- = iservation campaign should take courage from 
ALIDIT, 
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And from this: You will remember the table given by Mr. 

Newell in 1906, showing on 23 projects: 
Estimated expenditures to June 30, 1908 . $36, 430, 000 
Additional required to complete 59, 750, OOO 
I a = 96, 180, 000 


The report of the Army board shows these projects and two 
additional projects—Grand Valley, Colo., and Orland, Cal. 
cost $4,228,998. : 
Allotments to Dee. 31, 1910 
Additional funds necessary to complete 


Total__- 


to 


$61, SS5, 000 
SS, 664, 755 


a iin dial 150, 540, 755 


Estimated total costs of all projects, 1906 
Estimated total cost of all projects, 1910 


96, OOO, OOO 
150,000,000 


Error in estimates_ 54, 000, 000 


Estimated necessary to complete in 1908 


60, GOO, OOO 
Estimated necessary to complete in 1910 


SS, O00, OOO 


Increased balance against completion in 24 years 28, QUO, OOO 


So, in including the two new projects we have been traveling 
further away from the end at the rate of about $2,000,000 a 
month. <A rather pretty rate of speed for the poor settlers, who 
must, if they can, eventually pay the bills. 

So much for estimates of the Reclamation Service. 

But the true test of a great undertaking comes in 
its operation. If it can’t pay its way, it is a failure and sooner 
or later must be closed up. 

Mr. Newell says the “ beneficiaries of the law are beginning 
to pay back into the Treasury their pro rata share of the cost 
of the work.” 

On page 43 of the Ninth Annual Report of the Reclamation 
Service is a table showing the following collections of water- 
right charges, by projects, to June 30, 1910, as follows: 

Total building charges (including $100,000 
through auditor's office for lands of Pima 


the poor Indian !] ficient 
Total operation and maintenance charges 


business 


collection 
Indians [| Lo, 
002, 822. 2: 


249, 637. 19 
Grand total —- a 
Don’t let us forget Mr. Newell's estimate in 
to be collected by 1910! 
On page 45 of the same report I find a table of project costs 
to the same date: 


ou - 1,152, 459. 44 


1006—SS 50S 000 
’ 


Building . lmcnielon a 
Operation and maintenance ¥ 


Cost to operate, one and three-quarter millions! 

Collections, one-quarter million! 

A tnillion and a half deficit on a quarter million receipts! 

This is a big business with a vengeance. 
Wrecklamation, beginning with a W. 

What does it mean? Not enough collected 


Conservation— 


in both building 


charge and maintenance to equal maintenance alone by nearly 
$600,000. Is this bankruptcy or bookkeeping? It is bot! 

The truth is that some of the great Government irrigation 
enterprises that have been called entirely completed, or ¢ mplete 
in some unit, in order to compel settlers to pay for water, are 


not complete; while in others the settlérs are not coming in fast 
enough to meet the expense‘ of operation, and in others they re- 
fuse to pay at all! 

I say that it has been common practice to charge construc- 
tion into maintenance in order to make settlers pay for what can 
not be legally collected from them and thus preserve intact funds 
already legally lost through failure to complete projec :ts before 
declaring open and thus beginning to collect the bui:ding cost. 
And, further, I say this is not honest! 





this | 


I say, in any event, these figures mean bankruptcy for Gov- 
ernment irrigation as now administered. I say such bookkeep- 
ing as will allow in the expenditure of trust funds construction 
to be thrown into maintenance in order to conceal incompetence 
or force premature payments from the beneficiaries of the trust 

| would in private life lead to dismissal and disgrace, if not to 
jail. I say that if these are the results to be expected from the 
rest of the “ great program ” of Federal conservation, God heip 
the Nation! And, further, I say that these are the only results 
that can be expected from Federal control of any of our re- 
sources as Federal business is transacted to-day. 

I say that by its own figures the Reclamation Service has 
utterly and completely failed to exercise the trust imposed upon 
| it by Congress and by the people of the United States. 

But most of these projects are incomplete, and 
perhaps not fair examples of final results. 

There are five complete Government projects, according to 
the Reclamation Record of August, 1911. These are the Garden 


therefore 





























City, in Kansas; the Hondo and Carlsbad, in New Mexico; the 
Okanogan, in Washington; and the Minidoka, in Idaho. 
i Garden City project is a pumping plant taking water 
fi underg ind flow to irrigate 10,000 acres. 
It cost for } ding . “ ._. $337, 568. 21 
Fol Oo ind maintenance to June 21, 1910_.---~-_ 48, 569. 64 
il expenditure ahd : 386, 137. 85 
Total receipts lding — 142. 50 
Tot i t Lintenance * in 104, 50 
rotal 247. 00 
Deficit from maintenance = 18, 465. 14 
Total deficit, June 30, 1910 _. 385, 890. 85 
the Army board reports the total present investment of the | 
U1 dl States as $419,000,000, and that the water users unani- 
nie ly ask that the “ Government be asked to abandon the said 
project, so far as this association is concerned; and we ask that 
all niract liens, so far as the Government is concerned, be 
rele sed e 
Chis project has already reached bankruptcy and has been 
closed and in charge of a caretaker last year and this. I am 
advised by a reliable citizen of Garden City, to whom I was re- 
ferred by Gov. Stubbs’s secretary, that if the Government will 
abandon and withdraw, private enterprise will put in a success- 
ful plant. 


1 


This is the only reclamation plant in Kansas. The census 
shows 40,000 acres under irrigation by private enterprise in this 
State, and these systems actually constructed capable of irrigat- 
ing four times this area. The total f these 


cost of systems is 
$1,365,568, or $9.75 per acre. 


‘he Hondo project, in New Mexico, has been complete since 
May, 1907, bu’ never declared open, for lack of water. The 
Army board reports $359,000 as the net investment of the United 
States. This is a reservoir intended to be filled by diversion 
from the Hondo River, which, owing to full appropriations 


higher up, is practically a dry arroyo, in which there is very | 


rarely any flood water. The reservoir leaks whenever any water 


happens to get in, and the only opportunity to fill it was lost 
by the water washing out the intake canal last July. This 
project is also a total loss. 

The Okanogan project, in northern Washington, to cover 


10,000 acres, is irrigating 5,000, and is apparently successful, 


showing: 


Cost of building ™ a . -—---.— $555, 687. 49 
Cost of maintenance piusdiintieinateam a laiiteaile 12, 659. 72 
Collected, building - " oa 14, 020. 57 
Col ted, maintenance ee a 12, 354. 00 


But the Army board reports a loss to the United States 
$4.50 per acre and at times a probable shortage of water. 


of 





the Minidoka project, in Idaho, to irrigate 124.500 acres, 
irrigated 62,000 in 1910, and is apparently running behind: 
Cost of building lila - as $3, 172, 421. 02 | 
Cos of maintenance a hintaen dite alindgeenitindiceletckidealededn tay 168, 731. 27 
Cc ed, buildin vntenilinditiin waettliiidaas j 115, 776. 74 
Co l, maintenance mii pct ates cectideneiialitans 35, 339. 79 
Deficit in maintenance 138, 391. 48 

Maintenance under this project was raised in January from 
75 cents to $1.75 per acra 

here remains to be considered only the Carlsbad project, 

in N Mexico, according to Mr. Davis’s table built to irrigate 
20,255 acres. This project is the only one that has already re- 


turned to the fund 
cording to the ninth 
the most prosperous: 
Bi ildinge cost to June 
Operation and 


of 


more than 10 its total cost, ac- 
innual report, and is therefore financially 


per cen 





30, 1910 


‘ $604, 738. 62 
naintenance 


97, 645. 02 


rotal iio lecstertpainreceiendibeaialineiinalt saintiiieitac lla acini tiilel 702, 383. 64 
Building charges collected to June 30, 1910 iencrniakttvmsieerniagie 48, 549. 10 
Operation and maintenance a beeen liaadinsieal giant iaemaclinhibsnaes 31, T39. 85 

rotal (more than 11 per cent of the cost)_----__- 80, 288. 95 

But here is the same old story: 
Operation and maintenance expenditures___....._____.-_- $97, 645. 02 
Operation and maintenance receipts.._.c......-.--..._ 31, 739. 85 


in operation and maintenance 65, 905. 17 
bankruptey! Project opened before completion ! 
Consiruction charged to maintenance! Maintenance charges in- 
creased in the second year from 75 cents to $1.35 per acre! 
And the end is not yet! 

\s I stand here to-day that project—with both its storage 
reservoirs torn by flood waters last July, the direct result of in- 
competence at Washington, leading to negligence in the field— 
is even now at the mercy of the first high water; and what the 


Deficit 


Inevitable 


final outcome will be in damage to the works and increased cost | 
to the settlers no man can tell. 
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The deeper one goes into this financial question the blacker 


it gets. There is no limit to the liability of the settler for the 
work of absolutely irresponsible engineers, no matter how 
ludicrous the work, till we under the Carlsbad project are ac 
customed to say that “to settlers under a Government project 
all is lost but a sense of humor.” 

And what is the reason for this? 

Let us quote again from Mr. Newell in the Scientific Amor. 
ican; and I thank him for presenting the question to me, for 
no one can dispute the fact that he knows it thoroughly and has 
presented it rightly: 

Transacting Government business on business principles is like { 
to drive directly across a settled valley which is fenced in every 
tion by barbed wire. The old inhabitant knows highways and jy 
the gates and the openings, and can go across the country with <‘ 
erable speed ; but the newcomer, who does not know these, is const 
getting entangled in wire fences and in controversy with the | 
and is forced to back out, and finally to go by the most rounda 
road. 

That is it! 
principles! 

“What this means can never be appreciated by a man w! 
has not worked for the Government,” says Mr. Newell, “and who 
has not run against the innumerable complications growing 
of a century of corrective legislation and executive requir 
ments.” Yes, there is one other who can even more fully a) 
ciate it, and that is the settler who must pay the bills. 

Red tape! Everywhere red tape! And you must not cut it 
but must sneak through it; and only the fellow who is on | 
inside knows how. 

It seems to me that if the Government can not do busi: 
as this great apostle of Federal conservation admits, the firs 
| thing to do is to reform it so that it can, and not ove: 
with further impossible requirements. 

Is it safe to trust large expenditures of public money 
| only men who know the twists and turns and devious | 
which alone it can be spent? What show has the averig 
| zen to get a square deal? What effect upon the men themsel\: 
does all this crooked traveling have? 

Let us illustrate. Let us suppose the Government rules | 
purchasing supplies class toothpicks as luxuries and refus 
| pay for them. By an understanding between purchasing : 

and commissary, there is an increase in the charge for n 


The Government can not do business on busi: 


PSs 


pre 





The camp is happy, and headquarters either is no wiser or \ 
and says nothing. 

A little thing, you say. Yes; but often repeated and 
| gradually finally it makes a very easy conscience; ‘and : 
vising engineer advises the officer of a corporation se!! 
to the United States to give a Mexican $5.to furnis! 
| davit in correction of a title; or a dam fails through |» 
struction, while water is being let down gently agail 
a reservoir above, and a board of engineers high in i) 
signs a report to the Secretary of the Interior that 
flood conditions the work failed. 

We have see that the director himself has been w 
make statements about the work of his department in 2 
paper which, to put it mildly, are grossly exaggeratl 
culated to deceive the public. Business attempted thr 
methods must fail. 

But in addition to this general disability the Ke 
Service suffers from one very vital defect in its own 


| tion. Administration and construction have never | 
rated. There is no attempt at business management, 


and distinct from construction and engineering. It is 
nothing has been done without reference to and appro' 
Secretary of the Interior; but except in matters 0! 
Secretary has had no advisers, but has acted eutirel)s 
recommendation of engineers. Administration in the 
been carried on in the same way. 

This one defect in organization has been enough to w! 
enterprise. 

Construction by ‘engineers has been neglected for 
tration by engineers. Project engineers have been com 
be chiefly office men, and subordinates with little autho! 
| often with less experience have had to do the real wo! 

field. 

| With no business organization to advise with the 
| and pass upon the practicability from a financial stand) 
work undertaken there has been no comprehensive getic! 
but a lot of independent units, each crying for more sv 
and compelled to exist, not upon what it should have 
upon what it could get. An immense amount of time an 
has been wasted in this way as well as in the exis 
| delays caused by red tape. 

Again, there being no administrative department, thet 
| adequate appeal either for employees themselves, who mz 


~ 
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cest improvements, or for settlers who have grievances. Every 

thing is referred back to the engineers, who are already com- 
ed on the other side. 

rersonal responsibility seems entirely eliminated from the 

. of the service. Instead of this is a systen®of consulta- 

t ; and compromises, until nothing is done before approval 

long the line. Consequently, in case of failure, no one is to 

In case of disaster or crisis no one has authority to act 


x. elit 


uly. 
rhis works directly toward inefficiency by stifling ambition 
i creating in the service a feeling that individual excellence 
4s no opportunity for discovering itself. Few men of ability 
ug work under such conditions, and only the second-rates 
eventually will be left. 
\nd yet this is the most autocratic and irresponsible depart- 
n of our Government, wielding absolute authority over the | 
entire personal fortunes of thousands of free citizens of these 
United States, and doing it by means of their money, with per- 
sonal accountability to no one. 
Who controls the Reclamation 
Secretary of the Interior. 


the 
Does the Presi- 


Service? Certainly not 
We have seen that. 


dent? We have no indication of it. Does Congress? Who ever 
rd of it? Who selected and appointed the director and chief 


hea 
engineer? Apparently they just stepped in, and have stayed 
ever silce. 

Just stop and think about this awhile, and see if you can 
fizure out what we have to deal with, and I think you will agree 
with me it is a juggernaut slowly and remorselessly trampling | 
out the assets of the settler, and not the messenger of peace and | 
plenty which we sought to send out into the desert. 

Now, why have I not given you examples of failure of pri- 
vate enterprise in my talk to-day? We all know they have 
occurred, and will occur again and again, and some of them 
have been stupendous. But the question of failure in private 
enterprise does not rightly enter into comparison between it and 
Government reclamation, as regards the general public or the 
settlers who are most vitally concerned. Why? Because in 
private enterprise the public does not assume the loss, and may 
be only slightly affected by it, or even benefited in spite of it, 
while under Government reclamation the public has loaned the 
money and has at the same time assumed the whole responsi- 
bility for its expenditure. 

In private enterprise, either the settler assumes his own re- 
spousibility or holds other private interests, who assume this 
responsibility for him, liable to him for the results; and the 
public protects him through the courts. Under Government 
irrigation the settler finds that he has assumed all the liability, 
and has lost all control over the expenditure, and has absolutely 
no redress in case of failure or incompetence. He soon finds 
that time is of no importance to the United States, while time 

nh many instances is practically his only asset. He soon finds 
that cost is of little importance to the United States, because 
Government expenditure is supposed to be nobody’s business, 
where everybody shares in paying for it. 

What was of no importance, apparently, though of common | 
knowledge, where a post-office or other public building was 
built, because the local community pays practically nothing for 
it and shares all the benefits of increased local expenditures, 
becgnes a vital question where he has to pay for all incompe- 
fence and loss. But he finds no relief and no redress, because 
he has no action through the courts, and no place is provided 
nearer than Washington where his grievances can be heard— 
Which, as far as he is concerned, might as well be in heaven. 

What is the remedy? 

_ First, clean house thoroughly; and any woman will tell you 
that to do this right you must begin at the top. 

lea reorganize upon a business basis, and take adminis- 
tration away frem the engineers. 

Create an administrative board to relieve the Secretary of 
ail details. Have it consist wholly of practical western men— 
lity engineers, partly business men; and have its headquar- 
ters in the West and-its membership large enough to enable 
them to keep headquarters always open and yet keep in close 
‘ouch with conditions in the field. Let it handle all business 
uitlers, remove and appoint all engineers, hear and pass upon 
“) grievances—subject, of course, to appeal to the Secretary, 
but not asking his original sanction. This would relieve the 
serretary of much unnecessary labor, make work more efficient 
and rapid, and yet leave ultimate responsibility with him. 

Extend the time of payment of building charges to 20 years, 
rr undue cost has been incurred for avoidable reason, 

‘ i o 


al . ude every improvement of a permanent character in 
JtUGing charges, and delay fixing these charges, as has been so 


Wisely done in the Salt River Valley, as long as there is reason- 
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able doubt that construction is not over. Keep maintenance as 
low as possible; for it, not construction, must always be a vari 
able and uncertain quantity. 

Inculate in the service the idea of healthy tivalry and 
healthy cooperation with private enterprise, and that a pros 
perous and contented permanent settler is the true test of suc- 
cess for either; not the number of times the land has been re 
sold to a stranger at an advance in price, before or after water 
has been delivered, and especially before aciual results have 
established values to replace fictitious expectations. 

Or else turn adminftration and the protection of the inter 
ests of the settlers to State control. 

In the comparison we have made, touching briefly upon the 
question and only upon the surface, we have discovered that 


private enterprise in irrigation, as in all lines, has built and is 
to-day building up this great West; that the efforts of Gov 


ernment reclamation are insignificant 
benefit therefrom is indirect in the stimulus and encouragement 
given to private endeavor; that unless Government reclamation 
is administered in a cooperative spirit, with due regard to the 
rights of the public and primarily for the benefit of the seitlers 
themselves, in the local communities, whose money being 
invested in trust, it is a distinct drag on progress, and may be 
come a positive curse to those whom if intended chiefly 
to aid. 


in contrast, and the chief 


is 


Is 


Some remedial measures have been suggested. Failing a 
remedy, and that quickly, far-reaching disaster, widespread 
loss, and actual suffering are inevitable, if not already in- 
curred, 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


TY x T > y { YX’ 1p ca 
HON. EDWARD W. SAUNDERS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tucsday, May 28, 1912. 

The House being in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 24565) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SAUNDERS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The speech of the gentleman from Minnesota 
is in refreshing and inspiring contrast with the loud call to 


arms sounded by some of the participants in this debate. | Ap- 
plause.] Calm and unmoved by the frantic appeals of the 
advocates of a mighty Navy, he opposes the suggestions of 
saving common sense to the hysterical fustian, and noisy 
rodomontade with which these advocates seek to becloud the 


issue, and create the impression that the necessities of national 
defense, and the possibilities of chimerical wars, justify an 


ambitious naval program. It is suggested that the deter 
mination of our naval policy, is not a party question. Why 


not? The vital question is: What policy will promote in the 
highest degree, the interests of the whole country? The Re 
publicans advance one policy. That is the Republican attitude 
The Democrats advance another. That is the Democratic atti 
tude. These policies are formulated in party councils, and to 
that extent are party questions. In the result, the cision 
must be made in the forum of reason. If the Democratic atti 
tude can not be maintained in that forum, it must be abandoned. 
The only enduring party gain, public advantage ured 
through party action. In this instance the Democrats have 
been at pains to arrive at a policy that will be approved by the 
sober judgment of the people. After full discussion, the Demo 


cle 


is Sec 


cratic membership of the House reached the conclusion in 
party conference that no public necessity exists to justify the 
construction of additional battleships at this time. In other 
words they dissent in the most decisive fashion from the Re 


publican attitude that we must continue to build two battl 
ships a year of the most expensive design. With this deter 
mination of present policy, this outcome of party deliberations, 
I am in hearty accord, and prepared to justify the same at all 
times, and on all occasions. The opponents of this 
both within, and without the party, predicted that as soon as 
the conclusion of the Democratic conference was announced to 
the country, a storm of protest would ensue. Such has not 
the case. No action that we have taken at the present session 
has been more heartily indorsed, and received with greater 
favor in the country at large, excluding a few special interests, 
and special localities, than this decisive stand of our party 


action 


be il 
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interests, and pra — for a greater Navy upon the alleged vital necessity of 


repairing against foreign attack, they admit that our | 


| of naval construction should not be determined by what Grea} 


aga st the ( erted ffort of the selfish 
fr mal ; I Ss, I mmit the United States to perma- 
nent } f ‘ ad extravagant naval expenditure, at 
once burdensome to the taxpayers, and a menace to the peace 
‘ \pplau j 
* caucus action referred te n the course of this 
( Il have been at p: t ertain tl ittitude of the 
press, t rd that action | Literary Digest is a sort 
{ r oOo c¢ opi ! its o h copious ex- 
n the leading papers, thus affording reliable evidence | 
( eneral I upon curren quest close scrutiny | 
ot HucCse eCXTI stil the « usion that, ve for a few 
} Ts that rely represent the create! : , idea, a few 
( ‘rs that oppose the Democratic policy me vy because it is in 
‘ osition to the administratio ogr: i a smal re 
m which represents the localitie { \ be directly 
benefited in a pecuniary way through naval construction, or the 
i ntenance of nav: yards, depots nd piants, the general 
attitude of the press of the I ted States been one either 
of m acquiescence in, or hearty approbation of our action. 
© y 28, 1912, the American Free Religious Association, 
wnAN ously adopted the following resolution: 
vie uur deep satisfaction. and gratitude at the strong step 
ta vy the ) | Committee of our Hou f Representatives in its 
re tion against any addition durin t! S t x r to our 
| t f of ittleships. We hail this couragec tion as the prom 
si begit ig of a better policy, and appeal t | friends of peace 
i } ernational progress to give it their earnest indorsement and 

On May 24, 1912, the Massachusetts Peace Society adopted 
the following resolution at Boston: 

j ety hopes that the reason for th KC al a ts « 
to-day will | removed, and the tremendous milita naval expenses 
\\ h pre upon the Nation will } reduced We look with satis 
fact » upon tl action of the Naval ommittee of Congress in 
ul that appropriations for battleships be omitted this year. 


In my own 


State the undefended coast cities are supposed to 
be subject to the risk of destruction by the guns 
fleets, as if this was a feature of modern war. According to the 
agreement of The Hague conference of 1907, unfortified coast 
places can not be bombarded. But at the psychological mo- 
ment, these localities are aroused by exciting suggestions of 
danger from hostile landing parties bent on sack and rapine, 
a sort of modern reproduction of the horrid scenes 
the Gothic sack of imperial Rome. 
extend very far. 
Navy program, a 
failed to adopt 
in favor of two battleships a year. Such a. plank was not even 
considered, much !ess inserted. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, among the advocates of a greater Navy, there 
is only one whose program is consistent with the theories upon 
which it rests. This advocate is the gentleman from Alabama. 


attending 
But such alarms do not 
Despite these incentives to favor a greater 
recent convention of Virginia Democrats 


who scorns the suggestion that two batsleships a year will give | 


us in adequate Navy, and insists that in the interests of peace, 
always of peace, a program of from six to eight battleships a 
year is required, so long as the other nations of the world 
continue to build at the present rate. The greater Navy ailvo- 
cates insist that we must prepare for possible war. If the 
likelihood of naval wars, and of invasions by foreign armies 
transported by foreign fleets, constitute such a menace to our 
national integrity, that we must prepare against these risks by 
naval construction, then we should provide against all comers. 
In this view the Hobson theory is sound, and no chances should 
be taken. Two battleships a year will give us a miserably in- 
sufficient fleet against any combination of the great powers of 
the world. It will be pitifully inadequate against Great Britain 
If Great Britain is to be excluded from the list of pos- 
sible combatants, why include Germany, or France, or Japan? 
The occasions of friction between England and the United 
States, are greater than between this country, and any other 
great nation of the civilized world. We touch her at an infinite 
variety of points, and unless we attribute to that country mo- 
tives and policies, far different from those imputed to other 
nations, the likelihood of war with the United Kingdon, is fully 
as great as that of war with the other powers. This country 
has waged only two wars with a foreign country that may be 
fairly called great. soth of these were waged with Great 
Britain. 

Who are the foes that this country needs to fear? If the 
question of possible war is to fix our attitude, then it is true 
that we should take no chances, omit no competitors, and exclude 
no conceivable combatant from our calculations. If we must 
match ships with Germany, or Japan, or France, why not with 
England? Upon what theory is the greatest naval power of 
the world to be excluded from the estimate of possible ad- 
versaries? In excluding England from their calculations, the 
advocates of two battleships a year are illogical. Resting their 


nione. 


a plank in criticism of our present attitude, or | 


|“ Parliament of Nations.” 


Britain is¢loing. If this be true, why should we be conc 
to keep sterf with the other powers? If the far greater navy 
England constitutes no menace to the liberties and interest: 
this country, and entails no necessity for the imposition 
burdensome program of naval expenditure, why should 
sinaller navies of other countries, even if greater than our 
excite our apprehensions, or fix our policies? If those coun: 
choose to dally with the chances of national bankruptcy, 
provoke internal discontent by a steady increase of natio: 
penditures for futile purposes, that is no concern of ours. 
gentleman from Alabama is at least logical and consistent 
his premises. He would exclude all risks, and create a 
so gigantic, as to eliminate all chances of war. Unwilling 
outstripped by any rival, his naval program would mak: 
country the admiration and despair of all competitors. And 
why not? One argument advanced, is that our Navy mus 
commensurate with our wealth, our power, our place 
These phrases are rolled as 
morsels under the tongues of the fervid patriots who 
upon a strong Navy. None the less they are deliciously vag 
and afford no definite working standard. The wealth of 
United States in round numbers is $130,000,000,000, of R 
$40,000,000,000, of Austria-Hungary $25,000,000,000. A vy 
commensurate with our riches, taken as an evidence of our 
power and the measure of our necessities, should be three ti 

as creat as that of Russia, and five times as great as that of 
Austria-Hungary. If our dignity is involved, it is not a qi 
of being second, third, or fourth, we should be first. Wit! 


Ss 


estinr 


| greqter wealth, why should we accord the preeminence in na 
| Strength to England? 


of blockading 





Such being the logical outcome of the favorite arguments for 
naval expansion, it is plain that the next step of the expan 
sionists will be a material increase in the present program, 


| Which must be regarded as a mere stop gap, or temporary make 
shift. 


No people holding their views will be content to play 
second fiddle to any nation on the globe. Without regard to 
the difference in our respective situations, it is insisted that 
whenever a foreign power orders a new engine of destruction 
this country must match, or exceed it. If Germany builds a 
Dreadnought, we must build a Dreadnought. If Japan oriers 
a super-Dreadnought, this country must provide for a super 
Dreadnought. If France appropriates ten millions for sero 
planes and submarines, we must appropriate a like sum for the 
same purpose, so as to provide a defense against possible hosts 
of invading Irenchmen assailing us from the heavens al 

and the waters under the earth. Away with such nonsens 
This country is secure, whether it occupies second, third, fourth 
or fifth place. The difference against us of a ship, or two ships 
or a much greater number of ships, may determine our relative 
numerical place, but it does not establish our essential! inferior 
ity. That difference is far more than counterbalanced !) 

broad expense of heaving waters that separates us from pos 
sible assailants. A blockade of our ports by the ships of 

nation operating from the other side of the Atlantic, or tl 
Pacific, as the case may be, is impossible, and if undertaken, 
no foreign fleet would dare to enter our harbors and cli:yne!ls 
and incur the dangers of mines, dirigible torpedoes, and sub 


| marines, not to speak of aeroplanes which are rapidly | s 
|a formidable engine of attack. The Japanese before [or 


Arthur were in easy reach of their base, and close to th 
yards and repair shops, yet their blockade was maintained \ 
infinite difficulty and great loss. Our national policy 
termine the size of our Navy. If offensive war is conte 
then it is admitted that two battleships a year are inadey 
its conduct against any one of the great nations, much ‘ess 
combination of two or more. For the purposes of defe 
protection, our present fleet is far more than adequate. 
The excuse offered for England’s gigantic fleet, d 
suffice in our case. England is an insular power. \\' 
not. A great fleet may be a necessity for England, for she "'~ 
keep open the lanes of the sea leading to her ports. »>''' 
not live within herself, but is so dependent on the sea, 
is truly said: 


She lives, and moves, and has her being by the great deep 


Interrupt the commerce of England by a blockade th 
measurably close her harbors to the ships bringing pre 
from every quarter of the globe to the tight little isle, au 
starvation would be rampant within her borders Ww! 
month. With us the case is entirely different. No nat 
even Great Britain, could blockade our coast line, or © 
ports. But even as against such an attempted bloc! 


steam vessels which would entail a staggering cost Uj} ae 


















seeking to effect it, this country is able to live to, and 


1 
re itself, without serious inconvenience. Sea power with 
ys is a luxury, not a necessity. Future wars between the great 
i. wers will proceed from causes that are fundamentally suffi- 
cie not the whims, caprices, or family interests of ruling 
«vereigns. Old ideas have passed away. It is now fully | 
re oenized that a nation which destroys the purchasing power of | 


: er nation through the processes of fire and sword, injures 
‘welf, and retards its own ultimate development. The 


pet y of one nation is the prosperity of all, and the commanding 


cause of to-day is the war against war, the folly of war, the | 
Upon a survey 


sin of war, the waste and destruction of war. 
of our relations with the powers of the world, it is apparent 
that we hold no territories so vital to other nations, that they 
will seek to aequire them at the cost of conflict with this coun- 
try. We hold Porto Rico, and Hawaii, but what country would 
endeavor to secure them by force of arms? We are preparing to 
withdraw from the Philippines, and to neutralize that Terri- 
international compact. 
ssible cause of conflict, that cause will be soon removed. 


tery b 
i< | 1 
States, but as a prize of protracted war it would be valueless 
to another power. 
No other nation can afford a struggle to acquire it. A sug- 
vested landing upon the territory of the United States, by a for- 
eign army bent on conquest, is a possibility too absurd for specu- 
much less for sober consideration. 


lation, 


It is a crime against humanity to excite the apprehensions of | 


the timid by lurid descriptions of purely imaginary dangers 


from paper invasions by foreign armies, and to urge this coun- | 


try on the road of extravagance and folly, by the free use of 
ihis chimera of a diseased, or perverted imagination. War 
scares are too often kept alive by the interests which have a 
special concern in the business of promoting war’s alarms. 
Over 50 years ago, when war talk was prevalent, Abraham 
Lincoln, with that robust common sense which characterized 
him, declared with a touch of bombast, that “all the armies of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all the treasures of 
the earth (ours excepted), in their military chest, and with a 
Bonaparte for a commander, could not by force take a drink from 
the Ohio River, or make a track on the Blue Ridge, in a trial 
of a thousand years.” If this statement was measurably correct 
in Lineoln’s time, it is the absolute, unvarnished truth to-day. 

Lessons sought to be drawn from the wars, raids, forays, in- 
cursions, sacks, burnings and plunderings of the past, are mis- 
leading and mischievous. Wars are no longer traced to the 
intrigues of courtesans, the jealousies of prelates, the scandals 
of courts, or the quarrels over successions to disputed thrones. 
Countries are no longer conquered to be despoiled, and subju- 
gated cities are not given over to fire and sword. The wars of 
the past were designed for the enslavement of other nations, or 
for the pillage and destruction of private property. To-day it 
is recognized that a nation which destroys the trading power of 
another nation, injures itself by the destruction of an actual, 
or potential market. In spite of this constant talk of 
ire getting further from war every day. 


States, and they understand this as well as we do. In addition 
the financiers of the world would not undertake to finance a 
war to be waged on our territory, or encourage the derange- 
ment of the world’s affairs that would ensue therefrom. The 
liere cessation of the ordinary trade relations between us, and 
iny one of the great nations of the earth would be an unspeak- 
able blow to the prosperity of the world. “A complex financial 
interdependence now exists between the capitals of the world, 
« condition in which disturbance in New York involves finan- 


oper 


verate with the financiers of New York, in putting an end to 
the crisis, not as a matter of altruism, but as a matter of com- 
tterelal self-protection. Thus New York is dependent on Lon- 
don, Lond n on Paris, Paris on Berlin, and Berlin on St. Peters- 
: re to a greater degree than ever before in the history of the 

orld. Che international bankers have the last word in the de- 
: ‘on of war or peace. One hundred years ago with the 
= iments and conditions then prevailing, France and Ger- 
many would have gone to war over Morocco. 

“ne ground on which the advocates of military armament under- 
- : . Support this policy, is that it is a species of insurance 
ae, War. But we are paying too much for our insurance. 
The - economste proposition the chances of war are preferable. 
ards of the: does not really insure. According to the stand- 
ineerenes ne period, Prussia and Austria were carrying full 
Turkey A 7 war ensued. So of France and Germany in 1870, 
“Aro td Russia in 1877, and Japan and Russia in 1904. 

“ainents are designed for fighting,” and any natien which 
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pros- | 


If the retention of those islands | 


rhe Panama Canal has been a costly enterprise for the United 


We would struggle to the end to hold it. | 








al ‘nd commercial disturbance in the other capitals, and if | 
sufficiently grave, compels the financiers of those capitals to co- | 


| this experience is taken as an analogy, 


| by force of arms. 
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glorifies the martial spirit by needless increase in its military 
appropriations, will sooner or later find an excuse for war. 
This is the history of the nations. “At the root of all military 
preparations lies the desire, somewhere, to attack. Peace under 
arms is only an extended armistice.” Cultivate the martial 
spirit, glorify the fighting man, and the fighting men will want 
to fight. War is the excuse for their existence, and they are 
eager to afford theexcuse. They pine for the smoke of the battle- 
field, the roar of cannon, the guerdons of glory. In the recent 
troubles in Mexico, now happily approaching an end, the hot- 
heads in the Army and the scarehead newspapers would long 
since have had the American forces across the Rio Grande, and 
this country engaged in a needless and burdensome war. 

Having in mind that within the last three decades, we have 
paid $4,000,000,000 for military purposes and that we are 
likely to double this amount within the next 30 years, the ques- 
tion may well be asked, whether the chances of war, as a 
business proposition, will not be preferable to the continued 
payment of such premiums on our national insurance? 

Advocates of naval expansion are fond of citing the present 
war between Turkey, and Italy as an instance of what may hap- 
pen to a country unprovided with a mighty navy. They could 
not cite a more unfortunate illustration for their purposes. 
Some years ago Italy essayed a policy of foreign conquest, and 
colonial expansion, and met with a severe rebuff in Abyssinia. 
Smarting under this humiliating, and costly experience, she 
abandoned for the time being her ambitious aspirations, and in 
a chastened spirit proceeded to set her affairs in order at home. 
So well did she succeed in this laudable, if commonplace policy, 
that by the beginning of the year 1911, she had developed her 
commerce in every portion of the world, improved her home 
conditions in every way, put new life into her domestic in- 
dustries, and accumulated quite a tidy nest egg which was 
available either for the reduction of-her public debt, or for any 
substantial scheme of internal improvement. Once more the 
evil spirit of militarism prevailed, and brushing aside the policies 
of industrial development, it filled the publie mind with a desire 
for glory and conquest. Having in mind that the superiority 
of her fleet would enable her to select the theater of conflict, 
Italy challenged Turkey to combat in the same spirit of bragga- 
docio in which the French under Napoleon the Third began the 
march to Berlin. The conquest of Tripoli was determined on, 
and an expedition was dispatched to achieve a speedy and 
bloodiess triumph. The war was to be a mere holiday pa- 
rade, a campaign of a hundred days, with a culmination of 
dazzling glory, and a return from Africa marked with al! the 
splendors of a Roman triumph. Mark you in this instance the 
superior navy was not an instrument of peace, but an incentive 
to war. Having the instrument to her hand, Italy desired to use 
it, and thereby test its vaunted benefit, in actual hostilities, 
What. has been the result? 

No more perfect illustration of the man with the wolf by the 
ears, was ever furnished than Italy affords in her present plight. 


| After many months of hard fighting, she holds a narrow fringe 
var, we | 
The richest nations | 
on the globe could not afford the cost of war with the United | 


of Tripolitan coast, not wider than the range of the guns on 
her battleships. To achieve this much, requires the presence 
of over 150,000 veteran troops. She is unable either to go for- 
ward, or to retreat with honor. In the meantime the cost of 
the war has wiped out the nest egg accumulated by years of 
tidy thrift, and is rapidly piling up an immense war debt. She 
has lost her commerce in the eastern Mediterranean, and seen 
thousands of her people expelled from the dominions of Tur- 
key. A few worthless islands have been taken, and a few obso- 
lete Turkish gunboats have been sunk. She has not dared to 
land an expeditionary force on the shores of Asiatic or Euro- 
pean Turkey, while the rules of modern war forbid her to 
bombard or sack defenseless cities and coast towns. Secure 
within his own dominions, the Turk pursues his accustome!l oc- 
cupations, and laughs at the plight in which Italy finds her- 
self. She has become the laughing stock of the nations. If 
surely no man in his 
sober senses will argue that any country in the world, whatever 
its superiority in battleships might be, would undertake to make 
a descent on the shores of the United States, or endeavor to hold 
any one of our coast cities, or portion of our coast territory, 
What nation on the further yw 
Atlantic, or the Pacific, would undertake the burden, and haz 
the chances of invading the United States, and cond i 
within our borders? Has the experience of Great Britain with 
the handful of Boers in the Transvaal been forgotten? ‘This 
was a war with a relatively insignificant country, but it required 
an Army of over five hundred thousand men, and added over 
one thousand million dollars to the war debt of the United 
Kingdom. 

While it is not doubted that some sincere minds really 
lieve that our vital interests require a mighty navy, 
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ment is in 2 minority, and is not responsible for the propaganda 
of militarism that is so diligently conducted at the Capitol. 

There another and more potent element actively at 
work, that is closely related to the special interests that 
find a 
of warlike preparation. 

Guns, armor plate, steel frames, powder all go with naval 
construction, and all tell the story of fat contracts, and com- 
fortable dividends. To the last man, the concerns that furnish 
this material, or put this material into final form, insist upon 
the necessity for a great army, and a greater navy. The advo- 
cates of a different policy are designated as traitors to the great 
ciuse of national defense, or as weaklings who are willing to 
live in a fool’s paradise of fancied security. To-day the greuat- 
est single power in this movement for more battleships is the 
Steel Trust, and its subsidiary and ancillary interests. They 
have appealed to labor in behalf of their program, but the di- 
rect representatives of labor on this floor, have indicated both 
by voice and by vote, their attitude of unalterable opposition 
to this policy. The most astounding feature of this propaganda 
is the effrontery with which it claims that the movement is de- 
signed to secure the peace of the world. What is the difference 
in the resulting burdens on the taxpayers, between a_ policy 
which frankly avows that it is one of preparation for war, and 
another, which calling for an even greater supply of ships, of 
men, and of material of offense, stoutly proclaims its peaceful 
intentions? Peaceful nations look askant at both policies, re- 
serving their respect for the country which at least is frank in 
the avowal of its purpose. 

There are some minds so constituted, that the mere size of an 
object, apart from its utility, enlists their support in the most 
compelling fashion. It was this craze for bigness that caused 
the King of Prussia to scour the world for material for his 
famous regiment of giants. Some people are stirred by the 
pomp of marching armies, the blare of trumpets, and the thun- 
dering salutes of “ red-breathed cannon.” They like big guns, 
big ships, the big noise, and the big stick. But this is not a 
wholesome attitude in a free and peaceful country, one that 
desires to remain both free and peaceful. These things are not 
demanded by the vast body of our people, but are incident to 
the “ giddily rapid progress of public and private extravagance, 
the continuous inflation of popular vanity, and the tendency to 
mistake colossal dimensions for intrinsic worth.” In proportion 
as the wealth of a country increases, it seems to be inevitable 
that a class is created greedy for excitement, violent sensation, 
lavish display, florid trappings, and imposing pageants. It is 
in large measure this boastful, showy, vainglorious element, 
ever seeking some new thing, that is urging our country on the 
way of naval and military expansion, securing the support for 
this policy on the one hand from the fears of the timid, who are 
excited by artful suggestions of chimerical wars, and impossible 
invasions, and on the other by appeals to that passion for the 
colossal, and the vast, which has been responsible in all ages 
for the pomp of power, and clothed real weakness in the sight- 
liness of gorgeous pageantry and imposing display. 

if a man lives for a while in‘ Washington, and mingles in its 
social life, he soon learns that the Army and Navy mania is 
rnmpant. Justice Brewer gives six good reasons for this local 
attitude. First: Seven hundred and twenty-seven retired, and 
active Navy and Army officers live in Washington, and are fast 
making it an Army and Navy center. They are clamorous for 
more armaments. Second: Certain 
want contracts for armaments. 
Capitol, and influence a goodly portion of the press. Third: 
The taxpayers do not know that Uncle Sam spends 70 cents out 
of every dollar appropriated on account of past wars, or in 
preparation for future wars. Fourth: The man who hangs on 
the car straps, and reads scare headlines, and inflammatory 
speeches, concludes at once that we are on the eve of war, when 
this war exists only in the imagination of flamboyant orators, 
or subsidized writers. Fifth: An ambitious navy league dissemi- 
nates fustian about maintaining our prestige, and the conse- 
quent necessity for multiplying costly and short lived machines 
for killing men. Sixth: Many members of really patriotic 
societies look backward, instead of forward. Glorying in Dread- 
noughts, and parades, they ignore the real force of that quiet and 
patriotic statesmanship which in different lands has secured 100 
arbitration treaties in six years, and averted who knows how 
many wars. <A formidable and menacing program of naval 
construction on the part of a country which of all others is best 
fitted by its isolated situation to be the protagonist of the move- 
ment for universal peace, of the time when the swords shall be 
beaten into plowshares, and the spears into pruning hooks, is a 
policy of incredible insanity. On his recent return from an ex- 
tended trip abroad Vice President Fairbanks made the following 
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inaterial and substantial profit in cultivating the spirit | 








powerful vested interests | 
They maintain lobbyists at the | 





| tened and failed to vote the addition demanded. 


| The old maxim declares that justice should be done, though 
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statement: America is at peace with the entire world. There 
is nothing that can mar the peaceful relations of the United 
States with the other nations, save our own inconceivable fo! 
While the shriekers and shouters for a great Navy are at w . 
all the while, they are particularly active when a Navy })j)| 
in preparation. The situation at once becomes acute, ‘and 
demand for more ships to save the Republic from impending 
aster is loud and imperative. 

I am becoming inured to this biennial hysteria, this bangine 
of drums, these dismal prophecies of certain war, unless we 
build big ships and many of them, these harrowing descriptio 
of our defenceless coasts, these notes of alarm, these organ plays 
with all the stops out. Since I have been in Congress I have 
heard many solemn warnings against Japan, and once a definite 
assurance that unless a decisive addition was made to our fight 
ing force this country would be at war with the Kingdom of 
the Rising Sun before the leaves came again. The House lis. 
A little later, 
Gen. Luke Wright, ambassador to Japan, returned to this eoun- 
try, and in a newspaper article declared that— 

The talk of war between this country and Japan, is not even 
spectable nonsense. 

This year Germany is the scarehead which is presented to 
our affrighted vision. Honor, patriotism, public Mterests, dig- 
nity, self-respect, our reputation at home, and abroad, all con- 
cur, we are told, in impressing the lesson that what Germany is 
doing, we must do, and keel for keel, our naval program must 
match the program of that country. The House has turned a 
deaf ear to these harrowing tales of menacing dangers, and 
assured of the wisdom of the action which it has taken, has 
refused to be alarmed. 

Mark you, it is fully conceded that this country enjoys the 
full and ample right to possess a mighty army, and a siil! 
mightier navy if, upon full consideration, she is disposed to 
expend her revenues in that direction, but a constituency which 
expects, or requires its representative to vote for a policy of 
inilitary expansion, should count the cost. If it is well to 
reckon the cost before going to war, it is equally well to reckon 
the cost of preparation for war. Hence a constituency favoring 
an ambitious program of naval construction, and the appropria 
tion of large sums to this end, should estimate its own 
from the failure to apply this money toward the construc 
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tion and maintenance of state roads, the establishment of 
new rural routes, the erection of bridges, and the genera! 
eause of agricultural and industrial education. These are 
all legitimate and constitutional forms of expenditure that 


require only the disposition, and the means to put them in 
motion. Already a great scheme of industrial schools is halted 
in the Senate on the plea of economy, but such base and paltry 
considerations do not appeal to the enthusiasts for Dread 
noughts, or stay the program of naval expansion at all cos's. 
‘ue 
heavens fall (Fiat justitia, ruat celum). The victins 
dreadnoughtitis insist that battlestips must be built, whatever 
else may fail in our scheme of Government. As soon as : 
ble plan of naval reduction is proposed, a frenzy of patriv'! 
exaltation is aroused in certain quarters, and the floodgates of 
fervid oratory and bombastic declamation are opened. Every 
proposition contemplating a reduction in our swollen estimates, 
or intended to establish a working equality between the appro 
priations for military purposes, and those required for the 
maintenance of our civil establishment, is denounced #s ai ul 
patriotic attack upon our national honor. In a general way (he 
people of the United States fancy that the nations of conti: 
Europe stagger under a burden of militarism from which \ve 
are happily exempt. They simply do not know the facis 

Two out of every three dollars appropriated by Congress }s 
applied either on account of wars that are past, or in pre 
tion for wars to come. Since 1897 we have expende: 
$200,000,000 for rural free delivery, and about $300,000,000 Ter 
public buildings and grounds, while our total expenditures a r 
ing the same period on account of the Navy and Ary, 
run well above $2.300,000,000. In a real sense, a large })! 
tion of this money has been practically wasted. There | 
ing permanent to show for these vast expenditures w!! 
applied to the works approved by modern industrialist), 
expended upon roads, bridges, harbors, rivers, ru ral routes, 
postal improvements, would have furnished the United & 
with a body of facilities for internal commerce, and do! 
intercourse, sufficient to place this country on a basis ©! 
manent and enduring prosperity. Take the amount of *! G00,- 
000,000, that has been expended on the Navy alone in the Pr 
30 years. Applied to road construction, one-half of this s 
would have built 200,000 miles of hard roads at $4,000 © _ 
The other half expended on naval construction and mainte 
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nance would have afforded a Navy fully adequate for our neces- 


~ 1¢ we must build battleships, let us at least see what this 
1 > means, and the extent to which its pursuit will divert 
our appropriations from more fruitful and productive applica- 
tions in aid of social and domestic development. Bisten, mark, 


(nwardly digest, the following wise words of the head of 


the Agricultural Department: 


, 40-acre farm of irrigated land comfortably supports a family of | 
ons. It costs $55,000 to make a 12-inch gun. The money 


soes to pay for this gun would reclaim 1,571 acres of land, pro- | 
When all the guns on all our battleships | 
and smoke | 


omes for 196 people. 

at one time, the Government blows in noise, 
000. This would reclaim more than 4,000 acres of land, giving 
s to more than 500 farmers and their families. The money con- 
imed in powder is lost to all the future. The farmer who buys the 
ed land, must pay the Government back in 10 years, so it does 
the Government anything to build up the country by helping 
iyrmer. We should make more homes, and not so many fighting 


hes. 


The comparison is pushed a little further by a writer in the 


New York Herald. 

The cost of a battleship would build a macadam road of approved | 
construction between the cities of Chicago and New York. Fifty | 
manual training schools could be built and equipped with necessary | 
tools and appliances for the cost of a battleship, teaching the rudiments 
of a trade to 75,000 young people each year. 


The Congressional Library at Washington, the finest library building 
in the world, was built for but little over half the cost of a ere 
nd is maintained for three-fourths the cost of keeping a battleship 
250,000 acres 


oat 
the proposed White Mountain forest reserve, containing 

of burned-over, and unproductive lands could be purchased and planted 

for the cest of one battleship. 


‘he price of two battleships is only $1,000,000 less than the estimated 


cost of making the proposed 6-foot channel in the Mississippi River from 
St. Paul to the mouth of the Missouri River. 

The investment of $9,000,000 (three-fourths the cost of a battleship) 
used in eonstruetion of irrigation works im Salt River Valley, Ariz., 
Ww reclaim 240,000 acres, provide homes for 8,000 families, and in- 
crease the value of taxable property not less than $24,000,000, 

‘These striking illustrations make clear the main proposition, 
that battleships are expensive luxuries. The wooden vessels of 
former wars cost about $12,000 apiece. The modern battleship 
costs a good deal move than $12,000,000. 

Moreover they are not needed to enforce our demands. It is 
the moral strength of our situation that gives force to our atti- 
tude. 
not ina position to enforce that doctrine by force of arms, or in- 
vite the nations of Europe to combat. I deny the assertion that 
our influence in the world would be increased by an increase of 
our Navy. President Cleveland submitted an ultimatum to the 
greatest naval power on the globe in the Venezuelan contro- 
versy. What prevented war at that time? Our naval 
We had none. 
‘ilmost offensive, but Great Britain yielded to our demand for 
the simple reason that she could not afford to go to war with 
this country, even though we were not in a position toe enforce 
our demands by brute force. Had the United States possessed a 
x Navy at that time, the argument for the battleship as 
i means of peace, would be irresistible to many minds. The 
tact remains that this country carried its point without the 
ineans to enforce it. Great Britain was able, but unwilling to 
A less powerful country would not dare under 
ircumstances to offer a challenge to arms. 


rigure 


stro 


orce the issue. 


e of their own for the man who pays,” and illustrate the 
lens of militarism in the most illuminating fashion. In these 
f expensive living and rising prices, when taxes are daily 
becoming more onerous, it may not be amiss to see what militar- 
sin Is costing the world at large, and in particular what it is 
*< the United States. There are 10 great military nations 

i the world, ineluding this country. 


Ne 


Stil 


large as the armies and navies of other countries, 

‘hey come much higher, so that in comparison, the taxpayer of 
‘he United States eceupies no favored position. The 10 military 
is expend for military purposes annually over $1,900,- 
rhe number of men in the armies of these nations 

i peace basis is 4,200,000. The average cost per man, per 
- : S about $205. The average cost per man per year in the 
ited States Army, is about $1,800. The average cost per 
ae the combined armies and navies of the above nations, 
mr unit of population, is about $3.3: The nations now spend 
or armies and navies, as compared with their total expendi- 
i, J atveruge of 29 per cent. The United States spends 
on . —.a considered ) 45 per cent. The five military na- 
y ~ LAIEOpe have inerensed their debts from an aggregate 

ont N TROe in 1881, to $18,244,236,000 in 1911. The total 
during the ae of these nations for military preparations 
ieee a , wat 30 years, is $28,441,000,000. Insurance did not 
‘© Curling this period, though the premiums paid are con- 


(HDC) 


iy 


of $8.5 


When this country announced the Monroe doctrine, it was | 


force? | 
‘The terms in which the issue was presented were 


are commonly said to be dry, but they “ have an elo- | 
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If our Army and Navy | 
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fessedly high. The war debts of the modern 
over $37,000,000,000. Some one has called these figures 
endless caravan of ciphers.” The advocates of our present 
Navy insist upon its benefits, but these benefits are problematical. 
If we have been at peace during the progress of its creati 
lesson can be drawn from this fact, for we were 
during the period which preceded it. But if 


world aggregat 


e 


*“ the 


m, no 


peace 


equ lly 
I ; 
e benefifs are 


if 


tl 


problematical, the burdens are certain, and if the benetits are 
insisted upon, a statement of the burden is propriate. The 
appended table gives the Navy cost during the last 30 years. 


It is a pathetic feature of this table, that the bulk of the mor 
which it has either been blown away in idle noist 
or expended upon vessels long since condemned as obsolete and 


represents, 


worthless. 
Republican Congresses. Democratic ¢ 
Year | 
’ ave > — ne ! i- A 
Tonnage. | Appropriations. nage. 
seaaeiapctedhedeiiaesieeaial a a 
Forty-seventh Con- } | 
SNE 50 oo cuales wins 11, 986 $15,804, 434.23 |....... my te 
Forty-eighth Congress.! ISS4 ...... $14, 080, 472. 59 
SS a ee 10, 15. O70. 83 » 
Forty-ninth Congress.| 1886 |...........|...ceccsccccceess 36,475 | 16, 489, 907. 20 
ME Teedeustietisdadi Renton dew qtteuinandin 19, 9S 2 19 
Fiftieth Congress......' 1888 dada ae =e ; 27, 436 19, 04 5 
1889 |... 1 ROSE : 5,325 | 21, 692,510. 27 
Fifty-first Congress....| 1800 38, 334 24, 136 ‘ 
ISvl 7,350 $1,541, 654. 78 2 
Fifty-second Congress.| 1802 |........ adlenas die naa 20), 561 iN5. 00 
NE 365d chews Notidies cident $,155| 22, 104, 061.38 
Fiftpthird Congress...) 184 |...... sinese ta ~hicenine 2 126. 72 
1895 |... jedan ; 29 ) 29,4 45. 31 
Fifty-fourth Congress.| 1896 36, 317 30, 562, 660. 95 " 
1S97 | 2, 050 33, 003, 234. 19 ii 
Fifty-fifth Congress....| 1898 | 59, 380 | 56,098, 783. GB }........./.. 200. - 
L899 | 105, 084 | 48 090, G68. 58 = 
Fifty-sixth Congress..| 1900 | 100,036 |} 65, 104, 916. 67 7 
_ | ae 78, 101, 791. 00 ‘ 
Fifty-seventh Congress) 1902 | 63, 680 78, 856, 363. ] z 
| 1903 77, 600 | 81, 876, 791. 43 i 
Fifty-eighth Congress.| 1904 | 82, 930 97, 505, 140. 94 . 
1905 | 32,000 100, 336, 679. 94 ; 
Fifty-ninth Congress...) 1906 | 22, 100 102, 091.670. 2 % 
1907 21, 400 9S, 958, 507. 50 ‘ 
Sixtieth Congress... .. 1998 | 123, 480 122, G3, 8&5. 47 . 
1909 | 75, 085 136, 925, 199. 05 bf 
Sixty-first Congress... .| i910 4, 452 131, 250, 854. 38 h 
1911 103, 755 126, 478,338. 24 
niche ddhilpencns 1,056,969 | 1,459, 5906,910.96 | 154,598 214, ; 
This country is assuredly in no greater danger of att than 
it was in 1895, the date of the last Democratic naval! b It 
capacity to finance a war, should war be forced upon u 3 
immeasurably greater than it was at that time. Sue a wal 
would be a war of purses, and no country can match purses 
with the United States. The statesmen of other countries, th 
financiers of the world, know these things as well as w ! 
and in this knowledge, and not in increasing armament < r 
surest guaranty against attack. Surely the reument fk t 
greater navy does not rest upon the ground th we n 
plate attacking others! If a greater navy is an evidence that 
a country intends to be peaceful, why is it that such a licy 
is taken as a challenge by the other nations? A really pe ‘al 
man, or a really peaceful nation, is never the occasion of : ‘m 
to others. Until reeently South America entertained a t: 
ditional feeling of kindly regard for the United States, but as 
soon as we entered upon the battleship era, with loud profes 
sions of peaceful intentions, the republics of that eountry | 
came suspicious of our secret purposes, and from that mn | 
| ’ . . : 
dates the present attitude of suspicior and dis! If Gert ¥ 
builds battleships in order to be peaceful, why es ti- 
tude affeet England, and cause her to re e her est s, and 
enlarge her fighting force? But the fundamental folly of our 
attitude consists in the assumptiow that we must build battle- 
ships because Russia, or France. or Germany builds them. Such 
a view ignores entirely our isolated situation, d our \ 
from the inherited antagonisms, and racial jealousies hich 
affeet the nations of Evrope, and in large mesure d " 
their policies. These conditions make a militar la 
an easy affair in those countries. The appre Ol tl 


publie are readily played upon, the fears of the timid are easily 
aroused, and education, waterways, commerce 


domestic development. are starved and stunted for | 
. ; , } 


fleets and mighty armies. A like propagdnda sho firmly 
opposed in the United States. and sturdy common set S d 
refuse to allow eur country to be impoverished by t) tion 
of excessive sacrifices which the conditions of our situation 
not only do not require, but render absolutely unnecessar Che 
amazing growth of our expenditures for naval purposes is shown 
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by the fact that in 1895 we appropriated $29,416,254.51, and in 
1911, $126,478,538.24. 

The imagination is staggered in the effort to realize the works 
of permanent and enduring utility, roads, bridges, canals, levees, 
swamp drainage, desert reclamation, high schools, colleges, and 
universities, that could have been constructed with the money 
wasted on this policy of futility. If we have been at peace dur- 
ing the major portion of the past 30 years, that peace is hardly 
traceable to the existence of an imposing Navy, for other na- 
tions lacking the aid of a naval program, have been decidedly 
more peaceful, and in material prosperity have advanced in an 
even more impressive fashion. 

The most fallacious of all the arguments in support of a 
greater navy, is the one advanced on this floor, that such a 
navy is required to protect and increase our foreign commerce. 
The ships of the world engaged in deep-sea trade, need no 
protection on the high seas, for the age of piracy has long 
passed. Buccaneers and corsairs do not prey on commerce in 
modern times, peaceful merchantmen are not convoyed by fight- 
ing ships, and the ocean lanes are equally safe for the ships of 
ali nations, for the junk of the heathen Chinee, and the tramp 
that flies the flag of Great Britain. The vessels that carry the 
freights of modern commerce are the vessels that afford equal 
facilities with, and offer lower rates than their competitors. In 
the race for international business the question of protection does 
not enter into the equation. It is purely one of rates. But the 
argument for a greater navy fails for another reason. The 
United States has no foreign commerce that is carried in 
American bottoms. Hence we are building battleships under a 
false pretense, for they are impotent to create a commerce, and 
equally impotent to protect a commerce which is nonexistent. 

No one who has studied the causes responsible for the dis- 
appearance of the American flag from the merchant fleets of 
the world, believes for a moment that this disappearance is 
due to a lack of fighting ships, or that an increase in this 
respect will rebuild our merchant marine. It is a fact of easy 
demonstration, that in proportion as we have advanced in the 
construction of a fighting Navy, we have lost our carrying 
trade. This has been due to the economic causes which I have 
cited. Norway has no battleships, but “relatively to popula- 


tion, this little kingdom has the greatest carrying trade in the 


world.” They go after this trade with rates, not with guns, or 
battleships. It is true that England has a great battle fleet, and 
an immense carrying trade, but the two facts are merely concur- 
rent, not related as cause and effect. The Englishman, like his 
Norwegian competitor, secures and holds his trade through low 
rates. In these days trade does not follow the battle flag. It 
hunts. the carrier that offers the most favorable terms, whether 
that carrier is an Englishman, Russian, Turk, or Jap. During 
the last 30 years we have been building a mighty Navy in 
ever-increasing proportions. I challenge the advocates of that 
policy who assert that a greater Navy will increase our foreign 
commerce, to submit the figures showing the present proportion 
of the world’s commerce which is carried in American bottoms. 
The figures are easily obtained, for such trade is practically 
nonexistent. England has a mighty navy, and an immense 
earrying trade. Hence we are told her fighting ships are re- 
sponsible for the merchant marine. Norway has no fighting 
ships, and relatively a greater carrying trade than England. 
Something seems to be amiss in the battleship argument. The 
United States has a strong Navy, and no foreign trade carried 
in her own bottoms. The fair conclusion on the whole is that 
the battleship is not a success as a trade winner. 

Battleships may be increased until the grim menace of their 
guns, is seen in every harbor of the world, but this multiplica- 
tion will not decrease the cost of constructing and operating 
American ships engaged in foreign trade, or secure for our car- 
riers a ton of traffic. Until this handicap of cost is ren:oved, 
the American shipowner will be unable to meet his foreign 
competitor on equal terms. The steady growth in our machinery 
of destruction, has not been attended with any increase in the 
number of our merchant ships. This being so, the argument 
for a greater Navy must be placed on some other ground. If 
an expenditure of over $1,600,000,000 spread over a period of 
30 years has not increased our foreign merchant marine by a 
single ship, the question may well be asked, When will the 
rejuvenating effect of this policy be appreciably manifested? 

Hope deferred makes the heart sick. 

Most of the ships constructed during this period have gone 
to the boneyard, and “been sold as junk, or utilized as targets 
for other monsters of later and more approved designs. One 
nail pushes out another. The battleship has succeeded the 
monitor. The Dreadnought replaces the battleship, and in turn 
is supplanted by the super-Dreadnought. What the next type 
will be, no one can forecast. When will this mad race end, 
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and why should this country in disregard of its happy isolatioy 
become a party to this destructive competition? We forfeit 
the right to criticize the policies of Europe which have made 
that continent an armed cam;, trembling with apprehension je<; 
an untoward spark may kindle the fires of war, when we fol!ow 
in her wake without the excuse of necessity, merely in the 
spirit of grandiose display, and flaurting pride of riches ; 

The suggestion is made that a greater Navy is needed to 
bring to the United States, the lion’s share of the increasing 
commerce of Central and South America. It is difficult to fo). 
low this contention, or to understand what part the battleships 
will play toward securing the desired result. This commerce js 
now free to find its way to this country, and if it goes elsewhere. 
the explanation must be sought in the more profitable arraye. 
ments effected with other countries, and not in lack of battlestj) 
protection. There is something wanting in this argument. \v}y 
is it that our existing fleet has failed to secure a portion at |o.s} 
of this business, and how much longer must the present progr.) of 
construction continue, before the merits of battleships as drum- 
mers for trade will be manifested? In reply to our overtures 
for business, have the people of the Republics to the south of 
this country indicated that they are afraid to ship in American 
vessels, or fixed a time when our Navy will be sufficiently ex- 
tensive to justify them in canceling profitable contracts wit} 
Europe, in favor of the United States? Battleships as trade 
winners in the Tropics, may be the slugan of the Stee! Trust. 
but a word from the producers, the merchants, and the shippers 
of those countries would be far more convincing. If our failure 
to secure the trade of our sister Republics, is due to lack of 
fighting ships, then our consuls, ministers, and diplomatic 
agents who are on the ground, have been singularly remiss in 
affording the United States much needed information. Our 
consular reports teem with trade suggestions to our shippers sid 
exporters, but are strangely silent on the question of the nm 
sity for protecting that trade with battleships. 

The question recurs. What part will the battleships play’? Is 
it proposed to secure this trade by the compelling force of arms? 
Then our Navy is manifestly inadequate to take over Gre: 
Britain’s share in this commerce. Conceding that we wil! be 
able to chase off our remaining competitors, the French, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Norwegians and others, by an exhibition of 
fighting strength, what then? Trade is a plant of tende 
growth, and responds to gentle wooing. It withdraws before 
the menace of the mailed fist. The fact is that our increasing 
tendency toward militarism during the past 20 years, esje- 
cially in the direction of the Navy, has produced a most dis 
agreeable effect in Central and South America, and catised 
marked recession in the popular favor in which the Uniced 
States was formerly held. Travelers in those countries | 
an increasing dislike and distrust of Americans. <A compa 
of Secretary Knox in his recent trip to the Spanish-Ame! 
Republics, notes in the World’s Work that those count: 
suspicious of us and our intentions, to an almost incredible degree. 
Nicaragua is a center of anti-American sentiment, and Cosi 
Rica, the most advanced of all the Central American repul) ics. 
received the party with open suspicion. Whatever may be »: d 
by others in favor of a strong Navy as a guaranty of peace, suc! 
a view is not held by the Spanish Americans. ‘They regard ow 
present naval policy as a menace to their independence, 
an indication of our purpose to compass the overthrow cf their 
liberties at some convenient season. Our protestations o1 peace 
do not avail to overcome this belief, or to remove a prejudice 
which is daily increasing. In the last analysis it may be fairly 
said that our naval program, so far from securing favor w'th 
the South Americans, and winning their trade, has distimctly 
abated their favorable regard, and rendered the commercial 
problem, which is one of rates, credits, and reciproce! adyal- 
tage, more difficult than ever. 

A big navy for this country is not only per se a wasteft!! and 
wicked expense, but it is the fruitful parent of other expenses. 
The largest item of our annual appropriations is for peusio's, 
and the foundation of pensions is the military arm of the (ov 
ernment. It is incongruous and inconsistent for the Democr''s 
to inveigh against the iniquities of the present pension ro!!. | nd 
at the same time support a policy which will provide the male 
rial for future rolls. A big navy means a long list of elis')'°s 
for pensions, and retired pay. A vote for such a navy is there 
fore measurably a vote for pensions. Steere 

Another reason for calling a halt in battleship construction 
that the whole course and method of war may be change |" ° 
few years, and the development of certain radical inve' am 
may substitute for battleships and armored cruisers, @ ve" dif 
ferent type of offensive machine. Recently a great inven(0r 
announced that under present conditions armor plate 2 Is no 
value to the battleship. The continual improvement in the sub 


nnd as 











marine, and the dirigible torpedo renders them most formidable 
foes to armored vessels conducting an aggressive campaign 
against the harbor and coast defenses of another country. 
Frauee relies upon these craft to such an extent that she has 
dropped out of the battleship competition, and is content to rest 
the security of her coasts and commerce, largely upon the de- 
velopment of the submarine and aeroplane, both of which she is 
huilding in great numbers. Another explanation of her attitude 
may be found in her enormous war debt which now amounts to 
over $6,000,000,000, One hopeful feature of the present world 
situation is that the unrest among the taxpayers, and the multi- 
plication of war burdens, may compel a cessation of naval con- 
ition in all countries, and thus promote the interests 
of peace, and of the man with the hoe, as against the man with 
the bayonet. As a fighting craft the aeroplane is being devel- 
oped in the most marvelous fashion, and it is now conceded that 
its effect on future military strategy wil! be far reaching. Re- 
cent experiments have fully shown that an aeroplane can 
carry a gun eapable of rapid and accurate discharge with the 
machine going at a high rate of speed. Two thousand of these 
raft can be equipped on comparatively short notice, for the 
price of one battleship. On the trials the operator at an alti- 
tude of GOO feet succeeded in placing five shots in a rectangular 
target 3 yards by 18. This about represents the deck of a battle- 
» seen from the distance of a mile in the air. “A ship's crew, 
or the oflicers exposed to attack from above, would find the deck 
warm place with a few hundred aeroplanes buzzing around in 
‘ nge,”’ while the ships were exchanging shots with shore 
. or other vessels. It may well be that future wars on 

nd sea will cease, on account of the terrible destructive 
: of the armored aeroplane, and that such wars, if any, 
as may be waged hereafter, will be waged in the air by daring 
{ The end of war is a consummation most devoutly to 
shed, whether it is to be attained by the development of 


Sl 


lies 


( of destruction so deadly in their operation, that its con- 
( will become impossible, or by the determination of the 
! ms to walk in the ways of peace and righteousness, and 


i occasions of offense. The policy of militarism is in direct 
contravention of the historic and traditional attitude of our 
ers of blessed memory, who believed that our Tiappy 


} 
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| of very interesting and very iustructive articles on “ 


s mon the Western Hemisphere would enable us to pursue | 
of peaceful development, rather than a career of mili- 
1 ‘ession. 


fundamental tenets of ow party faith are reform of 


and economical administration of public functions. In 
edemption of the pledges of our platform the House | 


resentatives has passed many measures effecting large 
economies, and carrying extensive reforms. One and all these 
| been returned to this body, shorn of their reductions 
stripped of their reforms, and loaded with every variety of 
wasteful and extravagant expenditure. 


If our national policy is to be one of aggression, of swag- 
ceriug defiance, of meddlesome interference in the affairs of 
nations, then the need for a strong Army, and a stronger 
s established. On the other hand, if our relations with 
the world are to be marked by sanity. dignity, by a just regard 
lor the rights of others, and a kindly tolerance in all things, our 
eeds will be limited to a sufficient Army, and a sufficient Navy 
an Army and Navy for defense, not for aggression. 

in our purpose to avoid offense, too strong to be lightly 
ailed, teo just to enter on wanton war, serene, secure, re- 
ted and at peace with the world, we will achieve in time, 
ir destiny as the greatest exemplar of free and popular gov- 
ernment To the policy of a 


nt in the history of the nations. 
* Navy, I oppose the policy of a sufficient Navy, a Navy 
that will serve the purposes of a country that intends no attack 
and fears no adversary. 

Paraphrasing the poet’s thought that: 


stror 


, 


He who rules o'er freemen, 
Should himself be free, 


I will say that a nation aspiring to lead among the peace- 
makers, must itself be peaceful, must itself be engaged in the 
Works of peace, not in preparation for bloody war. 

opportunity of the ages is ours, and if only we will 
revlize that opportunity by a firm stand against the ways, &nd 
the methods of primitive savagery, which exalts the fighting 
han, and thé fighting habit, this Nation “ will arouse in its citi- 
. ‘a fervor of patriotism hitherto unknown, and to it will 
we hot by military conquest, but by divine right, the su- 
tao % “ the future, and the gratitude of the human race.” 
Applause, 


rac ‘ . at , ti ‘ » i ‘ > ie . ‘ © | 
res have met the same fate in a Republican Senate, and | workmen 


| greedier corporation employers by beginning to install the Tay- 


Notice has been served | 
that the other House will insist upon the two-battleship pro- | 
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Taylor System of Scientific Shop Management. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


ADOLPH 


OF 


HON. J. 


ILLINOIS, 


SABBATH, 


In roe House or Representatives. 
Tuesday, July 9, 1912, 


Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by printing some remarks on the Taylor system 
of scientific shop management. 

The SPKAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sanarn] 
asks unanimous consent to print some remarks on the Taylor 
system of scientific shop management. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The remarks are as follows: 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, workingmen from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific are vitally interested in what is known the 
Taylor system of “scientific shop management” and similar 
systems which are now being adopted in many workshops, mills, 
and factories. 

Some of the features of these “ systems” 
otber features are vicious and criminal, 
workingmen to sit up and take notice. 

Being a friend of the workiugman I have taken a keen inter- 
est in the hearings of the special committee of this House which 
investigated and reported unanimously against the most promi- 
nent features of “ scientific ’’ shop management. 

In this connection I wish to call the attention of the House, 
and the attention of the workingmen of the country, to a series 
scientific ” 
shop management, which recently appeared in newspapers in 
all parts of the country. These articles were written by a 
newspaper man of reputation—Clyde H. Tavenner, of Cordova, 
Ill.—and, so far as I am aware, were the first nation-wide pro- 
test against what is known as the Taylor system. Tavenner is 
one Washington correspondent who seems to be willing to 
his pen and his ability as a writer for the cause of the men 
who earn their living by the sweat of their brows, and it would 
be a good thing for humanity and good government if 
were more like him. 

Strange to say, the War Department of the United States 
Government has started out to emulate, in its treatment of the 
in the Government arsenals, the practice of 


as 


are good and many 
and it behooves the 


use 


there 


the 


lor system at the Rock Island and Watertown Arsenals. 


I thought, though, when a committee of this House heard 
the testimony of the arsenal workmen and returned to the 
House a unanimous report against the use of the stop watch 


and other sweatshop processes, that the War Department would 
relent in its plans which harass the workmen in the arsenals. 

Gen. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance of the War Department, 
however, has been quoted as saying that he would proceed with 
the use of the stop watch at the arsenal and go on with his 
original plans respecting the Taylor system just if the 
House committee had never indicted the system as placing men 
in the position of “ beasts of burden.” 

So it looks as if special legislation making it an 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, will be necessary to cause 
the War Department heads to see the injustice of such systems 
as the Taylor system. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Perrgr) 
has already introduced such a measure—House bill 
and it is now before the Committee on Labor. 

The letters of Mr. Tavenner, which I desire printed in the 
Recorp, follow: 

{Reprinted from the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat.] 
(By Cc. H. Tavenner, special correspondent ) 
WASHINGTON, 
much-discussed 


as 


offense, 


25305 


February 
What is the basis of the * scien 
tific’ shop management? 

Will it really enable a workman to earn nine-eighths of his present 
wage by working eight-ninths of the time he is now putting in per day, 
as Mr. Taylor contends? Or is the basis of the system, in actual 
tice, merely the “ scientific” overworking of men to the end that 
lives will be shortened in order that dividends may increased? _ 

Mr. Taylor's own description of “scientific management” jn three 
articles published in a monthly magazine undoubtedly impressed many 
persons favorably. His ideas look well as theories. His articles would 
cause one to believe that the only object of his plan is the prevention 
of waste in manufacture, the cutting out of unnecessary steps, the sav- 
ing of false motions; in other words, not to call for a greater expendi- 
ture of energy on the part of a given workman, but to bring about a 


Taylor system of 


prac- 
their 


he 
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particular part of a task on which he | American worker is inferior in quality to that turned out by the « 
man, French, or British worker. The Taylor system, by means « 
ot required t rk under the | use of the stop watch and similar methods of sweat-shop “ speedin 
reek, of lowa, introduced a resolu- | processes, proposes to increase by one-third the present output per t 
d in Congress appointin a special | regardless of the additional terrific strain on the physical and ny 
pPin Mr. Peprer pointed out that | constitution of the worker and the certainty of still further infer 
to install the Taylor system at | of quality in output. 
a a Se states TO CHEAPEN PRODUCTION, 
arsenals, as w« as organized ie = * : 
other, were violently opposed Mr. Taylor frankly admits his scheme is primarily aimed to “ ch 
jlved the most brutal speeding-up | Production. Is a decrease in the present labor cost in manufa, 
r hould make an impartial investiga- | Justified? Let us consider the steel industry, for instance. The | 
appt ‘ the United States Government be | States Commissioner of Labor reports that the Steel Trust mak 
xample for ivate manufacturers to f w. profit on steel rails of $9.20 per ton. He also states that the 
mmittee, of ¥ h W. B. Witsox, of Pennsyl- | cost of the same rails from the ingot is $1.16. In other words 
t Members of Congress, is cli man, brought to | Steel worker receives $1.16 for doing the work, while the Steel 
magnates draw down $9.20. 


ii 
is (. That the “ - e : of the a \ tem tn ~ final analysis A SIMILAR STORY. 

: = = . a oe gy oe gag setting of a task which Here is a similar story from the woolen industry, which I heard 
onl That +t tes aaa wea a onc <p concetae’ Gi aes | hand from Miss Josephine Liss, who accompanied the children of 
man who can not ke le py! f the fastest man on the Lawrence strikers to Washington : » 

rt of ap operation.os which he ood. The reports in the newspapers have not told half the story of 

Third. That if the Taylor 1m was adopted universally a great | outrages in Lawrence, Said Miss Liss. She is a short, stout 5 

my of workmen would be tbrov out of employment or reduced in | Wo™#n, with a pretty face, but sad eyes, and has been working 

* Suck 4 ing fore to take positions as laborers, be- | imee she was 14 years old. “Take my case. I was walking quiet 
St ite olewie i! ire not physieally able to keep up day | ™Y home one day, when I was stopped by a militiaman and told 
sat eaten ahead ‘ to a pace set by the fastest workers, | 8° back. Me called me horrible names and insulted me. When 

Fourth. That th r system is calculated to destroy organization | tused to go back he attempted to stick me in the breast with his 

mong workmen, one of the corner stones of Taylor logic being the — pe bene I began to fight. I was knocked down, and then ar: 
canna a as ae a ae gen ey, oe eae oe ‘i. naan the week skilled workers do not earn more than $7 or § 
what happens to another. All men working under this system must be | Week, and I can remember when my father was supporting a 
¢‘ satisfied”; the moment he becomes dissatisfied he must quit; other- | family on $5 a week. The children earn about $4 a week. Most 
wise. there wou be danger of his grievance becoming contagious and | Work in the mills, and our hours are long. And they are const 
the “svstem” interfered witb. putting in effect a faster pace through speeding-up systems. It 

Chat Mr. Taylor actually applies the principles set out above can best | that we have no time or money for pleasure, but are practically 

» shown by his own language in his book of instructions to employers, | It 1 not right wpe rege 7 = — wey = eee 
ich tells how he introduced his system at various plants : The question arises, if Mr. Taylor could put his stop watches 
rhe tusks were all made so severe,” explains Me Tayler, in para- | Other scientific methods of ‘ persuasion” at work on these men, w 
craph 125, “that not more than one out of five laborers (perhaps even | 2nd children workers at Lawrence setting paces, which, in hi 
i smaller percentage than this) could keep up.” | language, would be “ purposely made so severe that not more than 
Mr. Taylor lays great stress on his system of scientific “ persuasion,” | out of five could keep up, what kind of fathers and mothers wou 
Of this * persuasive ” feature, in paragraph 2935, he says: children make when they grew up? And what kind of children \ 

“A certain percentage of the men, with the best of attention, will | their children be? This is as important to consider as dividends 

fail in this and find that they have no place in the general organiza- SETS BAD PRECEDENT. 


t on, wl " still ane and amon them some of the best workers, It is no answer for the men at the head of the Taft administ: 
vho are iowever, either stupi rw stubborn ‘an never be 1ade ; - Taw = - 
se that’ ino co ae oo atm tan ‘ole: nal dined’ Gon aan who are beginning to install the Taylor system in the arsenals, to 
drop out ; ase Saal ba ’ S| that the Government has no intention of bringing the men and w 
" 6 Sam tee aeons , the svste : . mm on a . under Taylorism, because once the United States Government places 
tien oe — ; = es _—_ = i peaben ata a age tpg inom stamp of approval on the speeding-up, pace-setting, stop-watch f 
1 i t same ¢ SS Ol ’ SsH0 ye iarge enoug > orkme . 7 : ales ie. dl aiuen al : on . 
quite often to have the object lesson of seeing men laid off for failing to of the so-called scientific shop management, private industries wi 
‘arn high wages and others substituted in their places ” os - be long in following suit, defying the protests of their workers wit! the 

‘here is one other statement of Mr. Taylor that supplies food for ultimatum that the system bears the indorsement of Uncle Sam. 
thought. He says: — 

‘That in all cases money must be spent, and in many cases a great {Reprinted from Winona (Minn.) Independent, Mar. 13, 1912 
deal of money, before the changes are completed which result in low- | qwo copDES’ TO TAYLOR’S SHOP PLAN—SEPARATE VERSIONS OF 
come ee. ' . : oot DISCUSSED SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT MEANT TO STIFLE OPPOSIT! 

rhe inference is that at first the men must be paid higher wages to ONE FOR EMPLOYERS AND OTHER FOR COMMUNITY—INVEN1 
get them to set the fastest possible pace, but that in the end the men “HUSTLE-UP” SYSTEM HAS SKILLED ASSISTANT, DRAWING 
wil ae nates a ae ne of work for the same pay MOUS PAY, WHO HUMBUGS PUBLIC GAZE--NO REGARD FOR OPERA 
received before the installation of the “ system.”’ iin aes : Pins on , 

The Taylor system means, in a sentence, that the quickest time at (By Clyde H. aii tecemes Mi oo ee —— 
which a job can be completed by a first-class man is to be the standard inona Independent. ) 
time at which all men are to be compelled to complete the same job, with | [Article No. 3 on the Taylor system of scientific shop managen 

bonus (at least to start witlr) for coming up to the maximum time and WASHINGTON, March 
a fine an lischarge for not coming uy { ime . : 

ane ane Cm : a oe UP oo that time. Who is Frederick W. Taylor, the inventor of the much-<dis 
‘ Taylor system of “ scientific shop management,” which the Govern 
Panr . ° >nok le ? Ar ar k ‘ aon - 7) > a = : , 
[Reprinted from Rock Island (Ill.) Argus of Mar. 5, 1912.] is beginning to install in the arsenals, with the result that th 
TAYLOR SYSTEM BASED ON CHARGE THAT THE AMERICAN WORKMAN 1S A| men are on the verge of striking? : 

SHIRK rHAT 18 THE THEORY ON WHICH THE “ DISCOVERER” OF The object of this article is to answer the foregoing question . 

* SCIENTIFIC ” SHOP MANAGEMENT PROCEEDED IN PUTTING A CHECK | Mr. Taylor is a resident of fashionable Chestnut Hill, Phila 
‘N THE MAN WHO TOILS WITIT HIS HANDS—FURTHER DISCUSSION | He is engaged in putting his system of shop management in \ 
F | 
1 
i 


’ 


i 





SUBJECT. industrial establishments throughout the country. His business 

‘prroR’s Norr.—This is the second of the series of lette?s prepared extensive that he is able to make use of several assistants. Thi 

by Clyde H. Tavenner, Washington correspondent of the Argus, on the | Said to receive $50 a day each. 

faylor system of scientific shop management which the Government is | SEPARATE CODES. 

att mpting to install in its arsenals where civilians are employed, in Mr. Taylor bas two codes to his “ system,’ one version bei 

cluding Rock Island Arsenal.) | public consumption and the other for the ears of employers ex 

(By Clyde H. Tavenner. Special correspondence of the Argus.) Mr. Taylor is frank to say there are some details of his scl 
WASHINGTON, March 2, 1912. it is best to refrain. from discussing until his system is thor 

Is it true that the Americ: rorkman “‘delifierately- plans ; installed, as their effect to workmen is such that it may prop 

Is i ‘ iat the American workman “ deliberately plans to turn out | compared to the waving of a red flag before a bull. 

Mr. Taylor received his first industrial training and_ first 


far less work than he is able to do, in many instances failing to do 
mere ee aypetar vata tee eng sate : Ses a.  . Prederick out his system at the plant of the Midvale Steel Co., in Pennsy! 
id at this eondit inves “A the pe le that ; a a sat - re aes i Let us study the “scienee’’ of the shop management in this | 
shop management ” ig aimed to eure. The Ta aoa oo ee ntific | ¢ . H. Harrah, president of the company, happened to be tes! 
t} ; he. ‘Tate. adaniniadenal ae eee an is the system | before the Committee on Labor of the House of Representati\ 
a aft administration is beginning to install in the Government | 'rhursday, March 1, 1900, and the transcript of his testimon) 
arsenals and wiich has resulted in the arsenal workers threatening to tunately remains intact to this day to throw light en the w: 
strike. methods of Frederick W. Taylor, the subject of our sketch. _ 
“We had men with stop watches over the workmen working 
Before endeavoring to estimate the value of a cure one must be sure | axle lathe, or whatever else it might be,” said Mr. Harrah, “ and 
of the disease to be cured. What are the facts? There are 63 promi- | time a man looked up they took his time; every time he sto] 
nent occupations in the United States in which the paying of workers | breathe they took his time, and in that way they got absolut 
by the piece is more or less common. Picceworkers come within the | amount of time employed in doing a certain amount of work. 
scope of the Taylor system more than any others. Is it common “We make it a rule te run a machine to break,” continued 
sense that a pleceworker is going to do but “ one-third or one-half” of | Harrah. ‘ For instance, the life of a hammer bar may be two. 
a day’s work? It is the universal experience that a pieceworker will | If that hammer bar does net break inside of the two years I go ! ; 
do just as much work as he can to obtain the highest amount of wages | forgemaster, because he is not getting the work he ought to out 0 
possible on Saturday night It is obvious, therefore, that the “ disease” | forge. It is the same way in the machine shop. If a lathe, the 0 
which Mr. Taylor is setting out to cure does not exist among piece- | life of which might be two years, does not break down before t 
workers. With the cost of living so high that the average workman | would go for the engineer in charge.” P 
must have steady employment to maintain his family, it is also obvious Mr. Harrah did not divulge information as to whether, in the 
that day workers must do a full day’s work. Otherwise they would | a workman failed to break down in a given number of yefrs unde! 
be liable to speedily lose their positions and place their families in | terrific pace scientifically mapped out by Mr. Taylor he would den 
want to know the reason, but he was frank enough to add: “* We have 
Comparisons between the United States, Germany, France, and England | lutely no regard for machinery or foc men.” ; 
have demonstrated time and again that the American worker turns out Mr. Harrah’s testimony was Tayloresque. See how well it ‘ 
more work per man in a given length of time than the worker of any | sponds with paragraph 312 of Mr. Taylor's book of instructions - 
of the other three nations. The same comparisons also establish the | employees should bear in mind that each shop exists first, last, and 
fact that because of being compelled to work so fast, the product of the | the time for the purpose of paying dividends to its owners. 


DISCOVER DISEASE FIRST. 














Harrah was asked whether workmen were permitted to leave the 
» take meals. 
NO TIME TO EAT DINNER. 


‘ he replied. “ Once a man passes inside the red fence he 
st there until his day’s work is through.” 

‘science of keeping men penned in was shown when a huge 
ner filled with molten metal gave way in this same Midvale plant 
1 « workmen were killed outright and 13 others seriously hurt. The 
ie of this feature of Taylorism was again demonstrated in the 
cular Shirt Waist Factory fire in New York, where 150 women 
locked in and could not get out until their day’s work was done, 

i they did not get out until the grim destroyer burned them. 
Mr. Harrah, unconsciously perhaps, struck the keynote of Taylorism 
he said “ Run to break!" Under the speeding-up features of the 
» system both machines and men run to break. f a hammer bar 


ir’ 
sir, 


Vo 


down there is some expense to replace it, but if a workman 
iown it costs nothing to put on a new man. As long as the 


. » of men holds out, the system can go on. 
iy be granted that if the Taylor system in its entirety is put in 
( ion it will mean great production in goods and things, but in so 
: ian is concerned it means destruction. While it is producing 
7 } it is grinding man. 
GOMPERS IN OPINION. 
rhere are other considerations of a primary 
er than merely produciag wealth,” 
‘and that is that the intelligence, that the physique, that the 
mind, hopes, and aspirations of man shall also be cultivated 
in opportunity for higher achievements.” 


and more important 
declared Samuel Gompers 


the 
t given 


social good comes, not by wearing men out prematurely through 
W ig them to the limit of their strength like a beast of burden, but 
in the higher principle found in what President Taft said in a 


address : 
1d business is not everything in life; the making and accumula- 
n money should not be the chief end of a community. There has 
n nil ger in the past that the rush for wealth would injure the moral 
the people and degrade their ideals and standards.’ 


[Reprinted from the Portsmouth (N. 


Eprror’s Norre.—This is the fourth and concluding of the series of 
es on the Taylor system of scientific shop management, prepared 
in investigation of several months by Clyde H. Tavenner, our 
ston correspondent. These articles have aroused wide discus- 
ind elicited much commendation from workingmen in all parts of 
(nited States. It was the first time the “other side” of the 
1 system had been presented as a nation-wide protest. Accom- 
ving Mr. Tavenner’s exposure of the system, the special committee 
ited by the House of Representatives to investigate the subject 
st made its report, completely verifying and substantiating Mr. 
ravyenner's description of the Taylor methods.-—Editor.) 
(By Clyde H. Tavenner.) 
WASHINGTON, March 31. 

If a worker in a factory, would you object to a stop watch 

ng held over you to ascertain how many secgnds you had wasted on 
i job in such nondividend- producing motions as brushing your hair out 
f your eyes or blowing your nose? 

Wi suld you object to a system which means that the quickest time at 
which a job can be completed by a first-class man is to be the standard 
time at which all men are to be compelled to complete the same job, 
with a bonus (at least to start with) for coming up to the maximum 
time and a fine or a discharge for not coming a to that time? 

Would you object to a system which inveigled you into running a 
race with your fellow workmen, and which race, once started, would 

ntifies ally’ bind you to keep en racing? 
you are a wife or a mother of 2 workingman, would you object to 
your husband or son running the risk of a physical breakdown under 

a terrific pace-setting system for a few dollars extra per year? 

If you would object to these conditions, you would fail to approve of 
Frederick W. Taylor’s system of scientific shop management, which, in 
the language of a special committee of Congress that has just com- 
pleted an exhaustive investigation of the system, places workmen “ in 
the position of a beast of burden.” 

lt should be stated in justice to Mr. Taylor that the pictures sug- 
cested by the above questions paint the extremes of the results of his 
ystem, there being many excellent features of systemization and 
rdization in his work to which to no one objects, to which no one 


H.) Times.] 


1 were 


s« 





i ject. But the Taylor system in its final analysis is based on 
extremes. He covers in his propaganda all the ground covered by other 
labor-saving seientists, and then continues still further. It is these 
extremes which are the straws that are breaking the camel’s back, 
Which have caused the workers in the Rock Island and other arsenals 


to thre 


desey 


iten to strike rather than to work under the Taylor system as he 
es it. 

ihe purpose of taking the time of false motions with a stop watch 
is to secure data to aid in setting a pace for all workmen. For in- 
Stance, if a workman spends two hours at a given task, and the ston 


watch shows that five minutes were consumed in false motions, that | 
ive minutes is deducted from the two hours and all other wotkme n 
Wl called upon to perform the same operation in 1 hour and 55 
minutes. ‘This time becomes the standard time. Then, after all the 


men engaged in that class of work can perform the task in 1 hour and 


a minu ites, another time study is made with the object of reducing 
the sti ndard time still more. And so on, and on, and on. Mr. Taylor 
it Is really wonderful what a prodigious amount of work can be 
of hi rmed by the body of picked men who survive three or four years 
S his stimulating and eliminating processes. Mr. Taylor has nothing 
© say of bread earners who drop out in the preliminaries. The Tay- 
system only concerns itself with the survivors. 
a men all over the country are rejoicing at the report of the 
v er sional investigating committee, which consisted of Chairman 
Wirt, ViLSON of Pennsylvania, who as a boy worked in the mines, 
VILLIAM C. REDFIELD of New York, a manufacturer and big employer 
— r, and J. Q. Titson of Connecticut, a lawyer and Spanish War 
V n. Mr. WiLson and Mr. ReprrIeLp are De mocrats, and Mr. TIL- 


Snr 
Y is 


is a Republican. 

unanimous. 

I he ’ is no economie necessity to require workmen to speed up to 
‘Shest point to the injury of their health,” says the report. “To 
-Workmen ir this position is to place them in the position of a 

( purdaen, 

\° man can seriously object, and as a matter of fact no one has 
d, to any system which so standardizes and systemizes the work 


The report against specding-up processes was 
the 
pi 
beast 
‘HN 
object 
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to be performed that a greater amount of production is secured with 
the same expenditure of labor. But efficiency must not be had at the 
cost of the men, women, and children who labor and who should be the 
beneficiaries of the efficiency. 

“ By the stop watch you may be able to determine the time 
a piece of work can be done, but you do not there! alone 
the length of time in which it ought to be done. 
* Under the Taylor system men and machines are treated practically 


in which 


ry determine 


alike. Both are worked ‘to break.’ The committee, however, takes 
the attitude that men and machines are not quite alike—yet. 

“The time study of the operations of any machine can be made 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy,” says the report, “ because all 
of the elements can be taken into consideration in making the com- 
putation. A machine is an inanimate thing—it has no life, no brain, 
no sentiment, and no place in the social order With a work- 
man it is different. He is a living, moving, sentient, social being; he 
is entitled to all the rights, privileges, opportunities, and respectful 
consideration given to other men. He would be less than a man if he 


did not resent the introduction of any system which deals with him in 
the same way as a beast of burden or an inanimate machine 


“There is no work that can be performed, or that is performed, that 
is not preceded by a mental process on the part of the workman The 
more skill needed in the work, the greater the mental proc which 
precedes the expression of it. So far as your committee has been able 
to learn, there is no method known to scientific management by which 
a time study can be made of the mental process preceding the physical 
act. 

“The elements of the mental process not being susceptible of de- 
termination by a stop-watch time study, the study of itself must con- 
sequently be inaccurate and the workmen are justified in objecting to 
such a time study being used as a basis upon which to compute their 
day's work and compensation when in their judgment injustice is done 


them thereby. 

‘In an effort to stimulate the workmen to incre ased activity various 
methods are used—such as discharge, fear of discharge, stop-watch time 
studies, and bonuses. The bonus system is based apen the establish- 
ment of a task large enough for an ordinary day's work and then hold- 
ing additional compensation as an inducement to a workman to do more 
than he would ordinarily do. 

‘Your committee is of the opinion that the mere mental attitude of 
the employer is too variable and unsubstantial a basis upon which to 
rest the material welfare of the wage worker. 

“When it comes to introducing stimulation, a 
attitude by which the workman is willing to give a greater 
energy for the same amount of pay may be very desirable 
ployer, but it is not always so desirable to the employee.” 


change of mental 


amount of 
to the em- 


y = 


Cooperative Credit Commission. 


EXTENSION OF 


or 


GEORGE 


OF 


REMARKS 
HON W 

EBRASKA, 
In tue Hovse or 


NORRIS, 


REPRESEN 
1912. 


NTATIVES, 


Friday, July 5, 

Mr. NORRIS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: On the 29th of March last I introduced House 
joint 


resolution 282, to provide for the appointment of a 
Farmers’ National Cooperative Credit Commission, and on the 
29th of May, at a hearing before the Committee on Agriculture, 


I made some remarks on that resolution and others pending in 
the House and the Senate. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing the remarks that I made 
before the Committee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
on the subject named. Is there objection. [After a 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The remarks are as follows: 


Norris] 
hy CORD 


pause. j 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEBRASKA. 
Mr. NORRIS. On account of the very limited time, gentle- 


men, that I can have here—I have just left a 
Judiciary Committee which is very important and I desire to 
get back as soon as possible—I hope I may be permitted to pro- 
ceed until I have stated an outline of the argument I wish to 
make, without interruption; and then, I would be glad to have 


hearing before the 


any questions that any members of the committee desire to ask. 
I wish to speak particularly with reference to House joint 
resolution 282. The gentleman who has preceded me has = 


referred to this resolution. It is the first resolution introduce 
in the House of Representatives on this subject, and 


wis in- 
troduced by me on the 28th day of March, although it is along 
the same lines as all the other resolutions which have been 
mentioned. 

I take it, gentlemen, that the most important subject of legis- 
lation, and the most important, subject that Congress or any 
other legislative body can consider, is to devise some way by 
which life on the farm and in the country may be made more 
profitable and more enjoyable, in order to prevent the rising 


and coming 
the cities. 


generations from leaving the farms 
One of the worst things, to my mind, 


and coming to 
that has been 
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brought to the public attention, and the attention of the world, 
by the last census we took in this country, was that population 
in the city has been inereasing and the rural population has 
been decre Some of the best farming communities in 
Iowa and in Nebraska have actually lost in population in the 
last 10 years. The stability of cur Government, and not only | 
of our Government but the happiness and prosperity of human- | 
ity, ought to be and will be preserved in the best way by the 
reverse of this condition being brought about, if possible. 

Everyone knows that it is in the overcrowded cities where | 
crime is bred and where the hotbeds of immorality exist and 
that it out in the smaller cities and in the free air of the 
country where patriotism exists in its highest-developed state, 
and the very necessities of the case make it almost absolutely 
necessary that something should be done to prevent the decreas- 
ing of the population where we ought to have it increased. 

One of the things, it seems to me, that ought to appeal to us, 
therefore, is that while we are appointing commissions on all | 
manner of subjects and giving them various powers and duties 
we have rather neglected anything looking to the betterment | 
of the rural communities and the advantages that should come 
through a better and higher life in the country. We have sent | 
all over Europe a commission appointed to investigate the mone- | 
tary situation. They had access to all the libraries and all the 
books and all the reports of the world, and it is said that the | 
result of their investigation has made a wonderful addition to 
the literature of the world on this subject. Without expressing 
any opinion one way or the other, I presume that is true to the | 
student of banking and currency. 

This is a proposition to have an investigation made for the 
benefit of the farmers—not conducted by the bankers, not by 
the lawyers, but by the farmers themselves. In the resolution 
I have introduced I have specifically provided that it is the duty 
of the President to make these appointments without regard 
to politics and that the appointments must be made of actual 
farmers and men engaged in agriculture. I will not have time 
go into a diseussion of some of the means of credit that: 
exist in Europe, but I have studied and read a great many 
volumes and a great many articles on the subject. Because of 
the short notice I have had, however, and the other work I have 
been doing I have not been able to get this matter together for 
this hearing. 


“USInY. 


i 
Is 
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Sut the facts are that the best security in this country, the 


foundation of all prosperity and all security, is land. It ought 
to command in the marts of trade the lowest rate of interest of 
any other kind of security. We know that farm mortgages 
are not liquid. The farmer, although he has the best security 
on earth, can not get money for 30, 60, or 90 days, or for 3 
months, or for 6 months at as low a rate as the merchant can 
perhaps get it, because his security is not liquid. The farmer, 
who can least afford it, who has raised his crop of wheat or 
coru or oats or cattle, is compelled to sell on the market, no 
matter what it is. The farmers who sell wheat, or a very 
large percentage of them, are compelled to sell when the market 
is lowest, because they must have the money to meet the emer- 
gencies that surround them. The wheat and corn and the prod- 
ucts of the farm are bought to a great extent by speculators, 
and after it is out of the hands of the farmers who produce it, 
and should have the benefit of every particle of its value, the 
speculator on the board of trade or the gambler gets the benefit, 
because he can hold it until the price goes up. 

I am not here to say that this resolution will result in all 
I hope it may. Something has been said in the way of ques- 
tions that I have heard since I have come into the room as to 
whether we can obtain all this information from the books. I 
have gotten everything over here in the library that I was able 
to find or the men in charge were able to find for me, and while 
I know thet these cooperative institutions and societies have 
been in existence over in Europe for quite a number of years, 
and have been wonderfully suecessful in bringing about suc- 
cessful farming and a lower rate of interest, yet I am unable, 
from all I bave read, to get any definite plan that would enable | 
me to sit down and write a bill that would satisfy even me if 
I was allowed by Congress to write one that should be enacted | 
into law. An investigation ought to be made by men on the 
ground, who are actual farmers and who are going there for 
the purpose of getting thi. information. It will be found, un- 
doubtedly, when an investigation is made, that the conditions 
existing over there, being different from what they are here, | 
there will be some difference, and you can not have, perhaps, | 
the same scheme or plan that they have there. It might be in- 
teresting to you gentlemen for me to read a little from one or | 
two volumes here that I looked up this morning, and which, in | 
my study of the subject, strikes me might be interesting to you. 
I am going to read from Volume LI of the Economic Review of | 


| which prevails throughout the western half of Germany. 
| peasantry system I found—on incontestable data—to have worked ex. 


| way. 
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1892, on page 461, about the systems over in Germany. I am 
led to do this partly from the questions that have been asked. 
This is in reference to the Raiffeisen system. There are three 
systems spoken of by the writers mostly, and this perhaps is 
tie most important one. The writer says: 


My own attention was first called to these banks—with the Schulze. 
Velitzsch associations 1 had been acquainted since the sixties—in con- 


| nection with an inquiry in which I engaged a few years ago into the 


system of peasant proprietorship as applied to very small properties— 

I might pause to say that these banks and associations are 

organized among the poorest people; in some cases by renters 
in some cases by landowners, and then they are called Land- 
sehaften— 
The small 
ceedingly well. But it had had one bitter foe standing relentlessly in 
For a long time its success had been not a little hindered 
the want of capital, even for very small outlays, which drove the 
cultivators into the hands of extortionate money lenders, who 
proved a veritable pest to that particular part of Germany. 

I have read a great dea! about the history of Germany along 
that particular line, and it is an exceedingly interesting his- 


its 
by 
poor 


have 


| tory to see how these organizations have driven money lenders 


off the earth. 


That hindrance is now, however, being successfully and completely 
overcome. The “loan banks” are turning the usurers, vanquished 
and defeated, out of the villages in shoals, and raising up prosperity 
as with a magician’s wand. One remarkable feature of the reform:- 


| tory economic work accomplished is that its good results were practi- 


cally all conjured out of nothing. It has been eredit, not money, which 
has built up the splendid fabric. It is no wonder that the system js 
being copied ‘elsewhere, that Austria has readily adopted ‘it, that 
Switzerland and Italy—to a moderate extent even Russia—have tran 

planted it upon their own soil, and that Belgium and France are at 
any rate grafting its best features upon their own local-credit insti 


| tutions. 


I wish to read a little further about this system from the 
same volume, on page 468. 


Mr. HAWLEY. What does Raiffeisen mean? 


Mr. NORRIS. It is the name of the man who invented the 
system. 

Now, the question arises at once as to how the organiza- 
tions are going to get credit, and immediately this question 
presents itself: Shall every man be liable for a debt of the 
entire organization? And that is one of the questions that 
they had to contend with there. It will be one we will lave 
to meet, and I confess it shocked me when I first read about 
the unlimited liability of most of these organizations, although 
not all of them that have an unlimited liability. 


However, Herr Raiffeisen is not the only cooperator who has 
to the conclusion that in Germany, at any rate, no other method 
admissible. Herr Schulze-Delitazsch neeapted it as fully. And from t 
fact that of 3,467 cooperative credit associations in existence in ‘(ie 
many in 1890 there were but 41 with limited liability, and of 6,777 
cooperative associations in all only 181, it may be inferred that 
lic opinion has become generally reconciled to the principle. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE. How old is this system in Germany? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not say. 

Mr. CANDLER. It was started in 1860, I think. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Is Herr Raiffeisen still living? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he is not living. Perhaps I can find it 
for you here. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I do not wish to interrupt you. 

Mr. NORRIS. This is entitled “ People’s banks,” and this 
is an article written by Wolff. 


In brief outline, the system upon which Raiffeisen’s practice is based 

is this: Raiffeisen begins by comlalion each association to one particular 

district—a parish by preference, but if one parish be too small (he dors 

not favor districts with iess than 400 inhabitants), and if the matt 

can be conveniently arranged, a union of two or three. Within | 

narrow limits members are elected on application, with great car 

discrimination, by those who have already joined. The object 's 

to secure a large roll of members, but rigorously to exclude ever) 

who is really not eligible. That done, the association is organized 

entirely democratic lines. No difference of any sort is reco. 

between poor and rich, except that the better to do, bearing the 

of the liability, are, by accepted understanding, allowed also to 

a leading part in the administration. Both on the committee, in « 

case consisting of five, and charged with all the executive work 

on the council of inspection, consisting according to the size of 

districts of from three to nine members, and intrusted with ch: 

and supervising the committee, overhauling all that it has do 

least once a quarter, it is understood that the better-to-do m 

(without a sprinkling of whom Raiffeisen would, if possible, ba 

associations formed) should be in a majority. It may be worth | 

ing out that the minimum number of members to form the coun 

inspection has been recently reduced from six to three. 
And they supply such personal credit by the simple process © 


| rowing and lending—borrowing on the credit of the society in 
| to dispense credit to its members. 


As the rules were originally f 
no member was asked to pay down anything on joining, eithe! 
a share or for entrance fee. ‘To the present day entrance fees a! 
permitted. With regard to shares, the legislature has, by its 
1899, overruled the accepted regulation and insisted that there 
be shares. The Raiffeisen associations met such dictation by ™ 
their own shares as small as possible, generally 10 or 12 marks 
most 15 marks, payable by installments. Raiffeisen advisedly 
have no dividend, because there is to be no direct profit, and lk 
dividends make people greedy. Once more the legislature overl 





towever, the members of the village banks have voted all their 
i away, and so it goes on. 

idea, gentlemen, is that after these systems have been 
ehly studied, by the necessary changes we can devise a 
; perhaps not national ; perhaps it would be found in 
d that it would be the subject of State regulation—that 
benefit the State, and the laws would have to be passed 
te legislatures. But in this country, where we have a 


it 
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well-to-do farming class than they have in Germany, and | 
many of the difficulties they have overcome over there | 


really exist here, because from these organizations we 
form here, with proper laws enacted, it seems to me we 
isily devise—for instance, with a body of farmers rais- 


at and corn we perhaps have a fellow that is well to do 


uld have money to lend, and he would loan it to the so- 


haps. knowing it is perfectly secure; and when the | 


is organized its securities will be as good as Government 

nd a great deal more liquid than any county, township, 

1] bonds could possibly be, because the men behind them, 

eood share of them, will be moneyed men and will be them- 
perhaps, investors in these very bonds. It is supposed 
organization under the law that the law will provide for 

ds to be reenforced by the executing of the proper kind 


f eyance of title—the title, perhaps, to go to the society— 
ind perhaps the law might provide that the borrower should 
st tain possession by filing the necessary papers in some 
nublic office to give notice to the world. That is one of the 


Now, when it comes to borrowing money out of this 
tty, I may be as poor as Job’s turkey, but I raise a thousand 


bushels of wheat. That is something; that is always worth a 

market price, and you could lend to me on that wheat enough 

money to tide me over an emergency which I wanted to pass | 
while the price was low at a very low rate of interest, because 

the security is good. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I thought the loans were made on real 
estate. 
Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; under the Landschaften system; but 


under the Raiffeisen system they are usually made on personal 
property; but 
some kind that we would have here, and giving you an idea of 
what I think is possible; why it would be that this loan to me 
would be cheap and why you as an organization here would be 

e to go into the money markets of the world and get lower 
ney than any other class of people on earth; and the result 


would be that over the entire country instead of wheat going 
down just after harvest, when the farmers are ready to furnish 
it, the market would be steadied, for the reason that farmers 


uld hold their wheat and the market would thus be equalized. 
the price went down too low, the farmer would be uble to 


hold his wheat until the price went up, and we would not have 
sambling on boards of trade in the products of the farm 
th ve have now. 


And what I have said of wheat could be said 

ru and cotton and every other product of the soil. 
ibis is a proposition to send men from our country who are 
‘hers to make this investigation. I want to say one word in 

rd to the parliamentary situation of these bills. Senator 
‘RONNA introduced a joint resolution in the Senate, which has 
passed by the Senate and brought over here and is now 
this committee. On the 28th day of March I introduced 
ly resolution on the subject, House joint resolution 282, and on 
the 16th day of April Mr. Lever introduced House joint resolu- 
ton 204. These two House resolutions and the Senate joint 
resolutions are all along the same line, and there is not very 
much difference in them. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. On what day was the Senate resolution 
Introduced ? 


Mr. NORRIS. That was introduced before either one of the 
Ho se resolutions. I do not know the date, but he introduced 
His resolution a few days before I did mine, because I was in 
‘ohference with Senator GronNa on that resolution and had 
Several conferences with him in regard to it. While I think 
Uiere are some details in the resolution that I have introduced 
th re superior to either one of the others, authorship would 

eigh with me, and I would be very glad to support either 
one these resolutions. However, I wish to call attention to 
the parliamentary situation. 
. If my resolution or Mr. Lever’s resolution were reported by 


mmittee to the House and passed, the regular procedure 
would then be, when the resolutiou reached the Senate, to refer 
it to the standing committee of the Senate, whereas if the House 


passed 


| Senator Gronna’s resolution it would not be necessary 


for it to take this procedure. If we amended the Gronna reso- 
‘Ution in the House and sent it back to the Senate, it would 
then be in order, under the rules of the Senate, for a 


. iho- 
on to be made on the floor of the Senate to concur in the 





I am speaking of a sort of a modified law of | 


amendment, and if the Senate did this, it would go at once 
to the President for his signature. Therefore, to expedite the 
matter as much as possible and to take advantage of the put 
liamentary situation, I hope this committee will take Senator 
GRONNA’S resolution as a basis for action and amend it as you 
think, under all the circumstances, ought to be nded, 
If, for instance, the entire resolution after the enacting clause 
were stricken out and my resolution were inserted as an amend- 
ment, or Mr. LEver’s resolution were inserted as an amendment, 
and in that shape it passed the House and went to the Senate, 
it would be in order to move to concur in the amendment and 
thus end it as far as Congress is concerned As I have said, 
| I have had several! conferences with S« mr ¢ NN He will 
be perfectly willing, if we amend resolution Ly ison 
able way, even though we struck it all ¢ after the enacting 
clause and inserted one of the House resolutions, to move to 
concur in such amendment as soon as it reaches the Senate 
There is perfect harmony exésting between Senator GRronna, M1 
LEVER, and myself as to our respective resolutions. We have 
our individual ideas as to the specific statements that should 


| could be 


be contained in the resolution, but any of us would be satisfied 
with any one of the three resolutions or any combination that 
made out of the three, and I ask 


expeditious action. I hope that this 


this 
may 


ol committee 


resolution become in 


| law before the adjournment of the present session, and I there- 








| put the schemes into effect have to be enacted by the States? 


fore, on account of the parliamentary advantages, ask that the 
Gronna resolution be used as a basis for action. 
Mr. HAWLEY. You are a lawyer, and I wish to ask you 


this question: Is this a matter that the Congress of the United 


States can legislate on, or would the legislation necessary to 


Mr. NORRIS. I am frankly inclined to say to you that the 


| legislation that would come would perhaps be State legislation, 


although Congress does have power to legislate the same us 
does for banks, and might constititionally pass a 
that is true, however, the information we get will be for the 
benefit of the entire country, and I think Congress can well 
afford to spend money out of the Public Treasury, even though 
after we get the information the laws would have to be enacted 
by the States. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Do you think that Congress might cover 
this by amending the national-bank act? 

Mr. NORRIS. That might be. One of the reasons I intro- 
duced the resolution I did was that I wanted this investigation 
made and the information brought back to the United States 
before we passed or enacted any law on the banking and cur- 
rency matter, because it might be a matter to be considered in 
connection with that. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. If it is possibly true that this could be 
brought about by amending the banking law, why do you insist 
on farmers being on this commission? Of course, it 


law. While 


is directly 


| for the interest and benefit of the farmers and agricuiturists of 


the country, but is it not a banking proposition and 
business proposition? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
proposition. 


Mr. HAUGEN. 


big 


a great Zz 


It is a banking proposition and a farmers’ 
And the bankers are in back of it? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, sir; the farmers are in back of it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bankers were the ones who appeared 
before ihe committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the bankers are also in favor of it; 
but it seems to me it is a farmers’ proposition, and the in- 
vestigation to get the proper information ought to be made by 
farmers. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. When a farmer organizes a bank he 
becomes a banker, just the same as a lawyer who organizes a 
bank becomes a banker. 

Mr. NORRIS. But when these banks—or, rather, credit 
associations—are organized by farmers these men will still be 
actual farmers. I do not believe “ bank” 
these cooperative credit associations. Banks 
and make loans, and these associations do not 
deposit their funds in other banks and 
other banks. 

Mr. RUBEY. They are property associations? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they are property associations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Right there, do you 1 thin! 
lature of your State could now, under the laws of this cou 
inaugurate something like this? 

Mr. NORRIS. 


is a good name 
accept 
do 
borrow 


for 
depos ts 
that. ‘They 


money from 


ot 





To be frank with you, I think they could, but 
to do it intelligently they should have more information 
Mr. WICKLIFFE. Has it ever been tried in any of the 


States of the Union? 
Mr. NORRIS. Not that I know of. 
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I wish to read here a resolution from an organization of 
farmers in my State. I have a letter here from the Secretary 
of the Nebraska Farmers’ Congress, which says that the | 


Nebraska 
at Broken 


Farmers’ Congress held a meeting on April 16, 1912, 
Bow, Nebr., at which meeting this resolution was 


passed : 

Whereas the capital invested in agricultural pursuits in the United 
States does not return more than one-third of the rate of interest 
that the farmers have to pay when they borrow money: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That we favor House joint resolution No. 282, introduced 

by Hon. Grorce W. Norris, providing for the appointment of a com- 


nission to investigate and report upon the plans and results of the 
German Raiffeisen system and all other European systems of rural co- 
operative credit associations, and investigate and report upon the 
probable practicability of the application of such systems to American 
conditions 


aiso 


The Secretary says this resolution was unanimously passed and 
sent to me with the request that I submit it to this committee. 

I believe that everywhere in the United States, if you will 
efind a farmers’ organization, you will find a body of men in 
favor of something of this kind, because there are evils and there 
are inequalities against the farmer that have always existed in 
this country, which the farmer understands and that, I think, 
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not be better to be able to draft that law after an exhaustiye 


| study over there on the ground where these credit associations 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


have been tried for years? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Could we not put a translation of their 
laws in the Recorp? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the laws vary. The organization. 
even, of the Raiffeisen system varies. They have worked out a 
plan where the first organizations will in turn combine and 
make larger organizations, and so build up the head of a great 
institution, almost national in character. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit me, right there, to suggest that if 
you will go before your State legislature and make the speech 
you have made here this morning and give any data that you 
can, your State legislature will put a plan in operation. Now, 
I am going to take Gov. Herrick’s statement and all the infor- 
mation I can secure from our State Department, and when our 


| next legislature assembles I am going to place that information 


we vl understand. Here he is with the best credit on earth 
and unable to borrow money in the money markets of the | 
world. This is simply a plan to investigate and see if we can | 


not devise some scheme by which he will be able to get money at 
a rate which corresponds with the security he is able to give. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. You spoke of the farmers lending their 
money to such associations as this. If the association is going 
to do any considerable amount of business they can not rely 
on the amount of money loaned by the farmers? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. They have got to go out into the world 
and get money? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. ‘Then this must be a plan that will ap- 
peal to the bankers and business men of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. They must appeal to the financial men, and 
they must present a scheme so as to say to the financial and 
business men, * Here is security for your money that is better 
security than you get when you buy county, State, or school 
bonds. 

I desire to say in this connection—I did not say it before, be- 
cause I will have to modify it with the statement that it may 
not be true—I read in the newspapers not long ago where one 
of these farmer organizations in Europe sold some of their 
bonds, I think, in the city of New York. 

Mr. HAWLEY. How much do you expect the interest will be? 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not say that, you know. My own idea 
is that they will be able to borrow money at 2 per cent. 

Mr. HAWLEY. State, county, and municipal bonds were 
offered to us on a basis of 3} per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. These bonds will command, in my judgment, 
basing my opinion on what I have read about Germany—they 
will sell at a lower rate of interest than that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What would be the inducement for these 
men who have money to buy them, when they can buy State, 
county, and municipal bonds, absolutely secure, on a basis of 
3} to 4.85? 

Mr. NORRIS. I might put the same question, and ask what 
inducement there is for the man to buy those bonds at 3 per 
cent when he can go out in the market and buy farm mortgages 
at 5 per cent, 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
an exact market. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
bonds will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. If my colleague will permit me to say, 
really this is not exactly germane to the issue in court. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I wish to say to the judge that I believe 
that some scheme could be devised, some safe, sound scheme; 
but the question in my mind is, Is it necessary to spend sey- 
eral hundred thousand dollars for a commission? And when I 
speak of spending several hundred thousand dollars, I speak 
of other experiences we have had with commissions, and the 
people in my part of the country feel that we have been spend- 
ing too much money for these commissions. My contention is 
that we have just as much brains and men with just as much 
experience in this country as in any other country, and they 
are able to work out a scheme of this kind. It is exactly along 
the same lines of corporations, and we have thousands of them 
in the various States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we could. I think we could sit down 
around this table and draft a law, but we would find out later 
that a good many amendments were necessary, And would it 


The bonds, however, are all liquid and have 


Exactly; but they are not as liquid as these 


sett es 
ee 


before it. 

Mr. NORRIS. But you should not have your legislature and 
my legislature to bear this burden, which is national in char- 
acter. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Ex-Gov. Herrick stated it was not a national 
issue, but it is for the States to work out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; I talked with him along that line. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And I am at a loss to know why Congress 
should now provide for a commission. It is probable that they 
could furnish valuable information, but I am a little prejudiced 
against these commissions. 

Mr. NORRIS. My own idea is that this matter is of interest 
to all the States generally and the Federal Government ought 
to bear the expense of getting this general information and then 
let the States have it. We have spent thousands of dollars for 
the investigations of the Monetary Commission, why not spend 
a few dollars to make an investigation for the benefit of the 
farmer, who is the real source of all prosperity? Make him 
prosperous and happy and the whole country will prosper and 
the whole world will be happy. I ask for the farmer nothing 
but what has been granted to the banker—nothing unfair, noth- 
ing in the world but a square deal. 





Statement of Frank C. Lowry, of New York. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS W. HARDWICK, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In rur House or Represenvratives, 
Wednesday, July 3, 1912, 


On the bill (S. 6603) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
vey to the board of education of New Hanover County, N. ©., 
tion of marine-hospital reservation not needed for marine-lospita 
purposes 


Mr. HARDWICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I will include as a part of my remarks a 
statement of Mr. Frank C. Lowry to the report of the Senate 
Committee on Finance to the free-sugar bill. 

The statement is as follows: 

The Republican national platform of 1908, while committing 
its party in a general way to a new basis of protection, 
went on record in a special manner as in favor of tariff revi 
sion. This division of policy was adopted in order to placac 
popular feeling aroused against the increased cost of living 
caused by the high tariff taxes upon the common necessitics of 
life. Henry Casor Longe, senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
was most instrumental in framing this platform. With ear to 
the ground, from inherited instinct, he had heard rumblings 0! 
tariff disturbances over the land that were loudest in his native 
State. As an historian, he knew well how to interpret [liese 
sounds; as a statesman, still better how to give warning. 
scholar, he knew full well how to allay alarm by language: «s “ 
politician, still better how to use it—for evasion. Interpretins 
this declaration of expediency as pointing toward revision dow!- 
ward, and believing that the presidential nominee’s letter 0! 
neceptance was a guaranty of such relief in event of snecess, 
the American people elected a Republican President and (0! 
gress to carry out this reform. When Congress convened it wis 
commonly supposed that the Republican majority would hasten 
to pass special tariff legislation in support of their pledges '" 
recognition of the people’s confidence. Sugar, one of the “ 
monest necessities of life, was being taxed out of all propor 


so 


As a 
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t even in comparison with the expensive Inxuries of dia- 

<s and automobiles, while the consumer “ paid the piper.” 
In rtations of raw sugar that comprise only half of our con- 
Su ion yielded 17 per cent of our entire customs revenue, 
al ing to more than $52,000,000 per annum, while the other 
half. comprising the production of domestic beet and cane sugar, 


| no revenue, the promoters of which took advantage 
a high tariff taxed upon the imported half to increase 
thi rice to the full extent of that tariff at the sole expense 
of \merican consumer. It was taken for granted that this 

ensible”’ tariff sehedule would be the first to engage 
attention for revision. 3ut the now “ famous-bdut-not-forgot- 


| 





ren” Payne-Aldrich tariff bill of 1909, partly increasing, partly | 


reducing, but generally standing pat on, tariff rates, was the 
fil reation of tardy deliberations. This bill reduced the duty 
upon refined sugar (of which none is imported, so could not be 
aff |) 0.05 of a cent per pound, and retained the duties upon | 
raw sugar (of which 1,750,000 tons, paying duties, are im- 


| annually) at the same high rates arrived at in the 
ey bill of 1897, the only change since that time being the 

oneession granted to Cuban imports in the reciprocity 
1903. Henee this seeming reduction had no effect 
upon the price of sugar and left the patient, long-suffering con- 


tre ol 
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were admitted free, as our refiners should be able to operate as 
cheaply as refiners anywhere in the world; but we do contend 
that a tariff increasing refiners’ first cost on their raw mute- 
rial would be most unscientific if it gave those refiners no pro- 
tection on their finished product. The senior Senator from 
Massachusetts should be familiar with the above precedent, as 
he was a Member of the Senate at the time. The desire ex- 
pressed in the report to heavily protect the domestic cane and 
beet industry, and at the same time attempt to do this by abol- 
ishing “the refiners’ differential,” exhibits cross purposes and 
lack of scientific understanding of the situation. Such a propo- 
sition would make us appear ridiculous in the eyes of sugar 
men the world over. 





THE DUTCH STANDARD. 

Plausibly pretending concessions while actually practicing 
deception, they advocate abolition of the Dutch standard, which 
they craftily nullify by inserting a woodehuck ” branding 
elause. Willett & Gray comment on this in their Statistical 
Sugar Trade Journal of May 23, as follows: 

No foreign refiner is likely to go to the trouble and expense of brand 
ing the polariscope test on packages of soft sugar and guarantee 
them to pass the United States customs and pure-food laws within 


ry 


ing 


one-half of a degree after an ocean voyage The clause being in a 
tariff bill, it was at first supposed to apply on foreign imports only, 
but we \earn that Senator Lopes states that it is intended to apply to 
domest.: refined sugar alse. Here again the clause defeats its purpose, 
for it is a well-known fact that all soft sugars, raw and refined, 
| deteriorate rapidly in polariscope test with changes in transportation 
and weather. If packages are branded at refineries on a stated date 
| and the sugars retested at a latter date, either at refinery or in the 
country, a greater loss than one-half a degree is certain to be found, 


sumer still a vietim to tariff discriminations. This was ap- 
proved by the President, and subsequently glorified by him as 
“the best tariff law ever enacted.” 

R tment over this form of “fooling some of the people 
some of the time” was forcibly brought home to most of these 
oy factors” of legislation in the following Federal and State | 
elections of 1910. A Democratic House, with a Senate in which 
th ince of power was wielded by Progressive Republicans 
fa ble to tariff revision, was the reversal caused by popular 
ind tion. 

Ie nding to this, Democrats and Republicans joined in 
passing 2 “free sugar bill” through the House. Realizing the 
expediency of some action the “ Mountain” Senator from 


and even two degrees difference might appear 
This feature foreshadowing trouble under the pure-food law, together 
with the extra trouble and expense attending the testing and branding, 
indicating increased cost to consumers, is almost certain t iil the 
manufacture here of soft sugars and defeat the object of the claus« 
There is no infringement of the pure-food law in the present manu- 


» curt: 


facturing of soft refined sugar, as can be clearly shown from an analysis 
of such manufacture. Polariscope test may be changed, but intrinsiv 
merit of soft sugar is not changed thereby, as shown by the more perfect 
test of analysis. 

The elimination of the Dutch standard without any clause 


qualifying the effect of its operation would lead to the follow- 
ing natural and inevitable consequences. It would expose the 
American refiner, and especially Louisiana planters, to unequal 
competitive conditions. 

The Dutch standard 
sugars over No. 16 


which 
to 


law, 
in 


in 
Dutch 


the present 
standard 


requires all 
be taxed 


_ : 
COLO! as 


| refined sugar, has prevented foreign refiners from semirefining 


M: usetts has collaborated with the “ Intermountain” Sen- 
itor m Utah and brought forth as the mouse of their labors 
a measure advoeating abolition of “the Dutch standard” and 
ers’ differential,” and otherwise lenving the provisions of 
the Payne-Aldrich bill of 1909—which do not differ in effect 
ft iose of the Dingley bill of 1897—unchanged. As elimi- | 
iy f these features would not reduce the price of sugar to 
th sumer, but would add confusjon to the deplorable de- 
fects of the present provisions, we wish to protest against this 
latest attempt to evade the real issue of tariff revision by the 
Republican majority through the resourceful, shifty senior Sen- 


ator from Massachueetts, and against his method of playing 
“fast and loose” with the American public. 
OBJECT OF “ REFINERS’ DIFFERENTIAL.” 

As explained before your committee, the actual difference in 
the tariff tax between raw and refined sugar is only seven and 
lf hundredths of 1 cent per pound, the duty on 

o6° test, being 1.685 cents per pound, the Payne-Aldrich 

king provision for 0.085 of a cent per degree to be added, 
, and subtracted, if below, 96° test. For example: 
‘6 per cent pure pays a tariff rate of 1.685 cents per pound. 
‘7 per cent pure pays a tariff rate of 1.72 cents per pound. 

sir O98 per cent pure pays a tariff rate of 1.755 cents per pound. 

r 99 per cent pure pays a tariff rate of 1.79 cents per pound. 

e same basis 100 per cent, or refined sugar, would pay 

of 1.825 eents; but the duty upon refined sugar is 1.90 
ud the difference between 1.90 cents and 1.825 eents is 
five one-thousandths of 1 cent. This is what is called 
rs’ differential” and is what Senator LopGEe proposes to 
Because the first cost of the refiners’ product is in- 

| by the tariff naturally their finished cost is higher as a 
To offset that, refiners, under the present schedule, 
protection of but seventy-five one-thousandths of a cent 
per und. 


LLL. 


ho protection whatever on their finished product if their first 
Cost was not increased by the tariff; but it is manifestly unfair 
to Increase their first cost in this manner, and then require them 
oO pete with a foreign refiner who does not labor under this 
a ip. All countries recognize this feature in their tariff 
ALN even where the tariff is low, as in Germany, Austria, 
- and Belgium, refiners have a protection of 0.05 cent 
ind, the import duty being 53 cents on refined and 48 
' 1 9S” test raw sugar. 

W el raw sugars were placed upon the free list in 1891 the 
dut ‘f 50 cents per 100 pounds—which was excessive and out 
of all reason—was retained on refined, thereby admitting the 


4 of refiners to protection when the raw material was free. 

this emphasizes the point that we make, we do net agree 
‘he theory that a scientific tariff should give refiners in this 
"y any protection on their finished product if raw sugars 


Wit 
LOU 


raw | 


It would be perfectly proper to give our refiners | 





| sugar of the same low saccharine content. 


raw sugars and manufacturing a product light in color but | 


NW 


| in test to be exported to the United States and sold to the trade 


for direct consumption, the import duty on same being assessed 
at the same rates that our refiners would have to pay for raw 
Under free sugar, 


or a low rate of import duty such as the European countries 


have, there is no reason for this clause, the only excuse for it 
being when our refiners’ first cost is materially increased as it 
is under the present rates of duty. Of this fact Senator Lop 

must also be cognizant, as when voting for the present rates 
to be maintained he has also voted for the retention of this 
clause 2 number of times. It therefore appears that his only 
object at this time in removing the “ refiners’ differential ” and 
the Putch standard clause is his recognition of the popular 
demand that “something must be done” with the sugar tariff 


and his desire to make as little real change as possible, at the 
same time go before the voters next fall with the statement that 
“we have revised the sugar tariff,” just as this element in the 
Republican Party made the same claim two years ago when 
they reduced the tariff on refined sugar (of which i 
imported) five one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound, knowing 
in their hearts that by no possible chance could it reduce the 
price of sugar 1 mill to the consumer. 


none is 


OUR SO-CALLED “ FOREIGN” SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


The report accompanying this substitute bill intimates, on 
page 2, that “ we are dependent upon ‘foreign sources’ for our 
supplies.” As all but 77,000 tons in a normal year were sup- 
plied by cane sugar from Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
and Louisiana, our possessions, Cuba, our ward, and the do- 


mestic beet-sugar industry, and the former came from the West 
Indies and Java and not from Europe, we can hardly be said 
to be “ dependent upon the ‘ foreign countries’ (of Europe) for 
our supplies.” With a certain increase of production in Cuba, 
the indications are that little or no sugar will hereafter | m- 


ported from other than there and our island possessions 

The sugar industry of Porto Rico is controlled almost entirely 
by capitalists residing in the United States. The enormous 
profits made because the value of the sugar is being enhanced 
by the tariff are shared only in a small measure by the native 
laborers, who receive 65 to 80 cents a day. So profitable is the 


| production of sugar becoming through the influence of our 
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tariff concession that cultivation is being forced upon lands not 


naturally adapted to the growth of sugar 
tended to be utilized for such purposes. Enormous rentals are 
being paid to Spanish landlords. [ven hillsides and mountain 
sides are at a premium. All of this is due to the high protec- 
tion accorded to encourage natural development in infancy, to be 
withdrawh when grown. The purpose of protection having been 
accomplished, it time to relax. Porto Rico is climatically 
well adapted to the growth of cane sugar, and in natural, acces- 
sible lands quite as productive as Cuba. 
sugar ata cost of about 2 cents per pound and laborers receive 
from $1 to $1.25 per day, compared with the maximum wage of 
SO cents per day for common labor in Porto Rico, as testified 
in the Senate hearings, page 140, by Don Carlos McCormick. 
It is therefore clear that, as far as Porto Rico is concerned, 
no justification exists for taxing the American people over 
$120,000,000 annually in order that the promoters of the sugar 
industry in this island may continue to make excessive profits. 
Porto Rico, having forced its cultivation from 85,000 tons in 
ISOS 385,000 in 1911, has reached its limit under all 
circumstances, and is no longer an “infant industry” 
the advantages incidental to a high protective tariff. 
In Hawaii, as in Porto Rico, the sugar industry is composed 
of nonresidents. If the committee is to be influenced by Mr. 
Fairchild, the sole Hawaiian representative, our essions 
to islands have been a detriment rather than a benefit. 
He testified that the average cost of landing a ton of sugar in 
New York for the six years preceding annexation was $43.11 or 
$2.15 per hundred pounds; whereas now it $65.96, or 
$3.29 per hundred pounds, an alleged difference of over $22 per 
ton (see Hearings, p. 579). 
production, freight and all other incidentals being added, as 
these protectionists, when in Washington, always make their 
cost appear as high as possible.) This increase is attempted to 
be explained from the necessity of “ occidentalizing” their 
oriental labor on account of our attitude of “ benevolent assimi- 
lation.” Hawaii ideal for cane-sugar cultivation and 
favorable localities surpasses Cuba. 
limit of her production and needs no further tariff stimulation. 
Pianters refine part of their own product at San Francisco, 
turning over the balance to the trust on most favorable terms. 
Krom plantations to the ports of San Francisco and New York 
these same sugar interests control all transportation, terminal 
and dockage facilities, and investigation will show that they 


cane nor ever in- 


is 


to tons 


cont 
these 


costs 


is 


employ these advantages to exact high rates for the perform- | 


ance of these various services, and so indirectly benefit from the 
tariff, at the same time making their cost, laid down in New 
York, appear abnormal, as compared with Cuba. The Hawaiian 
planters are known to have made a profit of $20,000,000, or 3S 
per cent, out of a total crop value of $52,000,000 in 1910 by 
reason of their ability to take full advantage of the tariff. We 
find no justification here for continuing to heavily tax Ameri- 
can consumers. As the majority of the committee seemed en- 
thusiastic over the results of commercial expansion, brought 
about by our attitude toward Porto Rico and Hawaii, why did 
they not extend it to the Philippines? Gen. Edwards main- 
tained, under proper encouragement and development, the Phil- 
ippines could supply the world, and limitation to 300,000 tons (the 
* joker” in the bill of 1909) would both impede progress and 
retard the investment of capital. Why did the committee over- 
look these facts? By affirmative action they could put at rest 
all further anxiety about the danger of being “ dependent upon 
‘foreign countries’ for our supplies.” Besides, development in 
the Philippines would terminate monopoly on the Pacific coast, 
where ordinarily the price of sugar is 30 to 50 points above the 
Atlantic, though all cane sugar is admitted free there and beet 
sugar manufactured cheaper than any other place in America. 
The limited supply of raw cane sugar from Hawaii and the 
Philippines, together with the arrangement by Hawaiian plant- 
ers to furnish only the trust plant at San Francisco, conspire to 
reverse natural consequences, 

While grave concern seems to be evinced over the effect of 
free trade in sugar upon Cuba, no Cuban interest appeared to 
protest against it. If reciprocity has had the effect of pro- 
moting those advantageous commercial exchanges so elaborately 
portrayed in the report, why not invite further trade expansion 
by granting additional concessions? According to the statistics 
assembled we get back from the “ foreign countries ” of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, in trade, exactly the amount we 
spend with them in the purchase of sugar, namely, $78,000,000. 
Under the present arrangement of only a 20 per cent concession 
to Cuba we leave them with a balance of $13,000,000 against 
our purchases of sugar. Is it not fair to suppose, did we grant 
more liberal concessions to the “foreign country” of Cuba, 
she would reciprocate to the full extent of this deficiency in the 
light of just such an experience with Hawaii and Porto Rico? 


needing | 


(Note this is not stripped cost of | 


in | 
She, too, has reached the | 


The latter produces | 
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The figures compiled in the report are a revelation. Heretofore 
we have been led to believe, from the ample “ disintereste » 
statistics furnished by Truman G. Palmer and F. R. Hathaway 
that it would be so much more business-like and patriotic ic 
continue a tariff that would force investment at home in the 
domestic beet sugar industry rather than “squander” {). 
money in these “foreign countries.” It now appears we spend 
$154,000,000 in these “foreign countries” in the purchase of 
raw cane sugars and get back $141,000,000 distributed any 
our various articles of commerce, the whole difference being i), 
favor of Cuba, who labors under the handicap of a 20 per cent 
instead of a full tariff concession. Is it not far better to appor- 
tion the benefits in this manner rather than persist in uphoid- 
ing the rates of the Dingley bill of 1897 on the theory “ to dis. 
tribute among American farmers and laboring men the $1(«). 
000,000, which was then and is now sent to ‘ foreign countries’ 
annually for the purchase of sugar,” as the report inconsistey(|, 
observes on page 5? Would it not be more equitable to extend 
our present policy toward these “ foreign countries” rather thay 
to contract it to the sole advantage of the dog-in-the-manger |ike 
beet sugar interests, in which the trust is so largely intereste|» 
Such an expansion of policy promises an immediate reductioy 
in price and longed-for relief to the consumer that should be the 
object of all advanced legislation in this era of high prices. 
While Senator LopcGe points to the fact that our domestic jeer 
sugar production has increased from 6,000 tons in 181 to 
600,000 tons in 1911 under the policy of tariff subsidies, in con- 
sidering this point we must not overlook the fact that the price 
of sugar to the consumer has been increased nearly 2 cents 
pound. The same report calls attention to the fact that we 
have advanced in 20 years under our form of taxation far 
as Germany did in 40 years under their various systems of 
bounties and subsidies, indicating one of two things: either 
the indirect subsidy which we have granted the industry through 
the tariff at the expense of the consumer has been excessive 0) 
the industry has been particularly favored by superior natura 
advantages. To continue to subsidize the industry at the 
present high rates would mean that factories would be encow 
aged to locate where natural advantages were not such as to 
produce the best results, a condition fundamentally unsound 


per 


as 


The beet-sugar producers opposed the policy adopted toward 
Porto Rico, reciprocity with Cuba, fought any relaxation toward 


the Philippines, and are now feigning prostration over an * 0) 

door” attitude toward this possession so ideally adapicd t 
the unlimited production of sugar cane. Despite this kind of 
opposition, the Government has pursued a policy of comme 
cial expansion, with such striking results, that the commitice 
has featured them in their report. Showd the present turiff 
be maintained and the domestic beet-sugar industry continue 


| to increase its production, at what period of its developux 


would it be willing to reduce the price to the consuiuer? 
Should we arrive at the ideal stage where we produce all! of ou 
sugar at home, should we not be at their merey more than we 
are now? Would not the price be advanced at least to the ex 
ient of the freight, since all production would be in the interior’ 
Would not the domestic beet-sugar interests be more human and 
businesslike than they are now, in taxing their local consumers 
a fictitious freight rate, if they had no competition on the se 
board? After all, is it not better to be somewhat “ depend 
upon ‘foreign countries’” than altogether dependent upon d 
mestic sources? 

Louisiana has been limping along for the last 100 years upon 
tariff ¢rutches, and for the last 15 years has been on a ste 
decline, due to the inroads of other crops for which tlie l 
and climate are better suited. At one time their produ 
reached 400,000 tons; now it has fallen to 300,000 tons. 
it seem fair to tax the American people $150,000,000 annu 
for the benefit of a declining industry, fostered for over 1(" 
years, in order to enable it to produce a crop less than S20 
000,000 per year? Senator Brovussarp admitted to Senator \\! 
LIAMS that the cost of producing Louisiana raw sugar was » 
cents per hundred pounds above that of producing refined beet. 
To the natural observation that the industry seemed do! 
under such a handicap, Senator Broussarp mentioned tlie ! 
of some prospective inventions, improvements, and discove! 
that had not been thought of during 100 years of expericen” 
Louisiana or elsewhere. 


Loes 


BEET-SUGAR PROJECTS ABANDONED? 


Does the committee actually believe that 419 beet-sugar ':\ 
tories were projected in good faith since 1897 while on!) (4 
materialized? Would it not have been more convincing to have 
liad the Agricultural Department specify with more detail 1! 
proposed location and the probable amount of capital to be 
vested? Since none of them have been known to fail, why ('" 


not the department divulge what restrained them or the ©”! 











. inquire? We have so much information from this “ beet 

itural experiment station” about the merits of sugar-beet 
, ition and the virtues of the sugar-beet industry that they 
ea) offer no excuse for being deficient in this instance. How 
would so many be able to remain “independent” and 
anthropie” did they come into competition with “ beet” 
s controlled by the trust, if the latter pursued the same 


p ; ; ied ¢ 
methods of extermination characteristic of H. O. Havemeyer? 
NOT A REVENUE MEASURE. 

The Payne-Aldrich bill can not be classified as a revenue 
measure, as only half of the sugar we consume produces reve- 


The domestic half pays none. On this account the reve- 
lerived from the importation of sugar is growing gradually 
ess, Having fallen from $60,000,000 in 1907 to $52,400,000 in 
i911. As domestic production increases this revenue will pro- 
tionately decrease. Since the attitude of the committee 
s directed toward the object of encouraging production of 
ai] our sugar at home while paradoxically proclaiming the 
need of revenue, might we ask what they devise to make up for 
the revenue deficiency in the event of that “‘consummation de- 
youtly to be wished”? A proper revenue measure would be to 
tax the sugar we consume, which would include domestic 
sugar as well, by the imposition of an internal-revenue tax, as 
universal custom in European countries. An _ inter- 
nal-revenue tax of 0.60 cent, with free sugar, would yield $48,- 
(4),000, according to our present consumption, and reduce the 
price 1 cent per pound. If our internal-revenue tax corre- 
sponded to that of Germany of 14 cents per pound, we would col- 
lect $113,000,000 revenue and our price be less than now. If 
the tariff is to be defended only on the ground of revenue, we 
advocate “ the excise tax on incomes of individuals” passed by 
the House as a substitute in order that the consumer will be 
the in beneficiary. 


Is the 


BRUSSELS CONVENTION “ FEARS.” 


While on page 3 the report pictures the widespread disaster 
that would follow under free sugar from the inroads of Russian 
inty-fed sugars, on page 4 it warns us that “the foreign 
countries adhering to the Brussels convention, if we take the 
duties off sugars, would only have to declare the United States 
conventional territory to enable them to control our supply of 
sugar and fix the price we should pay for it.” In one place the 
danger of that form of competition is graphically described, and 
in the other the manner in which it will be averted. Which 
horn of that dilemma is the committee disposed to choose? This 
form of competition or the prevention of it? They do not ex- 
a choice. 
Department, testified before the committee that in any 
Russia would be limited to the exportation of 200.000 
in any one year to “western territory,” which included 
| d, her largest customer, and the United States, until 
| As England now absorbs all of these exports and is 
clamoring for a modification of the terms of the protocol in 
order to secure more, the United States should have little to 
ear from this source. Since we are almost wholly dependent 
ion Porto Rieo, Hawaii, Cuba, and the Philippines for our 
foreign supplies,” by what process of reasoning did the com- 
militee arrive at the conclusion that by any action of the Brus- 
sels convention foreign countries could control our supply and 


D 


press 
tural 


event 


fix the price? Surely they did not think that the Brussels con- 
vention could regulate Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, 
our possessions, or influence the attitude of Cuba? With these 
ral sugar sourees to depend upon, how could foreign coun- 
s ever “control our supply or price’? Would our colonies 
eiter into a conspiracy with European powers against us? 


If 
they did, what would then become of their product? But if the 
committee is sincere in its apprehensions about the bounty-fed 
of Russia, they could easily insert a countervailing 
‘to the extent of the bounties paid, so all fears would be 


= yed. Is not the mention of this prospect more to distract 
‘Hitt to convince? Do not the domestic interests fear the effect 


from Cuba and the Philippines rather than competition from 


oe ‘oreign sources? Are not the “foreign countries” at our 
“oor their apprehension rather than Russia? 

EFFECT OF TARIFF UPON THE PRICE OF SUGAR. 
‘ D = Seems to be expressed that a reduction of the tariff 
ld have any effect upon the price of sugar. We call atten- 
; ‘ the fact that the reduction between 1891 and 1894 low- | 
ere t 


he price over 2 cents per pound, and the reason why the 
ia ee did not receive the benefit of the full reduction on 
rr Sugars was that a duty of 0.50 cent per pound was re- 
hin on refined, of which the refiners took advantage. On 

'S phase of the question Wallace P. Willett, the leading Amer- 
‘uthority on sugar statistics, after several practical demon- 
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Mr. Jacobson, the statistician of the Agricul- | 
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strations by means of figures before the Hardwick committee 
stated as a conclusion: 


I would like to have the committee satisfied that any reduction 
duty goes to the consumer, and any addition of duty is paid by the con 








sumer, in any year, under any duty, which differs from ot duty 
making necessary allowances for market fluctuatior ff 1 | 
and demand. (Hardwick hearings, p. 3 testimony W 
Willett.) 

Similar testimony was advanced by Mr. Atkins and Mr. C. A 


Spreckels before the Hardwick committee Taking the record 


IN 


of the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of St stics, 
No. 240, page 517, it shows that the average cost pet ind 
free on board in foreign countries, of the raw igar imported 
1905-1911 inclusive, was 2.378 cents per pound lo this we must 
add the freight to get the average cost laid down at United 
States ports, 0.14 cent, making the in-bond price de 1 at 
United States ports 2518S cents. During the seven years in 
question the margin between the price paid by refiners fo 

raw material and the selling price on refined was O.S5! « 

pound. If refiners did not have to pay any duty, and added 


this margin to the in-bond price of the raw material, 2.51 


per pound, it would have made their average selling price for 


the seven years in question 3.377 cents per pound. W t & 
Gray show that the average New York refiner’s price for { 
years was 4.98 cents, or an increase by the tariff 1.608 s 
per pound, which, based on last year’s consumpt would } 
an increase of $120.360,000. 

No matter in what form our sugar is consumed, the price and 
profit are exacted through the instrumentality of the ind 
the highly protected interests are the bens 1! So 
idle for the committee to present special tables satisfa 
to and prepared by beet-sugar statisticians, to diver tte i 

| from their methods, and throw sand in the eyes of the pub 
Those statistics may be satisfactory to tl nterested parties 
but present no argument to excuse their methods of ex tion 
by means of the tariff. Their profits are gov: 1 by the 
amount and not the form of the cons ption, w er by in 
dividuals or the trade. If reduction of the tariff v have ne 
effect on the price, why do the domesti ad | oat 
interests so strenuously o se it? As ¢ sted pat ts 
who desire to protect the Government or as business men «di 
sirous of main‘aining a high pri for theif duct? It is 
obvious that the last is the answer. 

UNFORTUNATE COMPA! 

Owing to recent exposures in the coffee situation, the cor 
tee’s comparison of sugar-price regulation wih t ( 
wholly inapplicable. It develops that the price of Bi ‘ 
is regulated and the output controlled by a va I. 

This has become possible on account of the limited su @ 
limifed area of its production, and the comparat | 
amount of money required to control ultimate N f 
these conditions apply to sugar. Its production extend » all 
parts of the civilized and uncivilized world; the supply ts to 
vast to be monopolized, and it would req b s of doll 

to control the market in the same manner that the output 
Brazilian coffee has been regula‘ed. 

The committee’s comparative prices on page 3 unfair and 
misleading. Foreign prices are taken for July, 19 to b ! 
pared with our average price from 1890 to 1907, w les 
the four-year period of free sugar. Why did the comn 
take our price for July, 1911, or the average Euro] rice 
for the last 17 years, and then make a com ? | 
known that the period between 1907 and 1911 raised the; race. 
Even upon such a comparison our price is 5.7 cents against a 
German price of 5.4 cents, which takes into account their duty 
and internal-revenue tax of 1.51 cents per pound, of 

| 2.03 cents, 4.4 cents in Geneva, 5.4 cents in Brussels, 5 ! 
Copenhagen, and 4 cents in London Considering 1] of 
taxes that are paid to the Government and cont: te tothe pr 
| abroad, little comfort is to be taken from this comparison 
that the average of our re‘ail price is above 6 cents pet 

The United States, because of its proximity to Cuba 
its insular possessions—Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the P ‘ 
as well as from the fact that beet sugar can be prod di ir 
Western States at a very Jow cost, should have cheary is 
than any nation in the world. From these sources tl 
natural advantages, we are assured not only of : 
of sugar, but this supply can be obtained at a n t 





if it were not for the high duty which enhances the | 

The question is, Are the people to receive the benefit of our 
natural advantages, or are they to be exploited it 
of the promoters of our domestic beet and cane sugar industry? 
The present high tariff means the latter. 

On page 4 of the report, prepared by Senator Loner, 
accompanies the Finance Committee’s recommendation, 
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misleading table is presented, which purports to compare the 
rates of duty 
pein countries. In presenting this half truth a subterfuge is 
resorted to unworthy of the senior Senator from Massachusetts. 
As we have previously stated, the various countries of Europe, 
in addition to the import taxes, have, as a revenue feature, a 
‘consumption tax,” the latter being levied on all sugars, whether 
of foreign or domestic origin. Instead of using the table fur- 
nished the committee by Senator Broussarp, separating these 
taxes, and showing that the import tax in these countries is 
0.48 cent on raw and 0.53 cent on refined sugar as compared 
with our rate of 1.685 cents on raw sugar and 1.90 cents on 
refined, the committee presents a table in which it lumps the two 


taxes and classifies the rates as “import duties,’ making it 
appear that the industry abroad is protected at a higher rate 
than in this country. This is not a fact, except in the cases of 


Italy, Spain, and Russia. 

Nor is the attempt to magnify the amount of our production 
and consumption by expressing it in short rather than in long 
tons to be commended, Willett & Gray place our total consump- 
tion at 3,351,891 tons for the year 1911, of which 506,000 were 
of domestic beet-sugar manufacture, whereas the figures com- 
piled for the committee speak of a consumption of 3,912,862 
tons, of which 606,033 are credited to domestic beet. This leads 
the uninitiated to believe there has been a total increase of 
about 600,000 tons in consumption in one year, 100,000 tons of 
which was domestic beet sugar. It would therefore be much 
more correct and less misleading to express sugar conditions 
in long tons, as is the universal custom in the trade. 

ALLIANCE BETWEEN TRUST AND BEET-SUGAR INTERESTS. 

We observe that it was insinuated by witnesses interested in 
the beet-sugar industry, who testified before your committee, 
that the cane-refining interests of the Atlantic seaboard were 
clamorous for a reduction of duty, with the purpose of annihi- 
lating the beet-sugar industry so as to give the former a 
monopoly of the sugar market and the regulation of prices. 
What these witnesses were careful not to divulge was the close 
alliance between the beet-sugar industry and the American 
Sugar Refining Co. While the latter controls over 62 per cent 
of the cane refining, it also controls companies that produce 64 
per cent of the beet sugar. It controls the Michigan Sugar Co., 
with 6 factories in Michigan, of which company F. R. Hathaway 
is secretary and “ Washington representative ”; the Great West- 


ern Sugar Co., with 9 factories in Colorado, 


and 1 each in 
Montana and Nebraska; the Utah-Idaho Amalgamated and 
Lewiston, or “Mormon Group,” with all of the 11 factories of 


Utah and Idaho; the Spreckels and Alameda factories in Cali- 
fornia; the Continental Sugar Co., with factories at Fremont, 
Ohio, and Blissfield, Mich.; the Waverly Sugar Co., of Waverly, 
Iowa; and the Carver County Sugar Co., of Chaska, Minn, 
With cane refineries at New York, Jersey City, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, and San Francisco, they dominate the 
seaboard. By their control of these beet-sugar companies they 
also regulate prices in the interior. Prior to 1907 they also 
controlled the American Beet Sugar Co., but around that 
disposed of $7,500,000 worth of that stock. This was in retalia- 
tion to the action of Henry T. Oxnard (whom, perhaps, the 
committee may remember) in repudiating a contract to allow 
the trust to act as the agent of his company in disposing of 
their product at a quarter of a cent per pound commission until 
1913. 
ern Sugar Co., which now competes with Oxnard’s American 


Beet Sugar Co. at Missouri River points, and keeps it in con- 
stant check. The trust owns over $23,000,000 worth of beet- 


sugar stock. By its control of both industries it has an unfair 
advantage over independent cane refiners. It can compete with 
them from both directions. On this account it is indifferent to 
action upon the tariff, because its losses in one direction will 
be more than offset in another, while a continuance of the 
present tariff will continue to embarrass and stunt the growth 
of its cane-refining competitors. Before the Hardwick commit- 
tee acting president, Mr. Atkins, declined to express an 
opinion the tariff, though evinced a willingness were he 
invited to a tariff hearing on the subject. Mr. Atkins resides 
in Boston. Neither he nor any other representative of the com- 
pany (except the beet-sugar propagandists) testified at 
hearings. It is then to be taken for granted that they are emi- 
nently satisfied with the present provisions or opposed to any 
change through beet-sugar allies. <A little less than $49,000,000 
of the $90,000,000 worth of stock is owned by 12,240 residents 
of Massachusetts out of a total list of 19,400 stockholders. 
Does this throw any light upon the partial attitude of the 
Senior Senator from Massachusetts? 

THE COST OF PRODUCING 
with the fact 


its 


BEET SUGAR. 


We are impressed that, notwithstanding 


the 
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in the United States with the rates in the Euro- | 











should be based on “the difference in cost of production ha 
tween this country and abroad,” it makes no attempt to justify 
the present duty on sugar on this basis. The report makes pn» 
reference to cost of production either in this country or abro d 
Their reason for doing this is obvious. Testimony both | e 
the Hardwick committee and the Finance Committee showed 
that where beet factories were properly located there was no 
legitimate reason for the cost of production being materia||y 
greater than anywhere else in the world. “ Difference bet 
cost of production here and abroad” has an attractive sound. 
but when analyzed, what does it mean? It has been shown 
that refined beet sugar has been produced at 2.70 cents : 
pound, while Louisiana tells us that it costs them 3.75 . ; 
to make raw sugar of 96 test, and it would certainly cost them 
0.60 cent to refine and pack this, making the cost of prod , 
refined sugar 4.35 cents per pound. What is the cost of }1 
ducing refined sugar in the United States? 

In 1898, Henry T. Oxnard, who now appears to advocate 
retention of the present duties, as a representative of the An 
ican Beet Sugar Co., issued a circular, over his own signature, 
to induce investment in the beet-sugar stocks of companies he 
was promoting, to the effect that beet sugar could be n % 
factured at a cost of $2.80 per hundred pounds. At that time 
the sugar content of the American beets was no more than § to 
9 per cent, and the yield per acre ho more than 7 or § tous, 
At the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House in 1909 Mr. Oxnard declared that when we attain 
German average of sugar content and yield per acre 
could stand against the world without any further assist:nce 
from the tariff. It developed before the Hardwick committee 


that this country had equaled, if not surpassed, the German 
average, the content of our beets having reached above 15 per 
cent and the yield per acre 14 tons, while in favorable localitie 
of California, Colorado, Utah, and Michigan as high 
cent content and 20 tons yield per acre. 


AS ge 


When reminded of 


| former testimony, Mr.-Oxnard declared he did not have in 


| beet industry of the world,” when he said “ we,” 
| “eane-sugar industry.” 


@) 


America alone when he made this declaration, but the “ 
as against . 
accept this 


The committee may 


| planation for what it is worth in the light of his latest 


time | , 
| and indifferent, at $3.54 per hundred pounds, which n 
| Truman 
| spondent ” of the United States Beet Sugar Association, at 


| Michigan, and Mr. Mendelsohn, of the 
Havemeyer shifted this investment into the Great West- | 


these | 


Republican Party’s assertion in their last platform, that duties | earnings of only $9,000,000 and a production of about 01 s 


to compete with his own beet-sugar interests through the ex- 
periment at Adeline, La. If he was right about the cost | 
duce in 1898, how much more cheaply should his company he 
able to produce now under these improved conditions? Quit 
in corroboration and confirmation of these figures, the Spr 
Beet Sugar Co., of California, returned a cost of $2.70 |x 

dred pounds in the report to the trust (which owns 
interest) of its earnings for 1910. Several Utah cor s 
have reported cost of production ranging from $2.78 

than $3 per hundred, while Mr. Coombs, of Colorado, pr 
detailed figures before the Hardwick committee to pr 
average cost of production among six factories of the 
Western Beet Sugar Co., of Colorado, of $2.59 per li | 
pounds. The Hardwick committee, in a unanimous 
placed the average maximum cost of all factories, good 


G. Palmer, “the $10,000-a-year Washington 
to stretch into $3.75, and Mr. F. R. Hathaway, secretary 
sillings, into 
an average selling price of over 5 cents per pound, jus 
template the margin of profit and then reflect upon the 
tariff protection. This enormous margin between the 
selling price permits of a capitalization of over $150: 
over 60 per cent of which is watered stock, where tlie 
investment is less than $53,000,000, based upon an aver 
slicing capacity of 53,000 tons, at $1,000 per ton, accord 
the authority of Henry T. Oxnard. This to produce 
tons of beet sugar per year, while the American Sugar I 
Co. last year produced 1,376,466 tons of cane sugar, 4! 
capitalization of $90,000,000, twenty-five millions of wh 
in 1902 for investment in beet-sugar companies 
year the American Beet Sugar Co. earned $9,000,000 gro 
a total capitalization of $20,000,000, $5,000,000 of which 
ferred and $15,000,000 common. After paying 6 per ¢ 
the preferred they had over $2,000,000 (or more than 
cent) available for dividends upon common, as conipate 
10 per cent the previous year. They charged off 510 
depreciation. (Note the preferred stock was origina! 
$5,000,000.) Since the hearings before the Hardwick con) 
the price of this common steck has advanced from 45 to + 
The American Beet Sugar Co.’s statement shows that 
gross earnings for the year ending March 31, Iie, 
$9,005,.194.49. The object of calling attention to this is to 
that a company capitalized at $20,000,000, which has 


Me. a 1 


issued 
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one-half million bags of sugar, clearly expected to make a very 
profit per bag, because the value of their sugar is en- 


hanced by the tariff. The Federal Sugar Refining Co., a cane 
-ofinery, With a capitalization of $10,000,000, does a gross annual 
hysiness of between $24,000,000 to $30,000,000. The Michigan 
Syvar Co. paid a stock dividend in 1910 of 35 per cent in addi- 
tion to regular dividends of 1} per cent upon both preferred 


and common and transferred $1,025,000 to surplus. The Great 
Western of Colorado had a surplus of $5,500,000 in 1910 after 
paying 7 per cent upon $15,000,000 preferred and 5 per cent 
upon $10,000,000 common. It has lately been testified by 
Chester Morey, president of the latter company, in the suit 
brought by the Government to dissolve the American Sugar 
refining Co., that he and H. O. Havemeyer “cut melons” at 
the rate of $52.25 per share, on a par valuation, in some of the 
Colorado companies before they were consolidated with the 
Gre Western, and that when these companies were eventually 
eombined their capital was doubled. Their prosperity, fostered 
by the tariff, at the expense of the American consumer, enables 
unscrupulous promoters to carry on such high-finance exploita- 
tions. Should the United States Senate be in favor of a tariff 
that will serve to continue this form of imposition upon and 
extortion from the American public? We believe not. 
CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, we can not agree with the observations in the 
report, on page 4, that “‘the full significance of results from 
free sugar to our home production was not clearly understood 
by our people,” but incline to the opinion that they did not 
understand the “‘full significance” of the provisions of the 
Dingley bill of 1897, have become educated since, know now 

they were pee pe then, and have voiced their pro- 
test in the most recen¥® elections against the attempt to per- 
petuate the provisions of the Dingley bill in the Payne bill of 
1909. The House responded to this protest, which the Senate 
seems slow to heed. What we believe is that the majority of 
the Senate Finance Committee do not understand the people, 
who are becoming restless over this tendency to temporize and 
defer. What we further believe is that this same majority of 
the Senate Committee on Finance did not understand the true 
significance of these plausible recommendations, and were 
themselves imposed upon. They represent an alliance between 
the “Puritan Trust” and “ Mc:mon beets,” for their mutual 
benefit and protection. On the one hand, the Senator from 
Massachusetts beats the monotonous tom-tom of protection to 
frighten away attack upon the American Sugar Refining Co.; 
on the other, the Senator from Utah enlists the ‘ Mormon 
Choir” to charm the heart of the.American farmer and soothe 
the soul of the “American” laborer by chanting pastoral lays. 
This “close harmony” is for the entertainment &nd distrac- 
tion of the publie at large, so the trust and domestic interests 
may continue to plunder. As an added attraction they offer 
the boll weevil, whose one virtue seems to have been to have 
aroused the Louisiana planters from the luxurious lethargy of 
a century, into which they had been lulled by tariff indulgence, 
and stirred in them an energy and enterprise hitherto dormant. 
Must the poor consumer, forced to submit to such a spectacle 
and travesty upon justice, continue to pay the price? We in- 
sist the time has come to censor and suppress such pantomine 
and undertake serious performance. It is high time to compel 
certain intrenched sugar interests, through legislation, to serve 
the people rather than by continuing the present tarff to force 
the people to pay everlasting tribute to these interests. 

We trust the honorable Senate will legislate to this end by 
passing the House bill in preference to any makeshift measure 
reported from their Finance Committee. 

FRANK C. Lowry, Secretary. 
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Philippine Islands. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MANUEL L. QUEZON, 


OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


In THe Hovse or RepresentATIVvES, 


Thursday, July 11, 1912. 
Mr. QUEZON said: 
. Mr. SPEAKER: I have asked unanimous consent to insert in 
ae the following preface to the book entitled “The 
— rican Occupation of the Philippines,” by the Hon. James H. 
‘lount, for the purpose of giving information to those Ameri- 
‘ans who are interested in the Philippine problem. 
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| Judge Blount, the author of the book, has had an unusual op- 

portunity to know the facts regarding the American occupation 
of the Philippines, and the characteristics, capabilities, virtues, 
and shortcomings of the Filipino people. He resided in the 
islands for seven years, always in the service of the Untted 
States Government; first, as an officer of the volunteers, and 
later as judge of the court of first instance. He has traveled 
throughout the Archipelago and met Filipinos in all walks of 
life, and has lived with them, not only in large cities, but also in 
some of the smallest villages. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that it is now time for the American 
people to make up their mind as to what should be done with 
the Philippines through an investigation of facts from unbiased 
sources. The motives of Judge Blount in writing his book 
proceed purely from the standpoint of Americanism. He ex- 
posed his life fighting for his flag in the Philippines; he has 
served his Government and his people. He holds no official 
position at present and wishes none; he is not engaged in any 
business that is in anyway connected with the Philippines, and 
he expects no benefit, nor can he expect any, from the Philip- 
pines and their people. 

The preface is as follows: 

THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF THE PHILIPPINES, 1898-1912. 
(By James H. Blount, officer of United States Volunteers in the Philip- 


pines, 1899-1901, United States district judge in the Philippines, 
1901-1905.) 





Pardon, gentles all, 
The flat, unraised spirit that hath dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. (Henry V.) 

To have gone out to the other side of the world with an army 
of invasion, and had a part, however small, in the subjugation 
of a strange people, and then to see a new government set up, 
and, as an official of that government, watch it work out 
through a number of years, is an unusual and interesting ex- 
perience, especially to a lawyer. What seem to me the most 
valuable things I learned in the course of that experience are 
herein submitted to my fellow countrymen in connection with 
a narrative covering the whole of the American occupation of 
the Philippines to date. 

This book is an attempt by one whose intimate acquaintance 
with two remotely separated peoples will be denied in no 
quarter to interpret each to the other. How intelligent that 
acquaintance is is, of course, altogether another matter, which 
the reader will determine for himself. 

The task here undertaken is to make audible to a great, free 
nation the voice of a weaker subject people, who passionately 
and rightly long to be also free, but whose longings have been 
systematically denied for the last 14 years, sometimes igno- 
rantly, sometimes viciously, and always cruelly, on the wholly 
erroneous idea that where the end is benevolent it justifies 
means, regardless of the means necessary to the end. 

At a time when all our military and fiscal experts agree that 
having the Philippines on our hands is a grave strategic and 
economie mistake, fraught with peril to the Nation’s prestige 
in the early stages of our next great war, we are keeping the 
Filipinos in industrial bondage through unrighteous congres- 
sional legislation, for which special interests in America are 
responsible, in bald repudiation of the open-door policy and 
against their helpless but universal protest, a wholly unpro- 
tected and easy prey to the first first-class power with which 
we become involved in war. Yet all the while the very highest 
considerations of national honor require us to choose between 
making the Filipino people free and independent without un- 
necessary delay, as they of right ought to be, or else imperiling 
the perpetuity of our own institutions by the creation and main- 
tenance of a great standing army suflicient properly to guard 
over-seas possessions. 

A cheerful blindness to the inevitable worthy of Mark Tap- 
ley himself, the stale Micawberism that “something is bound 
to turn up,” and a Mrs. Jellyby philanthropy hopelessly callous 
to domestic duties, expenses, and distresses, have hitherto suc- 
cessfully united to prevent the one simple and supreme need 
of the situation—a frank, formal, and definite declaration, by 
the lawmaking power of the Government, of the Nation's 
purpose in the premises. What is needed is a formal legisla- 
tive announcement that the governing of a remote and alien 
people is to have no permanent place in the purposes of our 
national life, and that we do bona fide intend, just as soon as a 
stable government, republican in form, can be established by 
the people of the Philippine Islands, to turn over, upon terms 
which shall be reasonable and just, the government and control 
of the islands to the people thereof. 

The essentials of the problem, being at least as immutable 
as human nature and geography, will not change much with 
time; and whenever the American people are ready to abandon 
the strange gods, whose guidance has necessitated a new defini- 
tion of liberty, consistent with taxation without representation 
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and unanimous protest by the governed, they will at once set 
about a people who have proven themselves brave 
and self-sacrificing in war, and gentle, generous, and tractable 
in pence, the right to pursue happiness in their own way, in 
lieu of somebody else’s way, as the spirit of our Constitution, 
and the teachings of our God, Who is also theirs, alike demand. 

After seven years spent at the storm center of so-called “ ex- 
pansion,” the first of the seven as a volunteer officer in Cuba 
during and after the Spanish War, the next two in a like 
capacity in the Philippines, and the remainder as a United 
States judge in the jast-named country, the writer was finally 
invalided home in 1905, sustained in spirit at parting by cordial 
farewells, oral and written, personal and official, but convinced 
that foreign kindness wil] not cure the desire of a people, once 
awakened, for what used to be known as freedom before we 
freed Cuba and then subjugated the Philippines; and that to 
permanently eradicate sedition from the Philippine Islands, the 
American courts there must be given jurisdiction over thought 
as well as over overt act, and must learn the method of draw- 
ing an indictment against a whole people. 

Seven other years of interested observation from the West- 
ern Hemisphere end of the line have confirmed and fortified 
the convictions above set forth. 

If we give the Filipinos this independence they so ardently 
desire and ever clamor for until made to shut up, “the holy 
cause,” as their brilliant young representative in the American 
House of Representatives, Mr. QUEZON, always calls it, will not 
be at once spoiled, as the American hemp and other special inter- 
ests so contemptuously insist, by the gentleman named, and his 
compatriot, Seflor Osmefia, the speaker of the Philippine As- 
sembly, and the rest of the leaders of the patriot cause, in a 
general mutual throat-cutting incidental to a scramble for the 
offices. This sort of contention is merely the hiss of the same 
old serpent of tyranny which has always beset the pathway of 
man’s struggle for free institutions. 

When first the talk in America, after the battle of Manila 
Bay, about keeping the Philippines, reached the islands, one of 
the Filipino leaders wrote to another during the negotiations 
between their commanding general and our own looking to 
preservation of the peace until the results of the Paris peace 
conference which settled the fate of the islands shonld be 
known, in effect, thus: “ The Filipinos will not be fit for inde- 
pendence in 10, 20, or 100 years if it be left to American 
colonial officeholders drawing good salaries to determine the 
question.” Is there not some human nature in that remark? 
Suppose, reader, you were in the enjoyment of a salary of 
$5,000, $10,000, or $20,000 a year as a Government official in 
the Philippines, how precipitately would you hasten to recom- 
mend yourself out of office, and evict yourself into this cold 
western world with which you had meantime lost all touch? 

The Filipinos can run a far better government than the 
Cubans. In 1898, when Admiral Dewey read in the papers that 
we were going to give Cuba independence, he wired home from 
Manila: 

These people are far superior in their intelligence, and more capable 
of self-government than the people of Cuba, and I am familiar with both 


races. 


to secure to 


After a year in Cuba and nearly six in the Philippines—two 


as an officer of the army that subjugated the Filipinos and the 


remainder as a judge over them—I cordially concur in the 
opinion of Admiral Dewey, but with this addition, viz, that the 
people of those islands, whatever of conscious political unity 
they may have lacked in 1898, were welded into absolute one- 
ness as a people by their original struggle for independence 
against us, and will remain forever so welded by their incur- 


able aspirations for a national life of their own under a repub- | general 


lic framed in imitation of ours. Furthermore, the one great 
difference between Cuba and the Philippines is that the latter 
country has no race cancer forever menacing its peace and sap- 
ping its self-reliance. 
people as to race, color, and previous condition. 
can sugar and tobacco interests will never 
petitive Philippine sugar and tobacco industries to grow as 
nature and nature’s God intended; and the American importers 
of Manila hemp—which is to the Philippines what cotton is to 
the South—have, through special congressional legislation still 
standing on our statute books—to the shame of the Nation— 


Again, Ameri- 


| 

. Ianreaccea iy © ~ sl S € § = | = ° ‘ ° f 
so depressed the hemp industry of the islands that the market | jy “the act of July 15, 1870 (16' Stat. L., 315), section 24 of 
| fixed annual salaries for officers of the Army and substituted 


price it brings to-day is just one-half what it brought 10 years 
ago. 

If three strong and able Americans, familiar with insular 
conditions and still young enough to undertake the task, were 
told by a President of the United States, by authority of Con- 
gress, “Go out there and set up a stable native government by 
July 4, 1921” (the date contemplated by the pending Philippine 
independence bill, introduced in the House of Representatives in 


permit the com- | second comptroller of the Treasury, Albion K. 
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March, 1912, by Hon. W. A. Jones, chairman of the Committea 
on Insular Affairs), “and then come away,” they could ind 
would do it; and that government would be a success: and one 
of the greatest moral victories in the annals of free government 
would have been written by the gentlemen concerned upon t 
pages of their country’s history. 

We ought to give the Filipinos their independence, even if we 
have to guarantee it to them. But by neutralization tresties 
with the other great powers similar to those which safeguard 
the integrity and independence of Switzerland to-day, whereby 
the other powers would agree not to seize the islands after we 
give them their independence, the Philippines can be made as 
permanently neutral territory in Asiatic politics as Switzerland 
is to-day in European politics. 


Le 


JAMES H. Biovunr. 
1406 G Street NW., Washington, D. C., July 4, 1912. 


P. §.—The preparation of this book has entailed examination 
of a vast mass of official documents, as will appear from the 
footnote citations to the page and volume from which quotations 
have been made. The object has been to place all material 
statements of fact beyond question. For the purpose of this 
research work Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, was 
kind enough to extend me the privileges of the National Library, 
and it would be most ungracious to fail to acknowledge the obli- 
gation I am under, in this regard, to one whom the country is 
indeed fortunate in having at the head of that great institution. 
I should also make acknowledgment of the obligation I am 
under to Mr. W. W. Bishop, the able superintendent of the 
reading room, for aid rendered whenever asked, and to my 
lifelong friends, John and Hugh Morrison, the most valuable 
men to the general public, except t two gentlemen above 
named, on the whole great roll of employees of the Library of 
Congress. 


J. H. B. 
Army Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 


or 


CHARLES 


OF 


HON. C. BOWMAN, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Rerresentatives, 
Tuesday, July 2, 1912, 


orn 


25531) making appropriations for the support 
or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and fo: 


On the bill x, "eee 
the Army 
purposes. 
Mr. BOWMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Referring to my remarks printed in the (on- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp under date of July 2 (p. 8594), I desire to 
have printed in connection therewith the fellowing leiter and 
summary which, in my judgment, is a very complete statement 
of the question upon longevity pay and allowances, and fully 
supports the position which I took in opposing any chance in 
the present method. 

JoLy 6, 1912. 

Hon. CHARLES C. BOWMAN, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sire: I have carefully read what you said to the Ho 


| Tuesday during the debate on the Army appropriation bill. 


ft ~ we ao oe a 
As far back as 1838 Congress provided: 
“That every commissioned officer of the line or staff, exci 
officers, shall be entitled to receive one additional ra! 
diem for every five years he may have served or shali serve in t! 
of the United States.” (Sec. 15, act of July 5, 1838; 15 Stat. L 


m™), 


he purpose of Congress in passing this law was to secure 4! 


= ee : | mote efficiency in the Army by offering as an incentive a rew 
The Philippine people are absolutely one | long and continued service. 


Nineteen days after the enactment of the foregoing statu 
Parris, made a 
that the service of five years, to entitle an officer to the add 
ration under the statute, “ must be service as a commissioned 
and that therefore service as a cadet at West Point and servi 
enlisted man could not be counted for longevity purposes. 

In view of such construction by the cpenperoner. Congress ¢! 
remedial legislation in the act of March 2, 1867, known as the I 
Army act, section 9 (14 Stat. L., 423); in the act of March -, 
known as the Volunteer Army act, sections 1 and 2 (14 Stat. L.. 


centage increase on their salaries for the additional rations p! 
by the former acts, and provided: - 
“That the pay of the officers of the Army shall be as ! 
* * * + and there shall be allowed and paid to each and ever) 
missioned officer below the rank of brigadier general, includins | 
lains and others having assimilated rank or pay, 10 per cent 0! 
current yearly pay for each and every term of five years of s 
Provided, That the total amount of such increase for length of be 
shall in no case exceed 40 per cent on the yearly pay of his crac 
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this act: And 
il] in no case exceed 
colonel $4,000 per annum 
iin in the act of June 18, 
provides : 

n and after the passage of this act all officers of the Army 
nited States who have served as officers in the Volunteer 
ng the War of the Rebellion, or as enlisted men in the 
the United States, Regular or Volunteer, shall be, and are 
dited with the full time they may have served as such offi- 
ich enlisted men in computing their service for longevity 


provided further, 
$4,500 


* 
1878 


That the pay ef 
per annum, nor the pay 
S 7” 


(20 Stat. L., 


a 
of a 





150), section 7 


yose of Congress in this act was primarily to undo the wrong 
comptroller’s construction of the act of 1838 limiting 
Army to commissioned service, and to add service in the 
‘es during the “ War of the Rebellion.” 

the act of February 24, 1881 (21 Stat. L., 346), and the 
30, 1882 (22 Stat. L., 118), each providing that “the 
of service Army or Navy, or both, shall be allowed 


in the 

in computing their pay.” 

standing these laws clearly expressive of the purpose of 

dit Army with their actual time of 
Navy, the decision of Comptroller 


the 
fort 


ne 


cr 
her 

in 

5, 


rB 


all officers of the 

in the Army or the 
force at the Treasury Department from July 24, 1858, 
i1S89—nearly 51 years—when it was set aside by Second 
utier. In his clear and able decision in theecase of Gen. 
which involved longevity pay based upon service as a 
e Military Academy, the comptroller, having before him the 
the Supreme Court in United States v. Watson (130 U. &., 
ed every act of Congress on the subject of longevity allow- 
the act of 1838 to that of 1882, held that he was bound by 
of the Supreme Court. 
speaking by Mr. 


ipunai, 


n 


Justice Lamar, said, in the Watson 
dets at West Point were always part of the 
a cadet was always actual service in the Army, has been 
the case of United States ». Morton (112 U. S., 1), in which 


n almest identical with this one was presented for considera- 


Army, and that 


‘ learned justice quoted from the opinion in the Morton case, 
October 27, 1884, by Mr. Justice Blatchford, who, with in- 
had reviewed every act of Congress bearing upon the Army, 
of May 9, 1794, down to the acts of February 24, 1881, 
1882, under which the Morton suit was brought. The 
1794 (1 Stat. L., 366), provided for a corps of artillerists 
of which a part was to be 32 cadets, ranking as 
ut spoken of as officers. “These were part of the Army,” 
reat jurist. Next came the act of July 16, 1798, in which 
lled “‘ noncommissioned officers in the Army of the United 
rhen the act of March 16, 1802, in which it was provided 
peace establishment of the United States should embrace a 
irtillerists, of which a part should be 40 cadets; a corps of 
isting of officers and 10 cadets. % Clearly,” said the 
cadets were a part of the Army.” Next were con 
of April 12, 1808; April 29, 1812; March 3, 1815; 
July 28, 1866—this last providing that the military 
iment of the United States should thereafter consist of 
I nents of Artillery, of Cavalry, and of Infantry, the pro- 
d | corps of cadets of the United States Military Academy, and 
r forces as should be provided for by that act, to be known as 
the United States. The court then said: 
is review of the statutes it can not be doubted that before 
of the act of July 28, 1866, as well afterwards, the corps 
of the Military Academy was a part of the Army of the 
t and a person serving as a cadet was serving in the 
| that the time during which the plaintiff in the present case 
rving as a cadet was therefore actual time 
the Army.” 
rt, before reviewing the statutes, said: 

n examination of the legislation of Congress shows 
West Point were always part of the Army, 
as always actual service in the Army.” 
no difference whatever in principle between the Morton deci- 
“4 and the Watson decision of 1889. The Morton action was 

s of 1881 and 1882, already-cited, allowing credit for 
ne of service in the Army.” The Watson suit was under the 
J >». 1838. The Supreme Court held that the words “ actual 
rvice in the Army” and the words “for every five years 
ed or shall serve in the Army of the United States,” 
§ ‘ of 1858, meant the same kind of service. 
omptroller Butler was governed by the Supreme Court, 
at eadet service and service as an enlisted man in 
ould be counted in computing longevity pay of officers. 
his admirable and eminently fair decision : 
in the Watson case gives an interpretation of 
have served or shall serve in the Army of the 
ikes service at the Military Academy service 
the limitation to service as a commissioned 
‘n imposed by the accounting officers. This 
the court on the ground that cadets are 
upon the ground that they are in any sense officers. 
vith approval from the decision in the Morton 
point decided was that cadets were part of the Army. 
enlisted man is obviously service in the Army, and 
be included in the principle of the decision.’ 
ink was hardly dry on Butler’s decision when another comp- 
in—-Mr. Gilkeson, of Pennsylvania. On June 20, 1890, 
d the old ruling of Comptroller Parris, made July 24, 
is action upon these somewhat extraordinary reasons: 
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1 In the Watson case; 
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, Congress, 
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the accounting officers, 
and courts down to 1889, have 
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dia hot admit of such construction. * * * It must also be remem- 
hy hat it has never been expressly decided under the act of 1838 
lone tVice as an enlisted man is to be counted in the computation for 
tain. aa pay. The only foundation for counting such service is con- 
sery =~ the remark of Comptroller Butler in the Grant case, that 
therefor pet, culisted man is obviously ‘service in the Army and must 
a re be included in the principle of the decision.” This, it is true, 


; “correct, but no court has yet so decided.” 
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a part of the 
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must 


he 
1838, 


© question were new, a more liberal construction of the act of 
especially in view of what the Supreme Court 
but in view of the fact that all the par- 
Attorneys 


proceeded 
theory that the construction first given to the act of 1838 was 


it can hardly be said that the law was free from ambiguity and 






























And thereupon he made the following sweeping ordet 
‘I therefore direct that all claims for longevity pay under the Wat 
son decision now pending in this office be disallowed, and that a ec 
of this opinion be sent to the s a auditor, to the end that all 
eases filed in his office be settled acc dies Ly 
As to the assertion of Con ptroller Gilkeson th: partic . 
est, as well as the executive and legislative ft Gov t 
had, from 1838 down to i889, “ proceeded ‘ vy that t con 
struction first given to the act of 1838 w t t he y Assist 
ant Comptroller of the Treasury, on May \ { f Alex 
ander O. Brodie (involving cadet service), said 
The asserted doctrine that because the « pon ( 
act of 1838 by the accounting officers prey t , 
such construction should Le pers! ‘ ‘ t o 
Claims and the Supreme Court had decided t ‘ W 
wrong and contrary to law, I do not thir } ! ro do 
is to pe rpetuate error, overthrow the law, n { i 
men the rights which the law clearly gives them 
After citing the decisions of the Supreme ¢ t Me d 
Watson cases, affirming the judgments in 19 ¢ I i 
200. and 21 Court of Claims Records, 511, t As ( 
said : 
‘In the face of these decisions it is difficult to ! t! 
tion placed upon the act of 1838 has been acqui i y 
Thereupon the Assistant Comptroller revoked ¢ iptroller G 
decision of June 20, 1890, in so far as it related to cade ery i 
revocation ot that urjustifiable and wholly ill il de o W 
tion of so much of Second Comptroller Butler's de of May &, 1588 
as related to the counting of det service der t t of IS: 
only question involved in the Brodi ind ) respect i 
other point, viz: That the accounting t vhom tl 
of limications did not apply, were 1 illowing 3 
under the act of 1838 as construed by ( 
Subsequently the Butler decision, t l to ‘ 
as an enlisted man, was readopted, as | yn 
That such service—that is, service ¢ in t Regulat 
Army—is service in the Army within rf f 1838 
was decided by the Court of Claims in the case of Stewart v. United 
| States, February 23, 1899 (No, 20810; 54 C. Cls. R., 55 
| June 30, 1910, the Assistant Comptroller of the ‘I . it 
| of Maj. Joseph B. Collins, followed the decision in t rt d 
held: 
| “I think the decision of the Court of Claims in the Stev t case 
decisive of the question that service as an enlisted man in the Re al 
| Ariay is service in the Army within the meaning of tue act of Juiy 5, 
|} 1838, supra, and that sugh service, both before and after 1@ passace of 
the act of June 18, 1878, supra, should be counted in computing the 
services of commissioned officers (exclusive of general ollicers) of ie 
| Army for the purpose of longevity pay and allowanc 
| aid decision overrules and sets aside the decision of th u g 
| officers to the effect that service as an enlisted man in the Re ur Army 
is not service in the Army within tl meaning of the et of Ju 
1838, and should not be considered in determining tl! r t 
|} payment of the additional ration as authorized by the said a { ly 
i 5, 1838. 
| “I am of opinion that Maj. Collins's service as an enlisted ma ! 
| the Regular Army from July 9, 1846, to May 19, 1847, should be t ’ 
into consideration in determining claimant's rights to the td 
longevity ration after he became a commissioned office: 
The decision of the Second Comptroller of Ju 1838, is ! 
ruled, as is also so much of the decision in 15 Comptroller De« 
220, as conflicts with this decision.” (16 Comp. Dec., S90 
The decision referred to, in Fifteenth Comptrollet Decisio f 
<0, and reversed by the decision in the Collins case, was made 0 
| 10, 1908, and was to the effect that in computing the long ty | 
| officers of the Army service as an enlisted man in the Regul 
| was not service “in the Army of the United States wi n i 
ing of the act of July 5, 1838 
| It will thus be seen that, with the exception of the brief period f ) 
| May 8, 1889, to June 20, 1890, during which Comptroller Butler's de 
cision was the ru the accounting officers, from Jul 24, 1838, to June 
30, 1910—21 years after the decision in the Watso ase and 11 year 
| after the decision in the Stewart case—held that se j in enli 1 
|} man in the Regular Army should not be considered xing t 
| for the payment of the additional ration provided for by the act of 
j July 5, 1838 
As far back 1819 it was contended that the cad t the Milit 
| Academy were not a part of the Arm were not subj i by ¢ ess 
to the rules and articles of war. and to trials by « nart it 
| they were merely students furnished with books, inst nd ap- 
paratus for study, and with $16 a month and two rat I Seere 
tary of War, no less a person than John C. Calhoun, 1 ! 
tion to the Attorney General, no less a pe n than Wil Wirt 10 
gave a long and elaborate opinion to the Secretar in wv ! Lid 
They are enlisted soldiers; they engage, like soldiers, to set ive 
| years, unless sooner discharged: the receive th Dav at ind 
|} emoluments of sergeants; they are | nd to perform milita duty it 
| such places and on such service as the Commander in Ch of t Army 
| of the United States shall order; and, finally. by the t of th 7 | 
March, 1815, fixing ‘the military peace establishment of the I d 
- | States,” the corps to which they were at “i and of whi they mi 
a part, is expressly recognized as a part of that military esta nent 
| (See the act, vol. 4, Laws 1 tnited States, p. 825.)” 
| In 1855 Attorrey General Caleb Cushing, in an 1g n { 
Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis, said that the cadets w by leg 
| lation of Congress, a part of the land force of the United State 1 Op 
| Att. Gen., 290.) 
| It has ‘been said that Attorney General Deven 1878, held that 
| eadets were not a part of the Army He did not What he said t 
| Secretary of War McCrary was that cadets were no el 1 men 
| within the meaning of section 7 of the act of June 18, 1875, hereto 
| fore referred to. (7 Op. Att Gen., 323.) 
As late as February 2, 1901, Congress, in the Army reorganization 
| act entitled “An act to increase the efliciency of the permanent mill 
| tary establishment of the United States (31 Stat. L., 748), provided 
| “that from and after the approval of this act the Army of the United 
| States, including the existing organization, shall consist of * * * 
the professors, Corps of Cadets, the Army detachm nts, and band at 
the Military Academy.” Thus it is evident, as the Supreme Court said 
| in the Watson case, that “an examination of the legislation of Con 
gress shows that the cadets at West Point were always part of the 
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Army, and that service as a 
(16 Op. Att. Gen,., G11.) 

In Report No. 170, of January 29, 1912, accompanying the Army ap- 
propriation bill, the following statement is made: 

“It is but just to say that this preposterous practice 
cadet service in computing longevity pay) did not originate with 
War Department It was the result of a decision rendered by 
Supreme Court October 27, 1884 (Morton v, United States, 
1), to the effect that the time during which a person has served as a 
cadet is to be regarded as ‘ actual time of service in the Army’ within 
the meaning of the Army appropriation act approved February 
ISS1 (21 Stat. L., 546), which provided that the actual time of service 
in the Army or 
their pay.” 

This statement would make it appear that the only basis of claim to 
longevity pay for cadet service was the ruling of the Supreme Court in 
the Morton case, that cadet service was service in the Army within the 
meaning of the act of 1881, and of that act alone 

As shown, Morton brought his action under 
1882, both of which provided the same thing. 
under the act of 1838, and the court referred to 
what it said: 

“The practical construction of the requirement of the act 
that the cadet should engage to serve for ecight years, shown by the 
fact that the form of the er gement in this case was to serve in the 
Army of the United States for eight years, is a circumstance of weight 
to show that the Government 
as serving in the Army The service for 
the Ist of July, 1865, and the eight years ran from that time. ‘That 
being his status, the acts of 1881 and 1882, in speaking of ‘ actual time 
of service in the Army,’ cover the time of his service as a cadet.” 

The statement entirely ignores the Watson decision, in which the lan- 
guage of the 1838 act was construed as meaning the same thing as the 
Janguage of the acts of 1881 and 1882. ‘True it is that this so-called 
“preposterous practice did not originate with the War Department,” as 
the construction, or misconstruction, of two comptrollers prevailed, but 
the official records show that time and again the War Department pro- 
tested against the ruling of the accounting officers. October 9, 1894, 
Maj. Gen. Schofield, commanding the Army, in a report to Secretary of 
War Lamont, said: 

‘It would seem clear that the action of the Government should be 
uniform and impartial in the application of the general principles to 
all the officers of the Army, and hence, that Congress having recognized 


cadet was always service in the Army.” 


the 
the 


the acts of 1881 
He could have 
the latter. 


and 
sued 


which he engaged 


the rights of certain officers to increased compensation in consequence 


of length of service, which right had theretofore been denied by the 
Treasury Department, the same rule of equity should be applied to all 
other officers similarly circumstanced. 

“As Acting Secretary of War, I referred this matter to the Pay De- 
partment for a report, in order that the Secretary of War and the com- 
mittee of Congress, to which this matter might be referred, might have 
full information respecting the sums of money that may be involved in 
a measure of impartial justice herein proposed. 
in answer to a reference of the subject to him, says: * There seems to 
be no valid reason why such service should not be reckoned in comput- 
ing longevity pay prior as well as subsequent to the act of February 24, 
1881.’”" (U. 8S. Repts 130, p. 80.) 

Subsequently, Paymaster Gen. Bates, in a report on the subject of 
longevity pay for service as cadet and enlisted service, said: 

“The second comptroller held, however, that these acts were not 
retroactive and that the decision of the Supreme Court in the Watson 
case was not binding on the accounting officers in disposing of claims 
of the same nature filed on the strength of that decision, and all such 
claims have Leen rejected. * * * ‘The officers of the Treasury had 
no more right to deny this pay to the claimants than any other moneys 
due them. It is certainly an arbitrary ruling, maintained by force.” 

SUMMARY. 

There have been seven decisions by accounting officers of the Treasury 
construing the act of July 5, 1838, and subsequent acts relating to lon- 
gevity pay and allowances. 

1. Decision of Second Comptroller Parris, July 24, 1838, that service 
as a cadet and service as an enlisted man in the Regular Army was not 
service in the Army and could not be counted in computing the service 
of commissioned officers of the Army for the purpose of longevity 
allowances 

2. Decision of Second Comptroller Butler, May 8, 1889, that both 
services could be and should be counted, in accordance with the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Watson case. 

3. Decision of Second Comptroller Gilkeson, June 20, 1890, reversing 
Comptroller Butler and disallowing all claims under the Watson decision. 

4. Decision of Assistant Comptroller Mitchell, May 18, 1908, that serv- 
ice as a cadet could be counted and reversing so much of Gilkeson’s 
decision as applied to that service. 

5. Decision of the Auditor for the War Department, July 14, 1908, 
that service as an enlisted man of the Regular Army was service in the 
Army within the meaning of the act of July 5, 1838, and should be 
reckoned in computing longevity pay. 

6. Decision of Assistant Comptroller Mitchell, October 10, 1908, dis- 
approving the anditor’s decision of July 14, 1908. 

7. Decision of Assistant Comptroller Mitchell, June 30, 1910, that 
service as an enlisted man in the Regular Army is service in the Army 
within the meaning of the act of July 5, 1838, and such service, both 
before and after the passage of the act of June 18, 1878, should be 
counted in computing the service of commissioned officers of the Army 
for the purposes of longevity pay and allowances. 

(This decision overruled the decision of Comptroller Parris of July 24, 
1838, and so much of Mr. Mitchell’s own decision of October 10, 1908, 
as was conflicting. Thus, it agreed with the auditor’s decision of July 
14, 1908, as to enlisted service in the Regular Army. The assistant 
comptroller followed the ruling of the Court of Claims in the Stewart 
case that such service could be counted.) 

It will thus be seen that what Comptroller Butler held as to cadet 
service and service as an enlisted man is now held by ‘the present 
comptroller. 

The result is that all claims for longevity pay involving both kinds 
of service which were not disallowed under the sweeping rule of Comp- 
troller Gilkeson are now allowed by the accounting officers. As to those 
which were disallowed, the Treasury doors are closed, under the rule 
that settlements, however erroneous as to law they may have been, 
can not de reopened 

The Committee on War Claims of the House of Representatives has 
posvems and printed a very instructive document on this subject of 
ongevity pay. It shows in the clearest and most convincing way the 
conditions resulting from the conflicting decisions above cited and how 


(of counting | 
| Rosecrans, and Gen, Judson Kilpatrick filed their claims and had 


112 U. &., | 
24, | 


|} under Second Comptroller Gilkeson’s ruling. 
Navy, or both, shall be allowed all officers in computing | 


| years, been paid to his legal representatives. 
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from the beginning treated the plaintiff | 
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the arbitrary rejection of legal claims, in opposition to the 
Court, has “ led to very unjust discriminations.” 

The following is from pages 29 and 30: 

“The arbitrary rejection in opposition to the opinion of the sy, 
Court led to very unjust discriminations. Gen. U. §. > 


Supr 


eme 


eme 
Grant, Gen. \ S 
allowed in 1889. The claims of their respective classmates, Gen | 
Reynolds, Gen. John Pope, and Gen. Guy V. Henry, were filed 
the same time and disallowed because Second Comptroller (jj 
refused to follow the Supreme Court. 7 
“Gen. Philip H. Sheridan filed his claim in 1889, and it was 
His classmate, Maj 
did his claim until 1909, and it 
William 
account of 


fred Kk. Latimer, not file 
allowed and paid. 
“The account of 
readjusted, though 
Humber, has been. 
“The claim of Maj. Gen. G. K. Warren has, within the past 
The claim of his 
refused consideration } 


has 


Gen. 
the 


Tecumseh Sherman 


has not 
his classmate, 


Capt. Charles 1 


twe 
mate, Gen. Eugene A. Carr, has been ' 
filed and erroneously rejected in 1890. 

“Maj. Gen. Fitz John Porter, Brig. Gen. John C. Kelton, and frig 
Gen. David MeM. Gregg applied to the accounting officers to restat, 
their accounts in 1889 and were denied relief. The claims of the; 
classmates, Maj. J. V. Du Bois, Lieut. Col. John W. Davidson, and (0) 
George L. Andrews, filed in the same office 20 years later, hay , 
allowed and paid. 

“This shows a reversal of the usual rule of vigilantibus et non 
dormientibus jura subvenit, in that those officers who applied promptly 
on the Supreme Court announcing its decision in a test case had their 
claims rejected through what is now admitted to have been an error on 
the part of the then second comptroller, while those claimants who 
did not apply at that time, but who waited until a correct practice was 
established 20 years later, have received their pay. 

“ Officers’ accounts never closed.—The accounts of officers 
Army are never closed in the Treasury Department. Erroneous over 
payments are always charged against the officer’s account, without 
regard to lapse of time or previous adjudications, and credits arly 
due as matter of record ought to be allowed by the same rule.” 

The claims of Gens. Grant and Rosecrans were allowed by Com 
troller Butler. That of Gen. Kilpatrick was allowed by Compiroller 
Gilkeson, who thus explained his decision (p. 14): 

“The case of Gen. Kilpatrick, involving a small credit for cadet 
service, was, I find, allowed by me July 2, 1889. This was but a very 
short time after I entered office, and my attention was not called to it 
in any way, it having passed in ordinary official course, the clerk wh 
made up the case having followed the Grant case in making up th 
settlement and did not report it to me as a case in which cadet servic 
was involved. 

“These, however, are the only cases in which the decision of th 
Supreme Court in the Watson case has been followed in this offi 

The foregoing is a compendium of the history of longevity pay fron 
the first chapter to the present time. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


been 


of the 


National Aid to Promote Agriculture—When Agriculture 
Prospers Every Other Industry. Flourishes—When Agri: 
culture Declines Every Other Industry Suffers. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. Dice 2. 
OF OKLAHOMA, 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 9, 1912, 

On the bill (H. R. 22871) to establish agricultural extension depart 
ments in connection with agricultural colleges in the several States 
receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved July Isb2, 
and of acts supplementary thereto. 

Mr. MORGAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: There is one bill on the calendar of the [louse 
that I would like to see passed at this session of Congress. I! 
is H. R. 22871, introduced by the gentleman from South Caro 
lina, Mr. Lever. The object of the bill is to establish ext sion 
departments or divisions in connection with the agricultural 
colleges of the various States. Through these departinents | 
is proposed to send instructors out among the farmers to coll 
vey useful and practical information on subjects relating t 
agriculture and home economics. These expert teachers se! 
out by the agricultural colleges will impart information throush 
field instruction, demonstrations, publications, and otherw'se. 
As our farmers can not go to our agricultural colleges to 
ceive this instruction the bill proposes to send instructors | 
the farmers. The Committee on Agriculture has reported 
bill favorably. The report says: 

Section 4 is the ee section of the bill and provides A, 
sum of $10,000 shall be appropriated annually to each State whi 
assent to the provisions of the act. This annual appropriat! 
straight, unconditional appropriation to the several States, and at 
each year to a charge upon the Treasury of $480,000. The add’! 
sum of $300,000 is appropriated for the fiscal year 1914 and an : 
increase of this appropriation of $300,000 a year, over the pri 
year, for a period of nine years is provided until the total amo 
additional appropriations will be the sum of $3,000,000 annually 
these additional appropriations, or this sum of $3,000,000 annu. 
to be allotted among the several States in the proportion whic % 
rural population bears to the total rural po ulation of the | 
States, as determined by the next preceding Federal census. 


MORGAN, 
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rhe object of this bill is to encourage agriculture, and I am 
he y in accord with the main purpose and object of the 
e, and will gladly give the same my enthusiastic sup- 


bill should, however, be amended so as to require this 
<jynetion to be given in graded rural schools, as well as to 

farmers. In order to indicate my views on this question 
I . introdueed H. R. 20282, which, in the main, follows the 
Li pill, except that the bill which I have introduced broadens 
cope of the bill so as to require that the instruction pro- 
vid shall be given ‘“‘in graded public schools in districts of 
! :s than 25 square miles and to other persons who may be 
at the time such instruction and demonstrations may 
he no.” In the first place, I believe the National Gov- 
e t, so far as it can under the Constitution, should en- 
the organization and maintenance of rural graded 
and, in the second place, this instruction should be 
ven to the boys of to-day who will be the farmers of to- 
‘ y. If this instruction is to be given, if this appropriation 
made and we shall send instructors to the various coun- 
the States, I protest against passing by the country 
When this bill shall be reached for consideration 


S ’ ouse, 


I propose to offer an amendment which require the proposed 
instruction to be given to the students in graded rural schools. 

I willing to vote for any reasonable appropriation for the 
promotion of agriculture, but I think we should exercise great 
care to see that the money shall be expended to the best ad- 
\ ve—where it will do the most good to the greatest num- 
ber and where the benefits therefrom will be the most widely 
distributed and bring the greatest returns to the country at 


| have a letter from the Hon. John Fields, editor of the Okla- 
homa Farm Journal, urging that the proposed legislation shall 
provide that instruction shall be given to students in graded 
rural schools as well as to actual farmers. In this letter Mr. 
Fields says: 
sums have been expended for the development of agricultura! 
and district agricultural schools, and the former have done a 
rge amount of very useful and necessary work. ‘The great educa- 
ial problem which is as yet unsolved is the improvement of the sys- 
em of schools where 98 per cent of the children get their only educa- 
Money from the State and Nation have worked a great improve- 
facilities for higher education. Money from the State and 
yperly applied will work a similar improvement in the system 
is for elementary education, and such improvement will not 
ut it. 
the various measures before Congress which I have examined look- 
vard an extension of knowledge concerning scientific agriculture 
ng the people of the country, none except your bill strikes at the 
f the difficulty. 
‘views of Mr. Fields are entitled to great weight. He has 
vide experience as an educator in agricultural colleges. He 
ipidly taking rank as one of the foremost writers in agri- 
| journalism. He is a man of broad views, sound judg- 
with progressive and practical ideas. He is enthusiastic 
efforts to advance agriculture and sincerely devoted to 
of Oklahoma farmers. I gladly acknowledge my in- 
‘ iess to him for many valuable suggestions relative to the 
promotion of agriculture and the upbuilding of the farming 


eolleves 


' th 
er vitho 


ment, 


ise 
LuUSE 


tehted) 


FOUR PROPOSITIONS. 


here are many unanswerable arguments in favor of legisla- 
‘or the promotion of agriculture. Here are a number of 
positions which, to my mind, are self-evident : 
First. Agriculture should grow as rapidly as our population. 
Second. The production of food products should increase as 
rapidly as our population, 
Third. The rural population should increase as rapidly as our 
orb: n population. 
wi ourth. Agriculture should grow as rapidly as other leading 
hdustries, 
rhe official statisties issued by the Census Bureau reveal the 
faet that the affirmative of not one of these propositious is true. 
we Agriculture is not growing as rapidly as our popu- 
During the last deeade— 
- “ur population increased 21 per cent. 
Vur farm land increased 5 per cent. 
. The number of our farms increased 10.9 per cent. 
4. The amount of our improved land increased 15.4 per cent. 
Second. The production of food products is not increasing as 
Tapidly as population. 
During the last decade— 
1 Vur population increased 21 per cent. 
Seer devoted to the production of cereals increased 
». The produetion of cereals inereased but 1.7 per cent. 
Third. Our rural population is not increasing as rapidly as 
our urban pepulation. 
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From 1899 to 1909— 

1. Our urban population increased 34 per cent. 

2. Our rural population increased 11 per cent. 

Fourth. Agriculture is not growing as rapidly as commerce 
and manufacturing. 

This is shown by the fact that in 1911 


1. Our agricultural products were worth less than $9,000, 
000,000. 
2. Our manufactured products were worth more than S20, 


000,000,000. 
3. Our internal commerce was estimated at $26,000,000,000 
MATTERS TO BE CONSIDBSRED 
In reaching 2 conclusion as to the interest the National 
ernment should manifest in the growth of agriculture and the 
amount of appropriation we should make for its promotion 
should take in consideration a number of 


important 1 


| Among them we may mention the following: 


nnn 


1. The 
2. Our 


great area of unimproved land. 
large appropriations for other purposes 
3. The welfare of the people engaged in agriculture 
4. The interest which the nonagricultural « 
growth of agriculture. 
5. Danger of concentration of population in our great cities. 


asses have in the 


6. The importanee of both industrial independence and in 
dustrial equilibrium. 
7. The relation agriculture bears to other industries. 
AREA OF UNIMPROVED LAND 
There is room for the expansion of agricuiture. We have 
3,000,000 square miles of territory. We have 1,005,000,000 ‘es 


of land. We have 878,000,000 acres of land included within our 
farms. We have 478,000,000 acres of improved farm land, 
than half of our total area is included in our farms. Only half 
of our farm land is improved. Three-fourths of our total land 
area is uninhabited, unoccupied, untilled, unimproved, and un- 
productive. 


Less 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 

We appropriate annually from six to seven hundred millions 
of dollars to meet the ordinary expenses of this Government. 
Searcely 1 per cent of our total appropriations go to aid agri- 
culture—an industry that feeds, clothes, educates, and supports 
45 per eent of our people. Six hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars have been spent to improve our rivers and liarbors; 
$67,000,000 have been spent to maintain agricultural colleges and 
experimental stations; $625,000,000 to aid commerce and stimu 
late the growth of our cities; $67,000,000 to encourage agricul- 
ture and develop the country districts. Millions of dollars are 
annually expended in constructing Federal! buildings to adorn 
and beautify our cities and add to the convenience and enjoy 
ment of their inhabitants, but so far nothing has been expended 
to construct public highways—to increase the comforts, con- 
veniences, and profits of our farmers. 

Four hundred millions of dollars soon will have been paid 
out in the construction of the Panama Canal. We are all proud 
of this great achievement, which will remain for ages a monu- 
ment proclaiming what the American people did for the pro- 
motion of the commerce of the civilized world. The National 
Government may never do so great a service for agriculture, but 
I hope the very laws we enact for its promotion may stand 
a fitting menument to show our appreciation of the importance 
of this industry and our deep interest in the welfare of the 
6,400,000 farmers of the United States. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN 


AS 


AGRICULTURE, 

Our appropriations to encourage agriculture have not been in 
proportion to the number of people engaged in this great in- 
dustry nor commensurate with its importance to the welfare of 
eur country. 

Over 41,000,000 of our people reside upon farms. Forty-five 
per cent of our pepulation are farmers. Nearly one-half of all 
ou: people are engaged in agriculture. We have 6400,000 farm 
ers. We have over 11,000,000 persons over 1( years of age at 
work on our farms. These toiling millions are entitled to more 
than our sympathy, good will, and friendly interest. They are 
worthy every aid, encouragement, and assistance within our 
power to render. Their welfare alone is sufficienc reason why 
we should exercise all our constitutional power to develop agri- 
culture, to promote its prosperity, to extend ifs growth, a ) 
secure its rapid, perpetual, and ever-increasing expansion and 
advancement. 


md t 


NONPARMING POPULATION INTERESTED 


The National Government should promote ‘griculture not 
only in the interest of farmers, but also for the sake of those 


who are not farmers; for the benefit of our mer nts, business 
and professional men; especially to help the wage earners— 
tk men employed in mechanical pursuits, the men at work in 


eur shops, factories, and manufacturing establishments, and the 
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men who great transportation companies. All 
classes lust look to the farm for the food they eat and for the 


operate our 


production of the raw material f.om which their clothing is 
made. The cost of living is a problem that confronts every man. 
An inadequate supply of food and clothing means increased 


cost of living From 1899 to 1909 the acreage devoted to 
cereals in the United States increased but 7.3 per cent; the pro- 
duction of cereals in bushels increased but 1.7 per cent. In the 
meantime our population increased 21 per cent. Think of it! 
Our population increasing at the rate of 21 per cent; our food 


products increasing at a rate of less than 2 per cent. This 
process can not continue with safety to our country and its 
people. Therefore, when I advocate larger appropriations for 


the revival, expansion, and advancement of agriculture, I speak 
not for farmers alone. I plead the cause of ali our people 
whose health, happiness, and welfare will be 
guarded, and promoted through the growth of agriculture. 

CONCENTRATION POPULATION IN 


OF OUR CITIES, 


One of the real dangers which threatens this country is the 
concentration of our population in our great cities. New York, 
Chicago,.and Philadelphia have 10 per cent of our population. 
Cities with 100,000 population or more have 25 per cent of our 
population. Fifty-five per cent of our people are in cities and 
towns. Thirty years ago the towns and cities had but 30 per 
cent of our population. In 1SSO there were two men in 
country to produce food for one man in the city. We are now 
nearing a point when one man in the country must provide 
food for two men in the city. During the last decade our urban 
population increased 354 per cent; our rural population increased 
but 11 per cent. Where is this thing to end? 
increasing drift of population to our cities can not be turned 


back, at no far-distant day we will see 300,000,000 people in | 


conserved, | 
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our farmers. The increased yield per acre will come thy, *h 
better methods, and betters methods will come through ey... 
tion, instruction, and training. We will have more ],)), in 
cultivation, more farms and more farmers as the farm be oo 
more attractive and more profitable. One way to increase +), 
profits of the farm would be to cheapen the cost of the dist bu- 


tion of farm products. The farmer gets only 46 per cent of {jo 


retail price of his products. The middlemen get 56 per cen; of 
what the consumer pays for farm products, In the interes; of 
both the farmer and consumer—to give the farmer more profits 
and the consumer cheaper food—we must devise more economics) 
methods of transporting, handling, and distributing the jyroq. 


ucts of the farm to the residents of our towns and cities. ‘Lo 
farm can be made more attractive by improving the soci! 
conditions of the farm; by adding to the comforts, convenicinces. 
advantages, and opportunities of farm life; by reducing +) 


i 


| hardships, drudgery, physical discomfort, and exposure jnciden} 
to the farm; and by giving to the farmers and their faypilies 


| advancement of agriculture. 
the | 


If this ever- | 


the United States, three-fourths of whom will be in our towns | 


and cities. Such a condition would weaken the fabric of our 
Government, endanger our free institutions, and cause thought- 
ful men to shudder for the safety of the Republic. 
INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE AND INDUSTRIAL EQUILIBRIUM, 

Industrial independence and industrial equilibrium are both 
essential to our national welfare. We should be self-sustain- 
ing as a Nation. We should feed and clothe our own people. 
Our industrial growth should be symmetrical, harmonious, and 
well balanced. Agriculture, commerce, mining, and manufac- 
turing should go hand in hand. ‘These great industries 
should keep abreast in the march of progress. It should not 
be our policy to check the growth of commerce, to hamper 
the development of our mineral resources, to retard the upward 
trend of trade and transportation, or to restrain the splendid 
growth of our manufacturing industries. “ Progress in every 
line of industrial activity ” should be our motto. All our indus- 
tries, all our enterprises, all our business interests should be 
encouraged, aided, and fostered. But agriculture should not be 


permitted to lag behind. To avoid such a danger, such an 
evil, such a misfortune, such a menace, and such a calamity 


to our country and all its people we should unite in an earnest, 
intelligent, determined, and practical effort to place and keep 
agriculture where it belongs—in the very forefront of our 
industrial procession. 
RELATION AGRICULTURE BEARS 


TO OTHER INDUSTRIES. 





In determining the amount of appropriation we shall make to | 


promote agriculture we must not lose sight of the nature and 
character of this industry. We must keep in mind the relation 
it bears to all other industries. Agriculture is a basic industry. 
Other industries depend upon it for existence. Trade. trans- 
portation, commerce, mining, manufacturing look to it for sup- 
port. Millions are employed in marketing and transporting 
farm products. Millions are employed in manufacturing ar- 
ticles which the farmers purchase and consume. 


| farm homes. 


The magnificent superstructure of our industrial edifice rests | 


upon agriculture. 
dustry flourishes. 
dustry suffers. 
other business withers. Invisible, but realistic tendrils bind 
all other industries to agriculture. From it they draw life, 
vigor, and vitality.. Giving to agriculture is simply a method, 
a means, a process of distributing benefits to other industries. 
Money diverted from the National Treasury to promote agri- 
culture, like the dews of heaven, will return to revive, to renew, 
and to reinvigorate every other industry and enterprise, and to 
help and bless those employed in every other business, 
and profession of life. 

GROWTH OF 


When agriculture declines, every other in- 


AGRICULTURE, 

The growth of agriculture must come, first, through an in- 
crease in the yield per acre; second, through extension of the 
area in cultivation; third, through enlargement in the number 
of our farms; and, fourth, through additions to the number of 





When agriculture prospers, every other in- 


| 


When agriculture wanes, the bloom of every | 


‘alling, 
| party of progress and constructive statesmanship. 


more of the pleasures and enjoyments of life, and more {ime 
for study, reading, self-culture, ‘and recreation. 
BETTER FACILITIES FOR TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION, ani 
EDUCATION. 

There are three things that will contribute materially to the 
The farm must have better facili- 
ties for transportation, better means of communication, and bet 
ter opportunities for education. 

Hon. John Fields, in the Oklahoma Farm Journal, recently 
said: 

The character and extent of facilities for communication, education 
and transportation determine the growth and progress of country 
communities. 

These are practical problems, and the National Government 
is in a position to aid in solving them. 

improvement in the means and methods of transportation is 
one of the wonders of the age. But these improved transjor 
tation faciiities do not reach the farm. They do not touch 
farm life. We talk of subsidizing our merchant marine to 
develop foreign commerce. We boast of our internal commerce 
which, it is said, equals the foreign commerce of all naifous 
But we hear nothing of any movement to increase our 
commerce--—a commerce that will develop trade, transportatio 
business, communication, intercourse, and travel between 1! 
farms and the towns and cities. Improved transportation 
facilities for interurban traffic has been the one great factor 
in building up our great cities. The extension of rural com- 
merece, through improved rural transportation facilities, wil! 
be the one great factor in building up the country and the 


( 
I 


smaller cities and towns. The extension of rural conwere 
must come largely through the improvement of our jul 


highways. We are behind other nations in the character of our 
public roads. Good roads are so essential to the extensi f 


rural commerce that the National Government should ke 
liberal appropriations for their improvement. The House ol 
Representatives has passed a good-roads measure. Shou his 


provision become a law, something like $20,000,000 annul) 
will be taken from the National Treasury to aid the Stites ll 
improving our highways. I voted for this provision. [I did nol 
approve all the details of the measure, but I approved the 
policy of national aid for good roads. 

We have over 40,000 rural mail carriers making daily ‘')s 
through the rural districts. This service must be extend 
until the daily mail reaches practically every one of our 6,400,000 
The Rural Mail Service must be made an instr: 
ment for the extension of our rural commerce, Our rull! lie! 
carriers must be utilized to develop trade, transportation, 0s! 
ness, commerce, communication, intercourse, and travel bet\weell 
the city and the country. 

The great express companies—constituting a mighty mone} 
must in some way be brought in a position to give a 
service to the rural districts. Whether this shall come Ui gu 
proper regulation and control of these great corporatiols 
through condemnation proceedings and purchase by the Goverl- 
ment, or by the Government establishing an independent °* 
press post, we do not now know; but we do know that ii 
way the farmers of the United States are entitled to 
greatly improved facilities for the transportation of pa 
and that the express companies must be made to serve 11 a ! 
larger way the 6,400,000 farmers of the United States. 

PARCEL POST. : 
= The 


The Republican Party has again demonstrated that ° tm 

In the pa! 

at (hi- 

form adopted at its national convention, which convened abd 

cago June 18, 1912, this great party declared for the estabiss 
ment of a parcel post. The declaration is as follows: 


In the interest of the general public, and particularly of _ “One 
cultural or rural communities, we favor legislation looking tv 


rer 
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lishment, under proper regulations, of a parcel post, the postal 

; to be graduated under a zone system in proportion to the length 
arriage. 

1 am proud of the fact the Republican Party was the first 

the great political organizations to declare for a parcel post, 

ch means the extension of rural commerce, the upbuilding 

of the farm, the advancement of agriculture, and additional 

profits to the farmers in the United States, because through 

this prosperity of the farm gur towns and cities will grow, the 

hants will have increased business, wage earners will have 


cheaper food, and all our people will reap untold benefits. 
IMPROVED FACILITIES FOR COMMUNICATION, 

rhe farm must have improved facilities for communication 
with the outside world. The isolation of the farm must be 
overcome. The social life of the farm must be brought in touch 
with the pulse beat of society in our towns and cities. The 
farm and city must be brought closer together. Our postal 
service must be extended, improved, and perfected. The tele- 


jhoue must go into every farm home. The great telegraph sys- 
tems must be made to articulate with rural telephones. 
between the farm and the city must be annihilated, and the 
farmers must be given the same facilities for communication 
the great commercial and industrial world that are en- 
joyed by the residents of towns and cities. 

BETTER EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES, 

The farm must have better educational facilities. 
try must have better schools. The boys and girls in the country 
must have better educational advantages. They must be placed 
upon an equal footing with the boys and girls in the towns and 
Inferior educational advantages is one of the draw- 
backs to country life. The absence of graded district schools 
contributes to the depopulation of our farms. Farmers are 
constantly deserting the farm to find better schools elsewhere. 

In the United States to-day we have 17,813,852 persons of 
school age. But in all our normal schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities there are but 308,146 students. Only 0.017 per cent of our 
young people ever enter our higher institutions of learning. In 
my own State of Oklahoma there are 518,690 persons of school 
age. In all eur normal schools, colleges, and universities we 
have but 3,945 students. In other words, only seven-tenths of 
1 per cent of Oklahoma children of school age are attending our 
normal schools, colleges, and universities, 


wit 
\\ ! 


CILICS,. 





| 


Distance | 





We have been lavish in our expenditures in providing col- | 


leges for the education of 1 per cent of our children. We have 
neglected the 69 per cent who never enter our higher institu- 
tions of learning. This process can not continue without the 
most detrimental consequences to the character of American 
citizenship. I do not advocate the abandonment of colleges and 
universities, but I plead for better educational advantages for 


the millions of boys and girls on the farms who can not attend | 


college, who do not live in towns and cities where they can 


attend high schools, and who do not have even the educational | 


advantages which would be offered by a graded district school. 
[Applause.] 


Procedure in Contempt Cases. 


——— 


SPEECH 


OF 


JOHN 


OF WEST 


HON. W. DAVIS, 
VIRGINIA. 
Ix toe Hovse or Representatives, 


Tucsday, July 9, 1912, 
On the 


bill CH. R. 22591) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
+ : ns a the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
‘ch 3, 1911. 


Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The history of the power of courts to punish 
for contempt is one of progressive restrictions and the tendency 
oF legislation has steadily been to guard against its abuse. Pen- 
alties have been limited, definitions narrowed, and procedure 
Sateguarded and simplified. 

Just as the penalties for violation of the criminal code have 
een lessened in, severity without destroying its force and 
efficiency, so the penalties for violation of court orders have 
been mitigated with the spread of civilization and enlighten- 
ment. Even the most ardent advocate of judicial power would 
hardly approve a penalty imposed at the Salisbury summer 
ae in the year 1631, where a prisoner on trial for felony 
betore one Chief Justice Richardson threw a brick at the chief 


Justice which “narrowly missed,” whereupon his right hand | oontinues 


Was cut off and fixed upon a gibbet and he himself immediately | 


‘ 
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hanged. There was precedent both for the particular offense 
and for the punishment, for at Chester sessions in October, 1603, 
one James Williamson had likewise thrown a stone at the judge, 
and he thereupon suffered the penalty of having his right hand 
cut off in open court. 

In the records of the time, however, we observe the imposition 
of one penalty which to many would seem not too severe for 
present use. In the year 1596 a certain barrister addicted to 
prolix pleading, one Richard Mylward, filed a replication which 
covered sixscore sheets instead of the scant sixteen which might 
have held it, whereupon, under order of the court. his head was 
thrust through the middle of his pleading and was led 
about to the bar of every one of the three courts and fined £10 
for the use of the Crown and 20 nobles for the use of the de- 
fendant. Let all tedious pleaders take notice. With the aboli 
tion of cruel and unusual punishment precedents like this have 
lost their wholesome value, and legislation has greatly limited 
the unrestrained exercise of this necessary power. 

This is notably true with the Federal statute of 1831, section 
725 of the Revised Statutes, and now section 268 of the judicial 
code. This act, as all know, was a sequel to the abortive im 
peachment proceedings against Judge Peck, and was intended 
to prevent the courts from unduly interfering with the freedom 
of the press. Before the passage of the act it was held in this 


— 


he 


} country, as it still is in England, that any publication, pending 
The coun- | 


a suit, reflecting on the court, the jury, the parties, the officers 


| of the court or counsel, which would tend to influence the deci 


sion of the controyersy one way or the other could be punished 
as a contempt. 

The present bill is not aimed at the subject matter of con 
tempt, but deals primarily with the procedure to be followed 
and the penalties to be inflicted. Its chief purpose is the regu 
lation of procedure. And it is important to notice that while 
the act of 1831 struck down the power of the courts to punish 
certain well-recognized classes of contempt, this bill withdraws 
nothing from the jurisdiction of the courts but simply alters 
the machinery by which the guilt or innocence of the accused 
may be investigated. 

The demand for such legislation has been growing in volume 
for many years. When the reasons upon which the demand is 
based are analyzed it will be found that two stand out with 
especial force: (1) That under the prevailing procedure the con- 
tempt must be investigated, tried, and punished by the same 
judicial officer against whose order it has been committed; and 
(2) that not infrequently one accused of a criminal act is on 
the law side of the court entitled to his constitutional right of 
trial by jury, while upon the chancery side of the court, though 
called to answer for the identical act, he is armed with no such 
guaranty. That these complaints come only from the unintelli 


gent and uninformed is manifest exaggeration, nor are they 
confined alone to laymen ignorant of the history and proc- 
esses of the law. As to the first, for instance, in Oswald 
on Contempt, page 17, we read from the learned author the 
following: 

Upon any application to the court to punish for an alleged contempt 
the court may, in the exercise of its discretion, leave the question of 
fact—that is to say, whether or not the allegations on which the alleged 
contempt is founded are true or false—to be determined by a jury It 
may be useful in cases of disputed fact to leave the question to be so 
determined. ' 

The policy of permitting judges to determine (except in case of open 
and undoubted insult to their persons or authority while actually en 
gaged in administering justice) what is or what is not a contempt of 


their own dignity and power has been doubted, with some show of reason. 


in his dis- 
(S3 Fed., 


While, as to the second objection, Judge Caldwell, 
senting opinion in Hopkins rv. The Oxley Stave C 
912), uses this language: 


oO. 


These mandatory provisions of the Constitution are not obsolete and 
are not to be nullified by mustering against them a little horde of 
equitable maxims and obsolete precedents originating in a monarchical 
government having no written constitution. No reasoning and no prece 


dents can avail to deprive the citizen accused of crime of his right to a 


jury trial guaranteed to him by the provisions of the Constitution, 
“except in cases arising in the land and naval forces or in the militia 
when in actual service in time of war or of public danger.” The 

exceptions serve to emphasize the right and to show that it is absolut 
and unqualified both in criminal and civil suits save in the excepted 
eases. These constitutional guaranties are not to be swept aside by an 
equitable invention which would turn crime into a contempt and e1 e 
a judge to declare innocent acts crimes and punish them at bis ¢ ‘ 
tion * * *. It is competent for the people of this « try to abol 
ish trial by jury and confer the entire police powers of the Sta nd 
Nation on Federal judges, to be administered through the age of 
injunctions and punishment for contempts; but 1 pow to do this 
resides with the whole people and is to be exercised in f mode pro 
vided by the Coastitution It can not be done by the insidious en- 


croachments of any department of the Government 

And Judges Scott and Farmer, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois, in their dissenting opinion in the case of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union v. Barnes (282 IIl., 424), say: 

It-is the duty of persons enjoined to obey the injunction so long as it 
in force, save in instances where the uirt has proceeded 
wholly without jurisdiction, and for a violation of the injunction pun- 
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ishment be administered. The constitution of this State, however, 
I ! ibstane that no man shall be punished for crime except 
u viction by a jury, and that upon his trial he is entitled to 
! t the witnesses face to face In a proceeding to punish for the 
violation of an injunction, where it is charged in the written accusation 
that rime has been committed, courts of equity in cases relied upon 
ie app hi deter ed the innocence or guilt of the defend- 
ints without the intervention of a jury, upon ex parte affidavits, usually 
drawn in t words of the solicitor for the complaining party, where 
t lefendants have no opportunity to cross-examine or even to see the 
\ While that course has been frequently approved, we yet 
hold that no reasoning, however strong, can disguise the fact that in 
pursuing such a course a court of chancery denies to the defendants 
ir constitutional right of trial by jury and their constitutional right 

to be confronted by the witnesses against them. 

SCOPE OF THE BILL. 

This bill may not go so far as some may wish, but it must 
always be remembered that in reforming the administration of 
justice we must make haste slowly, and must be careful to see 
that our proposed change remedies existing evils without creat- 


ing new ones 








ee 


The distinction between refusing to do an act commanded—remedied 
by imprisonment until the party performs the required act—and doin 
an act forbidden—punished by imprisonment for a definite term—j- 
sound in principle and generally, if not universally, affords a test 
which to determine the character of the punishment. 

Thus we have a clear division of the third class of contempts 
mentioned in the statute into (a) contempts which consist iy 
refusing to do an act commanded or “ civil contempts,” and (}) 
contempts which consist in doing an act forbidden or “ crimina| 
contempts.” In this latter class*of so-called “criminal eo 
tempts” the Supreme Court says the punishment is punitive jy 
character and may not be shortened at the avill of the defend- 
ant; and in proceedings for criminal contempt the defendant 
presumed to be innocent, he must be proved to be guilty beyond 
a reasonable doubt, and can not be compelled to testify against 
himself. 

It must be clear also that these so-called criminal conten 


S 


| are capable of a further subdivision according as the act done 


he scope and application of the bill can best be understood | 
by recurring to the classification of contempts fixed by the act 
of 1851, and the further subdivision long recognized but lately 
reannounced by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of Gompers et al. v. The Bucks Stove & Range Co, (221 
U. S.. 450). 

Tire contempts which Federal courts may punish are by the 
statute divided into three classes: (1) Misbehavior of any per- 
son in their presence or so near thereto as to obstruct the ad- 
ministration of justice; (2) misbehavior of any of the officers 
of said courts in their official transactions; and (3) a dis- 
obedience or resistance of any such officer, or by any party, | 


juror, witnesses, or any other person of any legal writ, process, 
order, rule, decree, or command of the said ec 

This third class of contempts.is of course the ene in which the 
demand for a jury trial has arisen, but when we further sub- 
divide and classify it we perceive at once that there are certain 
cases within its general scope where a jury trial is not neces- 
sary. 

In Gompers v. 


urts. 


Bucks Stove & Range Co., supra, the Supreme 


Court says: 

ontempts are neither wholly civil nor altogether criminal, and it 
may not always be easy to classify a particular t as belonging to 
either one of these two classes. It may partake of the characteristics 
ef both * * * It is not the fact of punishment but rather its 
character and purpose that often serve to distinguish between the two 
classes of cases. If it is for civil contempt, the punishment is reme- 
dial and for the benefit of the complainant, but if it is for criminal 
contempt the sentence is punitive to vindicate the authority of the 


court. 


It is true that punishment by imprisonment may be remedial as well | 


as 


punitive, and many civil contempt proceedings 
only 


: have resulted not 
in the imposition of a fine payable to the 


committing the defendant to prison. But imprisonment for civil con- 
tempt is ordered where the defendant has refused to do an affirmative 
act required by the provisions of an order which, either in form or sub- 


stance, 


was mandatory in its character. Imprisonment in such cases 
is not inflicted as a punishment, but is intended to be remedial by coerc- 





ing the defendant to do what he has refused to do. The decree in such 
cases is that the defendant stand committed unless and until he per- 
Torms the affirmative act required by the court's order. 

lor example: If a defendant sbould refuse to pay imony or to sur- 
render property ordered to be turned over to a receiver, or to make a 
conveyance required by a decree for specific performar.ce, he could 


committed until he complied with the order, Unless tnere were special 
elements of contumacy, the refusal to pay or to comply with the order 


| would understand the scope of the present bill. 
complainant, but also in | 


| Stance a proceeding at law and not in equity. 
be | 


is treated as being rather in resistance to the opposite party than in | 


contempt of the court. The order for imprisonment in this class of 
eases, therefore, is not to vindicate the authority of the law, but is 
remedial, and is intended to coerce the defendant to do the thing re- 


quired by the order for the benefit of the complainant. If imprisoned, 
as aptly said in In re Nevitt (117 wed., 451), “he carries the keys of 
his prison in his own pocket.” He can end the sentence and discharge 
himself at any moment by doing what he had previously refused to do. 

On the other hand, if the defendant does that which he has been 
commanded not to do, the disobedience is a thing accomplished. Im- 
prisonment can not undo or remedy what has been done nor afford any 
compensation for the pecuniary injury caused by the disobedience. If 
the sentence is limited to imprisonment for a definite period, the de- 
fendant is furnished no key, and he can not shorten ihe term by prom- 
ising not to repeat the offense. Such imprisonment operates not as a 
remedy coercive in its nature, but solely as punishment for the com- 
pleted act of disobedience. 

it is true that either form of imprisonment has also an incidental 
effect. For if the case is civil and the punishment is purely remedial, 
there is also a vindication of the court's authority. On the other hand, 
if the proceeding is for criminal contempt and the imprisonment is 
solely punitive, to vindicate the authority of the law the complainant 
may also derive some incidental benefit from the fact that such punish- 
ment tends to prevent a repetition of the disobedience But such in. 
direct consequences will not change imprisonment which is merely 
coercive and remedial into that which is solely punitive in character, 
er vice versa. 

The fact that the purpose of the punishment could be examined with 
a view to determining whether it was civil or criminal is recognized in 
Deyle v. London Guarantee Co., (204 U. 8., 605, 607), where it was 
said that “ While it is true that the fine imposed is not made payable 
to the opposite party, compliance with the order relieves from payment, 
and in that event there is no final judgment of either fine or imprison- 
ment * * The proceeding is against the party; compliance with 
the order avoids the punishment and there is nothing in the nature of 
a criminal snit or judgment imposed for public purposes upon a de- 
fendant in a criminal proceeding.” Bessette rv. Conkey (194 U. S., 328); 
In re Nevitt (117 Fed., 448); Howard wv. Durand (36 Ga., 359); 
Phillips v. Welch (11 Nev., 187). 


a 


does or does not constitute a crime by statute or at common !:w 
One may disobey the orders of the court and thus be guilty of 
criminal contempt subjecting him to punitive punishment ani 
still not have committed a crime denounced by law. But, on 
the other hand, the act which he does may be at one and | 
same time a violation of the court’s orders and such a crime 
the law has denounced. 

Article 3, section 2, clause 38, of the Constitution of the 
United States declares that the trial of all crimes, except in 
eases of impeachment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall 
be held in the State where the said crime shall have been « 
mitted. This bill insures this constitutional trial to those guilty 
of criminal contempt within the definition above set forth, where 
the act charged constitutes a crime, but changes in no respect 
the rules of evidence already applicable. 

That clause of the bill which exempts from its provisions 
suits brought and prosecuted in the name or on behalf of the 
United States manifestly has reference to cases instituted under 
the interstate-commerce or antitrust acts. These acts and their 
enforcement are still in a formative stage: Especially is this 
true of the antitrust act, the rights and remedies under which 
are not even yet clearly defined. For this reason the com 
mittee thought it wise to exclude them for the time being from 
the operation of the bill. It is also to be observed that the bill 
is to be confined to the district courts of the United States, 
which have constantly at hand the necessary machinery fo. 
eonduct of a jury trial and which are in all things subject to 
legislative regulation. 

There is still one other matter to be remembered by those wh 
Much that has 
been said in opposition to it has been said on the theory tliat i! 


S 


ae 


changes the procedure in courts of equity and in effect, if uot 
in purpose, will modify the powers of a court sitting as a n- 
eellor. This is a clear and distinet misconception. The ‘ria! 


of criminal econtempts, whether the act done constitutes a crime 
and is within the scope of this bili, or a mere violation of a neza- 
tive order and thus within the broader definition, is in every in- 
As above sb 

its purpose is purely punitive, for the violation is an 1: 
complished. The proceeding is entitled in the name of 
United States against the violator, is docketed upon tli W 
side of the court, and, as I have just stated, the rules of 
dence applicable to it are those prevailing in ail criminal tri 
This bill goes one step further only and adds a trial by 
as in other causes at law. Those who will take the trouble to 
read the opinion of the Supreme Court in Gompers ars 
sucks Stove & Range Co., above referred to, will find 1! 
statements fully confirmed. For instance, the court says: 


But in making such investigation it is again insisted that this 
proceeding at law for criminal contempt, where the findings © 
by the trial judge must be treated as conclusive, and that our in 


gation must be limited to the question whether, as a matter of |\W, 
the acts of alleged disobedience set out in the finding constitutc 
tempt of court. This contention, on the part of the Bucks 51 « 
Range Co., prevents a consideration of the case on its merits, and ! 3 
it necessary to enter into a discussion of questions more or less : 
nical, as to whether this was a proceeding in equity or at law. \W' 
results so controlling depend upon proper classification, it becomes 
necessary carefully to consider whether this was’ a case at law - 
criminal contempt, where the evidence could not be examined for \ ~ 
ofa bill of exceptions, or a case in equity for civil contempt, where ""e 
whole record may be examined on appeal and a proper decree enter i 

Again, the court says. in the same opinion, speaking of '* 
difference between civil and criminal contempts: 

There is another important difference. Proceedings for civil - 
tempt are between the original parties and are instituted and tried : L. 
part of the main cause; but, on the other hand, proceedings at a 


for criminal contempt are between the public and the defendant, 
are net a part of the original cause. 


When the scope and purpose of this bill are clearly under 
stood, I for one cherish the hope that the opposition to it \ 4 
disappear, and that it will be recognized as being at one -_ 
the same time the solution of a vexed question and the mere 








—_— 


extension of a constitutional guaranty to trials for alleged 
contempts. 
POWER OF CONGRESS OVER INFERIOR COURTS. 

But the argument against the bill on constitutional grounds 
riises questions which in their gravity and importance far out- 
run any considerations as to the merit of this particular measure 
- the wisdom of its provisions. I regret that the time at my 
disposal does not permit an exhaustive discussion of the ques- 
‘jon, but the position assumed by the opponents of this measure 
should not be permitted to pass unchallenged. It is insisted by 


them that the district or otuer inferior courts of the United 


ai 





Stites—those ordained and established by Congress—derive 
their judicial power from the Constitution; that the measure 
of this judicial power is to be found in the power resident in | 
the English and colonial courts of law and equity at the time 


if the adoption of the Constitution, and that Congress, therefore, 
being itself subject to the Constitution, can not add to, or sub- 
t from, the power which these courts derive from the same 


17 


great instrument; and that one element of this judicial power 


is the right to try cases of contempt without the intervention 
of a jury. 

To expose the falsity of this position is far more important 
than to defend the provisions of the present measure. 
contentions be once admitted or established they will return to 
plague us at each successive effort which may be made to change, 
or modify the processes of the courts. Congress, as the 
legislative branch of the Government, is charged to declare the 
then present will of the people. No matter what reforms in 
procedure experience may approve, no matter what 
changes in the inferior Federal courts public opinion may de- 
mand, Congress will be powerless, and all reforms, so fac as 


ylter 


eourt 


If these | 


the courts are concerned, must come from within and not from | 


without. I can not easily assent to any proposition which in- 


volves such a result, and woen the decisions of the Supreme | 


Court as the ultimate expounder of the Constitution are consid- 
ered, I find myself relieved from all necessity for such assent. 

The relations between Congress and the courts of the United 
States other than the Supreme Court have been the repeated sub- 
ject of adjudication in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and it has been again and again held that while the Supreme Court 
is the creature of the Constitution, the inferior courts are the 
creatures of Congress, and as such exercise only the jurisdic- 
tion and authority which Congress may intrust to them. 
instance : 

In Cary v. Curtis (3 How., 236) the Supreme Court says: 


In the doctrine so often ruled in this court, that the judicial power 
of the 


(except in enumerated instances, applicable exclusively to this court) 
dependent for its distribution and organization, and for the modes of 


its exercise, entirely upon the action 
sole power of creating the tribunals (inferior to the Supreme Court) 
for the exercise of the judicial power, and of investing them with 
jurisdiction either limited, concurrent, or exclusive, and 
ing jurisdiction from them in the exact degrees and character which 
to Congress may seem proper for the public good. 
tion would be to elevate the judicial over the legislative branch of 
the Government, and to give to the former powers limited by its own 
Giscretion merely. It follows, then, that the courts created by statute 
must look to the statute as the warrant for their authority; certainly 
they can not go beyond the statute and assert an authority with which 
they may not be invested by it, or which may be clearly denied to 
them. This argument !s in no wise impaired by admitting that the 


of Congress, who possess the 


| the 


For | 


United States, altheugh it has its origin in the Constitution, is | 


of withhold- | 


To deny this posi- | 


judicial power shall extend to all cases arising under the Constitution | 


wnd laws of the United States. Perfectly consistent with such an 
admission is the truth that the organization of the judicial power, 
und the definition and distribution of the subjects of jurisdiction in 


the Federal tribunals, and the modes of their action and 


ave been, and of right must be, the work of the legislature. 

ence of the judicial act itself, with its several supplements, furnishes 

proot unanswerable on this point. The courts of the United 
all limited in their nature and constitution and have 


authority 
The exist- 


not the 


States | 


powers inherent in courts existing by prescription or by the common | 


law 





Again in Rhode Island v. Massachusetts (12 Peters, 657) we 
read: 
. It was necessarily left to the legislative power to organize the 
supreme Court, to define its powers consistently with the Constitution 
and to its original jurisdiction, and to distribute the residue of the 
Judicial power between this and the inferior courts which it was bouad | 
to ordain and establish, defining their respective powers, whether | 


original or appellate, by which and how it should be exercised. 
obedience 
power so far they thought it necessary gnd proper, under the 

nteenth clause of the eighth section, first article, for carrying into 


as 


In | 
to the injunction of the Constitution Congress exercised their | 
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government which made it the duty of the judicial power to 
cases in law or equity arising under 
made by its authority. 


In the case of the Sewing Machine Companies (18 Wall, 553) 
the Supreme Court says: 


Circuit courts do not derive their judicial power immediately from 
the Constitution, as appears with sufficient explicitness from the Con 
stitution itself, as the first section of the third article provides that 
‘“ the judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish.” Consequently, the jurisdiction of the circuit 
courts in every case must depend upon some act of Congress, as it is 
clear that Congress, inasmuch as it possesses the power to ordain and 
establish all courts inferior to the Supreme Court, may also define 
their jurisdiction. Courts created by statute can bave no jurisdiction in 
controversies between party and party but such as the statute confers 

Congress, it may be conceded, may confer such jurisdiction upon 
the circuit courts as it may sce fit within the of the judicial 
power of the Constitution not vested in the Supreme Court, but as 
such tribunals are neither created by the Constitution nor their 
jurisdiction defined by that instrument, it follows that, inasmuch as 
they are created by an act of Congress, it is necessary in every attempt 


of decide 
a it, or laws passed and treaties 


scope 


is 


to define their power, to look to tha: source as the means of 
complishing that end. (Cary v. Curtis, 3 How., 245.) Federal judicial 
power, beyond all doubt, has its origin in the Constitution; but the 
organization of the system and the distribution of the subjects of 
jurisdiction among such inferior courts as Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish, within the scope of the judicial power, 
always have been and of right must be the work of the Congress. 

In United States v. Union Pacific Railroad Co. (98 U. S., 
569) the Supreme Court uses this language: 

The same article declares, in section 1, that this “ power shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Con- 


gress may from time to time ordain.” 


The discretion, therefore, of Congress as to the number, the character, 


the territorial limits of the courts among which if shall distribute this 
judicial power is unrestricted except as to the Supreme Court. rhat 
court has conferred on it by the same article of the Constitution a very 
limited original jurisdiction, namely: “In all eases affecting ambas 


sadors, other public ministers and consuls, and cases in which a State 
shall bea party,’ and an appellate jurisdiction in all other caseg.to which 
the judicial power of the United States extends, with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as the Congress shall make 7 % ¢ 

We say, therefore, that, with the exception of the Supreme @ourt, the 
authority of Congress in creating courts and conferring on them all or 
so much or so little of the judicial power vested in the United States 
is unlimited by the Constitution. 

Congress has under this authority created several classes of courts 
It has established by statute the district courts, the circuit courts, and 

Court of Claims, and has conferred on each of these q defined 

portion of the judicial power found in the Constitution and has regu 
lated by similar statutes the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court. 


Again, in Chicago, ete., Ry 
Supreme Court said: 

The judicial power of the United States extends by the Constitution 
to controversies between citizens of different States as well 
arising under the Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 


Supreme 


. Co. v. Whitton (15 Wall., 270) the 


as to cases 


United States, 


and the manner and conditions upon which that power shall be exer 
cised, except as the original or appellate character of the jurisdic 
tion is specially designated in the Constitution, as mere matters of 


legislative discretion. 

In Johnson Co. v. Wharton (152 U. 8. 
said: 

The counsel for the plaintiff in error, in support of 
referred to the clause of the Constitution deciaring that the judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish, and to the clause providing that the judicial power of the 
United States shall extend to all in law or equity mentioned in 
that instrument. But except in the cases specially enumerated in the 
Constitution, and of which this court may take cognizance without an 
enabling act of Congress, the distribution of the judicial power of the 
United States among the courts of the United States is a matter entirely 
within the control of the legislative branch of the Government. 


, 260) the Supreme Court 


his position, 


cases 


And finally, beeause of its peculiar aptness, I quote from 
Holmes v. Goldsmith (147 U. S., 157), as follows: 

In Sheldon v. Sill (8 How., 441, 448) it was contended, In favor 
| of the jurisdiction of the circuit court, that the provision in the 
judiciary act of 1789 inhibiting a suit by an assignee of a chose in 


action, in cases where the assignor could ‘not have sued, if no assign 


ment had been made, was invalid because it attempted to deprive 
the courts of the United States of the judicial power with which the 
Constitution had invested them; but this court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Grier, said: 

“rhe eleventh section of the judiciary act, which defines the juris 
diction of the circuit courts, restrains them from taking ‘ cognizance 
of any suit to recover the contents of any promissory note, othe 
chose in action, in favor of an assignee, unless a suit might have bee 
prosecuted in such court to recover the contents, if no assignment had 
been made, except in cases of foreign bills of exchange 

“The third article of the Constitution declares that ‘the judicia} 
power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and 
such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish.” The second section of the same article enumerates the 
cases and controversies of which the judicial power shall have cogni 
vance, and among others, it specifies ‘controversies between citizens 
of different States.’ 

“It has been alleged that this restriction of the judiciary act, with 
regard to assignees of choses in action, is in conflict with this provi- 

| sion of the Constitution and therefore void 

“It must be admitted that if the Constitution had ordained and 


cution the powers vested by the Constitution in the judicial as well 
ae ; other departments and officers of the Government of the United 
Btates. (3 Wheat., 389.) No department could organize itself; the 
onstitution provided for the organization of the legislative power and 
the tuode of its exercise, but it delineated only the great outlines of the | 
Judic ial power (1 Wheat., 326; 4 Wheat., 407), leaving the details to | 
Shgress, In whom was vested by express delegation the power to pass 
all ‘AWS necessary and proper for carrying into execution all powers 
except thelr own. The distribution and appropriate exercise of the | 
ace power must therefore be made by laws — by Congress | 
a can not be assumed by any other department, else, the power being 
suncurrems in the legislative and judicial departments, a conflict be- 


nh them would be probable if not unavoidable under a constitution 


| ercise 





established the inferior courts and distributed to them their respective 
powers they could not restricted or divested by Congress. But, 
as it has made no such distribution, one of two conseqtiences must 
result—either that each inferior court created by Congress must ex- 
all the jadicial powers not given to the Supreme Court, or that 


be 




























































































































Cor } the power to establish the courts, must define their 
I i t The fir of the inferences has never been 
d d not be defended with any show of reason, and, if 
I he lat would seem to follow as a necessary consequence. And 
‘ to follow also that, having a right to prescribe, Congress 
if La ‘ t of its creation jurisdiction of of the 
( ed cont versk Courts created by statute ive no 
tion 1 ch the statute confers No one of tl issert 
alm t jurisdiction exclusively conferred on ar with 
In a 
Const tion has defir 1 the limits of the 
United States, but | not yrescribed how m of 
1 by the cireuit court; consequently tl ite 
| the limits of their jurisdiction can not be in cor 
‘ ition. 1 ess it confers powers not enumerated t 

| doctrine has mained unchallenged and has | > I 
! numer which it unnecessary to cite, mila 
! n his f werted in the rious acts defining the jurisdiction 
of 1 re ' including, have seen, the act of August 13 
1* I wl h the present action was brought 

N ord ) inh cn : dd e the r force or clearne to the 5e 
exposition f the la nor is it necessary to multiply cases and 
quotat n rm I ihe same doctrine. 

Those who oppose legislation of this character seek to escape 
the force o1 se reiterated declarations by asserting that they 
hive to do so with the question of jurisdiction and not with 
t] f jus power. They may find their answer in the 
language 1. They concede that as to the inferior courts of 
the United Stites the jurisdiction comes from Congress, but 
pers in their claim that all judicial power flows directly from 
the Constitution. It is not always easy to understand just what 
distinction they draw between the terms “ jurisdiction” and 
“judicial pewer.” Presumably they define judicial power as 


the power to hear and determine a cause and to enforce by 
appropriate process that determination; jurisdiction they would 


detine as the right to exercise in a given case or at a given 
place this judicial power. Clearly, there has been great con- 
fusion in the use of these terms—a confusion from which the 


opponents of this bill are no more exempt than are the courts 
A few quotations will demonstrate by comparison 
the extent of this confusion on the part of the courts, e. g.: 


themselves, 


TUDICIAL POWER. 


By the judicial power of the courts is generally understood the power 


t ind determine controversies between adverse parties and ques 


tic n litigation (State v. Le Clair, 86 Me., 522. 

Judicial power is the power to construe and interpret the Constitu- 
ti and the laws and make decrees determining controversies and is 
vested in the courts. (State v. Denny, 118 Ind., 382; People v. Sals 
bury (Mich.), 96 N. W., 939.) 

Judicial power is authority vested in some court officer or person to 
hea ind determine when the rights of persons or property, or the 
propriety of doing an act is the subject matter of adjudication. (Grider 
v. Tally, 77 Ala, 422.) 

Jndicial power within the meaning of the Constitution may be de- 
fined to be that power by which judicial tribunals construe the Consti 


tution, the laws enacted by Congress, and the treaties made with foreign 
powers with Indian tribes, and determine the rights of parties in 
conformity with such construction. (Gilbert v. Priest, 65 Barb. 444.) 

Judicial power is the power which adjudicates upon and protects the 
rights and interests of individual citizens and to that end construes and 
applies the law. (Land Owners v. People, 113 IIL, 296.) 


JURISDICTION. 
If we may judge by judicial definitions, jurisdiction is much 


the same sort of thing. For instance: 

The term “ jurisdiction’ when confined to the judicial department 
of the Government means the legal authority to administer justice. 
(Holmes v. Campbell, 12 Minn., 221.) 

Juvisdiction when applied to courts is defined to be the power to hear 
and determine a cause (Whiteman v. Karsner, 20 Ala., 451.) 


The It is coram 
judien a case is presented which brings this power into action. 
(Ti Oregon, etc., Co., 9 Fed., 229.) 


Jurisdiction, as the term is appiled to courts, is the legal power of 


power to hear and determine a cause is jurisdiction 
whenever 


Imes 4 


h ing and determining controversies. As the derivatives of the word 
in rt, it is the law deciaring or speaking. (Huber v. Beck, 6 Ind. 
App.. 47.) 

Jurisdiction is defined to be the authority of law to act officially in 
the matter then in hand. (Jones v. Brown, 54 Iowa, 74.) 

Jurisdiction may be defined to be the right to adjudicate concerning 
the subject matter in the given case. To constitute this there are three 
essentials: First, the court must have cognizance of the class of cases 
to which the one to be adjudged belongs; second, the proper parties 
must be present; third, the point decided must be in subject and effect 
within the issue. (Reynolds v. Stockton, 140 U. S., 254.) 


And so we might go on with endless quotations to demonstrate 
the 
these words. In my humble judgment, much of the argument 
which has been based upon them is purely metaphysical, and 
much of it serves no better purpose than to help us toward an 
accurate definition. 
is the power to hear and determine the matter in controversy 
between the parties to a suit, and ‘that jurisdiction is the right 
to exercise this power in a given case; but I none the less 
contend that, so far as the inferior courts of the United States 
are concerned, both their judicial power and their jurisdiction 
are within congressional control. So Congress may prescribe 
not only what causes these courts may hear, but how they may 


difficulty which the courts have had in the uniform use of 


I am willing to concede that judicial power | 
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their determination shall be expressed, how it shall be pre 


i 


served, and what effect shall be given to it; and it may say 


how, by what writ or process or penalty, their orders 


ments, and decrees may be enforced, and upon what evide: 


and by what 


the limits of time 
toward which the 
the Congress has 

We are told th 


effective such dec 
this 


side 


the law 


chancery side by 


method 
their orders shall be punished. 


of investigation and trial a violation 
And then it may go on to 
and space of persons and subjects within 
se powers may be exerted. All these thi 
from time to time done without protest. 
at judicial power involves the right to m 
ree or judgment as the court may reach. 
to be done by writ of execution: on 
of contempt or attachment, or 


is 


process 


some other remedial writ, directed to the person of the litiz 
Agreeing to this, I call attention to two decisions of the Supre 


Court 
ferior courts of tl 


of the judicial power, 


In Wayman v. 
delivered the opil 

The Constitution 
a clause authorizin 
sary and proper fo 
all other powers ve 
United States or 1 
department is inve 
all which it has } 
laws for carrying i 


expressly holding that 


the writ of execution in th: 
ve Tnited States, although an essential elem, 
Ss under congressional control. 
Southard (10 Wheat., 1) the Chief Ju 
lion, and, among other things, said: 
concludes its enumeration of granted power 
Congress to make ali laws which shall | 
r carrying into execution the foregoing powe 
sted by this Constitution in the Government of 
n any department or officer thereof. The 
sted with jurisdiction in certain specified ca 
wer to render judgment. That a power to 
nto execution all the judgments which the 


department has power to pronounce is expressly conferred by this « 
seems to be one of those plain propositions which reasoning car 


render plainer. T! 
elucidation 


ever is entertained 


The c 


1e terms of the clause neither require nor ad: 
yurts, therefore, will only say that no doubt 
on the power of Congress over the subject 


only inquiry is, How far has this power been exercised? 


And after cal 
seventeenth, and 
giving to the co 
exercise of their 


ling attention to the thirteenth, fourteen 
eighteenth sections of the judicial act of 17 
urts power to issue writs necessary for 
jurisdiction and to make rules for the ord 


conduct of business, the Chief Justice further says: 


It will not be contended that Congress can delegate to t! 
or to any other tribunals powers which are strictly and ex 
legislative. But Congress may certainly delegate to others 
which the legislature may rightfully exercise itself. Without 


further for examplk 


Ss, we will take that the legality of which th: 


for the defendants admit. The seventeenth section of the judici 
and the seventh section of the additional act empower the 
respectively, to regulate their practice. It certainly will not 


tended that this might not be done-by Congress. 


ample, may make rt 
the filing of declar 
same description. 


The courts 
rules directing the returning of writs and procs 
ations and other pleadings, and other things 
It will not be contended that these things 


not be done by the legislature without the intervention of th: 
yet it is not alleged that the power may not be conferred on | 


cial department. 


In 


the case of Bank 


of the United States v. Halstead 


Wheat., 51), decided at the same term, involving a cognate « 
tion, Mr. Justice Thompson, in delivering the opinion ot! 


court, said: 

It can not certa 
that Congress does 
respect both as to 
ments recovered in 


inly be contended with the least color of plau 
not possess the uncontrolled power to legislat 
the form and effect of executions issued upo 
the courts of the United States. The judicial! 


would be incomplete and entirely inadequate to the purposes for 


it was intended if, 


after the judgment, it could be arrested in it 


ress and denied the right of enforcing satisfaction in any mann 


shall be prescribed 
carry into complet 
sults, by 
courts. But it doe 
press authority is 
necessary and proj 


implicati 


by the laws of the United States. The aut! 

e effect the judgments of the courts necess:! 
on, from the power to ordain and establish + 
‘ss not rest altogether upon such implicatio: 
given to Congress to make all laws whic 

ver for carrying into execution all the power 


by the Constitution in the Government of the United States o: 


department or office 
late the proceeding 


er thereof. The right of Congress, therefore, | 
s on executions and direct the mode and man! 


out of what property of the debtor satisfaction may be obtained 
to be questioned, and the only inquiry is hvw far this power 


a ” 


exercised. 


* There is no doubt that Congress might ha‘ 


lated more specifically on the subject and declared what property 


be subject to exect 


itions from the courts of the United States. b 


does not follow that, because Congress might have done this, the) 


sarily must do it a 


nd can not commit the power to the courts of 


Congress might regulate the whole practice of the courts if 
deemed expedient so to do; but this power is vested in the courts 


it never has occur 
power. 


| duty of the officer 


| of exercising the 


The power given to the courts over their 
than authorizing them to regulate and direct the conduct of the m 
in the execution of the process. 


red to anyone that it was a delegation of legis 
process ms no 
It relates, therefore, to the mini 


and partakes no more of legislative power tha 


discretionary authority intrusted to every department of the Gove! 
in a variety of cases. 


Could the power of Congress to regulate the mode and !) 


judicial function be more clearly declared 


How much legislation already on the statute books \ 
perish if Congress were indeed as impotent as gentlemen Ww 


have us believe? 


Take by way of illustration the presen! 


or, rather, nonuse, of the writ of capias ad satisfaciendum 


the time the Co 
use in all comm 


nstitution was adopted it was a writ in =! 
on-law courts. 


It constituted an integra! ye 
hear and to what evidence they shall listen; in what form | of the judicial power which they exercised for the enforceme” 


judg 


i) 


it 


th 


SMV 
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of their judgments. It so continued for many years after the | In Willoughby on the Constitution (sec. T48) we read: 


tion of the Constitution and the creation of the inferior | ‘That, generally speaking, the power to punish for contempt ts in- 
; s: and yet in 1887 Congress passed an act, which has been | herent in courts is beyond question It may, however, be argued that 
cince repeated and amplified in 1839, 1867, and 1878, to the where the existence and jurisdiction of a court are wholly within the 


. . . | control of the legislative body, as is the case with the inferior Federal 
effect that no person shall be imprisoned for debt in any State | courts, authority exists in the legislature to determine the circumstances 
on process issuing from a court of the United States where by | under which contempt may be held to have been committed, the form 


the law of such State imprisonment for debt has been or shall | <n aa oy oS & meg = ‘iam ented - 
be abolished. The effect of this act, of course, was to debar | Congress which, by law of March 2, 1831, limited the contempt powers 


the Federal courts from the use of a writ which they had pre- | of the Federal courts to three classes of cases: (1) Those where there 


: — : : | has been misbehavior in the presence of the court or so near thereto ¢ 
tonelv @ , ‘ <iav I ris > ’ — eo ) ar nbere as 
viously employed, ind to-day imprisonment for debt is a thing to interfere with the orderly performance of its duties: (2) where then 
unknown in the United States. has been misbehavior of an officer of the court with r ence to official 





transactions; and (3) where there has been disobedience or resistance 


I 


It is frequently asserted that, whatever else may be done, ‘ 
to any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, or command f 


Congress can not abolish in the Federal courts the distinction ena or the 
between procedure at law and in equity, but that this distinc- The constitutionality of this law does not seem to have been ques: 
tion is ervstallized in the Constitution itself, and that here at tioned, but it may weil be questioned whether it could constitutionally 





ast is an impassable barrier to legislative activity. We need not | be,teld) t control, the Supreme Court, which derives its existence and 
pause to diseuss this phase of the matter. It is enough to say tn j : as =. ah 

that there is respectable authority to the contrary. The learned The decisions in the States of Virginia and West Virginia, 
author of Street’s Federal Equity Practice, a recent publication, | S°™metimes referred to in support of the contrary opinion, are, 
has this to say: 5 instead, express authority for the proposition that while the 


rhe mode of proceeding in equity cases has, on the contrary, contin- legislature may not interfere with courts created by the Consti- 
it e, as it was from the beginning, in conformity with the common | tution, its power is plenary as to those courts created by itself. 
'r ‘ — cotcial it - ae a the = history The agitation surrounding the impeachment trial of Judge 
ederal judicial establishment rere has been complete separa- ee iat : ui te aati i. x 9 eng ; 
1 between proceedings at law and in equity, and the respective law Peck, whic h induced the Federal statute of 1831, was not with- 
nd ity sides of the Federal courts have been kept entirely distinct | out its effect in the State of Virginia, where an act somewhat 
Sheieatied % al development might have taken a very different similar was passed, and, upon the creation of the State of West 
I loubtedly leg € eiopmen nigh v x very ¢ ere * st dalla so ata : th. a 
cot if Congress had seen fit to do so it could certainly have broken | Virginia, found its way into the statute law of that State and 
vn the distinction between legal and equitable remedies by establish- | there remains. This act provides for a trial by jury in certain 
ing a system of procedure similar to that now prevailing in the code contempt cases, and in 1834, in the case of Commonwealth »v. 


State der which legal and equitable principles are administered py | 28 , ; — ee ‘ : > atin af Ute 
the ts without reference to any distinction of remedies. There are | Deskins (4 Leigh, 685) the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ex ys in some of the decisions of the Federal courts from which | ginia held it to be a valid limitation upon the power of the 


would infer that the distinction between the legal and equitable | 
emedies is so firmly embedded in the Constitution that Congress would 
owerless to abolish the present system of procedure and establish 

t in which the double system of remedies would not be recog- 
ed. But this notion is unwarranted. The language of the Constitu- 

n is merely to the effect that the judicial power of the courts of the 


inferior courts of that State. The constitution of the State of 
Virginia was at that time similar in form or effect to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

In Carter’s case (96 Va., 791), decided in 1899, certain 





| 
| States shall extend to cases both at law and in equity. This changes which had occurred in the constitution of the State of 
; that those courts shall have the power to adjudicate rights in- | Virginia in the meantime and in the status of its courts are 
v ng both legal and equitable principles. There is nothing in the | > on . S Por fr : ‘ting > arenme acains 
Constitution that necessitates the recognition of the distinction be- ae aan See ES ee ee epeens the ecemeens See 
’ | 


cal and equitable remedies as a fundamental one in procedure. | this measure, that case, upon inspection, will be found to be 


rhis distinction is entirely due to the legislation of Congress, supple- | entirely consonant with the earlier decision and with the case 
mented and carried into effect, as that legislation has been, by the 





I °, > ine . "oe ‘ “ti ) Ce ONinion : 
practice and usages of the courts themselves. When the United States of In re Robinson. Let _ = ad a portion of the « _— ae 

ts were established, modern innovations in procedure had not yet With respect to the case of Commonwealth v. Deskins it appears that 
been und rtake n. Those who made the law organizing the Federal it arose, and was decided, under the constitution of 1829—30 In the 


courts knew of no other scheme of justice than that in which two sorts | fifth article of that instrument it is provided that “the judicial power 


edies are administered separately. As a consequence they estab- shall be vested in a oy court of appeals, in such superior courts 

d the procedure of the Federal courts on the double basis. as the legislature may from time to time ordain and establish, and the 

If Congress should ever undertake to remodel the procedure of the | judges thereof, in the coynty courts, and in justices of the peace rhe 

Federal courts so as to impair the distinction between legul and equit- | legislature may also vest such jurisdiction as shall be dee med necessary 

edies, It would be necessary carefully to safeguard the consti- | incorporation courts and in the magistrates who may belong to the 

tutional right to a’ jury trial guaranteed by the seventh amendment. | corporate body. The jurisdiction of these tribunals, and of the judges 
or instance, it would not be permissible to impair that right by any | thereof, shall be regulated by law.” 

l of a demand for equitable relief with a purely legal claim, as | The constitution did not create the courts nor clothe them with 

the right to a jury trial exists. Separate proceedings would | jurisdiction, but the courts themselves were established by the legis- 

ecessary. But, as experience has shown, the right to a jury | lature and their jurisdiction was regulated by law In this respect 

trial car 


‘al can be protected under the code system of procedure as well as 
under e ancient and received system now in vogue in the Federal 
t That Congress has ample power under the Constitution to 


the constitution of 1829-30 was only less general in its terms than 
the first organic instrument adopted in 1776 
The constitution of 1850, Article VI, section 1, with respect to the 


























lish a  syee m of procedure for the courts created by it, in which | judiciary department, provides: “There shall be a ipreme court of 
cistinction between actions at law and suits in equity would be | appeals, district courts, and circuit courts The jurisdiction of these 
abolish a, 7 amply shown in the legislation pertaining to the judicial | tribunals and of the judges thereof, except so far as the same is con- 
S ‘ Territories. Plainly the seventh amendment does not at- | ferred by this constitution, shall be regulated by law.” 
te t gulate matters of pleading or practice. Its aim is not to | Article VI, section 1, of the constitution now in force, provides: 
" ere matters of form and procedure, but substance of right. | “ There shall be a supreme court of appeals, circuit courts, and county 
S this substance of right is preserved the procedure by which | courts. The jurisdiction of these tribunals and of the judges thereof, 
is re peas d is wholly ‘within the discretion of Congress. | except so far as the same is conferred by this constitution, shall be 
REGULATION OF PROCEEDINGS IN CONTEMPT. | regulated by law.” In a subsequent portion of the instrument cor 
ek oe . — i } poration courts are also provided for the cities of the State These 
, a? LGGPESSINE ourselves more especially to the topic covered | courts do not derive their existence from the legislature. They are 
Y this bill, we can find in Ex parte Robinson (19 Wall., 505) | called into being by the constitution itself, the same authority which 
express authority in its support. The oft-quoted language of | ‘Te#teS the legislature and the whole framework of State government, 
© court in that ease is as follows: | Later, in discussing Ex parte Robinson, the court says: 
power—ti. e., to punish for cor tempt— has been limited and | Reliance was placed by counsel for plaintiff in error upon a class 
the act of Congress, March 2, 183 1, and the act in terms | of cases of which Ex parte Robinson (19 Wall., 505) may be con- 
- all courts. WwW hether it can be held to limit the authority of | sidered typical. In that case Robinson lad, in the most immary man- 
the preme Court, which derives its existence and powers from the | ner, without the opportunity of defense, been stricken from the roll of 
on, may perhaps be a matter of doubt, but that it applies to | attorneys by the District Court for the Western District of Arkansas. 
+ ane district courts there can be no question. These courts | He applied to the Supreme Court for a mandamus, which is t ap- 
d by act of Congress. Their powers and duties depend upon | propriate re medy to restore an attorney who has been disbarred nd 
calling them into existence or subsequent acts extending or | that court held, Mr. Justice Field delivering the opinion. that tl 
their jurisdiction. The act of 1831 is therefore to them the power to punish for contempts is inherent in all courts; its ex r 
‘ifying the cases in which summary punishment for contempt | js essential to the preservation of order in judicial pr edings i to 
=a mnilicted. | the enforcement of the judgments, orders, and writs of | oul nd 
the gentlemen opposing resent bill attem © dispose of | consequently, to the due administration of justice. 1 n t 
t decision by ee 3 Cae a ny = o - teal * oa d ‘I : . of courts of the United States were called into existence and invested with 
cea aa y de aring t rat this language 0 the court iS | jurisdiction over any subject they became possessed ¢ pow But 
‘ iter. I think an inspection of the case will readily show | the power has been limited and defined by e act ( 
__ it the question was fairly raised by the record and that the | pay ty ae = etn ih de aes that th uld b a. 
de on ta « Se ate. . fi ; ‘ o . « | aS to its application to the circuit and district cou e it 
ae rel egg ite Certainly it has been universally so | were created by act of Congress. Their powers and d Jenend unit 
_ ed by courts, commentators, and the legal profession. | the act calling them into existence or subsequ: ling . 
‘or instance, Mr. Rapalje, in his work on Contempt (sec. 11, | eddie anes an ; a = i is x pt amet ; sane 
. 15) es 7 spec 1@ cases which summary pun for ntemp a 
PD. 15), citing and relying upon this case, says: ee et 
ac Dower being necessary to the very existence of the court as such, Turning to the Constitution of the United States, we find that it 
da ature has no right to take it away or hamper its free exer- | declares that the “ judicial power of the United St ali f vested 
Conat ‘Th iis is undoubtedly true in the case of a court created by the | in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
nstitution, * * On the other hand, the circuit and district | from time to time ordain and establish. rhis language is the equiva- 


ona of the United States being creatures of Congress, their powers | lent of that found in our Constitutions prior to that of 1551, herein- 
Quen ities depend upon the act calling them ‘nto existence or subse- | before quoted. The inferior Federal courts and their jurisdiction are 
tacts extending or limiting their jurisdiction, the creatures of Congress, and not of the Constitution. 















| 


It will thus be seen that Carter’s case is typical of those cases 
defending the power of purely constitutional courts. 

In the State of West Virginia this contempt act of 1830, or 
its lineal descendant, with its provision for jury trial, was dis- 
cussed by the Supreme Court of Appeals of that State in the 
case of Frew v. Hart (24 W. Va., 416) and was held by reason 
of its phraseology not to be applicable to that court. There is 
no doubt, however, that the court would have held itself to be 
created by the Constitution and beyond legislative control if 
the necessity for such a holding had arisen. 


oo 


But in the later case of State v. MeClaugherty (33 W. Va.. 
250 [1SS91) the same act was considered with reference to the 
circuit and inferior courts and held to be constitutional and 
binding. Among other things the court said: 

But it is insisted for the State that the aforesaid statute is uncon- 
stitutional and void. It is said that if the legislature can limit the 
courts in their jurisdiction of contempts and regulate their practice 
therein, or in relation to the control of attorneys, it can wipe out that 


jurisdiction altogether or render it useless for practicable purposes. 
The statute is, it seems to me, simply a regulation of the proceedings 
and not a limitation upon the jurisdiction of the courts in contem 

cases In Ex parte Frew & Hart (24 W. Va., 416) this court 
that this statute was not intended to apply to contempts committed 
against the Supreme Court of Appeals, and that that court had the 
power to punish summarily both direct and constructive contempts 
tut the opinions of the court in that case draw a distinction between 


contempts in that court and in the circuit courts. In the former the 
power to punish summarily both direct and constructive contempts is 
a necessity, while such is not the case in the latter courts. “In the 


class of constructive contempts mentioned in section 30, the punishment 
of which in any manner is, as we have shown, absolutely denied to the 
appellate court, the inferior courts still have under the statute an 
efficient means of punishing. They have the right at any time to call 
before them both grand and petit juries, and under the statute they 
may with but little delay—-almost as summarily as before the statute 
punish such contempts. The statute as to such courts may well be 
regarded as a regulation and perhaps a necessary and proper limita- 
tion. (Deskins case, 4 Leigh, 685; Ex parte Robinson, 19 Wall., 505.) 
gut this is very different in regard to the appellate court. It is de- 
prived of all power to punish such contempts in any manner as con- 
tempts or otherwise.” (24 W Va., 476, 477.) For these reasons and 
upon the authorities cited we hold the said statute constitutional and 
valid as a regulation of the manner by which contempts shall be pun- 
ished in the circuit courts cf this State. From this conclusion it fol- 
lows that the circuit court had no power to issue the rule for the 
alleged contempt of the defendant in this case. 

And again, in the ease of State v. Hansford (43 W. Va., 773; 
1897) the Supreme Court of Appeals of West Virginia reiterated 
this finding and declared that: 

The common-law power of all courts, except the supreme -court of 
appeals, to punish for contempt summarily—that is, without indictment 
and jury curtailed by section 27, chapter 147, Code 1891. Sum- 
mary punishment, as at common law, can be imposed by such other 
courts only in cases therein allowed. 

Reading the decisions at large, it is easy to see that the courts 
have not welcomed any restraint upon their power to punish for 
contempt, and this whether the limitation went to the character 
of the contempt committed or to the procedure through which 
guilt should be determined and punishment inflicted. The vigor- 
ous language in which this resentment is sometimes shown can 
be explained, as I believe, not upon the theory of a pride of 
power or a desire on the part of the judges to magnify their 
authority, but rather by the more commendable motive which 
every public officer must feel to transmit to his successor in 
office undiminished the power which the law has lodged in him. 
Every public officer is in a sense a trustee of the office which he 
holds, and as such, it is but natural, and indeed but proper, 
that he should not voluntarily relinquish any of the powers 
attaching to it. But waiving all mere expressions of individual 
sentiment and looking to the points decided by the different 
cases, it is entirely possible, I think, to harmonize them all. 
Certain well-settled rules may be deduced. They are as follows: 

First. That punishment for contempt without a jury is due 
process of law, and in the absence of a valid statute there is no 
right to demand a trial by jury in such cases. 

This will at once be seen to be entirely foreign to the question 
under consideration. To hold that the Constitution does not 
cx vi termini give this right does not of itself forbid the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government to confer it. Under this class 
fall such cases as In re Debs, 158 U. S., 594; EHilenbecker v. 
District Court, 134 U. S., 31; In re Terry, 128 U. S., 289; Ex 
parte Sayin, 131 U. S., 267; Tinsley v. Anderson, 171 U. S., 101; 
Ex parte Cuddy, 131 U. S., 208; and many others. 

Second. Where the court is one created by the Constitution 
or the organic law the legislative branch can neither— 

(a) Define the acts constituting contempts; nor 

(b) Provide a jury to try them. 

Nearly all the cases which have been cited by those opposing 
the proposed bill belong to this class. Among such cases, for 


instance, are: 


is 


HALE V. THE STATE (55 OHIO, 210). 
Here it was held that there was no power in the legislature 
to restrict constitutional courts in the matter of contempt, but 
the court put as a query and left undecided the power of the 
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| Was expressly given the same powers enjoyed by circuit cour 


held | 











legislature over courts created by it. This case did not inyolye 
a jury statute, but a limitation as to the subject matter 
contempt. 


¢ 
of 


WATSON V. WILLIAMS (36 MISS., 331, 1858). 

The only question presented in this case was whether or jot 
courts of probate possessed the power to punish for conten); 
there being no express provision of this sort in the act under 
which they were created. It was held that the very fact th. 
they were courts, and as such must possess the power to ey- 
force decorum in their presence and obedience to their decrees, 
‘nvolved the right to punish for contempt as a right inhere 
in all courts. The case does not touch, except by inference. 
the question at issue here. 

NICHOLS V. JUDGE (130 MICH., 187, 1902). 

In this case the question arose of the right to limit the power 
of a municipal court to punish for contempt. This municija} 
court was created by the legis!ature, but in the act of its creation 


t 
iL 


ts 
which in turn were created by the Constitution. The court hex 
that the circuit courts, being constitutional ceurts, were not si)- 
ject to limitation, and that municipal courts, under the act 


| creating them, enjoyed the same immunity; but the court says: 


Undoubtediy the legislature has the right to limit control over con- 
tempts in those courts which are of its own creation. (Ex parte ito) 
inson, 19 Wall., 510.) * * * For if the legislature in creating tie 
court in question had used any language from which it could be in- 
ferred that in establishing it it intended to limit its power over } 
tempt it would undoubtedly be held valid. It did not choose to do so, 
but, on the contrary, it did choose to give it all the powers which were 
conferred by the Constitution upon the circuit court in all those mat. 
ters intrusted to its jurisdiction. 


SMITH YV. SPEED (il OKLA., 95, 1910). 

Holds the Oklahoma statute, somewhat similar to the one 
under consideration, to be inapplicable to those courts named 
in the organie law, or to the judges of the same in chambers. 
The decision is expressly based upon the ground that the courts 
draw their existence and powers from the organic law. 

STATE V. SHEPPERD (177 MO., 205 [1903]). 

This case is quite similar, if not identical, to the case 
State v. Frew & Hart (24 W. Va., 416). 

In both cases a libel had been committed upon the suprem 
court of the State, which was a court created by the constitu 
tion, and in each case the court held that the legislature had 
no power by statute to remove libelous and contemptuous 
publications from the list of those contempts punishable by the 
Supreme Court, the express ground being that their power was 
derived from the Constitution itself and not from the legisla- 
ture. 

Third. Where the court is not one created-by the Constitu- 
tion or organic law, but by the legislative power, the same powel 
which created the court may define the acts constituting con- 
tempt and prescribe the manner of their triai and punishment 

To this effect are the cases I have already referred to, «nd 
it is on this principle that the bill under consideration is 
founded. 

This would seem to be the conclusion of the whole matter— 
the district courts of the United States, though authorized by 
the Constitution, are created by Congress; to them Congress 
may intrust so much of judicial power and such scope of juris- 
diction as it may choose, and from them Congress may with 
draw at its pleasure any or all of the power and authority | 
has so deposited. 

Of course, it may be said that a court must always remain 
a court, and as such must have the power to enforce its jus 
ments and decrees. Were Congress to create a body havi.tg tl 
power to investigate questions, but with no power to carry ![0 
effect its conclusions, such a body, perhaps, would not 
court, no matter if Congress chose to call it so. And if © 
gress were to take away from the district courts, whether !! 
law or in equity, all the power to enforce their judgments :! l 
decrees, the name might remain but the substance would : 
disappeared. But will even the most prejudiced opponent °! 
trial by jury in contempt cases contend that provision for st 2 
a trial is equivalent to the abolition of all power to carry 0% 
the court’s decrees? Such a contention would assume— — 

First. That the word “court” is synonymous with “ Jucs 


of 


hha ‘l 


and that any power taken from the judge is necessarily (ie 
from the court. ; 
Second. That because a jury is charged to investigate ‘° 
facts, the commission of a contempt would therefore cease 
be punishable. — 


The mere statement of these propositions is enough to * 
without further argument how utterly untenable they «re. 
THE SUBSTITUTE MEASURE. 
I desire to say just a word in conclusion with reference to 
the measure presented as a substitute by the minority of the 
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mmittee. Instead of providing for a trial by jury, it permits 
the aceused to demand the substitution of another judge. I 
. gimply to call attention to the fact that such a substitu- 


t s already provided for by the existing law, and the substi- 
tute bill therefore not only fails to furnish any additional relief. 
hut is wholly unnecessary. I call attention to section 21 of 
the act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 


ry, passed March 3, 1911, known as “ The Judicial Code.” | 


; in the following language: 

never 2 party to any action or proceeding, civil or criminal, shall 
mak nd file an affidavit that the judge before whom the action or pro- 
is to be tried or heard has a personal bias or prejudice either 
him or in favor of any opposite party to the suit, such judge 
nroceed no further therein, but another judge shall be designated 
manner in the section last preceding, or chosen in the manner 
in section 23, to hear such matter. Every such affidavit 
tate the facts and the reasons for the belief that such bias or 
t exists, and shall be filed not less than 10 days before the be- 
nning of the term of the court, or good cause shall be shown for the 
to file it within such time. No party shall be entitled in any 
e to file more than one such affidavit; and no such affidavit shall be 
| unless accompanied by a certificate of counsel of record that such 
fidavit and application are made in good faith. The same proceedings 
e had when the presiding judge shall file with the clerk of the 
court a certificate that he deems himself unable for any reason to pre- 

é th absolute impartiality in the pending suit or action. 


S ed 


j e 


[ take it to be perfectly clear that the words “action or pro- 
including proceedings in contempt. No broader words 
could have been used. 

{ therefore trust, Mr. Speaker, that it will be the pleasure of 
the House to reject the bill offered as a substitute and to adopt 
without amendment the bill which the majority of the com- 
mittee have approved, 


Good Roads and How to Build Them. 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM SULZER, 


In rue House or RerresENTArTIvEs, 
Friday, July 12, 1912. 


HON. 


Mr. SULZER said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Just a few words about good roads—a matter 


of much moment to all the people of our country. 

The plain people of the land are familiar with the truths of 
history. They know the past. They realize that often the 
difference between good roads and bad roads is the difference 
between profit and loss. Good roads have a money value far 
beyond our ordinary conception. Bad roads constitute our great- 
est drawback to internal development and material progress. 
Good roads mean prosperous farmers; bad roads mean aban- 
doned farms, sparsely settled country districts, and congested 
populated cities, where the poor are destined to become poorer. 

Good roads mean more cultivated farms and cheaper food 
products for the toiler in the cities; bad roads mean poor trans- 
portation, lack of communication, high prices for the neces- 
saries of life, the loss of untold millions of wealth, and idle 
workmen seeking employment. Good roads will help those who 
cultivate the soil and feed the multitudes, and whatever aids 
tie producers and the farmers of our country will increase our 


Wealth and our greatness and benefit all the people. 
We can not destroy our farms without final decay. They 
ire to-day the heart of our national life and the chief source 


of our material greatness. 


cities 


Tear down every edifice in our 
nd labor will rebuild them, but abandon the farms and 


our cities will disappear forever. 

_One of the crying needs in this country, especially in the 
South and West, is good roads. The establishment of good 
roads would, in a measure, solve the question of the high price 


of fe 


f + 
( ) 


i and the increasing cost of living. By reducing the cost 
sportation it would enable the farmer to market his pro- 
“uce at a lower price and at a larger. profit at the same time. It 
vould bring communities closer together and in touch with the 
ters of population, thereby facilitating the commerce of ideas 


“s Well as of material products. 

When the agricultural production alone of the United States 
for the past 12 years totals $80,000,000,000, a sum that staggers 
the imagination, and when we consider that it cost more to take 
= * product from the farm to the railway station than from such 
# E to the American and European markets, and when 


ving In cost of moving this product of agriculture over 
Good highways instead of bad would have built a million miles of 
Bood roads, the incalculable waste of bad roads in this country is 
shown to be of such enormous proportions as to demand imme- 


used in this statute cover every form of judicial ac- | 


of 
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diate reformation and the exercise the 
Statesmanship. 

But great as is the loss to transportation, mercaniile, indus- 
trial and farming interests, incomparably greater the ma- 
terial loss to the women and children and the social life, a 
matter as important as civilization itself. The truth of the 
declaration of Charles Sumner, 50 years ago, that “the two 
greatest forces for the advancement of civilization are the 
schoolmaster and good roads,” is emphasized by the experience 
of the intervening years and points to the wisdom of a union of 
the educational, commercial, transportation, and industrial inter- 
ests of our country in aggressive action for good roads. 

Mr. Speaker, that is all I care to say now on this subject 


wisest and 


best 


is 


However, I ask unanimous consent to print in the Recorp 
relevant data concerning good roads. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none, and it is granted. 
The data follows: 


RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY 
ROADS CONGRESS, 


ADOPTED AT THE FIFTH NATIONAL GOOD 
NEW ORLEANS, MAY 16, 1912 
The Fifth National Good Roads Congress in session at New Orleans, 
La., heartily indorses the objects and work of the National Good Roa 
Association. These objects are clearly defined in the original arti 





association unanimously adopted at Chicago when the association was 
organized in the year 1900, and are as follows: 

first. To associate all agricultural, transportation, industrial, com- 
| mercial, educational, and religious organizations and individuals who 





are in sympathy with the good-roads movement in a universal demand 
for the permanent improvement of public roads and streets 


Second. To secure better results from the millions of dollars an- 
nually expended upon the public roads and streets. 

Third. To have established in all States and Territories highway de- 
partments with practical engineering supervision ‘ 

Fourth. To secure thorough teaching of highway engineering in all 


universities and agricultural colleges. 


Fifth. To utilize all able-bodied tramps, vagrants, paupers, prisoners, 


and convicts in preparing materials and building public roads and 
streets. 
Sixth. To secure State and National aid for the construction and 


maintenance of permanent public roads for this and future generations. 
We urge approaching Republican and Democratic national conventions 
to declare unequivocally for national aid for construction and mainte- 


nance of post roads. We believe that national highways could wisely 
be built and maintained by the National Government connecting the 
capital of every State and Territory with the National Capital. That 
State highways should be built and maintained by the several States 


connecting the State capital with the county seat of every county. 

We condemn the principle of the rider to the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill which recently passed the National House of Representatives 
giving, respectively, $25, $20, and $15 per mile per annum by the 
Uniteu States Government as so-called compensation for the use of the 


public highways. We believe if this :ystem be adopted it will very 

seriously delay reasonable national aid for highway construction and 

maintenance, such as has been advocated by the National Good Roads 

Association for the 12 years of its existence, and we ask such reason 

able appropriations by the.National Congress and the several States as 

will insure the construction and maintenance under Federal supervision 
of a system of public highways worthy of the nam« 

We rejoice at the participation of the women of Louisiana in this 
congress. 

[From the New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 19, 1912.] 

WOMEN RALLY TO GOOD ROADS TAKE GLORIOUS PART IN GOOD ROADS 
CONGRESS—-NOT ONLY SHOW THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT PUT 
JOIN THE LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION FORMED HERE—NATIONAL CONVED 
TIONS CALLED UPON TO PLATFORM CAUSE 
The women had charge of the two best sessions of the National Good 

Roads Congress yesterday. In the forenoon Mrs. J. C. Matthews, of the 

executive committee of the National Federation of Women’s Clu ' 

| sided, and in the evening Mrs. Roydan Douglas, of the State Federat 
The forenoon session was a sparkling innovation from the ordi) 

| humdrum of such conventions. The hall was filled with ladies and 

was a flower garden of pretty hats and faces. The meeting h ! 

from start to finish with human interest and attractivens President 

Jackson paid a high compliment to the efficiency of the organized women 

of the country, and Mrs. Meehan said that the compliment wa i} in 

good faith, as the women believed they deserved it 

~ Anyway, it was a model meeting. The addr of Miss Sophie 

Wright, Mrs. Edward Graham, Mrs. Mé an, and Mr Edgar Cahn 

| kept everyone interested to the highest degree. Harry Gamble, retary 
of the State conservation commission, gave a splendid talk on tl fect 
of good roads in keeping people in the rural districts and the necessity 
of protecting the country by keeping people out of the cities 

The forenoon session was opened with prayer by Rev. George Kenf. 
Mrs. A. B. Machado sang, and later Miss Nellie Ready performed on 
the violin. 

Mrs. Matthews, in opening the meeting, spoke of the apprepriat 
ness of the club women participating in the good roads movement ad 
of the effect of roads on the life of the people. This ef t. s ! 
did not seem to have been realized, and if the women could a 


would be an important work for them, and she felt sure that she could 
pledge them to help 


Mrs. Matthews presented President Arthur Jacl n, who said it 
he was delighted to see so many women ther ind added “« n- 
tially’ that there were more women at yesterday's n than there 
had been men at any session. He was convinced that the go roads 
movement was now on the highway~to success, as the women wer in 
it, and no other instrumentality can compare for efficiency and po- 
tency with the General Federation of Women’s Clul 

Mr. Jackson referred to the active interest of Mrs. Matthews and 
other ladies and said that at the biennia eeting of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at San Francisco no more important matter than par- 
ticipation in the good roads movement could come up. He comm nted 
on the possibility of improving the 1 in Louisiana, and denounced 
the condition of Illinois roads. , 

A telegram from Gov. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, told how that 
State is taking hold of good-roads work. It has built 87 miles at a 
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com of $830,000 recently, and in 20 years 1,600 miles have been added 


te the roads at a cost of $3,250,000. 

Mrs. Matthews explained that all women’s clubs had been made hon- 
orary members of thy National Good Roads Association, and told of 
the effect that good roads have on churches, schools, and sociological 


conditions 


Mr. Gamble said that conservation touches the road question and | 
that the commission in its report has featured the conservation of 
country life The first thing necessary to this is building country 
roads. In his parish, Winn, a 5-mill tax has been voted, which yields 
only $20,000, and not very much can be done in a large parish with 
that amount. The city must help the country. It is not enough that | 
it pays a one-fourth-mill tax for country roads. The commission takes | 


the ground that the city, for the safety of the Government and Nation, 
must join the country and reverse 
country at the expense of the city. The city has sapped the country 
of its manhood and womanhood, and the youth of the country can not 
be kept at home except that the country is built up and made at- 
tractive and profitable. First, the city should come 


the former conditions by aiding the | 


forward and help | 


| Charles Hays, 


build these roads. Returns to the land is now a political question of | 
the greatest importance. People must go back to the country or the 
burden will be heavy on the cities. It may take money to help build 
it up, but it will be ten times cheaper than to solve the social problem 
by guns and cannon. We have got to stop the tide of discontent and 
socialism, and the city must help send these people that are doing it 


no good back to the country, 
to build good roads. 

The young people have been educated from the 
where they try the various isms and can not succeed. 
women can render important help. ¥ 

Miss Sophie B. Wright was introduced as the foremost citizen of New 
Orleans, and spoke on the effect of 

GOOD ROADS ON EDUCATION, 


She said that the woman who goes out into the country and teaches 
and touches the life of the child is as near God as anyone can be, and 


and one of the most important means is 


land to the cifies, 
In this work the 


she drew a beautiful ideal picture of the teacher, the child, and the 
mother. The difficulty and loss of time and ambition by the impossi- 
hility of regular attendance at school in the country was explained. 


Good roads mean longer school sessions, better pupils, and better citi- 
zens. Women teachers are goiag to make the State great and glorious. 
Monuments should be built in the lifetime of a person and no finer 
monument could be made than the kind that will help the fellow next 
to you. The building of roads affords markets for the supplies that 
feed the workers and the animals ased, and no finer thing could be 
done than to build a road between two cities. 

Mrs. Meehan took up the economic side of the problem and compared 
the cost of 39 cents for hauling over dirt roads with 8 cents over sand 
clay and 10 over broken stone. In this State, where we have the dirt 
roads, we have the most expensive kind, and there is a tremendous 
expenditure of time, energy, and power. Women are true conserva- 
tionists from the experience acquired in the home. Mrs. Meehan said 
that the bond issues made by the ‘States seemed to be handled without 
definite plans and there was a great waste accordingly. Trained and 
eflicient young men are needed for highway construction, and one of 
the plans should be the encouragement of a department to teach high- 
way engineering, not only for young men, but young women. 

Mrs. k. Graham spoke of the effect of good roads on rural schools 
She said that the growth of a State is measured by the condition of 
its roads, as the United States is judged by the progress of its cities 


and States. Roads are the pathways to all kinds of educational de- 
velopment. She explained how in former times country people spent 
long months of lonesomeness when the roads were impassabie. Then 
the railroads brought relief and the rural free deiivery helped. Good 
roads are important in connection with the parish schools. Th») soil in 
this State is such that good roads can not be had unless they ire sur 
faced with other material. The difference in the advantages of chil- 
dren in city and country was pointed out and the consequent over- 
crowding of cities. Many people would be glad to raise their children 
in the country if there were facilities. There is a State compulsory 
school law now before the legislature, and if it passes there will be 


immediate need of good roads. 

Mrs. Edgar M. Cahn spoke on good roads from a legislative stand- 
point. She pointed out the better advantages that ‘small settlements 
derived from being near roadways, and said that the condition of a 
country was judged by the condition of its roads and the progress of 
countries is marked by their development. She spoke of the first great 
road builder—Rome—and quoted the saying, ‘All roads lead to Rome.” 
Work that Rome did in England 1,500 years ago is the foundation for 
the system of roads that exists to-day. The same thing was done in 
Gaul. France calls on the werld to look on her roads. Every little 
hamlet is connected with the center of her world—Paris. To-day the 
peasants of France are the most satisfied and prosperous in the world. 
They are in touch with the world and the world comes in touch with 
them, and the lonesomeness that makes the country irksome is gone. 
zueeee has built and maintains roads in such a way as to be a model 
or us. 

Mrs. Cahn spoke of the need of uniform legislation by all States, 
capped by national legislation in building as well as maintaining roads. 
The importance of good roads in connection with trade is so obvious 
that it needs no argument. The merchant knows that he can sell easier 
to the man on a good road, and the farmer knows that the easier and 
quicker he gets his products to the market the more he makes on them, 
Mrs. Cahn told of the general legislation that Canada is adopting for 
road building, both nationally and in the Provinces, and the return 
of annual profits that results from such work, as though the State had 
bought itself an annuity. 

She also referred to the work that the United States Government has 
done in building and caring for roads in the Philippines, and said that 
if it could do this so far away, it ought to do it at home. Is the Nation's 
far vision better than its near? ‘This is a matter to refer to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives. It is the duty of the Government to pro- 
vide roads for mai! service and schools and to make education a desire 
rather than a struggle. She also said that the Mississippi River should 
be made a highway, kept in its bounds of roadway by the National 
Government and prevented from ever again causing the cry for help 
from the people of the valley or the devastation of an improperly cared 
for highway that has flowed beyond its borders. 

Mrs. Laura B. Evans, of Taylorsville, Ill, was to have spoken, but 
could not come, and Mrs. Adele Parker Kendall, of Chicago, also wired 
that she was prevented from attending. The telegrams were read by 
Miss Maude E. Jones. 

After the meeting a number of the ladies signed their names as 
members of the Louisiana Good Roads Association. 

The ladies were given an automobile ride after the meeting. 
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The meeting last night was attended by a hall full of women and a 
number of men. It was very enthusiastic. Mrs. Roydan Douglas, pres} 
dent of the Louisiana Federation of Women's Clubs, presided. Sho 
urged all the clubs to pull together for good roads, and said she hoped 
to establish a department for the work through the civic leagues in t})js 
city, Baton Rouge, Shreveport, Alexandria, Lafayette, and other places 
The women are willing to take up any work that will benefit the Stato 
The general federation, with its 800,000 women, is in the work, «yi 
results are bound to be fcrthcoming. 

President Jackson was introduced and read a letter from Mrs. Annie 
Mimms Wright, of Jackson, president of the oven ye Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in which she said that good roads should interest 4)| 
citizens, both in cities and in the country. The relation of city dwe||- 
ers to those in the country is one of equal dependence, and good hich. 
Ways are as necessary to one as the other. In the country there is 4) 
solute dependence of women on State highways if they are not to be ext 
off from facilities for social interchange. Mrs. Wright said that she had 
appointed a committee to take up the good roads in Mississippi and 
report at the next meeting of the State federation, composed of \{rs 
Cc. W. .Covington, of Hazelhburst; Mrs. Lide, of Corinth; Mrs. William 
Lott, of Meridian; Mrs. H. W. Burkhardt, of Coffeeville; and Mrs. 

of Hattiesburg. 

Mr. Jackson said that as scon as the women of the State demanded 
legislation with reasonable appropriations for roads it would be secured. 

Hie said that it was remarkable that a few individuals had to cy) 
scribe the money to build a road here that belongs to the community. 
and that if Louisiana spent $10,000 a mile on roads it would amount io 
$100,000 good per mile. He read a letter from his friend CHamp Cink, 
who could not come. He had to be at Congress, where he had missed 
but one day since 1909. 

Miss Agnes Morris, of the State federation and the Agricultural Do. 
SS gave a very amusing address on the good roads and country 
ife problem. : 

Miss Kate Gordon also spoke in a very interesting manner of the 
good-roads problem and the help of the women in its solution. 

Mrs. J. Creighton Matthews and other ladies also spoke. 





GET RIGHT ON THE GOOD-ROADS QUESTION. 


{Address of R. C. Penfield, president of the American Clay Machinery 
Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. Delivered before the Fifth National Good Roads 
Congress at New Orleans May 15 to 19.] 


There is no longer any question as to the United States needing good 
roads. If the people want them and insist upon them, they will get 
them. 


Few people know that in the one item of hauling the wheat crop of 
a country we are losing annually $9,000,000 because of the bad 
roaqds. 

Think of the good roads that nine million annual loss would build 

And there are other places where we are losing larger sums because 
of bad roads. 

Government statistics, which can be relied upon, show that the annua! 
road-repair bill of the United States funs into the billions of dolla: 
and even then we do not have “ good roads.” ‘This annual repair I 
is frightful. It is apparent that it is practically thrown away, because 
if roads were made proof against repdirs we would save the large: 
of this vast amount. 

Figures which may be relied upon have been compiled to show th: 
the annual amount wasted on repairing roads in the United Stat 
would in five years be sufficient to build every road in the couvtry 
such a quality as would make them repair proof. Think of what t 
means. By stopping the wasted repair drain for five years we \ l 
get roads which would need no repairs in an ordinary lifetime, ? 
saving for the balance of the life of the road would be clear gain and 
could be saved to the taxpayer. 

A loss of $9,000,000 annually in the hauling of the Nation's wheat 


and t 


| crop affects everyone in the country because wheat is one article ed 
generally. On million dollars’ loss for every 10,000,000 Inhabitants of 


the country is in itself stupendous, but when it is figured that 
losses because of these bad roads also affect all the people, th a 
loss becomes a national calamity which is annually being t t 
because of a lack of knowledge and interest and a lack of con 
action to stop the loss. 

Good roads mean economy because they lessen the waste. This w’s 
covers loss of time, loss of horses, harness, and conveyances. (000 
roads also mean that the load can be practically doubled at no extra 
cost. P 

Good roads shorten the time and conserve the convenience of both 
coming and going. ; 

Good roads are ready at all times, especially when they are needed 
most—in bad weather. 

Good roads will reduce the cost of living because the products 0! ! 
country—everything we eat and wear—must now be marketed over t 
public highways. Statistics show that it is costing from 23 cents to =! 
cents per ton per mile to haul the products of the farms. This cin 
cut to 7 cents per ton per mile if good roads are the rule. 

These few facts will show you that good roads are desirable. 


af 


they are a necessity, as no country can stand for long this 

throwing away of millions paid as a premium to careless indiifercnc’. 
Having determined the advisability of eet roads, it becomes a S- 

tion as to the type of roads best adapted for our use. ts 
The Government having shown that the annual repair cost of rod it 


is up in the millions, it seems only ordinary wisdom to seek out 
type of road which will need the least repairs. ; + tone 
It will pay handsomely and prove a wise economy to‘build that type 
of road which will require the least repairs. 
A few years ago, before the auto truck, traction engine, and 


to- 


‘ 
mobile were factors in road destruction, there were several eee a 
roads which could be counted as “ good roads,” but we find ourse'\’ 
face to face with new conditions which make new requirements "> 
sary. For years we passed legislation to hold down the weight + 


load and to govern the width of tires in order to save our roads = 
was before the traction engine, auto truck, and automobile bec a 
tors. ‘The people of the United States are the most progressive = aos 
world, and any legislation to restrict development and enterprise b™ 






asire to 
always been unpopular. To prevent a man from exercising his d¢ ee 
haul’ a bigger feed, to save a trip by means of a larger bavi, oo 
cidedly un-American. Now that the heavier traffic on the roa 


it absolutely necessary to consider better road construction it sees 

folly to temporize by building anything but the best. 
The highways and the waterways are the only thing ot of 

which belong to the people and over which the public has an equa’ " 


for all time. 


s co intry 
in this cht 
































































Public interests are not always handled as carefully as business inter- 

though they should be. 

| railways of the country furnish a simile which should be con- 

aoved in comparison with our road problem. 

a railways are carefully managed. When the demand upon them 

ced they did not cut down the loads and restrict the size of wheels 

er to protect their roadbeds. They went the other way about their 
pt n, They rebuilt the roadbed, making it équal in constructive 
oth to present requirements and added something extra for future 
is. They have increased their hauling capacity from year to 

r by building their roadbeds for any emergency. 

in cur highway work we have failed to profit by the experience of 

sho eoilways, though that experience, which cost the railyways millions, 

7. ttainable by us without price. 

it is apparent to those who have made the closest study of road con- 

ditions and demands that the best type of road is the cheapest. 

i e is no question in my mind and in the minds of the unbiased 
e vitrified brick roadway is at once the cheapest and by far the 
More than this, it is a positive economy because the enormous | 

nual repair cost is practically eliminated. If you will show me any | 

tl type of road where repairs are unnecessary for a quarter of a 

century or more I will concede that road a hearing. 

merits of the vitrified brick paved highways are as follows: 

It is impervious. 

It is the most sanitary. 

It is smooth, but not slippery. 

It is equally adapted to heavy and light traffic. 

It does not require traffic lightened by legislation. 

It is in no wise affected by climatic influences. 

It originates no dust. 

it is economical in use as well as maintenance. 

It is equally satisfactory at all seasons. 

| 1 be built in any form, in any manner, to suit the conditions of 

traflic, over the hills, upon the level plain, or through the 
it can be left in its own dirt without injury, or it can be swept clean 
as a parlor floor, and flooded by water without injury. 

It does not soften in heat, crack in cold, or rut up in wet weather. 

Where is there any other road which possesses any two of these ad- 

intages, to say nothing of that annual repair cost of billions of 

\s president of the Clay Products Exposition Co., I challenge the 
rid to preduce any roadway that will compare with vitrified brick, 
| points considered. At our last exposition, 

March, we made a showing of brick roadways. Such a showing has 

ner en made before It was convincing and was examined with 

. surprise, and conviction by the best and most aggressive engi- 
the country. We are going to make another and better show- 
spring at our second clay-products exposition, which will also 

d in Chicago from February 26 to March &. We will be pleased 
ou appoint a committee to attend this exposition. It will be 
great deal of money for you to get started right on the road 

m. and we will be glad to help you start right, because we are 

d in stopping that annual road-repair drain of billions of dollars. 
ction of the country can have good roads, but they will not 
good 
| 


held in Chicago last 


have 
brick. 


until 
they 


roads 
that 


roads. 
a mistake. 


vitrified brick 
This is 


they 


Some people 
have 


no Good paving 
n be obtained almost anywhere. Several hundreds of plants are 
y operation in various parts of the country making paving brick. 
ity and value of vitrified brick for road-building purposes have 
demonstrated, and this type of roadway has been accepted as | 
ndard of excellence. | 
! urge you to go in for good roads, but do not make the mistake of 
nt ny improved road a good road. The annual cost of upkeep on 
! will soon make the first cost a minor consideration. You never 
ve a good permanent highway until it is built of vitrified brick. 
1 not advising you to do that which I have not done myself. I 
wn medicine. In my own State, Ohio, we haye been through the 
d sand period, and it was hard pulling. We have also been | 
zh the restricted-load period, and that was harder pulling. Then 
went through the improved-road period, and that was the hardest 
of ¢ because it pulled annually on our pocketbooks for repairs, 
ways had roads torn up or rutted up. Then we got right on 
‘building problem. Now we are building our highways of vitri- 
k. In my own home county, Cuyahoga, we have hundreds of 
rick roadways winding through hill and dale and making the 
of the farmer worth living. In a single year we have built 
iundred miles of brick highway and are keeping at it, reaching 
and farther into the country. Loads can be doubled on these 
‘ roads. They are usable at all times and seasons. ‘They originate 
‘mud. They are so good that they are generally used to walk 
ou would use a sidewalk, and, best of all, they are saving us 
| money. Some of these brick roads have been in service for a 
‘en to twenty years without repairs. All a brick roadway asks is 
her ft alone and undisturbed. Isn't this in contrast with the so- 
ed good roads which require constant attention and repairs? If 
‘ere are any of you who doubt the quality and economy of brick roads 
like to have you come to Ohio and visit Cuyahoga County. 
| will appoint a committee to visit us, I will see that your stay 


yr An profitable to you and has at least a few pleasures to compen- 
te you 








pon as y 


t f 
ot of 


ls d 








Wee We are proud of our brick roadways, but we are not selfish. 
2H you, too, to profit by them. 
The cause of good roads is a noble one, but your title to nobility rests 
' sb i hens sae right road. Get right on the road question and then | 
ish it ough, 


[By a Delegate.] 


They took a few old bricks 
_And they took a little tar, 
With various ingredients 
Imported from afar. 
They hammered it and rolled it, 
And then they went away— 
They said they had a pavement 
That would last for many a day. 


But they came with picks and smote it 
To lay a water main, 
And then they called the workmen 
To put it back again. 
To run a railway cable 
hy took it up some more, 
And then they put it back again 
Just where it was before. 
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They took it up for conduits 
To run the telephone, 
And then they put it back again 
As hard as any stone. 
They took it up for wires 
To feed the ‘lectric light, 
And then they put it back again, 
Which was no more than right. , 


Oh, the pavement's full of furrows, 
There are patches everywhere ; 
You'd like to ride upon it, 
But it’s seldom that you dare. 
It’s a very handsome pavement, 
A credit to the town, 
But they're always diggin’ of it up 
Or puttin’ of it down. 


SOME TELEGRAMS RECEIVED AT HEADQUARTERS 
GOOD ROADS CONGRESS. 
JENNINGS, La., May 4, 

PRESIDENT NATIONAL Goop ROADS CONGRESS, 

New Orleans, La.: 

Greetings of the Iowa colony, settled in Louisiana and Texas, now 
30,000 strong. May you build a highway from British Columbia to the 
Gulf of Mexico broad enough to lead every prodigal south, where they 


_— eat bread without scarceness and no good thing shall they lack 
therein. 


OF THE FIFTH NATIONAL 


1912. 


S. L. Carey. 
CoLuMBUS, On10, May 16, 1912. 
ARTHUR C. JACKSON, ° 
President Fifth National Good Roads Congress: 
There is bright future here for good roads. In Ohio constitutional 
convention submit next fall proposal to bond State for $50,000,000 for 
road improvements, 


JuDSON HARMON, 
Governor of Ohio. 
May 16, 1912, 
ArTHour C. JACKSON, x 
President Fifth National Good Roads Congress: 
. I heartily indorse the efforts of your convention. The cause is a 
worthy one and every State in the Union should put forth her best 


efforts in this respect. 


Glad to say the roads throughout this State are 
being greatly improved. 
CoLe L. BLeast 
Governor South Carolina, 
{From Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1912 
ArTutr C. JACKSON, 
President Fifth National Good Roads Congress: 

Accept my best wishes for successful and pleasant congress and a 
profitable discussion of the very important subject with which you ar 
dealing.. This department stands for good roads as one of the greatest 
benefits the farm can receive. 

JaMesS WiLsown, Secretary 
JEFFERSON CiTYy, Mo. 
Arthur C. JACKSON, 
National Good Roads Congress, Grunewald Hotel: 

Gratifying progress in road building during course of last year in 
Missouri. Bond issues by different road districts amounting to approx 
mately a million dollars have been authorized and many othe 1 
contemplation. Two cross-State highways selected and rapidly n 
completion and others in contemplation. 

Herbert S. Hap! Governor. 
FRANKFORT, Ky., May 16, 1 
ArtTHter C. JACKSON, 
President National Good Roads Congress, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, I 

There is a strong feeling in Kentucky for good roads. The last ! 
lature enacted a law authorizing the governor to appoint a 
sioner for roads and giving the commissioner powers that wil! | 
the good-roads movement very much in Kentucky The movement ! 
this State is conservative, but it is appreciated generally by th 
and will be successful. I wish the Mational Good Roads ‘ 
success, and I am sure it will be beneficial to the whole cou 

Jas. B. McCreary 
Governor of Kentucky 
HARRISBURG, PA., May 16, 1912. 
A. C. JACKSON, 
President National Good Roads Congress, New Orleans, La.: 

Pennsylvania realizing the importance of good roads has in a com- 
prehensive manner, undertaken to improve her highways Eight wun 
dred and fifty miles of road have been constructed. Under the recent 
act of the general assembly it is provided for the taking over by the 


State of about 7,900 miles of road to be known as State highways, and 
when so taken over shall thereafter be constructed and maintained at 
the whole expense of the Commonwealth. When the constitutional 
amendment proposed at the last session of legislature becomes effective, 
authorizing the State to issue bonds to the amount of $50,000,000 for 
the purpose of improving and maintaining the highways Penns 


vania it is hoped that this Commonwealth will have a system of good 
roads second to none in the United States. , i 
Joun K. TENER. 
- — 
Srate Hovst 


Trenton, N. J., May 17, 1912. 
ARTHUR C. JACKSON, 
Gruenwald Hotel, New Orleans, La.: 

Beg to send my greetings to the Fifth National Good Roads Congress 
with my sincere Lee that its deliberations may bear good fruit for the 
most worthy cause in which it is enlisted. By an act passed by the last 
legislature, a new State highway system was established in New Jersey, 
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under which the main arteries of travel will be made State highways, 
and the burden of their repair and maintenance will be assumed by the 
State under the direction of the commissioner of public roads. Economy 
and efficiency are hoped for, at least, by this departure. During the 
vear ending October 31, 1912; 87 miles of road were completed, the 
cost to the State and counties amounting to $830,000. This makes 
1,600 miles added to the New Jersey road mileage since the passage of 
the State aid law of 20 years ago at a cost of about three and a quarter 
millions of dollars. Nearly $1,500,000 was expended by the State and 
the various counties in repairs during the past year. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
Ada Hion. Frank M. Bunch, president Chicago Board of Trade, 
April 3, First Illinois Women’s State Good Roads Convention. 

Madam Chairman, Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the First 
Illinois Women's State Good Roads Convention: It is a rare oppor- 
tunity to speak for a cause in which one has not only a public but 
also a close personal interest, and yet this is the attitude which I bear to 
the subject which has inspired this convention and the one to which 
J shall address myself by your kind invitation for a few moments. 
As a public question, I feel that there are few before this country of 
more tangible and paramount importance to the material and social 
well-being of our people than that of good roads. On the other hand, | 
my personal interest in the subject arises through the fact that for 
many years I have been an enthusiastic devotee of the automobile, and 
have driven many thousands of miles over the roads of this countr 
in all directions; and if I wanted to sum up my experience wit 


American roads I know of no better description I could apply to them 


than the words of the noted English traveler, Arthur Young, who, in 
1816, said of the roads of England that they “are so very bad that 
whichever one takes, he wishes before reaching his journey's end that 
he had taken the other.” 

It is unnecessary to state to this audience that the lamentable con- 
dition of European roads and highways which was so general in the 


early years of the nineteenth century is noelonger true, and that to-day, 
through the efforts of the various Governments and public-spirited 
private interests, a bad road throughout Europe, even in the most 
remote countries less frequented by travelers, is the exception rather 
than the rule. In this country, however, the exact reverse is true, 
and I venture to say that there is not a country in all the world which 


has so much use for its roads and would be so greatly benefited by 
good roads which can point, generally speaking, to such poor roads. 
Sime idea can be gained on this condition when we find, from the 
best obtainable statistics, and in this country of the 2,100,000 miles of 


public roads, about 44,000 miles, or 2 miles of each 100, are under a 
high state of improvement It therefore comes down to this, that in 
the United States we have to-day 1,925,000 miles of public roads which 
are in as poor condition as they were when laid out by the early 
settiers and ploneers. 
I believe that the expenditure of money upon our public roads can 
be justified upon three grounds—first, the economic saving to the 
agricultural population and indirectly to all who consume their prod- 
ucts; second, as a means of social and intellectual betterment to our 
agricultural population; and third, as a national asset of the greatest 
benefit to the Government and the people generally. Let us discuss 
them in the above order. 

The person who would be most materially benefited by good roads 
and yet whose interest in the subject has been most difficult to arouse 
is the farmer. The benefit accruing to him can be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. No one doubts that the cost of transportation by 
rail or water is a direct tax upon the product shipped. Can we doubt 
that the cost of handling the products from the farm to the railroad 
station is any the less a transportation charge which enters into the 
cost of the commodity to the consumer? 

Investigations in this country have ascertained that the average cost 
of hauling over wagon roads in America will average about 25 cents 
per ton per mile, and that the average haul is 8 miles. In Europe the 
average cost is somewhere in the neighborhood of 7 cents per ton per 
mile. It has been demonstrated that with good roads the cost in 
America could be reduced to about 10 cents per ton-mile, or at least 
124 cents per ton per mile. When we consider that about 275,000,000 
tons of commodities pass over our roads each year in America and that 
the present estimated cost of such hauling is approximately $500,000,000 
annually, we can well appreciate the saving of half of this gigantic 
sum by the making of good roads. While the improvement of our high- 


ways to the point of greater efficiency would cost probably $2,000,- 
000,000, yet a saving in our present cartage bills of $250,000,00U0 an- 


nually would constitute a snlendid return on the investment. 
In many ways the farmer and all concerned with the improvement of 
our agricultural crops particularly would be benefited by good roads. 


In the first place, he would thereby be enabled to merchandise his 
crops at ‘times when prices were the highest and also at all times 
of the year. The lack of good roads in this connection also means 


millions of dollars annually to the farms of this State alone. 

It is even of more importance to the truck farmer and fruit grower, 
whose products need a quick market and the prices of which are sub- 
ject to great fluctuations. Moreover, the railroads are vitally concerned, 
because if producis can only be moved when the roads are passable, 
then at certain seasons the railroads are taxed beyond their som: 
ment capacity, whereas in a time of bad roads equipment is idle. n 
many more ways the reasons why this condition of our roads is of 
vital and material importance to our farmers could be suggested, but 
sufficient has been said, I trust, to show that in advocating an improve- 
ment of our roads we are discussing a vitally practical subject. 

In the second place, an improvement of our roads will mean much 
for the social and intellectual betterment of the rural population. It 
has been well said that the difference between semibarbarism of the 
Middle Ages and the civilization which preceded it was the difference 
between good and poor means of communication. It is essential, in this 
country at least, that farm life be meade as attractive as possible in order 
to hold our rural population to the farms. This can not be done when, 
through roads which are impassable a large portion of the year, the 
children are unable to attend schools and the families can not secure 
that social intercourse which is so essential to the development of the 
character of the highest type of citizenship. If farmwh life is to con- 
tinue to be one of isolation and self-denial, the unhealthy and undesir- 
able flow of population to the cities will continue in great force. 

Lastly, gocd roads are a most valuable asset to the Government itself, 
whether it bo the National or State. They are essential in times of war 
and no less so in times of peace. In the one respect alone of constitut- 
ing a splendid check upon the railroads and other carriers in the matter 
of freight rates their importance can not be overestimated. Fort 
years ago the Federal Government and the State governments as well 
saw fit to grant subsidies and other forms of aid to promote the build- 








| the construction of our roads. 
| found no real or tangible opposition to the idea. 


| question in places where the plan of convict labor on the rv 


| yicts as laborers on the roads should not be overlooked. 


ing of railroads, with the one idea in view that these fron highways 
would redound to the material betterment of the entire country jy 
bringing all sections of the people into closer and more intimate ‘rey. 
tion with one another. No one can doubt that the developments of tina 
have abundantly justified the granting of such aid and no one eay 
doubt that in extending the work of road building to the highways, not 
only which connect the outlying districts with these railroad highway« 
but in providing great means of transportation in competition wii} 
the railways, an even greater benefit will accrue to our people. No ona 
can estimate the national benefits which would arise by the building o¢ 
one or more great interstate highways connecting all portions of . 
country when the individual States themselves shall supplement 1} 
work by building similar highways connecting all portions of the s; 
with the former. 

The question then remains to be considered, how a better syste f 
road building in this country can be obtained. It is but natura! 
we should turn to the Federal and State Governments for aid in ; 
shape of funds, and no line of public expenditure can be more just 
from every standpoint than this. The need is apparent; all t! 
required is the united effort of the voters of this country to aris; 
this beneficent result. When we consider the many millions of 4 - 
which are annually appropriated by Congress and the several Stat 
the promotion of objects which in no way touch so closely the pros; 
and the happiness of our people, it would seem that the justice of 
demand for public aid in the construction of good roads can not be d\ 

There is one matter to which I wish to refer but a moment in ¢ 
I have long been a staunch advocate of the employment of convi in 
After considerable investigation [ jaye 
A large part 
expense of road building will be the factor of labor, and here is a 
supply of labor at our disposal which can be utilized to the best 
vantage and without danger to any other interests. The objecti 
been raised to the employment of convicts in various lines of nu 
facturing by the labor unions, that honest labor is thereby subjected 
an unfair competition. The labor unions, as a whole, make no object) 
to the project of employing convict laborers in the construction of 
roads. Moreover, the convicts themselves, from the informatio: 

I can gather, much prefer work in the open air and sunshine t 
within the portals of the penitentiary, and various students 


s 


of ti 


Which 


operation have stated unequivocally that in all cases such w 
redounded to the mental, physical, and moral well-being of the « 
themselves. Accordingly, it would seem to me that in looking 
auspicious beginning of the campaign throughout this country { 
improvement of our roads and highways, the employment of o 


To.epo, St. Lours & WESTERN RAILROAD Co., 
Tue Cuicaco & ALTON RAILROAD Co., 
TRAFFIc DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, May 1; 


My Dear Mr. Jackson: Your letter of May 7, inclosing offi 
for the Fifth National Good Roads Congress, to be held at New 0 
May 16, 17, 18, and 19 has been received. 

Your invitation to attend and address one or more sessions of 
congress is appreciated. 1 regret exceedingly my inability to 
you. 

I note you suggest that one or more of our people be deleg 
represent our railroad, and you further urge that I send a com: 
tion to the Grunewald Hotel, if impossible to be present, exp 
my views upon the question of national aid in the construction : 
tenance of post roads or any other phase of the good-roads | 

I beg to submit the following as expressing my views on the + 
which can be read to the congress, and used as part of your rm 
the convention : 

At the outset I desire to state that I am in thorough sy: 
with the National Good Roads Association and the objects w 
seeks to obtain. The imprevement of the highways of this « 

a close and important bearing upon the great and complex | 
tation problem, and that problem affects the life and meaus 0! 
of every individual. 

No one is more keenly alive to its importance than are the 
are directiy connected with the great branch of- transport: 
ried on over the roads having a steel roadway. We are in 
the improvement of every method and vehicle of transportati: 
have been and are in favor of the improvement of transport 
water. The large sums that the Government puts into the 
ment of waterways, if wisely expended, are a benefit to all th 
and to none more so than to the railroads, and that would be | 
if we had no patriotism and public spirit—and who would deny ! 
railroad manager has not his fair share of these sentiments 
thing that renders easier the handling of raw commoiities an 
factured goods between consumer and producer must benefit t 
transportation industry. 

There can be no water haul so long that at some point (! 
road will not have its share in the delivery and in the com) 
for the hauling of the goods. So the railroads are with 
provement of water communications, and from the great Pana! 
on down through the lesser improvements of like character 
our own borders, conditional, of course, that such means 
munication and transportation—either by river, inland, or « 
including the use of the great canal—-should be subject to t 
supervision and restrictions by both State and national com 5 
as are the great steel transportation interests. 

We approve the expenditure of public moneys for these purp 
with even greater selfish incentive we should be and are in ! 
the improvement of the highways of the land through all th 
able and practicable forms of ‘State and national aid. Over t 
ways of our country are transported the greater proportio! 
those products that mean tonnage for our steel roads. be 
and other raw products come to us from the farms, and t! 
over highways. Back over the same roads must f° the man a 
products that come from the factories and the shops. If t 
of “bad roads” came at the same time all over this country, '' , 
practically paralyze the railroad transportation. 

We have in this country, including main lines, second, thi 
fourth tracks, sidings and. yards, in round numbers, somet! 
340,000 miles of railroads. A large proportion of the business ¢ 
roads comes to them over the highways in the first instances. - 
these public roads there are in this country 2,155,000 miles. ! 
argument in favor of the work which this Good Roads Asso 
seeks to accomplish is the fact that only 1 mile in each 15 
public highways is improved. 


and 


ae 








This Fifth National Good Roads Congress is being held in the 
is of Louisiana, a great Commonwealth, rich in possibilities, 


ke other States, the natural development of its resources is ham- 
y poor roads. Of your 25,000 miles of public highway only a 
y small proportion are improved, and at that you do not suffer 
iparison with many other States. Louisiana needs more im 
| roads. If there is any State that does not need improved roads, 
| not appear upon the latest map of the United States that I have 
ble to find. sy improved road I mean one which has not only 
graded but which has been properly drained and go treated as to 


make it smooth, firm, and durable. 

~ According to accurate statistics it costs 23 cents a ton.a mile for 
the average baul of farm products in this country. The average haul 
for 22 of the principal farm products in this country is 9.4 miles. In 
France, England, and Germany the cost of hauling over common roads 
is a little less than 10 cents per ton per mile. England, however, 


spends sixteen times as much on her common roads per mile as we do 
here in America, and they get results. 
improvement of highways upon a businesslike system would 
; many products which are now without markets because of pro 
! e transportation charges to find an outlet to points of consump 
1d land now distant from transportation would be brought into 
ductive use. If the roads of this country would be used at all times 
in the year the congestion of cars at one period of the year and a great 
surplusage at other times would be eliminated to a large extent, with 
sponding benefit to the railroads and added profit and convenience 
t th shipper and consumer. Two feet of mud in the road is a 
‘differential “ against the prosperity of any community which no Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can remedy. 
rhe roads are willing to pay their just proportion for the improve- 
ment of the highways. The total amount of taxes paid by all the 
in all the States now equals the sum that Is being spent on all 
the highways of the land. 
rhe railroads have been 
alike to reduce their rates. 
vs and their power. 
on the common road 
siness and scientific 


) is 


compelled by competition and by legislation 
They have done so by improvement of their 
The average cost of 23 cents per ton per 
ean only be reduced by the application of 
principles to the construction of the common 


the Government spends millions in demonstrating to the farmer 
methods of producing crops. It should do as much for him 
elpful demonstration of the best methods of economically trans- 
ting these products to the nearest point of transportation by land 


or water. To conserve our crops we must get them to the point of 
consumption peeny and at the least cost, and that can only be done 
r good roads, 
In conclusion I desire to express the hope that your Fifth National 
‘ | Roads Congress May prove very interesting, beneficial, and entirely 
satisfactory and to further express my regrets at being deprived by 


f pressing engagements of being with you. 
Very truly, yours, 





W. L. Ross. 
Mr ArtTuur C. JACKSON, 
President the National Good Roads Association, 
The Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 
/ SPEECH 
OF 
r T x > 1) 
NON. JOHN E. RAKER, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 14, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 25 


_25069) making appropriations for the sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911. 
and for other purposes, 

Mr 


lr. RAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The matter under consideration is the abolish- 
ment of the office of receiver of public moneys for the local 
land offices, and the substitution therefor of a chief clerk for 
the local land offices to be appointed by the Secretary of the 


Interior, which clerk shall receive a salary not exceeding $2,000 
per annum. 

; rhe bill provides that the office of receiver of public moneys 
@ abolished = 


and all powers, duties, penalties, and obliga- 


Hons that are lawfully imposed upon such receiver shall be ex- 
of ‘ed by and imposed upon the register. That instead of the 


© of receiver of public moneys the Secretary of the Interior 
S iuthorized to appoint or designate a chief clerk for the local 
ind offices, who shall receive a salary of not exceeding $2,000 
per annum, providing that the chief clerk will perform the 
eltire duties as required by the register of the office to whom 


he "7 ippointed or by official regulation, and that such clerk 
‘hall, in the absence of the register or in the case of a vacancy 
i the office exercise all the power and perform all duties im- 
pose tipon the register of the land office by law or by official 


regulat 


} 
Shor 


tion, There is no reason given why the office of receiver 
(i be abolished, and that in place of this office the oftice of 
‘ Should be created, save and except the asserted claim of 
Scohomy. This assertion is without foundation, and in fact it 
has not been made to thus appear by the gentlemen who have 


urged this new legislation; nor was it made to 
Who 


the b 


Cler) 
el 


‘ppeared before the Committee on Appropriations having 
ill in charge. 
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From the standpoint of proper administration of the district 
land offices there are many reasons why the office of receiver 
should not be abolished. ‘This office is created by statute, ap 
pointment to be made by the President and contirmed by the 
Senate. The receiver is always selected from the bona fide 
residents of the particular land district for which he receives 
his appointment as receiver. The appointment is made because 
of the fitness and capability of the appointee to perform the 
duties of receiver. He is a man who is acquainted with the 
conditions in the land district for which he is appointed and 
who knows the needs and wants of that district. His duties 
are varied and important. In the absence «* the register he 
performs practically all the duties of that officer as well. In 
the hearings and trials of all contests, which are varied and 
many, and which involve complicated questions of fact as well 
as of law, and the enforcement of the rules of equity, this officer 
participates. He presides in conjunction with the register upon 
all such trials and hearings, and after hearing the evidence and 
after investigation of the law he renders his decision. From 
his knowledge of the territory for which he is appointed he is 
in a position to better grasp the facts and to better understand 
the testimony of the witnesses than a stranger would be. His 
position as judge upon these trials and hearings enable him to 


| Sc2 that not only the strict rules of law and strict enforcement 


of the rules and regulations are carried out, but he is in a posi- 
tion to enforce the rules of equity which are more important to 
the honest desert-land or homestead claimant than a 
and rigid enforcement of the law. 

The judgment of this officer is most important, likewise the 
judgment of the register, and instead of having the opinion and 
judgment of one judge the wisdom of two is obtained. This 
decision has great weight with the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office as well as the Secretary of the Interior, as upon a 
question of conflict of facts the judgment and decision of the 
register and receiver prevails. The same is true of trials before 
the courts, for they have opportunity to the witnesses, 
observe their demeanor upon the stand, and to judge the entire 
matter at first hand. In addition to this the judgment of the 
receiver as well as that of the register is given important con- 
sideration by the Commissioner of the General Land Office as 
well as by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Further and in addition to the foregoing it gives home rule 
to the various land districts in the selection of a man from the 
district rather than to send a man to do this work who is un- 
familiar with the mode and manner of life, the needs and neces- 
sities in a new country, and the personal knowledge that the 
receiver has by virtue of his residence in the district which the 
clerk can not obtain in years and may never obtain before he is 
removed to another district. 

And for these reasons there has been no showing made or no 
reason given why the office of receiver should be abolished and 
that of clerk substituted therefor to the end that the appointee 
may come from a distance. 


technical 


see 


The question of economy seems to have been in the mind of 
the committee in making these recommencations, and it 
been argued before the House that it in the interests 
economy and that a large saving would necessarily be made to 
the Government. In this the sponsors of the bill have entirely 
failed. We most respectfully submit the following: The com- 
pensation fixed by the statutes for the receiver is an annual 
salary of $500. (Sec. 2°37. R. S.) Certain fees and commis 
sions are charged parties who do business with the |! land 
office, and out of these fees and commissions Rt. S.) 
the receiver, including his salary, may receive of ‘h commis- 


has 


is ol 


2a é, 
ocal 
(sec, 22S, 


sions a compensation which shall not in any case exceed the 
aggregate sum of $3,000 per year. (Sec, 2240, KR. 8S.) It will 


be thus seen that the Government, under law, is responsible for 
as salary to the receiver of but S500 as his annual salary, and 
the receiver cbtains ho more the 
office for which fees and commissions are allowed by law, and 
collected from those doing business with the office, and excced 
the amount of the salary as stated. The fees and commissions 


unless business done in 


Is 


thus charged and collected are not a part of revenue collected 
by the Government, but is a charge for those coing business 
with its officers and fixed by law. When business increases t! 

gmount per annum received by the receiver increases accord 
ingly, but in 10 case can exceed the aggregate of $3,000 pet 


year. Whenever the amount of compensation received by the 
receiver exceeds the maximum allowed by law, the excess shall 
be paid into the Treasury as other public moneys. 


Under the proposed bil! the salary to the clerk proposed is to 
be $2.000 per annum. while under the law the receiver receives 
the annual salary of $500. What is received by him over and 
above this amount depends, as stated, upon the work done in 


the office. 
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The amount provided in the bill for registers is $280,000, and 
if the oflice of receiver is not abolished the same amount should 
be included for their salaries and commissions of receivers. In 
other words, these officers receive the same salary and are en- 
titled to the same fees and commissions, in no case to exceed 
$3,000, but regular salary fixed at $500 per year, without fees 





and commissions, which depend upon the amount of work 
done. 

The actual amount paid in 1911 to receivers was $27,447.71. 
There are 105 local land offices, and the salary provided in the 
bill for a clerk for each office would be $210,000, and if the 
amount paid for the next fiscal year would be approximately | 
the same this would make a difference of about $64,000; but 
where is the saving when we turn to the bill and find that 


there is 2n appropriation made for $490,000 contingent expenses | 
of land offices, and among these items we find “ clerk hire”; and 
under this bill and law as it now stands the department can 
put in each land office a clerk to the chief clerk at a 
salary of from $1,000 to $2,000. Many of the clerks have al- 
ready been assigned in previous years, and if it is the purpose 
to expedite business, how it possible for an inexperienced | 
man to take the office of receiver and do the work that he has 
done and is capable of doing at the fixed salary of $2,000? 

It means that in each of the 105 land offices, or the greater 
majority of them, there will be an assistant clerk assigned, and 
if we fix the average of these clerks at $1,200 each we will 
find that it will cost the Government approximately $126,000; 
so, instead of it being a saving to the Government of $101,000, we 
find that the Government will be compelled to pay in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000 by virtue of the change in excess of that | 
now required for the office of receiver. This is a fair deduc- 
tion to be drawn from the hearings had before the committee 
as well as the practices now followed by the Department of 
the Interior. This expense must vary, of course, according to 
the amount of work required in each particular office, but it 
has not been shown orpretended that the receiver was not 
entitled to the compensation paid and that full and efficient 
work was being done by him, not only to the interest of the 
Government but also to the interest of those who are dealing 
with the Government at the various local land offices. 

If it is now necessary to send an assistant to some of the 
more important local land offices, will not the same necessarily 
occur if a chief clerk is provided for instead of a receiver? 
We will then have an appointed chief clerk assuming the duties 
of receiver, receiving a flat salary of $2,000 per annum, and in 
over two-thirds of the offices, if not more, an assistant clerk. 
It can readily be seen from this that this legislation is not nec- 
essary or is it in particular in the interests of economy. It 
abolishes one office and creates another office. In fact, it gives 
rise to the appointment of more clerks. 

Aside from this, this office has been created for many years, 
excellent work has been accomplished, capable and competent 
men from each district land office have been appointed by the 
I’resident and confirmed by the Senate, and there is no valid 
reason at this time, for the change will abolish the system of 
legitimate home rule for that of appointed clerks under the 
service from the city of Washington. 

This legislation a backward instead of a forward move- 
ment and should not be adopted by the House. 

Another reason that this legislation should not be considered 
is that such radical changes, such new and important steps 
should not be brought in on the appropriation bill. These mat- 


assist 


is 








is 


ters should go before the proper committee, there to be 
thrashed out and then presented to the House in the usual | 
manner, to the en@ that the subject might receive due and | 


proper consideration from the House, as other matters of like 
importance. No one is heard before the Committee on Appro- 
priations upon it, no notice is given, there is no thrashing out 
of the questions, no full discussion before the committee, and | 
the matter is brought before the House, where it is almost im- 
possible to get the House’s attention diverted from appropri- | 
ation features of the bill, so that the special, important, and 


new legislation can be considered or is considered upon its 
merits. This of itself should be sufficient to defeat this pro- 
posed legislation, to say nothing about the other objectious 
to it. 


I have received many telegrams and letters from the land 
districts of my district. I will insert the following letters and 
telegrams, which bear directly upon the proposed legislation : 


Joun E. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Oppose bill; reasons too numerous to wire. Letter follows. 
REGISTER AND RECEIVER. 


i 
Eureka, CAu., June 6, 1912. 


i to 
| greater decrease. 


| bill abolishing receiver's office. 
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SUSANVILLE, CaL., June 7, 1972. 


Joun E. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please send me copy bill abolishing office of receiver. 
T. A. Roseperry. 
Sonora, CAu., June 8, 19/2. 
| Joun E. Raker, M. C., 


Washington, D. C.: 


Am advised sundry civil service bill provided abolishing land office 
receivers. If so, same is very detrimental mining interests her: 
reason that when Stockton land office was abolished all work went 
Sacramento, and that office newer caught up since, as no extra 
was allowed them, and Sacramento office has been so swamped 
sometimes two weeks before letter to that office can be answered 
am constantly applying for mining patents and have much dealing y h 
that office and speak advisedly, and instead of abolishing receiver jor r 
clerical force for both register and receiver should be allowed. . 

J. B. Currin. 


0 
p 


} ly 
that 
I 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 8, 1912. 
Jonn E. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 


Has been called to attention of this body that provisions sundry ciyj! 


bill reported to House abolishes office receiver United States land 
Office. Do not believe enacting of such measure is to best interests of 
public. Hope you will use best efforts prevent passage. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SACRAMENTO, 
Scorr F. Ennis, Vice President. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 8, 1912, 
Joun E. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 


In view of marked development and activity in this section of State, 
both agricultural and mining, we believe it inadvisable to change pres- 
ent conditions in local and oflice procedure. Many contested cases 
pending registered ; can not perform duties expediently if receiver's oil 


is abolished. 
J. J. McDOoNALn, 
Secretary Jobbers Association of Sacramcnto 


—_— 


REDDING, CAL., June 7, 1912 
Hon. Jonun E. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 


Officers are five hundred year with fees and commissions, to make 
three thousand or maximum. Report 1910 shows many offices beg 
go under maximum, and current fiscal year will no doubt s 
Land hunger is taking all available land except un- 
tillable Montana or desert, and new homestead law will cause filing l 
proofs at once, so within next couple years main land business in st 
districts will be practically exhausted. Offices showing such «: 
that they cease to be public benefit could be merged in a gene! 
tral office in State and proofs and filings remaining made before 
clerks at various county seats, thus saving expense maintaining 
offices. Under present system of two joint officers the tendenc) 
go more thoroughly into cases and hearings often involving imp 
rich deposit valuable lands or equities, thus safeguarding rights 
government of individual; besides it would be manifest hardship 
large number receivers to be removed from office without noti 
chance to arrange other employment. If change is going to be, tr) i 
have it give a year’s notice and not go into effect until end next 
year, as presidential message suggested that, I believe, and it is + 
hardship to any man depending on salary to be cut off on short 
Appreciating your interest deeply, I am, 

L. L. CARTER 


Receiver, Redding, ‘ 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 7, ! 
Joun E. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 


California Land Title Association, composed of leading abstract and 
title offices of State, protest against abolition of office of rec 
Didn’t place more burdens on register. Much activity here, bot 
tions and contests. Both officers very busy; neither department should 


| be intrusted to clerk. 


Pierce Bosquit, Asstract & TITL! 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 7, 
RAKER, M. C., 

Washington, D. C.: er 
Proposed bill abolishing office of receiver, land _ offices, will re: in 
interminable delays in land-office business ; no real economy will re : 
one officer can’t do the work of the large office like Sacramento, A 
covers extensive district. Hope you will defeat bill. 

Cc. A. SWIZLeR 


Hon. Joun E. 


SUREKA, Cau., June 7, / 


JoHN BE. RAKER. 
Washington, D. C.: so 
Believe that the bill abolishing receivers of land office shi 
pass, as it will be very detrimental to public interests. Pleas iih 
in your power against the measure. a 
Mayor City of Burek 
EvcreKka, Cau., June 7, 
Hon. Jomn E. RAKER, 
Washington, D. C.: P 
We urgently request you to use best endeavors to prevent pass i 


Saving to Government very smc 

; srests would not be as well served. 
public interests wo ot b ag al 
President Humboidt Chamber of Comm: 
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SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 7, 1912. of this office affirmed: 3 reversed de $ W ng 1 
. E. Raker, M. C., | appeal and 3S decisions of is of ‘ 
Washington, D. C.: rhe Sacramento land district extends from | ( \ 1 t 
vears’ experience as register of United States Land Office con- south to Te hama County y tl north ; vd } le | oa 
that the bill before Congress to abolish the office of receiver of | Nevada State line on the east and to th t of the ¢ i 
1ey in land offices should not be passed. | Mountains on the west, | ering al proximate area of ! 
: JoHun D. MAXWAN. fifth of the State of Californ Within i f enti » th 
. mineral mother lode of Cal lia, as Ww 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 7, 1912. ancient river channels, with both \ A ‘ { 
RAKER, familiar. . ; 
shington, D. C.: poe the last three years the é tant 
sh office of receiver land office will practically eliminate | eo ‘' sage = thay 7 e' —_ 
hearings in contested cases. Over hundred cases now pend- mesttannn aaa it aa Ta be it es cn 
ramento district, which contains entire mother lode of Cali- | Qujies imposed upon him at present. and oe 
Register can not perform added work, and change will lead to | pegnonsibilitics be ha ee oe he og ae 
delay to litigants. Hope you will defeat bill. _ His tow tn adi will Se tale cm Semmniin om 
W. A. Gert. |} many courter inquiries, nume us nd i , 
aed applications and status which require his at i 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., June 7, 1912. and it would be beyond the possibility of hun 
in E. Raker, M. C., the cases, review the testimony nd render ad i 
Washington, D. C.: either to himself, the litigants, or the ¢ ern 
lishment of the office of receiver of United States land office _ Any officer who is required to pa judgmen ix 
\ » a detriment to the mining interests of California. } Sin ld not be comp lled to slight his task, or p M y 
A. R. TasBor. | Inagner by reason of arduous duti ina] 1 upon da | ' 
— couscous of his responsibility should haves in and oO} 
PLACERVILLE, CAL., June 11, 1913. | SUPA eo — ae Gheetee anit tan wat be. b ished if he 
i a ae D. OC: | has many other things to think of and perform ime time 
Washington, D. C.: i The work of this office has been performed e regist ind 
do County Board of Trade protests against passage of bill | ceiver, agreeably dividing the duties between th » that one 
office of receiver of land offic Sacramento land district | could give his undivided attention to these contest matters, free fr 
me, embracing this county. Many contests pending and | bother and other things to divert his attention, and pr ily that has 
1e of business. One officer could not handle it without great | peen one of the reasons why this office accomplished s uch work in 
Bill ill advised. Urge defeat. i this regard. A number of these es have “A veral dis to 
MAX MIERSON, Preside nt. try them, and the testimony of ma iy of them has ex led 100,000 
Oscar Fircn, Secretary. words, and instead of the help in this office being curtailed it should 
: . be augmented. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., June 7, 1912. As stated before, if the contested matters were eliminated from the 
J RAKER local land offices, no reason could be advanced against the proposed 
shington, D. C.? change: but as long as the law is as it is, and contested matte re 
lish office receiver land offices would introduce chaos, destroy | required to be heard before the local office, public business will be crip 
t! ney of local land offices, and practically eliminate nisi prius | pled by the proposed change, Aclays will ensue, which will be expensive 
! in contested cases. Register and receiver as trial judges | to litigants, many of whom are without means to withstand prolonged 
l trial work. To cast all on register would lead to interminable | contests with their resultant delays, appeals, etc 
d here can be little saving in money and will be great waste | I can speak only of conditions as they exist in this district; | know 
in Economy which delays justice Is unpardonable extravagance. | nothing of the conditions as they obtain In other land offices In this 
C. E. McLavuGHuin. | State, but I do know that if the change as contemplated in the Dill 
— becomes a law, any economy which might entail by reason of such 
SACRAMENTO, CaL., June 5, 1912. | Change will not be sufficient to recompense the people for the trouble 
Hon. Jonn EB. RaKEr, M. C. and delay which will be caused. 5 7 
, ak , Very respectfully Joun C. I Re r. 
Washington, D. C.: ‘ i - 
w provision sundry civil bill abolishing receivers’ land offices be 7. 
“1? Hope not. Can anything be done here? SACRAMENTO, CAI J 112 
- A. Camiverss. | Hon. Joun E. RAKER, M. C., 
a —_— Washington, D. C. 
a Tee ay Dear Siz: I take this method of protesting against the contemp! at | 
Sacramento, Cal., June 12, 1912. action of the Interior Department in doing away with the office © 
Hon. Joun FB. Raker, M. C., 7 P receiver in the United States land offices, as provided for in the sundry 
Washington, D. C.: civil bill now before the House. : 
oie ' sae : “ i. . , Have served in two departments of the Federal service: First, as a 
h response to your letter of June 5, 1912, in regard to the con- | timber cruiser in the General Land Office and, second, as chiet f 
te ted abolishment of the office of the receiver of public moneys, a3 | status of lands for the fifth district of the Forest Service In tl 
pro iin the sundry civil bill, now under consideration before the | Forest Service my duties involved a very close study of conditions ob 
H of Representatives, and in compliance with your request that I | taining since their inception in the eight land offices In this State and 
W you fully in regard to the change, I have this to say: the one in Nevada. 
esent the office of register and the office of receiver of public | | do protest against the change, for it would work untold hardships 
I are both presidential appointments and subject to confirmation upon the public in many ways. The Federal service is already over 
Senate, the term of each office being four years. burdened with antedated civil-service employees who have long ago out 
duties of the register and receiver are distinct, and neither can | jjyoq their usefulness and for whom no provision has been mad rT 
disc ge the duty of the other in the absence of express authority. | potjrement. They clog the wheels of progress in publ ittet that 
(1st Land Laws, 150, 549.) The register is the custodian of the rec- they are not capable of advancing with modern ids ind tl 
ords d it is upon his certification that entries, applications, etc., | pofhodical methods are not conducive to speedy transaction ¢ 
are wed or rejected. While the register is present the receiver can | }jcinoss. This devolves upon the regist » and ; hea wa + 
ho form the duties imposed by law upon him. This fs also true as | amount of extra labor in the care of records, et nd the needless 
to t egister performing the duties imposed by law upon the receiver, | rechecking of work that should be cared for by the subordinat 
which are the custody of the funds and the issuance of receipts, | In aaa a the register and receiver to properly adjudicate suc 
et | also his duties as special disbursing agent in disbursing funds | matters as come before them, they must be com familiar h 
i Ome under the direction of the Commissioner of the General district with land-oftice practice and procedut and be men of 1 
. flice. ement lecisi e » to fine iem in a cler ou fasbin 
| eiver is bonded to the Government in the sum of $20,000 as Se ion. Are we tot 1 ther a clerk f1 » W g 
public moneys and in the sum of $5,000 as special dis- | “phe register and receiver preside at public-land hearings and render 
gent rhe register is bonded to the Government in the sum | their joint decisions on the testimony introduced. The leci : e 
O00 . J ” . . 
F y . —* | great weight with the department, and it is very essential to the poor 
; ee land office, irrespective of the administrative work of. the | Gevil of a homesteader when pitted against a million-dollar corporation 
g ; department and the financial part required of the receiver, | that he receive a square deal, a speedy hearing, and a just dee , on 
t nisi prius tribunal, the register and receiver having | the merits of the case rather than on the array of counsel his o n- 
! powers vested in them by law, and their duties are not merely | ants may have. That is not altogether possible when the opinion of just 
od re pee are to be exercised within the lines of judicial disere- | (1. overworked official is very apt to conclusive 
’ {9 L. D., 85.) The nee < icials is patent to al who transi pu ! 
contested matters before the Land Department hearings are | me ‘the "here 7 offic with A 5 
y held before the local land office. and the rules of practice | clerks is a thing that should be fought to a finish. I sinc Me 
I 1 procedure similar to that in effect in the civil courts, and | ae will bend your best efforts toward having the provisior n 
sions of the register and receiver are entitled to special con- | 2. m the bill , . . 
. n where the evidence is conflicting (6 L. D., 225, 330, and 660), | an Very truly, yours Crm L. Gin 
. GLp = matters of fact are entitled to special con- . -—s _ 
n { L. D., 135.) = 
es y no valid objection could be urged against the proposed oF THE I 7 
to abolish the office of receiver and place in his stead a bonded Srates I yo 
Whose duties would be to take charge of the finances and be | Eureka, ¢ Tune 
; > direction of the register, if it were not for the many compli- | a 3. O ; 
u a contested matters which are continually being initiated. Hon. Jonny BE. Raxer, M. C., o 
fay 31, 1912, as shown by the monthly report to the Commis- Washington, D. OC. 
~ of the General Land Office, there were pending before this office Str: We beg leave to acknowledge your telegram J 12, 
, vernment cases and 10 private cases; and from June 1, 1909, to | relative to abolishing receivers and substituting a b e¢ 
7 as 12 this office rendered 263 decisions in contested matters, of supplies by the department at Washington, d we thank ly 
12 ‘SO were affirmed and the cases closed by the commissioner: of | advising us in the matter 
a that have been affirmed by the commissioner, 6 are pending Immediately upon its receipt d you a t st 
tl ai and 6 have not been finally closed. Eleven decisions of | such action and stating that reas 0 num i be 
‘ ter and receiver were reversed by the commissioner and closed: | submitted by letter 
= : ms have been reversed by the commissioner, whose decisions In view of the fact that an early adjou ( »bable, 
1 appeal reversed by the Secretary of the Interior and the deci- | and desiring this to reach you in time t t t! djourn- 
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ment, we submit a few reasons why we think the change should not be 
made, and many others could be presented if the time permitted. 

We presume this action is taken as the result of recommendations 
contained in the last and the preceding reports of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office and which you have undoubtedly perused. 

Among the reasons set forth in the report of the commissioner we 
find the following statement: “ Experience has shown that there are 


frequent clashes between the two officers.” 
In answer to that reason we will say that possibly there have been 


cases where that has occurred, but what assurance have we that it will 
not happen where a bonded clerk has been placed in the office? 

This clerk would certainly be under and subject to the authority and 
supervision of the register. Such being the case, is it not possible 
that a clash might occur? In such a case how would the matter be 


settled? The register is appointed by the President, and unless he per- 
formed some act which would authorize the President to remove him 
his conduct of the office could not be questioned, and pending that it 
might be necessary to substitute a new clerk, and during that time the 
business of the office would be delayed and serious inconvenience arise. 

The abolishing of the office of receiver would place upon the register 
the entire work of the office. True, there is placed in the office a 
bonded clerk, but his duties would be simply to keep account of the 
moneys received. This would require the register, in addition to his 


present duties, to carefully examine the books and to report upon their | 


correctness, a duty now placed upon the receiver. 

Under the present regulations a leave of absence may be granted to 
either the register or receiver, but both can not be absent at the same 
time, and in those regulations it says: *‘ The clerk left in charge can 
not be authorized to sign any official papers or documents.” 

Uniess that regulation is changed, what would happen in case the 
register should be called from the office upon business of vital impor- 
tance or be absent on account of sickness? 

As at present, in the absence of the register, there is still left an 
officer who can administer official oaths and transact other matters 
whereby the business of the office can be carried on without any serious 
inconvenience to the public. 

This particular office is not one in which a great number of contested 
matters are brought before it for adjudication, but in some of the 
larger ones which such matters are constantly presented. Under the 
present condition either the register or receiver is qualified to hear the 
matter, thus relieving the other, but in the change as suggested, that 
work would all have to be performed by the register, and as a con- 
sequence the work of the office would be delayed, and thereby cause 
inconvenience to persons desiring to secure titles to their homes. 

There are other reasons which might be given which we think would 
show that the change suggested would not be for the benefit of the 
public service, but in view of the limited time we submit them for your 
consideration. 

Trusting these may receive your consideration, and again thanking 
you for your kindness in the matter, we remain, 

Yours, truly, 
DAVID J. GrrarD, Register. 
GEORGE H. KIMBALL, Receiver, 


THE MORNING UNION, 
Nevada City, Cal., June 7, 1912. 
lion. JOHN E. RAKErR, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear JupGE: I have been informed that the sundry civil bill, as 
reported favorably by the committee to the House of Representatives, 
provides for the abolishing of the receivers in the United States land 
a throughout the country. This would affect eight land offices in 
California. 

I regard this as an ill-timed measure, and upon general principles I 
do not favor it. Aside from political reasons, on the eve of a Demo- 


cratic success, I do not think it a good plan to abolish the office of | 


receiver of the land office. Your experience as an attorney and prac- 
tioner before the land offices would give you a wider knowledge of this 


matter than I possess, and I merely express my opinion to you in 


regard to the proposed legislation. 
With kind personal regards to you and Mr. Shepard, I remain, 
Yours, very truly, 
JO V. SNYDER. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES LAND OPFFICr, 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 7, 1912. 
Tion. Joun E. RAKER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear JupGe: This office is in receipt of your telegram of June 6, 

reading as follows: 

REGISTER AND RECKIVER, 

Los Angeles, Cal.: 


Provisions of present sundry civil bill abolishes office of receiver in 
all land offices and substitutes an appointive clerk from the depart- 
ment at Washington. This law should not be enacted. Send every- 
thing you can upon the subject immediately for use before the House 
showing the impropriety of abolishing receivers, etc. 

JOHN E. RAKER, M. C. 

We desire to thank you for your kindness in having notified us of 
this bill, with the specific provisions of which we are not familiar. 
If the matter has been thoroughly and carefully considered, we believe 
that one executive head of a land office would be preferable to the 
preset system, but if the bill contemplates that the register shall act 
in an administrative and judicial capacity and perform all the duties 
now incumbent on both the register and receiver, with the exception 
of caring for and accounting for the receipts and disbursements of the 
office, we do not consider that it would be a wise measure. If only 
one officer was authorized to administer oatus to applicants, the vol- 
ume of business of this office wouid preclude him from performing any 
other function. It would be absolutely impossible for him to preside 
at contest hearings and it would be equally impossible for him to give 
his personal attention to the correspondence of the office. 

In theory the object to be obtained by this bill is an admirable one, 
but in practice we doubt the efficiency of the proposed enactment. 

For some time past the receiver of this office has contemplated resign- 
ing his office and entering upon the active practice of law, and as a 
consequence the personal equation is entirely eliminated in the above 
statement of our opinion. 


Again thaokirg you for your courtesy in the maiter, we ha, 
honor to be, 
Very sincerely, yours, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
O. R. W. ROBINSON, Recei 


’ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES LAND OFFICE, 
Independence, Cal., June 7, i912 
Hon. JoHn C. Raker, M. C., at 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: We have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your tele 
dated June 6, 1912, requesting us to send what information w, 
have as to why the office of receiver in all local land offices sho! 
be abolished and an appointed clerk from the department substi; 
therein, which said information you desire for use before the Hous 

The only way we could make a report of this kind would be t! 
the head of the department, as by Executive Order No. 1514. lated 
| April 8, 1912, officers and employees are strictly prohibited, eit. 
directly or indirectly, from attempting to secure leg slation or 
fluence pending legislation except through the heads of their res; 
departments. 

We would be pleased to make such a report through the Seer 
| office, but know of no information that would be of real value ty , 
in this matter, though the report of the Commissioner of the Gené 
Land Office for the year 1910, page 6, relative to said change 
prove to be of some interest to you in case you have not seen th 

In case you still desire us to make a report in this matter wo w 
try and do so, but we know of no reason why said change should not 
| be made. 

Regretting that we are unable to give you the desired information, 
we beg to remain, 
Yours, very respectfully, 





ity s 





VALENTINE F. GORMAN, Revgister, 
VIVIAN L. JONES, Receive) 


SUSANVILLE, CAL., June 20, 1912. 
Hon. JOHN E. RAKER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FRIEND RAKER: On yesterday I wrote you in reply to your 
letter of the 13th relative to the abolishing of receivers in United 
States land offices, which was transmitted through the honorable com 
missioner as per late order of the President, in which is given, briefly 
my views based upon near 20 years of experience in the business 

Another matter that would be a material advantage to the service 
would be the appointment of a junior clerk in all local land offices 
| Let it be a baste for their admission to this department through th 
| civil service. This would give some young man in each land distr 
an opportunity, and it would place in the service a lot of young men 
who, from this experience, would be qualified to do efficient work in 
any station in the department. As now, you have a clerk appointed 
from the civil service; he is of comparatively no benefit to tl 
for 60 or 90 days, as most all of them never saw the inside of on 
before, and don't know a township plat from a blank piece of paper. | 
would ask that you give these matters your careful consideratio: 

With kind regards from us all to Mrs. Raker and yourself, | am, 

Yours, very truly, 
T. A. ROSEBE! 


— 


SUSANVILLE, CAL., June 18, / 


> 


Hon. JoHN E. RAKER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


| My Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of the 13th inst., and my 
reply thereto by wire, as to abolishing the office of receivers in Ur 

| States land offices, this is a matter that has been recommended 
honorable commissioner in his reports for a number of years pass 

As stated in my telegram to you, with “one head,” and he t 
full control of his district, I am satisfied that three persons W! 
complish as much as five will under the present system; not !\ 
many mistakes would be made; the expense would be much less 
“fraud” would soon be a matter of the past. ; 

The land court recommended by the honorable commissioner 
| certainly become a law, and it appears to me that the time 
when a fee should be charged for all matters filed in United 
lend offices, including the register’s certificate, and these all to go 





States 


the Government, and the salary of the register and receiver ot! 
clerk to be fixed one. Roe 
Yours, very respectfully, T. A. ROSEBFREY. 





The Law’s Delays. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 11, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 22591) to amend an act entitled “An act to cov’. 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, 
March 3, 1911. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: It bas been suggested that this bill (the ‘ iy! : 
contempt bill) is in the interest of the labor leaders. : = 

inclined to think it is more in the interest of the labor Inwy"' 


/ 


tas | 


|The bill can not be satisfactory to labor or labor int: aor 
| because labor is law-abiding, and this bill relates exc weed 


| to procedure in contempt cases where the character ©! 


























































offense is such as to constitute a crime. It would not even 
an to the Gompers-Mitchell contempt case, in which the 
he sentence imposed by Justice Wright has occasioned 

) nt. 
; \part from its effect upon the courts, the bill is an invitation 
to vicious or the unscrupulous to resort to dilatory methods 
If enacted into law, it will promote the 


in | proceedings. 
law's delays and put the plain people who are obliged to seek 
the tection of the courts to a very great disadvantage in 
utest with those who are more resourceful than them- 

pport «f this belief, I cite that section of the bill which 
fixes the punishment of anyone found guilty by a jury of the 
contempt complained of. “In no case,” says section 268 B, 
ws he fine to be paid to the United States exceed * * * 
the sum of $1,000, nor shall said punishment exceed the term of 
nths.” ° 

EASY FOR THE RICH MALEFACTOR. 

If the president of a hundred-million-dollar corporation was 
found to be in contempt for refusing to produce books which 
wo develop fraudulent and watered stock transactions, he 
would doubtless consider this $1,000 fine a soft and easy pun- 
ishment. In such a case it is difficult to see where labor would 
derive any advantage from the bill. 

| the laymen’s point of view—for this is distinctly a law- 


yer's bill—it would seem that many other cases might arise in 
which it would be worth the defendant’s while to defy the order 
of the court as proposed in the bill and to accept the invitation 
to engage skillful lawyers to hunt for a jury and delay pro- 
ceedings. 

Suppose, for instance, the receiver of a national bank were 


ordered by court to make an aceounting of funds which he was 
used of appropriating to his own use. Being in possession 
of the funds and able to employ lawyers, the receiver defies the 
‘and, in effect, demands the right to take the court before 

1 jury. When under such a system will the poor depositors of 
e bank get their money? And after all costs and fees have 
been extracted, how much will be left for distribution? 

Or suppose the court having jurisdiction orders a trustee or 
guardian to aecount for the estate of minor children, and the 
trustee or guardian, haVing looted the estate, says he does not 
have to obey the order and demands that the proceeding be 

red to some other tribunal. Who pays the lawyers’ 
the minor children whose money is thus employed 


them ? 
se upon complaint of one man, whose person or prop- 
s threatened in such manner as to “ constitute a criminal 
ec,” the court issues an order to prevent the commission of 
Shall the court itself be haled before a jury to de- 
ht to enforce the law? And meanwhile 
' the injured party whose life and property are jeopar- 
\nd to what expense is he put to protect his own? 
MUCH LAW FOR THE LAYMAN, 
tly, Mr. Speaker, whatever good the bill is intended 
rcome by the perplexity and the circumlocution that 
result from its enactment into law. The layman of to-day 
s ' to believe there is more law now than the actual 
‘s of justice and fair dealing warrant. We are beset 
hand by laws and technicalities until it is almost 
to labor or to do business without the assistance 
yer. Instead of complicating legislation, we should 
simplify it. Instead of sending people to the courts 
lread that time, money, and reputation may be lost in 
t to obtain justice, we should give them the assurance 
s will be speedily determined and that the advantage 
rest with those who are the most resourceful or best 
y the lawyers. We certainly should not so frame our 
to give the evil-minded person reason to believe that 
commit crime or threaten to do so, and then defy the 
it undertake to restrain him. Judges may have erred 
instances in the past, and they may err again, as all 
man are apt to err, but it is questionable whether 
errors, past or prospective, justify the overthrow of 
ver now vested in the courts which makes justice en- 
e and effective. 
from the note of defiance of judicial authority, which 
heralds, it wholly overshoots the mark if it is intended 
labor. A eareful reading of its text applied to the 
conditions which now hold between man and man 
no other conclusion, as I view the matter, than that 
the dilatory and expensive system proposed, the poor man 
d to the rich and the powerful, and he who has the price 
biy for legal acumen will outwit and outmaneuver his op- 
who is less fortunate. 


Too 


\ 


— 
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Duty te Fulfill Preelection Promises and Platforms. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER 


, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or Represenrtartives, 
Monday, July 15, 1912. 
Mr. RAKER said: 
Mr. Speaker: I believe it is but proper and right for me at 


this time to say a few words upon the important question of 
the duty of those who seek to represent the people of this great 
Nation or any branch of it, as well as one of the sovereign 
States, to fully carry out their preelection promises and plat- 
form. The promises made by a man when seeking to obtain 
the suffrage of the people for any office within their gift should 
not be lightly made, and when made should not be broken. He 
should be at all times ready and willing to let the public know, 
as near as he can, his position upon public questions and mat- 
ters of public concern. When thus made they should be con- 
sidered as a moral and legal pledge between the public and 
himself, binding upon him and to be truly and fully executed. 

[ have heretofore acted upon and tried to fulfill such prom- 
ises and shall continue to do so in the future. One who violates 
his preelection promises and platform is not entitled to the sup- 
port of any constituency. He is a poor and faithless public 
servant. He has obtained a high position by fraud and decep- 
tion if he takes any other course. His title to the office would 
be obtained and held by committing an offense, while not pun- 
ishable by any known law yet enacted, though grossly guilty 
under the moral code. Though his conviction is not always had, 
it most generally follows when he next appears before the people 
for their judgment. While not certain of 


So condemnation in 
the past, in the future it will be, because the people are taking 
a closer inventory of their public servants and are now more 


fully appreciating their rights and the means with 
can execute them. 

There can be no moral or legal excuse for a wan 
ment of preelection pledges. 

I made promises to the people of the first (now second) con- 
gressional district two years ago. TI promises have 
observed and executed by me to the fullest extent of my knowl- 
edge, power, and ability. 


which they 


ose 


heen 


















The promises and platform upon which I was elected to this 
Congress are made a part of this statement, likewise some of 
the things in which I have participated as a Member of S 
House, and my future promises and pledges to the ¢ fornia 
people, in particular those of the second congressional district. 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES 
Position taken by John E. Raker on important questions i ed in the 
issue before the people on behalf of t t 

When a candidate for Congress in 1910 I prepared a state it 
explaining my position on the important questions fa * the 
voters at that election to be held in November of that year. 
That statement is as follows: 

| i i rnment should 1iot be msine set ff f 
corporations. It must be the peoy ( i 
in all departments according to tl J 3 
to all, special privi s to non 

“The people must rule” is the living issue which f in 
all public questions now «nde ‘ ion 

That Such is the primary issue has | » pert y Che 
course of national legislation in ft! pas hows f 

| power by the “ machine” has emphasized the fac t tt | e do 
pot rule. ‘This is wrong. thi irpat po J i 

| of the Government by the corporations and tri 1 « ‘ 
of the corporations and trusts the Government: id ¢ as 

| this exists, st so long will the people be deprived of their rights. 

I am therefore in favor of 

1. A progressive, honest, and economical Government. 

2. An end of all official graft 

3. An honest revision of the tariff downward 

$. A fair and equitable banking and currency law ( it 
central bank controlled by Wall Street) 

5. Conservation of ovr natural national and State resoure : 
progressive upbuilding policy, honestly and economically ut 
we control our natural resources and use them now 
but still centrol them so the future use of them y¥ ’ j 1e 
people of this Nation—keep them from the hands of t f 

6. Controlling the trusts and preventing monop 

7. Reciprocity for a progressive purpose, and not 

8. A genuine control of railroads, freight and 

9 A just and genuine control of railway discrimination between 
cities and towns. 

10. Controlling overcapitalization of stocks and bonds of railroads 


and of industrial monopolies. 
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11. Physical valuation of railways as a basis of fair rates and fare. 

12 A parcels post, and a genuine postal savings bank act, and that 
it be constituted so as to keep the deposited money in the community 
where ft* is established. 

13. Proper control of the gigantic gambling in stocks and bonds and 
in egricultural products. 

14. A progressive inheritance tax on Jarge and gigantic estates and 

1 Income tax 

lo. Permanent system of development of our national waterways 
nd of national good roads. 

16. A national law for publication of campaign funds before all 
elector and a sound corrupt-practices act. 

ia. .3 tion of United States Senators by direct vote of the people, 
and an amendment of the Constitution of the United States for such 
purposk 

1s. Congres providing its own rules, and that the Speaker should 
rot be the ruler of the House, but that the House itself should rule, to 
the end that honest, just, and proper legislation may be enacted. 

19. Honest, fair, just, and proper legislation on behalf of labor; labor 
must be dealt with in a spirit of fairness 

20. An exclusion law, excluding from the United States and Terri- 
tories all Asiatics, except certified merchants, students, and travelers. 

There are many questions presented in the above. I have thus stated 
them so there can be no misunderstanding as to my position on the 
important questions now confronting the people of this Nation. 

It is true that those now demanding the principal attention of our 
people are: Corporation control of our elections, monopoly of our neces- 
saries of life, domination by special-privilege corporations of our legisla- 
tion, and conservation of our national resources. 

[| believe in individual and national success and prosperity. Merit 
should be rewarded. I have no quarrel with corporations. They are 
necessary and should be encouraged for the purpose for which they are 
formed. Corporations being formed for the purpose of serving the gen- 
eral welfare should not partake of the free man’s political rights. It is 


no part of their business to run the Government or to attempt to run it; 
and when 
and should 


The 


he stopped. 
Aldrich-Payne tariff law is a violation of the first principles of 
this Government. It is so arranged that it gives to the already 
wealthy and takes from the needy. It should be revised and revised 
downward. The beneficiaries of the tariff should not be given this task. 

Progressive constructive legislation should be had at all times, and lL 
am unalterably opposed to “ obstructive’’ or ‘ destructive ”’ legislation, 
just because it is * obstructive’’ or * destructive.” 

If elected I would deem it my duty to do the best within me for the 
entire Nation When I could be of special service to this State or to 
my district, it would be one of my pleasures, if within my power so 
to do, if not in conflict with duties to the Nation. No task would be 
too burdensome to thus perform: for this district or the State or any part 
of the State 

‘The rivers and harbors of this district and State need material im- 

provement and special care and attention, and the National Government 
uld be prompt and liberal for such common good. 
We have no desert lands in this State when water is applied. With 
an abundance of water going to waste and not restrained and an empire of 
land lying idle, every effort should be made to put the water on the 
land and utilize it. This can and should be done. No man is doing 
his whole duty unless he bénds his energy to that end. 

I am opposed to the system of which Cannon or Cannonism is but 
a representative—a symbol. No man who holds the views of parlia- 
mentary procedure or national policy of Cannon should be Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

And I would consider that I held a commission 
of this district to vote against anv man of such views, and if elected 
would vote for a Speaker who is in favor of the House providing its 
own rules and methods of procedure, which should be free from domina- 
tion by its Speaker 

The will of the people would be my guide. This 
of the people, for the people, and by the people. 
trusted 

I have no special claim upon 
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from the people 


is a 


the people of this district for their 


suffrage I have no “ax” to grind. Having an abiding faith in our 
institutions and form of government and holding the views I do, I 


would consider it a high privilege and right to participate in its affairs, 
believing that I would not abuse the confidence of this people. Having 
been a resident of this district for 30 years, I feel I know their wants 
and needs. 

‘he matters and things here presented are for the purpose of making 
my position clear to the public, with a firm belief in the same, and with 
a free and full promise to carry the same into effect as far as it may 
be in my power and ability so to do. 
tAKER. 


JOUN FE, 
ALTURAS, CAL., August 3/, 1910. 

My work as your Representative in Congress, and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, will show that I have labored earnestly and 
hard to carry out these principles. I have accordingly worked 
and voted for the legislation that had for its objects and pur- 
poses the fulfillment of my pledge to the people and the enact- 
iment of the same into law. 

1. Much progressive legislation has passed the House for 
which I worked and voted. Such legislation has been efficient, 
nlong economic lines, progressive, and constructive. 

2. The rules of the House of Representatives have been re- 
vised so as to give to the Representatives of the American 
people freedom of speech and of action in introducing, propos- 
ing, and defending progressive and remedial legislation. 

3. Bills have been passed for the relief of the people and the 
development of the country. 

4. There has been an bonest effort to revise the tariff taxes 
downward in favor of the masses, and thus to reduce the high 
cost of living. 

5. There has been proposed an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution providing for the election of the United States Senators 
by direct vete of the people. 

G. Arizona and New Mexico 
Union as sovereign States. 


have been admitted into the 


they do, they are stepping beyond their legitimate functions | 


Government 
The people can be 
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7. A law has been passed requiring the publicity of campaign 
expenses both before and after election, and fixing a limit op 
campaign expenses of the United States Senators and Repre. 
sentatives. ae 

8. A bill to prevent the abuse of the use of the writ of jp. 
junction has been passed. 

9. A law establishing an eight-hour day for workmen on al] 
national public works has been secured. 

10. A resolution which forced the President to take immediate 
steps to abrogate the Russian treaty was passed. 

11. The great supply bills passed by the House lessened the 
waste and extravagance and reduced the amount of expenses 
of the Government by many millions of dollars. 

12. The three-year homestead law was passed and is pow 
a law. 

13. Laws were passed giving relief to desert-land claimants 
and to homestead claimants under the Government reclamition 
projects. 

14. A law creating and establishing a child’s bureau was 
secured. 

15. The phosphate bil! was passed. 

16. The law establishing the Bureau of Mines was amended 
and passed, to the end that this bureau might have ample and 
sufficient power to extend its operations, particularly in meta! 
liferous mining. This affects the great Rocky Mountain and 

*acifiec coast mining States. 

17. The Panama Canal bill passed the House exempting fro: 
tolls all American ships engaged in coastwise trade pa 
through the Panama Canal, and prohibiting the use of the 
Panama Canal by ships owned or controlled by railroad ca: 
riers engaged in transportation competition with the cana! 

18. The excise-tax bill has passed the House. 

19. The bill providing for national post (good) roads, the 
publication of the names of ail owners of all newspape 
together with their stockholders and indications in said papers 
as to the author of all newspaper articles, and a partial par 
post was passed. 

20. A bill granting home rule to the Territory of Alaska. 

21. A pension bill has passed the House and is now a 
which is a better recognition of the soldier than before give 

22. Trial by jury in contempt cases, when alleged to |x 
mitted without the view of the court, is now pending and \ 
pass the House. 

23. Bills suppressing the pernicious practice of gambling 
agricultural products are now pending before the House «and 
will be passed. 

24. The various planks of that splendid progressive plat! 
adopted at Baltimore on June 29, 1912, will be carried out 
enacted into laws. For the enactment into laws of 


ssing 


s 


ol 
progressive policies I will earnestly and diligently labor. 

25. A bill providing for workmen’s compensation is | 
Congress and will pass. 

There are many important measures now pending in Congre: 
which are intended to give the people of the Nation more pr 
gressive and better laws. In fact, every principle enumerated 
has received much earnest and careful attention and cousidera- 
tion by the House. Many of them have become laws of the 
land, others have passed the House and now await tlie 
tion of the Senate, while others have passed both the [louse 


and the Senate and have been vetoed by the President. Many 
others are before the committees of the House, and those tha! 
relieve the American citizens of the unjust burdens of ti\ 


tion, reduce the high cost of living, control the trusts 
prevent monopoly, and, being just and wise measures, \' 
ceive the consideration and sanction of the House. 

In this great constructive work of the House I 
deavored to do my part, and have voted according to my bes 
conscience to carry out what I promised I would do, if elect 
and have striven to advance the course of justice and ris! 

I am in favor of more liberal laws, rules, and regulati: 
miners; have given this most vital and important subj: 
sonal consideration. Miners and the mining interests «rs! 
the right to obtain and must get just and fair treatment. 

I am for conservation of our national and State reseure 
What I said two years ago in my statement is hereby reaitir 
I am against the destruction of those resources. Siice ! 
election two years ago I have, in and out of Congress, work 
for progressive and true conservation. - 

The proper handling of our public lands and coal anc oll 
lands, here and in Alaska, and the proper use, control, 10 = 
velopment of our water, water rights, and power sites have been 
given and will continue to be given every consideration ‘ 

Under my statement of two years ago (No. 20), that I was in 
favor of an exclusion law, excluding from the United Stites 
its Territories all Asiatics except certified merchants, students 
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doctors, and travelers, I have introduced a bill (H. R. 13500) 
which fully carries out this pledge. This bill is comprehensive 
and just and contains proper restrictions, and so forth. I have 
and shall continue to give this bill my best efforts and feel 
that eventually it will receive the approval of Congress. This 
is a big and important question, and of necessity takes much 
care, labor, and time. This I will unswervingly continue to give. 

I realize that it is quite hard to do much until after one has 
had some little experience, but, notwithstanding this fact, I 
have been “on the job,” and voted and answered roll calls at 
all times, which will be borne out by the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I have given personal attention to the work before the various 
committees and have succeeded in assisting and securing much 
legislation that was necessary. With more experience I know 
I could do better. 

There is much progressive legislation needed. I would like 
to assist in this work, and, if I have been reasonably faithful 
in the past, with what experience I have had as your present 
Representative, with your approval I can and do unhesitatingly 
say that my work in the future will be to better carry out the 
statement of principles and work for the enactment of laws that 
will keep and run this great Government for its 95,000,000 
of people and not for a favored few—the interests or the trusts. 
My sympathies are with the people. I am one of them, a humble 
worker in the ranks. I stand for advancement all along the 
line. The people should be permitted to have a full voice and 
say in this Government of theirs. I stand for progressive legis- 
lation, both State and national, to that end. 

You generally know whether or not I have given proper care 
and attention to the interests of the people of the district. 
No letter has been left unanswered and no inquiry passed by 
unnoticed and without care and attention 

My attention has been given, maybe not always properly and 
wisely, but anyway the best that could be given and done. I 
have endeavored to do as your Representative what I promised 


I would do when seeking this responsible and honorable posi- | 
How well I have done this, you must be | 


tion at your hands. 
the judge. My conscience knows that I have faithfully and 
truly striven to accomplish it. 
future. Many needs and wants of this district and State have 
been impressed upon me by personal contact and knowledge and 
by individuals as well as by the newspapers. Some of the many 
requirements are set out ‘n this statement, and these and all 
other just and progressive principles will 
efforts, 

if my past course, work, and conduct have been such that you 
can reasonably approve them, considering the inexperience, the 
principles that I have and do stand for and those that have 
been carried out and enacted into laws, then I most respectfully 
request that you give me an opportunity to use this experience 
for more and better work and better results. 

The approval of my work as your Representative in Congress 
is therefore earnestly solicited. 





The Administration’s Antitrust Reeord. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 15, 1912. 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an 
address by Hon. George W. Wickersham, Attorney General of 
the United States, delivered at Milwaukee, Wis., as follows: 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S ANTITRUST RECORD. 
ADDRESS BY GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES, MILWAUKEE, WIS., FEBRUARY 19, 1912. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act of July 2, 1890, was enacted 
by a Republican Congress in an effort to effectively check the 
crowth of business combinations which threatened the destruc- 
ton of the cardinal principle of our American institutions, 
ys equality of opportunity to all under the protection of 
aw, 

Senator Edmunds, in an article published in the North 
Ainerican Review for December, 1911, has described the thoughts 
iid intentions of those who framed and procured the enact- 
miept of that law. They nearly unanimously agreed, he says— 


that to secure freedom and equality and protection for the commerce 
that the Constitution had authorized Congress to regulate, the safest and 


HON. 


This will be my promise for the | 


receive my best | 


| which resulted, 
| President Cleveland’s term), in a decision upholding the law as 
| applicable to a combination of railroad companies formed for 











surest way was to denounce the disturbance of it in the simplest and all- 
embracing terms, without qualification or exception; fair play and 
justice for all, favors for none. 

The broad and just policy of the framers of the Constitution— 


He says— 
was to provide for the protection of trade and commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and monopolies thereof, etc., 
against evils that had afflicted the people in the experience of civilized 
mankind in hydraheaded forms. 

And, he adds, the Judiciary Committee believed that the well- 
known principles guiding the courts in the application and con- 
struction of statutes would lead them to give the words of 
the act a beneficiai and remedial interpretation, rather than an 
injurious and technical one, hurtful to any honest trade, as well 
as out of harmony with the beneficent spirit and policy of the 
whole act. 

During the three years of the administration of President 
Harrison remaining after the passage of this act, four civil 
suits and three criminal prosecutions were brought under it. 
Only two of these were of general importance. The one a 
the Sugar Trust, known as the Knight case (156 U. 


guinst 
mm, 2), 


| was not tried until after the expiration of Mr. Harrison's ad- 


ministration. During President Cleveland’s second administra- 
tion it resulted in a decision adverse to the United States, 
which was affirmed by the Supreme Court in an opinion from 
which Justice Harlan dissented, setting forth in his dissent 
with his customary vigor, a construction of the statute which 
is substantially the same as that adopted by the court in 1911 
in the decisions of the suits against the Standard Oil and the 
Tobacco combinations. 

The other important proceeding brought under President Har- 
rison was a suit against the Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 
in March, 1897 (just after the expiration of 


the purpose of controlling rates of transportation in interstate 
commerce, 

During Mr. Cleveland’s administration five civil suits and 
two criminal presecutions were brought under the act. One of 
the former involved substantially the same question, in a some- 
what different form, as that presented in the suit against the 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association. This was a suit against 
the Joint Traffic Association, which was decided in favor of the 
Government in the lower court, and during President McKinley's 
administration was argued and decided in the Supreme Court — 
also in favor of the Government. Another case of importance 
was the suit against the Addyston Pipe & Steel Co., which was 
instituted in December, 1896, and decided adversely to the 
Government during Mr. Cleveland’s administration; was up 
pealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals in the Sixth Circuit, and 
there argued and decided in favor of the Government during the 
administration of President McKinley (Judge William H. Taft 
writing the opinion), and during the same administration wa 
taken on appeal to the Supreme Court, where the latter decision 
was affirmed. 

This case gave to the antitrust law its first comprehensive 
application to the then widely prevalent forms of combinations 
between manufacturers to suppress competition among them- 
selves and to choke off all outside competition. Judge Taft's 
opinion was adopted in its entire scope by the Supreme Court. 
The evidence in the case showed that all of the manufacturers 
of sewer pipe in a considerable number of States had combined 
together, and when any city, county, or other public works re- 
quired the use of sewer pipe, and proposals were called for, 
these manufacturers got together and agreed among themselves 
who should have the contract; the only genuine bid put in 
would be that of the concern thus designated to receive it, the 
others interposing fictitious bids'so arranged as to y 
secure the contract to the one agreed upon. The whole pi 
pose of the combination was to prevent any real competition 
tween the parties to the agreement in some 36 cities respecting 
the manufacture ard sale of cast-iron pipe, and to put the pu 
chasers and consumers of pipe in the district within which the 
members of the combination operated entirely at the mercy of 
this combination. The court held that the whole agreement was 
in plain violation of the Sherman law, and that the defendants 
must be enjoined from taking any action pursuant to it. 

The first proceeding brought under the act during the admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt was the suit against the North- 
ern Securities Co., in which Attorney General Knox secured a 
decision of far-reaching importance, holding that a combina- 
tion to control two parallel and competing lines of interstate 
railroad by means of the acquisition of a majority of the capital 
stock of each, and the placing of the same in a holding corpora- 
tion whose stock was issued in exchange was an unlawful com- 
bination in restraint of trade and would be enjoined under the 
Sherman law. To the plea that competition between the two 
railroads had not yet been affected, the court answered that the 
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power to control or destroy that competition at will, acquired 
through the Securities Co., was sufficient to establish a contract 
or combination in restraint of interstate trade and commerce. 

During the seven and one-half years of Mr. Roosevelt's ad- 
ministration 44 proceedings in all were brought under this act— 
18 civil suits, 25 criminal indictments, and 1 proceeding by 
seizure of property, in course of transportation from one State 


to another, alleged to be owned by an illegal combination in 
restraint of trade. Of these, a civil suit against Swift & Co. 
(beef packers of Chicago) resulted in a decision in the Su- 


preme Court, rendered January 30, 1905, which affirmed an in- 
junction granted by the lower court, framed for the purpose of 
restraining defendants from carrying out an unlawful con- 
spiracy between themselves and various railway companies to 
suppress competition and to obtain a monopoly in the purchase 
of livestock and the selling of dressed meats. Criminal! indict- 
ments brought against the same defendants and others en- 
gaged in the same business and alleged to be parties to the same 
conspiracy resulted in the indictments being quashed by the 
circuit court upon a plea of immunity based upon a showing 
that in securing the indictment the Government bad made use 
of information furnished to the Bureau of Corporations under 
such circumstances that the court held the defendants were 
protected from haying it used against them as evidence in a 
criminal proceeding. 

An indictment against the MacAndrews & Forbes Co. and 
others, as constituting an unlawful trust in licorice and licorice 
paste, used in the manufacture of tobacco, resulted in the very 
extraordinary conclusion in the circuit court in New York of 
the conviction of two of the corporations indicted, and the ac- 
quittal of the officers of the corporations who had exercised the 
practical control over them in the performance of the acts for 
which the corporations were convicted. 

An indictment against the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. and 
others in Tennessee was quashed on a plea in abatement. A 
civil suit against the American Tobacco Co. and others in New 
York resulted in a decree in favor of the Government against 
certain of the defendants, and the dismissal of the bill by the 
circuit court against the individual defendants and the British 
corporations engaged in the combination. Of the 44 proceedings 
brought, S$ civil suits resulted in decrees for the Government, 
4 criminal prosecutions in verdicts of guilty, in 6 the defend- 
ants interposed pleas of guilty, 2 were quashed on pleas in 
abatement or in bar, 5 dismissed, and verdicts were rendered 
for the defendants in 8 cases. Sixteen cases, civil and criminal, 
were pending when the Taft administration came in, one of 
which, to wit, the proceeding against the American Tobacco 
Co., was on appeal to the Supreme Court. 

The Republican platform of 1908 referred to the prosecution 





of illegal trusts and monopolies as among the great accomplish- 
ments of the Roosevelt administration, and declared that the 
Sherman antitrust law had been a wholesome instrument for 
good in the hands of a wise and fearless administration. 

Mr. Taft, in his speech of acceptance of the nominatiou for 
the Presidency, pledged himself to the enforcement of this law 

The judges of the circuit court in the Tobacco case had dif- 
fered in their views of the construction of the law, one of them 
giving to it a literal interpretation, which, if adopted by the 
Supreme Court, would have made. its enforcement impossible. 
He interpreted the language of the statute, in the light of the 
opinions of some of the justices of the Supreme Court in pre- 
vious cases, to mean that any agreement which in any way, 
however slight, should operate to interfere with or restrain com- 
petition in interstate commerce was condemned by the act, and 


that no matter what the result. upon commerce, if competition | 


was in any respect impeded, the condemnation of the statute 
must be applied. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Taft expressed his opinion 
that no such construction was ever in the contemplation of the 
framers of the statute and his belief that the Supreme Court 
would so hold, and that if it did not so hold the statute should 
be amended. 

The state of the law at the beginning of the present adminis- 
tration was, therefore, that the act had been held applicable to 
ailroad companies as well as to other corporations and indi- 
viduals; that combinations of dealers in commodities the sub- 


selves, fix prices, and exclude others from entering the field of 
competition with them and all other contracts or combinations 
among particular dealers in a commodity. where the direct and 


competition between themselves and others, so that the parties 
to the contract or combination might obtain increased prices 
for themselves, amounted to a restraint of trade in the com- 





modity. even though contracts to buy such commodity at the | 
enhanced price were continually -being made; that it was not 


enough that the mere tendency of the provisions of the contract 
should be to restrain competition, but that where its direct ang 
immediate effect was such restraint upon that kind of trade or 
commerce which is interstate the statute applied; that com- 
binations formed for the purpose of controlling prices by de 
stroying the opportunity of buyers and sellers to deal with each 
other upon the basis of fair, open, free competition are against 
common right and constitute crimes  gainst the public. 

At this tine—March, 1909—it is safe to say that every intelli- 
gent lawyer, and every person who sought to ascertain the re| 
state of the law, must have known that agreements in the form 
of pools between competing manufacturers and dealers, fixing 
prices, controlling the amount of business which each might do, 
providing for fictitious bids through agreements among the 
prospective competitors to so arrange their bidding that an 
agreed person would have to receive the award, and combing 
tions of competitive railroads by means of stock-holding corpo- 
rations were condemned by the act. 

The questions remaining open were, first, how effective the 
act was to reach the great aggregations of formerly competitive 
producers and dealers, individual and corporate, who, through 
intereorporate stock holding, mergers, consolidations, and other- 
wise, had acquired so great a control over a particular tine of 
industry as to enable them to dominate it and to exclude or ad- 
mit competition as they might choose upon their own terms; 
and, secondly, whether that construction cf the law was cor- 
rect which had been given to it by some of the judges in the 
circuit court in New York in the Tobacco case, and in the opin- 
ion of some of the justices of the Supreme Court in other cases, 
to the effect that any combination, etc., which in any respect 
operated to restrain to any degree a preexisting competition in 
interstate commerce wus necessarily condemned by the act 

During the present administration these questions have been 
pushed to authoritative and ultimate decision. In the tliree 
years since the inauguration of President Taft all of the 16 
eauses left pending by the last administration have been dis- 
posed of except 2, which have been argued and submitted in 
the Supreme Court of the United States and are now awaiting 
decision, 2 now on the docket of that court, shortly to be 
reached for argument, and the suit against the Powder Trust, 
in which an interlocutory decision was rendered by the cir- 
euit court in Delaware in June, 1911, in favor of the Govern- 
ment and against the defendants and which is about to be 
brought before the circuit court for final decree. Of the re- 
maining causes, the Standard Oil case was argued early during 
the present administration in the cireuit court and decided in 
favor of the Government, was taken to the Supreme Court ou 
appeal, and, after two arguments in that court, decided en- 
tirely in favor of the Government. The Tobacco case was ‘\\ 
argued in the Supreme Court, and a decision rendered revers- 
ing that of the circuit court and awarding a comprehensive ( 
cree in favor of the Government, under which that great 
bination has been disintegrated into 14 separate and distinct 
companies, under circumstances and conditions which 
effectively prevent a continuance of monopolistic conditious 

A suit brought to enjoin the merger of the New York, Sc 
Haven & Hartford Railroad with the Boston & Maine Railroad 
was dismissed after the State of Massachusetts had pa 1 


» 
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| legislation expressly providing for this merger under |)! 


sions designed to protect the public interests; and in vic\ 
the clear proof that the railroad systems of the respective «« 
panies were supplementary and contributing to each ollie! 
rather than competitive and that the union under one mai 
ment was in furtherance of no restraint of trade. 

During the present administration, up to February 1, 22 
suits have been brought and 40 criminal indictments ! 
under the Sherman law, making in all 62 proceedings, civ! 
criminal. In the criminal prosecutions demurrers were 
tained to 4 indictments; pleas of nolo contendere (the eq 
lent to a plea of guilty) entertained to 11 indictments, inve'y- 
ing 80 or more defendants; in 1 case defendant plead gully; 
8 out of 12 defendants were convicted on one indictment 
trial by jury, and their conviction aflirmed by the cow! 
appeals; and 13 criminal prosecutions are pending. In ‘le 
suits judgment was rendered for the Government in 1; 


oo 


| the defendants have submitted voluntarily to comprele! 
ject of interstate conimerce to suppress competition among them- | 


decrees granting the relief sought by the Government; 2 ' 
dismissed; and 16 are now pending. 
Investigations by the department have resulted in disco\«' 


| the existence of very many forms of combinations to co! 
immediate effect of the contract or combination was to destroy | 


and restrain commerce among the States and with foreis' 
tions, which completely justify the wisdom of the framers 
the Sherman law in dealing with the subject in such )! 
comprehensive language that no form of device which rv- 
in unduly restraining the current of trade and commerce :)) 
the States or with foreign nations, or in the unfair moliopo' 
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tion of such commerce in any line, or in the attainment ol eenatineaien: (3) retailing, and (4) consumer; that by means 
power to control a vast proportion of any particular business | of written and verbal agreements, adopting resolutions in con 
will ~nd to destroy or permit competition as it may seem | ventions, by-laws, constitutions, and interchange of corre- 


the interests of the possessors of that power, can escape the 
condemnation of the statute. 

\ brief review of the nature of the cases brought during the 
present administration will best illustrate the value to the whole 
people of the existence, and the necessity for the enforcement, 
of this law in the protection of that equality of opportunity 
which is declared by the platform of the Republican Party to 
be the right of every American. 

‘he first proceeding brought was an indictment against some 
of the officers and agents of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
for conspiring to secure control of the stock of a Pennsylvania 

irporation which was about to engage in the manufacture of 
sugar on a large scale, and which, by reason of this conspiracy, 
was prevented from so doing; this prevention continuing down 
to the time of the finding of the indictment, although affirma- 
tive action of the defendants at any time might have released 
the restraint and permitted the business to be set under way. 
A yaluable decision was secured from the Supreme Court in 
that case to the effect that where the purpose of a conspiracy 
a continuing one, resulting in a continued restraint upon 
interstate commerce, the statute of limitations does not begin 
to run until the restraint is ended. 

Other forms of violation of the act struck at by the different 
proceedings had are (1) conspiracies to monopolize all the 
interstate and foreign commerce in any particular line by 
acquiring control of competing corporations through stock 
ownership in a holding company, or otherwise, and thus ac- 
quiring & power over an entire industry so dominant as sub- 
stantially to put the industry entirely at the mercy of the 
combination. In this class are included the suits brought 
against the American Sugar Refining Co. and its subsidiary 
companies, and that against the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary companies. 

(2) Agreements between producers of foodstuffs, fixing prices, 
aml dividing business among themselves in agreed proportions, 
thus destroying all competition between them. The indictments 
against members of the Swift, Armour, and Morris corporations, 
now on trial in Chicago, were based on the charge of combina- 
tions of that character. Of the same nature were the charges 
upon which an indictment was found and a bill in equity 
brought against the National Packing Co. in the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, which preceded the indictment of the different 
members of the great packing concerns. A demurrer to the 
indictment was sustained by Judge Landis, and was followed 
by a further investigation and a more comprehensive indict- 
ment of the individuals now on trial, and the bill in equity 
was dismissed by my direction when the defendants sought to 
use it as a means of obtaining delay in the prosecution of the 
criminal case. 
in the suit against the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, in which the defendants, after some negotiation, vol- 
untarily submitted to a decree enjoining them from entering 
into and carrying out agreements not to sell to any buyer not 
i member of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
and not listed in a book published by the association contain- 
ing an official list of the wholesale grocers within certain 
aca and enjoining them from publishing or circulating such 

Ist, ete, 


ce 


is 


This case is one of a number of similar cases, in some of 
Which the attendant circumstances show more distinctly in- 
tentional and viciously unfair trade than in others. ‘These 
‘igreements seemed to have for their principal purpose 
Preventing of retail dealers from purchasing the goods in 
Which they deal directly from the manufacturer and the com- 


belling of them to buy from the middleman or jobber. Such 
usreements were condemned by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Montague v. Lowry (193 U. S., 
eos 


) as early as the year 1903, and every lawyer has known, 
every merchant who has consulted counsel must have 


as 


‘visions of the Sherman Act. 


le 
pre 
su 








The same character of agreement was involved | 


the | 


‘irned, that such agreements are absolutely contrary to the | 
. Nevertheless we have found | 
4 agreements among the wholesale grocers, among the lum- | 


ber dealers, and even among the publishers of magazines and | 


} - of . - . 7 . . 
other periodicals. We have a scries of five proceedings against 


various associations of lumber Cealers instituted for the pur- 
bese of relieving that industry from the artificial restraints 
Imposed upon it by the various lumber trade associations 
m ough the country. These associations, of which there are 
at ‘cast nine in different parts of the country, are made up 
of retail lumber dealers. The evidence collected by the de- 
Di rimhent seems to show that they have divided the lumber 


by ordered classifications into (1) manufacturing, (2) 





| 


| which 


spondence this classification has been established for the pur- 
pose of eliminating competition—except as between local retail 
yards—for the benefit of the contractor, thus forcing the con 
sumer to buy at retail prices from regularly established yards, 
regardless of the amount required, and also to purchase lumber 
from the retail merchant in his vicinity, when, but for the 
unlawful combination, he could buy from another dealer in 
another State at reduced prices; also to prevent him from 
buying lumber from any wholesale dealer, and to prevent any 
wholesale dealer from selling to anyone falling within the 
classification of consumer. This combination appears to have 
been carried out, and to have accomplished its purpose through 
blacklisting and arrangements preventing members of the 
wholesale association from selling to dealers who do not meet 
the requirements of the retail association. 

(3) Then there have been proceedings against a number of 
ordinary crude pooling arrangements of the kind that we 
formerly very prevalent in this country. For instance, 9 in 
dictments found in New York against 83 persons engaged in 
the wire industry were based upon agreements between sub 
stantially all of the manufacturers in the country of certain 
kinds of wire, whereby they organized themselves into asso- 
ciations, pooled their business end divided it on an agreed 
percentage basis, appointed a supervisor to conduct the opera- 
tions of the pool, put a deposit in his hands of a sum of money 
to be applied in payment of fines and penalties in case any 
member violated the provisions of the pool agreement, and 
where anyone exceeded his agreed percentage of the business 
made good to the other members the excess, and established 
and maintained a fixed schedule of prices at which alone they 
sold. The operation of these pools continued until a very 
recent date, and the grand jury- in New York found no difli- 
culty in indicting the various defendants who engaged in them. 
Almost all of them have interposed pleas of nolo contendere, 


and have been fined in amounts averaging $1,000 each, except 


that the defendant, who was supervisor of the pool, was fined 
$45,000. 

(4) The prosecution of a number of individuals who under- 
took to corner all the free cotton remaining of the crop of 1908, 
thereby so greatly enhancing the price to the spinners as to 
prevent a number of them from buying at all, and thus restrain- 
ing interstate commerce, is now before the Supreme Court on 
appeal from a decision of the circuit court in New York sus- 
taining a demurrer to the indictment, upon the ground that, 
while such pools are undoubtedly unlawful at common law snd 
immoral, the case did not present a direct restraint on interstate 
commerce. 

(5) One of the rankest cases of combination in restraint of 
trade presented was that of the manufacturers of hand-blown 
window Practically all of the manufacturers—S3 in 
number, manufacturing 98 per cent of this product—entered into 
eontracts with a company constituted for the purpose, whereby 
each producer agreed to sell his entire output of hand-blown 
glass to this company and not to sell to any other person or 
corporation, by means of which the entire market in that com- 
modity was controlled and the price was increased within a year 
upward of 100 per cent. The indictment of these defendants 
was met by pleas of nolo contendere, which were accepted by 
the circuit court in Pittsburgh, and fines imposed; since which 
the agreements have been abandoned and the business restored 
to its former basis, which was followed by a substantial reduc- 
tion in price. 

(6) One form of excluding competition and restraining trade 
seems to have met with favor in certain quarters has 
been to use the rights of a patentee over a patented article as a 
basis for controlling the entire business with which the patented 
article may be connected far beyond the limits of the lawful 
monopoly granted by the Government to a patentee. The first 
ease to involve this question was that of the manufacturers of 
electric lamps, where a purchaser of patented varieties of elec 
tric lamps found it impossible to buy unless he would agree also 
to purchase from the same vendor or association of vendors 
other electric lamps upon which there were no existing pzxtents. 
After a careful investigation of this subject a suit was brought 
in the United States circuit court in Ohio against the General 
Electric Co. and others, which resulted in the defendants sub- 
mitting to a decree whereby certain agreements under which 
this business had been controlled were terminated, and the de- 
fendants were specifically enjoined from attempting by agree- 
ment to fix the price at which lamps purchased from them 
should be resold, and from making the purchase of patented 
articles from them conditioned upon the purchaser agreeing to 


glass. 
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purchase unpatented articles only from them, and from, in any 
other of a variety of methods specified in the decree, attempting 
to use their patent rights as a means of extending an undue 
control over the trade in unpatented articles, and from a variety 
of other unfair methods of dealing. 

This decree establishes a precedent of great value in re 
straining attempts to use patent rights as a means of unduly 
extending contro! over an industry. The defendants in that 
case frankly met the objections of the Government and suc- 
cessfully endeavored to modify their practices and their agree- 
ments to meet the legitimate demands of the Government as 


formulated in the bill filed by it in the United States court. | 


They were the first large manufacturers to respond to the Goy- 
with its demands. 


(the so-called Bathtub Trust), which resulted in a decree in 
favor of the Government by the circuit court in the fourth cir- 
cuit in October last, was based upon agreements between the 
defendants under which certain patents were assigned to an 
agreed transferee, the defendants having previously agreed 
upon a system of licenses whereby each should receive from 
such transferee a license to manufacture under these patents, 
upon terms and conditions by which all competition between the 
defendants in enameled ware used in household bathrooms, 
etc., amounting to about S85 per cent of the entire product, was 
suppressed and eliminated, and uniform prices and terms of 
sale fixed and established, as well as a uniform method of sell- 
ing products to jobbers, under written contracts whereby each 
jobber was compelled to sell at certain fixed resale prices, with 
the result that the combination not only controlled prices at 
which they sold to jobbers, but the retail price to be paid by 
the ultimate consumer. This was effected by a method of 
keeping the members of the combination advised of the amounts 
of their respective output, dividing the United States into cer- 
tain territorial zones, and by a system of contracts restricting 
each jobber to making sales only within the zone to which he 
was accredited, thus largely and unreasonably increasing the 
prices at which the product was sold to jobbers, and in the same 
degree the prices exacted of retail buyers. The decree ren- 
dered by the circuit court sustains the Government’s conten- 
tions and the opinion of Judge Rose is the most important 
judicial expression thus far secured from any court on the sub- 
ject of restraints of trade in patented articles. The rule is 
there enunciated “that a patent does not give the right to a 
patentee to sell indulgences to violate the law of the land.” 
The defendants in this civil suit were also indicted in the 
United States court in the eastern district of Michigan for the 
offenses which formed the basis of the civil suit and are now 
actually on trial for the same. 

Another case involving the unlawful extension of the power 
of the patentees was furnished by the case of the United Shoe 
Machinery Co., in New England. 

Very many complaints against that company and its methods 
led to an investigation by a grand jury in Boston, resulting in 
the finding of indictments against a number of the officers of 
the company for violation of the Sherman law, and this was fol- 
lowed by the filing of a petition in equity on the civil side of 
the court, which suit is now pending. The case involves the 
validity of a complicated series of agreements known as “ tying 
agreements,” under which the company requires any shoe munu- 
facturer who desires to use any machine or implement manu- 
factured by it and useful in connection with shoemaking to 
lease it under leases containing restrictive provisions binding 
for the full term of 17 years from the date of the agreement, 
irrespective of the date of the expiration of the patent, and 
under which the lessee further agrees to use the machine or 
device so leased only in connection with other machinery manu- 
factured and leased by the United Co. in every case where 
that company manufactures the machine. So that, in effect, a 
manufacturer of shoes finds it impossible to secure any piece of 
machinery manufactured by the United Co. unless he agrees 
to lease from it, on terms and conditions prescribed by it, 
every other piece of machinery necessary or useful in the manu- 
facture of shoes which he may need which is manufactured by 
the United Co. The legality of these provisions is involved in 
the civil suit. while the legality of the monopoly secured by 
the use of such agreements, as well as of the other acts set 
forth in the indictment, is involved in the criminal prosecnu- 
tion. 

(7) The case of United States v. Steers and others was an in- 
dictment secured in Kentucky under unusual circumstances. It 
ig. often said that one wrong leads to another. The control 

the American tobacco combination over the price of leaf 
resulted in the fixing of prices at less than the producers of 


| tobacco in Kentucky thought reasonable. They 


| bination of sellers. They procured the passage of a State 





theren; n 


| formed a society of tobacco growers for the purpose of .; 
trolling the sale of all the tobacco of certain types grown in the 


State, and thus met the combination of purchasers with a , 
in Kentucky legalizing their combination. But not content , 
the power acquired by voluntary association they undertoo| 
prevent, by force and violence, the sale of leaf tobacco by f.; 
ers who were not willing to withhold it from the marke: 


| sell only when and as permitted by the association. H 


arose what was called “ night riding.” Bodies of armed. »: 
men would ride up to the house of a planter who had not 


| formed to the rules of the association and would either 
ernment’s suit, not by defense, but by a candid effort to comply | him out and whip him or burn his barn and his aceumy 
| stock of leaf tobacco, by those methods discouraging any «; 


The suit against the Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. | to break the control of the association. In this particuiar 


complaint was made to the United States authorities t) 
some cases tobacco delivered to the agent of a railroad for ; 


| ment into another State had been taken forcibly away ani 
| shipment thus prevented. These charges were investigated 
| grand jury in Kentucky and 12 individuals indicted for cv 





| ing to prevent an interstate shipment of tobacco by a farme 


Dry Ridge, Ky., and thus unlawfully conspiring to rest 
interstate commerce, in violation of the Sherman law. Kich 
of these defendants were convicted on trial by a jury i: 
United States circuit court and were sentenced to pay 
aggregating $3,500; they appealed from the judgment of « 
tion to the circuit court of appeals in the sixth circuit, wi: 
the judgment was recently affirmed. 

(8) A civil suit was brought in New York against the | 
lishers of a large number of the standard magazines, to ¢ 
the operation of certain agreements under which, by wu: 
taking that no one of them would sell any of his publicati 
except through the agencies and on the terms prescribed i: , 
agreements, which involved fixing the price at which the vre- 
tailers should resell to their customers, competition among them 
was destroyed, and the public compelled to buy, whether of 
subscription agencies or from retail dealers, at prices and on 
terms fixed by the combination. 

(9) A somewhat unusual suit was brought in May, 1910. to 
restrain the trunk lines of railroad in the western Classification 
territory, from putting into effect increased tariffs upon a very 
large number of commodities on the eve of the enactment by 
Congress of legislation vesting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with power to investigate a proposed increase in rates 
before it takes effect, so that the people should not be compelled 
to pay increased rates of freight for freight transportation pend- 
ing an inquiry as to the reasonableness and justness of the pro- 
posed increase, in cases where the commission is satisfie:! | 
prima facie, there is a reasonable doubt as to the justice of 1) 
advance. The circumstances under which this particular 
crease was agreed upon by the railroad companies, in 
opinion of the law officers of the Government, took it out of 
the ordinary system of rate making, and justified a resort [9 
the Sherman law to protect the public from the arbitrary action 
of the carriers, which, if unchecked, would have compelled the 
people to pay increased rates during the period they were | 
investigation. After the enactment of the commerce act © 
June 25, 1910, which extended the power of the Interstate Con 
merce Commission over the subject, the bill was dismissed !)y | 
Government, and subsequent investigation by the commissio 
resulted in the finding by it that the proposed increase \ 
warranted and should not be made, thus completely j's 
ing the action of the Government in intervening when «) 
it did. 

(10) The civil suit brought against the Hamburg-Ame! 
Steamship Co. and others, in New York, involves the ques! 
whether or not the United States is powerless in the face 
combination of virtually all the trans-Atlantic steams!!! 
authorized by the law of the Buropean countries where ! 
of them are domiciled, whereby substantially the entire )"s- 
ness of transportation by steam vessel across the Nort!) \° 
lantic is pooled, rates and prices are fixed by the pooling ‘> 
ation, and all competition in rates and terms of shipment s"'l 
pressed. The representatives of some of these foreign linc 
somewhat cynically expressed their belief that our ‘ 
ment is powerless in the face of this combination. They: 
that some of the American agents might be subject to ( 
ment and punishment, individually, within the United <''''* 
but they maintain that the association, which is valid tne 
European countries where organized, can not be reached 
process of American courts. 

One of the most valuable contributions by the Supren: 
to the enforcement of this law was the adjudication 
Tobacco case that, if necessary, unusual remedies w' 
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invoked to carry out its provisions; and I have no doubt that 
if the Government shall establish on the trial of this case on its 
merits the facts averred in the petition, which the circuit court 
on the hearing of a demurrer has held to be sufficient to make 
eut a case of unlawful restraint of foreign commerce, some 
way will be found to enforce a respect of the laws of this 
country even by the owners of foreign steamship companies who 
ts ports. It is undoubtedly true that the United States is 
handicapped by an inefficient and extraordinary legislative 
policy which has resulted in driving its merchant marine from 
the sea and compelling its ocean-borne commerce to be carried 
in foreign bottoms. Perhaps no more useful office could be per- 
formed by the Department of Justice than to focus the attention 
of the people upon the lamentable absence of an American 
merchant marine, and the great need of legislation to aid in the 
upbuilding of an American merchant marine, through the en- 
forcement of a Gecree in this case. The Republican platform | 
of 1908S declared that— 

Ww 


nse 


adhere to the Republican doctrine of encouragement to American | 
ng and urge such legislation as will revive the sama 
| 


e of the country, so essential to national defense, the enlarge- 
f foreign trade, and the industrial prosperity of our own people. 





ment 0 

There was a time when our flag was to be seen in every 
foreign port, and when American ships carried the greater part 
of the ocean-b orne commerce of the world. If foreign steamship 
lines using our ports can defy the laws we have made to protect 
people agsinst unfair restraints of trade because we must 
use their ships or cease exporting our products, it is high time 
our Congress set about the enactment of legislation to make 
possible the reestablishment of our Gown merchant marine, so 
that American shipping once more takes its place in the front 
rank of the world’s commerce. 

I have pointed out with some detail the questions involved in 
these various proceedings, civil and criminal, in order that it 
be made clear that they all involve zome variety of the same 
iffense, namely, the effort to secure and retain control over 
business by methods which are always unfair—sometimes un- 
fair to the participants themselves, or some of them; always 
unfair to outside competitors and always unfair to the public 
in general. One and all of them involve the effort, more or less 
subtle, more or less brutal, on the part of a limited number of 
men to control as nearly as may be an entire industry or the 
entire business in a particular part of the country for their own 
benefit, and to destroy that equality of opportunity in others 
which is the birthright of every American. These were the 
evils to meet which the Sherman law was enacted, and the en- 
forcement of that law by the present administration has been 
directed particularly against that sort of unfair dealing which, 
when known and understood, is condemned by all right-minded 
men; but which, working in darkness, cloaked under forms of 
law and surrounded with the mantle of respectability, is not so 
readily understood. 

It is those who are interested in this method of doing busi- 
ness who have raised the clamor against the enforcement of 
the Sherman law; who have read in the active, vigilant prosecu- 
tion of that law under President Taft the doom of their prac- 
tices, and who, threatened with the loss of illicit gain, seek to 
liscredit both the law that condemns them and the Executive 
that brings them to execution. That great Republican Senator 
who was principally instrumental in the framing of the law, in 
his remarkable contribution to its history, says: 

The expansion of business of every sort and the dangerous combina- 
‘ons that have attempted (in many instances too successfully) to 

the business of the country into their own hands, to crush out 
nd useful competition, and so dominate and monopolize the in- 
‘tries and trade of the Republic have been so great that the result 
innatural and unequal distribution of wealth and power which 
‘perience of centuries has shown to be among the great evils that 
itization and true progress. ‘The act of 1890 was designed and 
) check and, so far as possible, prevent these great and grow- 
‘tg evils. But, like all laws enacted to punish and prevent selfish dis- 
mance of social order and equal rights, the act would fall into in- 
tous desuetude without the vigilant and persistent exertions of 
executive department, for, of course, the courts can not act without 
properly brought before them. 
_ Under the wise, patriotic, and efficient administration of Wil- 
‘am Howard Taft, the vigilant and persistent exertion of the 
“secutive department in the enforcement of this law has never 
Sacker ed nor failed. If the people understand and approve, as 
“ey will and must, with what splendid courage and single- 
nitdedness that great patriot has directed the impartial en- 
“Fcement of this law, they will continue him in his high office 
“ne r work out the problem of squaring business practice 
: le laws of the land as to make impossible for the future 
© recurrence of those abuses which in the past have threatened 


the stability of our institutions through the unchecked a 
of combined wealth. 
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to 


The American Commonwealth and its Relations the 


East and West. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. HENRY, 
OF TEXAS, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July i6, 1912. 


Mr. HENRY of Texas said: 

Mr. Speaker: I ask unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp an address by Dr. Hannis Taylor, former minister 
to Spain, on the subject of the American Commonwealth and 
its Relations to the East 


and West. I will state that it is a 
very short address, but a very valuable one on present con- 
ditions, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 


asks unanimous consent to print in the Recorp 
Dr. Hannis Taylor. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
remember the other day that the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia gave notice that the would hereafter object to any 
request for unanimous consent to extend remarks in the Recorp 
for the purpose of injecting political material. I to 
if this is a political matter? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. 


an address by 


rise ask 
I will say to the gentleman that it 
is not. It is a very scholarly discussion of the subject. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request 
gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
The address is as follows: 2 
THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH AND Irs RELATIONS TO THE EAST AND 


of the 


WEST. 
[An address delivered by Hannis Taylor, LL. D., former minister to 
Soain, lecturer on international law and foreign relations of the 
United States and history of constitutional government in George- 


town~University School of Law, at the forty-first annual commence- 
ment of the Georgetown University School of Law, at the National 
Theater, June 4, 1912.] 


TUE 
Never since the earthquake known as the French Revolution 
has the entire fabric of civilization been so shaken as it 
day by protests that challenge the authority of every existing 
institution, social, ethical, political. The most potent of the 
underlying causes of this great unrest is embedded in the vast 
world movement from individualism to collectivism now em- 
bracing America as well as Europe. The beginnings of that 
movement are a part of the history of the new industrial system 
which, after a long period of preparatory growth, began to 
reach its culminating point with the inventions and technical 
improvements, with the application of steam, and the rise of 
the factory system in England toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. Through the results of that industrial revolution large 
aggregations of capital have so applied the competition of the 
large industry as to crush out the small capitalists and to organ- 
ize the working producers as an army of wage laborers in vast 
factories and workshops. 
THE NEW 


GREAT UNREST. 


is to- 


INDUSTRIALISM AND CORPORATIONS. 

When the new industrialism reached these shores it 
limitless domain, teeming with every form of undevelo 
wealth, which promised fresh conquests and a wider career. 
From the outset groups of capitalists, eager to appropriate every 
fruitful triumph of physical science, organized 
generally with special privileges, which beeame the efficient 
instruments of all great undertakings. As early as 1819 the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the Dartmouth College 
case, gave such security to corporate capital as it had never 
before enjoyed in any land. With such privileges and such 
opportunities American corporations, while rapidly developing 
the country, have grown to such vast proportions as to command 
revenues and resources such as few ancient states ever enjoved. 
Often their budgets are larger than those of the Commonwea!ths 
by which they were created, while by their commands they direct 
the movements of armies of men, control intercommunication, 
and destroy competition in the buying and selling of the very 
necessities of life. 

DEMOCRACY AND SOVEREIGN POWER. 

In order to deal effectively with such conditions, under which 
the control of daily subsistence and the means of transportation 
have passed to the financiers, organized in trusts and corpora- 
tions, the American people have resolved to discard their old 


found a 


rex] 


corporations, 
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drexud of governmental 
been 


power. In the place of that dread has 
substituted the conviction that as all governments, State 
nd Federal, are creatures of the people, it should not fear 
to use them as instruments. After more than a century of 
profound distrust of itself the disenthralled American democ- 

cy is at last becoming conscious of its sovereign powers. By 
the spread of the direct primary system it-is ascertaining its 
own will, in order that it may be applied by direct legislation, 
State and Federal, to all the probiems to be solved. Let us not 
deceive ourselves as to what those problems really are. From 
the adoption of the Constitution down to the Civil War the 
problems that engrossed the statesmen of this country were dis- 
tiuctly political. The nature of the Constitution itself, the 
organization of governmental machinery, the reorganization of 
parties for the control of that machinery, the rights of nullifica- 
tion and secession, the constitutional right to perpetuate and 
extend slavery were all questions distinctly political. Out of 
the transition from individualism to collectivism, from slavery 


its 


to freedom, from an epoch of political development to one of | 


material development, has arisen since the Civil War a set of 
new problems distinctly economic. Chief among them are those 
involved in the struggle now going on of the masses against 
the power of combined money and of private monopoly exer- 
cised by groups of men incorporated in joint-stock companies 
or by small coteries of very rich men acting in trust com- 
binations. . 

GROWING GREATNESS OF 


THE PACIFIC. 


During the half century or more in which we have been bat- 
{ling with such complex economic problems inherited from 
western Europe a new world has come into existence in 
East, with which we are now entering into intimate and fruit- 
ful relations. In 1850 that new world of which I speak might 
have been defined to be the entire expanse of land and sea 
lying between the west banks of the Mississippi and the shores 
of China and Japan. As late as 1852 the vast expanse of ter- 
ritory between the Mississippi and the Pacific was almost an 
unknown land. 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Texas, and California. Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia contained only a few scat- 
tered settlements and trading stations, from which there were 
practically no exports but furs, while Mexico, Central America, 
and the Pacific States of South America, then recently eman- 
cipated from Spain, were still hampered by internal dissentions 
and the traditionally incompetent commercial methods of the 
old Spanish colonial system. 

The uncertain movements of the whaling ships around Cape 
Horn were almost the only means of communication between 
Honolulu and the outside world; the Australian colonies were 
upon the threshhold of their career, giving only a slight sug- 
gestion of the mighty development of wealth soon to come; 
China had very recently been forced to open a few of her ports 
for foreign commerce; while Japan, still a sealed mystery, rig- 
orously excluded foreigners, and made it a capital offense for 
any native to leave the country. Not until 1857-58 were the 

*three ports of Nagasaki, Kanagawa, and Hakodaki opened to 
foreigners. Except when adventurous traders intruded for the 
purpose of obtaining a few furs in exchange for fire water and 
trinkets, Alaska and the Siberian coast of Asia were in the 
undisturbed possession of the seal and the Eskimo. 

MR. SEWARD’S PROPHETIC FORECAST. 

At that juncture when steamships were still a curiosity in 
many ports of the Pacific, when there were no railroad tracks 
or telegraph lines west of the Mississippi, when trade, com- 
merce, and shipping in that quarter were meager indeed, a 
great American statesman pronounced in the Senate of the 
United States an oration which, considered as a prophecy, stands 
almost without a parallel in the history of American eloquence. 
When on July 29, 1852, a motion was made to proceed to the 
consideration of a bill authorizing the exploration of the courses 
of navigation used by vessels proceeding to and from China, 


William H. Seward, of New York, said that the settlement of | 


the Pacific coast was still in a state of sheer infancy, despite 
the fact that steady streams of emigration were then flowing 
thither from every State eastward of the Rocky Mountains, 
from Australia, from the South American States, from Europe, 
and from Asia. That movement, he said, was not a sudden or 
accidental one, but one for which men and nature had been 
preparing for nearly 400 years. During all that time mer- 
chants and princes had been seeking how they could reach, 
cheaply and expeditiously, the East, that intercourse and com- 
merce might be established between its ancient nations and the 
newer ones of the West. To those objects De Gama, Columbus, 
Vespucci, Cabot, Hudson, and other navigators had devoted their 
talents, their labors, and their lives. Thus with the eyes of a 
seer he beheld the most sublime spectacle in the history of 





the | 
| eal 


The only States then organized within it were | 
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humanity—the reunion of the two civilizations which after ha y- 
ing parted on the plains of Asia thousands of years before, aq 
after traveling ever afterwards in opposite directions around 
the world, met and mingled again on the coasts and islands of 
the Pacific. Mastered and overcome by the great event. he 
exclaimed, “‘ Who does not see that every year hereafter Enyyo 
pean commerce, European politics, European thought, and Eypo- 
pean activity, although actually becoming more intimate. yw; 


nevertheless ultimately sink in importance, while the Pacitie 
Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast regions beyond, w|! 
become the chief theater of events in the world’s great lx 
after.” 


OUR PLACE AS AN ARBITRATING POWER. 


In this brief and imperfect way I have attempted to set before 
you, gentlemen of the graduating class, the relations in which 
the American Commonwealth stands, on the one hand. to the 
unrestful millions of western Europe groaning beneath the 
weight of oppressive military establishments, and on the other. 
to the awakening hordes of the Orient struggling to break the 
bonds of servitude to the past forged by time and custom. Uy 
oppressed by such impediments that weigh so heavily upon our 
fellow men in the East and West, we stand to-day midway be- 
tween the two as the great arbitrating power into whose l);\)\s 
destiny seems to have committed the citadel of modern ciyiliza- 
tion. Our ability to hold that citadel must depend above every- 
thing else upon the preservation of the wonderful Constitution 
that has made our unparalleled national development possil)lc 

SUBSTRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION—THE STATES 

The substructure of the American Constitution is the Stites, 
which are the outcome of a thousand years of unbroken po 
evolution. The 13 scattered communities that fringed our 
Atlantic seaboard toward the close of the eighteenth cen! 
were born, not made. 


uryv 
The typical English State in Americ; is 


| simply a reproduction of the mother State in Britain, we call 


England, with the modifications resulting from a new envyiron- 
ment that rejected nobility, feudality, and kingship. The mother 


State was the outcome of the Teutonic migration from the tmain- 
land that began about the middle of the fifth century and ended 
During the thousand years tlt 

l 


with the close of the sixth. 
intervened between the beginning of the seventh century an 
the beginning of the seventeenth that mother State in Britai 
we call England, developed the peculiar system of customary 
and constitutional law that underlies our civilization. Just «as 
England was the outcome of the Teutonic migration from the 
mainland to Britain, so our 13 original Commonwealths were 
the outcome of the Anglo-Saxon migration from Britain to our 
Atlantic seaboard. Darwin once said that the last migration, 
which gave birth to the American Commonwealth, was probobly 
tie most important single event in the history of civilizativ 
our FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

If the typical English States in America were born, not ma 
it is equally true that the two Federal Constitutions whic! 
united such States were made, not born. The Federal pri 
did not and does not exist in the British Isles. American 
eralism is the product of our physical geography. Cou! 


FIRST 


| within the narrow and impassable bounds of an island w 


became the manifest destiny of the heptarchic States in Bril 


| advancing in the path of political aggregation, to coales 


the formation of a single consolidated kingdom. Situat: 
the shores of an almost boundless continent, it became th 
fest destiny of the English States in America, advancing 
path of political confederation, to unite in the flexible | 
a Federal Union capable of almost unlimited expansion. 

In the making of our first Federal Constitution An 
statesmen developed no originality whatever. Of the his! 
Greek federalism, as written by the hand of Polybios, the) 
practically nothing. The only federal governments wit! \ 
the fathers were really familiar were those that had grow 
between the Low Dutch communities at the mouth 0! 
Rhine, and between the High Dutch communities in the 
tains of Switzerland and upon the plains of German) 
know for certain that the Articles of Confederation 
servile copy of the constitutions, if such they may be ca ed 
the seven united provinces of the Netherlands and of the Sw! 
Confederation. Dr. Franklin, who made the first draft I 
first Federal Constitution, simply constructed a conte ter 
on the old plan with the entire Federal power vested auc “ 
fused in a one-chamber assembly—the Continental! Consres> 
that could only deal through the requisition system W'!! 
States, which retained the entire taxing power. All the wor’ 
knows how our first Federal Constitution went to wreck |) [°° 
storm and stress of the War of the Revolution. At its close '"" 
French ambassador reported that it had practically disapje."™ 
The only cohesive tie that then bound the victorious Sti'°> to- 
gether was a man, and that man was Washington. 


} 
e 
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OUR SECOND FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 





Washington did far more than any other one man to bring | 


suit the making of our second Federal Constitution under 
which we now live. Tocqueville said long ago that the existing 
Constitution is based “upon a wholly novel theory which may 
nsidered a great discovery in modern political science.” 
fhat great discovery or invention made possible the creation 
of an entirely new type of federal government with power to 
taxes of its own, with the power to regulate trade between 

the States, and with the power to maintain its own courts. It 


s appears that the vital questions involved in the making | 


( e new Constitution of 1787 were primarily financial and 
commercial. Does it strike you as very strange that the over- 
shadowing financial and commercial problems that were press- 
for solution at the close of the War of the Revolution should 
e been solved by a man who, at that epoch, was our greatest 
‘ical economist and financicr? Madison tells us that as 
arly as 1781 Pelatiah, Webster, who may be called the Ameri- 
ean Adam Smith of that day, declared in one of his financial 
essiys that a “ Continental Congress” should be called for the 
purpose of making an entirely new Federal Constitution. On 
February 16, 1788, that bold innovator published at Philadel- 


phia, as his invention, in a pamphlet of 47 pages, the wholly 
novel theory of federal government now embodied in the ex- 


isting Constitution of the Unitea States. An original copy of 
that epoch-making document is on file in the Library of Con- 
gress, and may be inspected by any of you any day. 


it is fascinating to trace in its brilliant paragraphs the mental | 
processes through which the path breaker solved the problem of | 
problems before him. His first and fundamental contention was 
that it was possible to construct, without a precedent in history, | 
‘ f-executing Federal Government with the independent 
power of taxation. Such a Government, he said, must be a regcu- 
larly organized Government, and, in order to make it so, he 


proposed to split the aggregate of Federal power vested in the 


Continental Congress into three departments—executive, legis- 
] . and judicial. No Federal Government had ever been so 
divided in the world’s history. After that great step had been 
taken, he first organized the executive department, consisting of 


President surrounded by a Cabinet council. 
a Federal assembly with two chambers instead of one, such a 
Fed 
In tha 
the United States. Finally he outlined the existing system of 
Federal courts, headed by one Supreme Court with original and 
ippellate jurisdiction. 

When that point was reached the inventor seems to have been 
startled by the aspect of his new creation. In order to deprive 
t of the power to do harm, he said that it must be a Government 
of strictly limited powers, the residuum of power to be retained 
by the States. Then it was that he exclaimed, “ May Almighty 
direct my pen in this arduous discussion.” The new 
self-sustaining Federal system thus constructed operated for the 
first time in the world’s history directly on individuals instead 
of upon States as corporations. 

FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1787. 
et us never forget that it was the Federal Convention of 
it transformed Pelatiah Webster’s dream into a reality. 
all has been said, the fact remains that the master 
lers who transformed, under the most @ifficult circumstances 

e, the dream of the great architect into a working system 


wisdom 


But |] 


of government achieved a result just as remarkable as the in- 
Vention itself. The philosophers, statesmen, jurists, warriors, 


‘ienced men of affairs who composed the august assembly 
that met at Philadelphia in 1787 may be compared as to genius 
eirning with the master spirits of any age. No assembly 
l—it numbered only 55 delegates—was ever dominated by 

iny men of the highest order. They need not strut in bor- 
wed plumes. They need no fame that belongs to another. 
st ardent worshiper of the master builders would only 

little their immortality if he fancied that it could be at all 
(immed by the rendition of tardy justice to the great architect, 
of contemplation, who was their natural, perhaps their 

ry, forerunner. 
“tors that filled the stage at the time is it possible to measure 
¢ full scope of the great drama in the history of humanity 

a opened with the invention of the “ wholly novel theory,” 
‘eoruiry 16, 1783, and closed with its final acceptance as a 


king system of government by the last of the thirteen States 
“ay 29, 1790. 


SO SIn 


en 1 


hat 


OUR NEW NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP. 


It is, however, a grave error to suppose that the new Con- 
ae partly Federal, partly national, as it emerged from 
~ rederal convention of 1787, was a completed and perfect 
Creation, 


ene: logically symmetrical in all its parts. The fact is 
“at it rested, at the outset, on a glaring solecism. While it 


ral assembly as had never existed in the world’s history. | 
t way arose the present organization of the Congress of | 


Next he proposed | 


Only when we view collectively all the | 
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created the first Federal Government that had ever operated 
directly cn individuals, such individuals were not primarily its 
own citizens. Prior to the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment a man was primarily a citizen of his State; only by some 


kind of indirection was he a citizen of the United States. 
‘Therefore, when the Civil War began, the peerless Lee, who 
loved the Union, deemed it his duty to tender his sword to 
Virginia, because he deemed himself primarily her citizen. 


The most precious outcome of the bloody drama that clesed at 
Appomattox was the new conception of national citizenship 
which now stands as the cornerstone of our indestructible Union 


of indestructible States. To-day, under section 1 of the four- 
teenth amendment, every American citizen owes his first and 
highest allegiance to the Nation; his second to the State to 
which he belongs. To those of you who have just taken on 


the dignity conferred by our new national citizenship, I have 





a word of parting exhortation. Aristotle, who founded the 
science of politics, said that “man is born to be a citizen.” 
The State exists for the citizen, the citizen for the State. As 
the State is the mother on whose bosom the citizen is born, 
for her honor he must live and for her safety he must be ever 
ready to die. No man can be called a model citizen who does 
not come up to that standard. ‘There never was a time when 


this Republic was more in need of model citizens, armed at once 





with intellectual power and moral dignity. We are on trial 
before the world. Western Europe, menaced and alarmed by 
the destructive doctrines of the anarchist and the extreme 
socialist—both foes to patriotism and religion—is looking to us 
for aid against both. The awakening millions of the Orient, 
now beginning to march along the untried paths of liberty under 
law are looking to us for light, guidance, sympathy; and so 
T end where I began, by saying that destiny seems to bave 


confided to us, living as we do in comparative isolation and 
middle ground, the defense of the citude!l of modern civilization. 
In defense of that citadel the American Commonwealth expe 


every man to do his duty. 


on 
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Our Commercial Growth. 


EXTENSION OF REMAKKS 
OF 
Ty »>ry YT > ;’ 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 16, 1912. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Ten years ago Mr. O. P. Austin, then as now 
the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, delivered before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, at a 
meeting held in my own State and again before the M 
facturers’ Club of my own city, an address on “ The progress of 
American commerce and industric which Gen. C. HTH. Gros 
venor, then an honored Member of this House and an exjx 
statistics, inserted in the Concress!ionaL Recorp with the state 


ment that “It is one of the ablest papers that I have 
showing the wealth of productive power and distributive effi 


ever seen, 


ciency of the United States.” The paper as then published was 
so widely read, both at home and abroad, and so favorably re 
ceived in the picture of our growth which it presented, that I 
have asked Mr. Austin to bring the figures down to date 

The address is as follows: 

PROGRESS OF AMERICAN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES, 1870 1 
{Address by Hon. 0. P. Austin, Chief of the Bh iu of Sta f 

the Department of Commerce and Labor. delivered bet tl 

can Association for the Advancement of Science in 1002 \ | | 

reissued in 1912.] 

The foreign commerce of the United States has grown from 
less than $1,000.000,000 in 1S70 to practically $4,000,000,000 in 
1912. One billion dollars’ worth of the merchandise ¢ 
ing in 1912 passed from the customhouse to the facto: l 


$1,000,000,000 worth of the produc ts of the factory Dp ecard ont 
of the country seeking markets abroad. Meantime l 


+1 


commerce of the country, the trade among our own people, the 
home market for home products, has grown from $7,000,000,000 
in 1870 to $33,000.000,000 in 1912. 

The growth in the commerce and industri f the United 
States has been a subject of interest and surprise to the w 


/ 


world. 

The year 1870 seems to have marked the beginning of a new 
order of things in the producing power of the country. With 
the opening of the transcontinental railway in 1869 and the con- 
struction of lateral lines Which rapidly followed, the great pro- 
ducing sections of the interior were rapidly developed, and the 
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power not only of production but of bringing together the natu- 
ral products for manufacture and transportation to the seaboard 
give new life and activity to the United States as a producing, 
manufacturing, and exporting nation. 
WHAT DOES “ ONE BILLION” 
Before beginning my discussion of a subject on which I must 
talk almost exclusively of millions and billions, I trust you will 
pardon me if I say a word about the relation of these two 
great measures of quantity and value. Let us take a simple 
and familiar subject as a method of determining the compara- 
tive greatness of the two terms, “millions” and “ billions.” 
We all know how rapidly an expert counter of coins will ma- 
nipulate them. The Treasury experts will count 4,000 silver 
dollars in an hour and keep it up all day long; but that is their 
limit. Working eight hours a day, then, an expert counter of 
coins will count 32,000 silver dollars in a day, but how long will 
it take him, at that rate. to count a million dollars? Thirty- 
one days. But that is only the beginning of the measurement 
of great figures, for if this same man were to go on counting 
silver dollars at the same rate of speed for 10 years he would 
find that he had only counted one hundred million of them and 
that to count a billion dollars would require 102 years of steady 
work at the rate of eight hours per day during every working 
day of the 102 years. So when I begin to talk to you of billions 
of dollars, in the measurement of our commerce or that of the 
world, please remember that a billion is a thousand times as 
much as a million. 


MEAN? 


THE STORY OF OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE, 1870 TO 1912. 

Prior to 1870 we had almost constantly imported more than 
we exported. From 1790 to 1870 the imports exceeded the ex- 
ports by nearly $2,000,000,000. In 1874 the exports began to 
exceéd the imports, and have so continued in an almost unbroken 
record, and the excess of exports over imports from 1870 to 1912 
is over $9,000,000,000. From 1790 to 1S70 the exportations 
averaged $122,000,000 per annum; from 1870 to 1912 they 
averaged over $1,000,000,000 per annum, and in the last two 
years over $2,000,000,000 per annum. 

RAPID INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL FACTORS. 

In the period since 1870 the production of corn has grown 
from 1,000,000,000 bushels to nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels per 
annum; of wheat, from 235,000,000 bushels to an average of 
about 650,000,000 bushels per annum; of cotton, from about 
3,000,000 bales to about 12,000,000 bales: the value of animdis 
on farms, from $1,250,000.000 to over $5,000,000,000; and the 
value of farm products, from about $2,000,000,000 to $8,500,- 
000,000. The production of petroleum increased from 220,000,000 
gallons to approximately 9.000,000,000 gallons; of coal, from 
33,000,000 tons to 450,000,000 tons: of pig iron, from less than 
2.000.000 tons to over 24,000,000 tons; and of steel, from less 
than 70,000 tons to over 26,000,000 tons. Meantime the railways 
of the country have grown from 52,000 miles to practically 
260,000 miles, and rail transportation rates from Chicago to 
New York have fallen from 33 cents per bushel of wheat to 10 
cents per bushel, and on other freights there were also larg 
reductions. 

INCREASED MONEY SUPPLY. 

At the same time our mines of the precious metals have poured 
forth their treasures, and the money in circulation in the 
country has grown from $675,000,000 to $3,276,000,000, and from 
$17.50 per capita to $34.26 per capita. The effect of these con- 
ditions upon manufacturing has been phenomenal, electrifying. 

PROSPERITY IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 

Manufacturing has meantime grown even more rapidly than 
agriculture. The number of persons engaged in manufacturing 
has increased from 2,000,000 to over 6,600,000; their earnings, 
from $775,000,000 to $3,427,000,000; the capital employed, from 
a little over $2,000,000,000 to about $18,000,000.000; and the 
gross value of manufactures produced, from $4,250,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000. And all this, let it be remembered, has hap- 
pened in a short 40 years, while the population was only increas- 
ing 150 per cent. 

GROWTH IN FOREIGN COMMERCE. 

What has been the effect upon our foreign commerce of all 
this enormous increase in production and manufacturing and 
the cheapening of the cost of production and transportation? 
The exports have increased from $9.77 per capita to $21.70 per 
capita in the same period; and that of manufactures from 
$70,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 

RANK OF THE UNITED STATES AS AN EXPORTING NATION, 

What has been the effect ‘of these developments on our rank 
as 2n exporting nation? We have advanced from fourth place 
in the list of exporting nations to the head of the list. In 1870 
England, Germany, and France exceeded the United States in 
their exports. To-day our exportation of domestic products 
exceeds that of any other nation in the world. 
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UNITED STATES LEADS IN PRODUCTION OF MAN’S CHIEF REQUIREMENTS, 


The causes of this wonderful development are not difficult to 
find. The principal requirements of man can be enumerated 
upon the fingers of one hand, viz, food, clothing, heat, light, and 
manufactures. Of all these the United States is the world’s 
greatest producer. 

The principal articles of food are breadstuffs and meats. For 
breadstuffs we produce more wheat than any other country in 
the world, and more corn than all the other countries of the 
world combined. For meat, the chief supply is beef and pork, 
and of each of these we produce more than any other country 
in the world. 

For clothing, the quantity of cotton required by the world far 
exceeds that of any other material of dress, and of this the 
United States produces two-thirds of the world’s entire sup- 
ply. For heating, the chief requirement is coal, and of this we 
now produce far more than any other country and at a cost far 
below that in any other coal-produeing section. For lighting, 
petroleum is now the world’s chief reliance, and we produce 
more of this than all the other countries of the entire world. 

Of manufactures the United States is the world’s largest 
producer. The chief requirements of manufacturing are iron, 
steel, copper, lead, aluminum, cotton, and wood, and of each of 
these articles we are the world’s largest producer. As a result 
the United States easily leads the world both in the quantity 
and value of the manufactures produced, while the fact that we 
have more of the raw materials at hand than any other country, 
coupled with our cheap coal and ingenious machinery, gives is 
a great advantage in the cost of production. The value of the 
manufactures of the United States is about double that of the 
United Kingdom, and about equal to those of Germany, France, 
and Russia combined. 

Thus in the five great requirements of man—food, clothing, 
heat, light, and manufactures—the United States is the world’s 
largest producer of their component factors. 

But there are certain other great requirements which also 
have an important relationship to commerce, and they can he 
counted on the fingers of the other hand. They are invention, 
communication, transportation, finance, and energy. 

GENIUS OF THB AMERICAN INVENTOR, 

While our natural facilities, of which I have already spoken, 
are very great, it will be conceded that their value has been 
multiplied by the genius of the American inventor. It is to the 
American invention of the steam plow, the self-binder, the steam 
thrasher, the cotton gin, and numerous other devices for per- 
forming by machinery what was formerly accomplished by hand 
labor that our agriculturists have brought themselves to | 
foremost place in the world in the chief productions of agri- 
culture. It was the American inventor who gave to the world 
the telegraph and the telephone, by which business possibilities 
have been multiplied beyond comprehension. 

OUR SUPERIOR FACILITIES CF COMMUNICATION. 

Power of communication is another factor of equal import: 
in the world’s commerce. Man may produce more food 
clothing and heat and light and manufactures than all the res 
of the world put together, but without the means of communi 
tion with his fellow man his chances of disposing of his sur) 
are small. But in this power of intercommunication the United 
States leads the world. We have more miles of railway thin 
all Europe put together, five times as many miles as any otler 
country, and two-fifths of the mileage of the world. We live 
twice as many miles of telegraph as any other country of the 
world, and every city and factory of the country is within 
speaking distance of every continent and great trading ceuter 
of the world. In the number of telephone messages sent ‘lic 
United States surpasses the total for all Europe combined. ! 
post offices we have twice as many as any other country of the 
world, and the number of pieces of mail handled in the United 
States is greater than in all of Continental Europe. Of news 
papers, those great vehicles of communication and information, 
we have twice as many as any other country and more than one 
third those of the entire world. 

UNITED STATES FIRST IN TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

In transportation, that next great factor in commerce. 1!i¢ 
United States easily leads the world. In railway lines we h:\°. 
as already indicated, two-fifths of the mileage of the entire 
world, and more than all Europe put together, while our frei¢ 
rates have been steadily lowered until they are now about ole 
third those of 1870, and are lower than in any other coun''y 
in the world. In river and lake transportation by steam vess'> 
our facilities are far greater than those of any other coun''y, 
and the value of our Great Lakes in the transportation of ('° 
great products of the country contiguous to them can scr’ 
be realized. Add to this magnificent system of water and 
rail transportation of the interior the fact that we have m0" 
coast line and more harbors than any other country, and 4 great 
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ocean on either side to carry our commerce to the waiting 
world, and the value of this great factor of transportation will! 
be appreciated. 

FINANCIAL STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In finance, another extremely important factor in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of production and commerce, the United 
States also leads the world. We produce more of the money 
metals than any other nation. There have been years in which 
Australia and South Africa have slightly exceeded the United 
States in gold production and other years in which Mexico has 
slightly surpassed us in the production of silver, but in the 
combined production of gold and silver no country equals the 
United States. As a result of this and of our favorable balance 
of trade the United States now has more gold and a greater 
total of money in circulation than any other country of the 
world. Experts also estimate that somewhat indefinite term 
“banking power” as being greater in the United States than in 
any other country, while their estimates of total national wealth 


also place the United States clearly at the head of the list of | 


nations. The census figures of wealth in the United States put 
the total of 1870 at $30,000,000,000, that of 1900 at $88,000,000,000, 


while the total at the present time approximates $130,000,000,000. | 


ENERGY OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

Che next and final feature which I shall mention in our claim 
to special advantages in production and commerce is that of 
energy. This is a product not easily measured in figures or 
terms; but when it is remembered that the population of the 


United States isformed by acombination of selected energy from | 


the whole world, we may lay claim to a greater average supply 
of that important factor than any other country. The energy 
and determination which prompted the early settlers of America 
to leave their firesides and friends in Europe and undergo the 
hardships and dangers of establishing homes for themselves 
in the New World surely mark them as above the average in 
the supply of this characteristic. This is also true of a large 
share of the 30,000,000 of people who Lave come from other 
countries during the past century to establish themselves in the 
United States. Not only have they made valuable citizens and 
aided in the wonderful development which I have just outlined, 
but their intermingled blood flows in the veins of a large share of 
our present population, and carries with it an energy which, 
when vitalized by the work of our magnificent educational sys- 
tem, must tell for the future prosperity of the country. 

OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE WILL CONTINUE TO EXPAND. 

The meaning of all this, it seems to me, is plain. It is that 
our foreign commerce is to continue to expand, and that we are 
uot only to remain the world’s greatest producer and exporter 
but that the growth, unless checked by some unwise course at 
home er by unforeseen circumstances abroad is to continue in- 
definitely. We hear threats of the exclusion of our products 
by certain countries, and rumors of European combinations 
against the United States; but neither past experiences nor the 
logic of the situation seems to justify the belief that this will be 
realized. We hear from time to time that certain countries have 
made laws or rulings adverse to certain of our products, yet the 
total of our exports to those very countries continues to steadily 
increase. We have heard in recent years of the prospective 
boycott of American manufactures by European countries, yet 
over $400,000,000 worth of our manufactures last year went to 
Europe, the greatest manufacturing center of the world. A few 
years ago a dozen countries simultaneously protested against a 
pending tariff measure, yet that measure was enacted without 
reference to those protests, and to-day our exports to them are 
biore than double those of the year prior to that in which the 
protest was made. 

WORLD'S DEPENDENCE UPON THE UNITED STATES. 

It is clear that the millions of purchasers all over the world, 
or even those of any particular country, are not likely to enter 
into combinations against American products or manufactures. 
But are the countries themselves likely to do so? Let us reflect 
for a moment as to what would be the result of such action. 
rhe United States produces one-sixth of the wheat of the world, 
one-third of the meats which enter into international commerce, 
hearly three-fourths of its corn, two-thirds of its cotton, one-half 
of its copper, and more than half of its petroleum. Of all these 
Europe must import large quantities. 


7 EUROPE DOES NOT DESIRE TO EXCLUDE OUR PRODUCTS. 
Po hat would be the effect of a refusal by Europe to purchase 
ur wheat, or our corn, or meat, or cotton, or copper, or 
teins It would be the exclusion from the world’s prin- 
Le inarkets of a large share of its present importation of 
‘ese articles of prime necessity. I do not mean to intimate 


that Europe could riot exist without our wheat, or corn, or meats, 
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or cotton, or cepper, or petroleum. But what would be the 
effect upon prices of the limited supply that other parts of the 
world could furnish? Imagine the effect upon the price of wheat 
if one-sixth of the amount which enters into international com- 
merce were wiped out of existence to<dlay. Imagine the effect 
of the elimination of two-thirds of the corn supply. Think 
what would be the effect on the price of cotton to-morrow if 
some vast conflagration to-night should destroy two-thirds of 
the visible supply of the world. Competition among producers 
and plentifulness of supply assure low prices, while the elimi- 
nation of the principal competitor and largest producer would 
naturally and necessarily cause great advances in the price of 
the remaining supply of any of these articles. 


PERMANENCY OF THE EUROPEAN MARKET FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


We may therefore assume that at least in these great articles 
of general requirement there is no probability that we are to be 
excluded from the European market. Even in manufactures, of 
which Europe has been in the past the chief producer, our 
marvelous facilities for production are enabling us to compete 
in both quality and price. Our exports of manufactures have 
steadily grown from $70,000,000 value in 1870 to $122.000,000 
in 1880, $177,000,000 in 1890, $484,000,000 in 1900, and $1.000,- 
000,000 in 1912, and last year more than $400,000,000 worth of 
them went to Europe. We have heard much talk of European 


| exclusion of our manufactures, but our exports of manufactures 


to Europe alone in 1912 were more than those to the entire 
world in 1899. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN COMMERCE, BY GRAND DIVISIONS 


Taking the grand divisions one by one our export figures of 
1911 are as follows: To Europe, $1,308,000,000, of which 30 per 
manufactures; to North America, other than the 
United States, $457,000,000, of which 61 per cent was manu- 
factures; to South America, $109,000,000, of which 86 per cent 
was manufactures; to Africa, $24,000,000, of which 75 per cent 
was manufactures; to Asia, $85,000,000, of which 71 per cent 
was manufactures; and to Oceania, $66,000,000, of which 86 
per cent was manufactures. Comparing the exports to Europe 
alone with those to the remainder of the world as a whole, it 
may be said that the exports to Europe were $1,308,000,000, of 
which manufactures formed 30 per cent, and to the remainder 
of the world $741,000,000, of which manufactures formed 70 
per cent. The total exports of manufactures in 1911 were 
$907,000,000, and of this 44 per cent went to Europe and 56 per 
cent to other parts of the world. The total exports of products 
other than manufactures were $1,106,000,000, and of this 81 per 
cent went to Europe and 19 per cent to other parts of the world. 


MANUFACTURERS MUST STUDY THEIR MARKETS. 


What are we to conclude from all this? First, that the con- 
tinent which takes nearly one-half of our manufactures, even 
though it be a great manufacturing center, is a promising field 
for standard goods of high grades and reliable qualities, to be 
sold at small margins of profit; second, that the other parts of 


| the world, which also take one-half of our manufactures, are a 


promising field for goods of special types, of qualities and forms 
varying with the customs and demands of the people in the sec- 
tion to be supplied. Each field needs careful attention in order 
to assure success—that of Europe because of the sharp compe- 
tition which may be expected from local manufacturers; that of 
other countries because of the special requirements of local cus- 
tom relative to color, size, form, and packing. The fashions of 
Central Africa or the South Sea Islands are as exacting as those 
of London or Paris, and the manufacturer must study the pecu- 
liarities in each field with equal care, even though the number 
of prospective customers in the former is less and the difficulties 
of establishing a permanent market greater than that among 
people whose requirements are similar to our own. In Europe 
and Canada, with climatic conditions and customs of life similar 
to our own, we may expect to sell from the general stock of 
merchandise made for the great population of the United States; 
in Asia and Oceania and Africa and Spanish America, with cli- 
inatic conditions and customs of life differing from our own, the 
sales to the other than English-speaking population can most 
readily be expanded with goods specially prepared or selected 
specially packed, specially offered, and sold on special terms. 


SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES IN MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 


This brings us to a consideration of the existing markets in 
the various countries, the share which we now supply in them, 
and the share for which we may still compete. The total im- 
ports of the European countries are about $12,000,000,000, of 
which we supply about 13 per cent; those of Asia and Oceania, 
$1,800,000,000, of which we supply about 7 per cent; those of 
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South America, $800,000,000, of which we supply about 13 per 
cel those of Africa, $500,000,000, of which we supply vo per 
and those of North America, other than the United States, 
$600,000,000, of which, by reason of proximity, we supply about 
60 per cent. While a considerable share of the commerce of 
any country is a mere exchange with contiguous or adjacent 
countries, it may be assumed that as a rule fully one-half of 
the imports of these grand divisions is of a character for which 
we may compete, thus indicating that there are still great pos- 
sibilities for the American producer and manufacturer in all 
parts of the consuming world, and that with patience, diligence, 
and fair dealing he may expect to make two blades of grass 
grow where now only one exists. 


ceil > 


TROPICAL GOODS CAUSING STEADY INCREASED IN IMPORTS. 


But before leaving this subject I want to call your attention 
to a feature of our import trade which has heretofere received 
little attention, and point out its important relation both to our 
home industries aul the possibilities of new markets abroad. 
In the enthusiasm over our growing exports of the past few 
years we have given little attention to the growth of our im- 
ports. They have rapidly increased of late, and in the fiscal 
year just ended exceed $1,700,000,000, and at the present rate 
of progress bid fair to be two billion in the near future. What 
does this mean? 

The answer is simple. In one great class of products we have 
been in the past absolutely dependent on other countries. While 
it is true that we are the world’s greatest producer of bread and 
meat and coal and iron and steel manufactures, we have been 
in the past entirely dependent upon other parts of the world for 
tropical products. And it is in these articles that the chief 
growth in our importations has occurred. Year by year the 
people consume increased quantities of tropical productions for 
food and drink. Our imports of sugar have grown from a little 


more than 1,000,000,000 pounds in 1870 to five and one-half | ‘ : LU 
| auetical calculation. 


billions at the present time, if we include that from our own 
tropical islands; those of coffee from 235,000,000 pounds to 
nearly 1,000,000,000; tea from 47,000,000 pounds to 100,000,000 ; 
and cacao from less than 4,000,000 pounds to 150,000,000. 

But more important than this is the fact that the great man- 
ufacturing interests of the country are making greater and 
greater demands upon the Tropics for their supplies of raw 
materials. The imports of fibers, chiefly tropical, which in 1870 
amounted to less than 44,000 tons, were last year nearly 
850,000 tons; those of rubber have in the same time increased 
from than 10,000,000 pounds to over 100,000,000 pounds; 
tobacco, from 6,000,000 pounds to 50,000,000 pounds; silk, from 
half a million pounds to over 20,000,000 pounds; and cotton, 
from less than 2,000,000 pounds to over 100,000,000 pounds. 

The result is that the value of tropical and subtropical prod- 
ucts imported has grown from $143,000,000 in 1870 to about 

700,000,000, including that from our own islands. The value 
of our imports classified as “ manufacturers’ raw materials” in 
1890 was $160,000,000 and amounted to 22 per cent of the total; 
in the year just ended the value of manufacturers’ materials 
imported was about $550,000,000, and formed about 33 per cent 
of the grand total. 


less 


OUR GROWING DEPENDENCE ON THE TROPICS. 


What does this mean? Clearly that we are increasing our 
dependence upon the Tropics. 

What does it mean to the producers and manufacturers and 
exporters of the country? Clearly that they should seek to pay 
in the products of the field and factory for the increasing mil- 
lions of tropical products which they import and must con- 
tinue to import, and that in the great undeveloped markets of 
South America and Africa and Asia and Oceania, which supply 
these tropical products, we should seek to enlarge our sales and 
encourage mutual interchange of commodities. 

What does it mean to this Nation, which has recently ex- 
tended its control over three great groups of tropical islands, 
with an area of 150,000 square miles, a population of 10,000,000 
people, and an unmeasured possibility for the production of the 
very articles which we are now importing in increased quanti- 
ties and must continue to import in greater quantities? Clearly 
that much of this great mass of the necessities of life and man- 
ufacture which we are now importing can be produced under 
the American flag, with American capital, and by American 
citizens. 

Any one of these islands, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, Tutuila, 
and the Philippine Islands, is capable of producing a part of 
the hemp, the jute, the coffee, the cacao, the tropical fruits, the 
sugar, the high-grade tobacco, and probably the silk and the 
tea and the india rubber for which we are now sending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to other countries. I would not see 
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them take a dollar from the earnings of the American farmer, 
but until he can produee at home the sugar and high-grade jo- 
bacco and silk and rice for which we are now sending our i! 
lions abroad why should we not expend that money in our own 
islands, and in so doing build up in them a splendid market for 
our products of the farm and factory? 

The Hawaiian Islands have increased their producing power 
more than thirtyfold since we annexed them commercially jy 
the reciprocity treaty of 1876, and have also increased their coy 
sumption ef our products thirtyfold. In the short 12 years siice 
the actual annexation of those islands their production has 
enormously increased and our exports to them have more ih; 
doubled. In the 14 years since Porto Rico came under 
American flag it has increased twentyfold its supply of trop 
products in our markets and correspondingly increased its ¢v) 
sumption of American goods. In the 14 years since the Amer 
can flag was hoisted at Manila our exports to the Philippine 
Islands have increased fiftyfold, and those to all Asia and 
Oceania have trebled. 


in 
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FUTURE OF OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


I conclude, then, that with a continuation of the vigor j) 
production, the care in manufacturing, and the integrity) 
business dealings which have characterized otr commercia! [iis 
tory in the past we need have no fear for the future of our 
foreign commerce. 


THE HOME MARKET DOUBLE THAT OFFERED BY ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
But it is in the home market that our greatest successes ure 
achieved. We recount with pride the growth of our exports of 
domestic products from three hundred and seventy-seven willions 
in 1870 to two thousand two hundred millions in 1912, but we must 
remember that the value of the domestic products sold in our 
home market in a yearis fifteen times as muchas that which we 
1! abroad. How do we know it? By a very simple arith 
The census puts the gross value of the 
manufactures of the country in 1909 at $20,000,000,000, anid 
shows that the increase in manufacturing from 1904 to 1909 
was at the rate of over $1,000,000,000 per year. We may there 
fore conservatively put the value of the manufactures of 1011 
at $22,000,000,000. The Department of Agriculture puts the 
wealth preduction of the farms of the country in 1911 at 
$8,500,000,000; the Geological Survey puts the value of the 
products ef the mines at two billions; and if we add a ha!f \il- 
lion dollars for the products of the forests and fisheries we ce 
a total of $33,000,000,000 as the stated value of the output 
all the products of the country in 1911. This merchandise is 
of course, produced for sale, and a single transaction in eac! 
of the products would make the domestic or internal trade ol 
the country $33,000,000,000, a sum fifteen times as much 1 
exports of 1912, or twice as much as the 1911 imports of a! 
countries other than the United States. The total imports o 
every country of the world except the United States, and 
fore the total imports of all countries capable of importing 
our merchandise, were, in 1911, $16,000,000,000, or a little !ess 
than one-half the value of the articles forming the domest 
or internal trade of the country in that year. 

Not only is the internal commerce of the country twice 3s 
great as the entire imports of all the countries capable of im 
porting from us, but the growth of the internal commer 
more rapid than the growth of the imports of the other cout 
tries of the world. ‘The internal commerce of the United Stites 
has grown from $7,000,000,000 in 1870 to $33,000,000,000 in 1911, 
having nearly quintupled in that time, while the imports of :! 
countries other than the United States have grown from $'‘"’ 
000,000 in 1870 to $16,000,000,000 in 1911, having less th! 
trebled in that period. 

Think of it, you producers and manufacturers and merc!:!'s 
and traders and bankers and transporters, think of it! // 
market of our own country, the home market, in which you (°" 
transport your goods from the door of the factory to the “oor 
of the consumer without breaking bulk a sinngle time, is (rw? 
as great as the entire importations of all countries other 1" 
our own, and is growing more rapidly than the imports of 0!/\«" 
nations. 

And now for some of the financial results so far as relates '° 
our own people. The internal commerce, as I have already *:\'¢, 
bas increased from seven billions in 1870 to thirty-three bi!!!o"'s 
in 1911; foreign commerce, from eight hundred and twe!'’- 
eight millions to nearly four billions in 1912, and the exj«''* 
alone from three hundred and ninety-two millions to «ve 
twenty-two hundred millions. With this increase in producto! 
and commerce have come increased wealth and financial acc!" 
lations. The total money in circulation in 1870 was $676,000,(00: 
In 1912 it is $3,276,000,000, or nearly five times as much 25 “7 








1870. while the population is but two and one-half times as 
mie h. 

‘The result is that the money in circulation in 1912 is nearly 
95 per eapita, while in 1870 it was but $17.50 per capita. 
With this increase in money in circulation have come increased 
wealth and inereased bank deposits. 

rhe total wealth of the country in 1870 was stated by the 
census at $30,000,000,000; in 1900 it was estimated at $94,- 
000.000,000; and to-day it may safely be put at a@ round 
g 130,000,000,000. 

The bank clearings of New York City grew from twenty-eight 
billions in 1870 to over one hundred billions in 1910, and the 
bank clearings of the whole country from fifty-two billions in 
1887 (the earliest available figures) to one hundred and sixty- 
nine billions in 1910. The total deposits in the various classes 
of banks in 1875, the earliest year for which we have data, were, 
in round terms, $2,000,000,000 ; in 1911 they were $16,000,000,000, 
or cight times as much as in 1875. 

But the most gratifying feature of this picture of banking 
and financial conditions in our country is the fact that deposits 
in savings banks—those institutions for the safe-keeping of 
the earnings of workingmen and widows and orphans and chil- 
dren of the country—have increased from $550,000,000 in 1870 
to $4,212,000,000 in 1911. What say you, business men, of 
the future of a country whose workingmen and working women 
and children have more than four thousand millions of dollars 
Jaid aside for a “rainy day”? 
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UNDEVELOPED OPPORTUNITIES IN OUR HOME MARKET. 

There are four great groups of manufactures which stubbornly 
hold their own in the import trade, despite the efforts of the 
manufacturers of the country to capture the home market. 
‘These four groups are manufactures of cotton, manufactures of 
fibers, manufactures of silk, and chemicals. It has seemed to 
me a strange, almost incredible fact, that the country which 
produces three-fourths of the cotton of the world and boasts of 
having the best manufacturing machinery, the most successful 
inventors, and the most ingenious and successful workmen 
should be importing many million dollars’ worth of cotton manu- 
factures every year, and should actually have permitted that 
importation to increase year by year rather than diminish, as 
is the case with most classes of manufactures. 

The value of the importation of cotton manufactures in 1891 
Was $28,000,000, and by 1912 it had grown to $65,000,000. The 
importation of manufactures of fibers, which in 1891 was $21,- 
000,000, was $60,000,000 in 1912. The importations of manufac- 
tures of silk have averaged about $25,000,000 per year since 1895. 
The importations of chemicals, drugs, and dyes, $45,000,000 a 
dozen years ago, are now over $90,000,000 a year. Add to 
these the $25,000,000 worth of manufactures of iron and steel 
imported last year, the $16,000,000 worth of leather and its 
manufactures, and the $10,000,000 worth of chinaware, and we 
get an aggregate of $300,000,000 worth of the domestic market 
how being supplied by foreign manufacturers, and for which 
our own manufacturers may still compete. 
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I call your attention to these remaining opportunities of | 


which the American manufacturer has not already taken ad- | World’s great family and a continued excess of exports over im- 


vantage because of my perfect confidence in the ability of the 
American manufacturer and the American workman. ‘The fact 
that the importations of manufactures have steadily fallen and 
the exportations of manufactures steadily increased until we 


are now constantly exporting 50 per cent more of manufactures | 


than we import, gives me a complete assurance, a perfect con- 
fidence, that American manufacturers will not only capture this 
remaining $300,000,000 of the home market still available, but 
Will go steadily forward in the work of capturing foreign mar- 
kets, True, our imports must continue to grow, but that growth 
Will be 
and in the tropical products which our own fields do not pro- 
duce; and even these will soon be supplied, in large part at 
least, by the islands which have recently come under our control. 
When these two things shall have been accomplished, when 
the American manufacturer shall supply the high-grade manu- 
factures now imported, but which he will soon be able to pro- 
duce, and when our new islands shall supply the tropical prod- 
ucts which we must have, the United States will occupy the 
unique position of producing withn her own boundaries all of 
the requirements of her own people and will continue to supply 
other nations from her growing surplus the natural products 
and manufactures which they demand and which they will con- 
Unue to demand in increasing quantities, 
ol 
I 
this 
ports 
inter 


* FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE NOT A MENACE TO WORLD PROSPERITY. 


do not share in the fear which some have expressed that 
‘ondition, by which exports are to constantly exceed im- 
is likely either to destroy our markets abroad or unsettle 
national finances. Certainly the experiences of the last 





in the last 25 years. 


ir the raw materials which the manufacturer must use, | 
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forty years do not 
the wonderful 


sustain either 
business activity 


of 
which 


these theories. Has 
has existed over the 
entire business world during the past few years sustained 
the theory that the United States is destroying the pros- 
perity of other countries by selling more than it buys? If 
the United States has really appropriated to itself an undue 
share of the world’s money by selling $9,000,000,000 worth of 
merchandise in excess of its purchases from 1870 to 1912, how 
is it that the currency of the United Kingdom has increased 
from $10 per capita in 1870 to $20 per capita in 1912: that Italy 
increased her per capita money from $5 to $14; that the money 
of Belgium increased from $14 per capita to $24 per capita; 
that of Netherlands from $16 to $28 per capita: Sweden from $3 
to $12 per capita, and Australasia from $20 to $49 per capita, 
and that the other nations of the world have generally increased 
rather than decreased their circulating 


medium and 
wealth meantime? 


their 


OUR PROSPERITY BENEFITS TIE 
We have not been bringing into the country and storing away 


in our vaults the $9,000,000,000 represented by the excess of our 


WORLD 


exports during that time. We have been paying our debts 
abroad—at least a part of them: we have been sending our 
citizens all over the world to redistribute the money and get 


the value of it in new information, new ideas, new views of life, 
new experiences, and new health and vigor. We have been in- 
vesting our money in the securities of other nations, and are 
beginning to make ourselves, in a very limited way, a creditor 
nation. And we have been distributing a part of this surplus in 
paying freights on our products carried in other people's vessels, 
a custom which I hope will soon terminate, 

Our foreign indebtedness still amounts to probably $2,000,- 
000,000 and our national debt to one billion. Until we are 
able to pay this great sum of three billions of indebtedness and 
stand forth before the world as free men, as a nation absolutely 
free of obligations to other countries or to its own citizens: 
until we are able to take the rank to which we are entitled as 
a great creditor nation, supplying to the other countries the 
funds for which they are constantly seeking in the money mar- 
kets of the world; until our sails shall whiten every sea and 
the millions of dollars which we are now paying to foreign 
shipowners pass to the hands of the owners of our own vessels, 
let us be content with the present order of things. Let us seek 
to increase rather than decrease the surplus of our exports; 
let us strengthen the hands of our producers and manufacturers, 
and in so doing strengthen those of the millions to whom they 
give employment; and if we are able to give to our neighbors 
in other countries the benefits of our industries at reduced cost 
of production but with fair margins of profit, our prosperity 
will be regretted by none and we shall have benefited mankind 
as a whole by giving them our products at a low cost while we 
were benefiting our own producers and manufacturers and work 
men and our whole people. 


INCREASE IN THE WORLD’S MONEY AND ACTUAL WEALTH. 


Those who fear that the prosperity of a single nation in the 


ports are likely to seriously unsettle the financial conditions 
and cash balances of the world do not, perhaps, sufficiently con- 
sider the enormous increase which has taken place in the world’s 
money during the lifetime of the present generation. The 
world’s gold production in the last 400 years amounts to 
$14,000,000,000, and one-half of tha® amount has been produced 
The world’s silver production in the last 
400 years has also been $14,000,000,000 in value, and one-half 
of that has been produced in the last 40 years. In other words, 
it may be said that the quantity of the precious metals now 
available for currency or as a basis for international currency 


| is more than double that of 40 years ago and that the modern 


systems of finance, banking, and exchange, by which a scrap 
of paper passing by fast mail between continents, or a message 


| by cable which passes in an instant, may represent a million or 


see 


| a score of millions, has many times multiplied the value of this 


greatly increased supply of currency for use in business trans- 
actions. 


While the increase in gold and silver does not necessarily 
mean a like increase in actual wealth of the Nation showing 


this increase of money, the statisticians of Europe show that 
leading nations have greatly increased in wealth during the very 
time in which we have been selling them so much more th 
were buying from them. 


the 
un we 


FUTURE OF 

What of the future? What is the promise of this magnificent 
country of ours, this land of plenty, where are now produced 
more of the requirements of life than in any other land, and 
which is to become a perfect unit through this addition of 
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tropical territory, to give us the one class of materials in which 
we have been lacking in the past? 


Ii my imind’s eye I see a great, a wonderful development, far 
beyond that before which the world now stands in amazement. | 


bs our manufacturers again doubling and trebling their | 
already imagnificent output and pushing their surplus into every 


the world. I see Niagara and countless smaller 
waterfalis furnishing electricity to be carried by wire to every 
city and hamlet and farm, to be used for light and heat and 
power, in manufacturing, and for transportation on rivers and 
canals and railways and roads. I see a great canal connecting 
the two oceans and putting our eastern and western shores in | 
close water communication and our great pe 


market of 


rts 


with the markets of the whole world. I see another ship canal | 
col ting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic, with ocean ves- 
se} inding at the docks of Cleveland and Chicago and Mil- 
wankee and Duluth, and making that greatest producing section 
of the whole world a great ocean frontage. I see another canal 
col ting the Lakes with the Mississippi River, and a great 
system of light-draft steamers and barges carrying the products 
of that great valley to the ocean steamship either upon the Lakes 
or the Gulf of Mexico, as convenience of location may determine. 


] our islands of the Pacific supplying us with hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of their productions and taking hun- 
dre's of millions of dollars’ worth of our products in exchange. | 


I see the islands of the Guif of Mexico one by one knocking at 


in direct touch | 





our coors and coming under the American flag and furnishing 
us through open doors their tropical products to mingle with 
those of the islands of the Pacific. I see a great railway line 


extending from Alaska at the north to Argentina at the south, | 


connecting the railway systems of the two continents and bring- 
ing the great markets of that continent into close relation with 
our own. I see a steady growth of American influence and a 
development of closer commercial relations with our neighbors 
on the north and on the south. I see a magnificent fleet of 
steamships, controlled by American capital and genius, and 
flying the American flag, penetrating every sea, carrying Amer- 
ican goods to every continent and every clime, and sending them 
to the interior of every country by American engines, in Ameri- 
can cars, and upon American rails: I see the product of the 
American farm and factory in every land throughout the 
civilized world, and with this accomplishment, increased activity 
for American producers and manufacturers, and increased pros- 
perity among all classes of American citizens. 

Statistica’ statement comparing conditions in 1870 with those of the latest available year. 





1870 1911 

Population...... dill dita aan selmi aigthebe cigs 38, 558, 371 195, 410, 503 
‘Wealth, estimated (latest official figures).......| $30,068,518,000 1 $130, 000,000, 000 
Money in circulation .. 7 sack tenant $676, 284, 427 1 $3, 276, 786, 613 
Per capita. . i wesiviees Siscedas tebe $17. 51 1 $34. 26 
Individual deposits in ali banks............. 2 $2,182, 512,744 $15, 906, 274, 710 
Deposits in savings banks... ................... $549, 874, 358 $4, 212, 583, 599 
Depositors in savings banks. ................ | 1, 630, 845 | 9, 597, 185 
Izaports, totel............ a $435, 958, 403 | $1, 653, 426, 174 
Imports, free of duty........ a eed aa £20, 140, 736 | $831, 743, 144 
Ad valorem of duty on all imports...per cent. ./ 44.89 20. 29 
Crude materials for manufacturing, imported. | $55, 615, 202 | $511, 362,140 
Manufactures for us? ion manufacturing, im- | | 

ported weeeeeeee! $55, 569, 071 | $287, 785, 652 
Manfactures ready for use, imported.......... 1 $173, 614, 888 | $361, 422,139 
Exports, total (domestic and foreign)........-.. $392,771, 768 | 1$2, 204, 222, 083 
Manufactures for usa in manufacturing, ex- | | 

ported..... Eas Se Komen al $13, 711, 703 | $309, 151,939 
Manvfactures ready for use, exported... ah $56, 329, 137 | $598, 367, 852 
Manufactures, total (except foodstufis) ex- | 

I co chasteden iavidiphh seen iebpsteverdiand i $70, 040, 845 $907, 519, 841 
Os as nna daine aman costae deh | 2, 659, 935 36, 361, 502 
Farms and farm property, value of............ $8,944,857.749 | 2$40,991, 449,099 
Farm produce, value of.. Sahib Sigakacinall | *$1,958,030,927 | © $8, 417,000,009 
Manufactures produced, gross value............ $4, 232,325,442 | $20,672,051,87) 
Wages paid in manufacturing.................. $775, 584, 343 © $3, 427, 037, 831 
Spincies in operation in cotton mills... .... cool 7, 132, 009 29, 523, 00) 
Coal mined... Laesenneees +. -§f089 tons : 29) 496, 054 2 447,853, 90) 
Petroleum produced............ > wien gallons. . 220, 951, 299 ‘8,801, 354, 015 
Copper produced. .............. ..£Toss tons + 12, 600 489, 876 
Pig iron produced............ me (MA. 1, 665,17) 23, 649, 547 
Tron and steel manufactures, exported. .....- .| $13, 483, 163 | $230, 725, 352 
Railways, mileage in operation. ............. J 52,922 | 3249, 992 
Imports of all countries except the United | 

ln timees eam whinne ie $6, 000, 000, 009 $16, 000, 000,00) 


States (estimated). .......... 
Gold produced in the world.............. 
Tonnage of vessels passing through the Sault | 

Ste. Marie Canals. .registered tonnage (net). . €90, $25 | 
Freight rates on wheat by lake and rail, Chicago 


$7,000, 000, 009 
$129, 614, 09) 


£33, 000, 000, 00) 


| 
| 
Value of ‘internal commerce of the United | 
7 $452, 334,733 


41, 652, 483 


to New York... cents 22.0 §. 23 


i912, 

1875. 

1910. 

‘Includes betterments and additions to live stack. 
Fstimate of the Department of Agriculture. 
‘1909. 

Estimate of the Director of the Mint. 


| reap, we should soon want bread. 
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Socialism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


PF 


HON. HENRY 


OF 


T. RAINEY, 


ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, July 18, 1912. 


Mr. RAINEY said: 
Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 


| marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an 


article which appeared recently in the Anti-Socialist on the sub- 
ject of socialism, together with a list of books on the subject of 
socialism. Both articles are very brief, and I desire to have 
them printed in connection with the speech of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer]. 

The matter above referred to is as follows: 

[From the American Anti-Socialist, April, 1912.] 
JEYFERSON'S INDICTMENT OF SOCIALISM. 

Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when to 
( Jefferson. ) 

I do verily believe that a single consolidated government 
would become the most corrupt government on the earth. (Jef- 
ferson.) 

What has destroyed the liberty and the rights of man in every 
government which has existed under the sun? The generalizing 
and concentrating all cares and powers into one body, no matter 
whether of the autocrats of Russia or France or of the aristo 
crats of a Venetian senate. (Jefferson.) 


BERGER ATTACKS THE SMALL FARMER—BERGER SAYS: “ SOCIAIASM WILL 
NOT GUARANTEE A FARMER POSSESSION OF HIS FARM.” 


Under the heading, “ Farm report is set aside, Socialist con 
gress puts off the decision till 1912,” the Chicago Daily Socialist 
for May 20, 1910, said: 


Just before the close of the session yesterday it was decided that 
the report of the farmers’ committee be turned back to it, that t 
committee be increased to nine, and that it be asked to report to th 
next convention of the party in 1912. 

Delegate Vicror L. BErarr, of Wisconsin, told of the troubles that 
had been encountered in reaching the farmers of his State with the 
Socialist propaganda. 

Delegate Robert Hunter gave the congress a calling down for pre 
tending to be acquainted with a subject that it knew very little about; 
Delegate G. D. Brewer, of Kansas, tcok a rap at the farmers’ comm!tte 
for not having oe the matter sufficient attention, while LDelezate 
W. R. Gaylord told the delegates to go home and study. 


MR. BERGER’S SPEECH 
Victor L. Bercer said: 
The greatest Socialist minds of Europe haye spent years on this 


question. Kautsky has written a book of about 500 pages, and |t is 
the poorest book he has written. He came to no conclusion. rance 
has adopted a platform by which they guarantee small! farmers pos 
session of their lands under socialism, which is wrong. In the frst 
place, that guaranty would not be worth anything, because the grand 


children would not be ruled by any 
not socialistic. ; 

The great trouble is that Marx falls down on the question of agri 
culture. We have to admit it. 

I used to go around and — 25 years ago, telling them we would 
have capitalistic farming. here was a man by the name of Dalrymple 
who had a 50,000-acre farm, and another man named Schenle had a 
20,000-acre farm, and I told them the small farmer was gone, and that 
we would soon have tremendous bonanza farms that would nplo 
thousands and thousands of men. We figured that concentration wow! 
take place the same way in agriculture that it does in the factory 
That is where we were wrong. The introduction of farm mechinery 
brought about an entirely different condition. 


MUST “GET ” THE FARMER IN SOME WAY. 
¢ 


I don’t preach any more that we are going to have big bonanza farms 
The Dalrymple farm went to pieces. Schenle farm went 
yleces. We don't really know what the result will be. Simons snd 
I don’t exactly agree, and Morgan and I surely don't agree 
laughter.] aa 

I don’t know what the result will be, whether It will be intens!* 
farming or what kind of farming will be brought about. Kropotkip, 
a great philosopher hi his way, although an anarchist, claims (52! 
intensive farming, with the — of electricity, will be the farmins ° 
the future. and that 3 acres will be enough for each farm. Of ours 
that would bring about individualism. {[f that is to be the case, we may 
have individualism some day in place of socialism. However, ‘ ne thing 
is sure; there is no use in attempting to break eggs that have not = 
laid yet. We can not have socialism in this country if we dont <° th 
farmers In some way. 


Continuing, Mr. Bererr said: 


such guaranty; second); t is 





It has been said 


We must have some kind of farmers’ ram. dl 
that we guarantee the farmer possession of his land. I have — 
this over carefully, and Morgan ts mistaken. We did not. Pi "" 
must have some sort of program, and I am willing that the dis a 
of this be postponed, that we appoint a committee, and refer if (© °° 
committee. I would like to be on that committee, if 1 could. +™ 


interests me intensely. Let us study the question, as long as we *** 


not ready to decide. 
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A SHOTGUN MORE POWERFUL THAN SOCIALIST LOGIC. 


J. A. C. Meng, of Eureka Springs, Ark., im a letter to the 
Chicago Daily Seeialist, says: 


» was a joker in our last platform. Here it is: “And all land.’ 
( ds the platform peaceably and quietly till he strikes this snag 
uur “soap boxers,” Pat Jared, was temporarily capsized upon 
the last campaign in Fulten County, Ark. He was aiding 
eandidates, and was scattering his challenges broadeast. Be- 
iudience of almost sansculottish billbillies, a backwoods Meth- 
‘eacher took up the gauntlet and announced himself ready for 
ediate battle. 
oT nneuneed to the startled rustics: “ There is dynamite in this 
Socialist platform,” and immediately read to them general demand 
Mr. Meng proceeds to state that the preacher worked his 
into a frenzy by showing them in black and white, from the 
itself, that the Socialists proposed to take their land away 
from them. ‘The preacher perorated with the assertion that when they 
take his little rocky farm, they'd find him ready with his 


‘ 


re was no quelling the fury of the crowd 


| Pat was hewled down, 
i e would listen to his reply. 


And the joker did it. 


mporary Socialism. (By John Rae. $1.75) : Competent critics 
the best English textbook on the subject. While keenly 
zing socialism the author does justice to the Socialist point of 
(Good index. The book displays a masterly comprehension of the 
economic situation. Herzen’s dramatic and thought-compelling 
to Bakunin renouncing revolutionism should be committed to 
memory by all our young hoet-heads. 
rhe New Socialism. (By Jane T. Stoddart. 
Critical, impartial, judicial. “ Writtem in a style of great 
scholarly, comprehensive, lighted with imagination, this | 
< is suited to the reader of intellectual tastes.” If the author leaves 
» reader still puzzled as to what socialism means, this is as it sheuld 
for the Socialists themselves are equally puzzled. Exhibits the 
contradictions of Socialist teaching respecting the questions 
fa free press, compensation, rewards of labor, expropriatien, and the 


$1.75; 271 pp.; in- 


listinetion : 


fhe Essentials of Socialism. (By Ira B. Cross. $1.10; 152 pp.) : 
satisfactory introduction to the subject; a good book for be 
Without prejudice, the author states bogh sides of the issues 
ved. Each chapter has a good bibliograph¥. Two of the most 
resting chapters are on “The inevitability of socialism’ and 
“Methods of obtaining collective ownership.” 
Socialism. (By Prof. Robert Flint, of the University of Edinburgh. 
5 pp.: index): A scholarly, profound, but eminentaly readable 
One of the great intellectual achievements on this subject. 
ciples of Social Economy. (By Yves Guyot. $1.30; 305 pp.) : 
ithor appears im his most brilliant form im this book. Incom- 
ibly clear and effective in discussing the functions of the State and | 
ng down the bases of true Jeffersonian democracy. 
onomic Prejudices. (By Yves Guyot. $1; 176 pp.): An exposure | 
tionist and socialistic fallacies. | 
Last days of the Ruskin Cooperative Colony. (By Prof. Isaac Broome, | 
‘0 cents; 183 pp.): This graphic account of the disastrous effort to | 
ialism right now” will soon be out of print. It shows the 
petty and interminable quarrels in the colony and also shows that | 
\ristotle was right when he said, “To secure harmony it is necessary | 
ave a distinction of interests.” Should be in every anti-Socialist’s | 
ary 
Che Individual the Corner Stone of Society. (By Henry Replogie.) | 
¥y 4 newspaper article, but has more wisdom than many pretentious 
es. Urges some unanswerable objections to socialism. 
Democracy versus Socialism. (By Max Hirsch. $3.25: 481 pp. : 
d index) : Has a complete refutation of the Marxian theory of value. 
‘tows the absurdities and contradictions in the Socialist definitions of 
ts Defends real capital. Spurious capital would disappear with 
repeal of laws conferring special privileges. Competition an in- | 
ent necessity of life. Competition the only means of seeuring effi- | 
of service and equality of reward to service rendered. Socialism 
vould establish slavery. Individual desire to satisfy wants with least 
exertion, the originating cause of social structures. Stagnation rapidly 
owed by retrogression, the result f socialism. Private menopoly the 
se of social injustice. Socialist admissions that under socialism the 
sent sytem of marriage would disappear. 
pies of this list of anti-Socialist books will be supplied gratis to 
will inelose it im envelopes and otherwise assist in circu- 
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ency 


[From the Amertean Anti-Socialist, July, 1912.) 
WHAT TO READ ON SOCTALISM. 

mpilation of this list of the best books to read if you wish to 
ind Socialism and to be able to refute its teachings may seem a 
matter, but it is based on several years’ study of the subjeet and 
Ly Close acquaintance with the literature of the subject not only 
! \ but in England, where the editor spent 11 years. 

of course, included only books at present in print—some 
ul works are out of print. 
of the publications offered below are likely to be soon out of 
id we urge those who want them to order at once. 

OUR 5-CENT LIBRARY. 

ires of Socialism. Twenty-one historie failures described. 
L and the Social Problem. (By H. Meulen): Finds the main 
- iemployment in the monopoly of credit. 
Seclalisn An actual experiment. The story of a Socialist colony 
and its disastrous tailure. 
s of the State. (By David Dudley Field.) 
te ; OUR 10-CENT LIBRARY. 
owing pamphlets are 10 cents each, or three for a quarter: 
Poot.) 82 Hyndman Debate on “ Will Socialism Benefit the English 


The Dut} 


np. .ttgh-Bax Debate on same subject. 

Milla neh Besant Debate on “ Socialism: For and Against.” 

low vy tnt Debate on “ Socialism Versus Individuaiism.” 

lemeey (20 Are Gouged. (By A. B. Baker): This book is a logical 

nd abc de by a Socialist on the Socialist Party to be consistent 
emote all privately owned printing plants. Sut it will refuse to 

tien . Ot Read this book and ask your Socialists why they do not 
“* what they preach. 

ey J Sey Socialist Unity Conference. 

4 the press under Socialism. 








A remarkable document deal- 
Shows the intense desire of So- 
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cialists to bell the eld cat of Freedom, but shows also the dangers and 








tribulations besetting such a fei(i)onious movement. 

Is a Money Crisis Imminent? (By Arthur Kitson.) 

The Outcome of Individualism. (By J. H. Levy.) 

Socialism: Its Fallacies and Dangers (By F. Millar. 25 cents): 
Great value for the money—one of our best bargains 

An Apology for Liberty. (By Thomas Mackay 20 cents; 2 copies 
for 33 cents): We wish it were possible to circulate a million copies of 
this great essay. We give two extracts from this essay 

“What has been the most important discovery made by the free 
spirit of inquiry and experiment? It is, I venture to affirm, the discev- 
ery of the way in which exchange ministers to the economie require- 
ments of mankind Exchange is the pivet on which industrial society 
revolves ; the lubricating oil—if the metaphor may be allowed—is the 
profit which each transaction promises » those who take part in it, 
and if there is one point about whieh Socialists are agreed, it is that 
individual profit is a thing whieh they will not countenance Ex 
change, therefore, and the society based on it, is the very antithesis of 
Seeialism.” 

Things Seen and Things Not Seen. (By Frederick Bastiat 15 
cents): The Americana says: “ Nowhere will reason find a richer ar- 
mory of weapons available against Socialism than in the pamphlets 
published by Bastiat between 1848 and 1850.” Every anti-Socialist 
ought to read this pamphlet again and again. 

Berger's ‘its and Misses. (By Daniel De Leon. 20 cents; 104 
pp.) : Berger's errors of omission and commission in Congress are 
described by a fellow Socialist. The principal issues up in Congress 
are fully discussed. 

Political Socialism—Would it Fail in Success? (By J. S. Crawford. 
=) cents; 109 pp.): A valuable book: should be read by all. The 


authors acute criticisms on Socialism are based on a 


i knowl- 
edge of its fallacies. 


thorough 


Adam Smith. (By Hector C. McPherson. 35 cents, 75 cents, or $1, 
necording to binding; 160 pp.): One of the greatest bargains and 


treats we have to offer. 
of economics. 


We know of no better introduction to the study 


Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” New and condensed edition, 
with preface by Hector McPherson. 35 or 75 cents, according to bind- 
ing; 232 pages; full index. Every library should have this master- 
piece. It is estimated that this work, by its teaching, has given em- 
ployment to millions of workers. 

Pictures of the Socialistic Future. (By Eugene Richter, member-of 
the German Parliament. 35 cents; 134 pp.): This book deserves 
the widest possible circulation; it is a -powerful antidote to an in- 
sidious poison Secialists will gnash their teeth as they read this book. 

The Problems and Perils of Socialism. (By J. St. L. Strachey 35 
cents; 126 pp.): The author says: “he chief peril of Socialism is 
waste—-waste both in the moral and economic sense. Socialism would 
net only deteriorate character, but it would lessen product.” 

The Pattern Nation. (By Henry Wrixon. $1.25; 172 pp.): Espe- 


cially valuable to half-hearted and short-sighted supporters of Social- 
ism. The author thinks that the delusive experience of semi-Socialism 
will be such that the people, when it comes to a crisis and the final 
choice between freedom and Socialism, will choose freedom. If they do 
not, then the inevitable result will be a decline of western civilization. 

Wealth Against Commonwealth. (By H. D. Lloyd 567 pp two 
editions, $1.10 and $2.50): The mass of evidence in this book, showing 
that the trust is no more the result of economie « 























‘olution than a horse 
thief is such a result, will be found invaluable to anti-Socialists rhe 
trust is a product of criminal devilution, as this book abundantly 
proves. 

The Tyranny of Socialism (By Yves Guyot $1.00; 264 pp.): 
The author adopts the following motto: “ Socialism—that is, the State 
substituting itself for individual liberty, and growing to be the mo 
terrible of tyrants.” Various Socialistic sophisms are brilliantly 
refuted. 

Socialism as an Ineubus on the Labor Movement. (By J. W. Sulli 
van. 50 cents.) 

CURRENCY TRUST CONSPIRACY EXPOSED 

The Currency Trust. (By F. J. Van Vorhis 376 pp.; large 
type): This ex mplete exposure of the Aldrich plan should be |! \ 
citizen’s, and especially in every statesman’s, library. Price ought to 
be $3—to introduce we make it $1.50 

The Other Side of the Money Question (By J. A. Fults city 
treasurer of MeKeesport, Pa 10 cents: 112 pp.) The best i rod 
tion to the vexed money question. 

Socialistic Fallacies. (By Yves Guyot $1.65 42 pp I ivs 
an immense fund of knowledgs Author 1 als h : 1 
irony, the master spell.” Intense earnestness app in e% n 
He concludes his powerful indictment as follows 

There are three words which Socialism must erase f i ft les 
of our public buildings—the three words of the 1 in motto: 

* Liberty, because Socialis isaru t ! 1 

“ Equality, because it is a rule of class 

“ Fraternity, because its pol s that « the cla wa 

Collectivism and the Socialism of the I al 3S (By A. 
Naquet. $1: 158 pp.) : The ithor’s eloquent style and keenly ar 
lyticah method are evidert 1 every pag Very sugg ive the 
treatment of invention under 8S lism. The con n is 1 hed it 
Socialism would bring about the on, and « retrog 
of the human ra 

The Quintessence of Socialism (R Dr. A. &§ yn ¢ 17 
pp.) : Friends and foes of Socialism 1 d this as th t 
scientific exposition of Socialism. At ol s t 
and a searching criticism 

The Impossibility of Social Democ1 - a ~ 7) 

419 pp.): In this book, called a se nd “Pi a 
of Soeialism,” the author gi at length the gre d 4 : 
that the program of the Socialis is incapable of i la 

Australian Secialism. (I . st Ledger. s ) : 
Shews the farmer to be the acable foe of Socialism \ full 
account of Socialistic experim in Australia 

tritish Soctalism (By . is Bark $3.2 522 rhe 
author has consulted about a th and Socialistic w and s 
is a summary of the whole literature of British Soe nd a } to 
it.” Presents the views of typical Socialists on th i y, th nd, 
the railways, and a host of similar issues Very useful to t vho 
wish to know the practical suggestions deduced from > ist theories 
Has a complete analytical index. Has ch rs on t press under 
Socialism, and “ How the progress of Socialism may be checked 

Present-Day Socialism and the I em of the Unemployed (By 
G. E. Raine. $1.10: 207 pp.): The author says: “I deal with the 
‘live’ Socialism of the day. During the last few years I must have 
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attended more Socialist meetings (in England) than any other antt- 
Socialist, and the points which I raise in the following pages are the 
actnal issues which are day after day being presented by Socialists. 
The replies which I giye to Socialist questions have actually been em- 


ployed by myself in arguments.” 
The New Social Democracy. (By J. H. Harley, M. A. $2; 249 
pp.) Very interesting, very illuminating, is the chapter, “ The col- 


lapse of collectivism.”” A very suggestive and helpful book. Shows 
the declining influence of Karl Marx. While not agreeing with all the 
author says, we recommend this book to the earnest student. 

\ Symposium on Valine. (Edited by J. H. Levy. 25 cents.) 

Wit and Wisdom. (The Wit and Wisdom of the Cynics and Sages— 


Rochefoucauld, Thoreau, Montaigne, Chamfort, Nietzsche, ‘“ Zara- 
thustra,” each 10 cents.) Address G. Gowrie, 364 Wendell Street, 


Chicago, Ill 

Collectivism. (By P Leroy-Beaulieu. $3.25; 343 pp.): “To those 
who talk loosely of Socialism as at least a tendency in the right direc- 
tion and as the necessary step of progress or evolution, the clear think- 
ing of this book may be strongly recommended,” so writes the Nation. 
Many regard this book as the acutest and most searching analysis of 
the various Socialistic schemes. 

The Menace ot Socialism. (By W. Lawler Wilson. $1.75; 520 
pp.): A fresh, vigorous, and practical discussion, full of quotable 
sentences Deals with English conditions. The author exhibits no 
little acumen in his analysis of Socialist proposals and in his defense 
of private enterprise, private property, and private capital. To combat 
Socialism, he presents a program of constructive social reform. 
land question the author says: *‘ There is nothing which the Socialists 
fear so much as a peasant proprietary. The tenacious hold of the small 
owner on the soil caa not be shaken by Socialism.” 


The Superstition Called Socialism. (By G. W. de Tunzelman. $1.60; 


O94 pp.): “ Written to meet the requirements of the anti-Socialist 
speaker.’ Author seems to have held many debates in England. Good 
index. Makes some shrewd points. The author shows his breadth of 


mind by quoting from J. A. Hobson. In chapter 5, by quotations from 
leading Socialists, it is shown that Socialism spells slavery. 

Short Studies in Economic Subjects. (By J. H. Levy. Cloth, 50 
cents; paper, 25 cents.) 


Socialism and Individualism. (By Belfort Bax and J. H. 
50 cents.) 

Socialism: A Critical Analysis. $1.50; 329 pp.) : Has the best Eng- 
lish bibliography A supreme achievement in power of exposition, 
dissection, and rebuttal. Probably the ablest recent attack on Socialism. 

Fallacies ot Protection. (By Bastiat. 35 cents; 238 pp.): Has 


Levy. 


the brilliant petition of the candlestick makers asking the Government | 


of France to protect them against the competition of the sun. 

The Case Against Socialism. ($1.60; 546 pp.): Described as a 
handbook for English speakers and candidates. 

Our Economic Troubles and the Way Out. (By Hon. W. H. Berry, 
ex-State treasurer of Pennsylvania): An answer to Socialism and a 
discussion of the’ Aldrich bill. Shows the effect of monopoly upon 
industry. This work is indispensable, if you wish to be abie to refute 
Socialism from the standpoint of progressive Democracy. 

Critical Examination of Socialism. (By W. H. Mallock. 


cents; paper, 40 cents.) 

Money Making in Free America. (By B. Hall. 55 cents; 315 pp.) 

Pinhead’s Thrift. A tragedy of the three financiers, Brainhead, Block- 
head, and Pinhead. (By Wiiliam W. Clay. 25 cents): “ Pinhead’s 
Thrift,” by many humorous and most telling illustrations, roasts the 
Aldrich bank scheme to joot the United States Treasury. 

The Social and Economic Problem. (By M. Flurscheim. 25 cents: 
280 pp.): Commended for its very able treatment of the money 
question, 

Every library should possess the following books by Arthur Kitson: 

A Scientific Solution of the Money Question. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 
cents 

Industrial Depression: Its Cause and Cure. 20 cents. 

The Cause of Strikes and Bank Failures. 25 cents. 

The following incomparable masterpieces are sold at 25 cents for 
paper edition, 40 cents for cloth edition: 

On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. 

Social Statics. By Herbert Spencer. 

The Man Versus the State. (By Herbert Spencer. 94 
tains the famous chapters, “ The coming slavery,” ‘‘ The sins of legis- 
lators,”” “The great political superstition,” and “The new Toryism.” 

(This list of anti-Socialist books continued in our next issue. ) 


Cloth, 55 


pp.) : Con- 


Jurisdiction of Courts with Respect to the Orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


LXOBERT F. BROUSSARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


HON. 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, July 18, 1912. 

Mr. BROUSSARD said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I will include a memorandum on “ Juris- 
diction of courts with respect to orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” by John B. Daish, A. B., LL. M. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON JURISDICTION OF CoURTS WITH RESPECT TO ORDERS 
OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
[By John B. Daish, A. B., LL. M.] 
OUTLINE. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is an administrative 

body to which has been confided certain powers with respect to 


On the | 





| and requirements were made self-executing, both in terms (it 
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interstate commerce; its duties are judicial and quasi judicia) 
legislative, ministerial, and administrative. 

In performing these duties the commission makes and enjers 
certain orders and requirements; these usually follow hearings 
either upon complaint or in general investigations, which are }y 
law authorized. Orders in form are either (a) those granting 
relief, requiring a carrier to cease and desist from charging 
a particular rate or continuing to enforce a particular pra: tice 
and prescribing another and less rate or different practice: oy 
(b) one denying relief, as dismissing a formal complaint jp 
which has been alleged the unreasonableness of a rate or prac. 
tice. 

Prior to the act of June 29, 1906, affirmative orders of tho 
commission were enforceable only in a proceeding in the United 
States courts, brought by the commission or a party injured 
against the carriers. This procedure is still in the statute. | 
is not usually invoked, because by the act mentioned the oriders 
being provided within what time they might be made effective) 
and the failure to obey them probably subjects the offending 
official to heavy penalties. 

Appreciating that the commission might err and that the 
carriers are entitled under the Constitution to an exercise of 
the Federal judicial power, the act of 1906 provided for the 
venue of suits brought “to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend 
any order or requirement of the commission,” and in such 
courts as the venue fixed “ jurisdiction to hear and determine 
such suits is hereby vested.” 

By the act of 1910 this jurisdiction, along with three other 
classes of cases, was transferred to the Commerce Court, cre- 
ated by the act. 

In the Commerce Court came to be filed cases to enjoin, set 
aside, annul, and suspend orders of the commission (a) whi 
denied relief and dismissed the complaint, and (Bb) which, al 
though granting relief, did not give the complainant the meas 
ure of relief to which he thought himself entitled. That the 
Commerce Court has no jurisdiction of controversies of thiese 
classes of cases was determined in Procter & Gamble v. United 
States. (Opinion Supreme Court June 7, 1912.) 

While Congress may within recognized limits make the find 
ings of fact and determinations of an administrative « {fi 
final, it has usually provided by legislation for some measur 
of review, particularly if any of the duties are judicial 
quasi judicial. As to the commission, its decisions sgainst 
complaining shipper are now final, but if against a responde! 
carrier are proper subjects of judicial review. There is ther 
fore a kind of presumption that when deciding against a shij 
per the commission is right and when deciding against . 


| rier it is wrong. 


Manifestly, in fairness, jurisdiction should be given to 
courts to entertain petitions by shippers who have been deni 
relief by the commission. In order, however, to give to 5! 
pers a full, adequate, and complete remedy the power of courts 
in such cases needs be different than when their jurisdiction 's 
invoked by one against whom an affirmative order has beet 
made. The power only “to enjoin, set aside, annul, and Sus- 
pend” an order would be inadequate, for after the exercise 0! 
such power the shipper would be exactly where he was wie 
he applied to the commission. Within the proper exercise 
the judicial power in matters of this nature the courts s! 
have such authority as is fully adequate to meet the exis 
necessities and requirements. 

In a very similar case the Congress has provided that wi 
one is aggrieved by the decision of an administrative officia! !! 
the exercise of judicial and quasi-judicial duties he may !"‘ 
the power of a designated court, which court can revise the d 
sion of the administrative officer appealed from and — 
returns to the official a certificate of its proceedings and ce 
sion to govern the further proceedings in the case. The cour 
marks out the law as applied’to the facts of a particu! 
in so far as judicial and quasi-judicial determination | 
sary; beyond that (and mandamus to compel the perfor! 
of a ministerial duty) he is free from control by the 
The act providing the procedure set forth was enacted 
and has been held constitutional by the Supreme Court. a 

If similar powers be conferred on courts respecting les" 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission they wo! 
respectfully submitted, meet the present demands and 
sities. 

1. THE NATURE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISS ‘ 

Under the act to regulate commerce, and independent f sal 
tain duties and powers conferred by other acts (such “- safety 
appliance acts, hours of service acts, etc.), the Intersta “A 
merce Commission is beyond doubt an administrative | a 
which has been confined certain power, authority and Ju'% 





S10 


be 











tion over and in respect to interstate commerce and the carriers 
and instrumentalities engaged in the transportation of property 


1 


it was created by the act of February 4, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 
This act has been amended from time to time, the powers 
of the commission have been enlarged and its duties have been 
increased, both in number and importance; particularly was 
this accomplished by the amendments of June 29, 1906, the so- 
called Hepburn law (34 Stat. L., 584). 

Originally the commission was subordinate to one of the ex- 
tive departments, reporting to the Secretary of the Interior. 


Lilt 


TO), 


After being so attached for two years, Congress by law required 
that the commission report direct to it. Since 1889 (25 Stat. L., 
Sr it has not been attached to any of the three grand de- 


ents of the Government. 
The courts are not wholly harmonious in stating the legal 
tus of the commission and the commission has never seen fit 
to describe itself. It is, however, a body corporate with 
egal capacity to be a party plaintiff or defendant in the Federal 
s (Texas & Pacific R. Co. v. I. C. C., 162 U. S., 197). 


Prior 


to the amendment to the act in 1906 the commission was 
called “an administrative board” (C., N. O. & T. P. Ry. v. 
Ic. C.. 162 U. S., 184, 196); and “an administrative body” 
(Ladkvwvc, N.0.& TL. P. Ry. 167 U. 8., 479, 510). 


» commission] is neither a Federal court under the Constitu- 

does it exercise judicial powers nor do its conclusions possess 

y of judicial proceedings. (K. & I. B. Co. v. L. & N. R. Co., 
i al G7.) 

Prior to the amendment of 1906 it was said to exercise quasi 

jt powers (I. C. C. v. C.. N. 0. & T. P. Ry. Co., T6 Fed., 


LrCce¢eOhuxn. oO & T. P. Rp. Co, C4 Bed, 961; T. & P. 
LOGO Bee. & Wy faa «kh, ea Sr 
Co., 167 U. S.; 479; I. C. Ceo L. & N. R. R. Co., 73 Fed., 


Ss the Hepburn law of 1906, by which the powers of the 
ission were increased, the commission has said: 
an analogy between the jurisdiction of the commission and 
court of equity. (R. Com. v. H. V. R. Co., 12 1. C. C., 398.) 
And it has also referred to itself as follows: 
While its procedure is to some extent judicial in nature, the commis 
essentially an administrative body. (M. & K. Shippers’ Ass'n v. 
,K. & T. Ry. Co., 12 LC. C, 468, 484) 
OF THE COMMISSION AND A CONSIDERATION OF THE NATURB 
THEREOF. 
The duties which the commission is called upon to perform 
many and varied. To enumerate them would serve no 
sefn] 


puropse at this time; for the present it will suffice to 
int ont the fact that the duties are properly divisible into 
several classes according to their nature. 

Certain duties are judicial or quasi judicial, as in determining 
whether or not a rate is reasonable; others are legislative, as in 
prescribing a rate for the future. 

Jt thing to inquire whether the rates which have been charged 

d co oe are reasonable—that is a judicial act; but an entirely 


s a legislative act (C., M. & St. P. Ry. v. Minnesota. 134 U. S., 


455; Reagan v. Farmers’ L. & T. Co., 154 U. S., 862, 397: St. L. & 

F Kk. R. vo. Gill, 156 U. 8., 649, 663; C., N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. v. 
I. ( ( 162 U. §., 197, 216: Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S., 113, 114; 
\ & L. R. R. Co. v. Sou. Exp. Co., 117 U. &, 1; L. Cc. Cc. oe. = tat 
‘. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., 167 U. 8., 479, 499.) 

Oth 


her duties, particularly those relating to the interior man- 


Comat 


ent of the commission, are clearly administrative. 


Still others are in part of one class and in part another. The 





m wer and duty prescribed by section 12 to execute and enforce 
‘ie provisions of the act were considered by the Supreme Court 
I.C.C. v. C., N. O. & T. P. R. Co. (167 U. S., 479, 501): 
T wer given is the power to execute and enforce, not to legislate. 


er given is partly judicial, 
zislative, 


partly executive and administrative, 


If 


8. 7 ORDERS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
r) Wiliti : . * 
In addition to the orders of the commission respecting the 


pes ng of accounts, the form of reports of carriers and general 
orders of like kind, the commission makes and enters orders in 
” me ! cases; these orders close (subject to petition for rehear- 
>} the controversy and proceedings before the cominigsion and 
“yy Uutogous to final decrees in equity courts. 
ai 1 form orders are (a) affirmativé, as those granting relief | 
a ring carriers to cease and desist from charging un- 
we rates and following discriminatory practices, and 
a Jing reasonable rates and nondiscriminatory practices ; 
’) Cenying relief, as those dismissing the complaint of the 
_, Orders to accomplish other purposes than those stated 
t ily fall within the above classification. 
= 4. HOW ORDERS WERE AND ARE ENFORCEABLE, 
aa : to the act of June 29, 1906, the orders of the commis- 
ens “‘ithative in their nature, were enforceable in the 


courts by a bill by the commission or by any party in- 
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jured by the failure of the carrier to obey the order. This pro- 
cedure is still permissible in the Commerce Court, and, in addi- 
tion to the commission and any party injured, the United States 
may by the Attorney General file an appropriate bill. 

The act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 584), made the orders 
of the commission self-executing or self-enforcing. The failure, 
neglect, or refusal to obey them Within the time limit thereof 
was made punishable by beavy penalties. A method for an- 
nulling them, inasmuch as the commission was not a court, was 
under the Constitution necessary. He against whom the order 
ran was entitled to his day in court. 

By the act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. L., 584), was fixed the 
venue of circuit courts of the United States in “ suits to enjoin, 
set aside, annul, or suspend any order or requirement” of the 
commission and jurisdiction “to hear and determine such suits 
is hereby vested in such courts.” 

This jurisdiction—and jurisdiction over certain other classes 
of cases—was transferred to the Commerce Court by the act 
of June 18, 1910, which was subsequently reenacted as part of 





the Judicial Code (act Mar. 3, 1911). 
5. THE POWER OF COURTS TO ENJOIN, SET ASIDE, ANNUL, AND SUSPEND 


ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION, 

When the act of 1906 was before Congress there was a thor- 
ough appreciation of the fact that the carriers had a right toa 
judicial review of the orders of the commission: whether the 
power of the courts should include “ broad” review or “ nar- 
row ” review was most freely debated, particularly in the Senate. 
The question was not, however, specifically decided, for to the 
circuit courts was given “ jurisdiction to hear and determine 
such suits”; that is, suits to enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend 
any order or requirement of the commission. 

It has therefore fallen to the Supreme Court to delineate the 
limitations within which the courts-may act. Reviewing previ- 
ous cases which had been before it for decision, the Supreme 
Court, in Interstate Commerce Commission v. Union Vacific 
Railroad Co. (222 U. S., 541, 547), said: 


There has been no attempt to make an exhaustive statement of the 
principle involved, but in cases thus far decided, it has been settled 
that the orders of the commission are final unless (1) beyond the 

| power which it could constitutionally exercise; or (2) beyond its 

| Statutory power; or (3) based upon a mistake of law. Sut questions 
of fact may be involved in the determination of questions of law, so 
that an order, regular on its face, may be set aside if it appears that 
(4) the rate is so low as to be confiscatory and in violation of the 
constitutional prohibition against taking property without due process 
of law; or (5) if the commission acted so arbitrarily and unjustly as 
to fix rates contrary to evidence, or without evidence to support it; 
or (6) if the authority therein involved has been exercised in such an 
unreasonable manner as to cause it to be within the elementary rule 
that the substance, and not the shadow, determines the validity of the 
exercise of the power. . 
6. THE COURTS HAVE NO JURISDICTION OVER NEGATIVE ORDERS OF THB 


ig to prescribe rates which shall be charged in the future— | 








COM MISSION, 

In the course of the many decisions of the commission com- 
plaining shippers who had been denied relief became aggrieved 
and being ef opinion that the commission had erred and denied 
substantial rights filed petitions in the Commerce Court for a 
judicial decision of the controversy and to enjein, set aside, 
annul, and suspend the negative orders of the commission. 
The case first determined was Procter & Gamble v. United 
States, involving the right of carriers to charge demurrage on 
private tracks. The commission had held that the carriers 
had the right. On petition to the Commerce Court, the United 
States moved to dismiss on jurisdictional grounds. That court 
held it had jurisdiction, but sustained the right of the carriers 
to demurrage under the circumstances stated, thereby 
agreeing with the commission. 

“The case was appeal to the Supreme Court, which held that 
the Commerce Court had no jurisdiction in which 
the commission had dismissed the complaint of a shipper. The 
Chief Justice, speaking for the court, after quoting the power 
conferred upon the Commerce Court over— 


cases brought to enjoin, annul, or suspend in whole or in part any order 


assess 


of cases 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Said: 

Giving to these words their natural significance, we think it follows 
that they confer jurisdiction only to entertain complaints to affirma- 
tive orders of the commission; that is, they give t t a f 
to take cognizance, when properly made, of complaints « the 
legality of orders rendered by the commission and pe to 
relieve parties in whole or in part from the duty oi lier ti lers 
which are found to be illegal. 

It therefore follows that in no case in which the comm on 
has dismissed a complaint, even by a divided commission, can 
the complaining shipper go further; whatever errors may have 
been made by the commission, nevertheless the shipper is 
thereafter remediless. 

Under the doctrine laid down in the Procter & Gamble 


case the Supreme Court dismissed the appeal in Hooker et al. 
v. Knapp et al. (involving the reasonableness of rates from 
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to Chattanooga) 


Cincinnati and the Eagle White Lead Co. et 
al. Interstate Commerce Commission. By reason of the 
sa decision the Commerce Court of its own motion dismissed 


1 


lit 


the following cases for want of jurisdiction, or they were sub- 
ject to have been so dismissed: 

1aconda Copper Mining Co. et al. v. United States; Crane Iron 
Work v. United States; O'Gara Coal Co. et al. v. United States et 
al Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas et al. v. United States; 
Cham of Commerce of City of Augusta, Ga., v. United States and 


Interstate Commeice Commission; International Salt Co. of Illinois et 
al 


United States and Interstate Commerce Commission; Loutsiana 
& Pacific Ry. Co. et al. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, United 
Stat et al Woodworth & Louisiana Central Ry. Co. et al. v. Inter- | 


tate Commerce Commission, United States, et al.; Sibley, Lake Bis- 
tencau & Southern Ry. Co. v. United States and Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


‘ 
« 


The 12 cases indicate the great importance of having a review 


of the decisions of the commission, for they constitute one-sixth | 


of all 


7. THE RIGHT INVOKE THE FEDERAL POWER SHOULD BE 


MUTUAL, 


LO JUDICIAL 
There would seem to be no argument against conferring upon 
the jurisdiction to hear and determine controversies 
which have been decided adversely to the complaining shipper. 
Sir the Abeline case (204 U. S., 426) he must initiate his pro- 
if he complains of certain matters, before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, for its jurisdiction and power in 
particular controversies is original and exclusive. 


court 


Ice 


ceeding, 


The denial of the same right of review to the shipper as is | 


accerded the carrier is beyond doubt a denial of that equality 
of the law which is fundamental in the Constitution, even if, 
which seems likely, the shipper is not denied due process of law. 

Our jurisprudence has zealously guarded the right of the in- 
dividual and particularly against erroneous and arbitrary ac- 
tion by administrative and quasi judicial officials. If a com- 
mitting magistrate act erroneously, one has habeas corpus; if 
an administrative official fail to perform a ministerial act, 
mandamus lies; and in this behalf the courts have broadened 
rather than narrowed the remedy. Not only have the courts 
appreciated and kept inviolate the rights of the individual, but 


Congress itself has usually protected by appropriate legislation | 


his rights. Instance the applicant for a patent; if the individ- 
ual be denied one, he has from early days been permitted a re- 


view and revision of the decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents. Early in our history he had the right to appeal to a 
board; more recently, and since 1870, he may invoke the judi- 


cial power by an appeal thereto. (5 Stat. L., 117; R. S. U. S., 

: Stat. L., 434, ch. 74.) 

NECESSARY TO BE CONFERRED IN RESPECT TO NEGATIVE ORDERS 
rO GIVE ADEQUATER RELIEF. 

It is manifest that if to the courts be given only the power 
to enjoin, set aside, annul, and suspend negative orders of the 
commission, the power will not be commensurate with the relief 
to which one is in justice entitled. The setting aside of or 
similar action regarding a negative order would leave the 
petitioner before the court practically where he was as com- 
plainant before the commission. The authority of the courts 
must be sufliciently broad and comprehensive to give adequate 
relief. 

There are, of course, matters which can not properly be 
placed within and subject to the judicial power; but matters 
judicial or quasi judicial in their nature are proper subjects for 
judicial determination. (Murray v. Hoboken L. & I. Co., 18 
How.., 284.) 

in its administrative functions the commission is not subject 
to control. (1. C. C. v. Humboldt 8. 8. Co., 224 U. S., 474.) In 
its legislative functions it should be as subject to revision by 
the courts at the instance of shippers as at the instance of 
carriers. In its judicial and quasi judicial functions it may 
constitutionally be made subject to the judicial power. (U. S. 
ex rel. Bernardin v. Duell, 172 U. S., 576.) 

To give adequate relief the courts must be endowed, not with 
purely revising power (for probably such power would vitiate 
the grant), but with power to mark out the law as applied to 
particular facts and to certify the law in the case to the com- 
mission for its guidance in further proceedings therein. Such 
is the power and procedure in patent appeals, which has stood 
the test of the Constitution. (U.S. ex rel. Bernardin v. Duell, 
172 U. S., 576.) 

The analogy between the two situations is complete. tach— 
the office of the Commissioner of Patents and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—are administrative in their nature; each 
performs certain ministerial and judicial or quasi-judicial fune- 
tious. To secure justice through the exercise of the judicial 


secs. 4906 et seq.; 27 


’ 


8. 


POWERS 


power one may have an appeal to the courts for the purpose of 
securing a patent or determining priority in an interference 
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| may under the act seek relief from the commission; but if the 


the cases filed in or transferred to the Commerce Court. | 
The demand is not single and stray, but great and broadspread. | 

















case. Appeal to the courts or right of judicial review is , 
fortunately now denied one who has failed for any reason t, 
make a case before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It may be said that if to the courts be given the power of 
review of negative orders, carriers, as well as shippers, 1m; 
in such cases appeal to the courts. 


m 









ly 


This is true, for carriers 







commission is wrong, ought not anyone injured by the wrong 
be entitled to have the wrong righted? If, again, it be saiq 
(as it has been) that the commission is the shipper’s friend. 
and cne can rely that every intendment in favor of the shipper 
will be given, it can properly be replied that the commission is jot 
supposed to be a biased or prejudiced body, and that the num- 
ber of cases in the Commerce Court heretofore filed by shippers 
shows that the commission does not always decide with the ship- 
| pers. 
9. WHAT COURT SHOULD BE INVESTED WITH POWER IN THE PREY 

As transportation law is technical, as the facts are complex, 
as the domain of investigation is broad, and as unanimity and 
promptness of decision is desirable, it is submitted that 1) 
power to be conferred should be conferred upon the Commerce 
Court. No one will deny that these transportation questior 
are “matters involving public rights which may be (and usually 
are) presented in such form that the judicial power is capable 
of acting upon them and which are susceptible of judicial in- 
terpretation.” And no one with even slight familiarity with 
the subject will deny the advantage of the judgment of 
trained body of skilled judges, expert in all the intricacies 
this special branch of the law. 
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Joun B. Daisu. 
WASHINGTON, July 9, 1912. 





Constitutional Morality. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. MARLIN E. OLMSTED, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 16, 1912. 


Mr. OLMSTED said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I will include as a part of my remarks 0 
address by William D. Guthrie before the Pennsylvanm Bar 
Association at its annual meeting at Cape May, June 28, 1812, 
on the subject of constitutional morality. 

The address is as follows: 
CONSTITUTIONAL MORALITY. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE BAR 

TION AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING, CAPE MAY, JUNE 25, 1912. 
The text of this address is taken from Grote’s History of 
Greece. The historian, reviewing the state of the Athenian 
democracy in the age of Kleisthenes, points out that it became 
necessary to create in the multitude, and through them to force 
upon the leading men, the rare and difficult sentiment which he 
terms constitutional morality. He shows that the essence ©! 
this sentiment is self-imposed restraint, that few sentient! 
are more difficult to establish in a community, and tha‘ its 
fusion, not merely among the majority but throug! 
classes, is the indispensable condition of a government ‘4! 
free, stable, and peaceable. Whoever has studied the history ° 
Greece well knows that the Grecian democracy was ultimatey 
overthrown through the disregard of constitutional morality ') 
her own citizens and not by the spears of conquerors. 

We American lawyers would be blind, indeed, if we « 
recognize that there is at the present time a growing t 
throughout the country to disregard constitutional 1 
On all sles we find impatience with constitutional res’ 
manifesting itself in many,forms and under many pretens 
particularly with the action of the courts in protecting th 
vidual and the minority against unconstitutional enact! * 
favoring one class at the expense of another. However worec’ | 
and however concealed under professions of social refer! 
social justice, the underlying spirit in many instances is ' 
impatience with any rule of law. 

Again we are meeting the oldest and the strongest | 
plea of the demagogue, so often shown to be the most fa 
and dangerous doctrine that has ever appeared among lit 
that the people are infallible and can do no wrong, that the't 
cry must be taken as the voice of God, and that whatever ab 
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ee 
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any time seems to be the will of the majority, however ignorant 
ne prejudiced, must be accepted as gospel. The principal po- 
| battle ery to-day seems to be that, if the people are now fit 

to rule themselves, they no longer need any checks or restraints, 
that the constitutional form of representative government under 


which we have lived and prospered has become antiquated and 
uusatisfactory to the masses, and that we should adopt a pure 
democracy and leave to the majority the decision of every ques- | 
tion of government or legisiation, with the power to enforce its 


immediately and without restraint. 
Many political and social reformers are advocating an abso- 
e legislative body, whose edicts, in response to the wishes, 
or prejudices of the majority, shall at once become 
binding on all, no matter how unjust or oppressive. Those who 
oudest in thus demanding the supremacy of the legislative 
rare equally loud in charging the corruption of legislatures 


W 


interests, 


| proclaiming distrust of the people’s representatives in 
legislative bodies. In one breath we are asked to vest legis- 


| 
| 
| 


| to 


tures with power and discretion beyond the control of the | 


ts, and in the next breath we are told that legislative bodies 
have the initiative and referendum. 

Other reformers would vest greater power in the Executive, so 
as to enable him to dictate to legislatures whatever he deemed 
or professed to be for the common welfare or social progress 
of the people, although in the final analysis this would be re- 
ducing ourselves to a pure and simple despotism and Congress 

ul the State legislatures to the condition of the Roman Senate 
in the second century. Argue as we may from the admonitions 


re not to be trusted by the people, and hence that we must | 
|} make 


| judges, as of all other public officials. 


id experience of the past, the defiant answer is that the people | 


will seleet the Executive, and are prepared to trust him, sin- 
blinking the fact that they now select the legislators 
m they no longer trust, and that practical reform in legis- 
ition is readily at hand if they will only insist upon character 
i ability in their representatives. 

Others again would deny to the courts the power and duty 


- ‘ \ 


wl 


to declare unconstitutional and void any enactment of a legis- | reasons and principles of justice which support most of the de- 


e body in conflict with the Constitution, or, if not going 
quite so far, would want the courts to have the power to dis- 


regard constitutional limitations whenever the judges found 
Ol neied an enactment was in consonance with prevailing 
morality or the opinion of the majority in regard to police 
power or social progress or social justice. They would have | 
the judiciary interpret and enforce a constitution not according 


ww Lie 


mandate of the people who adopted it, nor according to 


| consequences of disregarding 


the true meaning and intent of the language employed by the 
framers, nor according to settled general rules and principles, 
but according to the ever-changing desires or notions or opinions | 
of the majority and the personal ideas of so-called progressive 


or sympathetic judges. Many of those who charge the judiciary 
with having usurped the power to determine judicially whether 
a’ particular enactment does or does not conflict with the funda- 


} 
} 


mental and supreme law as established by the people them- 
Selves, would now place a far greater power in the hands of 
the courts by authorizing them to expand or contract a con- 


stutior 
in the judges an arbitrary discretion. Under this doctrine, 
practically every constitutional restraint could be readily cir- 
culnvented, perverted, or nullified, constitutional rights could be 
frittered away, and the great landmarks of human progress 
could be destroyed. 

Ve would then have government by the judiciary with a 


n by judicial construction, and would thus in reality vest | 


velgeance. Our constitutional system would be no longer rea- 
Solably fixed and stable, and no longer regulated by the justice 
of hecessary general rules, but would be subject to constant 
uhcertiinty and change as judges might think the moral atmos- 
Phere of the moment, or the will or opinion or interests of the 
liiijority, required. It were, of course, better to have no con- 
‘ttutional restraints at all, and to vest supreme power and cor- 
responding responsibility in the legislative branch of our Gov- | 
ps ent. It is of the essence of judicial power that judges in 
deciding cases shall be bound by principles, rules, and prec- 
™) 


cretion, and that they shall be required to give reasons for their 
dee stone. A court bound by no ruies or principles at all would 
hot be exercising judicial power as we understand that term. 
m we were to vest in legislatures or courts the discretion to obey 
or disobey constitutional restraints according as the prevailing 
oral sentiment might seem to dictate, we would at once de- 
Prive such restraints of all practical force and effect, and would 


have a Constitution only in name and form and not in sub- 
satlice. As the late Chief Justice Fuller, clarum et venerabile 
Home, so well said in the Lottery cases, “our form of gov- 
ern! 


nent may remain notwithstanding legislation or decision, 


ents, that they shall not be permitted to exercise arbitrary dis- | 


° . 


but, as long ago observed, it is with governments as with re- 
ligions, the form may survive the substance of the faith.” 

The limited time at my disposal compels me to confine this 
address to the aspect of constitutional morality which pre 
sented by the criticism of the courts for refusing to enforce 


is 


unconstitutional statutes. This seems to me to be the most 
dangerous of all the lines of attack. I regret that I have not 


now time to deal with other important branches of my subject, 
such as the movement for the: recall of judges and judicial 
decisions, the agitation for the initiative and referendum, and 
the growing practice on the part of legislatures and executives 
abdicate the consideration of constitutional questions and 
leave then to the courts, thus casting upon the judges the sole 
responsibility and frequently the nd unpe of 
enforcing constitutional restraints. 

Few of us, I assume, would seriously suggest that the judi- 


odium ypularity 


cial department is to be above criticism, or that it is to be 
deemed so sacrosanct that we must bow and submit in silence 
to whatever the courts declare to be law without the right of 


challenge, criticism, or censure. Such a view would be absurd. 
Of course, judges make mistakes as the wisest and best of men 
mistakes. They are not infallible; but neither are 
legislative bodies infallible, nor the crowd. There must be 
the fullest liberty of criticism and, if need be, of censure of our 


our 


is 


Fair and just criticism, 
however, would be distinctly educational, and it could tend only 


to restore the courts to public favor and confidence. The 
danger is not in freedom of criticism, but in unfair and un- 
founded criticism supported by distorted or false statements. 


Our judicial system is inherently 
enough to withstand and overcome any 
therefore encourage the fullest discussion of judicial decisions 
in constitutional in order .that constitutional principles 
may be fully explained and the necessity for the obsérvance of 
constitutional morality brought home to the people. Let 
however, that the facts truthfully stated. If 


sound enough and 


criticism. We should 


strong 


cases 


us, 


insist be the 


cisions criticized were explained to the people in simple lan- 
guage and ip terms intelligible to laymen as well as to lawyers, 
much of the misapprehension of judicial decisions and prejudice 
against the courts and constitutional restraints would be dis- 
pelled. To tell the man on the street or in the workshop that 
a statute is in conflict with the guaranty of due process of |! 
or of the law of the land, conveys 
if he understood the fundamental 
them, 
the justice and propriety of the deci 

I shall now call your attention to a few examples of alleged 
abuse or usurpation of power by the judiciary, and endeavor to 
show the characteristics of much of the criticism of the judges 
and the manner in which the people are being constantly preju 
diced and inflamed against the courts. 

The case in the New York courts which probably is being more 
criticized and misrepresented than any other is known as the Tene- 
ment House Tobacco case (Matter of Jacobs), decided in Janu- 
ary, 1885. The courts then held unconstitutional an act which 
forbade the manufacture of tobacco products in certain tenement 
houses in New York and Brooklyn. The statute was 


aw 
no meaning to his mind; yet, 
principles involved and the 
he might be persuaded of 


sion. 


an attempt 


on the part of the owners of large tobacco factories to destroy 
the competition of cigar manufacturers who worked at home 
It was not an honest health measure at all; it was not in fact 
designed to protect the health of tobacco workers, and it did 
not contain a single provision tending in any degree to secure 
sanitary conditions of work or living. Not one word in the 


legislature 


opinions of the courts in the Jacobs case pre 
from adopting regulations to secure wholesome conditions in 
the manufacture of any article. Since that deci the New 
York constitution has been carefully revised by a constitutional 
convention in 1894, and has been repeatedly amended by 1) 
separate amendments adopted by the people, whilst a large 
number of additional proposed amendments have been rejected, 
but in neither the revision nor in any of the 
whether adopted or rejected, was any change suggested in the 
rule of constitutional law declared in the Tenement House case, 
although the subject was directly called to the attention of the 
convention. For more than a quarter of a century the people 
of the State of New York have acquiesced in the decision of 
the court of appeals as fair, just, and satisfactory. 

Jacobs and his family lived in a tenement house in the city of 
New York, and occupied an apartment of seven r In 
apartment he carried on his trade of manufacturing cigars in 
a room or rooms separated from the sleeping and cooking rooms, 
The testimony showed that there was no odor of tobacco in 
these sleeping and cooking rooms. The conditions under which 


vente ad the 


sion, 


‘mendments 


ihis 


POLIS, 
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he was carrying on his trade in his home for the support of Contanenties ~ enol ae ee pena a engaged in the same 
himself and bis family were much healthier than if he and his | 0CCUPaton, that it certainly ought not to have been enacted; but, being 
HuMsel an dere : : , , ‘ enacted, ought to be held invalid because it deprives the appellant of 
assistants had been compelled to work in a crowded factory, | his right and liberty to use his occupation in his own house for ¢! 

particularly in 1884, when there were no such sanitary condi- aes of himself and family and takes away the value of his labor, 
tions as now prevail in factories under the beneficent operation ee Oe Se ee. eres oe = enn ieee — 

ae eee pubic menite and Soa amma = — Discussing the Jacobs case, Mr. P. Tecumseh Sherman, of the 
ak, Wee ee eee yoni — J ; te a acini New York bar, who is reputed to be the best informed man in 
aaa ainein ete ane ritrerdex ete Mes ant ms “Pe xs of | Our State upon the subject of labor conditions and legislation, 
7 aa aa “ > a os » ; m os aa anal po tienen and who was at one time a State commissioner of labor, said 
wellers 1} eneme rapar > 1iouses, ¢ i i , key : . . 

- a , aa a ‘ting a ‘mselves and their families by thus | 22.2" article published a few weeks ago that the statute, 
= cen rom . . . eat inal miners f in wei of Ne w York although purporting to be for the public health, was not a 
OrTKking a imme, > poard o eal 0 > clit I Ne . é 5 
had officially Siectaiiad after careful investigation. as set forth reasonable regulation for that purpose, because it arbitrarily 
«2 ‘1 , i“ °; f Mr > *: 4 tl an thie eniion of ‘oan  ertoun selected one article and forbade its manufacture under cert:in 

a: Se ver tne ey a Soe : -- | conditions not generally unsanitary, and he added that 
bar, “that the health of the tenement-house population is not atter of fact. the act was lesigned t otect health 
Lemiiniihied tee tien anufacture of cigars in these houses: | matter of fact, the act was not designed to protect health, but 
1 m1 a 2 a he t aa ‘tary measure: and that it has not | (Put out of business one set of competitors in a trade war.” 
po : sw = aon dine nee — st at “1 wintiene a fro - his brief Now, let me call your attention to two samples of the manner 
een approver ) iS por ‘ ASO é a » mt § ; . . =. 8 ° ‘ ih a 

that ethitle the death rate in the city of New York, generally, | *@ which this decision is being criticized. In an address de- 
el “1 to (igi 1.000 i was only 9 in each 1.000 io the ienn- | livered at Yale University last month, the mayor of the city of 
Se ee eee en ee ik tina 7 | New York referred to this case in the following language: 
ment houses where cigars were being manufactured. The act, |“ ; eos 

if valid and enforceable, would have crushed the competition of | ee 5 SOS ee See to is ey on 
home workers with the tobacco factories; it would have de- | ¢onaens ' , aid nt" 


. condensed population we have in a part of the city of New York. \W, 
prived the tenement-house dweller of the liberty to exercise his | benevolent men and women in going around there found in little roo 
trade of cigar making at home even under the most sanitary | im these crowded tenements certain things being manufactured that were 
sia : ; : aia *, | not wholesome. They found tobacco being manufactured inio its 
conditions, and it would have driven every such workman and | various products in the living rooms of these poor tenements. Bene, 
the working members of his family into crowded and generally | lent people who helped the poor saw it and they saw the evils of it 
unhealthy factories, to be harassed and oppressed by strikes | They saw little children born into this world and brought up in bed- 
P . F .| rooms and kitchens in the fumes and odors of tobacco. They also 
and lockouts and the other troubles which attend modern labor | saw longer hours of work than would be the case if workers lefi their 
conditions, to say nothing of being exposed to all the mis- | work at the shop and went home. So they went to the legislature and 
chiefs, physical and moral, that are inseparable from crowded | 8°t 8 ar pues SE ane the manufacture of tobacco in the ng 
> . welt b ese ener 8. 
work shops. The court held that the statute was not a legiti- | "°°" °° ™ P 


gh 
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mate health regulation and released Jacobs from imprisonment. Judge Gaynor then proceeded to criticize the court of appeals 
The principle of constitutional law recognized and applied was for its rea soning and decision. : 
that an individual can not be made a criminal for working at rhe facts, however, were that the statute was not confined to 


a lawful trade in his own home, and can not be compelled by | “ the living rooms of these tenements,” but applied to every 
discriminatory legislation to labor in a crowded factory. If | room, and that the promoters of this legislation were not the 
the provisions of the act had not been declared to be in conflict | benevolent men and women who visit and help the poor, as 
with the constitutional guaranty of personal liberty, similar Mayor Gaynor imagined, but the owners of tobacco factories 
statutes could have been passed with respect to all kinds of | Who desired to crush the competition of independent workers. 
home work, and all artisans, whether men or women, could have | Nor was there anything in the case before the courts to support 
been driven into factories at the dictation of factory owners or | the statement that anyone had seen “little children born into 
trade-unions having suflicient political influence to secure the this world and brought up in bedrooms and kitchens in the 
necessary legislation. fumes and odors of tobacco.” No such conditions were before 

Those who urge particular enactments too often overlook | the courts, and the contrary was proved by unimpeached evi- 
the effect of disregarding a principle and establishing a prece- | dence in the Jacobs case, as anyone reading the record could see. 





dent. Constitutions declare general rules or principles of | But, even if the picture were true, the decision in this case did 
justice, which sometimes do not coincide with the justice of | net in any way whatever prevent proper legislation prohibiting 
particular cases. The framing of general rules of conduct | the manufacture of tobacco products in the bedrooms and 


so as to bring about practical justice in the greatest num- 
ber of cases and with the fewest exceptions, constitutes the 
science of jurisprudence, of which constitution making is but a Mr. Roosevelt's criticism of the Jacobs case is equally unfair 
branch, and the application of these general rules to practical | 2nd misleading. He is reported as having said in one of 1's 
affairs is the duty of legislatures and courts. The statutes be- | recent speeches that— 

fore the courts are frequently recognized and conceded to be | the decision of the court in this case retarded by at least 20 years 
but mere entering wedges and experiments and are certain eS Seen ae hi nee ee eeerer Or count 
to be followed, if sustained, by others far broader and more | up under conditions of reeking filth and squalor, which measura!)ly 
radical. If legislative power exists to regulate a subject, the | decreased their chance of turning out to be good citizens. 

extent or degree of its exercise is essentially for the legislature | The truth is that the decision did not retard tenement-house 
to determine in its discretion and can not be controlled by the | reform by a singie day and did not prevent the enactment of & 
courts. Hence, a court must always consider, in determining single provision for securing sanitary conditions for those who 
the constitutionality of a statute, not merely the features of work at home. In fact, the necessary legislation has since beet 
the particular statute before it and not merely the justice or | readily secured and enacted in New York without any amend: 
merits of the particular case as between man and man or be- | ment of the State constitution. Our public-health and labcr !ws 
tween the State and the individual, but what might be done | now regulate the manufacture of tobacco and other articles i0 
under the same principle if the statute before it were upheld | homes and require and secure sanitary conditions, and permits 
and a precedent established. ‘Thus, if we once grant the power | authorizing manufacturing at home are issued subject to 

of a legislature to prohibit work at home under sanitary con- | cellation at any time if the surroundings become insanitar) 


kitchens of crowded tenement houses or under insanitary con- 
ditions. 


ditions in one trade, then every trade becomes subject to the | Mr. Sherman characterizes as absurd the statement made by 
same power of regulation and prohibition, and all working men | Mr. Roosevelt in regard to the effect of this decision, and add d 
and women can be driven into crowded factories. | that— 

In the Jacobs case Presiding Justice Noah Davis, speaking | So far, then, from having done harm in the way of sanitary ' , 
for the intermediate appellate court sitting in the city of New | the decision in the Jacobs case has done good by giving the ret ; 
York, and undoubtedly acquainted with conditions then and | Proper direction and object. Mr. Roosevelt's criticism a ref 


ready chorus of approval from a large body of ill-informed ref s 
who seek to prevent some of the evils of “sweating” by arbi' 
A careful study of the act has satisfied us that its aim was not “to | forbidding all home manufacture in tenements. But the vast ma 
improve the public health by prohibiting the manufacture of cigars | Of tenement houses in New York are of a class better descril) 
and preparation of tobacco in any form in tenement houses in certain | 8partment houses, which are perfectly sanitary, and in such : 
cases and regulating the use of tenement houses in certain cases” as | there is much home work of a good kind, such as fine sewing, at 

declared in the title, but to suppress and restrain such manufac- | 22d so forth, and under good conditions; and it would be a det 


there existing, used the following language: 


ture in the cases covered by the act for the purpose of preventing | 2nd _ unnecessary interference with liberty to forbid such work 
successful competition injurious to other modes of manufacturing the | incident to the prevention of home work in insanitary slums. 
Sal artides °° © ® If the act were general and aimed at all tene- 


bath haitie hi arly criticized and 
ment houses and prohibited for sanitary reasons the manufacture of Another New York case which is being similarly Cone nte 
cigars and tobacco in all such buildings, or if it prohibited such manu- | misrepresented, although the decision declaring the statut: 
facture in the living rooms of all tenants, another case sould be pre- | constitutional was that of the Supreme Court of the | 
sented. | + > » als—in f: 
But in the form in which it comes before us it is so unjust in its | States and not of the New York Court of Appeals: a ki vo 
inequality, so harsh and oppressive upon the labor of poverty, so keenly | sustained the act, although by a divided court—is what is know 
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as the Bakers’ case, or People against Lochner. Mayor Gaynor 
explained this decision to his audience at Yale, composed largely 


of law students, in the following language: 
ie next case In order was the bake-oven case in my State. A bake 
oven, you know, is underground. And if any of you ever were in a 


D: oven I do not need to say another word about bake ovens. It is 
the hottest and most uncomfortable place on the face of the earth. It 
; a bard place to work In. It is hot and unhealthy, and no one can 


d it without injury to health. So in the same way in the State of 


New York we had an act passed prescribing sanitary regulations for 
the bakeries. * * ® ‘These bake ovens are exceptional. They are 
underground and as hot as Tophet, if I may use such an expression 
he * * * The law was passed prescribing regulations for them. 
One of the regulations was that 10 hours a night was all that a baker 
s d work in these places. 


\nd Mr. Roosevelt is reported in the newspapers as criticiz- 
e this decision and stating to his audiences that— 
This New York law prevented the employment of men 
bakeries for longer than 10 hours a day— 
Lut that the courts held it unconstitutional. 
The statute in question applied to manufacturers of bread, 
biscuits, and confectionery. Taken in connection with the then 
existing public-health law, it contained adequate provisions for 
securing the best conditions of sanitation and ventilation and 
for safeguarding bakers from the effects of heat and breathing 
flour or other particles. There was no distinction drawn in 
the act as to hours of labor between sanitary and insanitary 
conditions of work, or between bakers and other employees, or 
between night and day work. The power of the legislature to 
prevent the manufacture of bread or other articles of food in 
cellars or in underground bake ovens or in filthy and insani- 
tary places, whether above or below ground, was not challenged. 
The provisions of the act tending to secure sanitary conditions 
were not interfered with or set aside by the courts, and they 
have ever since been enforced as valid for all purposes. The 
act was not confined in its operation to workmen compelled to 
labor at night underground, but applied to everyone employed 
day or night in factories, above or below ground, in which bread, 
biscuits, or confectionery was manufactured. It is true that 
medical authorities were cited to the courts in support of the 
view that the trade of bakers was injurious to health, but such 
authorities were based upon statistics gathered under condi- 
tions of labor which could ‘not have existed then and can not 
exist now in New York if the elaborate regulations of our public- 
health and labor laws be duly enforced. There were, however, 
contlicting medical authorities cited to the court, which asserted 
that the trade was not unwholesome. 

Lochner owned a bakery at Utica, in which he worked himself 
employed three or four workmen. ‘There was only one oven, 
it was above ground. ‘The building was clean, especially 

ventilated, and sanitary. The only question before the 
ourts in the ease was whether Lochner could be made a crimi- 
nal and imprisoned for permitting his workmen to labor more 
than 10 hours in any day under the best sanitary conditions, 
and the Supreme Court held that this could not be done without 
violating his constitutional rights. Had the conditions of work 
in bread, biscuit, or confectionery factories in the State of New 
York been shown to have been unusually dangerous and neces- 
sarily unwholesome, the law would undoubtedly have been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court, as was the Utah miners’ act in 
Hollen against Hardy. No one who has studied the decisions of 
the New York courts and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States can doubt that any statutory provision reasonably tend- 
ing to protect the health of bakers and other workmen and to 
prevent labor in unhealthy places would be upheld as clearly 
Within the police power of the legislature. 

(he act, moreover, was onesided and discriminatory, in that 

\de the employer a criminal but left the workman free to 

s he saw fit. A baker working for A for 10 hours in one 
lay was left at liberty to go next door to B, A’s competitor, 
and work, if he saw fit, another 10 hours for B. In fact, as I 
il told, the informer, on whose testimony Lochner was con- 
Victed, frequently worked 10 hours a day for Lochner and a 
humber of hours additional in another bakery. If the act had 
been honestly conceived in a desire to safeguard the health of 
bakers, it would, of course, have provided some punishment for 


AN 


ny violation of the law on their part, and not have left them 


in filthy 


it 
lo 


it liberty to disregard its spirit whenever they saw fit to do so. 

the principle involved in this bakers’ case was universal, 
and if employers in bread, biscuit, or confectionery factories 
could be made criminals for permitting their employees to labor 
hore than 10 hours in any one day the legislature could enact 
4 ir legislation as to every other employment. No court 


uld then have power to regulate the degree of the exercise 
= ‘ cislative discretion in such cases. The provision, which at 
‘rst’ limited the workday to 10 hours, could thereafter be 


changed to 8 hours, or even to 6 hours, as is advocated in 
More's Utopia, 
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In February of this year, Mr. Roosevelt delivered an address 
before the Ohio constitutional convention, in which he discussed 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
employers’ liability cases, decided while he was President. The 
court then held that the act of Congress of June 11, 1906, some- 
times erroneously called the national workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, attempted to regulate the internal affairs of the several 
States as well as interstate commerce; that it consequently jn- 
cluded a subject not within the constitutional power of Con- 
gress; and that the two matters were so interblended that they 
were incapable of separation unless the court made a new stat 
ute in the place of the one enacted by Congress. Conscientiously 
entertaining this view, the majority of the court would have 
been guilty of the plainest constitutional immorality if they 
had not declared that the act was beyond the power of Congress 
and declined to enforce it. No honest men believing as the 
majority did could have done otherwise than obey the consti- 
tutional mandate expressly reserving to the States the legisla- 
tive powers not delegated to Congress. In the light of the long- 
established and wise rule that courts should avoid judicial leg- 
islation and not revise or give effect to a statute in a manner not 
clearly intended by the legislative body, the justices could not, 
of course, have upheld and enforced the statute simply because 
the individual cases before them excited their sympathy or in 
volved the claims of widows. The remedy was obvious and 
simple. Congress was then in session, and an amended statute 
could have been enacted within a few days so as to limit the 
act to interstate commerce, which alone was within thé consti- 
tutional power of Congress to regulate. Such an act was en- 
acted after the lapse of three months, and being plainly con- 
fined to interstate commerce, as the original statute should 
have been if properly and competently drafted, the amended 
act was unanimously sustained by the Supreme Court as con- 
stitutional in the second employefs’ liability cases decided this 
year, when it was held that Congress had power to change the 
common-law rules as to assumption of risk, contributory negli- 
gence, and fellow servants’ acts in connection with the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce. 

Speaking of the former decision, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

When I was President we passed a national workmen's compensation 


act. Under it a railway man named Howard, I think, was killed in 
Tennessee, and his widow sued for damages Congress had done all 
it could to provide the right, but the court stepped in and decreed 


that Congress had failed. Three of the judges took the extreme posi- 
tion that there was no way in which Congress could act to secure the 
helpless widow and children against suffering, and that the man’s blood 
and the blood of all similar men when spilled should forever cry aloud 
in vain for justice. This seems a strong statement, but it far less 
strong than the actual facts, and I have difficulty in making the state- 
ment with any degree of moderation. 

The nine justices of the Supreme Court on this question split into 
five fragments. One man, Justice Moody, in his opinion stated the case 
in its broadest way and demanded justice for Howard on grounds that 
would have meant that in all similar cases thereafter justice and not in- 
justice should be done. Yet the court, by a majority of one, decided 
as I do not for one moment believe the court would now decide, and not 
only perpetuated a lamentable injustice in the case of the man hiniself, 
but set a standard of injustice for all similar cases. Here, again, I ask 
you not to think of mere legal formalism, but to think of the great 
immutable principles of justice, the great immutable principles of right 


is 


and wrong, and to ponder what it means to men dependent for their 
livelihood, and to the women and children dependent upon these men, 
when the courts of the land deny them the justice to which they are 


entitled. 


Now, if this kind of argument means anything it certainly 
means that in the opinion of the speaker the justices of the Su- 
preme Court should have disregarded the Constitution as they 
understood it in order to allow a widow to recover notwith- 
standing the unconstitutionality of the act under and by virtue 
of which she was suing. You will not find a word of 
reference by Mr. Roosevelt in his whole address to the only 
point upon which the majority, speaking by Mr. Justice White, 
decided the case. Of course, the statement of what was 
actually decided wowd have been tame and _ unsensational. 
The criticism in form and substance was based upon a dis- 
torted and unfair statement of what was decided, and it was 
ecaleulated to create in the minds of the members of the Ohio 
constitutional convention, as well as in the minds of the unin- 
formed public, the belief that the justices of the 
Court of the United States had “set a standard of injustice 
for all similar cases” and had denied to Congress the power 
to pass a fair and just employers’ liability statute properly 
limited to interstate commerce. The contrary was plainly the 
truth, as the subsequent decision of the court clearly showed, 
and this decision was rendered and published before Mr. Roose- 
velt made his address. 

Another sample of distorted statement and unfair criticism 
of the courts will be found in the same address. It related to 
the decision of the New York Court of Appeals in the case of 
Ives against South Buffalo Railway Co., decided last year, in 
which the court held that a statute concededly novel and reyo- 
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lutionary, creating liability on the part of an employer to his | 


workmen, although the employer and his agents were wholly 
free from negligence or fault of any kind and had neglected 
o duty of care, supervision, or selection, was unconstitutional 
because taking the property of the employer and giving it to 
he workman without due process of law. Ives was a brake- 
ian employed by the defendant railway company. While walk- 
ington the top of the cars of a very long train he gave a signal 
{o the engineer to close up a space or slack and was thrown to 
the ground by the resulting jar, concededly without any negli- 
gence on the part of the railway company, and probably through 
his own carelessness. 

The injury consisted of a sprained ankle and slight bruises. 
There was no claim in the complaint that the injury was in any 
ense permanent, and as a matter of fact Ives sued for loss of 
wages during only five weeks. I am informed that the injury 
was not serious, that Ives entirely recovered and resumed his 
work within four weeks after the injury, that he has since been 
continuously employed by the same company at similar work, 
and that in no sense whatever was his ability to earn his liveli- 
hood in any way impaired. 

Let us turn to the picture drawn by Mr. Roosevelt in describ- 
ing this case for the instruction and guidance of a constitu- 
tional convention: 


I am not thinking of the terminology of the decision nor of what 
seem to me the hair-splitting and meticulous arguments elaborately 
worked out to justify a great and terrible miscarriage of justice. More- 
over, | am-.not thinking only of the sufferers in any given case, but of 
the tens of thousands of others who suffer because of the way this case 
was decided. In the New York case the railway employee who was in- 
jured was a man named, I believe, Ives. The court admits that by 
every moral consideration he was entitled to recover as his due the 
money that the law intended to give him. Yet the court by its decision 
forces that man to stagger through life maimed, and keeps the money 
that should be his in the treasury of the company in whose service, as 
an incident of his regular employment and in the endurance of ordinary 


risks, he lost the ability to earn his own livelihood. There are thou- | 


sands of Iveses in this country; thousands of cases such as this come 
up every year; and while this is true, while the courts deny @ssential 
and elementary justice to these men and give to them and the people in 
exchange for justice a technical and empty formula, it is idle to ask 
me not to criticize them. As long as injustice is kept thus intrenched 
by any court, I will protest as strongly as in me lies against such 
action, 


To repeat, as matter of fact, Ives was not maimed; he was 
not permanently injured; he was not deprived of the ability to 
earn his livelihood. Nor did the court of appeals admit that by 
every moral consideration Ives was entitled to recover as his 
due the money that the law intended to give him. Had that 
point been before a court of justice, however sympathetic and 
sentimental, I doubt very much whether it could have held 
that Ives was entitled, by any moral consideration whatever, 
to compel the railway company to compensate him for the four 
or five weeks’ loss of wages resuiting from no fault on its part, 
but from his own carelessness. The statements that “the court 
by its decision forces that man to stagger through life maimed ” 
and that “ he lost the ability to earn his own livelihood” were 
simply so much fiction, but, of course, they were very effective 
with the crowd and highly calculated to inflame Mr. Rooseve!lt’s 
hearers and readers against the courts. I venture to assert 
that it would be difficult to find or indeed to conceive a more 
unwarranted and unfair misrepresentation of the facts actually 
before a court. 

Another current misrepresentation is that the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the Second Employers’ Liability cases, 
upheld as constitutional a statute of Congress identical with the 
statute held unconstitutional by the New York Court of Appeals 
in the Ives case, and the people are being told that the New 
York courts hold the provision requiring due process of law in 
the fourteenth amendment to mean one thing whilst the Su- 
preme Court of the United States holds exactly the same pro- 





. . . _. | 
vision in the fifth amendment to mean the.contrary. But those 


who will take the trouble to read the two statutes will at 
once perceive that the act of Congress differs radically from 
the New York workmen's compensation act. The act of Con- 
gress, although abolishing or restricting the rules as to fellow- 
servant acts, assumption of risk and contributory negligence, 
imposes liability on common carriers by railroad only for “ in- 
jury or death resulting in whole or in part from the negligence 
of any of the officers, agents, or employees of such carrier, or by 
reason of any defect or insufficiency, due to its negligence, in its 
ears, engines, appliances, machinery, track, roadbed, works, 
boats, wharves, or other equipment.” On the other hand, the 
New York statute created liability not in one dangerous employ- 
ment, such as the business of common carrier by railroad, but 
in many other employments not necessarily dangerous, and 
wholly irrespective of negligence or fault on the part of the 
employer or any of his officers, agents, or employees. In fact, 
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the judges which would invalidate a statute identical with the 
act of Congress if now enacted by. the New York Legislature. 
The Ives case, far from preventing such a statute, would be an 
authority in its support, 

I regret that we have not time to consider further these par- 
ticular cases. In my opinion they correctly and wisely applied 
established principles of constitutional law and constitutional 
justice and were morally right and just. I am now simply 
pleading for fairness and temperance in discussing the decisions 
of our courts, and for the imperative necessity of founding these 
discussions upon the truth. Ambassador Bryce said in a recent 
address: “'To counsel you to stick to facts is not to dissuade 
you from philosophical generalizations, but only to remind 
you * * * that the generalizations must spring out of the 
facts, and without the facts are worthless.” In other words, a 
regard for fact, which is but another term for truth, is or 
should be as indispensable in law and politics as it is in 
philosophy. 

The criticisms of which the above are fair samples must be 
refuted because they find constant repetition and they have 
the authority of very distinguished leaders of publie opinion, 
who at the present time seem to have the ear and the confidence 
of the people. Their statements are naturally accepted as true. 
The judges are being similarly misrepresented and assailed on 
all sides, and they can not defend themselves. The bar at large 
so far has seemed indifferent, and the misconception of good 
taste restrains the counsel engaged in the cases which are 
criticized. The people are being misled, prejudiced, and in- 
flamed by false statement and unfair criticism. If the courts 
are not defended, they may bend before the storm of undeserved 
censure, Constituted as humanity is, there is grave danger 
that the judges will be unconsciously intimidated and coerced 
by this abuse and clamor. Is it not then high time that the 
members of our profession charged themselves with the task 
of placing the facts before the people and defending the courts? 
The bar associations of the country will never be called upon 
to render a greater service to the profession and to the com- 
munity than that of stemming this tide of misrepresentation 
and intemperate abuse and striving to restore confidence in the 
learning, impartiality, and independence of our judges, in the 
justice of their decisions, and in the necessity of their enforc- 
ing constitutional restraints. 

Not only are the decisions of the courts constantly distorted 
and misrepresented, but the people are also being taught that 
the courts have usurped the power to declare void a statute 
in conflict with the Constitution, and that no such power was 
ever intended to be conferred by the framers of National or 
State Constitutions. Surely it ought by this time to be manifest 
that if the courts may not adjudge invalid and refuse to give 
force and effect to unconstitutional enactments, it is of little 
or no use to declare in constitutions that legislatures shal! not 
pass bills of attainder, or ex post facto laws, or laws abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press, or prohibiting the free 
exercise of religion, or denying the right to trial by jury, or 
imprisoning without trial, or suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus, or confiscating private property. 

Speaking to this point Hamilton, in the Federalist, used l|an- 
guage which can not be too often repeated. It clearly shows 
that it was understood and contemplated in 1788 that the 
courts would exercise the power to adjudge invalid any statute 
which was in conflict with the Constitution. In fact, such 
power had them already been exercised by State courts. Ium- 
ilton said that constitutional limitations— 
can be preserved in ractice no other way than _ through 
medium of courts of justice, whose duty it must be to declare 
all acts contrary to the manifest tenor of the Constitution void. 
Without this, all the reservation of particular rights or privileces 
would amount to nothing. * * * There is no position which ce 
pends on clearer principles than that every act of a delegated \ 
thority contrary to the tenor of the commission under which it |S 
exercised is void. No legislative act, therefore, contrary to the (0n- 
stitution can be valid. To deny this would be to affirm that the deputy 
is greater than his eer: that the servant is above his master, 
that the representatives of the people are superior to the people t , 
selves ; that men acting by virtue of powers may do not only what (tieir 
powers do not authorize, but what they forbid. * * * The inter 
pretation of the laws is the proper and peculiar province of the courts. 
A constitution is, in fact, and must be regarded by the judges, a 
fundamental law. It therefore belongs to them to ascertain its mesn- 
ing, as well as the meaning of any particular act proceeding from t 
legislative body. If there should happen to be an irreconcilable va 
riance between the two, that which has the superior obligation id 
validity ought, of course, to be preferred, or, in other words, the ‘ a 
stitution ought to be preferred to the statute ; the intention of 6 
people to the intention of their agents. Nor does this conclusion °Y 
any means suppose a superiority of the judicial to the legislative pow’ 
It only supposes that the power of the people is superior to both, 


1 
that where the will of the legislature, declared in its statutes, st: is 
in opposition to that of the people, declared in the Constitution, (1¢ 


| judges ought to be governed by the latter rather than the former. 


there is nothing in the New York decision or in the opinions of by those which are not fundamental. 


ought to regulate their decisions by the fundamental laws, rather t 12 






18 


VN 


where he said: 


\ 


ion committed to writing, if these limitations may at any time 


st 
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ied sion or tyranny of the majority. It was because ia 


ually conclusive and equally worthy of constant repetition 


reasoning of Chief Justice Marshall in Marbury v. Madi- 


hat purpose are powers limited, and to what purpose is that 


d by those intended to be restrained? The distinction between | 
nment with limited and unlimited powers is abolished, if those 
io not confine the persons on whom they are imposed, and if 


prohibited and acts allowed are of equal obligation. It is a propo- 


t 


idle ground. The Constitution is either a superior, paramount | countries : it~ : ia 4. ie nities 
. 5 o ' * >a itries ¢ > § ’ f I wel: i! “Ts Ts » . 
‘changeable by ordinary means, or it is on a level with ordinary | 1 es and we are told that in England or in France or else 


. plain to be contested, that the Constitution controls any | 
ve act repugnant to it, or that the Legislature may alter the 
tion by an ordinary act. Between these alternatives there is 


tive acts, and like other acts, is alterable when the Legislature 


Ss 


ind within the power of the courts to construe constitu- 


red in 1803. Yet notwithstanding that the National Con- 
tion has been amended four times since that decision, and 


» courts the power to construe constitutions and the duty | 
use to enforce statutes which were in conflict with con- 


ufliet with the Constitution of the United States was | 


ease to alter it. If the former part of the alternative be true, 

gislative act contrary to the Constitution is not law; if the 
irt be true, then written constitutions are absurd attempts on 
t of the people to limit a power in its own nature illimitable. 


ruling of the Supreme Court, to the effect that it was | 


ud to refuse to enforce unconstitutional enactments, was 


very State constitution has been again and again re- 
d or amended, no American constitution has ever denied 


nal limitations. If the power to declare void any statute 


| necessary in 1788, when Hamilton was writing his | 


us essays, it certainly ought to be far more necessary in 


y of multiform legislation, vast increase in the func- 
if the State, and incompetent, reckless, and oppressive 


s legislation, interfering in almost every conceivable manner 


i 


ie rights and liberties of the individual. 

over, the Constitution of the United States would prob- 

ever have been adopted if the people had understood, as 
pretended, that the Congress was to be at liberty to 


card constitutional limitations and guaranties, and that 
» would be no way whatever of remedying a violation by 


ss of the constitutional rights of the individual except 
polls. All students of our history know that the Con- 


tion was aecepted by the people upon the distinct pledge 


mendments embodying a bill of rights to protect the indi- 
against Congress would be immediately adopted. And 


f the first acts of the First Congress, in September, 1789, 


t 


» submit the 10 amendments known as the Federal Bill 


cits, which were thereupon ratified by the States and 


an integral part of the Constitution. But of what avail 
fit were these amendments if Congress was not to be 
‘ly restrained and bound by them? It is no exaggera- 
say that if the courts were to be now deprived of the 
to protect litigants who invoked constitutional guar- 


inves, and were to be compelled to enforce as valid laws stat- 
utes which violate the limitations upon legislative power which 


ple have deliberately embodied in the fundamental law, 


‘onstitutions would become dead letters, and we might as 
turn to the pure and unrestrained democracy of Greece 


‘ 


\it her fate. 
inspiring address delivered this year before the New 
inte Bar Association on the subject of judicial decisions 
lic feeling Senator Roor eloquently said: 
cign people which declares that all men have certain inalien- 
Ss and imposes upon itself the great impersonal rules of conduct 
seary for the preservation of those rights, and at the same 
clares that it will disregard those rules whenever, in any par- 
se, it is the wish of a majority of its voters to do so, estab- 
complete a contradiction to the fundamental principles of our 
ent as it is possible te conceive. It abandons absolutely the 
n of a justice which is above majorities, of a right in the weak 
Strong are bound to respect. It denies the vital truth taught 
on and realized in the hard experience of mankind, and which 
ired every constitution America has produced and every great 
m for human freedom since Magna Charta—the truth that 
ture needs to distrust its own impulses and passions and to 
for its own control the restraining and guiding influence of 
i principles ef action. 
ny of the current assaults upon the judicial department, 
port often of schemes having their birthplace on the Conti- 
Europe, we find the complaint that in declaring statutes 
tutional the courts in this country, State and Federal, 
sreater power than the courts of other countries are 
zed to exercise. As if that were an argument against 
in Tustitutions. Every schoolboy knows that the framers 
‘1 that our Government should differ from every other 
of government in the world. The founders not only 
hally departed from the examples of existing Govern- 
but anxiously sought to establish a new form of re- 
. sovernment which would perpetuate the spirit of 
‘“laration of Independence, secure the inalienable rights 


of the individual against majorities and every form of govern- 
mental power were to be made secure and sacred, as the found- 
ers believed, that we were to differ from other Governments, 
And the essential and effective feature of that difference was 
to lie in the power vested in the judicial department to sus- 
tain and protect these rights. High-sounding declarations of 
the rights of man would mean very little if they were not to 
be enforceable by the courts. 

When our form of government is compared with that of other 


where so-called progressive measures have been forced into imme- 
diate operation by the will of the majority, and that the courts 
there were powerless to interfere, is it intended to be seriously 


| Suggested to the people of the United States that they should, 


therefore, cast aside all constitutional restraints, all our ancient 
and honest constitutional principles, and leave the protection of 
life, liberty, and property wholly in the hands of the legislative 
branch? Are there not still certain rights which even those who 
are assailing our institutions, under the protection of the very 
Constitution they deride, would want to have protected by our 
courts? When it is urged that the courts should not have power 
to declare an act unconstitutional, but should be compelled to en- 
force all legislative enactments, although conflicting with the Con- 
stitution, is it realized that the Bill of Rights would then be left 
to the arbitrary discretion or caprice of the Legislature and be of 
no more practical protection to the individual than the paper 
constitutions of some of the South American republics, although 
they, too, contain eloquent declarations of the rights of the indi- 
vidual? Is it forgotten or overlooked that in ‘cugland and 
France and all the other countries with which our system of 
government is being compared the legislative power is practi- 
cally supreme, and that it can outlaw or disseize or imprison at 
mere will; that it can deny religieus liberty, abridge the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, pass bills of attainder and ex post 
facto laws, suspend the writ of habeas corpus, impose cruel and 
unusual punishments, deny the individual accused of crime the 
right to a jury trial or any hearing at all, confiscate private 
property without compensation, impair the obligation of con- 
tracts? 

Let us, for example, suppose that Congress or a State legisla- 
ture saw fit to imprison those who did not profess the religion 
of the majority or observe its forms and tenets. Who could 
then protect the minority against such tyrannical enactments 
except the courts, and how could the courts shield them save 
by declaring the statute unconstitutional and void and refusing 
to enforce it? We have only to go back a few generations to 
find just such laws in England, and it is the repetition of them 
here that our constitutions seek to prevent. Suppose, again, 
that Congress or a State legislature should pass a statute 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press and making 
those who violated the statute subject to criminal prosecution 
and imprisonment. How could the individual be then pro- 
tected except by the judiciary, and how could the judiciary do 
so unless by exercising the power to declare the statute uncon- 
stitutional? 

Do the agitators who are attacking our constitutional system ex- 
plain to their listeners that in the foreign governments with which 
they are making comparisons the legislative power could compel 
workmen in any trade to work as many hours a day, at such 
rates of wages, and under such conditions as the majority saw 
fit to enact? Suppose that the Pennsylvania Legislature passed 
a statute compelling laborers in coal mines to labor 12 or more 
hours a day for a compensation fixed by it and providing that 
refusal should constitute a crime, or similarly in the case of 
railroad employees. In doing so the legislature would find a 
precedent in the famous English statute of laborers, as well as 
in numerous other European enactments. The Pennsylvania 
Legislature might pass an act similar to that enacted by the 
British Parliament in 1720 and again in 1800 making it a crime 
for laborers to combine to obtain an advance of wages or to 
lessen or alter their hours of work. Is it inconceivable that 
the time may come when the majority of the voters in Pennsy] 
vania may fancy that it is to their interest thus to regulate 
labor in coal mines and on the railroads, both of which indus 
tries serve every household in the State, affect every individual, 
rich or poor, and compel all of us to pay tribute? Might not 
prejudice and self-interest tempt to such a statute, and might 
not the majority enact it, particularly if those affected were 
aliens without political power? Is it inconceivable that the 
owners of the coal mines and the railroads may some day con- 
trol a majority in the legislature? But how could these miners 
and railroad employees be protected from such enactments and 
eriminal prosecutions thereunder unless the courts had the 


‘ Individual, and protect the minority against the oppres- |! power to declare the statute unconstitutional and to refuse to 
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enforce 


righis? 


it because depriving the individual of his constitutional 





The answer to these suggestions in 9 cases out of 10 by | 


those 
undoubtedly be that no one intends to go to any such ex- 
treme, and that no one wishes to be placed or to place any- 
one else entirely at the mercy of the legislature. Thus, they 
seem to concede that some rights should be safeguarded by the 
But does not this answer contain the gist of the whole 
problem and the whole principle and virtue of the American 
system of constitutional restraints? If the critics of our sys- 
tem would have some rights, and particularly their own, pro- 
tected by the courts, must they not then confess that in truth 
ihey only wish changes so far as the rights of others are 
concerned, and would cling to the Constitution and invoke the 
protection of the judicial power in all those respects in which 
their own personal liberty and their own property rights are 
affected? Chief Judge Cullen, of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, recently said that— 


courts. 


The great misfortune of the day is the mania for regulating all 
human conduct by statute, from responsibility for which few are ex- 
empt, since many of our most intelligent and highly educated citizens, 


who resent as paternalism and socialism legislative interference with 
affairs in which they are interested, are most persistent in the attempt 
to regulate by law the conduct of others. 

I do not doubt that if we could have an exhaustive debate 
before a great tribunal of American public opinion and could 
step by step analyze and sift the arguments against the judicial 
power in constitutional cases, we would find in the final 
unalysis that those who are so fiercely charging the courts 
with usurping the power of refusing to enforce unconstitu- 
tional enactments would still want the continued protection 
of the courts so far as their own constitutional rights and 
liberties were concerned, and were only asking modification 
and curtailment in respect of the rights and liberties of others. 
I am confident that if it were left to the people of the United 
States to determine by their votes the simple question whether 
they would place in the hands of Congress or of their State 
legislatures the fundamental or elemental rights which every 
American citizen now enjoys—the inalienable rights proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence—an overwhelming yote 
would be cast against any such change. Indeed, support for 
this conviction may be found in the recent experience of Aus- 
tralia, that hot-bed of radicalism. An attempt by constitu- 
tional amendment to curtail the power of the judiciary in labor 
controversies and to confer upon the Australian Parliament all 
power hecessary to deal with labor matters, was there the 
subject of a referendum, and met with a decisive defeat at the 
polls. Are we likely to be less conservative than the Aus- 
tralians, or to be less regardful of wise constitutional restraints? 

The truth is that our constitutions, National and State, do 
not stand in the way of any fair and just exercise of what is 
called the police power or of social progress or social justice; 
nor do they prevent reasonable and just regulations tending to 
secure the health and promote the welfare of the community at 
large or the enactment of proper and reasonable factory laws 
or proper and reasonable workmen’s compensation acts. The 
main source of trouble is that the statutes which the courts are 
compelled to refuse to enforce are too often crudely and hastily 
drawn and too often inherently unreasonable, unfair, and 
unjust. 

But even if this were not so and if the people, after full state- 
ment of the facts and explanation of the effect of any proposed 
measures and mature consideration, desire to vest greater 
power in our legislatures than they can now exercise, or desire 
to curtail the power and duty of the courts, the means are 
within their reach. In New York and in other States the con- 
stitution can be easily amended within two years. 

It has become customary to assert that the Federal Constitu- 
tion is now practically unamendable, when as matter of fact 
its amendment does not involve any greater difficulties than 
were intended or than would seem reasonably wsecessary, or 
than would be provided if we were now framing a new National 
Constitution. The prescribed machinery of a vote by two-thirds 
of both Houses of Congress and ratification by three-fourths of 
the States simply compels deliberation and prevents hasty and 
inconsiderate action. If the people of the country really desire 
a particular amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, it ought to be readily obtainable within two years. 

Thus the first 10 amendments were proposed by Congress in 
September, 1789, and were adopted in those days of slow travel 
and difficult communication by 8 States within six months 
and by the requisite three-fourths within two years. The 
twelfth amendment, proposed in 1803, was ratified in nine 
months. The thirteenth amendment, proposed by Congress in 


who to-day are assailing the judicial department would | 
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1865, was ratified by the legislatures of 27 out of the then 29 


| States within 10 months; and the fifteenth amendment, the 


latest, proposed in February, 1869, was ratified by 29 out of 
the 37 States within one year. The delay in the adoption of 
the proposed sixteenth amendment authorizing Congress to Jeyy 
an income tax is due wholly to the fact that there is a serioys 
difference of opinion as to whether or not this power should be 
conferred, although the advocates of the amendment confident|y 
proclaimed the existence of an almost aniversal desire on tho 
part of the people for such an amendment of the Constituti 

One of the most insidious suggestions that can possibly be 
made to the people at large is that there is an insurmountable 
difficulty in securing amendments to our constitutions, just as 
misleading and poisonous as it is for them to be told that thei; 
desires are being thwarted by the judiciary and that they must 
accomplish reforms either by coercing the courts or by under 
mining the foundations of their constitutions. The future con- 
tentment of the people requires that they shall feel that our 
Governments, State and Federal, are their Governments: that 
they themselves are ultimately the sovereign power, and that 
they are at liberty to amend their organic law from tim> to time 
as their mature and deliberate judgment shall deem necessary 
or desirable. All that we conservatives can ask or do ask is 
that the people shall act deliberately and under circumstances 
calculated to afford time and opportunity for full explanation 
and a full understanding of the scope and tendency of the pro- 
posed changes, to the end that errors may be discovered and ex- 
posed, and theorizing, sentimentalism, clamor, and prejudice may 
exhaust themselves and the sober second thought of every part 
of the country be asserted. If, then, it be determined to amend 
our constitutions even to the extent of placing life, liberty, 
and property at the unrestrained discretion and mercy of our 
legislators, the will of the sovereign people will have to be 
obeyed. 

Let us hope and pray, however, that when amendments are 
adopted they will be conservative and wise, that the riglits of 
the minority as against the majority will not be heedlessly 
sacrificed for the temporary advantage of one class over «n- 
other, and that it will be appreciated that individual liberty 
should be the vital concern of every man, rich or poor, and is 
essential to the perpetuation of the institutions which we 
cherish as peculiarly and preeminently American. Let us es- 
pecially try to avoid permitting any class to make use of con- 
stitutional amendments or of statutory enactments for its own 
special purposes.” Let us, whilst meeting in full sympathy 
generosity, and charity the legitimate demands of the laboring 
classes and the poor and humble, nevertheless keep our cyes 
open to prevent any such vicious results as would arise from 
constitutional or statutory provisions framed nominally for the 
benefit of labor but really for the purpose of serving the inter 
ests of a particular class against another, as we have seen was 
the case in the tenement house legislation of 1884. [1 thie 
meantime, pending such amendments in the due, orderly, and 
reasonable course prescribed by our constitutions, let us be 
faithful and devoted to our constitutional system, which las 
carried us for more than a century through every storm and 
so often “in spite of false lights on the shore,” and let us be 
truthful and fair and, if possible, temperate in our criticisin ot 
all public officials, whether legislative, executive, or judicia! 

Finally, a word about the special duty of our profession. It 
is not the pulpit nor the press, but the law which reaches and 
touches every fiber of the whole fabric of life, which surrounds 
and guards every right of the individual, which grasps the 
greatest and the least of human affairs, and which comprelends 
the whole community and every human right. We lawyers. ll 
worthy of our profession, are in duty bound not merely to defend 
constitutional guaranties before the courts for individual «lients 
but to teach the people in season and out of season to vali : nd 
respect the constitutional rights of others, to respect and ! 
the institutions which we have inherited. It is our duty © 
preach constitutional morality to the rich and to the poo’. ' 
all trades and to all professions, to all ranks and to all ciisses, 
in the cities and on the plains. mi 


It is for us to convince the em 
bers of every class that the disregard of the fundamental ris"! 
of others in the long run would be in conflict with their ow! 
permanent welfare and happiness, and should not be suffered - 
we are to remain a free people. What higher duty could ens's: 
us than to teach the sacredness and the permanence ©! ‘© 
ancient and honest principles of justice embodied in our °° 
stitutions, immortal as the eternal truths from which they 
derive their origin, and to preach to all classes the vir' 
self-imposed political restraints, without which there ‘ 
no true constitutional morality. 
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SPEECH 


Or 


WILLIAM J. 


OF MISSOURI, 


HON. STONE, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STatEs, 


Monday, May 27, 1912. 
I Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18642) to | 


n act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
August 5, 1909— 

STONE said: 

PRESIDENT: I had outlined some remarks to make to-day 
particular phase of the tariff question—that having 
reference to labor; but, after listening to the address 
lelivered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirencock], 


a 
» ground I 


intended to cover. I am glad he did this, for it 


and a 
I 


this time circumstances require me to be brief. 

| begin by reference to a colloquy that occurred during 
speech of the Senator from Nebraska. It will be recalled 
that during that speech there occurred a colloquy, in which I 
participated, as to whether any inducements were held out by 
American manufacturers to foreign people to come to this 
country and enter theiy employment. It is not necessary for 
me to restate what that colloquy was. The Recorp wil disclose 
it id, in the course of that colloquy, that I believed that 
indneements of that kind were held out. The Senator from 
M: ‘husetts (Mr. Loper] called upon me to state what proof 
I had to sustain my assertion, saying that if any such thing 


the 
the 


T 


i 


was done it was a violation of the law and that the violators | 
of the law were subject to prosecution. I replied, in substance, 
that | would not be able to present anything in the form of a 
confession by any employer that any such inducement had been 
held out, but that preof of an offense did not necessarily or 
W y depend upon direct testimony as to what any witness had 
si heard or personally knew, but that proof of a fact could 
be made by circumstances or be fairly, or even conclusively, in- 
ferred from cireumstances. Men have been rightly convicted 
of murder and executed on purely circumstantial evidence. I | 
have ho positive proof, but from strongly incriminating circum- 
stances I believe that through some system of persuasion and 
law-evasive manipulation men and women are induced to come 
from foreign countries to enter employments here with particu- 
li mployers. I wish now to eall attention to some cireum- 


ending to prove the soundness of this conviction. I 
that the pressure of time upon me will compel me to 
consider this subject hurriedly and imperfectly. 

During the recent hearings on the pending bill before the 
Fina Committee Mr. Schwab, the head of the 
Steel & Iron Works, appeared and made a voluntary statement, 
not under oath. During his address he was frequently inter- 
rupted and questioned by members of the committee. On one 
ecasion when I interrupted him the following occurred, accord- 





oo 


ing to the record: 
Senator Stone. How many men do you employ? 
Mr. Scuwas. Thirteen thousand to fifteen thousand. 
Senator Stone. And what _ eent are foreigners? 
Mr. ScHwas. More than half. 
Ser 


Srone. More than half? 

Mr. Schwas. More than half. 

Senator Stone. And of what nationality? 

Mr SCHWAB. Mostly southwestern Europe—Poles, Hungarians, Slavs, 


I 





Russians 

Senator Lopes. Southeastern. 

Mr. Scuwan. Southeastern. I beg your pardon. 

Senater Stone. Are they citizens of the United States? 

Mr. Schwas. I can not tell that. I think in many instances they 
are, mostly not. 

Senator Stonn. Were they brought here from Europe 

Mr SCHWAB. Oh, no. 

cen ‘or Stone (continuing). To enter upon this work? 

M SCHWAB. Oh, no; not at all. 

mg or Stone. Has nothing of that kind been done? 

Air SCHWAB. Not within my knowledge. I have never heard of it. 
i al a Were they engaged in this industry before coming 
- M ScHWaB, No. As I say, it requires quite unskilled men. There 
tet eked work about it. Amyone can do it the first day he comes 


mills. 
om ‘or Stone. Is it or not a fact that large numbers of these men 
a right to these works after their arrival in this country? 
SCHWAB. T think that is true; yes, sir. 
5 ‘ubmit to each Senator and to the judgment of any other 
ae may ever read this record what he thinks of the cir- 
stance, admitted by Mr. Schwab, that large numbers of 


h 
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d that he has anticipated me and covered in large measure | 


able me to greatly abbreviate what I had in mind to say, | 


Bethlehem | 


Se) I 


this country—thou 


southeastern Europeans, upon landing in 
sands of them—have gone straightway to his mills and entered 
his employment. Does not this circumstance prove, almost in- 
evitably, that these people came to the United States with the 
expectation and for the purpose of entering that employment, 
and that that expectation was definitely formed in their minds 
before they went aboard ship at the European seaport? Here 
is one sample of many samples of testimony in the form of vol- 
untary statements made before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and the Ways and Means Committee of the House by 
interested employers showing that large numbers of men and 
women have swarmed in from Europe, and immediately on land- 
ing and being admitted at the American port have taken 
line by railroad to some factory or 
awaited them. 
been in 


a bee 
mine where employment 
How could such things happen uniess they had 


some way, in some covert way, prearranged’ How 
would any intelligent, impartial jury in any State interpret 
these circumstances and what verdict render upon them? 


Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts answers that 
| this very question and these very circumstances have been 
| Officially investigated more than once, and that it has been 


| developed that these emigrants have been induced to come not 
by their employers here, but by their kinsmen here; that 


kinsmen 


| who had preceded them to this country had written letters 
ae to them in the old country giving such glowing accounts 
| to them of good fortune and good times that they were per 
suaded to follow those who had come before. Can such things 
be and overcome us like a summer's dream? 

| I wonder what kind of letters those at Bethlehem end Law 
rence, for example, wrote to their kinspeople Kurope and 


| marvel in what seductive colors they painted the joyous picture 


| of their prosperity and happiness. I wonder if they told of 
their long hours of labor, in most cases running from 10 to 12 
hours a day, and in practically half of those cases 7 days a 


week; and I wonder if they told of the wages they were re 


ceiving—wages so low as to be barely sufficient—so we are 
| officially informed by accredited officers of more than one de 


partment of this Government—to keep soul and body together; 


barely enough to put shoes on the feet of their children in 
winter time, or decent apparel on their bodies in immer 
time. Can you believe that those people at Bethlehem and 


Lawrence wrote letters to their kinspeople with a delibera 


Teo 


purpose to deceive them? If that question could be submitted 
| . . * 
| to 2an American jury would any Senator doubt what the answe1 


would be? In Heaven’s name, why would a_ hard-pressed, 
| poorly-paid kinsman here want to engage in any such monstrous 
game of duplicity, falsehood, and betrayal? For what re: 
indeed? What kind of feast is it that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would have us believe the kinsman here invited 
kinsman abroad to come and enjoy? 

First, let,me read something about the situation at the Schwab 
mills. We are all familiar with the fact that on February 4, 
1910—two years ago—these happy working people in Schwab's 
works, at Bethlehem, went out on a strike, and that an in 
| vestigation into that strike was had under the authority of the 

Department of Commerce and Labor. I need not read very 

much from the official report following this investigation, in 
asmuch as the Senator from Nebraska has already read some 
what extensively from it. Still I will read a few 
impress what I am now endeavoring to present. 
follows: 

Of the total employees appearing on the January pay rol 
| worked in occupations regularly requiring 12 hours a day for 
days of the week, and 2,233 worked in occupations requiring 12 hours 
a day for 6 days in the week. Thus, 4,725, or 51 per cent the 
| 9,184 employees on the pay roll were employed in occupations regu- 
larly requiring 12 or more hours per day on their regular working day 
| Of the 9,184 employees on the pay roll, 5,244 worked over 10 hours 
at least 6 days a week; something less than 4,000 of the entire 
had 54 hours per day on Saturday. Excluding this Saturday half 
holiday and considering the other 5 working days of the week only, 
over 99 per cent of the entire force of the works had a normal working 
day of 10 hours and 25 minutes or over. 


aw 
During the hearings before the Finance Committee a colloquy 
oecurred between Mr. Schwab and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sramons], a few lines of which I wish to read: 


Senator SimMoNs. I want to call your attention, in connection 
the seven-day-a-week work, to what they say in this report 


That is the report of Commissioner Neill, of the Labor Bureau, 
the report from which I have just read. 


It does not seem to me that you quite meet in your explanation what 
they say about it. 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. It says: 

“The investigation developed that the seven-day working week was 
not confined to the blast-furnace department, where there is a metal- 
lurgical necessity for continuous operation and in which Gogaremaes 
nine-tenths of the employees worked seven days a week, but it was 
also found that to a considerable extent in other departments, where 


ison, 


his 


lines to better 
I read 


as 


i. 


dy ol 


for 





with 
































no such metallurgical necessity can be claimed, productive work was 
carried on on Sundays just as on other days of the week.” 

Mr. Scuwas. Yes, sir. 

Senator SIMMONS (continuing) : 

‘For example, in some establishments the Bessemer converters, the 
open-hearth furnaces, and blooming, rail, and structural mills were 


found operating seven days a week for commercial reasons only.” 

Mr. Scuwas. | think, as I stated to you before, there are exceptions. 

Mr. President, the 2,322 men in the Bethlehem establishment 
who worked in occupations reguiarly requiring 12 hours a day 
for the 7 days of the week, consisted of open-hearth men, blast- 
furnace men, boiler-department men, mechanical-department 
mien, gray-mill men, 40-inch blooming and rail mill men, soaking- 
pit men, men described ‘general.’ and office men. Many 
of these “ general” employees and oflice employees have noth- 
ing to do with the actual processes of manufacturing. 

Now, Mr. President, what of the wages paid for these long 


as 


hours? What are these men getting? I think the Senator from 
Nebraska read what I have, but it will bear repeating: 
The January pay roll 


lam referring now to the Bethlehem mills, where the strike 


began on February 4— 

ibe January pay roll shows that large numbers of 
working for 124 cents au hour, 12 hours a day, 7 days in the week. 
the 9,184 employed in January 2,640, or 28.7 
for 12 and under 14 cents an hour; 1,528, or 16.6 per cent, for 14 and 
under 16 cents an hour. Forty-eight and five-tenths per cent of all em- 
ployees were getting less than 16 cents an hour, 31.9 per cent less than 
14 cents, and 61.2 per cent less than 18 cents an hour. 


laborers were 
of 


This table shows that of the 9,184 employees 5,935 were receiv- 
ing between $1 and $2 per day, and 2,170 were receiving be- 
tween $2 and $3 per day; that is to say, that 8,105 men out of 
9,154 men received between $1 and less than $3 per day, and 
nearly two-thirds of these received between $1 and $2 per day. 
In other words over 5,000 men received not exceeding $40 per 
month, very many much less, for this almost inconceivable bur- 
den of labor. Considering the high cost of living in this country, 
are not these wages and these conditions a ‘* bonanza” of which 
any family man might be proud? So much for the Schwab 
mills, 

Now, a few words as to general labor conditions outside of the 
Schwab plant. I have in my hand a report made by Mr. Neill, 
Labor Commissioner, Senate Document 301, second session of 
the Sixty-second Congress, on a general investigation made by 
him into labor conditions. First let me read from the sixth 
page of this document to show the scope of his investigation. 
Remember this is outside of the special iygvestigation into the 
strike at Bethlehem, to which I have already referred. ‘lhis is 
a general investigation made under the authority of a resolution 
of the Senate and by direction of the Secretary of the Depart- 
meut of Commerce aud Labor, and is in addition to the special 
investigation made into the strike of Mr. Schwab’s employees at 
Bethlehem. Let me read this extract to show the scope of the 
data collated on this general investigation and published by this 
official authority: f 

The data presented cover the conditions existing in the month of 
May, 10910, immediately after the last general increase in wages. Since 
that time there have been no general changes in wages, and very few 


minor readjustments, so that the data as to earnings given here rep- 
resent almost exactly the conditions existing at the present time 
(July, 1911). 

* % + * + * * 


For the purpose of a proper presentation and interpretation of the in- 
formation thus obtained, the agents of the bureau visited a large num- 
ber of representative plants in each of the principal centers of industry 
and made a careful study of the various processes and occupations in 
each of the several departments. 

This refers alone to the steel and iron industry. 

rhe information thus obtained has been presented in the detailed de- 
scriptions of occupations which accompany the statistical matter relat- 
ing to each of the departments of the industry. 

By this method reports were secured from practically all of the plants 
in the United States coming within the scope of the investigation and 
covering appreximately 90 per cent of the total number of employees in 
the industry. 

Further the report says: 

The plants of the Bethlehem Steel Co. are not included in this in- 
vestigation, having been the subject of a special investigation and 
repert immediately before the beginnng of this investigation. 

Now, Mr. President, let me read an extract or two from this 
report showing the hours of labor, not at Bethlehem, but as 
they obtain generally in the steel and iron industry: 

During May, 1910, the period covered by this investigation, 50,000, 
or 29 per cent, of the 173,000 employees of blast furnaces and steel 
works and rolling mills covered by this report customarily worked 7 
days per week, and 20 per cent of them worked 84 hours or more per 
week, which, in effect, means a 12-hour working day every day in the 
week, including Sunday. The evil of 7-day work was particularly ac- 
centuated by the fact developed in the investigation, that the 7-day 
working week was not confined to the blast-furnace department, where 
there is a metallurgical necessity for continuous operation, and in 
which department S88 per cent of the employees worked 7 days a week, 
but it was also found that, to a considerable extent, in other depart- 
ments, where no such metallurgical necessity can be claimed, pro- 
fiuctive work wos carried on on Sunay just as on other days of the 
week. For example, in some establishments the Bessemer converters, 


per cent, were working | 
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the open-hearth furnaces, and blooming, rail, and structural mills \ 
found operating 7 days a week for commercial reasons only. 

_ The hardship of a 12-hour day and a 7-day week is still fur: 
increased by the fact that every week or two weeks, as the case ; 
be, when the employees on the day shift are transferred to the 
shift, and vice versa, employees remain on duty without relief ej) ho. 
18 or 24 consecutive hours, according to the practice adopted for {)o 
change of shift. The most common plan to effect this change of 
is to work one shift of employees on the day of change throug) 


entire 24 hours, the succeeding shift working the regular 1° “a 
when it comes on duty. In some instances the change is effected } 


having one shift remain on duty 18 hours and the succeeding 
work 18 hours. During the time that one shift is on duty, of « 3 
the employees on the other shift have the same number of how f 
relief from duty. 

That much of the Sunday labor which has been prevalent in 
steel industry is no more necessary than in other industries is 
conclusively by the fact that at the time of the investigation made 
1910 by this bureau into the conditions of labor in the Beth\ 
Steel Works, the president of the Steel Corporation directed a rivgia 
enforcement of a resolution adopted three years previous, cuttine 
a large part of Sunday work except in the blast-furnace departine: 
Even in the blast-furnace department, where there is a metallurgicaj 
necessity for continuous operation day and night throughout 7 days of 
the week, there is practically nothing except the desire to economize 
in the expense of production that has prevented the introduction of 
system that would give each employee 1 day of rest out of the 7 

Since the beginning of the present investigation, however, this mat 
ter of abolishing 7-day work for the individual employees in the blast 
furnaces, as well as in other departments of the industry, has received 
the attention of the American Iron and Steel Institute, and through a 
committee of that organization a plan has been proposed which vives 
each employee one day of rest each week. A number of the plants 
throughout the country have, at the instance of the institute, adopted 
this plan or some modification of it, and have successfully operaied it 
for several months. A thorough discussion of these plans and of their 
value in solving the problem to which they are applied will be found 
in the volume dealing with the general conditions of labor in tlh: 
industry. 

During the investigation those in charge of the plants have in their 
discussions with representatives of the bureau frequently emphasized 
the fact that the men working these very long hours are not kept 
all the time. To a considerable extent this b perfectly true; but the 
employees in question are on duty and subject to orders during the 
entire period, and they are not, except in rare instances, allowed t 
leave the plant. It should not be overlooked that it is not simply the 
character or the continuity of the work, but the fact that in the case 
of the 12-hour-a-day man one-half of each 24 hours—more than three 
fourths of his waking hours—is spent on duty in the mills, which is of 
significance to the worker and his family. Nothing has been done by 
the manufacturers nor have any proposals been made to lessen the 
proportion of men working 72 hours or more per week. It was found 
in this investigation that nearly 43 per cent of the 173,000 employees 
in the iron and steel industry were working at least 72 hours per 
or 12 hours per day for 6 days a week. This proportion remai 
changed, being unaffected by the plan to give the men who were work 
ing $4 hours per week one day of rest in seven. 


This report shows that the average hours worked, generally 
speaking, in this industry is substantially the same as that 
which obtains in the Bethlehem Steel Works. There 
difference worth speaking of. 

Mr. President, I have already read to you what Mr. Schwab 
said when he was before the Finance Committee about tle 
nationality and character of his employees at the Bethlehem 
Steel Works, of which he is the head. Now, let me read whiat 
this Federal official, the Labor Commissioner, in carrying out 
the order of the Senate and of his official superior, the Secre 
tary of the depatment, has to say on this subject, outside and 
apart from Bethlehem, 

He says: 

Another striking characteristic of the labor conditions in tlic 
and steel industry is the large proportion of unskilled workm 
the labor force. ‘These unskilled workmen are very largely recruile 


from the ranks of recent immigrants. 
we ea Me z * 7 . 


Taking the employees ‘ all occupations in the industry, nearly © 
per cent are foreign born, and nearly two-thirds of the foreign orn 
are of the Slavic races. Lar as is the proportion that unskiliec 
labor forms of the total labor force in the iron and steel industry, 
experts have noted the fact that the tendency of recent years has 
steadily toward the reduction of the number of highly skilled 
employed and the establishment of the general wage on the ba 
common or unskilled labor. Nor is this tendency likely to diminis 
since each year sees a wider use of mechanical appliances which 
skilled labor can easily be trained to handle. 

Of the total of 172,706 employees, 13,868, or 8.03 per cent, ear ] 
less than 14 cents per hour; 20,527, or 11.89 per cent, earned 14 and 
under 16 cents; and 51,417, or 29.77 per cent, earned 16 and under | 
cents. Thus 85,812, or 49.69 per cent of all the employees, receive 
less than 18 cents per hour. Those earning 18 and under 25 cents 
per hour numbered 46,132, or 26.71 per cent, while 40,762, or 25.01 
per cent, earned 25 cents and over. A few very highly skilled ¢! 
ployees received $1.25 per hour; and those receiving 50 cenis ata 
over per hour numbered 4,403, or 2.55 per cent of all employees 

> * te s * = . 

In general it may be said that earnings of less than 18 cents p°! 
hour represent unskilled labor. The group earning 18 and under ~ 
cents per hour represent semiskilled workmen, while those eal 
25 cents and over per hour are skilled employees. The most comme. 
rate per hour for unskilled labor in the New England district was 1» 
cents; im the Eastern district, 13 and 1 cents; in the Pittsburgh (is 
trict, 16 and 17 cents; in the Great Lakes and Middle West dis' i 
15, 16, and 17 cents; and in the Southern district, 10, 123, 15, 4” 
154 cents. 

Mr. President, I have an engagement that takes me from ()° 
city this afternoon, and I must coyelude. If I had the tine I 
would like to go on and elaborate this subject, not only “s ‘0 
labor in the steel and iron industry, but as to other industries, 
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an » readi from hearings and investigations had and made | 
and by reading g5 3 8 | mills they start with $35 and some small change 


as to conditions in other industries, to show that labor con- 
ditions in the steel and iron industry are not exceptional. But 
the lateness of the hour admonishes me that I must put aside 
much I wished to say and hasten to a conclusion. 

Mr. President, I have already especially referred to labor 
conditions at Lawrence, Mass., but I can not forbear speaking 

few more words about that before closing. Everyone is 
familiar with the strike had only a few months ago at Law- 
rence. Lawrence is a great center of textile manufactures. 
The strike inaugurated and carried on there by men, women, 
nd children engaged in these industries has, because of the 
savage character of the contest, excited wide attention through- 
out the country. I can not pause now to discuss this indus- 


trial struggle and point out the striking features of it, illus- | 


trating the nature or cause of that_ struggle, further than to | 


say that the investigation made into it by the Department 
o 
Representatives disclose that labor conditions in these textile 
industries are no better than in the steel and iron industry to 
which I have adverted. 
reading some extracts from the testimony of one witness given 
at the hearing had before the House Committee on Rules during 
the month of March, 1912. What I read is taken from the testi- 
nony of the first witness examined, a man by the name of 
Samuel Lipson. The same kind of testimony was delivered 
by numerous witnesses before that committee, one differing 
from another only in matters of detail. I read the following 
from the statement of Mr. Lipson: 


Mr. Berger. Are you employed by the American Woolen Co.? 
Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Bererr. How long have you been in their employ? 


Mr. Lipson. About three years. 
Mr. Bercer. Why did you go on a strike? 
Mr. Lipson. I went on strike because I was unable to make a living 


for my family. 

Mr. Bercer. How much wages were you receiving? 

Mr. Lipson. My average wage, or the average wage of my trade, is 
m $9 to $10 a week. 

Mr. Berocer. What kind of work do you do? 


fr 


f Commerce and Labor and by a Committee of the House of | 


I will content myself at this time by | 


; children? 
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Mr. Lipson. The premiums are not alike in all the mills. In some 
They get 5 per cent 
more ; and if they come up to it they get 5 per cent more in the month. 
In other mills, where the machinery runs faster, they are started, say, 
at $39 per month, and they add 5 per cent per month. When it happens 


to the weaver to make $44 per month, that means he is getting 10 per 
cent, but the majority of them do not get 10 per cent. It is a heavy 
month when they get 10 per cent. The loom operatives also get 
premiums. When a section makes up a certain amount of cloth, they 
get a certaip premium. Therefore they have us to speed up the ma 
chinery. If a man can not come up to it he gets fired out. Sometimes 


one is sick, and sometimes our stomach is empty, because our pay does 
not always last to the end of the month. When we come to that, we 
wish it was Saturday, because we usually get our pay on Saturday, but 
we stay in the mills just the same. They stay there, sick at the loom. 

Mr. BerGer. What is the effect, then. of the premium system on the 


weaker workingman—on the man who can not work as fast as the 
others? 
_ Mr. Lipson. The effect upon him is that he is working less. There 
is no work for him. He has no work; they do not employ him 

* a o 
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Mr. Bercer. How many nationalities are there represented among the 
workers at Lawrence? 

Mr. Lipson. Sixteen nationalities. 

Mr. BERGER. Mention some of them. 
: Mr. Lipson. here are Germans, Polish, English, Italians, Armenians, 
lurks, Syrians, Greeks, Belgians, from France, Jewish, Lithu 
anians—there are 16 in all. 

a BerGer. Are there any Bulgarians? 

Mr. 


some 


Lipson. That is so, and Austrians. I can not name them al! 
now ; I_am not familiar with geography. 
Mr. BerGcer. Are there any Portuguese? 
Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir; Portuguese and Armenians 
Mr. Bercer. Did the various nationalities agree as to the demands 


of the strikers? 


Mr. Lipson. The strike was made. 

Mr. Bercer. Did the members of each nationality agree among them 
selves? ; 

Mr. Lipson. We altogether made out that demand 

Mr. Bercer. How many nationalities are represented on the strik 


committee? 
Mr. Lipson. Every nationality is represented by four delegates, and 
also on the subcommittee of that committee by about three or 
Mr. BerGcer. How many of the workers of Lawr« are women 
How many are men? 
Mr. Lipson. I can not tell you about how many, but I can tell you 
majority of them are women and children, and as we are 
speeding up, these children are doing more work If they can not do 
the work, they are fired out. They must do the work that goes from 


four 


and 


nee 


one machine to another, and they must prepare the work for us. If 
| they do not sped up, they are fired out. 

Mr. BerGcer. Do you mean that the children are discharged? 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Lipson. I am a weaver. 

Mr. Bercer. You are a skilled workman? 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir; for years. | 
Mr. Beroer. You have been a skilled workman for years and your 


wages average 


from $9 to $10 per week? 
Mr. Lipson. 


Yes, sir; that was the average. 


Mr. Bercer. How many children do you have? 
Mr. Lipson. I have four children and a wife. 
Mr. Bercer. You support a wife and four children from a weekly | 


wage averaging from $9 to $10 per week and you are a skilled work- | 


wan. Did you have steady work? 

Mr. Lipson. Usually the work was steady, but there was times when 
I used to make from $3 to $4 and $5 per week. We have had to live 
on $3 per week. We lived on bread and water. 

Mr. Bercer. What is the price of meat in Lawrence? 

Mr. Lipson. I tell you we do not eat meat there every day. You 
must consider that we usually have it twice or three times a week, and 
when we have it it is a sort of holiday. When we eat meat it seems 
like a holiday, especially for the children. 

Mr. Bercer. What is the price of eggs in Lawrence, Mass.? 

Mr. Lipson. Eggs are about 35 cents a dozen; the price is from 30 


to 35 cents per dozen. 

Mr. Bercer. What is the price of butter there? 

Mr. Lipson. It is 43 cents per pound. 

Mr. Bercer. You did not give the price of meat in Lawrence. 

Mr. Lipson. Meat is 18 cents per pound—that is, the cheap kind. We 
co not buy the high-priced meat, because we can not afford it. 

Mr. Bercer. How much rent do you pay? 

Mr. Lipson. I pay $2.50. 

Mr. Bercer. Per week? 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bercer. You pay $2.50 per week for rent out of $10 weekly 
wages? 


Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir. You asked me whether I supported my family 
out of $10 per week. Of course we do not use butter at the present 
time; we use a kind of molasses; we are trying to fool our stomachs 
with it. e 

Mr. Bercer. It is a bad thing to fool your stomach. 

Mr. Lipson. We know that, but we can not help it. When we go 
to the store without any money, the storekeeper tells us that he can not 
sell us anything without the money. 

Mr. Bercer. How much were you reduced by reason of the recent 
cut in the wages? 

Mr. Lipson. From 50 to 65 to 75 cents per week. 

Mr. Bercer. How much does a loaf of bread cost in Lawrence? 

Mr. Lipson. Twelve cents; that is what I pay. 

Mr. Bercer. The reduction in your wages, according to this, 
away five loaves of bread from you every week? 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir. When we go into the store now with a dollar 
and get a peck of potatoes and a few other things, we have no change 
left out of that dollar. Of course we are living according to what 
Wwe get. 

Mr. Bercer. Living in Washington, I can appreciate that. How many 
nths in the year were you employed? 
Mr. Lipson. I was employed the year through. 


took 


me 
The company keeps 


we only go home with $3 or $4 in our envelopes. 


Mr. Bercer. Do you do piecework? 
Mr. Lipson, Yes, sir. 
Mr. BerGcer. 


tow can you tell us about the speeding-up system in 
m Sf 

The speeding-up system is according to the premium. 
They have premiums, also? That is interesting. Kindly 
ttee a description of the premium system at Lawrence, 


the Lawrence 
Mr. Lipson. 
_M r, Denone. 
£ive the commi 
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us in the mills no.matter whether there is work or not, and sometimes | 


‘ labor; 


Mr. BerGer. If the children do not speed up, they lose t! 
the mills? 

Mr. Lipson. Yes, sir; and the women who are used in the same place 
are pushed out sometimes and the children take their places. 

Mr. Bercer. Do they have any accidents in the factory? 


ir 


places ir 


Mr. Lrpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BerGer. Give a few instances of accidents 

Mr. Lipson. There is a girl over there, Camello Teoli, and every 
one present can see her. She is an Italian girl, but speaks Eng 
lish. She started to work in the spinning department, on a machine 


that is a long one, with three or four different sides The machine 
was speeded up and was running with such speed that her hair was 


eaught and her scalp was cut by the machine. Her scalp was torn 
down, as you see. She was there working for the American Woolen 
Co. two years ago, and she is still under the treatment of a physician 
and at work at the same time, because the family consists of seven 
and she is the oldest. She is 16 years old. Her father works in the 
mill and gets $7 per week. Of course, her parents have no money to 
have a trial with the company. 

Mr. Bercer. She has not sued the company? 

Mr. Lirson. No, sir. That happened two years ago, and she is 
working to keep up the family. They are poor and she and 


father 


are working to keep up the family. The youngest is a little older than 


a year. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, let me make one or two general 
observations. The chief ground upon which the advocates of a 
high protective tariff now urge adherence to that policy is that 
it is necessary to accomplish two ends: First, to cover the dif- 
ference in the cost of production here and abroad; and, secondly, 
to enable the manufacturer to make a reasonable profit on his 
investment. As to the first of these two reasons I may say that 
it is now generally conceded that the dilference in the cost of 
production here and in the chief foreign competing countries is 
confined almost wholly to the cost of labor. Other things are 
substantially equal. I do not believe that, considering the 
hours of labor, the cost of living, and the superior productive 
capacity of our workingmen, there is any substantial difference 
even in the labor cost of production. If the workingmen 
England, France, and Germany are in fact worse off than the 
workingmen at Bethlehem and Lawrence, God pity them. I 
diseredit the contention that the great majority of Ameri 


i¢ 


of 


‘ah 
mill operatives are materially better off than are like workmen 
in Europe. I regard the contention to be an unfounded and 
delusive statement iterated and reiterated by great industrial 
monopolies to advance their own interests in the name of labor. 

The only other ground upon which the contention for a pro- 
tective tariff is now predicated, or at least insisted upon, is the 
one written for the first time in the Republican platform of 
1908, namely, that protective duties should be levied for the 
purpose of assuring a reasonable profit to the employers of 
that is, especially manufacturers Respecting this, I 
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have only to say that I can not find it consistent with my view 
of «a wise public policy or with my sense of right to vote to lay 
heavy taxes upon the great consuming public to make investors 
in particular industries certain of satisfactory profits. Take 
this industry of steel and iron, for example, and what reason is 
there for continuing a protective duty on these products? We 
were told in earlier days that we should protect our infant in- 
dustries until they had grown into such maturity ahd stalwart 
proportions as to be able to meet outside competition in the open 
field. Hlave we not long since reached that point, so far as this 
industry goes? When will this industry pass beyond the point 
of infancy? Why, sir, the United States Steel Corporation is 
the greatest, the most opulent and powerful! corporation known 
in the history of the world; and, besides this one, there are 
numerous other corporations engaged in this same business of 
enormous wealth and power. The old talk about “infant in- 
dustries ” is past, and what we hear now is that duties should 
be levied, first, in the interest of labor, so as to cover the differ- 
ence in labor cost here and abroad, and, secondly, in the inter- 
est of capital, so as to insure a reasonable profit to the employ- 
ers of labor. 
commerce for the benefit, mainly, of select classes and par- 
ticular industries. To my thinking it is preposterous to levy a 
tax on consumers as a governmental guaranty of profits to 
in 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 


e@SLOrs. 
And on watered stock. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; frequently on watered stock. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to know if the Senator has 
estimated the difference between the number of producers and 
consumers? He is speaking pathetically for the consumers. I 
should like to have some comparative figures as to the relative 
number of producers and consumers. 

Mr. STONE. I suppose that most Americans are, in a sense, 
consumers and most Americans, in a sense, producers; but I 
am now speaking of those producers who feed on consumers 
through the agency of a protective tariff. 

Mr. President, the bill before the Senate was passed and sent 
to us by the Democratic House of Representatives. It may not 
be in all particulars what many of us would desire. There may 
be provisions in it not entirely 
individual Senators, even on this side. It is not a revenue bill 
pure and simple, but it is a substantial downward revision of 
the present exorbitant rates. I think the friends of a substantial 


downward revision should support it, and Democrats particu- | 


larly should support it. 
I have been somewhat concerned about the course that is to 


be taken on this bill, and possibly other tariff bills, by the so- | 


called regulars or standpatters on the Republican side. I have 
heard stories floating around, some in print and some circulated 
here, that the regular Republicans are going to desert the field; 
that they have given up the fight. I remember a year or two 
ago 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STONE. I-do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator must have heard a false sound 


from somewhere It is their ship and they are going to hold 
it. If anyone suggested that the regular Republican Party was | 


going to abandon it, it was a false alarm. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Idaho is like the boy who 
“stood on the burning deck, whence all but him had fled.” He 
will stay on deck until the ship goes down. Nevertheless, we 
hear that the contingent of the Republican Party with which 
the distinguished Senator is affiliated and of which he is a recog- 
nized leader is about to run away. I remember when, three 
years ago, this same contingent came cantering down under the 
leadership of a white-plumed knight from Rhode Island, as if he 
were a modern Henry of Navarre. They came then with banners 
fluttering, with martial music, and swords flashing, to slaughter 
a little insurgent band that had dared to lift the standard of 


revolt. This little band was to be driven out, extirpated, de- 
stroved—La Fo.ierre, Clapp, CUMMINS, Bristow, and all of 
them. The scalps of these offenders were to be borne forth as 


bloody trophies from this Chamber and flaunted as a warning 
before the frightened gaze of Republicans throughout the land. 
That was but three short years ago—almost yesterday. But 
how have the mighty fallen! To-day, if we hear the truth—and 
I shall wait with keen impatience to know the truth—a majority 
of these old veterans of the Republican Party are about to run 
awny and give up the fight. We hear they are about to lift 
the white flag and leave the insurgents as masters of the field. 
They seem ready to acclaim “La Fo.zerre is leader of our 
side.” 

Mr. HEYBURN. I just wanted to know when the Senator 
used the term “our side” if he referred to the other side of 


In this view the tariff is made a mere agency of | 


in accord with the opinions of | 


Senator from Missouri | 


| the Chamber, because, of course, we admit that they are the 
| masters of that side. I did not understand exactly whether the 
| Senator intended to admit it or not. : 
Mr. STONE. The Senator admits no master on this side. 
Mr. HEYBURN. The insurgents are masters on that side, 
Without the insurgents that side is as helpless as an infant. 
Mr. STONE. Oh, you mean the insurgent Senators. 
Mr. HEYBURN. What other insurgents are there under con. 
sideration? 
Mr. STONE. One gentleman who has a very fine prospect, 
it is said, of being nominated at Chicago is giving it forth that 
he is an insurgent. 
Mr. HEYBURN. “It is said” has been the snare of more 
| political ambitions than anything else I know of. 
| Mr. STONE. Well, but he says so. 
Mr. HEYBURN. Oh. 
Mr. STONE. He ought to know. 

Mr. HEYBURN. We should know many things we do not. 

Mr. STONE. That is true. He ought to knew some things 
| he does not know, but is likely to find out befere tong. 
| Now, Mr. President, this is really a pathetic situation. [n 
a way I feel impelled to congratulate our Republican friends 
| of the standpat order for their determination to quit, if they 
| have determined to quit, and allow the Democrats of the Sen 
| ate to go on and pass their bills in their own way. The in 

surgents seem to have scared all the fight out of the standpatters 
| in this Chamber. 
| Mr. HEYBURN. Would the Senator mind defining the word 
| “ standpat,” if he is familiar with it? 
| Mr. STONE. I would only have to name the Senator fro: 
| Idaho as a living example of what “standpat” means. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I thought it might add something to the 
wisdom of the hour if the Senator were to explain the origin 
and meaning of the word “ standpat.” 

Mr. STONE. I have just said that an illustration is better 
than a definition. 

Now, Mr. President, the standpat Senators, of whom tle Sen- 
ator from Idaho is a shining exampk, we are told are going tv 
| quit the field, retreat, retreat, and keep on retreating to the |« 
ditch; and where is that? The White House. They are going 
to fall back behind the White House and say to President Taft, 
“We confess ourselves beaten, unless yeu can save th> day : 
is lost; and so we rest our entire hepe on you.” That is a 
heavy burden to cast on William Howard Taft, for he bas 
already about all the troubles he can bear. It is a rather crue 
thing to do. Nevertheless, so be it. Quit the field if you wil! 
| The Democrats of the Senate, although in a decided minor 
will cheerfully :ccept the responsibility of legislating. We \ 
pass this bill, and then pass other bills, and afterward 
Senator from Idaho, accompanied by the Senator froin \' 
the Senator from Massachusetts, and the other standpat 
bers of the Finance Committee, can go up to the White Ii 
get behind the President, push him into the front and say 
him, “As we have been whipped to a finish by La FoLiet! 
CUMMINS and Bristow, and have been compelled to al 
the field to the Democrats to get rid of the insurgents, ou! 
hope now is in you.” Thus the President can be forced to s 
| forward with a handful of vetoes as the last hope and | 
of tariff-protected monopolies. . 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say, or have time 








Woman Suffrage. 


5 SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 10, 1912. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. 
revise the metal schedule, with Senate amendments— 

Mr. MONDELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A number of States in the Union are to 
at the coming election on the question of granting the fra! 
to women. Coming, as I do, from the State which was 
first in the American Commonwealth to grant women the ir 
chise and having observed for many years the salutary e'" 
of women’s participation in elections I desire to avail mys“ 
|of the privilege of extending my remarks in the Recor 
| placing in the Recorp, first, a brief address which I mad 
a woman’s suffrage mass meeting held at the Columbia Pheate 


R. 1864 








in this city on March 31, 1912, and, second, a letter which I wrote 
lepresentative Eimer A. Morse, of Wisconsin, last January on 
the subject of our experience with woman suffrage in Wyoming. 
address which I have referred to is as follows: 

[ARKS OF F. W. MONDELL, OF WYOMING, AT WOMAN SUFFRAGE MASS 

rING AT COLUMBIA THEATER, WASHINGTON, D. C., SUNDAY EVENING, 
ARCH 31, 1912. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to give my testimony at a 
wolan suffrage meeting. However, if it be held that one must 
have 
ited regions where it does not prevail, in order to form an 

ligent opinion of the relative virtues of the two systems, 


The 


Lit 
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had experience, both under woman suffrage and in be- | 


then I can not qualify as an expert, for I have never partici- | 


“lin a political campaign or cast a ballot where women did 
not vote. 
\Iy political experience, which covers a period of 


o> 


years | 


and 10 State-wide campaigns in 9 of which I have been a candi- | 


date, has all been under women suffrage in the State of Wyo- 
ming. I have never experienced a serious disturbance in a 
political meeting. I have never witnessed or known of the 


slightest disorder at a polling place, and do not recall of a single 
charge having been made in that time of fraud in connection 
with an election in our State. 

This lack of experience of those things which enliven and 


add zest to campaigns in the regions where the self-styled lords | 
of creation run things unhampered by women voters does, no | 


doubt in the opinion of some, disqualify me to form an unbiased 
opinion on the subject of suffrage. 

There may be valid objections to extending the right of fran- 
o women; if there are, some one should state them. All 


chise t 


of the old shop-worn alleged objections which have been the | 


stock-in-trade of the antisuffragists for half a century have been 
so completely discredited by our experience in Wyoming that 
one who would be foolhardy enough to state them among our 
people would excite the commiseration we extend to the tender- 
foot who insists that water runs up hill in our irrigation 
ditches, or the pity due the Uncle Jasper doctrine that “de sun 
do move and de earth am flat.” 

For the benefit of the office-seeking brethren who may fear 
that the ladies may seek and secure the jobs they covet, I hasten 
to say that women, true to their native modesty, are quite con- 
te under suffrage, with those public positions which entail 
the maximum of effort for the public good and the minimum of 
public acclaim and pecuniary reward; as these are the positions 
the average male office seeker least aspires to, the brethren need 
have no worry on that score. 

To calm the quaking fears of those timid male souls who 
conjure up a reign of radicalism under woman suffrage, let me 
remind them that woman is the most potent conservative force 
in human society and that the experience of those communities 
where women haye longest exercised the voting privilege is 
that women voters are wisely discriminating, seeking better- 
ment of conditions along lines of proven excellence rather than 
through doubtful experiment; they are progressive, not revo- 
jutionary. 

Col. Roosevelt recently suggested a referendum vote of women 
to determine their desire for suffrage. While I would not draft 
in unwilling addition to the electorate, the real question is, 
Does the community need the influence of women voters, rather 


nt, 


than do women realize their duty in this regard? The expe- 
rieuce of those States where women have voted for years is 


that their influence for good is so potent that the community 
needs their voting influence more than they need, or may desire, 
the right to vote. 

Two generations of women have grown to womanhood in 
ir Inountain Commonwealth under woman suffrage. For 40 


years our elections, our legislation, and our administration of 


public affairs has been largely influenced by women yoters. We 
know—and all the world knows and freely admits—that no- 
where are Women, in the highest and best sense, more womanly, 
m re modest, more charming, more attentive to their home 
cuties, better wives and mothers than with us. In fact, we 
believe that their calm. unostentatious, and faithful discharge 
er the duties of the voter tends to enhance every virtue and 
charm which distinguishes true womanhood. We would no 
! think of eliminating women from our electorate than we 
7 a of surrendering the charter of our beloved Common- 
rhe letter to Congressman Morse is as follows: 
1 ELMER A. Morse, WASHINGTON, D. C., January 27, 1912. 
ie ~— of Representativcs, Washington, D. C. 
wfrned "tthe “coming ‘couteat “in Sour, State nee the: guanine 
' § } State yuestion of 


+. tl Suffrage and your request that at my convenience I write you 


our experience in Wyoming, I take the firs 0 ' 
ying with your seqnest. t opportunity of com 





| 


| 


The Territory—now the State—of Wyoming was, as you will recall, 
the first American Commonwealth to grant the full right of suffrage 
to women, and as Territory and State woman suffrage hs been 
feature of our political system since 1869, 42 years, almost equally 
divided between the Territorial period and statehood. With us, ther 
fore, woman suffrage is in no sense an experiment, but a well-tried, ap 
proved, ard permanent principle. 


is 


LITTLE ILLITERACY. 
We have in Wyoming a very low percentage of illiteracy, and a large 


percentage of our people are American born We have no large cities, 


our largest municipality having a population of less than 20,000 We 

have practically no illiterate voters; foreign-born voters must be fully 

naturalized citizens. The privilege is restricted to those who have 

resided at least a year within our borders, thus excluding from that 

privilege those who may be only transients and therefore not fully 

identified and acquainted with our affairs and conditions. ; 
EFFECT OF SUFFRAGI 

I mention these facts that they may be considered in connection 
with any argument that may be made pro or con touching our ex 
perience, and particularly because it has been argued that tl ffect 
of the policy under our conditions might not be conclusiy f its eff 
in communities differently constituted and conditioned My own 
opinion is that the effect of woman suffrage in any American « 
munity, particularly in your favored State, would be entially the 
same as with us. 

Woman suffrage in Wyoming is and has been an unqualified and 
universally recognized benefit and success, and there is no thought o1 
suggestion of its abandonment, the only possible difference of opinion 
aniong our citizens on the subject being as to the extent to which it 


has influenced the legislation and administration of our public affairs 


NEVER A DEFALCATION. 

My information and recollection is that we have never had a de 
falcation of a State, county, or school district if it be argued 
that this condition is quite as much dve to a thorough and enlightened 
system of public accounting as to the character of those elected to 
offices of trust, the answer is that the same electorate responsible for 
the character of public officials is also responsible for wise legis 
lation for public accounting. In the protection of the home and 
family relation, of childhocd and womanhood, in the guardianship 
individual rights, in the protection of labor, in the matter of education, 
in the safeguarding of the public health and morals, in the preventior 
of fraud, in the equal distribution of the burdens of government, in 
the discouragement and punishment of crime Wyoming stands well 
abreast of the most enlightened and progressive States of the Union 
In some respects—for instance in the matter of public accounting, in 
legislation for the control of public waters (of tremendous importance 
in the arid region), in legislation guarding the public health, and in 
the support of educational institutions—she has been conspicuously in 
the advance. All of which, from the earliest statute to the preseut 
consummation, has been under woman suffrage. 

EFFECT ON HOME AND FAMILY. 

When we turn our attention to the stock arguments against woman 
suffrage, such as its alleged unfortunate effect upon the home and 
family, our experience has been such that all such arguments appeat 


to us peculiarly ridiculous. In 22 years of active participation im 
0litics, and with as wide a political acquaintance and experience, per 
laps, aS any man in the State, I have never heard or known of an 
instance in which political differences between husband and wife, 
other members of families, have led to any disagreements of weight « 
moment; no complaint has ever reached me from any source that 
political activity or the performance of political duties has caused any 
woman to neglect other duties; nor do I recall a single case where any 
woman has indulged in any improper, unseemly, questionable con 
duct in connection with political matters. 


‘ 
or 


POLITICAL VIEWS. 

This condition of affairs is by no means due to lack of interest or 
of proper political activity on the me of women, nor is it due to the 
fact that women are generally influenced or guided in their political 
views and acts by the male members of the family In this r 
there is but little difference in the attitude of men and women amon; 
us. The rule of “like father, like son” in political view has, I should 
say, about the same proportion of exceptions among daughters as 


spect 


imonyg 








sons. A new family quite frequently brings into the matrimonial re 
lationship two young people of opposite political views As in matters 
of religion, in the case of a happy union the more earnest, active ind 
persistent of the two tends to bring the other to their view, passive 
and actively, or each may continue indefinitely d without disturbing 
the harmony of their relations to hold to differing views 
WOMEN NOT OFFICE SEEKER 

Woman's suffrage does not necessarily and has not with us resulted 
in a noticeable activity among women in political affairs Wom do 
not hanker after office in the limited number and class of cases in whicl 
they have been candidates or officeholders Confined ; st exclusivel 
to positions connected with our educational institutions or cleri and 
trust positions, their nomination and election has been almost i I 
| ably through the solicitation of others rather than by reason of their 
own seeking or ambition Nominations of candidates have not, in t! 
main, been directly the result of the activities of women voters 
nominations are always made in full realization of the fact that 


voters, 


candidates must stand the scrutiny of the women the mafjorit 
of whom are never so bound by party ties as to overlook what they ce 


sider unfitness of a candidate. With us women voters have nD I 
servative rather than radical; lofty in their ideas, but practi in the 
views of law and administration. Their adherence to party | 
generally prevailed as against their judgment as to policies or candid 
MILITANT SUFFRAGIST UNKNOWN. 
A sojourner in our State during a political campaign has t little 
if anything, to remind him of our institution of woman's suffrag r 


militant suffragist is unknown to us, save through the lumns of the 
comic papers. My experience is she has no exis 
anywhere. Women attend political meetings quite generally, to the ry 
great advantage of all concerned, insuring de« and orderly pro 





ice in this coun 





orous 


cedure. Except where residence at long distances from polling places 
renders it impossible, women exercise the right of franchise in almost 
the same proportion as men. Largely due to the activity of the women 
themselves, the former practice of hiring carriages to take them to the 


polls has been prohibited in Wyoming. 
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AT POLLS. 
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In st considered a “ wild and | 
woolly f t hi the Territory or State, so | 
fa ! m informed, has n any serious disturbance 

r in f eighborhood of a p e, nor do I recall any case 
Ww » there } en any serious that an election was not 
things, Brother Mors have been set down with care to 
! »verstatement We do not claim to have reached perfection | 
in our mountain Commonwealth WW re still progressing; but these | 
p unvarnished facts , we belie set forth a condition of which 
American Commonwealth may well be proud. As in the accom- 
| t of all these things the women of our State have had a | 
pote ind a helpful part, we are giad to have them known, for the | 
he of womanhood everywhere, at especially in 1ose regions in 
whi dwell the unfortunate and benighted who yuld deny the better 
half of mankind the privilege of the ballot 
NO LEGAL OBJECTION 

It uld be remembered that whil one t there may have been 
80! xcuse for excluding women from the right of franc e, the con- 
ditions which made such exclusion valid have long since passed. When 
in the opinion oj kind the ability to bear arms constituted the only 
valid claim for p ipation in government, women were logically ex- 
cluded from h tion. Later, when estates, held always in 
the male line, were recognized in the franchise, and the church was 
‘ l a voice, the barring of women was still logical; and even later, 
when suffrage was more widely extended but still represented the right 
of place, position and property rather than of the individual, there was 
still some logic in withholding the right from women. Sut when the 
judgment of mankind finally extended the franchise from prince to 
pauper, including all males, and barring only those convicted of crime 
and legally declared lunatics, the refusal to grant this right or privi- | 
leg whichever you may term it, tc that portion of mankind whose | 
intelligence all men gladly acknowledge, whose virtues all proclaim, 
presents a spectacle calculated to make fools laugh, wise men grieve, | 
and angels weep 

Sincerely, yours, F. W. MONDELL. 
New Nationalism and New Statehood. 
IWwoHop.x1To - . KO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
OF j 
Y ‘ ‘ - 
HON. JAMES R. MANN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, July 17, 1912. 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my remarks an 


address by Hon. John Maynard Harlan, of Chicago, IIL, deliy- | 
ered at Louisville, Ky., as follows: 
NEW NATIONALISM AND NEW STATEHOOD. 


[An address delivered by John Maynard Harlan to the Kentucky State | 
Ber Association at its eleventh annual meeting, at Louisville, Ky., 
Wednesday, July 10, 1912.] 


It was with great hesitation that I accepted your invitation 
to address you. Any man must naturally feel some diffidence | 
in undertaking to address the bar association of his native 
State in the city which was the home of his boyhood. That 
natural diffidence I experience in increased degree because of 
my anxiety lest some of you may have fixed your expectations | 


of me by your personal acquaintance with my father, and | 
thereby have foredoomed yourselves to disappointment. 

The subject of my remarks to you—‘ New nationalism and 
new statehood ’—involves the consideration of a body of goy- 
ernmental doctrine, which Theodore Roosevelt, its most dis- 
tinguished proponent, has styled the “new nationalism.” The | 


principal repository of the doctrines of new nationalism—the 
textbook, as it were, of the new political doctrine—is a volume | 
(published by ‘The Outlook Co., New York, 1910) entitled “ The | 
New Nationalism,” consisting of thirteen speeches delivered by | 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1910, with an introduction and an historical | 
summary prepared by Mr. Roosevelt’s associates in the editorial | 
department of The Outlook. The speeches upon the subject of 
government made by Mr. Roosevelt since 1910, wherein he has | 
advocated, among other things, the application of the “recall” | 
to judges and judicial decisions, we may properly regard as 
expressing the natural growth and development of the new na- 
tionalism during the last two years. 

What, then, is the new nationalism? Is it anything more or 
less than the latest manifestation of that dissatisfaction with a 
balanced government which in the past, like a recurrent fever, 
has appeared from time to time in some of our popular leaders 
who have found their genius hampered and their purposes ob- | 
structed by constitutional liniitations? 

A close reading of the textbook or manual! of instruction in 
the new governmental doctrine discovers no succinct definition | 
of new nationalism. We are, to be sure, told that new na- | 
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| Roosevelt as to the spirit in which Abraham Lincoln met 


| do what we can to have it [the court] overrule this. 


| quotation of Lincoln’s words. 









tionalism is such a body of doctrine as that the people must 
adopt it, or this country will not continue to be a Republic. 4 
true democracy. “In the end,” says Mr. Roosevelt in our { 
book (The New Nationalism, p. 232), “the people would ; 
certainly decide in favor of the principles embodied in the 





| nationalism, because otherwise this country could not cont 


to be a true Republic, a true democracy.” 
This, like the utterances of the oracle at Delphi, is sus 


| ble of any meaning that the seeker after truth may wish to | 


upon it. It is rather more prophetic than instructive. It gives 
no information concerning the principles of the new nati: 
ism except that, in the aggregate, they constitute the sum) 
bonum. 

“ But the new nationalism,” says Mr. Roosevelt elsewher 
the textbook of the new political faith (The New Nation: 
p. 231), “really means nothing but an application to new . 
ditions of certain old and fundamental moralities. It 
an invitation to meet the new problems of the present d 
precisely the spirit in which Lincoln and the men of his 
met their new problems.” 

This statement is rather too vague to be enlightening as to 
what the new nationalism really is. And this is particularly 
true, so far as I am concerned, because of my inability to agre- 
with Mr. Roosevelt as to what was “the spirit in which Lip 
coln and the men of his day met their new problems.” 

I became acutely conscious of my inability to agree with 


in 


’ 


r, 
the 
new problems of his day when I read the speech delivered by 
Mr. Roosevelt before the Ohio Constitutional Convention, Fel 
ruary 21, 1912, which he entitled “A charter of democracy 
was in that speech that Mr. Roosevelt first publicly 
cated the recall of judges and of judical decisions. In tha 
speech Mr. Roosevelt said (S. Doc. No. 348, 62d Cong., 2d sess. 
p. 11): “Lincoln actually applied in successful fashion the 
principle of the recall in the Dred Scott case. He denounced 
the Supreme Court for that iniquitous decision in language 
much stronger than I have ever used in criticizing any court, 
and appealed to the people to recall the decision—the word 
‘recall’ in this connection was not then known, but the phrasi 


It 


advo 


+ 


exactly describes what he advocated. He was successful, thé 
people took his view, and the decision was practically recalled. 


It became a dead letter without the need of any constitutiona 
amendment.” And in the textbook of the new. nationalism M1 
Roosevelt quotes Abraham Lincoln as saying, with reference to 
the Dred Scott decision (The New Nationalism, p. 237), “ But 
we think this decision erroneous, and we shall do what we cat 
to have it overruled.” 


Abraham Lincoln in referring to the Dred Scott decision did 


a 


| not say he would do what he could “to have it overruled.’ 
| What Lincoln did say with reference to the Dred Scott dec 

| was this (The New Nationalism, p. 250): “ We know the 

| that made it has often overruled its own decisions, and we : 


We offt 
no resistance to it.” 

I am far from imputing to Mr. Roosevelt an intentional! 
But I submit that there 
wide difference between the words which, in the textbook of (! 
new nationalism, Mr. Roosevelt has put into Lincoln’s 
and the words Lincoln actually used. Had Lincoln us 
words attributed to him by Mr. Roosevelt in speaking 
Dred Scott decision, “ We shall do what we can to have il 0 
ruled,” there might perhaps be some room to contend tha 
coln’s meaning was that he would exert himself to hay 
Dred Scott decision “ overruled” in any manner and by w! 
ever means, whether by appeal to the people to overturn 
fuse obedience to it, or otherwise. But there is no roo 
any such contention as to what Lincoln meant when we Lev 
regard for the words he actually used, which I have just q 
In the words he actually used in respect of securing (hi I 
ruling of the Dred Scott decision Lincoln was careful to me 


| himself to an effort to induce the court which rendered ' 


cision to overrule it, either on rehearing or in another ca 
volving the same question. 
I think nothing can be found in Lincoln’s writings ©! 


| where to justify the conclusion Mr. Roosevelt reached «! 


nounced in his “ Charter of Democracy ” that Abraham ! 
“appealed to the people to recall the decision” in th 
Scott case, and that “the decision was practically re 

On the contrary, we need go no further than the text!» 

the new nationalism, wherein are printed certain ©* 
from Lincoln’s writings, to find abundant evidence that 

ham Lincoln never had a thought to appeal for the overt 

of the Dred Scott decision to the people, or to any other ©" 

ity than the august tribunal w!i«! rendered that decision. §'"" 
coln’s whole plan was to secure ‘_ > judicial reversal of the Dred 














decision by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Thus Lineoln said (The New Nationalism, p. 251): “ We do not 
ose that when Dred Scott has been decided to be a slave by 
he court, we, as a mob, will decide him to be free. * * * 
We propose so resisting it [the Dred Scott decision] as to have 
if ersed if we can and a new judicial rule established upon 
this subject. * * * I believe the decision was improperly 
. and I go for reversing it.” And again Lincoln said (The 
Nationalism, p. 250): “We * * * abide by the [Dred 

t] decision, but we will try to reverse that decision.” 
it is as clear from this as language can make it that what 
I n contemplated was not, as Mr. Roosevelt has said, a 
ll” by the people of the Dred Scott decision. He ex- 
nressly denied that the “mob,” as he called it, should decide 
Ibred Scott to be free, after the “court” had adjudged him a 
slave. Lineoln sought, as he said, a judicial reversal, not a 
ar “recall,” of the Dred Scott decision, and the establish- 
of a new judicial rule, not a plebiscite, in lieu of the rule 


declared in the Dred Scott case. 

And so, gentlemen, in view of my inability to agree with Mr. 
Roosevelt as to the spirit in which Abraham Lincolp met the 
I problems of his time, I am not much enlightened by Mr. 

osevelt’s statement in his textbook that new nationalism 


eans an invitation to meet the new problems of the present 
day in precisely the spirit in which Lincoln and the men of his 
day met their new problems.” 

Rut there is still another statement in the textbook of the 
new governmental doctrine as to what new nationalism is. 
That statement, in Mr. Roosevelt’s language, I will now quote 


(The New Nationalism, pp. 27-28): “ The betterment which we 


seek,” he says, “must be accomplished, I believe, mainly 
through the National Government. The American people,” he 

ntinues, “are right in demanding that new nationalism, 
without which we can not hope to deal with new problems. 


The new nationalism,” said Mr. Roosevelt further, “puts the 
il needs before sectional or personal advantage. It is 
impatient of the utter confusion that results from local legis- 
latures attempting to treat national issues as local issues. It is 
still more 


neat ' 
hatio 


impatient of the impotence which springs from over- 
division of governmental powers, the impotence which makes 


it possible for local selfishness or for legal cunning, hired by 
wealthy special interests, to bring national activities to a dead- 
lock. This new nationalism regards the erecutive power as the 
steward of the public welfare. It demands of the judiciary 
that it shall be interested primarily in human welfare, rather 
than in property, just as it demands that the representative 
body shall represent all the people rather than any one class or 
section of the people.” 

The language I have just quoted approaches definiteness as a 
description of new nationalism, and carries the mind back to 
what Mr. Roosevelt, then President, said in his speech at Har- 
risburg, Pa., Oetober 4, 1906, before he had given new nation- 
alism local habitation and a name. “In some cases,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt at Harrisburg, “‘this governmental action must be 
exercised by the several States individually. In yet others it 
has become increasingly evident that no efficient State action 
is possible, and that we need, through executive action, through 
legislation, and through judicial interpretation and construc- 
tion of law, to increase the power of the Federal Government. 
If we fail thus to increase it, we show our impotence.” And 
in the same speech Mr. Roosevelt voiced the constitutional 
her sy that “an inherent power rested in the Nation outside 
0} the enumerated powers conferred upon it by the Constitution 
in all cases where the object involved was beyond the power of 
the several States and was a power ordinarily exercised by 


soverej 


ign nations.” 


“anh anyone detect any substantial difference between the 
hew nationalism of 1910, as described in the language I last 
quoted from the textbook of the new governmental doctrine, 


iid the bold unconstitutionalism of Mr. Roosevelt’s Harrisburg 


‘ } . »« . ° 
n i of 1906? For my part, gentlemen, I confess my ina- 
; 0 see any substantial difference between the two. New 


3 lism, we are told by Mr. Roosevelt, is impatient of “ the 
‘ivision Of governmental powers.” It is impatient of the 


€xisting possibility of bringing “national activities to a dead- 
“ock.” It emphasizes that the “executive power” is “the 
st 


a rd of the public welfare.” It demands that the judiciary 
on ve interested “ primarily in human welfare, rather than in 
 verty, notwithstanding the Constitution coordinates “ life, 


y, and property ” in its enumeration of the things that are 


Prinarily entitled to protection from the arbitrary exercise of 
a ,umental power. In brief, new nationalism is impatient 
ia ——— government and of constitutional limitations, pre- 


a iS was Mr. Roosevelt when, as President, he made his 
Speech at Harrisburg. 
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| 


Chief Justice Marshall, as you 
(Cohens v. Virginia (1821), 19 U. S. (6 Wheat.), 264, 387) that 
“a constitution is framed for ages to come, and designed 
to approach immortality, as nearly as human institutions can 
approach it.” Throughout our history the people as a whole 
have regarded and revered the Constitution of the United States 
as immortal, and one must needs offer some excuse when he 


will recall, long ago said 


0 


is 


would throw aside the Constitution as outgrown and useless 
within 125 years after its adoption. What is the excuse which 


the advocates of the new nationalism advance for their desire 
essentially and radically to change the form of government 
and the Constitution ordained and established by our fore 
fathers? 

The excuse for the existence of new nationalism is that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Roosevelt, there exists in the domain of soy- 
ereignty in this country a field not occupied by any Govern- 
ment, a sort of No Man’s Land, as it were, over which neither 
any State Government nor the National Government has juris- 
diction. This fancied region beyond the pale of government 
serves, to quote Mr. Roosevelt’s language in his textbook (‘The 
New Nationalism, p. 27), a refuge for lawbreakers and 
especially for lawbreakers of great wealth, who can hire the 
vulpine legal cunning which will teach them how to avoid both 
jurisdictions.” New nationalism advocates an extension of the 
powers of the National Government to the point where there 
will not be, to quote Mr. Roosevelt further (The New National- 
ism, p. 65), any “neutral ground in which neither the State 
nor the Nation has power, and which can serve as a refuge for 
the lawless man, and especially for the lawless man of: great 
wealth, who can hire the best legal talent to him how 
to keep his abiding place equally distant from the uncertain 
frontiers of both State and National power.” 

According to the new nationalism, it the fault of the 
courts that all government has been ousted from a portion of 
the domain of sovereignty and a*refuge created for the law- 
less beyond the reach of the arm of the law. 

“Long experience,” to quote Mr. Roosevelt’s words in his 
textbook of the new political doctrine (The New Nationalism, 
p. 64), “has shown that it is by no means impossible, in cases 
of constitutional doubt, to get one set of judicial decisions which 
render it difficult for the Nation to act, and another set 
render it impossible for the State to act.” “ Unfortunately 
the courts * * * have lagged behind,” says Mr. Roosevelt 
further in the same book (The New Nationalism, pp. 38-39), 
“and as each case has presented itself have tended by a series 
of negative decisions to create a sphere in which neither Nation 
nor State has effective control, and where the great business 
interests that can call to their aid the ability of the greatest 
corporation lawyers escape all control whatsoever.” “The 
legislative and executive officers of our country, National and 
State, but, above all, the judicial officers,” says Mr. Roosevelt 
in the textbook of the new nationalism (The New Nationalism, 
pp. 35-36), “‘ are to blame for the fact that there has grown up 


“og 
as 


advise 


is 


which 


a neutral land—a borderland—in the spheres of action of 
the National and the State Governments—a borderland over 
which each government tends to claim that it has the power, 
and as to which the action of the courts unfortunately has 
usually been such as to deny to both the power.” 

Sut while Mr. Roosevelt, voicing the views of the new na- 


tionalism, is thus quite explicit that the courts have created an 


extra-governmental region as a stronghold of brigandage, and 
that “the greatest corporation lawyers” possessed of “ vul- 
pine legal cunning” know the shady paths that lead thereto 


and conduct their clients thither, he has omitted altogether to 
point out to those of us who occupy the hun ranks of our 
profession the precise location of that dreamland where, as he 
says, the wicked may abide 
the reach of the law. 


bler 


in security and blessedness beyond 


Being without a definite statement of the metes and bounds 
of that neutral ground which it is the avowed aim of the W 
nationalism to bring under the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, we must locate that lawless region as best we may th 
such information concerning its whereabonts as has been 
vouchsafed us. In our groping for the terra incognita we 
may pursue the hint. as to its locality contained in certain 
words of Mr. Roosevelt, which I will now quote from the new 
textbook of government. After first stating (The Ni Na- 
tionalism, p. 38) that the courts “ have tended by a series of 
negative decisions to create a sphere in which neither Nation 
nor State has effective control,” Mr. Roosevelt, in the text- 
book of the new nationalism, says (The New Nationalism, pp. 


39-41): “ Let me illustrate what I mean by a reference to two 


concrete cases. * * * The first case to which I shall refer 
is the Knight Sugar Trust case. In that case the Supreme 


Court of the United States handed down a decision which ren- 
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dered it exceedingly difficult for the people to devise any 
method of controlling and regulating the business use of great 


capital in interstate commerce. It was a decision nominally 
against national rights, but really against popular rights— | 
against the democratic principle of government by the people. | 
The second case is the so-called New York Bakeshop case. In 
New York City, as in most large cities, the baking business is | 


likely to be carried on under unhygienic conditions—conditions 
whch tell against the welfare of the general public. The New 
York Legislature passed, and the New York governor signed, a 


bill remedying these unhealthy conditions. 2 eee the | 
Supreme Court of the United States possessed—and unfortu- | 
nalely exercised—the negative power of not permitting the | 


abuse to be remedied. * * * The decision was nominally | 
ugauinst State’s rights—really against popular rights.” 
The language of Mr. Roosevelt which I have just quoted | 


that the doctri- | 
to locating definitely | 


approaches more nearly than anything else 
naires of the new nationalism have said 
the obscure neutral region which we seek. Let us trace the 
courses and distances Mr. Roosevelt has given us and see | 
whether or not we shall have a boundary that will inclose any 
part whatever of the domain of sovereignty. 

In the ease of United States v. Knight (156 U. S., 1, 1895), 
referred to by Mr. Roosevelt, the Government sought to have | 
canceled certain agreements under which the American Sugar | 
Refining Co. had, with shares of its own stock, purchased the 
stock of four Philadelphia refineries, and thereby acquired 
nearly complete control of the manufacture of refined sugar 
within the United States. The Government claimed that those | 
agreements created combinations in restraint of trade, and that 
in entering into them the defendants had combined and con- 
spired to restrain trade and commerce in refined sugar among 
the several States and with foreign nations contrary to the 
act of Congress of July 2, 1890, known as the Sherman Act. 
Besides cancellation of the agreements under which the stock 
had been transferred, the Government asked also the redelivery 
of the steck to the parties respectively, and an injunction | 
against the further performance of the agreements and further | 





violation of the law. The Supreme Court conceded that the | 
existence of a monopoly in manufacture was shown by the | 
evidence, but pointed out the manifest and well-recognized | 


distinetion between 
the monopoly 


Was monopoly 


manufacture and commerce and held that 
and restraint prohibited by the Sherman Act 
and restraint of commerce only. The relief 
sought by the Government was therefore denied. But the 
court pointed out that monopoly in manufacture, as distin- 
guished from commerce, was subject to regulation and control | 
by State legislative power. 

We need not here inquire how far, if at all, later decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States have departed from | 
the ruling in the Anight case. It is sufficient here to call atten- 
tion to the fact that by the decision in the Anight case the 
court, far from creating a neutral zone free from the law's 
control, expressly recognized and asserted the authority of the | 
States, in the exercise of their police power, to suppress the 
monopoly in manufacture which was alleged to have been cre- 
ated by and under the agreements complained of by the Goy- 
ernment. And if the people of the several States find it difficult 
to protect the public against such monopolies as were involved 
in the Knight case the fault rests.not with the courts. It 
rests with the people who fail to send to their State legislatures 
men intelligent enough and patriotic enough to exercise the 
police power of the State effectively to accomplish the end 
desired. The power of the State is ample to control monopolies 
in manufacture. If it be not used, that furnishes no reason 
for transferring the power to the National Government, because 
experience teaches that it might not be used effectively by the 
National Government either. 

ine Lochner v. New York (198 U. 8., 45; 1905), referred to by 
Mr. Roosevelt in the new textbook of government as the “ New 
York Bakeshop case,” the defendant was indicted for requir- 
ing 2nd permitting an employee to work in his bakeshop more 
than 60 hours in one week, in violation of a statute enacted by 
the State of New York. It was held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the State’s attempted limitation of the 
hours of employment in bakeries to GO hours a week and 10 
hours a day constituted an arbitrary interference with the 
individual’s freedom of contract guaranteed by the “ property 
clause” of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, and could not be sustained as a valid exer- 
cise of the police power of the State to protect the public health, 
safety, or morals. The other provisions of the New York stat- 
ute in question, relating to the construction, dimensions, ventila- 
tion, cleanliness, and sanitation of bakeshops, were not in- 
volyed in or affected by the court’s decision, so that the text- 
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| in the Lochner case has been much criticized. 


| from a strictly judicial, function. 
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book of the new nationalism misstates the scope of the Lochner 
‘ase when it says, in substance, that by the decision in that 
case the Supreme Court denied power to the State of New York 
to prevent the baking business from being “ carried on under 
unhygienic conditions—conditions which tell against the wel- 
fare of the general public.” The only question involved or 
decided in the Lochner case was as to the power of the State 
to limit the hours a man might labor in the baking business. 

It is my impression that the decision of the Supreme Court 
It was made by 
a bare majority of the court, four of the justices dissenting. 
But whatever may fairly be said in criticism of the decision 
in the Lochner case, that decision clearly did not tend, as 
asserted by Mr. Roosevelt in the textbook of the new national- 
ism, to create any neutral zone in the field of sovereignty by 
pushing back the State’s governmental power. The people, by 
adopting the “ property clause” of the fourteenth amendment, 
put the individual's right freely to contract beyond the reach 
of the legislative power of the States in all cases except where 
the public welfare might require that right to be abridged. 
The Constitution vests in the Supreme Court of the United 


| States power to determine whether or not in any particular 


case the public welfare requires that the liberty of the indi- 
vidual shall be restrained. In the Lochner case the majority 
of the Supreme Court decided merely that there was not, and 
in reason could not be, any connection between the preservation 
of the public health and welfare and the limitation of the 


| hours of labor in bakeshops, the majority of the court adopting 


the view that the occupation of a baker was not a dangerous 


| employment in and of itself, and that the employment of per- 


sons in bakeshops for longer than 10 hours a day did not have 
any tendency to make the bread produced any less wholesome 
than otherwise it would be. 

From the viewpoint of constitutional law, I would say that 
the soundest criticism of the course pursued by the majority of 
the court in the Lochner case is that contained in the separate 
opinion which Mr. Justice Holmes filed dissenting from the 
majority’s views. As Mr. Justice Holmes suggested, it was at 
least doubtful on the facts before the court whether the occu- 
pation of a baker was not a dangerous employment, and 
whether there was not on that account a direct connection 
between limiting the hours of labor in bakeshops and preserving 
the public health. In such a situation, where men might fairly 
and honestly disagree as to the healthfulness of the occupation 
of a baker, and consequently as to the reasonableness of the 


| Statute in question, it was the court’s duty, perhaps, to resolve 


the doubt in favor of the constitutionality of the statute, and 
when the court assumed to declare that there was not, snd 


| could not, be any reasonable connection between limiting the 


hours of labor in bakeshops and preserving the public health, 
the majority perhaps assumed a legislative, as distinguished 
In other words, the majority 
of the Supreme Court reached a wrong conclusion in the Lociiner 
case through failing to adhere closely to the Constitution, and 
to abide strictly by the division of powers provided for therein. 

When we reflect that among the things chiefly deprecated by 
the new nationalism are “ overdivision of governmental powers” 
and a tendency on the part of the courts to adhere strictly to 
constitutional limitations, it may not be inaccurate or unfair t 
say that the wrong decision reached in the Lochner case was 
due to nothing else than that the majority of the court be: 
temporarily affected by the doctrines of new nationalism, aid 
invaded the field which, under the Constitution, is reserved to 
the legislatures of the several States. 

From whatever point of view regarded, it is plain that ni iiher 
the Knight case, nor the Lochner case, nor both of them to 
gether, mark out that portion of the domain of sovereisnt) 
referred to in the textbook of the new nationalism, from w/)'“!\. 
we are told, government, both State and National, has been 
pushed back by the courts. 

But we should not too readily give up the search for the 
legalistic No Man’s Land, the lawless and ungoverned Ll 
tion of which is assigned as an excuse for the existence © 
new nationalism. Since we have been unable to locate (¢ 
object of our quest by following Mr. Roosevelt’s suggestion ("' 
it is located between the Knight case on the one hand, and ' 
Lochner case on the other hand, let us endeavor to find | 
observing what governmental measures the advocates « 
new nationalism propose. If we shall find that the exe 
of any governmental measure proposed by the new nation: 
not absolutely prohibited by existing constitutions, is be: 
the legitimate scope of State governmental power, and *'*° 
beyond the powers conferred by the Constitution upo! ‘" 
National Government, and therefore requires an expansio! 
the powers of the National Government, we shall be fairly © 


f 





titled to conelude, I take it, that the subject matter of such 

rnmental measure lies within the shadowy neutral zone 
hetween State and National power which Mr. Roosevelt tells 
.< constitutes the region presided over by eminent counsel, as 
the refuge of their predatory clients. 

\n analysis of the textbook of the new nationalism shows 
that the measures advocated by the adherents of the new plan 
of eovernment embrace the increasing of the legislative power 

the State, and of the Nation, to the point where the people, 
through their legislatures, State and National, will have com- 

te power of control in all matters that affect the public 
(The New Nationalism, p. 42.) The new nationalism 
advocates also the establishment of the right of the community 
to reculate the use of every man’s property to whatever degree 
the public welfare may require. (The New Nationalism, pp. 
23-24. ) 

This means, of course, the elimination of the “life, liberty, 
and property” clauses from all our constitutions, State and 
Federal, and the substitution of legislative bodies with the 
unlimited and illimitable powers of the English Parliament, 
which our forefathers repudiated, for the legislative bodies of 
d powers, which our forefathers ordained. 


erest. 


nationalism advoeates also the establishment of ths 
doctrine that all commerce on a seale sufficiently large to war- 
int any control over it by any government is interstate or 
foreign commerce. (The New Nationalism, p. 55.) This, as 


well as the advoeacy of the new nationalism for legislatures of 
unlimited power, obviously involves either an amendment, or a 
disregard, of the Constitution of the United States. The new 
nationalism would also prevent any national officer from per- 
forming any service fer, or receiving any compensation from, 
any interstate cerporation. (The New Nationalism, p. 30.) 

New nationalism proposes that political action should be 
ler, easier, and freer from confusion for every citizen. It 
advocates the securing of more direct political action on the 
part of the people through direct primaries, which new na- 
tionalism says should be protected by a corrupt practices act, 
and compulsory publicity of campaign expenditures, to prevent 
an unserupulous man from obtaining a nomination at the 
primaries, over a more honest competitor, by the reckless use 
of money. (The New Nationalism, p. 30.) New nationalism 
urges also the securing of quicker and more sensitive responsive- 
ness on the part of political representatives to the people, and 
the facilitation of the prompt removal of unfaithful or incom- 
petent publie servants from office, by whatever means ex- 
perience shall show to be most expedient in any given case. 
(The New Nationalism, p. 29.) 

In other words, new nationalism favors the “ recall,” which 
in requires that existing constitutions, State and National, 
uld be either amended, or disregarded, before new national- 
ism may flourish. 

New nationalism advocates also the recognition of power in 
the President of the United States to appoint commissions to 
investigate any subject he may think is connected with the pub- 
lic welfare, and the imposition of a duty upon Congress to pay 
the commissioners appointed by the President. (The New Na- 
uionalism, pp. 90—92.) 
ildly stated, new nationalism would subordinate the legis- 
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to control the purse of the Nation. 
f the United States must be amended or evaded if the 
es of the new nationalism are to prevail. 
New nationalism advocates the maintenance of an efficient 
Ar y and Navy (The New Nationalism, pp. 19-20) and the 
wiry fication of the Panama Canal (The New Nationalism, pp 
i , bed . 
New nationalism advoeates the conservation by the General 
iment of the health and vitality of the people of the 
country (The New Nationalism, p. 22), and proposes the estab- 
ent of a Federal bureau of health to prevent premature 
Ss among the people, and deaths from avoidable diseases 
e New Nationalism, p. 89). 
W nationalism proposes a revision of our financial system 
iS fo prevent periodical financial panies (The New National- 
. Pp. 18-19), and aims to bring about the curtailment of the 
= y big fortune—the “swollen” fortune—through a grad- 
“a Income tax, and through a graduated inheritance tax, 
‘ry safeguarded against evasion and increasing rapidly in 
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unity, and of equality ef reward for service—* a square 


: " ‘° the peer man—through (The New Nationalism, pp. 
6) 


© special interests ont of polities: (c) the establishment of 


to the executive power, and vest in the President power | 
Here again the Constitu- | 
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nt with the size of the estate (The New Nationalism, p. 18). | 
hationalism embraces the achievement of equality of | 


(2) destruction of special privilege; (b) the driving | 


| New Nationalism, p. 
| in every city and town on every improved waterway and see 


ernment supervision of the capitalization of all corporations 
doing an interstate business; (e) the prohibition of the granting 
of corporate franchises for longer than a limited time, and not 
even for a limited time without proper provision for compensa- 
tion to the public; (f) the extension to combinations which 
control necessaries of life, such as meat, oil, and coal, the same 
kind and degree of governmental control which should be exer- 
cised over public-service corporations; (g) the creation of a 
personal liability on the part of the officers, and particularly 
the directors, of any corporation which violates the law; (h) 
the extension of the powers of the Federal Bureau of Corpora- 
tions and of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the point 
where the proper conduct of interstate railways and the proper 
management of interstate business shall be as certain and as- 
sured as are now the proper conduct and management of the 
national banks. In brief, new nationalism proposes (The New 


Nationalism, p. 55) “to meet the nationalization of the big 
business by nationalized Government control.” 
New nationalism proposes also the curtailment of the in- 


fluence of big 
in the making 


special interests and the little special interests 
of tariffs, and the assurance that in tariff 
lation nothing but the interest of the whole people shall receive 
consideration. These ends are to be attained, according to the 
textbook of the new nationalism (The New Nationalism, pp. 
16-17, 109-113) (a) through the creation of an expert tariff 
commission, wholly removed from the possibility of political 
pressure or improper business influence, to find out the differ- 
ence between the cost of production in this country and abroad, 
and (b) through the substitution for general revision of the 
tariff of revision schedule by schedule so as to prevent log- 
rolling. 

Another measure advocated by the new nationalism is the 
prevention of the wasteful use and the monopolization of the 
natural resources of the country (The New Nationalism. pp. 
20-22, 52), and the development of them promptly, completely, 
and in an orderly fashion (The New Nationalism, p. 52). In 
this behalf new nationalism proposes (The New Nationalism, 
pp. 56-59, 61-63, 66-67, 70-72) (a) to restore to the National 
Government control of the forests in the White Mountains and 
Appalachian Mountains, and to increase the power of the Na- 
tional Government at the expense of the power of the several 
State governments so far as concerns the control of the forests 
in the mountains mentioned; and (b) to insure that water- 
power sites shall be kept under the control of the Nationa! Gov- 
ernment and out of the control of the State governments; and 
(c) to see to it that the coal lands, especially in Alaska. shall 
be kept under the control of the National Government and shall 
not pass into private ownership, but shall only be leased: and 
(da) to extend over the “open range,” the unsettled public lands 
of the United States, agricultural or mineral, a system of con- 
trol somewhat similar to that now in effect in the national 
forests; and (e) to extend the activities of the National Govern- 
ment in the reclamation of arid lands by irrigation. 

New nationalism advocates the development of 
ways of the Nation to compete with the railroads. 
Nationalism, p. 79.) It would vest in the National Government 
control over all watersheds. (The New Nationalism, p. 99.) 
It would establish a national commission for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. (The New Nationalism, pp. 113-114. ; 
It would put the drainage of swamp and overflow lands under 
the control of the National Government, particularly where the 
area required to be drained lies in two or more States. (The 
New Nationalism, p. 83.) And it would present the railroads 
from having any interest in any boat line on any of the rivers 
of the country, unless under the strictest regulation and con- 
trol of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and at the same 
time it would compel the railroads of the country to cooperate 
with the waterways and to interchange freight with them. (The 
82). It would secure adequate terminals 


legis- 


the water- 
(The New 


to it that the same should be kept free from monopoly. 

For the particular benefit of the wageworkers of the country 
new nationalism advocates the securing of recognition by the 
law of the desirability of the right of collective bargaining, 
through trades-unions, on the part of employees of great cor- 
porations (The New Nationalism, pp. 37-38, 127-129, 224); the 
adjustment of disputes between labor and capital by mediation 
and arbitration (The New Nationalism, p. 225); the establish- 
ment of a department or bureau of the General Government to 
see to it that the laborers, for whose benefit new nationalism 
conceives a protective tariff to be primarily designed, shall ac- 
tually receive the benefit (The New Nationalism, p. 113); the 
regulation of the terms and conditions of labor, so as to insure 
a wage more than sufficient to cover the bare cost of living, and 


pete and effective publicity of corporate affairs; (d) Gov- | hours of labor short enough so that the laborer, after his day's 
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work is done, will have time and energy to bear his share in the 
management of the community (The New Nationalism, pp. 24, 
137, 148); the enactment of comprehensive workmen’s compen- 
sation (The New Nationalism, pp. 24-25, 139-140, 1438); 
the enactment of State and National laws to regulate child 
labor (The New Nationalism, p. 25); the giving, through the 
common schools, of practical training for daily life and work, 
in addition to mere book learning (The New Nationalism, p. 
25); the enforcement of better sanitary conditions for our work- 
(The New Nationalism, p. 25 the extension of the use of 


acts 


ers a) 5 
safety appliances for persons w: king in industry and commerce, 
both within and between the States (The New Nationalism, pp. 
25, 138, 142); the establishment in each city of a museum of 
sufety devices (‘The New Nationalism, p. 143); the prohibition 
by law of the making of matches with white phosphorus, and 
the prohibition of other dangerous industries (The New Na- 
tionalism, p. 139) ; Me suppression of mob violence (The New Na- 
tionalism, pp. 25, 48, 169, 207, 219, 221); and the enactment into 
law of the Cae “planks ” in the platform of the American 
Federation of Labor, hamely (The New Nationalism, pp. 141- 
i142), (a) free schools, free textbooks, and compulsory educa- 
tion; (b) a workday of not more than eight hours; (e) release 
from employment one day in seven; (d) abolition of the sweat- 
shop system; (e) sanitary inspection of the factory, workshop, 
mine, and home; (f) employers’ liability laws and workmen’s 
compensation (g) antichild-labor laws and laws limiting 
women’s labor; and (h) suitable and plentiful playgrounds for 
children in all cities. 

lor the particular benefit of the farmers of the country, new 
nationalism advocates securing to them and to their wives and 
children better business methods and better conditions of life 
on the farm. This end the new nationalism proposes to attain 
in part through the organizations of the farmers themselves 
and in part through the extension of the work of the agricul- 
tural departments of the several States and of the United 
State s, to cover all phases of farm life. (The New Nationalism, 
pp. 22-25.) The establishment of a country life institute, with 
a2 museum at Washington, to bring about better conditions of 
life on the farms of the country is also advocated by the new 
nationalism. (The New Nationalism, pp. 87-89.) 

Other ‘measures advocated by the new nationalism, some- 
what in the nature of millenial desiderata, are the imposition 
of effective restraint, especially national restraint, upon unfair 
money getting, so that no man may gain a fortune unless the 
gaining of it represents benefit to the community, and so that 
no man may get a dollar unless he fairly earns it by service 
rendered (The New Nationalism, pp. 17-18) , the securing of a 
genuine and permanent moral awakening or the part of the peo- 
ple, and the upbuilding of the right kine of character in the 
citizens and subjects (The New Nationa.ism, pp. 31-33); the 
elimination of corruption in business and politics (The New 
Nationalism, p. 43); and the suppression of mendacity, espe- 
cially when used in connection with slander (The New Na- 
tionalism, pp. 48, 170-171, 189-191). 

Just how these ends may be accomplished by the enactment 
of statutes, whether by the National Government or any other 
government, the textbook of the new nationalism does not 
point out. 

Summarized, the governmental measures proposed in the text- 
book of the new nationalism appear to me to embrace about 
everything I have ever heard of Mr. Roosevelt’s advocating in 
the way of governmental, political, financial, economical, indus- 
trial, educational, and sociological measures, with the excep- 
tion of a proposal for legislation against race suicide and legis- 
lation requiring phonetic spelling. But in all the long list of 
objects enumerated in the textbook of the new nation lism 
as desirable to have achieved, there is not one that cor!d be 
claimed to be susceptible of possible achievement without a:nend- 
ment of our constitutions, which is not plainly within the scope 
of present State power, if it is without the scope of National 
power as conferred by the existing Constitution of the United 
States. There is nothing in the entire list of the governmental 
objects of the new nationalism that suggests the remotest 
necessity for the extension of national powers to reduce to the 
law’s control a region taken out of the domain of sovereignty 
and turned into a legalistic bad lands and a refuge for the 
malefactors of great wealth by the alleged wrong-headedness of 
the courts. 

Certainly the attempt to justify the promulgation of the new 
nationalism by attributing the necessity for its creation to the 
lagging reactionaryism of the courts is a failure. The courts 
as 2 whole—and especially the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which is singled out for particular attack in the text- 
book of the new nationalism—have not been reactionary, but 
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on the contrary, as an illustration will show, have been most 
progressive, using that word in its most modern signification. 

The progressivism of the courts is strikingly illustrated by 
comparing the broad and liberal view which the courts haye 
taken of the scope and meaning of the “ commerce clause” of 
the Constitution, with the narrow view as to the scope and 
effect of that clause which was entertained by some of the great 
men who helped frame and first apply it. 

On May 4, 1822, upon vetoing “‘An act for the preservation and 
repair of the Cumberland Road,” President Monroe transmitted 
to the House of Representatives a paper embodying his views 
as to the power of Congress to make internal improvements. |) 
that paper President Monroe considered whether or not the 
“commerce clause” of the Constitution conferred upon an 
gress any power to construct roads and canals for the purpose 
of promoting commerce among the several States, and concluded 
that no such power had been granted. In stating his under- 
standing of the scope of the power conferred upon Congress by 
the “commerce clause”? President Monroe said (Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, Vol. II, p. 161): “I come next to the 
right to regulate commerce. * * * It is expressed in the 
following words: ‘ Congress shall have power to regulate com- 
merce * * * among the several States * * *,” * * + 
The sense in which the power [to regulate commerce] was unider- 
stood and exercised by the States was doubtless that in which it 
was transferred to the United States * * *, Commerce ly 
tween independent powers or communities is universally reg 
lated by duties and imposts. It was so regulated by the States 
before the adoption of this Constitution equally in respect to each 
other and to foreign powers. The goods and vessels employed 
in the trade are the only subjects of regulation. It can act on 
none other. A power, then, to impose such duties and impost 
in regard to foreign nations, and to prevent any on the 1 
between the States, was the only power granted.” 

On February 13, 1829, James Madison wrote to J. C. Cal 
with reference to the power conferred upon Congress by | 
Constitution to regulate commerce among the several Si 
and used this language (Records of the Federal Cony: 
(Yale Univ. Press, 1911), vol. 3, p. 478): “ Yet it is vei 
tain,’ Madison said, “that it (the grant of power to Congress 
to regulate commerce) grew out of the abuse of the power by 
the importing States in taxing the nonimporting al 
intended as a negative and preventive provision agains! 
justice among the States themselves, rather than as a } 
to be used for the positive purposes of the General G 
in which alone, however, the remedial power cou 
lodged.” 

Madison was one of the framers 
next to Hamilton, its greatest expositor preceding its 
tion. Had the courts been reactionary and wished t 
the national powers, they might, and would have 
Madison as high authority, that by the “commerce c 
of the Constitution the people had not* granted to C 
any power which might be “used for the positive jp 
of the General Government,” but had merely prevented 
lative action by the States affecting interstate or in! 
tional trade. And they might and would have adopted 
roe’s view that by the “commerce clause” the people had 
ferred upon Congress power to regulate only the 
vessels in interstate or international trade, and nothing 
and had limited Congress to the imposition of duties an 
posts as the sole regulating agency. 

Instead of being reactionary, however, and limiting 
powers of the National Government, as the way was oj 
them to do, the courts have construed the “commerce cli 
so broadly and liberally as to vest in the United States » 
is practically police power, so far as interstate and intern: 
tional trade are concerned. 

So far as my recollection serves me, the Supreme Court 
the United States has declared but one single measure 
posed as a regulation of interstate commerce, to be be) 
the power conferred upon Congress by the “commerce ¢i: 
of the Constitution. (See 131 U. S., 235 (appendix), | 
enumeration of statutes held unconstitutional by the Su) 
Court of the United States. See also 179 Fed., 517, 521 ) 
That was in the case of Adair y. United States (208 U. &., 18! 
(1908) ), and the measure there held unconstitutional w:'s *" 
act of Congress which attempted to make it a crime @g:i!s' 
the United States for any officer or agent of an interstate | 
rier to threaten any of the carrier’s employees with loss °' 
employment or to discriminate against any of its employe? 
because of the employee’s membership in a labor union. | 7 
ground upon which the majority of the court based its opinic" 
was that there was not any logical or legal relationship )” 


1 


of the Constitution, 


said, 


goods 


e 











, the membership of a carrier’s employee in a labor union 
n of interstate commerce. 

The statute involved in the Adair case being the only meas- 
ure enacted by Congress as a regulation of commerce that 
was ever declared unconstitutional, surely it can not fairly or 
truthfully be said that the courts have been reactionary, when 
one takes account of the many laws Congress has adopted 
the “commerce clause” of the Constitution and the 
many opportunities the courts have had in passing upon the 
yalidity of those laws to evidence and express their reaction- 
ary tendencies had such tendencies existed. 

Thus, as regulations of commerce, Congress has enacted what 
is commonly known as the employers’ liability law, enlarg- 


tw 
and the carrying 


ing the common-law liability of interstate carriers for personal 
jujuries sustained by their employees. Also, Congress has en- 
acted a law requiring interstate carriers to equip their rolling 
stock with safety appliances, and a law authorizing the Presi- 


dent to give medals of honor to persons who shall, by extreme 
daring, imperil their lives in preventing wrecks or in saving lives 
after wrecks have occurred upon any interstate railroad. Also, 
1 law has been adopted by Congress limiting the hours of servy- 
ice 


if employees on interstate railroads. 

\vain, as regulations of commerce, Congress has enacted laws 
affecting the common-law liability of interstate carriers of goods, 
and even declaring what shall constitute negligence on the part 
of interstate carriers. Thus, by the Carmack amendment im- 
posing an involuntary and unavoidable extraterminal liability 
upon an initial carrier, Congress changed the liability of the 
initinl carrier as it had theretofore existed at the common law, 


as the common law was viewed by the courts of most of the 


States of the Union. And, as the Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
was, I believe, the first court to point out (Ll. & N. R. R. Co. v. 
St (1909), 119 S. W. (Ky.), 786), by the adoption of an act 
which, except in certain contingencies, prohibits the confinement 
of an interstate shipment of live stock in cars for longer than 28 
hours, Congress made definite and certain the duties of a 
railroad in respect of the interstate transportation of live 
stock, which at the common law were not fixed with definite 
pr on, and thereby in effect declared what should con- 
titute due care and what should be negligence on the part 
of an interstate railroad as to the carriage of one kind of 
freight. 

| ldition to the law for preventing cruelty to live stock in 
trinsit, Congress has enacted also, as regulations of commerce, 
laws providing for inspection and quarantine of shipments of 
ive nnimals in interstate commerce. So also, as a regulation 
of commerce, Congress has adopted an act regulating the traus- 
portation of wild animals and birds, which incidentally operates 
not only as in some sort a national game law, but even goes so 
far as to affect indirectly the style of bird plumage which women 
may wear upon their hats. 


lso laws affecting the public morals have been enacted by 


Congress 


So 


ig as regulations of commerce, as, for instance, the 
statute forbidding the interstate transportation of lottery 


tiel 


ets, the law preventing the carriage from one State to an- 
her of obscene literature and articles designed for indecent or 
immoral use, the laws regulating interstate traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors, and the act which forbids the taking of women 
from one State to another for purposes of prostitution. 

These laws are all obviously police regulations in their essen- 
tial character. Some of them have been considered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and have been upheld as con- 
Stitutional. Some have not been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. But were our courts infected with any reactionary 
tendency, we can not doubt that in some case it would have been 
declared that as the Constitution does not vest any police power 
in Congress, therefore some of the statutes I have mentioned 
were unconstitutional. Other laws adopted by Congress as 
regulations of commerce are also in their essence police regu- 
lations, designed to protect the public health. In this connec- 
tion I may instance the Federal meat-inspection law and the 
Federal pure-food law. 

The constitutionality of the Federal pure-food law has been 


¢ 


Ol 


challenged, and the law has been upheld by a Federal court as 
i valid regulation of commerce. (Shawnee Milling Co. v. | 
lenple (1910), 179 Fed., 517.) At the same time it has been 


recognized that the States have plenary authority to protect 
the ' citizens against fraud and deception in the sale of food 
Products, the Supreme Court of the United States having long 
igo said (Plumley v. Massachusetts (1894), 155 U. S., 461, 472) : 

If there be any subject over which it would seem the States 
ought to have plenary control and the power to legislate in re- 
Spect to which it ought not to be supposed was intended to be 
“urrendered to the General Government, it is the protection of 
the people against fraud and deception in the sale of food prod- 
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ucts. Such legislation may, indeed, indirectly or incidentally 
affect trade in such products transported from one State to 
another State. But that circumstance does not show that laws 
of the character alluded to are inconsistent with the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the States.” Surely 
there has been no reactionary lagging behind of the courts 
here, no creation by court decisions of a No Man’s Land in 
the domain of sovereignty, not under the control of any gov- 
ernment. On the contrary the courts have declared that both 





the National and the State Governments have power in the 
field of protecting the health of the people. 
Illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely to show that 


our courts, with rare exceptions here and there, are not, and 
have not been, reactionary or disposed to sacrifice the spirit to 
the letter of our constitutions, State or Federal. With that 
fact established, the new nationalism collapses of its own weight. 
It has nothing to rest upon, no foundation. No 


excuse Is 


| offered for the existence of the new nationalism, even by its 


sponsors, except the alleged necessity of enlarging the powers 
of the National Government to cover a supposed portion of the 
domain of sovereignty from which it is said the courts have 
pushed back all government. The courts have not created any 
such neutral zone destitute of government, and such neutral 
zone does not exist. 

If government is not what it should be the fault lies not in 
a defect of power either in Nation or in State, but in a failure 
on the part of the people, through their representatives, intel- 
ligently to exercise the powers now completely vested in the 
States. We need not a new nationalism, but rather a 
statehood. 

We need no crusade for the enlargement of the powers of the 
Nation. The ever closer network of interstate communication 
and the necessities of international intercourse, which compel 
our country to act as a unit, all operate irresistibly to increase 
national prestige and national power. ‘Those are all 
centripetal. 

The great need of to-day is that the States should awaken to 
their duty to exercise all their rightful powers and functions 
under the Constitution, and that they should do for themselves 
everything to the doing of which those powers, when intelligently 


hew 


torces 


exercised, are adequate. We must magnify the importance of 
the State legislatures, and the value of the State courts. We 


must elevate the standards and improve the personnel of those 


legislatures and courts. What is needed is not doctrinaire 


| theorizing about the rights of the States, but the prompt per- 


formance by the States of their duties, the active and full use 
of the powers and functions of the States toward solving the 
questions that now crowd upon the American people for solu- 
tion. 

If we elect weaklings to our State legislatures, if our S! 
governors are unable or fail to act as leaders in helping to 
shape really progressive legislation and administration, then our 
State governments will continue to grow steadily weaker and 
more ineffective. We must attack our political, economic, and 
social problems piecemeal in the States and in our cities, towns, 
and villages, instead of attempting so exclusively to solve those 
problems on a national scale. 

In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland it has 
lately been proposed to unload much of the work now being 
done by the Imperiai Government upon local parliaments, firs 
in Ireland, and later probably in Scotland, Wales, and England. 
Careful thinkers, however they may differ to the details 
of the pending home-ruie bill for Ireland, agree that the un- 
derlying principle of this process of devolution, when fully 
earried out, will greatly strengthen the United Kingdom, and 
the British Empire, because of the fuller and more wholesome 
development of each of the four constituent parts of the United 
Kingdom and the liberation of the Parliament at Westminster 
for the larger questions affecting the Empire as a whole. If in 
those small but thickly populated islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland the wisest men think that the development of strong 
local parliaments for each of the four constituents—England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland—is essential to the best and larg 
est development of the United Kingdom as a whole, what can 
be said as to the very opposite tendency which in recent years 
has been permitted to go unchecked in this continental Republic, 
covering an area equal to all of Europe except Russia, and 
with a population soon probably to equal that of Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, and Germany combined? Fortunate from the 
very beginning, in having separate State governments with 
clearly defined areas of activity, we have since the Civil War, 
and especially during the last 20 years, permitted the State 
governments to become weaker and weaker, and our regard for 
their functions to become less and less. The time has come to 
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reverse that process, if, along with a national authority strong 
enough to preserve, promote, and protect us in 4ll our com- 
mon interests, we are to continue to enjoy local self-govern- 
ment, 

In all the States we must do what Henry Clay was wont 
to do for old Kentucky. We must foster a strong and whole- 
State pride. A proper State pride will always insist 
State shall push to the front in the enactment of 
laws for the correction of the evils incident to mod- 
ern industrialism and for the promotion of social justice. It 
Will insist also that the enforcement by the State of such laws, 
and of all laws, shall be prompt, impartial, and efficient. And 
it will insist upon such statutory reforms in the rules of 
judicial procedure as will put an end to those delays of the 
law which so often approach an actual denial of justice, and 
will eliminate the tangles of mere hair-splitting technicalities, 
which have at times in some of our States sorely taxed the 
faith of the layman in the courts. 

And, pow, Mr. President, in this, the State of my birth, the 
State of my father and his people, facing an audience of my 
father’s brethren of the Kentucky bar, his friends, may I not 
say with propriety and without offense to good taste a further 
word, one that I might not feel at liberty to volunteer to an 
audience of strangers? The textbook of the new nationalism, 
in support of its attack upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States, quotes (The New Nationalism, pp. 252-254) certain 
language used by my father, the late Justice Harlan, in his dis- 
senting opinions in the Knight Sugar Trust case and the Loch- 
ner or New York Bakeshop case. Were that all, I should 
have nothing to say. I have some fear, however, lest the use 
there made of those dissents may give the impression that my 
father sympathized with the efforts of the new nationalism to 
disparage and belittle the powers of the States under the Con- 
stitution and to extend the powers of the National Government 
through executive action, legislation, and judicial interpreta- 
tion and construction. Nothing could be further from the 
truth as to my father’s sympathies and his views. And I am 
unwilling to forego the opportunity which this occasion offers to 
forestall any such impression in the minds of you, his friends of 
the Kentucky bar. 

At a banquet given in his honor by “The Kentuckians” in 
New York December 23, 1907, my father, speaking in response 
to the toast, “ Kentucky: United, we stand; divided, we fall,” 
said, among other things these: 


some 


' 


hat the 


the wisest 


The people of the United States cherish and will compel adherence 
to the fundamental doctrine that the States are vital parts of the 
American system of government; and they will insist with no less de- 
termination upon the recognition of the just powers of the States—to 
be exerted always in subordination to the supreme law of the land—as 
essential to the presegvation of our liberties. The Supreme Court of 
the United States bas again and again declared, upon full consideration, 
that a close and firm Union is necessary for the happiness of the Amer- 
ican people, and that ‘“‘ without the States in union there could be no 
such political body as the United States.” If, then, the matchless 
government devised by the fathers and ordained by the people of the 
United States is to be preserved and handed down intact to posterity, 
national power and State power must go hand in hand in harmony with 
the Constitution. 

The pessimist is misled by the declaration of some—happily few in 
number—who hold that whatever the words of the Constitution, that 
instrument should be so construed as to make it mean what a majority 
of the people think at a given time it should mean. He is also misled 
by the theory advanced by those who hold that Congress must be per- 
mitted to exert any governmental power whatsoever not expressly 
denied to it, if that body deems that its exercise will promote “the 
general welfare.” But such theories of constitutional construction find 
no support in judicial decisions or in sound reason, least of all in the 
final judgments of that tribunal whose greatest function it is to de- 
clare the meaning and scope of the fundamental law. The National 
Government, it should ever be remembered, is one of limited and dele- 
gated powers, and is not a pure democracy in which the will of the 
popular majority, as expressed at the polls at a particular time, be- 
comes immediately the supreme law. It is a representative Republic, in 
which the will of the people is to be ascertained in a prescribed mode, and 
carried into effect only by appointed agents designated by the people 
themselves in the manner indicated by law. It would be a calamity un- 
speakable if our institutions and the sacred rights of life, liberty, and 
property should be put at the mercy of a majority unrestrain by a 
written supreme law, binding every department of government, even 
the people themselves. 

Let us then move on in the “old paths where is the good way” 
marked out by the fathers. Let us not give our approval to any 
interpretation of the Constitution that will either cripple the Nation’s 
authority or prostrate the Nation at the feet of the States, or that 
will deprive the States of their just powers. Let us hold fast to the 
broad and liberal and yet safe rules of constitutional construction 
approved by the fathers and established by judicial decisions. In so 
doing we will sustain our dual system under which the Government of 
the Union is forbidden to exercise any power not granted to it ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication, while the States will not be hin- 
dered or fettered in the exercise of powers that have not been sur- 
rendered by them to the Union and are not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution. 


I thank you for your generous welcome and for your patient 
attention. 
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Osage Indian Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THERON AKIN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or Represenratrves, 
Wednesday, July 24, 1912. 


Mr. AKIN said: 


Mr. Speaker: On April 3, 1912, and during the consideration 
of the Osage bill (S. 2), I read on the floor of the House from a 
memoranda relative to certain contracts made by the firm of K: i 
pler & Merillat, consisting of Charles J. Kappler and Charlies H. 
Merillat, and which appears in the ConcREssionAL Recor» of 
that date. On April 9, 1912, a Member of this House included 
in his remarks a copy of a letter signed by the firm of Kappler 
& Merillat and addressed to me, which, by innuendo and insinu- 
ation only, denied in part the statements contained in ihe 
memoranda read by me on the floor of this House on Apri! 3, 
The authors of that letter attempted to explain and justify 
their numerous contracts of employment made with the Osage 
‘Tribe of Indians, a part of which had been approved by ihe 
Secretaries of the Interior. Their explanation and justificstion 
appears to have been based upon the following grounds: 

First. Their preeminent qualifications as attorneys; 

Second. The urgent necessity for their employment by the 
Osage Tribe of Indians; 

Third. The reasonableness of the contracts made by them 
with the Osage Tribe of Indians; and 

Fourth. The propriety and wisdom of the departmental action 
approving the contracts. 

, I desire to call attention to the fact that none of the mate 
rial charges contained in the memoranda from which I read 
are denied by this firm of attorneys in their letter, which «p- 
pears in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp under date of April 9, 1912, 
pages 4723 to 4724. In their letter they admit that only one mer- 
ber of the firm has had any actual court experience. If what this 
firm states with reference to its volume of civil business is 
true, there being but one member who appears in court and at 
hearings, it must exclude the idea that they have or could have 
had sufficient time to devote to the affairs of the Osage Tribe of 
Indians to any such extent as would entitle them to the com- 
pensation they have been receiving from the said tribe. 

The fact is that the principal source of income of this firm 
bas for several years past been from the Osage Tribe of [n- 
dians, and that the contracts which they have procured have 
been eagerly sought by this firm of attorneys. This business 
has not come to them voluntarily by reason of any preeminent 
position the firm occupied, but through solicitation and by 
means that professional ethics might justly condemn. 

The officers of the Interior Department who gave their : 
and approval to certain of these contracts with the Osage ‘lr! 
of Indians, the members of which tribe are the wards of 
Nation, must have known the facts, for they were of record 
the Department of the Interior, and therefore the office 
that department can not plead ignorance thereof or that 
were imposed upon. 

I did not state the authorship of the former memora' 
from which I read and which appeared in the Recorp re: 
to the conduct of these gentlemen, or assume responsibi!it 
its correctness, for the reason that the memoranda was 
pared for me for use elsewhere and I had not then had | 
tunity to personally examine the records. The correc‘nes 
what I shall now say and the authenticity of the records | +! 
offer in support thereof I will vouch for. 

In the memoranda I read from it was alleged that 
attorneys had unconscionable contracts particularly wil 
Osage Tribe of Indians, and as to the correctness or incorr 
ness of such an allegation I shall refer to the records of the |b 
terior Department. ' 

The records disclose that these gentlemen have on fil 
proved or pending approval, 10 Indian contracts, which, |! 
were all approved, would bring them in an annual sala! 
excess of $50,000 per annum, with contingencies that mig 
these gentlemen more than $1,000,000. 

The records further disclose that special contracts cov 
all known claims in favor of or against the Osage Tribe ot 
dians, except one claim, were at first taken by these get’ ly 
carrying cash and very heavy contingent fees, includine «+ 











enses: then, after everything in sight of value had been con- 
racted for, they secured a general contract for annual service 
as tribal attorneys, and at a compensation of 5,000 per annum 
and expenses. 

It appears from the records that these attorneys since Sep- 
tember, 1908, have drawn in salary or fees from the Osage Tribe 
of Indians $25,000, which does not include expenses, and also 
that they have had a very lucrative practice representing in- 
dividual members of the tribe in looking after their supposed 
individual interests before the department; that is, in releasing 
them from the supervision of the Government officers so that 
they could dispose of their individual allotments of land and 
ve their individual property free from governmental super- 
VISION. 

This is a new subject to me, and I fail to comprehend the 
wisdom of such a policy. I submit to my colleagues in this 
House, if the United States is the guardian of the Indians and 
the Indian Bureau is competent to manage their affairs, why 
should it be necessary for one tribe of Indians to pay attorneys 


Pp 
t 
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a cash compensation per annum far greater than the salary of | 


the head of the Indian Bureau? The salary of a Member of 
Congress or of a Cabinet officer is a mere bagatelle as compared 
with the compensation of this firm of Indian attorneys when 
you take into consideration their annual salary, expense money, 
and contingent fees provided for by their contracts. 

It might be proper to observe that in their letter to me they 


call attention to their prominence and the extent of their prac- 
tice in the higher courts of the country. To say the least, these 
gentiemen have made rapid strides in their profession, if what 
they say is true, one rising from clerk of the Indian Com- 
mittee, which position he held in 1905-6, and the other from 
the reporter’s table, where he was found in 1904-5, to such 
legal eminence in the brief period of six or seven years since 
they began the actual practice of their profession and com- 


menced the ascent of the ladder of fame. 

I shall not attempt to take up the various tribes that these 
gentlemen represent, or claim to represent, or are trying to 
represent, which include the Crows, the Poncas, the Otoes, the 
Pawnees, the Shawnees, the Omahas, the Creeks, the Pot- 
tawatomies, and possibly others, but I shall content myself with 
appending to my remarks a part at least of the contracts they 
haye entered inte with Indian tribes in the last six years. 

Mr. Kappler of this remarkable firm, has the honor of being 
the compiler of two volumes, authorized and paid for by Con- 
gress, under the title “Indian Affairs—Laws and Treaties.” 
This work is supposed to contain the Indian laws and treaties 
arranged in proper order and indexed, a work that any com- 
petent clerk could perform much more efficiently than did the 
author. It is said that when he goes among the Indians in 
quest of contracts he carries these two volumes containing his 
name, and printed at the expense of the United States, as an 
exhibit of his masterly legal attainments, and that the Indian, 
unable to resist such evidence of his superior knowledge and 
erudition, meekly submits and signs the contract. These books, 
beautifully bound, and printed at the Government Printing 
Otlice, are looked upon by the unsuspecting Indian as credentials 
of such solemnity that to question them would be an offense 
the laws of the United States. 

Contracts obtained by such methods and carrying large an- 
ual salaries, expense mouey, and great contingent fees, ought 
hot to be approved by the Government officers except when there 
isa dire emergency. Only attorneys of unquestionable standing 
Should be recognized by the Government of the United States 
as competent to handle the affairs and protect the rights of its 
wards. Men who will impose upon the ignorance and cupidity 
of a ward of this Nation, certainly can not be accepted as a 
Proper person to protect the interests of the Indian; and, 
Strange as it may seem, these practitioners have been selected 
With the knowledge and under the very eyes of the Govern- 
lent officers, for before such contracts can be entered into, the 
attorneys must secure permission from the Secretary and have 
the council convened for the purpose of negotiating the contract. 
When the council is convened, the Government officers are pres- 
ent and in charge of the proceedings. When a contract is 
lade and signed by the attorney and the tribal representatives, 
it is returned to the department for either approval or rejec- 
ae al Commissioner of Indian Affairs and by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 


against 


An examination of the contracts appended to my remarks, 
ws iiade by various Indian tribes with the firm of Kappler & 
Merit: 


‘it within the last few years, will convince any impartial 
mind that the major portion of the work of this firm has been 
securing @ . -; ‘ ; ; 

'n securing contracts with Indian tribes rather than in protect- 


‘ng the rights of the persons whom they were employed to pro- 
tect hese contracts speak for themselves and I therefore pass 
over this phase of the case, 
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It has come to my notice that in addition to the contracts, 
copies of which I have secured from the department and which 
are appended to my remarks, this firm has taken other con- 
tracts through added silent membership of their firm, and 
which contracts not appearing in their names, have not been 
furnished me by the department. 

I now come to a more serious question with reference to the 
approval by the Government of any contract with this firm of 


attorneys. An honest attorney, like all other honest men, 
places his reputation above any monetary consideration. His 
honor and his standing is worth more to him than money. The 


most reprehensible conduct of which an attorney can be guilty 
would be to represent one party in a proceeding and after mak- 
ing the case for his client, acquiring an intimate knowledge of 
the facts in support thereof, then abandon his client and take 
his employment from his client’s adversary. Such in brief 
what the firm of Kappler & Merillat has been guilty of 

They accepted employment as attorneys for a_half-breed 
Osage minor child, a girl T years of age, who had been refused 
enrollment as a member of that tribe. This firm of attorneys 
offered proof in support of her application for enrollment, 
establishing beyond a reasonable doubt that the child was the 
result of cohabitation between a full-blood Osage Indian and 
a white woman with whom he commenced to live when she was 
but 16 years of age; that the child was his child, the Indian 
admitted under oath; the good character of the girl, aside from 
her intercourse with the Indian, was fully established; and the 
rights of the child to enrollment were admitted by the Osage 
Indian authorities, but they refused to give their consent to 
her enrollment unless the mother continued to live with the 
Indian father. The mother, after leaving the Indian man, had 
married a white man, and thereafter properly refused to return 
to the Indian. Later, and after representing this claimant 
before the Department of the Interior, this firm of attorneys 
accepted employment from the Osage Nation, and, as attorneys 
for the Osage Nation, attacked the very record that they had 
made and offered in support of the claim for enrollment of 
this minor child. Not only did they attack their previous evi- 
dence, but they attacked the character of the former client’s 
mother. 

I append hereto as a part of my remarks extracts from the 
record in the Department of the Interior in this case, showing 
the firm of Kappler & Merillat as employed by Pearl Callahan, 
the Indian child, and later appearing for the Osage Nation 
against her claim for enrollment. 

But this is not the only case in which this firm of attorneys 
has accepted employment, first on one side and later, because 
of greater award, on the other side. I am advised that the 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Samuel Adams, is 
now considerin complaint made against this firm, in which 
the record is clear as to the following facts: 

In 1907 Mr. Sam Powell and N. B. Maxey were employed by 
the Creek Citizens’ Association to protect the rights of the 
Creek peopie. The Creek National Council was attempting to 
secure an unequal and unfair distribution of the funds of the 


is 
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Creek people, then deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States. Powell & Maxey were employed for the purpose of 


seeing that the distribution of these funds was accordin 
law and to defeat the plans of the Creek National Council. ! 
Powell came to Washington and, having been advised that il 
would probably be necessary to secure the employment of an 
attorney here, employed under written contract the firm of Kap 
pler & Merillat, who were associated with Powell & May 

in protecting the individual rights of the Creek citizens. Under 


g to 
Sar 


| the contract thus given, which provided for a minimum fee of 
$5,000 and a maximum fee of $10,000? Charlies H. Merillat 
appeared before the House Committee on Indian Affairs at a hear 
| ing held on March 19, 1908, and stated to the committee that he 
appeared as an attorney representing the Creek Citizens’ Asso 
ciation through subemployment by Powell & Maxey. It appears 
that within a very short time after that hearing the firm of 


Kappler & Merillat secretly entered into arrangements with the 


Creek National Council for their employment by the nation 
No intimation of such employment was given either Maxey or 
Powell. The negotiations were carried forward secretiy, and 

November, 1908, an inchoate contract was entered into dl 


signed by Kappler & Merillat and representatives of the 


tional Council of the Creek Nation. The existence of this 
contract was never made known to their former pi ips 

| Maxey & Powell, until the latter discovered the ex mee of 
the contract. The records in this latter case show conclusively 
that they were first employed by Maxey & Powell under a 
subcontract of employment in writing; that within less than 


a year after that contract was made, and without its hav 
ing been rescinded, the same firm of attorneys accepted employ 
ment from the Creek Nation, representing the other side of the 


ever 
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| 
case, and it is admitted that the employment of the firm by the | 


Creek National Council was secretly negotiated and without 
way notice whatever to Powell & Maxey. 


It is a matter of public record, specific charges thereof hav- 
ing been filed with the Secretary of the Interior, and proof in 
ipport thereof submitted to the department, that this firm of 
itorneys, either individually or through their agents, were 
responsible for a delegation of Crow Indians who were visiting 
‘ \\ 


Washington becoming intoxicated, and while so intoxicated 
he Indians—and at a late hour of night—signed a contract 
employing this firm of attorneys. Proof is on file in the depart- 
nent supporting this charge. In the proof submitted is the 
iffidavit of Hon. Charles A. Towne, formerly a Member of this 
Ifouse and later a Senator of the United States from Minnesota, 
und whose aflidavit I will append to and make a part of my 
remarks, 

It is inconceivable to me that with such a record before the 
department the Secretary could approve a contract of any 
kind with this firm of attorneys. It is sufficient to say that 
if any future approvals are given by the Secretary to contracts 


of employment with this firm, this House should investigate the | 


matter and learn the influence evidently possessed by this firm 
of attorneys in the Interior Department. Further comment 
upon these scandalous transactions would be an unnecessary 
waste of time. 

Notwithstanding ‘the conflict in the record regarding the prac- 
tices of these gentlemen, it has been brought to my notice that 
i member of the firm has recently been permitted to negotiate 


| ary 1, 1906, on the roll of the Osage Tribe of Indians, and yet ho! 


nh new contract with the Osage Indians, not in the name of | 


Kappler & Merillat, but in the name of an associate, one Shinn, 
i young attorney of Oklahoma; and that in the light of all the 
facts the Secretary of the Interior has approved of this em- 
ployment. And, I again say that this is a peculiar situation. 


If the Department of the Interior with its Assistant Attorney | 


General of the United States and numerous law clerks WaS | ter the opinion rendered by the Assistant Attorney General in the 


efficient, there certainly could be no occasion for these wards of 
the Nation to pay great salaries to attorneys to protect their 
interests. But if it were necessary, or is necessary, then I 
submit that such attorneys should be in no way subservient to 


the Department of the Interior, but their employment should be | 
approved by Congress, and their fees fixed by Congress, and | 


their pay regularly provided for in the appropriation bills of 
Congress, rather than that they should be paid out of tribal 
funds in the discretion of the Department of the Interior or any 
other department. 


SrTaTe oF New YORK, 
City of New York, County of New York, ss: 


Charles A, Towne, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am a member of the firm of Towne & Spellman, composed of nryself 
and Benjamin F. Spellman, engaged in the genera: practice of the law, 
with offices at No. 115 Broadway, Borough of Manhattan, New York 


City, and have been such for the last four years. I have known Mrs. 


II n Pierce Grey for about three years. I formerly lived in Minnesota | 


and, from somewhat extensive travels and acquaintance in the central 


and far West, and from service in both Houses of Congress, have a gen- | 


eral knowledge of matters relating to Indians and public lands. Some 


time in December, 1909, or January, 1910, I had, as I now recall, two 
conversations with Mrs. Grey in regard to the affairs of the Crow In- 
dian nd their claims against the Government of the United States. 





She explained her great interest in the case of the Indians and her | 
! ef that repeated injustices had been done them for which the Goy- | 


‘ ent ought to make just reparation, and she inquired whether it 
would be agreeable to my firm and myself to represent the Crow Indians 
in tl ma I whether before Congress, the departments, or the 
court I consulted on the subject with Mr. Spellman and informed 
her that, on condition that an agreement could be reached with mutual 

i tion to the Indians and ourselves in regard to terms, we should 


lertake the professional employment suggested. Mrs. 
it she had knowledge that some of the Indians were 





y public life and were disposed to feel some confidence 
{ d that she had discussed with certain of them the possi- 
b ; securit the services of my firm. Mrs. Grey, soon after these 


conference returned to Washington. From there she advised me that 
an delega 1» of Crow Indians was then in Washington in connection 
h the hereinbefore mentioned, and that in all probability it 



















would the desire of the delegation to meet me in Washington for the 
| me en lering the question of representing them. subsequently 
and, if 1 I tion serves me, about the 14th of February, 1910, I 
received t¢ am from Horace Long Bear requesting me to come to 
\ ington to 1 t the delegation Aceordingly I went to Washing- 
ton, I think, on February 15 l saw Mrs. Grey and learned from her 
that it was expected on the part of the Indians that a conference would 
{ ila between the delegation i myself on the evening of the day 
( y ival, at the office of a yer friend of mine who had placed 
nm room at my disposal for the purpose. I waited a considerable time, 
the Indians did not appear. My recollection is that one of them 
ca and informed us that the Indians had intended to meet me but 
had | n dissuaded from doing so The next forenoon, however, as I 
distinctly remember, I m« ) the office above referred to Horace Long 
ltear, Joe Cooper, Russell White Bear, and Packs His Hat, who, as they | 
int Led e and as Mrs. Grey told me, were members of the Crow 
Indian delegation Some of them bore evidences of a recent indulgence 
in stror drink, and all of them told me that practically the entire 
delegation had been drinking heavily the previous afternoon and evening 
1d late into the night, and that, at some time in the process, a contract 
iad O1 iened by a majority of the delegation with other lawyers. 
namely, the firm of Kappler & Merillat. Long Bear and Cooper, as I 


remember, certainly two of the four above named, urged me to take 





steps to round up the delegation; in short, to appeal from the Crows 
drunk to the Crows sober, and get them to repudiate the contract made 
the day or the night before and to enter into a new one with the firm 
of Towne & Spellman. This I declined to do, stating to the Indians 
that while I was ready, on behalf of my firm, to make a contract wi h 
the tribe, provided satisfactory terms could be arranged between myseif 
and a properly authorized representative of the tribe, nevertheless wo 
we not in competition for employment and would take no action what- 
ever under the circumstances as they then were. 
CHas. A. Towner. 
Sworn to before me this 15th day of February, 1912. 
J RWIN L. ROSEN, 
Notary Public, New York County Clerk, 136, Register 31 


Extracts of motions by Kappler & Merillat as attorneys for 
Pearl Callahan: 


(Copy of motion for review of opinion.) 


IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BEFORE THE ASSISTANT ATTOR 
GENERAL. 

In re Pearl Callahan, applicant for Osage enrollment. 

Comes now the applicant and respectfully moves for a review of the 
opinion heretofore rendered by the Assistant Attorney General ad\ 
to the enrollment of applicant as a member of the Osage Tribe ! 
dians, notification of said adverse opinion having been sent applicant's 
counsel by department letter dated January 29, 1907. For specilication 
of error in the former opinion applicant says: 

1. That there was error in not finding applicant entitled to enro!! 
ment. 

2. That there was error of law in finding as a matter of fact that 
applicant was the daughter of a full-blood Osage father, born on Ja: 


that notwithstanding this fact applicant was not entitled to e: 


ment under the terms of the Osage act of June 28, 1906 (34 Stat., 5:9), 

3. That there was error of law in importing into the terms of e 
Osage act of June 28, 1906, a requirement of affiliation as a condition 
precedent to Osage enrollment, and likewise error of law in holding 
such a requirement could have application to a minor ehild by 1 a 


of its mother’s acts. 

It is with reluctance counsel for applicant moves for a review of the 
opinion heretofore rendered, counsel recognizing the consideration given 
their former brief in this case, but believing that an error has been 
committed in reading into it a policy not expressed in the languag 
the Osage enrollment act, and, furthermore, believing that in this mat- 


very recent Cherokee citizenship case of Eliza Headley, in which 
sel represented the application warrants a reconsideration, counsel! r 
spectfully beg to request renewed attention to the facts and to the 
Osage enrollment act. 

Counsel for applicant submit that the Osage enrollment act makes 
no exception with respect to the children “born to members of th 
tribe whose names were on the said roll-on January 1, 1906,” and t 


act making no exception, the department, we respectfully urge, should 
not make one. 
In the present instance, moreover, Congress clearly knew and had 


before it the fact that there had been illegitimate as well as legitirm: 
children born to tribal members, and that in some instances separation 
of parents might have resulted after the illicit intercourse was cnded 
is so obvious that it can not be inferred Congress intended any dif 
ferent than the plain and obvious import of its words. 

A further reason why any requirement of affiliation should not be 
imported into the statute in the case of a young child is that both by 
law and by necessity it must follow and make its home with the | 
that cares for it. In Ex parte Reynolds (5 Dillon Cir. Ct. Reps O4 
it is said that the citizenship of the child follows that of the fat! 
Affiliation implies a willing choice and sufficient maturity to 
the foundation of a choice and action pursuant thereafter i 
action can a parent deprive during minority a child of property richts 
to which it otherwise is entitled. This was so decided by the Ass nt 
Attorney General! recently in the Cherokee case of Lorenz Newton | 
entitled “ Daniell Davis et al.” 

In conclusion, counsel believe that the pending case is a just and 


meritorious one, covered by the statutory provisions, which should 
the sole guide, and entitling the minor applicant, who is not r 


ble in the premises, to the enjoyment of the benefits of the bir it 
to which, unfortunately, she was born. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Kappler & MERILLAT, 
Attorneys for Applicant 
[Indorsements. ] 

1764. Stamped: Department of the Interior, Indian Division. [eb 
28, 1907. 

(Copy of portion of supplement to motion for review.) 
BEFORE THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

In re Pearl Callahan, applicant for Osage enrollment 

Counsel for the applicant, who heretofore have taken it to 
tically conceded that Pearl Callahan was the fllegitimate dat 
She-she, a full-blood Osage Indian, learning that on considerat 
their motion for review some question has been raised as to U! 
sufficiency of the evidence to support the identity of the child, dd 
submit a supplement to their motion for review. 

The evidence in this case consists of the depositions of the 
mother of the child; of an affidavit and also a statement from 5 
who admits paternity of the child; of photographs of the child, 
reports from two United States Indian agents who interrogat: 
witnesses, summoning the father, She-she, before them wnexpect: 
personally saw the child, Pearl Callahan, together with the ré 
of the Osage Council, which presumably has its own methods of 
nation of facts. Not a line of testimony is in the record that 
anyone as the father save She-she 

The statement of the mother. corroborated by the grandmother 
that the family moved from Missouri to the Osage Reservati: 
wagon when Pearl Callahan's mother was very young. On the 
Reservation they took up their abode as poor white tenant far! 
various Osage Indians, all living in the southern part of the rese 
near Hominy. This practice still prevails, as is well known, am 
Osages of employing white persons to till their lands and do thei 
First they were tenants for two years of Jack Wheeler, a fu 
Osage ; next of No-she-tah-ma-ie, another full-blood Osage ; and t 
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I n-kah-shin-kah, all in the immediate 


lived on a farm in the neighborhood. 


neighborhood of Hominy. 


She-she’s wife employed 


| Callahan to sew for her. The Osages long have had lands and 
ans, and, as stated, have employed white labor. She-she’s wife 
1 while he was a widower, in the autumn of 1894 the grand 
of Pearl Callahan went to visit relatives in Kansas City, leav- 
d two children and their stepfather, Moses King. When King 
; wife was returning, he went to Elgin, Kans., a town on the 
yuut 40 miles north of Eg-ron- kah-shin-kak. of whom King 

1 tenant, to meet his wife It was during this temporary ab 
at She-she, in October, 1894, had intercourse with VDearl Calla 
ther, then 17 years of age. She-she had come to the house 
1ing and had been allowed by the girl, who. as stated, had 


his dead wife, to stop there. ‘Thus, in the deposition of the 


given names, dates, and places, all susceptible of disproof if 
vy be not true. She-she was twice called to the agency, and his 

corroborates the girl’s as to their intercourse, with the fur 
ement of her pregnancy and her statement at the time that 
i was his. Pearl Callahan's mother swears she never had 
terconrse with any other Indian than She-she. 

Indian Agent Pollock and present Indian Agent Millard both 


the story of Pearl Callahan’s mother, and after examina 
» mother, of She-she. and of the child, reported that they had 
it was She-she’s child. She-she to Mr. Pollock offered 
d, but the mother refused Both are familiar with the racial 


iSti 


to take | 


of the Osages and both reported the child was a half | 


In November, 1906, Mr. Millard said the child, then 11 years 
shows her Indian blood in a very marked degree, and no gne 

w | doubt the mother’s statement with the child before him.” The | 
Os Council, when the mother was placed before it—and it may be 
sa passing, that the Indians have means of learning the truth in 
t itters—raised no question of the child's parentage, but opposed 
nt because Pearl Callahan's mother would not continue as 
Ss mistress, saying, *“‘Had Mrs. Callahan continued to live with 
s we would have had no objection to the enrollment of her child.” 


sed to this evidence of identity of She-she as the father there is 

of testimony; to raise a presumption against the paternity 

hild would be contrary to all legal principle. The law requires 

lence be accepted where not contradicted and where not inber- 

en nprobable. The general rule of law is that positive testimony 
8 particular fact, not contradicted by anyone, should control the 
of the court, the exception being, as stated by 
( Quock Ting v. The United States (140 U. 8S.), only “ where 
1e in inherent improbability in the statements of a witness, or 
. ntradicted by the facts he himself states, o discredited by 
mis ; in his statements, or his manner creates doubts of his 


of these conditions is present in this case, but the reverse. The 
atements of the witnesses are positive. Times, dates, and places are 
ven. The Indian paternity of the child is stamped on its appearance. 
mother at the time was living on an Indian reservation, the per- 
having opportunities for sexual intercourse with her were Indians 
of the tribe to whose rights admission of the half-blood applicant is 
uught, two Indian agents intimately familiar with the Osage charac- 

risti after visiting the child, now grown old enough to have racial 

teristics, report in favor of its enrollment after opportunity of 
xamination and observation as to the manner of the witnesses. 
other states she never had intercourse with any other Indian save 
There is nowhere a suggestion that even this is not true, and 

I it the time, 17 years, tends further to strengthen the statement. 
ro say, therefore, there is no proof of the Osage parentage would be 
to permit speculation to take the place of evidence. 
conceiv etter evidence of an illegitimate birth than that of the 
mother, the father, the opportunity for their intercourse, and the racial 
characteristics of the child. ‘‘ Presumptions are indulged to supply 


the place of facts; they are never alleged against ascertained and estab- 
lished facts,” Lineoln v, Freneh (105 U. S., 614). 

Som suggestion bas been made that the evidence is not competent 
evidence. We think an examination of the authorities overcomes this 
completely; first, as to the statements of the mother and the alleged 
father. The rule of law on this point not only is that their evidence is 
idmissible as direct testimony of the persons best qualified to speak, 
but « that their statements to others * * * are admissible as 

ns to the usual rule as to hearsay testimony. This is true 


regardiess of whetber the effect would be or not to give interests in 
Property to those in whose hearing the statements are made as against 
persons otherwise entitled to the said property. This matter recently 
xtensively and elaborately considered in the celebrated case of 
Ayres (96 Cal., 577), involving right to the many millions 





l one of the richest men on the Pacific coast. Blythe died leaving 
no mediate known kin, but a great many collateral relatives who 
claimed the estate. His habits had been loose., Claim to his millions 
was niade in behalf of Florence Blythe, a young girl, who came from 
Eng nd to assert her rights as his illegitimate daughter and heir at 
aw, the statutes of California, like those of many Western and other 
States, including Oklahoma, relaxing the rigors of the common law 
agains astards and providing that they should inherit where their 


pater had been acknowledged in his lifetime by the deceased. The 
‘ase Was bitterly fought, the trial lasting the major part of a year. 
it W roved that in 1873 he had made a temporary visit to England, 
i lence was admitted that he acknowledged to various persons 
le there he had had sexual relations with an English woman, 

she became pregnant. Blythe returned to California, where he 


d to live until his death in 1883. The English woman remained 
and where she continued to 


me, where the child was born 
p until after Blythe’s death, when she traveled to California, dying 
afte few weeks and leaving the child behind. On the evidence of 
) admissions, and notwithstanding the claim of the collateral 
it the child was that of other persons with whom they alleged 
ther had been intimate, the girl, Florence Blythe, afterwards 
Blythe Hinckley, was held entitled to the entire estate and 
s confirmed by the highest court in the State in 96 California, 
102 California, 254. Complete review of the authorities will 
1oun¢ ° 
. . > a * . * 


w of these facts, we think that unless evidence is to be disre- 

gare nd presumption indulged adverse to the descent of the child 

os Ho support in the record, that the conclusion must be reached 

child is of Osage blood and the daughter of She-she. If there 

ins the slightest doubt of this claim, counsel welcomes the full- 
‘e inguiry into the facts. 


s . © 3 ~ ~ . 


It is impossible to | 


the Supreme | 





36.) 


Furthermore, 











in the Osage Nation itself, the illegitimate child of 
Enoch Tall Chief, daughter of illegal intimacy between an Osage and a 
white woman, has been enrolled, and in tl Mongrain and r 
cited by counsel heretofore persons have been enrolled wi! ed aj 
from the nation for years and even refused to 

In view of the fact that the first and 1d sel ) nd have 
been made, Pearl Callahan. if enrolled f 1 t take land 
selections from what is left and be the los t x { it her 
epr ent. we think. should carry with it I - 

Respectfully submitted , 

KAI & M I AT, 
{itor P ( han 
[Indorsements. ] 

Received at Office of Indian Affairs December 9, 1907, 82494 Sup 
plement to motion for review in re Pearl Callahan, int Osage 
enrollment 

There is the record 

Mr. MILes. May I ask whose report that is 

Mr. KAPpPLe Chat is in the hearing, in t! i ! l, 
taken from the testimony 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in the hearing I do not see any reas for 
reading it again It is all before the committee 

Mr. Kappier. It has been said here that Stratton had bes or was 
living on the Osage Reservation, and I wanted to show that he had not 
been azd does not intend to unless he gets money 

Now, regarding Pear] Callahan's case, as you perhaps know, we have 
a sentimental feeling about that case There is no doubt fre the 
record that is before you now that at the time Pearl's mother had ilk 
gal relations with this Indian she was a free, easy, loose girl. She was 
about 16 or 17 years of age, and, as I heard when I was down there, 
the white girls who lived on the reservation at that time were iguo 
rant and influenced by their surroundings and did not think anything 
of it at all to have intercourse with whites and Indians, and the testi 
mony shows that she not only had connection with She-She, but with 
others, and that she had a generally loose character fhe testimony 


also shows that these relations with She-She took place in the summer 
time and that this woman was married to Callahan, a white man, on 
November 28 following, and the child was born seven and a half months 


after the marriage Now. according to the testimony, it would be 
almost impossible for She-She to have been the father of the child. The 
testimony also shows that she had been keeping company with a Chero- 
kee, who had been around her al! the time, and taken her out on long 
walks, staying all day long; and witnesses stated that she was very 
free with this Cherokee, and expected to marry him, and after she be- 
came pregnant she went up to her mother’s house and stayed there. 


Her mother was living at that time in the Cherokee Nation. ‘The child 
was born at her mother’s house and she took it to Kansas City, Kans., 
where she and her mother have always lived. She has never been on 
the Osage Reservation to live since the child's birth and does not intend 
to go to the Osage Reservation with the child and stay if rights should 
be accorded to Pearl. This child was born during wedlock of two white 
persons. —s 

Mr. Miles has stated that She-She committed a criminal offense 
against this woman; that he had gone to her house and assaulted her 


That is all bosh. ‘here is nothing to that at all. The fact is that 
Sbe-She found the woman in connection with another man, and he 
made a date with her that night and went down to her house and 


stayed all night long, while her brother, 14 years old, was in the ad- 
joining room. She-She testified that he had had intercourse with the 
woman three times thereafter with her consent. The relations were all 
had in the summer; the woman was married to a white man in the fall 
(November) and the child born in the following June, and conse- 
quently it is very improbable that She-She could have been the father 
of the child. 

> > . 


ra - 


Mr. Koupay. I would consider her a white girl. 


7 & 


Mr. MERILLAT. Did you summon either She-She or the Pearl Callahan 
child or her mother before the council? 

Mr. Koupxy. Yes, sir; we did 

Mr. MeriLuatT. What was said. 

Mr. Koupay. Their mother declined to be present on account of Pearl 
being sick. 

Mr. MerILtuat. Was She-She present? 

Mr. Kouwpay. Yes. sir: he was. 

Mr. MeriutatT. What did he say? 

Mr. Koupay. He denied that he was the father of the child 

Mr. MERILLAT. Did you take any other steps to find out independently 
as to what was the fact? 

Mr. Koupay. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. MpRILLaT. What sort of steps did you take? 

Mr Konpay. We summoned three other witnesses who were ac- 
quainted with the mother of Pearl Callahan to prove the mother’s 
character. 

Mr. MBRILLAT. What was her character? 


Mr. Konpay. According to the testimony given by the three witnesses 
it showed that the character of Pearl Callahan’s mother was not 


very 
good morally. ; if . 

The CHAIRMAN. Were the proceedings of that council reduced to 
writing? 


Mr. Konpay. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there a record of what the witnesses t 
Mr. Konpay. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator Drxon. Have you that record here? 

Mr. Kompay. I haven't it with me. It is filed in the department 


stified to? 





Mr. MeRILLAT. The department had the entire record b« 
when they passed on the case. With reference to the Clem 
Osages admit that the Clems are Osages? 

Mr. Koupay. No, sir. 

Mr. MeRILLaT. Then, as I understand it, these people any of thes 
37—-claim through the Clems, and you say the Clems are not entitled to 
be on your roll. Is that correct? 

Mr. Koupay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MERILLAT. What effect did those words “newly discovered evi 
dence” have in keeping the Clems on the roll? 

Mr. Koupay. It had quite an effect on the tribe 

Mr. MERILLAT. Do you know the Lesserts? 

Mr. Konpay. Yes, sir; I know them 

Mr. MERILLAT. Are they white people or are they full-blood Indians 


and Osages? 
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Mr KOWPAY Ap] arently they are white. 


There are no Indian fea 


tures it tie 
a > ~ > < s os 
Mr. Meni What decision did you come to as to whether Pearl 
Callahan was the daughter of She-She or not? 
Bacon RIND. Pearl Callahan we considered was not the daughter of 
this man She-She We summoned She-She before the council and asked 


him if this Pearl Callahan was his child, and he said he was not the 
father ¢« Pearl Callahan, and, of course, we could not make her She- 
e's daughter when he denied that he was the father of the child. 
We had to go against her. It was pretty hard for us to decide. The 
child was born in wedlock This woman, from what testimony we got 
from witnesses, was a woman of ioose character, and we did not decide 
in favor ot Pearl Callahan—anything in favor of Pearl Callahan. It is 
pretty hard for us to decide anything of that kind 

Mr. MeriLtuat. Did you make inquiries to reach the best conclusion 
you could and get all the facts you could? 

Bacon RIND. Yes, sir. 


PEARL CALLAHAN 


Pearl Callahan is the daughter of Amanda S. Gussman, formerly 


Mrs. Callahan, nee Laninger, a white woman now living in Kansas City, 
Kar Mrs. Callahan, through clandestine relations with Indians and 
Whites, became pregnant; while in this condition, on November 28, 
1894, she married one Callahan, a white man, and Pearl was born at 


her mother’s house north of Tulsa, Cherokee Nation, July 10, 1895, 
during this wedlock, and from there went to live, with the child, in 
Kansas Callahan and she were divorced six years after the birth of 
the girl, and she married Gussman, another white man. She claims 
that an Osage named She-she seduced her and*is the father of Pearl. 
She and the child are not living among the Osages, and have not since 
the = was born, and have no intention so to do if the child is 
enrolled. 

She-she appeared before the council and denied that he is the father 
of the applicant, and stated that one summer day he found an Indian 
in the act of having intercourse with Amanda, and that he also that 
night and afterwards had relations with her, with her consent; and 
that one Miles, former agent for the Osages, persuaded him to make 
an affidavit in Pearl Callahan's behalf on payment of $5, with the 
promise of a further payment, and that the lands and money of Pearl 
would go to him. One witness testified before the council that Amanda, 
when a girl, kept company with a number of Indians and white men, 
and especially with a Cherokee Indian she expected to marry, and that 
this Cherokee and Amanda went to lonely places together and stayed 
long times; that the witness has seen this Cherokee often with her, and 
to hug her; also, that Amanda had asked witness to marry her; that 
her reputation at that time was generally bad. 
was corroborated by another witness, for whom Amanda worked and on 
whose place she lived. 

\fter having these promiscuous relations Amanda married Callahan, 
and the child Pearl was born during wedlock. 

Further, the evidence shows that intercourse with She-she occurred in 
the summer time; that She-she was sleeping on the porch of Amanda’s 
house that night; that Amanda was married November 28 to Callahan, 
and Pearl was born July 10, seven and one-half months after marriage. 

From this evidence it would appear most unlikely and improbable 
that She-she is the father of the child. A prominent member of the 
council, who has known She-she all his life, told the council, in dis- 
cussing the case, that She-she had been married, to his knowledge, three 
times to three different women; that none of these women bore him 
children In this and other cases of illegitimacy the council has also 
based its action on information it has gained outside of the evidence, 
and from the nature of the cases the council has more information than 
the record discloses. 

Extracts of records, correspondence, and statements of Kappler & 
Merillat, as attorneys, against Pearl Callahan: 

[Copy of letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Sec- 
retary, dated July 15, 1908.] 
Juty 15, 1908. 
The honorable SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 

Sin: The office has the honor to acknowledge the receipt, by depart- 
mental reference of June 29, 1908, of a letter dated May 14, from 
Hion, Moses EK. CLapp, chairman of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, who refers to Senate resolution No. 70, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session, providing for the enrollment of 37 persons as members of the 
Osage Tribe of Indians, and says, in effect, that some testimony was 
taken before the committee from which it appeared that possibly the 
Osage national council had overlooked some matters in connection with 
some of the persons named in the resolutions, and might, should the 
cases be again submitted, with additional evidence, reach a different 
conclusion, and that it would be very agreeable to the committee, should 
the department see fit, to submit again the cases to the national 
council for a reconsideration He adds that he would appreciate it 
should a report be made on the cases by the opening of the next session 
of Congress 

There is inclosed, also for your consideration, a letter dated July 10, 
1908, from Messrs. Kappler & Merillat, attorneys representing the Osage 
Tribe in these cases, who say that they see no necessity whatever for 
referring the applications of all the persons named in the Senate reso- 
lution to the national council; that more than 25 out of the 37 appli- 
cants would come within the decision of Assistant Attorney Genera! 
Vendevanter in the Banks case (26 L. D., 71), being children born to 
parents after the latter had separated from the tribe; that Mr. 
Merillat, of the firm, will be at the Osage Agency this month and will 
meet the tribal council and consider with it the matter of Senate resolu- 
tion No. 70; and that they ask a stay of proceedings until he shall 
have opportunity to submit the case to the national council. 

After carefully considering the letter of Hon. Moses E. Cuapp, it is 
thought that these cases should again be remanded to the Osage Indian 
agent for further investigation, to the end that he may give both parties 
to the controversy ample opportunity to submit such additional or 
newly discovered evidence as they may desire. To this end proper 
instructions to the United States Indian agent of the Osage Agency 
have been prepared, and are submitted herewith for your consideration 
and approval 

It is not seen that the objection of Messrs. Kappler & Merillat would 
warrant a stay of proceedings, or that the decision named in their 
letter would justify retaining a majority of the cases and sending only 
those which are said not to be affected by it. As heretofore indicated, 
the office is strongly of the opinion that all the cases should be re- 
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manded to the agent for further investigation and submission to the 
tribal council, to the end that the request of the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs may be properly complied with and a full report made 
thereon at the next session of Congress. 
Very respectfully, ——_—_- —— i 
Acting Commissioner, 
BE. 


July - 1908. 
Approved: 
Assistant Secretary, 

Re deposition in the matter of the application of Pearl Callahan for 
enrollment, ete. : 

Testimony of She-she, taken before S. R. Criswell, a notary public in 
and for Osage County, Okla., to be used in the above matter: Said 
testimony being taken in the presence of the Osage national counci! 
there being present the principal chief and the members of the council; 
tet Millard, United States Indian agent; Charles J. Kappler and Pres 
ton A. Shinn, representing the Osage Tribe of Indians; T. J. Leahy 
and L. J. Miles, representing Pearl Callahan, the applicant. ; 

Testimony of To-wah-e-he: On first being duly sworn to state the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, he testified as fo! 
lows, his evidence being interpreted by Harry Koplay, interpreter for 
the Osage council: 

(Testimony taken on November 14-16 and 17, 1908.) 

Testimony of Me-she-to-Moie: Said testimony, taken in the presences 
of ‘the Osage council, there being present the principal chief and th: 
members of the council; Ret Millard, United States Indian avent 
Charles J. Kappler and Preston A. Shinn, representing the Osage Tri} 
of Indians; T. J. Leahy and L. J. Miles, representing the applicant 
Pearl Callahan. 


[Copy of K. & M. letter of Dec. 11, 1909, to Senator Clapp.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11, 1909. 
Hon. Moses E. Cuaprp, ales : 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senat 


DEAR SENATOR: We recently requested that Senate bill No. 1978, 
providing for the enrollment of certain persons as members of thi 
Osage Tribe of Indians be referred to the Secretary of the Interio: 
for report. 

In this connection we wish to state that as Osage attorneys we de- 
sire to be heard by the committee when this bill is taken up for 
consideration, as the bill itself, and especially the way it is worded 
does a great injustice to the Osage Tribe of Indians, in that it at 
tempts to take hundreds of thousands of dollars from these Indians 
without their consent and in direct violation of the agreement mad 
by the United States with these Indians, and because it wil! upset 
the segregation already made of their funds as provided for in the 
allotment act of 1906. If such a large sum of money should thus 
taken out of Osage current funds which Congress provided for school, 
agency, and emergency purposes it would seriously cripple the servi 
We believe that we can convince the committee that an adverse report 
should be made thereon, and that the action of the council, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and of the Secretary of the Interior, aftei 
two or three hearings in unanimously rejecting these claims, should 
stand. 

Yours, very respectfully, KApPLeR & MERILLAT, 

Osage National Attorneys. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR’ 
Washington, April 17, 1912 
Hon. THERON AKIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: In partial compliance with your saan: of April 15, 1912, ad 
dressed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, there are inclosed copit 
of contracts and proposed contracts entered into with Kappler & 
Merillat, of this city, and Indian tribes named below: 

Crow Indians, February 21, 1910, not approved. 

Crow Indians, March 30, 1910, not approved. 

Pawnee Indians, June 29, 1909, not approved. 

Pawnee Indians, June 7, 1910, not approved. 

Osage Tribe, March 28, 1910, approved by department May 24, 1910 
for a term beginning April 9, 1910, and ending April 8, 1912. 

Osage Tribe, in connection with Adair and Vann case in tlie | 


of Claims, September 6, 1906, approved by department September -4 
1906. 
Osage Tribe, concerning civilization fund, April 15, 1908, : i 


by department May 6, 1908. 

Omaha Tribe, September 12, 1910, approved by department 
18, 1911. ' 

There is also inclosed a copy of resolution adopted by the Nationa 
Council of the Creek Nation on November 5, 1908, author t 
employment of Butler & Vale and Kappler & Merillat to repres 
tribe, which resolution was never submitted to the Preside 
approval, and under which no contract was made. 

The other papers requested by you will be gotten together 
as possible, and it is expected that the department will be abl: 
them to you on the 18th instant. 

Respectfully, 


ur 


SAMUEL ADAM: 
First Assistant Sc 


Know all men by these presents: That this contract, exe 
approved in the manner prescribed in sections 21035 to 2106, 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, is mad 
between the Osage Nation of Indians, pewne through its 
principal chief, and pursuant to a resolution adopted by the cc 
the Osage Nation in session assembled at Pawhuska, State of Ob 
the residence of said assistant principal chief ane in the 
Pawhuska, in the State of Oklahoma, party of the first part. : 
firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting through Charles J. Kappler ol 
said firm, said firm of a ler & Merillat being composed of ‘ 5 
Kappler and Charles H. Merillat, whose residence each is in 
of Washington, D. C., and the occupation of each of whom is 
attorney at law, and which firm is the party of the second part 

The purpose for which this contract is made is to secure the 
of the party of the second part as attorneys and counselors at — 
the Osage Nation; the special thing or things to be done un< 
contract by the parties of the second part is to represent salc 


as attorneys before the executive departments and the Congress aati 
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Ur States at Washington, the courts of the United States, and else- 
wh if occasion may arise, in all proceedings relating to the tribal 
inds, er funds in which said nation may be interested, and any 


: matters of a material or tribal nature wherever the same may 
al be pending. 
f atract is to run from the 9th day of April, 1910, until the 
of April, 1912. 
e to be paid to the parties of the second part in full for their 
< under the contract shall be as follows: The sum of $5,000 per 
! payable quarterly, as a fee, and any necessary traveling ex- 
nens incurred on business of the party of the first part, and any 
it may be incurred in court or in the executive or other depart- 
f the Government in the prosecution of the business of the 
the first part. 
‘ontract is made by virtue of and under the authority of the 
Congress authorizing the employment of atterneys by Indians, 
a party of the first part has employed, and by these presents 
dot mploy, the parties of the second part to represent said Osage 
tion before the executive departments and the Congress of the 
United States at Washington, the courts of the United States, and else- 
whe f necessary, as attorneys for said nation for the sole purpose of 
otecting and conserving the rights of said Osage Nation of Indians 
n their tribal rolls, lands, and funds for the compensation aforesaid, 
he parties hereto of the first part hereby giving to said attorneys, 
‘ the second part, full power and authority in the premises, 
ject matter of this contract to do anu perform all things what- 
‘that may be necessary and lawful in the defense, protection, and 
conservation of the rights of said Osage Nation, and to sign and exe- 
cute all papers that may be required on behalf of said nation, hereby 
g and confirming all the lawful acts of said attorneys done in 
» of the authority of this contract. 
rhe parties of the second part hereby accept the employment herein 
t forth and provided for on the terms and conditions herein set forth, 
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Osace INDIAN AGENCY, 
Pawhuska, Okla., September 14, 1906. 


I, Ret Millard, United States Indian agent for Osage Agency, hereby 


certify on honor that the foregoing is true and correct to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
RET MILLARD, 
United States Indian Agent. 
OSAGE INDIAN AGENCY, 
Pawhuska, Okla., September 1}, 1906. 
Know all men by these presents, that this contract, executed and 


approved in the manner prescribed in sections 21 to both in- 


"106 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and in pursuance 


of provisions contained in the act of Congress approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States June 21, 1906, making appropriations for the 
expenses of the Indian service for the fiscal year, is made by and 
between the Osage Nation of Indians, acting through its principal 
chief and pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Council of the Osage 
Nation in session assembled at Pawhuska, Territory of Oklahoma, party 
of the first part, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting through 
Charles J. Kappler, one of the said firm, said firm of Kappler & Meril 
lat being composed of Charles J Kappler and Charlies H. Merillat, 
whose residence each is in the city of Washington, District of Colum 
bia, and the occupation of each of whom is that of attorney at law, 


and which firm is the party of the second part. 

The purpose for which this contract is made is to secure the services 
of the party of the second part as attorneys and counselors at law 
for the Osage Nation; the special thing to be done under this contract 
by the parties of the second part is to represent said nation as attor- 
neys in the Court of Claims of the United States, and elsewhere if occa- 
sion may arise, and to defend said Osage Nation against a claim pre 
ferred against them in said Court of Claims by the executor or admin- 
istrator of the estates of Clement N. Vann and William P. Adair for 
in defeating a treaty, commonly known 
as the Drum Creek treaty, and in protecting the interests of 
nation in the matter of the sale of certain of their lands in Kansas 

This contract is to rum from the 6th day of September, 1906, until 
the 31st day of December, 1908, and until said claim by the estates of 
Messrs. Vann and Adair is brought to a final determination in the 
courts. 

The fee to be paid to the parties of the second part in full for their 
services under the contract shall be as follows: A total fee of $5,000, 
of which the sum of $1,000 shall be paid as a retainer within 60 days 
from the signing of this contract and the approval of the same by thie 
Secretary of the Interior, and the balance on the final judgment of the 


the 
the 


Court of Claims in the event said claim shall be wholly defeated In 
| case the claim shall be partially defeated, then the Secretary of the 
Interior shall pay the parties of the second part such portion of t! 


$4,000 as, in his opinion, the services rendered were reasonably worth. 
In case the claim is allowed against the Osage Nation, then the parties 
of the second part sha!! receive no part of the $4,000 


The scope and authority for the execution of this contract are set 
forth in the act‘of Congress commonly known the Indian appro 
priation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, approved by the 

| President of the United States June 21, 1906, and by virtue of and 
under the authority of the act of Congress aforesaid the party of th 
first part has employed, and by these presents doth employ, the parti 
of the second part to represent said Osage Nation in said Court of 


and a that they will to the best of their ability do and perform the 
serv stipulated and required by this contract. 
v ss our hands and seals this 28th day of March, A. D. 1910, and 
ex d in quadruplicate. 
THe Osace NATION OF INDIANS, 
[s ] By Frep Looxovur, 
Assistant Principal Chief. 
[s | Kappler & MERILLAT, 
By CuarLes J, KAPPLeR. 
W sses! 
HARRY KOHPAY. 
Preston A. SHINN. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1910. 
The within contract is hereby approved on condition that the attor- 
ney 1] attend to all legal matters pertaining to the affairs of the 
Osage Nation, except its claim against the United States known as the | 
( ition fund,” for a term commencing April 9, 1910, and ending 
April 8, 1912, 
R. G. VALENTINE, Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
i May 24, 1910. 
rhe within contract is approved for the term of two years. 
R. A. BALLINGER, 
Secretary. 
81 OKLAHOMA, County of Tulsa, es: 
M. Poe, judge of the district court of the twenty-first judicial dis- 
tri ite of Oklahoma, do hereby certify that the above contract was 


fore me on the 28th day of March, 1910, by Fred Lookout, as 
principal chief of the Osage Nation of Indians, and acting 
nation pursuant to a resolution of the council of said nation, 
' the first part, and by Charles J. Kappler, a member of the firm 
K er & Merilatt, acting for said firm, in my presence; 
| parties therein are the Osage Nation, which is represented 


that the | 


id Fred Lookout, who is assistant principal chief of the said | 


and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, attorneys of the city of 
Wa mn, D. C.; that the oe present were the said Fred Lookout 
nd id Charles J. Kappler, of the said firm of Kappler & Merillat; 
l ree and extent of the authority claimed by the said contract- 
ing | to make said contract was and is sections 2103 and 2106 
f Kevised Statutes of the United States; and that said contract 
ed and executed for the purpose and consideration therein 
! and set forth by the said Fred Lookout and the said Charlies J. 
who are personally well known to me, and who appeared before 
iumbers in the city of Tulsa, in the State of Oklahoma, on the 
of March, 1910. 
L. 


M. Por, Judge. 


OKLAHOMA, County of Tulsa, ss: 

! : W. Stuckey, clerk of the district court, hereby certify that 
whose genuine signature is subscribed to the foregoing cer- 

was at the time of signing the same justice of said court, duly 

ned and qualified. 

Ss my hand and the seal of said court this 28th day of March, 


W. W. Stuckey, Clerk. 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1910. 

_ Ms. Lawner: I think the conditions set forth in the Indian Office re- 

for approval of the contract as executed for the term of two 


tigation spoken of can not be ended im one year and much of it 
nly fairly started. 

d = < B, 
portant that action be taken at once, because of necessity for 
ss in the oil-royalty matters. 

OsaGE INDIAN AGENCY, 
Pawhuska, Okla., September 14, 1906. 
try Kohpay, official interpreter for the Osage Agency, hereby 


T 


: ro at I have witnessed the signing of the foregoing certificate 
aie ‘h-wah-she-tun-kah, —— chief of the Osage Nation, ex 
“ corer, t@, contents thereof to him fully, and am satisfied that he 


od the same thoroughly. 
Harry Konpay, Interpreter, 


Claims of the United States, and elsewhere if necessary, as attorneys fi 








said nation for the sole purpose of defending said nation against tt 
claims of the estates of Messrs. Vann and Adair aforesaid, and for 
the compensation aforesaid, hereby giving to said attorneys, parties 
of the second part, full power and authority in the premises, the 
cial subject of this contract, to do and perform al! things whatsoev 
that may be necessary and lawful in the defense of the said Osage Na 
tion against said claim of the estates of said Messrs. Vann and Adail 
and to sign and execute all papers that may be required on bebalf « 
said nation, hereby ratifying and confirming all the lawful acts of said 
attorneys done in pursuance of the authority of this contract 
The parties of the second part hereby accept the employment herein 
set forth and provided for by the terms and conditions herein set forti 
and agree that they will to the best of their ability do and pert t} 
services stipulated and required by this contract 
Witness our hands and seals, this 6th day of September, 1906, and 
executed in triplicate. 
THE OSAGE NATION or I 
[SEAL.] NE-KAH-WAH-SHE-TU N-KAH ; x I 
SEAL. ] Principal Chief. 
SEAL.) KAPPLER & MBPRILLAT, 
By CHARLES J. KAPPLER 
Witness to all marks: 
Frank B. Burrorp, 
THOMAS MOSIER. 
Terrirory or OKLAHOMA, United States of America, ss: 
I, Bayard T. Hainer, one of the judges of the Fourth District C t 
for the Territory of Oklahoma, do hereby certify that the aboy 
tract was executed before me on the 6th day of September, 100¢ 
Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah as principal! chief of the Osage Natio 
| dians and acting for said nation pursuant to a resolut f t 
| eil of said nation, party of the first part, and by Charles J. Kay 
member of the firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting for said fir 
presence; that the interested parties therein are the Osage Na 
which is represented-by the said Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah, who 
principal chief of the said nation, and the firm of Kappler & M 
attorneys, of the city of Washington, D. ¢ that the parti pre 
were the said Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah and the said Cha J. Ka 
of the said firm of Kappler & Merillat; that the source and 
the authority claimed by the said contracting parties t d « 
tract was and is a resojution of the Osage Nation of India ind 
act of Congress making appropriations for the Indian vice f 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, approved by | I dent 
United States June 21, 1906, as set forth in said uct ; ! 
said contract was signed and executed for the purpose nd 
tion therein stated and set forth by the said Ne-kah-wah-s! 
and the said Charles J. Kappler, who are persor "\ known 
and who appeared before me at the courthouse in tl ty of ¢ i 
in the Territory of Oklahoma, on the 6th day of September, 1906 
BayarD T. HAINenr, District Judge 
TreRRITORY OF OKLAHOMA, Unitcd States of America, 
Charles L. Watson, clerk, by FE. N. Yates, deputy clerk, of the United 


States Court of the Fourth Judicial District, Oklahoma Territory, hereby 
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certify that Bayard T. Hainer, whose genuine signature is subscribed 
to the foregoing certificate, was at the time of signing the same justice 
of said court, duly commissioned and qualified. 

Witne my hand and the seal of said court this 8th day of Septem- 
ber, 1906, 


WATSON, 
Clerk, 


CHARLES L. 


By E. N. YATES, 
Deputy Clerk United States Court. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
The within contract is hereby approved. 


Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Approved. 


Secre tary. 


INTERPRETER’S CERTIFICATE. 


I, Harry Kohpay, hereby certify that I am the official interpreter of 
the Osage Nation; that 4 fully and truthfully explained the foregoing 
contract to the Osage Business Committee or Council before the signing 


and sealing thereof, and am fully satisfied that they clearly understood 
the nature of said contract and all the terms thereof before authorizing 
the principal chief, Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah, to execute the same for and 
on behalf of the Osage Nation; and that I witnessed the signing and 
sealing thereof on the part of said Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah this 6th day 
of September, 1906, 


Harry Konpay, Interpreter, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFratirs, J. F. A., 


Washington, D. C., 
The within contract is hereby approved. 


September 20, 1906, 


C. F. LARRABEE, 
Acting Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, E. 8S. W., 


Washington, D. C., September 24, 1906. 


Approved. 
Tuo0s, TYAN, Acting Secretary. 


Know all men by these presents: That this contract, executed and 
approved in the manner prescribed in sections 2103 to 2106, both in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, is made by and 
between the Osage Nation of Indians, acting through a committee of 
three, composed of Te wah e he, Harry Kohpay, and Julian B. Trumbly, 
and pursuant to a resolution adopted by the council of the Osage Nation 
in session assembled, at Pawhuska, State of Oklahoma, the residence 
of said committee being in the towns of Hominy and Pawhuska, State 
of Oklahoma, party of the first part, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, 
acting through Charles J. Kappler, one of said firm, said firm of Kapp- 
ler & Merillat being composed of Charles J. Kappler and Charles H. 
Merillat, whose residence each is in the city of Washington, D. C., and 
the occupation of each of whom is that of attorney at law, and which 
firm is the party of the second part. 


The purposes for which this contract is made is to secure the serv- 
ices of the party of the second part as attorneys and counselors at 
law for the Osage Nation; the special thing or things to be done under 
this contract by the parties of the second part is to represent said 
nation as attorneys, and to present to the several branches of the 
Government of the United States the claims of the Osage Nation of 
Indians for moneys claimed to be due to said Osage Nation by the 


United States on an accounting between them under treaty stipulations 
entered into by said Osage Nation and the United States, proclaimed 
January 21, 1867, the said Osage Nation contending that their under- 
standing of said treaty at the time it was made was that the remaining 


proeeeds arising from the sale of their lands should be used for the 
education and civilization only of Osage Indians residing within the 
limits of the United States, excluding those Osage Indians who had 
migrated to and lived in the Dominion of Canada; and that the pro- 
visions of said treaty, according to its correct and just, legal, and 


equitable interpretation, have been violated by the United States, which 


has used said trust funds for the benefit of Indians generally instead 
of contining the use of said trust funds to Osage Indians; the said 
moneys to be obtained from and paid out of the Treasury of the 


United States as justly due by the United States to said Osage Nation. 
Chis contract is to be in force from April 14, 1903, until the matters 


and things hereinbefore set forth arising under the provisions of the 
treaty aforesaid are determined and concluded. 


The fee to be paid to the party of the second part in full for their 
services under the contract shall be as follows: That should the parties 
of the second part, Kappler & Merillat, recover from the Government 
of the United States for the party of the first part, the Osage Nation, 
any money claimed to be due from the United States to the party of 
the first part, then there shall be paid to the party of the second part 
out of the amount of said recovery 10 per cent of the sum recovered, 
as compensation for the services rendered and money recovered, and in 
the event no recovery is made, then Kappler & Merillat shall receive 
nothing for their services. 

This contract is made by virtue of and under the authority of the 


act of Congress authorizing the employment of attorneys by Indians, 


and the party of the first part has employed, and by these presents 
doth employ the parties of the second part to represent said Osage 
Nation before the executive departments and the Congress of the 


United States at Washington, the courts of the United States, and else- 
where, if necessary, as attorneys for said nation, for the sole purpose 
of presenting the money claim or demand against the United States as 
hereinbefore set forth, and for the compensation aforesaid the parties 
hereto of the first part hereby giving to said attorneys, parties of the 
second part, full power and authority in the premises; the subject 


matter of this contract to do and perform all things whatsoever that 
may be necessary and lawful in the presenting of the claim of said 
Osage Nation aforesaid, and to sign and execute all papers that may 
be required on behalf of said nation, hereby ratifying and confirming 
all the lawful acts of said attorneys done in pursuance of the authority 
of 


this contract. 
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The parties of the second part hereby accept the employment herein 
set forth and provided for on the terms and conditions herein set fort) 
and agree that they will to the best of their ability do and perform the 
services stipulated and required by this contract. 

Witness our hands and seals this 15th day of April, A. D. 1908. q 
executed in quadruplicate. ' 

SEAL. ] 


i 
[SBAL.] 


nd 


THE OSAGE NATION OF INDIA 
By To WAH EB HE (his x mark 
Harry Koupay, 
JULIAN TRUMBLY, 
Committee. 
KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 
By CHARLES J. KAPPLER, 


’ 


[SEAL.] 

Witness to all marks: 
JOSEPH EUFFALOHIDE. 
PRESTON A. SHINN. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Oklahoma, County of Osage, ss: 
I, C. T. Bennett, judge of the county court for Osage County, and 
State of Oklahoma, do hereby certify that the above contract was ex 
cuted before me on the 15th day of April, 1908, by To wah e-he, [lar 


y 

Kohpay, and Julian Trumbly, as a committee appointed by the Osage 

national council for that purpose, and that said committee is acting 

for the Osage Nation of Indians pursuant to a resolution of th: il 

| Of said nation, party of the first part, and by Charles J. Kappler, 
member of the firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting for said firm I 

presence; that the interested parties therein are the Osage Nation, 

| which is represented by the said ‘To wah e-he, Harry Kohpay, and Jiilian 

Trumbly, who are the committee appointed by the national council of 


of the city of Washington, D. C.; that the parties present were 


| J. 





the said Osage Nation, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, att 


To wah e-he, Harry WNohpay, and Julian Trumbly and the said ¢ 

Kappler, of the said firm of Kappler & Merillat; that the sour i 
extent of the authority claimed by the said contracting parties w nd 
is sections 2103 to 2106 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
and that said contract was signed and executed for the purp 


consideration therein stated and set forth by the said To w 
Harry Kohpay, and Julian Trumbly and the said Charles J. Kappi 


who are personally well known to me, and who appeared befor 
chambers, in the city of Pawhuska, in the State of Oklahoma, on 
15th day of April, A. D. 1908. 
C. T. BENNETT, County Judge. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
State of Oklahoma, County of — ss: 

I, J. D. Thomas, clerk of the county court of Osage County 
hereby certify that C. T. Bennett, whose genuine signature is s l 
to the foregoiag certificate, was at the time of signing the sa idgs 
of said court, duly commissioned and qualified, and that said « 
a court of record. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said court this 15th day 
D. 1908, 
[SEAL.] J. D. 


Ok 
P 


A. 
THOMAS, Clerk. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., May | 
The within contract is approved on condition that it shal! 
period of seven years from the date thereof, and that the con 
received shall be as follows: Ten per cent on the amount re 
to and including $200,000; 5 per cent on all over $200,000 up to ar 
including $600,000; and 2 per cent on all over $600,000, and 
further condition that should said attorneys fail to perform 
duties required of them under the provisions of their contract « 
11, 1908, providing for an annual compensation, then both 
are to ve canceled as per their agreement dated May 5, 1908. 
C. KF. LARRABEE, Acting Commissi 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, May | 


The within contract is approved as indorsed by the Acting ‘ 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 


/ 
‘ ‘ 


JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD, Sec 


May 9%, 10> 


We accept the conditions and modifications designated in th: 
approval by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
the Interior. 

[ SEAL. ] Karrter & Mi 
By CuHarves J. KA 


Know all men by these presents: That this contract, ex 
approved pursuant to the provisions of act approved June 22, | 
titled “An act authorizing the Omaha Tribe of Indians to sul 
to the Court of Claims,” and also pursuant to other provisio! 
Revised Statutes of the United States relating to contracts >¢ 
dian tribes and attorneys, is made by and between the Omaha 
Indians, acting through a committee of three, composed o 
Hallowell, Henry Morris, and Harry Lyon, and pursuant to a res 
adopted by the council of the Omaha Tribe in session : 
Omaha Agency, State of Nebraska, the residence of said 
being in the county of Thurston, State of Nebraska, party o! 
part, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting through ¢ 
Merillat, one of said firm, said firm of Kappler & Merillat be 
posed of Charles J. Kappler and Charles H. Meriliat, whose 
each is in the city of Washington, D. C., and Hiram Chase, « 
Nebr., and the occupation of each of whom is that of attorne 
and which firm of Kappler & Merillat and the said Hiram | 
the parties of the second part. s 

The purposes for which this contract is made is to secure ft 
of the parties of the second part as attorneys and counse): 
for the Omaha Tribe of Indians in the matter of claims rete! 
Court of Claims, the special thing or things to be done unde: 
tract by the parties of the second part is to represent said t 
torneys and to present to the several branches of the Governt 





“Asst 


United States, and especially the Court of Claims, pursuat 
provisions of the aforesaid act approved June 22, 1910, the 


the Omaha Tribe of Indians for moneys claimed to be €.e to sa 
Tribe by the United States on an accounting between them une 
stipulations, the said moneys to be obtained from and paid 
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I iry of the United States as justly due by the United States to 
maha Tribe of Indians. 
s contract is to be in force from September 12, 1910, for the period 
of years, or until matters and things hereinbefore set forth arising 
the provisions of treaties are determined and concluded. 
fee to be paid to the parties of the second part in full for their 
S »s under the contract shall be as follows: That should the parties 
second part recover from the Government of the United States 
party of the first part, the Omaha Tribe of Indians, any money 
1 to be due from the United States to the party of the first part, 
there shall be paid to the parties of the second part, out of the 
t of said recovery 10 per cent of the sum recovered, of which 
r & Merillat shall receive two-thirds and Hiram Chase one-third 
pensation for the services rendered and money recovered, and in 
recovery is made, then the parties of the second part shall re- 
othing for their services. Court costs shall be borne by the 
Tribe of Indlans, but all other expenses shall be borne by par- 
the second part. 
contract is made by virtue of and under the authority of the 
Congress authorizing the employment of attorneys by the In- 
and of the act aforesaid approved June 22, 1910, and the party 
first part has employed and by these prc ents doth employ the 
the second part to represent said Omaha Tribe before the 
Claims and elsewhere, if necessary, as attorneys for said tribe 
sole purpose of presenting the money claims or demands against 
ited States, as hereinbefore forth and for the compensation 
d, the parties hereto of the first part hereby giving to said at- 
vs, the parties of the second part, full power and authority in the 
s, the subject matter of this contract, to do and perform all 
whatsoever that may be necessary and lawful in the presenting 
iims of said Omaha Tribe aforesaid, and to sign and execute all 
that may be required on behaif of said tribe, hereby ratifying 
nfirming all the lawful acts of said attorneys done in pursuance 
hority of this contract. 
irties of the second part hereby accept the employment herein 
s th and provided for on the terms and conditions herein set forth, 
» that they will to the best of their ability do and perform the 
tipulated and required by this contract. 
our hands and seals this 12th day of September, A. 
ited in quadruplicate. 
] THE OMAHA TRIBE 
By SIMEON HALLOWELL. 
HENRY MorRIs. 
Harry LYon. 
HIRAM CHASE, 
KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 
3y CHARLES H, MERILLAT. 











s ol 


D. 1910, 


OF INDIANS, 


SraATES OF AMERICA, 
of Nebraska, County of Thurston, ss: 
Flynn, judge of the county court for Thurston County, State 


ka, do hereby certify that the above contract was_ executed 
on the 12th day of September, 1910, by Simeon Hallowell, 


H Morris, and Harry Lyon, as a committee appointed by the Omaha 
incil for that purpose, and that said committee is acting for 

1 Tribe of Indians pursuant to a resolution of the council of 

party of the first part, and by Charles H. Merillat, a member 

m of Kappler & Merillat. acting for said firm, and by Hiram 

my presence ; that the interested parties therein are the Omaha 

which is represented by Simeon Hallowell, Henry Morris, and 

Lyon, who are the committee appointed by the council of the 

said Omaha Tribe, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, attorneys of the 


Washington, D. C., and Hiram Chase, attorney of the State of 
that the parties present were said Simeon Hallowell, Henry 
M s, and Harry Lyon and the said Charles H. Merillat, of the said 


Kappler & Merillat, and said Hiram Chase; that the source and 
the authority claimed by the contracting parties was and is 
f Congress approved June 22, 1910, and any other laws of the 
States is applicable; and that said contract was signed and exe- 
r the purpose and consideration therein -stated and set forth by 


Simeon Hallowell, Henry Morris, and Harry Lyon and the said 
( Il. Merillat and the said Hiram Chase, who are personaily well 
t to me and who appeared before me at chambers in the town of 
l the State of Nebraska, on the 12th day of September, A. D. 
] FRANK FLYNN, County Judge. 
U » STATES OF AMERICA, 


of Nebraska, County of Thurston, ss: 
rank Flynn, judge of the county court of Thurston County, Nebr 





rtify that as judge of said court I am the ex officio clerk of the 
d that Frank Flynn, whose genuine signature is subscribed to 
ng certificate, was at the time of signing the same the duly 





nd qualified judge of said county court, and that said court by 
; vraska is a court of record. 
t y hand and the seal of the said county court this 12th day 
: ber, 1910. 
J FRANK FLYNN, 
Judge and ex officio Clerk of the County 
Court of Thurston County, Nebdr. 







men by these presents: That this agreement, made and 
i at Pawnee, Okla., on this the 29th day of June, 1909, by 
ween the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, of Oklahoma, acting through 
ttee of five, composed of Julius Ceasar, John Louwalk, Hawk 
John Box, and Robert Taylor, appointed by a resolution, hereto 
adopted by the Indians comprising the Pawnee Tribe, assem- 
‘awnee, State of Oklahoma, parties of the first part, and Kap- 
lerillat (Charles J. Kappler and Charles H. Merillat), attorneys 
at with an office at Washington, D. C., parties of the second part: 
h that the parties of the first part have retained and em- 
and do hereby retain and employ, the said Kappler & Merillat 
ittorneys for the Indians composing the Pawnee Tribe of Indians 
ire, present, and prosecute to final determination any and all 
business, and other matters in which the various persons com- 
the Pawnee Tribe of Indians have an interest against the Gov- 
of the United States. 
special things to be done under this contract by the parties of 
md part are to represent said Pawnee Indians as attorneys and 
and to present to the courts of the United States, or before any 
> hay departments of the Government, or before the committees of Con- 

» Or before any officer, commission, convention, or tribunal author- 
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ized to take cognizance thereof, any and all claims or business of any 
kind whatsoever which the Indians comprising the Pawnee Tribe have 
against the Government of the United States, said claims including, 
among others, moneys received by the United States from the sale of 
lands formerly belonging to the Pawnee Indians in Oklahoma to settlers 


at $2.50 per acre, and for which the Government accounted to the 
Pawnees in the sum of only $1.25 per acre; for annual or perpetual 
annuities due to the Pawnees under treaty stipulations with the Gov 
ernment of the United States, and which, it is claimed by the Pawnee 
Indians, were never received by the tribe in the amounts and according 


to the stipulations and the treaties between the Pawnees and the United 




















States; indemnification to the Pawnee Indians for lands erroneously 
excluded by the boundary survey of the Pawnee Reservation in the State 
of Nebraska, whereby an accounting was made to Pawnee lndiar 
for less than the total number of acres to which they had claim in 
State of Nebraska; for claims against the United States for exp es 
incurred in the removal of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians from Nebraska 
ang their establishment in the Indian Territory; the settlement of tl 
account as to the capitalization by the United States to certain pet 
petual annuities due to the Pawnee Tribe of Indians under treaty stipu 
lations; the investigation fully of any and all matters between the 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians and the Government of the United States, to 
the end that the Pawnee Indians may be fully advised as to whet! 
not their treaty stipulations have been complied with and wh t 
not there is any money due to or any legal clair of the Pawnee ‘1 
of Indians against the United States, the contention of the I’ 
Tribe of Indians being that on a full and careful accounting there is a 
considerable sum of money due to them: and for any end all other serv 
ives of any kind that the Pawnee Tribe of Indians may rea ibly 
require of said attorneys as to their business relations with the I ted 
States. , 

This contract shall be in force from the 29th day of June, 1909, to 
the Ist day of January, 1918 

The fee to be paid to the parties of the second part full for their 
services shall be a retainer of $5,000, to be paid wi a reasonal 
time from the signing of this contract, either out of the tribal fund 
of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians or by subscription or payment by the 
members comprising the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, and a sum of 
to be hereafter fixed after there shall be ascertained the probable ext 
of the claims of the Pawnee Indians against the United States, no 
however, to exceed 20 per cent of all moneys which may be recovered 
by or obtained for the Pawnee Indians by or through the party of tl 


second part and which may be by the Government of the United States 






























ordered paid out to the citizens of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians or to 
be placed to the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, o individual 
members or citizens thereof, on account of the matters and things the 
subject matter of this contract; the said sum of $5,000 herein provided 
for as a retainer to be first deducted from any moneys which may | 
come due under the contingent clause of this contract to said attorneys: 
no compensation other than this retainer to be paid to said attorneys 
except contingent upon the successful prosecution ly said attorneys of 
claims of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians against the Government of tl 
United States. 

It is understood and agreed between the parties to this contract that 
by reason of said contract the parties of the second part shall have a 
lien to the extent of the sum or sums agreed to be paid by this contra 
to the parties of the second part on all moneys appropriated 
placed to the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, or the individua 
members thereof, on account of the matters and things the su 
matter of this contract, and that the parties of the s nd part ' 
copartners to the extent of the fees agreed to be paid them he 
by any modification hereof in the fund or funds herein referred to 

Witness our hands and seals this 29th day of June, 1909, d 
cuted in triplicate. 

JULIUS (EASAR 
IiaAwk (his x1 k) N A 
JOHN (his x mark) Ia 
JOHN (his x mark) B 
; ROBERT (his x mark) Tay! 
[SEAL.] KAPPLER & MERILLA 
By CHARLES J. Kaprt 
Witnesses: 
Sracy MATLACK, 
JAMES R. MURIE. 

Pesolved by the four confe derate bands of the Paw) Tribe f In- 
in open council assembled, at the regular mecti la of rid 
in Pawnee County, Okla., on the 29th day of Ju 1909, 7 t we 

] reby authorize and direct the employment r it 
attorneys of Washington, D. C., as the true and t 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians in all matters before t 
United States relating to claims. demands, ds 

matters whatsoever, which the Pawnee Tribe of he 
after have against the Government of the Unite gy 
in consideration of the acceptance of a contra t 
as attorneys for the Pawnee Tribe of Indians ‘ 
& Merillat a fee or compensation of $5,000 i 

to be hereafter fixed, but not in any ev ee 
of any moneys which may be recovered f t 
United States by or through said Kappler 

sald retainer of $5,000 to be first d 

due on contingent account. The re } d t ' 
a reasonable time from the signing of a ntract 1 i 

direct that the same shall be paid out of any mon i t I 

of the United States to the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of Ind 

out of our annual annuities. And the Pawnee il f Indiar } 
appoint Julius Ceasar, John Loowaek, Hawk Norman, John Box ! 
Robert Taylor as delegates and attorneys of the tribe to enter into i 
sign a contract In behalf of the tribe with said Kappler & M I 
that, further, the chiefs of the several bands of Pawr Ind 
authorized to sign this resolution as evidence of tt 1 e 
same by the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in open wneil a rn ed 

In witness whereof we, the chiefs of the four bands of ft I’ 


Tribe of Indians, have hereunto set our hands t 29th day of 
A. D. 1909. 


Roam (his x mart Cr i 

Gro. Goop (his x mark) Fox 
Sportep Hiorse (this x 1 k) CHIEE 
JoserH HOwett! 


Sracy MATLACK. 

JAMES R. MURIE. 

We, the headmen and members of the Pawnee Tribe Indians, cer- 
tify that we have read or had interpreted to us the resolution attached 
hereto, adopted by the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in open council assembled 


of 
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— 


on the 29th day of June, 1909, and understand the same; that we ratify | Nation by the United States by reason of incorrect surveys of the 
the action of the chiefs of the four bands of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians | lcuds granted by treaty by the United States to the Creek Nation 
in signing said resolution, and in testimony thereof attach our signa- | whereby the said Creek Nation was deprived of a large area of land ts 


tures to this paper. which it was entitled under the treaties and laws of the United States 

Ecuo (his x mark) HAWK. and also the claims of the Creek Nation of Indians, or the great body 

WALEAM ReDENY (his x mark) ICE. of individuals or citizens composing the Creek Nation, who have no? 

Capt. (his x mark) JIM. received allotments of land of the standard approved value of $1,040 

LEADING (his x mark) Fox. each, against the United States for distribution by said United States 

CuHARLIc (his x mark) Eaus. as trustee to the members or citizens of the Creek Nation of h 

Sracy MATLACK. amount of money as will equalize the allotment of lands to cach 
JAMES R. Munn. citizen, and to give to each citizen thereof allotments of land o 

on basis fixed by the United States, and moneys, that together will ke 

STATR OF OKLAHOMA, County of 9s: the distribution of lands and moneys to each Creek citizen the same, (he 


aa sacdale E , : Creek Nation contending that the United States as trustee has sok: 
a H. T. Conley, judge of the county court, said court being a court | by treaties and laws guaranteed and pledged itself to distribu 
f record, do hereby oflicially certify that the aforesaid agreement was | each citizen of the Creek Nation lands and moneys equal in valu 





executed in my presence at Pawnee, Okla., on the 30th day of June, | $1 940. ~: 
1900, and that the interested parties thereto, as stated to me at the | That the total fee or compensation to be paid by the Creek Nation to 
time and place of execution, are the members of the Pawnee ribe-of | the said Butler & Vale and Kappler & Merillat shall be 10 per 
7 a Ss, residing at Pawnee, Okla., oe one par,’ and , the on « | of whatever sum or sums of money shall be recovered from the | i 
lerillat, attorneys at law, residing at Washington, LD. C., of the other | States and paid to the Creek Nation or to the individu: : 

. , La ¥ : : _ | Bue . ‘ P% ual ci 0 
part; that the same was executed on the part of said Indians by | thereof. ” . 


Julius Ceasar, John Loowaek, Hawk Norman, John Box, and Robert Adopted, November 5, 1908 

Taylor, and by the said Kappler & Merillat, the said parties severally m 4 :. B. CHILpers 

being personally present before me at the time of executing the same; Speaker House of Warri: 

and that the source and extent of the authority claimed for making MILDEED CHILDERS Cl | 

said agreement is contained in certain resolutions passed by said Concurred in, November 5, 1908. 9 CLIK, 

Indians in open council on the 29th day of June, 1909, a copy of which . " Sam. J. Haynes 

is attached to said agreement. resi ~mpor use in 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand officially at Pawnee, en ia Geen Ole 

Okla., this the 80th day of June, A. D. 1909. Approved, November 5, 1908. ° j 
[ SEAL. ] H. T. CoNLEY, 


. Morty TIGEr, 
County Judge. 


Principal C! 


I, Daniel T. Wright, a judge of a court of record, namely, the bs 

Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, hereby certify that on the | Know all men by these presents: That this agreement, made and 
22d day of July, 1909, Charles J. Kappler, on behalf of the law firm | entered into at Pawnee, Okla., on this the 7th day of June, 1910, by 
of Kappler & Merillat, executed in triplicate in my presence the fore- | 4nd between the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, of Oklahoma, acting i 
going agreement between the Pawnee Tribe of Indians and Kappler & | @ committee of five, composed of Roaming Chief, Frank Lor 
Merillat, attorneys at law, of Washington, D. C.; that, as stated to | Spotted Horse Chief, Joseph Howell, and Stacy Matlack, appoin 

me, the parties to said agreement were Julius Ceasar, John Loowack, | 2 resolution, hereto attached, adopted by the Indians con prising , 
Hawk Norman, John Box, and Robert Taylor, as representatives of | Pawnee Tribe, assembled at Pawnee, State of Oklahoma, parties : 
the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, and Kappler & Merillat, attorneys as | first part, and Kappler & Merillat (Charles J. Kappler and Char i 
aforesaid; that at the time of the execution of this certificate Charles | Merillat), attorneys at law, with an office at Washington, D. C., 
J. Kappler was present, and being personally well known to me exe- | of the second part, 


cuted the said agreement. Witnesseth: That the parties of the first part have retained l 
DANIEL T. Wricut, [SEAt.] employed, and do hereby retain and employ, the said Ka; & 
Justice Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Merillat as the attorneys for the Indians composing the Pawnee ‘Tribe 


Lone Chief (his x mark): Henry Minthoone (his x mark); of Indians to prepare, present, and prosecute to final determ i 
Thomas Morgan (his x mark); John Moses (his x | 22y and all claims, business and other matters in which the various 


mark) : New Rider (his x mark) ; Hawk Norman (his x | Petsons comprising the Pawnee Tribe of Indians have an interest, 
mark): William Osborne (his x mark); William Riding | #8ainst the Government of the United States. ae fil 
In (his x mark): Roam Chief (his x mark); War fhe special things to be done under this contract by the parties of 


Ronwalk (his x mark); Seeing Eagle (his x mark) ; | the second part are to represent said Pawnee Indians as attorneys and 
Mathew Simpson (his x mark); Henry Shooter (his x | @gents and to present to the courts of the United States, or befor 
mark); Lester Sun Eagle (his x mark); Robert Tay- | Of the departments of the Government, or before the committees of 


lor (his x mark); Sam Thomas (his x mark); Walking | Congress, or before any officer, commission, convention, or tribal au 
Sun (his x mark); White Horse (his x mark); Yellow | thorized to take cognizance thereof, any and ail claims or busin: f 
Calf (his x mark); Brigham Young (his x mark) ; | 22yY kind whatsoever which the Indians comprising the Pawne be 
Little Eagle (his x mark); Lester Platte (his x mark); | have against the Government of the United States, said claims i 1 
Ruling His San (his x mark); David Allen (his x | Ing, among others, moneys received by the United States from tlie sale 
mark); George Beaver (his x mark); John Box (his x | Of lands formerly belonging to the Pawnee Indians in Oklahoma to 
mark); Simon Adams (his x mark); Blue Hawk (his x | settlers at $2.50 per acre, and for which the Government accounted 


mark); Wichita Blaine (his x mark); John Brown | to the -awnees in the sum of only $1.25 per acre; for annual or per 
(his x mark); John Buffalo (his x mark); Harry | petual annuities due to the Pawnees under treaty stipulations wit 
Ceasar (his x mark); Charles Eaves (his x mark); | Government of the United States and which it is claimed by 


Jackson Coosux (his x mark); Fancy Eagle (his x | Pawnee Indians were never received by the tribe in the amount id 
mark); Webster Fox (his x mark); Good Eagle (his x | according to the stipulations and the treaties between the Pawne: ind 
mark) ; George Good (his x mark); Echo Hawk (his x | the United States; indemnification to the Pawnee Indians for 
mark); John Haymond (his x mark); High Eagle (his | erroneously excluded by the boundary survey of the Pawnee Res« n 
x mark); Spotted Horse, chief (his x mark); Capt. | in the State of Nebraska whereby an accounting was made ) 
$ Jim (his x mark); Sherman Keller (his x murk); | Pawnee Indians for less than the total number of acres to whi 
Skedee Jake (his x mark); Leading Fox (his x mark); | had claim in the State of Nebraska; for claims against the | 1 


George Little Sun (his x mark): John Lonwalk (his x | States for expenses incurred in the removal of the Pawnee ‘1 
mark); Mad Bear (his x mark); William Mathews | Indians from Nebraska and their establishment in the Indian 

(his x mark); Col. Meacham (his x mark); Geo. | tory; the investigation fully of any and all matters betw the 
Howell; Albert Long; James R. Murie; Henry Good | Pawnee Tribe of Indians and the Government of the United 8 t 
Fox; William Juslict; Julius Ceasar; William Sutton; | the end that the Pawnee Indians may be fully advised as to 
Webster Hyson; John Jake; Dick Smith; U. S. Grant; | or not their treaty stipulations have been complied with, and 

Jesse Peters; Linford Smith; Starra Murry; Bromet/ or not there is any money due to or any legal claims of the | 
Taylor; Tom Rice; Hiram Jake; Reuben Wilson; | Tribe of Indians against the United States, the contention of 
Louis Matlack; Frank Simpson; Nathaniel Manning- | Pawnee Tribe of Indians being that on a full and careful acceu = 
ton; James Bouman; Stacy Matlack; White Eagle (his | there is a considerable sum of money due to them; and for any i 
x mark); Ezra Tildon (his x mark); Good Bagle (his | other services or claims of any kind that the Pawnee Tribe of | 5 
x mark); Thomas Yellow Horse (his x mark); Moses | may reasonably require of said attorneys as to their business rt hs 
Platte (his x mark); Binnie Burus (his x mark); | with the United States. 





Thomas Crow Chici (his x mark); Frank Lonwalk This contract shall be in force from the 1st day of January, 1911, to 
(his x mark); Robert Hopkins (his x mark); Emmit | the 9th day of October, 1918. 
Pearsen (his x mark); John Walking Sun (his x The fee to be paid to the parties of the second part In full for their 
mark); John Little Sun (his x mark); George Hay- | services shall be a retainer of $5,000, to be paid within a reas ’ 
mond (his x mark), time from the signing of this contract by the Pawnee Tribe of In 
Witnesses to all marks and a sum of money equal to 15 per cent of all moneys which 
JAMES R. MURIE, recovered by or obtained for the Pawnee Indians by or throu 
Stacy MATLACK, parties of the second part and which may be by the Government of the 
a United States ordered paid out to the citizens of the Pawnee Tr of 
Resolved, By the national council of the Muskogee (Creek) Nation | Indians, or to be placed to the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of I: 8, 
in annual session assembled, that Samuel J. Haynes, president pro | or individual members or citizens thereof, on account of the a : 
tempore of the house of kings; E. B. Childers, speaker of the house | and tings the subject matter of this contract, the said sum of ’ 
of warriors; and M. L. Mott, national attorney, together with one | herein provided for as a retainer to be first deducted from any moneys 
member of the house of kings to be appointed by the presiding officer | which may become due under the contingent clause of this contr: 
of the house of kings and two members of the house of warriors to | said attorneys; no compensation other than this retainer to be 
be appointed by the presiding officer of said house, be, and hereby are, | to said attorneys except contingent upon the successful prosecut , 
authorized and directed to enter into a contract in writing on behalf of | said attorneys of claims of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians again 
the Creek Nation of Indians with the law firms of Butler & Vale | Government of the United States. or 
(Marion Butler and Josiah M. Vale) and Kappler & Merillat (Charles It is understood and agreed between the parties to this contract : 
J. Kappler and Charles H. Merillat), both of Washington, D. C., to | by reason of said contract the parties of the second — shall bh 
represent the Creek Nation in prosecuting before the courts of the | lien to the extent of the sum or sums agreed to be paid by — © 
United States, and upon appeal before the Supreme Court of the United | to the parties of the second part on all moneys appropriate , + 
States, or before any of the departments of the Government, or before | placed to the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians or the indivicua’ 
the committees of Congress of the United States, or before any officer, | members thereof on account of the matters and things the s i 
commission, convention, or tribunal authorized to take cognizance | matter of this contract, and that the parties of the second part Tv, 


thereof, the claims of the Creek Nation to compensation from the | be copartners to the extent of the fees agreed to be paid a : st 
United States for land taken unjustly or erroneously from said Creek ! or by any modification hereof, in the fund or funds herein referrec 














Witness our hands and seals this 7th day of June, 1910, and exe- 
cuted in duplicate, 

JAMES R. MURI®E. 
ALBERT LONG. 
JULIUS CAESAR, 
Ecuo (his x mark) Hawk. 
WILLIAM (his x mark) RIDING IN, 
Hawk (his x mark) NORMAN. 
LirTLe (his x mark) SUN. 

Witness to mark of Echo Hawk, William Riding In, Hawk Norman, 


Little Sun was signed by James Murie at the request of Echo Hawk, 
William Riding In, Hawk Norman, Little Sun.—Julius Caesar and 
Stacy Matlack. 
Srare OF OKLAHOMA, County of . 

N. E. MeNeill, judge of the Pawnee County court, said court be- 
ing a court of record, do hereby officially certify that the aforesaid 


ment was executed in my presence at Pawnee, Okla., on the 7th 
day of June, 1910, and that the interested parties thereto, as stated 
to me at the time and place of execution, are the members of the 
Pawnee Tribe of Indians residing at Pawnee, Okla., of the one part, 
& Merillat, 


. War Wonwalk, and by the said Kappler & Merillat, the said 
irties severally being personally present before me at the time of 
executing the same; and that the source and extent of the authority 


ind Kappler attorneys at law, residing at Washington, 
D. «.. of the other part; that the same was executed on the part of 
said Indians by James R. Murie, Albert Long, Julius Ceasar, Echo 
Hawk, William Riding In, Hawk Norman, Roaming Chief, Frank 
Lonewalk, Spotted Horse Chief, Joseph Howell, Stacy Matlock, Sam 
{ 

| 


claimed for making said agreement is contained in certain resolutions 
passed by said Indians in open council on the 6th day of June, 1910, 
a of which is attached to said agreement. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand officially at Pawnee, 


Okla., this, the 7th day of June, A. D. 1910. 
AL. ] N. E. MCNEILL, Judge. 
Resolved, By the four confederate bands of the Pawnee Tribe of 
Ir ns in open council assembled at the regular meeting place of said 
1 n Pawnee County, Okla., on the 6th day of June, 1910: That 
we do hereby authorize and direct the employment of Kappler & 
Merillat, attorneys of Washington, D. C., as the true and lawful attor- 


neys of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in all matters before the Govern- 


ment of the United States relating to claims, demands, debts, and 
accounts, or other matters whatsoever, which the Pawnee Tribe of 
Indians has or may hereafter have against the Government of the 
United States; and we agree, in consideration of the acceptance of a 
contract by Kappler & Merillat as attorneys for the Pawnee Tribe 


f Indians, to pay to said Kappler & Merillat a fee or compensation of 
$5,000 as a retainer and a sum equal to 15 per cent out of any moneys 
which may be recoyesed from the Government of the United States by 





or through said Kappler & Merillat as our attorneys, said retainer of 
$5,000 to be first deducted, however, out of any moneys due on con- 
tingent account. The retainer of $5 000 shall be paid within a reason- 


{ time from the signing of a con ract, and we desire and direct that 
the same shall be paid out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, or out of our 
annuities. And the Pawnee Tribe of Indians nereby appoint 
as delegates and attorneys of the tribe to enter into 
and sign a contract in behalf of the tribe with said Kappler & Merillat. 
And that, further, the chiefs of the several bands of Pawnee Indians are 
authorized to sign this resolution as evidence of the adoption of the 
same by the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in open council assembled. 
in witness whereof we, the chiefs of the four bands of Pawnee Tribe 
of Indians, have hereunto set our hands this 6th day of June, A. D. 
1910, 


anr ] 
anti Ll 


ROAMING CHIeF (his x mark). 
FRANK LAUEROLK. 
SpoTtep Horse CHIEF (his x mark). 
JOsErPH LOWELL. 
Stacy MATLACK. 
Witness to mark of Roaming Chief and Spotted Horse Chief by Stacy 


M k, on request of Roaming Chief and Spotted Horse Chief. 
JuLivs CEASAR, 
Sracy MATLOCK. 
W ihe head men and members of the Pawnee Tribe of Indians, 


certify that we have read or had interpreted to us the resolution at- 
t d hereto adopted by the Pawnee Tribe of Indians in open council 
ass led on the 6th day of June, 1910, and understand the same ; 
tl ratify the action of the chiefs of the four bands of the Pawnee 
Tr of Indians in signing said resolution, and in testimony thereof 
attach our signatures to this paper. 


James R. Murie; John Moser; Chas. Knife, chief: Mark 
Rutter; Alfred Boy, chief; Jasper Hadley; William 
Lewis: Anna Lewis; William 8S. Crow; Julius Ceasar; 


Susie Bearchief; Susie N. Wichita; Jennie Crow; Tom 
T. Rice; Nannie Fox; Starry Mathews; Louis Bayhulle; 
Charlie Wood: George Grover; Thomas Yellow Fox; 
Nathaniel Mannington ; George Phillips; Louis Mattox ; 


Nora Taylor; Jane Crow, chief; Will Justice; Emma 
Shaw Platte: Brigham Young; Walter Hunt; Warren | 


Real Rider; Moses Platte; Lottie Little Eagle; Carrie 
West ; Nannie Mathews; Alice Echo Hawk; May Riding 
In; Thomas High Eagle; Jesse Peters; Nellie Peters; 


Fanny Everet; William Allen; Julia Barone; Maggie | 
Horse, chief; Bonnet Taylor; Linford Smith; John 
Jake; Frank Simpson; Blanche Matlack; Ethel Louw- | 
walk; Albert Land; Mary R. Long; Ida Murry; 


Hannah Riding In; Joseph Carrion ; Mollie Hand; Mary 
L. Matlack ; Thomas Crow, chief; Reuben Wilson; Stella 


Knife, chief; Henry Chapman; Ernest Box; Lottie 
Moore; Maud New Rider; James G. Blaine; Mary 


Murie; Henry Minthorn; Will Baker; Simond F. Eagle; 
Henry Good Fox; Lucy Sloater; William Mathews; 
Harry Cummings; Col. Meacham; Sarah Stoneroad; 
Stand Murry; Hannah W. Jim; Emma Ceasar; Sarah 
Carrion; Phebe Mannington; Clarence Field; Lucy 
Lewis; Viola Grover; Gertie Simpson; Florence Henry ; 
Lucy Wipnashe; Alex. Eagle: Mrs. Cora F. 
Alice Platte Jake; Jennie Rounalk; 


Smith ; | 
Hiram Jake; 
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Thomas Pratt; Jennie Shunatona; Lucy Box; Henry 
Box; John Howell; Stacy Matlack; William Brown; 
Robert Peters; Lena Wilson; St. Elmo Jim; Violet 
Rappiril; Henry Box; Henry Minthorn; Thomas High 
Eacte : Carrie Howell; Charles Wheeler; Webster Ily 
son; Joseph Esau; Mary Lane; Dick Smith; Rebecca 
Little Sim; Nathaniel Mannington; Alfred Murie; 
George Phillips: Mabel Rice; Gertie E. Verry; Ivy 
Rice; Warren Real Rider; Paul Little Eagle; Clyde 
Roam, chief; Harold Curly, chief; Annie H. Wood; 
Walter Hunt; Gordon Shaw; Annie G. Muri Rush 
Roberts; Charles (his x mark); Lester Pratt (his x 
mark); Capt. Jim (his x mark); War Rouwalk (his 
x mark); Harry Ceasar (his x mark): William Riding 
In (his x mark); John Louwalk (his x mark); Robert 
Hopkins (his x mark); Lester Sun Eagle (his x mark) 
George Little Sun (his x mark) ; Mathew Simp 1 th 
x mark); John Brown (his x mark); Unclk ih 
x mark) ; Walking Sun (his x mark); Fancy Eagle (his 
x mark); Kit Carrion (his x mark) W Biain 
(his x mark); Henry Shooter (} < R rt 
Taylor (his x mark); Jackson Coosah (his x m 
Sherman Keller (his x mark); Blu Hawk (his x 
mark); White Horse (his x mark); High Eagle | x 
mark); Ruling Hissun (his x mark): White Elk chi 
mark) ; Echo Hawk (his x mark); Martha Brown (her x 
mark) ; Little Rouwalk (her x mark); Fanny Black | 
(her x mark); Lida Striker (her x mark); Lucie ¢ 
(her x mark); Lulu Otter (her x mark); Li Wi i 
(her x mark); Lottie Walking Bear (her x mark); Ef 
Blaine (her x mark); Lula Coosah (her x mark \lice 
Real Rider (her x mark) ; Eva Roam, chief (her x: k); 
Julia Calico (her x mark); Susie Wichita (her x 
Julia Wichita (her x mark) ; Jane Illy (her x mark) ; 
Virginia Riding In (her x mark); Mattie Little Eagle 
(her x mark); Susie Blue Hawk (her x mark): Mar 
Sherman (her x mark); Angle Little, chief (che x 
mark); Quanning Mad Eagle (her x mark); Angi 
Taylor (her x mark); Lottiee John (her x mark); 
Rena Louwalk (her x mark); Viola Cory (her x mark) 
Dena Moore (her x mark): Jane High Eagle (hei 
mark); Rebecca Norman (her x mark); Florence G 1 
Fox (her x mark): Susie Morgan (her x marl Fann 
Chapman Eaves (her x mark); Angie 8S! t (her x 
mark) ; Fannie Walking Sun (her x 1 ‘); Sarah Good 
Fox (her x mark); Lillie Little Sun (her x mark); 
Iren Hopkins (her x mark); Viola Curly, chief (her x 
mark); Edith Sitting Eagle (he 2 k): Bertha 
Pratt (her x mark): Winnie West (her x mark); We 
ster Fox (her x mark); Hattie Riding Up (her x mark); 
Thomas Morgan (his x mark); John Hayward (his x 
mark); Fanny Hayward (her x mark): Hawk Nerman 
(his x mark); Shedee Jake (his x irk) ; Good Ea 
(his x mark); Barclay White (his x mark Samuel 
Gover (his x mark) ; Leading Fox (his x mark); S¢ 4 
Eagle (his x mark); Simonds Adams (his x m 
George Beaver (his x mark) ; Ezra Tildon () < mark) ; 
Emmett Pearson (his x mark); William A 1 (his x 
mark); William Osborne (his x mark); David Allen 
(his x mark); Jennie Lone, chief (her x mark): B 
Pearson (her x mark); Susan Gover (her x mark) 
Mary Osborne (her x mark); May Allen (her x mark) 
Susie Wheeler (her x mark); Nora Phillips (her x 
mark); Jane Young, chief (her x mark): Rebecca 
White (her x mark); Wichita Blaine (his x mark): 
Lucy W. Tildon (her x mark); Spah-pa iver (her x 
mark); Maggie Seeing Eagle (her x mark): Running 
Scout (his x mark); John Box (his x mark): M 
Lizzie W. Box (her x mark); Mad Bear (his x mark) 
Rhoda Knife, chief (her x mark); Lizzie Leading Fox 
(her x mark); Mrs. Mary Shotwell (her x mark); 
Mrs. Edna Rutter (her x mark); Martha Brown (| x 
mark) ; Clara Yellow Horse (her x mark John B i 
(his x mark); Spah-pah Leader Beaver (her x mark): 
Kate Leckly (her x mark): Fancy Eag! his x1 : 
Sli Shotwell (his x mark); Ivy Fox (her x mark): 
Good Eagle (his x mark) ; Hawk Norman (his x mai : 
Victoria May (her x mark): George Beaver (h x 
mark) ; Hattie Riding Up (her x mark): Rebeecea Nor 
man (her x mark); Susan Thomas (her x rk) 
Fanny Chapman (her x mark); Barclay Whit x 
mark, ; 
Witnesses to marks made by Indians: 
JAM : M 
SrTacy Mati 
Know all men by these presents that this contract. executed | 
approved in the manner prescribed in sections 2103 to 2106. both inelu 
sive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, is made | 


between the Crow Tribe of Indians, acting 


through a delegatio 1 
posed of Frank 8S. Shively, George W. . 


Hogan, and J. 


were duly authorized to execute this contract by a re 1 1 of a 
delegation elected in the several districts of the Crow Tribe in Mo 
tana to come to Washington for the purpose of representing the en 
Crow Tribe and of transacting all business deemed by them 1 
to the protection of the interests of the Crow Tribe i Washin nl 
including the employment of attorneys, if by said delegation deemed 
advisable, a copy of the resolution of said Crow d ration 
attached hereto, the residence of said three delegates ove nN | 
being at the Crow Agency, in the State of Montana, party of t! first 
part, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting through ©1 J 
Kappler, one of said firm; said firm of Kappler & Me it I 
posed of Charles J. Kappler and Charles H. Merillat, whos 
each is in the city of Washington, D. C., and the occupation of « of 
whom is that of attorney at law, parties of the s nd 

The purpose for which this contract is made is t t ' 3 
of the parties of the second part as attorneys and inselors at w f 
the Crow Tribe of Indians. The special thing or things to be done under 
this contract by the parties of the second part is to represent said 
Indians as attorneys before the executive departments and the Con 
gress of the United States at Washington, the courts of the United 
States, and elsewhere, if occasion may arise, in all proceedings relating 






























































































































to tribal rolls, lands, or funds, including the representation of indi- 
vidual members of the Crow Tribe in matters relating to their allot- 
ment atents, or other business as Crow Indians before the Govern- | 
ment of the United States, and other matters in which said tribe may 
be in ted; and also to prosecute all claims and money demands of 
whatsoever name or nature the said Indians may have against the 
United ites arising out of treaty stipulations or otherwise. 

fhis contract is to run for one year from its date. 

The fee to be paid to the parties of the second part in full for their 
rervices under the contract shall be as follows: The sum of $5,000 
per annum, payable quarterly, as a fixed fee, and 15 per cent of any 
and all moneys or other things of value which the parties of the second | 
part may recover for the Crow Tribe of Indians from the United States | 
on account of claims and money demands, together with any necessary 
traveling expenses incurred on business of the party of the first part 
and any costs that may be incurred in court or in the executive or other 
departments of the Government in the prosecution of the business and 
claims of the party of the first part. 

This contract is made by virtue of and under the authority of the 
act of Congress authorizing the employment of attorneys by Indians, 
and the party of the first part has employed, and by these presents 
doth employ, the parties of the second part to represent said Crow 
Tribe of Indians before the executive departments and the Congress of 
the United States at Washington, the courts of the United States and 
elsewhere if necessary, as attorneys for said tribe for the sole purpose 


of protecting and conserving the rights of said Crow Tribe of Indians 
in their tribal lands, title to tribal property as a tribe or as 
individuals, and funds for the compensation aforesaid, the parties 
hereto of the first part hereby giving to said attorneys, parties of the 
second part, full power and authority in the premises, the subject mat- 


rolls, 


ter of this contract, to do and perform all things whatsoever that may 
be necessary and lawful in the defense, protection, and conservation of 
the rights of said Crow Tribe of Indians; and to sign and execute all 
papers that may be required on behalf of said tribe, hereby ratifying 


and confirming all the lawful acts of said attorneys done in pursuance 
of the authority of this contract. 

The parties of the second part hereby accept the employment herein 
set forth and provided for on the terms and conditions herein set forth, 
and agree that they will to the best of their ability do and perform 
the services stipulated and required by this contract. 

Witness our hands and seals this 2ilst day of February, A. D. 
and executed in quadruplicate. 


1910, 


THe Crow Trise Or INDIANS, 
By FRANK (his x mark) 8. SHIVELY. 
GEORGE W. HOGAN, 
J. W. Cooper, 
KAPPLER & MERILLAT, 
By Cuar.Les J. KAPPLer. 
Witness: 
Iipw. 
Frank 8S 


CLARENCE TEMPLE. 
Shively signed by mark because his right arm was broken. 
WENDELL P. StrarrorD, Justice. 


DIstTrRicT OF COLUMBIA, 88: 





I, Wendell P. Stafford, a judge of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, do hereby certify that the above contract was executed 
before me on the 21st day of February, 1910, by Frank 3S. Shively, 


George W. Hogan, and J. W. Cooper, as a committee appointed by the 
Crow Tribe of Indians for that purpose, and that said committee claims 
to be acting for the Crow Tribe of Indians pursuant to a resolution, 
a copy whereof is hereto attached, of the delegation of said tribe, party 
of the first part, and by Charles J. Kappler, a member of the firm of 
Kappler & Merillat, acting for said firm in my presence; that the 
interested parties therein, as stated to me at the time of executing this 
contract, are the Crow Tribe of Indians, which is represented by the 
said Frank 8S. Shively, George W. Hogan, and J. W. Cooper, who are 
the committee appointed by the delegation of the said Crow Tribe, as 


aforesaid, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, attorneys of the city 
of Washington, D. ¢ that the parties present were the said Frank 8. 


Shively, George W. Hogan, and J. W. Cooper and the said Charles J. 
Kappler, of the said firm of Kappler & Merillat; that the source and 


extent of the authority claimed by the said contracting parties was 
and is sections 2103 to 2106 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and that said contract was declared to be signed and executed 


for the purpose and consideration therein stated and set forth by the 
said Frank 8S. Shively, George W. Hogan, and J. W. Cooper, and the 
said Charles J. Kappler, who appeared before me at Washington, D. C., 
on the 2ist day of February, A. D. 1910. 
WENDELL P. StTarrorp, Justice. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 15, 1910. 

At a meeting of the Crow delegation sent to Washington by the Crow 
Tribe for the purpose of opposing the bills pending in Congress to open 
the Crow Reservation. and attending to other matters in which the 
Crows are concerned, the following resolutions were passed unanimously 
on this the 15th day of February, 1910: 

‘hat Kappler & Merillat be employed for one year as national attor- 
neys for the Crow Tribe , at a salary of $5,000 per year and any actual 
expenses incurred in behalf of the Crow Tribe and a contingent com- 
pensation of not to exceed 15 per cent, for securing payment to the 
Crow ‘Tribe of the River Crow and other claims against the United 
States. 

That Frank Shively, Joe Cooper, and George W. Hogan be instructed 
to remain in Washington after the rest of the delegation returns to 
Montana, to aid the national attorneys in all matters pending in Wash- 
ington pertaining to the interests of the Crow Tribe. 

That the Crow delegation, being authorized to employ attorneys to 
represent the Crow Tribe, instruct the three delegates left in Washing- 
ton to sign a contract with Kappler & Merillat, as provided for herein. 

That the sum of $1,000 be appropriated out of the funds of the Crow 
Tribe to defray the expenses and provide for compensation to the three 
delegates instructed to remain in Washington. 

R. W. Bear, Chairman. 
Grorce W. HoGan, Secretary. 


SrTops. 

PACKS THE HAT, 
PLAIN OWL. 

WHITE Man Runs HIM, 
CURLY. 

Horace LonG BEar. 
Morris SCHAFFER, 


FRANK S. SHIVELY. 

J. W. CoOoprEr. 

THOS, MEDICINEHORSE. 
M. R. FARWELLS. 
SAMUEL §8. DAVIS. 


Sers Wira Hrs Ears. 
SPOTTED RABBIT. 
HoLp THE ENEMY, 
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| expenses incurred on business of the party of the first part 








Know all men by these presents, that this contract, executed and a»- 
proved in the manner prescribed by sections 2103 to 2106, both inely- 
sive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, is made by ang 
between the Crow Tribe of Indians, acting through a committee or d 
gation composed of Frank 8. Shively and Joseph W. Cooper, who 
duly authorized to execute this contract by a resolution adopted ! 


Crow 
Crow 
1910, 
said 


Tribe at a regular general council of said tribe held at 
Agency in the State of Montana on the 22d day of M 
pursuant to a call issued March 17, 1910, for the holdi: 
council for the purpose of considering the interests o/ 
Crow Tribe in Washington, including the employment of atto: 
a copy of the resolution of said Crow general council being 
tached hereto, the residence of said two delegates or committee a 
named being at the Crow Agency, in the State of Montana, part 


the first part, and the firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting th 1 
| Charles H. Merillat, one of said firm, said firm of Kappler & Meriija 
being composed of Charles J. Kappler and Charles H. Merillat, y 
residence each is in the city of Washington, D. C., and the occu; n 
of each of whom is that of attorney at law, parties of the second pari 
The purpose for which this contract is made is to secure the services 


of the parties of the second: part as attorneys and counselors at law 
for the Crow Tribe of Indians, the special thing or things to be dona 
under this contract by the parties of the second part is to represent 
said Indians as attorneys before the executive departments and the 
Congress of the United States at Washington, the courts of the United 
States, and elsewhere, if occasion may arise, in the matter of a « 


iim 
the said tribe have, known as the River Crow claim against the Govern- 
ment of the United States for moneys claimed to be due by reason of 
the Government of the United States taking, without compensation, 


lands in the State of Montana, to which the River Crows, who are now 
a part of the general Crow ‘Tribe, had, or claimed to have, right and 
title, together with possession. 

This contract is to run for seven years from its date. 

The fee to be paid to the parties of the second part in full for their 
services under the contract shall be as follows: An amount equa! to 
15 per cent of such sum or sums as the parties of the second part may 
recover from the Government of the United States in payment or |iqui 
dation of said River Crow claim, together with any necessary traveling 
in the 
matter of said claim, and any costs that may be incurred in court or 
in the executive or other departments of the Government in the prosecu- 
tion of said River Crow claim of the party of the first part. It pe- 
cially understood and agreed that except for necessary expenses in 
prosecution of said claim no payment shall be made to the parties of 
the second part on account of this contract, except out of the recovery, 
if any, from the United States on account of said River Crow claim, 
and that if nothing be recovered, then neither said Crow Tribe nor any 
part thereof shall be liable except for expenses as aforesaid to the 
parties of the second part. 

This contrtact is made by virtue of and under the authority of the 
act of Congress authorizing the employment of attorneys by Indians, 
and the party of the first part has employed, and by these presents 
doth employ, the parties of the second part to represent said Crow ‘l'ribe 
of Indians in the matter of said River Crow claim before the executive 
departments and the Congress of the United States at Washington, the 
courts of the United States, and elsewhere, if necessary, as attorneys 
for said tribe for the sole purpose of recovering compensation in the 
matter of said River Crow claim for said Crow Tribe of Indians, the 
parties hereto of the first part hereby giving to said attorneys, parties 
of the second part, full power and authority in the premises, and the 
subject matter of this contract, to do and —— all things whatso- 
ever that may be necessary and lawful in the defense, protection, and 
conservation of the rights of said Crow Tribe of Indians, and to sign 
and execute all papers that may be required on behalf of said tribe, 
hereby ratifying and confirming all the lawful acts of said attorneys 
done in pursuance of the authority of this contract. 

The parties of the second part hereby accept the employment herein 


Is 





| set forth and provided for on the terms and conditions herein set 


and agree that they will to the best of their ability do and perform the 
services stipulated and required by this contract. 

Witness our hands and seals this 30th day of March, A. D. 
executed in quadruplicate. 


1910, and 





THE Crow Trine or INDIAN 
By Joserpu W. Cooper. [SPAL.] 

FRANK S. SHIVELY. [ SEAL. ] 

KAPPLER & MERILLAT, : 
By CHarLes H, MERILLAT. [SEAL] 


Witness to all signatures: 
EDWIN E. DALY. 


District OF COLUMBIA, 88s: 


I, Thomas H. Anderson, a justice of the Supreme Court of the ! 
trict of Columbia, do hereby certify that the above contract wis ©°X' 
|.cuted before me on the 30th day of March, 1910, by Frank 8. 5 ’ 
and Joseph W. Cooper, as a committee or delegation appointed | 
Crow Tribe of Indians for that purpose, and that said committe 
ing for the Crow Tribe of Indians pursuant to a resolution of said 
party of the first part, and by Charles H. Merillat, a member 
| firm of Kappler & Merillat, acting for said firm, in my presence 
the interested parties therein are the Crow Tribe of Indians, w! 
represented by the said Frank S. Shively and Joseph W. Coope 
are the committee or delegation appointed by the said Crow Tri! 
the firm of Kappler & Merillat, attorneys of the city of Was! 
D. C.; that the parties present were the said Frank 8. Shiv 
Joseph W. Cooper and the said Charles H. Merillat, of the said ! 
Kappler & Merillat; that the source and extent of the authority 
by the said contracting parties was and is sections 2103 to 2106 
Revised Statutes of the United States; and that said contr 
signed and executed for the purpose and consideration therein 
and set forth by the said Frank 8S. Shively and Joseph W. Cooj i 
the said Charles H. Merillat, who are personally well known to ! 
who appeared before me at Washington, D. C., on the 30th « 


March, A. D. 1910. ; 
T. H. ANDERSON, Jus 


a ona 





Crow AcEency, Mont., March 2, 


The Crow Tribe of Indians of the State of Montana, met in op 
eral council of the tribe, assembled at the regular meeting plac 
tribe at Crow Agency, members of the tribe being present from « 
the six districts of the Crow Tribe and representing the mem 
the whole tribe, pursuant to a call for a general council of the 
tribe sent to each district on the 17th day of March, 1910, at th« 
quest of the three delegates of the tribe in the city of Washington, \ 
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ty to represent the best interests of the tribe. The general 
was called to order by S. G. Reynolds, and the council elected 
Hill as chairman to preside over the meetings of the council and 
7 Stewart to aet as secretary of the couneil. 
2 :pon the follewing resolution was adopted by the Crow Tribe 
ral council assembied, and after being interpreted and fully ex- 
to all the members of the tribe present in general council was 


y them in the presence of the chairman and secretary of the 
| council : 

ed by the Crow Tribe in general council assembled, That it is 

» of the Crow Tribe that attorneys should be employed to rep- 
the tribe in Washington in all matters between it and the Goy- 

of the United States at this time and in the future. That it 
sense of the Crow Tribe that its best interests demand that it 
thority to employ attorneys at once, who shall be paid directly 


Crow funds, and whose duty it will be specially to look out for 
interests of the Crow Tribe, to advise the tribe, and to aid and 
especially in matters pertaining to the tribe and its preperty 





before the Indian Office, the Interior Department, the courts 
nited States, and the Congress of the United States, and else 


Chat it is the sense of the Crow Tribe that its interests require 
have its own attorneys, there are many matters in which 

we would have no representative, as the officers of the Gov- 
of the United States have sometimes interests to represent that 
with our own | interests. 


as 


best 


it is the sense of the Crow Tribe that Kappler & Merillat, of 
rton, D. C., should be employed as attorneys of the Crow Tribe, 


» tribe expresses its confidence in them and its desire a contract 


‘ with them and be approved by the Commissioner of Indian 
4 and the Secretary of the Interior. 
, the Crow Tribe in general council assembled authorize and 
rank 8S. Shively and Joe Cooper, delegates of the tribe in Wash 
to make and execute a contract or contracts with Kappler «& 
M t as attorneys of the Crow Tribe, said contract to run for one 
ye nd to be renewed by the Crow Tribe if it desires, but not other 
‘ Said contract shall provide for compensation at the rate of | 
$5,000 a year to Kappler & Merillat besides their necessary expenses 
W ‘aveling or away from Washington in the interests of the Crow 
Trile ‘he two delegates named also are authorized to make a sepa- 


rate contract for the River Crow claim against the United States or to 


for the same in ene eontract if the two delegates deem best. 
A ngent fee of 15 per cent shall be provided for the River Crow 
clai nd if the said attorneys recover nothing on account of this 
they shall receive nothing. George Hogan shall also sign the 
contract or contracts if he returns to Washington fn time. 
rhat we give our delegates to Washington herein named full au- 
thority to aet for the best interests of the Crow Tribe in all matters 
and ings and ratify any acts they may do in behalf of the Crew 
Tri 
rhat we hereby direct that there shall be set aside from the Crow 
tr funds the sum of $1,000, and we authorize and request the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to pay said sum of $1,000 to the three 
delegates of the Crow Tribe in Washington, Frank S. Shively, Joe 
Coop and George Hogan, for their expenses and their compensation 





lelegates in Washington of the Crow Tribe. 

In witness that we, the members of the Crow Tribe in general coun- 
‘mbled, have adopted these resolutions and taken the proceed- 

ings reinhefore recited we have signed our names or affixed our 

marks to this naver this 22d day of March. 1910. 

Broken Arrow (his x mark) ; Medicine Horsewhip; Bull In 
Sight (bis x mark); Old Kabbit (his x mark); Plain 
Owl (his x mark); Holds The Enemy (his x mark); 
Strong Heart (his x mark) ; Little Hawk (his x mark) ; 
*hilip Lronhead; Thomas Gardner; Short Bull (his x 
mark); Curly (his x mark) ; Sees With His Ear (his x 
mark) ; White Mam Runs Him (his x mark); Medicine 
Crow (his x mark); Long Tail (his x mark); Shot In 
The Hand (bis x mark); Yellow Brow (his x mark); 
Thomas Medictnehorse ; James Carpenter ; Morris Schaf- 
fer: Holman Ceasley ; Knows The Ground (his x mark) : 
Chester Bad Boy (his x mark); One Star 
mark); Bird Above (his x mark); Louis 
Kills; Rides A Pretty Horse (his x mark); Robt. Yel- 
lowtail; Thomas A. Laforze; Spotted Rabbit (his x 
mark) ; Poor Face (his x mark); John Wallace; George 
iil; Sits Down Spotted (his x mark); Bull Don't 
Fall (his x mark) ; White Arm; Packs The Hat (his x 
mark); Benjamin Bright Wing; Jasper Long Tail; 
Ed Wolf Lay Down; Don’t Mix (his x mark); White 


cil 


(his x 
Bompard ; 


Hip (his x mark); Sharp Nose (his x mark); Red 
Wolf (his x mark); Knows His Coos (his x mark); 
No Horse (his x mark); Big Sheep (his x mark) ; Stops 
(his x mark); Little Owl (his x mark); Ties His 
Knees (bis x mark); High Medicine Rock (his x 
mark); Strong Enemy (his x mark); Louis Blaine (his 
xX mark); Leo Good Luck (his x mark); Door (his x 


mark); Dextee Williams; D. H. Stewart; James La- 
porge; Bear Goes To The Other Ground (his x mark) ; 
Falls Down Old (his x mark); Other Medicine (his x 
mark); John F. Wellknown; Bird Far Away (his x 
mark); Erie Bird Above; Richard Wallace; Josh Buf- 
falo (his x mark); Big Medicine (bis x mark): Wm. 
H. White; Bull Robe (his x mark) ; Horace Long Bear; 


William Bends; Howell Hoop On Forehead; Elmer 
Takes Wrinkle; Fred Oldhorn; Isaac Plenty Hoops: 
Mortimer Dreams; Bear Lays Down (his x mark): Otto 
Rides Horse; Harry Thrassell; No Shinbone (his x 
mark); Hole; Richard A. Thrassell; Smoky (his x 
mark); Four Balls (his x mark); Enos Light: Ball 
(his x mark); Stephen Drighwood; Juanita Ketosh: 
Mattie Williams; Frank Reed; Geo. W. Hogan; 
James Nill; The Arapahoe (his x mark); Plenty- 
coos; Cuts The Bears Ears (his x mark); Coyote 


Runs (his x mark); Old Coyote (his x mark): Bird 
All Over The Ground (his x mark); Old Tail (his 
xX mark); Bull Well Known (his x mark); Stands On 
Bull (his x mark) ; Strikes On The Head (his x mark) 
Ghost Bear (his x mark): The Crane (his x mark) 
The Elk (his x mark); Pretty Horse (his x mark) 
Frank Hawk (his x mark): Bear Crane (his x mark) 
Paints Himself Plenty (his x mark); Big Nose (his x 
mark); Yellow Face (his x mark); Stanley Pretty 








Coose; Young Swallow (his x mark): Old 
g 
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Dwarf (his x 
mark); Peter Notch; Foolish Man (his x mark); Swal 
low Bird (his x mark); Man With A Beard (| x 
mark); Flat Lip (his x mark); Medicine Rock (| ’ 
mark); Bull That Shows (his x mark): Scold $ 
x mark): Hears Every Way (his x mark); | s Up 
(his x mark); The Fog (his x mark): Bird Hat x 
mark): Joe Child In Mouth: Jake Wood Tick (his x 
mark); Gray Bull (his x mark); Old Alligator (his 
xX mark); Sitting Elk (his x mark); Crazy Crane (his x 
j mark); Shows In The Mountain (his x mark): Plain 
| Feather (his x mark): Even (his x mark) Run 
Against His Enemy; Luke Rock; Old White Man (his 
x mark); Red Steer; Two Smells (hb x mark) Old 
Crane; Chas. Phelps; Samuel S. D : Old Lodge 
Pole; Two White Bird (his x mark) Samuel ¢ 
Among Enemy: Red Bye (his x irk): I i I 
Other Biack Bird (his x mark): M ’ B. Me asit 
Frank B. Gardner; Turns Back | x irk) 
Ahead Pretty Ss X mark); lrett Coyot ! x 
mark); Alex Crane 
| We, James Hill and Jack Stewart, chairman t! 
general council of the Crow Tribe, assembled at t y on 
the 22d day of March, 1910, do hereby certify that the i pro 
ceedings were had and the foregoing resolutions adopted by the Crow 
Tribe at said general council; that we know the customs and usa if 
the Crow Tribe, and that said general council was held and condu i 
in accordance with those usages and customs; that the general council 
aforesaid represented the whole tribe; and that the persons signing 
the foregoing resolutions and proceedings of the council ere personally 
well known to us and signed their names in writing or by mark in our 
presence after the same had been read, interpreted, fully explained to, 
;} and understood by them, 
JAMES HILL, Chairman 
Jack Srewart, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STatTes INDIAN SERVICE, 
Crow Agency, Mont., March 17, 1910 
Sin: There will be a general council of the Crow Indians ‘Id at 
| Crow Agency on Tuesday, Mareh 22, 1910, im the afternoon yr the 
| purpose of taking up the matter of delegating authority to the three 
| Crow delegates, now in Washington, to employ attorneys to represent 
| the Crow Indians in matters pertaining to their tribal affairs : 
At this council will be taken up, also, the matter of electing a busi 


|} ness committee for the 
affect the interests of the Crow Tribe of Indians in the future 
Respectfully, 
S. G. REYNOLDS, 
Supt. and 8. D. Ager 
I certify on honor that copies of the above were sent to each of 
farming districts of this reservation. 


S. G. Reynowps, Superiniendent. 


The Battleship “ Oregon.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIS C. HAWLEY, 





purpese of transacting any tribal matters that 


OF OREGON, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 24, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 23673) to abolish the involuntary servitude imposed 
| upon seamen in the merchant marine of the United States wl in 
foreign ports and the involuntary servitude imposed upon th en 
of the merchant marine of foreign countries while in ports 1e 
United States, to prevent unskilled manning of America to 
encourage the training of boys in the American merchant f 
the further protection of life at sea, and to amend the law ive 
to seamen. 
Mr. HAWLEY said: 
Mr. Speaker: During the present month the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks of the United States held their annual 


convention at Portland, Oreg. The War Department 
dispatched the battleship Oregon to the 
The coming ef the famous ship greaily aroused the people « 
the State, and stately welcome was given her, and her glo 
was the theme of many a toast and Men recalled tl 
beautiful poem by Sam L. Simpson, a native poet of Orego 
which was first read when the ship was launched on Octobe 
28, 1893 : , 


O ship, like crested Pallas armed, 

O bride the hoary god hath charmed. 
Leap to his proud and strong embra 
In Freedom's squadron take thy place; 


Northward, In sheen of crystal mail, 
A searf of cloud upon his breast, 
Our mountain monarch, Hood, will 
The mighty daughter of the West 
And hail with broad, uplifted shield, 
The sea, thy home and battle field, 
While the vast hosts of phalanxed firs 
Swell the deep song of worshipers. 
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Ilood’s brow of prescience, wreathed with dreams, 
mist through which his grandeur gleams 
In storm and calm, has brooded o’er 


‘The hardy few that erstwhile came 


And wrought in tears and blood and flame, 

That stripes might stream and stars might soar, 
And lustrous shine thy chosen name. 

Launched on the golden-gated bay, 

Be thine a royal bridal day; 

And with the waves’ exultant kiss 

Come dreams of olden Salamis, 

When Greece was life’s white morning star; 
Come, welcome to a scene like this, 

The memories of Trafalgar, 


And Erie’s crash of thunder, 
liow Perry's warrior heart 
Come, through the somber dusk of years, 
Decatur’s drum beat in Algiers. 

Come, echoing from a frosting lip, 

That whisper, * Don’t give up the ship!” 


telling 
was swelling— 


To greet thy nuptials here behold, 
While o’er enchanted streams and woods 
October’s misty splendor broods, 

Our forests lit with lamps of gold, 

And many a leafy mountain shrine, 
Dashed with red autumnal wine. 

For thee a symbol and a sign 

Of fates serene and trust untold. 

©, swift and strong and terrible, 

Go forth to guard our cherished shore 
Till all thy fated days are full 

And War's hoarse call is heard no more; 
(io forth, O warder of the free, 

And peerless may thy vigil be, 

Till cape and bay and cliff and crag 
Flash with the glory of the flag 
Triumphant yet on land and sea! 

And O, guard well the gleaming strand 
Of this, our fair Arcadian land, 

Won in the storms of years gone by, 
With drain of heart and wound of hand, 
When man could dare and do and die! 


Be worthy of the mystic name 

These matchless vales and mountains bear} 
That in the tents of sunset Fame 

May twine a wreath for thee to wear. 

And when thy flag shall kiss the breeze 

Of these, our blue northwestern seas, 

Lo, white and s#range and soaring high 
The peaks our lisping children know 

A welcoming to thee will glow! 


Hielens to Hood will pass the sign, 
And Jefferson, with brow benign, 

Will signal to the Sisters Three 

That the long watch was not in vain; 
lor lo, upon the radiant main 

The mailed patrol of liberty! 

Ilere, at the mighty ocean gate, 
Columbia, in his pride, will greet 

The Boadicea of our fleet; 

And from embattled heights the voice 
Of cannon make the deep rejoice, 

And festal sunshine gleam upon 

The green, glad hills of Oregon, 
Thine and our own deep-bosomed State. 

Upon a picture of the Oregon, taken after the Battle of San- 
tiago and showing the ship in fighting trim, John James Meham 
wrote this verse: 

When your boys ask what the guns are for, 
Then tell them the tale of the Spanish War; 


And the breathless millions that looked upon 
The matchless race of the Oregon. 





Free and Efficient Seamen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JOHN 


OF 


TON. EK. RAKER, 


CALIFORNIA, 
In tne Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 22, 1912, | 


2920-90) 
a2zo0io) 


On the bill (H. R. to abolish the involuntary servitude imposed | 
upon seamen in the merchant marine of the United States while in | 
foreigy ports and the involuntary servitude imposed upon the seamen | 
of the merchant marine of foreign countries while in ports of the | 
United States, to prevent unskilled manning of American vessels, to | 

encourage the training of boys in the American merchant marine, for 

the further protection of life at sea, and to amend the laws relative 
to seamen. 


Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. SreaAkKer: There is no bottom to freight rates except the 
refusal of investors to put their money in shipping; there is no | 
bottom to wages except the refusal of men or women to con- | 
tinue to labor in any particular calling. When wages go be- 
low living rates men quit that particular work. It falls into 
the hands of those whose standard of life corresponds to that 








| trade who quit their jobs are now treated as runaway slaves, C4) 
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low rate. It is for this reason and following this principle that 
the American ceased to go to sea. Efficient men gave up this 
class of work because they could do better on shore. Europeans 
are quitting the sea for the same reason, and the seamen are 
gradually being drawn from races accustomed to a lower st:und.- 
ard of living. The number of Asiatics in the merchant marine 
of Great Britain has in 20 years gone from about 7,000 to 
70,000. We should not now be able to find officers for our yes. 
sels if we were to depend upon the native American alone. 
Great Britain is approaching this same condition. Europe and 
America are educating those who, if the present condition is 
permitted to continue, are to take control of the sea in the no 
distant future. We are at the very bottom, and we must either 
make up our minds to so change conditions that our own boys 
aud men will again seek the sea or we might as well quit 
building battleships and thinking about sea power for either 
defense or offense. I believe in the necessity of sea power and 
am in favor of this bill because it will, in my opinion, tend to 
bring the American to sea again. 

No American worthy of the name will go into or remain in 
any calling if to do so is to acknowledge himself unworthy of 
equal rights with others. The petition which I shall su mit 
truly states the seaman’s status, and we need expect no Aier- 
ican to go to sea or to remain at sea while it lasts. The sea 
man’s work is honorable work, except as the existing law mikes 
it otherwise; it is a sufficiently important work to entitle the 
seaman to living wages, and this he can not obtain while his 
present status continues. He must be made a free man; he 
must be recognized as a skilled man; he must be given the 
opportunity to feel himself the equal of other men and to 
struggle for recognition of such equality. 

As I understand this bill, it seeks to accomplish these impor- 
tant and indispensable reforms, and I shall be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to vote for it and to vote against any amendments which 
are calculated to weaken its provisions. The gentleman from 
Washington |Mr. HumPurey] seems to fear that the passa 
of this bill will place the vessels in the power of the seamen 
unduly increase the cost of transportation. In this the gent 
man is entirely mistaken. No law can or will raise wages : 
the common level, because the drift of men into that calling 
will bring it to a level with other callings. Wages in any 
healthy community depend upon the standard of living, and 
the seaman has a moral and a natural right to attain this com 
mon level. Any laws that stand in the way should be repe:led 

There may be a slight increase in the cost of marine itr 
portation when the conditions are readjusted, but this slight 
additional cost will be more than compensated for by incr 
safety to passengers and property. 

We have had many instances in late years of what |: of 
skill in seamen may cost in loss of lives and property. It needs 
no argument to prove the necessity for skill after the loss of tlie 
Titanic. I hope that this House will not permit the sections of 
this bill dealing with and requiring skill to be weakened by 
amendments. I have not the slightest doubt that the com: 
has taken all proper care of the interest of the owner of the 
vessel, and I have no fear that the owner will not be able wider 
this bill to take care of his interests. They are placed 
absolute equality, and the laws providing for discipline ar t 
made any less stringent. The bill will, in my opinion, bring a 
better class of men to Sea. 

[The seamen’'s bill in Congress, H. R. 73 (formerly H. R. 1! 
A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF ITS MAIN FEATURES. 

The bill should be enacted into law for the following reasons 

a To benefit the traveling public. It will promote safety 
' eacnd. To benefit the sailor. It will give him freedom, a 
tunity to secure justice, and greater safety of life. 

Third. To benefit the Nation. It will tend to build up the An 
merchant marine and to bring into existence a greater body 
American seamen. 

It will promote safety of life at sea and on the Great Lakes |! 
viding that a percentage of the deck crew on al! vessels must 
seamen of three years’ experience on deck—40 per cent the firs! 
increasing 5 per cent each year until a maximum of 65 per | 
reached. It provides that 75 per cent of the crew in each depa! 
must be able to understand the orders of the officers; and that. 
ger vessels must carry a crew sufficient to man each lifeboat w!! 
men with a rating of able seamen or higher. 


It will give freedom to the seamen by repealing the laws and | ; 
under which American seamen on American ships in ports in the - 


ge 


and 


ne 


“ised 
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and forced to work against their will or sentenced to a foreign 8 
though they were criminals; and whereby foreign seamen in Am l 
ports are subjected to the same degrading treatment. a 
It will promote the upbuilding of the American merchant mat 
more than any ship-subsidy scheme ever can or will, and that \ 
taxing the public, It will do this by recognizing the right of 
men in American ports to ownership in their own bodies, givine 
the right to quit their jobs when the vessel has arrived at a sal 
bor. The economic effect of this will be to equalize the cost o! 


tion as between American and foreign ships, in that it will ere it 
condition under which foreign ships coming to American harbors 
have to come up to American standard in order to keep their cré 
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bill has the indorsement of the International Seamen’s Union of 
a, the American Federation of Labor, and of many State Fed- 
is of Labor and city central bodies. 

e to your Congressmen and Senators at once urging the passage 
; bill H. R. 23673, without further delay. It has been before 


( ess many years. It is time Congress acted. Now! Before this 
adjourns. . a 
INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION. 
San Francisco, Cau., July 21, 1912. 
U JoHN E. RAKER, 


Washington, D. C.: 


the name and for the sake of humanity the Alaska Fishermen's 
T urgently ask your support in .favor of the seamen’s bill, H. R. 
‘ which comes up for hearing in the House of Representatives 


9° 





Monday, July 22. 
Sincerely, I. N. HyY.en, 
Secretary Alaska Fishermen’s Union. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 19, 1912. 
li loun E. Raker, M. C., 


Washington, D. C.: 


California State Federation of Labor, representing 65,000 organ 
ized rking men and women, appeals to you for active support in be- 
half of the seamen’s bill, H. R. 23673. 

D. D. SuLLIvANn, President, 
Paut SCHARRENBERG, Secretary, 
California State Federation of Labor. 


San Francisco, CAu., July 19, 1922. 
Hon. Jonn E. RAKmr, or 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
aid and influence are earnestly requested by the licensed officers 
Pacific in favor of House bills 23673 and 23676, respectively. 
CALIFORNIA Harpor 15. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., July 19, 1912. 
Hon. Joun E. Raker, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
aid and assistance is most urgently réquested for the seamen’s 
R. 23673. 
SarLors’ UNION OF THE PACIFIC. 


San Francisco, CAu., July 19, 1912. 
i foun EB. Raker, M. C., 


Washington, D. C.: 


92 
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R. 675. 
EUGENE STEIDLE, 
Secretary Marine Cooks and Stewards Association 
of the Pacific Coast. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1912. 
D. D. SULLIVAN, 
President California State Federation of Labor, 

San Francisco, Cal.: 
and am now favorable to such general legislation and 
rtily continue to support searen’s bill, H. R. 23673. 
JOHN E. Raker, M. C. 


heen 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1912. 


a) 


SCHERRENBERGER, 
etary California State Federation of Labor, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 
een and am now favorable to such genera: legislation, and 
rtily continue to support seaman’s bill H. R. 23673. 


JOHN E. RAKER, M. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1922. 
UNION OF THE PAcIFIc, 

San Francisco, Cal.: 
‘ _ been and am now favorable to such general legislation, and 
wi earthy continue to support seaman’s bill H. R. 23673. 


JOHN E. RAKER, M. C. 


I ive 


: WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 19122. 
STEIDLE, 
retary Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association. 
3 San Francisco, Cal.: 
a ve been and am now favorable to such general apenaton, and 
eartily continue to support seaman’s bill H. R. 23673. 
JOHN E. Raker, M. C. 


: WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1922. 
‘IA Harpor, No, 15, 


San Francisco, Cal.: 
matters contained in your telegram of July 19 will be given 
‘e and personal consideration. 
Joun BE. Raker, M. C. 


Hypa WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22, 1912. 


cretary Alaska Fisherman’s Union, 
San Francisco, Cal.: 
been and am now favorable to such general legislation, and 
'y continue to support seaman’s bill H. R. 23673. 
Joun E. Raker, M. C. 


J ve 
will arti 


™ = 

The ty bill, H. R. 11372, Sixty-second Congress. Introduced by 

Se eLIAM B. WILson of Pennsylvania. Explanatory articles by 

«Crew Furuseth, president International Seamen's Union of America. 

Chica oe Petition to Congress, issued by International Seamen's 
‘on of America ; headquarters, Boston, Mass. 


PETITION OF SEAMEN OF UNITED STATES. 


Mr > ates 
om - ;OULarre presented the following memorial to the Senate and 
as epresentatives from the seamen of the United States of 


iid and assistance is most urgently requested for the seamen's | 


| 


|} and state as follows: 


America respectfully petitioning for the passage of Senate bill 6155, 


House bill 11193, being substantially identica! bills, etc (Now know 
as H. R. 11372.) 
February 23, 1910.—Referred to the Committee on Commerce ant 


ordered to be printed. 
MEMORIAL. 
The seamen of the United States of America 


through their committee, 


duly appointed at their national meeting held at New York City in 
the month of November, 1909, respectfully petition for the passage of 
Senate bill 6155, House bill 11193, being substantially identical bills 


And in support of said petition your petitioners respectfully represent 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, to 
humanitarians, democrats, Christians, and friends of human freedom 
everywhere, do we, the seamen, the yet remaining bondmen, humbly yet 

| earnestly submit this, our petition, that we be made free men and the 
blighting disgrace of bondage be removed from our labor, which once 





was considered honorable, which is yet needed in the world of commerce 
and which has been held to be of great importance to nations with sea 
coasts to defend. 


Existing maritime law makes of us, excepting in the domestic trade of 
the United States, the property of the vessel on which we sail We 
can not work as seamen without signing a contract which brings us 
under this law. This contract is fixed by law or authorized by Gov 
ernments. We have nothing to do with its terms. We either sign it 
and sail, or we sign it not and remain landsmen. 

When signing this contract we surrender our working power to th 
will of another man at all times while the contract runs. We may not 
on pain of penal punishment, fail to join the vessel We may not leave 
the vessel, though she is in perfect safety We may not, without our 


master’s permission, go to a mother’s sick bed or funeral, or attend to 


any other duties of a son, brother, a Christian, or a citizen excepting in 
the domestic trade of these United States. 

If the owner thinks he has reason to fear that we desire to escape, he 
may, without judicial investigation, cause us to be imprisoned for safe 
keeping until he shall think proper to take us out It we have escaped, 
he may publish our personal appearance along with a reward for our 


apprehension and return. He may, through contracts between nations, 
cause the peace officers and police to aid him in recovering his property. 





The captain may change, the owner may change—-we are sold with 
vessel—but so long as the flag does not change there is nothing except 
serious illness or our master’s pleasure that will release us from the 
vessel. 

The master, acting for the vessel, may release himseif and the vessel 
by paying a few dollars, with no alternative. 

He that owns another man’s labor power owns his body, since the two 
can not be separated. 

We stand in the same relation to the vessel as the serf did to the 
estate, as the slave to his master When serfdom was abolished ir 
western Europe we were forgotten by the liberaters and our status re 
mained. When the slaves of the United States and Brazil were « ci 
pated our status continued. When serfdom was abolished in Russia no 
change came to us. 

We now raise our manacied hands in humble supplication and pray 
that the nations issue a decree of emancipation and restore to u ir 
right as brother men; to our labor that honor which belonged to it until 
your power, expressing itself through your law, set upon it the brand o 
bondage in the interest of cheap transportation by water 

We respectfully submit that the serfdom of the men in our calling i 
of comparatively modern origin. Earlier maritime law bound, while in 


strange countries and climes, the seaman to his shipmates and the ship, 
and the ship to him, on the principle of common hazard In | vn 
eountry he was free—the freest of men. We further humbly 


s the consciousness of the seaman’'s status penctrates through 1 
| that, a | g 


population, it will be impossible to get freemen to send their sons 
bondage or to induce freemen’s sons to accept it, and we, in all « 
remind you that you, when you travel by water, expect us——th 

to exhibit in danger the highest qualities of freemen by giving our lives 


int 
nd 
nd 


serfs 


for your safety. 
At sea the law of common hazard remains. There must be discip| 
and self-sacrifice. but in any harbor the vessel and you are safe, and 


we beseech you give to us that freedom which you claim for your 





and which you have bestowed on others, to the end that we may be 
relieved of that bitterness of soul that is the heavy burden of him who 
knows and feels that his body is not his own. 

WHY THE AMERICAN BOY DOESN’T GO TO SEA. 

1. He knows, or soon finds out, that a seaman is a slave See 
secs. 4596, 4600, and 5280 of the Revised Statutes and treaties of extra 
dition and commerce.) 

2. He is compelled to live in a place 6 feet long, 6 feet high, and 2 
feet wide. This is the legal forecastle space, except in t! iling ves 
sels rebuflt after June 30, 1898 (See act of May 3, 1897.) rhis space, 
in which men must sleep, live, ea and keep their clothing, has been 
described as “ too large for a coffin, but too small for a grave.” 

3. He is compelled to sign away, in the foreign trade, a certain sum 


of the wages to be earned in order to get employment. This is known 


as “allotment to original creditor,” and is permitted by section 24 of 
the act of December 21, 1898, but is made mandatory by the crimp 
(marine employment agents), and to surrender his right to part pay 

(See sec. 4530, Rev. Stat., as amended 


ment of wages in ports of call 
Dec. 21, 1898.) The proviso, “ unless 
lated in the contract,” is made a 
obtained. 

4. He must obey any order from the master or other officer or go to 
prison, but if crippled for life by injury thereby received he has no 
remedy, because under late decisions the officers are “ fellow servants.” 

5. He must, in obtaining employment, compete with the unskilled and 
destitute, not only in this country, but from all nations and races, 
because the law as to citizenship was repealed in 1864, and the custom 
which enforced skill has been destroyed by abolishing the owner's risk 


the contrary be 


expressly stipu 
condition 


upon which employment is 


and liability, and no law has taken its place. No standard of skill 
has been adopted. 

6. He must do this unskilled man’s work at sea, because the work 
must be done and there is nobody else to do it 

7. He knows that vessels are generally undermanned, both as to 
skill and as to number of men employed. 

8. He knows, or soon finds out, that in this calling he will not, except 
in rare cases, growing rarer as vessels grow larger, be able to earn 
sufficient money to marry and keep a famil) 

9. He knows that he can get employment on shore that is more 
lucrative and more honorable, or at least is so considered by men on 


shore. 
Those who continue in this employment do so because they have not 
the energy to get out. They are, in many instances, men who have 
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fought life’s battle, have lost, and accepted defeat, or they still have 
hope that the civilized nations will realize their need of seamen and 
will, for those reasons, change the laws so that sea life shall again be 
honorable and furnish sufficient income upon which a family may be 
kept 


It is said that the country wants seamen for the merchant marine and 


the Navy It is said that there is a desire to have the American boy 
go to sea and that the American man shall remain there. If there be 
any sincerity in this desire, the very first thing to do is to restore to 
the seaman his rights as a citizen No man worthy of the name of 
American will remain in a calling when to do so stamps him as one 
satisfied to be a slave 

Lord Chatham once said in the House of Commons when a Dill re- 
lating to seamen was under discussion 

‘Sir, the two honorable and learned gentlemen who spoke in favor 
of this clause were pleased to show that our seamen are half slaves 


already, and now they modestly desire that you shall make them wholly 
Will this increase your number of seamen, or will it make those 
have more willing to serve you? Can you expect that any man 
make himself a slave if he can avoid it? Can you expect that any 
man will breed his child to be a slave? Can you expect that seamen 
will venture their lives or their limbs for a country that has made 
them slaves? Or can you expect that any seaman will stay in the coun- 
try if he can by any means make his escape? Sir, if you pass this law 
you must, in my opinion, do with your seamen as they do with their 
galley slaves in France—you must chain them to their ships or chain 
them in couples when they go ashore.” 

That Chatham was right has been shown by the incidental laws which 
it became necessai_ to adopt. Imprisonment and extradition were 
needed to enforce law. The American people know that the sea- 
man is a slave 

The bill in question is known as §S. 6155 and H. R. 11193, “A bill 
to abolish the involuntary servitude imposed upon seamen in the mer- 
chant marine in the United States while in foreign ports, and the 
involuntary servitude imposed upon seamen of the merchant marine of 
foreign countries while in the ports of the United States, to prevent 
undermanning and unskilled manning of American vessels, to encour- 
age the training of boys in the American merchant marine, and to 
amend the laws relative to American seamen.”’ 

The features of the bill are, briefiv stated, as follows: 

1. Establishing ‘‘ watch and watch” at sea and prohibiting unneces- 
sary work on Sundays and holidays in port, thus insuring the amount 
of rest necessary to the highest state of efficiency. 

(This is now the law of France, Germany, and Norway.) 

”. Providing that seamen kept waiting for their wages at the com- 
pletion of the voyage beyond the period now specified by law—i. e., two 
days in the coastwise and four days in the foreign-going trade, shall 
receive two days’ extra pay for each day's delay instead of one day’s 
extra pay, as now provided, thus affording the seaman additional pro- 
tection against the necessity of going into debt while waiting to receive 
his wages 

3. Abolishing the existing law providing that the seaman may sign 
away his right to receive one-half of the wages due at every port of 
lading or discharge during a voyage, thus reducing the tendency to 
desertion. 

4. Providing that vessels may be inspected in foreign ports upon de- 
mand of a majority of the crew, instead of requiring that such demand 
shall be joined in by one of the ship's officers. 

(This last is now the law in Great Britain, and similar provisions 
are in the law of Germany.) 


80 
you 
will 


the 


5. Enlarging forecastles of all vessels so as to provide that after 
June 50, 1910, each seaman shall have not less than 100 cubic feet and 
not less than 16 square feet of space, thus bringing all vessels up to 


the standard already set for vessels built subsequent to June 30, 1898. 


(Englich law provides 120 cubic feet, so also Norway, and France 
more.) 

G6. Abolishing imprisonment for desertion in foreign ports, thus ex- 
tending to the seamen in the foreign-going trade the right to quit 
their vessels in any safe port, a right already extended to the seamen 


the domestic or coastwise trade. 
(Commissions appointed to inquire into the conditions of merchant 
seamen in Norway and Italy have determined to recommend the repeal 
of imprisonment for desertion or failure to join, if such desertion or 
failure to join did not endanger life or property, or the seamen had not 
received advance of wages.) 

7. Abolition in all trades of allotment to “ original creditor ’—i. e., 
boarding master or crimp—thus protecting the seamen against robbery 


“ 


by the crimps. Such allotment is now prohibited in the domestic or 
coastwise trade. 
8. Providing that in cases of cruelty to seamen or illegal punishment 


by a ship's officer, and the escape of such officer through failure on the 
part of the maste:,to surrender such officer to the proper authorities, 
the vessel as well as the master shall be liable to damages to the sea- 
men illegally punished. r 

%. Improving the food scale so as to increase the allowance of water 
from 4 quarts to 5 quarts per day, aud the allowance of butter from 
i ounce to 2 ounces per day. 

(France, England, Germany, and Norway regulate the quality and 
quantity of food either by direct statute or by regulation in pursuance 
of statute.) 

10. Providing a manning scale for vessels, so as to insure that they 
shall carry the number of seamen of proper age, ability, and experience 
necessary for their safe navigation. The principal features of this 
provision are that an able seaman must be 19 or more years of age 
and must have had at least three years’ experience on deck at sea 
or on the Great Lakes; an ordinary seaman must be 18 or more years 
of age and must have had at least two years’ experience on deck at 
sea or on the Great Lakes. Every seaman must have a sufficient 
knowledge of the English language to understand any order given in 
English. It is further provided that all vessels shall carry in their 
crews a certain number of boys in proportion to their tonnage. 

(In Great Britain the authority to detain vessels as unseaworthy is 
lodged with the board of trade. Undermanning is cause for detention ; 
so also unskilled manning. A seaman must be able to speak and under- 
stand English, unless he be a British subject, and in all cases an able 
seaman must have had at least three years’ experience at sea on deck.) 
RELIEF WON BY 


LEGAL SHIPOW NER. 


Shipowners have been relieved of: 

1. Risks arising from acts of God or dangers of the sea through the 
system of insurance; arising from oe through the present perfect 
policing of the seas; from those arising from popular local disturbances 
through damages paid by such localities or States. 

2. Liabilities to the shipper, passenger, or seaman through limited 
liability as to the shipper or passenger; as to the seaman through de- 
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cisions making the master and other officers “ fellow servants” of ; 18 
seaman. 

3. Taxes on floating property by a large number of States and ot}! 
about to follow in this policy. 
4. Fees to be paid for the enforcement of navigation laws (sce 
of June 19, 1886, and June 10, 1890), by which fees theretofore paid 
the owner are now paid from the General Treasury. Some smal! ¢, 
only are left. 


_5. Care and cure of sick seame which has been assumed by tho 
United States, through the Marine-Hospital Service, the expens: f 


which were piaced against the General Treasury by the Fifty-nint} 
Congress, and from the burial of dead seamen who are handed over to 
the coroner and then buried by the community. 

6. The duty to carry a certain number of citizens in the crews of 
vessels. (See act June 28, 1864.) 

7. The duty of training men for the sea service. 
by foreigners or at public expense by training ships. 


) 


This is now done 
Too often they 


are not trained at all. Although the owner is supposed to provide 4 
competent master and crew, yet there is no legal standard as to sea 
men, and this law only comes into operation when some one is damaged 
and the plaintiff proves that the crew were inefficient, in which case 
limited liability ceases to operate. 

8. If the subsidy bill passes, the tonnage taxes which he now pays 
will be returned, with more added as a payment for running his yessol. 


9. Since.section 4463, Revised Statutes, was amended by the Sixtieth 
Congress his responsibility as to the crew has ceased, he being coyeyed 
by having obeyed the rules as to number of men prescribed by the 
local inspectors. : 

He may carry any amount of cargo that he shall think safe on deck. 
He may load Lis vessei as deeply as he shall think proper. There are 
no regulations on these subjects. : 
~ He may hire and, in a foreign port in the foreign trade, by the a 
ance of the police, keep the cheapest men that can be found in 
part of the world. 

Under admiralty law, as it came to this country, the owner was 
liable to the full extent of his property for any loss or damage caused 
to the shipper or passenger through his own carelessness, or the care- 
lessness or lack of skili of master or crew. He was further lin to 
the seamen employed for injuries caused by defective gear or fo: 


+ 
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juries received through any lack of skill on the part of the master 
other officer. 

Section 42 Revised Statutes (act of Mar. 3, 1851), relieved 
of part of his liability by enacting that where the loss or damag 
caused by neglect of master or crew the owner should not be liabk 
beyond his interest in the vessel and freight pending. 

Section 18, act of June 26, 1884, extends this to all debts and lia 
bilities, except in case of those employed by the vessel. That act read 

“The individual liability of a shipowner shall be limited to th 
proportion of any or all debts and liabilities that his individua! shar 
of the vessel bears to the whole; and the aggregate liabilities of al! the 
owners of a vessel on account of the same shall not exceed the value of 
such vessel and freight pending.” 

The owner was still in duty bound to furnish a competent master and 
crew. In the case of the Rio de Janeiro, of the Pacific Mail Steamshi; 
Co. (130 Fed. Rep., 76), the court of appeals held, and the Suprem 
Court of the United States later concurred, as follows: 


> 


e 





“It is the duty of the owner of the vessel to provide a crew not 
merely competent for the ordinary duties of an uneventful voyage, but 
for any emergency that is likely to happen and which calls for instant 


action to save lives of passengers and crew. A ship is not sufficiently 
manned when the sailors can only receive orders through the boatswain 

“* * * We have no hesitation in holding that the ship was in 
sufficiently manned, for the reason that the sailors were una! to 
understand and execute the orders made imperative by the exigency that 


unhappily arose and resulted so disastrously to life as well as to proj 


erty. (Opinion filed May 9, 1904.)” 

The reconstruction of section 4463 seems to have abolish: the 
liability. 

COMMON HAZARD. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the old principle of admira!ty 
law, as laid down in article 66 of the Laws of Wisby, which re: 3 
follows, has been abandoned : 

“ArT. 66. If the merchant obliges the master to insure the ship, 


the merchant shall be obliged to insure the master’s life against the 
hazards of the sea.” 

Since the hazard remains with the master and crew and the finan- 
cial and other risks have been shifted to the people at large, i! I 
to be reasonable and just that the risks and hazards, so far a» 
sonably possible, should be minimized by legislation. This though! 
been acted upon in Great Britain by providing a standard of efficicnc) 
in the men employed, rigid inspection laws as to the hull and ma 
chinery, regulations as to the depth that the vessel may be loaded. and 
the deck loading, which during certain times of the year is pro) ited 
altogether. With reference to manning, the board of trade has | S ied 
a circular to superintendents of the mercantile marine offices al to 
detaining officers, specifying the minimum in the number and ski. 0! 
men employed on steamers in accordance with their tonnage. 

In order to keep the seamen in a condition to do their duty 
specific minimum scale of provisions has been enacted in Great Britain, 
in France, and in Norway. In Germany this is determined by t! rt 
from which the vessel hails, and if no standard has been determined bY 
such port, then by regulations issued by the Government. ae 

Dealing with the necessary rest, the vessels of Great Britain lav’ 
always adhered to the two-watch system for the sailors and the tlrec 
watch system for the firemen, and there seems no doubt that any ‘aw 
upon the subject, up to the present, was deemed unnecessary. Iran 
and Germany have provided, by law, two watches for the sailors 
three for the firemen. The Norwegian law provides that “ w! 
sea their working hours are distributed as usual,” thereby maint: 
the two-watch system for sailors and the three-watch system fo! 
men, which had been usual, but from which there had been a ¢ 
sition to depart. 5 

With reference to working hours in port, France, Germany, and No! 
way provide a maximum workday of 10 hours, inclusive of anchor 
watch, and overtime to be paid for any additional time, except in ¢ 
case of Norway. ‘There the crew of the vessel coming into harbor mé 
be worked not exceeding 18 hours, including time for meals, withou. 
any payment of overtime, but shall then have 8 hours of undistu! 
rest. 


is 
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espectfully ; 
7 ” INTERNATIONAL SEAMEN’S UNION OF AMEBIC4, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
Ww. H. FRAZIER, 
WALTER MACARTHUR, 


Legislative Committee. 
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PEONAGE AND WAGES. 
EFFECT ON POPULATION. 

Che Mexican peon works for a few cents per day. He is always in 
debt. The laws of Mexico provide that the debtor may be compelled 
to work for his creditor until the debt be paid. The creditor sets the 
wages, subject to consideration of the number of bond and free (peons 
and freemen), and the work which must be done. The immediate 
interest of the employers is to have the largest possible number of 
I le in peonage, because thus they can always determine wages of 
the freemen. For the peon, or bondsman, there is but one way out. 
ll in refuge to reproduce himself and thus destroy the population, 
or he can go on the battle field and die there. 

For the first there needs no particular energy; for the second the 
energy needed is the highest given to man, the energy to die. Peons, 
‘ ndsmen, living in bad quarters, eating poor and insufficient food, 
can not be expected to have the necessary energy to die, and usually 
they have not; but they may try to run away, which they do; and 
when brought back to work under the lash, they can refuse to breed, 
W they do. Especially do they do this if they have learned to 
read and have done enough reading to have absorbed ideals higher 
than their existing condition is expressive of. 


Education increases hunger, hunger for good food, for good clothing, 
for good shelter, and for good female company, for marriage. When 
conditions stand in the way, there is an effort to change conditions. 
When this fails, the marriages come later in life, or fail, and the num- 
ber of children born become less; the number born in wedlock decreases 
first, while promiscuity increases, and the number of children born out 
of wedlock first slightly increases and then declines. 

Conditions such as these depopulated the Roman Empire, caused the 

ase of population of Europe in the latter pers of the Middle Ages, 
and a at work in existing society. It is the condition of bondage 
that has kept Mexican wages at the lowest depths, and that finally 





brought about the revolution. A people without land and without 
wages sufficient for reasonable comforts, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing ideals, is always destructive of population in any country 
where it exists. 


EFFECT ON CALLINGS. 

Let us try to apply this law, for it seems to be a law, to any calling 
and we shall see t 
it applies to a people. Nearly all European countries have contract 
servitude in some occupations. Thus we find that there are servants 
in husbandry. That is, men with families have a small plot of land 
on which they raise some of the necessaries of life; they work for the 
farmer the year round; the wife works also in seed, and especially in 
harvest time. They eke out some kind of a living, and while their 
ideals are not above this kind of life they rear children. 

When the schoolmaster has been around for some time ideals change, 
and the men will not bind themselves to this kind of life; they cease 
to marry and they go to the cities or to other countries, where they 
hope for and believe that they can find a better way of living. The 
number of those workers, bound to a particular master for a particular 
tir decreases more and more until the crops are at times lost, and 
great changes take place in the mode of pecs or in industry. The 
ndustry in this particular instance, agriculture, declines. 

In Norway the number of this class of workers decreased from 60,000 





to 6,000 in 30 years. ‘The decrease in Sweden is about the same. 
Take again the younger men, who used to be hired for one year, to 
work and live on the farm. Their number has decreased, but not in 
the same proportion. They have been working and saving, with the | 


hope of getting together some money with whic 
the city or to some foreign country. With all this their number 
been steadily decreasing. At the Socialist congress in Copenhagen last 
year there was a parade, and among the conspicuous banners 
Ww 


to pay fares to get to 


re 


those calling for the abolition of the master-znd-servant laws. 
Superficial observers look upon this question as mere sentimentality ; 
they fail to see the relation between term contracts to labor and the 
condition of such laborers. A little thinking should show them their 
el Supply and demand determines wages to a very large extent, if 
not altogether. Term contracts destroy competition between those who 
liire workers. Once the contract is made the State steps in and com- 
pels performance. While the contracts are being made there is always 
artificial surplus of workers, and those contracts are always made 
in the tall of the year with a winter staring the workers in the face. 
‘here ceases to be any competition between the employers under such 
condition, but there is competition between the workers. The law of 


SUppIN and demand is nullified by man’s cunning, and wages keep below 
rat the point of subsistence. Idleness or increase in rents and prices 
mie ene It influences the treatment; the employer is busy with 
is difficulties; why should he consider his employees when he needs 
put to call the police or the sheriff to bring his worker back to him? 
Fi ‘edom to quit work at any time is the father of improved conditions 
oF the workers; freedom to organize and to travel is its mother. Any 
— which denies this freedom to its workers will lose them, either 
vy eimlgration or by race suicide. ‘This seems to apply to all the 
Workers, whether in sections or as a whole. 
CONDITIONS OF SEAMEN. 

ee us now apply this to the seamen. While the men on shore were 
conn, te MiGer term contracts enforcible by the State, the wages of the 

Hen, also under term contracts, were up to and sometimes slightly 
+ ben i equally skilled men on shore. As freedom came to men on 
Rend led id they learned to use their freedom, wages went up until they 
aa ae eee and in some instances quadrupled. The seaman, re- 
vita line, Under term contracts to labor, enforcible by imprisonment, 
oa ed in foreign countries by treaties, was left behind. His wages 
chadinn and in some instances actually decreased, while the pur- 
as Jj = Power of such wages as he did get was reduced in proportion 


linden workers’ wages increased. 


the wet this condition it became impossible to live as other men, and 
l ‘aman s social status deteriorated. He tried to organize, and he 


Te crushed, because he had to fight not only the employer but also 
helm w® , the peculiar condition and the skill needed gave him some 


n°’ hn . oe = . 
Whel> wut the shipowner insured his property; the losses fell on the 
! community instead of upon himself, and he ceased to care about 





Skill ‘ 

= _ Many nations had laws compelling the shipowner to carry a 
procured’ taut of subjects or citizens in each crew. The shipowners 
caused | their repeal. Being now exempt from the loss that might be 
Perrine ni inefficient men and from the laws compelling him to look 
Worla +. y2¥2 people for men to do his work, the shipowner had the 


7 ° oo from. No skill too low, no-man too inefficient. no race 
1e contract once signed enforcible by the State. Was such 
Pp ever put on other men in the race for life? 
THE ROARDING MASTER. 


amen tried organization in England and in this country in the 
years of the last century. In both instances they were crushed 
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1at it holds good, when applied to a calling, just as | 


has | 


carried | 
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by the State. They then began to try individual action They tried 
to get away from their servitude by deserting. At home they were met 
by the law of enforced labor and by imprisonment, on the one hand, 
and by strike breakers on the other, Seamen refusing to work at load 
ing and discharging of cargoes, otfier men were hired and paid from 
the seamen’s wages. This developed a new body of workers, the long 
shoremen, and later on the harbor seamen. 

The deserting seamen found that they must find somebody to hide 
them. The boarding master undertook this Ile kept the deserters in 
hiding unti] the vessel had gone to sea. The seaman was then shipped 
on some other vessel at increased wages, and wages began to take an 
upward trend. This would not do, so an alliance between the boarding 
masters and shipowners was arranged, by which the blood money was 
abolished and the boarding master got his income from advance wages 


given, ostensibly to the seaman, in reality to the boarding master 
From out of the system of bondage had come a condition under which 

the boarding master helped the shipowner to keep wages down, and the 

biggest share of wages actually signed for went to the boarding master, 


who often divided with the master of the vessel and sometimes with 
the owner. When the seaman resisted, his clothing was kept and he 
was thrown naked on the street, where usually a convenient policeman 
was ready for him ready to tell him that he was a vagrant without 
visible means of support. 

AMERICANS QUIT THE SEPA. 


Americans, being the first to see the real situation of the seamen and 
in 


being able to find other employment a new country, were the first 
to quit the sea. The boarding masters, acting for themselves, but in 
reality as the agents of shipowners, went to foreign vessels which came 


into American ports and induced the seamen on those vessels to desert 


They shipped them on American vessels below the wages which the 
American was willing to accept. The American abaft the mast hated 
the young foreigner as a strike breaker and as a foreigner, and misused 
him whenever he felt inclined. Thus the system of peonage on the 
vessels created, or helped to create, the brutality which gave to the 
American vessels the name of “ bloodboats.” 

If American capital had not left the sea because of more profitable 
employment on shore, there is no doubt that this country would have 
been the first and worst offender in using the oriental and the negro. 
As it now is Great Britain is the worst offender. British seamen cave 
England her supremacy on the water, and now they are driven from 
the sea under the slave laws by Asiatics and Africans. The latter may 
be said to be plain savages, captured right out of the African woods 
Savages, from Asia and Africa and developed in our own cities, are 
more and more the men who carry the world’s seaborne commerce: 

There is not one nation, unless it be Germany, that can reman its 
navy with men accustomed to the sea Let the nations permit the 
trend to go on, and it will not be a very long time before the white 
race loses its power over the sea, and the Aryan ceases to be at all 
a seaman. 

And yet seaman’s work is man’s work Of course, the seaman does 
much that he calls woman’s work, but that is only an incident in his 
real life. Take the real seamen out of any vessel and she will be as 
helpless as a whale in shoal water. Take away the men trained on sail 
ing vessels from among the officers and the insurance premium will 
shortly go up from 4 to 5 per cent above the present point. 

This, however, is of little moment to those for whom these words are 
written. There are yet a very large number of skilled, capable, self 


+) ‘ ) 
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respecting men ne the sea for a living, partly because 
in it and can see no good way of getting out, partly because they like th 


life for what it might be and for what it partly yet is Let those men 
take courage and come together. The sea can be made fit for the kind 
of men who onee sailed on it. Seamen may be made freemen It was 
the law that took freedom away ; the law can give it back 

With freedom to exercise self-help and mutual aid, the men will know 
how to compel, not only human conditions, but sufficient wages to liv 
as men, sufficient to have a home of his own in place of the | 
warehouse now miscalled Sailors’ Home; a wife in one port, instead of, 
as is sneeringly said, a “ wife in every port.” 

Let those who believe and have the courage of their faith get together, 
determine to work to this end, and we shall find men on shore willing 
and able to help us strike the shackles off The Lakes are fighting to 
keep the shackles off; let us help them by furnishing them the bit of 
bread that they must have. Remember, the employer can send among 
us men to sow distrust, selfishness, and cowardice When men say this 
or that can not be done, ask yourself “Is this man only a fool and a 


coward or is he paid?” 
Other phases of this subject will be dealt with in another article 


REMEDIES THAT Have FAILep 
In dealing with the situation which I tried to describe in the Journal! 
last week, with the view of finding some real remedy, I shall fi try 
to analyze the proposed remedies that have been tried in the past 
Then I shall try to analyze some remedies now proposed by many well- 


meaning persors. 
DESERTION 
To “run away” has been tried. To run is nothing but leaving 
one vessel—at the risk of imprisonment in another, from which 
the man may be taken by the State and again placed on board the vessel 


away 


to go 


from which he deserted. This did some good for a time, but the 
defenseless condition of the seaman and the penalty for hiding him 
made it easy to turn this method against the seaman, and, as we know, 


this was done. To run away could not be, and is not a remedy. 
TO GET SICK. 
This device has been used to some extent. Men have eaten soap and 
other poisons so as to get sick and get rid of the vessel on which they 


sailed. They have claimed to have rheumatism, but in most cases the 
doctor has detected the shamming and discharge has been refused I 
have personally known men to go on shore to get sick in order to get 
rid of the vessel and get their papers with them. Actual or pretended 
sickness was no remedy. 

GOING TO COURT. 

Men have gone to court and complained of bad tr nent. The testi 
mony given was absolutely true, but the court presumed that the men 
were lying in order to get out of the vessel. The status f the men so 
tainted their testimony that the court, sitting in admiralty and having 
by that reason discretionary power, assumed that the men were lying 


and so “ going to court” med 


COMPEINING 


has proved no r¢ 


WITH LONGSHOREMEN 


A belief gradually grew up among the seamen that if they could make 
some combination with the longshoremen it would then be possible to 
so delay the vessels that the owners would redress. Long 


giie some 



















































































































shoremen | » organized to load and discharge all vessels; their interest 
lay in gett t imen out of the vessels when in port, in order that 
they._the longshoremen—might be employed. ‘The stevedore wanted 
the crew out in order that they might not be used to lower his prices. 
‘body it was first necessary that the sea- 


ymbine with ar 


organized in some fashion. When the question of 
combining with the longshoremen came up in earnest the latter in- 
sisted upon the seamen leaving the vessels in port, or at least refusing 


to handle ca This meant less work for the seamen; it meant em- 


ployment becoming still less steady and the earnings still less. But 
the seaman was willing to try. He did try and found that he was like 
the dwarf in the fable, receiving all the wounds and the giant receiv- 
ing all the profits. 

The longshoreman had promised that he would not move the vessel in 
port or do anything except handle the cargo. But there is a peculiarity 
about human nature which permits man to persuade himself that what 
is in his own interest is the right thing. The longshoreman was very 


naturally unwilling to risk his job by refusing to do such slight, and to 
him unimportant, things as moving the vessel and making her ready for 





sea Then he had often been a seaman before he became a longshore- 
man; he had left the sea to better himself; he had married and stood to 
lose ni things, so he could see no good reason why he should sacrifice 
his prospects for the seamen. He was getting from $4 to $6 per day 
and the seaman $15 to $20 per month. If the seamen became strong 
they would insist upon better wages, and this might have to come out 






of the longshoremen’'s wages, or it would increase the total cost of labor. 
To the latter the owners would object, and so the increase of the sea 
men’s wages either involved a strike or the reduction in the longshore- 
men's wages. 

I am well 


that this 


aware recognizes the existence of the now ex- 
ploded theory of the “wage fund’; but such was and is the men's 
reasoning, and so we must deal with things as they are in the minds of 
men, not as we would like them to be. A combination with the long- 
shoremen was difficult for the further reason that the seamen’s wages 
under the law may be paid to the longshoreman or anybody else for 
doing whatever work the seaman refuses to do. It seems plain that 
while the seaman is under compulsion to labor to fulfill the contract 
made, alliance with longshoremen is no remedy. 


NOTHING FROM, NOTHING TO, A SCAB. 
This is the panacea presented to us from every soap box on the street 


in these latter days. Let us see how this would work. The steamer 
Bear is the dock taking in cargo. ae comes a delivery wagon 
with some stuff that is to go in the vessel. The driver is asked for his 
card: he has none, and, according to this much-lauded doctrine, the 
longshoremen should quit in preference to accepting the stuff. Assum 
ing that the longshoremen do quit and the seamen are ordered to take 
in the stuff, and they also refuse, then, while the longshoremen get 
what money they have earned, the seaman’s money—money already 
earned—is under the law taken to pay the scab who does the work. 
Who is burt? Not the owner; he is losing nothing. Not the long- 
shoreman; he has lost nothing. The seaman has lost his job, a small 
thing, but he has also lost the money for which he had been working. 


Let us take this same thing into a steam schooner and see how it will 
work. Sailors refuse to accept lumber from nonunion men; sailors are 
disch: 








ged. Seabs are obtained and the vessel proceeds to San Francisco 
or San Pedro; there the longshoremen refuse to handle the cargo; they 
are locked out, as they were in 1906. Secabs are obtained and they dis- 
charge the vessel. Not only that vessel, but all the vessels in port; just 
as in 1906. Union sailors can not go in any of the vessels. Net results: 
Scab longshoremen and scab sailors at work. The friendly owners, who 
wish to live in peace and pay going wages, are driven into alliance with 
unfriendly owners. Who has been hurt? Not the scabs, nor the unfair 
owners; all these have been benefited. The only persons hurt are the 


union seamen and the fair shipowners. 
getting the union men to quit work. The scabs and the unfair owners 
have called a strike of the union men against the fair owners. Could 
stupidity or cunning Invent a more silly or a more clever and effective 


A few scabs have succeeded in 


means of defeating the union men and hurting the employer who wishes 
to be fair to labor? 

But more than this. If the senmen are under the law of imprison- 
ment they will be arrested and either sent to prison or put back on 


board the vessel where they quit work. 

This much-praised and much-agitated remedy, this panacea, reminds 
me of the noise that the cats make in the back yard in the night. The 
noise is great and ft disturbs your peace; it means something—it means 
more cats, not less. So this policy means more scabs, not less. Plainly 
it is not a remedy. 


TO JOIN THE “I. W. W.” 


liere we have another of the remedies which, if applied, would, ac- 
cording to the orator on the soap box, settle all our difficulties. “All 
come together in one great union and strike against the employer at all 
places at the same time.’ Plainly, it would be very difficult to arrange 
this effectively under a democratic system of unicn government. This 
difficulty is recognized by the promoters, and so they meet it by abolish- 
ing democratic government in the unions. They organize the trades or 
callings that come in direct touch with or which overlap each other 
into one group. Wach union in the group is represented by a certain 
number of delegates on what is called the “executive board,” and in 
this delegated body is lodged all power. It may determine the wages, 
the hours of labor, the Ft rules. It may order strikes and then order 
the men back to work—if they can get back. It may order men to pay 
any assessment that it shall think neeessary or wise. 

We are asked to voluntarily give more power to this board than is 
now possessed by the employers. Of course, this power is to be used 
for the good of all. No doubt it is the intention so to use it. Let us 
assume that it is done in perfect good faith. Where will this land the 
seamen? Being a comparatively small body, we would have but little 
weight in the councils. We would have to obey orders. The members 
of the board, being desirous of doing the best possible for the great 
majority, and having no knowledge of the status of the seaman, neither 
knowing nor caring how the order would affect the seaman, he would be 
ordered to quit his vessel to enforce rules laid down to assist others. 
In the coesting trade here in this country he would lose his money— 
that is, the money for which he had worked. But where he is under 
the status of the peon he would be arrested and either sent to prison or 
back on board’ the vessel which he left under orders from the “ execu- 
tive board.’ Again the seaman is the dwarf of the fable in alliance 
with the giant. Again he gets all the wounds and none of the spoils 
of victory. Plainly, whatever might be the possibilities under other 
and freer conditions—and I most emphatically deny that it could be a 
remedy even then—under existing conditions, with their servitude, it 
can not be and is not a remedy. : 





| would be a remedy. 
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RELIGION, CHRISTIANITY. 


“Be good and you will be happy.” Yes, happy, because more tole; 
of injustice and wrong as inflicted upon oneself; but if truly Christi», 
less tolerant of injustice and wrong as inflicted upon others. Pro; ms 
against wrong because wrong, intolerant of it because of its eyi|_ z 
cause of the denial of omy and equal freedom. This sentime; 
however, is no remedy in itself. It may lead to remedies, but is on|y 
preparatory thereto. Real Christianity was always intolerant of eijt)«- 
slavery, peonage, or contract servitude. Of and by itself it is no remedy 
QUITTING THE SEA. : 


There is a remedy only for the individual who quits. He ceases ; 

a seaman, and that is all. The larger the number of those men who feo) 

the wrong and quit the larger the number of hopeless and helpless re. 

maining and coming. Thus quitting may reduce the standard of man}; 

ness of the men of the sea, and the nation in which this takes ; 

will lose its sea power as it loses its seamen. But to the seamen quit 

ting is an injury, not a remedy. ; 
TAKE CARE OF THE INEFFICIENT. 

This is no remedy, because all the worms that have fed and are feed 
ing upon the seamen get inside of the protective ring and eat \ 
reducing the strength of what they feed upon until all the men are 4; 
the same level. There never was any law passed by the so-called human! 
tarians to protect the seamen from being robbed that was not so d; 
that it operated in the interest of the crimping element. It » 
with the advance, so with the penalty for inducing men to deseri 
with the sailors’ homes. It has been so with the law permitting 
shipowner to employ inefficient men. It must be so with laws thai 


wn 


| not calculated to put the seamen on his own feet, making him res; 


sible to himself and his fellow men. 

Now, practically everything has been tried except to give the sea 
man himself a chance. Give him a chance to do right and feel that 
he is a man. Give to him the same chance that you give to others, and 
let him take the consequences of his own acts. 

I shall write one more article of this kind, trying to show what 
All these things have proven themselves to | 
worse than useless. They have not been, they are not, and they can 
not be real remedies. 

ANDREW FURUSETH. 


FREEDOM THE REMEDY. 
MEN’S DIFFERENT MOTIVES. 


Truly, man is fearfully and wonderfully made. In him are combined 
the highest and lowest, the bestand the worst characteristics—-seltishnes 
and self-abnegation, heroism and cowardice. These qualities exist in 
the same man at the same time. One thought, feeling, or faculty 
it what you like—is more active than another at a particular time. A 
seaman without the slightest hesitation dives into the ocean while t! 
vessel is going ct a good speed to save a drowning man, thinking noth 
ing about his own chances of drowning. We see the same man at 
another time do a selfish, mean thing, and we marvel at the « 
We ask, “Is this the same man?” Yes; he is the same man, but in 
another mood and governed by other thoughts. 

We see a shipowner give freely to some institution or to some nm 

erson; we see him protest against peonage or are: we find 

n sympathy with nearly all the aes ideas of his time, and yet 
absolutely opposed to any real change in the seamen’s condition 
this the same man? Yes, the very same, but dominated by a th 
a feeling, or a fear of an entirely different kind from those t 
uppermost in his better moods. 

“he struggle for life makes us callous when our own interesis 
stake; it is so with the poor; it is so with the rich or well-to-do; o: 
that in the latter case it is usually more so, not because 
nature any worse, but because he is usually stronger. He could not 
have become rich or wealthy if this were not so; he could not keep 
and add to his wealth if he were not under the present condition of 
stress and strife. s 

As said before, in an earlier article, man has a peculiar faculty 
persuading himself that what is to his own benefit can not be ny 
serious disadvantage to others. By virtue of this reasoning we tind 
men defending wrongs, denying that they are wrongs, because t 
beneficial, or because he thinks them beneficial, to him. The shipowne 
usually defends low wages and onerous conditions imposed | t 
seamen, because “it was always thus,” because “the seamen w ) 
work at all under other conditions,” because “changing it would 
destroy commerce,” because “it is better for the seamen,” becaus: 
altered at all they must be altered in all countries at once,” |x 
“the terrors of the law are needed in his case.” 

Any and all arguments except the really true one—selfish 
what may happen. Under the law he is king; he has all pow 
he owns the men working for him. What could be more natura 
that he should come to believe that such arrangements are 
Why should he not think himself trustworthy enough, wise 
to be intrusted with such power, and good enough to use it wis 
humanely? 





he is 


pe 


fi 


SELF-INTEREST BRIDLED. 


For the normal man to think otherwise would be to question his own 
capacity and integrity. Finally, he is after all only an agent of society 
at large in getting work done at the lowest possible price. The lowes 
possible wages means the lowest possible prices, so he thinks. Soclet 
at large, whose agent he really is, gets the benefit. Society agrees, '"' 
some real disturbance shows up the whole thing as a fallacy | 
leading to destruction. . ; 

For these and sundry other reasons humanity has come to (i ke 
self-interest and has bridled it, while a it as much latitude 
as seems wise, holding it to be one of the main forces work ng te 
progress, if not indeed the chief force. Thus men have learne: ° 

istrust kings and to bridle them, to distrust the clergy and br’ 
to distrust the aristocrac 
distrust the employer o 
for him. — 

The self-interest of one class is set off against the other class or s°” 
tion thereof in the hope that the struggle will bring out the goo’ | “m 
is hoped for. The self-interest of the master can not be trusted, 11° 
we try to offset it with the self-interest of his servants or his work 
Let us try this on the seaman. 


SHIPOWNERS’ SELF-INTEREST. 


We have seen that when any class of workers have become ee 
ciently free to quit their work individually their condition has take a 
an upward tendency, and when they could and did quit work o'r” 
ively this tendency became stronger. The self-interest of the emp'0: 


vat ts 


‘ 


t 


and bridle it, and now men are learnne ' 
labor and are engaged in finding br’ 
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enlisted; he stood to lose by the men quitting at times when such 
] ng off work was a great loss to him. He became interested in the 
; lition of his workers, in their feelings and mental! attitude; indeed, 
ently so to organize detective bureaus and send spies in among 
{ en to report to him, 
No such trouble exists for the shipowner. He owns his men when 
‘ they have signed the agreements or shipping articles. If they be- 
so dissatisfied as to run away, he only reports to the State offi- 
‘ _and the deserter is recaptured and delivered back to him. 
The shipowner must be placed in a position similar to other employ- 
P if the men may leave him at an inopportune moment, either indi- 
iv or collectively, he stands to lose. He will govern himself ac- 
cording. While he has the ownership of: the men, enforced by the 
State, he is safe from this loss and angiety, and being an ordinary man 
he troubles no further. 


SET THE PEON FREE. 
rhat is, abolish all penal punishment now enforced upon the seaman 
for any refusal to continue to labor while the vessel is in safety. 
Abolish the shipowner’s present right to have the seaman brought back 
io labor against his will. If the seaman returns, or if his refusal to 
return be only temporary, let the expenses of the substitute be taken 
from the seaman’s wages already earned or to be earned. This will 


vive all the security or guaranty that is or can be needed to prevent 
men from needlessly delaying work or vessels. 

rhis would at one stroke alter the seaman’s life for the better. The 
presumption that the seaman is lying in order to get out of the vessel 
ceases at once. His testimony will be weighed by the same tests as 
are applied to other men. Let me tell of a personal experience which 
illustrates the present condition. 


I came to New York in a German ship. I was sick and had to be 


sent to Long Island College Hospital for treatment. The doctor in 
charge asked me, “Is the ballast out?” Being answered affirmatively, 
he further asked, “Is she (the vessel) soon ready for sea?” Being 
told “ No,” he prescribed for me. On the next day I was delirious. 


The same questions were asked that same afternoon of a patient from 
a Norwegian vessel. The patient died next morning. ‘There could be 
no question that either of us was really sick, yet this doctor (may his 
shadow never gross less!) was impelled by our status to insult us by 
his questions. 

A's aman comes to the consul to complain of certain grievances. 
The consul, having in mind the seaman’s status, disregards his testi- 
mony, refuses to look seriously into the grievance, which thus remains 
unredressed. Laws are enacted dealing with food, working hours, and 
other matters. The master of the vessel disregards the law; the men 
go to the consul or to the court or to the superintendent of shipping; 
they complain, but they are not believed. ‘The official thinks they are 
just trying to get out of their contract. Nothing is done, and the law 
remains a dead letter. But let it be understood that they may quit 
whenever they think fit and the situation becomes at once different. 
So it will be seen that the beginning of all reform in the seaman’s life 
is, Set the peon free! 


ORGANIZATION. 

Only the free can organize into a trade-union. Bondmen may or- 
ganize, but only with a view of gaining freedom; that is, they may 
organize against the State. They may organize a revolution, and they 


may go into the field to gain freedom by the force of arms; they may 
go to the people to plead for it. They can not organize a trade-union, 
because they are not in possession of the trade-union weapon, namely, 
the power to throw the employers’ business out of order by refusing to 
continue to labor. Having obtained this power, the men can then 
organize effectively on trade-union lines. They can, being freemen, go 
to the employer and ask for a redress of grievances, and if refused they 
may cease to labor. 

Other workers, being equally free, may be urged to refuse to lanor 
for this particular employer until he shall be willing to redress the 


grievances en me of. The employer's business usually demands 
that the work be not too long suspended, and he at last listens. tte 
meets representatives from the men, and industrial democracy has be- 


gun; it is a fact, potentially if not practically. Struggles to come are 
many and severe before industry can adjust itself to new conditions, 
but the beginning is made. With it has come hope, and with that self- 
respect 

When the disciples of the Nazarene were worried about food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter and came to Him for advice, He told them to cease to 
worry about those things and to “ seek first the Kingdom of Heaven” 





and all other things would follow. If we apply ordinary analysis to 
this answer, we shall find that its meaning is simple. There being 
universal fatherhood, a universal brotherhood follows of itself as a 
logical necessity. All being equal before the Father, this then must 
be the kingdom. No masters, no peons, no bondmen—all freemen ! 
Seek ye first freedom, and all else shall be added—that is, all else 
must follow. Mind you, not simply freedom—freedom to slay freedom, 


fr 


edom to perfect freedom through organization. 

re, then, I believe, we have the remedy. ‘To obtain this we must, 
er, be prepared to do and to be patient. We must, to obtain this 
¢ willing and ready to prove to the people that we are in deadly 


earnest - seeking and wishing freedom, the highest of God's gifts to 
nen The 





a people may not believe us simply upon our own say-so. 
hey have never believed others until they proved their earnestness by 
their willingness to suffer or to die. They may ask this test of us, the 
seamen. If so, let us be willing and ready to give the proofs by oppos- 
ing this law of man which makes us less than men. Let us be willing 
ind ready to refuse to abide by these contracts over which we have no 
ra ch we did not participate in making, and which we must ac- 
, starve, 

n the hour is there let us cast them to the winds and accept the 
Prison or whatever else may be our portion. Thus we shall prove that 
we wish freedom, that we ought to receive it. Then the people will 
listen and will give it to us. 
bur gt minor remedies are possible when the main remedy is attained, 
‘UC of these in another article. 

SEAMEN AND SAFETY AT SEA. 
ABOLISH IMPRISONMENT AND ALLOTMENT. 
a Tn iy last article I suggested that there are other subsidiary reme- 
aoe which are good when the main thing has been settled. When the 
aman has been given the ownership of his own body, the chance to 
Seineeie one body for food and shelter must pass away; that is, advance 
ome = allotment to “ original creditor,” imprisonment for desertion, 
,_Uetention, and bringing back to the vessel must pass away. 
to } made seaman will be placed upon his own feet, made responsible 


and if he can not carry the responsibility he must suffer 


ihe penalty—just like men on shore. 





| 
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The imprisonment fer desertion made the advance 


secure, the sen 
man's body was mortgaged, the security was in the vessel's keeping. 
When advance is paid the State acts as a guarantor by arresting, keep 
ing in detention, and delivering back to the mortgagee the pledge given 


The seaman is held in the boarding house by the law, which gives his 


clothing as a pledge. The man has some papers, letters from relatives 
or other things which he is not willing to lose rhe boarding master 
keeps the clothing until the man is delivered to the vessel, then the 
vessel keeps him with the assistance of the State. If men are scarce, 


the boarding master picks up all the hard ups who come along, keeps 


them for a few days, and then sells them to the vessel for the advance. 

Is the man a seaman? No; probably not; but that does not matter; 
there will be some seamen on the vessel and they will have to do the 
work for the hard up. ‘The vessel carries passengers? Well, what of 
that? Vessels are not wrecked every trip; it is hoped that she is not 
going to get into trouble on this particular trip, and. besides, the board 
ing master is not on the vessel, neither is the owner: and you all know 
that oldest of old legal fictions—-the “ acts of God." The vessel is not 
responsible for any “act of God.” 


When you get thinking it over, God is made responsible for a great 
many things, and being exempt from being called into court to give 
explanations He is the safest one to blame You will thus see that 
the advance must go both for the sake of the seaman and the pas 
senger., 

Other things will follow. As it now is, there is no knowing how 
many actual seamen will be found among a crew, say, of 16 men. 
There may be any number from 2 to 16, or there may be none at all 
The vessel gets to sea; work must be done: those who can do it must 
do it. Hence the men, by working for their own and the passengers 
lives, may succeed in bringing the vessel safely into port. Having 
been done once, it can be done again, and the men have established 
their numbers and their skill as the number and skill needed 

Thus men are driven until haif insane with work Abolish the ad- 


vance or allotment to “ original creditor ’’ and you improve the condl- 
tion of the seamen and increase the chances of safety at 


sea. 


HOW SHIPS ARE MANNED. 

“Safety at sea!” What a lot of rot has been written and spoken on 
this subject! Safety at sea is promoted, first, by a good vessel, staunch 
and well found; secondly, by good boats and enough of them; thirdly, 
by a crew sufficient in number and skill to handle the vessel while 
she is afloat, to lower, man, and handle the boates when the vessel must 
be abandoned. The boats must be properly equipped; but, above all, 
there must be sufficient number of men, and they must be of sufticient 
skill to be able to lower the boats in a seaway and to handle them 





| when in the water. 


Now, let me intrust you with a very deep secret. There is not sail 
ing to-day on any ocean any passenger vessel carrying the number of 
boats needed to take care of the passengers and crew, nor a sufficient 
number of skilled men to handle those boats which are carried If 
there were, the seamen's condition would be much better than it now 
is. There would be men enough on board to do the work without over 
work; proper watches would be kept; there would always be a proper 
lookout, and when the vessel got near land or into water not properly 
charted there could be and there would be some man keeping the lead 
going. 


Men would not be kept four or six hours at the wheel; the vessel 
would be kept better on her course, and stecring close inshore to be 
out of the heavy sea would not be as dangerous as it now is. You 
will see from this that improved conditions for the seamen mean 
increased safety for passengers and freight, increased safety for all 
at sea. 

The average shipowner knows this, but he must keep up with the 
procession: he must carry passengers as cheaply as the other fellow; 
he must compete with the railroad or he must go out of the business 
If vessels are lost, the insurance—that is, the public—pays the loss if 
passengers are lost, that’s very bad; but there is God to be blamed 


If seamen are lost, why, there are plenty more idle men to be had on 
shore; they cost nothing, not even in the training; because they need 
no training, no skill being required by law. 

As to the passengers, are they satisfied with these conditions? The 


passengers do not know; they are told a lot of rot about bulkheads, 
water-tight compaftments, vessels so built that they will not sink ot 
burn. Of course, we seamen know this to be the veriest nonsense 
But the passenger reads this in the papers, or reads something that 
looks like it, and being a fatalistic optimist and wishing that this may 
be so, he promptly believes it. Besides, the passenger is busy: he o 


she has other things to think about when on shore, and when the tim 


comes to go on a voyage he or she, if they think at all, knows very 
well that they must take such vessels as there are or none at all 
And then the cabins and the staterooms sare well fitted: the dining 
room, the social hall, are veritable dreams of luxury and comfort, and 


surely when so much is expended on comfort and convenience the owne: 
must be presumed to have taken equally good care that rather im 
portant matter—safety. 


of 


APPEARANCES ARE 
the 


DECEPTIVE. 


Now, let me to that a 





say passenger well-fitted-up stateroom, 
although very nice, does not prove that the vessel is properly fitted up 
elsewhere. Go and look into the forecastle, or, rather, do not; just 
ask to be shown into the forecastle You may be sure that y will 
not be shown into that place. You will be told that the forecastl 
the men’s place and that “ nobody is permitted to see that.” As a 
certain man says in his ad., “ there is a reason.” 

Now, Mr. or Mrs. Passenger, let me tell you one more secret Ves 
sels that can not sink and will not burn have not yet been built The 
art of shipbuilding has not reached that far as yet If you wish mor 
safety, you must insist upon a proper crew, sufficient in num ind 
skill. and they must have a forecastle from which they can get « 
quickly enough to be of use. 

This would increase your safety and also improve the men 
condition. 

How can this be done? Very simply. You must insist that ther 
shall be a standard of individual elactoncy provided for the crews; 
that at least 75 per cent of the deck crew, exclusive of licensed officers 
must be up to that standard before the vessel shall be permitted to 
ywroceed to sea. Insist that those men shall have a decent place to 
live, eat, and sleep in, and that it shall be so placed that they can all 
come on deck quickly when they are needed. . Thus you will improve 


safety at sea, you will help to save thousands of human lives and mil 


lions of dollars’ worth of property every year, and you will help the 
seamen, you will bring the American to sea You will have seamen 
for your Navy for the protection of your coasts and your foreign 


possessions. 
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PROVISIONS OF SEAMEN’S BILL. 


Hion. Wittram B. Witson, M. C., of Pennsylvania, has introduced a 


bill (Hf. R. 11372). This bill will, when enacted, do more to promote 
the ifety of life and property at sea than has ever been done in all 
the history of this country. It provides: Watch and watch at sea, 
dividing the crew on deck into two watches and the engine-room crew 
into three watches, to be on duty alternately while the ship is at sea; 
a standard of individual efficiency, 75 per cent of the deck crew to have 
had at least three years’ experience on deck at sea or on the Great 
Lakes; forecastles in which there will be room enough to live and op- 
portunities for cleanliness and decency; a right in the crew, exclusive 
of the officers (who by themselves will have the same right), to call 
a survey on the vessel if they come to the conclusion that she is not 
seaworthy; prohibition of towing a long string of barges that in bad 
weather break loose from the vessel towing them or cut away to 
save the vessel doing the towing, leaving the men on the barges to perish 
like rats in a trap when put into a pail of water; but, before and be- 
yond all, this bill abolishes the involuntary servitude now imposed upon 
the seamen in American vessels in foreign ports and upon foreign sea- 
men in American ports It will also abolish the crimping system by 
abolishing the advance or allotment to “ original creditor.” 

You think, perhaps, that there is no more fugitive-slave law in force 
in these United States since Appomattox. You are wrong if you think 
so. Under the treaties with foreign nations this country hunts down 
and delivers to his owners any seaman who runs away from his master 
if the master thinks it worth while to set the machinery in motion by 
making a formal report that his seaman (slave) has run away. 

I shall try in some future articles to take up this bill and deal sepa- 
rately with each important feature thereof You will then see more 


particularly what are the lesser remedies. I may say in conclusion 
that the mission of this organization is not only to make the seaman’s 
condition better, but to make the seaman better and to make him free— 
as free as you are, my dear Mr. Passenger, and that in doing this it 
will again bring the American to sea and immeasurably increase the 
safety of life and property at sea. Will you help us by giving to us 
your good will and to these questions some little attention? 


In CASE OF SHIPWRECK. 
WATCH AND WATCH. 

In my last article I promised to deal separately with the more im- 
portant features of the seamen’s bill. Given a aut vessel, proper boats, 
proper davits to lower those boats, and skilled men to handle both vessel 
and boats, there is nothing more important than watch and watch. 

Watch and watch, in the language of seamen, means that the crew 
are divided into two equal parts, speaking of the deck crew, and into 
three equal parts, speaking of the engine-room crew. ‘The watches are, 
on deck or in the engine-room, on duty alternately. They steer, keep 
lookout, keep the lead going, and do such other things as are needed 
for the safety of the vessel. They keep everything clean and in order. 
The main point, however, is that they are there to keep things safe. 
‘The Arab is said to have a maxim that “ Nobody meets a friend in the 
desert.”” It is equaily true that “ No vessel meets a friend on the 
ocean.” 

COLLISIONS. 

There is no telling when you may meet a vessel, day or night, and 
these meetings are full of danger, because they may mean collisions. 
No matter how careful the officers and men of one vessel may be, the 
other vessel! may have men who are careless, undisciplined, or tired out 
by work and lack of sleep until they fail from sheer exhaustion. Be 
it remembered that it takes two to avold a collision. 

That there is no place safe from this danger was very forcibly 
brought home to the writer in the Indian Ocean. We had no expecta- 
tion of meeting vessels where we were; but we did, and if our crew 
had been as careless or exhausted as were the crew of the other vessel 
there would have been sundry new faces in heaven and two missing 
vessels upon which, with their cargoes, to pay insurance. 

Speaking of being exhausted, let me explain the routine of the sys- 
tem known as watch and watch. We will take the deck crew. Each 
watch is on deck four hours at a time: This means about three hours’ 
sleep at a time, and three and one-half hours at most, except in the 
watch from 4 p. m. to 8 p. m. This watch is divided into two parts, 
so that the watches will swing, and the watch that was on duty from 
8 p. m. to midnight on one night will be off duty at that time during 
the next night. Should there be no extra work to keep the watch on 
deck on duty—that is, when the men ought to be off duty and at rest— 
the men will usually get sufficient rest and sleep to be attentive while 
on duty. 

But many things arise to deprive men of their regular rest. Fre- 
quently there is work that demands the full strength of the crew. Then 
the men off duty—-the watch below—are cailed out, and they may be 
engaged in the most exhausting labor while they should be at rest. The 
next four hours it is again their turn to be on deck, and this makes 
12 hours of practically continuous duty. This may be repeated again 
after three or four hours’ rest. Thus the men are worn out; they are 
incapable of giving close attention either at the wheel or at the look- 
out. The vessel then becomes a positive danger to all vessels that 
she may meet. The system of watch and watch is, however, by all 
odds the safest, while it may not, safety left out of consideration, be 
the easiest for the men. 


KALASHI WATCHES. 


There is growing up a system, mostly in steamers, sometimes called 
Kalashi watches. This means that certain men are kept on the regular 
watch and watch, while the other members of the crew are what is 
called “day men.” The “day men” work all day and are supposed to 
sleep all night. Of course, if anything happens they are called out, and 
this is seldom considered on the next day, when they are kept at their 
work as if nothing had happened the night before. 

This, of course, is hard on the men, but in itself has very little to do 
with safety, except as explained later. Some vessels have brought it 
down to having only two men to steer and two to keep lookout. Others 
have four to steer and two to take lookout. This gives four or two 
hours at the wheel and four hours on the lookout. The British com- 
mission laid it down as a demonstrated proposition that no man can 
give the attention necessary to proper steering for more than two hours 
at a time. For the same reason no man is in a fit condition to keep 
lookout for more than two hours without rest. 

Right here let me say that there would never be Kalashi watches nor 
one man at the wheel or on the lookout for four hours at a time if there 
were not a system of insurance under which the people as a whole pay 
the losses instead of the losses being borne by those who own the 
vessels or cargoes, or if there were not a system of limited liability with 
reference to passengers. 





The danger of the whole thing is so plain that it needs but to be + ld 
to be understood. One man stands four hours at the wheel: he 
comes too tired for oy oy steering ; the vessel gradually gets out of joy 

roper course, and she is sure to be working herself in toward the shore 
Vhen they are keeping close in, as they always do on this coast. ¢ 
out of the heavy sea, the danger is too plain. Again the lookont . 
is too sleepy or too inattentive, after more than two hours, to distinguish 
quickly enough between a cloud bank and the real thing—the shore. 

Vessels are kept close in to save coal and be more comfortable. ») 1 
that is right; but without a good lookout and an attentive helmsmijn + 
is dangerous. Then there is the failure to see another vessel in tinjo 
there is a collision, and life and property are lost. At such times ; 
Kalashi watch shows what it really is. One man at the wheel and o; 
man at the lookout, perhaps one more man on deck somewhere | 
men are in their bunks asleep when she hits the shore or the other ye 
sel. Every minute means more at this time than hours later. The », 
come on deck; they are sluggish with sleep; they come from the lic}; 
in the forecastle out into a different light or darkness on deck. It takes 
some time to come out; it takes more time to get accustomed to +). 
different light or darkness on deck; they can not act with the readiness 
and precision needed in such cases. The most important and valua 
time is lost, and so probably are a number of lives. If one-half of the 
crew were on deck at the time, they would go ahead and do what j 
needed and when the watch below comes up they are led by the men on 
deck. The work goes promptly forward, and the chances of res ! 
much greater. 

By the time the watch below is on deck, the boats are cast loose and 
ready to be put over the side, if such is the necessary action. But asid 
from that, the passengers come on deck and finding the men coo! and 
about their business, become themselves more cool and confident. ‘There 
is order, action, confidence, and therefore a much improved chance of 
getting out of the most desperate scrape. 

With but the lookout, the helmsman, and the officer on deck when the 


trouble begins, there is a scurry to get the men out. The master is 
shouting orders that are not obeyed; because there is nobody to oly 
them. The men come on deck stupid from sleep and the change of 


light. Some time passes before the proper work begins to move: there 
is excitement, which communicates itself to the passengers; who then 
try to seize the boats, and the result may be a free-for-all fight befor 
any real rescue work can be done. 

You may ask: If this be so, why are not vessels keeping watch-and 
watch? Because it means more men, more expense, and theref ess 
ability to compete. Many shipowners would gladly put the necessary 
men on their vessels and give orders for watch-and-watch; but the other 
fellow is not doing it. Our good shipowner must, like the other good 
business men, keep pace with the bad, or be crowded out. ‘This, again 
is the question of what to do with that seventh man, who compels a! 
the rest to come to his standard or go out of the business. In this cas: 
the action is simple. Make a law compelling all to come up to a definite 
standard, then give the seaman sufficient freedom and interest ‘ 
that the laws are given a chance. This is done in the steam)wat 
inspection laws, except that the man who knows what is wrong not 
given a chance to put the steamboat inspectors wise, and this chance ly 
never will have while he remains <2 in the vessel's keeping and sub- 
ject to the competition of all the idle men on shore, regardless of | 
total want of skill. . 

The question with the seaman is employment first; all other things 
afterwards. Of course, the vessels would have to carry a few nu 
men; because only one-half of the crew would be available for keeping 
the vessel clean, and everybody can see dirt, whereas only a few can see 
danger. 

The Kalashi watch tends to reduce the number of men, and thus tends 
in the direction of overwork, and therefore to make the men unfit to 
do their proper duty in emergencies. No vessel eons passengers 
ought to permitted to go to sea without having two skilled men, ex 
clusive of licensed officers, for each boat. It is well enough to tel! th 
landsman about the fire drill; seamen know that to be good for on 
thing only. The whole crew, sailors, firemen, cooks, stewards, and 
waiters learn their station and thereby go to the right boat when the 
emergency arises. But the fiction that they—the firemen, cooks, siew- 
ards, and waiters—can be depended upon to lower a boat into the water in 
a seaway, should be sent back to the story writer. It has no basis in 
fact, a should not be permitted to stand im the way as an excuse for 
not having a sufficient number of skilled men on the vessels. Of cours 
you may find some cook who can beat some sailor at handling a boat. so 
you may find some fireman who can do the same; but that is not their 
work and the usual run of them can not help themselves in a boat when 
in a seaway, not to speak of helping others. " 

With watch-and-watch and two sailors, exclusive of licensed off 
for each boat—one of the men for each boat on the watch at al! tir 
the boats would be in order and ready for use. They would be ready fo 
lowering by the time the rest of the crew and the passengers reaciied 
the deck. With sueh system, with boats enough to take care of a!! the 
people on the vessel and this understood, there would be less panic anc 
therefore less loss of life and property. mm - 

The seamen know the ethics of the sea and they are willing to ive up 
to them. But common sense and ordinary decency should recognize (hat 
the seaman, too, has a life to be saved, and we have a right to save 
the means of saving, not only the gomenerm. who always must be ou 
first care, but also ourselves. While we may not have wives and cl 
dren—very few, indeed, have as we do not earn enough money [0 
that—still we are sons or brothers, and often to the best of our ability 
somebody's only support. Let the seamen, too, be remembered. 


For Berrer FORECASTLES. 
QUARTERS FOR THE CREW. 


Sailors and firemen call it the “ foc’sle” ; cooks and waiters ca:! és 
“gloryhole.” The size of this room, according to United States 
must be 72 cubic feet and 12 square feet on the floor. The '*\ 
not say whether or not this space is exclusive of the space oc 
the bunks, but custom has apparently settled that the space © 
by the bunks—about 30 inches—is to be counted in the 6 by 6 

Seventy-two cubic feet is 6 feet long—long enough to lie é 
6 feet high—high enough to stand up in; and 2 feet wide— wide ¢ su 
to turn around in. Of course, if the man is very large this spac’ 
small for either of these purposes. Two bunks high is the usua 
but sometimes the bunks are three high, in which case there 
course, no space to sit up In the bunk. — 

How did it come that such small space was allotted to the re". 
First, it is an inheritance from olden time, when bunks were n°!" 
The present space is the same as that granted to each man in ™ ship 
sling his hammock on the berth deck of the old line-of-battle ether 
Secondly, space was and still is valuable for cargo purposes. nh 
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‘tween deck or on the main deck, the space may be put to better 
mere profitable) use than to give it. to the crew, in which to 
and sleep when off duty. 
nsideratien of profit centrols the lecation of the forecastle as 
We therefore tind the quarters of the crew located 
there would be nothing. That this may be in such 
make egress therefrom slow and difficult seems to have 
little consideration. To have the quarters of the crew, 
sailors’ quarters, so located that they will be able to 
quickly in case of any accident seems seldom to have 
he designer. If he had been as intent upon safety as upon 
and appearance, he would have Sapettedl the forecastle in 
made it so large as to make it possible to get the men 
the greatest possible <d. At present forecastles are so 
he men can not move quickly and are so located and have 
¢ entrance that only one man can get through at one time. 
"| thinking of the comfort of the crew, am I? No! not of the 
et True, a larger forecastle, with proper means ef entrance 
would be a great improvement for the crew But the crew 
save the passengers, and manifestly they can not do this 
can get out of the forecastle In time to be of use. Besides, 
have lives to save; they can not save others without first 
lves from the “ doghole”’ in which they are sleeping at 
the disaster. 
n nations that 
6 by 6 by 
messroom and 
We know 
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th maiter have made the 
feet. They give the crew a 
a bathroom with hot and cohki water, usvally 
of no reason why the United States should not 
\ merchant marine to be bnilt. 
nake the laws. so that the marine architects may 
signs and specifications. 

CLEANLINESS A NECESSITY. 
id sailing vessel there was not much dirt, and such as accu- 
QD ted from the cargo was cleaned up. While the forecastle was 
§ could be kept clean. At present the coal dust and soot from 
the smokestack is everywhere. The firemen come from their labor in 
the stokehole covered with dust, oil, etc. Oh, what a blessing if they 
could go under a shower and get cleaned off! 

of what it would mean to the man who has been working in 

the atmosphere of the fireroom te be able to clean himself with warm 

ter and seap and then go under the cold shower. Don't you think 
be a better man physically and morally if he could do this? 
I know what some will say—‘‘ They would not use these con- 

Granted that some would be careless from exhaustion or 
ns Che other men would compel him to clean himself before 
to the forecastle. Granted that some sailor would be careless, 
would happen to him; it always did in the past. Besides, 
what richt have you to calculate upon the worst among us? Why not 
think of the best and draw the ethers up to that standard? 
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You give us work to do at which we expend all the energy we have; 
y make it practically impessible to keep clean, and to keep our quar- 
ters in; you do your best to accustom us to dirt and filth and then 


t us to be morally clean and strong enough to resist all the 
ons which you put in our way. Finally you use us as a scape- 
{ over your own sins by telling the world that the city must 
ha red-light district because it is a seaport! 

l y pressed, you say, “ Why don’t they insist upon proper 
nts?” Because you have made the seaman a serf; you have 

im of all power to help himself to these improvements by 
wing the calling open te the social sewerage. And when these 


agreed to go in some vessel and have afterwards refused to 
so. vou have 





sent them to prison. You have arranged everything on 
and when you have got your cheap men and have found them 
ip hour ef need, you have complained, apparently unconscious 
that y yourselves were more to blame than the seamen. 
ry niy thing the real seaman could do—that is, quit the sea—h 
ig for so many years that if the United States were to locs 
people alone for men to man its merchant fleet it would 
s and rot “in its neglected brine,” as Justice Brown, 
States Supreme Court, said. ty insisting upon larger 
aced forecastles you would help the seaman. You would 
se the chances of being saved if you should happen to be a 
n some vessel that gets into collision either with another ves- 
th the shore. 
HEROISM EXPECTED OF “‘ HANDS.” 
thout any experience are hired and sandwiched in among the 
who are able to do the work and who have been to sea Jong enough 
of the ethics and traditions of the calling. The former 
rmitted to set the seaman’s wages and to determine his social 
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forecastle—a place too large for a coffin and not large 
grave. Finally, when the seaman, thus handicapped, fails 
) to the ancient and honorable standard, we see all the people 
ading the seaman with their contempt, because of his sup- 
vardice and inefficiency ! 
new vessel—a “ floating palace ’"— goes off the stocks much is 
“ this splendid ship and her equipment.” The palatial din- 
smoking room, and social hall are described over and 
but, as already mentioned in these articles, you will not be 
uarters intended for: the “hands.” Hands, mird you; the 
merely hands. The seamen are not supposed to have hearts 
until danger arises. Then they are supposed to become 
Carnegie hero medals all of a sudden. The man whom you 
‘diess of skill and solely because of his cheapness, whom you 
i e a serf, whom you have sent to live in dirt, where cleanli- 
nd decency are almost impossible 
n lor being—from this man you demand in the hour of danger 
, Jshest qualities known to the best of men, self-control, self-denial, 
: liness to give his life for others! 
ually makes the coward more craven. All your literature 
serf or slave as fearing death, while the free man looks it 
e face, the while doing what man can do to overcome it. 
n you give good clothes, good houses, and such honors as 
bestow, and you do this gladly. And there are none to com- 
» Decause it is right that this should be done. But with the sea- 
whom you demand so much, of whom you demand these very 
you are too mean or perhaps too thoughtless, because of his 
e him even the space that you provide for your poorest 
no hac namely, 120 eubic feet, in which to live, eat, and sleep, and 
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The to ae either himself or his quarters clean. 
l127o,  2men’s bill to amend these musty, moth-eaten laws (H. R. 
Vides», 2tteduced by Hon. Wittiam B. WiLson of Pennsylvania, pro- 
ane sood a forecastle for the seamen In vessels of the United States 


n by European nations. Don’t you think it ought to pass? 


os i 


Of course, this is one of the lesser remedies; but it is needed for the 
seamen and is of immense importance when you consider safety and 
especially if you wish Americans to seek the sea again. If the sea- 


man’s status be that of a freeman; if he be given reasonable quarters, 
reasonable food, and reasonable hours of labor, he will attend to all the 


rest himself. And you will have seamen. 


UNSKILLED SAlILor 

DANGER TO 

The “ Commission on Safety of Life at 
Roosevelt on May 12, 1908, failed to ri 
the subject of manning foreign-going ves 
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t any re meni 











We represent that the general law should be s¢ nded as to pre- 
vent the undermanning of vessels, and that, as ne ssarily in tal 
to such prevention, a standard of skill should be established im the case 
of seamen concerned. 

If this shall not be done now, when your attention has |! 1 so 
forcibly called to the at present inadequate law, it 1 ike tl ror 
of another Slocum disaster to get the law into such s e as will give 
guaranty to the traveling public. 

No seaman free to express his real opinion will for one moment hesi- 
tate to urge the necessity of the amendmen hereinaft St ested No 
opposition can or will come to you except from parties financially in- 
terested, and that they have failed to furnish efficient men in the past 
should entitle their opinions to but little consideration in a matter of 
whether they should be permitted to save perhaps $100 or $200 a 
month at the risk of hundreds of lives. 

Life-saving appliamces are good; but men to handle them are above 
all things needed, and unless the law so compels, ex ence has demon- 
strated that vessels will be both inefficiently and insufficiently manned. 

Under the law as now construed the owner of a passenger steamer 
may get his men regardless of any previous experience which they may 
or may not have had, regardless of whether they understand the lan- 
guage spoken by the officers or not Under the law we suggest that 
it be amended the owners would still have the world to draw from, but 
would be held down to a reasonable standard of individual skill. 
Skilled seamen are becoming more and more difficult to obtain, and it 
was no doubt this fact which caused Mr. Grosvengr to say in one of 


his reports: 

“And we could not man with efficient sailors one-half of the 
ships, cruisers, torpedo boats, etc., of our splendid Navy.” 

The same knowledge, no doubt, caused the marine commission to 
recommend to the “ proper committees of the Senate and the Ho of 
Representatives a friendly consideration- of a standard of individual 
efficiency.”” In what vessels is this to begin if not in passenger ves- 
sels, where the first consideration is, or shouid be, the safety of the 
traveling public? 


battle- 


ise 


PRESENT LAW QUOTED. 

We quote the law as it now stands and a few instances of the way it 
has worked, and beg of you most earnestly to consider whether this 
opportunity should permitted to pass by without amending the 
law as to give to the passengers the security which comes from efficient 
men and to the seaman this moiety of improvement in his condition. 
Gur recommendations are those of the British commission on the man- 
ning of vessels, and are given in the closing of this letter 

Section 4463 of the Revised Statutes of the United States provides 
that : 


be so 


“No steamer carrying passengers shall depart from any port unless 
she shall have in her service a full complement of licensed officers and 
full crew, sufficient at all times to manage the vessel, including the 

| proper number of watchmen.” 

The defect of this section is that it does not give either a specific 


number of men or set any individual standard of efficiency 
On April 2, 1908, Congress passed an act which authorized the boards 


of inspectors of hull and boilers to determine the number, but which 
| left the question of skill—-the more important question—as it w 
Regardiess of the number of persons composing her crew, a vessel 


, to compel the seamen to do their work for them, to live in this | 


oveT | 


this man whom you think of | 


which has not enough skilled men to manage her in ordinary conditio 








is 
of weather and sea without calling the lookout or the watch below is 
| undermanned. 

Undermanning imposes on skilled seamen inordinate toil, and en- 
dangers life and property, not only in the case of the vessel under- 
manned, but in the case of other vessels. 

“An ‘ able seamen,’ properly so-called,” as Mr. Frank Bullen observes, 
| “is a skilled mechanic with great abilities..—-Bullen’s Men of the 
Merchant Service, p. 256. 

“On sailing vessels his place in calm or storm never can be ad 
equately filled by the unskilled, however numerous, nor in steamships 
in emergencies.”’—Bullen’s Men of the Merchant Service, chap. 2S 

In other words, numerical strength of crew does not necessarily yield 
the totality of skill essential to safe navigation or reasonable distri- 
bution of the burden of toil incident to a voyage 

And when, to transpose the statement of a British expert, tl in- 
competency of individuals is accentuated by the inadequacy of im- 
bers, sea life may be only a struggle against death and may! an 
unsuccessful struggle, with all implied by that in its bearing on |! of 
vessels. 

Indeed, overwork through undermanning is not only essential to 
making land, but fixes new standards urging all seamen and al hips 
toward greater toil and graver peril. ty worki: for their liv : 
| says the committee appointed in 1894 by the Briti Board of Trade to 
| investigate concerning manning in commenting on seamen handling an 
| undermanned vessel, “ They may succeed in reaching their desti mn, 
|} and thus they will have established their number as a proper crew fora 
vessel unti! further reduction is made.”——Report to the board of trade, 
June 4, 1896, p. 15. 

WRECK OF THE “ RIO DE JANEIRO.” 

How undermanning operates to promote loss of life and property is 
illustrated by the cases of the Rio de Janciro, the Clallam, t! um, 
and the Glen Jsland. 

We quote from the opinion of the United States Court of Appeals f 
the Ninth District, In re City of Rio de Janeiro, as to the first of i 
cases : 

“The steamship Rio de Janeiro, whose home port w incisco, 
on entgring the bay of San Francisco on the 22d day « ry, 1901, 





on one of her return trips from Hongkong and intermediate ports, 
struck a reef of rocks near the Golden Gate, and, within 20 minutes, 
sank beneath the waters, carrying down a large num of passengers 


and crew, and all her cargo.” * * * 

“The record shows that the disaster occurred about half-past 5 in 
the morning. * * * ‘The fog was so dense that the day afforded no 
light. It was very dark, but the water was smooth, and there was but 
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little, if any, list to the ship as she sank. * * * She carried 211 
persons and 11 lifeboats, 3 of which were swung by davits from the 
sides of the ship, and 8 of which were on skids on the roofs of the deck 
houses. Their equipm@nt and the apparatus for launching them was 
good The evidence is that under such conditions five minutes was 


ample time for the lowering of the boats. It further shows thet there 
was no panic among the passengers or crew; that the passengers be- 
haved well, and that the captain, immediately upon the ship striking 
the rocks, sounded the alarm and called the crew to the boats. Each of 


the boats was commanded by a white officer and manned by a part 
of the Chinese crew. Yet but 3 of the 11 boats were lowered into the 
water, one of which (the aft-quarter boat, No. 10) was lowered by 


Officer Coghlan and the ship carpenter, and but 3 of the hundred and 
odd passengers that the ship carried were taken into any boat.” 
* * S . 7 ~ * 
“The case shows that the City of Rio de Janeiro left the port of 
Ilonolulu on the voyage under consideration with a crew of 84 China- 
men, officered by white men. The officers could not speak the language 


of the Chinese, and but two of the latter—the boatswain and chief 
fireman—could understand that of the officers. Consequently the orders 
of the officers had to be communicated either through the boatswain 


or chief fireman, or by signs and signals. So far as appears, that seems 
to have worked well enough on the voyage in question, until the ship 
came to grief and there arose the vecessity for quick and energetic 
action in the darkness. In that emergency the crew was wholly inef- 
ficient and incompetent, as the sad results proved. The boats were in 
separate places on the ship; the sailors could not understand the lan- 
guage in which the orders of the officers in command of the respective 
boats had to be given; it was too dark for them to see signs (if signs 
could have been intelligibly given), and only one of the two Chinese 
who spoke English appears to have known anything about the lowering 
of a boat; and there had been no drill of the crew in the matter of 
lowering them. Under such circumstances it is not surprising that 
but three of the boats were lowered, one of which was successfully 
launched by the efforts of Officer Coghlan and the ship's carpenter, 
another of which was swamped by one of the Chinese crew letting the 
afterfail down with a run, and the third of which was lowered so 
slowly that it was swamped as the ship went down.” 

The disaster thus described illustrates one sort of undermanning; 
where a vessel having a sufficient number of seamen, and perhaps even 
an adequate totality of skill if it were available in all emergencies, is 
nevertheless unsafe at sea, is nevertheless undermanned, because in- 
ability of her seamen to understand orders makes them wholly or in 
part unavailable in hours of peril. 

“We have no hesitation in holding,” said the court of appeals in 
the case of the Rio de Janeiro (and the decision in that action was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of the United States in a recently ren 
dered opinion), “ that the ship was insufficiently manned, for the rea- 
son that the sailors were unable to understand and execute the orders 
made imperative by the exigency that unhappily arose and resulted so 
disastrously to life, as well as to property.’ (Opinion filed May 9, 
1904.) 

WRECK OF THE “ CLALLAM.” 


The steamship Clallam foundered in the Straits of Juan de Fuca on 
January 8, 1904, with a loss of 50 lives. She was a vessel ordinarily 
plying the waters of Puget Sound, and her crew was made up of the 
number of men usually carried by a vessel of her class and tonnage, but 


they were nor skilled. She became unmanageable while a heavy sea 
was running, and slowly filled. She was sufficiently equipped with 
boats, and there was an abundance of time between the obviousness of 


the foundering and the actual sinking to have permitted the lowering 
of boats and the saving of all the lives aboard. Want of skill among 
the seamen caused the loss of life. 

The case illustrates that kind of undermanning consisting in lack of 
skill in the aggregate, without lack of numbers, all of the skill pos- 
sessed being available. 

BURNING OF THE “GENERAL SLOCUM.” 


The details of the disaster to the General Slocum need not here be re- 
cited; but attention is directed to this quotation from the report of the 
United States Commission of Investigation thereon : 

‘The mate, in distinct violation of the law, and contrary to the 
requirements of the vessel's certificate, was not a licensed officer. The 
services rendered by the mate and deck hands in fighting the fire were 
not what they should have been, and in controlling and aiding the pas- 
sengers the mate and crew gave little assistance. This was chiefly due 
to the personnel of the crew, which, from evidence adduced and from 
the example of the crew that appeared before the commission, was ob- 
viously of a low grade as to efficiency. And the condition of this ex- 
cursion traffic generally is such that this was naturally the case. This 
traflic has a season of about four months only, and the employment is 
therefore not a regular one. ‘The deck hands are apparently picked up 
with very little consideration as to the knowledge of their duties, have 
very little discipline, change from year to year (only one_of the Slocum’s 
deck hands having been on the vessel before this year), and are unfitted 
to meet any such emergency as was presented by the disaster to the 
General Slocum, or to properly take care of such peculiarly dangerous 
traffic as that on excursion boats. 

“'The inefficiency and poor quality of the deck crew of this vessel, 
doubtless typical of the majority of the crews of excursion steamers, 
is one of the essential facts that caused the loss of so many lives.” 
(Report of the U. S. Commission of Investigation upon the disaster of 
the steamer General Slocum, p. 24.) : 

The Slocum tragedy, with its loss of 955 out of 1,358 passengers, 
against a loss of only 2 out of a crew of 30, affords a striking example 
of that kind of undermanning where “the incompetency of individuals 
is accentuated by the inadequacy of number.” 

The more recent case of the Glen Island differs mainly in numbers 
of lives lost, not in kind, from that of the Slocum, and therefore will 
not here be discussed. 

In contrast with the cited disasters due to various forms of under- 
manning, we refer to the case of the Queen. 

FIRE ON THE “ QUEEN.” 

At 4.30 o'clock in the morning of February 27, 1904, a fire was dis- 
covered in the aftersaloon of the steamship Queen while the vessel 
was in a heavy, choppy sea, off the coast of Oregon, with the wind 
blowing about 15 knots. The boats (except one—stove in by gettin 
under the guard while being handled) were lowered and manne, an 
the women and children passengers were placed in them. The seamen 
not detailed for the boats remained on the ship and fought the fire. 
By 8 o'clock the flames were extinguished. Thereupon the passengers 
were returned to the steamer and the voyage was resumed. Fourteen 
lives were lost, 1 through exposure in the boats, 3 (members of the 
steward’s department) through having their escape from the flames 
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and, 
dis- 


cut off, and 10 through drowning—S8 sailors and 2 passengers. 

ship carried the usual complement of seamen, but picked for skill 
in fact, skilled. The master declared that but for their skill and 
cipline the vessel would have been lost. 


RECOM MENDATIONS. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that we favor a minimum map. 
ning scale and support the principle applied by the Board of Supervising 
Inspectors, Steamboat-Inspection Service, in the framing of a manning 
scale under section 4463 of the Revised Statutes of the United Statec 
But we beg to submit that any manning scale not based upon a definite 
standard of individual efficiency can not assure a crew “ sufficient at 4!| 
times to manage the vessel.” — 

We respectfully recommend : 

1. That not less than three-fourths of each complement called for by 
any minimum manning schedule established by the Department of (om. 
merce and Labor, in the case of deck crews of American vessels, sha]! ho 
individually effective hands—that is, of rating not lower than 
seaman. 

2. That the able seaman shall be considered the unit upon which ¢ 
calculate the number of effective hands—an ordinary seaman to }, 
counted as two-thirds of one effective hand and a boy to be counted 
one-third of one effective hand. 

3. That an able seaman, within the meaning of the law, must be 19 
or more years of age and must have had at least three years of experi 
ence at sea on deck, of which at least one year shall have been aboard 
a sailing or deep-sea fishing vessel; and an ordinary seaman must be 
18 or more years of age and must have had at least one year of ex 
perience at sea on deck. 

Following are excerpts from the British law on the subject of man- 
ning and efficiency : 


abl 


) 
o 


us 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 


Sec. 126. (1)A seaman shall not be entitled to the rating of A. B 
that is to say, of an able-bodied seaman—unless he has served at sea 
for three years before the mast, but the employment of fishermen in 
decked fishing vessels registered under the first part of this act shal| 
only count as sea service up to the period of two years of that employ- 
ment, and the rating of A. B. shall only be granted after at least one 
year’s sea service in a trading vessel in addition to two or more year's 
sea service on board of decked fishing vessels so registered. 

(2) The service may be proved by certificates of discharge, by a 
certificate of service from the registrar general of shipping and seamen 
(graated by the registrar on payment of a fee not exceeding 6 pence), 
specifying in each case whether the service was rendered in whole or in 
part in steamship or in sailing ship, or by other satisfactory proof. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1906. 


Spe. 12. After the 3lst day of December, 1907, the superintendent or 
other officer before whom a seaman is engaged to be entered on board 
any British ship at any port in the British Islands or on the continent 
of Europe between the River Elbe and Brest, inclusive, shal! not allow 
a seaman to begin the agreement if, in his opinion, the seaman does not 
possess a sufficient knowledge of the English language to understand 
the necessary orders that may be given to him in the course of the per 
formance of his duties; but nothing in this section shall apply to any 
British subject or inhabitant of a British protectorate or to any lascar 

The fault in both these sections is that the vessel is permitted to go 
to sea without having a specific number of efficient men. While those 
laws impose upon the seamen—the able seamen—certain qualifications, 
they leave the vessel free to go to sea with anybody or anything. In 
other words, the law does not take care either ob the seamen nor of t 
passenger. The bill H. R. 11372, introduced in Congress by Lion. W! 
LIAM B. WiLson, of Pennsylvania, provides that in any steam vesse! 
per cent of the deck crew must have had at least three years’ experien 
on deck at sea or on the Great Lakes. The inspectors will determin 
the number and a minimum of skill is provided, so that there wi 
some men on board who will be able to render service when most needed. 


— 








INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE. 
FEATURES OF SEAMEN’S BILL. 


Sections 6, 7, and 17 of the seamen’s bill (H. R. 11372) deal with 
compulsory labor imposed upon the seamen. Section 6 seeks to amend 
section 4596, Revised Statutes, which, as it now reads, provides that any 
seaman who shall violate his contract to labor while lying in any p 
in the foreign trade—that is, any rt except a port in the United 
States, the Republic of Mexico, the West Indies, or the British posses 
sions of North America—-may be arrested and may, at the discretior 





the judge, be sentenced to one month in prison. Se 
Section 7 seeks to amend section 4600, Revised Statutes. This § 
tion of the Revised Statutes makes it the duty of consular officer: 


reclaim deserters, to detain them in prison subject to the order of the 
master, and to deliver them back to the vessel, there to be compelicdt 
labor against their will, : 

Section 17 seeks to repeal the treaties and the law unde 
“ deserting '’ seaman are “ reclaimed.” Up to the passage of the ‘) 
Act, December 21, 1898, section 4596, Revised Statutes, was m 
drastic. It provided from 3 to 12 months’ imprisonment for. 
to continue to labor on a private vessel, and made this app!! } 
the foreign trade—that is, in all vessels engaged in the foreign trace 
even when desertion took place in a domestic port. 2 

Thus, in the case of Robert Roberston v. Barry Baldwin (know? 
the Arago case), the Supreme Court of the United States decided ' 
it was legal to cause the men to be arrested at Astoria, Oreg.— ase 
left the vessel at Knapton, Wash.—to hold them in prison in Astor 


until the vessel was ready for sea, then taken them on board ®sains’ 
their will and to punish them for “ disobedience to lawful commancs 
because they refused to labor under those circumstances. a 
Section 17 of the bill seeks to repeal the treaties and the law 5 under 
which seamen on foreign vessels may and are imprisoned in the | i 


States at the discretion of the masters of foreign vessels. 

These sections of our bill will, when passed, abolish the status, 
peonage now imposed upon seamen by the laws of the United =f\™ 
The seaman will then be as free as any other man; the | nited § 
will cease doing for Saree shipowners what it refused to do — 
owners of negro slaves. It will finally abolish the fugitive save [°™ 
and will give to the seamen of the world the same protection that vr 
Britain gave to the runaway black slave. ce 

The new law will give to the seaman the feeling that in the | 
States, the land of freedom, it is recognized that the seaman is 
that he owns his own body; that it can not be bought or sold 
body, not even by himself. To the seaman American soil will 


holy ground, and when the United States needs him he will respond " 
Of course such legislation will compel other natiops to °" 


the call. 
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laws to conform to those of the United States, and the seaman 
yme a free man everywhere. 

me shipowners oppose the seamen’s bill mainly on the ground that 

particular sections are in it. 

EFFECT ON FOREIGN SHIPOWNERS. 

understood why 





foreign shipowners should be in 
to bring back the deserter; 
be able to ship men in those parts of the world where wages 
certain sections 
Japan, or China, bring those men to ports in this country, hold 
iinst their will, and then take them out of United States ports 
one-fourth or one-third the wages which they would be com- 
their men 
to do this, they can underbid the American shipowner in 
the American from 
seaman the right to quit his vessel and to get part of his 
\merican ports, then abolish advanced wages, and foreign ves- 

to the ports of the United States will be compelled to pay 
1 wages when sailing from American ports. 
* vessels when sailing out of the ports of this country with 
standard 


Mediterranean, 


and thus 


Compel them to 


de Janeiro, 
not sufficiently 
the orders of the officers of the 
competition. 
legislation would be of more value to the American shipowner 
tition with the foreign shipowner than any subsidy. 
st to the foreign shipowner, just to the American, and of the 
in raising the self-respect and the industrial and social 
understand the 
rican shipowner who is opposing legislation such as this. 


STATUS OF 


i884 Congress passed an act permitting the shipowner to ship 
f his vessel in any foreign port to go to the United States and 

in to a foreign port, applying to them all then existing pen- 
The plain purpose 
and European wages and thus 


vessel’and thus 


indeed to 


AMERICAN 


contract to labor on vessels. 
was to equalize American 
» differential in favor of foreign shipowners. 

‘ry important fact had, however, been overlooked. 
new country, with great demand for manual labor. 
ing between the ages of 18 and 50 and fairly healthy, 
or to some other city, and there 
oyment, thus defeating the purpose of the law. 
in operation for nearly 30 years and has been of no 
Suppose the process were re- 
a while; suppose we were to try to abolish the differential 
wages of the foreign seamen instead of by lowering the 
‘n sailing out of American ports. 

I ’ seaman were getting wages in the same proportion to 
» of other men that he received 100 years ago; suppose he were to | 
would be better 


The United | 


This sys- 


to the American shipowner. 





As such, don’t 
d and considered as a thing? 
iman cuts the prefix “ sea’ 
least tries to become a man? 

like to have the American boy go to sea; you would 


naturally resents 
Is there really any wonder 
word and from 


you think he very 


from the 


think that you 
the kind of men that can serve you well as long as 
treating them like outcasts, as long as an ordinary, decent, 
is denied to them? 
hand, suppose you pass this bill. 
s own eyes and in the estimation of 
seaman to fight 
iy obtain power to ask too much of you as a shipowner and 
? Please remember that you still have the world to draw 
ugh only the part of it that has acquired the skill to serve 
the most the seaman’s wages could get no higher than 
A current of men would set toward 
to maintain an approximate 


in the Navy. 


You thus raise the 
eople on shore. 


r the average mechanic. 
current would 
ith the wages of skilled men on shore. 


EXPERIENCE IN 


be sufficient 


COASTWISE TRADE. 


from this, it would take a long time and much education 
en sufficiently together to make any serious demands upon 
readjustment that might 
Consider what fear some shipowners 
1tors labored under when freedom was conferred upon 
the coastwise trade. 
Vessels would be “held up” in all places and for 
no kinds of reason. 
proves that no harm came to anybody. 
improvements in their conditions, where they have had 
iaracter to get together and take advantage of the law, and 
er and the public have received more efficient service. 
1 the Pacific coast that would go back to the condition of 
20% Who is sorry for the change 
you were to bar out the man who is inefficient because un- 
then treat the men in the calling as other men are treated. | 
hose employed realize their responsibility to the employer 
puoie to a greater extent than is now the case? 
do you wish, the voluntary service of free men or the en- 
’ Is it not time we all realize that you can not 
Your own race will 
sea will fall under the sway of races 
accustomed to consider inferior and which, whether in- 
rior, are at bottom hostile. 


RESULTS OF NEW LAW. 


w look at the natural results of the new law to the ship- | 
\merican shipowner. 
port in the United States with a crew of men shipped, 
the Baltic, at $15 to $20 per month. 
PD On some other vessel at the wages of the American port. 
injured is the owner of the foreign vessel, 
mself in making his charter, because he expected this very 
His chances of successfully underbidding the Ameri- 
wher have been lessened, and that is all. 
: vessel has a crew of coolies. 
take them out of the American port, and therefore he will not 
If he takes the charter he will dismiss his coolie crew in 


sufficient for 
would be hurt. 


The seamen have 


Who has been hurt? 





e of peons? 
f even if you so wish? 
conditions ; 


refuse to 


A British or Scandinavian 
The men quit the | 


and he has 


The owner knows that he | 


the port visited prior to arrival in the American port, and he will 
figure the expense into his freight. 

More opportunity for the American shipowner and the white seaman, 
otherwise nobody hurt. A slight increase in freight would make the 
only difference. This difference would in cost to the people be insig 
nificant As a means of building up an American merchant mari it 
would if combined with equalization of the building cost be sufficient 
As part of the means of building up a body of American seamen it is 
indispensable, 








EFFECTS OF 1 NDER MANNING, 
UNDERSTANDING ORDERS, 





The influence of insurance on safety at a nowhere shows itself 
more completely than in the fact that vessels will go to sea with men 
who are unable to understand the orders of the officers rhe ire 
very few kinds of employment where promptness in obedience are so 
necessary as at sea. 

The officer finds that something must be done at once or the vessel 
and possibly the crew wiil be lost He shouts his crders from the 
bridge. If the orders are understood and promptly obeyed Ss, 
perhaps, well. If the orders are not understood they can not be yed, 
and here you have a case for the insurance adjuster and very likely 


some new faces in heaven. 

Take the average Chinese crew. On deck there is boatswain No. 1 
and boatswain No. 2. These two men understand sufficient of the 
language of the officers to be able to translate the orders to the men 


who are supposed to obey them. Very likely the officer is excited, the 
translators more so, and the crew still worse. The time given for 
action is frittered away and disaster follows 

Now, please imagine that this crew besides being deaf are also para- 
lyzed by not knowing how to obey because they have no skill, and you 
have the real reason for perhaps one-half of the marine disasters Che 
men who could understand and obey are left on shore because they 


are not willing to take the wages offered 

| Wages, you see, are paid by the owner of the vess nsurance is 
paid by the public Besides, the owner ay sometimes be willing to 
sell his vessel; no other purchaser appearing, he sells to the insurance 
company. To this man the crew which can not understand or speak 
or obey is the very crew he wishes. 

In cases of collision such crews are almost invaluable Their lack of 
language causes the loss of the vessel and then helps to save the in- 
surance money for the owner. Orientals are peculiur for other rea 
sons. They have a peculiar idea that they become responsible for any 
man whom they save from death, so there is very little chance of ny 
of the passengers being saved, particularly if they are injured. This 
is another advantage. Sometimes living men come higher in damages 
than dead ones. 

There is another peculiarity about the Chinese crew. They smoke 
opium on the vessel, and many vessels have special rooms set aside 
for this very purpose Let us now see what this really means The 
vessel having this kind of a crew meets another vessel which has a 
crew that can understand and obey. The latter, let us suppose, has 
the right of way, under the “rule of the road,” and keeps on her 
course, fully expecting that the other vessel will act according to the 
rule, but finding at the last moment that she does not, there is an 
effort to avoid the collision. The “rule of the road” is disobeyed by 
both vessels. Sometimes this prevents the disaster, sometimes it d« 
not, and the chances are that the vessel which is properly manned 
and which is seeking to avoid the disaster may finally be adjudged to 
be in fault. 

There is the same trouble in the engine room. There is a “ No. 1,” 
a “No. 2,” and a “No. 3" man. Each of these men understands the 
language of the officers. and is employed as translator and leading 
man. As long as everything is running smoothly this goes well enough 
The men on deck or ir the engine room and fireroom may grow! and 
curse the officer up hill and down dale; the officer does not understand 
and it does not hurt him. If he forgets himself to the extent of giving 
an order to one of these men, the man stares at him, and answers “ no 
savvy.” The man Who does “savvy” is called and is given the order, 
which is then obeyed. 

Now. who is the officer of the watch in such case? Is it not, in 
fact, the interpreter? With all this officers very often like that ar- 
rangement. They are usually treated with deference by the interpre 
ter, and also, so far as they know, by the others. The oriental be- 








eg 





comes agreeable to even the most cynical of men in authority. 

Some shipowners like orientals because of their cheapness; some 
officers like them because of their servility Shipwrecks and other i 
culties do not happen every day, and when they do the public, save 


and except the seamen, is the greatest sufferer, either as passengers or 





as paymasters. No vessel should be permitted to lea with 
a crew the members of which are not sufficiently verss i I ge 
of the officers to understand the orders given on shipbeard. 
PROPOSED MANNING LAW. 
Section 13 of H. R. 11372, introduced in the present Congress by 


Hon. WILLIAM B. WILSON, of Pennsylvania, provides that “no vessel 
shall depart from any port of the Uni ‘s unless she shall have 
in her service and on board a crew 75 per cent of which in eac le 
partment thereof shail be able to understand any lawful order given 
by the officers of such vessel.” 











We believe that no vessel should be permitted to become a danger to 

other vessels out in the ocean. While there may be some merit in the 
| argument usually made that the master and the seamen who are vy 

| ing to risk their lives know best and should not be interfered with, 
such merit is very small. 

To begin with, the party really responsible is safe on shor TY 
master and other officers are very likely married; they must eat nd 
they must find the means to furnish their wives and children with 
something to eat. If they are not willing to go somebody else wi ) 
they take the chance, though it is sometimes a very long one ! 
men who accept the employment usually know nothing about the 
men who are to sail with them until they have signed the ship 
ticles, and then it is too late to kick. 

Let us assume that they do know, and that the whole crew n 
the master to the youngest boy, realize their m ind \ to 
take them. jut what about the men in the other vessels which they 
may meet at sea? They have not contracted to meet and keep away 
from derelicts with a so-called crew on board. W t out tl : 
senger steamers carrying, perhaps, a thousand passengers? They did 


not agree to take any chances to avoid derelicts sent out to sea On 
the contrary, they are given to understand that the (-overnment sends 
out warships or revenue cutters to blow up derelicts and thus clear 
the ocean. T6 have the United States enact laws which would go far 
to increase the safety of life at sea by providing proper crews for ves- 
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the same time, in so far as it can, making those laws 
vessels of other nations would be very little use 
and would place the American shipowner at a 
disadvantage in the competition Therefore such laws should be made 
applicable to all vessels coming to the United States. 
it is true that existing treaties are against such action. 


ls, without 
ible to 


se at 
appli the 
in the matter of safety 


Sut treaties 


Bul 


are ject to amendment upon one year's notice, and there is no good 
reason why they should not be amended. On the contrary, there are 
many very good reasons why they should be. As they now read they 
are encouraging unskilled manning of vessels; they make this country 
the ave catcher for foreign shipowners; they discriminate against 
American shipowners, thus helping to prevent the upbuilding of an 
American merchant marine 

You say: “* Yes, all this is true, but it is not your main purpose. You 
are, in the main, thinking of the improvement that in this way is to 
come to the seamen.” Very true, we are thinking of the seamen. But 


are you to oppose these very necessary improvements because they would 


also benefit the seamen? Can you possibly do anything to improve the | 
condition without benefiting the seamen? Would it be well to do so if | 
you could? Does not the condition of the seamen need to be improved? 
Is it good at present that the people must continue to bear the bur- 


dens and take all the risks for fear some improvement might perchance 
flow to the seamen? 

Surely the mere mention of these things is sufficient to dispose of that 
kind of argument It would improve the seamen’s condition that 
there no doubt. Very likely the seamen would not make themselves 
the promoters of this legislation if it were not The seamen suffer 
under existing conditions ; therefore we are seeking to have them altered 
and improved. 


e 
o1 
is 


so 


The condition of the seamen is so bad that the white race is leaving 
the sea Nothing but great improvements will stop this tendency from 
the sea. If you want to have white seamen, if you want to preserve the 
sea for the white race, then improvements must come. 

Tow BARGES AND LOG RAPTS. 
HOW BARGES ARE HANDLED. 

Barges—a long string of barges! Have you seen them towing along 

the Atlantic coast? The seamen see them and mutter: “ Coffins— 


a long string of coffins!’’ No name given to anything on this earth was 
ever more truly descriptive. 

This mode of marine transportation was invented to save money for 
the man on shore and to kill the men whom God in His wrath permitted 
to be sent to sea; not only the men in the DSarges, mind you, buat the 
others as well. The press will report that a string of barges has been 
lost, and that is all there is to the report. Let us try to understand 
what really happens in such cases. 

A towboat goes to sea with a string of barges; the towboat has the 
usual crew ; a hawser is made fast to one barge, the next one is fastened 
to the first, and so on; three, four, five, and sometimes six barges in 
the string. The barges have no rigging or sail that can be depended 
upon, and they have no crew to handle any sails, even of the masts could 
carry any sails in a gale. 

Usually there are four men and a master on each barge. There is 
some steering done, especially on the last barge in the string. In fine 
weather this is all right for the barges; but when a steamer or sailing 
vessel comes along there is always trouble to get clear of this long 
string. One is rarely certain if they are one string or vessels sailing 
close to each other. In hazy or foggy weather there is great danger 
that a mistake may be made during the night. 

So, you see, these modern vehicles of maritime commerce are a serious 
danger to other vessels, even when still in the string and supposedly 
under control. Granting that those who are destitute enough to go in 
these barges as seamen deserve all they might get, even granting that 
their loss by drowning is so much “ good riddance of bad rubbish,” yet 
there are the passengers on that steamer. They have, even under our 
law, to be considered, because the laws, or the theory thereof, so com- 
mand. They pay for a passage and have not agreed to take any such 
chances. So much for the string. 

But there often comes a time when the string is a string no longer. 
A gale comes along; the string is too heavy for the boat and the barges 
tow the towboat toward the shore or the shoals. The master of the 
towboat must now decide whether he will go on the shore or the shozi 
with the string or save his vessel, himself, and his crew. 

READY TO CUT AWAY. 

At the towing bitts are placed two broadaxes; these axes are sharp 
and are there for one purpose only. When the barges are towing the 
towboat toward a dangerous spot the string is cut loose, the towboat 
saves herself, the barges go on the shore or shoal, or if they escape and 
do not sink at once then toward the open sea. In either case the men 
in them are drowned. If going toward the open sea, they can not live 
long in the trough of the sea, so it does not matter much where they go 
when cut The result is the same. There is not a winter but sev- 
eral of these tows are lost with the men. The sum total of men lost in 
this way is difficult to estimate, but it runs into the thousands. They 
are lost to save money for men on the “ make,”’ men who risk nothing, 
not even their standing in the community. 

‘rhe money thus saved goes to the community in the shape of lower 
prices in some instances; in others it goes to swell dividends. The sub- 
stance of the matter is that while it reduces the freight, say, on coal, 
it reduces the value of vessels that are built for honest coal carrying 
and kills the men employed. Now, seriously, is 25 or 50 cents on a ton 
of coal so important that to get it the value of investments in bona fide 
shipping shall continue to be depressed and human lives sacrificed ? 

If this question could be submitted to those who pay for and use the 
coal, there is no sane man doubts the answer. The instruction would 
be quick and emphatic: Abolish this horror. Stop this sacrifice of 
human life. Give the seamen and the decent shipowner a chance. This 
has lasted too long now. 

There is a law which is supposed to regulate this traffic; but any 
regulation which permits more than one barge to be towed is murder 
under the supervision and indorsement of the Government. A towboat 





loose. 


that loses one barge may succeed in picking her up again; more than 
one, never. Not more than one barge should ever be towed at sea unless 


they have motive power and crews sufficient to take care of themselves 
when cut loose. 
LOG RAFTS ON THE PACIFIC. 


What the barges are to the Atlantic the log rafts are to the Pacific, 
with this exception, that the log rafts are still more dangerous. Of 
course, the rafts have no men on them; they are made fast to the tow- 
boat and are supposed to steer themselves. This they do in their own 
fashion; they go just where they like and no towboat can keep them 
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under control. 
they will. 
Sometimes they break loose, and then they may be found or not 
the case may be. Both have happened. 
and some have been lost. When lost they constitute the most dangeroy 
of derelicts. Any vessel that happens to strike them while intxe+ 
goes to the bottom as a matter of course. But this is not the , 
that can happen. When they break up, the logs are floating about 
definitely or until driven on the Britsh Columbia or Alaska shor 
the current. In the meantime they are in the way of vessels. 
There are vessels on this coast running more than 20:-miles an |! 


Sea and current do with these monsters just about what 


as 


Some have been recovered 





These vessels carry passengers, and they often have 1,000 lives on 
board. Let one of these passenger vessels strike one of these log id 
on and the log will break the plate, if it does not go right th: 
There may, of course, be other vessels so near that the wirel 


bring help and save most of the lives if the hole made be not 
big, but you may some day read a record something like this \\ 
have struck something, seems to be a log, got a hole in our bow, and 
we are sinking. Help!’ The operator reports to the master and | 
once heads for the vessel in distress. “ We are sinking fast; wi 
clearing away the boats; be guick or you will not find us.” The res; 
goes with all the speed possible but in a few minutes the operator g« 
one more message: “Too late! Give our regards to the log-raft w 
Good———..” 
MONEY SAVED—LIVES LOST. 

And all this to save a few dollars in freight on a lot of lumber. T! 
raft contained 10 ordinary cargoes; the saving was about 50 per « 

A few dollars are saved, but it is at the expense of reducing the \ 
of legitimate vessels and sacrificing human life. It may be answ | 
that so far no vessel has been lost in this way. So far as we k: 
that is true, but we do not know what sent some lost ve 
bottom. From the point of view of the vessels that are built 
legitimate business this thing is without defense except that | 
raft business may be an improvement in the shape of a labo 
appliance and thus be the cause of cheapening production—chea 
to the community. But that is not the case here. The communi 
the difference in increased insurance, in loss to other legitimate int 
and in danger when traveling. 

This takes no cognizance of the loss of lives, and, even from a bus 
ness point of view, the labor power inherent in a human being h some 
value. From the point of view of the danger to human lives thi 
of transportation has no defense whatsoever. The raftsman \ 
he can save a few dollars, and he very easily convinces himse!f t) 
there is no danger involved in it. Any practical seaman can 
once that this invention is one that has no regard for the ; of 
people who are on the sea. This raft can not be steered, therefore it 
goes where it will. The chances are that one in five, or so, may fai! to 
reach its destination; some of them are sure to go on the beach or the 
shoal or be torn loose and then drift around until broken up. 

H. R. 11372, introduced by the Hon. WILLIAM B. WILSON, of Pennsyl- 
vania, will remedy this evil as well as the barge evil. It i 
hoped, as it certainly is expected, that this bill will become law in 
present Congress. 

Respectfully, 


is to be 


the 


_ ANDREW FURUSETH, | 
President International Seamen’s Union of America, 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oregon & California Railroad Land Grant Lands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


WILLIS C. 


OF OREGON, 


HON. HAWLEY. 


In tHe Howvset or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 24, 1912, 


On confirmation of proceedings initiated by the Department 
under Senate joint resolution 48, approved April 80, 19808 
the cloud on the titles of the purchasers or holders of sma 
the Oregon & California Raiiroad land grant lands and 
a compromise with the purchasers or holders of large areca 


Mr. HAWLEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: There is now pending before the Hou 
a favorable report from the Committee on the Public | S 
(Rept. 1008), the bill H. R. 22002 as amended by t 
mittee. The bill is of the greatest importance to 
thousands of the people of western Oregon and to sol 
most important industries. Citizens of other portions 
United States have also an interest in the proposed !ez 
I earnestly urge the House to pass this necessary me: 
once. The bill relates to lands included formerly in 
made to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. as aft 
Senate joint resolution 48, approved April 30, 190%. 
cludes in its provisions the giving of legislative 4/|)! 
the litigation instituted by the Department of Justice U! 
above resolution and authorizes a settlement with tho 
bought in good faith of the railroad company, but to w4 
said company sold the lands in violation of the terils 
grant. For this reason the bill is known as the “ innoce 
chasers” bill. I do not believe too much stress can be lala 
its importance and necessity to the progress and deve! 
of western Oregon. Ea 

The following able report, prepared by the distinguis''" 
chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands, House of lel 





res 
history of the matter, and states the reasons for the legisia- 
nd I desire to adopt it as a portion of my remarks: 
» Committee on the Public Lands, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. iz. 22002) supplementing the joint resolution 
ved April 30, 1908, entitled “ Joint resolution instructing 
ttorney General to institute certain suits,” ete., recom- 
the adoption of the following amendment: 
rike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
if the following: 


‘ 


| all claims of forfeiture heretofore or hereafter asserted by the | 


Mt General on behalf of the United States in or by any and all 
suits in equity, actions at law, or other judicial proceedings insti- 
t pursuant to the joint resolution of Congress approved April 30, 
ititled “Joint resolution instructing the Attorney General to 
certain suits,” ete., be, and the same are hereby, ratified 
nfirmed and are hereby declared to be of the same force and 
; declarations of forfeiture by the Congress of the United States. 
2. That none of the lands reverting to the United States by 
vit of any right of forfeiture thereto as aforesaid shall be or 
thy subject to entry under any of the public-land laws of the 
Uy | States or to the initiation of any right whatever under any of 
lic-land laws of the United States. 

That no suits in equity, actions at law, or other 
proceedings shall be instituted pursuant to said joint resolution ap- 
proved April 30, 1908, that shall involve any lands sold by the Oregon 
{ rnia Railroad Co. prior to April 30, 1908, unless the same 
| be instituted within one year from the date of the approval of 
this act: Provided, 'That this section shall not be construed to apply 
to any suits in equity heretofore instituted, nor to any of the parties 
thereto, nor to any of the lands involved therein, nor to the institu- 
tion of any further suits in equity, actions at law, or other judicial 
pré relating to any of the lands that are involved in said 
ending suits. 

Si 1. That the Attorney General is hereby authorized to compro- 
ise, the manner hereinafter provided, any suit heretofore or here- 
after instituted pursuant to the provisions of said joint resolution ap- 
proved April 30, 1908, involving lands purchased from the said Oregon & 
California Railroad Co. rior to September 4, 1908. In any such 

Attorney General may, in his discretion, stipulate with the 
ndant or defendants who purehased said lands, or are the suc- 
sgsors or assigns of such purchaser or purchasers, that decree shall 

entered adjudging that the lands involved therein have been and are 
feited to the United States. Such decree shall recite that the same 
s entered pursuant to such stipulation. If said purchaser defendant 
r defendants, or their successors or assigns, shall within six months 
from the entry of said decree file with the Secretary of the Interior a 
rtified copy of said decree, together with an application to purchase 
ll of the lands adjudged by said decree to have been forfeited to the 
United States as aforesaid, and shall pay to the Treasurer of the 
United States the sum of $2.50 per acre for all of the lands so ap- 


lings 


lef 


yr 
9 


W 


f 


plied for, the Secretary of the Interior shall cause patents to be 
issued conveying to said purchaser defendant or defendants, and their 
siccessors and assigns, all of the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to all of said lands; and such purcbase shali 
perate Rs a compromise of any and all claims of the United States 
for waste 


or trespass upon any of said lands committed by such pur- 


haser defendant or defendants, or their successors or assigns, re- 
spectively: Provided, That the benefits of this section shall not be 
> « 


red pursuant to stipulation entered into as aforesaid: And provided 
That the provisions of this section shail not apply to any 
s that have not been patented to said Oregon & California Railroad 
.: And provided further, That the aforesaid privilege of purchasing 
said forfeited lands shall not be exercised or enjoyed as to less than 
all of the lands involved in said suits, respectively, the purpose hereof 
eing to prevent the elimination from any such purchase of any lands 
from which timber has been removed or upon which any other waste 
or trespass has been committed, or the elimination of any part what- 
ever of any land from such purchase. 

sec. 5. That the provisions of section 4 of this act shall not be con- 
Strued to apply to the suit, involving approximately 2,360,000 acres, 
how pending in the District Court of the United States for the District 


or Ore 
the Or 
( 


egon & California Railroad Co., Southern Pacific Co., Stephen T. 
age, Union Trust Co., and others are defendants, being designated in 
the records and files of said court as suit No. 3340; nor shall the pro- 
Visions of said section 4 of this act be construed to apply to any of the 
‘ands Involved in said last-described suit, nor to create any rights or 
privileges whatever in favor of any of the defendants therein. 

Sec. 6. That nothing in this act contained, nor action taken pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, shall be construed as a condonation of any 
or the breaches of any of the conditions or provisions annexed to 
any of the grants designated in said joint resolution approved April 30, 

or as a waiver of any of said conditions or provisions, nor as a 
Walver of any right of forfeiture in favor of the United States on ac- 
‘ount of any breach or breaches of any of said conditions, nor as a 
Walver of any cause of action or remedy of the United States on ac- 
‘ount of any breach or breaches of any of said conditions or provisions, 


Des = 4 waiver of any other rights or remedies existing in favor of the 
Dited States, 


1968. 


wl he committee considered, in connection with H. R. 22002, the 
bill H. R. 23719, which is similar. Many amendments being 
recommended to the text of the bill, it is thought simpler to re- 
port one amendment in the nature of a substitute. This wil! 
peveably save much time in the consideration of the bill by the 
ouse, 
Chis measure is supplemental to Senate joint resolution 48 


tas 
connie resolution No, 18), approved April 30, 1908, which is as 
{ iOWS : 
Joint re 

‘nt resolution instructing the Attorney General to institute certain 

suits, ete. 

, That the Attorney General of the United States be, 
is, authorized and directed to institute and prosecute 
s in equity, actions at law, and other proceedings which 
dequate and appropriate to enforce any and all rights 


XLVIII——95 


Rear lred 

Reso , ete. 
and he hereby 
say and all suit 
“© May deem a 


ised or enjoyed except im cases where decree shall have been en- | 
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tatives, Hon. JOSEPH 7. RoBINSON, analyzes the bill, gives and remedies of the United States of America in 





gon, wherein the United States of America is complainant and | 





38) 


any manner arising or 
growing out of or pertaining to either or any of the following-described 
acts of Congress, to wit: “An act granting lands to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad 


| ‘ : . . or = se 
in California to Portland, in Oregon,” approved July 25, 1866, as 
amended by the acts approved June 25, 1868, and April 10, 1869; also 
“An act granting lands to the State of Oregon to aid in the construc- 


tion of a military wagon road from the navigable waters of Coos Bay 
to Roseburg, in said State,” approved March 1869; also “An act 
granting lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from Portland to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,” 
approved May 4, 1870, including all rights and remedies in any manner 


Oo 


relating to the lands, or any part thereof, granted by either or any of 
said acts; and in and by any and all such suits, actions, or proceedings 
the Attorney General shall, in such manner as he shall deem appro- 
priate, assert all rights and remedies existing in favor of the United 
States relating to the subject of such suits, actions, and proceedings, 
including the claim on behalf of the United States that the lands 
granted by each of said acts, respectively, or any part thereof, have 
been and are forfeited to the United States by reason of any breaches 
or violations of any of the terms or conditions of either or any of said 
acts which may be alleged and established in any such suits, actions, or 
proceedings ; it not being intended hereby to determine the right the 


United States to any such forfeiture or forfeitures, but it being intended 
to fully authorize the Attorney General in and by such suits, act 
proceedings to assert on behalf of the United States and the court or 
courts before which such suits, actions, or proceedings may be in: 


ons, or 








tuted or pending to entertain, consider, and adjudicate the claim and 
right of the United States to such forfeiture or forfeitures, and if 
found to enforce the same: Resolved further, Th the authority and 
direction hereinbefore given shall extend to any and all suits, actions, 
or proceedings which may be instituted or pending under the authority 
of the Attorney General at the time of the adoption and approval 
hereof. 

Under authority contained in said resolution the United 
States instituted one suit against the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. and others for the purpose of declaring a forfeiture, 
and for other purposes. This suit involved approximately 
2,400,000 acres of land which said railroad company has not 


sold and 
ferred to. 


claims title to by virtue of the grants hereinafter re- 


In addition to this suit against the railroad company the Govy- 
ernment also brought 45 suits against various grantees of the 
railroad company. The lands involved in these suits aggregate 

| approximately 400,000 acres of land. The purposes of this 


legislation are, first, to confirm the proceedings of forfeiture 





already had by the Government, and, second, to authorize a 
compromise of the 45 suits against the pureh No com- 
promise is to be made of the main suit against the railroad 
company for the 2,400,000 acres of land unsold and still claimed 
by the railroad company. ‘That is to be litigated to final decre 

The history of the legislation and circumstances out of which 


grows the necessity for this measure is interesting, extending 


over a period of almost half a century. 


July 25, 1866, Congress granted alternate sections of land for 
20 miles on either side of a line to such railroad npany as 
might be designated by the Legislature of Oregon, to build 
from Portland south to the California line, and to the Cali 


fornia & Oregon Railroad Co., which was already in¢ 
under the laws of California, to construct through the Sacra- 
mento Valley to the Oregon line. At that time no ilroad 
company was organized in Oregon. The act of July 1G, 
did not require the railroad company to sell to s 

One Joseph Gaston caused to be organized the Oregon Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. in October, 1866, for the purpose of 
the benefits of said grant. The act of 1866 prescribed that 
before any railroad could receive the benefits of the grant it 
must be designated by the Oregon Legislature as a proper com- 


rporate l 


ra 
25, 18 


tiers. 


pany for that purpose. The Oregon Legislature designated 
the Oregon Central Railroad Co., organized by Gaston, but 
this company failed to build the 20 miles of road within two 
years, as prescribed by the act. 

One Ben Holliday, then of Salem, Oreg., was prominent in 
the organization of another railroad also called tl ‘Oregon 
Central Railroad Co.” 

A resolution extending the time for the completion of the 20 
miles of work was passed, but before Gaston's company could 
avail itself of the grant Holliday and his company succeeded 


in having the Oregon Legislature rescind its action in designat- 


ing Gaston’s company as the beneficiary, and also succeeded in 
having Holliday’s company designated. Holliday was also 
active in securing the passage of the act of April 10, 186), 
which is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of an act entitled “An a rra 
ing lands to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegray ie 
from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in O 
gon,” approved July 25. 1866, be, and the same is hereby, nended 
so as to allow any railroad company heretofore designated by the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, in accordan with the first section 
of said act, to file its assent to such act in the Department of the 
Interior within one year from the date of the passing of this t, 
and such filing of its assent, if done within one year from t passag 
hereof, shall have the same force and effect to all intent nd put 
poses as if each assent had been filed within one year a the passage 
of said act: Provided, That nothing herein shall impair any rights 
heretofore acquired by any railroad company under said act, nor shall 
said act or this amendment be construed to entitle more than one 








company t of land: And provided further, That the lands 
granted by iid shall be sold to actual settlers only, in 
quantities n n one-quarter section to one purchaser, and 
for price no $2.50 per acre, 

Approved, April 10, 1869. 

It is out of the last proviso contained in this act that the con- 


troversies involved in this legislation have arisen. 

After the passage of this act of April 10, 1869, Holliday’s 
com] 
1 work, withdrew from the field, and left Holliday’s com- 
pany as the only applicant for the grant. 

Confusion arose out of the fact that both Gaston’s and Holli- 


, 


done 


day’s companies were named the “ Oregon Central Railroad Co. 

Holliday’s company was reorganized in 1870, and thereafter 
wis known as the “ Oregon & California Railroad Co.” Sub- 
sequently Gaston secured the grant of May 4, 1870, to his 


Oregon Central Railroad Co. in part as follows: 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted that the said alternate sections of 
land granted by this act, excepting only such as are necessary for the 
company to reserve for depots, stations, sidetracks, wood yards, stand- 
ing cround, and other needful uses in operating the road, shall be sold | 
by the company only to actual settlers in quantities not exceeding 160 
ncres, or a quarter section, to any one settler, and at prices not ex- 
ceedit »2.00 per acre. 

This grant, which is known as the West Side grant, com- 
prised only 128,000 acres of land. In 1880, after Gaston’s 
Oregon Central Railroad Co. had completed the 47 miles of 


road, the Oregon & California Railroad Co. secured by convey- 
ance all the rights, privileges, and franchises of said West Side 
grant. 
line. 


From that time on patents were issued to the Oregon & 


California Railroad Co., successor to the Oregon Central Rail- | 


road Cos., under the act of July 25, 1866, as amended by the act 
of April 10, 1869. About 1895 large quantities of land in both 


grants were patented to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 


For a long time after the passage of the acts of 1866 and 1869 | 
hereinbefore referred to the railroad sold the lands at $2.50 | 


an acre, and sales were substantially made within the provisions 
of the act of 1869. About 1892 or 1893 the railroad company 
adopted the policy of disposing of the lands in large areas. 
In 1901 the so-called Harriman interests obtained control, and 
in January, 1903, the policy was adopted of reserving from sale 
the remaining lands. From the center of Oregon to the eastern 
boundary line of the State the railroad owned nearly one-half 
of the land within 30 or 40 miles of the railroad. In February, 
1907, the Legislature of Oregon memorialized Congress, protest- 
ing against these violations of the grant by the railroad com- 
pany, and the resolution of 1908, under which the suits were 
instituted, was passed. 


The West Side grant, involving appre <imately 128,000 acres, | 


and the East Side grant, embracing about 3,200,000, both passed 


into the ownership of the Oregon & California Railroad Co., a 
subsidiary corporation to the Southern Pacific. 
grants approximately 820,000 acres were sold prior to the with- 
drawal of the lands by the railroad company from sale on Janu- 
ary 1, 1903. 

4,930 purchasers 
single purchaser; 


in quantities 
524.000 
in quantities exceeding 


160 acres to a 
to 376 purchasers 


not exceeding 


acres were sold 


the 524,000 acres that were sold in quantities exceeding 160 
acres to the purchaser 400,000 acres were in quantities exceed- 
ing 1,000 acres to the purchaser. 


The Government 
pany did not place any limitations or conditions in the patents. 


The first act, to wit, that of July 25, 1866, did not limit sales 


to actual settlers in areas of 160 acres. That provision was 
contained in the act of April, 1869. Some of the lands were 


patented under the former act alone, while other patents were 
issued under both acts. The most of them, as appears from the 
statement of the Assistant Attorney General, refer only to the 
act of July i866, which did not contain the restrictions. 
Titles from the railroad company to this land acquired by said 
company through patents from the Government were examined 
and approved without question by the leading lawyers 
Oregon. The Department of the Interior examined the ab- 
stracts and approved the titles in exchanges with the Oregon & 


o> 
>, 


California Railroad Co., receiving back said lands and giving 
that is, the Interior 
Department to the extent of 50,000 acres of land approved the 


fee to lands in other parts of the country 


title of purchasers. 


No question seems to have arisen concerning the validity of 
until 
Much of the lands sold by the Government have 
been acquired by timber operators who have made considerable 
The evidence also shows that the greater portion 
of the land is situated on steep hillsides, is rocky, and not sus- 


these titles either in with the Government 


quite recently. 


Oregon or 


investments. 
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ny began and completed, within the time authorized by | 
the extension act, 20 miles of road, and Gaston’s company aban- | 


The road was finally completed in 1887 to the California | 


From these two | 
Of this 820,000 acres, 296,000 acres were sold to | 


a quarter section to the purchaser: of | 


in patenting the lands to the railroad com- | 


of 









ceptible of cultivation. It is chiefly valuable for timber. 


my 


Thea 
industrial activity of a considerable portion of Oreg.; ‘o 
grounded on these titles. It is of importance to the wij 
public that some adjustment be made as to the title to the lands 
which have been sold by the railroad company. Passing oyor 

| any legal question as to the right of the Government to forfe;; 

| lands which have been sold by the railroad under the conditions 


hereinbefore set forth, it is manifest that these purchasers 
have equities which ought not to be disregarded. 

It is the purpose of this legislation to recognize these equities. 
The legislation is, in actual effect, rather in the nature of 4 eop.- 
firmation of title. The suggestion made by the Interior [pe 
partment that compromises be effected only upon the | 
action of the Department of Justice and the Interior Depart, 
was for the purpose of investigating each case and recogni 
the varying equities of the purchasers. This course would re- 
quire the employment of a numerous field force of special agents. 
would prolong the controversy, and probably result in failur 
to settle in many instances. 

The committee, after carefully considering the whole su) jec 
jand this feature of it in detail, have reached the conclusi 
that the best course to pursue is that originally suggested by th 


int 


, 


nh 


, 


| Department of Justice, namely, treat all purchasers alike and 
| settle with all of them on a uniform basis. Any other course 
would be no material improvement on proceeding throug: the 


courts to a final determination of the litigation. 

A brief and partial analysis of the paragraphs is now 
| sented. 

Paragraph 1 is designed to confirm and give congres: 
sanction to the proceedings for forfeiture heretofore instituted 
and now pending under the resolution of 1908. The desiril 
of this provision is manifest when it is stated that object 
have been made by the defendants to the form and prow 
| adopted by the Government. 

Section 2 provides that the lands when recovered slia!! 
become subject to entry under the public-land laws until fur 
legislation is had. Your committee, after carefully consid 
the matter, decided that until the lands have been recovered 
| and it has been ascertained just what lands are for disposition 
under the public-land laws, it will prevent confusion and 1 
conflicts from arising to deal with that feature of the su! 
| separately. Moreover, it is also necessary in order to enal\ 
the Government to carry out the compromise features with | 
purchasers. , 

Section 3 limits to one year the period in which other suits 
|} may be brought. The Department of Justice in the begi: 
doubted the advisability of suing any purchaser from th 
road company. It may not institute other suits than thos: 
pending. However, the committee recognizes the fact that 
| cumstances may hereafter come to light which would make :e- 
| sirable the institution of new suits, and it is not thought 
to now forbid that. 

Section 4 is the most important provision in the bill. I' 
with the method and terms of compromise to be made b) 
Government with purchasers from the railroad company. 

Decrees based on stipulations are to be entered adjudgins t 
the lands are forfeited to the United States. The defen’ 
are to be permitted to purchase the lands claimed by t! 
$2.50 per acre. This is to operate as a compromise i 
| claims of the United States for waste or trespass. This [re 

vision applies only to lands patented to the railroad co! y 
and sold by it. It does not apply to lands that have 1 
| patented or to lands that the railroad still claims. 

Section 5 makes clear that section 4 as to compromise ‘lo 
apply to the main suit against the Oregon & Californi. 
road Co. et al. 

Section 6 merely seeks to preserve the right of forfeit 
declaring that nothing in this act shall be taken 
donation or waiver*of any condition in the grants or ric 
the United States to forfeiture. 

The bil! on the whole is designed to guard and strengt! 
rights of the Government as against the railroad co! 
which in the opinion of the committee can present no ¢\ 
lor claims to equitable consideration. It also recognizes 

equities of purchasers from the railroad company and *‘' 
to provide for a fair and speedy adjustment with them. ‘| 

into consideration the terms of the original grants, the f:! 

to place the conditions of the act of 1869 in the patents ( 
acquiescence by the Government in the sales and the acce| 
by it of titles from the railroad; having regard also ‘ 
character of the lands, which render the greater port)! 
them unfit for cultivation; and considering local conditi 
Oregon, as well as the rights and interests of the Gover?! 
it is believed that this legislation presents the fairest so! 
of the controversy that can be devised. 


re 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1912. 
H TosePH T. ROBINSON, 
* Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

S Your letter of March 16, inclosing copy of H. R. 22002, re- 
report upon the subject matter of the proposed legislation, 
with such suggestions and recommendations as I may desire 

e, has been received. 
ill relates to the litigation involving the land grants of the 
0 & California Railroad Co. under the act of Congress approved 


1866 (as amended), and act of Congress approved May 4, 1870. 


| involves three propositions, viz: 


rhe disposition of lands reverting te the United States by reason 
of forfeiture asserted pursuant to the joint resolution of 

( approved April 30, 1908. 
\ limitation of the time within which further suits may be 


d involving lands that have been sold by the Oregon & Cali- 
tailroad Co. 

\uthority for the Attorney General to compromise the 
re instituted involving lands sold by the Oregon & California 

( 
i rovisions relating to the disposition of the lands reverting to 
I nited States by reason of claims of forfeiture asserted as aforesaid 
no questions of law, but relate strictly to questions of legislative 

As to this phase of the proposed legislation, I assume that no 

ndation is desired from the Department of Justice. 

judgment the provisions of the bill limiting the time within 
i further suits may be instituted against purchasers of these rail- 
road lands, and vesting the Attorney General with authority to com- 
| suits instituted against the purchasers of these lands, are not 
ol nobjectionable, but desirable; and I respectfully recommend that 
they be enacted into law. 

If you desire, the attorney in charge of this litigation will appear 
hefore your eemmittee and explain in detail the grounds.upon which 
m) mmendations are based. 

Respectfully, 


R d 


Gro. W. WICKERSHAM, 
Attorney Gencral. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 24, 1912. 
lion. Reep SMOOT, 
C) man Committee on Public Lands, United States Senate. 
am in receipt, through reference from your committee, for 
ition as to the law and the facts in relation thereto and such 
ns as I may see fit to offer, of Senate bill No. 5885, being a 
pplementing the joint resolution of Congress approved April 30, 
i908, entitled *“ Joint resolution instructing the Attorney General to 
nstit certain suits, etc.” 
bill has been the subject of repeated conferences between this 
tment and the Attorney General, which has been the cause of 
making report thereon, and as a result of such conferences I 
objection to offer to the provisions of the bill excepting those 
ing a compromise, which are found in section 6 of the proposed 
especting this section, I have to recommend that it be amended 
read as follows: 
That the Attorney General is hereby authorized, with the 
assent of the Secretary of the Interior, to compromise by 
n stipulation with one or more of the defendants in any suit or 
tofore or hereafter instituted pursuant to the provisions of 
resolution approved April 30, 1908, involving lands sold and 
ltvilroad Co. prior to September 4, 1908, upon such terms as may 
r to be just and equitable, taking into consideration in adjusting 
is all the facts and circumstances respecting the purchase of 
ids and the use, occupation, and improvement thereof. Such 
n may provide that a decree shall be entered in said suit 
that the lands involved therein have been and are forfeited 
United States, and that 
interest therein or in 
ree of forfeiture, be 
fendant or defendants 
uch stipulation. 
‘ defendant or defendants designated in said stipulation, his or 
ssors or assigns, shall within three months from the entry 
lecree file with the Secretary of the Interior a certified copy 
and duly comply with the terms and conditions of the stipula- 
said, the Secretary of the Interior shall forthwith cause 
patents to be issued conveying all of the right, title, and in- 
f the United States in and to such land or such part thereof or 


Sir: I 


S G 


I 


dging 
any part 
repurchased from the United States by 
upon the terms and conditions agreed 


1 
dec 


1 
dec 


nder such stipulation, and such patent or patents shall be in 
in accordance with the terms of such stipulation. 


agreed to be sold and conveyed, by said Oregon & Call- | 


CONFIRMATION 
JUSTICE 
1908, 


OF 
UNDER 


PROCEEDINGS 
SENATE JOINT 


INSTITUTED 
RESOLUTION 


BY 
43, 


THE DEPARTMENT 
APPROVED APRIL 


oF 


Mr. D. B. Townsend was appointed to investigate under the 


above-named resolution and prepare the for the Govern- 
ment as a special Assistant Attorney General. The appoint- 


cause 


|; ment was made immediately upon the passage of the resolution, 


and, generally speaking, he has been in charge ever since. 
| With great care and industry he collected the facts in the case, 
and has a very thorough and detailed knowledge of all matters 
connected with the entire matter. For this reason, in the sub- 


suits | 


sequent portion of these remarks, I have freely taken from his 


statements, and have, in so doing, used his own words, that 
what he said may be correctly presented. 

What I have to present concerns particularly sections 1, 3, 
and 4 of the bill as reported by the committee. Section 1 re- 


lates to the proceedings instituted in the main suit. Mr. Town- 


| send’s views are as follows: 


“Section 1 provides that all of the claims of forfeiture a 
serted by the Attorney General on behalf of the United States 
pursuant to the resolution of April 30, 1908, are hereby ratified 


s- 


|} and confirmed and are hereby declared to be of the same force 





a | 


or interest therein as may be repurchased from the United | 


ed, however, That the provisions of this section shall not ap- | 


lands that have not been heretofore patented to said Oregon 
hia Railroad a.” 


Very respectfully, 


SAMUEL ADAMS, 
First Assistant Secretary. 
SENATE REPORT. 
Noe 
co 
‘Your committee, in view of the unusual circumstances sur- 
< this matter, have concluded that the public interest 
res that the United States shall enter upon an adjustment 
rights both of the railroad company and those claiming 
‘its grants, and that the forfeiture should be made com- 
is to the lands undisposed of by the railroad company; 
ul the rights of the parties claiming under the railroad com- 
— night be adjusted as provided in this bill; that such ad- 
Justhent might be made through the Department of Justice, 
that being the appropriate department for the consideration 
vf such questions as rise herein.” 


Senate, from the Senate Committee on Public Lands, says 


' 


Ta 


th 


‘tor CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, in reporting a similar bill | 


and effect as declarations of forfeiture by the Congress of the 


United States. Now, the purpose of that is this: The Depart- 
ment of Justice has instituted one suit against the railroad com- 
pany involving 2,400,000 acres of land still claimed by it—lands 


that were not sold. In that suit the principal contention as- 
serted on behalf of the United States is a forfeiture of all these 
lands for breach of the conditions annexed to the grant, re- 


j 


i. 


straining the manner in which the granted lands should be sol 
In addition to that land suit, we have instituted 45 suits against 
those who have purchased these lands in large quantities. 
Each of those suits involve 1,000 acres or more, and the aggre- 
gate quantity involved is approximately 390,000 acres. 

“ Now, in the main suit against the railroad company it has 
been constantly urged that the attorneys for the Government 
have not correctly followed out the instructions and authority 
conferred by the resolution of April 30, 1908. I contend that we 
have; that we have followed it literally; that we have insti- 
tuted the litigation exactly as you wanted it instituted, as we 





were directed by that resolution. But, as I explained before, 
the assertion of a right of forfeiture is a delicate matter. 
There must be no equivocation about it; there must be no 
doubt whatever of the authority of the governmental officer 
who assumes to assert it on behalf of the Government against 
those challenging the authority of the Department of Justice to 
assert this right of forfeiture. 

“Now we come to you as your attorneys, in a sense, and 
there is no reason why you. as the client, should not ratify the 


action of your attorneys and set at rest this pretended conte! 
tion on behalf of the railroad company. So far [ am per 
sonally concerned, I am perfectly willing to stand upon my own 
judgment that the contention urged by the railroad company 
without merit, but when the subject comes to you, I think 


as 


it 


: | quite fitting and proper, in view of all the defenses urged by 
such lands or any part thereof, or any | 


thereof, may, after the entry | 


the railroad company, to leave no doubt of the authority of the 
Attorney General to proceed in the pending litigation 


“ Now, note the effect of the contention made by the railroad 


|} company. They contend that in this pending litigation the only 
thing that we can do is to determine the right of the Govern- 
ment to a forfeiture, and that when that is established in the 
pending litigation, Congress must then make a declaration of 
forfeiture, and we must then again invoke the jurisdiction of 
the courts to enforce that declaration of forfeiture Phat is all 
nonsense. We should be permitted to go forward with this liti 
gation and have all rights determined and enforced as the result 
of this suit.” 

RELIEF PROVISIONS OF THE IL! SECTION AND 4 
These sections are those especially important to western O1 

gon. Titles to the homes of many thousands of people are 
affected. The titles affected are to farm lands and city ts. as 
several small towns have grown up on the lands included within 
the grant, as well as to lands used for milling and other opera 
tions. As a great body of these lands lie adjacent to the rai 

| road, the uncertainty as to titles is the cause of embarrassment 
to the owners and prevents the development of the country I 
was not expected that these titles would be involved in the suit 
but they have been, and now for the welfare of the Stat: 
its people, as well as of nonresidents who have acquired some of 
these lands, this relief is asked for, and I believe is well ! ded 


————— ees 


upon justice and right and ought to be granted 


The railroad company originally sold the lands affected by the 


relief features of the bill to some 5,000 purchasers in all. Of 
these purchasers there are two classes: First those, some twenty 
thousand in number, who purchased and hold tracts of a 


thousand acres or less, and whom the Government does not in- 
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tend to proceed against on account of the multitude of the suits 
wi uld he« ome 


that necessary, and because more public harm 
than public good would result therefrom; second, those who | 
purchased and hold more than 1,000 acres, 45 in number, and 
ll of whom are now defendants in the suits referred to in sec- 
tion 4 of this bill. For good reasons of sound public policy it is 
believed that in the absence of any allegation or proof of fraud, 
or lack of good faith, relief should be afforded along proper | 


lines to both classes of purchasers, 

The to the acquired by the first of pur- 
chasers, even those who may have bought in strict conformity 
with the term the grant, are clouded by reason of the fact 
of their inability to prove such conformity at this time. 
shown by suits now pending in the local courts of Oregon, 
based upon the refusal of transferees to accept these titles, it 
being contended that the suit against the railroad company has 


titles lands class 
s of 


is 


made them of doubtful validity. 

Fhe lands held by the second class of purchasers, who are the 
defendants in these suits, were acquired in several ways; from 
those who had bought 160 acres or less of the railroad com- 
pany; from those who had bought larger areas; from those who 
had bought of origival purchasers; and from the railroad com- 
pany itself in large and small areas. In every purchase, the 
matter of title was submitted to competent attorneys, who ex- 
amined the titles offered and in no case advised the purchasers 


that there was any cloud upon them. 
view and I reproduce, in part, 
general situation, 

“IT will present to you first the leg 
present to you the grounds of public 
be taken into consideration here. These people contend that 
they acquired these lands in good faith, for full value, in abso- 
lute ignorance of these restrictions upon the sale of the granted 
lands; 
the railroad company might sell these lands; and that they 
full value. Now, that has been thoroughly investigaied. as to 
most all these instances, and while I do not here intend to bind 
the Government by any admission—I am not authorized to do 
that—but for your information I will say to you that I am satis- 
fied that is generally true. I am satisfied that not one of those 
purchasers knew at the time of the purchase that he was secur- 
ing a questionable title, and I will tell you why. Until this 
controversy arose the title to these lands in Oregon had never 
been questioned in a single instance. You can go back as many 
years as you want to and you can not find a single instance 
where a title was rejected. In the second place, you will find 
that these purchasers paid more for the odd-numbered sections 


Mr. Townsend takes the 


same his statements as to the 


al contentions, then I will 


from the railroad company than they paid for the intervening 
even-numbered sections that they bought from various other 


purchasers. The railroad company got the top market price for 


this land. Now, it stands to reason that no man would go in 
there and pay the top market price for land if he thought it 
wes conveyed by a defective title. In most instances these 


same people could have gone a little farther to one side or the 
other and purchased the same quantity of land at the same or 
price—the same character of land and just as valuable as 
that they got from the railroad company—and these lands were 
all acquired in such a manner that there is no doubt as to their 
faith in the validity of the titles. 

The all show, in my judgment, 
men did not know that they were buying a title that was in any 
way defective. There was absolutely nothing in the abstract 
of title to indicate that there was any restraint upon the power 


less 


circumstances 


of 


grant was completely lost sight of and was really a dead letter 
so far as its actual, practical working force was concerned. 
Now, these purchasers say that not only did they buy in per- 
fect good faith and in absolute ignorance of this restraint, but | 
they say that that ignorance was induced by the conduct of the | 
United States itself in this: First, that the United States has 
stood by for 40 years and allowed this thing to go on without 
raising its voice in protest; second, that the United States 
passed an act in 1897 authorizing the exchange of lands within | 
forest reserves for other public lands outside of the boundaries 
of forest reserves, and that under this law the United States 
has aecepted these railroad lands as high as 10,000 acres in a 
single conveyance, and the Interior Department has accepted | 
the railroad title as a valid title in exchange for other lands. 
Those abstracts of title have been submitted to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government officials themselves had forgotten 
this restraint upon the power of alienation. In fact, I have 


interviewed all the attorneys in the Interior Department that 
passed these titles, some 10 or 15 of them, and they all frankly 
admit that they did not know at the time that there was any 
restraint in the title upon the power of alienation,” 


This | 


policy that I think should | 


that they knew of no restraint upon the manner in whic h | 
y paid | 


that these | 


the railroad company to convey, and this old provision in the | 
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Hon. A. W. Larrerty, my colleague, has said that “it jc 
well-known fact that in Oregon, and it is conceded by all hay 
there, that the abstracts of title were passed upon by the | 
lawyers of the State and the city of Portland, that these | 
| chasers thought they were getting a gilt-edged title: thouct, 
that the railroad company owned the land. They did not 
| of the ‘settler’ clause. It was here in this little ae t, as | 
as your finger, in the musty volume of 16 Statutes at La, 
They went back to the patent from the United States to 
railroad company, and it had been so long from the time t}»+ 
| the grant was made until the patents issued that many |] 
had never heard of the terms, and others had forgotten, ay 
is plain to any common-sense individuals that these 45 | 
chasers, for the most part at least, did not know of the defec 
the title, or if they had they would have never bought they | 
paid $10 or $15 or $20 an acre for them.” 

RELIEF FOR SMALL PURCHASERS OR HOLDERS AS PROVIDED IN SECT 
Section 3 provides relief for those who have purchased 
now hold a thousand acres or less of the Iands forme tly 

to the Oregon & California Railroad Co., whom the Govern) 
has not sued and does not intend to sue, but upon whose t 
a cloud has been cast by reason of the suits against the raj}posa 
company and against the larger purchasers or holders. | 
chasers from these small holders or purchasers have ref) sed, 
since the institution of the suits, to accept the titles as ys jiq 


iOS 


} 


One 


and } 


xr: 


and are resisting suits in the local courts to compel the: 

do so. Mr. Townsend appeared as a witness in at least on, 
these suits, and his opinion is that “‘the resolution of |) 

| 30, 1908, is a cloud upon the title of all the lands sold in « 

| tities in excess of 160 acres, or for a price in excess of $2.5) 
acre, or to a person who was not an actual settler at the ¢ 

of purchase, although purchasing a very small quantity of 
Then again, there is no method by which it can be made a 

ter of record that any of the land was sold to an actual settler 
| Now, what is the result? The men who purchased those 

| in small quantities, even though slightly in excess of 160 ; 

| and their successors in title, find themselves with a cloud upon 
the title that virtually precludes them from selling their !and 
| or raising money upon it, and for the most part they are n 
| modest means and wholly without the means to protect 

| selves against-that situation. Now, we do not intend to 
them. They never will be sued, and I make that statement, : 
only as the declaration of the policy of the department 
present time, but as a prediction that the same policy wil! 
essarily be pursued by anyone who has anything to do with t 
litigation. The title to a large number of homes in w 
Oregon is in that very situation. The title is clouded by 
doubt that I refer to, and I say that something should | 
for the relief of those persons. No public good is accomp! 
by clouding the title that you never intend to attack. |! 
accomplishing no good, it is injuring the small holders, « 
is injuring those who are comparatively helpless. 

“Now, I do not want you to do anything that can he 
strued as a condonation of any breaches of these cond 
But the way in which you can accomplish the end so 
by establishing a time limit within which suits may b« 

tuted, because the fixing of a limitation of time for the 
| tion of a suit is in no sense a waiver of the cause of 4 
| it is in no sense a condonation of the wrong upon w! 
|eause of action rests. For instance, fixing the limita 
| time within which the United States may institute 
| 





‘ 


cancel patents issued through fraud is not a condon 
the fraud. It simply a suspension of the 
grounds of general public policy, and it never can be « 
} as a condonation of the original wrong. F 

“In considering the proposed compromise with 1 
| purchasers the question suggested itself to my mind ti 
thing should be done to protect the small purchasers W 
not been sued at all and whom we do not intend to s 
resolution of April 30, 1908S, directs, without limit 
qualification, the institution of all suits deemed ack 
proper to assert and enforce the rights of the Go 
Now it is committed to the discretion of the Attorney ‘ 


s remet 


; 


as I understand it, what su‘ts shall be considered | 
| adequate, and exercising that discretion the Attorne) ( 
| concluded that suits could not be instituted tn eve 


where the lands were sold in quantities excceding 
| or fo: a price exceeding $2.50 per acre, or to a person \ 

| not an actual settle at the time of purchase. ‘To ha 
so would have necessitated no less than four of five 
suits against no less than twenty to twenty-five thous: 
ties. That would have been wholly impracticable. . 
necessary to draw some arbitrary line to keep this les 
within the bounds of practicability, and so, without 
to discriminate, we finally came to the conclusion that 


VW 













































































7 
} then there were a few instances where no sv'ts should 
stituted. For instance, the city of Portland has pur- 
something like 3,500 acres on Mount Hood to conserve 
- water supply. Now, it was quite apparent to all of us 
that land, having been taken for public use, for public 
he t, no question should be raised as to it; that is, as against 
ty of Portland. Then there were several instances where 
ation companies had purchased a thousand or fifteen 


ed acres of land and had distributed the lands in small 
Li es from 40 to 160 acres among colonists, and the actual 
nurpose of these limitations had been accomplished. 
: ww we concluded that it would not be fair nor right, nor 
" ere any public reason why the title of those small 


h should be attacked, although it had proceeded through 
er purchaser. 
friars not far from the city of Portland, some sixteen 
teen hundred acres, and they had established some sort 
of ssion there—I do not know what the technical name of 
stitution is, but the lands are being devoted to benevolent 


aritable uses, and of course we did not include that in | 


oul lifts. 


t} | 


There were seven or eight instances of the kind 
have described. 


if 
I » 


would have made so many cases in which the titles 





\ complicated that the working out of the details would 
have obstrueted our work in the main case. The main object 
of this litigation, you must bear in mind, is the main suit 
against the railroad company involving this 2,400,000 acres. 
1) ; the ultimate—I should say the primary—object of this 


litigation. 
{ PROVIDES RELIEF FOR PURCHASERS OR HOLDERS OF MORE THAN 
1,000 ACRES. 
the title “Relief provisions of the bill, sections 3 
in an earlier portion of these remarks, I have called 
on to the fact that these purchasers or holders exercised 
due diligence and bought the lands they now hold after a care- 


Under 


ful examination of the question of title by competent attorneys. | 


Mr. ‘lownsend’s examination convinces him that prior to the 
institution of the pending suits these titles bad never been 
questioned or rejected. He finds that the purchasers from the 


railroad company paid “the top market price” for these lands, 
and could have at the time they bought purchased equally valu- 
able lands almost as accessible “at the same or a less price.” 
They would not have bought the railroad lands under these 


conditions if they had ever suspected that the title was not 
absolutely good. The Government itself has acquired many 
thousends of acres of lands from these purchasers by making 
exchaiges, and no attorney for the Government has ever ques- 
Uoned the sufficiency of the purchasers’ titles so far as the 
record shows. The Government records and the investigations 
of Mr. Townsend have not disclosed any collusion between the 
purchasers and the railroad company, nor any lack of good 
or due diligence on the part of the purchasers. All the 
facts show that they acted as innocent purchasers, bona fide. 
Mr. Townsend states that—as “a matter of fact, you can not 


fi instance where a lawyer in Oregon rejected that title. 
rhey simply did not know of that restriction and they proceeded 
onthe theory that a United States patent created an unrestricted 
tile. Let me tell you another defense urged by the purchaser. 
rhe original patents issued by the Interior Department recited 

ee of these acts, the act of July 25, 1866, the amendatory 
act of April 25, 1868—which simply extended the time for the 
onstruction of the road—and this act of April 10, 1869, that 
itiposed these restrictions upon the sale of the Jand. In 1893, 
for some reason that I have never been able to ascertain, the 
_ who prepared these patents adopted a new form of patent 
that recited only the act of July 25, 1866, and that form of 
pate being once established, all subsequent patents were in 
th: rm and recited only the act of July 25, 1866, which con- 
lalned no restrictions upon the power of alienation. Let me 
show you how that becomes material in the opinion of the at- 
oem vs for the purchasers. I am not here to concede that their 
_ ‘lon Is correct, because if we bave to fight this out I am 
ae. king any admission to be quoted against me. But they 
— nd that it is possible for this grant to have vested without 
that” subject to the restrictions of the act of April 10, 1869; 
a -, if it vested in the west side company, then it vested 
ae age. subject to these restrictions ; if it vested in the 
core ve company, it vested subject to these restrictions; it 
oo ithin the Jurisdiction of the Interior Department to de- 
a o e whether it vested snbject to the act of April 10, LS69. 
on and the recital in the patent is in effect an adjudication 
Caner tay erent vested without being subject ‘to that act, be- 
“use it does not recite it. 
ao ‘ave given you, in a general way, the grounds upon which 


Then there was a purchase by a brother- | 


If we had drawn the line, say, at 750 | 
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draw the line at a thousand acres, and that rule was observed. | sideration here. My position in the matter is not really based 


eg 


I 
part 
up on 
and 1,200 
titles. I know 
existence if the operation 


it from 
industrial 
strength 
have 


upon the legal questions involved at all. 
the viewpoint of publie policy. <A large 
life of western Oregon has been built 
these titles. Small towns of 800, 1,000, 
been built up on the faith of these 
that would be virtually wiped out of 
of the mills should be suspended. 
“The attorneys for the Government themselves | 


look upon 
of the 

the of 
peopie 


of towns 


xl those 


abstracts as conveying valid titles, and those titlos have been 
current in Oregon. These people did pay the full value of the 
land; I have run that down and am convinced of it, because they 
paid more for the railroad lands than they did for the inter 
vening sections, and they could have bought other land the 
title to which was not in doubt, for the same pric They 
gained no advantage by buying a defective title. I am con 
vinced of that fact after four years of careful investigation.” 
THE DEFENSES OF THE INNOCENT PURCHASERS ARE IMI 
For the reasons above stated, as well as others I have not now 


time to refer to, the defenses of the innocent purchasers have : 


| important bearing upon the main suit against the railroad 
| There are also sound reasons of public policy upon which the 
propriety of the proposed compromise is based. It is Mr 


Townsend’s opinion that there 

“is the question of whether more public good will result from 
litigation of these suits against purchasers than would result 
from the compromise, leaving industrial conditions where they 


are. Then there is another question: Have you considered 
whether, in view of the fact that these purchasers have defenses 
far superior to any that the railroad company can allege—l 
will not admit on this record that the defenses alleged by the 


purchasers will prevail, but you must all admit that they are far 
superior to any that can be alleged by the railroad company 
and this question should be considered whether the considera 


tion of those superior defenses by the Supreme Court at the 
same time as the defenses of the raflroad company may affect 
the chances of the Government in the main suit against the 
railroad company, and whether, as a practical question, we 


would not be in a better position, when we get into the Supreme 
Court, if the Supreme Court could see and we could point out 
that the decree could not affect anybody but the railroad com- 
pany and would have no collateral effect that might be taken 
into consideration by the Supreme Court? Now, as a practical 
question addressed to a practical lawyer, what would you sa) 
as to that feature? Now I want to say this, that | was oppose 
to the institution of any suits against the purchaser three years 
ago, and I have been against it all the way through. | thought 
the public interest would be better subserved by not bringing the 
suits against them. 

“With reference to the price of $2.50 per acre, at which it is 
proposed to compromise these purchaser suits, 1 desire to sa) 
It has quite frequently happened that the Government may have 
sufficient grounds in equity to recover title to public lands that 
have been granted, but where the hoiders of the title are ¢ 
titled to consideration on broad grounds of justice which would 
not be available as a defense; in other words, where the en 
forcement of the full measure of the Government’s remedies 
would involve a harshness that would not comport with the 
relation that exists between the Government and citizens 


nN 


its 


In such cases it has become quite common to compromise for 
the minimum or double minimum price at which the lands are 
disposed of under the public-land laws; $2.50 per acre is the 
statutory price for lands within the boundaries of railroad-land 


grants. It was for this reason that the purchasers proposed to 
compromise on that basis. If these purchaser suits are to! 

compromised at all, it will be upon grounds that do not rela 

to the actual value of the lands. This being true, it 
follows that the price at which the suits shall be comprom 
can not be computed by any mathematical process, any more 
than the price for which lands are disposed of under the home 
stead laws, the coal-land law, the mineral-land law, 
of the public-land laws. 


big’ SSiIPFLLYS 


or any ote 
Any recommendation that I may her 


after make concerning the compromising of these cases, if th 
authority to compromise them is granted, will not be based 
upon a consideration of the value of the lands, but upon grounds 
| of publie policy, as I have explained.” 
THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE DESIRES AUTHORITY TO COMPR 
SUITS AGAINST THE INNO¢ NT PI CHAS 

The elimination of the innocent purchasers by tl “l 
compromise will have a beneficial] influence upon 
The purchasers referred to in section 4 are to confess judgmen 
under a stipulation to be entered into between them and the 
Government. I again wish to call your altention to the rea 


sons urged by Mr. Townsend, who says that 
“In the first place, I will say that the Attorney General has 


purchasers claim that they are entitled to equitable con- | general authority to compromise a‘l suits instituted by him or 
































your speci direction, so that due respect for Congress demands, 
in 0 judgment, that we should hesitate to compromise any | 
of these suits without taking you into our confidence—without 


submitting the matter to Congress—and in the second place, 
no compromise is practicable that does not involve in effect a 
conveyance of land; and surely no executive department has 
authority to do that without express legislative authority—I 


inean congressional authority—because the Constitution gives | 
to Congress exclusive jurisdiction to disp se of the public lands. | 


Now, for those two reasous we come to you. The first of these 
is because you directed this suit to be instituted, and you are 
entitled to know and approve of any compromises of any of 
these suits. The second reason, because I think the Attorney 


General has no authority to make this compromise without 
specific authorization from you. 
fhe railroad company is hoping that we shall be forced to 


prosecute these cases against the purchasers up to the Supreme | 
Court, roalizing that the purchasers have defenses superior to 
any that may be urged by the railroad company, and hoping | 
some doctrine will be evolved that may be available to the rail- 
road company. In other words, the railroad company hopes to 


succeed on the superior defenses of these purchasers. At the 
siime time the railroad company is not openly opposing this 
bill, The railroad company, through its representative, ap- 
peared before the Public Lands Committee of the House four 
or five weeks ago, and announced that they would not partici- 
pate in the hearings 

‘I met one of the attorneys for the railroad company a few 
weeks ago, and he said to me, ‘Why are you trying to com- 
promise these purchaser suits? Why do you not leave that 
as it is?’ I said, ‘Upon what theory do you ask me why we 
want to compromise any suits? Has not the United States the 
saine right as any litigant to compromise any of its suits if there 
is any public reason for doing so?’ He said, ‘ Well, I do not 
think that this situation should be disturbed pending this liti- 
gation.’ I said, ‘How is the situation disturbed pending the 
litigation, if we compromise those suits, any more than any 
other suit?’ He said, ‘To be frank with you, I think if you 
compromise these suits with the purchasers it will make it 
easier for you to beat us in our suit.’ I said, ‘To be equally 
frank, that is why I want to compromise the suits.” That is 
why I know they are opposed to this bill, although they are not 
participating in these hearings. 

“T will supplement the foregoing by directing attention with- 
out discussion to the questions that I think should be consid- 
ered in determining whether the Attorney General should be 
authorized to compromise the purchaser suits, as proposed by 
the bill now under consideration. In my judgment, Congress 
should consider the subject from the following viewpoints: 

“ First. The defenses urged on behalf of the purchasers and 
the grounds they urge for equitable consideration. 

‘Second. Even if the Government has technical grounds for 
the relief asked for as against the purchasers, are there any 
reasons why the Government should not exact the full measure 
of the remedy of forfeiture as against the purchasers? 
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under his direction. But here is a suit that was instituted by | discuss without reserve the grounds upon which T base 
recommendation. And in this connection I desire to say tha 


presenting the contentions that are urged on behalf of 
purchasers, I do not concede their legal sufficiency. I am ; 
ing no admission to be used against the Government j, 
| future prosecution of those cases, if they are not comprom 
In some of my remarks I may have stated the conte); 
urged on behalf of the purchasers as though they were jm, 


views. But I do not want to be misunderstapd. 


“T have been asked why the compromise should be mad 


the arbitrary price of $2.50 per acre; and it has been suge 
that instead of naming an inflexible price that question 
be left to the discretion of the Attorney General. This 


gestion proceeds upon the theory that the circumstances os 
| purchaser suits may vary, demanding that the price at 
| the lands may be repurchased shall be higher in some 


than others in compromising the suits. I do not care t 
any argument upon that question; but with reference | 
suggestion I desire to say: 


\\ 


“This suggestion may be sound as an abstract or theor 


proposition. But the circumstances of these purchase) 
have been investigated, and there is no difference betwe 
cases that will justify any discrimination in comproi 
them. None of the cases should be compromised, in my 
ment, unless the lands were purchased in good faith. \ 
knowledge of the restrictions upon the sale of the granted 


| As to parties coming within that class, no discrimination sx! 


be made; and as to parties who do not come within tha 


no compromise should be iaade. In other words, any diffe: 


of circumstance between these cases that should be cons 
at all do not go to the question of the amount at whi 
cases should be compromised, but to the question whetl: 


| cases should be compromised at all. Any circumstance 


could be advanced as a reason for exacting a larger 


| from any of these purchasers would necessarily be a con 


reason why the case should not be compromised at all.” 


STATEMENT MADE BY A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INNOCENT PURCH* 


The second class of purchasers, those purchasing more 


1,000 acres of the lands, were represented before the Comm 


on the Public Lands, House of Representatives, by Mr 


Dixon, Eugene, Oreg., the manager of one of the companies no 


tt 


\ 


| actively engaged in milling operations. He was authorize: 


represent such purchasers. Mr. Dixon’s statement, summar 
is to the effect that “as to our views relative to our situation 


7 


l 
ti 


O™ 
c 
W 
“} 
| 


to the compromise, we feel that the Government can afford to 


be very considerate of us for a number of reasons. First 
back to the purpose of Congress in granting these lands 
primarily that the road be built, and, secondarily, th 


‘ 


| country be developed as a result of this grant of land. Wet 
| the position that we have aided in the development of thin 
tion of the country to the fullest extent, and that in no ot 


“ Third. Is there substantial danger that the prosecution of | 
| tler could have taken 160 acres of these lands, nor 1,600) 


the purchaser suits may jeopardize the interests of the Govern- 
ment in the main suit against the railroad company, involving 
2,400,000 acres, bearing in mind that the suit against the rail- 
road company is of paramonnt consideration? 

“Fourth. The Government should not institute suits simply 
because there is a technical ground for the suit if the institution 
or prosecution of the suit will cause more public injury than 
public good. The Government should be actuated by different 
and higher motives. The primary purpose of the litigation in- 
volving the land grants now under consideration is to conserve 
the industrial and commercial interests of the State of Oregon, 
and particularly to relieve the State from the blighting effects 
of the land monopoly that has been created and is now being 
maintained by the railroad company with reference to the 
2,400,000 acres that are involved in the main suit. In view of 
these general considerations and bearing in mind that a sub- 
stantial part of the industrial life of Oregon has been built up 
on the faith of the title to the lands involved in the suits 
against the purchasers, will the public interests be best con- 
served by compromising the purchaser suits or by prosecuting 
them to final judgment? Will the enforcement of the Govern- 
ment’s right of forfeiture, with the resultant uncertainty of 
these titles until the cases are finally disposed of by the Su- 
preme Court, with the probable suspension of the operation of 
some of the mills of western Oregon, to the injury of a large 
number of persons who are in no way responsible for the present 
situation, be productive of more public injury than public good? 

“In my judgment, the Attorney General should be authorized 
to compromise these suits as proposed. In view of the fact that 
the suits may not be compromised, I do not feel at liberty to 


way could the lands have been used for development ex 
the way we have used them. 


“The reason for that is this: The land is heavily tim! 


much of it on steep hillsides, and in most instances the s 


rocky and not susceptible of cultivation. Now, no act’ 


nor any other number of acres, and made a living for 
and family. It would have been practically impossible 


| to-day, with the better means of transportation and ot! 


cilities that they have now. We have taken these Ia! 


| solidified them by buying the even-numbered sections, : 
| built mills, made large investments, built towns, and fu: 


employment to hundreds and thousands of people. 


| to spend a moment on that point. In our own ins! 


largest town that we have, the town of Wendling, is 
entirely to milling. There are about 800 people there, 
men working in the mills and timber. They have an 
light system, water system, and all the conveniences 
little town of that kind might have. , The wages we | 
good—excellent, I should say—from the point of view o! 
here. Twelve dollars a week is the minimum for mill! 
$17.50 is the average for employees in the woods. 

“Mr. Townsend mentioned the other day the good f 


| which these lands were purchased, and in this connectio 


to speak simply of our own case. We started out 16 y' 
without any capital of consequence, and upon the sug 
Mr. Collis P. Huntington, of the Southern Pacific Co., 
a small sawmill in the Willamette Valley with the ides 
ing to find out if fir lumber, the only timber growing 

lands, could be shipped outside of the State at a profi 
that time there had been no market for, and no attem))! 
fir lumber out ‘of the State of Oregon. Mr. Hunting! 

us some special rates, and we leased a mill for a 


| started to develop the fir-lumber market. At the end « 


Mr. Huntington stated to us that the rates were fai! 


S 
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factory to him and he weuld continue them in force. We found 
tl we had made a fair profit, and accordingly we bought the 
mil] which we had under lease. When we bought the mill we 


had to buy something to run it on, and so we bought timber 
nt t hand, half of it from the railroad and the other half 
f] settlers or whoever happened to have it. That was the 
beginning ef our business. A year or two later the business 
st ntinued to show a profit and we purchased another mill 
and .lso another bedy of timber, and for a period of 8 or 10 
years we bought these different bodies of timber at the going 
] t which anyone could have purchased them if they had 


to. I do not think I need to dwell long on this point, 
because Mr. Townsend has said that in all of his investigations 
he has found no evidences of any fraud, and I know the cir- 
cul nees in all these cases, and it is hardly possible to think 
re could have been anything of that kind. The lands 

were open for purchase and sale, and you or I or anybody else 


have bought all of them if we had had the money to 
Dixon, in compliance with the request of the committee, 
formation as to the development operations and improve- 
* these purchasers, and my general knowledge of condi- 
pproves his statements as being very moderate, stated : 
fhe Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. has constructed and has in 
! n between 7 and 8S miles of logging railroad and has 
pa nstructed 44 miles more. The cost of the railroad in 
n and that which is almost completed has been $341,000, 
including equipment. The committee will be able to 
is statement that the country through which this 
is anything but level agricultural country. The 
was very difficult to build on account of rock 
steep hillsides which were encountered. 
ant lands for which we have been sued, approximat- 
cost us $572,000. Our four sawmill plants cost 
Logging property, such as donkey engines and rigging 
us $117,000. Dams and improvements in the 
, hot included in any of the above, cost $32,000. We have 
| told, since begining operation, in taxes, $223,000. We 
iid out for fire patrol on our own lands $9,000. I might 
this connection we have organized and have charge of 
covering the timber lands belonging to about 70 dif- 
corporations and individuals—mostly individuals—all of 
whom contribute pro rata to the expense, and the total of the 
I we have paid out for fire patrol is several times the 
paid on our own land. 
‘AS to wagon roads, we have approximately 10 miles. The 
lount of mileage is accounted for by the fact that wagon 
only built into the edge of the timber, the roads from 
the edge of the timber in being what are called ‘‘ chutes,” or 
pole roads, wpon which logs are hauled. Of these, we have 
‘or a number of years past an average of 4 or 5 miles 
at a of $20,000 to $30,000 per year; but these 
worthless as soon the are out, and are not 
sidered as permanent improvements. 
iddition to the actual expenditures made as above, 
te of cost of finishing the line already graded 
is $46,000. This is for the balance of 
building of bridges and culverts, and the 
Let ks on grade already constructed. 
~ in ion to all this we have made permanent surveys 
‘eady to begin work on an additional piece of road 
dpproximately 12 miles in length, which will cost, according 
to our engineers’ estimates, $208,000. All of this work will have 
e to provide for the next five years’ logging, and is a 
'l proportion indeed of the total which will be required 
. out all of our holdings. 
rigures given above are only for the 
veritions of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co.; a number of the 
efendants in these cases have railroads and improve- 
pproximating if not equaling those of my company. 
‘mills alone have furnished the entire pay roll and sup- 
port for the towns of Saginaw, population about 300; Wendling, 
‘ion about S00; Coburg, population about 700; and has 
a € principal pay roll in Springfield, population about 
Che mills of the other defendants are likewise situated 
rd to the towns of Leona, Cottage Grove, Mill City, Falls 
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_ Salem, and a number of other smaller towns. 
he uber of improvements contemplated by my own com- 
pan) nother companies interested have been held up on 
of this litigation, and if the suits are compromised the 

ent will go ahead again to a remarkable extent.” 
~ THE LANDS AND SI MMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE PRO 

4 CEEDINGS TAKEN IN THE MATTER. 

th, these Innds. with the exception of a few acres, lie in 


‘ssional district I have the honor to represent. 
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The land granted lies in the western portion of Oregon ar 
extends from Portland to the California line, and thr three 
valleys, the Willamette Valley, the Rogue River Valley, and 
the Umpqua Valley. The railroad company was to receive the 


ough 
Mig 





odd-numbered sections for 20 miles on each side of the road, 
and in case the lands within that 20-mile strip on either side 
had been previously disposed of, the company had the right to 
make lieu selections within strips 10 miles wide outside of the 


20-mile strip. 


The road was built after many years, and it ran through 


the best part of the State of Oregon. The grant included all 
kinds of land, and I doubt if Congress, at the time the grant 
was made, knew very much about the character of the nds 
they were granting. I suppose Congress thought they wert 
mostly agricultural, and for that reason provided ey sh d 
be disposed of to sett!ers. The valley lands had been largely 
disposed of, consequently the company went into the lieu limits 
on the outside to take lands. Much of the lieu land was tim 
bered, especially in the southern portion of the State. No one 
made any complaint of t_e railroad company as long as they 
disposed of the land; in fact, I suppose few of the people of the 
State of Oregon knew of the conditions attaching to the grant 
The State of Oregon has suffered a great deal from these land 
grants—wagon-road and railroad land grants—a very consid 
erable portion of the entire domain in the State being granted 
for the construction of railroads and wagon road So when 
this grant was made no one, I think, paid any particular atten 
tion to the specific wording of it, more than that the ge al 
grant had been made for the construction of a railroad. lor a 
while the railroad company disposed of the land they had in 
| small and large tracts; people went on them, built homes and 
small towns; lumber companies in more recent years have ac 
quired some of the lands for the purpose of developing the nat 
| ural resources of the State. That was the reason the grant was 
made in the form it was made. 

The railroad company would receive a subsidy if they sold 
the land at a maximum price of $32,000 for every mile of road 
they constructed, and $32,000 per mile would have constructed, 
on an average, a better road than was built by the company 
when they first built their line and acquired their grant. The 
Government, at the close of the Civil War, had an enormous 
debt, and no money in the Treasury, and no means of getting 
very much revenue even for the maintenance of the Govern 
ment. And the Government, in order to aid the developme 
of the State of Oregon—which State had taken care of itself 
during the Civil War and furnished soldiers not to! 
tain peace in the State, but in the surrounding States wher 
the Indian tribes were inclined to be rebellious when the | 
ernment was in that great struggle—made this grant 
courage the development of Oregon by the const f 
railroad and the settlement of the country. 

The three valleys mentioned are separated from ee 
by mountain ranges which would average probably yor 60 
miles wide, and from each other by mountains, so the \ 


feasible way to get the products of the people out of the valley 


was to get them out by rail. Until 15 years ago 1 id, 
timberland, was of no special value, except to the lumber 
panies. I can remember within 20 years when if a n had 
take a piece of timberland in settiement of a deb e \ 
rather inclined to believe he had gotten a d | 
time if it was an isolated tract and no lumber 1 : 

the land. 

About the year 1900 considerable attention was paid tl 

the Eastern States to the development of Oregon Wi 

to receive large numbers of people from the | 1 Sta 
and demand was made for the purchase of th tilroad land 
You will note that we grew from 426,000 to 672,000 wil 

last 10 years, an increase in our population of more | : 
cent. This immigration made a demand for tl l 
| it was comparatively close to the railroad this l 
creased the value of the Jand and the railroad company | 

to refuse selling the land, and I know hundreds of 

where men have gone or sent agents or representatives to 
railroad offices in San Francisco with particular d 

and applications to buy particular pieces of land and 

money required by the law to be paid and were uniformly re 
fused. The people of the State then began to ask, Are we to 
be always handicapped by this holding out of us this ! 
none of which is more than 30 miles away f 1 tl 

Adjoining the city of Grants Pass, a town of about 6,000 py e, 
I am told there is a whole section of land over w! the tow 
would naturally grow. It has grown up around Down on 
the Applegate there are 15,000 acres of agricnit * grazing 
land in one general body that can not be secured. 1 could cite 


many other instances. 






































the State of California, at the 


meeting held in 
capital city—Sacramento—the question was 
man what he intended to do with these lands. He said they 
intended to hold them as a forest reserve of their own. Further 
attempts on the part of the people to make use of these lands 
showed that such was the policy of the company. As a result 
of an agitation, the legislature adopted a memorial to Congress. 
And Congress passed a resolution in the first part of the Six- 


At a public 
asked Mr. Harri- 


tieth Congress which is the basis of the present suit of the 
Government against the railroad. It was no ill will of the 
people against the railroad company that caused that action, 


but it was the pressure of the people for the opportunity to 
develop the natural resources of the county. When the resolu- 
tion was pending before this committee and before Congress 
various attempts were made to incorporaje in that resolution 
relief for who had acquired lands of the railroad com- 
pany, but, as Mr. Townsend so ably explained, it was thoughi 
impossible to do so without jeopardizing the suit of the Goy- 
ernment, 

The purchasers from the railroad company who bought 
quantities of land in excess of the 1,000 acres bought them at 
the market price at the time they acquired them. Some lands 
were acquired in large bodies and some in smaller 
Some of this land is at present being developed by the operation 
sawmills. On other lands operations will be begun soon. 
The lumber product forms a considerable portion of the product 
that we send outside the State in the course of a year. These 
purchasers when they bought their lands could have bought 
other lands equal in timber value for practically the same price, 
but they bought these lands in order to consolidate theiy hold- 
ings so that they would not have to log across lands owned by 
other parties. The amount they paid for the lands at the time 
was the market. price, and for some lands they paid a consider- 
able sum. While some lands are more valuable at the present 
time than they were when they were purchased, yet that is one 
of the fortunes of investors, to have investments increase or 
decrease in value. These people want to go on with their work. 
Mr. Dixon represents a company whose mill burned down at 
Springfield. It was a very valuable mill, and yet they can not 
afford to rebuild the mill and employ their men to continue 
operations unless they know whether they can log by sections 
in a consolidated body or whether they shall log on alternate 
sections, 


those 


e 
ot 


Now, in order to enable these people to go on with their log- 
ging operations and for the general benefit and development of 
the State, I believe that some relief of this kind ought to be 
granted and that these people ought to know what their status 
is, and if this bil] is passed they can go into court and confess 
judgment and know that they will bave their lands. The same 
argument will apply for an equal reason to all others similarly 
situated. As to the price of $2.50 an acre, I believe they have 
already paid what the land was worth at the time they acquired 
it, and to pay $2.50 per acre now is in the nature of a gift to 
the Government. When the Government made the grant it 
intended to part with these lands finally and definitely, with no 
intention of making any money whatever out of them, but with 
the intention of filling the State of Oregon with settlers and 
industries and of develeping this new country. That was the 
purpose of the Government—to part with its title and get 
nothing back but the development of a new and _ unsettled 
country. 

These purchasers paid the market price at the time they pur- 
chased. They are willing to come in and pay $2.50 per acre 
more, not because it due the Government or because they 
should pay this further amount, but because they desire to quiet 
title and go on with their business. 

I believe the $2.50 proposition 


is 


will, in a general manner, 
charged. 

The suit will on as to the 2,300,000 acres held by the 
railroad whether this legislation is passed or not; it will go on 
better, in my judgment, and in the judgment of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, if this bill is passed. But in the meantime, 
if this relief legislation is not passed, great industries in the 
State of Oregon will stand still, mills will be closed, railways 
will be removed, and that great industry which furnishes em- 
ployment to thousands of laborers and produces a great volume 
of commerce and trade will be seriously hampered and in some 
places paralyzed for many years. I confidently believe the 


£0 


merits of this measure and the justice of its provisions will 
appeal to the sense of sound public policy in this great body 
of men, and that 
law. 


it will ordain that this bill be enacted into 
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ee ; = “ae : | we have excited our minds by disclosing those conditions 
meet the equities of the situation, if any price at all should be | 











Government in Relation to Business, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. FITZGERALD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THe Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 26, 1912, 


On the bill (11. R. 25970) making appropriations to supply defici 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1912 and for prior years, 
otner purposes 
Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my Te- 
marks in the Recorp I include as a part thereof an address (e.- 
livered by Gov. Woodrow Wilson at the annual banquet of the 
Kconomic Club of New York, at the Hotel Astor, on May 23 


nejes 


and ‘for 


1912. a 
The address is as follows: 
ADDRESS BY GOV. WOODROW WILSON AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET © ru 
ECONOMIC CLUB IN THE HOTEL ASTOR ON MAY 23, 1912 
Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I listened with a creat 


deai of interest to the very gracious introduction that you 
have just heard, but with some skepticism upon one of thie 
statements. Mr. Milburn said that everybody here knew what 
I am, but that depends upon which newspaper he has read 
Most persons are so thoroughly uninformed as to my opinions 
that I have concluded that the only things they have not read 
are my speeches. 
But I want to say that it is with a great deal of pleasure ¢} 

I find myself here to-night, turning out of the troubled paths of 
practical politics to come into a place where you have the pur- 
pose and the appearance of deliberation. [Applause.] 1 have 
never believed entirely that there was very much thinking 
general public questions done in the city of New York; 
because there are not some of the finest thinking machines i 
New York that are to be found anywhere, but because the 
brains of New York are so devoted throughout long diys to 
special undertakings that there is only the evening, \ 
fatigue has conquered you, in which to think about the at 
of the country. And, therefore, it seems to me that 
eminent success in the fields of business are, above all others, 
under a moral obligation to get together and talk of things 
which do not concern their own private undertakings. 
refreshing at this particular, time to have an opportun 


hen 
fairs 


men of 


It is 


discuss not personalities but the questions of the day. \}- 
plause.] I was in a New England city, not many weeks azo, 
which had just been visited on the two preceding days by tw 
inilitant candidates for nomination. I had occasion at the 

ing of my speech to say: “After what you people hav 
through the last two days perhaps you would like to know 

the questions of the day are.” I was interested to find that 
stead of a mere smile I got out of that audience that had 
dropped in from the street a spontaneous cheer. They fel re 
freshed at the idea that they might hear something discussed 


which did not have the bitterness of personality in it. 
And yet, it is a serious fact, ladies and gentlemen, tha' 
very difficult to discuss those very questions of the day wi!’ 
seeming to bring a touch of passion and bitterness into (lie! 
We talk a great deal about the radicalism of our time, ! the 
radicalism, if you will analyze it, does not consist in the hings 
that are proposed, but in the things that are disclosed. 
the analysis of existing conditions that your public s| 
seem to be radical. How shall our difficulties be settled all 


are so busy with the preliminary controversy with res 
what the real state of the facts is that we carry that es" 
over into the other area, which should be an area of ca 
of deliberation, namely, the area of the discussion of whi 
be done in the circumstances. 

Very little has been said about that, but a great deal lh 
said, nnd sometimes intemperately said, about the real > 
affairs. Nowhere, it seems to me, in the country more | 
New York ought we to be very frank with one another, ) 
in New York, taking you in the aggregate, you know W! 
facts are, and if you are frank with one another and ¢: 
public into your confidence you may be instrument:! z 
structing the country concerning what it must found ! 
thoughts upon. 

When you discuss the relation between government « ; 
ness, you touch at once the seat of irritation. I have no! “ 


ay 


st 


11<]- 











were not up in arms at being interfered with by the action of 
the Government—in which there were not to be found a great 
many men who said, “If the politicians would only let us 
alone the country would prosper and all business would settle 
down to a sound and steady condition.’ They have been critics 
of Government because Government would not let business rest 
and be free. Now, no study of the history of the Government 
can be candidly made which will not lead to this conclusion— 
that the very thing that Government can not let alone is busi- 
ness, for business underlies every part of our life; the founda- 
tion of our lives, of our spiritual lives included, is economic. 

I heard a very interesting preacher say several months ago, 


. 
a single audience in this vicinity in which the business men 
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ments are made up of human beings, and all the calculations of 
mechanical theory are thrown out of adjustment by the inter- 
vention of the human will. Society is an organism, and every 
Government must develop according to its organie forces and 
instincts. I do not wish to make thé analysis tedious; I will 


| nerely ask you, after you go home, to think over this proposi- 


in preaching upon the sequence of the petitions in the Lord’s | 


Prayer, that it was significant that our Savior’s first petition 
wis, 
rationally live, worship, or love his neighbor on an 
stomach; and if he is in doubt where the food is to come from, 
if he fears he will be without work and sustenance, it is im- 
possible that he should have a rational attitude toward the life 
of the community or toward his own life. Therefore it is the 
object of Government to make those adjustments of life which 
will put every man in a position to claim his normal rights as 
a living human being. 

Government can not take its hand 
ment must regulate business, because 
every other relationship, particularly 
ship. It is futile, therefore, to have the politicians take their 
hands off. They may blunder at the business, but they can not 
give it up. They may make fundamental mistakes—they will 
make a great many if you do not frankly assist and instruct 
them—but they must go forward whether instructed or not. 

I think one of the few grounds of discouragement in our 
days—for I do not think there are many—is that business men 
and the lawyers who guide business men are jealously with- 
holding their counsel from those who try to guide affairs, with- 
holding it as those who withdraw in suspicion, as if they should 
say, “ We can not parley with those men; their ears are not 
candidly open to us” 


off of business. Govern- 
that is the foundation of 


“Give us this day our daily bread,’ for no man can | 
empty | 


| Presidency necessarily stood at the front of affairs. 


| 


of the political relation- | 
| the Civil War 
| then a 


| the Presidency. 


; and so there has grown up on one side and | 


on the other an attitude of distrust which does not augur well | 


for a settlement of delicate questions. 

The whole problem of our life, gentlemen, is to understand 
one another, the whole problem of politics is to get together. 
Politics is not a mechanical problem, politics is not a problem 
of setting interests off against each other upon such a plan as 
that one can not harm the other. The problem of politics is 
cooperation. The organic cooperation of the parts is the only 
basis for just Government; unless we come to an understanding, 
there can be no Government. No man can hold off from affairs 
und count himself a faithful citizen of the Republic. 

I have been interested in one piece of speculative explanation 
Which, perhaps, I might turn aside for a moment to call to your 
attention, 


| @ 
|} and other nations; 


| session of our rightful share of the 


One of the chief benefits I used to derive from being presi- | 
dent of a university was that I had the pleasure of entertaining | 


thoughtful men from all over the world. 
much dropped into my granary by their presence. 
casting around in my thought for something by which to draw 
several parts of my political ideas together when it was my 
good fortune to entertain a very interesting Scotchman who had 
been devoting himself to the philosophical thought of the seven- 
teenth century. 
to | , 


I can not tell you how | 
I had been 


His talk was so engaging that it was delightful | 
eir him speak of anything, and presently there came out | 


of the unexpected region of his thought the thing I had been 


Waiting for. He called my attention to the fact that in every 
xeneration all sorts of speculation and thinking tend to fall 
under the formula of the dominant thought of the age that has 
preceded that. 

ror example, after the Newtonian theory of the universe had 
been developed, almost all thinking tended to express itself 
upon the analogies of the Newtonian theory, and since the Dar- 
Winian theory has reigned amongst us everybody tries to express 
What he wishes to expound in the terms of development and ac- 
colnmodation to environment. Now, it came to me as this 
‘iteresting man talked, that the Constitution of the United 


tion; that what we have been witnessing for the past hundred 
years is the transformation of Newtonian constitution into a 


Darwinian constitution. [Applause.] The place where the 
strongest will is present will be the seat of sovereignty. If 
the strongest will is present in Congress, then Congress will 
dominate the Government; if the strongest guiding will is in 


the Presidency, the President will dominate the Government: if 
a leading and coyceiving mind like Marshall's presides over the 
Supreme Court of the United States, he will frame the Govern- 
ment, as he did. There are no checks and balances in the 
mechanical sense in the Constitution; historical circumstances 
have determined the character of our Government. While we 
were forming the Government—that is to say, down to a hun- 
dred years ago, when the War of 1812 was being fought, while 
we were finding our place among the nations of the world, while 
our most critical relations were over foreign relations—the 
You will 
find all the early Presidents directly forming the Government. 
But after we got our standing among the peoples of the world 
from the close of the War of 1812 down to the beginning of the 
Spanish-American War, with the exception of the interval of 
the Presidents count for very little. There was 
free, miscellaneous domestic development that was in- 
susceptible of guidance; it was spontaneous; it sprang up un- 
bidden in every part of the country; the place of common coun- 
sel was the Congress of the United States; and the Congress 
overshadowed the President. 

One of the things I have always felt that Webster and Clay 
did not was that they would diminish their prestige and 
power if they left the Senate of the United States and entered 
Why the men who were leading the Chamber 


se 


that was dominating the Nation should have wished to be in 
the chair which was overshadowed by that Chamber I have 
never been able to understand. 

But then came the Spanish-American War Since then 


America has stood up, looked about her, drawn the veil of pre 
occupation from her eyes, and beheld herself a great power 


among the peoples of the world; and ever since that moment 


the President has, of necessity, become the guiding force in the 
affairs of the country. It was inevitable and it now will, no 
doubt, remain inevitable because we are now in the same ense 
with all other Governments. We can not shut our eyes to fo 


eign questions—particularly now when we see some prospect 
breaking our isolation by lowering the tariff wall between 
now that flinging 
our own flag out upon the seas again [applause] and taking pos 
trade of the world. 

We have found that the private debates of i 
the haphazard creations of legislation in bodies which no 
affairs. We 


we see some possibility of 


COMMMILTeCeS ul 


leads do not suffice to clear our must have ie 
central points of guidance. This is the adjustment to e 
ment:+:this is the Darwinization of the Government of th 


there is no 
beeau 


United States. There is no violence in the process; 


violence to any principle of our Constitution ; se, as hus 
been said so often, the beauty of that Constitution is that 
did not predict anything, but left everything possible by the 
very simplicity and elasticity of its make-up If the Const 


tion of the United States had gone into the detail that some of 


our State constitutions go into, we would have to change it 
every 10 years, on the average, as we have changed them 

Now, all of this that seems pertinent to the matter which I 
| would now bring to your attention is that there musi be some 
guiding and adjusting force—some single organ of intelligent 
communication between the whole Nation and the Government 


States had been made under the dominion of the Newtonian 
theory. You have only to read the papers of the Federalist to | 
a it Written on every page. They speak of the “checks and 
KuaAnces 





of the Constitution and use to express their idea the 
e of the organization of the universe, and particularly of 
solar system—how by the attraction of gravitation the 
vrous parts are held in their orbits, and represent Congress, 
the judiciary, and the President as a sort of imitation of the 
Solar System. 


No Government, of course, is a mechanism; no mechanical 


Simi] 
the 
Vial 


the 


ry will fit any Government in the world, because Govern- | be a free play of opinion from every part of the country upou 


which determines the policy of that Nation. And, inasmuch 
that determination must turn upon economics——that is to s 
upon business questions—it is absolutely necessary that we 
should analyze our present situation with regard to nothing but 
the facts. 

Perhaps I may sum my idea up in this way: The question of 


statesmanship is a question of taking all the econor er 
ests of every part of the country into the reckoning. Every 
time any change is to be made in economic policies must be 
made by an all-around accommodation and ad tment. Is tl 

possible? There is no man, there no group of m who m 
prehend the entire business interests of this country; it Is in 
conceivable that there should be. At best we make a very 
rough and ready approximation of it; and in order that you may 
make even an approximation, it is necessary that there should 
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the sensitive center at Washington. Just as soon as one part 
begins to press harder than another, then the prospect of justice 
is uncertain, the task of statesmanship is rendered just so much 
the more difficult. All the sensitive parts of the Government 
ought to be open to all the active parts of it. So soon as a 
small group of the active parts organize for the purpose of see- 
ing to it that the Government hears and heeds only them, then 
the task becomes impossible. 

Let me illustrate it by the tariff, because every business. ques- 
tion in this country, whether you think so or not, gentlemen, 
comes back, no matter how much you put on the brakes, to 
the question of the tariff. 

[ hear on every side that the tariff was the “dominant” 
Why, you can not escape from it, no matter in which 
direction you go. The tariff is situated in relation to other 
questions like Boston Common in the old arrangement of that 
interesting city. I remember seeing once, in Life, a picture of a 
mnan standing at the door of one of the railway stations of Bos- 
ton and inquiring of a Bostonian the way to the Common. 
“Take any of these streets,” was the reply, “either direction.” 
Now, as the Common was related to the former winding streets 
of Boston, so the tariff question is related to the economic ques- 
tions of our day. Take any direction and you will sooner or 
later get to the Common. In discussing the tariff, you may 
start at the center and can go in any direction you please. 

Let us illustrate by standing at the center, the Common itself. 
You know as far back as 1828, when they did not know anything 
about politics as compared with what we know now, a tariff bill 
was passed which was called the “tariff of abominations,” be- 
cause it did not have any beginning or end or plan. It had no 
traceable pattern in it. It was as if the demands of everybody 
in the United States had all been thrown indiscriminately into 
one basket and that basket presented as a piece of legislation. 
Tt has been a general scramble, and everybody who scrambled 
hard enough had been taken care of in the tariff schedules re- 
sulting. It wes an abominable thing to the thoughtful men of 
that day, because no man guided it, shaped it, or tried to make 
an equitable system out of it. That was bad enough, but at 
least everybody had an open door through which to scramble 
for his advantage. It was a go-as-you-please, free-for-every- 
body struggle, and anybody who could get to Washington and 
say he represented an important business interest could be heard 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. We have a very differ- 
ent state of affairs,snow. The Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate discriminate by long 
experience among the persons whose counsel they are to take 
in respect to tariff legislation, because there has been substituted 
for this unschooled body of citizens that used to clamor at the 
doors of the Finance Committee and the Committee on Ways 
and Means one of the most interesting and able bodies of expert 
lobbyists that has ever been developed in the experience of any 
countrymen, who much about the matters they are 
talking of that you can not put your knowledge into competition 
with theirs. Because they overwhelm you with their knowl- 
edge of detail you can not discover wherein their scheme lies. 
They suggest the change of a fraction in a particular schedule 
and explain it to you so plausibly that you can not see that it 
means millions of dollars additional for the consumer of this 
country. Again they propose to put the carbon in our electric 
lights 2-foot pieces instead of 1-foot pieces and you do not 


issue. 


know so 


in 2-f 
see where you are getting sold, because you are not an expert 
and they are. They have calculated the whole thing before- 
hand; they have analyzed the whole detail and consequences, 
each one in his specialty. As compared with him the average 
unschooled, inexperienced business man has no possibility of 
competition. Instead of the old scramble, which was bad 
enough, you got the present expert control of the tariff 
schedules. Thus the relation between business and government 
becomes not a matter of the exposure of all the sensitive parts 
of the Government to all the active parts of the people, but the 
special impression upon them of a particular organized force in 
the business world; moreover, so far as deliberation is con- 
cerned, its action, its motions, its actual purposes are secret. 
Why, it is notorious, for example, that many members of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate did not know the significance 
of the tariff schedules which were reported in the present tariff 
bill to the Senate, and Members of the Senate who asked Mr. 
Aldrich direct questions for information were refused the infor- 
mation they sought, sometimes, I dare say, because he could 
not give it, and sometimes, I venture to say, because disclosure 
of the information would have embarrassed the passage of the 
measure. There were essential papers which could not be got 
at. Take that very interesting matter, that will-o’-the-wisp, 
known as “ the cost of production.” It is hard for any man who 


has ever studied economics at all to restrain a cynical smile 
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when he is told that an intelligent body of his fellow citizens 
are looking for “the cost of production” as a basis for tariff 
legislation. It is not the same in any one factory for two years 
together. It is not the same in one industry from one season 
to another. It is not the same in one country at two different 
periods. It is constantly eluding your grasp. It does not exisi 
as a scientific, demonstrable datum fact. But in order to carry 
out the extraordinary program proposed in the late nations! 
platform of the Republican Party it was necessary to vo 
through the motions of finding out what it was. I am credib|, 
informed that the Government of the United States requeste| 
several foreign Governments, among others the Government of 
Germany, to supply it with as reliable figures as possible eop- 
cerning the cost of producing certain articles corresponding 
with those produced in the United States. The German G 
ernment, I understand, put the matter in the hands of certam 
of her manufacturers, who sent in just as complete answers as 
they could procure from their books. The information reached 
our Government during the course of the debate on the Payne- 
Aldrich bill and was transmitted—for the bill by that time had 
reached the Senate—to the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
But I am told—and I have no reason to doubt it—that it never 
came out of the pigeonholes of the committee. I do not know 
and that committee does not know what the information it | 
tained was. When Mr. Aldrich was asked about it he first s,id 
it was not an official report from the German Government. 
Afterwards he said it was an impudent attempt on the part of 
the German Government to interfere with tariff legislation in 
the United States. But he never said what the cost of prodne- 
tion disclosed by it was. If he had, it is more than likely 
some of the tariff schedules would have been shown to be en- 
tirely unjustifiable. 
Such instances show you just where the center of gravity is 

and it is a matter of gravity indeed, for it is a very grave mat- 





ter. It lay during the last Congress in the one person who wis 
the accomplished intermediary between the expert lobbyists 


and the legislation of Congress. I am not saying this in dero 
tion of the character of Mr. Aldrich. It is no concern of 
what kind of man Mr. Aldrich is. Now, particularly, that he has 
retired from public life, it is a matter of indifference. Thy 
point is that he, because of his long experience, his long 
dling of these delicate and private matters, was the usual] l 
natural instrument by which the Congress of the United Stntes 
informed itself, not as to the wishes of the people of the United 
States or of the rank and file of business men of the com 
but as to the needs and arguments of the experts who ca! 
arrange matters with the committees. 

The moral of the whole matter is this: The business of 
United States is not as a whole in contact with the Governny 
of the United States. So soon as it is the matters which now 
give you, and justly give you, cause for uneasiness will d 
pear. Just so soon as the business of this country has ¢ 
free, welcome access to the councils of Congress, all the friction 
between business and politics will disappear. 

There is another matter to which you must direct your 
tion, whether palatable or not. I do not talk about these thi 


eo) 


| because they please my palate; I do not talk about then 


cause I want to attack anybody or upset anyone; I talk a! 
them because I wish to find out what the facts are: other 
I will move like a man groping in darkness. If what I s 
not true, then I am snsceptible of correction. 

You will notice from a recent investigation that things 
this take place: A certain bank invests in certain securities 
appears from the evidence that the handling of these secur’ 
was very intimately connected with the maintenance of 
price of a particular commodity. Nobody ought, and in nor 
circumstances nobody would, for a moment think of suspec' 
the managers of a great bank of making such an investmen'! 
order to help those who were conducting a particular bus 
in the United States to maintain the price of their commod 
but the circumstances are not normal. 

Tt is beginning to be believed that in the big business of | 
country nothing is disconnected from anything else. I do | 
mean in this particular instance to which I have referred | 
have in mind to draw any inference at all, for that wou' 
unjust; but take any investment of an industrial character 
great bank. It is known that the directorate of that bank 
laces in personnel with 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 boards of dir $ 
of all sorts, of railroads which handle commodities, of E 
groups of manufacturers which manufacture commodities 
of great merchants that distribute commodities; and the r 
that a bank is under suspicion with regard to its investmen 
that it is at least considered possible it is playing the gan’ 
somebody who has nothing to do with banking, but with “ n 
some of its directors are connected and joined in interest. ‘4° 





















ground of unrest and uneasiness, in short, on the part of the 
public at large is the growing knowledge that many large 
undertakings are interlaced with one another, indistinguishable 
from oue another in personnel. 

‘Therefore, when a small group of men appro: 
der to induce the committee concerned to concur in certain 
gislation, nobody knows the ramifications of the interests 
hich those men represent, and therefore it is not the frank and 

n action of public opinion in public counsel, but every man 
sat any rate suspected of representing some other man and it 

not known where the connection ceases. The whole question, 
therefore, with regard to the relation of government to business 
s this, gentlemen, not whether there should be a connection, 

whether economic legislation should be carefully, studiously, 
udently considered, but through whom is the connection to be 
intained? Are the contacts to be general or special? Are 
y to be in the nature of general public opinion or in the 
ture of private control? 
I am one of those who have been so fortunately circumstanced | 
that I have had the opportunity to study the way in which these 
things come about and therefore I do not Suspect any man has 
deliberately planned these things. I am not so uninstructed and 
misinformed as to suppose that there is a malevolent combina- | 
tion somewhere to dominate the Government of the United | 
States. I merely say that by certain processes, now well known, 
and perhaps natural in themselves, there has come about so 
extraordinary a concentration in the control of business in this 
country that the people are afraid that there will be a con- 
centration in the control of government. That either is so or is 
not. If it is so, I beg you to observe that I am not a radical in 
frankly stating it. If it is not so, then I am desirous of your 
cooperation in order that I may be better informed; for I hold 
my mind open to every kind of information that I can get; and 
I have sense enough to know that no one man understands the 
United States. 

I have met some genglemen who professed they did. I have 
even met some business men who professed they held in their 
own single comprehension the business of the United States: but 
I am educated enough to know that they do not. Education has 


ich Congress in 


i 
] 
| 
mit 
the 


} 
Lh 





this useful effect, that it narrows of necessity the circles of 
one’s egotism. No student knows his subject. The most he 


knows is where and how to find out the things he does not know 
with regard to it. That is also the position of a statesman. 
No statesman understands the whole country. He should make 
it his business to find out where he will get the information to | 
understand at least a part of it at a time when dealing with 
complex affairs. What we need more than anything else, there- 





fore, is experience meetings, like this—a universal revival of | 
common counsel. That is what investigations by Congress are | 
for. I do not understand their primary object to be to get any- | 
body in jail or, if it be to find out which men ought to be in jail | 
and which ought not, it is with the confident expectation that 
Will be discovered that the vast majority ought not to be. 


But the majority are under suspicion until it is discover 
the minority are who ought to be in jail. 
get through a 
\ 


ed who 
No man could even 
highly reputable company like this without in- 
estigation and put his finger on the innocent men. Not until 
everything about you is known is it possible to separate the 
sheep from the goats: but I have a confident expectation that 
the majority of the sheep would be enormous and it would not 
be necessary to shear them. 

You remember it was told of a certain United States 
that he was so cautious in his Statements that he 
despair of every newspaper reporter who sought to interview 
him. On one occasion he was on a train which 
through a grazing country 
It 





Senator | 
was the 


Was passing 
and saw a flock of sheep in the field. 
Was rather late in the season. One of his companions re- 


lnairked, “That is very singular, those sheep are not sheared 
yet.” The Senator answered, “ So it would appear, looking at 
them from this side.” 

Now, the shearing time has not come in the great matter 


we 
but the time has come 


beak of, and I do not think it will come: 


to determine who are responsible for the things that ought not 
to be done, who are to be set free to do as they please, for that 
* the problem of honest business and right politics. The prob 
‘i of polities is, who should be restrained and who should not: 
ind the problem of business is, who should be restrained anda 
who should not. The whoie analysis of modern conditions is a 
discussion of control. Do not get impatient, therefore, gentle- 
me with those who go about preaching ‘“‘ We must return to 
the rule of the people.” All they mean, if they mean anything 
rational, is that we must consent to let a majority into the 
ftlne. We must not permit any system to go uncorrected which 
- sed upon private understandings and expert testimony; we 
LUS| 


4% hot 


allow 


the few to determine what the policy of the | 
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| pete with that they started a horse race behind my back. Not 
having the attention of the grand stand, I did what any normal 
man would have done: | stopped and watched the horse race 
That is an allegory with regard to our present situation. | 


disturbed our intellectual manhood and our political liberty. J 
have made it my business to talk with men who understand the 
| economic conditions of the country vastly better than I do. he 
cause they were concerned in large business transaction md 
I have almost invariably found them disposed to ask me not to 
say where I got my information. 

In God’s name, gentlemen, where does that point! Is it pos 
sible that there is some financial tyranny obtaining in America ? 
It is not necessary that the men who exercise it should ente 
tain tyrannous purposes; they may be unconscious of it: they 
may feel the same impulse of patriotism that you and I feel. Is 
it possible that we have allowed the system to grow up which 
they use and that you and the other men are afraid of them ? 
That’s what we have to face, and our stake is the reputation 
and happiness of a great nation. Alas, that we should have to 
ask the question! Alas, that men who ask it should be sup 


| Some of the institutions of this country have been upset al 
ready, not by political agitators, but by those who have exer- 
cised an illegitimate control over the Government, over the 


~?) 


39) 


It is a question of access to our own Govern 


















































































































country is to be. 


ment. There are very few men within the sound of my voice 
who have any real access to the Government of the United 
States. It is a matter of common counsel; it is a 


matter of 
united counsel: 


it is a matter of mutual comprehension; it is a 
matter of mutual understanding. 

I wish these matters could be more discussed, but it is very 
difficult to discuss them nowadays; there is too much noise in 
the air. I feel nowadays, not in gatherings like this, but in 
gatherings of the ordinary sort, very much as I felt at a certain 
county fair. The grand stand by the race track was set back 
from the track, I Suppose 50 feet, and a speaker's stand had 
been erected just in front of it, opposite the little pagoda where 
the judges of races stood; and I was put up to address the 
grand stand. Just back of the grand stand there was a most 
obstreperous hurdy-gurdy accompanying the giddy motions of a 


merry-go-round, and while I was trying with my voice to com 


is very difficult to address the grand stand, and I 
you off in a corner. 

But what is at stake? That is what 
infinitely sober, and sometimes touches it with a certain degree 
of sadness. What is at stake in this business? Why, nothir 
less than the content, the hope, and the life of the people of 
this country. Say what you please, the real basis of disturbance 
in the field of business just now 
body of people in the United Stat 
combinations of business: and 


am glad I a 


) 


makes a man’s thought 


is the suspicion of the great 
es concerning the methods and 


business can not breathe an 

atmosphere of suspicion and live. You must, at any risk, r 

move that suspicion, or else there can be no hormal business 
in the United States. 

What is that suspicion based upon? It is not a contest be 

tween the men now in control of business and the men now in 


control of the Government of the United States. 
between those men and the normal life of the country, and there 
is everything involved. How would it suit the prosperity of the 
United States, how would it suit the success of business. to have 
a people that went every day sadly or sullenly to their work? 
How would the future look to you if you felt that the aspira- 
tion has gone out of most men. the confidence of success, the 
hope that they might change their condition. if there was every 
where the feeling that there was somewhere covert dictation. 
private arrangement as to who should be in tl 


It is a contest 


le Inner circle of 
privilege and who should not, a more or less Systematic and 
conscious attempt to dictate and dominate the economie life of 


the country? Do you not see that just so soon 
confidences of America, just so soon as her 
tages of individual liberty and opportunity 
the energy of her people begins to subside, to slacken, to grow 
loose and pulpy, without fiber, and men Simply cast around 
see that the day does not end disastrously with them. 

For 18 months now I have been on the insic 


as the old self- 
old boasted advan 
are taken away, all 


Lo 


le of some things, 


and I owe it to a very elastic temperament that I have not 
become cynical. When I know that certain men actually do no 
possess political liberty because other men hold their notes 
then I know that normal conditions do not exist in the United 
States; and that I do know, for I have had it from the mouths 
of the men who suffered thralldom. When I know that men 
very prominent in business dare not tell me what they thin] 


of some of the circumstances of the organization of modern busi 


ness except privately, and under pledge of confidence, then |] 
know that something sinister has happened in America that has 


posed to be desirous of upsetting the institutions of the coun ey 2 
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legislatures of the States ef the Union. There, again, I am on 
ground absolutely firm under my feet, for it is the ground of 
knowledge. I can furnish you a list of the partners, and I say 
that when tl is true, if it can be true, then our duty is so 
plain, so luminous, so attractive, that I do not see how any 

' in turn away from it. It is nothing less than to re- 
habilitate our own self-respect and our own liberty; it is nothing 
less than the opportunity, the glorious opportunity to recover 
the institutions of the United States, to set them up again in 
their purity and integrity, and see to it that no man dare breathe 
a single breath of suspicion against them, to see that they are 
not tarnished by the defiling touch of any man with unclean 


hands 


We have come to an age when constructive statesmanship is 


imperative, and I thank God for it. Who will be the volun- 
teers? Who will volunteer for immortality? Ah, how men 
deprive themselves of honor! How men live upon busks and 


throw away the thing that nourishes! How men lose the hap 
piness of life by not wherein it How men 
selfishly decline to serve, and so find out the infinite reward of 


unselfishness! How blind, how self-denying, how stupid we are! 


seeing consists! 


There are some words about which we are very careful. 
There is not much discriminating use of individual words in 
America, but there is one word about which we are very care- | 
ful. We use the word “ great” to describe anybody who has 
been talked about. It does not require character to be great; 


it only requires size of achievement. You may throttle every- 
body else and get everything they own and be “ great.” You 
may be great and be feared; but there is one word which we 
bestow with great discrimination, and that is the word “ noble.” 
You can not be noble without character; you can not be noble 
and not be loved; you can not be noble and not serve somebody ; 
you can not be noble and spend every energy you have on your- 
self. 

Who are candidates for this open peerage of America? Who 
desires the patent of nobility amongst us? Only those who will 
enter upon this great enterprise of recovering the ancient purity 
and simplicity of our politics. We can do it by mere candor; 
we can do it by merely discussing the facts and meeting them; 
we can do it without disturbing one of the legitimate trans- 
actions of business. 

I am always afraid that business men who are uneasy have 
something to be uneasy about, or that, if there is nothing in 
itself that justifies their uneasiness, perhaps they do not com- 
prehend what their real situation is. You can find it out in 
this way. Take the experience in Wisconsin. The men who 
were in control of the public-service corporations of Wisconsin 
fought the plans of that State for the regulation of such cor- 
porations as they would have fought the prospect of ruin; and 
what happened? Regulation of the most thoroughgoing sort 
was undertaken, and the result was that the securities of those 
companies were virtually guaranteed to purchasers. Instead of 
being speculative in value, they were known to be absolutely 
secure investments, betause a disinterested agency, a commis- 
sion representing the community, looked into the conditions of 
this business. guaranteed that there was not water enough in 
it to drown in, guaranteed that there was business enough and 
plant enough to justify the charges and to secure a return of 
legitimate profit: and every thoughtful man connected with 
such enterprises in Wisconsin now takes off his hat to the men 
who originated the measures once so much decaded. The chief 
benefit was not regulation but frank disclosure and the abso- 
lutely open and frank relationship between business and govy- 
ernment. That's the advantage. The regulation may in some 
particulars have been unwise and hasty, but the relationship 
was absolutely normal and wholesome. That is the way, no 
doubt. in which a satisfactory relationship is going to be re- 
stored between the business of the country and the Government 
of United States—by frank disclosure and well-considered 
readjustment. 


the 


Of course, there must be first a flood of released water. I 
have sometimes wondered whether that great, obstructing, 
“stand-pat ’ dam was not erected to restrain the release of 
watered stock. You must let it out sooner or later; and the 


sooner the better, because if we do it soon we will do it in good 
temper, and if late there is danger it may be done in ill-temper. 

What is the alternative, gentlemen? You have heard the ris- 
ing tide of socialism referred to here to-night. Socialism is not 
growing in influence in this country as a program. It is merely 
that the ranks of protestants are being recruited. Socialism is 
not 2 program, but a protest against the present state of affairs 
in the United States. If it becomes a program, then we shall 
have to be very careful how we purpose a competing program. 
{1 do not believe in the program of socialism. If any man can 
say he knows anything from the past, perhaps he can say that 
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| transmute gold into the lifeblood of a free people.” 












the program of socialism would not work; but there is no n< 
saying what will not work unless you can say what will wor) 
A splendid sermon was once preached by Dr. Chalmers 
“ The expulsive power of a new affection.” If you want to on< 
socialism you have got to propose something better. It ix 
case, if you will allow me to fall into the language of the vu! 
of “put up or shut up.” You can not oppose hopeful progra 
by negations. Every statesman who ever won anything ey 
in any self-governing country was a man whose program wo) 
stand criticism and had the energy behind it to move for 
against opposition. It is by constructive purpose that you 
going to govern and save the United States, and therefore 
man ought to welcome the high privilege of addressing an a 
ence like this. You can analyze, you can form purposes. \ 
of you do know what is going on. You know what part 
wrong and what is right, if you have not lost your moral }. 





spective, and you know how the wrong can be stopped. 


Very well, then, let us get together and form a constri 


| program, and then let us be happy in the prospect that in s: 
| distant day men shall look back to our time and say that 


chief glory of America was not that she was successful; 
up in a simple age when mankind came to begin a new lift 


|} a2 new land, but that, after the age had ceased to be simple. 


when the forces of society had come into hot contact, w 
there was bred more heat than light, there were men of se) 
enough intelligence, of steady enough self-command, of ind 
table enough power of will and purpose to stand up once ; 
and say: “Fellow citizens, we have come into a great her 

of liberty; our heritage is not wealth; our distinction is 
that we are rich in power; our boast is, rather, that we 


| will be recorded of us that we found out again what seemed 


tt CL 





the lost secret of mankind—how to translate power nto 
dom, how to make men glad that they were rich, how to take 
the envy out ef men’s hearts that others were rich and they 
for a little while poor, by opening the gates of opportunit: 
every man and letting a flood of gracious guiding light illumi- 
nate the path of every man that is born into the world. 


Economical Marketing of Farm Products. 


SION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HOWARD, 
GEORGIA, 


OF 


EXTEN 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 26, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 25970) making appropriations to supply deficicr 
in appropriations for the fiscal year 1912 and for prior years 
for other purposes. 


Mr. HOWARD said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend m) 
remarks in the Recorp, I include as a part thereof an : 
delivered by the Hon. P. C. Wadsworth, of Georgia, in Wis! 
ington, D. Cs, July 19, 1912, at a meeting of Representatives |! 
Congress from the cotton-growing States upon the subject of the 
economical marketing of farm products. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON. P. C. WADSWORTH, OF GRORGIA, PRESIDENT 

GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETY, DELIVERED IN WASHINGTON, D. ‘ 

19, 1912, AT A MEETING OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS Fit‘ 

COTTON-GROWING STATES. 

Two-thirds of the world’s production of cotton that enters 
commercial channels is grown in 11 of the Southern States | 
the United States, and when the fact is considered th 
one-third that is grown in other parts of the world, on a: 
of the different quality and classification, does not ente! 
competition in the market of the world with American cot! 
will be realized that those 11 States have nearly a Il‘ 
cent monopoly. 

Here in this limited area the commodity that cloth 
world is grown by a comparatively small number of fa! 
Millions of money has been spent to change this conditi 
foreign spinning interests, but the admission is how mic 
them on the highest authorities “ that the South has a m 
that can never be broken.” 

These conditions being true, the cotton farmer 
should be the most prosperous and independent farme! 
found in any part of the world. So that the most astonish'!=') 
economic condition that has ever presented itself is fou 


iddress 


as a S 











the well-known fact that the small cotton farmer, who makes 
it SO per cent of the crop, is the least prosperous of any 

1e civilized earth. 
rhe cotton farmer is like the individual of a mob fighting 
st well trained and organized forces. Who ever heard of 
»b winning a fight? Who ever heard of a small cotton 
getting any more for his cotton by fighting for it than the 


eT 
rr 
" 


S ested, and some of them tried through the Farmers’ Alli- 
the Southern Cotton Association, and others, to change 
se conditions, and all have failed and all will fail for lack 
of plan through which big capital can profitably and safely 
be brought to its support, yet no simpler economic problem 
ever, to my mind, presented itself to secure this support and 
eby make success certain. 
In advancing new ideas regarding marketing of cotton, we 
imust expect to encounter the conservatism that has always 
hindered progress in every line. The plan of the Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative Society does not involve any new ideas. The 
novelty comes in the grouping of different features of indus- 
{ nvention, which have proved successful by years of trial, 
nd adapting them so as to create a system for marketing cotton 
that will take the place of the existing system, or lack of sys- 
t which all admit could not be worse than it is. 
here are, of course, many people connected with the present 
who will bitterly oppose any plan that will take its 
: but the welfare of these people is not to be considered 
len something is to be done to advance prosperity of the small 
rmer, because when he is prosperous then everyone is pros- 
perous, and even those who are part of the present marketing 
system can, by adjusting themselves to new and better condi- 
tions, share in the general prosperity of the community in which 


system 
piaee, 
\ 

¢ 


a 


they live. 
The plan of the Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Society, which 
I represent, I am going to try to show you to be a complete 


ud practical solution of this problem. The object this plan 
s to accomplish is to create a system through which the 
American cotton crop will be gradually marketed by direct 
lealing between the society and the spinner, so that the grower 
may get a fair price and the spinner a staple price, this price 
to be based upon the law of supply and demand of each entire 


see 


season, and not, as now, upon market manipulations engi- 
neered by gamblers on the exchanges of Liverpool and New 
York 


PLAN OF OPERATION. 

An average of 10 men will be appointed in each county to act 
as agents of the society. ‘This work of appointing these men is 
going on now in nearly all of the cotton-belt States. 
ure to keep the general offices of the society thoroughly in- 


f 


d to furnish such other general information as will be of 


stance to the society in any way. When this organization is 


ete there will be an army of 8,000, composed of the leading | 


nh each county, i. e., cotton growers, cotton warehousemen, 


rinners, cotton buyers, graders, and weighers, as well as | 


‘rs and other business men. These agents will make up | 
e hew organization and system, which will supplant the old. 
r pay is on a percentage basis of cotton handled by the | 


vy in their county. 
e agent in each county will be the society’s superintendent, 
receive special compensation for his work, and under 
rules laid down by the society will be in general charge 
business in his county. His standing must always be 


ret 
est 


BONDED WAREHOUSES. 
ral Southern States are creating systems of State bonded 
ses. The Farmers’ Union of Mississippi now has quite 
h bonded warehouse system, and they have lately 
' extend this system to all the cotton-belt States. 
is part of the plan of this society to have a complete 
i warehouse system, arrangements will be made with all 
Warehouses to store cotton for the society at a rate for 
profitable to them; but where these bonded warehouses 
available the managers of the local warehouses will be 
fidelity bond to the society. Arrangements for these 
‘now being made with the leading bonding companies, 
plete system is being developed that will completely 
Warehouse receipts, so that banks, in handling them, 
so with safety and profit. 
these plans are perfected in a 


sufficient number of 
each cotton-growing State, so that no man who owns 
ea Spot cotton will be more than 50 to 75 miles from a 
os use with which the society has made arrangements, then 
» Atrmers and others owning actual cotton will be notified, 
rough publicity, that the society stands ready to pay 15 cents 
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ganized forces against him offered him on the day he had | 
” Many and yaried are the schemes which have been | 


Their duties | 


ned as to acreage, fertilization, conditions of the cotton crop, | 
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| per pound, basis middling, for all cotton nt to these ware- 
houses; and, therefore, the owner of every bale of cotton who 
can not get more than the price offered by the society will un- 
doubtedly accept that price and deliver his cotton, so that the 
market price can not be less than the price the society 
ready to pay. 


se 


stands 


make a small profit on each bale handled. 

When a corporation or society is in control of the cotton cr 
with the ability to sell cotton direct to the spinner at a reason- 
able price, fixed by it, stocks and bonds issued by it are equal 
to the best securities in the world, and as they bear good rates 
of interest and dividends there will be a demand for them 
wherever capital is seeking profitable investm: The only 
thing therefore necessary to create a condition of this kind is 
to have advance subscriptions for both stock and bonds as they 
are issued in payment for cotton, at their par value by capital- 
|} ists. Then the farmer can get 15 cents per pound for his cotton 
in cash by selling the stock and bonds issued to him in payment 
for his cotton on demand, even before the society has sold a 


rT 
O} 


Fifteen cents per pound will be paid as follows: Seventy-five 
per cent of the market price on date of delivery in cash and the 
balance in the society's 7 per cent debenture 20 years’ coupon 

| bonds or stock. 

| This settlement will be accepted if it is exactly equivalent 

} to all cash, and it will concentrate the cotton crop in the con- 
trol of the society, whose bonds and stock the farmer owns 

| The cotton grower, through this system, is bled ft ring 
his cotton to his own society, who are prepared to receive it 
at bonded warehouses in every county and to pay 75 per cent of 
the market price in cash and the balance in bonds, and then 
market it at their leisure at approximately 16 cents per pound. 

| This will enable the society to pay all carrying charges and to 


nta 
ILS. 






bale of cotton to spinners. When the farmer has cashed his 
stock and bonds a few times and finds no trouble in doing it, 
then he will want the good rates of interest which he is losing 
and will keep the securities himself, and the payment by the 
society to him for his cotton will be exactly equivalent to $75 
| per bale, cash, or 15 cents per pound. 

At this time these advance subscriptions are practically pro- 
vided for to an unlimited amount. This takes every “if” out 


of the question of the success of this plan, which “if” has been 
in every other plan and is why success has never before been 
attained. 

The crux of this system is in the soundness of its financial 
backing and credit arrangements. For years I have been study- 
ing banking and credit problems and have advised with leading 

financial and credit experts, so that in presenting this plan to 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the cotton growers of the South I come to them with assurances 
from leading bankers and financiers, both in this country and 
| in Europe, who have carefully studied this plan, that it is sound, 
and that they now stand ready to invest in its securities to any 
extent necessary to assure its complete success. They realize 
that banking capital to the extent of seven hundred and fifty 
million and capital for permanent investment of two hundred 
|and fifty million may be required in one year, and with 
full knowledge they say to you through me that under th 


this 


Ss SYS- 


tem twice that amount would be forthcoming if it were re- 
quired. This is true only because this system offers an abso- 
lutely safe and profitable investment and its bonds are con- 


sidered as safe and more profitable than Government bonds 
To understand this you must realize that cotton is equal to 


cash at the market price and that therefore a society which has 
the power to fix the market price at 15 cents per pound to buy 
and 16 cents per pound to sell can pay 75 per cent of the market 
price in cash and the other 25 per cent in bonds and thus make 
their bonds the exact equivalent of cash and therefore ex- 
| changeable for cash on demand at their full face value. 

Almost any of the plans suggested or tried would have met 
with success if sufficient capital could have « e to their help 
safely and profitably. Every system for marketing commodities 
on a yvalorized basis where this condition pre s ‘ t with 
unqualified success. 

In France, in Germany, in England, in 1 y parts of tl 
United States, and all over the civilized world this is bei Si 
cessfully done, and no failures are on record. 

Cotton does not deteriorate with age if kept in a decently dry 
place, and is therefore more readily handled in this way than 
any other crop in the world. It must be true, therefore, tl 

|every man with interests in the “land of cotton whether 
| sentimental or financial, will exert himself to his utmost 
capacity to help build up a system for marketing cotton that is 
certain of success when in active operati 

The plan for the operation of the new nh g syste or, 
more properly speaking, the old, well-tried system applied to 

| marketing cotton, has herein been fully explained, and there 
lis nothing else to it except detail, so that though its simplicity 
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required a lengthy prospectus this fact of itself is 
to its advantage, for the simple things are always the 
great things and very intricate, complex things are rarely suc- 





has not 


greatly 


cessful and generally to be avoided. 

‘There are, however, some features of this plan which are so 
creatly to its advantage that some details in connection with 
them must be entered into, so that their merits may be under- 
Sto vl 

It is a problem that has been worked out hundreds of times. 
lis successful solution only depends upon the proper applica- 
tion of well-tried economic principles. The brains of men of all 
nations have solved it under conditions peculiar to their own 


localities. 


Surely southern brains will be equal to it now. 
COTTON GRADIN 

of the United Govern- 

work in trying to standardize 


The Agricultural 
ment has been 
grades, and are 
small cost the 
them have been 


and to spinners, 


Department States 
doing a great 
now and have been 
nine United States standard Many of 
sold to cotton factors in all the cotton States 
so that, as these grades very nearly correspond 


grades. 


to the Liverpool and the New York grades, being a practical 
compromise between the two, they will undoubtedly be gen 
erally adopted in the near future wherever American cotton is 
bougat and sold. Of course, the department is doing this good 
work primarily for the benefit of the cotton planter, but up to 
this time it has been impossible to reach him with that benefit, 


not only because the price of these grades is too great but be- 
cause he does not know that they are available to him. For 
this reason the farmer is always selling without knowing the 
real value of his product, while the man who is buying it does 
know its value and therefore has an advantage the power of 
Which in the hands of unscrupulous can readily be 
see 


persons 


Almost all large cotton factors are men of the highest honor, | 
hey have an army of employees who come in contact with | 


but 
the small farmer who may or may not be men of equal probity, 
that the effect of this advantage is the loss to the small 
farmer of certainly more than $100,000,000 annually. 

The large planter can sell direct and ship his cotton to a 
factor in whom he has confidence, but even he wou!d do well 
to know the exact grades of his cotton. 

The Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Society will have the United 
States standard grades in every warehouse where it will buy 
cotton, and when a bale of cotton is offered for sale its samples 
will be matched to its exact grades in full view of the owner, 
so that when he sells he will know exactly what quality of cot- 
ton he selling and will get the exact market price of his 
cotton according to grade. 


sO 


iS 


MARKET DIFFERENCES IN 

This year the New York Cotton Exchange market differences 
in grades are 130 points on “ middling” for “‘ middling fair” and 
215 points off ‘“‘middling” for “good ordinary.” “ Middling 
fair” the highest United States standard grade and “ good 
ordinary” is the lowest. Three hundred and forty-five points be- 
tween the value of grades, about 34 cents per pound or $17.50 
per 500-pound bale. These are the differences in white cotton, 
the differences being much greater in “tinges” and “ stains.” 


GRADES. 


is 


These grades are called the commercial grades. Late each 
season when cotton, through late gathering, becomes tinged, 


stained, and trashy a great many bales are bought of a grade 
said to be below any possibility of commercial grading. 

When this time comes market qvotations are a farce and the 
farmers are compelled to take any price that is offered by local 
who are often in collusion to get the cotton at the low- 
possible price. The advantage, therefore, to the farmer of 
a system of grading by which they will get true values is ap- 
parent. This plan will make it impossible to buy any cotton 
for less than its true value. 

The Agricultural Department is now putting into operation 
a complete spinning plant for the purpose of finding out real 
Values of grades from the mill standpoint, and it is believed that 
when these tests ‘are complete it will be found that differences, 
as arbitrarily fixed by the New York Cotton Exchange, are not 
true differences. The completion of this work will undoubtedly 
be the means of saving to the cotton farmers many millions of 
dollars annually. 

Much good can be done and much money saved through this 
society by putting -systems into effect for the more economic 
handling of cotton in all its various ramifications, but time does 
not permit me to enter into detail. 

SPINNERS’ 


buy ers, 


est 


oe 
=‘ 


POSITION. 


It is as much to the interest of spinners to have a staple price 
maintained through each season as it is for the farmers to get 
Any business man can see this, and as positive 


a fair price. 


for some time offering at | 
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evidence of this fact it is only necessary to have followed tho 
controversies that have constantly gone on between them ay 
the cotton exchanges and to have heard their unanimous ex- 
pressions on this point. When low prices follow high prices 
and violent fluctuations constantly continue, the only Way they 
can protect themselves is to be constantly speculating on tho 
future market. Their profits, therefore, depend upon the sx) 
cess of gambling operations rather than in the legitimate . 
erations of their mills. This is a condition that is almost | 
bearable to them, and they welcome any system that will ep. 
able them to throw off the burden of this yoke. Many of them, 
both in this country and in foreign lands, have expressed the 

selves to this effect in language that can not be misunderstood. 

The power for good that will arise from being directly iy 
strumental in having gained for more than 1,000,000 small eor- 
ton farmers and indirectly 90,000,000 Americans a distinct 
well-defined financial improvement in their affairs, is worthy 
of consideration. This power can not be used except for good, 
for the action of the societies’ managers will not only be under 
the scrutiny of the National Government, but also of the State 
Government in every State where its operations are carried on: 
public opinion formed by millions of people who will be inter- 
ested in its success and the consequent wide publicity of al! 
of its affairs will make it impossible for its managers to get 
far off the track, even though inclined to do so. 

An opportunty, such as those connected in any capacity, high 
or low, as workers or capitalists, with this society to do a great 
anil good work for their section and country, has seldom before 
offered itself. 

From strictly a business standpoint capital which can be 
profitably invested in an enterprise in which those who pay 
the profits are the chief beneficiaries must succeed on account 


| of “good will,” which is the principal factor in any pern 


nently successful business. No fear of unfavorable trust legis- 
lation or court injunctions when the “ good will” of those fro: 
whom cotton is bought and those to whom cotton is sold 

assured as it is in this system. 

The real business and banking interests of this country are 
not opposed to any plan that will tend to the increased pros 
perity of the farming classes, but, on the contrary, will gladly 
cooperate to this end when a plan is shown them by aiding 
which they can do so safely and without departing from con- 
servative business principles. The farming classes are thi 
most numerous and satisfactory customers. No thoughtful 


s 


|} man will therefore doubt the truth of this statement. 


IN CONCLUSION, 


All classes of Americans will be benefited by the successfu! 
operation of this plan, and no one can be against it except 
gambling interests and others making up the present system, 
which is to be superseded by this. 


Repeal of Canadian Reciprocity Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


D. CRUMPACKER, 


INDIANA, 


HON. EDGAR 


OF 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 30, 1912. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 

Mr. SrpeakeRr: I intend to vote for the provision in the | 
ing bill repealing the Canadian reciprocity law that wis 
acted at the last session of this Congress. I supported th 
for reciprocal trade relations with Canada not only b) 
but by speech. I believed then, and I still believe, that 
arrangement had been carried into effect it would have 
beneficial to both countries, and that the farmers of the | 
States would have received as large a relative share © 
benefits of the agreement as any other class of producers. 
competition of farmers west of the Mississippi River is 
sense hurtful to farmers east of the river. All of the * 
constitute one great community, and by cooperating the) 
up manufacturing centers that employ hundreds of thous 
of men who make the chief market for the products © 
farm. Iowa, Missouri, and other States west of the Miss ss 
contribute relatively as much as the States east of the M 
sippi toward the creation and maintenance of great indus 
centers. The Canadian Government refused to ratify the az 
ment. One of the arguments used on the other side of the ; 


} 
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was that the benefits of the arrangement would go chiefly to | 
the American people, while the chief argument agianst it in our 


Industrial Commissioners at their annual convention ut the 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 28 to 30, 1912, on “The 





ewn country was that it was a “ jug-handled proposition,” and | need of cooperative efforts by all interests affected in future 
that the Canadian people would derive all the benefits. At any | legislation in relation to workmen’s compensation and dent 
rate, the Canadians peremptorily refused to enter into the bar- | prevention.” 
gain, and it is not likely that the subject will again be seriously The address is as follows: 
considered by either country for at least a quarter of a century. | es. Ka ie 
s : . Sn * THE NEED OF COOPERATIYV! El RTS BY ALI INTERI AT I » IN 
rhe measure as proposed by the representatives of this coun- | FUTURE LEGISLATION IN RELATION To V a a 
try and Canada had the unqualified approval,of such distin- ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 
shed and influential statesmen as Col. Theodore Roosevelt, | [Address by Carl M. Hansen, of Cal manager accident preven- 
Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, and others. Col. Roosevelt gave the a le a department, Paciti Surety Co., of California, 
proposition his approval in two public speeches while it was Ensnectors, and Industrial Commissioners at | eaten cana 
nending before Congress. It is true that in his campaign for at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 28 to 30, 1912.] ; 
the nomination for President before the Republican convention | Cooperation is the keynote of success in of human 
he declared to an audience of farmers in the State of Illinois | endeavor. The old adage, “ Unity is strength.” is true to-day 
that when he approved the measure he did not know exactly | as when these words were first written. All ere chi “a 
what it contained. President Taft, however, showed by corre-/| in human progress and civilization can be d directly to 
spondence between himself and Col. Rcosevelt that before the | this one word “cooperation.” Oneness of pi displayed in 
proposition was made publie he sent a copy of it to Col. Roose- | getion by all patriotic citizens of a nation con ef with some 
yelt to be examined, and asked his opinion on it. | serious problem has always resulted in a satisfactory solution 
The colonel examined the measure and submitted it to his | cotisfactory not alone to one class or portion of society. but 
associate editors of the Outlook and wrote President Taft an | cotisfactory to all. We find. however, that before such ecoonera- 
unqualified approval of the proposition. He declared in his | tiye S] irit has become evident individual ultraprogressive citt- 
letter that he always was in favor of absolute free trade with | pens connected with the various interests affected by the prob- 
Canada. His attitude doubtless influenced a number of Con- | jon ip question, having seen the graveness of the situation in- 
gressmen to vote for the measure when it was up for con- | yolyeq have set about singly or in groups to devis wike frome 
sideration. He never intimated that his approval was given | ¢p oj; point of view was the true r 7. But > meaner 2 oe 
under a misunderstanding of the character of the proposition | jnctance they have forgotten to consider what effect nee Baht. 
until he got into the campaign and was bidding for delegates | tion would have upon society in general. with t! isual result 
to the national convention. His denial in his Illinois speech | that when put int ) practice rt wae @ oat tn Kar - F ei 
that he understood the measure before indorsing it can be ex- | ¢, a1 parties except the particular ones they aemnenneenmieadl * 
cused, perhaps, on the ground that he was out gunning for | The solutions were the outcome of emotions t ithe th: hn ren- 
delegates when he made it. It would be a strange procedure | <4» and therefore found impracticable when applied. However 
for 2 man occupying such a conspicuous position in the politics let us not forget that these agitators’ eff. mo it A S 
of the country as Col. Roosevelt occupies to give a measure never been in vain. They h men thaneett cnet io 1 oe eae ie 
of that importance an unqualified indorsement without knowing pulsators in setting the rest of society thinking, . ; 
what it was. This has been strikingly true as regards the 1 eetiiiiie alt sail 
Mr. Beveridge, the day after the proposition was made public | aera to saaieaseer a Bago ‘ir det —. s S f r -: i 7 “4 
by the President, gave an interview to a correspondent of the | juries sustained in their daily pursu ts. = - 
Indianapolis Star, declaring in the most fervid rhetoric his | With the ieee amininenitene of eal 6 shall wheteier tent 
unequivocal indorsement of the measure. He also made two | hate ‘eter is jainne timed on | *% - henineen ail 
speeches for it while it was pending in the United States Sen- asclousty disturbing the economic eauilibrium of the countre 
ate. He has not yet declared that when he gave the measure | j) 0... is not a sincle subject of 1 Py ia _: ie m4 
his indorsement he did not understand its provisions. Further- | die thie Nation ‘Ga that of the o ermoen p ( f a ' 2 
more, after the expiration of his term as Senator, he went over siinanaliaie y illed an inj send ‘- ae itiacanel ing the nat? ee 
to Canada and spent two or three weeks doing missionary work | (0 Ss caeee g Poggs fow Piceiitiiaih decently that ote ete be 
: ; : | efferts (except in a few isolated plants) to prevent iW oor all 
among Canadians in behalf of the agreement. an Ghee ectltinds ant tha enticunted. cotmbarcome enediécal 
I was for the measure because I thought it was right and I | iat * rem ae aa hi “Ryo f. ae se adic aie te on “toon 
believe I fully understood its provisions when I supported it, | C°U™ ad ee ee eee ee ee ee 
but it was rejected by the people of Canada. The law stands | =” aan aa tae ead eer oe ee ree 
now upon our statute books and Canada might some time in the | *°C}@e™t, trom pe sad ane as ea ree oe eee 
future, although it is not likely, conclude to accept the proposi- |" should eee ae ee eee r his inj aa 
ticn, and should she do so it would become at once operative. I | A" I make aon ee eee ee eee ee 
do not believe in keeping the option alive any longer. Se tee on re _ a ere ee eee oe -s 
It is not businesslike to permit it to run on indefinitely. The | “S ' cot ee er ee ee ee 
law should be repealed without delay, and then if at any time | | rt be a ee een oa ee ee ee 
in the future the two countries should desire to enter an agree- | SHould have _ ene a ee ne ae oe ' 
ment for closer reciprocal trade relations the people could de- | ™€", and for that matter women, representing all clas - 
termine the question in accordance with the character of the ar- | °°C\'Y, ind walks = a ay ee il i ca al ea as 
rangement and under conditions that might then exist. I con-|  F™! 2 poe Ned Wns We commcmy refer to as labor, bave fo 
sider the reciprocity question as a dead issue, and that the | °*'S ee ee they are oe cee ee — 
t of Congress should be repealed so as to leave it altogether the ee ee ae ees _ ve bn se - eiainden ae 
where it was before that act was passed. These are some of | “{@!2)5 ne ust - 3 oC a en - Lol b S awards that 
the reasons why I intend to vote for the provision repealing after — lawyet bad ded cted = = rm ere Was oO} 
the ree procity act. nothing eit for the ¢i I IL. A t ney tl e) ve ft gl 
. their organizations and represe es endenvored t e 
a modified the liability laws handed from the Midd Age ith 
Workmen’s Compensation and Aecident Prevention. its vastly different relationship between employer and em- 
ployees that they might successfully be ap} 1 to tw 
century industrial and economic conditions, and sure l 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS prompt and fair compensation, without litigation, for i 
oF oe in the pe rformance of the r daily duties. 
a - = , =Employers, usually termed capital, ive as earnest 
i O N ‘ J O H N E . R A K E R > conscientiously been working alon* the same line with an equi- 
table compensation system in view, eliminating the common em- 
OF CALIFORNIA, ployers’ liability procedure, with its tendency to cre strife 
—_— — >. ates ° between employer and employee, and the everlasting court 
In rue Hovsr or Representatives, ae ate hed ¥ een Gienens® to believe that the 
Saturday, July 27, 1912, effort is due also to a realization of their obligations toward th 
” ‘he bill (1. R. 25970) making appropriations to supply deficiencies | less fortunate toiler whom circumstances have con el to 
~ opriations for the fiscal year 1912 and for prior years, and for | brave the dangers of the modern workshop, the mine, and the 
Mr. RAKER said: | moet. : aie i 
Me Seeitere said: : ’ 7 ; We may take it for granted that a large majority ¢ oth 
m Reng KER: I desire to Insert in the Recorp an address | employers and employees are thoroughly dissatisfied with com- 
Neosat og tM. Hansen, of California, before the International | mon-law liability, and their anxiety to have it eliminated and 


‘tation ef Labor Bureau Officials, Factory Inspectors, and | 


substituted with some form of compensation is largely respon- 
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sible for all the ill-considered and premature legislation enacted 
in the various States during the past two or three years— 
legislation which clearly shows that sufficient study and investi- 
gation have never been given the subject in order to ascertain 
whether the measure proposed would meet the conditions as 
they actually exist. 

‘That some of the new laws and systems are crude is to state 
a fact mildly. The wording of some of them is ambiguous to 
such a degree that even the fathers of them do not know their 
meaning or intent. 

The principal error in premise in all consideration of this 
important subject is that it has in almost every instance been 
treated as a legal and political issue. Workmen’s compensation 
is neither. It is solely a sociologic and economic problem, and 
to be dealt with successfully must be dealt with as such. It 
must be viewed from the point of justice rather than that of 
constitutionality. If there are constitutional objections to be 
overcome the logical procedure would be to remove them first. 
It would appear as though we had made the constitution our 


| 
master rather dhan servant in this particular phase of our | 


national life. 

In looking over the field we observe so far 11 States have 
supplanted comimon liability with some form of workmen’s 
compensation, either* elective or compulsory. They are Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Nevada, Ohio, Washington, and Wisconsin, 
and another dozen States have at this time commissions working 
on data on which to base legislation at their next session. 

We are all familiar with the fate of the Wainwright bill in 
New York. It died a natural death in the court of appeals in 
that State, and it was presumably to avoid a similar destiny 
for their laws that other States introduced the elective feature 

In reviewing the acts already placed on the statute books of 
the various States we note a woeful lack of uniformity in the 
provisions of the laws themselves as to systems provided, em- 
ployments covered, amount of compensation for death, amount 
of compensation for total disability, amount for partial disa- 
bility, how compensation is payable, in the definition of the word 
dependents, ad finem. Why such difference? 

We will undoubtedly all agree that compensation should be 
based on a certain percentage of the earning power of the em- 
ployee at the time and in the location where he was injured, 
with a maximum and minimum specified. But if 65 per cent 
of weekly wages is a just compensation in the State of Califor- 
nia, 65 per cent and not 50 per cent must of necessity be a just 
compensation in Kansas, and vice versa. If a difference is 
made in the amount of compensation provided in the various 
States, it naturally puts at a disadvantage the manufacturer 
who is located in the State where the highest compensation is 
paid, and it is certainly likewise prejudicing the interest of the 
workmen in the State where the minimum compensation is 
paid. 

Does it not seem incongruous that so many different plans 
should be promulgated for the solution of a problem so vital 
to the entire Nation as that of workmen’s compensation and 
accident prevention? Would it not appear as though there 
was a regretable lack of cooperation, of oneness of purpose for 
the ultimate good of all? Instead of working out the Wash- 
ington plan, the Ohio plan, the New Jersey plan, and so forth, 
would it not seem the better part of wisdom to perfect, under 
the auspices of our Federal Government, an American plan 
applicable to all the States? Does it appear rational to attack 
a common evil from forty different angles without any thought 
of concerted action or definite plan of campaign? Further, does 
it not seem the height of inconsistency for the different States 
to elect and pay legislators to make laws on this subject and 
then have the judges turn around and annul these same laws 
on account of being, in their opinion, unconstitutional? 

If a sovereign people have the power to adopt a constitution 
for their guidance, have not. the same people the privilege to 
change it if one part of it should be found not to meet their 
need ? . 

Noting some of the schemes put into operation, none is more 
radical than the Washington plan of State insurance. It is 
presumably based on the Norwegian system, and, according to 
the promulgators and administrators, is the “acme” of perfec- 
tion. In claiming such perfection, however, I am constrained 
to say, they are not alone equaling but far outdistancing the 
chicken fancier who counted his chickens before they were 
hatched. From some of the expressions and statements of 


these worthy gentlemen, it would even seem they were dec- 
orating themselves with medals and blue ribbons before the 
color of the chickens was known. Might it not be pertinent to 
ask on what they are basing their claims? It can surely not 
be on experience, because the law has only been in operation 


| 








six months, and anyone having the least knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of liability and workmen’s compensation insurance 
knows that it takes at least 10 years’ experience, over a widely- 
distributed territory, and a great number of risks of the same 
nature, to arrive at anything near a true average from whic) 
to establish with any degree of certainty what the loss ratio 
and management expense has been, and from that determin: 
what the proper rates should be. 

The Washington plan is deficient inasmuch as it takes littl 
or no cognizance of the important side of the question “ ac- 
cident prevention.” The official statistics of the number of ac 
cidents reported since the plan went into operation would not 
indicate that either serious or fatal accidents are of le; 
prevalence than heretofore. Further, the law is compulsory 
only as regards certain enumerated dangerous occupations, with 
a proviso that other less dangerous industries can come unde: 
it if they choose. This would seem to indicate class legislation. 
The amount of compensation provided is, in my opinion, too 
small. The classifications are not correct, which is clearly 
shown by a big deficiency in some of the classes after an opera- 
tion of only six months. But aside from all these objections, 
which we will admit could easily -be overcome, the plan of 
State insurance is in itself objectionable. It is un-American, 
it is paternal, it is against every principle upon which this 
Republic was founded, it violates in the grossest form the right 
of contract and thereby the personal liberty assured under « 
Constitution, it tends to create a bureaucracy in place of our 
cherished democracy, it places in the hands of the officials in 
office a practically unlimited campaign fund to be distributed 
among the electorate of the State at their discretion, it enables 
a set of unscrupluous politicians in power to perpetuate them- 
selves there if they so choose. 

This, you will understand, is mentioned merely to draw aiten- 
tion to the danger of such misuse, let it not be construed as a 
reflection on the officials administering the Washington law. 
I, for one, desire to believe they are actuated only by the high 
est motives, but I am also convinced that they are labori 
under a delusion as to the applicability of their system to co! 
tions in the United States, and I feel constrained to say that to 
endeavor to have it adopted in other States until they have 
thoroughly tested it themselves is, to say the least, ill-advised 

As to accident prevention, State insur since in any form wil! o! 
necessity tend to discourage the caretess plant owner f1 
properly safeguarding his establishment. Why should he? 
The rate charged will be the same whether his plant is g 
bad, or indifferent. A politically appointed rating board hay 
no other interest in the matter than their own position n 
will nor can take the same interest to see that a proper rite is 
charged a given plant, as will the men who have their ow 
money at stake and whose success and future does not depe! 
upon pleasing the electorate of a State but upon sound bus 
ness judgment. <A great number of our employers of labor ha 
as yet not reached the utopian stage where they will safeguard 
their plants solely for humanitarian reasons; therefore 
system adopted to be efficacious must make a discriminat 
in the matter of cost of insurance, the actual condition of 
individual plant must be taken into consideration in rating. 
We must offer an economic advantage to the plant owner who 
is saving no expense in making his establishment safe for his 
employees. In other words, to be equitable we must penalize 
the careless employer, not alone by charging him more for lis 
insurance, but laws carrying other punitive measures, wliere 
proper safeguarding has not been effected, should be enacted. 
In this connection, I wish to say, however, that laws of thi 
nature must apply to the employees as well as employers; Ua! 
is, it is not sufficient that safeguards and safety app! 
are provided, it is as essential that it be made mandatory thi: 
they be used and not removed by the workmen. Here is [he 
weakest spot in our factory-inspection laws to-day; thes 
vide nothing in that direction. Hundreds of cases have ‘ 
under my personal observation where plants have been eq!!!) d 
with safety appliances and guards of the most approved ty) 
and they have as ruthlessly been thrown away by the workme! 
with the statement that “they interfered with their work. 

Leaving the subject of State insurance, let us review for 
few moments another scheme which is to-day being considera!'y 
agitated—that of trade mutuals or interinsurance on the © 
man plan, 

Recently Mr. James A. Emery, of the National Association | 
Manufacturers, in speaking before the St. Paul Commer:!« 
Club and the Minnesota Employers’ Association, advanced the 
idea that it would be wise for us to adopt State insurance "! = 
such time that all actuarial problems involved were so'Ve" 
and then turn the whole thing over to trade mutuals or co 
ployers’ associations. Let me ask you and every other ‘'' 














nuded man, Is that meeting the issue squarely? Positively no. 
Yo adopt such a plan would simply be evading the issue; it 
would by no means be a solution of the employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation problem, it would merely be the re- 
placing, at the cost of the general tax payers, of one makeshift 

th another, and on reflection I believe Mr. Emery will see 
ihat it would practically be an admittance on the part of the 


\anufacturers’ Association that they are unable to cope with | 
their share of the problem. I am sure that such inference 
would be a reflection on and be strongly resented by the large 


wajority of employers in this country; and, further, Who are 
to determine when the actuarial problems are solved? It is ad- 
mitted by authorities in Germany that they do not expect to 
the maximum rate for workmen’s compensation in that 
country until 1985; that is, the rates are continually on an 
rense on account of deferred claims. They have had com- 
sory workmen’s compensation insurance for 30 years, and if 
solution of their actuarial problem is to be taken as a 
criterion, we Will have ours solved in the year 1960; in other 
ds, Mr. Emory’s plan is an advocation of a 50 years’ tem- 


porary expedient, 
What are the advantages of a mutual or interinsurance 
system. Granted that it has proven partially successful in 


(re 


am 


uany, it can certainly not be taken as a standard for its 
eration in the United States. 

The entire German Empire comprises an area of only 208,840 
squire miles, with a population of 60,000,000; in other words, 
a piece of land not by 50,000 square miles the size of the State 
Compared to the entire United States, the area of the 
German Empire is insignificant. You may ask, What has this to 
do with mutual insurance? The answer is, Everything. The 
suecess of trade mutuals is dependent entirely upon a great 
number of the same class of industries being located in a 
limited territory. 

Let us imagine a trade mutual being formed which was to 


ot Texas. 


embrace all the sawmills and kindred woodworking establish- | 
of forming | 


ments over the entire United States. The object 
it in the first place would be, according to the advocates, to 
provide insurance at a lower rate than what stock companies 


can offer it for. Will they be able to do it? I am positively | 
convinced “No.” Management expenses, the item they pre- 


sumably are going to reduce, will be prohibitive. If the business 
is to be properly taken care of, it will be necessary to maintain 
adjusting and inspection departments in every city in the coun- 
try, the same as is now maintained by stock companies writing 
miscellaneous lines. But, mind you, the stock companies are not 
depending upon the income from their employers’ liability 
business alone; they are all writing other classes of insurance 
which necessitates the adjusting and inspection departments 
being maintained, and to which, of course, is charged part of the 
of maintenance. A trade mutual, on the other hand, will 
have only the premium income from its subscribers to depend 
upon. If they should establish but one department in a, State, 
the distances that will have to be covered by inspectors and ad- 
justers will necessarily eat up the small premium which, on 
account of limited number of sawmills and woodworking es- 
tablishments, will be available in the State. It may be argued, 
We can combine the trade mutuals and establish joint actuarial, 
adjusting, and inspection departments, and let each mutual bear 
its pro rata share. But if such is to be done, why form mutuals 
at all? For this is precisely what the stock companies are 
doing to-day; by combining the rating of all the various trades 
under one roof they are giving the public the benefit of con- 
centration, and a movement is now on foot to carry this co- 
operation still further in the establishment of joint inspection 


cost 


ind possibly adjusting bureaus, thereby reducing management | 


expenses still further. 

If we were engaged in a lawsuit we would naturally consult 
ad lawyer, 
would seek the services of an architect. Were it a railroad we 
Were projecting we would employ the skill of a civil engineer. 
Now, would it not seem reasonable that if we were to solve 
Successfully the problem of workmen’s compensation we would 
lake, at least to some degree, the advice and counsel of men 
Who have made a study and practice of this particular subject, 


a . € insurance men of the country? Has such been done? 
reall m the contrary, wherever the insurance men have come 
tward with any suggestions everybody has immediately cried, 
Bi * In fact, some of our officials in high public office have 
rea gone 80 far as charging the liability companies with being 
his aoe wa for the chaotic conditions as they exist to-day. In 
Wash, ting Lake address, a year ago, the Hon. Gov. Hays, of 
panies ‘ston, took oecasion to characterize the insurance com- 


us “fungoid parasites ef society.” Is such vituperation 
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If it were a building that was to be erected we | 
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| fair? Might it not be well for the honorable governor to medi- 
tate on these words of the greatest Reformer the world has 
ever known: “ He that is without sin among you let him first 
-ast a stone.” 

There have in times past been public servants who have 
strayed from “the straight and narrow path,” and they may 
as yet not all have gone out of office, but I feel certain that the 
honorable governor of Washington would strongly resent being 
classed among them. There have been and are still quite a 
number of insurance men whose standard of ethics may not be 
beyond criticism. I offer no apology for them. But you must 
all admit that the insurance officials of this country as a class 
have worked as earnestly as the rest of you for a solution of 
| this problem, and the reason that no more has been accomplished 
| by them is the unwarranted antagonism shown. Even then in 
that most important field of “accident prevention” they have 
| done more than all other agencies put together. In nearly all 
States the number of insurance inspectors far exceeds that of 
| the State factory-inspection departments. Are you gentle 
men in favor of stopping their good work? I believe not, and 
neither do I think the public would like to see them elimi 
nated. 

From the hundreds of letters on file in the oftices of our com- 
pany I know that the work of our inspectors is appreciated, 
and from the reduction of the number of accidents effected in 
plants under the supervision of ours and other insurance com- 
panies I know we are getting the desired result in spite of 
opposition. 

This would certainly seem to be no time for vilification or 
denunciation of the other fellow. Let us rather “bury the 
hatchet,” if there is such a thing, and get together with the 
one object in view—the proper solution of the problem with 
equity and justice to all. 

A lot of people in this world always know what is not so, and 
peculiarly enough these are usually the ones who are willing to 
tell us all about it. The advocates of both mutual and State 
insurance are telling us that liability companies are funda- 
mentally opposed to workmen’s compensation. These assertions 





|} are naturally being accepted by a great number of people 
| not knowing the real facts. Let us see what the insurance 
| companies themselves say on the subject. They ought to 


| know their own mind and position in the matter if anybody 
| does. | , 

I shall here quote from a statement issued by the publicity 
bureau of the International Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. The stock-insurance companies engaged in writ 
ing liability insurance take the following position with regard to 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation: 

That the present method of compensating injured employees 
on the basis of common-law damages dependent upon the negli 
gence of employer is unsuited to present industrial conditions 
and is inequitable and wasteful in its application. 

That there is therefore urgent for improving the 
present method. 

That liability insurance companies are not opposed to work 
men’s compensation. They have not opposed the enactment of 
workmen’s compensation laws and will not oppose such laws. 

That the companies are ready to furnish any information or 
advice based upon their experience in liability business with 
view to so perfecting any contemplated law render 
operation least wasteful. And the companies are, further, ready 
and willing to furnish data respecting the probable cost of any 
such proposed law. 

That insurance companies should conduct their business along 
| well-considered lines of publicity under appropriate 
mental supervision. 

Could any position be stated clearer? Does the foregoing not 
indicate that the insurance companies are willing to meet the 
employers, employees, and the States halfway? It certainly 
does, and should eliminate any argument to the contrary. 

Another “bogy” often exhibited is that insurance companies 
comprise a monopoly, and must therefore be legislated out of ex 
istence. Now, in the first place, there is not nor can be any 
monopoly in insurance. An insurance company is one of the 
easiest enterprises to start. According to Edson S. Lott, of the 
United States Casualty Co., all there is required to start it is 
money. He, however, wisely refrains from stating that that is 
all there is required to run it, which seems to be the impression 
among certain gentlemen. 

A great deal has also been said and written on the presum- 
ably exorbitant rates charged by the stock companies for work- 


necessity 


as to its 


govern- 





meh’s compensation insurance. It seems to be the general im- 
pression that workmen’s compensation should cost no more 
{than common liability. I shall briefly show that such is an 
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en \ ( us conception. Under common liability a work- 
I snot pposed to be able to recover damages unless it 
vi court of law that his employer had been guilty 
of <1 negligence In other words, unless the accident was 
due to defective achinery or appliances which could have been 
known by the owner not to be safe. Statistics show us that 
only 15 to 20 per cent of all industrial accidents can be charged 
to that account. Therefore under common liability only 15 to | 
20 per cent of the injuries would be recognized for compen- | 
FATION 

On the other hand, under workmen’s compensation we are 


supposed to overlook that anybody was negligent; all accidents 


are to be compensated irrespective of fault. Therefore, if under 
common liability the rate charged was equitable to pay the 
damages provided thereunder, it would, naturally, require a 
5hOO per cent higher rate to meet the obligations under work- 
ms compensation—that is, assuming the same number of 
accidents continue to occur and the same rate of compensation 


applying, what was formerly paid for the 20 per cent. Now, 
asa matter of fact, only in a very few instances have the rates 
been increased nearly that much, the saving which we suppose 
will be effected in the lessening of court litigation under work- 
men’s compensation has, of course, been deducted, but adjust- 


ing and inspecting expenses have perforce increased. 


Irom this it would seem fair to ask, “ Who are in the posi- 
tion to know whether the rates charged are commensurate or 
not?’ Manifestly not the public nor the State officials. They 
admit they have no statistics to verify their assertion. In 
other words, it is merely guesswork upon their part. They are 
simply venturing an opinion; and an opinion, when it comes to 


actuarial or mathematical problems, we will certainly agree, 


is entirely valueless. 


On the other hand, the insurance companies have the statis- 
tics on which the rates are based covering a period of 30 
years. And, further than that, the insurance companies, realiz- 


ing that the purchaser is entitled to know whether an exorbitant 
rate is charged for a c odity, ve offered the use of these 
tistics for the purpose of determining 


not 


1 
mn Heat 
sl 


manded are fair or 


whether the rates de- | 
[ do not say that any special credit is | 


due the insurance companies for such an offer; they are simply | 


‘ht. Workmen’s compensation is too 
n to society at large to be conducted entirely as 
Insurance companies should be as much 
vernmental should the public-service cor- 
and their public statement, as quoted before, is spe- 


what is just and ri 


doing 
J 
a probie 


vital } 
a private 


under go 


enterprise. 

control as 

porations, 

that they are willing and glad to submit to such super- 

vision. 
In 


cific 


iew of all this, why all the clamor for new plans and new 


methods for the carrying of the insurance? Why hew new 
paths if the ones we already have will serve us to becter ad- 
vantage? ‘The insurance companies have the organizations, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to properly care for 


the business: ad if their promotion is supervised by the State, 


capitalization ‘rvised by the State, investments supervised 
by the State, rates regulated by the State, compensation regu- 
lated by the State, method of payment regulated by the State, 


and amount of reserve for unpaid claims regulated by the State, 
I for one can not see where the objections to the insurance com- 
panies come in, except it be a mere desire by a few overzealous 
public officials and a misinformed public to get them, irrespec- 
tive of Such desire, however, would not be in- 
dicative of the square-deal practice for which the American 
Nation is universally known. 

As to the integrity of the insurance interests of this country, 
the rebuilt cities of Baltimore, Chicago, Chelsea, San Francisco, 
and numerous others, all stand as monuments to the fair dealing 
and stability of American and foreign insurance companies. 

In regard to service which we all admit is the most important 
part, both as respects employer and employee, competition will 
take care that the very highest service obtainable will be given. 
Any company which does not render efficient inspection service 


consequences. 


and which does not promptly settle its claims when a loss 
occurs will net have to be legislated out of business: it will 
be forced to retire through the law of the survival of the 


fittest. 

Any claim that either State or trade mutual insurance can 
offer the same or better service at less cost than can our already 
established stock companies, with their perfect organization and 
trained men, will from pure logic be found to be without any 
foundation in fact. 

Hundreds of other arguments could be advanced against State 
and interstate insurance as in favor of corporate insurance, but 
why waste our time? Let us rather devote a few moments in 
considering a constructive solution of the problem. 





We will take it for granted that we can not successfully ; 
tate any European system to meet our needs. Imitation a} 
best is never progress, and therefore should not be encoura; 
The problem is, then, to evolve a system of workmen’s com 
sation and accident prevention based on and applicable {o 
American conditions. It is essential that the cost of such ; 
tem be kept at the very lowest figure possible. Phe whole | 
ter of industrial accidents and their compensation will a! 
be on the liability page of the Nation’s ledger; therefor 
smaller the amount expended in that direction the bette: 
society in general. To arrive at a minimum we must ¢o) 
trate our efforts on the elimination of the cause itself 
must from now on pay more attention to prevention of acci 
than to compensation. 

On Monday morning, April 15, the United States and 
entire civilized world were startled by the news flashed by 
less from the middle of the Atlantic Ocean that the 
greatest ship had foundered and carried with it to the | 
about 1,600 victims. We were appalled; we were dumbfou 
It seemed next to impossible that such a catastrophe | 
happen in this presumably safe age of ocean travel. 

It has been established that if there had been lifeboats « 
on the steamer most of these people would have been save I 
has further been established that if the shipowners | 
wanted to break records the Titanic. would have taken «a 
southerly route, thereby obviating the peril of coming 
dangerous paths of icebergs, and the disaster would 
have happened. In other words, it was purely a pre 
able accident. As soon as the facts were made know 
these 1,600 lives were lost, the United States Senate im: 
ately ordered a searching investigation for the purj« 
establishing the cause and placing the blame and, oste 


with the view of preventing future calamities of a s 
nature. 

[ wonder if our honorable Senators and Congressmen | 
and, if they do know, realize—that if statistics were k 1 


all fatalities occurring in the United States reported 
National Government, we would find that every second Mo 
morning throughout the year a list of killed wage earners 
to and possibly in excess of the terrible record of the 7 
could be exhibited. Thisis not idle talk, but facts that « 
substantiated with very little effort; and it would appea: 
such a situation is grave enough for our National Gover 
to take cognizance of it without having it brought more fo 
to their attention. 

It may make a difference in the immediate effect upon | 
opinion whether 1,600 people are killed at one time, 
place, or whether they are killed at different times. 
different places, but the actual resnit in human suffer 1 
economie loss to the Nation must of necessity be the san It 
may, further, make a difference in some people's opinion \ 
the 1,600 killed are all wage earners or whether a nu 
them, as in the case of the Titanic disaster, are renown: 
tains of industry and finance, but the actual human suffe! 
zrenter if they be all wage earners, on account of the z 
number of destitute dependents left by them, who in some wi) 
or other must be taken care of and who, be it said to our dis 
grace, often become public charges. 

When a calamity like the sinking of the Titanic overtakes us 
we immediately look for a victim. The public indignantly cries 
“ Vengeance,” vengeance on the White Star Line, its officers 
and managing director. We find a committee composed o! 
Members of the most august legislative body in the w 
the United States Senate—spending an entire week end: 
ing to determine whether one person had played the role o! 
coward in saving his life when 1,600 passengers were |¢! 
aboard the sinking ship with certain death staring them i! 
face. 

That is not what we are interested in and it has no bearins 
on the actual case. It does us no good to have rehearsed () 
after day the horrors attending the sinking of the Jitani \ 
we really want to know is, Could the accident have be : 
vented? If so, a scientific investigation as to how. This eo’ 
have been done without having depicted the behavior of a!! (ho 
unfortunate victims in their last moments. 

As a matter of fact, we must look far deeper than the \' 
Star Line for the cause of that accident, if we want to prev" 
future ones. Back of the White Star Line and its manac!'+ 
director stands competition, a public continually clamorits for 
more speed and luxury. The steamship companies as we! °° 
the railroad companies are merely trying to satisfy this ‘es 
Every one of us in sharing the responsibility for the death © 
these 1,600 persons that Monday morning likewise must De*T 
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less industrial system, which, as a Nation, we permit to exist. 


he ery continually is, “ Get there! get there! get there!” and 
we never stop to count the cost. 
Wanton recklessness, carelessness, indifference to and dis- 


obedience of established safety rules and regulations will con- 


‘inne to claim numerous victims in our industries, this due 
to a trait in human nature that even with combined efforts 
it will take generations to eradicate. We can not elimi- 


all accidents, but why are we spending our time and 


energy providing compensation for accidents that are due 
to mechanical defects, and therefore could and should be pre- | 
vented ? 


ihere is no reason why a man should be killed on account 

protruding set screw, a set of unguarded gears, a rapidly 
moving belt not encased, a defective rope or chain that should 
have been renewed, the collapse of a structure which has been 
overloaded or imperfectly constructed, by the falling down a‘ 
stuirway on account of the treads being in bad condition, on 
aecount of it being too steep, or no handrail provided, or not 
sutliciently lighted. And why should any man lose his life be- 
the surrounding air has become poisoned and consumed 
his vitality to such a degree that it is making him less alert 
to his duties and danger? Ample fresh air is provided for all 
if we but avail ourselves of it. Neither is there any reason 
why thousands of men shall be killed annually in our coal 
mines through explosions that we know can be prevented if 
proper precautions are taken in the matter of sufficient ventila- 
tion, and, if necessary, with sprinkling. And what about the 
lundreds losing their lives in our ore mines through the falling 
of ground that should have been properly supported by timbers, 
through a premature blast caused by inexpert handling of 
dynamite, through missed holes that should have been reported 
to the succeeding shift? Many a man has been killed in Ameri- 
can industries on account of speeding by some overofficious 
foreman who wanted to make a record for himself. There is 
no excuse for this. The ordinary workman will perform more 
and better work without speeding than he will with it, and if 
left alone will subject himself and his surroundings to less 
danger, but lest we forget there is neither any excuse fer the 
killin vy injuring of a workman through his own carelessness 
or that of a fellow employee, which is responsible for thousands 
of fatal and serious accidents annually, and which is far more 
of a problem to solve than that of mechanical defects. To meet 
it an educational campaign of nation-wide scope must be in- 
avgurated. 

The mechanical defects enumerated above and thousands of 
other causes of accidents can and must be eliminated. I con- 
cur with Attorney General Hogan, of Ohio, when he says that 
it is a crime against society for the employers to be able to 
insure against aecidents resulting from any of these causes, 


iu 
I 
he ¢ 


and I have every reason to believe that all progressive liability 
insurance men in this country are of the same opinion. They 
realize the inconsistency and inhumanity of such insurance, 


but they realize as fully that for the ultimate good of all it 
Will pay us to make haste slowly. It would certainly be an in- 
ice to the employers of this country if we at this time de- 
prived them of the right to protect their interests, because their 
plant did net come up to a standard that as yet has not been 
determined, and which will take a long time, a great deal of con- 
centrated effort and study by the ablest men throughout the 
untry to formulate. We have permitted the present indus- 
system to grow for decades, and to attempt to change it 
er night would result in a chaos far worse than what is at 
present the ease. It would, prima facie, not alone be imprac- 
able but impossible. 

We will, however, all admit that it will be easier to change 

if all the forees in the 49 States are working in harmony 
ud in the same direction than if they are working in 49 dif- 
ferent directions. We must of necessity get better results if 

the forces now working for social reform in that phase of 
tional life are combined than if they are working singly. 
‘are to achieve success, we must all resolve that the word 
ooperation,” with which I began this address, is to be the 
in our campaign. To bring this about I submit the fol- 
‘Wing for your earnest consideration and ask your hearty sup- 
port on same: 

‘hat the President of the United States be asked to recom- | 
end a bill to Congress providing for the establishment of a | 
‘pecial commission under the supervision of the United States 
ment of Commerce and Labor, for the purpose of inguir- | 
“'S Into the actual needs as regards workmen's compensation | 


just 


S P01) 
mclil 
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of the blame for each workman killed or crippled in the | 
factories, the mines, and the mills in the United States, be- | 
eqguse we are not doing our share of work in checking the reck- | 


| service in the cause, irrespective of him being a public 


; what I am preaching. 


AOS 





and “accident prevention” throughout the entire country, the 
commission to be composed of men actually representing the 
various interests affected—that is, employers, employees, insur 
ance companies, State and Federal Governments—the committee 
to be divided into two bodies working in conjunction me body 
to collect data for a uniform compensation act to be recom 
mended for adoption in all States in the Union, the part of the 
committee to be composed largely of actuaries and men known 
to have the fundamental knowledge requisite to intelligently in 
vestigate and determine what should be the pr r amount of 
compensation, and therefrom what should be the proper rate 
charged, and what would be the most economic method of dis 


tribution, and so forth. 
The other part of the commission to be compo 
experts and men with a demonstrated know!edge of 


go ot Screntcine 


accident prevention” to devote their energies in the field of 
accident prevention, to study and report how we can most ef 
fectively bring together the various forces now working in that 


direction, what would be the most efficient method of procedure 
in the different parts of the country on account of the extreme 
difference in climatic conditions in, say, for instance, New York 
and California, Dakota and Alabama, and also on account of the 
great divergence in the intelligence of the workmen, which 
prevalent, and so forth. 

That the committee be furnished ample funds to enable it to 
employ sufficient talent to properly conduct 


IS 


its investigation. 


Let Congress appropriate a quarter or even a half million dol 
lars, the right solution is cheap at any price. There are Fed 
eral commissions maintained to-day on which we are spending 
amounts far exceeding the above and for whose existence there 
is far less excuse than would there be for a commission here 
recommended. 

I know there are numerous Congressmen and Senators who 
would like to stand sponsors for sueh a bill, and I have every 


reason to believe that if the matter is put squarely before the 
President of the United States he will see the justice and ne 
sity of him urging it. 


‘eS. 


In conclusion I ask in the name of humanity. in the name of 
civilization, in the name of our country—mine by adoption, 
yours probably by birth—in the name of common sense, let us 
stop quibbling as to who is the greatest in the realm of work- 
men’s compensation and accident prevention, or in 
ance officials, employers or employees. Let us endeavor to 
realize that all of us are simply servants of humanity and that 
the greatest among us is he who is doing the greatest unselfish 


State 


iWr- 


official 
or a private citizen. 

You may say that such is idealism; probably it is, but I 
convineed it one of these what former 
termed “ realizable ideals.” 


am 


is eit 


President Roose 
In discussing the entire subject I have put myself beyond the 
pale of prejudice and bias; I have endeavored to look at it 
from point of principle rather than from that of anyone siny 
interested on account of being personally affe 
any form of compulsory State insurance a disregard 
tutional rights, a violation of personal liberty that 
opposed by all patriotic and liberty-loving citizens; it 
assault on a republican form of government. It 


ted. I see in 
of consti 
should be 


is i ve el 


an insinua 
tion that the veople of the United States are not capable of 
self-government. It is an admittance that society can not evyist 


witheut the contemptible system of bureaucracy, the army of 
police officials, and the military dictation of i 


private affairs 
which has been a curse on civilization for centuries. 


kor these 


reasons I am opposed to compulsory State insurance. I am in 
favor of and fighting for an equitable system of compensation 
to our industrial toilers for injuries received, but neither you 


nor I would like to see them sacrifice their personal liberty in 
order to achieve it, and if all of us interested will combine our 
efforts in the solution of the problem such sacrifice will not be 
necessary. Let us make it a campaign of education rather t 
legislation, and in this connection I will say I am practicing 
Under the auspices of the Pacific Surety 
Co. I have during the past year given over 50 public 


strated 
lectures on the subject of ** Scientific Accident Prevent and 
I am glad to state have always found a responsive die 
showing the interest is awakened. 
Political demagogues may insinuate that the P ic S 
Co. and other insurance companies are conducting th 
paign of publicity as a mere deathbed repentance, but nh who 
have kept abreast of the times know that insurance companies’ 
| efforts in “accident prevention” date back long bef worl 
men’s compensation was thought of in this country, and, as 
has been fittingly said, it does not hurt you to be called a thief. 


The misfortune is to be one. 
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Gicneral Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Iriday, July 26, 1912, 
( H. R. 25970) 1 ng a riations to supply deficiencies 
j 3; for 1 al ye 1912 and for prior years, and 
MAGUIRE of Nebraska said 
| : My sition on one of the committees of the 
H e has ht me in touch with a great many claims for 
relic many of which are for personal injury to the claimant 
\ ne ‘ity or other, which has- caused in 
1) ca a responsibility to arise on the part of this Govern- 
i o compensate for the injury or disability incurred. The 
ce leration of these « suggests the much larger questions 
WN r'¢ \ ed in t adoption of employers’ liability laws 
a workmen's compensation acts. 

( Government must be prepared to adopt sooner or later 
legislation looking to a stem whereby the awful disasters 
that are incident to the operation and management of the great 
industrial forces of the country may not only be reduced to a 
minimum, but also that the inevitable and unfortunate cases 
of human suffering may be adequately compensated. Great 
advancement in society comes slowly, but here is a field in which 
the improvement of mankind and the conditions under which 
labor is compelled to exist will find great promise. The adop- 
tion of workmen’s ce mpensation acts is not a new movement, 
but its importance is pressing itself upon the attention of 
the thoughtful men of our time and will in my judgment meet 
with the approval of the great majority of our people. In this 
great advancement for industrial improvement other countries 
have led the way for 30 years and we have their experience 
to guide us. The movement for workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation is simply one more step in the direction of the general 
improvement of the conditions under which men labor We 
boast of having the best and most efficient labor in the world 
and I want to see our American labor the best paid, the pest 
clothed, the best fed, the most intelligent and the happiest of 
any laboring men anywhere. Labor is and should always re- 
main the most important element in al! our industrial life. 
Labor is dignified and he who spurns honest labor is ignorant 
of | fundamental basis of our civilization and out of harmony 
with the institutions of our Government. Much has been done 
in ears gone by and more still remains to be accomplished 
in order that cooperation may take the place of antagonism in the 
st between capital and labor. Labor through united action 
and arbitration has won important victories for the men and 
wi 1 who toil everywhere. The demands of labor have been 
co led as a matter of justice in granting better wages, more 
Sanitary conditions, shorter hours, and above all, the right to 
be heard when their own interests are involved. 

I desire to call attention to the adoption of workmen’s com- 
per ution laws in other countries during the past 30 years. In 
En-land the movement for workmen’s compensation legislation 
began in 1880, but not until 1897 were the friends of the move- 
me able to seeure the adoption of a genuine compensation 
act Later—in 1900 and 1906—the act was still further ex- 
ten | in industrial lines to embrace some other occupations. 
Al ta, Canada, adopted her compensation act in 1908; Austria 
in ISS7; Belgium in 1903; British Columbia in 1902; Cape of 
Good Hope in 1905; Denmark in 1898; Finland in 1895; France 
in 1898; Germany in 1884; Greece in 1901; Hungary in 1907; 
Italy in 1898; Luxemburg in 1902; Netherlands in 1901; New 
Zealand in 1900; Norway in 1894; Quebec in 1909; Queensland 
in 1905; Russia in 19038; South Australia in 1900; Spain in 
1900; Sweden in 1901; Switzerland in 1881; and the Transvaal 
in 1907. In view of the universal adoption by other countries 
of compensation laws there seems little excuse for the United 


States to delay taking her stand with the great nations of the 
world on this important matter. Legislation in England and 


other countries prepared the way for their compensation acts 
by the adoption of employers’ liability laws which sought to 


modify the law theretofore existing bearing upon the relation 
of workmen to their employers. Great progress was made in 


this legislation in the way of eliminating the archaic obstruc- 
tions which had stood for centuries against the justice of the 
cause of labor. 


Within a very few years we have seen these 
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laws both of the States and of the United States upheld in o 
courts as constitutional. Many of the States already have , 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation laws. In NN; 
York, Massachusetts, Washington, Montana, Wisconsin, 
Ohio these laws have been construed and upheld in the hig! 
courts of the respective States. In the second employ 
liability cases before the United States Supreme Court, at ( 
tober term, 1911, the Federal employers’ liability law was 
held for the first time in this country. Not only was this ley 
lation upheld as constitutional, but, as stated by the court, 
rights arising under such law may be enforced in State co: 
as well as in the Federal courts. 

At present the Federal employers’ liability laws 
States are very limited in their scope. Public law 219, | 
ninth Congress, first affects only common carriers « 
gaged in interstate commerce; public law 100, Sixtieth Cong 
first session, deals only with the liability of carriers by rail: 
certain public law 117, Sixty-first Congress, 
session, amended the preceding act by limiting to two year: 
time within which to bring an action for damages and b) 
ing the cause of action survive to the representative of the de- 
ceased in case of death; public law 176, Sixtieth Congress, 
session, applies to employees of the United States and gives 
right to receive compensation for injuries sustained in wo) 
in the Government arsenals, navy yards, rivers and h: 
fortifications, reclamation projects, and on the Isi! 
Canal; public law 101, Sixty-second Congress, second 
extended the terms of the above law to include employm 
the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of Forestry. 


ir 





of the United 


session, 


cases; SEC i 


Modern law on the subject of employers’ liability has had 
much to overcome. A comparison of the law of to-day with 
the old common law as to the status of employers and em} es 
would show that we have departed almost entirely from V 
of the former theories as to the rights of the employees. \\i 


find ourselves dealing to-day with new conditions of ind 
and the same principles that served to protect the rights of th« 
parties a hundred years ago will no longer work out equit) 1 
social justice. For instance, there were certain legal def 
allowable at common law, as it developed, which had to | 
swept away by modern legislation and by our present ideas 
justice and fairness. The old rule of common-law neg 
was modified in many respects by the fellow-servant defense 
by the assumption-of-risk defense, or by the contributory-neg 
gence defense. Up to about 30 years ago the attitude of the lav 
had become lopsided and favored capital and the employers « 
labor more than labor itself. 

A workman who was injured in the service of his em) 
could claim nothing prima facie as a matter of right. ‘| 
retically, the employer was liable only for his own neglis' 
and that of those under his orders as foreman, manager, ‘1 
so forth. But the injured workman was compelled to sho 
court the negligence of his employer. Not only that, 
law as it finally became fixed allowed the employer to se! 


‘ 





certain defenses to the action for damages by the en 
The employer could invoke the fellow-servant rule, and 
injury was the result of the negligence of a fellow work! 
damages could be recovered. Or, again, the employe! 
invoke the theory of assumed risk and show in defens 
the employee when he agreed to work impliedly assumed 
risks incident to the employment, and therefore could not ! 
the employer liable. And, further, the employer could sl 
the injury resulted from the negligence, in part at least, 0! 
employee himself, and in that case there was no recover 
this litigation was expensive, and even though judgm 
recovered in the final disposition of the case and at 
cessfully avoiding all the defenses allowed to the en 
still there was little left for the injured man and hi: 
after dividing the amount of the judgment with his 
Thus the great burden of industry and ali its dange! 
placed either directly or indirectly upon the laboring me 
was the legal status of the relation existing between on 
ployer, whose capital was invested, and the laboring me, | dy 
whose skill and energy the industrial world rests. Du 
past 20 years this unfair legal status has been change | 
pletely in many of the countries to which I have allude We 
are now proceeding upon an entirely different theory. !! 
to-day and most of the nations of Europe have met the | 
lem with marked success. We must proceed as they ha 
the human-justice principle. We have come to insist that 
must be treated with even more respect than capital. \\° , ind 
ceed upon the sound argument that industry must py " Ciet 
only for the labor which enters into it, but also for all the Mss 

and resulting injuries that formerly left wreck, ruin, and [° 
erty. Justice demands that industry shall be compelled 
charge as an operation expense the compensation for injur 
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wear and tear of his machinery, the loss of stock and property, 
‘ st the running expenses of his farm, why not require the 
employers of men in the great industries to compensate the 
injured employees and their families for the misfortunes that 
come in the course of their employment? 

\When the workmen’s compensation act of 1897 was under dis- 
( m in the English Parliament the principal arguments ad- 
vanced against it were that it would cause men to be less self- 


reliant; that it would reduce wages; that it would increase | 
accidents; that it would put older men out of employment; 
tl it would tax industry too heavily. To answer these 


arguments is unnecessary, as experience has refuted them and 
vindicated the wisdom of the act in question. It has been so 
sitisfactory that the scope of its operation was extended in 
and again in 1906. 
in poverty and distress as a result of industrial acci- 

No reasonable man will deny that when a workman 
his health and life he should receive reasonable 

ation if he suffers through that industry. His family 
entitled to this consideration from the industrial 
h they have cast their lot. It makes little difference 
whether the tax burden of a compensation system falls directly 
wages, or upon the industry concerned, upon 


1900 


is 


the 


or 


entire community. It will in any case be more equitable than 
to have the entire burden and misfortune of a serious accident 
upon the victim and his innocent family. 

Most of the European countries have passed beyond the 
stage where they were satisfied with employers’ liability laws | 
merely, and have already adopted compensation acts. These 
various laws have been drawn to fit the conditions in the 
different countries. In the United States we are about ready to 


adopt compensation legislation. 


sent many advances, 


Our employers’ liability 

and especially since the recent de- 

n which gave our Federal liability law vitality. 

To illustrate the nature and extent of the typical workmen’s 
pensation act I shall state briefly 
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\d death sustained in its course. If a farmer charges the | tion should be made, too, not after a long-contested lawsuit, 


| 
| 


Its operation has brought relief to | 


in 
| which court costs and counsel fees absorb the judgment when 
rendered, but- rather by a simple, sure, and quick method by 
which the interests of both workmen and employers are con- 
sidered. The appalling disasters in railroading, manufacturing, 
construction, mining, etec., are so great that the figures shock us. 
We can not postpone action on this important question. If 
other countries have led the way, and many of them now have 
up-to-date workmen's compensation acts, our country can not 
afford to do less. 

The American laborer and workman is the most efficient in 
the world, and he should have the best treatment that just 
laws can give him. Our Federal liability laws are good as far 
as they go, but they are far from adequate to meet present con- 

| ditions. Industrial life is becoming more complex, machinery 
more complicated and fraught with more serious dangers. We 
have paid too much attention to the inanimate and profit side 
of industrial growth and too little to the human phase of it, 
It is time for this great Nation to put the American workmen 


com- | 


world with | 


laws | 


the substance of the pro- | 


visions of the English compensation act of 1897 as amended in | 
1906 and 1907. It eovers injuries and accidents resulting in 
death, or disablement for at least one week. Injury due to will- 
ful and serious misconduct is not compensated unless permanent 


disablement or death occurs. 
with sal 


The act covers any employment 
ary up to about £250, except manual laborers, for whom 


there is no limit of salary fixed; also government civilian em- 
ployees are included. The burden of payment is placed upon 
the employers. Compensation for death is measured by three 
years’ earnings, but not less than £150 nor more than £300, 
which goes to those who were entirely dependent on the earnings 


of the 
£10), 


h) per 


deceased. Medical and burial expenses are allowed 

For disability compensation a weekly allowance of 
cent of the average weekly earnings during the 12 months 
previous is allowed, but not more than £1 per week. No pay 


r tl 


r the first week is allowed if the incapacity lasts less than 





two weeks. For partial injury it allows the difference per 
k between the earning capacity before and after the injury, | 

ot more than 10s. per week. Arrangements can also be 

to substitute for weekly payments life annuities of 75 

er of the weekly payments. The weekly payments may 
so be revised under regulations of the secretary of state. In- 

surance may be substituted by an agreement between the em- 
ployer and employees, providing it is not less favorable to the 
ployees. In ease of the bankruptcy of the employer £100 is 


sa preferred claim. In case of disagreements the ques- 

ay be submitted to the county judge or arbitrator. 
This brief outline of the compensation act of England does 
ot differ, except in detail, from the compensation acts of other 
intries. It will be noticed that in all these laws providing 
‘ workmen’s compensation the old rules which were enforced 
defeat the cause of the employees are no longer recognized 
S effective in determining the rights of labor as against the in- 
ystem as the problem presents itself to-day. Every 
sider: ition of justice demands a change from the old order 
1 h human life and limb were sacrificed without reward. 
ot fair, not just, that industry should profit by the suffer- 
and certain 


nd death of its workmen without some sure 
Provision for making return to the victims and their families. 


Let the burden fall upon the many who.are more fortunate 
“nd lift it from the few who represent the toll exacted by 

istry for its prosperity. All our fraternal insurance so- 
“eles are based upon the idea that those who live and prosper 
Ce wute to those who suffer through common misfortune. 


there be any valid objection to a system which demands 


= industry share its profits derived from the toil of its work- 
wan in a small way, by compensating them for death or injury 


ile in the course of their employment? And this compensa- 


While the comparison is made in a chart issued by the operat 
ing department of the Boston & Maine Railroad the showing 
which is doubly favorable to the employees of the United St ; 
is substantially the same as has been reported in other indus- 
tries by labor statisticians, and also by the British Board 
Trade. It thus appears that the so-called nonprotected ji s 
| tries in the United States are equally the beneficiaries of tf] 

| American protective tariff system as are the textile and 
| industries directly benefited. 

The New York Sun article is well worthy of perusal. It fol 

| lows: 
[From the New York Sun.] 
| WAGES HERE AND ABROAD—PAY OF AMERICAN RAILWA 
WITH FOREIGN SCALE. 
In a chart recently issued by the operating depart it of 1 
| & Maine system it is shown that for each d g 
| come 444 cents is expended in wages to employes The bal is 
| apportioned as follows: 
| Fuel for locomotives, 104 cents; rails and ties, 23 cents; othe 1a- 
terials, supplies, and expenses, 184 cents; taxes, 44 cents; inte on 
| debt and sinking fund, 4 cents; lease rentals, 113 cents; car per diem, 

ete., 2 cents; salaries, 1 cent, leaving 
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in the position where they will not be compelled to drag their 
crippled bodies into court and beg a jury to give them damages 
against an employer. It is time for employer and employee to 
gether and agree upon a plan whereby the man will 
count for as much as the dollar at least, and that both labor and 
capital must bear the burdens incident to our industrial life. 


When men put their labor into an enterprise they have a right 
to expect fair wages, but when they go further and risk their 


lives and limbs they should also have a right without litigation 
to receive a moderate and fair compensation. 

I will not undertake at this time to the merits 
detail of the proposed legislation now before Congress and 
embodied in S. 5382. The commission appointed to investigate 
the subject has made a very elaborate report and have recom- 
mended the passage of the proposed bill. The President 


discuss 


in 


is 


in his 


inessage to Congress also urges such legislation. Whatever bill 
may be agreed upon will be but the beginning in a far-reaching 
policy for better conditions for the workingmen and doubtless 
will be extended in its scope as the experience and wisdom 


of our people seem to suggest. 


Wages Here and Abroad. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


In 


J. HAM PT ON 


OP PEBNNSYLVANIA, 


MOORE, 


THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 27, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Wages paid in the United States and Euror 
are so often a matter of dispute between Republi wl 


believe in a protective tariff policy and Democrats who prefe1 
the doctrine 


of tariff for revenue only, that any information 
from an authoritative source that throws light upon the su 
ject is valuable and should be preserved. In the Washington 
Post of this morning is an interesting article headed “Wages 
here and abroad,’ and credited to the New York Sun. which 
deals exclusively with the relative wages paid to rai'road em- 


ployees in the United States and foreign countri 


es 















































































































































three-quarters of a cent epplica- 








ble to dividends. 























In connection with this topic the Railway Employe quotes a report 
compiled by the bureau of railway economics, which affords an inter- 
esting comparison of conditions here and abroad rhe report says: | 

he average daily compensation of railway employees of all classes | 
f the year 1910, was in the United States, $2.23; in the United | 
Kingdot $1.05 It was in VDrussia-Hesse, 81 ce! and in Austria, | 
KO nt 

the lowest paid railway employee in the United States, the ordi- 
nary trackman, receives a greater compensation than many of the | 
ay employees of France, even those of higher grades and with 
responsible dutie The compensation of railway employees is from | 
two to three times as high in the United States as in Italy.” | 

\ report of the English Board of Trade on railway wages 

that the average weekly pay of e nemen in the United King 
dom in 1907, was $11.17; of firemen, $6 the same year engine 
men on American railways received an weekly compensation 
of $25.80, counting six days to the week, and firemen, $15.24. 

Recent returns make it clear that in 1912 enginemen and _ firemen 
in the United States are compensated at rates of pay for specific runs 
that are two, three, and four times as high as the corresponding rates 
on representative English railways. 

The annual compensation of enginemen in the United States, as 
reported by two representative railway companies, now ranges from 
$1,100, in switching service, to more than $2,800 in passenger service, 
and of firemen from $700, in switching service, to more than $1,700 in 
pa 1 r service 

For continental Europe official returns in requisite detail are not 
available for a later year than 1908 The salary and allowances of 
the typical engineman in Germany amounted, for that year, to $646.88; 
in Austria, to $870.80; of a fireman in Germany, to $424.59; in Austria, 
t 8532.03 

(he annual compensation of enginemen on two of the principal 
railways of France ranged in 1908, from $505.66 to $906.91, and of 
firemen from $324.24 to $595.98. 

In Italy enginemen received in 1908, salary and allowances included, 
from $581.10 to $812.70 a year; firemen, from $330.30 to $470.05 a 
yeal in these continental countries the maximum compensation is 
received only after many years of service 

rhe aver * annual compensation of enginemen in the United 
States in 1908, on the estimated basis of 300 days’ service, was $1,335; 
of tiremen, $792 In this country the rate of compensation to these 


employees does not depend upon the length of service 

In BRelgium enginemen received in 1907, from $23.16 to $38.60 ¢ 
month: firemen, from $17.37 to $23.16 a month; conductors and sta- 
tion employees, from 46 to 96 cents a day. In the United States iz 
the same year, 1907, enginemen averagéd, on the basis of 25 days’ 
service, $107.50 a month; firemen, $63.50 a month; conductors, $3.69 a 
day ; station employees, from $1.78 to $2.05 a day. 

It is well within the truth to estimate in a broad and general way, 
that while the cost of living of a railway employee in the United States 
is less than 50 per cent higher than that of a corresponding employee 
in the United Kingdom or on the continent, his compensation averages 
more than twice as much. 


Excise Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. 3. 3, BASE OLUG. 


OF OHIO, 
In tue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, July 30, 1912, 


On the amendments of the Senate to H. R. 21214, to extend the special 
excise tax now levied with respect to doing business by corporations 
to persons, and to provide revenue for the Government by levying a 


special excise tax with respect to doing business by individuals and 

copartnerships. 

Mr. BATHRICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I voted against the Canadian reciprocity act 
last year, and recent developments are crowding each other in 
justification of the wisdom of that vote. The majority of the 
Members of Congress in both Houses voted for it, and, as far 


as America was concerned, it became a law, and it is a law now. | 


I am glad to have the opportunity which this particular situa- 
tion affords and shall vote to repeal this law, although the situa- 
tion is cunningly staged and complicated to impress the mind 
with a serious alternative. 

\We are told that the President will veto this excise or income- 
tax bill if the amendment to repeal reciprocity is attached to it. 
I favor an income tax, of course, and desire that the burdens 
of the cost of Government shall rest upon those best able to 
bear it. I also desire that the menace of a misleading, deceptive 
bluff at downward revision of the tariff shall not remain among 
our statutes in the shape of reciprocity which does not recip- 
rocate 

The Executive veto, with reckless daring, slaughtered the 
free-list bill, which was designed to give relief to the consumers 
in the city and country when reciprocity had mocked the farmer 
and temporarily fooled the laborer. 

Look at the situation now. The Senate, which by a consider- 
able majority had passed the reciprocity act a little over a year 
ago, has now by a larger majority voted twice for an amend- 
ment to repeal reciprocity. Then they discussed reciprocity as 
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a great principle, but in these few short months the importance 
of the principle has so dwindled that there appears to be great 
haste to disavow it. 

This amendment proposes to repeal reciprocity and put a tax um 


| paper, which in the reciprocity law had been put upon the fr: 


list. It seems a fateful misfortune to those who seek just r 
from the paper makers’ extortions that their remedial meas) 
must be forever tied to bad company. 

The reciprocity repeal amendment is attached to the ex: 
bill, which is no more or less than a bill for an ineome tax, 9). 


| the other similar amendment, considered in the House a f; 


days ago, was attached to the steel bill, which, as it left the 


| House, was honest revision downward. It put barbed wire, s 


ing machines, nails, anvils, and some other necessities on {| 
free list. 

When that steel bill was considered then and a vote on 
amendment was taken they said the President would veto t! 
steel bill if the amendment was carried. The gentleman fr 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] proposed an amendment to the any 
ment which repealed reciprocity but left paper on the free 
and I voted for it. I thought the President might let go of his 
discarded, stale reciprocity, but I did not think he would 4 
fling his veto in the face of the newspapers who wanted 
paper 

Aside from this, I believed the newspapers were entitled to 
relief from the Paper Trust, and if lower tariff on pape 
pulp had been separated from this false, misnamed recipr 
I would have willingly voted for it. 

The Norris amendment was voted down, and when it cam: 
the Senate amendment to repeal both the reciprocity and 
print-paper clause, I confess I was afraid. ‘Those who de l 
that if it was left on he bill the President would veto al 
me scared, and I voted for the amendment. In the eve 
this veto I could see the seamstress paying trust prices for } 
sewing machine and the farmer paying trust prices f 
barbed wire, and I could see other relief for the people 
steel bill nullified also. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not afraid the President wi 
this income-tax bill. It has been passed by a majority of 
Senate and the House, and if ever there was legislatio. 
which the people were united this is an example, and I b 
the President’s sense of justice will prevent him from vet: 

if it be true that the President will rebel against wipi 
his repudiated reciprocity, his soul will be torn by cont! ie 
emotions when it comes to denying to the poor people of this 
country the income tax. He is an avowed advocate of 1) 
income tax and has favored it openly and powerfull) 
before he was ever beset by the reciprocity nightmare ! 
night of this troubled dream. He will not veto the income tax 
to save the skeleton of reciprocity. 

Canada has rejected it in terms so pronounced that tli 
| no need of our retaining it. It is needless to say th 
sister in the north did not understand it. That was | 
reason she rejected it, for it was palpably to her advantag 
but the bugaboo of annexation has sunk into her heart, 
will require years to eradicate that impression. 

Why should the President veto this income-tax b 
because repeal of reciprocity is attached to it? The 8S rs 
who voted for reciprocity have seen the light and now 
get rid of it. The Members of the House have seen t! 
and want to be done with it. Those few of us who d 
oppose it at the outset, when the threats of the press : 
cajolery of a mistaken city constituency assailed us, als 
its repeal. 

The President surely would like to rid himself of this J ' £ 
| and I believe he will. i. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers and laborers of this country 8 
keenly alive to what we are doing here as any class 
| citizenship. They will watch and know whether we kee) 
on our promise to revise the tariff downward or not. Tl: 
never be made to believe that reciprocity as it now st: 
| our statutes is of any use to relieve the burdens of tarill 
in reducing the high cost of living. The farmers know |! a 
this mongrel kind of reciprocity they are asked to 
the reciprocating; that the Beef Trust, the Flour Trus' 
other manufacturers of food products were not asked to ¢° -_ as 
reciprocating with Canada, but instead were fully ) W 
with a high tariff on their finished products, while the ! , I 
was to furnish them with a cheaper raw material. dle 

The people know that after the Payne-Aldrich bill had 'e° to 
condemned by them as a failure to fulfill the promise 0! t) 
ward revision, there were some protected interests who so'!=" t! 
| to appease their wrath by misnaming this Canadian rec 
| bill “downward revision.” The people were not deceiv' 
cause the lumber interests complained so loudly about 
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part of their tariff when the farmers were giving up all their 
tariff. Neither were they deceived by an apparent reduction 
en “rough” lumber, when it must pass through the hands of 
the Lumber Yrust to be made “smooth” before it was ready 

fer use. 
Neither was labor, who had justly cried out against the 
ase in the cost of living, deceived by the reciprocity bill 


W they learned that while it might reduce the price of 
\ t that it did not reduce the price of flour; that while it 
ry ed the price of live cattle, sheep, and hogs, it did not 


r e the price of meat, and left the control of that necessity 
in the hands of the Beef Trust protected by a pro- 


} ve tariff. 
it has been my pleasure to participate in the passing of 
I aws in this House that bear marks of genuine benefit 
elief to an overburdened people. It has been my pleas- 
d privilege to vote to reduce the tariff tax of woolen 


nanufaectures from 90 per cent to 45 per cent; to reduce the 
toriff tax of cotton manufactures by more than one-half; to 





the tariff entirely from sugar, thereby hoping to relieve | 


eople of a burden equal to $115,000,000 per year; to reduce | 


the tariff on 


meats, 


agricultural implements, boots and fence 
‘ flour, bread, lumber, and many other necessities 
of life, hoping thereby that I may feel that I have done, some- 
lighten the load of my fellow men. No man who 

my record in this House can say that I have not kept 


shoes, 


| 


h and honestly tried to meet these questions with a mind | 


i receptive to the desires of the great mass of the 
But I think I know farce legislation when I see it, 
ever the people of this country were fooled, and if ever 
honest, well-meaning colleagues were fooled, it was when 
they supported the Canadian reciprocity bill. 


Agricultural Credit Banks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Friday, July 26, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 25970) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
ropriations for the fiscal year 1912 and for prior years, and 
r other purposes, 
Mr. HOBSON said: 
Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 


emarks in the Recorp, I include as a part thereof an article on 


isricultural banks appearing in the June issue of the Journal 
of the Institute Bankers of London. 
rhe article is as follows: 
RAL CREDIT BANKS AN EXAMINATION OF THE VARIOUS SYS- 
iT AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BANKS IN OPERATION ON THE CONTI- 
N I WITH THE OBJECT OF ASCERTAINING IF ANY SUCH SYSTEMS 
Aitk LICABLR TO THE CONDITIONS EXISTING IN ENGLAND. 
by | Hobson, M. A., associate of the Institute of Bankers, being | 
. _for which the first prize was awarded at the annual gen 
ting, held on May 8, 1912.] 
\n agricultural credit bank, as its name implies, is a bank the 
n object of whose existence is to grant credit to those en- 


g ged in agriculture. It is, in fact, the function of the agricul- 
urs to finance agriculture in just the same way as the 
ioint-stock bank considers it at any rate part of its busi- 


‘Ss to finance industry. The large joint-stock bank is chiefly the 
product of the industrial revolution which, consequent upon the 
n of machinery and the discovery of steam power, 

nereased the importance of capital as a factor of pro- 
at the expense of labor, thus replacing the small pro- 
= by the wealthy capitalist and the joint-stock company. 
a \ zricultural credit bank, on the other hand, it would 
rue to say that it was the cause than the effect of an 
“srictutural revolution; for its growth was due rather to the 
Wisd of those who saw that the methods of financing industry 
ight with advantage be applied to agriculture than to any 
a 1 on the part of agriculture itself for credit as a means 
a sing the productivity of the soil. But, though it is true 
pe tal can be used in agriculture as well as in industry, 
th tion of the agricultural credit bank has not been, and 
be, similar to that of industrial credit banks. 

i first place, the industrial credit bank can with advan- 
= business with a large number of different industries, 

il 


he agricultural credit bank must, in the probable absence 





A407 


of any other form of business, confine itself almost exclusively 
to agriculture. Secondly, while industrial production has fallen 
chiefly into the hands of the large capitalist, agriculture has, to 
a very large extent, whether for social or economic reasons, con- 
tinued to be carried on by small men, and it is thus chiefly with 
the small and poor man that the agricultural credit bank has to 
deal. 

Agricultural credit banks may plainly be organized on three 
different principles, namely, (1) as State-controlled institutions: 
(2) as joint-stock, or private, profit-earning (3) 
cooperatively, as cooperative societies. 

As this essay will be concerned mainly with the discussion of 


compantes ; 


banks included in the third category, it will not be out of place 
to indicate at the outset the general crounds for rejecting those 
of the first two classes as unsuitable, amplifying and illustrating 
them later from the experience of countries in which such insti 
tutions exist and flourish. 

(1) The objections to the management or control by the State 
of agricultural credit banks are in the main those which appl 
to all State enterprise of a commercial character. Institutions 


managed by the State are liable, 
petition and the lack of incenti 


owll ’ to the absence of com- 


e on the part ¢ f its employees, 





to be conducted without that regard for efficiency and economy 

| which is essential to the success of private industrial under 
takings. This is a defect which is probably inseparable from 
State trading; and though there may in many cases be counter- 
vailing reasons which will justify the State in undertaking for 
itself, to the exclusion of private firms or persons, the produc 
tion of certain commodities or the supplying of certain wants, it 
will scarcely be maintained that agricultural banking is one of 
these. For the agricultnra!l credit bank is concerned Ss Ww 
have seen, with the granting of credit to men of little substar 
engaged in a notoriously uncertain occupation, and for this 
reason extreme vigilance and economy of management are above 
all things essential for its success. 

The State may, indeed, carry on the business at a loss, but 
such protection granted to one industry at the xpense of the 
others is scarcely likely to conduce to its real benefit, but is 
culated rather to lead it to r ly more and more 1 artificial sup 
port, till it becomes finally incapable of exist theut it. Tl 
criticism will apply also to State doles and | feeding en 
though the channels through whi they are dispensed are t 
controlled by the State. Credit « be as usefully em 1} 
the agriculturist as by the industrialist, but only if it be « 
tained in the way of business at its market value. A farmet 
who pays the market rate for his loans will consider carefully 
and think long whether the result is like to justify the out 
lay—whether, for example, the fertili: which a loan will 
enable him to put in, is likely by the increased crop of next 
year to yield him a margin of profit after he has paid the inter 
est. If, however, a bountiful but misguided Government t- 
erally thrusts upon him any sum he may choose to name at an 
absurdly low rate of interest. a very small knowledge of human 
nature will show that it is more than probable that he will 
evolve his schemes for improvement with a light heart and end 
them with a lighter purse. 

Assistance of this kind merely puts a premium on incompe- 

itence. It is fairly claimed that facilities for credit wi in 
| addition to the material profit they afford, 1 e the moral effect 
|of stimulating confidence and independence, but this result will 
only follow if such credit is de nded and given as a matter of 
business on business terms. This dces not mean that the State 
ean not do much to facilitate the iblishment of a system of 
agricultural credit banks, but it is submitted that the true cri- 
terion of any measure of assistance is this: Is the proposed aid 
a temporary expedient for the purpose of tiding the system over 
the critical period of youth, to be dispensed with as soon as it 
reaches a more mature age, or is it calculated rather to reduce 


iit toa permanent cor dition of wea iness and dey endence? 

(2) It may appear surprising first sight that the joint- 
stock banking system, which in the course of the last SO years 
has established itself so impregnably throughout the civilized 
world, should be deemed incapable of adapting itself to t 
needs of the small agriculturist. That it has not succeeded in 
doing so adequately will probably be admitted. TI! f 
itself prima facie evidence that it is not fitted for ’ 
for with the ever increasing pressure of compet ss ns A 
development of banking business would | i 
escaped notice had it been capable of successful ex] loitation. 
There is no need, however, to str the point, sinee the reason 
for this failing on the part of the joint-stock bank is not far to 
seek. In point of fact the agricultural credit bank does not pay 


in the ordinary commercial sense inking 
transactions of the class of men 


small a scale that in any case it 


of the word. The b 
th whom it deals are 


Ww i on 
would be a matter of difficulty 


sO 
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for a commercial enterprise to undertake them with success. 
But the crux of the situation lies in the fact that these small 
agriculturists have for the most part no security of the kind 

ceptable to a banker to offer as cover for their loans. In the 
case of the small proprietor a mortgage of his farm may, of 
course, be available, though such a proceeding is in many cases 
too expensive and cumbersome; but the tenant farmer has 
usually no collateral whatever to offer, save possibly the hypoth- 
ecation of future crops or of cattle or plant. Neither expedient, 
though useful on occasion, is very desirable nor likely to find 
favor in the eyes of a banker. In the majority of cases, in fact, 
the lender will have little more substantial to rely on than the 
personal security of the borrower, supplemented, perhaps, by 
the guaranty of a friend or two not much better off financially 
than himself. It is evident, therefore, that the professional 
banker will be unable to any large ex.ent to accommodate this 
class of customer. His existing branches in the smaller towns 
are not so remunerative that he will easily be induced to estab- 
lish numerous further offices in country villages, while the 
supervision of loans, covered by the type of security we have 
described, is a task which would severely tax the powers of the 
most vigilant and capable of managers. 

lurther, the periods for which loans will frequently be re- 
quired are much longer than that for which the joint-stock | 
bank cares to part with its funds. Agricultural credit must in 
ceneral be long-term credit. The farmer does not as a rule 
iurn his money over nearly so rapidly as the manufacturer or 
tradesman. For few agricultural purposes is a loan for less 
than six months of much use, and where it is required for the 
purchase of a fertilizer or the erection of buildings the neces- 
sary period may run into years. 

We may conclude, then, that the joint-stock banking system, 
through no fault of its own, but owing to the inherent difficul- 
ties which the task involves, can not hope to succeed in adapt- 
ing itself to the needs of the small agriculturist. 

(2) The cooperative society is defined by Mr. Fay as “an 
association for the purposes of joint trading originating among 
the weak and conducted always in an unselfish spirit, on such 
terms that all who are prepared to assume the duties of mem- 
bership may share in its rewards in proportion to the degree 
in which they make use of their association. (“Cooperation at 
Home and Abroad,” p. 5.) The cooperative bank is a cooper- 
ative society for the purpose of carrying on the trade of bank- 
ing. It is, in fact, a bank in which the proprietors and the cus- 
tomers are one and the same body of people. The qualification 
for membership of a credit society is the subscription of one or 
more shares of small amount which are not transferable (ibid., 
Appendix) but may be refunded when membership ceases. 
The liability of a member for the debts of the society may be 
limited to the amount of the paid-up share or to a multiple of 
it, or, aS is more usual, may be without limit. Subject to the 
payment of this share, with possibly a small entrance fee, any- 
one who can give proof of satisfactory personal character is 
freely admitted. 

What grounds bave we for supposing that such an association 
of men of small means, utterly without training in the business 
they are to conduct, will succeed, where the State, with its un- 
limited financial resources and the professional banker with his 
expert knowledge are, as we have suggested, doomed to failure? 
What qualifications for the task do these pigmies possess which 
the giants of the financial and political worlds can not claim 
with a hundred times more plausibility? 

These are questions which a statement of claim on behalf of 
cooperation will at once call forth. They are questions to which 
d priori reasoning can supply no answer half so convincing as 
the actual history of the movement. Before passing, however, 
to the consideration of the systems themselves from the dynamic 
point of view, we may indicate briefly wherein it is that the 
strength of the cooperative rural credit society lies. We shall 
find that it lies mainly in two directions, the one peculiar to 
itself, the other shared with other forms of cooperation. 

Ii has already been pointed out that the small agriculturist, 
while be needs credit, and can put it to good use, suffers from 
the great disadvantage that he has no adequate security of the 
type usually required to offer. Now, the place of material se- 
curity can only be taken by personal security, by a system, in 
fact, by which the borrower will borrgw on the security of his 
own character, together with that of a number of his friends 
who may be willing to back their good opinion of him by guar- 
anteeing the payment of his loan. For the success of this plan 
it is manifestly essential for the members of the society in gen- 
eral, and the guarantors of a loan in particular, to keep a sharp 
watch on the borrowing member, to see that the loan is duly 
applied to the purpose for which it was granted, and that its 
repayment is not jeopardized by the folly or incompetence of 


2s 














the borrower. The situation is summed up with characteris 
Gallic felicity by M. Décharme, of the French Ministére dd’ Av 
culture, when he describes credit banks of his country as by 


‘in communities where everybody knows everybody else, 


— J 


they always ask what the man wants to borrow for, and if 
says he wants 400 francs to buy a cow, they watch him, and 
four or five days afterwards, he has no cow, they know 
(Interviews on the sanking and Currency Systems of Eng E 


Scotland, ete.; U. S. Monetary Commission. ) 


The system is, in fact, an extension of the cash credit sys 


of Scotland, to which, in the words of Macleod, “ the mar 
progress and prosperity of that country is mainly due.” 


Ve 


fundamental characteristic is that the supervision of loans jis 
conducted without expense, and conducted efficiently becaus 
is to the interest not only of guarantors but of all the me: 


of a society to exercise the strictest vigilance. 


The second important asset of the cooperative bank 


which it possesses in common with cooperative supply and ; 
societies—is the power of collective bargaining. As the coo), 


tive supply society can buy at wholesale rates and sell 


1 


members at less than retail prices, owing to the eliminatioy of 
middlemen’s profits, so the cooperative credit society is ab\ 


command loans and deposits at moderate rates on the 


security of its members, relending to the latter at lower int: 


than they can individually obtain. 
The combined effect of these two factors, inexpensive: 
management and collective bargaining, is that the coop 


bank can grant credit on cheaper terms than the joint 


si 


bank, while making the business pay where the latter ca: 


With this brief preliminary indication of the nature 


methods of the agricultural credit society, we must proceed 


consider the actual systems in existence, beginning witl 


of Germany, the pioneer of the movement, 
GERMANY, 


It was in 1848, the year in which the acute distress 
poor at last found vent in revolutions and uprisings thro 


¢ 


Europe, that the seeds were first sown of that great sysi 


cooperative credit whose influence on the agricultural 
would be difficult to overestimate. 
The movement in Germany, in contrast with the pret 


but ill-fated scheme of Proudhon in France, started unostent 
tiously enough. Its pioneers were two, Schulze and Raiffeis 


burgomasters respectively of Delitzsch in Saxony and t! 


trict round Neuwied on the Rhine. 


] 


» «1is- 


The circumstances which called forth their energies were t 


same in each case, namely, the helpless distress of thi 


They saw, as others aia, that it was the economic waste « 


by want of capital which lay at the root of the evil. B 


alone were able, in the face of general incredulity, to dé 


remedy. The first efforts of both were of the nature o! 


vidual attempts to relieve distress in their districts. And 
experience taught them that permanent amelioration cou! 


come through self-help, it was in the direction rather « 
erative supply than cooperative credit that they set ou! 
organized small cooperative societies for the purchase o! 


sities of life and raw materials. This, however, they soo 


was not sufficient, because the poor were already deep] 
to money lenders. It was the presence of the money 
in their midst that led the way to cooperative credit. 
measures were of little avail while the burden of debt re! 
Their efforts were thus directed toward the establish! 
credit societies; and as the outcome we have two dist'! 


tems, differing, if not essentially as the more fanatical au! 


of either would have us believe, yet in details suffici 
portant to justify a brief examination of each. Tlie | 
difference will be found to be due mainly to the slight! 
ferent functions which the two systems perfor rm, but pai 
to the different spirit which animated their founders 
The Raiffeisen banks are purely agricultural banks 
ing their members very largely from the class of smal! 
and agricultural laborers. Each bank serves a very sm 
an area limited, in fact, by the practical requiyement tha 
members should know each other. The Schulze banks, 
other hand, are situated chiefly in urban districts. Their! 
lies among small men of every class—industrialists an 
keepers as well as farmers—and the area from yee 


members are drawn is far less restricted than under tlic 


feisen system. In fact, the Schulze-Delitzsch banks 
monly called town banks (Fay, op. cit., p. 19), and in so 
that is the case they are outside the scope of our surve, 
description, however, would seem to be hardly quite a 
since of their members the largest class, about 27 per ce! 


whole, is classified as “independent agriculturists.” (1° 
cit., p. 42). In view of this and the further fact that 


Wheel 







in 

















] always regarded the Raiffeisen banks as competitors we 

‘ 1 not be justified in excluding them from consideration. 
lembership and organization. 

governing idea in Schulze’s mind 


was that banks 
ild be quite above suspicion of an 


his 


¢ y connection with charity 
still more with religion. They were to be self-sufticient. 
ndent, profit-making concerns, only differing from joint- 

< banks in that the members alone were to have 


an 
j est in profits earned. Accordingly, admission to member- 
must not be made too easy. 
fore fixed at a coniparatively high figure, the minimum 
about £6, while the average is no less than £17. (Fay, op. 
-2; Wolff, “ People’s banks,” p. 87.) Payment by install- 
within a reasonable time is allowed. Over and above this 

ains the unlimited liability of each member—limited lia- 

first allowed by the law of 1868, being a feature of only 
Thus, no effort was spared Secure members 

of thrifty and industrious character, 


fi societies. to 


S es from the first on sound basis. For this latter pur- 
1 also, strict rules were laid down as to the building up and 
‘tration of the reserve fund. For the first year or two 
ofits are allocated to reserve, and thereafter 15 to 20 

| it. 
a \iministration of the banks is closely analogous to that 
ordinary joint-stock company. It consists of (1) the 
\ utsrat, or directorate, elected by the general meeting of 
rs, and (2) the Vorstand, or management comnittee, 


number, appointed by the Aufsichtsrat. The managers, 
accordance with Schulze’s theory of the noncharitable, 
nature of his banks, are paid officials, a weak fea- 

the scheme being the commission allowed to them on 
bus + transacted. The Vorstand, of superintends 
| working of the bank and also deals with the applica- 
advances, subject to the possible intervention of the 
\ufsichtsrat in The Aufsichtsrat determine 
ques is of policy and act also as an audit and inspection 


ine 


course, 


special cases, 
Kaiifeisen banks.—The Raiffeisen banks were organized 
i Tar poorer class of people than those 
sch system—a clas 


the needs of 
hulze-Detitz to which the subscrip- 
en a moderate share was an utter impossibility. <Ac- 
Raiffeisen laid even more stress than Schulze on the 
of temperance and good character as qualifications 
ership, while he dispensed with such material evidence 


presence ability to subscribe a share, by having | 
tres hor entrance fee. The subscription of shares and 
ment of dividends were indeed made compulsory by 
of 1889, but the Raiffeisen societies « ontinued to observe 
of their founder's teaching by making the shares as 
sible—10 marks being a usual figure—and by voting 
yicends once for all to a second reserve, or “ Stiftungs- 
The ordinary indivisible reserve fund is administered on 
lines as in the Schulze banks, though it is as a rule 
even in proportion to the size of the banks, as it has 
ustom to apply part of the profits of working to the 
of the rate of interest on loans, which, for this reason, 
average, about 1 per cent less in the country than 
(Fay, op. cit., p. 44.) 
ze, Raiffeisen laid much stress on the moral and 
‘acter of his banks. Owing to this and to the 
iness transacted, the administration is almost en- 
id. The management rests in the hands of a com- 
ve, While to a council of inspection is intrusted the 
liting accounts and supervising the committee. Both 
ai tor ; 


period of years by the members, and 
l 
con- 
The services of the members of 
mittee and council are given without remuneration of 
the only paid official being the “ 
ime 


» richer members, on whom in case of failure wouk 
ief burden of the liability, are allowed by tacit 
ke the leading part. 


Rechner,” or acecount- 
uber appointed by the committee. 
nd advances.—The funds with which both systems of 


'ry on their business consist of (1) share capital and 

re funds, (2) deposits, (3) loans from central banks. 
egards the first item, the proportion derived from this 
ct ‘, of course, far larger in the case of the Schulze than | 
ffeisen banks. Deposits, which are received both from 
oe rs and from nonmembers, may be either small Savings 
ac , deposits proper (* Depositen ”), or drawing accounts, 
The ''st type form a Steady and comparatively cheap source | 
= _ rKkIng capital. (In 1904 popular savings deposited in coop- 





banks were computed at no less than 115,000,000 ster- | 


to Sut of a total of 961,000,000. Wolff, “ Cooperative bank- 
fos ). 135.) The rate of interest allowed averages about 3 
{ og per 


cent, varying with the length of notice of withdrawal. | 
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(1) Schulze-Delitzsch banks.— | 


The amount of the share was 


and also to establish the | 


AOS 


este 


| 
| This is usually considerable, and rightly 
which these deposits are drawn is one that is peculiarly prone 
to panic. Their great merit is that being largely the savings 
of nonborrowers they are not so likely to be withdrawn just 
when they are most required. Deposits proper differ from say 
ings deposits in being usually of larger amount and subject to 
shorter notice of withdraw: l. The current account increas 
ingly used in the Schulze banks, but, as might be supposed, is 
| of very small importance in the country 

Deposits are the mainstay of the German « 
and the ability to attract them is fsenerally regarded 
surest sign of the stability and efficiency of a bank. But it 
not to be expected that purely local banks, as pb it] ulze and 
Raiffeisen societies are, can 


always command d sits sufficient 
to satisfy the demand for credit, or, 


So, as the class from 


is 


banks, 

‘ooperative banks, 

as the 
is 


i Sel 


ep 


asain, can Ways find 
among their members an outlet for all the funds at their dis 
posal. They are thus ec nsirained in the one case to borrow 


from outside and in the other 
money is required. 
banks has been evolved, 
among cooperative banks. 
of the cooperative bankin 


to lend their surplus funds where 


For these purposes a system of central 


Witose business lies almost entirely 


These are a very Important feature 


& System, and will be considered fur 

ther presently. The need for them, it may be noted, is more felt 

by Raiffeisen than by Schulze banks, because the fi rmer—draw 
ing their deposits, as they do, very largely from a single class, 

and doing their loan business w ith the same class—are liable to 

greater fluctuations in the dem ind for credit than the latter 

which deal with a variety of different industries and can thus 


hope to play off a boom in one against a slump in another. 

Loans are principally granted against the personal pledge of 
ohne or two friends of the applicant. The suecessful m: 
tion of this form of security is the greatest 
is the sine qua non of cooperative banl 
when the bank’s operations extend over 


tnipula 
achievement, it 
It is only possible 


only a small area, where 





the character and business transactions of the parties concerned 
are common knowledge; and its suecess is sreatly facilitated 
where the area in question is served by but one bank, in which 
case the danger of “ cross firing” by mutual guarantee is easily 
avoided. In cases where this form of security is not availabl 
owing to the applicant being a new mer in the @i ict, or for 
any other sufficient reason, lonns agai st negotiable securities 
or land mortgage may be resorted to. The Schulze b iks also 
srant occasionally blank credits where the Stability of th ) 
rower is beyond question. 

The form of the loan is either the promissory note of the bor 
rower or else simply a bond or undertaking to repay. The 
former plan is often preferred, as, in case of failure to repay, 
the legal process of recovery is simpler, while the note. I< 
negotiable, can, if necessary, be rediscounted with the cenir 
bank. The Schulze banks also discount trade bills and gr 
cash credits on current account. but such forms of advance are 
of course little required in purely agricultural district 

The normal term for loans in the Schulze banks is thre 
months, renewals being, however. frequently allowed In t 
Raiffeisen banks, for reasons which have already been cons 
ered, the periods are much longer. the minimum being about 
year, while loans for as long as 10 years are not unknow1 An 
important feature of the Riaiffeisen system, howev is th 
loans can always be called at four weeks’ notice, though th 
right is never enforced except when repayment is seriou ‘ 
dangered by gross extravagance on the part of t orl 
misapplication of the money lent. Memb ( eR sel 
banks, when applying for loans. are : lway ( l ate th 
purpose for which the money wanted, d i pplication 
is granted it is so on the distinct underst nding t n 
is used for the purpose stated. and for no other. Loans are 
commonly repaid by installments, covering bot pris | 
interest, on a plan of amortization. (] ay, op. cit., p. 4S.) 

Central banks.—The functions of ral banks hay ilren¢ 
been touched upon. Their establis] ment was found mn 
both for the purpose of balancing the res surces of the banks « 
the system, at the head of which they stand, lending 
which require money and borrowing from those which ] 
to spare, and also, as the business of the local banks di 
to act as clearing and collecting agents. 

Raiffeisen instituted the first central bank (bulle f the 

| Bureau of Economie and Social Intelligence, Ji 11, ai 

| on “ Central banks’), the Rheinische landwirtscl Genos 
| senschafts Bank, as a registered asso iation with ilimited 1 
bility, like the individual] societies, in 1872. This bank wa it 
the instigation of Schulze-Delitzsch, dissolved by the courts. 
Schulze opposed the foundation of centrai banks both generally, 


on the ground that cooperative societies should be 
autonomous bodies, and in particular because it 
that cooperative societies should themselve 


self-suflicient. 
was undesirable 


8 become members of 
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other cooperative societies organized likewise on the basis of | rate nearly 1 per cent higher than that charged by the P 
Raiffeisen accordingly, in 1876, founded the | 


unlimited liability. 
L, wirtschaftliche Centraldarlehenskasse fiir Deutschland at 
} wied as a limited-liability company. His action was in- 
ed by the law of 1889, which specifically allowed coop 
‘rative associations: to become members of similar societies, 
vided the latter were organized on the basis of limited lia- 

In addition to the Centraldarlehenskasse and its 

a number of provincial central banks (Provinzial- 


lave since come into existence. The Centraldarlehens- | 


sse does no other business beyond that with the local societies, 
ul its expenses are defrayed out of the margin between the 
per cent charged for loans and the 3} per cent (Wolff, “ Peo- 

s banks,” p. 143) allowed on deposits. 
In 1895 a State central bank, the Preussische Central Genos- 
uschaftskasse was established for cooperative societies—pro- 
ducti in the Kingdom of Prussia. 
was to become the head of the existing “thus far 
‘ organization—for besides the Central Loan Bank 
there were a number of other central banks for different groups 
of Raiffeisen banks. (The term “ Raiffeisen banks” is used 
here, and indeed throughout, to include banks of the Raiffeisen 
type, such as the Haas banks, not actually adhering to the 
Raiffeisen organization.) The Central Genossenschaftskasse 
does business not with individual societies, but only with Pro- 

vinzialkassen. 


well as credit societies 


The Schulze-Delitzsch banks have never developed an elab- 
orate centralizing organization such as that of the Raiffeisen 
system, but do business individually with the Dresdner Bank, 
which has absorbed their earlier central bank, the Deutsche 
Genossenschaftskassebank. The relations of the individual so- 
cieties to the Dresdner Bank, are, however, far looser than 
those of the Raiffeisen societies to the Prussian Central Bank. 
The Dresdner Bank does not insist that societies should deal 
with it exclusively, though it prefers that they should. (U. S. 
Monetary Commission, Volume of Interviews.) The Prussian 
Bank, on the other hand, makes it a condition that banks dealing 
with it should deal with no other independent bank. 

An interesting feature of the higher organization of the Raif- 
feisen societies is the close connection between the banks and 
noncredit societies. The credit society is, in fact, used as the 
channel for the supply and sale of agricultural commodities, 
though in the case of larger districts where business is on a 
sufficiently rge scale, the departments are often kept separate. 
Cooperative dairies, however, and other productive societies are 
kept distinct. The great advantage of this interconnection of 
credit and noncredit cooperative associations is, of course, the 
economizing of expenditure. But where the two forms of activ- 
ity can profitably be worked separately, this would seem the 
better course, on the general principle of “ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam,” and also for the economic reason that while the operation 
of the banks must be confined to a single parish, that of supply 
or sale societies, may more profitably embrace a larger area. 

Finally the questions arise, How far have the German credit 
banks succeeded? How far have they justified the hopes of 
their founders that through them credit would become acces- 
sible to the poor man as to the millionaire? 

In the first place, as regards mere material success there can 
not be two opinions. Out of the few small banks which Raif- 
feisen and Schulze started midway through the nineteenth cen- 


tury, there has grown up a vast system of more than 15,000 | 


separate offices, of which over 13,000 are of the Raiffeisen type. 
The ordinary commercial standards of prosperity hardly apply, 
but as a whole the management has been efficient, and most of 
the banks are on a sound financial footing, while it is claimed 
that there has not in either system been a single failure—a 
truiy remarkable achievement in view of the difficulties which 
they have had to contend with. In the case of the Raiffeisen 
banks, however, it must be admitted that the policy of the man- 
agement has not always been free from blemish, the mistakes 
which have occurred being chiefly due to unwisdom of the very 
which mention has just been made, namely, that of 

xr cooperative purchase with credit. 
» question as to how far the banks have succeeded in keep- 
1iemselves accessible to the poor man is more controversial. 
» Schulze banks have, in particular, been charged with falling 
y from the ideals of their founder in this respect. There 
ould seem to be some justice in this accusation, for the banks 
have come to fill in some degree the place occupied in English 
provincial towns by the branches of joint-stock banks. Perhaps, 
too, it would have been wiser had the banks passed a self- 
denying ordinance limiting dividends to, say, 5 per cent, though 
it can not be said that dividend hunting has been the practice, 
still less that it has been pursued at the expense of reserve 
funds. The fact, however, remains that these banks lend at a 


| 
} 


| pAid, that his societies have never turned to profit-seeking «| 


| to be overtaken by failure, except perhaps the least ambiti 
| that of M. Durand (Wolff, People’s Banks, p. 429 et seq.), w! 
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feisen banks. To the strong religious spirit with which Ralf. 
feisen inspired his organization this tribute at least must be 
the expense of their poorer members, while the Haas societio< 
which seceded on the religious question, have in this respect 
mained faithful to the teaching of their founder. 

FRANCE. 

Unlike the agricultural credit-society system of German, 
which, as we have seen, grew up gradually by natural evo 2. 
tion from small beginnings, to develop finally into a complex 
organism of societies, provincial unions, and central banks. ¢} 
French Crédit Agricole was the creation of a moment, issuing. 
Minervalike, fully equipped from the brain of the statesma) 

The Crédit Agricole was not, indeed, by any means the first 
attempt which had been made in France to solve the proble 
of agricultural credit. Numerous schemes had been evolved. 4!] 


a 


auit) Sy 
h 
therefore deserves passing notice. M. Durand’s system of credit 
societies is a close imitation of the Raiffeisen system, and 
like it, is permeated with religion. M. Durand is a pronounced 
Roman Catholic, and it is, according to Mr. Wolff, the w: 
known attitude of the State toward Romanism in France which 
has impeded the growth of the system. However that may be, 
it seems to have reached the limit of its expansion, though 
has reached a position of not inconsiderable importance and co 
tinues to prosper. (Wolff, loc. cit., gives the number of banks 
as about 800, with an average membership of about 40.) 

The State-endowed Crédit Agricole Mutuel was founded as 
recently as 1899, and while it is thus impossible to estimate its 
results with any finality, its unique constitution renders it of 
great importance to the student of agricultural credit. TT! 
groundwork of the system consists of a number of individual 
societies organized on the principle of Raiffeisenism. In the 
large majority of cases the liability of members is unlimited, 
though limited liability is allowed. Each member takes up one 
or more shares of 20 francs, on which only 5 franes need be paid 
up at the start. The sphere of operation of these societies 
“ecaisses locales” is a commune. Each society when it is 
founded makes over the whole of its capital to the central bank 
or “ caisse régionale”’ of the Department in which it is situated. 
These caisses régionales are, unlike the individual socicties, 
actually established by the State. They are under the contro! 
of the Crédit Agricole, which appoints officials to inspect them 
and to which they send their accounts and copies of the mi! 
of their boards. 

The funds for the financing of the scheme are largely sup) 
by the State, which as a condition of the renewal of the ch 
of the Banque de France in 1897 enacted that the bank should 
lend, without interest, a sum of 40,000,000 franes for the pu! 
poses of agriculture, and should, in addition, furnish 4 
ther annual sum by way of tax for the same purpose. 
amount of this latter contribution, which depends on the 4) 
age bank rate for the year, amounts usually to about 5,000,000) 
francs. These funds are dispensed through the channel of 
regional banks. The latter, as we have seen, receive 
capital from the local banks, and as soon as this is made « 
to them they are entitled to a loan free of interest fro: 
State of four times the amount subscribed. From these fu! 
the regional banks jiend to the local offices at 3 per cent, 
the local offices in their turn lend to their members at 5 
per cent. The process by which this is done is as folloy \n 
application for a loan is considered in the first instance Ly (e 
“ eonseil,” or administrative committee, of the local office, \ 
is elected by the members. If approved, the application is '! 
submitted to the committee of the regional bank, whi 
elected by the representatives of the local banks in its distmct 
If the latter finally pass the loan, the applicant draws 
on himself for the amount sanctioned. This bill is th 
dorsed on behalf of the local office and discounted by t1\ 
gional office. Should the latter, however, not have sufi 
funds for the purpose, it may again indorse the bill, whi 
now have three names and can therefore be rediscounted 
the Bank of France. Thus the funds at the disposal : 
regional office are not limited to the amount furnished !) 
Jovernment. It should be noticed, however, that the preve 
of discounting with the bank leaves no margin of profit | 
regional office. These bills usually run for three montlis 
may be renewed for further periods of three months pro 
the total period of the loan does not exceed two years ani 
one-half is paid off at the end of the first year. ; 

It will be apparent from this sketch of its machiner) 
the Crédit Agricole is a highly centralized State-endow: oe 
stitution, and, skillfully though it has been managed, it does n™ 
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escape from the defects natural to such a system. In its desire 
force the pace the Government has been compelled to rely 
as little as possible on the inexperience of the farmers, and 
! therefore formulated stringent rules governing the grant- 
ing of credit. Loans are granted solely for agricultural pur- 
poses, Which are set forth in elaborate schedules, together with 
he amounts appropriate to each. Little encouragement is 
tl siven to the members of the societies to appreciate the 
true value of money or to acquire experience in the manage- 
of the bank. Again, the finance of the scheme leaves 


something to be desired. The “caisses régionales” are in- 
trusted not merely with a State contribution of four times the 

nt of their capital; they may increase their liabilities 
almost indefinitely by discounting with the Bank of France. 
M. lécharme himself gives an instructive example of this 
(loc. cit., p. 518) when he deseribes how, during a recent crisis in 


the wine-growing district of Montpellier, the regional bank, with 
, capital of a million frances, lent in all sixteen millions, being 


eleyen millions over and above its own capital and the propor- 
tion lent by the State. M. Décharme quotes this incident with 


evident approval, but whatever be the merits of the particular 
case, it is difficult to believe that such a policy might not lead 
to 2 dangerous collapse. It is true that the “ conseil” of the 
regional office watches over the local banks and that the regional 
office itself is subject to the supervision and inspection of the 
partment, but it 1s doubtful whether such surveillance from a 
distance is as effective as the interested vigilance of the auf- 
sichtsrat of the Raiffeisen society. 

It would seem, however, that the authorities are not insen- 
sible to the dangers of State endowment, for the hope is ex- 
pressed that the bank’s loan of forty millions, though not the 
yearly contribution, will ultimately be repaid. To do this a 
large increase in the deposits, which at present are small, is 
essential, and this, in view of the well-known thrift of the 
peasantry, should not be impossible if the inveterate habit of 
hoarding can gradually be broken. 

In spite, however, of the defects of the system the results are 
discouraging. There are now regional banks in every de- 
tment and the local offices number nearly 3,000, with an 

verage membership of between 40 and 50. The average credit 
| member per annum is about 500 francs, but the whole 
amount placed at the disposal of the Crédit Agricole by the 
State has not been required, and it has been necessary to find 
other outlets for it. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 
We have considered the German and French systems in some 


deta the former not only because it was the first in the field 
and has reached a higher pitch of development than that of any 
other country, but also because every other system of agricul- 


tural banks has been to a large extent consciously -modeled 
upon it and derived from it—the latter because it is the example 
par exeellence of a State-controlled system. Several other 
European countries, however, notably Italy, Belgium, and Aus- 
tria-Hlungary, are provided with more or less efficient, if as 
t inadequate, systems of credit societies. These all follow 
Raiffeisen type closely and can only be briefly alluded to 


Ve 

the 

here, 
nn 


fhe experience of Italy is interesting, because in no other 
ry, probably, has Raiffeisenism had such overwhelming 


chorance of the peasantry were and still are almost incredible, 
Wite everywhere the land was in the grip of the usurer. In 
f this, however, the system has won its way with notable 


Success. It was in 1888 that Wollemborg, the Raiffeisen of 
It started the first “cassa rurale,” with 32 members, at 
“reccia. Since then great progress has been made, and there 
were in 1908 at least 1,500 banks (Wolff, ‘‘ People’s Banks,” 
D.o31), a large proportion of them of Catholic foundation, hay- 
s loins outstanding of over a million and a half sterling and 


- sl ire of 1 or 2 lire, and pays also a small entrance fee, 
tls latter feature being a departure from strict Raiffeisenism. 
rhe total share capital amounted in 1908 to nearly £20,000 and 
the indivisible reserve funds to more than twice as much. 

ae helgium, too, Raiffeisenism has been finally adopted as 
He solution of the agricultural credit question. An earlier 
ro was made, somewhat after the fashion of the French 
_Tealt: Agricole, to pump down credit by means of the Comp- 
inten ores which are agricultural commissions acting as 
an, ‘diaries between the National Savings Bank, which pro- 


he funds, and the small farmer who is to be thus tempted 
‘0 borrow. This institution, however, has failed altogether to 
: ach the small man, and its business now consists in providing 
jorigage eredit for well-to-do landowners. The first Raiffeisen 


ont wae founded in 1892 by the Abbé Mellaerts, and the sys- 


ilties and obstacles to contend against. The poverty and 


posits of no less than two millions. Each member subscribes | 
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p. 382) 584 “caisses locales,” mostly, as in Italy, of Catholic 
complexion, with an average membership of between 40 and 50, 
There are also seven ‘“‘caisses centrales,” or central banks, 
which perform the two functions of inspecting the local banks 
affiliated to them and acting as agents between the latter and 
the Caisse générale d’Epargne, which lends to them on bills 
indorsed by the “‘caisse centrale.’ Only the largest of these 
central banks—the “ Boerenbond ’—has become a Centralkasse, 
in the German sense, receiving deposits from and making ad- 
vances to the local banks without the aid of the savings bank. 
It may be remarked that the State makes a grant of 100 frances 
to each bank toward its foundation expenses besides contribut- 
ing annually 25 francs to pay for inspection and audit. 

We have now completed our brief survey of the systems of 
rural credit existing in the chief European countries. We find 
that in every case the basis of the system is the Raiffeisen 
credit society, but that the superstructure, the organization by 
which the individual societies are coordinated, differs consider- 
ably in the various instances, both in point of development and 
in the degree of control exercised by the State. 

THE CASE OF ENGLAND. 


We come now to the case of England. In England there is, 
as yet, nothing which can be dignified with the name of a system 
of agricultural credit banks. “ The few societies,’ says Conrad, 
“exist really only on paper.” (Conrad, Handworterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften; sub. tit., Darlehnskassenvereine.) The 
same remark applies also to noncredit agricultural societies. 
The state of affairs is not that of Denmark, where cooperative 
societies for supply and for sale of produce abound, but banks 
are unknown. In England, the country of Robert Owen and 
Holyoake, the birthplace of urban cooperative societies, strange 
as it may seem, agricultural cooperation has hitherto been a 
failure. 

We are thus faced with the question, Why is it that in Eng- 
land alone of the important countries of Europe rural coopera- 
tion has not succeeded? The answer to this question will carry 
us some distance at least toward the solution of the further 
questions with which we are most concerned, namely, Do the 
conditions which have hitherto prevented the establishment of 
an agricultural credit system still prevail? And, if not, What 
kind of system is most suited to the present conditions? 

The most important circumstance which has militated against 
the development of agricultural cooperation in England is the 
system of land tenure which prevailed throughout the nineteenth 
century. England is a country of large properties, ant of large 
holdings. During the first half of the last century, when corn 
growing was the most profitable form of agriculture in western 
Europe, large holdings were economically most suitable, and 
England was consequently looked upon as the model agricul- 
tural country. With the opening up of the trans-Atlantic mar- 
kets, however, the competition of the United States, Canada, 
and the Argentine cut severely into the profits to be derived 
from the growing of cereal crops in Europe. Hence in England 
large tracts of arable land were converted into pasture. The 
quantity of live stock and the output of dairy and market gar 
den produce have increased during the period, but even here, in 
consequence of improved methods of transport and storage, the 
effects of competition are severely felt. The conversion of 
arable land is, in the opinion of competent authorities, nof 
likely to go much further, owing to the curtailment of the pro 
portion of grain available for export from North America; but 
it is becoming increasingly apparent that the English farmer 
“has his only assured market in products like milk and high- 
class fresh fruits and vegetables, which must be supplied close 
to the place of consumption.” (Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May, 1910, article by C. R. Fay on Small holdings and agricul 
tural cooperation in England.) 

Now, it isin the producing of just this class of commodity that 
the small holding has economic advantages over the large hold- 
ing. In the normal case the large farmer can produce more 
profitably than the small farmer for just the same reasons that 
the large manufacturer can produce more profitably than the 
small manufacturer, namely, because he has a larger command 
of capital, because he can effect economies in working, and | 
eause he is in a better position for bargaining. But where the 
individual care of plants is such that it can not well be left to 
subordinates, or where the operations can not be reduced to 
rule, the economic positions may be reversed. It is generally 
held by agricultural economists that this argument applies to 
the case in question. So cautious a thinker as Prof. Marshall, 
for instance, says: “ Very small holdings have great advantages 
whenever so much care has to be given to individual plants that 
machinery is out of place; and there is reason for hoping that 
they will continue to hold their own in raising vegetables, 


aS rapidly spread since then. In 1908 there were (Ibid. | flowers, and fruit.” (Economics of Industry, book 6, ch. 10.) 
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inalysis of the economie forces is substantially cor- | 


‘ne out by the fact that the large farms of 300 acres 
are giving place, particularly in the eastern counties, 
ler type of from 50 to 300 acres, chiefly devoted to 
raising and dairy farming, while the still smaller class 


in the increasing demand for small holdings, to which legisla- 


tive effect has recently been given by the small holdings and | 


allotments act of 1907. This act empowers the county councils 
to acquire, compulsorily if necessary, land suitabie for small 
| 


(4 to 50 acres) and allotments (under 1 acre), which | render Jess aid than it did to Raiffeisenism in its early days. 


the applicants hold as tenants of the county council. It is im- | 


possible to say at present to what extent the act will be suc- 
cessful, but numerous applications have been approved and not 
inconsiderable areas acquired. 


‘Thus the case of England, as regards land tenure, stands in | 
sharp contrast to that ef the chief continental countries, where, 


in the face of adverse economic conditions, small proprietorship 


circumstances we have just mentioned. 

It is obvious that in a country of large holdings cooperative 
credit banks are not likely to succeed. Well-to-do farmers have 
no need of special facilities for obtaining credit; they are strong 
enough to make use of the town banks, and, as experience has 
proved, they are averse to cooperative methods. (See Fay, Co- 


operation, p. 206.) We have thus one very cogent reason why | the Raiffeisen type. As we have seen, this type of society 
cooperation, so suecessful under continental conditions, has | 


failed in the past ix England. Our reasoning also gives us 


prima facie ground for supposing that with the changing con- | sooner or later met with failure. In fact, the experi: 


ditions in the latter country, the impediments to cooperation 
are passing away. Another point, however, remains for con- 
sideration. The small tenant farmers of England ‘are not in 
the same position as the small proprietors of the Continent. 
The former are normally without security of tenure. Their 
tenancy is liable to be ended at short notice. In many cases, 
no doubt, this possibility is remote, and a tenant may in prac- 
tice have reasonable fixity of tenure, together with, perhaps, 
actual advantages over the small proprietor. In other cases, 
however, the possibility is much less remote, and the effect of 
its existence is to deter tenants from spending that amount of 
labor and of capital, whether borrowed or otherwise, on their 
holdings which they would spend were the conditions of tenure 
otherwise. But here, again, the recent course of events has 
introduced changes. In the first place, tenants of the county 
councils under the small holdings act are likely to have con- 
siderable security of tenure, as the land they occupy has been 
acquired and must be used solely for the purpose of small hold- 
ings; secondly, recent legislation has instituted compensation 
for improvements. A tenant who improves the value of his 
holding by his own care and at his own expense, is no longer 
faced with the risk, perhaps varying in the direct ratio of his 
efficiency, of losing his holding and with it the capital sunk in 
it, or, in the alternative, of paying rent upon his own improve- 
ments. 

It would appear, therefore, that the agricultural conditions 
in England are becoming-very much more suited to the growth 
of a system of cooperative banks than they were in the past. 
Indeed, it is urged with much plausibility that without coopera- 
tion, both for credit and other purposes, the small-holdings 
movement is doomed to failure, for it is only by noncredit co- 
operation that the small holder can profitably convey his pro- 
duce to the markets and secure a fair price for it on its arrival, 
and it is only by cooperative credit that he can find adequate 
capital to develop his land and can withhold his goods from the 
market during a period of temporary depression. 

It is very possible, however, that agricultural credit banks 
will not reach the pitch of importance which they have attained 
in Germany and elsewhere, and it is certain that their progress, 
if healthy, can only be slow. Experience has shown that the 
chief difficulty which those who have attempted to establish 
such banks have had to contend against is the suspicion with 
which they are regarded by those who have most to gain from 
them. The average farmer does not like his business dealings 


better-class man has a rooted and very intelligible objection to 
borrowing. A writer with a wide experience of these matters 
writes of one particular attempt. “The usual difficulty is, 
however, encountered, the tenants dislike having to find sure- 
ties, and the publicity involved in an application for a loan to 
a committee.” (Miss L. Jebb, “Small Holdings,” p. 227.) 


Conrad goes so far as to suggest that the English character | 


(Volkscharakter) is unfavorable. (Loe. cit.) This, however, 
is a dangerous line of argument. Little progress of any kind 








| Society, and the rules by which they are governed are |! 
or his financial position to be known by his fellows, and the | 





would be possible were natural conservatism always magni! 
into an insurmountable obstacle. Probably educational w 
would do much to smooth over these difficulties. There is 
reason why the small farmer should not learn—as the sx 


| business man has long since learned—the difference betw 
of 5 to 50 acres has, at any rate, ceased to diminish. Further, | 
this change in the agricultural conditions has found expression | 


borrowing for productive purposes and borrowing for consi 
tion. And as to the publicity involved it can only be u 
that its unpleasantness, which should not be so very great 
properly conducted society, is far outweighed by the advan 
of the system. Still the difficulties must not be underrated, 
pecially as in England to-day the driving force of necessity 


i 


We come now to the practical question, granting the desi: 


| bility of providing credit facilities for agriculture, What t\ 
| of bank is best suited to English conditions? A complet: 


swer to this question is from the nature of the case impos 
for a social institution of organic character can only gr 
gradually, advancing along the line of least resistance. 1. 


| therefore, can be said of the higher organization of the sy: 
W kept alive by the legislature for social reasons, while with | which should come into being, as in Germany, by a n 
the opening up of the New World it has been favored by the | 


at 


process of evolution as the need for it is felt, not, as in Fr 
on a predetermined plan to which the societies must le 
adapt themselves. Possibly a modus vivendi with the 
stock banks may be established by which needless com) 
and duplication of machinery may be avoided to the n 
benefit of both parties. As regards the societies themsely 
would seem fairly plain that they must approximate close 


been universally adopted on the Continent, and in every « 
has succeeded, while attempts on different lines have 


other countries has no alternative model to offer. The S 


| Delitzsch type of bank, though many of its members ar 


culturists, does not really meet the case. It is only su 
more or less populous urban districts and for success re 
a strong industrial element among its members. Nor d 
satisfy the needs of the really “ small” man with whom \ 
here most concerned, while in England it would stam 
chance in face of the competition of the already estab 
joint stock banks. The Raiffeisen system has this furthe1 
vantage that it has in recent years been tried with succes 
Ireland, while in England, too, such banks as exist are | 
upon this model. 

The experience of Ireland is in some respects more vi'ul 
for England than that of continental countries, for in s 
differences of racial character and land tenure the gener: 
ditions obtaining in the two countries are not dissimilar, \ 
the legislation governing cooperative societies is identical. | 
Irish societies are organized closely on Raiffeisen lines. .\ 
cants are admitted to membership if they are known to be sv!" 
honest, and industrious. Poverty, provided it is not the | 
the absence of these qualities, is no bar. The membe! 
jointly and severally liable for all the debts of the socie! 
liability continues for a year after cessation of members 
respect of debts incurred before that event. (Report of 
committee of H. L., 1910, p. 12.) Borrowers must be mr 
of the society and must state the purpose for which th 
required. ‘The usual security required is the bend 
sureties guaranteeing the repayment of the loan with 
at maturity or immediately in the event of its misap] 
The funds of the societies are derived from three s 
Firstly, deposits of members and others which receive | 
usually at 3} per cent; secondly, from joint-stock banks 
have advanced money at 4 per cent irrespective of b: 
fluctuations; thirdly, from the department of agricultu 
the congested-districts board. (Ibid., pp. 22, 27.) In le" 
sums received by the banks from these seurces were 
from depositors, £15,000 from joint-stock banks, £1,000 1 
department, and £6,000 from the board. (Debate in H 
Commons, July 7, 1910, speech of Mr. Hugh Barrie.) 
societies in that year numbered 268, with an aggregate ! 
ship of 17,400. 

The English societies were, at the end of 1910, 40 in| 
They are nearly all affiliated to the Agricultural Org 


same as those of the Irish societies. The journal of th 
of agriculture for December, 1911, gives figures relatin 
of these societies. The aggregate membership of these \ 
in 1910, an average of 21 as compared with the Irish figu 
for 1908 and the German figure of 88 for 1905. The : 
amount of credit per member granted during the year W 
more than £2, comparing with about £25 for the R 
banks in Germany. Two or three of the older & 
appear to be in a flourishing condition, and have accum 
considerable reserves, but in the large majority of cases 
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its are as yet very meager. It is, however, only fair to| was left to them in return for the chance of freeing themselves 
out that all except six of the societies have been founded | from the clutches of the money lender. The English farmer, on 
1904, while the three years 1908-10 have seen the birth of the other hand, is comparatively unversed in credit dealings, 
cieties. On the other hand, the report referred to deals | and for that reason the more afraid of unlimited liability Kvi- 
with existing societies, and gives no indication of the | dence is not lacking to support the view that men who have 
er of those which have failed to survive their infancy. | kept free from debt are apt, however poor they are, to shrink 
funds of the societies are derived almost wholly from de- | from making themselves liable without limit, however dazzling 
of members and others and from advances by the joint- | the prospect of gain may be. For insiance, in the case of the 
banks, the proportions for 1910 being £1,089 from deposi- | Italian and Belgian “ banques populaires,” which are banks of 
nd £488 from the banks. In England no funds have as | the Schulze-Delitzsch type, the attempt to intro un ted 
en received from Government sources, though to judge | liability proved a failure (Wolff, Peo] s Banks pp. 258, 
{ recent speech of Lord Carrington (at Crystal Palace, | 361), while in France, as we have mentioned, thx ocales 
oO iS, 1911) large amounts are likely to be placed at the | of the Crédit Agricole may be imited y does the 
d sal of cooperative societies from the development fund. | fact that the unlimited-liability type of | eeded 
olicy is also foreshadowed by the agricultural credit and | in Ireland prove anything to the conirary, for th the usury 
nee societies’ bill, introduced during the past session in| of the “ gombeen” man was widespread he in 
ise of Lords, which provides that the board of agricul- | that respect more akin to those with while Raiffeise id to 
ay out of the small-holdings account “ make grants upon | deal. 
erms as the board may determine toward the cost of It would therefore seem not improbab t a stem 
f on of the society or the payment of the expenses of | limited-liability banks with partly paid-up ares W { 
ient of any recently formed society.” (Section 2 (1).) | the best chance of success in England. This arrangement w 
posal has been strongly opposed by Mr. Wolff and the | have the advantage of giving the bank a small ca { vin 
aders of the movement, and, if a permanent subsidy is | with, while there is no reason why the uncalled portion of tl 
d, it would seem, in accordance with the opinion already | capital should not be sufficient security upen which to borrow. 
“1 in this essay, to merit their condemnation. The sec- | Indeed, there is an instance upon record in which a large pro 
{ the agricultural credit societies’ bill just quoted, how- | vincial bank offered to advance money to a cooperative so¢ y 
rtainly implies that the grant is intended merely to| (Soham Sma Holders (Ltd.): see Quarterly J al of 
ce the formation of societies without holding before | Economics, May, 1919, lec. cit.) on the conditio1 hat the latter 
the the prospect of any further assistance when once they | should issue £1 shares with 2 shillings paid up, the unber of 
i full working order. If this principle be rigidly adhered | shares taken up by each member to ry according to th 
y. perhaps, on the analogy of the “ infant-industry ” | acreage of his holding. If, then, the joint-stock banks are con 
irs mt, regard such aid as free from objection. Probably | tent to follow this example and lend to this type of society, we 
I uld be less risk of abuses in this connection were the | may rightfully claim to have disposed of one of the two main 
c g words of the section omitted and the proposed as-| arguments of the strict Raiffeisenist in favor of unlimited 
sis granted only “toward the cost of formation of the | liability, namely, that it is essentid)] for the raising of funds. 
S¢ As a further safeguard the grant might be withheld | The other argument is that without unlimited liability the 
‘end of the first year’s working of the society, being then | members of a society might become careless as to whom they 
allowed, conditionally upon efficient management and promise of | elected as members or selected to serve on the committee or 
success, as a contribution toward the extinction of the probable | inspection council (Report of Select Committee of H. L., p. 
deficit. 11). As against the system of limited liability th fully paid 
\ more satisfactory feature of Lord Carrington’s speech was | shares this argument is no doubt valid, but in view of the very 
1ouncement that he had been assured by the representa- | considerable, though strictly limited, liability to which every 
ves of the principal joint-stock banks that they would be pre- | member would be exposed under the system mentioned it will 
p to lend money to the credit societies. It would undoubt- | hardly apply to that case. 
ed e better from the point of view of the ultimate good of It may be pointed out here that if on experiment this type 
the ieties themselves were they to supplement the deposits | of society proved more congenial to the English farmer, 2s 
int ed to them from this source rather than by means of | have suggested it may do, the need for legislation in the dir 
State loans carrying a low rate of interest. No doubt the} tion suggested by the committee of the House of Lords would 
English banks would make the same concession as the Irish | no longer exist. A credit society which desires to combine t) 
banks, of lending at a fixed rate independent of market fluctua- | business of supply or sale with its banking business can not 
tior and under the overdraft system the societies would be | register itself as a “specially authorized society” under tl 
al ) satisfy their requirements without keeping any con- | friendly societies act, under which act all existing societies 
siderable sum lying idle, which, of course, they could not afford registered. It may, however, register under the industrial and 
It is significant that in Ireland the board of agriculture | provident societies act, but in that case it must be a limited 
Several instances failed to secure the repayment of its | liability society. The committee came to the conclu ! 
es, while no such difficulty has been experienced by the | it was desirable that small societies should have this pow ( 
stock banks. It is suggested that Irish agriculturists are | combining banking with trading, and in order to give eff 
a ‘ed to regard a Government loan as a Government grant, | to their decision were forced to recommend ndme ( 
ossibly this sentiment might be found not to be confined the law in the direction either of gr d \ to 
shmen. se that as it may, it can not be too strongly | specially authorized societies under societies 
sl that it is only if they are regarded as businesses and not | or of permitting unlimited-liability societies to register under tl 
as ritable institutions that cooperative credit banks can | industrial and provident societies act. They ch he f I 
Lope to achieve lasting suecess. Accordingly, let the Government | alternative, but the provisions of the agricultu i ( 
promote their suecess as far as it can by the establishment of | ties bill indicate that the latter was preferred by the Govern- 
tec! il colleges, by the demonstration of scientific methods | ment. It will be seen that there is nothing to prevent nited 
in lel holdings, and by educational work in general, but as | liability credit societies from carrying on a trading s 
a S possible by the promise of financial support. at present, and were they to displace the unlit d-liability 
as already been pointed out, both the Irish and the English | societies the proposed amendment of the law would be un es- 
et societies—excluding those which add to their main non-| sary. Its adoption, however, would have the ad co of 
re business that of granting credit to members—are or- | allowing the two types to exist side by side under the same act 
6 | in accordance with strict Raiffeisenism on the basis of | until the “ fitter” of the two ousted the other by a process of 
a ted liability. Raiffeisen laid great stress on this for two | natural selection. 
reas first, because the peasants with whom he had to deal Within the limits of this essay it has been. of cours: ( 
¥ SO poor that they were unable to subscribe even small | sible to deal even cursorily with all the details connected with 
SI and their liability to the extent of their property. rep- | the crganization of a system of agricultural! credit banks w 
re se ng in most cases little more than the “equity of redemp- | deserve discussion. The question of the relative merits of 
te of their heavily mortgaged farms, was therefore the only | limited and the unlimited liability society has | treated at 
we n which te raise the necessary capital; and, secondly. | some length, because it is not impossible that a mod 
because by this means he hoped to instil] into them a fit sense of | strict Raiffeisenism in this respect would be justified in England, 
res sibility and caution. Undoubtedly in the circumstances | though such modification would in po way amount to the inve 
- ch he found himself Raiffeisen was right. But it is by | tion of a new system. One further point, howe s to 
ho means so certain that the English cooperators are right in | deserve passing mention because of its paramount ir rtance 
‘Ohowing him in this respect. The German farmers, among | This is the question of the proper inspection and audit of ac 
Whor taiffeisen worked, were so deeply involved in debt | counts. It has been found difficult to impress upon the small 


already that they 


had no hesitation in pledging the little that | agriculturist the necessity for the punctual and ac 


irate keeping 



























































of accounts, particularly in the case of the smaller societies in 
which transactions are not of very frequent occurrence. A 


considerable number of the Trish societies were reported to the 


department of agriculture as unsatisfactory on this very 
vround. (Report of Select Committee, p. 36.) The dangers of 
carelessness of this kind would be still greater in societies which 


combined a trading business with banking, and as it is only the 
malier societies which are likely to carry on this combined 
business, it is evident that the need for proper inspection is very 
vreat. The Raiffeisen machinery for the performance of this 
office has already been described, but in Ireland the necessity 
for the committee of inspection has not been Wuly appreciated, 
while the Raiffeisen system of a union of societies for mutual 
inspection has not been adopted. (Ibid., p. 14.) The experi- 
ence of Ireland, therefore, would tend to show that independent 
inspection by a Government official is the most satisfactory 
way of dealing with the question, at any rate until the societies 
are numerous enough and strong enough to combine for this 
pury se 

Finally, we may sum up ence again the chief reasons for re- 
garding Raiffeisenism as the only possible solution of the prob- 
lem of agricultural credit. The Raiffeisen system alone has 
been able to utilize satisfactorily the only security which the 
small agriculturist has to offer, namely, his personal pledge to 
repay, supported by the guaranty of men of his own class and 
standing. It alone has been able to perform all that is de- 
manded of an agricultural credit bank without subsidy from 
charity or the State; not, indeed, without the assistance of the 


man of education and the philanthropist, but at least without | 


his financial assistance, which alone could deprive it of that 
spirit of robust independence in which lies half its value. And 
this it has done, not in one country alone, or even in Europe 
alone, but throughout the civilized world wherever it has been 
tried, with a success that is beyond question, and has all but 
silenced criticism. In this essay we have been concerned only 
with Europe, but we may conclude with the advice of one (F. A. 
Nicholson, “ Report regarding the possibility of introducing 
land and agricultural banks into the Madras Presidency ”)—a 
civil servant of repute, be it noted, and no fanatic or blind re- 
former—who has spent years in establishing the same system 
aumong the ryots of India, “ Find Raiffeisen.” 
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The Excise Tax—Protection y. Free Trade. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 31, 1912. 


Mr. MOTT said: 


Mr. Speaker: The discussion of the proposed reciprocity ar- | 


rangement with Canada, which it is now proposed to repeal, 
brought out a very important fact, which is of the greatest im- 
portance to the farmers of this country. It has been said that 
the protective tariff is mainly of value to the manufacturers; 
it is, however, of equal value to the consumers, a very large 
class of whom are farmers. When the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement was pending, the prices of farm products, particu- 
larly in the Northwest, which would have been most affected 
by Canadian competition, declined, while on the other side of 
the line, at Winnipeg and other Canadian points, the prices 
rose. When the Canadians rejected the proposed arrangement, 
prices declined in Canada and rose in America, thus showing 
the value of the tariff to farmers. 

A reputable Toronto newspaper figured that the Canadians in 
the northwest Provinces lost some $20,000,000 in a few weeks by 
the rejection of reciprocity. American farmers must have 
profited by this to the same extent. This has a most importance 
bearing, as showing the value of protection to farmers as wel! 
as to workmen and people in general. 

Great Britain is the only important nation that has free 
trade, and she collects almost as much for eyery inhabitant at 
her customhouses as does the United States, but British duties 
are imposed on so-called luxuries, such as tea, coffee, sugar, 
currants, tobacco, and so forth, while we admit tea, coffee, and 
other necessary articles not produced in this country free and 
impose duties to protect American workmen and develop new 
industries. , 


Judging from the way tariff legislation has been rushed | 


through the House as a result of caucus rule and gag law, dis- 
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cussion of the subject is not palatable to the party in contro! 
Days and weeks are spent in consideration of comparatively 
insignificant bills, but as soon as a tariff bill was brought i; 
under caucus rule, the time for its consideration was limited 
to such an extent as not to permit of free discussion, and ey; 
night sessions were sought to hasten the departure of 


measure to the other end of 


or the existing tariff laws 


workmen in general, would not “be ruthlessly slaughtered. 


would happen were any one of these Democratic tariff bills 


mn the statute books. 


REDUCTION IN RATES BY THE EXISTING LAW. 
The average ad valorem rate of duty on all imports for the 
fiscal year of 1911 was 20.29 per cent, the lowest since 1S¢1, 


when the imports per capit 


a were only one-half what they 
;now. The percentage of free imports for the month of 


i 


the 
the Capitol. If there were any pos- 
sibility of accomplishing anything by that course, other than to 
shut off debate, there might be some excuse, but there clear), 
was no other purpose than to prevent, as much as possible, ex- 
posure here of the glaring incorsistencies and shameless dis. 
regard of public interests by those measures. The Natio 
suffering from tariff agitation, for the reason that no one knows 
how disastrous may be the consequences of any bill that mich; 
become a law with the sanction of the majority of this Honse. 
There was no such unfortunate situation when the Dingle, 
were under discussion. Producers 
knew that their interests, as well as those of consumers 
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of this year was 54.5 per cent, and was nearly that for 10 
months, while in 1909, under the Dingley law, the percentage 
was 45.70. Nearly 9 per cent has been added to the value 
of free imports by the existing law. The average rate 
all dutiable imports was 43.15 per cent for 1909 and 41 per cent 
for 1911. The imports per capita for the first year under the 
new tariff were $16.54 as compared with an average of less than 


one-third that amount in the “ befo’ the war” period: 


for 


This will 


give some idea of the great increase in iznports and the large 


reduction by the existing law of tariff rates. 





There can be stil 





further reductions, but they should be made in accordance with 
| the facts as reported by the Tariff Board, after thorough in- 


quiry, and not in the haphazard, slipshod way that has been 


attempted by our Democratic friends. It does not follow that 


an article is cheaper to the consumer because of tariff reduc- 
tion. For instance, hides were put on the free list, but the 
price increased. The duty on boots and shoes was lowered by 
the existing law, but prices increased; the duty on lumber was 
but 


or 


reduced, and the Government lost $1,250,000 in revenue. 
prices to consumers. Our Canadian 
friends pocketed that reduced tariff rate and charged.the same, 
if not more, for their lumber than before the new law took 
effect. Printing paper and wood pulp coming from Canada were 


there was no reduction in 


put on the free list, but there has been no reduction in pric 
continue to impose a duty of fro! 


and our Canadian friends 


10 to 25 per cent on the same class of articles when im} 


into that country from the 


United States. 


PRICES REDUCED UNDER A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 
If an industry is well established in the United States, with 


little above the cost of production. The Democratic asse! 
that the duty is added to the price of an article does not rest 
er 


on facts. When the duty 


on wire and nails was 2 cents 


t 


I 


| competition between home producers, the price for such an 
article is not only reduced but continues to fall to a po 


a 


on 


pound, such nails sold in the market at retail at 1.65; hand- 
saw files, on which the duty was 75 cents per dozen 
at retail for 48 cents per dozen; bunting, on which 
duty was 22 cents a yard, sold at retail for 20 cents: 
60 cents per gross, sold at re 
for 45 cents; playing cards, with a duty of 50 cen! 
pack, sold for 19 cents; and calico, with a duty of 5 


pencils, with a duty of 


yard, sold at from 3} to 


5 cents. That illustrates th: 


that the duty is not added to the price of an article, a! 
Tariff Board has reported the same fact in regard to the \ 


schedule. It states, after a thorough investigation, that wo 
goods sell in this country 


at very much less than wot 


charged if the duty were added to the price. 


In the metal bill, which 


the Democrats passed in the Hou 


without any report from the Tariff Board, and without t: 
the testimony of anyone, so far as the public knows, ther 
furnished a good illustration of their proposed method of | 
legislation. Machine tools, linotype machines, typewritin- 
chines, printing presses, sewing machines, and so forth, 

put on the free list in that bill, but the raw materials o 
which these highly finished articles are produced are 

dutiable—from 10 to 25 per cent. In other words, the pro} 
law would discriminate against the production of such :r 
in this country, because the foreign manufacturer cou 


cost in the United States. 


his raw materials free and his labor at less than one-ha'! 
It is self-evident that a manul 
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of 


this country could not continue to produce those 


titors. 
Of machine tools there are $40,000,000 worth produced in this 
At one time we were greatly in advance of any other 


country. 
, in the production of such articles, but the patents have 


expired, and, as shown by Government investigation, foreign 

shops are equipped with the same kind of tools as 

t] used in producing such articles in the United States. At 

0 me it was said that the efficiency of labor in this country | 

eater than in Europe, but that theory is now exploded, | 

al ;r manufacturers have uo advantage over their European 
titors. 


AMERICAN FACTORIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
argest sewing-machine corporation in this country has a 
y in Great Britain, where it employs several thousand 
There is no duty on sewing machines in that country, 
onsequently if they 


T’rit } 


( 
i 


rhe 1 


f ry 


States at as low a cost as in Great Britain there would 


have been no object in establishing that factory in Glasgow. 
And that is true of many other things produced in Europe by 
American manufacturers. If our Democratic friends have their 


way. sewing machines will be on the free list, and they will 
to be produced in this country because of the lower cost 
rope and the low water transportation rates, with which 
facturers in this country could not compete. The same 
can be said of typewriting machines, printing presses, lino- 
type machines, and so forth. Such legislation is not only dis- 
ast to great industries in this country, employing many 
nds of men, but it means ruin to other industries. This 
metal bill puts hoops and bands of iron and steel in scrolls 
or long lengths on the dutiable list at 15 per cent ad valorem, 
but when they are cut into shorter lengths, including cotton ties, 
re to be admitted free. In other words, when more labor 
nded on them they are to be admitted free, but when put 
uy) long lengths they are to be dutiable. This is a discrimi- 
nation against the American laborer and manufacturer in favor 
foreign competitor. Again, bolts and nuts are dutiable, 
en the nuts are imported separately they are to be free. 


1) 


the 


the 
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ade from the rods are to be free of duty. 
In other words, our Democratic friends want to discriminate 
the American producers so as to compel the nails and 
to be manufactured in Europe. Beams, structural steel, 
‘ets are dutiable at 15 per cent, but when fabricated into 
various articles the same rate of duty is imposed. Of course, 
uld not be imported to be fabricated in this country at 
r wage cost when that could be done in Burope or else- 
without paying any higher rate of duty. In the same 
fabricated steel, punched and riveted, is to be admitted at 
ame rate of duty as plain steel coming from the mills. 
ed wire and wire for fencing is to be admitted free, but 
the pig iron, steel billets, open-hearth billets, chrome, ferr~- 
nauganese, ferrosilicon, lead, spelter, sulphuric and nitric avids, 
all of which are used in the productién of barbed and other 


wire, are dutiable; in other words, the finished article is to be 
tree, but the raw material out of which it has to be manu- 
factured is to be dutiable. Of course that would stop the manu- 


facture of such articles in the United States. 


“Wire for fenc- 
is a term that would practically include all wire, because 
of the great variety of wire used for that purpose. Zinc ore is 
put on the free list, which would close all of the western mines 
ior the reason that wages in the zinc mines in Mexico and 
Spain are a mere fraction of the rates paid in Idaho, Utah, 
Colorado, and elsewhere in this country for similar work. 
STRIKING AT THB CUTLERY AND OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


_The bill reduces the rates on cutlery, of which two-thirds of 
the quantity now consumed in this country is imported to such 
an extent as practically to destroy the industry in this country. 
a estimated increase in imports, as made by Vays and 
feans Committee under their proposed reduccu te, would 
Practically equal almost the quantity now produced ir American 
tctories, and therefore would necessarily close them unless 
Wages could be reduced to the European level. Spikes, nails, 
po washers, which are put on the free list, and the raw ma- 
ae of which they are made are dutiable, and consumed 
ome by railroad corporations. They do not ask for any such 
- slation, and the purpose of our Democratic friends seems to 
that of striking a hard blow at American workmen. 

tert rneahoes are put on the free list, although the raw ma- 
See en a be dutiable and consumers would get no benefit 
ae by closing up of American factories. The price charged 
eae retail for a horseshoe is a mere fraction of its cost. 
thi quently the consumer would derive no benefit from putting 
‘8 article on the free list. Electrical machinery is reduced 





“an be produced at their factory in the | 


nd wire rods are dutiable under that bill, but nails and | 
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| greatly in duty, though the Westinghouse and General Electric 
under such conditions in competition with his foreign | 








Cos. now have factories in England and elsewhere. rhey 
have protested against this reduced rate, but that has no effect 
with our Democratic friends. 

There are 28,000 persons engaged in preducing typewriting 
machines in this country, to whom $9.000,000 are paid in wages 
annually. The basic patents on these machines have expired 
and they are now copied in Germany and sold South Amer 
ica and elsewhere at prices with which the American producers 
can not compete. If placed on the free list, 1 production 
abroad would enormously increase and necessarily the 
demand for such articles in this country, unless our nu 
facturers could reduce wages and produce at the low cost of 
their German competitors. Ferromanganese is a Ww ma 1] 
used in the production of steel. The United S S ‘ 
poration, otherwise known as the Steel Trust 
article for its own use, but all other steel n ufacture 
to import it. The Democratic metal bill ore than « 
the duty on ferromanganese, to benefit no o XCO] 

Trust and to make it barder for all other stee! | { rs tu 
compete with that trust. But, on the other hand, erroalloys 
which are made in this country, the duty is reduced by : 
Democratic bill. Such legislation for the benefit of tl 
gantic trust is inexplicable on any sane ground. In the same 
way the Democrats passed a sugar bill in the House, putting 
sugar on the free list, which would ber t the Sugar Trust 
and the cane-sugar refineries and destroy the be “ ul 1 
dustry, which competes with the trust in this country. ‘Then 
the Democrats put bone black, which the sugar r ri ust 
on the free list. It is made in this country, but owing to the 
low cost of production abroad, if put on the free list for th: 
benefit of the Sugar Trust, its production in this country would 
cease. ; 

A blow was also struck at the lead-mining industry in this 


country, which is a great industry, giving employment to many 





thousands of men. The workers in this industry in the Western 
States average $3.50 a day, but in Mexico the pay is from 26 
to 78 cents a day, and in Spain from 30 to 50 cent day. 
Canada pays a bounty on its lead production; but the Demo- 
crats apparently want to help all those foreign producers at 
the expense of the American workmen and manufacturers 
TIN PLATES AND AUTOMOBILES 

Tin plates, on which the Democrats propose to redu luty 
below the productive point, is another of the illustrations of 
the wonderful benefits that flow from a protective tariff. When 
it was proposed to start this industry in the United States the 
Democrats could hardly find words enough in the dicti iry to 
express their contempt for the proposition. Even Grover Cleve- 
land, after he was reelected President, leveled his aft rf 
ridicule at this industry. But what has been the r t? B 
fore the McKinley law was passed we were dependent on Wales 
for our tin plate. In 1891 we paid $35,746,920 to Great Britain 
for tin plates. Last year, 1911, we paid only $1,082,417, and 
then these tin plates were ail used for coverings on goods 
ported and a drawback of the duty was allowed. Last year 
we produced 800,000 tons of tin plates, valued at $52,000,000, 
and paid out in that industry over $27,000,000 in wages. The 
price of tin plates averaged, from 1879 to 1891, $4.81 a box. 
The duty was imposed in 1891, and the price has gradually «dk 
clined since, so that from 1909 to 1911 the average price was 
$3.38 a box, although block tin was 2 cents a und higher, |! 
cause of its control by an English trust. If our market is 


“ 


opened to the “ dumping” process of the British manufacturers, 
the magnificent development of this industry will b topped 
and foreigners will again get control of our market and pric 
will be advanced just as they were before we began 
duction of tin plates in this country, or wages will go 


the pl 


down 


O- 


more than one-half. More satisfactory evidence of the beneficial 
effect of a protective tariff could not be found than in this tin- 
plate industry, and what has been accomplished has been in 
the face of the most bitter and determined opposition of the 
Democratic Party. 

The automobile industry is still another illustration. When 
the Dingley tariff was passed in 1897 this industry was not 


sufficiently developed to be mentioned. Hence, automobiles 
were imported under a general clause as manufactures of metal. 
The value of the products of ch’'s industry in 1899 was #,- 
748,000 and in 1909, $194,722,000, an increase of 608 per cent in 
the annual value of new machines in 10 years. The increase 
has been at a more rapid pace since 1909, as the machines are 
used more and more for business purposes. The manufacture 
of automobiles began in Europe, and they were imported into 
this country to the extent of $4,000,000 worth a year at one 
time, but the industry has developed here to such an extent that 
we exported last year over $16,000,000 worth. ‘This large ex- 
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portation is the result of the enormous development of the in- 
dustry, so that we produce a cheaper machine for general use 
than is produced in Europe. But our European competitors are 
rapidly adopting American improvements, and if aided by 
Democratic legislation will soon greatly increase their exports 


to this country. Foreign manufacturers have another advan- 
tuge in that they can take out patents in the United States 
without producing their machines here, while the American 


manufacturers, to hold a patent in England or France anc else- 
where, must have their machines, for which they hold such 
patents. made in those countries. But with all these disadvan- 
tages the enormous growth of this industry under a protective 
tariff is the best possible evidence of the wisdom of maintaining 
that protection which our Democratic friends want to destroy. 


DEMOCRATS TRADE, 


Speaker Crark has declared himself in favor of wiping out 


FOR FREE 


very vestige of a = use, and that is the Democratic doc- | ; ; : 
every vestige of a cnstomlouse, and - | of sugar in this country has declined, and when the Americ.) 


trine. As Henry Watterson declared, ‘‘The Democratic 
Party is 2 free-trade party or it is nothing.” ‘The Democratic 
national convention declared that “protection is a fraud,” and 
further asserted that ‘the Federal Government has no power 
to impose and collect tariff duties except for revenue only.” 
That the Democratic doctrine, however much they may un- 
dertake to sugar coat it, and what it means is well illustrated 
in what took place under Cleveland’s administration, when they 
took steps in the direction of carrying that doctrine into effect, 
and threw 3,000,000 men in the United States out of employ- 


has 
, 


is 


| 





ment and caused probably more loss than was produced by the | 


Civil War. 
WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
The beet-sugar industry, like the tin-plate and various other 
industries, owes its existence to the tariff. Previous to the pas- 
sage of the McKiuley tariff law there were only two beet-sugar 
factories in operation in the United States, producing in 1889 
some 2,600 tons of sugar. The development of this industry 
was stopped under the Democratic administration, but when the 
Dingley law was passed the industry began to develop rapidly. 
In 1911 604,800 short tons of beet sugar were produced, with a 
value of considerably over $50,000,000. Instead of sending that 
much to foreign countries to pay for sugar, we kept the money 
at home and paid it out largely for labor. In the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, “We had both the money and the sugar.” 


BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture, thinks that | 


we should produce all of the sugar that we consume, and why not? | 


The department has demonstrated conditions of soil and climate 
favorable to beet culture in an area of at least 27 
and it will only take one acre out of every two hundred of that 
total to produce all the sugar we now import 
sources. In the fiscal year of 1910 we paid $10 
foreign couniries for sugar. If that money were kept at home 
and paid to American farmers and workmen we would add 
vastly to the comfort of the Nation. The beet-sugar factories 
are scattered over 16 States and 1 Territory. Secretary Wil- 
son says that wherever factories have been successfully oper- 
ated the value of farm lands has risen very decidedly, as beet 
culture improves the land and edueates the farmer. The op- 
eration of a factory leads to the investment of capital in many 
industries more or less related to beet-sugar production. 
hy-products, pulp and molasses, are fed to stock, and their use 
has largely increased the amount of live stock kept in most 
factory districts. The industry would have developed in a still 
greater degree except for the unfair opposition of the Sugar 
Trust. Beet sugar does not go through the trust refineries, as 
is the case with cane sugar, hence the warfare waged against 
the beet product. In 1897 there were 322,087 short tons of 
cane sugar produced in this country and only 42,040 of beet 
sugar, but last year there were several times as much of beet 
as of cane sugar. 

iuropean countries, with the exception of England, have de- 
veloped the beet-sugar industry, that Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and other countries not only produce all they 
cousume, but have large quantities for export. The United 
States has better land and more of it for producing beet sugar 
than any other nation, and it only needs continued protection to 
develop the industry here to the extent that we will not have 
to pay a dollar to any foreign country for su 
ers will be enormously benefited as well as everybody else. 
Under free trade in Great Britain, they not only have lost a 
large share of their refining industry, but they do not produce 
any beet sugar, although their land is well adapted to that 
purpose, as experiments have shown. Germany, under its pro- 


© 
eo 


s0 


tective tariff, has made a tremendous success of its beet-sugar 
produet. 


We have as productive land for beets as Germany, 


The | 


4,000,000 acres, |. 


from foreign | 
9,000 to! 





gar, and our farm- 


| get up petitions for the purpose of influencing Congress ag; jy 


| cheaper sugar at all seasons of the year. 


| of our 
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and a vast deal more of it, and all we need is the same pro 
tection, relatively, as Germany has had, to cease our depend 
ence on foreign countries for sugar. 

DEMOCRATS HELP THE SUGAR TRUST. 

There is another element of profit and that is that beet sugar 
makes impossible the perpetuation of the Sugar Trust. ‘Po 
sugar refineries have been carrying on a warfare over all {io 
country against the beet product, and have been hiring men 
the beet product. They have succeeded to the extent of getting 
a bill passed by the House of Representatives to put sugar oy 
the free list, which would kill the beet-sugar industry, and plac 
this country wholly under the influence of the refiners of. ey) 
sugar, but the people of the United States will surely not a; 
prove by their votes in November such an outrageous injury t 
themselves as is proposed by the Democratic Party. 

With the development of the beet-sugar industry, the pric: 


product comes on the market there is a lowering of rates })\ 
the cane refiners, who put up prices as soon as the beet product 
has disappeared, giving unmistakable proof of the value of tly 
home production in keeping down prices. The average price of 
granulated sugar in 1890 was 6.27 cents a pound; in 1900 it 
was 5.32 cents; and in 1910, 4.97 cents. The Sugar Trust has 
absorbed a large part of the 20 per cent reduction made on 
Cuban sugar, under the reciprocity treaty, the consumers jp 


} 


this country not getting the benefit of the reduction. Th 
trust buys the Louisiana product under similar conditions. As 


the producers in that State have to sell to the cane refiners in 
this country, they are at their mercy. The producers are com 
pelled by contract to sell to the Sugar Trust as soon as thei: 
sugar is ready for market, at the New York price, less trans 
portation cost to New York. As the trust has a refinery i: 
New Orleans it pockets that transportation cost, and as it 
knows when the Louisiana and Texas product will be in th 
market, it can put down prices in New York temporarily and 
profit at the expense of the southern producers. They hay 
been seeking to free themselves from trust exactions, and ar 
just finding out how to do so. Last year, by the use of in 
proved methods, sugar was produced dt Adeline, La., ready for 
consumption without going through a trust refinery. ‘|! 
planters have taken steps to increase the production of 
sugar, whereupon the trust seeks to extinguish their industry 
and extraordinary as it is, the Democratic Party in this Ilous 
has passed a bill to accomplish that end. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL FROM BEET SUGAR. 

The improvemeut of the soil by the cultivation of becis is 
seen in every sugar-producing country. Germany, for instance, 
produced an average of 30 bushels of wheat to the acre 
1909, as compared with 15 bushels in the United States. ©: 
barley, rye, and so forth, all show a great difference in f 


of Germany. There has been a marked increase in the 
ductiveness of the soil in the United States devoted to ! 
sugar cultivation. If the yield of the soil here were incressed 


to the extent that is now’ shown in Germany, at existing |)! 

it would mean over a billion dollars more to American farmers 
That is the way to reduce the cost of living, instead of inc! 
ing it by striking at the farmers, as the Democrats pre) 
to do. 

The Agricultural Department reported 419 projects for new 
beet-sugar factories in 26 States, all of which, with the ex 
tion of 64, have been temporarily abandoned because 0! 
threatened destructive tariff legislation. If only 215 ©! 
abandoned projects had materialized, this country would 
be producing all the sugar it consumes, and we should 
This shows wha! 
be accomplished whenever an end has been put to this I" 
cratic attempt to destroy numerous industries by free rade 
tariff legislation. Germany has paid in direct bounties |! 
beet-sugar producers over $60,000,000 and in 20 years |’ 
$290,000,000 in export bounties, and the Germans are proud ol 
what they have accomplished. A report of the Agricultural 1 
partment shows that land in this country devoted to sugar-bee' 
culture increased in value per acre in California $59, in ‘ 
rado $49, in Utah $39, in Oregon $24, in Michigan $10, in 
braska $18, and so on with other States. 

If sugar were put on the free list it would mean the removy® 
countervailing duties, and then Russia, which [ys 
heavy export bounties, could flood this market with bounty: id 
sugar, crush out the home industry, or make us depencd 
foreign producers or trusts. What that may lead to can be st 
in the case of coffee. It was put on the free list and the tor 
eign producers, or syndicates, got the benefit. To-day w: sh 
paying $50,000,000 a year tribute to the capitalists who contre 
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. coffee market and who have doubled the price of that prod- 
net. If we had maintained the duty we would have had a 
weapon of defense. Now we are powerless. 
WHAT THE CENSUS RETURNS SHOW. 

rhe census returns of 1909 show that the product of the manu- 
ring industries, for which returns were obtained in that 
vear, aggregated in value $20,672,052,000, a gain of $5.878,159,000 
in five years, aS compared with a gain of $3,386,976,000 for the 


til 


f fil 
j u 





preceding five years. No nation in the history of the world has 
ever Shown such progress in the same length of time. In the 10 
years from 1890 to 1900, which included the four years under 
the Democratic administration of President Cleveland, the gain | 
\\ only $3,6381,963,860 as compared with $9,265,135,000 in the | 


following 10 years under the Dingley law. 


was really greater, as governmental establishments were ex- 
cluded from the last census and included in the former one. 


This particularly small gain for the 10 years from 1890 to 1900 
hows the disastrous effect of tariff changes and tariff agita- 
tion, particularly when that is in the direction of destroying the 

dustries of the country. The value of all the farms, including 
buildings and live stock, doubled between 1899 and 1909, their 
val aggregating nearly $40,000,000,000. There was an in- 
crease of SO per cent in the expenditure for farm labor and an 
increase of 108.07 per cent in the average value ver acre of farm 
land alone. The farmers prosper along with the manufacturers. 
When the latter are depressed and workmen are out of employ- 
ment, there is less demand for farm products and prices are 
naturally lower. Hence a protective tariff is just as valuable to 
the farmers as to any other class of people. 


S 


uc 


HOW FREE TRADE AFFECTS FARMING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The effect of free trade on the farming industries is well illus- 
trated in the United Kingdom. The assessment of the land in 
Great Britain was in value nearly £60,000,000 sterling in the 
seventies and only £42,000,000 sterling in 1901, a loss of 
$90,000,000 in the value of farm land in something over 20 


verrs, instead of a large increase, as in the case of Germany 
and other protected European nations. In the United States 
farm values trebled in 10 years. There was an increase 


ouly O per cent in farm wages in England in 10 years, not- 
withstanding a large decrease in the number of farm la- 

rers employed. The decline in the number of acres cultivated 
appears by the official returns to be continuous in the United 
Kingdom. The number of owners who cultivated their own 
land, never large, is also decreasing. In 1S8S the returns show 
15.09 per cent of owner-farmed land and in 1905 only 13 per 
cent. There was an inerease in 10 years of 77,212 uninhabited 


houses in England and Wales. In 1S74 there were 13,178,412 
‘icres in Great Britain, excluding Ireland, returned as “ perma- 
lent pasture,” and in 1910 the returns show an increase of 
1.20S,459 acres devoted to the same purposes; in other words, 


that m ich land has gone out of cultivation. It naturally fol- 
that there has been a large increase in the number of 
rs, the total in Great Britain amounting to over 1,000,060, 
hile Ireland has another 100,000, and this notwithstanding the 


| Lupe 


xe emigration, which aggregated nearly 400,000 in 1910. 
In Ireland the situation is still worse. With over 100,090 
nirths every year the population of that island was 345,426 


ss in 1909 than in 1890. Notwithstanding the old-age com- 
pellsation law in Great Britain and other measures to improve | 
t} 


e condition of the poor, there were 152,477 more paupers in 


of 


But the latter gain | 


ANT 





effect they would give just as much stimulus to the demand for labor 
in the agricultural as in the manufacturing districts. 

Again, in 1844, Mr. Cobden said: 

So far from throwing land out of use or injuring the cultivation of 
poorer soils, free trade in corn (wheat) is the very way ‘to increase the 
production at home and stimulate the cultivation of poorer soils We 


expect to have a great increase in production and consumption 
Cobden secured free trade to the United Kingdom, and so far 


as agriculture is concerned the result is pretty well known. 
The Earl of Denbigh, writing for a book recently published, 


summarized some of the facts in these words: 






While there is no denying the boon of cheap food to th 0 we 
must not forget the price we have had to pay for it Ch irinking 
| in the number of those employed in agriculture in England and Wales 
| from 2,000,000 to less than half that number the laving down ¢t 
grass of some 4,500,000 acres that 50 years ago were cultivated: t) 
steady transfer of workers from the country to the towns ind the 
deterioration of our national physique are all a part of the price paid 
| by the nation. We formerly grew enough wheat for 24,000,000 peo : 
| we now only produce enongh for 4,500,000 In other words, ily 
one in ten of our 45,000,000 people are fed by British-grown food 

Since Germany adopted the protective tariff in 1879. not 
withstanding her contracted area, emigration has almost ceased, 
and agriculture as well as other industries has made great 


advancement. No nation under protection has gone backward, 





and practically every nation of importance is protected by a 
tariff except the United Kingdom. The Fortnightly Review, 
published in London. in a recent issue said: 

The royal commission on agriculture, in its report published in 1897, 
estimated that the loss caused to Great Britain through the decay in 
its rural industries since 1874 amounted to £1,000,000,000 (about 
$5,000,000,000 ). In 1905 Sir Inglis Palgrave estimated that ) at 
£1,700,000,000 (about $8,500,000,000), and it is estimated to reach at 
this time £2,000,000,000 (about $10.000,000,000) fo save an imagi- 
nary farthing on the loaf the free traders have destroyed capital suffi 
cient to build and equip all the railways in the ed States, and 
have driven more than 1,200,000 agricultural and several 
hundred thousand farmers and their families, in mut 10,000,000 
people, into the slums of towns and over the sea 

The United States has received a good share of those emi 
grants and is glad of the fact, though sorry for their brethren 
who have suffered at home. This country does not want to 
| inflict any loss, great or small, on its agricultural population 
by the adoption of a policy that has proved so disastrous 
wherever tried. While we do not want excessive protection, we 
{ want enough to save from disaster our farmers as well as our 


England and Wales in 1909 than in 1900, and 116,581 more in 
Scotland in 1910 than in 1900, but in Ireland there were 4,834 
ess, The large emigrarion and decline in the popuiation of 
that island probably accounts for that change. This is in strik- | 

£ contrast to the conditions in Germany and France, which 


io advantages over the United Kingdom except from a 
fective tariff, and where the value of the land has greatly 
ihereased and the number of paupers decreased. 
FREE TRADERS WRONG NOW AS IN THE PAST. 
Free traders are no more nea rly right now than they 
veitury ago. Adam Smith, the author of the Wealth 
the is and the British free-trade saint, wrote: 
@\°n the freest importation of foreign corn (wheat) could very little 
— € Interests of the farmers of Great Britain. They have nothing 
: ; - from the freest importation. 
JON 


Ramsay McCulloch. another 
842: 


Is it 


were A 
of Na- 


British economist, said 


not the extreme of childishness to suppose that the value of 
; ‘8 fo De seriously depressed and the breeders and graziers ruined 
osed relaxation of restrictions on importations from abroad? 

in the case of corn (wheat) is quite as great as in the 


ic] ard Cobden, in 1843, said: 

e ney t been one who believed that the repeal of the corn laws 
<‘s) would throw an acre of land out of cultivation. I verily 
iat if the principles of free trade were fairly carried into 
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workmen and all other classes. 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING AT HOMI AND ABROAD 
The British Government has been investigating the wages 
paid and the cost of living in the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and the United States. It has employed 


expert and experienced men in doing that work. After spend- 


ing considerable time in this country the British commission 
reported that the average rate of wages in the United States 
was two and one-third times greater than in England, two and 
five-sixths times greater than in Germany, three and one 
eighth times greater than in France, and three and three-fourths 
times grenter than in Belgium. 

The conunission also reported that the average of | was 
shorter ii: the United States than in Great Britain or « where, 
and their conclusion was based on reports taken in the | ted 
States from employers, workmen, and others, without any re 
gard to trades-unions, while in Great Britain only trades-union 

| wages and hours of labor were taken into consideration li 
the samme method had been followed in this country the differ 
ence in wages aud in hours would have been much greater than 
that reported. The commission reported that in building trades 
in the United States the average hourly earnings 1 d 275 
as compared with 100 in Great Britain. As to the e« f living, 
leavingeout bakers’ bread and some other things which British 
workmeu use almost aitogether and which Amet 1 workmen 
do not use to any great extent, the difference in thi s food 
did not vary much in either country, while it is conceded that 
Americans live much better and have better living accommoda 


| 


tions and are in much better condition generally. 
Notwithstanding these much higher wages and shorter hou 
our Democratic friends want to make the American 
compete with the British workers largely on a trade basis, 
which can only result in a reduction of wages in this country to 
the British level and in compelling our workmen to | 
same manner as the British report 
try. The British commission in its rep 
The money earnings of the workn 
times as great as in England and in 


workmen 


free 


shows is done in that 
rt said: 
the United S 


, and 


en in 
Wale 


that employment is more intermittent in the | i 
greater margin is available. even when allowa! 
increased expenditure in foed and 1 
The commission admitted that the increased cost of living in 
this country is due to a higher standard than that prevailing in 


the United Kingdom. ‘This British report on wages and cost 
























































































































lin f rable to this country because of the 

t rd a considered in Great Britain, never- 

t) i bly sh that American workmen can not 

CC with. Ee ¢ orkers without a protective tariff. 
FFICI OF LABOR IN THIS COUNTRY AND IN EUROPE. 


fhe Finance Committee of the Senate has recently taken the 
testimony of hundreds of manufacturers and others in regard to 
the cost of production in this country and the efficiency of labor 
as compared with European, and there was no variation in the 
statement that labor was just as efficient in Europe as in this 
country. That stands to reason. A very large proportion of 


workmen in the manufacturing industries in the United States 
are emigrants from Kurope. A large percentage them are not 


ol 


skilied workers, but the workers in those industries in Europe 
are trained and remain in the same industry for generations. 
For free traders to hold that American workmen are more 
efficient does not stand to reason. But our Democratic friends 
use that and all other flimsy pleas to remove the tariff on 
American products and admit similar products from Europe. 
They started in that direction at the last session of Congress 
and were only restrained because of a Republican President. 
But they have kept up the same destructive work at this ses- 


sion, and will continue to do so as long as they have power to 
legislate in that direction. Manufacturers have testified that 
their mills are running on short time or are closed because of 
the uncertainty of the future, and not until it is known that 
the Democrats will not elect the next President will full pros- 
perity be restored. It is a repetition of what took place when 
the Democrats were last in power and 3,000,000 workmen, 
according to Mr. Gompers, were thrown out of employment. 

BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


Business in Europe has been enjoying what is known as a 
boon for the last two or three years. Manufacturers there 
have been unable to fill their orders promptly. This, with good 
prices, has had the effect of retarding exports to the United 


IN THIS COUNTRY AND “ BOOM " TIMES IN EUROPE. 


States, but under the tariff of 1909, which reduced duties very | 


largely, there was an 
ending last March of 
corresponding 12 months 


increase in imports for the 12 months 
$362,946,919, as compared with the 
ending with March, 1909, under the 


old tariff law; and yet notwithstanding this enormous increase | 


) 


‘ts, which loss 


many thousands of 


in impor means in wages and loss of employment 

to American workmen, there is still this 

vigorous onslaught on the tariff by the free-trade Democrats. 
The “boom ” 


has aided our manufacturers in exporting their surplus prod- 
ucts. This surplus is much greater now than ever before, be- 
cause of the lessened demand at home, 
tariff agitation. 
as at present there will be great effort on the part of the 
European manufacturers to export to this country, which will 
me less demand ( 


TT abroad for our products. Hence we will 
suffer in greater imports and in lessened exports. Manufac- 
turers testified before the Senate Finance Committee that they 


were using every effort to sell goods abroad, even though they 


only got cost prices for them, in order to keep their mills going 


and their workmen employed. It is well understood that if a 
mii! is running at its full capacity it can produce at a lower 
cost than when running at- much less than full capacity. The 


cost, except f 


r 


le 


raw material, is the same for producing $500,000 


worth of goods in a mill as when producing about one-half that 
amount. Hence if the part of the product not in demand in 
this country can be sold abroad at cost, then the remaining one- 
half can be sold for lower prices at home, because it cost less 


to produce it 


exporting 


Chat explains why many manufacturers tire now 
without profit. 
NEW 


YORK STATE MANUFACTURES 

the product of the New York State manufactures 
369,490,000 as compared with $1.871,831,000 in 
hat enormous increase in value, which took place in 10 
under the Dingley tariff law, was a greater increase in 
nanufactures than that of any correspending population in any 
country of the world for a similar period of time. The greatest 
industry in value in New York State is that of manufacturing 


Ine of 
was & 
99 , 


“rs 


clothing. The value of men’s clothing produced in factories in 
the State in 1909 was $266,075,000 as compared with $148,844,000 
in 1899. In the production of women’s clothing the total was 
$272.518,000 in 1909, a gain of $165,626,000 in 10 years. In 
printing and pubiishing the value of the product in the last 


rs 


Wis 


census year $216.946.000, a gain of $98,875,000 in the 10 
years. In 1e of product those were the leading industries 
of the State, but many‘ industries showed a still greater per- 
centage of increase in the 10 vears. 

In the production of artificial flowers and feathers the value 
quadrupled in the 10 years; in corks, matting, and in corsets 
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times in Europe and the difficulty by manufac- | 
turers there in many lines in supplying the demand promptly | 


owing to this Democratic | 
But when business in Europe is not as good | 





there was in each case a quadruplication of valne. Automobhj 
| increased from $456,000 in 1899 to $31,000,000 in 1909. Cordi; 
| and sirups increased in value over seven times, and dent 


S 





materials eight times. Emery and other abrasive materi 
increased from $74,000 to $2,561,000; iron and steel b! 
furnace products from $5,046,000 to $26,621,000, and sx 


works and rolling-mill products from $8,813,000 to $39,531,000 - 
photographic apparatus and materials, in round numbers, f; 
$4,000,000 to nearly $19,000,000; wire from $194,000 to . 
$10,000,000; boots and shoes from $28,117,000 to $48,186.009 
while many other industries in the State made like gains 
that 10 years. For instance, hoisery and knit goods increased 
over $31,000,000 in the value of the product in the 10 y 
reaching $67,130,000, while lumber and timber products showed 
a gain of over $20,000,000; wood pulp and paper, $22,000,000, and 
other paper goods, $6,000,000. Slaughtering and meat pu 
increased from $58,000,000 to $127,000,000. That will give some 
idea of what has been the growth of manufactures in the S! 
of New York alone in 10 years, and every one of these indy 
tries and many’ more benefited from the protective tariff. 

In the city of Oswego, the value of the product in 1899 
$7,487,000, and in 1909 it was $10,413,000, with an invested 
capital of $11,249,000, giving employment to 4,247 persons. 
small industries are not taken into consideration in the 
census returns, as was the case in 1899. 

The city of Fulton had products to the value of $7,S67.¥ 
in 1909, with an invested capital of $11,033,000, giving em) 
ment to 3,014 persons. There was no separate return for } 
ton in 1899, as it did not then have 10,000 inhabitants. 

Watertown, in my congressional district, had, in 1899, 
vested capital of $7,988,000, and in 1909 of $18,662,000, and 
value of its product was $6,888,000 in 1899 and $8,527,000 
1909, giving employment to 3,834 persons. 

HOW MANUFACTURES DEVELOP UNDER PROTECTION. 

There was a gain in the annual value of the automob 
| produced in this country in five years of 729 per cent. I 
same period, from 1904 to 1909, there was a gain of nearly 10 
per cent in the value of the beet sugar produced; 107 pe 
in motor cycles and bicycles; 104 per cent in buttons; 1: 
| cent in cars produced by street-railroad companies; 140 }» 
| cent in cash registers and calculating machines; 111 | 
| in cement; 136 per cent in supplies for dairymen, pou! 
and apiaries; 104 per cent in food preparations; 101 per 
in watches; 103 per cent in rubber goods; 122 per cent i 
products, and so on, with the various other industries 
country, all bearing testimony to the wonderful effect 
tariff. 

The metal schedule in all its branches embraces an 
eapital of $3,157.385.329 and gives employment to 
| persons and distributes an annual wage payment of 5602.10) 
| 633. That is the schedule which the recent metal bi 
by our Democratic friends in the House would slau: 
an enormous extent. Under the existing tariff law 
the metal schedule were reduced an average of about 
cent. In the first year under this law the imporis 
schedule increased $17,400,000 in value. But not satisfi 

that large increase in imports, which distributes 
enormous additional sum each year abroad, throwing tho 
of workmen out of employment in this country, the PD 
propose a further and much greater cut in duties wit! 
euring any additional information and without wai! 
report from the Tariff Board, which was designed 
all the facts in regard to an industry so that legislati: 
ing it can be conducted intelligently. 

The combined textile industry shows an increase in 
of the products of 68 per cent in 10 years, the val! 
$1.592,482,000 in 1909 as compared with $S886,883.000 
The number of persons employed increased 31 per « 
their salaries and wages 54 per cent. Cotton goods |: 
value of product, reaching $629,699,000, exclusive ol 
and knit goods, which were valued at $200,143.000, an 
of over 100 per cent in 10 years. The value of the woo! 
produced was $507,219.000; of silk goods. $196,475.000 
cordage and twine and linen goods, $19,531,000. The 
in all these textiles under the operation of the Dingle 
law was very great. but with the threat of Democra 
legislation many mills have closed and others are ru 
short time, while imports from Europe have increased 

In the cotton industry the spindles in the South in « 
increased enormously in the census period, the cotton © 
showing a gain of nearly 68 per cent as compared with 

| over 12 per cent in New England and 23 per cent in all 
| States. But the Democratic cotton bill, which wa 
| without any report from the Tariff Board and witho 
| testimony gathered from manufacturers or anybod) 
| although justly vetoed by the President, did great harm 
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industry, and still has that effect, because no one can know 

u after the next election what may become of the industry 

in the future. 

In the same way the chemical bill passed by the House with- 
any investigation or report from the Tariff Board. would 


further do injury by taxing indigo and other dyeing materials 
ysed in the industry and now on the free list and lowering 
rates on finished products. 
AD VALOREM AND SPECIFIC RATES. 
One of the peculiarities of the Democratic tariff legislation 


js the substitution of ad valorem for specific rates. Every im- 
nortant country in the world has adopted specific rates, for the 
sou that they do not admit of fraud to any such extent as 
is possible under ad valorem rates. With an ad valorem rate 
the highest duty is imposed when prices are the highest and 
nwwest duty when the prices are the lowest. In that way 
when protection is needed the most, because of low prices 
broad, there is the least afforded. Then foreign manufacturers 
cousign their goods to their own agents in New York, and for 
can make their invoices far below the real value 
| escape payment of the just duty, with a corresponding gain 
to themselves. Under specific rates that can not be done, as 
the rate is so much per yard or pound and does not admit of 
undervaluation in the same way. Many foreign houses manu- 
facture for sale only in the United States market, consequently 
there is no foreign market price for their goods, which makes 
sy for them to undervalue and thus not only cheat the 
Government but gain an unfair advantage over their competi- 
t this market. Specific rates stop these frauds, relieve 
our courts of an enormous number of cases, facilitate prompt 
eutry of goods, and are in every way advantageous, which ac- 
counts for the fact that France, Germany, and other countries 
have adopted such rates. Every Secretary of the Treasury 


that reason 


ors 1n 


with the exception of one has advocated specific rates. Secre- 
tary Manning, under President Cleveland, was a vigorous ad- 
vocate of specific rates, but Secretary Walker, in 1845, a 


southern cotton grower, who was vigorously opposed to protec- 
tien in any form, advocated ad valorem rates as an indirect way 
to end a protective tariff, and the southern Democrats, with the 
same object in view, are to-day following in the footsteps of 
Secretary Walker. 

GREAT BRITAIN FALLS BEHIND UNDER FREE TRADE. 

Not many years ago the United Kingdom produced more iron 
and steel than any other country in the world. Under a protec- 
tive tariff the United States long ago took the lead of the 
United Kingdom in production, and now Germany, under her 
protective tariff, has forged ahead of Great Britain both in 
production and in exports. In 1897 Great Britain exported 
3.318.000 tons of iron and steel products and Germany 768,000 
met 
Germany exported 4,868,000. 


th 


rie tons. 


n 
other 


advantages equal to those of Great Britain for the pro- 


duction of iron and steel, but under her protective tariff she is | 


rapidly going ahead of the United Kingdom, and is now taking 
the lead in supplying the world’s markets, though, of course, her 
production is far behind that of the United States. 
TRUSTS IN EUROPE, 
The trade of all the European countries is largely controlled 
by syndicates and cartels, though we would call them trusts in 
this country. In that way Germany pays bounties for exports; 


that 
ents including producers in England, France, Belgium, and 


other European countries by which prices and exports are reg- 
ulated. The Tariff Board in its report on the German chemical 
stry Says: 

a German chemical industry knows practically no competition be- 

‘ween individual establishments. The elimination of competition and 

i! tendency toward combination observable in all industrial 

t _vut especially pronounced in Germany, has in that country 

Fone Turther in the chemical and allied industries than in any other 

aa ‘cture. This has been accomplished by the formation of “ syn- 
( tes 


“ cartels,” “selling associations,” and to a lesser degree by 
sorption of or amalgamation with rival concerns, formed secretly 
ol y, for the purpose of controlling output and prices. The law 
. stacle in the way of such consolidation, and in several in- 
> vices governmental agencies operating large chemical establishments 

ha party to the agreements. The potash syndicate, in which several 
a f the Empire participate, amounts to a virtual monopoly. Prac- 
a ‘ of the important manufactures of the chemical industries 

1 ny products of lesser importance are under some form of syn- 

ntrol as to production, prices, supply of raw materials, or 

h of territery. Quite a number of these organizations are bound 

ments of some kind to international “ cartels,” the object of 
to control the international markets. 


rhe Tariff Board, reporting on the same subject in regard to 
the United Kingdom, says: 


, t ; ‘endency to eliminate competition that is seen in Germany is dis- 
nares i r identical reasons in the United Kingdom. The United Alkali 
, example, is a consolidation of some forty-odd individual estab- 


‘Ss engaged in the manufacture of not only alkalies, but of 





tions in free-trade United Kingdom. 


In 1910 Great Britain exported 4,594,000 tons, while | 
Germany does not have coal and | 


s, these trusts do so, and there are international agree- | 


119 


It has, in 
number of 
international 


chemicals of various kinds, managed by a single agency. 
another form, a nominal — which also controls a 
corporations. Other combinations with a national or 
scope are known to exist. 


Speaking of the industry in France, the Tariff Board reports: 


The general tendency toward concentration is unmistakable. It is 
known that certain branches of French chemical manufactures are 


fairly consolidated as to their management and ownership. 
The board then goes on to tell of one corporation that oper- 
ates 17 establishments in France alone. And it adds that 


of corporations engaged in the manufacture of chemicals, if not quite 
as extensively as the one mentioned, but yet doing an enormous busi 
ness, several others are mentioned by Prof. Witt 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTS. 
International trusts exist for the control of iron and steel 


products in Europe, and there are numbers of such organiza- 
To destroy the protection 
to American producers and open our markets to those foreign 
trusts simply means to give them control, which, when once 
obtained, will result in higher, prices in this country, the same 
as took place when tin plate was admitted at a revenue duty, 
and the same as now exists with coffee, which is on the free list, 
indigo, and many other products. There is nothing more clear 
than the fact that the tariff does not build up the trusts. The 
greatest trust in this or any other country—the Standard Oil 
trust—was built up with its product on the free list, and the 
United States Steel Corporation and the Sugar Trust care noth- 
ing for the protective tariff. The Sugar Trust has been working 
to have the tariff on sugar repealed in order that it can have 
more effective control of the American market. 
COMPETITION FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. 

China and Japan are developing manufactures, particularly 
the latter country, which has a protective tariff. China 
large iron and steel works, and when that country is in a 
tled condition, so as to invite foreign capital, the production of 
| iron and steel will increase enormdéusly. Wages are only one 
| fourteenth part in China those paid in the same industries in 
the United States. China has all the raw material, and when 
once fully started in this manufacture the United States can 
not compete and does not do so now in pig iron on the Pacific 
coast. When the Panama Canal is open, so as to afford better 
transportation to the eastern coast, Chinese iron and 
products will find entrance into those markets also. 

Japanese products Are coming into this country in increasing 


has 


Set 


other 


| quantities. A Japanese manufacturer of flies for fishing is sel 

ing them in this country for 45 cents a gross, although it costs 
| seven times that amount to produce them in this country. But 
| if our Democratic friends have their way and destroy the pro 
tective tariff, our doors will be opened to Chinese and Japanese 
products, although our Democratic friends pretend to be in 
favor of excluding Chinese and Japanese laborers. Japan in 
creased her production of pig iron in 1910 50 per cent above 


the average of the previous 10 years. The imports of iron and 
steel on the Pacific coast increased 153 per cent in 1911 under 
| the reduced rates of the new law. But under the proposed 
Democratic bill they would be much greater and reach farther 
into the interior than is the case now. 





COST OF LIVING INCREASING IN GREAT BRITAI WAGES STATIONARY 


Bonar Law, the conservative leader in the British Parlinment, 
| in a recent speech stated that the of living ly 
| rising in the United Kingdom, while wages were stationary and 
i 
| 


cost lin 


was stead 


emigration was increasing. He said that the English Govern 
|} ment returns showed a great increase in wealth in 10 years, 
but the condition of the working classes had deteriorated Ile 
declared that more English capital had gone abroad in 5 years 
than in the preceding 20 years. A British Government commis 
sion reported about the chronic unemployment that « try, 


which was only relieved by emigration, and yet we have a great 
party in this*country anxious to imitate the British reve 





| system, which results in such a disastrous condition for that 
country. 

| The London Times not long ago printed a census of wage 

| hours of labor, and so forth, of railroad workers in the United 
Kingdom, showing that one-third of the whole number ¢ 

| ployed received $5 or less a week; 107,000 received from $5 to 

| $7.50 a week, and only 78,000 received more than $7.50 a wee! 

| Contrast that with the pay of railroad workers in this cou 
and some idea may be gained of what the Democrats at 
viting by exposing our labor to the competition of that fr 
trade Great Britain. It was stated recently in the House of 
Commons that the purchasing power of a sovereign (the equiva 
lent of 20 shillings) is now only equal to 17 shillings 10 years 
ago. This will show how the cost of living is increasing in 

| Great Britain, and according to the London Times the ] 

| been an enormous increase in the last five years 1d yet w re 


| asked to imitate the British system. 




































































































































































I I I ) DB Né UIN TO PORTO RIC HAWAII. | 


itures of this free-tr: 


0 AND 


le legislation 


if 
f 
ya 


Hawaii, and other of our insular 

] With sugar « the free list, Hawaii would soon 
pt. Ve ] prevented the islands from employing 

( bor, as was formerly done, and according to the testi- 
f the ma r of one of the larg sugar plantations 

it w 3.2U cents a pound to land sugar in 

N York, whereas the st before annexation was 2.15 cents. 
With ar on the free list, Hawaii could produce very little, 
ul we permitted it to import Chinese labor, as it did before 
ion Porto Rico would be ruine?’ the same way, 

Sus being its greatest crop and its coffe op being sold in 
Cuba, which market it would lose with sugar on the free list. 
It could not compete with the labor of Java and other such 

sugnr-producing countries. 

LAUGHTER O} rib CHEMICAI INDUSTRY 

The most extraordinary piece of tariff legislation is that in 
relation to chemicals. The billethat passed the House, while | 
reducing the duty on finished products put vast millions of dol- | 
lars worth of raw materials now admitted free on the dutiable 
list. To call such a bill one “to encourage the industries of | 
the United States” is worse than preposterous. In some cases 
efforts have been made to help minor southern industries, 
for instance, by putting a duty on resin (rosin), now on the 
free list, and which is used by soap manufacturers. It is a 
residue from the distillation of turpentine. Turpentine is on 
the free list, but this resin, the sale of which is controlled by | 


the Standard Oil Co., is put on the dutiable list. That would 
affect every man who uses laundry soap, but it would help the 
Standard Oil Co., and that seems to be one aim of this Demo- | 
cratic tariff legislation. Coconut oil, palm oil, seja-bean oil, 
palm-kernel oil, bergamot, and various other ingredients neces- 
sary in the manufacture of soap are taken from the free list 


and made dutiable. The additional cost of soap by such duty 
would amount to 21 cents a box. Every cake of soap would 
have to be sold at an additional cent, or, as a manufacturer 
says, the size of the cake reduced. And yet this bill is alleged | 
to be in the interest of the workingman. Alizarin and an- | 
thracene, and dyes derived from the same, including indigo, 
are taken from the free list and made dutiable. They are not 


made in this country and have been on the free list for a long 
period of time. They are used in the production of denims, 
from which shirts and overalls are made, chambrays for dresses 
and aprons, and cheviots and ginghums, from all of which 
the greater part of the clothing of the working people is made; 
and putting these dyes on the dutiable list would add, manu- 
facturers say, about per cent to the cost of such articles. 
This would be a serious blow to the cotton industry, but that | 
is the method taken by our Democratic friends to build up the 
industries of the United States. 

GERMANY 


71 
if? 


FORGES TO THR FRONT. 

Germany takes the lead of all nations in the production of 
chemicals, although Great Britain was formerly far ahead of 
any other country. But under a protective tariff, established in 
Isi), Germany hus gone to the front, and with relatively similar 
protection the United States would easily lead Germany, but 


our Democratic friends propose to destroy the industry in this 
country and make us more dependent than ever on Germany and 
other countries for a large proportion of the chemicals we use. 
As :n example of this wonderful legislation, caffei is made 
dutiable at the rate of 23.80 per cent on the present price of 
the article, but tea waste, tea siftings, etc., the otherwise worth- 


less raw material, now on the free list, is made dutiable at 


10 per cent of its actual value, or nearly double t! 


about 
e duty on the 


finished product That would, of course, utterly destroy the 
enffeine industry in this country. 

Dextrines are made dutiable at three-fourths, of cent a 
pound, but pot starch, from which dextrines are made, is to 
be dutiable at 14 cents a pound, or twice as much duty on the 
raw material as on the finished product. The concentrated 
product, made from sulphide of sodium, is made dutiable at 
one-fourth of a cent a pound, but the sulphide of sodium crys- 


tals, from wt that product is made, is dutiable at the same 
rate, making the duty on the raw material as much as on the 
finished product. That is a sample of Democratic legislation. 
Severn] hundred articles are taken from the free list and made 


dutiable, in every case interfering with the production of manu- 


factured articles in this country. We now import $6,000,000 
worth of coal-tar dyes. This country is better supplied with 
the raw material for the production of coal-t products than 
any other nation, but such of the raw material as we do not 


have is now on the free list, still we produce only $1,500,000 
worth of the coal-tar products consumed in this country. Our 
Democratic friends are going to encourage the industry by tak- 
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ing all the raw material not found in this country from the free 
list and make it dutiable and then reducing the duty on 
finished product. That is the Democratic method of help 
American industries. In several cases this chemical bill pu 
higher duty on the raw material than on the finished prod 
As these foreign products are largely in’ the control of try 
the opening of the American markets to them by destroying 
protection to the home producer is a crime of such magnity 
for it can hardly be called less than a crime, as to call fo 
most severe condemnation that could be uttered against it, 

Germany exported over $189,000,000 worth of chemicals ; 
allied products in 1910, as compared with $84,588,644 in 
United States. sut one-third of our exports were cottonse:| 
fats, and other such things which might better be classified 
in the chemical schedule. The Amer 
market is the most valuable in the world, and ought to be 
served for our own people. But we are under disadvaut: 
now, and they will be enormously increased should 
shameless measure as that of the Democratic tariff bill b 
a iaw. 


5 


PRICES WOULD BE INCRBASED. 

The only excuse put forward for destroying our indust 
is that consumers will be able to get things cheaper, bu 
perience shows that to be without foundation. Putting | 


on the free list, such as coffee, for instance, instead of resu g 
in lower prices has caused much higher rates. Home com 
petition is the best way to reduce the cost of any article, as 
experience shows. Opening the door to foreign trusts and 


manufacturers for “dumping” purposes may result in ch 


| articles at first, but in the long run prices will be higher For 


instance, we have heard a great deal about the high cost of 
steel rails in the United States. Whether or not they are too 
high in price is a question I will not go into, but respons'! 
testimony before the Senate Finance Committee shows tha’ 
average price of steel rails in the United States for th 
10 years has been lower than in Europe, and that our railroad 
have paid less for their steel rails than European roads pa 
That is the result of a steady price in this country as 
pared with the fluctuating price abroad, which rates we w 
be subject to except for the protective tariff. And the sa: 


thing holds true of other products. What this thouglitiecss 
iariff tinkering means may be gathered from the fact th 

the cotton bill, which the President vetoed and which affect 
an industry in which 1.713 mills are engaged in the United 
States, little change was made in the rates on low-cost goods, 
in some cases increusing the duty, because such goods ar 
chiefly made in the South, while on the best class of goods 


where rates should be the highest and which: are prod' 
the Nerth, an average cut of 50 per cent was made. 

The duties on the tanning extracts, linings, bindings, and ot 
articles going into a shoe, except uppers or vamps, wer 
tained in the Democratic bill, but the finished article w 


on the free list. That is the way the Democrats treaic! 
industry producing $512,000,000 worth of footwear in 


Under a clause in the cotton bill the duty on alcohol, 
form of preservatives (brandied peaches, and so forth) 
placed at 10 cents a gallon, while the domestic producer 
be required to pay $1.20 a gallon internal-revenue tax 
American producers of drugs, perfumes, foods, biologic: 
mens, and so forth, in which large quantities of alcol 
preservative are necessary, would have been driven out 
ness by that measure had not the President saved them b) 
That merely illustrates the haphazard method of legislat 


the tariff followed by the Democrats. We had a sil 
perience under their law of 1894, which threw 3,000,000 
men out of employment But that Wilson bill was ! 


siderate of the eotton, woolen, and other manufacturi 
tries than the Democratic legislation of this Congress, 
we do not forget the ealamitous effect of the Wilson bi 
A QUESTION LABOR. 

It is really a question of labor, as the Hon. Abram S. I! 
a distinguished New York Democrat, stated in Congress 
following words: 

The value 
to the producer 
free gifts of God. 


or 


of any manufacture is made up entirely of the \ 
Coal and iron in the mines cost nothing I 

tut they are excavated by the pick and 
the workingman: by him they are wheeled, carted, boarded 
by the workingman they are carried to the mill; by the — 
the furnace is heated and charged: by him the iron is puddl 
put up in market, carried thereto and sold. It is labor that 
every addition to the value of the article, and it is the man 
nishes that labor who should enjoy the fruits thereof 


But it is proposed to rob him of these fruits by De! 
tnriff legislation. Wages in the South Atlantic group 0! s 
are 40 per cent below the average in the United States, 
that is where this great pressure comes from for fr 


wi 
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Homestead Lands in Oregon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 


HON. 


In tee House or Representatives, 


Thursday, August 1, 1912. 
LAFFERTY said: 
SPEAKER: Believing that the passage of the three-year 
homestead bill, which recently became a law, will arouse new 
est in the remaining public lands that are worth settling 
upon I have prepared from the General Land Office records the 
owing table, which shows by counties the amount of lands 
subject to homestead entry in Oregon. 
Lands subject te entry. 
COUNTIES. 


Mr 


Mr 


fi 


still 


6, 259 
3S&9 

40 
, $19 
. 251 


ay 
~*~ 


. 532 
3, 2835 
5, 880 
3, 436 
, 873 
840 
726 


193 


+), 
868, 
, 581. 450 
20, O28 
57, 502 
19, O37 
300, 958 


. 260 
, 240 

451 
, 220 
, 976 
. 960 
, 960 
, 000 





BUT 2,000 CLAIMS LEFT IN WESTERN ORFGON. 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that nearly all of the 
vacant public lands in Oregon, which constitute a little more 
than one-fourth of the State’s area, are situated east of the 
summit of the Cascade Mountain Range, or, in other words, in 
what is known as eastern Oregon, and over two-thirds of that 
yast amount of vacant land is located in the three counties of 
Harney, Lake, and Malheur. 
served that only 350,000 acres remain subject to entry, or about 
2,000 claims of 160 acres each. 


EASTERN OREGON HAS 50,000 CLAIMS VACANT. 


The 15,600,000 acres of vacant public lands in eastern Oregon 
would furnish 320-acre homesteads for 50,000 entrymen. Nearly 
all of these eastern Oregon lands are subject to entry under the 
‘ularged-homestead act, which permits a claim of 320 acres. 
fhe exact location of the vacant lands in any given township 
may be ascertained by procuring a blue-print map of that town- 
ship from some abstractor having access to the local land office 
records and who brings his blue prints down to date each 
day as the lands are entered. The short residence period of 
three years will hereafter apply to all homesteads alike, whether 
of 160 acres in western Oregon or 320 acres in easteru Oregon, 


and the law expressly provides that the entryman and his 
‘Amuy may be absent from the land five months out of each 
ye This latter provision will make it much easier toe acquire 
1 somestead in the future than it has been in the past. When 
inal proof is made, at the end of three years, no money is paid 
© the Government for the land. The only cash paid the Gov 
*rhment is the local land office fees, amounting to about $16 at 
date of entry and not more than that at the date of final proof. 
After the entryman has lived on a homestead of 160 acres or 
rete continuously for 14 months he may make a sort of prema- 
ire | 


, roof, called a commutation proof, and by paying the Gov- 
ernment $1.25 per acre receive his patent upon that proof. 
‘ommutation law does not apply to 320-acre homesteads. 
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HOMESTEAD LAW BEST FOR POOD MAN. 


Some of the semiarid lands of eastern Oregon may be taken 
either under the desert-land act, in tracts of 320 acres, or under 
the homestead act, in tracts of the same size. The only differ- 
euce is that in the case of the desert claim the entryman is not 
required to live on the land, but he is required to irrigate most 
of it and to expend the equivalent of $1 per acre on the land 
per year for three years, when he may acquire his patent. Be- 


sides, a desert-land entryman pays the Government 
for his land. The homestead entryman is not required to irri- 
gate at all, as his dry-land farming will answer the requirements 


$1.25 an ; i 


of the homestead law, coupled with his residence. A married 
woman may take a desert claim of 520 acres. 

No person, however, can take both a desert claim of 320 
acres and a homestead, because there is a law which limits to 
020 acres the total amount of public land that any one person 


may acquire. Some of the 15,950,377 acres of unreserved pul 
lic lands in Oregon have timber upon them, but 
cases a poor man would better take them under the homestead 
law. The old timber-and-stone act, under which people used to 
buy timber claims from the Government at $2.50 per acre, with- 
out any residence or improvements, is still a law, but it has been 
so changed by construction of the Interior Department that it 
is no longer of any use to a poor man seeking to acquire a tract 
of publicand. Under existing regulations the department ap- 
praises all claims applied for under the timber-and-stone act 
and requires the applicant to pay the full market value of the 
claim. There is nothing in that for the entryman, because he 
could buy all the timberland he desires from private owners 
on these terms. Therefore the homestead law the for 


even in h 


sui 


e 


is law 


| the poor man. 
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ALL VACANT NONMINERAL LANDS SUBJECT TO MOMESTEAD ENTRY. 


It should be remembered that every acre of nonmineral public 


land that remains vacant and unreserved may be taken up un- 
der the homestead lak. A homestead may be taken on desert 
land. A homestead may be taken on the heaviest timberland 
that can be imagined. Al] that is required in either case is 


that the entryman sLall reside upon and improve the claim and 


cultivate a reasonable portion of the same for the period re- 
quired by law. Some people have the erroneous idea that a 
homestead can not be taken on timberland. This error grew 
|} out of the fact that an entryman under the old timber-and 


» OF | 


stone act was required to swear that his claim was chiefly valu- 
able for timber and unfit for agriculture. But the opposite of 
that proposition is not true. The homestead entryman not 


S 


| required to swear that his claim Is not valuable for timber or 


| to prove that he has made it his home 


that it is chiefly valuable for agriculture. He is simply required 


for the required period 


|} and has improved and cultivated the same. 


In western Oregon it will be ob- | 


The | 





RAILROAD LANDS FOR SETTLERS. 


T am now confident that the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
will be forced by the pending suits to open up to settlement the 
2,300,000 acres of unsold railroad-grant lands in western Oregon. 
That will make available 15.000 additional 160 
each in the best part of the State. 

The law the 


tracts of acres 


making the 


grant to railroad company reads 
that the company shall sell the lands to actual settlers only, in 
quantities not greater than 160 acres to any one settler and 
for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre. That law has never 
been amended or repealed. According to my interpretation of 
that law, it gives to any citizen who so desires the right to go 
upon the lands and pick out a claim not exceeding a quarter 
section and to settle upon it without let or hindrance f the 
railroad company. It then becomes the duty of the settler to 
pay the railroad company (Oregon & California Railroad Co., 
by name), which has its offices in the Wells-Fargo Building, 
Portland, Oreg., the sum of $2.50 per acre for the land settled 
upon, and it becomes the duty of the company to a he 
money and give the settler a deed. When the company ses, 
the settler has done all he is required to do, and no ful 
power can put him off the land. Of course. the sett \ dl 
have to make his payment of the $2.50 per acre at any later 
date that it might be demanded, but he would not have to va 
‘ate while the company was ma - up - 1 whe t 
would accept or not. A few settlers are now « he 1 d 
lands. They have defied the railroad company to put 
off. The railroad company will not attempt to do so, | 
a suit of ejectment against a settler would bring up before 
the court for immediate decision the very question that the 
company is trying to stave off as long as possible, to wit 


whether a settler has the right to take the law to mean what 


| it says. 








Anti-Injunection Bill. 


SPEECH 


ADAM B. LITTLEPAGE, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


ION, 


In rue Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 1, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 23635) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 7, 1911.” 


Mr. LITTLEPAGE said: 

Mr. Sreaker: I believe that a man should be as honest in 
politics as he is in business, and when he becomes a_ public 
servant by the suffrage of his people he should at all times look 
after, to the very best of his skill and ability, those things which 
will prove beneficial as well as pleasing to the people by whom 
he is elected to fill the exalted position of membership in the 
American Congress. 

It is an honor to any man to serve a people as their repre- 
sentative and public servant here in this great body of men, 
and to speak in this presence is not only an important but a 
very sacred privilege. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth should be uttered here. 

What a wonderful influence for good the whole membership 
of this Congress can exert in behalf of our entire country 
and the great masses of our 92,000,000 people; and when I 
think of my earlier environments of life and realize, as I think 
I do, the wants of the people of my district as well as the people 
in other districts in this “land of the free and home of the 
brave,” I have felt at all times since my election that I did not 
have one idle moment to spare, and every moment of my time, 
as long as I could struggle mentally as well ‘as physically to 
render myself a faithful public servant, I should not lose a 
moment or opportunity to render proud the people who sent me 
here, in compensating them, if I can, by my services for the 
very great honor they have conferred upon me, and which I 
shall feel grateful for as long as life lasts. 

There are three great classes of business and avenues to 
business developments that are traversed by the ambition of 
men; one channel by the wealthier element of the country, men 
who, it is said, do and accomplish things, and are seeing to it 
every minute that their own nests in life are being feathered; 
that wherever they place a dollar they try to get two back, 
whether it is in the development of territory, mineral interests, 
railroads, shipbuilding, banking, merchandising; and it seems in 
recent years this element of our people, not being able to live 
upon each other, because they are practically all investors alike, 
have all commenced to live on the middle classes that travel 
and exist in another avenue or sphere in life, and through the 
middle classes reach the struggling or wage-earning classes of 
the country, until both the wealthier and the middle classes in 
life are to-day living upon the brawn and sweat of the toilers 
of this land. And, in my judgment, this class constitutes the 
most deserving of all the classes, as you find among them less 
business deception and a more commendable disposition to help 
one another. The Army saves the Republic, the Empire, the 
IKXingdom from invasion by a foreign foe; guarantees and pro- 
tects the liberties of the people; so it is with the toiling 
niaisses—by their services, by their labor, their earning capacity 
they ure to-day supporting the middle class, who is doing, as 
it were, a commission business, buying from the rich, selling 
to the poor at a profit, and also enabling the rich to become 
richer: and the rich men of this land have so systematically 
enthralled the opportunities of the toiling masses to exist that 
they have them all over this land in a state of almost complete 
subjugation, so far as social conditions are concerned. 

God Almighty never intended one man to domineer over 
another, nor one set of men to domineer over another set. I 
would not array, if I could—and I have never tried to do so in 
my life—one class of our people against another, nor would I 
have my ulterances on this occasion so construed. I would like 
to see business men—and every man is a business man who tries 
to make a living in life, pays his debts, and is honest in his 
undertakings-—get closer together and love each other more; 
but I want to demonstrate, if I can, the necessity upon the part 
of this Congress to reach out the friendly hand of effective legis- 
lative enactment to so protect the toiling masses of this country 
as against the encroachment of the rich, the powerful, and in 
some instances the unscrupulous, as to keep them from destroy- 
ing the opportunities of poor men to make a living and become 
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independent in life, educate their children, and lay up a compe 
tency for after life. 

According to the trend of affairs in recent years in this 1 
public it is becoming harder for poor men to live every year anil 
every day of the year. The tide is drifting, and they are drift- 
ing with it; their destiny they know not. 

Bankers have the right to organize for the promotion of their 
own interests, and they have organized; lawyers have the riz): 
to organize local bar associations, and they have so organize, 
and then they have organized a national bar association; mi 
ters have done likewise; merchants have done likewise; doctors 
have organized; railroads have organized ; steamship compani 
have organized; canal companies have organized; coal comp, 
nies have organized; governments have organized; armies hay, 
organized—all for the protection of those engaged in the or- 
ganization. This is an era of organization. 

If all these things be true, why have not the toiling mass: 
of this Republic the right to organize? And who is the m,) 
to challenge that right? To organize for their own protection: 
organize that their condition in life may be improved and their 
opportunities to make a living may be better; that their wives 
and children may, through them, obtain just a little better |i, 
ing. And it is in relation to the toiling men, the poor, struggling 
masses of this Republic that I want to take up as my theme 
in this discussion. 

Twenty years ago it was very rare indeed that we heard of 
injunctions being issued by Federal courts in labor contro 
versies. Ten years ago there were not so many; but within the 
past 10 years there is hardly a Federal court in the land, but 
there is one case after another now instituted by the powerfu! 
against the weak—instituted to carry out and perfect the plan 
of subjugation; instituted by those who use the Government's 
power and influence to browbeat, maltreat, and humiliate the 
weaker men in life; instituted that some one may laugh a 
another’s misfortune; instituted that the rich may be 
richer and the poor grow poorer, until the time has come in this 
Republic when, in my judgment, unless some fair and reasonable 
Federal legislation is enacted—and I think this is a Congress 
that is obligated to so enact a Federal statute to control and 
to prescribe the manner in which, as well as the grounds upon 
which injunctions in labor controversies may be obtained sani 
awarded—that it will not be long until this Republic, in my 
judgment, will be following rapidly in the footsteps of tlie 
French Revolution. Men will spill their blood for those whom 
they love, and it has been demonstrated to the world quite re 
cently that American manhood can and will die that others may 
live. 

Now, I want my position to be perfectly understood by © 
ployers and employees of this country. They each have riz 
The employer has a perfect right to control his own proj" 
and manage his own property in any manner most suits!) 
him so long as the management of his own property dves 
infringe upon the rights of others. 

If railroad companies, timber companies, coal companies 
other companies desire to do so, they have the right to s | 
their money as they will or please. They have a legal rill! 
employ whom they please; they have the legal right to enijos 
an army of guards, if they so desire, for the protection o! 
property, but I challenge the right of any concern to e!j)io) 
armed guards for the purpose of intimidating employees of tic 
company employing the guards. 

What does government by injunction mean? We lhezr 
on every hand when clashes come between capital and 
When did the expression “Government by injunction firs 
arise in this country, and what does it signify? Every ! 
understands perfectly that if one man or a set of men o! 
dreds of men, who have no legal right to go upon privat 
erty, if they undertake to go upon it, they can be en 
That is one of the functions of the injunction remedy. !! 
man undertakes to do an act which is within itself law! nd 
then rescinds that act when once it is completed with aneotie! 
and which rescission works a hardship and irreparable 
to one of the contracting parties, and there is no ether : 
remedy at law, the necessity for the writ of injunction | 
imperative. ; 

I would not, therefore, if I could—nor would any other 
official who has at heart the best interests of his cout! 
who desires to see the rights of any persons, whether ! 
in litigation or not, preserved—advocate the suppress 
the important injunction remedy; nor is it the sense 
persons who lately have been most affected by an 4))))!! 
of the injunction remedy that the writ itself should be 
gated. It is only the manner in which the injunction ; 
has been resorted to and applied which has caused suc! 
spread discussion of the writ and remedy itself, and b : 
as I conceive, the many instances in which the power ' 


f 


s 


le 








+ has been unnecessarily, if not recklessly, invoked in con- 
troversies between capital and labor, and in practically all in- 
against the toilers, which has contributed more than 
hing else to the sentiment which has recently sprung up 
shic eountry relative to the recall of the judges in the per- 
ance of those public functions, it is being so vehemently 
erted all ever the country, as well as here in Washington, 
a now celebrated but unsettled case that has contributed, 
east in part, to the spread of socialism throughout the 

I iry. 
No good citizen would, if he could, authorize the invasion in 
of public sentiment to the extent of wanting to cripple or 
render at least ineffective the judiciary department and sys- 
ron) of our Government, which is above all the most important, 
os it deals with life, liberty, and property, as well as the pursuit 
of happiness; but it is urged all over the country that in many 
instances judges are appointed as the result of political influ- 
ence or personal favoritism, and in many instances such judges, 


who. because of their environments during their lives as prac- 
titioners, naturally lean, though it may be inadvertently so, 


to the side of the rich and powerful as against the poor and 
wiy. which naturally gives to the corporations the whip handle 
ng with labor controversies within the jurisdiction of 

‘ha judge. 

Vithin such a jurisdiction the corporation files its bill, alleg- 
ing that Richard Roe and John Doe and perhaps 500 other 
defendants whose names may not be known to the relator, 
which bill is usually sworn to by some willing witness, if not 


handy tool, and in which bill the allegations are made such | 


that it gives a chancellor or court of equity jurisdiction, and 
the necessity arises for the issuance of restraining orders in- 
il ¢ and restraining the defendants named and all others 
rom in anywise trespassing upon the relator’s property, or in- 
erfering with the relator’s employees, or from meeting upon 
the relator’s property, or in close proximity thereto, and pro- 
hibiting the defendants from doing the things alleged in 
the bill, out of which may grow irreparable injury,’ and so 


forth 


h 
e 
1 
I 
i 


1 


The clerk of the court, as required by law, being directed by 
temporary decree of the judge, makes copies of the order, signs 
t in his official capacity, and attaches the seal of the court 
thereto, places the same in the hands of the sheriff, deputy 
sheriff, United States marshal or deputy marshal, as the case 
may be, who goes with a bundle of these copies and distributes 
them among the defendants, named and unnamed, and it is 
often the case that whether a person is named as one of the 
defendants or not, if he is regarded by the sheriff or the 
marshal as an agitator, whether he is on his road to church, 
hunting or fishing, or pursuing in a quiet, orderly manner his 
daily course in life, if some member of the company or cor- 
| ion interested alike with the relator in the bill. or the 

unsel for the complainant, points out such a person as is 
regarded as an agitator, a copy of the restraining order is 
I ptly placed in his hands, or is left at his “usual place of 
ibode,” that he may be notified of the existence of the tem- 
porary restraining order. 
is that the men so served meet in groups to read and 


} a 


en the case that these poor men do not have as good legal 


tions have the very best lawyers in the land constantly 
I ined, and no one complains of their right to have the best 
‘'s in the country employed. ‘he average man is a patri- 
in, and every patriotic man—that is, to make it plain— 
ian who loves his country and his country’s institutions 
rcspects the order of the court. In some instances overtures 
order has been served, or schemes are devised in 
ruer that the order may be violated, whether intentional or 
: t, and § raightway a willing messenger is sent to the lawyer 
‘omplainant. This lawyer immediately prepares an affi- 

h is sworn to by the messenger, which affidavit is 
to the judge by the lawyer, and thereupon a rule is 
y the direction of the judge which goes out of the 
fice citing the named and unnamed defendants in the 
ppear and show cause why they should not be fined and 
ned for having violated the restraining order. A day is 
wee the hearing before the judge who issues the original 





‘ing order, and information may be communicated to 
nd, I dare say, in many cases it is, that the defendants 


re a y appear when the order was served upon them tore 


«ha stamped it under their feet, cursed the judge, and 
‘iolent expressions, all of which, whether true or not, 
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tend to prejudice the judge before whom the men are to be 
tried, and prejudices him against them. I do not say this is 
invariably the case, but I have known of instances of this 
kind. 

The final day comes on; the men appear, by counsel likely 
hastily employed, and the trial proceeds; the hearing of evi- 
dence is gone through with, pro and con; the defendants may 
go upon the stand upon their own defense, as, thank God, they 
have not been deprived yet of that right in this country, and 
they may swear until they are “black in the face” that they 
never violated the order either directly or indirectly, yet the 
complainant may have a number of witnesses who are inter- 
ested to the extent of retaining their jobs, to give evidence. most 
favorable tc the company and against the men. The judge be- 
comes convinced that his restraining order has been “ ruthlessly 
and wantonly” violated, and adjudges the defendants guilty 
of contempt, sentences them to pay fines or to imprisonment, or 
both, the money with which to pay fines they hardly ever have, 
tears thein away from their families, casts them into jail, 
thereby humiliating them for life. 

Now, the Constitution of the United States provides, among 
other things, that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law and the judgment of his 
peers. The “judgment of his peers” has been construed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to mean a trial by and 
verdict of a jury. All the toiling masses of this country want 
is to live under the provisions of the Constitution of their Gov- 
ernment. This means that where their liberty is at stake 
they shall have the right of trial by jury, and when the men 


|} are cited to appear before the judge to show cause why they 


shall not be fined and imprisoned they simply want to have 
the right then and there, in the inception of that trial or hear- 
ing, to demand a trial by a jury of their country. If the relator 
in the bill has a case, a jury will find the men guilty; if it is 
a trumped-up case for the purpose of humiliating men, and can 
be so shown by the evidence, then the jury will find them not 
guilty, and the man who is afraid to submit his case, whether 
he be plaintiff or defendant, to a jury for trial is himself a 
man who should never go into court. 

I am referring in this address to “indirect contempt” pro- 
ceedings and not to “direct contempt” proceedings, as in the 
first instance, the contempt, if committed at all, is without the 
presence or knowledge of the judge, away from the courthouse, 
and in the country. In the latter case, the direct contempt 
is committed in the immediate presence of the court, and I can 
see wherein a judge ott'ght not to be hampered with reference 
to the management of his own court, his court-room attachés, 
and the conduct to be observed by the public as well as litigants 
in the immediate presence of the judge and while the court is 
in session; and as a rule it is the lawyers engaged in the trial 
of causes who violate the dignity of the court, and if the lawyers 
themselves would just one time be convicted by a judge for 
direct contempt and be punished, as punishment is so often 
administered to toiling men who are members of labor organiza- 





| tions, there would, indeed, be fewer applications made by them 


» as the complainant in the bill has, for usually the cor- | 


ie to the men named as defendants, on whom the re | 





for their clients to courts for injunctions to restrain toi 


ing 
lbs 


| men. 
id the order of the court, that all may understand it. It | 


We have, each one of us, taken an oath before God and the 
American people that we would uphold and sustain and defend 
i 
the Constitution of the United States, and I repeat that the 
Constitution provides as follows: 
No person shall be deprived of liberty, life, or property without du 
process of law and the judgment of his peers. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has held, in con- 
struing the meaning of the words “and judgment of his peers,” 
to mean a trial by and verdict of a jury, and I take it that 
every Member within the sound of my voice is just as anxious 
to observe that official oath as 1 am; and I submit to you in a 
spirit of fairness, to all people in the land, that there is no 
escape for us except to listen to the petition, the demands, and 
the prayers of the people who in part sent us here to legislate 
for the benefit of the people of this Republic. without reference 
to station, politics, religion, or position in life, that we must 
stand for the right of trial by jury in labor controversies in 
“indirect contempt ” cases, and to this extent I trust the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House will very soon report the bill, 
which I understand is under consideration and is looked upon 
with favor, authorizing and directing the trial by jury in indi- 
rect contempt cases. When this has been done, the bill passes 
the Senate and receives the signature of the President, or be- 
comes the law without his signature, as the case may be, you 
are going to find that the spread of socialism in this country 


' 
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be check 


Tr iove 


d:; that the toiling man of this Republic will have 
ate for his Government; will honor his public servants 
1d repose continued confidence in them, 

\ bill of this character is in the interest of humanity, in the 
interest of justice, and gives hope, encouragement, and ambi- 
tion to the toilers of the land. It will say to organized labor 
throughout this country that this American Congress is in favor 
of a fair deal, is opposed to oppression, believes in the en- 
couragement of men, believes in protecting men when they are 
right, and causes them to realize that so long as they are peace- 
ful, law-abiding, liberty-loving, and respect the rights of others 
they have a Federal statute that is constructed upon the prin- 
ciple of fairness, justice, and equality, and one which is calcu- 
lated to place men upon an equality before the law, a statute so 
long wanted in this Government, in order that the powerful 
shall not crush to death and destroy the weak, in order that 
Federal judges, where they are inclined to do so, shall not arro- 
gate to themselves; that while they have life positions or posi- 
tions to be held by them during good behavior, they shall not 
be too quickly moved by the interested demands made upon 
their official time by those who would desire to dictate and to 
rule with an iron hand the destiny of those who are helpless. 
And let me say to you, to the Democratic majority of this House, 
in the friendliest possible spirit, yet with a sincere desire to live 
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up to the Democratic creed, abide by and carry out the Demo- | 


cratic platform pledges, that we are bound to enact a Federal 
statute of this character; and when you carry out that promise 
and the rank and file of the people realize that your great party 
will practice what it preaches, that great Jeffersonian principle 
of “equal rights to all and special privileges to none,” by 
seeing to it here in Washington, in this Congress, that the rich 
and powerful in this Government shall not destroy or oppress 
the poor and the weak, but that every man shall have his rights 
and “day in court,” and that the struggling men of this Re- 
publie shall thereby be given hope, protection, and guaranteed 
their civil rights under the Constitution, then, I say to you 
now, that you will have achieved an accomplishment in the in- 
terest of humanity which will redound to the benefit of your 
great party and the eternal glory of our free institutions of this 
land. 

I love my Government and its people, and I want to see every 


man prosper. I want to see the toiling man have renewed hope 
in Jife. I want him to remember that there is a God in Israel. 
I want him to appreciate that the Democratic Party stands 


for equal rights of the people before the law. I want him to 
know that so long as he struggles onward and upward, is law- 
abiding, and struggles to maintain and sustain the institutions 
of this Republic, the Democratic Party of the land will stand by 
him and lend him an encouraging, lifting hand. 

I realize the necessity of corporations in the land. I realize 
the necessity of organized capital to float important and great 


propositions. I do not want to cripple them; I never have and 
never shall. I want to see them protected, encouraged, and 
prosperous; but before the God who created us all, I never 


have stood and never shall stand for one man or set of men, 
whether they be organized or unorganized, whether they be 
powerful or not, domineering over another man or set of men. 
This is repulsive to my nature and foreign to my very existence. 
Let us do what we believe to be right before the country which 
is looking upon us with exacting scrutiny. Let us so legislate 
as to lend hope and happiness throughout the country. Let us 
so legislate that the rank and file of the people will love their 
Government and realize that it is not lost to them, and that 
there are men here who believe in justice—a square and fair 
deal. 

The Democratic Party is not responsible for the deploral ‘e liv- 
ing conditions which the people of this country are confronte.! with 
and are living under, The people themselves are responsible, 
and as long as they continue voting for the party of trusts and 
special interests their condition will continue to grow from 
bad to worse. 

We have witnessed recently an awful spectacie throughout 
the United States, and something no man ever contemplated. 
Even in the memorable cdnpaign between Lincoln and Douglas, 
which involved stupendous propositions, nothing occurred then, 
before that time or since, that equals the spectacle recently 
vividly exhibited, to the eternal discredit of this Republic, of 
one man who las been President of the United States twice, 
wants a “third term,” and another man, who is President of 
the United States now, going about over the country saying to 
the people, their people, of each other that the other is officially 
corrupt. God knows whether they are telling the truth on 
each other or not, but if so, it would have been better for the 


| equalize conditions as near as may be. 














moral integrity of the Republic at home and abroad that {he 
things said by these two great men should never have been saiq 
about each other. 

Nothing in the civilized world has ever happened, so far as 
my knowledge of history has gone, to equal that which j)oe 
people of the United States have witnessed between ex-Presj. 
dent Roosevelt and President Taft during the last 60 days. 
Think about it, my countrymen. If these men are telling the 
truth on each other, and we must give credence to what t! 
say, where is the country drifting to; and whenever in the 
history of the Republic have men so lost their heads as to ) 
the country know the terrible things which have been going on? 
Is it any wonder that the Republican Party is divided in Wash. 
ington and throughout the land? Is it any wonder that the 
people in 1910 overthrew as far as they could the politica) aq 
ministration of the land? Is it any wonder that times haye 
grown hard, that money has become scarce, that living | 
tions have become desperate, that prices have been going 
fixed by the trusts that each of these men are accusing the 
other of fostering? Never in the history of the civilized world 
has such a picture been drawn before the minds of a Christ 
liberty-loving, God-fearing people; and it seems the end is 
yet. 

Let me say to the Democrats a 
cautious and careful. 


LOU 


gain, do, I pray you, let us 
Do, I pray you, let us legislate to 
Let us legislate i 
interest of a long suffering, humiliated Republic. Let us 4 
that which is for the best interest of this Government an 
institutions. Let us say to the people that the memory 
Thomas Jefferson still lives, and is shining with luster thr 
out the land. Let us say to the people that if there is ey 
time in the history of this Republic when there should lx 
change in political conditions, when Thomas Jefferson's 
the Democratic creed—“ Equal rights to all and speci: 
leges to none,” should be observed, it is now. And if we d 
my word for it, the people in grateful acknowledgme: 
which we have tried to do—legislate in the interest otf 
ple—will show their gratitude, and they will say by th: 
in the coming election, We will not stand for corrupti 
tics. Our country is good. Our country’s history is n 
portant to us than the principal or political ambitio: 
man, and we will give to men who are at the head of 
political, fiscal affairs such a spanking as will cause the 
tions of the future to ever be mindful of the fact that | 
tended that the people guided by Him should rule; t! 
still lives and in His image the rank and file of the A: 
people, in their effort to emulate His example, they \ 
least sacrifice personal ambition for the general good of : 
And when this sentiment prevails in this country, w! 
sentiment prevails throughout and in this Government, 
minds and hearts of all patriotic men this Government 
saved. The “ money changers” will be driven out of 
itol, the “ money changers” will be driven out of this ‘ 
ment, justice and equal rights before the law, in view ol 
Constitution, shall be guaranteed to every man, woma 
child in the land, and I do pray Ged that from the i! 
recesses of the hearts of the membership of this Ho 
emanate that sentiment of the greatest good to the ¢! 
numbers, and that the same shall be exemplified by the legis 
tion contemplated. 

Let it be said of me—and let it be said of us al! 
shall have passed out of this Chamber forever, where our « 
trymen have paid us such distinguished honor by electing | 
and sending us here, that we kept the faith; that \ 
been put in the scales and weighed and have not been found 
wanting. Let the best impulses of our nature contro! our a 
tion in bringing, if we can, the strong and the weak, | I 
and the poor into closer bonds of brotherhood, to the ext 
that they each shall recognize and appreciate the other's rights: 
and when we shall have done here those things which are hones! 
in the sight of God and man and return to our beloved peo)" 
they will say, Well done, thou good and faithful public ser t 
We welcome you home; we love you for the good thinzs } 
tried to do; we honor you for the good things you accom))!!s! 
And when this shall take place mortal man can eX} 
more on earth, and when this shall take place on eart) 
in this Congress, when we pass over the River of Time | 
we will be entitled to sit before the judgment bar of Go 2! 
make answer that we tried to do our best in the interest “ 
humanity, justice, and our country. Man could have no sreate 
reward; his people can have no greater comfort when he - 
gone; and he will leave a memory behind him which all mee 
will revere as long as civilization shall exist and history 
endure. 


be 


here 














_ Pension Legislation. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARTIN A. MORRISON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, July 31, 1912. 
Mr. MORRISON said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I am taking the benefit of the liberal rules 
of the House governing general debate for the purpose of sub- 


gz to the House a statement in relation to pension legis- 
I! is not my purpose to present an argument in favor of higher 


peusion rates. That question has been thoroughly discussed 
the public mind is made up. The people at large believe in 
ber pension laws. It is not necessary for one to justify 
euch increases as have been made. It is incumbent upon Mem- | 
bers of the House to explain to their constituents why the | 
increases that have been granted are substantially less than had | 
be promised in platform pledges and in campaign speeches. 
| shall give a statement of my own promises and the way in 
v [ attempted to carry them into execution. I do not 
present this record as being peculiar. Indeed, it is but one of 
D which run in practically parallel lines. If any good has 
bee ‘complished and any credit is due, the credit should go to 
the entire number of those who used all endeavor to make good 
t] dges they had given to the people of their respective dis- | 
tricts. It required the combined efforts of many such to accom- | 


plish the partial suecess that has been attained. 

On January 4, 1910, I introduced a dollar-a-day pension bill. 
s prepared by the soldiers of Howard County, Ind. They 
riven to the subject much investigation and study. 
pealed to me then, and still does, as being the best solu- 
tion of the pension question that has yet been proposed. The 
I rd County bill was not reported out by the House Com- 
! on Invalid Pensions, nor was any other of the dollar-a- 
hills that were pending before it. 
I committee did report out the Sulloway bill, based exclu- 

upon age. It passed the House by much more than a 

t ‘is majority. and I cast my vote for it. 

rhe Sulloway bill failed to pass the Senate. Why it failed 
and by whose fault is a question as to which men do not agree. 
As to it I express no opinion. [t failed to pass, and the bill 
died with the Sixty-first, Congress on March 4, 1911. That is 
the only faet that is important, and it left the pension question 
al one to be dealt with by the present Congress. 
On June 14, 1910, in an address in this House, I took 
on to express my views on the pension question. 
thi I said: 
I diate retrenchment in our national expenditures is demanded 
the standpoint of sound financial policy and practical good sense. 
mes a sacred duty in the light of the present and pressing needs 
men who fought the battles of the Republic. Most of the old 

have reached the age when they can no longer earn a living 
1ual labor Many of them are broken in health even to the con- 
tion of helplessness. I speak advisedly and to our shame when I say 
at thousands of the men who followed the flag into the very jaws 
of death to preserve the Nation’s life are now being ill housed, ill 
clad id ill nourished. There are less than one-half a million soldiers 
pension roll. They are dying at the rate of almost a thousand 
a week. In 10 years from to-day a very large proportion of these men 
have entered each into his “low green tent whose curtain never 
ird swings.” It is said that “he gives doubly who gives quickly.” 
s case what we grant quickly is granted for a few days or weeks, 
ibly for a few years. What we do not grant quickly we with- 
Torever. The pension question is of paramount importance now 
and will be for just a few years. 
W melt away before the last 


ocea- 
«i 


lt 


of 
I 


great enemy of mankind. 
it we did not vote more. I am in favor of passing the pension 
‘riation bill first, and then using the argument of 


ny ty to reduce extravagant expenses in other directions. 


li 1910, when the Democratic convention in the ninth dis- 
of Indiana met, it expressly indorsed the pension bill which 
introduced, but did not undertake to bind its nominee to 
The 


trict 
I had 
if 
dex 


s 


against other bills containing similar provisions. 
‘ration of the convention on that subject was as follows: 


immediate importance. 


Their | 


All too soon the ranks of the veterans 
7 Our one 
then will be not that we voted too much money for pensions 


financial 
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Among other | 


SUED — 


’ question of the enactment of a new general pension law is of 
ite import The death rate among the surviving soldiers 
Civil War is so great that, so far as many of them are concerned, 


25 


12 

After the adoption of its platform the convention nominated 
the present Representative of the district for a second term. 
In his speech of acceptance he declared his hearty approval of 
the platform adopted by the convention, including the declara 
tion for a pension of a dollar a day for all veterans of the Civil 
War who had served 90 days or more and had been honorably 
discharged. In order to meet the contingency which he feared 
might arise and which did arise during the present session of 
Congress, he made the further declaration that in the event of 
the failure of Congress to enact the dollar-a-day law he would 


a 


“give his support to the most liberal pension bill that had a 
living chance to become a law.” - 
After the organization of the present Congress, on June 9, 
1911, I reintroduced the Howard County soldiers’ dollar-a-day 

bill. It became H. R. 11412 and is as follows: 
A bill granting pensions to certain persons on account of military and 
naval service rendered to the United States 
Be it enacted, etc., That any person who served {0 days or more in 


the military or naval service of the United States during the late Civil 


War, or 60 days in the War with Mexico, and who has been ho 





discharged therefrom, may be placed on the pension roll and shall 
entitled to receive a pension in the sum of $1 per day, the same to 
payable at the end of each successive period of three calendar mont! 

Sec. 2. That no person who elects to accept the benefit of th 
shall receive any pension under any other law for any portion of tl} 
period for which he shall receive a pension under this act Every 
pension granted under this act shall date from the day on which the 
same is granted: Provided, however, That any pension granted } 
under to a person not receiving a pension under any other law st} 
date from the time of the filing of his application for such p ! 
under this act 

Sec. 3. That any person to whom a pension has been granted und 
this act and who is suffering from disabilities growing out of his said 
military or naval service may cause two reputable physician who 
shall be regularly licensed as such and entitled to practi medi 
and surgery within the county in which such pet ner resid 
make a physical examination of the person of such pensioner and 
make report in writing to the Commissioner of Pensions setting 
all physical conditions, ailments, and symptoms discl i t 
such examination. Said report shall be submitted to the Com 
of Pensions, and he is hereby thorized to gran ich n 
additional pension in such sum he shall deem just ar ‘ 
all the facts and circumstances appearing to him from 1 rep 
of said practicing physici 3: Provided, however, T! the total | 
sion granted under this law to any one person shall in no it ¢ ! 
the sum of $50 per month, the whole thereof ible a 
provided for. 

Src. 4. That the services of local examining | ls, 
aminers, and other like agencies employed und xistin | 
shall not be required in the administration of the pr« ‘ 

Sec. 5. That this act shall not be construed ) to peal y 
other law now in foree in relation to pensions, t s I d t 
to be independent cf and in addition to the same. The pi 
this act hall not affect the rights of any pensioner bles a 
he shall file a written application for a pension under t provi 
of this act. 

Again, the House Committee on Invalid VPensio “l to 
report out for the consideration of the House any of ! 
a-day bills that had been introduced. 

At this session of Congress the chairman of the Hor « 
mittee-on Invalid Pensions has been the gentleman from © 
the Hon. Isaac R. SHERWoopD, who has the honorabie di 
tion of being, among the Members of Congress, the ranking « 
cer of all the ex-soldiers who served in the Union Army du 
the Civil War. He will also be long remembered and mucl: 
revered as the first Member of this Hlouse who declared for. | 
staked his political fortunes upon, the proposition of a dollar 
day pension for Civil War veterans. He and the members of t 
committee undertook to ascertain the sentiment of the count: 
as to the pfovisions that ought to be incorporated in a new 
general pension law. They reached the conclusion that the 
country at large favored a bill based on servi The entire 
committee, Republicans and Democrats, were of one mind, anid 


all joined in reporting to the House with a favorable recom 
mendation H. R. No. 1, introduced by Gen. Surrw 
commonly referred to as the Sherwood dollar-a-day 
On December 12, 1911, and while the Sherwood bill was 
under consideration in the House, the gentleman from Indiana, 
Hon. Finty H. Gray, of the sixth Indiana district, off 


OD, AI 





ere ad 


a substitute for the Sherwood bill a straight dollar-a-day pro 
vision, substantially in the language of that provision in the 
Howard County soldiers’ bill. I voted for this substitute, but 
it failed. This vote was taken in Committee of the Whole 
House and is not of record officially. The votes cast by Mr 
Gray and other Indiana Members, including myself, are re 


corded, unofficially, in the issue of the Indianapolis Star bea 
ing date of December 13, 1911, on page 2 and column 5 thereof 
Afterwards, and when the Sherwood bill was put on its final 
passage, I voted for it. This vote is officially recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of December 12, 1911, at page 248 






















































































th delay relief is to deny relief. We favor the enactment at once of The Sherwood bill as it passed the House was in the follow 
the d ae aes pension law introduced into the lower House of Con- | ing words: 
Son Ja f ° nm . 
D mate 4, 1910, by the Representative of the ninth Indiana An act granting a service pension to certain defined veterans of the 
, or the immediate enactment of such other bill containing like 7 


Civil War and the War with Mexico. 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person who served in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the late Civil War or the 


‘tons as the Committee on Invalid Pensions shall prefer to report 
. House for its action. We condemn said committee for its refusal 
‘ar to permit action by the House on any of said pension bills. 
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War with Mexico, and who has been honorably discharged therefrom, 
and all members of State organizations that are now pensionable under 
existing law shall, upon making proof of such facts according to such 
iles and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, 
placed on tl pension roll and be entitled to receive a pension, as 
For a service of 90 days or more in the Civil War or 60 days or 

e in the War with Mexico, and less than 6 months, $15 per month; 

a service of 6 months or more and less than 9 months, $20 pe 

I ith; fos a service of 9 months or more and less than 1 year, $25 
per month; for a service of 1 year or more, $30 per month: Provided, 
hat any such person who served in the War with Mexico shall be paid 


maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month. 
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, 2. That any person who served in the military or naval service 

of the United States during the Civil War and received an honorable 

irge and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now 

t for manual labor through causes not due to his own vicious hab- 

its, or who from disease or other causes incurred in line of duty result- 

ing in his disability is now unable to perform manual labor, shall be 

paid tl maximum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month, with- 
out regard to his length of service. 

Sec. 3. That no person shall receive a pension under any other law 

at the same time or for the same period he is receiving a pension under 

the provisions of this act 


sme. 4. That rank in the service shall not be considered in applica- 
tions filed hereunder. 

Sec. 5. That pensions under this act shall commence from the date 
. filing the application in the Bureau of Pensions after this act takes 
effect, 

Sec. 6. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered in pre- 
senting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions or securing any pension 


under this act. 

In the Senate the Sherwood bill was amended by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and inserting in lieu thereof the 
so-called “ Smoot substitute.” 

lion. BENJAMIN F. Suivery and Hon. Jonn W. Kern, United 
States Senators from the State of Indiana, both voted against 
the proposed substitution. They both favored the Sherwood 
bill as it passed the House, “ because it is the nearest approach 
to a dollar-adlay pension that is attainable, and because it set- 
tles once and for all the much-mooted pension question.” 

When the amended Sherwood bill was placed on its final pas- 
sage they both voted for it. Their arguments and votes are 
recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for March 29, 1912, and 
at page 4238 thereof and pages immediately preceding. 

The Sherwood bill as amended by the Smoot substitute and 
as it passed the Senate was as follows: 

An act granting a service pension to certain defined veterans of the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act granting pensions 
to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil 
War and the War with Mexico,” approved February 6, 1907, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ Secrion 1. That any person who served 90 days or more in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States during the late Civil War, 
who has been honorably discharged therefrom and who has reached the 
age of 62 years or over, shall, upon making proof of such facts, accord- 
ing to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
provide, be placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a 


pension as follows: In case such person has reached the age of 62 
vears and served 90 days, $13 per month; six months, $13.50 per 
month; one year, $14 per month; one and a half years, $14.50 per 


month; two years, $15 per month; two and a half years, $15.50 per 
month; three years or over, $16 per month. In case such person has 
reached the age of 66 years and served 90 days, $15 per month; six 


months, $15.50 per month; one year, $16 per month; one and a half 
years, $16.50 per month; two years, $17 per month; two and a halt | 
years, $17.50 per month; three years or over, $18 per month. In case 


such person has reached the age of 70 years and served 90 days, $18 
per month; six months, $19 per month; one year, $20 per month; one 
and a half years, $21 per month; two years, § per month; two and a 
half years, $23 per month; three years or over, $24 per month. In 














case such person has reached the age of 75 years and served 90 days, 
$21 per month; six months, $22.50 per month; one year, $24 per 
month; one and a half years, $25.50 per month; two years, $27 per 
month; two and a half years, $28.50 per month; three years or over, 
$30 per month. That any person who served in the military or naval 


ervice of the United States during the Civil War and received an hon- 
orable discharge, and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty 
and is now unfit for manual labor by reason thereof, or who from dis- 
ease or other causes incurred in line of duty resulting in his dis- 
bility is now unable to perform manual labor, shall be paid the maxi- 
mum pension under this act, to wit, $30 per month, without regard to 
length of service or age. 

“That any person who has served 60 days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States in the War with Mexico and has 
been honorably discharged therefrom, shall, upon making like proof of 
such service, be entitled to receive a pension of $30 per month. 

“All of the aforesaid pensions shall commence from the 
filing the applications in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage and 
approval of this act: Provided, That pensioners who are 62 years of 

or over, and who are now receiving pensions under existing laws, 





date of 








r whose claims are pending in the Bureau of Pensions, may, by ap- 
lication to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he may 
rescribe, receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein con- 


yrosecuting his claim and receiving a pension under any other general 
r special act: Provided, That no person shall receive a pension under 
any other law at the same time or for the same period that he is 
receiving a pension under the provisions of this act: Provided further, 


‘ 
I 

I : 

tained shall prevent any pensioner or person entitled to a pension from 
} 

‘ 


rhat no person who is now receiving or shall hereafter receive a 
greater pension, under any other general or special law, than he 


would be entitled to receive under the provisions herein shall be pen- 
sionable under this act. 

“Sec. 2. That rank in the service shall not be considered in ap- 
plications filed hereunder. 

“Sec. 3. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other person shall 
be entitled to rocdive any compensation for services rendered in 
presenting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions, or securing any pension, 

















under this act, except in applications for original pension by persor 





Sg 





who have not heretofore received a pension. 
‘Sec. 4. That the Commissioner of Pensions shall make, at the tin 


of submitting his next annual report, a separate report for each cou 


of each State, Territory, or District, containing a statement or 
which shall contain the names, lengths of service, menthly rat 
payment, and residences, of all pensioners of the United States: 
shall thereafter, as said annual reports are submitted, make se; 
reports similar in all respects, except that such subsequent rem 
shall contain only those added to the pension roll during the fis 
year for which each annual report is made. And that no person 
receive a pension under this act who is or shall be in receipt of 


income of $2,400 per year.” 


When the amended Sherwood bill returned to the Houss 
House refused to concur in the Senate amendments, and 
adjustment of all differences between the two Houses was re 
ferred to a joint committee of conference. For almost s 
weeks the House conferees insisted on the provisions of the 
Sherwood bill as it passed the House. In the meantime they 
carried on an immense correspondence for the purpose of ascer 
taining the sentiment of the country. The letters that reached 
them were practically all to one effect—they urged the House 
conferees to get every possible concession at an early day, |ut 
at an early day to accept what they could get and enact the 
Sherwood bill into law. Yielding to this well-defined pub 
sentiment, they obtained concessions that will be of real b« 
to many soldiers but that left the bill far from satisfac 
and joined in a report to the two Houses carrying such conces 
sions and recommending the enactment of the Sherwood })i!! 
into law with such amended provisions. Both Houses adojted 
the conference report, and the bill was sent to the President 
He approved the act without delay, and House bill No. 1, 
Sherwood bill, became the Sherwood pension law, bearin; 
name of Gen. SHEeRwoop, but carrying many provisions thai do 
not meet his approval or satisfy his sense of justice to 
veterans. 

The amended Sherwood bill as it became a law, May 11, 
is as follows: 


That any person who served 90 days or more in the military or 
service of the United States during the late Civil War, who ha 
honorably discharged therefrom, and who has reached the age G2 
years or over, shall, upon making proof of such facts, according t 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the interior may provi: 
placed upon the pension roll and be entitled to receive a pen 
follows: In case such person has reached the age of 62 years and : 1 
90 days, $13 per month; 6 months, $13.50 per month; 1 year, 
month; 14 years, $14.50 per month; 2 years, $15 per month; 2 
$15.50 per month; 3 years or over, $16 per month. In case su 
son has reached the age of 66 years and served 90 days, $15 per : 

6 months, $15.50 per month; 1 year, $16 per month; 14 years, S150 
per month; 2 years, $17 per month; 24 years, $18 per month; 3 

or over, $19 per month. In case such person has reached the 

70 years and served 90 days, $18 per month; 6 months, $19 per 


1 year, $20 per month; 14 years, $21.50 per month; 2 years, 
month; 24 years $24 per month; 3 years or over, $25 per mot 





ease such person has reached the age of 75 years and served {0 
$21 per month; 6 months, $22.50 per month; 1 year, $24 per 

14 years, $27 per month; 2 years or over, $30 per month. T 
person who served in the military or naval service of the United 8S 
during the Civil War and received an honorable discharge, and 
was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now unfit for : 
labor by reason thereof, or who from disease or other causes in 
line of duty resulting in his disability is now unable to perfor 
labor, shall be paid the maximum pension under this act, to w 
per month, without regard to length of service or age. { 

That any person who has served 60 days or more in the milita 


naval.service of the United States in the War with Mexico and |! ! 
honorably discharged therefrom, shall, upon making like proof i ( 
service, be entitled to receive a pension of $30 per month. | 
All of the aforesaid pensions shall commence from the date of 

of the applications in the Bureau of Pensions after the pass l ( 
approval of this act: Provided, ‘That pensioners who are 62 yea! , : 
or over, and who are now receiving pensions under existing | ; 

whose claims are pending in the Bureau of Pensions, may, ! ! 
eation to the Commissioner of Pensions, in such form as he m 

scribe, receive the benefits of this act; and nothing herein cout I I 


shall prevent any pensioner or person entitled to a pension from 
cuting his claim and receiving a pension under any other gene 


special act: Provided, That no person shall receive a pension un [ 
other law at the same time or for the same period that he is : t 
a pension under the provisions of this act: Provided further, 1 no 


person who is now receiving or shall hereafter receive a greater | 
under any other general or special law, than he would be enti 
receive under the provisions herein shall be pensionable under this . i] 

Sec. 2. That rank in the service shall not be considered in a 
tions filed hereunder. 

Sec. 3. That no pension attorney, claim agent, or other perso! 
be entitled to receive any compensation for services rendered 
senting any claim to the Bureau cf Pensions, or securing any | ) 
under this act, except in applications for original pension by per: 
have not heretofore received a pension. 

Sec. 4. That the benefits of this act shall include any pers 
served during the late Civil War, or !n the War with Mexico, a1 
is now or may hereafter become entitled to pension under the 4 a 0! 
June 27, 1890, February 15, 1895, and the joint resolutions of | ' 


1902, and June 28, 1906, or the acts of January 29, 1887, Ma: t 
1891, and February 17, 1897. . DI 
Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Pensions, "* a 
each application for pension under this act is adjudicated, to caus’ © f: 
be kept a record showing the name and length of service of each | ; ad 
ant, the monthly rate of payment granted to or received by him. 4 al 
the county and State of his residence ; and shall at the end of the ne A 
year 1914 tabulate the record so obtained by States and counties. | “ hy 
shall furnish certified copies thereof upon demand and the payme a 
such fee therefor as is provided by law for certified copies of r 









in the executive departments. 





















































































On the adoption of the report of the committee of conference, 
I yoted to sustain the committee and send the bill to the Presi- 
dent. This vote is of record in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
May 10, 1912, and at page 6545 thereof. 

| have made this orderly statement of the history of the new 
pension law, not te challenge the motives of anyone, but to 
the facts in a convenient form. 


rT 


\Vhen the convention that nominated me in 1910 declared 
for the dollar-a-day bill, it voiced the sentiment of a large ma- 
j y of the people of the district which I have the honor to 
represent. When I cast my vote for the dollar-a-day proposi- 
t I truly represented the ninth district of Indiana and gave 
expression to the judgment and wish of a large majority of all 
t! ple of the district. After diligent inquiry, I am con- 
vi | that I was executing the popular will of the district 
w! [ voted to concur in the final report of the committee of 
conference and send the bill to the President for his approval. 

Refore many weeks the Democratic convention of the ninth 
Indinna district will again convene. Its delegates will come from 
every community in the eight counties that comprise the dis- 
trict, bringing first-hand information as to the present will of 
the people. They will probably make a declaration on the pen- 
sion question, and it is needless to say that I shall be greatly 
plersed if the convention shall approve my record in that 
reg rad 


[ shall not enter the field of prophecy, nor undertake to fore- 
the action and attitude of the convention. I shall not, how- 
ver, be surprised if it shall reaffirm the declaration contained 
in the platform of 1910. Nor shall I be surprised if, in view 
the aetion of a Democratic House of Representatives and 
of the two Democratic United States Senators from Indiana, 
the convention shall so far modify its former platform as to 
declare for the immediate enactment of the Sherwood bill as it 
originally passed the House. I earnestly hope that it will de- 
clare for one or the other of these two propositions, and that it 
may soon be enacted into law. 

It would be the final solution of the pension question, so far as 
concerns a vast majority of the surviving Union veterans of the 
Civil War, and would take that issue out of politics forever. 


OT 


The Exeise Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. CALDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 30, 1912. 

‘The House having under consideration a Senate amendment to the 
exe | repealing the act authorizing reciprocity with Canada— 

Mr. CALDER said: 

Mr. Speaker: In a speech to the people of my district nearly 
two years ago I made a statement of my attitude toward a 
numb r of public questions, some of which were then pending in 
Congress and others of which were soon to come before this 
body for action. 
Congress to render an account of his stewardship to his con- 
Stituents 


its, and no time can be more appropriate than that which 


ypyes A 
have | 
pe ol le and their Government in many ways. 

briefly I wish to review some of these measures and the 


_— in which I took and the votes which I cast concerning 
Leni. 


e] 


TARIFF. ° 

; Tv ted at this session of Congress for a material reduction 
‘n the duty on wool and woolen goods, based upon an exhaustive | 
report by the Tariff Board. The majority in the House, how- 


fet, passed a woolen bi!l providing for a duty much lower than 
that sUfied by the Tariff Board’s report, and also passed 
‘ther tariff bills which, if enacted into law, would have had 
we effect of completely destroying a number of industries in 


Ais { 


rf untry. For those ill-considered bills I did not vote. 
f fivor a permanent nonpartisan tariff commission, composed 
OL eX 


erts, who shall report to Congress whenever called upon 


= (do so, and furnish it with information as to the cost of 
Produ ig or manufacturing all articles in the United States 
rma reign countries. A tariff based upon such reports should 
oa sonal la the difference in the cost of production at home 
hae ee ac and make allowance for a reasonable profit to the 
both } ‘n producer and manufacturer. Such tariff is demanded 


'y employer and employee for their mutual prosperity. 


I believe it is the duty of a Representative in | 


ly marks the approaching end of a session at which | 
1 considered numerous important bills affecting the | 
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The present House has refused to establish such a nonpartisan 
commission. 

I voted in this Congress and the last for Canadian reciprocity. 
I believe in the principle which that bill represented, and I am 
in favor of reciprocity with foreign countries where it can 
cheapen to the American consumer necessities of life without 
undermining our own industries. Particularly do I favor reci- 
procity which will enable us to bring here articles which we 
‘an neither produce nor manufacture in exchange for the oppor- 
tunity of selling abroad American articles which our foreign 
neighbors can neither produce nor manufacture. Judicious 
tariff adjustment by reciprocity and careful consideration of 
commercial conditions is wise, and may be found helpful, but 


promises of low prices through reckless tariff 


reduction are 
dangerous and may prove disastrous. 
LABOR, 
I have advocated labor legislation which shall be fair both 
to employer and employee. I voted at this session for a uni- 


versal eight-hour law, which shall apply to all Government 
contracts. The bill has been enacted. I[ favor a workingmen’s 
compensation bill, with a more progressive provision for the 
liability of the employer. I am opposed to child labor. I be 
lieve that labor of women should be carefully regulated and 
restricted. I believe in rigid inspection of all railroad appa- 
ratus and favor the use of improved safety appliances, 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 

I voted in this,Congress for the Children’s Bureau bill, and 
I favor all sound progressive legislation which has for its pur- 
pose the safeguarding and improving of the health and well- 
being of our people. I favor a bureau of public health. I 
believe it to be the duty of this Government to look after its 
citizens as carefully as it does after its revenues, its finances, 
and its whole administrative machinery. 

OF LIVING. 

I believe that progress may be made toward a solution 
this problem—perhaps the greatest which now confronts us 
through a thorough and world-wide investigation of economic, 
industrial, and home conditions. To this end I favor the crea- 
tion of a commission by this country and an invitation to other 
nations to establish like commissions and join with us in an 
effort to gather facts bearing upon living here and 
abroad, with a view -to the discovery of a remedy for burden- 
some conditions. 


cost 


of 


costs 


RAILROADS. 

I favor a physicai valuation by the Government of the rail- 
roads of this country, including their terminals. The committee 
of which I am a member has reported such a bill. I believe 
such a valuation to be imperative in ascertaining what 
the railroads may fairly charge. Those rates should be 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission as to yield a 
reasonable return on the value of each road, and no more. 

PARCEL 

I favor the establishment of a parcel-post 
system should not be operated by the Government for purposes 
of revenue, but as a service to the people, and its rates should 
be made as low as possible without loss to the Government. 

PANAMA CANAL. 


American 


rites 


so 


POST. 


system. Such a 


I favor free tolls for merchant 


ships using 


| Panama Canal when engaged in American trade I was one 
of 4 members of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, representing the minority against a majority of 17, 
who voted for this provision in committee. I spoke for it on 
the floor of the House when it was inserted in the bill. This 
bill will probably become a law before a‘journment of the 
present session. 
This I regard as the most important immediate "\ 

can be taken toward restoring our merchant marine to its 


former supremacy. 
NAVY 

I believe in a strong American Navy. I have always voted for 
the construction of two battleships each year and sha 
to do so. This is the most moderate program 
national safety. It is false economy to reduce it and L firmly 
believe would in the end prove folly and extravagance. I be 
lieve in Government-built ships whenever it is possible to obt: 
them at a fair cost, as compared with private-built ships. 

DIRECT 


onutil 
With 


conus:stent 


ELECTION OF 
I voted for the constitutional amendment providing for direct 


election of United States Senators by vote of the people. T! 


SENATORS. 


nis 

amendment was passed at the present session and is now ready 
for submission to the several States. 

CAMPAIGN 

I voted for the bill which provides for the publicity of cam- 

paign contributions and expenses, both at primaries avd general 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 
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elections, in the cases of all candidates for Senator and Members 


of Congr 
WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT. 

I believe in a settled policy for river and harbor improve- 
ments. Comprehensive legislation of this character will do 
much for the development of American commerce. I believe 
in liberal expenditures for such improvements, with careful 


sufeguards against waste and extravagance. 
progressive system of improvements will cure many evils now 
charged against our present method of legislation. 
ABROGATION OF THE RUSSIAN TREATY. 
I introduced on the opening day the first concurrent resolu- 
tion in the present Congress, calling for the abrogation of our 


treaty with Russia relative to American citizens sojourning in 
that country. This was the basis for legislation subsequently 
enacted. 
TITANIC DISASTLR. 
I introduced at this session the first concurrent resolution 


calling for a 
for the purp of establishing a uniform system of steamship 
inspection and regulation, so as to prevent, if possible, another 
disaster such as that which befell the Titanic. Action by Con- 
gress to this end was based upon that resolution, 

NAVY-YARD WORK. 


Se 


In cooperation with my associates from Brooklyn in the 
Ilouse of Representatives, I assisted in securing a provision in | 


the naval appropriation bill for the constructien of a collier at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. This will mean $1,500,000 to the 
workmen and mechanics employed at that yard. 
POST-OFFICED MATTERS. 
T advoeated on the floor of the House and voted for an amend- 
ment to the post-office bill providing for an eight-hour workday 


for all postal employees, and also a provision in the same bill 
forbidding their employment on Sundays. 
CONCLUSION, 

There are many public questions upon which I have not 
touched. The trust question, for instance, is one. It is a tre- 
mendous issue, which can only be wisely met after careful 
study and investigation. I do not believe that the Sherman 


antitrust law fully meets the presert situation, yet I say frankly 
that I am not now prepared to make a suggestion for its 
strengthening and improvement. Upon this and several other 
matters my views are not fully matured. I have no panacea 
for the trusts or for some other problems that confront us. 
simply hope and believe that by thoughtful study the Mem- 
bers of Congress may in the near future be able to agree upon 
au program of legislation which will benefit our people, and I am 
carefully studying every plan presented in or out of Congress. 

I desire that the people of my district shall come to me at all 
times for information as to where I stand on public matters, 
for they have a right to know. I shall be glad to answer them 
fully and frankly whenever they ask me. 


Eicht-Hour Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


BOS. As WW. 


OF 
In rue House or Representatives, 


LAFFERTY, 


OREGON, 


Wednesday, July 81, 1912. 
Mr. LAFFERTY said: 


Mr. SPEAK On July 25, 1912, the Progressive Party of 
Oregon met in convention at Portland and adopted a platform. 
While I am a Republican, I heartily agree with that platform, 
and I desire to include as a part of my remarks a portion of a 
press report, which includes the platform referred to. The 


press report contains the following statements: 
Harry Yanckwich introduced a resolution which provided for 
the naming of a complete ticket, frem constable in each county 


to United States Senator. The resolution read as follows: 

Whe the major political parties of the Nation have such heterogeneous 
and antagonistic ferces in their composition and control that the one 
element therein is constantly neutralizing the effect of the other and 


thereby stopping the wheels of progress; and 
COMPROMISES ARE HIT. 

Whereas it been demonstrated that whenever the people have a 
particular point considerations have been given and concessions made 
the hostile force in order to win at the following election: Be it 
therefore 
Resotved, First, that the demand of the hour for the people of Oregon 

and the Nation is a distinct political party, nrogressive in character, 


has 





A scientific and | 


conference of the maritime nations of the world | 


I | 
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| progressive {n personnel and control, and progressive in candidates, an 

not an adjunct te either the Republican or Democratic Party; secona 
that it is the sense of this convention that only those candidates },2 
supported for any office in the gift of the people who subscribe to the 
principles of the Progressive Party and who agree to support its candi- 
dates, and to that end an entire ticket of the party be placed in the tie|q 
throughout the State. 

No sooner had the resolution been read by Secretary Lep; 
than Dr. H. W. Coe was on his feet making a plea to the co; 
vention to down the resolution. “ Let us be fair,” he shouted 
“ Let us stand by our basic principle of a square deal. Le 
be fair to those who have been honestly nominated on the 
tepublican ticket by the voters of this State. The process of 
building up a new party such as this is slow, usually, and we 
can not be hampered by making enemies at the start. Let us 
concentrate our efforts in electing a President and then with 
that as a foundation let us proceed to carry the other tickets 
to victory.” 

The hall was dotted with other aspiring speakers almost he- 
fore Dr. Coe had taken his seat, each calling for the recogni- 
tion of the chairman. One speaker in the rear of the house 
started to make a heated talk on the evil of the chairman 
allowing the consideration of the resolution and was hooted 
until he took his seat. 

J. Frank Burke then secured the floor and delivered an 
dress in favor of the resolution. “The reason for this 1 
party,’ he shouted, “is not because Theodore Rooseveli 
robbed at the Chicago convention, but it is because he represents 
| the principles which we all believe in, while President Taft and 
the others believe in the principles which we dislike. If 1) 
were a party founded on the alleged theft of the Republican 
presidential candidacy we would go no further than the No- 
vember election, because we would be snowed under so deep 
that we could never get out. But that is not the idea. We 
are fighting for principles. This is to be a new party repre- 
senting these ideals, and if it is to live we must have a ful! set 
of candidates in the State and in the counties to represent our 
principles. I implore you to adopt these resolutions and plac 
the new progressive ticket in the field on a firm basis and not 
as a ticket based on the election of Mr. Roosevelt merely because 
he was not nominated in Chicago.” 


A 


us 
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RESOLUTIONS VOTED DOWN. 
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Harry Yanckwich secured the floor and pleaded for the ad 
tion of the resolutions. He declared that the progressive cau 
necessitates a full ticket. 

No sooner had he finished than there was another wi 
claim for the floor on the part of aspiring orators. On 
managed to get the eye of the chairman and amidst the ge! 
| shouting moved for the adoption of the resolutions. Ther 
|an uproar of voices, some shouting “good,” others shout 
“question,” and others shouting equally loudly “no.” Chair- 
man Rodgers finally gave the floor to Bruce Dennis, 
climbed to the speaker’s stand and pleaded for the down 
the resolutions. 


se 


1 
i 


ac- 
in 


“1 
ai 


Again there was an uproar as Mr. Dennis took his seat. At 
this junction Chairman Rodgers rushed to the front and saved 
the day. Some one in the back of the house moved to pla e 
resolutions on the table. There was wild applause on the part 


of some and resentment from others. 

The motion was presented for vote, and a rising vote taken. 
Those opposed to the motion were defeated. 

All the delegates to the Chicago convention and the fu 
of resolutions and the party platform were ratified by the co- 
vention by acclamation. 


ORATORY FLOWS FREELY. 


The rest of the evening’s program was given over to 0! 
F. W. Mulkey, ex-United States Senator, took up the ques' 
of the recall of judicial decisions and the necessity of a 
which will take up the fight for the common people. “ I! 
country is to be a good place for any of us, it must be 
place for all of us,” he said. “We must have a nationa! 
which will do something to solve in behalf of the peo} 
great economic problems of the day.” 

Bruce Dennis said: ““ We are here to-night to resent the : 
of the steam roller at Chicago. There would be no gat 
of this kind if a crime had not been committed. 

“Why are you standing for the man we want to-d 
President? Do you expect a Federal job like Thomas Mc‘ 
You are for him because you believe he is a man, a 100 
man. It is immaterial to me whether McCusker is appol! 

Federal job in Oregon or not. But no man has a ris 
accept the franchise of the people of Oregon and be electe 
delegate and then to go back to the national convention 
trade off the people of Oregon for those prizes. 

“This is not hearsay. It is fact. Ralph Williams, the st’ 
roller committeeman from Oregon, told me in Phil Metse! 
hotel that he could be elected national committeeman wit 
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of McCusker, and he could get him. I asked how he would 
m. He said, ‘Never mind, McCusker wants a job.” I am 
ying McC usker was promised a job, but I know he voted 
Villiams.” 
PROMISES WERE ALLEGED. 
is said Williams promised Daniel Boyd and A. V. Swift 
' is in the land office at The Dalles and as surveyor gen- 
( respectively, if they would vote for bim, which they re- 
He said Dr. Coe and C. W. Ackerson have been 
‘esented. 
Henry W. Coe said: “ There are millions of people in the 
who believe in Theodore Roosevelt and who will fight 
r him.” The national convention at Chicago was scored, the 
d y referring to the members of the national committee as 
He said further: 


to do. 


( y 


14) eves. 


gray wolves of bad business had sent into the convention the 
ves of bad politics, and they had said, “ We are centering to 
control of this country, to issue watered stock on which the 


st pay a percentage and which is issued as fast as the print- 
ses can turn it out. 


h a vote of thanks 
board of educ&tion, 
7 platform 


to the chairman and another to the 
the convention adjourned. 


was drafted by a committee consisting of 


Ge Joseph, Multnomah, chairman; W. K. Newell, Wash- 
ing W. D. East, Marion; M. Telford, Clackamas: L. W. 
We Douglas; John Robson, Linn; D. J. Cooper, Wasco; 


r. J. Cherrington, Polk; and S. W. Phillips, Josephine. It 


THE PLATFORM. 


Whereas the persons in control of the national convention recently 
t Chicago prevented by fraudulent methods the fair expres- 
the people of the United States as their choice of a nominee 
» great office of President of the United States: and 

Whereas we believe that the perpetuation of our Republic rests upon 

{ ree and fair exercise of the elective franchise; and 


POPULAR WILL DEFEATED. 


Whereas we believe that the fraud committed against the people at the 
! convention was a direct blow at popular government and 
as to the system now ae in the State of Oregon, and 
is an attempt to control the political organization of the Nation 
» interest of the few and to the detriment of the many, and that 
y ison of such fraud the actien taken by such convention has 
ed no obligation on behalf of the voters to support the nominees 

f; and 
‘as we deem it just to our people that the fraud of such conven- 
e annulled, and that they be given an opportunity of selecting 
nee for the office of President of the United States, and, 
that we make known our political principles: Now, there- 

re, be it 


ed follows: That we hereby repudiate the acts 
convention held at Chicago on the 18th day of cae. 
at the proper procedure be taken in the State of Oregon to allow 
ens thereof to choose a nominee for the office of President of 
ted States, to be elected at the follewing November election; 
and this purpose that this mass meeting elect five delegates and 
fiv ernate delegates to attend the national convention to be held 
Chicago on the 5th day of August, 1912, and also nominate for 
ection five persons, each qualified for the office of presidential elector, 
l candidates for such office at the next election thereof. 


igo 
SSLY 


as 


of the 
1912. 


come 


ROOSEVELT IS WANTED 


to the national convention to be elected by 

and they are hereby, pledged to use every 

the nomination of Hon. Theodore 

lent of the United States; 

he On exon system of elections 

the ferendum, and the 
nd legislation ; 

» President and Vice President of the United States be nomi- 

1 elected by direct vote of the people; 

t ull will e rh official dishonesty 

1 governmental administration, 

Nation of any but 


That the delegates 
: ‘eting be, 


this 
honorable 
Roosevelt for the 


and 
recall, 


legislation, including the 
be adopted in national elec- 





he rec which heretofore has 

making impractical the exer 

governmental functions, and will make 

practicable but desirable for the Nation to own and operate 

ties of certain public-service corporations to which the people 

an unjust tax, and the iniquities of which corporations can 
‘ssfully corrected or prohibited ; 

atural resources which produce public necessities should 

served as to prevent individual exploitation thereof to the great 

ae and that to this end, where practical, the Govern- 

ertake the development of such natural resources, and es- 

) we recommend the experiment by the Government of develop- 

st coal fields of Alaska that the public may be furnished coal 

st cost and without tribute to any individual or private cor- 

; the Government should establish a universal parcel post, 

savings bank system, 


extend 
and own and operate express and tele- 


PROTEC 
should be laid 
» and sold at a 
id any tariff on 


TIVE TARIFF WANTED. 
on any article 


tariff 
hor reasonable profit 


which can be 

in competition with 

such should be forthwith removed, but 

; ‘ustries should be destroyed by removal of the tariff, 

it, if any is necessary to permit the existence of our fac 

ld be regulated so as to prevent our manufacturers from 

more than a reasonable profit from sale of their wares, thus 

ces ¢ all the benefits of our industries and preventing the exaction 
“het nt prices for tariff-protected articles 

s vomen should have the same right as men to exercise the right 

y t all elections : 


> powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission be enlarged; 


manu- 
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That a permarent tariff commission be created, with 1 r to investi 
gate and regulate the tariff: 

That by and through the trusts the predatory rich have debauched 
our national elections and have alienated and estranged the love and 
respect of the people for the institutions of r Government, and we 
recommend Federal regulation of al! ‘porations, whereby the trusts 
shall be compelled to deal justly with t e people ; 

_ That we reeognize the lesty and integrity of Theod Roosevelt 
in his political vareer, and that w lo} his example | 

honesty as exemplified by bim as one of the iin is ; ‘e the 
people. 

The enumeration of the foreging principles ill not be considered as 
excluding any others for the public welfare 

Mr. Speaker, I also desire to include as a part of m) irks 
the following correspondence with Mr. Rox velt 

Houses ovr Ri 
Washi e , ? 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. ROOSEVE! am for you and desire to te in every 
way possible to your election. , 

The right plat rm at Chicago August 5 and a | fight for the fol- 
lowing 90 days will do the work 

Let the platform be short but complet: Straddling declarat re 
to the people as a red rag in a bull’s face. Therein lies the we of 
the Wilson platform. 

Ignore Taft. Make the issue direct with Wilson from the sounding 
of the gong. 

Put this query prominently to the people: What reason have \ to 
believe that another Democratic Congress would be any more prog: 
sive than the present one, which has voted down a parcel post id 
refused to even consider bills offered by Roosevelt Congressmen r 
physical valuations? Democrats confidently expect to Vv I 
ing to give us these two things next year, both of v h th e 
refused to give us this year. 

Let our platform also declare for an income tax, an inheritance 2 
limitation of maximum prices upon commodities controlled by monopo 
lies, sympathy for the initiative, referendum, and recall the several 
States, and our allegiance to the precedents limiting any citizen to two 
elective terms to the Presidency. 

If I can help, let me know. 

Sincerely, A. W. Larrerry 
THE OUTLOOK, 
New York, July 19, 1912. 
Hon. A. W. Larrerry, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 

My Dear ConcressMAN LArrertTy: Hearty thanks for your Ietter I 
feel exactly as you outline in your letter al! along the line As to the 
Presidency, Senator Bristow has made a suggestion that I think worth 
while considering. Will you talk to him about it? 

Faithfully, yours, T. ROOSEVELT 


Repeal of the Reeipreeity Act and Creation of a Permanent 
Tariff Board. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. FULLER 


OF ILLINOIS, 
I — » { . R _ — . . 
N THE Howuse or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 30, 1912, 

On the amendments of the Senate to H. R. 21214, to extend the special 
excise tax now levied with respect to doing business by corpor ; 
to persons, and to provide revenue for the Government by levying a 
special excise tax with respect to doing business by ind j nd 
copartnerships 
Mr. FULLER said: 

Mr. Speaker: I think the House should concur in tl end 
ments proposed by the Senate to this bill and let it » to the 
President in its present form. I believe he would pror Vv 
give it his app roval and it would become a law L ck ¢ , 


emphatically declare my entire approval of the Ser 
ments repealing the reciprocity act and creating a peri ent 
tariff commission. Canada, by vote of her people, has ref d 


to accept the reciprocity proposals, and I am convineed that the 
overwhelming sentiment in this country is opp 1 to any 
proposition that would admit agricultural products from Can 
ada, or any other country, free of duty. When the bill was before 
us in the Sixty-first Congress I voted against it. When it was 
reintroduced at the special session of the present Congress, and 
owing largely to the fact that it had the earnest approval of 
President Taft and of ex-President Roosevelt, in the judgement 
of both of whom I had great confidence, I reluct ul r 

against my own Judgme nt, voted with the majority f 

| sage. I confess my mistake in so doing, and \ d w like to 
| see the obnoxious act wiped off from the statute books forever. 
| I believe in the doctrine of protection to all American indus 
tries, including the preducts of the farms, the factories, and 
the mines. Reciprocity sounds well, but wh we come to 
think of it, there can be no such thing as real reciprocity in 
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competing products. This country is entirely competent to 
make its own tariff laws and to say on what terms the pro- 
ductions of any other country may be marketed here. On such 
do not and can not produce we might make con- 
cessions to other countries for like from them. 
But all competing products our own people should be given 
the advantage always and all the time. This is true Republican 
doctrine a understand it. 

As to the amendment providing for a permanent tariff board 
there should be no controversy whatever. Every Republican 
favors it, and every Democrat, if he desires an honest and fair 
the tariff, should favor it. I hope that before this 
session of Congress adjourns this bill may become a law with 
these two amendments made a part of that law, 


things as we 
concessions 


sl 


rey ision of 


Portland’s Drawbridges. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
OF OREGON, 
IN rue House or Reprresenratives, 


Thursday, August 1, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: 
Mr. Speaker: On July 25, 1912, I introduced the following 
bill, having for its obiect the conferring of power upon the 


State legislatures to regulate the hours for the closing of draw- 
bridges navigable waters, which power is now vested 
exclusively in the Secretary of War: 

A bill 


across 


(II. R. 25972) to amend section 5 of an act of Congress ap 
proved August 18, 1894, entitled “An act making appropriations for 


the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 

rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” so as to provide for the 

regulation by the State or States in, through, or between which navi- 

gable rivers flow of the drawbridges now built or hereafter to be built 

across such rivers. 

Be it enacted, 
August 18, 


etc., That 


section 5 of the act of Congress approved 
1894, entitled 


‘An act making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to read as follows: 


‘ SEC. 5. 
and tending the drawbridges now built or which may hereafter be built 
across the navigable rivers and other waters of the United States to 
open or cause to be opened the draws of such bridges under such rules 
und regulations as in the opinion of the Secretary of War the public 
inlerests require to govern the opening of drawbridges for the passage 
of vessels and other water crafts, and such rules and regulations, when 
so made and published, shall have the force of law. Every such per- 
son who shall willfully fail or refuse to open or cause to be opened the 
draw cf any such bridge for the passage of a boat or boats, or who 
shall unreasonably delay the opening of said draw after reasonable 
signal shall have been given, as provided in such regulations, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $2,000 nor less than $1,000, or by 
imprisonment (in the case of a natural person) for not exceeding one 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court: Provided, That the proper action 
this section may be commenced before any commissioner, judge, or 
court of the United States, and such commissioner, judge, or court shall 
proceed in respect thereto as authorized by law in case of crimes 
against the United States: Provided further, That whenever, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of War, the public interests require it, he may 
make rules and regulations to govern the opening of drawbridges for 
the passage of vessels and other water crafts, and such rules and regu- 
lations, when so made and published, shall have the force of law, and 
any violation thereof shall be punished as hereinbefore provided: And 


provided further, That whenever any State or States in, through, or 
hetween which such navigable rivers or other waters of the United | 
States flow shall by legislation, in which all of the States interested 


in the control of such rivers or waters shall concur, provide rules and 
regulations governing the opening of drawbridges over and across such 
rfvers and waters for the passage 
regulations so provided shall supersede and take the place of any regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of War. Any State or States shall 


be deemed to be interested, within the meaning of this act, in the regu- | 


lation and control of any drawbridge whenever the river or other water 
across which such drawbridge is constructed shall flow in, through, or 
along any boundary of such State or States before reaching such draw- 
bridge, and no legislation shall be effective for the purpose of regulating 


any drawbridge unless the same shall be concurred in by all of the 
States so interested therein.” 
Mr. Speaker, on June 15, 1911, I secured an order from the 


Secretary of War authorizing two half-hour closed periods of 
evenings for the drawbridges across the Willamette River at 
Portland, which was in addition to the closed periods of morn- 
ings which had previously been ordered by the War Depart- 
ment. 

But these closed periods are not sufficient. 
every 


Ninety people of 


one hundred in Portland would like to see the draw- 
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| provement of Portland’s commerce. 


That it shall be the duty of all persons owning, operating, | 


to enforce the provisions of | 


of boats and other water crafts, such | 
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by order of the Secretary of War for two hours 
and two hours each evening, during the rus) 











bridges closed 
“ach morning 
hours. 

At the same time the people of Portland do not wish to eause 
inconvenience to our river and ocean commerce. But we do 
insist upon reasonable regulations for the comfort of our pe 
ple, when we know that such reasonable regulations wil] 
in any way interfere with nor hamper the use of the haibor 

The Secretary of War has thus far declined to give us ree 

lations as liberal as we feel ought to be given. The bill I } 
introduced would confer the power upon the State to pass Jaws 
regulating the closed periods. The Constitution gives to ¢ 
gress the power to regulate interstate commerce. Comiverc: 
a navigable river is largely of an interstate character. But at 
the same time a State undoubtedly has the right to regulate j 
own commerce, and probably the State of Oregon now haus | 
power to pass a law requiring the drawbridges at Portlend 
remain closed for two hours each morning and evening, during 
the rush of traffic across the bridges, which are highways of 
the city of Portland and of the State of Oregon. 

But we do not wish any conflict with the Federal Govern 
ment if it can be avoided. Therefore this bill has been intr 
duced to bring the matter prominently before Congress and 
the Secretary of War in a formal and official way. The } 
will be referred to the War Department for its recommenda- 
tions, and in that way we will at least impress upon th 
department our needs at Portland. 

The Army engineers having in charge the expenditure of 
appropriations for the improvement of our rivers, have been 
very kind to Oregon in every way except in the matter of l 
ing reasonable recommendations as to the closing of these 
drawbridges. I have only praise for these Army engineers 
stationed at Portland. By their recommendations the Oregor 
delegation has been enabled to have appropriations included 
this year’s river and harbor bill for over $2,000,000 for the im- 
I would be ungratefu! 
to acknowledge credit where it is so justly due. 

At the same time I must insist that the city of Portland be 
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fairly treated by the War Department in the mutter of the clos 


ing of the drawbridges. To have these bridges swinging ope 
every few minutes during the rush hours is a loss of time to 
both river traffic and to the bridge traffic. If known in ad 
vance that the bridges would be closed from 7 to 9 a. m. and 
from 5 to 7 p. m. river traffic could easily accommodate iis¢ 
to those hours. For the present, at least, I would favor the 
bridges being opened even during those hours for ocean-going 
vessels. 

Doubtless other cities are having the same trouble as VPort- 
land, and probably something will come of the hil! in the 
of a remedy. When the bill is reached for consideration at tl 
December session I shall certainly insist that Portland shail 
have relief in one way or another. 

The remainder of my remarks are adapted from a men 
dum on the subject prepared at my request by Arthur I. \ 
ton, of the Portland (Oreg.) bar, who was formerly associ:ted 
with me in the practice of law in Portland. 

By an examination of the proposed bill it will be seen 
the same would not change existing law covering the rez 
tion of drawbridges over navigable waters in any respect 
the State or States interested in the control of any particular 
drawbridge had passed adequate legislation on the subje 

It is at least questionable whether the Federal Govern 
has the right to assume authority which takes from the Stites 
the police power to provide regulations of this charact« : 
certainly is contrary to the spirit of the Constitution fo | 
tions largely of local import to be regulated by fiats or decrees 
of Cabinet members in cases where the States intereste| 
to exercise authority over such questions. It is true |! 
the Constitution Congress is vested with power and autho! 
regulate commerce between the States and with foreign cou s 
But it does not follow that Congress may delegate that | 
and authority to an executive oflicial, and permit him 
act such laws as shall, in his judgment, fit the necessi 







the case. Nor does it follow that by the provision 

Constitution referred to the police power of the SI! - 

respect to rivers and other waters within their borders is \\ y : 

destroyed. 7 
For an example of this last proposition it may be said | } 

would scarcely be urged by anyone that because Congr S P 

the power, and has in many ways exercised it, to regulat: ' 

state commerce on railroads, the States may not proper'y § 

act police regulations governing the running of trains tl zi C 

thickly settled communities or providing for the fencing 0! - 


roads or the like. 
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not 


the States would be held to have power to pro- | 
the closing of drawbridges in large cities during short 


such bridges 


as a reasonable exercise of the power of protecting 


and convenience of its citizens. 
r words, the power of Congress to provide for free inter- 
between the States ought not to be held to reach to the 


of preventing the States taking reasonable steps for the 
ion of their citizens, 
is simply designed to obviate amy question of a 
State laws and the regulations of the War 
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there are at 


if 


It may be said in explana- 
this time constructed and in course of 


is | 





‘tion five drawbridges over the Willamette River, all of | 


Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and its 
n ig leased by the county of Multnomah for use as a high- 


the 


to 


of tratfiic. 


In the construction of these bridges every precaution has 
convenience 
admit of the passage o7 virtually any sort of 


They all have 


have been built under the regulations of the War Depart- | 
Four of these bridges are operated by the county court | 
tnomah County, Oreg., and the fifth is owned and operated | 


| to 
needs of every locality, and it 


raft, and the last two undertaken are being so built as | 
mmodate river traffic without the necessity of opening 


raws, except for exceedingly high vessels, each of them 


a clearance of approximately 80 feet for the passage | 


Is at ordinary low water. 
struction of river traffic is 


here. No one in- 


No question of any seri- | 
involved 


1 in the passage of this bill desires to interfere with | 
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age 


of all 
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ily, 


giv much heavier tha 


Inabhner 
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n that 


craft 


e a large number of vessels pass up 
the traffic across the river on the bridges is corre- | 
on 


up and down the 


and down the 


the river. The chief 


s portion of the city of Portland is built on the west 


ithe river. Something 


like two-thirds of 


the residence 


of the city and a considerable portion of the business 
city is located east of the river. 


} 
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y ‘ 
Ss, a 


ghfares all day lor 


constantly pass back and forth across them. 

7 o’clock until about 9 o’clock, 
‘clock 
crowded to their capacity. 
these rush periods the street cars, ve- 
mass 
to the bridge whose draw is open. 


rning, from about 
from about 
are continually 

iws open during 
nd pedestrians 

the approach 


5 oO 
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form 


Sa great 


al 


solid 


until 


The bridges are busy | 


many pedestrians and 


Whenever 


for blocks 


The 


several 


aartment has granted some relief by its rulings, but the 


n is still great. 


A great majority of the citizens of the 


that a longer closing period. both morning and evening, 
be granted. It is believed that the river traffic could, 
oss, accustom itself to a longer closing period. It is 


gut in 
and in 
about 7 o’cleck, the | 


ieved that a great portion of the vessels that traverse | 


could make some arrangement for the lowering 
mokestacks, so that the draws would not be required 


2° 
as 


to admit of their passa 


of | 


draws are most frequently opened for the passage of tugs | 
s barges and other vessels engaged in business which 

require them to go to sen or to leave the port of Port- 
It is believed by a great majority 
tizens of the city of Portland that, in view of the great 
ience resulting to thousands of people daily from the | 
of these vessels through the draws, it would not be un- 
improper to require these vessels to be so constructed 


re than a few miles. 


y could pass under the draws when c 


extreme high water. 


The draws are sufficiently high | 


losed at all times 


t of vessels constructed on a reasonably low plan passing 


mes except at extreme high water. 


ails a few days each 


for them to be 


sary 
ly high smokestacks. 


ed on a higher plan. 


year. 


built on 


a 


Extreme high water 


There is nothing whatever 
ire of the business conducted by these vessels n.aking 


high plan or to 


In fact, many of the vessels are 
i iow plan and are as successful in the business as those 


great deal of the business is carried on by old vessels, 
ted many years ago, with nothing in mind but cheap- 


' construction. 


ot 


1 Little or no attempt has been made until 
few years to construct the river vessels so that they 
‘Ss under the bridges without the opening of the draws. 


have | 


not de e local questions, to what 
authority shall they be submitted? These problems are clearly 
legislative ones. They are not questions of fact of such chur 
acter that they should be submitted to the judiciary for decision 
or regulated by executive officials. 

The relation of State and Federal Governments is considered 
directly and at great length in the xe Gilman against 
Philadelphia, reported in 70 United & allace, e 
713, wherein Mr. Justice Swayne, speaking for the court, 

| said: 

It must not be forgotten that bridges which are connectir | t 
turnpikes, streets, and railroads are means of mmercial tran 
tion as well as navigable waters, and tt the comn ] 
over a bridge may be much great than would ev t 1 
on the water it obstructs 

It is for the municipal powe1 welg the <« de ) i 
belong to the subject, and to decide which shall be prefe a v 
far either shall be made subservient to the other 7 sta ! f 
always exercised this power, and from the nature and ts 
two systems of government they must always continue to 
| subject, however, to the paramount uthority of Con 
| the power of the States shall be exerted within ft! phe ‘ 
commercial power which belongs to the Nation 

The States may exerci concurrent or independent ry ! 
cases but three: 

1. Where the power is lodged exclusively in the Fe ( ! 

2. Where it is given to the United States and hibi e 
States. 

Where, from the nature and ibjects of the power, it m 
sarily be exercised by the National G nment exclusively (Tt 
Moore, 5 Wheaton, 49; Fe ist No. 32.) 

The power here in question do 1ot, in our d n fall n 

either of these exceptior 

It is no objection to tive powers th they e 
exercised upon the sam $ not | le x « y 
their respective boundarie instan t I tion 3 
blended ; in some the acti Sta t } *s tl yn 
of the Nation ; in others the ac of t! te d 
to reach objects beyond the limits of Sta autl y 

A State iaw requiring an importer to pay for and take out a } se 
before he should be permitted to sell a bale of ported ods i id 
(Brown v. Maryland, 12 Wheator 419), and a §$ i whi 
quires the master of vessel engaged in foreign ree to 
certain sum to a State officer on I h p ger br t 
from a foreign country into the & ) 7 
Howard, 273), but a State, in the exer of its pol we m 
bid spirituous liquers imported from a rd o1 t er § 
be sold by retail or to be sold at all without l I 
Id., 504) (and it may be bere added th t 
the State may forbid any sale ¥ teve 1 
visit the violation of the prohibition with ch In ment 
deem proper (Id.). Under aranti: 
relled and licensed may be stopped before itering 
tien or be afterwards removed and det ! f 
period, and a bale of goods upon \ i y 1 
paid, laden with infection, may be seized ! 
it can not be purged of its p n 

The inconsistency between the t . \ m 
as thus exhibited, is quite as great a f 
not necessarily involve collision o ! yt ) 
been found to ensue. The | ic good is tl ! i 

If it be objected that the conclusion w I ‘ m the 
States with authority potent for evil and Liable to | used, ere are 


already built. 
If these interport ve 
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| The chief opposition that is now urged to the proposal that 
r the protection and convenience of its citizens, and if | be constructed lower is the immediate cost of lowering those 
itter were made one of judicial inquiry, it 


large at the time of the adoption of the Constitut 
acqua ‘ 


question which is of gigantic importance to 


but trivial when addressed to the Congress « 
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Congress has never 


attempted to reguli: 
enactment, the opening and closing 
height of vessels which shall pass 


never intended, by the Constitution, that it should be 


to do so. 
But if Congress can 


‘ide thes 
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y , 


and s carrying on a strictly 

local business, were required to be so constructed that they 
could pass under the bridges without requiring the draws to be 
opened, the problem of regulation would be comparatively 
simple. Other vessels could readily, and wichout i ven 
accommodate themselves to closed periods. Neither would J 
considerable inconvenience be encountered i rdinary veé s 
arriving in port were required to time r arrivals to “l 
periods, which would be known in advan 

This situation is stated here in brief t! 1 idea li 
tions may be had. It is not believed that Congress ought to 
be required to take evidence, or enter into a detailed cle 
tion of the merits of the controversy between t! ) 
Portiand and the interesis which oppose closed periods for 
these draws, and the regulation of the height of vess d 
local business. If Congress attempts this in one port, it will 
be required to do so in others, and endiess difficulty and 
fusion will arise. It is not conceived that the Federal! Cor 
| tution either requires or authorizes Congress to enter Wy 
consideration of local questions of this character. The Nation 
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several answé worthy of consideration. The possible abuse of any 
power is no proof that it does not exist. Many abuses arise in the 
legislation of the States which are wholly beyond the reach of the Gov- 


ernment of the Nation The safeguard and remedy are to be found in 
the virtue and Intelligence of the people. They can make and unmake 
constitutions and laws, and from that tribunal there is no appeal. Ifa 
State exercise unwisely the power here in question, the evil will fall 
chiefly upon her own citizens. They have more at stake than the citi- 


zens of any other State. Hence there is as little danger of abuse of this 
power as of any other reserved to the States. 


And in an appendix to volume 70 of the United States Reports, 
from the manuscript of Third Wallace, Jr., beginning at page 
782 of the volume and referring particularly to page 789 of the 
volume, is found the following observation of Mr. Justice Grier 
in reference to the Passaic bridges: 

That the proposed bridges will in some measure cause an obstruction 
to the navigation of the river and some inconvenience to vessels passing 
the draws is certainly true. Every bridge may be said to be an obstruc- 
tion on the channel of a river, but it is not necessarily a nuisance, 
Bridges are highways as necessary to the commerce and intercourse of 
the public as rivers. That which the public convenience imperatively 





demands can not be called a public nuisance because it causes some in- | 


convenience or affects the private interests of a few individuals. 

Now, if every bridge over a navigable river be not necessarily a 
nuisance, but may be erected for the public benefit without being con- 
sidered in law or in fact a nuisance, though certainly an inconvenience 
affecting the navigation of the river, the question recurs, Who is to 
judge of this necessity? Who shall say what shall be the height of a 
pier, the width of a draw, or how it shall be erected, managed, and 
controlled? Is this a matter of judicial discretion or of legislative en- 
actment? Can ‘that be a nuisance which is authorized by law? Does a 
State lose the great police power of regulating her own highways 
and bridges over her own rivers because the tide may flow therein or 
as soon as they become a highway to a port of entry within her own 
borders ? 





It is believed by the proponents of this bill that, even in the 
present state of the law, if the legislation that is desired were 
enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, it 
would be held to be constitutional and valid, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act sought to be amended to the effect 
that the rules and regulations of the Secretary of War shall 
have the force and effect of law. It is conceded that executive 
rules and regulations must in many instances be established 
and promulgated, and that they have their usefulness in appro- 
priate cases. But it is not believed that it is either proper or 
competent for Congress to delegate to any executive officer its 
legislative authority to enact laws. That is the effect of the 
existing law on the subject. 

But by this bill it is proposed to avoid any question of that 
kind. If this bill be passed, the War Department will have all 
the power and authority it now has, unless the States shall de- 
sire to exercise control. 

The consensus of judicial opinion at the time of, and for a 
long time after, the adoption of the Federal Constitution was 
that it would be better policy to leave such matters as are coy- 
ered by this bill to the States. The court can not bind Congress 
by any mere expression upon questions of policy. But, none 
the less, these judges had competent authority to interpret the 
Constitution and they were learned, able, and unbiased men, 
whose opinions, for their theoretical and logical value alone, 
are entitled to great weight and ought to be given much per- 
suasive force. It is believed to be wise and just that questions 
of the character covered by this bill should be submitted to 
the legislative authority of the States interested. The power 
and authority asked for in the interest of the States has never 
been exercised by Congress. By the very act sought to be 


amended Congress has admitted that local laws of this charac- | 
ter are not properly within the scope of its powers and that it | 


can not, and ought not, to undertake to regulate the opening 
of the draws of such bridges or the height of the smokestacks 
of vessels passing through such draws. It has left the matter 
to a Cabinet officer. Would it not be better to leave it to the 
States? 

One-man power is not favored in this country, and it seems 
that wherever the question comes to be one of such importance 
that the States interested desire to control it they should have 
that right. The Supreme Court has declined to assume juris- 


diction of these questions, saying they were maiters of legisla- | 
tive discretion and should be governed by the legislative depart- | 


ment of the Government. Is there not much more reason why 
the same questions should not be arbitrarily decided by an 
executive official? 

Certainly no law would be enacted by the State of Oregon 
without due consideration for the interesis of everyone con- 
cerned, Certainly the Legislature of the State of Oregon would 
enact no law seriously injuring the commerce of the greatest 
port in the State. All that is asked by the bill is that the 
question of regulating drawbridges be left on itS merits to the 
legislative authority of the States interested. 


| White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewa Indians. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGIH, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In rue House or Rerresenvarives, 
Thursday, August 1, 1912. 


Mr. LINDBERGH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include as a part of my remarks 4 
brief, drawn by John G. Dudley, of Washington, D. C., in sup- 
port of House bill 22590. . 

The brief is as follows: 

WHITE OAK POINT BAND OF MISSISSIPPI CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN § 

OF H. R. 22590, INTRODUCED MARCH 29, 1912, BY REPRESENYATI\ 

LINDBERGH. 

The White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewa Indians is on 
the six tribal bands composing the great nation known as the Micsi 
Chippewas, as distinguished from the Chippewas of Lake Sv) 
The other bands are known as Gull Lake, Mille Lac, Sandy Lake, Ita! 
bit Lake, and Pokagomin and Rice Lake. ; 

The Chippewas were a united nation until the making of the 
of September 30, 1854 (10 Stats., 1109), which provides for a d 
of the lands and funds between the Chippewa Indians of Lake Superio 
and the Mississippi. The Mississippi Chippewas were henceforil to be 
a separate nation, and there is nowhere found in the treaty »n: ( 
vision for preferential treatment of any of the several bands of 
Chippewas of the Mississippi. 

The treaty of February 22, 1855 (10 Stat., 1165), between the Mis 
sissippi Bands of Chippewa Indians and delegates representin; 
Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands and the United Stat 
article 1 thereof recognizes and makes a clear distinction between t! 
bands designated as the Mississippi, Pillager, and Lake Winnibigosliis} 
Separate reservations are provided for each of the three band 
definite and fixed boundaries, and for the purpose of determining 
rights of the several bands of Mississippi Chippewas it may be stated 
that this last-named treaty was intended oad actually did sett th 
rights of the Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands in sv | as 
concerns the territory set apart for the Chippewas of the Mississippi 

By the treaty of March 11, 1863 (12 Stat., 1249), certain reserva 
tions described in the second clause of the second article of the 
of February 22, 1855, supra, were ceded to the United States and 
reservations set apart for the Indians in lieu thereof. ‘This y 
again recognizes the separation and distinction between the Chippewas 
designated as the Mississippi, Pillager, and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands. 

The treaty of May 7, 1864 (18 Stat., 693), provides for further ces 
sion of lands to the United States and recognizes the clear dist ) 
between the Mississippi, Pillager, and Lake Winnibigoshish Chippewas 
as well as further defines the boundaries of their respective reservations 

The treaty of March 19, 1867 (16 Stat., nd f is made between the 
United States and the Chippewas of the Mississippi alone, and i 
any reference to the Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bais { 
treaty recites that the lands set apart for the Mississippi Chippe 


the treaty ratified March 20, 1865, having been found not to be adapted 
for agricultural purposes, the lands are ceded to the United S' x 


cept a small tract of definite and fixed boundaries. The lauds 
this treaty amount to about 2,000,000 acres. 

Article 2 of the treaty attempts to provide a reservation suiia! 
sufficient for all the Mississippi Chippewas, but, as a matter 
discriminates against all bands except those known as White 
and Rice Lake, as will be more particularly shown by subsequen 
lation of the Congress and administrative action by the Depat 
the Interior. ; 

The provision was made in the treaty last above mentio: 
allotments of land for each and every member of the band kn 
the “Chippewas of the Mississippi” in the quantity sp 
article 7 of the treaty, and which entitles every man, woman, 4! 
of this band to 160 acres of land each. Many of the enterprisin 
bers of the band, now divided into several separate bands, | 
quired certificates and title to land in the quantity as thereir 
fied —160 acres. i 

After the passage of the act of Congress of January 14, 15) ‘-0 
Stat., 642), much speculation arose regarding the proper cons! on 
of the law, especially with reference to the allotment of lands 
White Earth Band of Mississippi Chippewas. 

Pursuant to the authority of the act of 1889 the President 4) 
three commissioners to negotiate with ali of the different 
tribes of Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota for the « 
cession and tclinquishment of all their title and interest in and 
reservations of these Indians in that State, except the Whit 
and Red Lake Reservations, and to all or so much of these r* 
tions as in the judgment of these commissioners is not req! 
allotments under cxristing laws. ; 

The general allotment act of Congress of February 8, 1%> - 
Stat., 388), prescribes the amount of land to be allotted thereu! 
follows: 

“To each head of a family, one-quarter of a section; to ea 
person over 18 years of age, one-eighth of a section; to each 
child under 18 years of age, one-eighth of a section; and 
other single person under 18 years now living, or who may 
prior to the date of the order of the President directing an allo! 
the lands embraced in any reservation, one-sixteenth of a sect! 
vided, That in case there is not sufficient land in any of said 
tions to allot lands to each individual of the classes above 
quantities as above provided, the lands embraced in such res‘ 
or reservations shall be allotted to each individual of each < 
classes pro rata in accordance with the provisions of this a 
provided further, That where the treaty or act of Congre 
apart such reservation provides for the allotment of lends in 
in quantities in cxcess of those herein provided, the ] resident 
ing allotments upon such reservation shall allot the lands to cc 
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vilual Indian belonging thereon in quantity as specificd in such treaty 

t: And provided further, That when the lands allotted are only 

\ ble for grazing purposes an additional allotment of such grazing 

! ; in quantities as above provided shall be made to each individual.” 

section 3 of the act of January 14, 1889, supra, provides that after 

t ensus of the Indians has been taken and the cession of land made 
juired by section 1 of the same act— 

\l! of the said Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, except 

on the Red Lake Reservation, shall, under the direction of said 

issioners, be removed to and take up their residence on the 


\\ Earth Reservation, and thereupon there shall, as soon as prac- 
t under the direction of said commissioners, be allotted lands 
veralty to the Red Lake Indians on Red Lake Reservation and 


the other of the said Indians on the 
nformity with the act of February 8, 1887, entitled ‘An act for 
lotment of lands in severalty to Indians on the various reserva- 
and to extend protection of the laws of the United States and 
rerritories over the Indians, and for other purposes,’ and all 
nts heretofore made to any of said Indians on the White Earth 
R vation are hereby ratified and confirmed, with the like tenure 
yndition prescribed for all allotments under this act.” 
yn 1 of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat., 794), which act 
ndatory of the aet of February 8, 1887, supra, provides: 
it in all cases where any tribe or band of Indians has been, or 
hereafter be, located upon any reservation created for their use, 


White Earth Reservation 


‘ by treaty stipulation or by virtue of an act of Congress or Ex- 
ecutive order setting apart same for their use, the President of the 


I i States be, and he hereby is, authorized whenever in his opinion 
servation, or any part thereof, of such Indians is advantageous 
ricultural or grazing purposes, to cause said reservation, or any 
ereof, to be surveyed, or resurveyed if necessary, and to allot 
1 Indian located thereon one-eighth of a section of land: Pro- 
‘hat in case there is not sufficient land in any of said reserva- 

t to allot to each individual in quantity as above provided, the 

such reservation or reservations shall be allotted to each indi- 


1 pro rata, as near as may be, according to legal subdivisions: 
p ed further, That where the treaty or act of Congress setting apart 
ervation provides for the allotment of lands in secveralty to 

( classes in quantity in excess of that herein provided the Presi- 


to cach individual Indian of said classes belonging thereon in quantity 
ified in such treaty or act, and to other Indians belonging 
in quantity as herein provided: Provided further, That where 
ig agreements or laws provide for allotments in accordance with 
the provisions of said act of February 8, 1887, or in quantities substan- 
s therein provided, allotments may be made in quantity speci- 
this act, with the consent of the Indians, expressed in such 
! ner as the President, in his discretion, may require: And provided 
further, That when the lands allotted, or any legal subdivision thereof, 
y valuable for grazing purposes such lands shall be allotted in 
d e quantities.” 
instructions to the commissioners appointed by the President 
the act of January 14, 1889, supra, provides that, under the au 
of section 1 of the act of Yebruary 28, 1891, supra, the Missis- 
ppewas, as a tribe, will receive more land than under the gen- 
tment act of 1887, and that it was considered best to allot 
es to each of those Indians who consent to 
th, but, 
tmenuts and remain upon the reservation where they now 
hall not be satisfied to go to White Earth.” 
juently, on August 17, 1891, at the request of the commission- 
e the Mississippi Chippewa Indians were further advised by the 
i Office, quoting article 7 of the treaty of 1867, heretofore re- 
to, that 
| cases where Indians affected by the said article of the treaty 
vated land and had either received or were entitled to receive 
s covering the same prior to January 14, 1889, the date of 
roval of the act ratifying the Chippewa agreement above re- 
, the holdings of such Indians should be respected by the com 
and allotments should be made ir accordance with the said 
of the treaty. 
; other cases the commission will proceed with the work mak- 
ing lotments required in accordance with your instructions 


Sint (" 


are 





ot 


s an interesting fact that before the Indians would sign the ces- 
§ land to the Government as provided by the act of January 
, Supra, they insisted upon certain promises from the commis- 
ppointed by the President, one of which was that to each man, 
nd child there should be made an allotment of 160 acres 
Indians even required the commissioners to raise their arm 
t | high heaven and declare in the most solemn manner that the 
I 3 made to them would be truly and faithfully carried out. 

Vhite Earth Indians refused to accept allotments of land of 80 








n making allotments upon such reservation, shail allot the land | 








removal to White | 
if they so desire, “they have the right under the act to | 


of | 


nd the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, upon having the matter | 


| to him, held that the promise of 160 acres was made especially 
Indians of the White Earth Reservation. Everyone who was 
1 with the transactions in question knows that the promise 
‘ to all bands of Mississippi Chippewa Indians and not to the 
rth Band alone, and that the Indians would never have ceded 
‘0,000 acres described in the treaty of March 19, 1867, supra, 
uw ey had expected to receive for each man, woman, and child of 
the tribe a full allotment of 160 acres of land. 
t] e provision of article 7 of the treaty of March 19, 1867, supra, 
‘ndians were to receive, each, patents to 160 acres upon cer- 
t enditions, which conditions, whether complied with or not, did 
: t the United States, for the reason that the Indians in their 
wroal relations held all that remained of the 36 townships of land 
pe they received from the Government in exchange for the 2,000,000 
acres of far greater value, acre for acre. ‘The Indian title endured in 
t nds whether they were alloted in severalty under article 7 
it : treaty or not, and the time for complying with the conditions 
am (d in article 7 are without limit, and as no penalties were 
. ‘none attached, and no forfeiture could be anticipated or enforced. 
Chippewas of the Mississippi, at the time of the making of the 
t 1867, understood that not only each individual was entitled 
acres in severalty but, in addition, to every foot of land that 
iained of the 36 townships purchased from the United States. 
_— Treaty of 1867 and the Dawes Act of 1887 were not in anywise 
si cted by the negotiations contemplated by the act of January 14, 
‘pra, except giving permission to other Indians theretofore hay- 
10 Interest in the reservation to settle thereon. 
— the negotiations the commission had no doubt as to the cor- 
e Un and the construction given to the treaty of 1867 and the acts 
*Sf and 1889. The Secretary of the Interior coincided with the 
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construction placed upon these treaties and these acts, and the President 
approved this procedure. The Indian office had first executed the law 
as interpreted by the commission, but later applied the provisions to the 
White Earth Indians alone and refused-to allot the Indians of the band 








known as the White Oak Point Band of the Mississippi more than SO 
acres of land unless they were removed to the White Earth Reserva 
tion, which was and is a clear attempt at coercion, neither warranted 
nor justified by the treaty and the laws and a reasonable interpreta- 
tion thereof. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there was sufficient land to allot every 
member of their band of Mississippi Chippewas 160 acres h, the De- 
yartment of the Interior and the Indian office refused to allot the 
ndians of the White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewas more 
than 80 acres each, and, without the consent of the Indians, took a 
large part of contiguous territory which belongs to t) Mississippi 
Chippewas and, by executive order, created the Minnesota Nat al 
Forest. 

The first chairman of the Chippewa Commission, appointed by the 
President under the act of January 14, 1889, the late Hon. Ilen M 
Rice, had no doubt regarding the interpretation of the treaty la 
and expressed himself forcibly to the Indians and the Indian Offi 
upon the subject. (See Exhibit A.) 

While the treaty of March 19, 1867, supra, ceded over 2,000,000 
acres of land belonging to the Mississippi Chippewas to the Govern 
ment, it purported to set apart the White Earth Reservation : a 


home for all the Mississippi Chippewas. At the me 
provision for the Indiaus who desired to do so to remain 


sume t 











had made their homes and to take allotments of land i 

White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewa Indian that is to 
say the large majority of them—-have elected to remain u 1 their 
old reservation, and a large number of them have received allotments 
upor what is now, by Executive order, the Minnesota National Forest; 


but, because the White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewa In- 


dians have elected to remain in their old home, they have, both by the 
acts of the Congress and the administrative action of the Department 
of the Interior, been penalized, in that they have only been allowed 
to receive 80 acres for their allotment of land, while the White Earth 


3and and other bands having no connection with them, and who were 
not even parties to the treaty of ,1867, have been given rights upon 
the White Earth Reservation. Particular attention invited to the 
fact that the Otter Tail Pillager Indians have been given rights upon 
the White Earth Reservation to the exclusion of Mississippi Chippe 
was, who are entitled to the full allotment of 160 a s each t 
under the treaty of 1867 and the Steenerson Act of April 
(33 Stat., 539). See opinion of Assistant Attorney General 


Department of the Interior, October 31, 1904 (Exhibit B). 


is 


The White Oak Point Band of Mississippi Chippewa Indians, on 
the 6th day of September, 1889, met the members of the commission 
appointed by the President under the act of January 14, 1SS%, supra, 
and signed the cession provided by the act and relinquished their 
right, title, and interest in and to the lands therein described for the 
purpose of receiving allotments of 160 acres each for every man, 
woman, and child of the White Oak Point Band. The records of the 
councils held with the Mississippi Chippewa Indians indicate that mem 
bers of the White Oak Point Band were present at many of the delibera- 


tions and heard, first hand, the promises made by the commission to allot 















the Indians 160 acres each One hundred and seventy-two of the 
White Oak Point Bands of Mississippi Chippewa Indians, being adult 
males over 18 years of age, signed the relinquishment and cessicn. 
(See pp. 43, 160, Ex. Doc., H. R. 247, 5ist Cong., 1st sess.) 

The White Earth Band of Mississippi Chippewa Indians refused to 
be satisfied with the allotments of 80 acres each, and by the protest 
of their chiefs and the old and young men of the tribe they succeeded 
in getting the Department of the Intericr and the Congress to iacrease 
their allotments from 80 to 160 acres each. This matter was passed 
upon by the Assistant Attorney General of the Department of the 
Interior, Hon. George H. Shield, April 28, 1892, in an opinion to the 
Secretary of the Interior, in which the Assistant Attorney General 
held that there was an abundance of land reserved to zive these In 
dians 160 acres as promised, and said that “it would seem to be equity 
and justice that additional legislation be had granting the right to 
allot the Indians 160 acres without conditions.”” (See Exhibit ¢ 

An examination of the acts of Congress and the treaties and agree- 
ments made with the Mississippi Chippewa Indians fails to discl the 
reason for a clear discrimination in favor of the White Earth Bands of 
Mississippi Chippewas, but any person who is familiar with th i 
as they exist will not deny that all Mississippi Chi; vas who have 1 
removed to White Earth, but who have by authority of law re! ned 
upon the old reservation and in their old home, have been denied 
rights and increased allotments which have been ywed to the M 
ippi Chippewas of the White Earth Bands and others who hay ‘come 
allied with those bands, to the exclusion of tl rightfully e 1 to 
share in the lands. 

Land is available in the Minnes at il I t R ve, as pro 
vided in section 2 of the bill H. R W ng ( t 
Indians, for the allotment to the WI 0 it | ! M 
Chippewas of 160 acres to each man, wou 1d l Vi 
stand that this land is held as forest reservy the Governm : 
Congress having the sole and exclusive power of final disposition of th 
public domain has the right to direct the allotment of our people upon 
the lands desired. 

Section 3 cf the bil! provides for an adjustment and accounting of all 
funds and moneys held by the Government belonging to the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota and the payment to the White Oak Point Band of 
Mississippi Chippewas their just share. This is unecessary in or that 
our people may have moneys with which to build homes and ve 


their allotments. 





We believe we have demonstrated the legal right of White Oak 
Point Band of Mississippi! Chippewa Indians to have ; rece 166 
acres of land for each person, and we have shown that > M pi 
Chippewas and even others have received on the Whi Earth R i 
tion 160 acres of land, which action on the part of the G rnment 
has been and still is a clear discrimination against t wi Oak 
Point Band of ai ieatenions Chippewas 

We pray your honorable body for early and favor consideration of 
H. R. 22590, and believe that a careful examination of t and 
facts will demonstrate the justice and right of our « m. 

CHAS \ WAKEFI rD 
WILLIAM H. Lyons, 
Authorized Delegates of the White Gak Point Band 
of Mississippi ¢ hipp ca Indiana. 
Joun G. DUDLEY, 
Attorney for White Oak Point Band 


of Mississippi Chippewa Indiana, 
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EXHIBIT A. 
St. PaAut, MInn., April 4, 1892. 
Hon. T. J MORGAN, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Interior Department, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In reply to your communication of March 28 ultimo 
(Lands), I have to say that by the provisions of article 7 of the treaty 
of March 19, 1867 (16 Stat., 719), between the United States and the 
Chippewa Indians, the Indians were to receive, each, patents to 160 
acres upon certain conditions, which conditions, whether complied with 
or not, did not affect the United States; neither did they the Indians, 
except so far as to allot 160 acres In severalty, they holding in their 
tribal relations all that remained of the 36 townships which they re- 
ceived from the Government in exchange for about 2,000,000 acres of 
far more value, acre for acre. Under this treaty some had already 
complied with the conditions and received patents therefor; but as the 
time for complying with the conditions imposed was limitless and no 
penaities attached, forfeiture could not be anticipated or enforced. 

The act of February 8, 1887, section 1, authorizing allotments of 
160, £0, and 40 acres, expressly says “ That where the treaty or act 
of Congress setting apart such reservation provides for the aliotment 


of lands in severaity in quantities in excess of those herein providcd, | 


the President, in making allotments upon such reservation, shall ailot 
the land to each individual Indian belonging thereon in quantity as 
specificd in such treaty or act,’ which is confirmatory of the position 
taken by the Chippewa commission. 

The Chippewas of the Mississippi, at the time of the making of the 
treaty of 1867, understood that not only each individual was entitled 


to 160 acres in severalty, but, in their tribal relations, to whaterer | 


might remain of the 36 townships which they had purchased from the 
United States. 

The treaty of 1867 and the act of 1887 were not affected by the 
negotiations contemplated by the act of January 14, 1899, except giving 
permission to other Indians, having no interest heretofore in said res- 
ervation, to settle thereon. 


During the negotiations the commission had no doubts as to the cor- | 


rectness of the construction by them given to the treaty of 1867 and 
the acts of 1887 and 1889, and, with the approval of the President, 
they believed the case was closed.* There were doubts as to the pay- 
ment of the $90,000 and as to the clause of the act of January 14, 1889, 
providing for “the payment of the interest that may accrue on the 


permanent fund.” The commission found it necessary to give their | 


construction as to the intent of the act, in which the honorable Secretary 
of the Interior coincided, and the President approved, and as to the 
first, your office executed the law as interpreted by the commission. 
To the President, by the act of January 14, 1889, was to be submitted 
the proceedings appertaining to the negotiations, which were submitted 
through the honorable Secretary of the Interior in full, with the report 
and recommendations of the commission, and after all bad been care- 
fully examined and by the Secretary indorsed, were approved by the 
President, which, in the minds of the Indians, was conclusive. 

The acts of February 8, 1887, and January 14, 1889, in no way cur- 
tailed the number of acres to the individual parties to the treaty of 
1867, as the quantity of land owned by them was, beyond question, 
largely in excess of the requirements ; but if there remained not enough 
to give to those admitted to participate by their acceptance of the act 
of January 14, 1889, viz, 160, 80, and 40 acres each, they were to 
receive pro rata of what remained, but in no event were the original 
owners to prorate with the recent participants. 7 

The promises made to the Indians were based upon the provision of 


the treaty of 1867, upon the acts of February 8, 1887, and of January | 


14, 1889, and as the promises made and explanations given could not 
have escaped the attention of the President, after his approval I sup- 
pose the construction given and promises made were binding, and now 
see no reason to change the views then entertained. 

I intended the Indians should understand by the representations 
made exactly what I said, viz, that those party to the treaty of 1867 


ticipants in the remaining part of the reservation should have under 
the act of 1587 160, 80, and 40 acres, provided there should be land 
enough; but if not, they should receive each his pro rata share. 

If, however, in this I am in error, and in view of their unsettled 
condition and the retarding of the work of the Chippewa Commission, 
caused by instructions from your office of July 11 and August 17, 1891, 
allotting to each person 80 acres, I think it “expedient with the 
present demand of the Indians,” and that this be done as speedily as 
possible, for the disquiet now existing will seriously interfere with 
their progress, especially in removal, as well as in planting and other 
necessary work. 

Respectfully, Henry M. Ricz, 
Late Chairman Chippewa Commission, 
EXHIBIT B. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
October 31, 1904. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Sir: I received by reference of September 22, 1904, with request 
for further consideration and opinion thereon, the claim of the Otter 
Tail Pillager Indians to additional allotments, to make the aggregate 
of 160 acres each, on the White Earth Reservation, Minn., under the 
act of April 28, 1904 (33 Stat., 539), and protest of the Mississippi 
Chippewa Bands against the same, subject of my opinion of August 
29, 1904. In that opinion, under reference of August 3, 1904, I found 
that the question referred was not clearly stated, and defined it as 
then understood to be: 

“Whether the Mississippi Chippewas are entitled to full allotments 
to make, with former allotments, a total of 160 acres, prior to allot- 
ments to members of the Otter Tail Pillager Band, leaving to the 
Otter Tail Band only such residue as may remain; or shall the lands 
be prorated per capita to members of both bands.” 

The Indian Office letter of September 20, 1904, states that this was 
not the question Intended to be referred, and defines it to be: 

“Are the Otter Tail Pillagers, in view of the agreement of the Missis- 
sippi Chippewas of July 5, 1872, * * * entitled equally with the 
Mississipp! bands to the additional allotments of 80 acres each, as pro- 
vided for in the said act of April 28, 19047”’ 

‘he act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stats., 642), provided for allotment 
of the White Earth Reservation lands “in conformity with” the act 
of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat., 388), which gave to each head of family 
one-quarter section, each single person over 18 years of age and each 
orphan child under 18 years one-eighth section, each other person under 
18 ene-sixteenth section. This act was amended February 28, 1891 











Se 


(26 Stat., 794), to _ each Indian located on a reservation to 
allotted one-eighth o 
things : 


“That where the treaty or act of Congress setting apart such i 
vation provides for the allotment of lands in severalty to certain clas 
in quantity in excess of that herein provided, the President, in maj 


allotments upon such reservation, shall allot the land to each i: 
vidual Indian of said classes belonging thereon in quantity as specitied 
in such treaty or act, and to other Indians belonging thereon in quanti 
as herein provided: Provided further, That where existing agreements 
or laws provide for allotments in accordance with the erovinions of d 


act of February 8, 1887, or in quantities substantially as therein 

vided, allotments may be made in quantity as specified in this act, 

the consent of the Indians, expressed in such manner as the Presid 
in his discretion, may require.’ 

The White Earth Reservation was created pursuant to the treat f 
March 19, 1867 (16 Stat., 719), article 7 of which, in respect to allot- 
ments, provided that when— 

“any Indian of the bands parties hereto, either male or female, shal! 
10 acres of land under cultivation such Indian shall be entitled to r: ‘ 
a certificate showing him to be entitled to the 40 acres of land, accord 
ing to legal subdivision, containing the said 10 acres, or the . 
part thereof, and whenever such Indian shall have an additional! 10 
acres under cultivation he or she shall be entitled to a certificat ' 
additional 40 acres, and so on until the full amount of 160 acres 
have been certified to any one Indian.” 

The Pillager Band is not mentioned in the treaty and appears iot to 
have been party thereto. May 29, 1872 (17 Stat., 165, 189), Cor 
appropriated—— 

“to enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry on the work of aiding 
and instructing the Indians on the White Earth Reservation, in M 
sota, in the arts of civilization, with a view to their self-suppor 


ditioned upon the assent of the Mississippi Band of Chippewas st 
expressed in open council in the usual manner, to the settlement of the 
Otter Tail Band of Pillagers upon the White Earth Reservation, with 


equal rights in respect to the lands within its boundaries, $25,000. 

Pursuant to this act, July 5, 1872, the Mississippi Chippewa | 
in council, made and signed a written invitation or assent, as f 

“We, the chiefs and head men of the Mississippi Chippewas, 
council hereby, for ourselves and our bands, invite the Otter Tai! 
of Pillager Indians to come and settle upon the White Earth I 
tion with equal rights in respect to the Jands within its bound: 

The Otter Tail Pillager Band then settled on thee White Earth Reser 
vation and has since occupied it with the Mississippi band I 
Indian Office states that each Oiter Tail Pillager has been allotted s6 
acres of land, which indicates that the allotments were mad 
the act of 1889 as amended in 1891. The act of April 28, 1904 
Stat., 539), called the Steenerson bill, authorized allotments 
“to each Chippewa Indian now legally residing apes the White | 
Reservation under treaty or laws of the United States, in ac 
with the express promise made to them by the commissioners appointed 
under the act of Congress entitled ‘An act for the relief and 
tion of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota,’ approved 
January 14, 1889, and to those Indians who may remove to said 
vation who are entitled to take an allotment under article 7 


treaty of April 18, 1867, between the United States and the Chippewa 
Indians of the Mississippi, 160 acres of land: * * * Py 


That where any allotment of less than 160 acres has heretofore been 
made, the allottee shall be allowed to take an additional allotme 
which, together with the land already allotted, shall not exceed 16) 
acres: And provided further, That if there is not sufficient land { 
White Earth (diminished) Reservation subject to allotmen 
Indian entitled to allotments under the provisions of this ac 


| receive a pro rata allotment.” 


May 31, 1904, the chief of the Otter Tail Pillagers residing 
White Earth Reservation wrote the Indian Office, claiming und 


. ‘ | ac aqui right for members of his band with those of | M 
snould have in severalty 160 acres each; that those admitted as par- | act an equal rig f s of I a 


sissippi band by virtue of the above agreement of July 5, 1872 
claim was submitted by the Indian Office to a council of ti 
sippi Chippewas, who, July 14, 1904, protested, stating that th 
of July 5, 1872, supra 

“was prompted, not for the monetary consideration invol\ 
through the hospitabie spirit of charity and compassion and t 
the then existing destitute circumstances and homeless condit 
the said Otter Tail Pillagers. 3ut it was not the intent or 
of those signatory to said instrument to extend or confer un 
rights or unrestricted privileges to the members of the said Ott: 
Band; neither was it the purpose to elevate them to a plane of « 
with the members of tne Mississippi band in the matter of 
privileges then existing or that might thereafter be inaugurat 
tween the latter band and the United States Government, ¢ 


{ 


| such rights as related to the proprietary rights of ‘ tribal relati 


aE ENA 


They show, as further argument favoring their contention, | 
Otter Tail Pillagers classed themselves with the Leech Lake I 
in settlement of the Mississippi Reservoir flowage damages, : 
in the negotiations between the several Chippewa bands and th 
States, under the act of January 14, 1889; that an express pro! 
allotments of 160 acres was made to the Mississippi band by tl 
mission negotiating the cession under the act of 1889, supra 
neither they nor the commission understood that the rights 
by article 7 of the treaty of 1867 were to be anywise impal! 
is shown by Executive Document No. 247, House of Represen 
Fifty-first Congress, first session, and the letter of April 4, 1° 
the former chairman of the commission to the Commissioner of 2 
Affairs, which, among other things, says: 

“The Chippewas of the Mississippi, at the time of the makin 
treaty of 1867, understood that not only cach individual was cni 
169 acres in severalty, but in their tribal relations to whatever ‘ 
remain of the 36 townships which they had purchased from th 
States. 

“The treaty of 1867 and the act of i887 (24 Stat., 388) w 
affected by the negotiations contemplated by the act of Janu 
1889, except giving permission to other Indians having no | 
heretofore in said reservation to settle thereon.” ores ; 

I am informed there are not enough lands in the diminished 
Earth Reservation to fl! allotments due Indians removed theret 
the act of 1889 and to give the additional allotments under th 
1904 to both the Mississippi and the Otter Tail Bands; he! 
Mississippi Bands object to the claim made. : 

By article 7 of the treaty of 1867, supra, the Mississippi Ban: 
promised allotment of 160 acres to each person whenever they Se tial 
ualified by bringing into cultivation the stipulated area. The Unit 

tates became thereby morally bound not to reduce the reseryatio® » 





a section of land, with the proviso, among o1 - 
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low an area sufficient to fill such allotments without provision in some 


other way to discharge the obligation. But the treaty band might. 
with consent of the United States, vest in other Indians a right te 
shi with them, thus reducing their own rights. ‘That they did con- 

is the necessary effect of the words “ equal rights in age to 
t inds.” Whatever rights the treaty Indians had these words were 
S ent to confer upon the Otter Tails, whether that were a mere 
p sory one or a fee. As the words were adequate to convey, and the 
1 | States sufficiently consented by soliciting it upon a considera- 
t * money appropriated and paid, it is clear that the Otter Tail 
Ind s acquired equality in all existing right held by the treaty 
] That the Otter Tails so understood it is clear by the words 
of Sturgeon, at the fourth Leech Lake council, August 12, 1889 (Ex. 
Doc. 247, supra, p. 125), that— 

\t the time the White Earth Reservation was set aside, and the 
Mississippi Indians removed there, there was a sum of $25,000 appro- 
priuited to pay for it, giving the Otter Tail Pillagers a right on the 
White Earth Reservation. We think that that land which was paid 


f that time belongs to the Otter Tail Indians. We wish to have 
the Otter Tail Indians here (Leech Lake) with us to participate in 
interest with whatever might accrue to the Pillager Indians. We wish 
them to stand with us in all business matters. ‘he Otter Tail Indians 
ought to have land separate for themselves.” 

fhat the Mississippi White Earth Bands also understood that the 


negotiations under the act of 1889 must necessarily result in lessening 
their interests in the reservation lands “in their tribal relation” is 
clear by the whole discussion at the White Earth councils, reported by 


mmission (Ex. Doc. 247, supra, pp. 85 to 116). 
nan for the Mississippi Bands, at the ninth council at White 
July 29, 1889 (Ex. Doc., supra, pp. 11, 112), compared the 
ent effect upon the Red Lake Indians, who were not required to 
more Indians on their reservation and upon themselves, and said : 
‘But we now open our reservation to all those who have a right to 
which is the understanding with which we sign. Our under- 
standing was that we opened it to Indians as well as mixed bloods 
belonging to our bands and being related to us; but come to find out, 
we are opening the reservation to the whites also. 
“There are a great many Indians who will remove here, because 
they are destitute of means and because they will be free from taxes.” 
Ile was complaining against intrusion of white men, but the context 
ling and his remarks here show that he fully understood that 


Wah-Ban-ah-quod, 





other Indians than those then on the reservation were to be thereto 
removed and given allotments from these lands, and that this would 
affect the residual tribal property. Mistake as to the extent to which 
their rights wouid be affected can not invalidate the act, so far as it 


d the rights of others, even though the United States and the 
Mississippi Bands erroneously supposed there was land enough on the 
reservation to satisfy all obligations to the Mississippi Bands after 
satisfying the claims of those to be removed there. 

rhe titles to the White Earth Reservation lands remained in the 
United States, subject to disposal of Congress as sovereign and guardian 
over the dependent Indian communities residing upon it. No right of 
property in, or title to the land, was created by the treaty or later acts 


of Congress up to the act of 1889. All that the Mississippi Bands had 
under the treaty of 1867 was a right of occupancy and a promise that 


title to 160 acres in severalty would be certified to each member when- 
ever the claimant individual compli- 1 with the conditions imposed and 
became qualified thereby to demand title in severalty. As this was all 
the right they had, it was all the right they could or did confer upon 
the Otter Tails. But that they did confer such right and with full 
consent of the United States was the necessary effect of the act of May 
-9 and the agreements of July 5, 1872. 

When, however, the act of 1889 was enacted and a large number of 
other Indians were to be removed to the White Earth Reservation to be 


given allotments there, this, being the then latest disposal of Congress, 
was necessarily controlling, entitling the newcomers to the allotments 
to which they were entitled, even to the exclusion of right of former 
occupants, so far as they had not become qualified to demand the 
allotments promised under the treaty of 1867. In other words, the 
Substance and effect of the act of 1889 and negotiations and cession 
the 


eunder were to close the transactions under the treaty of 1867, 
80 as the members of the treaty bands had not complied with the 
ions of the seyenth article of the treaty, and to substitute other 


: les miaeee in that act for disposal of the remaining reservation 
ands in severalty. 
W the letter of the chairman of the commission, April 4, 1892, 

‘ ioted, gives color to the contention of the Mississippi Band, it 
is but the opinion of one member of the commission, expressed several 
years aiter the event, and can not be regarded as an authoritative con- 
st ion of the intent and effect of the cession, and still less as an | 
au tive construction of the act of 1889, under which the com- 
Mission acted and from which it derived its powers. 

the rule established for disposal of the lands of the White Earth 
Res on in severalty by the act of 1889 was, by section 3, that all 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, except those on the Red 
Lake Reservation and those who elected to take allotments on the 
reserva tic 


ns where they resided, were to be— 
removed to and take up their residence on the White Earth Reserva- 
tion, and thereupon shall * * * be allotted lands in severalty to 
he other of said Indians on White Earth Reservation in conformity 
With the act of February 8, 1887, * * * and all allotments here- 

e made to any of said Indians on the White Earth Reservation 
hereby ratified and confirmed with the like tenure and condition 

ed for all allotments under this act: Provided, however, That 
t nt heretofore allotted to any Indian on White Earth Reserva- 
“Or be deducted from the allotment to which he or she is entitled 

t.”’ 


“i i pe 

is act. 
‘1 other words, the new rules for disposal of the White Earth Reser- 
vation lands was that (1) the number of Indians was greatly increased ; 
‘ condition of reducing land to cultivation was waived and the 


“rea of allotments was to be governed by the act of 1887, which, as 
‘mended in 1891, limited the area to 80 acres to the individual, unless 
# ‘arger area was fixed by the law or treaty creating the reservation ; 
*.....) Prior allotments to White Earth Indians were to be deducted 


amount to which such allottee was entitled under the act 
; rhis last provision, that “‘ the amount heretofore allotted to 
‘indian on White Earth Reservation shall ba deducted from the 
'' to which he or she is entitled under this act,” indicates that 
ne of Congress was, so far as was consistent with making allot- 
to 1, 10, those about to be removed to the White Earth Reservation, not 
to in erfere with the former obligations of the United States to the 
‘“ians already there, entitled by article 7 of the treaty of 1867 and 


of 1889 
any 


a 











= act and agreement of May 29 and July 5, 1872, supra, to allot- 
titi ate, 180 acres upon compliance with the conditions respecting 
a. of land. It follows that under the act of 1889 the right of 


Mississippi! and the Otter Tail Bands to allotments in excess 
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of 80 acres remained as they were before, dependent upon their com- 
jliance with the terms of the treaty of 1867, to which the Mississippl 


sands were party, and to equal right under which the Otter Tail Band 
was admitted by the act of May 29 and agreement of July 5, Isis 


su® right, however, 
new arrivals. 


being necessarily postponed to the rt 


ight of the 


The act of April 28, 1904, authorizes additional allotments to two 
classes of persons: (1) To each Chippewa Indian legally residing 
April 28, 1904, upon the White Earth Reservation under treaty or laws 
of the United States, in accordance with the express promise made 


to them by the commissioners appointed under the act of January 14, 


1889; and (2) to those Indians who after April 28, 104, may remove 
to that reservation and are entitled to allotments under the treaty of 
1867. The Otter Tail Pillagers are Chippewa Indians, and so far 

they were residents of the White Earth Reservation April 28, 1904 
were legally residing thereon under the act of May 2, 1872, and 
entitled to equal right with the treaty bands They come within the 
first class described in the act, unless excluded therefrom by the words 
“in accordance with the express promise made to them by the commis 


sioners appointed under the act of January 14, 1889.” 

Having recourse to the report of the councils held by the commis- 
sion with the Indians, included in Executive Document 247, supra, pages 
85-86, it appears that at the first council at White Earth Commissioner 
Whiting presented the act of 1889, saying: 

“Men of White Earth, in obedience to the request of our 
guished chairman, I invite your careful attention to this paper 

The act was read and the chairman addressed those assembled, and, 
referring to the treaty of 1867 and the precedent condition ror cultiva 
tion, said: 


distin 


“Under the present act,.as soon as these negotiations shall have 
received the approval of the President, we are authorized to give to 
every man, woman, and child 160 acres of land as an allotment, and in 


ease of the death of any person who has received such an allotment the 
land passes to his or her legal representatives.” 

Bishop Marty (p. 89), of the commission, third White Earth council, 
said: 


“By the former treaty you would receive enly 160 acres per head 
of family, and the balance of you 80 or 40 acres each; but under this 
act every man, woman, and child gets 160 acres. Would you take less 
when more is offered?” 

Again (p. 104), at the eighth White Earth council, Mr. Rice said: 


“Our duty under instructions is to allot to each individual, each man, 
woman, and child 160 acres, with good title, so that when one dies after 
having taken such an allotment the property will go to the famiiy.’ 

There is nothing in these proceedings at the White Earth councils to 


show that these promises were confined to the members of the Missis 


sippi Bands alone, to the exclusion of other Indians lawfully residing 
on the White Earth Reservation. On the contrary, they are addressed 
to “The men of White Earth.” There were Pembinas residing in one 
township of the White Earth Reservation who attended the councils 
there, as appears by the record of the seventh White Earth council 


(ib., p. 98), when the chief of the Mississippi Bands wanted an expla 
nation about the Pembinas having signed and gone home, Rice, chairman, 
explained. So it appears that the Pembinas were “ Men of White 
Earth,” lawfully resiacing on, and expecting to take allotments on, the 
reservation within the particular township given to them. It does 1 
so clearly appear whether the Otter Tail Band participated in the 
Earth councils or not. But it is clear that they were legally r 
on the White Earth Reservation under pledge of both the United 
and of the Mississippi Band of an equal right in the land and 
“Men of White Earth” Reservation. 

These pledges to the chiefs and men of White Earth are not the only 


ot 
White 
sident 
Stat 


were 








express promises made by the commission. At the fourth Red Lake 
council Mr. Rice (ib., p. 73) said: 

“At White Earth they have taken allotments; one here and o1 
there, scattered over the reservation. Under this act the Pillagers, the 
White Oak Point, and the Mille Lac Indians are allowed to do the ’ 

This was not express as to area, but at the sixth Leech Lake council 
(ib., p. 134) Mr. Rice said: 

“We are empowered to give you allotments with the title to them 
You are to have the first choice Go and take whatever you | 
Take it and it will be given to you. Not given to hold as you nd 
this land now, but the patent will be given you. Every bead of a fami 
takes 160 acres, which is a very large farn Every ngle man and 
woman takes 80 acres, and every child takes 40 acres ie ee a 
orphan who is not of age reccives S80 acres.” 

The same, in substance, was promised at the first Cass Lake « 
cil (ib., 150); at the third council with the Mille Lacs (ib., 168); the 
Grand Portage council (ib., 178); and at the second Bois Forts coun 
ceil (ib., 182) the argument was made for their c nt to the « ion 
that their lands there were not sufficient to give more than “ 160 ! 
to a family,” thus implying something more by t removal it 
thus clear that there was an “express promise” of allotment f 160 
acres to classes of Indians other than to the people resident upon 


“Men of White Earth” Reservation 
Search has also been made of the proceedings of the two Hous 
Congress and of the committees’ reports respecting the cbject of 
bill, but nothing there appears to indicate that it wa 1e 
benefit of the Mississippi Bands of Chippewa Indians to the exclusion 


of the Otter Tail Villager Baad, who also are Chippewa Indians, resid 
ing on the White Earth Reservation. 

T am therefore of the opinion that the frotest of the Mississippi 
Bands against the claim of the Otter Tail Villager Pand to benefit 
the act can not be sustained and that the Otter Tail Pillager Band ji 
within the class described as “ Chippewa Indians now 1 ling on t 
White Earth Reservation, in accordance with the express promise made 
to them by the commissioners appointed under the act of January 14 
1889,” etc., and are entitled to the benefits of the act of A 1 2 1904 

I deem it proper here to notice that Senate Executive Document 99 
Fifty-second Congress, first session, page 6, discloses that the Ind 
Office, April 20, 1892, was of opinion that the Otter Tail Band 


lagers “are entitled to the same allotments as 
was,” and, further, that— 
“Insomuch as the promises that were made by the Chippewa C 
sion were made to all the Indians of the White Earth Reser i 
is the opinion of this oftice that the Pembinas should be given the san 
allotments as the other Indians on the White Earth Reservation 

And my predecessor, April 28, 1892, in an opinion of that date, mak 
ing reference to this same mattter, then pending before Congress in 
form substantially the same as the act of April 28, 1904, now under 
consideration, clearly referring to all the Indians residing on the White 
Earth Reservation and not the Mississippi Bands alone, said: 

“The representations (expressed promise) of the commissioners were 
undoubtedly made in good faith under a construction of the law which, 
in my view, is erroneous. * * * It vould seem to be equity and 


the M ssip 
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justice that additional legislation be had granting the right to allot the 


Indians 160 res without conditions.” 

The matter was thus originally presented to Congress in the behalf 
of all White Barth Chippewa Indians. It has been renewed from Con- 
“1 to Congress until its passage, April 28, 1904, without ever being 

d as to be applicable to the benefit of the Mississippi Band 
alone I am clearly of opinion that it can not be so narrowed by con- 


al 
Very respectfully, Frank L. CAMPBELL, 
Assistant Attorney Gencral. 


Approved: October 31, 1904. 
kk. UW. Urreucock, Secretary. 


Exnipsir C. 


ALLOTMENTS TO CHIPPEWA INDIANS ON THE WHITE EARTH RESERVATION, 
MINN 
DEPARTMEN FP Ttre I 10} 
We ington, April 28, 1892. 
The honorable the Secretary OF THE INTERIOR. 

Si I have the honor to cnowledge the receipt, by your reference 
of the 23d instant, of a com mication, with ; ID pan g papers, 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated the 2Uth instant, rela- 
tive to the quantity of la to be allotted to the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota under the provisions of the act of Congress approved Janu 
ary 14, 1SS9. (25 Stat., 642.) 

iy said reference my opinion is aske i as to (the) proper construc 











tion of the law auth these allotinents, and particularly whether 
there may not be { : Ud ruction and 
promises of the commissioners who negotiated with the Indians.’ 

By said act of 1889 the President appointed three commissioners 
to negotiate with all of the different bands or tribes of Chippewa In- 
dians in the State of Minn ta for the complete cession and relin- 
quishment in writing of all their title and Interest in and to all the 
reservations of said indians in said State, except the White Karth and 
Red Lake Reservations, and to all and ) a * two reserva- 
tions us in the judgment of said commissioners is not required for allot- 
ments under existing laws. 

On March 19, 1867, the United States concluded a treaty with the 
Chippewa Indians of the Mississippi, which was ratified with an amend- 
meut on April 8, 1867, and | imed on the 1 f the same month. 
(16 Stat., 719.) By article 2 thereof there we eta t certain lands for 
farming purposes, and by article 7 of said treaty (p. 721) it was provided : 

. 


“As soon as tli I 





e location of the reservation s¢ ipart by the second 
article hereof shall have been approximately ascertained and reported 
to the Office of Indian Affairs the Secretary of the Inter r shall cause 
the same to be surveyed in conformity to the system of Government 








surveys, and whenever, after such survey, any Indian, of the bands 
parties hereto, either male or female, shall have 10 acres of land under 
cultivation such Indian shall be entitled to receive a « 


tificate showing 
him to be entitled to the 40 acres of land, according to legal subdivision, 
containing the said 10 acres or the greater part thereof, and whenever 
such Indian sbalil have an additional 10 acres under cultivation he or 
she shall be entitled to a certificate for additional 40 acres, and so on, 
until the full amount of 160 acres may have been certified to any one 
Indian; and the land so held by any indian iall be exempt from 
taxation and sale for debt, and shal! not be alienated except with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, and in no case to any person 
not a member of the Chippewa tribe.’ 

‘The general allotment act of Congress approved February 8, 1887 


’ 
(24 Stat., 388), prescribes 











le amount of land t be allotted there- 
under as follows: “ ‘lo each head of a family, one quarter of a section; 
to each siagle person over 1S years of age, one-eight! f a section; to 
each orphan child under 18 years of age, one-eighth of a section; and 
to each other single person under 18 years now living or who may be 
born prior to the date of the order of the President directing an allot- 
ment of the lands embraced in any reservation, one-sixteenth of a seec- 
tien: * * * And provided furthe iat where the treaty or act 
of Congress set apert such reservation provides for the ellotment 
of iands In severally Ip guantit) in excess of those herein provided 
the President, in making allotments upon such reservation, shall allot 
the lands to each individual Indian belonging thereon in quantity as 
sp ined in such tre aty or ac — 

jy section 3 of said act of 1889 it is provided that after the census 
of the Indians has been taken and the cession made as required by 
section 1 of said act: 

“All of said Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, except those 
on the Red Lake Keservation, shall, under the directi of said com- 
missioners, be removed to and take up their residence on the White 
Earth Reservation, and thereupon there shall, as soon as practicable, 
under the direction of said commissioners, be allotted lands in severalty 
to the Red Lake Indians on Red Lake Reservation, and to all the 
other of said Indians on White Earth Reservation, in conformity with 
the act of February 8, 1887, entitled ‘An act for the allotment of 
lands in severalty to Indians on the various reservations, and to ex 
teud protection of the laws of the United States and the Territories 
over tbe Indians, and for other purposes,’ and all allotments hereto 
fore made to any of said Indians on the White Harth Reservation are 
hereby ratified and confirmed with the like tenure and condition pre- 
scribed for all allotments under this act.” 

By section 1 of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat., 794), said 
act of February 8, 1887, wes amended so as to read: 

“That in all cases where any tribe or band of Indians hag been, or 
shall hereafter be, located upon any reservation created for their use, 
either by treaty stipulation or by virtue of an act of Congress or 
Executive order setting apart the same for their use, the President of 
the United States be, and he hereby is, authorized whenever in his 
opinion any reservation, or any part thereof, of such Indians is 
advantageous for agricultural or grazing purposes. to cause said 
reservation, or any part thereof, to be surveyed or resurveyed, if neces- 
sary, and to allet to each Indian located thereon one-eighth of a 
section of land” 
with the same proviso relative to the allotment of lands where the 
amount subject thereto for each allottee was greater than that desig- 
nated in said amended section 

In the instructions to said commissioners they were advised that 
under said amendatory section of 1891 the Indians, as a tribe, would 
receiv? more land than under said general allotment act of 1887, and 
that it was considered best to allot 80 acres to each of those Indians 
who consent to remove to White Earth, but that if they so desire 
“they have the right under the act to take allotments and remain 
upon the reservation where they now are if they shall not be satisfied 
to go to White Earth.” Subsequently, on August 17, 1891, at the re- 
uest of the commissioners, they were further advised by the Indian 

flice, quoting said article 7, that— 




















“In all cases where Indians affected by the said article of the treaty 
had cultivated land and bad either received or were entitled to receijyo 
certificates covering the same prior to January 14, 1889, the date of 


| the approval of the act ratifying the Chippewa agreement, aboy: 


ferred to, the holdings of such Indians should be respected by thy ’ 
mission, and allotments should be made in accordance with the sujiq 
provisions of the treaty. 

“In all other cases the commission will proceed with the wor! of 
aa = allotments required in accordance with your instructions of 
uly ast.” 

It appears that under said instructions allotments of 80 acres esc} 
were made to some of the Indians on the White Earth Reservation 
which they decline to accept, claiming that by said article 7 the 
pewas of the Mississippi are each entitled to an allotment of 160 acres. 
The Indians further claim, and the record so shows, that the 0 
missioners promised to each man, woman, and child an allotment of 
160 acres each, and they allege that if such promise had not been mad 
they would not have signed said agreement, and they now abs 
decline to accept allotments of only 80 acres each. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs finds that the promise of t 
ments of 160 acres each was made specially to the Indians of the 


| Earth Reservation; and inasmuch as the promise was made | | 


the Indians on said White Earth Reservation, the Pillagers and |’ 
binas, settled thereon, should be given allotments of equa! qu 
with the other Indians on said reservation. 

He further asks, in view of the action of the department ar 
commission above recited, “ to be instructed as to the proper 


pursue in the matter,”’ and recommends that, if it be held that i 
| construction of the commissioners as to the quantity of land to which 
| each Indian is legally entitled is erroneous, a bill should be prepared 

and submitted to Congress providing for the allotment of 160 8 


| each to all the Indians affected by the said act of January 14, |S» 
| in accordance with the promises of the commission made to the ! 


of the White Earth Reservation. There can be little serious q i 
in my judgment as to the ne of land each Indian menti 1 is 
| entitled to under said article 7. The quantity was expressly stated 


| and the conditions precedent, namely, cultivation of certain a: ts 
| of land, were explicitly defined. The Indians were not guaranteed 


Same year, anc 


lutely the allotment of any number of acres, but upon condition 
they had placed under cultivation 10 acres or more of land, | 
should receive a certificate for 40 acres for every 10 acres the 
greater part thereof so placed under cultivation, not exceeding 160 
acres for any one Indian. The act of 1889 expressly protected 
allotments made under said article 7, and declared that al! 
allotments should be made under said act of 1887, which was 
guently amended by said act of 1891. 

The instructions to the commission, dated July 1 and August 17, 
1891, were approved by the department on July 13 and August 19, 

f correctly construe said acts as to the quantity of !and 

the Indians were entitled to under said acts. These instructior 
express adjudications of the department after the report of | 
missioners had been received, giving in detail all of their proceedings 
in the premises. 

There is no principle of law better settled than that the legis 
department of the Government alone has the power of disposi! 
the public lands of the United States and to regulate intercourse “ with 


| the Indian tribes.” 


| 
| 


Article I, section 8, clause 3, and Article IV, section 3, clause 2, of 
the Constitution of the United States; Bagnell v. Boderick (15 eters, 
436): United States vr. Gratiot (14 Peters, 526); Pollard v. Ilagan 


(3 How., 212); Irvine v. Marshall (20 How., 558) ; Gibson vy, Choteau 
(13 Wall, 92, 99); Van Brocklin v. State of Tennessee (117 l. 58, 
151, 168). ; 

The commissioners had no authority to promise the Indians a /arger 
allotment than the law prescribed, and any such promises woud not 
bind the United States. (106 U. 8., 196, 250.) 

I am therefore of opinion, and so advise you, that under the 


| construction of said acts there can not be allotted to each Ind t 


acres of land. 

The representations of the commissioners were undoubtedly 1 
good faith and under a construction of the law which, in my vir" 
erroneous. There is abundance of land reserved, according to th t 


a) 


| of the Indian Commissioner, to give these Indians 160 acrs, as 


} 





promised, and it would seem to be equity and justice that additional 
legislation be had granting the right to allot the Indians 160 acres 
without conditions. 
The papers submitted are herewith returned. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Geo. H. SHIELI 
Assistant Attorney General. 


—_— 


Memorial Day. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 8, 1912. 


Mr. AUSTIN said: 
Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted to me to extend |! 
marks in the Recorp, I include as a part of my rem! 


| able and patriotic address delivered by my colleague, tl 


tleman from Kentucky, Mr. LANGLEY, on Decoration 1: 
Glenwood Cemetery, in the city of Washington, D. C. 
The address is as follows: 
ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, OF KENTUCKY, AT GLENWOU! 
TERY, WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 30, 1912. . 
“Veterans of the Civil War, members of the Woman's kv't 
Corps, ladies and gentlemen, little boys and girls, I am “e Dy 
indebted to you for giving me the privilege and honor 0! =a 
ticipating in these exercises. I compliment those of you W4 






“—* <1 TG 
































deni 
ba had immediate charge of the arrangements upon your 
tl ntfulness and good taste in having these little children 
pa ipate, so that they may begin learning thus early in their 
li he great lesson of patriotism which our observance of 
tl iy teaches. To me it was a sublime spectacle when they 
rl 1 into this hall, each carrying a little American flag, 
b g and bearer being alike the hope and reliance of our 
be Republic. I like to see Mlildren carrying the flag. If 
we ll into their minds due reverence for this sacred emblem 
W | not worry about the future of our country. 

pay tribute to the memory of the men who offered their 
| it their country might live, we, in common with millions 
of fellow citizens throughout the land, are gathered here 


t in this beautiful garden of peace, and with speech and 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


si ith silent tears and fragrant flowers, to testify our ap- 
pre n ef what they did. This day is sacredly dedicated to 
( ntry’s heroes, and Columbia bows proudly, but reverently 
‘tionately, over their graves. In the language of the | 
K ky poet, Col. John A. Joyce: 
“We bow this grand Memorial Day 
Above the graves of Blue and Gray; 
With Union for our right of way 
And freedom with eternal sway. 
Above the altars of this land 
Where North and South, with heart and hand, 
Must ever feel and understand 
That they are one fraternal band. 
ihe imperious mandate of the patriot’s conscience—the 
eall of duty—they lent instant and willing obedience. When 
thei! untry was in danger of disruption. when the fate of 
the Union of the States trembled in the balance, when the cry 
we forth for men to pledge ‘their lives, their fortunes, and 
the .cred honor’ to preserve it, they rallied round the flag 
nd d to make that Union safe. 
true it is that 
He who maintains his country’s laws 
Alone is great, or he who dies in the great cause. 
‘OQ f the chaos of war these heroes wrought the blessings 
of during peace. It is no small debt that posterity owes 
thei It is a great obligation laid upon us all so to live and | 


we may prove ourselves worthy sons and daughters | 


of s sires. Mere praise of them does not avail. In 
evel tion, in private as well as in public life, we must so 


irselves that the spirits of these heroic dead, looking 


ow pon us, may approve. The memory of their valor, their 

inselfish heroism, their patriotic ardor, should stimulate us to 

noblest thought and action, and the lesson their lives and 
de have taught should never be forgotten. 

“y especially appropriate that services like these should be 

ted here in the Capital of the Nation, because that Cap- 

fies the unity of the country, to establish which these men 

fi ind many of them gave their lives. A half century-ago 

th s not that harmony of interest that exists to-day among 


ple of the different sections. There was a union of 
ut not the Nation as we of to-day see it and know it. 
ple of the North knew the people of the South as neigh- 
not as members of a common family. The West was 
stranger to the East. Different interests and different 
d purposes animated these sections. That which was 
) one was poison to the other. The historian wonders 
we wonder no more, that from this admixture of un- 
lements strife had to come. In the crucible of war 
uld they be fused into a homegeneous whole. 
just as in the chemist’s melting pot the dross is sep- 
from the gold, so from the alembic of the conflict waged 
ic forces the greater and nobler Nation was to emerge. 
memorable hour at Appomattox when Lee sheathed 
rd and Grant said to the southern legions, ‘Go in 
my brethren,’ this Nation began a new life. True, there 
=e rk days even after that. The sun does not shine 
lendor right after the night. First the dawn, and then 
iy 








‘to all things that live. 
d the hideous night of war were rolled away and the 
sht of the new day cheered our people on to new en- 
And how fruitful these endeavors have been! Never 
_the history of nations has there been such marvelous 
$8 that which has occurred in the United States since 
What a country we have to-day! Great, free, and 
. with the sunlight of destiny resting upon her fore- 
‘ore than ever it is the haven of the oppressed of all 
Her institutions typify more than ever the highest 
ns of mankind. The story of her progress is indeed 
‘rous story whose every chapter thrills the’ American 
ads it. God bless the soldiers, dead and living, who 
ved the Union. 
‘uly, it is a new life upon which our country has entered. 
‘esson does it hold for us? The answer comes from 













the light spreads over the earth and gives added | 


our 


in | 


In time the gray clouds that | 


every mound that cover’s a soldier's dust. It is th 
duty. They who laid down thei ves upon their cow 
altar heard duty’s call and with heart and hand r led 
So must we Upon ich and of s tl | l S } 
owe to ourselves ] » oul i the d f rig 
ing. We owe mur « try of gua bet 
name, of obeying her law ing } \ 
Not ne f < af ) ‘ ' 
charge it in his own sphere t 
that come to hit 
fo henor all our her fi 
them. is the heritage they bh i | 
behest is that we uphold the dignity of 
our people under all cire ( ind 
sometimes prone to torget that Gove mit ‘ 
of the people, and that every A 1 in bh u 
reflects credit or brings shame m the { ‘ 
In our day and generation we are apt to let the fir 
pride burn too low. We a \ urseives to D 
to the State if the performance of that duty terfer 
our private business or our \ rai t th 
comings of legislatures and oflicials nd do 1 for al 
refiect that we ourselves are to b for them le use 
ndifference. Kvery Am i\ 
sible for thy Government ol i\ or co ty, 0 i 
the Nation. Each is what it is because the « ens hat 
None but they are entitled to credit for the good that is ( 
none but they to blame for whatey evil is brought fort! 
“Great privileges pose great obligatic We who 
the privilege of living under a benig rm of governm 
morally bound to help preserve what is good, to hi 
what can be made better, and to eredicate w 3 1. 
is the duty of each of us, d not merely the « of 
in places of temporary power or authority ‘I 
of our Government are great, but t nerf 
never reach ideal perfection, but each of 1 » do h 
in the great work of upbuildi ind hj a 
than the best that is in him e is by i 
worth while in the aggregate ilieven a ! sO 
not only benefits those who live in his \ 
inillions that will come after him. By is ‘ 
ing the good name of the Ke lis ) as in o 
by keeping in mind constantiy the sacrifices of 
dust lies under these mounds, we shall make our 
of the honor that their deeds reflect upon t \1 
“We are assembled primarily to do honor to 
those who have already passed away So1 of tin 
great marble cities, with their graves arded b 
vigils; some sleep in shallow trenecl ad 
in old fields and beside quiet strenms; son 1 unkue 
Wherever they sleep a Nation's love is w the 
their memory will ever be cherished by their ‘ 
“On fame's rt ar 
rt silent ten ar d 
And honor fun vi nS 
The bivouac the de 
“And while we are thus moring the dead 
again that those yet living who fe Ww 
lack the comforts of life, and that th ! 
to realize, in the evening of their es ‘y 
remembers them too. 
“The surviving soldiers of that af r 
away. The few surviving are 1 their 
steadily onward. Slowly. inevitably, the me 
Army of the Republic are near e fi $ 
| beyond, and soon the last one m s | 
nothipg undone that can be done to \} ma 
they go that the proud citizens of the ¢ Repu 
they preserved are not lacking in grat le, a he 
never cease to cherish the memory of 
“T would like to see a handsome m 1 ted 
grave of every soldier of the Unior 1 t 
O’Hara’s immortal words: 
“Rest on, embalmed and sair dead, 
Dear as the blood 5 tve ; 
No impious footsteps her hall tread 
The herbage of your grav 
Nor shall yeur glory , rot 
While fame her record kee 
Or honor points the hallowed ot 
Where valor proudly p 
**Yon marble minstrel’s veicef stor 
In deathless sung shall t 
When many a vanished year hath n, 





The story how ye fell; 


Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's 
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Nor time’s remorseless doom, 
Can dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb.” 


blight, 
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Regulation of Injunctions, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tur House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, May 14, 1912. 
INJUNCTIONS 


The House having under consideration H. R. 23635, to amend an 
act entitled “‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to 
the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911 


Mr. CLAYTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee on the Judiciary gave very ex- 
tensive hearings on the subject matter involved in the pending 
bill. Those who favor the further regulation of the process of 
injunction as well as those who oppose any further regulation 
of this extraordinary remedy were heard at length. The com- 
mittee has given much study to the subject, and I believe has 


proposed wise reformatory legislation in the measure now un- | 


der consideration. 
Mr. Speaker, the demand for this legislation is not new. It 


has come to Congress year after year for a long time. Some of | prime importance, and unless the courts will themselves deal 


the features, at least in substance, of the pending bill have 
heretofore had favorable consideration in this Chamber. 

It is not contemplated by this measure to destroy the writ of 
injunction or to subtract from its usefulness. It is proposed to 
further regulate the process of injunction so that this extraordi- 
hary remedy will not be almsed, but that its rightful use may be 
further safeguarded. 


with at least a large part of that proposed in the pending )j)), 
for he said in his messages to Congress December 3, 1906 - 
There must be no hesitation in dealing with disorder. But + 


must likewise be no such abuse of the injunctive power as fs implied 
in forbidding laboring men to strive for their own betterment in I 
ful and lawful ways; nor must the injunction be used merely | { 


some big corporation in carrying out schemes for its own agera) 
ment. It must be remembered that a preliminary injunction in a 
case, if granted without adequa@& proof—even when authority « 
found to support the conclusions of law on which it is founded 
cften settle the dispute between the parties; and, therefore, if j 
erly granted may do irreparable wrong. Yet there are many 


| who assume a matter-of-course granting of a preliminary injuncti 


be the ordinary and proper judicial disposition of such cases; and 
have undoubtediy been flagrant wrongs committed by judges in eo ( 
tion with labor disputes even within the last few years, altl: I 


|} think much less often than in former years. Such judges b 


unwise action immensely strengthen the hands of those who are st: 
entirely to do away with the power of injunction, and therefo: ; 
careless use of the injunctive process tends to threaten its very exist 
ence, for if the American people ever become convinced th 
process in habitually abused, whether in matters affecting labo: 
matters affecting corporations, it will be well-nigh impossible to 
vent its abolition. 


Again, on December 3, 1907, he said: 


Instances of abuse in the granting of injunctions in labor dis; 
continue to occur, and the resentment in the minds of those w! 


that their rights are being invaded and their liberty of action : | of 


speech unwarrantably restrained continues likewise to grow. M 


| the attack on the use of the process of injunction is wholly y 


varrant; but I am constrained to express the belief that for 
it there is warrant. ‘This question is becoming more and mor: 


in an effective manner, it is certain ultimately to demand sor 
of legislative action. It would be most unfortunate for ou il 


welfare if we should permit many honest and law-abiding citizens to 
feel that they had just cause for regarding our courts with h 

I earnestly commend to the attention of the Congress this matt so 
that some way may be devised which will limit the abuse of injur ns 


|} and protect those whose rights from time to time it unwarraut 
| invades, 


As evidence of the fact that this bill is not revolutionary and | 


as evidence of the fact that there is and has been demand for 
this legislation we have abundant proof. Take the last plat- 
form of the Republican Party and you have this declaration 
and demand: 


The Republican Party will uphold at all time the authority and the 
integrity of the courts, State and Federal, and will ever insist that 
their power to enforce their process and to protect life, liberty, and 
property shall be preserved inviolate. 

We believe, however, that the rules of procedure in the Federal 
courts with respect to the issuance of the writ of injunctions should 
be more accurately defined by statute, and that no injunction or tem- 


porary restraining order should be issued without notice except where | 


irreparable injury would result from delay, in which case a speedy 
hearing should be granted thereafter. 


In further support of this proposed legislation let me read 


On January 31, 1908, he again declared: 

It is all wrong to use the injunction to prevent the entire}; r 
and legitimate actions of labor organizations in their struggle 
dustrial betterment, or under the guise of protecting property h 
unwarrantably to invade the fundamental rights of the individin it 
is futile to concede, as we all do, the right and the necessity of orga 
ized effort on the part of the wage earners, and yet by inju 
process to forbid peaceable action to accomplish the lawful ol 
which they are organized and upon which their success depends 


Mr. Speaker, under the permission of the House I sha!! 
printed in the Recorp of to-day Report No. 612, which was pr 
sented by me when this bill was brought back to the House 
with the recommendation that it be passed. It will be found 


| that this report reviews very fully the Federal statutes re 
| gard to injunctions and many of the decisions of the « 


what President Taft said on December 7, 1909, in his message to | 


Congress: 


priate legislation be adopted. The ends of justice will best be met 


and the chief cause of complaint against ill-considered injunctions with- | 


out notice will be removed by the enactment of a statute forbidding 
hereafter the issuing of any injunction or restraining order, whether 
temporary or permanent, by any Federal court without previous notice 


and a reasonable opportunity to be heard on behalf of the parties to be | 


enjoined; unless it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that 


the delay necessary to give such notice and hearing would result in | 


irreparable injury to the complainant, and unless, also, the court shall 
from the evidence make a written finding, which shall be spread upon 
the court minutes, that immediate and irreparable injury is likely to 
ensue to the complainant, and shall define the injury, state why it is 
irreparable, and shall also indorse on the order issued the date and the 
hour of the issuance of the order. Moreover, every such injunction or 
restraining order issued without previous notice and opportunity by 
the defendant to be heard should by force of the statute expire and be 


relative to this process. I invite the attention of the Members 
of the House to the report, inasmuch as I shall not att: { 


| discuss this bill as fully as it is discussed in the report i 
I recommend that in compliance with the promise thus made appro- | 


Mr. Speaker, section 263 of the Judicial Code is the e g 
statute upon which it is proposed to build the further 
tion set forth in the bill now before the House. This 
is in the following words: 
Whenever notice is given of a motion for an injunction out 
trict court, the court or judge thereof may, if there appea! 
danger of irreparable injury from delay, grant an order res! 
the act sought to be enjoined until the decision upon the mot 
such order may be granted with or without security, in the di: 
of the court or judge. 


f 


Now, that is the statute which party platforms and 3! 


i two Presidents of the United States have said sl 


of no effect after seven days from the issuance thereof or within any | 
time less than that period which the court may fix, unless within such | 


seven days or such less period the injunction or order is extended or 
renewed after previous notice and opportunity to be heard. 

My judgment is that the passage of such an act, which really em- 
bodies the best practice in equity and is very likely the rule now in 
force in some courts, will prevent the issuing of ill-advised orders of 
injunction without notice and will render such orders, when issued, 
much less objectionable by the short time in which they may remain 
effective. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, to the platform demand of the 
Republican Party and the message of the President, attention 
has been called to the platform demand of the Democratic 
Party, which latter demand I need not repeat. So we have not 
only the platform demands of both of the great political parties 
fur the further regulation of the process of injunction, but un- 
der the high sanction of his official oath the President of the 
United States has advised Congress that such legislation would 
be wise and salutary. Not only has his experience and obser- 
vation as Chief Magistrate of the Republic called his attention 
to the necessity for such reformatory legislation, but doubtless 
he carried with him in reaching that conclusion his large ex- 
perience derived when he discharged the duties of one of the 
judges of an appellate Federal court. Moreover, Mr. Speaker, 
former President Roosevelt recommended legislation in line 


amended. Let me read the bill line by line and analyz 

we go on. Section 263 of the Judicial Code, which re 
notice, will, if this bill is enacted into law, read as follows. 1 
read from the bill: 


That no injunction, whether interlocutory or permanent, 1! 
other than those described in section 266 of this title, shall 
without previous notice and an opportunity to be heard on 
the parties to be enjoined, which notice, together with a cop) 
bill of complaint or other pleading upon which the applic: 
such injunction will be based, shall be served upon the parties : 
to be enjoined a reasonable time in advance of cuch applicati 
if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court or judge | ! 
mediate and irreparable injury is likely to ensue to the com! 
and that the giving of notice of the application or the delay 
thereto would probably permit the doing of the act sought 
strained before notice could be served or hearing had thereon 


} 


| or judge may, in his discretion, issue a temporary restrain! 


without notice. Every such order shall be indorsed with th: 
hour of issuance— 


Is there anything wrong or revolutionary about that? 
shall be forthwith entered of record— 


Is there anything wrong about that?— 
shall define the injury and state why it is irreparable and 
order was granted without notice— 

Is not that good practice?— 
and shall by its terms expire within such time after entr) 
exceed seven days, as the court or judge may fix, unless within 
so fixed the order is extended or renewed for a like period, att: 




















» previously served, if any, and for good cause shown, and the 
r for such extension shall be entered of record. 
it unreasonable or revolutionary? 
, Mr. Speaker, one of the objects of this proposed law is 
rid of midnight injunctions—that is, injunctions issued 
proper consideration by a judge—and blanket injunc- 
that is, injunctions couched. in too vague and too general 
and ineluding, in some instances, people who have nothing 


with the matter in controversy out of which the injunc- | 


s come. It has been asserted, and I believe truthfully 
hat some judges have not only improperly issued in- 
ns, but have done so without so much as having read the 
tion for the injunction, and have signed the order for 
ion, which was prepared in advance, without ever hav- 
nsidered or even read such order. This bill 
‘to be responsible for his action, and the reason for his 
be entered of record in every case where an injune- 

s been issued without previous notice, with the reasons 
e threatened injury is irreparable ond the reasons for 
ince cf this extraordinary writ. This section does an- 
wise thing. It fixes a limit upon the life of a temporary 
rest iing order. 


The office of the temporary restraining order | 
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The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman declines to yield. 


Mr. CLAYTON. This bill provides that it shall be binding 
only upon the parties to the suit. Now, is there anything shock 
ing about that, that nobody should be bound in ; ny su in 
equity or any other snit unless he is a party to it Does not 
that square with your own old-fashioned notions of | ish 
and American jurisprudence and the law of right? 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will tl rentleman yield‘ 
Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman permit 1 to finish 
The bill provides that it 
shall be binding only upon the parties t t 
ants, employees, and attorneys, or tl! in t 
or who Shall by personal service or otherwise ved 
notice of the same. 
So that if the actual parties are not enough, t b 


requires | 


some instances been abused and made to take the place | 


ermanent injunction. 


of Every party enjoined by a tem- 
por restraining order without previous notice given to him | 
oug have the right to be heard at an early date and to have 
su rder considered and revoked if justice shall so demand. 
At the party defendant should be entitled to be heard at 
an y day and not have his right to a hearing postponed in- 
de ‘ly, aS is sometimes the case under the bad practice some- 
tolerated by some of the judges. 
\cgain, Mr. Speaker, under section 266a of this bill it is pro- 
vide ° 
) restraining order or interlocutory order of injunction shall 
ss ept upon the giving of security by the applicant in such sum 


irt or 
sts and damages as may be incurred or suffered by any party 
e found to have been wrongfully enjoined or restrained thereby. 


ot that a wise provision to write into the law? I do not 


xactly what the rule is that obtains in most of the States | 


Union, but I believe that is the rule that obtains in 
ost of our States. I know that is true so far as my own State 
is « ‘red, a State that adheres very largely to the old Eng- 
lish chancery practice, that has the separate courts, that has 

cery court and a presiding judge over that court called 
ellor, who has no jurisdiction except of equity cases. I 
at you can not get an injunction in that State in a 
irt without giving bond and security for the costs and 
iges, and that would be a wise rule to require here. 
work no hardship in the multitude of cases where in- 

have been improperly issued. It would make the 


] 


pplying for these injunctions perhaps a little more care- 


the dam 


it W a 


re obtaining that extraordinary writ if they were re- | 


quit » give bond and security for the payment of costs and 
dar es in ease the injunction should be dissolved after hav- 
g heard. 
Mr. Speaker, section 266b provides: 
ry order of injunction or restraining order shall set forth 
ns for the issuance of the same 


Kepeating somewhat the same language of the section of the | 


i have already read, and it— 
ifie In terms, and shall describe in reasonable detail, and 
erence to the bill of complaint or other document, the act 
t to be restrained . 
Is not that reasonable? When you apply for an extraordi- 
hary writ of injunction, telling a man he shall not do this or 
, 1S it not right and proper to tell him in the body of that 
¢ what he is not permitted to do, instead of saying, “ You 
orbidden to do those things mentioned in bill No. 517 on 
‘eat the court,” naming the place where the bill is filed—maybe 
les away from the poor man, maybe in a place where he can 
t get a copy? He does not know what he is enjoined from do- 
ing. He is charged with the responsibility of knowing it, and 
“ ane ho means of actually knowing what he is forbidden 
,uo 

“ow, this prevents that abuse and requires the notice or order 
“njoining him to specify what he must not do. Is not that right 
and proper? Ought a man in New York to be bound by an order 
down in West Virginia that he knows nothing about? Ought 
: ian remote from the court, with no means of knowing, be 

ted to know what Is in that order? 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
“— sentleman from Kansas? 
Sone CLAYTON. I wish the gentleman from Kansas would 


Ihe conclude my statement, because I have such a little time. 


“ve promised most of the time on this side. 


judge may deem proper, conditioned upon the payment | 


their agents, their servants, employees, and attorneys, or those 
in active concert with them. 


Now, who else should be bound by the equity proceedings, by 
the injunctive process, except the parties to the suit, their 
agents, their servants, their employees, their attorneys, or thos« 


in active concert with them? 

Mr. CANNON. If a thousand men 
gentleman’s house for the purpose 
house and his property, does the 
ought to be so amended that 


against 


Should anybody e be 


bound 
were advancing upon the 
of burning it, it being his 
gentleman say that 
he could not re an injunction 
them unless he named them all? 


se 


the law 


secu 


Mr. CLAYTON. The fertile imagination of the gentleman 
has led him off to a case that never has happened and never 
will happen. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, we will make it a hundred men, then. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Or any other number. That case never 
has happened and never will happen; and if such a case hap- 

| pened, who has ever heard of the injunctive process stopping 
| the incendiary from committing arson? The gentleman 1 
quires too much of the injunctive process. We have other laws, 
other remedies, and other means. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman evades a frank answer to 


| the question. 





Mr. CLAYTON. I thought I had answered the gentleman 


fairly and squarely on his imaginary case. I should like to 
consider the bill that we have before us. I should like to try 
the abuses of the injunctive process of which we have hearu 
complaint, not a purely imaginary matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has consumed 


25 minutes. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, after I have 


10 minutes more please advise me. Section 26te provic 
That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted 

of the United States, or a judge or the judges the , 

between an employer and employee or between « y i 

ployees, or between employees, or between persons « ed a 

sons seeking employment, involving or growing ou i di 

cerning terms or conditions of employ! i 

vent irreparable injury to property or to a property right of t 


making the application. 


Is there anything wrong in that? Why should the 


at the instance of great corporations, readily d 
selves to the corporate side of the dispute and put th 
hand of the injunctive process upon laboring men, espe y 
when all platforms, all writers, judicial and otherwis« 
publicists say that laboring men have the right | nd 
shorter hours, increased wages, better sanitary couditt 1d 
other things for the physical betterment and for the moral 
uplift of workingmen. A!) publicists say that to this end the 
laboring men may peacefully strike, that they may re to 
work, that they may persuade others to join them. It is only 
by their united action than they can possibly cope with the 
powerful combinations which seek to oppress them 

Are you ready to say that the laboring man shall be denied by 


the abuse cf the injunctive process the right to improve 
tion, shall be made to labor against his will? 


His Cond 


Every court that has 


passed upon it has been compelled to say, if the question was 
squarely presented, that involuntary servitude in this country is, 
thank God, abolished forever, and that even the courts, with t 
powerful writ of injunction, could not make one man serve 
another against the will of the man whom it is sought to make 
serve. Otherwise, if we are not to look to a civil contract, 
if by the process of injunction we can make a man labor 
against his will or under conditions that are not satisfactory 
to him, then you have converted this injunctive process i 
a means whereby you have repealed the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United State hich aboli l 
slavery. [Applause.] ; 

This bill preserves the idea that there is no adequate remedy 
at law. Then it could not be issued. 

This bill provides that the property or property rights must 
be described with particularity in the application for the injunc- 
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tion and that it shall be sworn to either by the applicant or 
his agent or attorney. That is the best practice obtaining in 
the courts now. Then, if it is asked why is it necessary to put 
this in the bill the answer is because unfortunately some of the 


Iederal judges have forgotten the wise and good practice, and 
they injunctions—improvidently issue them—in 
cases where they should not have been issued. 

Now, the learned gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] 
who prepared the views of the minority took occasion to say 
that there are no cases where the injunctive process has been 
abused. Why, Mr. Speaker, go and read the reports and you 
will find case after case that has been appealed from the district 
courts to the appellate courts, and the injunction has been modi- 
lied, changed, and sometimes dissolved. 

I will give you illustrative of the modification of an 
injunction. I quote from the case of Arthur v. Oakes, and I 
would like on this proposition to have discussed in going along 
many of them that I have mentioned in the reports of the com- 
mittee, 
time will not permit me to do Perhaps, after all, to the 
laymen here present the statement of what I conceive to be in 
these opinions would serve a better purpose than to read from 
the text. But I am going to read a few lines from Arthur v. 
Oakes, in the Sixty-third Federal Reporter, from an opinion 


loosely issue 


one 


So. 


rendered in the appeHate court of the circuit court of appeals” 


by the late Mr. Justice Harian. 

After reviewing thé facts of that case, the scope of the in- 
junction, the blanket ‘nature, its improvident nature, its incon- 
siderate nature, the result of this view is that the court below 
should have eliminated from the writ of injunction these words: 

And from so quitting the service of said receiver with or without 
notice as to cripple the property or prevent or hinder the operation 
of said railroad. - 

I can multiply the instances where appellate courts have ad- 
monished the inferior courts for the abuse of the injunctive 
process. Now I will go on to the last subdivision of this 
section, 26G6c of the bill: 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any per- 
son or persons from terminating any relations of employment or from 
ceasing to perform any work or labor. 

Is there anything shocking to the sense of a free American 
to say what we know to be the law, the common heritage of all 
American people? Is there any criticism to come to us because 
we write that into the form of a statute? But it may be asked, 
Why put it in the statute if it is already in the law? This is 
che reason: Because the courts have sometimes come very near 
saying that workingmen should not quit the employment. Ina 
controversy between a street railroad company and its em- 
ployees in Iowa, I believe, some months ago, a mandatory in- 
junction was issued to the railroad employees compelling them 
to remain in the employment of the raiiroad company. Let me 
read further from the bill: 

Or from ceasing to perform any work or labor. 

The right to terminate the relation of employer and employee 
is a recognized right and the language just quoted is but an 
affirmation of this right. Again quoting from the bill: 

Or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do. 

This is stating in statutory form recognized law. 

The gentleman from Illinois, the former distinguished Speaker 
of this House, has come in contact with this right of persuasion 
often—that right belonging to every American citizen to per- 
suade his neighbors to join him in a moyement he thinks good 
and wise. Not personally, but politically my regret is that his 
neighbors did not have persuasive power enough to persuade 
enough of the voters of his district to send a Democrat here in 


his place. [Laughter and applause.] Again I read from the 
bill: 
Or from attending at or near a house or place where any person 


resides or works or carries on business or happens to be for the pur- 
pose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information or of 
peaceably persuading any person to work or to abstain from working. 

That is the right of assembly. Is there anything wrong in 
saying in a statute that people have the right to peacefully 


assemble? And again I read from the bill: 
Or of peacefully persuading any person to work or refrain from 


working or from secking to patronize er tc employ any party to such 
dispute. 

Who of us has not often and often exercised that right and 
privilege of the American freeman? Why, you let some shop- 
keeper in this town to-morrow insult a Member of this Honse, 
treat him roughly or dishonestly, and you would have but to say 
to your fellow Member “That man, that shopkeeper, is dis- 
honest and you ought not to trade with him.” Right then you 


would be exercising no more and no less than is specifically 
named in this bill. 


I would like to consider them and read from them, but | 
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Mr. PROUTY. 
Mr. CLAYTON. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I hoped that the gentleman would let me 


| conclude. 


Mr. PROUTY. 
to the bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then I hope the gentleman will ask it. 

Mr. PROUTY. Under this bill does not this clause that the 
gentleman has just read legalize what is commonly calleq 
blacklisting? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not think it does. I think it merely 
does what the bill says it can do. I think when you go into the 
blacklisting business it may partake of a criminal conspiracy, 
and this does not undertake to deal with that. : 

Mr. PROUTY. What is the meaning of the words 
or from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such dis; 
from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful! 
so to do? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes; I think that is no more than a 
has a right to do now. And this bill does not interfere 
any legal redress that a man may have. 

Mr. PROUTY. Will that give the right to a man to say 
“T will not employ you and I will advise all the railroads pot 
to employ you.” 

Mr. CLAYTON. I hardly think it does. If the railroad 
enters into a conspiracy against a man for that purpose | thi 
it will be called a conspiracy. 

Mr. PROUTY. But if he just simply says, “I will not ep! 
you and I advise everybody else not to employ you.” 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is not it true that al! this 
does is to inhibit the equity court from issuing an injunci 
and leaves it to the law courts? 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is right, as I said awhile ago, that 
in nowise legalizes a conspiracy and does not exempt 
responsible in a criminal conspiracy case. 

Mr. GARNER. If I may ask the gefhtleman, this docs 1 
then exempt a labor union in any way from the Sherman anti 
trust law? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It does not subtract from the Sherman anti- 
trust law, and it does not prevent the operation of any criminal 
law. I have never heard of any labor-union man desiring an 
organization to be legalized to do any wrong. The laboriig men 
merely ask that they be relieved from wrong sometimes done 
under the color of law by the wrongful use of legal authority 
{Applause.] Every laboring man asks that when contests ari 
between capital and labor that the courts of equity treat labor 
fairly and let employer and employee deal with each othe 
arm’s length in all their disputes. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, the gentleman from Alabama does 


This is a vital question, and I am not hostile 


nan 


with 


nk 


'v 


on 


Sp 


indorse the proposition that some have advanced, tliat you 
should exempt certain individuals in this country from every 


criminal statute. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is not necessary, I want to say to t! 
tleman from Texas, that the gentleman from Alabama ruld 
pass upon that question, because it is not in this bill. 

The bill goes on to say— 

Or from paying or giving to or withholding from any person cngaged 
in such dispute any strike benefits or other moneys or things lue 


Mr. Speaker, here is an important thing in this bill and 
to be enacted into the law. What is the strike bene! 
Now, these laboring men have a right to strike in order to better 
their conditions; everybody has recognized that. The: y 
up a fund to be used in that sort of an emergency. Whit las 
happened? Some manufacturers have persuaded some 1 
treacherous to their organization, to contribute to th s! 
benefit, and then when the strike is on and the men are «ut ol 
employment and the men have to feed themselves, their wives 
and children, some traitorous member or members 
organization applies to the court, and the court enjoiiis 
payment of the strike benefit. 

And then what? Either the strikers must go back to v 


41 


they must starve. Now, that was set forth in two inst: ul 
| the State courts, Reynolds v. Davis (198 Mass., 294) and A. »- 
Barnes & Co. v. Chicago Typographical Union (232 I1l., 4-4), 
and they have held that if the purpose of a strike was unlawtlu 


the officers and members of unions should be enjoined froin ¢\\- 
ing financial aid in the form of strike benefits in furtlerice 
thereof. But in the only case of the kind disposed of by « fee 


eral court an entirely different conclusion was reached In 


A. S. Barnes & Co. v. Berry (157 Fed. R., 883) it was held 
out exception or qualification that an employer against W! 
a strike was in operation could not have enjoined the officer 
of a union from giving its striking members strike bene® 
The reason assigned was—I quote: 


The strike benefit fund is created by moneys deposited by ' 
with the general officers for the support of themselves and fan 





the 











times of strike, and the court has no more control of it than it would 
baye over deposits made by them in the banks. 


This decision is in harmony with two recent English de- 
cisions, Denabey, and so forth, Collieries v. Yorkshire Miners’ 
Association and Lyons v. Wilkins. 

Again I read from the bill— 
or from peaceably assembling at any place in a lawful manner and 
for lawful purposes, or from doing any act or thing which might law- 
fully be done in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto. 

Mr. YOUNG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will. 

Mr. YOUNG of Kansas. I am rather inclined to be friendly 
io your bill, but I would like to know from its author whether, 
in your judgment, if enacted into law it would legalize what is 
known as the public picketing business? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will answer the gentleman 
Peaceful picketing now is not contrary to law. 

We believe we have brought you a good bill in the interest 
of the correct administration of justice, in behalf of fair play 
between man and man, placing the laboring man upon the same 
terms of equality before the law that the capitalist enjoys, and 
strengthening the courts as the indispensable and impartial 
arbiters doing justice in the controversies which arise between 
our fellow citizens. [Loud applause.] 


frankly. 


APPENDIX. 
[House Report No. 612, Sixty-second Congress, second session. ] 
REGULATION OF INJUNCTIONS. 


Mr. CLayron, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report, to accompany H. R. 23635: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration 
li. R. 23635, to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
nd the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, 
report the same back with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The too ready issuance of injunctions or the issuance without proper 
precautions or safeguards has been called to the attention of the Con- 
gress session after session for many years. The bill now reported seeks 


ar 


to remedy the evils complained of by legislation directed to those specific | 


inatters which have givea rise to most criticism. ‘These matters are so 
segregated in various sections of the bill that they may be separately 
discussed. 

I. 


The first section of the bill amends section 263 of the judicial code, 
which relates to two distinct steps in the procedure, namely, notice and 
security. But the amended section relates only to the notice, leaving 
the matter of security to be dealt with by a new section, 206a. 

FORMER STATUTES. 

In order to fully understand the subject of notice in injunction cases 
it is necessary to give an historical résumé of the subject. In the judi- 
clary act of 1789, which was passed during the first session of that 
year, Congress having created the different courts according to the 
scheme outlined by Chief Justice Elisworth, conferred upon the courts 


power to issue all writs, including writs of ne exeat (a form of 
injunction), according to legal usages and practice. In 1793, however, 


there was a revision of that statute, and, among other things, the same 
powers, substantially, were conferred upon the judges as before; but 
at t end of the section authorizing the issuance of injunctions, was 
this language: “No injunction shall be issued in any case without 
reasonable previous notice to the adverse party or his attorney.” 

lhe law stood thus until the general revision of 1873, during which 
period the law expressly required reasonable notice to be given in all 
cases. But the will of Congress as thus expressed was completely 
thwarted and the statute nullified by the peculiar construction placed 
upon it by the courts. ‘The question frequently arose. The courts got 
around it in various ways, but usually by holding that it did not apply 





to a case of threatened irreparable injury, notwithstanding that its 
language was broad and sweeping, plainly covering all cases. Another 


form of expression often used is found in Ex parte Poultney (4 Peters 
C. CC. C, ia 


‘Every court of equity possesses the power to mold Its rules in rela- 
tion to the time of appearing and answering so as to prevent the rule 
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SIONAL RECORD. 


AAT 


This was the law as contained in section 718 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, said section having been enacted in 1872. It simply embodies 
the practice of the courts with respect to notice, a practice established 
notwithstanding the nonconformity of the practice to the positive re 
quirement of the act of 1793. 

PROPOSED CHANGES. 
But it will be seen that the giving of notice and requiring security, 








left by the present law to the discretion of the court. is by this bill a 
positive duty, except where irreparable and immediate injury might 
result from the giving of a notice or the delay incident thereto, 
in which case the court or judge may issue a temporary restraining 
order pending the giving of the notice. The concluding part of the 
amended section has an effect to safeguard partics from the reckless 
and inconsiderate issuance of restraining orders Injuriv con 
pensable in damages recoverable in an action at law are not treated 
or considered by the courts as irreparable in any proper legal sense, 
and parties attempting to show why the injury ought to be re 
Strained is irreparable would often disclose an adequate legal remedy 
This provision requires the reason to appear in the order, but it 
should be read in connection with the new section 266b, requiring 
the order to be made by the court or judge to be likewise 





other essentials, and section 266c, requiring that every I 
filed for the purpose of obtaining the order, in the cases there 


fied, shall contain a particular description of the property or propert 
right for which the prohibitive power of the court is sought, and that 
|} such complaint shal! be verified. 

A valuable provision of the amendment is one that a restraining 
order issued without notice “shall by its terms expire within such 
time after entry, not to exceed seven days, as the court or judge may 
fix, unless within the time so fixed the order is extended or renewed 
for a like period, after notice to those previously served, if any, and 
for good cause shown, and the reasons for such extension shall be 
entered of record.” 

A legislative precedent for such legislation is found in the act of 
1807, wherein it was provided that injunctions granted by the district 
courts “shall not, unless so ordered by the circuit court, continue 
longer than to the circuit court next ensuing, nor shall an injunction 
be issued by a district judge in any case where a party has had a 
reasonable time to apply to the circuit court for the writ.’ (U. 8. 
Stat. L., vol. 2, p. 418.) 

If the views of President Taft on this subject have not changed, he 
will welcome an opportunity to approve a bill containing such provi- 


irom working injustice, and it is not only in the power of the court, but 


it is its duty to exercise a sound discretion upon this subject.” 


the court found a similar method of evading the sweeping pro- | 
hibition of the revision of 1793, with respect to notice in Lawrence v. 


~~ (1 U. S. C. C., Alester, 
st 
Court in 1799, in New York v. Connecticut (4 Dall., 1). Its consti- 
tutionality was not questioned. The only issue was as to the suffi- 
ciency of the notice, Chief Justice Ellsworth, for the court, saying: 
‘he prohibition contained in the statute that writs of injunction 
Shall not be granted without reasonable notice to the adverse party 
er hts attorney, extends to injunctions granted by the Supreme Court 
or the cireuit court as well as to those that may be granted by a 
singie Judge. The design and effect, however, of injunctions must 
ren¢ a shorter notice, reasonable notice, in the case of an applica- 


230). 





ler 
1eT 


tion to a court than would be so construed in most cases of an appli- 
cation to a single judge, and until a general rule shall be settled the 


particular circumstances of each case must also be regarded.” 


ome Was a case in which, although no point was made by counsel 
a. question of constitutionality, the Supreme Court’ accepted 


ie comprehensive requirement of the act of 1793 as binding on all the 
Federal courts, 

‘OW we come to the presen 
Judicial Code, and readin thus . eas 
Qistn never notice is given of a motion for an injunction out of a 
Guat ane the court or judge thereof may, if there appears to be 
act sousht srepatabte injury from delay, grant ar order restraining the 
enlies © be enjoined until the decision upon the motion; and such 

u anted with or without security, in the discretion of the 


2R° 
-Ve 


law, found in section 


r may be gr 
eourt or judge.” 


the earliest provision requiring notice came before the Supreme | 


sions as those in the amendment governing notice, because in his mes 
sage of December 7, 1909, to the regular session of the Sixty-first 
Congress, after a quotation from tbe Kepublican platform of 1908, he 
said: 

“] recommend that in compliance with the promise thus made appro- 
priate legislation be adopted. ‘The ends of justice will best be met and 
the chief cause of complaint against ill-considered injunctions without 
notice will be removed by the enactment of a statute forbidding here- 
after the issuing of any injunction or restraining order, whether tem 


porary or permanent, by any Federal court without previous notice and 
a reasonable opportunity to be heard on behalf of the parties to be 
enjoined; unless it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that 
the delay necessary to give such notice and hearing would result in 
irreparable injury to the complainant, and unless, also, the court shall 
from the evidence make a written finding, which shall be spread upon 
the court minutes, that immediate and irreparable injury is likely to 
ensue to the complainant, and shall define the injury, state why it is 


and the 
Injunction 
opportunity 


he date 
ich 


and 


irreparable, and shall also indorse on the order issued t 
hour of the issuance of the order. Moreover, every 
or restraining order issued without previous notice 


by the defendant to be heard should by force of the statute expire and 
be of no effect after seven days from the issuance thereof or within 
any time less than that period which the court may fix, unless within 


such seven days or such less period the injunction or order 
or renewed after previous notice and opportunity to be heard 


s extended 


“My judgment is that the passage of such an act, which really ¢ 
bodies the best practice in equity and is very likely the rule now in 
force in some courts, will prevent the issuing of ill-advised orders of 
injunction without notice and will render such orders, when ied. 
much less objectionable by the short time in which they may remain 
effective.” 

II. 
Section 266a simply requires security for costs and damages in 





cases, leaving it no longer within the discretion of the courts wh 
any such security or none shall be given 

Prior to the said act of 1872 (contained in the revision of 1875) 
there appears to have been no legislation on the matter of security 
in injunction cases; but that security was usuall equired is a fa 
well known to the legal profession lt seems clearly just and salut 
that the extraordinary writ of injunction should not issue in any case 
until the party seeking it and for whose benefit it issues has | vid 
the other party with all the protection which s¢ rity for damag 

| affords. ; a 

It appears by the authorities, both English and American, to have 
been always within the range of judicial discretion, in the ; nee of 
a statute, to waive security, though better practice has been to requir 
security as a condition to issuing restraining orders and injunctions 

The new section, 266a, takes the matter of requiriug security out 
of the category of discretionary matters, where it was found by the 
Committee on Revision and permitted to remain 

For a discussion of the existing law on the question of security, we 
refer to Russell v. Farley (105 U. 8., 433). 

Ill. 

Section 266b is of general application. Defendants should never 
be left to guess at what they are forbidden to do, but the order 
“shall describe in reasonable detail, and not by reference to t bill 
of complaint or other document, the act or acts sought to re 
strained.” It also contains a safeguard against what have been here 
tofore known as dragnet or blanket injunctions, by which large 
numbers may be accused, and eventually purished, for violating injune 
tions in cases in which they were not made parties in the legal sense 
and of which they had only constructive notice, equivalent in most 
eases to none at all. Moreover, no person shall be nd by \ ich 
order without actual personal noti 

EXISTING LAW AND PRACTICi 

There was heretofore no Federal statute to govern er the mat 
ter of making or form and contents of orders for injunctions. Of 
course, where a restraining order is granted that performs the func- 
tions of order, process, and notice But the writ of injunction, where 
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tem} f i he entry of an order, and where permanent 
by 1 ‘ 

| appears to ive been left, both by the States and | 
t} ! ( 1ent, to the courts, which have mostly conformed 
to pies 

t « these was that the order should be suffi 
tuin in its ter that the defendants could by an 
i i lily know what they were forbidden to do 
Art! Oake 63 Fed. Rep., 310, 25 L. BR. An., 414; St. | 
L. Lit ‘ Cx Co Montana Min. Co., 58 Fed. Rep., 129; 
Swe I am, 4 l 9 L. J. Ch., 323, 34 Eng. Ch., 51; 
( rv. Midland R. ¢ . Ch., 469. 

!t should also be in accordance with the terms of the prayer of the 
bi (State Rush County, 35 Kans., 150; McEldowney v. Lowther, 
‘9 W. Va., 348.) It should not fmpose a greater restraint than 1s 
isked or is necessary (Shubert v. Angeles, 80 N. Y., App. Div., 625; 
N York Fir Dept. vw. Baudet, 4 N. Y. Supp., 206) and should be 
speci and certain (Orris v. National Commercial Bank, 81_N. Y. 
App. Div., 631; St. Rege’s Paper Co. v. Santa Clara Lumber Co., 55 
N. Y. App. Div 225; Norris Cable, 8 Rich (S. C.), 58; Parker v. 
First Ave , 24 Ch. Div... 282: Hackett Baiss, L. R., 20 
Eqg., 494; ur wv. London, ete, R. Co., De G. F. & J., 
559 ; Low G. J. & S., 286.) 

So it app tion 266b really does not change the best prac- 
tice with p ers, but imposes the duty upon the courts, in 
mandatory form to conform to correct rules, as already established 
by judicial precedent. j 

That such provision is necessary and timely will appear upon an | 
inspection of yme orders which have issued. 

or instance, take the case of Kansas & Texas Coal Co. v. Denney, 
decided in the district court for Arkansas in 1899. And here, as in 
most of such cuses, no full official report of the case can be obtcined, 
but a mere memorandum. In this case the defendants (strikers) were 
ordered to be and were enjoined from ‘“ congregating at or near or 
on the premises of the property of the Kansas & Texas Coal Co. 
in, about, or near the tewn of Huntington, Ark., or elsewhere, for 
the purpose of intimidating its employees or preventing said em- | 
loyees from rendering service to the Kansas & Texas Coal Co. from | 
inducing or coercing by threats, intimidation, force, or violence any 
of said employees to leave the employment of the said Kansas 
Texas Coal Co., or from in any manner interfering with or molesting 


any person or persons who may be employed or seek employment by 
and of the Kansas & Texas Coal Co. in the operation of its coal mines 
at or near said tewn of Huntington, or elsewhere.” 

It will be observed that a defendant in that suit would render him- 
self liable to punishment for contempt if he met a man seeking em- 


ployment by the company in a forcign country and persuaded him not | 


to enter its service. 


The bill further provides that it shall be “ binding only upon par- 
ties to the suit, their agents, servants, employees, and attorneys, or 
those in active concert with them, and who shall by personal service 


or otherwise have received actual notice of 


the same.”’ Unquestionably 
this is the true rule, but unfortunately 


the courts have not uniformly 





observed it. Much of the criticism 
(64 Fed. Rep., 724) was due to the 
make the order effective not only 

those in concert with them, but upon all other persons whomsoever. 
In Scott v. Donald (165 U. 8., 117) the court rebuked a violation by 
the lower court in the following language: 


which arose from the Debs case 
fact that the court undertook to 
upon the parties to the suit and 


“The decree is aiso objectionable because it enjoins persons not 
parties to the suit. This is not a case where the defendants named 
represent those not named. Nor is there alleged any conspiracy be- 
tween the parties defendant and other unknown parties. The acts 


complained of are tortious and do not grow out of any common action 
or agreement between constables and sheriffs of the State of South 
Carolina. We have indeed a right to presume that such officers, though 
not named in this suit, will, whea advised that certain provisions of 
the act in question have been pronounced unconstitutional »by the 


court to which the Constitution of the United States refers such ques- 


tions, voluntarily refrain from enforcing such provisions; but we do 
not think it comports with well-settled principles of equity procedure 
to include them in an injunction in a suit in which they were not 
heard or represented or to subject them to penalties for contempt in | 
disregarding such an injunction. (Fellows v. Fellows, 4 John. Chan., 
25, citing Iveson v. Harris, 7 Ves., 257.) 

‘The decree of the court below should therefore be amended by 
being restricted to the parties named as plaintiff and defendants in 


the bill, and this is directed to be done, and it is otherwise.” 
rv. 


Section 266c is concerned with cases between ‘“‘employer and em- 
ployees, or between employers and employees, or between employees, 
or between persons employed and persons seeking employment, in- 


volving or growing out 
employment.” 

The first clause of the new section 266c relates to the contents and 
form of the complaint. It must disclose a threatened irreparable in- 
jury to property or to a property right of the party making the appli- 
cation for which there is no adequate remedy at law. And the prop- 


of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of 


erty or property right must be described “ with particularity.” 
These requirements are merely those of good pleading and correct 


practice in such cases established by a long line of precedents, well 
understood by the profession and which should be but perhaps have 
not been uniformly applied. To show this it is only necessary to 
briefly state the applicable rules, citing some of the numerous authorities. 

As the granting of an injunction rests in some degree in the discre- 
tion of the chancellor, allegations in the complaint should show can- 
dor and frankness. (Moffatt v. Calvert County Comm'rs, 97 Md., 266; 
Johnston Glenn, 40 Md., 200; Edison Storage Battery Co. v. Edison 
Automobile Co., 67 N. J. Eq., 44; Sharp v. Ashton, 3 Ves. & B., 144.) 

The omission of material facts which, in the nature of the case, 
must be known to the plaintiff will preciude the granting of the 
relief. (Sprigg v. Western Tei. Co., 46 Md., 67; Walker v. Burks, 
48 Tex., 206.) 

An injunction may be refused if the allegations are argumentative 
and inferential. (Battle v. Stevens, 32 Ga., 25; Warsop v. Hastings, 
22 Minn., 

The allegations of the complaint must be definite and certain. (St. 
Louis v. Knapp Co., 104 U. 8., 658.) 

The complaint must set forth the facts with ees and 
minuteness (Minor v. Terry, Code Rep. N. S. (N. S.), 384), and no 

p ®. Hastings, 22 
erkins v. Collins, 


37.) 


material fact should be left to inference. (Warso 
Minn., 437; Philphower v. Todd, 11 N. J. Eq., 54; 
3 N. J. Eq., 482.) 












LS 


Facts, and not the conclusions or opinions of the pleader, must be 
stated. (McBride v. Ross (D. C.), 13 App. Cas., 576.) 

An injunction should not ordinarily be granted when the mat 
allegations are made upon information and belief. (Brooks v. O’'H 
8 Fed. Rep., 529; In re Holmes, 3 Fed. Rep. Cases, No. 1, 562.) 

The complaint must clearly show the threats or acts of defenda 
which cause him to apprehend future injury. (Mendelson v. Me(; 
144 Cal., 230; Ryan v. Fulghurn, 96 Ga., 234.) And it is not suffix 
to allege that the defendant claims the right to do an act w ’ 
plain tiff believes illegal and injurious to him, since the intention to 
exercise the right must be alleged. (Lutman v. Lake Shore, et: 
Co., 56 Ohio St., 433; Attorney General v. Eau Claire, 37 Wibs., 

‘The bill must allege facts which clearly show that the 
will sustain substantial injury because of the acts complai 
(Home Electric Light, etc., Co. v. Gobe ‘Tissue Paper Co., 146 | 
Boston, ete., Ry. Co. v. Sullivan, 177 Mass., 230; MecGover: 
Loder (N. J. Ch., 90), 20 Atl. Rep., 209; Smith v. Lockw 
Barb., 209; Jones Stewart (Tenn. Ch. App., 1900), G1 Sev., 
Spokane St. R. Co. Spokane, 5 Wash., 634; State v. Eau ( 
{0 Wis., 533.) And it is not sufficient to merely allege injury wit 
stating facts (Gifting v. Gibb, Black, 519: Spooner 1 
Connell, Fed. Cases No. 13245; Bowling v. Crook, 104 Ala 
Grant v. Cooke, b. C., 165; Coast Line R. Co. ev. Caben, 50 
451; Dinwiddie v. Roberts, 1 Greene, 363; Wabaska Electric ‘| 
Wymore Co., Nebr., Lubrs v, Sturtevant, 10 Or., 170; Fa: | 


199; 
v. Wood, 35 W. Va., 458.) 

Since the jurisdiction in equity depends on the lack of an 
quate remedy at law, a bill for an injunction must state facts 
which the court can determine that the remedy at law is inade 
(Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Tr. Co., 157 U. S8., 429; Safe-D 
etc., Co. v. Anniston, 96 Fed. Rep., 661.) 
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If the inadequacy of the legal remedy depends upon the « 
ant’s insolvency the fact of insolvency must be positively 
(Fullington v. Kyle Lumber Co., 139 Ala., 242; Graham v. ‘ 
ley, 15 Ala., 634.) 


An injunction will not be granted unless the complaint shows 
a refusal to grant the writ will work irreparable injury. (C 
Nav. Co. v. Union Transp. Co., 122 Cal., 641; Cook County Br 
92 Ill App., 526; Manufacturers’ Gas. Co. v. Indiana Nat. Gas 
Co., 156 Ind., 679.) And it is not sufficient simply to allege t 
injury will be irreparable, but the facts must be stated so t 
court may see that the apprehension of irreparable injury 
founded. (California Nav. Co v. Union Transp. Co., 122 Cal., | 
Empire Transp. Co. v. Johnson, 76 Conn., 79; Orange City v. Thay: 
45 Fla., 502.) 

The plaintiff must allege that he has done or is willing to do 
thing which is necessary to entitle him to the relief sought. (Ss 
v. Gadsley, 10 Pet. (U. S.), 521; Elliott v. Sibley, 101 Ala 
Burham v. San Franciseo Fuse Manufacturing Co., 76 Cal., 26; 
v. Coolbaugh, 10 lowa, 51; Lewis v. Wilson, 17 N. Y. Supp., 1 
Spann v. Sterns, 18 Tex., 556.) 

rhe second paragraph of section 266c is concerned with sp 
which the best opinion of the courts holds to be within the 
parties involved upon one side or the other of a trades dispute 
necessity for legislation concerning them arises out of the dis 
views which the courts have expressed on the subject and the d 
between courts in the application of recognized rules. It ma 
proper to notice, in passing, that the State courts furnish prec 
frequently for action by the Federal courts, and vice versa, so 
pernicious rule or an error in one jurisdiction is quickly adopt: 
the other. It is not contended that either the Federal or 
courts have stood alone in any of the precedents which are 
proved. The provisions of this section of the bill are self-explana 
and in justification of the language used we content oursely 
submitting quotations from recognized authorities. We classif; 
authorities by quoting first the clauses of the bill to which they hav 
particular reference. 

The first clause: 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibi 
person or persons from terminating any relation of employm 
from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from recomn 
advising, or persuading others by peaceful means so to do.” 

In Allis Chalmers Co. rv. Iron Molders’ Union (C. C., 150 | 
155), Judge Sanborn said: 

“The conclusion to be drawn from the cases, as applicable 
controversy, is, I think, that the combination of the defendant 
their members, and the defendant O'Leary, to strike, and to 
enforce the strike, and if possible to bring the employers to | 
preventing them from obtaining other workmen to replace the : 
was not unlawful, because grounded on just cause or excuse, | 
economic advancement of the union molders, and the competit! 
labor against capital.” 

In Arthur v. Oakes (63 Fed. R., 310, 317), Justice Harlan, for tle 
court, said: 

“If an employee quits without cause, and in violation of an 
contract to serve for a stated time, then his quitting would not 
right, and he would be liable for any damages resulting from a ! ’ 
of his agreement, and Poa, in some states of case, (0 ¢! 
prosecution for loss of life or limb by passengers or others, 
resulting from his abandoning his post at a time when care and \ 
fulness were required upon his part in the discharge of a duty 
undertaken to perform. And it may be assumed for the pur} 
this discussion that he would be liable in like manner where t! 
tract of service, by necessary implication arising out of the na 
the circumstances of the employment, required him not fo « 
service of his employer suddenly, and without reasonable notice 
intention to do so. But the vital question remains whether o « 
equity will, under any circumstances, by injunction, prevent one 
vidual from quitting the personal service of another? An afi 
answer to this question is not, we think, justified by any auth 
which our attention has been called or of which we are awar 
would be an invasion of one’s natural liberty to compel him to 
for or to remain in the personal service of another. One who is | : 
under such constraint is in a condition of involuntary servit 
condition which the supreme law of the Iand declares shall not cris 
within the United States, or in any place subject to their jurisdic 
Courts of equity have sometimes sought to sustain a contract | 
services requiring special knowledge or skill by enjoining acts or 
duct that would constitute a breach of such contract. 

2. * 7 > x 


“The rule, we think, is without exception that equity will net 
pel the acttal, affirmative performance by an employee of mer 
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sonal services, any more than it will compel an employer to retain 
personal service one who, no matter for what cause, is not 

‘ptable to him for service of that character. The right of an em- 
ployee engaged to perform personal service to quit that service rests 


his 


mn the same basis as the right of his employer to discharge him 
i further personal service. If the quitting in the one case or the 
d argipg in the other is in violation of the contract between the 
parties, the one injured by the breach has his action for damages; 


a court of equity will not, indirectly or negatively, by means of 
inction restraining the violation of the contract, compel the 
rmative performance from day to day or the affirmative acceptance 
of merely personal services. Relief of that character has always been 
regarded as impracticable.” 
Sitting with Justice Harlan at circuit in that case were other learned 
sts, but there was no dissent from these views. 
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In this connection we cite from the luminous opinion by Judge 
I ng delivering the opinion in Pickett v. Walsh (192 Mass., 572), 
a clear exposition of our views here expressed. We regret the neces 
of limiting the quotation, because the whole opinion could be 
studied with profit. 
rhe case is one of competition between the defendant unions and 
the individual plaintiffs for the work of pointing. The work of point- 
ing for which these two sets of workmen are competing is work which 
t] ontractors are obliged to have. One peculiarity of the case, there- 
fi is that the fight here is necessarily a triangular one. It neces- 
sarily involves the two sets of competing workmen and the contractor, 
nd is not confined to the two parties to the contract, as is the case 
where workmen strike to get better wages from their employer or other 
conditions which are better for them. In this respect the case is like 
Mogul Steamship Co. v. MeGregor (23 Q. B. D., 598; 8. C., on appeal 
(1892); A. C., 26). 
rhe right which the defendant unions claim to exercise in carrying 
their point in the course of this competition is a trade advantage, 
namely, that they have labor which the contractors want, or, if you 
please, can not get elsewhere; and they insist upon using this trade 
advantage to get additional work, namely, the work of pointing the 
bricks and stone which they lay. It is somewhat like the advantage 
which the owner of back land has when he has bought the front lot. 
Ile is not bound to sell them separately. To be sure, the right of an 
individual owner to sell both or none is not decisive of the right of a 
labor union to combine to refuse to lay bricks or stone unless they 
are given the job of pointing the bricks laid by them, There are things | 
which an individual can do which a combination of individuals can not 
But having regard to the right on which the defendants’ organ! 


tion as a labor union rests, the correlative duty owed by it to others, 
' the limitation of the defendants’ rights coming from the increased 
power of organization, we are of opinion that it was within the rights 





of these unions to compete for the work of doing the pointing and, 
in the exereise of their right of competition, to refuse to lay bricks 
and set stone unless they were given the work of pointing them when 
laid (See in this connection Plant v. Woods, 176 Mass., 492, 502; 
Bert Donovan, 188 Mass., 353, 357.) 

The result to which that conclusion brings us in the case at bar 
ought not to be passed without consideration. 

rhe result is harsh on the contractors, who prefer to give the 
work to the pointers, because (1) the pointers do it by contract (in 
which ease the contractors escape the liability incident to the relation 


contractors think that 
well done the buildings 


(2) the 


of employer and employee) ; because 
if not 


the pointers do the work better, and 


may be permanently injured by acid; and, finally, (3) because they get 
from the pointers better work with less liability at a smaller cost. 
in, so far as the pointers (who can not lay brick or stone) are 


erned, the result is disastrous. But all that the labor unions have 
is to say you must employ us for all the work or none of it. 
have not said that if you employ the pointers you must pay us 





a fine, as they did in Carew v. Rutherford (106 Mass., 1). They have 
not undertaken to forbid the contractors employing pointers, as they 
did in Plant v. Woods (176 Mass., 492). So far as the labor unions 
are concerned, the contractors can employ pointers if they choose, but 
if the contraetors choose to give the work of pointing the bricks and 
stol to others the unions take the stand that the contractors will 
have to get some one clse to lay them. The effect of this in the case 


at bar appears to be that the contractors are forced against their will 
to give the work of pointing to the masons and bricklayers. But the 
fact that the contractors are forced to do what they do not want to do 
is not decisive of the legality of the labor union's acts. That is true 
; a strike is successful. The contractors doubtless would have 


Vnerever 


| it better if there had been no competition between the brick- 
layers’ and mesons’ unions on the one hand and the individual pointers 
on the other hand. But there is competition. There being competition, 


they prefer the course they have taken. 
k to the unions rather than get 
stone to be pointed by the plaintiffs. 
Further, the effect of complying with the labor unions’ demands 
ntly will be the destruction of the plaintiff's business. But the 
it the business of a plaintiff is destroyed by the acts of the 
ndants done in pursuance of their right of competition is not 
sive of the illegality of the acts. It was well said by Hammond, J., 
Martell +. White (185 Mass., 255, 260), in regard to the right of a 
to pursue his business without interference by a combination 
to destroy it: ‘Speaking generally, however, competition in business is 
‘mitted, although frequently disastrous to those engaged in it. It is 
selfish, often sharp, and sometimes deadly.’ 
a * a 


application of the right of the defendant unions, who are 
posed of bricklayers and stonemasons, to compete with the indi- 
vidual plaintiffs, who can do nothing but pointing (as we have said) 
in the case at bar disastrous to the pointers and hard on the con 
But this is net the first case where the exercise of the right 
petition ends in such a result. The case at bar is an instance 
ere the evils which are or may be incident to competition bear very 
‘arshly on those interested, but in spite of such evils competition is 
hecessary to the welfare of the community.” 
‘Oo the same effect is Allis-Chalmers Co. 
;~:) (150 Fed. Rep., 155), per Sanborn, J. 
a le consensus of judicial view, as expressed in these cases and others 
oe | might be cited, is that workingmen may lawfully combine to fur- 
te ‘helr material interests without limit or constraint, and may for 
ince pose adopt any means or methods which are lawful. It is the 


ot ent and exercise of that right and none other that this bill for- 
courts to interfere with. 


They prefer to give all the 
nonunion men to lay bricks and 


‘ 
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The second clause: 

“ Or from attending at or near a house or place where any person 
resides or works, or carries on business, or happens to be for the pur 
pose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, or of peace 
fully persuading any person to work or to abstain from working 





This language is taken from the British trades dispute act of 1906, 
the second section of which is as follows 

“It shall be lawful for one or more persons acting on their own be 
half or on behalf of an individual, corporation, or firm in contemplation 
or furtherance of a trade dispute to attend at or near a house o plac 
where a person resides or works or carries on business or happens to 
be if they so attend merely for the purpose of peacefully obtaining o 
communicating information or of peacefully persuading any person to 
work or abstain from work.” : 

rhis, it has been said, “* might well be termed a codification of the law 
relating to peaceful picketing as laid down by a ma itv of tl Ameri 
can courts.” (Martin's Law of Labor Unions, sec. 173.) 1 n tl 
general subject the same author says 

Chere are some decisions which hold that all picketing is unlawful 
and it has been said that from the very nature of things peaceft iS 
ing is of rare occurrence and ‘very much of an 1! ion, yet the view 
taken by the majority of decisions, and which is best s ipported en 
son, is that picketing, if not conducted in such numbers as will itsel 
amount to intimidation, afd when confined to the seeking of inforn 
tion such as the number and names and places of residence of those at 
work or seeking work on the premises against which the strike is in 
operation, and to the use of peaceful argument and entreaty for the pu 
pose of procuring such workmen to support the strike by quitting worl 
or by not accepting work, is not unlawful, and will furnish no ground 
for injunction or an action at law for damages ° ° * That the 
views set forth in this section are correct does not admit of doubt 
Indeed, it may readily be seen that the right almost universally con 
ceded to striking workmen to use peaceable argument and persuasion to 
induce other workmen to aid them in their strike might, and v prol 
ably would be, most seriously hampered if the right of picketing wete 
denied. ‘The right to persuade new men to quit or decline employment 
is of little worth unless the strikers may ascertain who are the men 
that their late employer has persuaded or is attempting to persuade to 
accept employment.’ While it is true that in the guise ‘of picketin 
strikers may obstruct and annoy the new men, and by insult and 
menaeing attitude intimidate them as effectually as by physical as: It 
yet it can always be determined from the evidence whether the efforts of 
the pickets are limited to getting into communication with the new men 
for the purpose of presenting arguments and appeals to their free judg 
ment. (Martin’s Modern Law of Labor Unions, s« 169, pp. 243, 234 
and 235.) 

The third clause: 

‘Or from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such dis 
pute, or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do.” 

The best opinion to be gathered from the conflicting opinions on 
this matter has been well summarized in the most recent textbook on 
the subject, as follows: 

“It is lawful for members of a union, acting by agreement among 
| themselves, to cease to patronize a person whom the concert 
| of action is directed when they regard it for their interest to do so 
This is the so-called * primary boycott,’ and in furtherance thereof it 

lawful to circulate notices among the members of the union to ceas 
patronizing one with whom they have a trade dispute and to announ 


| 


their intention 











to carry their agreement into effect For instance. if 
an employer of labor refuses to employ union men the union has 
right to say that its members will not patronize him A combination 
between persons merely to regulate their own conduct and aff s is 
allowable and a lawful combination, though others may be indirectly 
affected thereby. And the fact that the execution of the agreement may 
tend to diminish the profits of the party against whom such act is 
aimed does not render the participants liable to a prosecution for 
criminal conspiracy or to a suit for injunction. liven though he sus 
tain financial loss, he will be without remedy either in a court of law 
| or a court of equity. So long as the primary object of the combination 
is to advance its own interests and not to inflict harm on the pe ! 
| against whom it is directed it is not possible to see how any « m of 
illegality could be sustained. (Martin's Modern Law of Labor | ’ 
pp. 107, 108, and 109.) 

“It is not unlawful for members of a union or their sy 
to use, in aid of a justifiable strike, peaceable argument and 
to induce customers of the person against whom the stri! 

| operation to withhold their patronage from him, although tl! 

pose in so doing is to injure the business of their forme 

and constrain him to yield to their demands, and the same ru! 

where the employer has locked out his employes These act 
consummated by direct communication or through tl nediut ! 
press, and it is only when the combination becomes a consy yf 
injure, by threats and coercion, the property rights of anot! ‘ 
the power of the courts can be invoked The vital distin n } 
combinations of this character and boycotts is that here 1 ) 
is present, while, as was heretofore shown, coercion is a_ ne 
element of a boycott. In applying the principles stated it } } 
held that the issuance of circulars by members of a laber ur 

ing persons engaged in the trade of controversies existing bety ’ 
members and their employer and requesting such rsons not ) 
with the employer is not unlawful and will not be enjoined 4 ) 
intimidation or violence is used.” (Martin’s Modern Law « La 
Unions, pp. 109 and 110.) 

Said Mr. Justice Van Orsdel, in his concurring opinion In ¢ ‘ 
Appeals of the District of Columbia (the American Tlederatio 
Labor et al., appellants, v. the Buck’s Stove & Range Co., N 1916 
decided Mar. 11, 1900): 

= * * > e > > 

“Applying the same principle, I conceive it to be tl i 
one man or a number of men to individually conclude not to 
a certain person or corporation. It is also the of the men 
to agree together and to advise others not to extend such pat g 
That advice may be given by direct communication or t . ie 
medium of the press, so long as it is neither in the nature of on 
or a threat. 

“As long as the actions of this combination of individuals are law 
ful, to this point it is not clear how they can be inlawf use 
of their subsequent acts directed against the same person or corpora 
tion. To this point there is no conspiracy—no boycott. The word 
*poycott’ is here used as referring to what is usually understood as 
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our court This undoubtedly is in recognition of the right of a pnum- 


ber of individuals to combine for the purpose of improving their condi- 


the plaintiff, or of benefiting the defendant at the expense of the plain 
tiff, it is a malicious act, which is in law and in fact a wrong act, and 
therefore a wrongful act, and therefore an actionable act if injury 
ensues from it.’ 

‘From this clear distinction it will be observed that there is no boy- 
cott until the members of the organization have passed the point of 
refusing to patronize the person or corporation themselves and have 
entered the field where, by coercion or threats, they prevent others 
from dealing with such persons or corporation. I fully agree with this 
distinction. : 

‘So long, then, as the American Federation of Labor, and those act- 
ing under its advice refused to patronize complainant, the combination 
had not arisen to the dignity of an unlawful conspiracy or a boycott.” 

in Hopkins v. Oxley Stave Co. (83 Fed. R., 912), Judge Caldwell, in 
a dissenting opinion, said: 


“ While laborers by the application to them of the doctrine we are 
considering, are reduced to individual action, it is not so with the 
forces arrayed against them. A corporation is an association of indi- 


viduais for combined action; trusts are corporations combined together 
for the very purpose of collective action and boycotting; and capital, 
which is the product of labor, is in itself a powerful collective force. 
Indeed, according to this angperes rule, every corporation and trust 
in the country is an unlawful combination, for while its business may 


lawfully conduct, the moment they enter into a combination to do that 
pame thing by their combined effort, the combination becomes an unlaw- 
ful conspiracy. But the rule is never so applied. 

‘Corporations and trusts and other combinations of individuals and 
aggregations of capital extend themselves right and left through the 
entire community, boycotting and inflicting irreparable damage upon and 
crushing out all small dealers and producers, stifling competition, estab- 


lishing monopolies, re the wages of the laborer, raising the price 
of food on every man’s table and of the clothes on his back and of the 


house that shelters him, and inflicting on the wage earners the pains and 
penalties of the lockeut and the black list, and denying to them the 
right of association and combined action by refusing employment to 
those who are members of labor organizations; and all these things are 
justified as a legitimate result of the evolution of industries resulting 
from new social and economic conditions, and of the right of every man 
to carry on his business as he sees fit, and of lawful competition. On 
the other hand, when laborers combine to maintain or raise their wages 


or otherwise to better their condition or to protect themselves from 
oppression or to attempt to overcome competition with their labor or 
the products of their labor in order that they may continue to have 


employment aad live, their action, however open, peaceful, and orderly, 
is branded as a ‘conspiracy.’ What is ‘competition’ when done by 
capital is ‘conspiracy’ when done by laborers. No amount of verbal 
dexterity can conceal or justify this glaring discrimination. If the vast 
aggregation and collective action of capital is not accompanied by a 
corresponding organization and collective action of labor, capital will 
speedily become proprietor of the wage earners as well as the recipient 
of the profits of their labor. ‘This result can only be averted by some 
sort of organization that will secure the collective action of wage 
earners. This is demanded, not in the interest of wage earners alone, 
but by the highest considerations of public policy.” 

In Vegelahn v. Gunter (167 Mass., 92) Justice Holmes, now of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, delivering the opinion, said: 

“It is plain from the slightest consideration of practical affairs, or 
the most superficial reading of industrial history, that free competition 
means combination, and that the organization of the world, now going 
on so fast, means an ever-increasing might and scope of combination. 
It seems to me futile to set our faces against this tendency. Whether 
beneficial on the whole, as I think it is, or detrimental, it is inevitable, 
unless the fundamental axioms of society and even the fundamental! 
conditions of life are to be changed. One of the eternal conflicts out of 
which life Is made up is that between the effort of every man to get the 
most he can for his services and that of society, disguised under the 
name of capital, to get his services for the least possible return. Com- 
bination on the one side is potent and powerful. Combination on the 
other is a fair and equal way. * * * If it be true that the work- 
ingmen may combine with a view, among other things, to getting as 
much as they can for their labor, just as capital may combine with a 
view to getting the greatest possible return, it must be true that when 
combined they have the same liberty that combined capital has, to sup- 
sort their interest by argument, persuasion, and the bestowal or re- 
usal of those advantages which they otherwise lawfully centrol.”’ 

The logic of Justice Sherwood, of the Supreme Court of Missouri, in 
Marx & Haas Co. r. Watson (56 L. R. A., 951), appears unanswerable. 
He discussed the question from a constitutional standpoint, taking for 


‘ 
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when used in this opinion it is intended | his text the Missouri bill of rights, substantially the same as the ; 


to | isively in that sense. It is, therefore, only when the 
c ecomes a conspiracy to injure by threats and coercion 
the rights of another that the power of the courts can be 
j bis point must be passed before the unlawfu! and unwar- 
ra which the courts will punish and restrain are committed. 
tion of a boycott given by Judge Taft in Toledo Co. v. 
1’ vania Co. (54 bed., 740) is as follows: ‘As usually understood, 
ott is a combination of many to cause a loss to one person by 
( others again their will to withdraw from him their bene- 
ficial | ‘ss intercourse through threats that, unless those others do 
b the many will cause similar loss to them.’ In Gray Building 
frades Council (91 Minn., 171) the word * boycott’ is defined as fol- 
| ‘A beycott may be defined to be a combination of several persons 
to e loss to a third person by causing others against their will 
to ithdraw from him their beneficial business ourse through 
threats that unless compliance with their demands made the per- 
80 f ! t »mbination will cause loss or injury to him, or an 
organization formed to exclude a person from business relations with | 
othe by persuasion, intimidation, and other acts which tend to vio- 
lence, and thereby cause him through fear of resulting injury to submit | 
to dictation in the management of his affairs. Such acts constitute a 
conspiracy and may be restrained by injunction.’ In Brace Bros. v. 
Kvans (8 kh. & Corp. L. J., 561) it is sal: ‘The word itself implies 
a threat. In popular accepiation it is an organized effort to exclude 
a person from business relations with others by persuasion, intimida- 
tion, and other acts which tend to violence, and they coerce him, 
through fear of resulting injury, to submit to dictation in the manage- 
ment of his affairs.’ 
it will be observed that the above definitions are in direct conflict 
with the earlier English decisions and indicate a distinct departure by 


tion The rule of the Wnglish common law, from which we have 80 
far departed, is expressed in Bowen v. Hall (6 Q. B. Div. 333) as fol- | 
lows: ‘If the persuasion be used for the indirect purpose of injuring 


be of a kind that its individual members, each acting for himself, might | 





amendment to the Federal Constitution, saying (p. 956): 

“The evident idea of that section is penalty or punishment, and 
prevention, because if prevention exists, then no opportunity can 
sibly arise for one becoming responsible by saying, writing, or 
lishing ‘whatever he will on any subject.” The two ideas—the 
absolute freedom ‘to say, write, or publish whatever he will on 
subject,’ coupled with responsibility therefor, and the other id 
preventing any such free speech, free writing, or free publication 
not coexist.”’ 

The opinion continues, after citing authorities, Federal and St»; 
as follows: 

“ Section 14, supra, makes no distinction and authorizes no diffe: 
to be made by courts or legislatures between a proceeding sei 
foot to enjoin the publication of a libel and one to enjoin the put 
tion of any other sort or nature, however injurious it may be, 
prohibit the use of free speech or free writing on any subject y 
| ever, because wherever the authority of injunction begins ther: 
right of free speech, free writing, or free publication ends. No hal; 
house stands on the highway between absolute prevention and abs 
freedom.” 

The fourth clause: 

“Or from paying or giving to or withholding from any person e 
gaged in such dispute @ny strike benefits or other moneys or 
0 vaiue., 

In at least two instances State courts (Reynolds v. Davis. 
| Mass., 294, and A. 8. Barnes & Co. v. Chicago Typographical Ur 

232 Ill, 424) have held that if the purpose of a strike was uw: 


| 
| 


aw 
ful the officers and members of unions should be enjoined from 
jfinancial aid in the form of strike benefits tn furtherance ther 
| But in the only case of the kind disposed of by a Federal co 
entirely different conclusion was reached. In A. 8. Barnes & 
| Berry (157 Fed. R., 883) it was held without exception or qu 
tion that an employer against whom a strike was in operation 
not have enjoined the officers of a union from giving its str 
members strike benefits. The reason assigned was that— 
“the strike-benefit fund is created by moneys deposited by the met 
the general officers for the support of themselves and families in 
of strike, and the court has no more control of it than it would 
over deposits made by them in the banks.” 

This decision is in harmony with two recent English decis 
Denabey, ete., Collieries v. Yorkshire Miners’ Assn. (75 L. J. 
384); Lyons v. Wilkins (67 L. J., ch. 383). 

The fifth and sixth clauses: 

“Or from peaceably assembling at any place in a lawful manner and 
for lawful purposes; or from doing any act or thing which might 
fully be done in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto. 

After all that can be asserted against the provisions of 
266c, or any provision of the bill elsewhere found has been said 
| can truly say that it does not transcend or contravene the cl: 
conclusive statement of the law as stated in National Firepro 
Co. v. Mason Builders’ Assn. (169 Fed. Rep., 260). Delivering 
opinion of the court in that case, Judge Noyes said (p. 265): 

“As a general rule it may be stated that when the chief obj« 
combination is to injure or oppress third persons it is a conspira 
but that when such injury or oppression is merely incidental! t 
earrying out of a lawful purpose it is not a conspiracy. Stated in 
another way: A combination, entered into for the real malicious pur- 
pose of faloring a third person in his business or property, may 
amount to a conspiracy and furnish a ground of action for dar 
sustained or cal] for an injunction, even though formed for t 
tensible purpose of benefiting its members, and actually operating 
some extent to their advantage. But a combination without suc! 
ulterior oppressive object entered into merely for the purpose of p! 
moting by lawful means the common interests of its members 
a conspiracy. A laborer, as well as a builder, trader, or man 
turer, has the —_ to conduct his affairs in any lawful manner, « 
though he may thereby injure others. So severa! laborers and bu! 
may combine for mutual advantage, and so long as the motive 
malicious, the object not unlawful nor oppressive, and the 
neither deceitful nor fraudulent, the result is not a cons; 
although it may necessarily work injury to other persons } 
age to such persons may be serious, it may even extend 
ruin, but if it is inflicted by a combination in the legitimate 
of its own affairs it is a damnum absque injuria. The damas 
present, but the unlawful object is absent. And so the essential! 4 
must always be whether the object of a combination is to do ! 
others or to exercise the rights of the parties for their own ben 

Any attack upon the policy of this section of the Dil! 
directed at its specific prohibitions; nor will any mere gener: 
cism, or any attack which does not particularize hercin, | 
of serious attention. The ready and perfect defense to a!! 
at hand, and imposes no difficult task. Is there any reason 
complainant, seeking an injunction against workingmen, 
describe with particularity in his cause of complaint the natu: 
threatened injury, and the property or property right in‘ 
in ether cases? Is there any reason why an injunction shou 
at all involving or growing out of the relation created betw 
ployer and employee to prevent the termination of the rel: 
advising and persuading others to do so, or to prevent the unr 
communication and exchange of information between persons 
giving of aid by financial contributions in any labor affair 
pute? Is there any reason, after a labor dispute has arisen 
socially hostile attitude has been created, for an injunction t 
abstinence in patronizing or service by one party for the oth 
fit, or the exercise of the right of free speech in advising or 
such abstinence on the part of others? Is there, in short, 
reason why, after a dispute has arisen and the parties are 
length,” a court of equity should interpose its strong 
because such dispute has arisen? ‘ 

At its hearings the committee had the benefit of learned an 
nating arguments against the several bills. Counsel in oppo 
patiently and respectfully heard, and the committee Poe 
having beard them, as is shown by the results of its lab 
pill does not interfere with the Sherman Antitrust Act at all; 
the law of conspiracy untouched, and is not open to effective c 
on any constitutional ground. The subject of the constitut 
of such legislation was exhausted at the hearings on the conten) 

_ R. 22591), returned to the House with a separate report in 
all constitutional objections are fully met. 


NO QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY INVOLVED. 


This bill does not, any more than does the contempt bill, 
the jurisdiction of the courts or attempt legislatively to exe 
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hp al function. It merely limits and cireumscribes the remedy and 
I dure. While we here enter into no elaborate discussion of the 
t rities on this topic, yet, for convenience of reference, we insert 
u nsis. On point of inconsistency between our theory of govern- 

1] exercise of arbitrary power see Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 


ur 
rep.. 369). For a case in which Congress was held to have con- 
onally exercised power to take away all remedy see Finck v. 

(106 U. 8., 272): and for a case where a statute taking away 
wer to issue an injunction in a certain case wherein the jurisdic- 


t ad been previously held and exercised was recognized without 
question as of binding force see Sharon v. Terry (36 Fed. Rep., 365). 
1 general statement of the proposition that the inferior courts of 
t nited States are all limited in their nature and constitutions and 
} not the powers inherent in courts existing by prescription or by 
t! ommon law see Cary v. Curtiss (3 How. (U. 8.), 236, 254). The 
s principle still more elaborately stated and applied, Ex parte 
R son (19 Wall. (U. 8.), 505). . 
Many decisions on the question of injunctive process and jurisdiction 
r cases are greatly influenced by, and, indeed, sometimes founded 
\ 1. precedents established when to be a wage earner was to be a 
s whose social and legal status was little above that of slavery. 
B n England has preceded us in new views and policies herein. 
" English act of 1906, set forth at length in the hearings, goes fur- 
t than it bas yet been deemed possible to go in this country in re- 
] x labor, and especially organized labor, of legal burdens and dis 
‘ tions. The Supreme Court has more than once protested against 
attempts by any branch of the Government to exercise arbitrary power, 
‘ e courts should, and probably will, welcome the definite limita- 
tious contained in this bill if it should be enacted. 

I idea bas been advanced, and ably supported in argument, by one 
of proponents of this legislation that liberty, and more of it, is 
sa the hands of the workingmen of the country. We are convinced 
of merit and truth of that contention. ‘The tendency toward freedom 
and liberation from legal trammels and impediments to progress ard to 
a great social advance is seen in nearly all civilized nations. It is an 
inpropitious time to oppose a reform like that embodied in this bill, in 
view of the fact that the abuses of power which it seeks to terminate 
ha been admittedly numerous end flagrant. 

[l. R. 23635, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 22, 1912. 
Mr. CLAYTON introduced the following bill, which was referred to the 


on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 
A bil imend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 


laws relating to the judiciary,”’ approved March 3, 1911. 
it enacted, ete., That section 263 of the act entitled “An act to | 
, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 





3, 1911, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
and that said act be further amended by inserting after sec- 

6 thereof three new sections, to be numbered, respectively, 266a, 

66 66c, reading as follows: 

263. That no injunction, whether interlocutory or permanent, 

‘ther than those described in section 266 of this title, shall 

| without previous notice and an opportunity to be heard on behalf 


* Sve 


ses 


inction will be based, shall be served upon the parties sought to be 
ned a reasonable time in advance of such application. But if 
shall appear to the satisfaction of the court or judge that immediate and 
. ble injury is likely to ensue to the complainant, and that the 
ving of notice of the application or the delay incident thereto would 
ibly permit the doing of the act sought to be restrained before 
ild be served or hearing had thereon, the court or judge may, 
discretion, issue a temporary restraining order without notice. 
such order shall be indorsed with the date and hour of issuance, 
| be forthwith entered of record, shall define the injury and state 
is irreparable and why the order was granted without notice, 
shall by its terms expire within such time after entry, not to ex 
en days, as the court or judge may fix, unless within the time 
so fixed the order is extended or renewed for a like period, after notice 
t previously served, if any, and for good cause shown, and the 
such extension shall be entered .of record. 
Oa. That no restraining order or interlocutory order of in 
ll issue except upon the giving of secruity by the applicant 
im as the court or judge may deem proper, conditioned upon 
ment of such costs and damages as may be incurred or suffered 
iny party who may be found to have been wrongfully enjoined or 
rm thereby. 


Ob. That every order of injunction or restraining order shall 


‘ 








Ss the reasons for the issuance of the same, shall be specific in 
id shall describe in reasonable detail, and not by reference to 
of complaint or other document, the act or acts sought to be 


restrained ; and shall be binding only upon the parties to the suit, their 
nt ryants, employees, and attorneys, or those in active concert 
. and who shall by personal service or otherwise have received 
tice of the same 
‘ioc. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted 
t of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in 
veen an employer and employees, or between employers and 
between employees, or between persons employed and per- 
employment, involving or growing out of a dispute con- 
rms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent 
e injury to property or to a property right of the party making 
ation, for which injury there is no adequate remedy at law, 
! property or property right must be described with particularity 


‘pplication, which must be in writing and sworn to by the ap- 
a 


is 


be | 


of the parties to be enjoined, which notice, together with a copy of the | 
| of complaint or other pleading upon which the application for such 


it | 





i vo agent or attorney. 
‘ ho such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any per- 
§ persons from terminating any relation of employment, or from 
to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, 
‘ ding others by peaceful means so to do; or from attending at 
house or place where any person resides or works, or carries | 
‘ siness, or happens to be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or | 
. ing information, or of peacefully persuading any person to 
abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or to 
el any party to such dispute; or from recommending, advising, or 
per suadi 1g others by peaceful means so to do; or from paying or giving 
o thholding from any person engaged in such dispute any strike 
bling at ; other moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assem- 


manner and for lawful purposes; or 
act or thing which might lawfully be done in the ab- 
pute by any party thereto.” 


; at any place in a lawful 
rom doing any 


Bence of such dis 
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Contests Over Seats in the Republican National Convention, 


Thou shall not bear false witness against thy nelchbor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Ho 


UTAH, 


HON. JOSE! HOWELL, 


OF 
In rue House or Representatives 


> 
Friday, August 2, 1912. 

Mr. HOWELL said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include as a part ol y 1 cs a 
summary of the statement of Charles D. Hilles, relating to 
contests over seats in the Republican national convention. 

The statement is as follows: 

Summary of the statement of Charles D. Hillcs relating t test r 
seats in the Republican National Con 

The total number of delegates summoned to the convention 
under its call was 1,078, with 540 necessary to a choice. Mr. 
Taft had 561 votes on the first and only ballot and was declared 
the nominee. There were instituted against 23S of the delegates 
regularly elected for Taft, contests on behalf of Roosevelt, 
These contests were avowedly instigated not for the purpose of 
really securing seats in the convention, not for the purpose of 
adducing evidence which would lead any re ble to 
entertain the contests, but for the purpose of deceivil the 
public into the belief that Mr. Roosevelt had more votes than he 
really had, as the conventions and primaries were progress 
for the selection of delegates. This is not only a necessary in- 
ference from the character of the contests, but it was boldly 
avowed by the chief editor of the newspapers owned by Mr. 
Munsey, who has been Mr. Roosevelt's chief fi al and news- 
paper supporter. The 238 contests were reduced by abandon- 
ment, formal or in substance, to 74. The very fact of these 164 
frivolous contests itself reflects upon the genuinene and 
validity of the remainder. The 74 delegates include 6 at 
large from Arizona, 4 at large from Kentucky, 4 at large from 
Indiana, 6 at large from Michigan, § at large from Texas, and 
S at large from Washington, and also 2 district delegat« a 
from the ninth Alabama, the fifth Arkansas, the thirteenth 
Indiana, the seventh, eighth, and eleventh Ke: ky, the third 
Oklahoma, the second Tennessee, and from each of n lis 
tricts, the first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, nth, 
tenth, and fourteenth of Texas. 

CONTESTED DELEGATES AT LARGE. 
ARIZONA, 

In the Arizona convention there were 93 votes. All the dele- 
gates—6 in number—were to be selected at larce Phe un 
ties were entitled to select their delegates tl ih their county 
committee or by primary. In one county, Maricopa, a n rity 
of the committee decided to select its delegate dd ty 
to have a primary. In other counties there were s i 
| and the State committee, following the usage of nial 
committee, gave a hearing to all contestants in order to make 
up the temporary roll. There was a clear maj ‘ f f 
delegates among the uncontested delegates. The « 
up the temporary roll, and then there was a ! ty 
in the hall and 25 withdrawing therefre ( 
majority was so clear that it difl 
contest was made, 

In Indiana the 4 Taft delegates at larg: ’ 
State convention to which Marion C 
apolis is situate, was entitled to 12S vote ! 
in Indianapolis at which Taft polled 6,000 d | ) 
votes. This gave Taft 106 delegates i é 
Marion County, and if they were prop« 
of the convention by a large majorit) 

Attempt was made to impeach the returns MI 

by charges of fraud and repeating. Th 

general character without specification, ey t dl 
eut of 15 wards, and then the impeaching \ 

could not claim fraud enough to change the 1 L. 
The national committee, upon which there ws ‘ ft 
men, rejected the Roosevelt contestants and T e 
gates their seats by a unanimous vote. Senator B i 1 Mi 
Frank B. Kellogg, both Roosevelt men, made gs] hes in ex- 
plaining the votes in which they said that the case turned wholly 


on the Marion County primary, and as there was no evidence to 
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impeach the result certified the title of the Taft delegates was 

clear. This is the convention whose proceedings called forth 

such loud charges of theft and fraud from Mr. Roosevelt. 
KENTUCKY. 

In Kentucky, a contest was filed against only three of the four 
delegates at large. The fourth Taft delegate’s seat was un- 
coutested. The three contestants admitted they were not elected 
by the convention which sent the Taft delegates or by any 
other. They only contended that if the Roosevelt forces had had 
i majority they would have been elected. There were 2,356 
delegates summouned to the convention by its call. There were 
449 of these whose seats were contested. If all of these had been 
conceded to Roosevelt it would have made the Roosevelt vote 
297 votes less than a majority. The appeal to the committee on 
credentials from the decision of the national committee was 
abandoned, as it ywught to have been. 

MICHIGAN, 

In Michigan the State convention had in it about 1,200 dele- 
gates. There wege only two counties in dispute or contest. 
One was Wayne County, in which Detroit is situated, and the 
other was Calhoun County. The evidence left no doubt that 
the Taft men carried by a very large majority Wayne County, 
but it was immaterial whether this was true or not, because, 
leaving out both Wayne County and Calhoun County, the only 
counties in contest, the Taft delegates outnumbered by several 
hundred the Roosevelt delegates, and they had a clear majority 



























out of the total number of votes that should have been in the 
convention. The contest was so weak as to hardly merit 
recital. 


TEXAS, 

In Texas there were 249 counties, of which 4 have no county 
government. The 245 counties under the call of the convention 
were allowed to have something over 1,000 delegates represent- 
ing them, who were given authority to cast 248 votes. Of the 
245 counties there were 99 counties in which the total Repub- 
lican vote was but 2,000, in 14 of which there were no Re- 
publican voters, in 27 of which there were less than 10 each, 
and in none of which was there any Republican organization, 
and in none of which had a primary or convention been held 
It was shown that Col. Cecil Lyon, to whom had been assigned 
as referee the disposition of the patronage of the national Re- 
publican administration for 10 years in the State, had been in 
the habit of controlling the Republican State convention by se- 
curing from two Federal officeholders in each of these 99 
counties a certificate granting a proxy to Col. Lyon, or a friend 
of his, to represent the county, as if regularly conferred by a 
Republican county organization. The national committee and 
the committee on credentials and the convention, after the full- 
est investigation, decided that these 99 counties in which the 
Republican vote was so small and in which there was no Re- 
publican Party, no convention, no primary, no organization, 
was not the proper source for a proxy to give a vote equal to 
that to be cast by the other 146 counties in which there was a 
Republican organization and in which primaries or conven- 
tions were held. The two committees therefore held such 99 
proxies to be illegal and not the basis of proper representation. 
The two tribunals who heard the decided that they 
should deduct the 99 votes from the total of 245 and give the 
representation to those who controlled the majority of the re- 
mainder. The remainder was 152 votes, and out of that the 
Taft men had carried 89 counties, having 90 votes. This gave 
to the Taft men a clear majority in the State convention and 
with it S delegates at large. 


case 


WASHINGTON, 


The contest in Washington turned on the question whether 
the Taft delegates appointed by the county committee in King 
County, in which Seattle is situate, were duly elected to the 
convention or whether a primary, which was subsequently 
held and at which Roosevelt delegates were elected, was prop- 
erly called, so that its result was legal. Under the law the 
county committee had the power to decide whether it would 
select the delegates directly or should call a primary. In some 
counties of the State one course was pursued and in other 
counties the other. In King County the committee consisted 
of 250 men, the majority of whom were for Taft, and that ma- 


jority, acting through its executive committee, selected the 
Taft delegates to the State convention. Meantime the city 


council of Seattle had redistricted the city. It before had 250 
precincts. Now, substantially, the same territory was divided 
up into 381 precincts. The chairman of the county committee 
was a Roosevelt man. He had been given authority by general 
resolution to fill vacancies occurring in the committee. A gen- 
eral meeting of the committee had been held after the city 
council had directed the redistricting of the city, in which it 
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was resolved, the chairman not dissenting, that representatives 
could not be selected to fill the 331 new precincits until 
election was held in September, 1912. 
of this conclusion the chairman assumed the right by his 
pointment to add to the existing committee 131 precinct co 
mitteemen, 
claimed that a primary was ordered. 
fusion in the meeting that this is doubtful. 
is that the Taft men protested against any action by a com- 
mittee so constituted, on the ground that the chairman had no 
authority to appoint the 131 new committeemen. 
to take part in the primary, and so did the La Follette men. 
The newspapers reported the number of votes in the primary 
to be something over 3,000. 


be 6,000 out of a usual total Republican vote of 75,000. 
action of the chairman of the committee in attempting to add 
131 precinct men to the old committee was, of course, beyond lis 
power. 
course, applied only to those places which became vacant afier 
they had been filled and clearly did not apply to 131 new 
precincts. 
change from the old system to a complete new system of pre- 
cincts created by the city council, because, if they were to be 
filled, the entire number of 331 new precincts, different from 
the old, must be filled. 
other by a mere additional appointment of 131 committeemen. 


stituted was legal. 

















au 
Thereafter and in spite 


in the committee it is 
There was so much con- 
However, the fact 


and with these voting 


They refused 


The Roosevelt committee showed by affidavit the number to 


‘I he 


The resolution authorizing him to fill vacancies, of 


It could not in the nature of things apply to a 


One system could not be made into the 


No lawyer will say that such action by the committee thus con- 
Therefore the action which the lawful! com- 
mittee of 250 took in electing Taft delegates who made a 
majority in the State convention was the only one which could 


be recognized as valid. 


CONTESTED DISTRICT DELEGATES. 
NINTH ALABAMA DISTRICT. 

The ninth Alabama contest turned on the question whether 
the chairman of a district committee had power to fill vacancies, 
whether a committeeman who had sent his resignation, to take 
effect only in case he was not present, being present, should be 
prevented from acting as committeeman; and third, on th 
identity of another committeeman. The written resolution 
under which the right of the chairman to appoint to vacancies 
was claimed, showed on its face that the specific authoriiy was 
written in in different writing and different colored pencil be- 
tween the lines. A number of affidavits were filed by commit 
teemen who were present when the resolution was passed t 
show that the resolution contained no such authority. This 
gave rise to a question of fact, upon which a very large major 
ity of both the national committee and the committee on cre 
dentials held that the lead-pencil insertion was a forgery; 1! 
the chairman did not have the authority, therefore, to appoint 
to the vacancies, and, therefore, the action of his comuuittee 
was not valid. This made it necessary to reject th« 
testants. The committee decided the two other issues of fact 
before them in favor of the Taft contention, although the first 
decision was conclusive. 

FIFTH ARKANSAS DISTRICT. 

In the fifth Arkansas the question was one of the identity o! 
one faction or the other as the Republican Party. This conv 
tion followed the example of the convention of 1908, in holding 
that what was known as the Redding faction was et | 
Republican Party; that it was a defunct organization, and 
only acquired life at the end of each four years for the )) 
of using it in the national convention. The contestants 
therefore rejected. It was shown that the other, or ‘Tat! 
been in active existence as the Republican Party, had 
nated a local ticket, and had run a Congressman. 

FOURTH CALIFORNIA DISTRICT. 

The fourth California presented this question: Und 
State law the delegation, two from each district, was e!: 

a general ticket in a group of 26. Each delegate might 
express his presidential preference or agree to vote fv! 
presidential candidate receiving the highest number | 
State. In the fourth district the two candidates from th 

trict on the Taft ticket expressed a preference for Taft, | 

not agree to vote for the candidates having the highest * 
vote. These Taft delegates in the fourth district rec« 1 i 
majority of 200 more than the Roosevelt delegates in thal « 
trict. The national call forbade any law or the accept:! 

any law which prevented the election of delegates by distmc's 
In other words, the call of the national convention ws 
variance with the State law. The State law sought to en! 
the State unit rule, and required the whole 26 delegates | 
voted for all over the State, assigning two to each district 0" 
the ticket to abide the State-wide election, while the Repul'ic" 
national convention has insisted upon the unit of the d strict 


he 
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. 1880. That has been the party law. This convention 


recognized the party law and held it to be more binding than 
that of the State law, and allowed the two delegates who had 
received in the fourth district a vote larger than their two 
cpponents assigned to that district, to become delegates in the 
eonvention. This was clearly lawful, for a State has no power 
t init or control the basis of representation of a voluntary 
1 il party in a national convention. The fact that Presi- 


dent Taft, by telegram, approved all the 26 delegates as repre- 
ng him is said to be an estoppel against his claiming the 
election of 2 of those delegates in their fou.sth district. What 
ix there inconsistent in his approving the candidacy of all his 
delegates and the election of two of them? Why should he be 
estopped to claim that part of the law was inoperative, 
» in conflict with the call of the convention? 
THIRTEENTH INDIANA DISTRICT, 


.e thirteenth Indiana there was no question about the vic- 
if the Taft men, because the temporary chairman, repre- 
the Taft side, was conceded to have been elected by 
a vote more than the Roosevelt candidate. This 
ehalf vote extended through the riotous proceedings, and 
although it was not as wide as a barn door, it was enough. 
The chairman put the question as to electing the Taft dele- 
and, after continuous objection lasting three hours, de- 
vote carried. The Roosevelt men thus prevented a 


| s 


In tl 


one-half 


( ed the 


r ill and then bolted. 
SEVENTH KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 

In the seventh Kentucky district the total vote of the conven- 
t was 145. There were contests from 4 counties, involving 
f s. Aecording to the rules of the party in Kentucky, 
wit two sets of credentials are presented those delegates 
whose credentials are approved by the county chairman are 
‘ d to participate in the temporary organization. On the 
te ry roll the Taft chairman was clected by 9S votes, and 
47 es were cast for the Roosevelt candidate. The committee 


on credentials was then appointed, consisting of one member 
named by each county delegation. The majority report of the 
was adopted unanimously by the conyention, no 
cle n whose seats were contested being permitted to vote 
wh ease. As soon as the majority report of the creden- 
umittee had been adopted the Ro udherents 
There was not the slightest reason sustaining the 
for Roosevelt delegates. 

EIGHTH 


— ee 


evelt 
for 
KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 
The eighth Kentucky district was composed of 10 counties, 


having 163 votes, of which 82 were necessary to 2 choice. There 
was no contest in 5 of the counties, and although the Roosevelt 
men claimed that there was cne in Spencer County no contest 
was presented against the seating of the regularly elected Taft 
(le tes from that county. This gave the Taft delegates 84 
vo 2 more than were necessary for a choice. In other | 
words, assuming that the Roosevelt men were entitled to all 


‘delegates from the counties in which they filed contests in 

convention, there remained a clear majority of un- 

ted delegates who voted for the Taft delegates to Chicago. 
THIRD OKLAHOMA DISTRICT. 

» third Oklahoma district the question of the validity of 
seats of the delegates turned on the constitution of the con- 
committee, which was made up of 12 Taft men and 7 
men. The chairman, Cochran, was a Rooseveit man 
ittempted to prevent the majority of the committee from 
r action. The chairman was removed and another substi- 
|, and thereupon the convention was duly called to order 
temporary roll prepared by the congressional committee, 
was made the permanent roll, and the two Taft delegates 
‘hicago were duly selected. Every county in the district 
ld its representation and vote in the regular convention, and 
in properly accredited as a delegate was excluded or 
rred from participating in its proceedings. Cochran and 

wers bolted after his deposition. Assuming that all the 

(tee who went out with him had the right to act on the 
it left the committee standing 12 for Taft and 7 for 
so it was simply a question whether a majority of 

mittee had the right to control ‘ts action or a minority. 
olting convention which Cochran held was not attended by 

rity of the duly elected delegates to the convention. It 

have the credentials from the various counties, and its 

men ers ip was largely made up of bystanders who had not 

veeh Ctly accredited by any county in the district. Its action 
Was entirely without authority. 

SECOND TENNESSER 


sevelt 





ers 
yer 


ttee, 
oOsevelt, 
The 
& mai 


did 


DISTRICT. 


T r . 
‘n the second Tennessee district there were 59 delegates un- 
> ; . 
1 ested out of a possible total of 108 in the convention. 
Mel Wel 


e 49 contested. The Roosevelt contestants in the 49 | 





AAT 


refused to abide the decision of the committee on credentials 
and withdrew, leaving 59 uncontested delegates. These 59 
delegates, part of whom were Roosevelt men, remained in the 
convention, appointed the proper committees, settled contests, 
and proceeded to select Taft delegates. There can be no ques- 
tion about the validity, therefore, of their title. 


TEXAS, 
FIRST DISTRICT. 


The only remaining districts are the 9 districts from Texas, 


Of these, the first district was composed of 11 counties, each 
county having one vote, except Cass County, which had two. 


The executive committee, composed of one representative from 
erch county, made up the temporary roll, and in the contests 
filed from two counties seated both delegates with one-half vote 
each. The convention elected the two Taft delegates, giving 
them 10} votes. Each county was represented in this vote. 
A minority representing 1} votes bolted the regular convention 
and held a rump meeting. The national committee by unani- 
mous vote decided the contest in favor of the Taft 


delegutes. 


SECOND DISTRICT. 

In the second Texas district there were 14 counties. Two 
counties were found not to have he!d conventions and one 
county to have no delegate present. The convention was then 


constitute| by the delegations that held regular ‘credentials. 
The report of the committee on credentials was accepted upon 
roll call, and then the representatives of five counties withdrew 
from the hall. The representatives of four of these counties 
held a rump convention. The regular convention remained in 
session several hours, appointed the usual committees, which 
retired and made their reports, which were accepted, and 
elected two Taft delegates to the national convention, and cer- 
tified their election in due form to the national committee, 
which, without division asked for, held them properly elected. 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 

The fourth Texas district consists of five counties, each hav- 
ing one vote in the district convention under the call. One 
county, Rains, chose an uncontested delegation, and that one was 
for Taft. The other four counties sent contesting delegations. 
The contesting delegations appeared before the congressional 
executive committee to present their claims, but the committee 
arbitrarily refused to hear anybody. Having exhausted every 
effort to secure a hearing, the four contesting delegations, to- 
gether with the only uncontested delegation of the convention, 
withdrew to another place and held a convention and elected 
Taft delegates to the Chicago convention. The congressional 
convention which elected the Taft delegates was composed of 
more than a majority, and, indeed, of practically all the regu- 
larly elected delegates. The national committee held the title 
of the Taft delegates to their seats valid by viva voce vote 
without calling for a division. 

FIFTH DISTRICT. 

The fifth district of Texas is composed of Dallas, El Hill, 
Bosque, and Rockwall Counties. Dallas County cast more Re- 
publican votes than all the other counties of the district put 
together. The call for the congressional convention allowed 
each county to send not to exceed four delegates, but made no 
reference to the basis of representation of the respective coun- 
ties composing the district. There was a contest from Dallas 
County, but the Taft delegates were seated. Taft de'egates 
were seated on the temporary roll from two counties and Roose- 
velt delegates from the three counties, and the representation 
in the convention was fixed at one vote for each county 
out regard to the number of delegates in the convention or 
the number of Republican votes cast in such county. A minor- 
ity report of the district committee was presented, protestir 
against the ratio of representation adopted. The cha 


iS, 


with- 


iv 


irman of 


the convention objected to the presentation of this minority re- 
port. Failing in this he abandoned the platform amd left the 
hall. 

The convention thereupon elected a new chairman and a new 
secretary, appointed a committee on credentials, which recom 
mended the seating of the Taft delegates from Hill County 
and the adoption of the minority report of the district commit 
tee as to the basis of the representation in the convention. 
Both these recommendations were adopted, and Taft delegates 
to the national convention were thereupon elected by a vote 
of 8 to 3. The Roosevelt men thereafter retired to the sonth 
end of the hall, where they organized a meeting, at which 
tt was claimed the Roosevelt delegates to the national conven- 
tion were elected... The Republican vote for the district for 
1908 was as follows: Dallas County, 2,068; Ellis, 594; Hill, 414; 


Bosque, 266; Rockwall, 38. Both the national committee and 
the committee on credentials sustained the Taft delegates. 
































































































































































































































SEVENTH DISTRICT. 

The seventh congressional district of Texas is composed of 
the following counties: Anderson, Chambers, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Liberty, Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity. Polk, San Jacinto, 
and Trinity were without proper party organization. In Texas 
county chairmen must be elected by the voters in each party. 
No such election was held in any of these three counties. In 
two of them Col. Lyon assumed to appoint chairmen, which 
he had no right to do. Lyon himself had classed these three 


counties as unorganized and without party organization. 
The convention met in Galveston. The executive committee 
met prior to the meeting of the convention to make up the tem- 


porary roll of delegates. The executive committee had before 


it the question of having the three unorganized counties repre- | grree on every one of the issues raised. 


the convention. The executive committee refused to 


them 


sented in 
recognize 


committee a delegate from Houston County and the alleged 
representatives from the three unorganized counties withdrew 


from the meeting and proceeded to organize another convention, 
and upon this is based the contest, which was rejected by both 


When this action was taken by the executive | 
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the city of San Antonio. Full consideration was given to t}; 
contest, but the testimony was overwhelming that Taft carried 
the county by a vote of four or five to one. On the prover 
basis the total vote in the district convention was 67, of w! 





the number instructed cr voting for Taft was 374: the nun a 
voting or instructed for Roosevelt, 284; not voting, 1. The Taf 
delegation was therefore seated at Chicago. 
CONCLUSION. 
The purpose of this résumé of the contests in which there 
was any shadow of substance has been to inform those who 


have not time or inclination to read the longer and more 


| tailed account of them contained in the larger pamphlet.  [t js 


| mere desire to 


not essential to make Mr. Taft's title indisputable that all 
They were decide: 
the tribunals which uniform party usage had made the 
tribunals to decide such contests. If those tribunals ac 
good faith, a mistaken judgment would not invalidate thei: 
cisions. As a matter of fact, an examination of the facts 
that the tribunals were right in every instance. There 
the slightest evidence that they were moved by other t) 
reach a right conclusion. On the other | 


| the action of the Rooseveit men in bringing 160 contesi: 


conumittees—the national committee and the credentials com- 
mittee. 
EIGHTH DISTRICT, 
In the eighth congressional convention a split occurred over | 


the majority and minority reports of the executive committee as 
to the temporary roll. The Roosevelt followers controlled the 
executive committee but did not have a majority in the con- 
vention, which adopted the minority report and gave Taft 54 
yotes and Roosevelt 24 votes. This resulted in the election of 
the Taft delegates, who were seated by both the national com- 


mittee and the credentials committee. 
NINTH DISTRICT. 

In the ninth district the district committee was called by 
Mr. Speaker, a member of the committee, and not by the chair- 
main. The chairman refused to convene the committee because 
he claimed that all the delegates from Texas to the national 
convention must be elected in the State convention; that Col. 
Lyon, his superior, had thus directed him. The district com- 
mittee was called. Seven members attended the meeting. The 


district convention was called on the 15th of May. Eleven 
counties out of the 15 responded to the call and took part in 
the convention. Three counties were not represented, and in 
one of these there was no election. After this convention had 
been 
mind and called a meeting of the committee for April 17. 
committee called a congressional convention to be held on the 
sth of May. But there was no publication of the call, which 
had to be 80 days before the convention, until April 21. The 
Taft 
larly convened, while the Roosevelt convention was not. 
Taft delegates were seated. 


The 


rENTH DISTRICT. 


| fairly seated in this convention as in any in the history 


they promptly abandoned strongly tended to show the |: 
good faith in the prosecution of all of them. Those w) 
port President Taft can well afford to stand on the rec 
this case and to asseverate without fear of successful « 
diction that the delegates whose seats were contested w 


| party, 


called the chairman of the district committee changed his | 
This | 


convention seems therefore to have been duly and regu- | 


The Tariff. 
EXTENSION OF 


HON. EBENEZER J. 


OF CONRRSCPICUT, 


REMARKS 


HILL, 


Friday, August 2, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 25034) to reduce the duties on manufacture 


Mr. HILM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the 4th day of July, 1789, President 
Washington approved the first tariff act passed by the 
Congress. The first section of that act began as foll 

Section 1. Whereas it is necessary for the support of 
for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the ‘ 


ment and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid 


| wares, and merchandise imported, be it enacted, etc. 


In the tenth district the decision turned largely upon the bad | 


faith with which two members of the district committee voted 
in the seating of delegates and upon the bad faith with which 
one of them used the proxy intrusted to him. The Taft dele- 


| that 


gates in this case bolted and left the hall and immediately in | 
| revenue. 


ine building organized another convention which consisted 
of from six counties. Proceedings were regularly 
held, a permanent organization effected, the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions adopted, and delegates pledged to Taft 
were clected. ‘The undisputed evidence indicated that a flagrant 
attempt had been made to deprive Taft of this district, to which 
he was justly entitled. The national committee sustained the 
title of the Taft delegates and alternates by a _ practically 
unanimous vote. 


the sa 


FOURTEENTH DISTRICT. 
In the fourteenth district there were 15 counties in the dis- 
trict. When the executive committee met at San Antonio to 


make up the temporary roll there were 10 members of the com- 
mittee present whose right to act was undisputed, of whom 6 
were for Taft and 4 for Roosevelt. There were 4 other Roose- 
velt 


ing. One of them held the proxy of the committee man from 
Kendall County, who was dead, and the proxies from three 
other counties were held, two by postmasters and one by an 
assistant postmaster, while under the election law of Texas no 
one who holds an office of profit or trust under the United States 
shall act as a member of an executive committee, either for the 
State or for any district or county. The temporary roll was 
made up by Taft members, having a clear majority without 
permitting these men to act under their proxies. 


men present, whose right to vote was disputed and who | 
were clearly not entitied to represent their county at that meet- | 


There was a | 
contest over the delegation from Bexar County, which contains ! been raised by any of the partners to the original agreemet. 
3 y any I 





On July 2, 1912, a Democratic national convention 
saltimore, Md., adopted a party platform, the first se 
which begins as follows: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Demo 


the Federal Government, under the Constitution, h 


or power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the 


In that first Congress were the fathers of the Republic. 
who had helped to make the Constitution under whic! 


ernment has continued for 123 years, through the 
war, through financial panics, through social and 


development, until now we are at peace with the w 
enjoying a prosperity which is unparalled in all history. 

Among the men who made the first declaration we! 
Adams and Fisher Ames, of Massachusetts; Frederick 
lenberg and Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania; Oliver - 
and Roger Sherman, of Connecticut; Abraham Bald 
Georgia; James Monroe and James Madison, of \ 
Charles Carroll, of Maryland; and Rufus King, of New } 

Among the men who made the second declaration 
who wrote the platform, prescribed the time of its adopti 
sented it to the convention, and dictated the candidate Wh. 
to stand upon it, a man who had three times been defe for 
the Presidency, William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska. 

If the declaration of the Democratic Party is right, then (' ‘ 
of the first American Congress is wrong, and every genera: (aris 
act from the beginning of the Nation’s life has been in fl! \ ‘ 
lation of its fundamental law, and the builders of the \ 


\ 


‘ 


s 





greatness through all these years have been successfu!!) : i 
ning in ignorance and gloriously achieving without right or [)o' 
Never during these years has any man brought to a final | } 





ou 


decision the claim now made, never but twice has the ques! 
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NULLIFICATION—-FREE TRADE. 


the State of South Carolina declared that the pro- 
tive tariff acts of 1828 and 1832 were— 
ithorized by the Constitution of the United States and violated the 


ntent and meaning thereof, and were null and void and no law, 
nding upon the State of South Carolina. 


In the address of the South Carolina convention to the people 
of the United States they declared— 


xed and final determination of the State in relation to the pro- 
tecting system— 


And— 
t it remains for us to submit a plan of taxation in which we would 
be willing to acquiesce in a liberal spirit of concession, provided we are 


in due time and in a becoming spirit by the States interested in 
manufactures. 


That equitable plan was that— 


t! hole list of protected articles should be imported free of all duty, 
it the revenue derived from import duties should be raised ex- 
sively from the unprotected articles, or that whenever a duty is im- 
{ upon protected articles imported an excise duty of the same rate 
imposed upon all similar articles manufactured in the United 


mn 1832 


Om 


if the South Carolina construction of the Constitution was 
right, their definition of a tariff for revenue only was absolutely 
right, and the declaration of the Democratic platform of 1912 
i w in strict accord with it. 

but Andrew Jackson agreed neither with the legal construc- 
tion nor the tariff definitions of the South Carolina convention, for 
in his first message to Congress in 1829 he had declared that— 
t eral rule to be applied in graduating the duties upon articles of 


f en growth and manufacture is that which will place our own in 
fa ipetition with those of other countries, and the inducements to 
a ec even a step beyond this point are controlling in regard to those 


which are of prime necessity in time of war. 


is good Republican doctrine now, and if the doughty old 


general were alive to-day he would be forced to stand with the | 
Re can Party and repudiate the declaration of modern | 
I racy that— 

cral Government under the Constitution has no right or power 
to or collect tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue. 


second attempt by any of the partners to the original con- 

st ional agreement to publicly set forth their construction of 

it und in article 1, section 8, of the constitution of the Con- 
fe te States in 1861. It reads as follows: 

1, section 8, the Congress shall have power to lay and col- 

es, duties, imposts, and excises for revenues necessary to pay 

provide for the common defense, and carry on 

Confederate States; but no bounties shall be granted from 

sury, nor shall any duties or taxes be laid to promote or foster 


7} 
thie 


al nch of industry, and all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
ul throughout the Confederate States. 


But nullification and free trade went down into a common 


| 


the Govern- | 


cost of production, because of higher wages here, must be 
covered in any reductions which might be made. 

In 1888, under Cleveland again, revision with due allowance 
for the difference in the wages of American and foreign labor. 

In 1892, under Cleveland again, a flat denial of the consti- 
tutional power to impose tariff duties, except for the purpose of 
revenue only. 

In 1896, under Bryan, opposition to any agitation of tariff 
revision until the money question was settled. 

In 1900, under Bryan again, amend the existing law by 
ting trust products on the free list. 

In 1904, under Parker, a gradual reduction of the tariff. 

In 1908, under Bryan again, a gradual reduction of duties to 
a revenue basis. 

In view of these varying, conflicting, and sometimes meaning- 
less declarations of the past half century, the absurdity of the 
Democratic platform of 1912 is at once manifest, but it is also 
clear and plain that in the delusive hopes inspired now by a 
temporary gain of a part of the legislative power, the dominant 
controlling principles of old-time Southern Democracy have 
taken on new life and power, and that a straight-out free-trade 
platform was the only one fitted to a candidate who through 
all his life has believed and taught that doctrine, and who now 


amply 


put- 


declares that the whole Republican policy of protection is 
“ignorant and preposterous.” 
THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


The Republican Party was born as a against 
and the degradation of labor, whether white or blac! 
With its protest made and its missic 


protest 


slavery 
<. 


mm established it chose 


Abraham Lincoln as its leader, and declared “ that sound policy 
required such an adjustment of import duties as to encourage 
the development of the industrial interests of the whole country 
and a policy of national exchanges which would secure to 
| workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, 
to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for their 
skill, labor, and enterprise, and to the Nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence.” 

It was the declaration of 1789 broadened and : lapted to the 
wants and necessities of a larger national life 

It meant that what our people could do they should have the 
chance to do. 

It meant that we should not be content to grow cotton and 
corn and produce food and raw materials for foreigi 
and then pay tribute to them for the finished products l 

| meant that industrial independence should supplement and 
glorify political freedom. 

From the day of its birth until now the Republican Party 
has kept that faith, never wavering, never faltering, but, stand- 
ing squarely on the principle of protection to American indu 
try, it has dignified labor, established and maintained the best 
wage scale in all the world, and with it a distinctively Amer- 
ican standard of living and American home. 

Imbued with this principle, party and leaders alike have stood 
together. Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harriso1 il Me- 
Kinley, and when William McKinley died he hat en the 


grave with slavery and secession, and it was not till 1892 that | 
the Democratic Party again denied the constitutional power of 
this Nation to encourage and protect its industries. That decla- 
ration was followed by the most disastrous industrial panic 
which this country has ever seen. 

Indeed, the fear of what such a policy might bring to the 
expanding industries of the Nation was worse than the reality | 
+ 


al 


self, and with the passing by of the financial troubles of 1893 
to 1805, the struggling industries took on new life and courage 
and gradually became ready for the quickening impulse given 
them by the real protective tariff of 1897. 


DEMOCRATIC INCONSISTENCIES. 


No man can read the tariff planks of the 11 Democratic plat- 


forms formulated since the Civil War and not reach the con- | 


clusion that the party has during these years been without any 
fixed principles in dealing with the subject, and that its only 
iim snd purpose has been to adjust candidates to platforms 
ind platforms to candidates, with the sole purpose of catering 
> What seemed to be the momentary popular impulse. Taken 
tog 
Policies offered by a great party in exchange for a lease of 
bower, The American people paid the price once, in 1894, and 
have never forgotten or ceased to regret that sore experience. 
Protection and the promotion and encouragement of the in- 
dustries of the country. 

In 1872, under Horace Greeley, the discussion of irreconcilable 
differences was remitted to congressional districts. 


Pe IS76, under Tilden, the demand was for a tariff for revenue 
nly 


be a |} 


cal issue, 
In ] 
| 


SM, under Cleveland, they declared that American labor 


Must be protected against foreign labor, and that the increased 
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ether they make a peddler’s pack of inconsistencies of public | 


In 1868, under Horatio Seymour, they declared for incidental | 


n 1880 a tariff for revenue only, and Hancock declared it to | 





battle fought and the victory won at home, and was looki 
out into a larger field and forward to still greater victories. 
TARIFF F¢ 
What of the future? To-day the issue is joi again, and 
it is protection or free trade, for a tariff for revenue only is 
nothing but free trade with a handicap, an actual 
upon production with all protection eliminated. 
The phrase “a tariff for revenue” means nothing, for that 


RM REVENUB ONLY. 


7 
ned 


burden 


is 


one of the purposes of all tariffs, but “a tariff for revenue 
| only” means death to the policy of protection. Of all civilized 


nations Great Britain alone now has a tariff for revenue only, 
and yet of all nations Great Britain has the highest average 
rate of duty on its dutiable imports and raises far more per 
capita from customs revenue than the United States does. She 
is known as a free-trade nation and the United States a 
protective Nation. 

The distinction is not found in the rate of taxation, but 


Ss a 


in 
the method of its adjustment. Great Britain has very high 
ates on a very few things and everything else is imported free 
of duty. The things she does tax are not produced there, or, 
as in the case of spirits and beer, the duty on the imported 
article is offset by an internal-revenue tax on the domestic 
production. Her system is precisely that already referred to 
as demanded by the South Carolina Nullification Convention, 


by the Confederate Congress, and now by the Democratic plat- 
form of 1912. 
Protection is not possible under it. 
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A PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

A protective-tarif! nation puts its customs taxes on those 
things which are imported, the like of which are produced 
within its own borders, and the Republican Party, in 1908, 


that 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 
Where of production i or where there is no 
difference, or when the like of the imported article is not or 
not produced here, the protective policy admits it free. 
Under the operation of this principle a billion dollars’ worth 
of foreign products came into our ports last year without pay- 
ing one cent of tax and went direct into domestic consumption. 

The present free list covers chemicals in great variety and 
amount ; for breeding purposes; anthracite coal; 
tar and its derivatives; tea, coffee, and cocoa; copper and tin; 
cotton; drugs, natural and uncompounded; all fish, the prod- 
ucts of American fisheries; furs, undressed; grease, fats, and 
oils; guano; manures; hides and hair of cattle; india rubber; 
indigo; ivory tusks; licorice root; manganese ore; Brazil nuts 
and cocoanuts; a great variety of including petroleum, 
kerosene, benzine, naphtha, and gasoline; ores of gold, silver, 
and nickel; paper phosphates; platinum; raw silk; 
spices; tar; 


declared 


the cost here, 


s less 


ean be 


animals 


oils, 
stock ; 


in great variety; $14,000,000 worth of bananas last year; and 
hundreds of other things, mostly used as raw materials in every 
conceivable manufacturing process. 

Under the present law the free list last year covered 
per cent of all of our importations, and during the entire 35 
months since the law has been in operation the average of free 
importations has been 51.2 per cent of all imports, or greater 
than ever before in the Nation’s history, except for the four 
years with free sugar under the McKinley law. 

Of our total importations 46.68 per cent was taxed at the 
customhouse. It included luxuries and the like of those things 
which are the products of our farms, our forests, our factories, 
and our mines. 

The plain purpose of the duties laid upon these things at the 
customhouse was not only to help defray the expenses of main- 
taining the Government, but to give to our own people a fair 
reward for the labor employed in their production, and an equal 
chance with foreign producers in this market 
make this Nation self-reliant in all things where, with our cli- 
mate, soil, and skill, industrial independence is possible. 

The avowed policy of the Republican Party for the past two 
years has not only been to this end, but it has voluntarily 


ro 99 


pledged itself to the American people to submit each and every | 


schedule of the present law to the careful, intelligent, and pa- 
tient investigation of a permanent, nonpartisan, independent 
tariff board to be named by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, and to adjust the rates in accordance with 
facts shown by such investigations. 
its platform declaration for 1912 is as follows: 
THE TARIFF. 


The Re 
to the country, 


We reaffirm our belief in a protective tariff. 
policy has been of the greatest benetit 
resources, diversifying our industries, and protecting our workmen 
against with cheaper labor abroad, thus establishing for our 
wage earne tl American standard of living. The protective tariff is 
so woven into the fabric of our industrial and agricultural life that to 
substitute for it a tariff for revenue only would destroy many industries 
and throw millions of cur people out of employment. 
the farm and of the 
as other products of 

We hold that 
a sufficient 


publican tariff 
developing our 


cor ‘tition 
i 


mine should receive the same measure of protection 
American labor. 
the import duties should be high enough while yielding 
revenue to protect adequately American industries and 
wages. Some of the existing import duties are too high and should be 
reduced. Readjustment should be made from time to time to conform 
to changed conditions and to reduce excessive rates, but without injury 
to any American industry. To accomplish this correct information is 
indispensable. This information can best be obtained by an expert com- 
mission, as the large volume of useful facts contained in the recent 
reports of the Tariff Board has demonstrated. The pronounced feature 
of modern industrial life is its enormous diversifications. To apply 
tariff rates justly to these changing conditions requires closer study and 
more scientific methods than ever before. The Republican Party has 
shown by its creation of a Tariff Board its recognition of this situation 
and its determination to be equal to it. We condemn the Democratic 
Party for its failure either to provide funds for the continuance of this 
board or to make some other provision for securing the information 
requisite for intelligent tariff legislation. We protest against the Demo- 
cratic method of legislating on these vitally important subjects without 
rareful investigation. 

We condemn the Democratic tariff bills passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Sixty-second Congress as sectional, as injurious to the 
public credit, and as destructive of business enterprise. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM PLEDGE. 


If the Democratic Party complies with its platform declara- 
tion that the “ Federal Government under the Constitution has 


the true measure of such protection should be | 


coal | 


ra | 





the | 
Republican policy of true protection, and in the light of the | 


The products of | 


place, and to} 





| list. 
logs and round timber; pulp wood; tropical woods | 


| out by the committee were fixed without any reference wha 


no right or power to impose or collect tariff duties except for 
the purpose of revenue,” it must do one of two things: 

First. In accordance with the theory of John C. Calhoun and 
the South Carolina convention, it must transfer the entire tariff 
tax from the competitive imports, which comprise 46.68 per 
cent of the whole, to the imports, which, under the present law, 
are free of duty and which comprise 53.32 per cent of the whole. 
In this case every cent of the tax would be added to the cos: 


| of the imported article where there is no like domestic produ°t 


to control the price. In addition to that, it would throw open 
our entire domestic production to the unrestricted competition 
of the product of much lower foreign wages and consequent 
lower standard of living, for the 46.68 per cent of competing 
importations which now constitute the dutiable list must become 
the free list or the Democratic Party would repudiate its own 
platform. 

Or second. Accepting the modern conception of tariff for reve. 
nue only, first make duties on competitive importations at rates 
clearly below the protective point and so encourage larger im- 
portations at the expense of the domestic product. Then make 
up deficiencies in revenue by extending the tax over the free 
This was the plan adopted by the Democratic majority in 
the Sixty-second Congress in revising the chemical schedule 
In that case they cut the duties on finished competing products 
and then put a duty on $41,667,000 worth of chemicals which 
were free under the law in 1911, with the result that where 
the rate on the same articles average 14 per cent under the 
Payne law, it averaged under the Democratic conception of a 
tariff for revenue only 16.66 per cent. 

If the bill had become a law it would have increased the 
cost of the imported raw materials which are now free and 
hence have added to the cost of the finished domestic product. 
At the same time it would have opened wide the door into this 
market to five great legalized trusts in Germany for their 
finished products. 

This proposition was put through the House of Representa- 
tives under the dictation of the Democratic caucus, controlled 
absolutely by the votes of the Southern States as inde! all 
tariff legislation in the Sixty-second Congress has been, but it 
was too radical for any type of Republican thought. It practi- 
cally consolidated Republican cpposition in the House and was 
finally defeated by a united Republican vote in the Senate. 


NO HALFWAY HOUSE, 


With Republican protection measured by the difference in the 
unit cost of foreign and domestic production, ard that differ- 
ence shown by an independent, nonpartisan Tariff Board lower 
duties than that can only mean the stoppage and transfer of 
some of our industries abroad or a reduction of wages and other 
conditions to the level of the competing foreign producers 
that it is manifest that on the two schedules of wool and cotion, 
upon which reports have been made, there is no halfway house 
between English free trade with English industrial conditions, 
or else duties based upon the Tariff Board report, which will 
equalize costs and at least maintain and certainly not 
industrial conditions here. Disguising a lower duty by ca 
it a tariff for revenue only, or by any other name, does not 


su 


owwel 
ing 


| alter the fact that the quality of the product being equa! tle 


cheaper producer will control the market. 

It is useless to discuss the efficiency of machinery or the 
relative superiority of foreign or domestic labor, for all ot 
is taken into account by the Tariff Board and the unil cost 
of the unit of product is the basis upon which the board 
made its reports. 


1as 


DEMOCRATIC WOOL BILL. 


In the report on the wool bill passed through the House by 
the Democratic majority, they say, “The rates of duty worked 
er 
to protection.” That is undoubtedly true, for by their own es! 
mate they provided for an increased importation of woo! in te 
grease and in fabrics of nearly 200,000,000 pounds. This ¢°"! d 
only result in the substitution of foreign for domestic wo 
a like amount. ; 

Could this be done without injury to the woolgrowing 
try in the United States? 

The Democratic bill looked to an increase of import:tiols 


of $40,773,633 worth of foreign woolen fabrics. As the | tal 


1)}- 


importation for 1910 amounted to only $23,057,357, or 42 per 
cent of the home consumption, it is perfectly clear th: the 
increase to more than sixty millions meant the transfer «! °° 
much of the industry to foreign factories and the labor of =: 000 
men needed to produce it taken away from our people. An( — 


result was to be achieved with a met loss of revenue of $1,545 
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So much for a Democratic wool schedule in the first session 
of the Sixty-second Congress, based on guesswork months before 
the Tariff Board report was made, and persisted in in the second 
mn, as a tariff for revenue, in utter disregard of the board's 
submitted to Congress in December, 1911. 


Ss 


report 


REPUBLICAN WOOL BILL, 


The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
presented a substitute bill, which received the united support of 
the Republican Representatives. It was based squarely on the 
report of the Tariff Board and was in accord with the facts 


found after an investigation of the industry throughout the 
world, made by the best experts that could be found, an investi- 


1 costing a quarter of a million dollars and two years’ time 

large force of men, and resulting in a unanimous report of 

a board consisting of three Republicans and two Democrats. 
They were Henry C. Emery, professor of economics, Laie Uni- 


of a 


yersity; Alvin H. Sanders, editor of the Breeders’ Gazette; 
James B. Reynolds, ex-First Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; William N. Howard, ex-Member of Congress from Georgia ; 
and Thomas W. Page, professor of economics, University of 
Virginia 


First. The board had shown the utter absurdity of the claim 
e Democratic report that the entire domestic product was 
‘eased in price by the amount of the duties and that 96 per 
if domestic consumption was controlled by the 4 per cent of 
tations. 
hey had shown that domestic competition had forced home 
prices down to, and in many cases below, the difference in the 
unit cost of the product and that many of the existing rates of 
duty were useless, unnecessary, and ineffective for protective 
pury 


On 


Ss 


Ses, 
this subject the board said, as follows: 
On the other hand, prices in this country on the fabrics just referred 
re not increased by the full amount of the duty. A collection of 
representative samples was made in England of goods ranging from 
which can not be imported at all to those which are imported 
ally. These were then matched with a collection of samples of 
an-made cloths, which were fairly comparable, and the mill prices 
compared for the same date. It is found that on goods entirely ex- 
cluded the nominal rates of duty would reach an ad valorem rate of 150 
or n over 200 per cent, but that the American fabric is actually sold 
in the market at from only 60 to 8O per cent higher than similar goods 
1 abroad. 
On 16 samples of foreign goods, for instance, none of which are im- 


se 


ported, the figures are as follows: 

Total of for@@ih ian skin hi Si kate weal nesene $41. 84 
Duties which would have been assessed had they been imported. 76. 90 
Foreign price, plus the duty, if imported.................__. 18. 74 
Actual domestic price of similar fabrics._...........-..--_- 69. 75 


Thus, though the nominal duties on such fabrics equal 184 per cent, 
» actual excess of the domestic price over the foreign price on similar 
this kind is about 67 per cent. This is the result of domestic 


competition, 


The excessive duties were at once discarded and the new bill 
Wi sed on the difference in conversion cost as ascertained by 
the Tariff Board. 


Ne 


s ba 


ou the wool imported in the fabric were greater than would 


hay 


haa 


| been imported in the raw state, and that a pound rate on 
lad applied to the entire weight of the fabric, including 
ton or other material contained therein. 
compensatory rates ascertained by factory tests made 
‘ board were at once accepted precisely as reported and 
to apply only to the wool contained in the imported 
The other practice of years is still unchanged in the 
cratie bill. 

rd. The board had shown that carpet wool, which con- 
ited GO per cent of all wool imported, was no longer pro- 
tuced in this country, and was therefore a noncompetitive 
ation, 

is at once made practically free by a drawback of 99 
of the duty when used in carpet manufacture and the 
ty on the finished carpets was reduced by more than one- 
rdingly. The Democratic bill continued a duty of 20 
ton carpet wool for reyenue purposes. 
i these and other changes, the rate on Schedule K as 
the Republican bill was made materially lower than 

Democratic so-called revenue bill, and yet by a fair and 
st application of rates on competitive importations only, 
pon the Tariff Board report, it was kept protective in 
em, 


\ 


The 
by t 


prie 


} ‘ 
pT 


t 
ce 


per ce 


THE COTTON SCHEDULE. 


_ As wool, so on cotton, the Democratic bill was purely 
= ssWork, reported and passed on a vote of a Democratic 
‘ Neither bill ever had a public hearing, and both were 


Au S 
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the outcome of private conferences between Democratic Mem- 
bers and interested parties with no opportunity for cross-exami- 
nation by Republican members of the committee. This was in 
direct contrast with the procedure in preparing the Payne bill 
three years ago, when 8,000 printed pages of testimony was 
taken in public hearings in the presence of manufacturers, im- 
porters, consumers, and before the full committee. 

When the Democratic bill was before the House Mr. HINpDs, 


t 
A 
e 
i 


of Maine, asked Mr. UNperwoop if it was a fact that the bill 
left out entirely the principle of protection, and he replied 
“Absolutely, so far as my knowledge is concerned.” It was 


well adapted to its purpose as enunciated by a Congressman 
from North Carolina, when he said, “ We in the South intend 
to make New England mills come and put their mills in the 
South or else go out of business.” Without regard to merit, 
or necessity for protection, it put unnecessarily high duties on 
plain woven low-grade products, the principal product of one 
section of the country, and low duties on high-grade cloths and 
knit goods, the special products of other sections. 

The sum and substance of it was high duties and no revenue 
from the cloth fabrics used by the poor; on the fine knit fabrics 
used by the rich low duties, large revenues, and a young and 
growing industry strangled. 

The report of the Tariff Board on the cotton schedule was 
revelation to the whole world except the Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who promptly repudiated it 
and reintroduced in the second session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, the identical bill which had been the product of guess- 
work the year before. 

Again, as on the wool bill, the Republican vote of the House 
of Representatives was united in favor of a revision of the 
cotton schedule made in accordance with the report of the ‘Tariff 
Board and in cooperation with its members and experts. 

The Republican bill showed a reduction of taxation on the 
schedule as a whole very considerably below the Democratic 
bill, but by the adjustment of rates on more or less competitive 
importations according to the facts shown in the board’s report 
the principle cf protection, based on the difference in cost of 
production, was maintained as to every item in it. 

The report in this on wool, showed the effective 
power of domestic competition when unhampered and uncon- 
trolled by combinations to regulate the domestic selling price 
of the products of a developed industry, and fully justified the 
removal of duties which had been necessary in the formative 
period of cotton manufacturing, but which now have become in- 
operative both as to maintaining prices or preserving markets, 
It was a clear demonstration of the benefits of the protective 
policy to the consumer and pgoducer alike. 


case, as 


* PROTECTION ” OR “ REVENUE ONLY.” 


1 « 


Comparison of the Tariff Board schedules on woo! and cotton 
presented by the Republicans in the House with the chemical 


| schedule for revenue only presented by the Democrats, to which 


‘ond. The beard had shown that the compensatory duties | 


e been collected if the wool required to make the fabric | 


a 


reference has previously been made, proves the irreconcilable 
conflict between the two tariff systems. 

Under the protective policy, as illustrated in the wonderful 
progress of the cotton industry, as domestic costs are lessened 


it follows that the free list of finished products can be grad 
ually eplarged, or tariffs materially reduced, and at the same 
time the American wage scale and standard of livi miuin 


tained, what is better yet, tariffs reduced in part and 
higher wage seale and better standard of living made possible 
for the men and women employed in indusirial pursulis 

Under the “ revenue-only” policy, with raw materials 
creeced in cost by a revenue duty and with rates on the finished 
proauct cut below the difference in cost of production, there 
no possible place from which that reduction can come except 
from the wages of labor. 

It is not a question of the amount of taxation, for in the 
aggregate that must be the same in either case, for the expenses 
of government must be met. It is simply and solely whether 
in applying those taxes it shall be done in such a way as to en- 
courage and develop our own industries or the industries of 
Europe. 

It is whether we shall make life better and better worth living 
here or sacrifice our own people to the uplifting of the people 
of other lands. 

It is a question of plenty of work and good wages or no work 
or low wages, and it is for the American people to decide which 
of these policies they wish to apply to themselves. 


in- 


is 


PROGRESS OF PROTECTION. 
No man better understood the fundamental meaning of the 
protective policy than William McKinley, and his last publie 
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declaration of vision and prophecy at Buffalo on September 5, 
1901, was an inspiration to the American people for a change of 
methods but an adherence to the principle of protection, for 
which he had fought for a lifetime. 


He said: 

We have a vast and intricate business built up through years of toil 
and struggle, in which every part of the country has its stake, which 
will permit of either neglect or undue selfishness. No narrow, 
sordid policy will subserve it. The greatest skill and wisdom on the 
part of manufacturers and producers will be required to hold and in- 
crease it. Our industrial enterprises which have grown to such great 
proportions affect the homes and occupations of the people and the 
welfare of the country. Our capacity to preduce has developed so 
enormously and our products have so multiplied that the problem of 
more markets requires our urgent and immediate attention. Only a 


broad and enlightened policy will keep what we have. 
will get more In these times of marvelous business energy and gain 
we ought to be looking to the future, strengthening the weak places 
in our industrial and commercial systems, that we may be ready for 
any storm or strain. * * * ‘The period of exclusiveness is past. The 
expansion of our trade and commerce is the pressing problem. * * * 
If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to 
encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not be 
employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? 


With uplifted hand and solemn vow, Theodore Roosevelt 
pledged himself to the American people to continue the policies 
of his martyred predecessor, but new issues were brought to the 
front and for three and one-half years no action was taken look- 
ing toward “new markets and the expansion of our trade and 
commerce.” 

In 1904 the Republican Party declared “its belief in the 
adoption of all practical methods for the further extension of 
our foreign markets, and intrusted this great question to the 
President and Congress,” but again new issues were raised 
and the political energies and activities of the people were 
turned in other directions. 

In 1908 the Republican Party declared unequivocally for tariff 
revision and fixed the date, and under the leadership of William 
Howard Taft began this work. Three years have passed and 
in the clear light of actual results the measure of that work can 
now be taken by the comparison with other legislation, which is 
here submitted, and following that by a showing of the opera- 
tions of the Dingley law for its last two years and of the Payne 
law from its enactment to July 1, 1912. 


No other policy 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
July 15, 1922. 


Comparison of entire period of tariff laws from Oct. 6, 1890, to 
July 1, 1922. 


{Imports of merchandise into the United States, showing the percentage 
thereof free of duty, customs receipts, and average ad valorem rate 




















of duty during the 35 months’ operation of the Payne tariff law, 
Aug. 5, 1909, to June 30, 1912, compared with like results under 
the entire operation of the McKinley, Wilson, and Dingliey tariffs, 
respectively.] 
eens | 
| Average ad 
Imports, | | valorem on— 
ee re Cus- a 
Entire period of— | cent toms re- 
free. | ceipts. Duti Total 
Free. | Dutiable.| Total. lable | _im- 
| poe“ | ports. 
McKinley law, 47] Million. | Million. | Million. Million.| P.ct.| P. ct. 
WE SS icivokuns | $1,642.1 | $1, 454.0 | $3,096.0 | 53.0 | $684.8 | 47.1 | 22.1 
Monthly average... 34.9 30.9 | GALE hxcons. DOP bic cncibicnsiun 
Wilson law, 35 | 
months®.......... 1,080. 4 1,132.7 2,213.1 | 48.8 485.0 | 42.8 21.9 
Monthly average...... 30.9 32.4 | | 13.9 os 
Dingley law, 144 
a 0 nnn stunned 5, 428.5 6,821.5 | 12,250.0 | 44.3 121.8 | 45.8 25.5 
Monthly average -_. * 37.7 47.4 RO Ensues. 21.7 
Payne law,35 months‘¢} 2,368.2 2,256.9} 4,625.1 | 51.2 928. 8 
Monthly average...... 67.7 64.5 19D: Bhs i Rieck tae tein 
| 


1 Includes Oct. 1 to 5, 1890, under act of 1883; amd Aug. 28 to 31, 1894, under act 
of 1894. 

2? Excindes last four days of August, 18M, included under McKinley law, 
includes July 24 to 31, 1897, under aet of 1897. 

3 Excludes last a days of July, 1897, included under Wilson law; excludes 
Aug. 1 to 5, 1909, included under Payne law. 

4 Includes Aug. 1 to 5, 1909, under act of 1897. 


and 


Notrr.—A reduction of about $55,000,000 was caused 
receipts under the McKinley Act, due to reduced imports in the closing 
months under that act in anticipation of passage of Wilson tariff, 
whose revenues were correspondingly increased. Likewise a reduction 
of about $45,000,000 was caused in customs receipts under the Dingley 
law, due to heavy imports in the closing months under the Wilson law, 


in customs 


whose revenues were correspondingly increased. The high percentage 
of free imports under the McKinley law was largely due to the fact 
that under that act sugar was on the free list. Of merchandise other 


7 sugar imported under the McKinley law, 39.56 per cent was free 
of duty. 





Comparison of last two years of Dingley law with entire period 











Payne law to July 1, 1922. of 
Total exports, | Total i F t | Per 
Years ended June 30— domestic and — wee | 
foreign. ports. duty. fr 
| 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. Per ct 
oda stuns sd » Sarin dikinmbenies 1, 860,773,346 | 1,194,341,792 | 525, 603,308 44.0] 
a eT Pees 1, 663,011, 104 | 1,311,920, 224 | 599, 556, 639 45.70 
Es i¢-sseidca quledlalisiasieandaic Aimaiealall 1, 744, 984, 720 | 1,556,947, 430 | 755,311,306 48. 53 
Sl +hnnan kid taaenhamaienin 2,049, 320,199 | 1,527, 226,105 | 776, 972, 509 87 
BER he cnccnantadces wad ane 2, 204, 222,088 | 1,653, 426,174 | $51,743,144 53.32 
' 
’ prey 
rar. | Ad Var} 
—— lorem | 
: | rate of | Fate of | Cust 
Years ended June 30— Dutiable. {duty on) CY | “uv 
duti- | OM free | recei; 
hie | and 
eniy |} duti- 
y- } able, 
| Dollars. | Peret.| Per ct. Dollars 
WU vcccsvcesbcdiskcbaxbskeeee ae | 668,738,484 | 42.78 | 23.96 | 286, 
BN 6d owcscebincnc qcilanaedbhte diadbie al | 713, 363, 585 42.21 | 22.92 | 300, 
as Miideneddcns pamekasgaks keceeanss al } 801,636,034 | 41.63 | 21.43 | 333, 
ee ee | 750,253,596 | 41.92 | 20.59 | 314.4 
SN ok nccdics dain cedadalabcbabyeaks | 771,683,030 | 40.34} 18.82 | Su, 4s 








What are the results? 
Never but two years in the whole 
the percentage of free importations 
and those two years were with free 
law. 
Never but five years in our history 
importations been as low as in 1912. 
Never in any year since the beginning of the Civil W 
1861, when governmental expenses were enormously incresse 
has the rate of duty on all importations been as low as in 1:12 
That rate for the year 1912 is 18.82 per cent, which is 
than the rate for the entire pericd of the Dingley law by 26.1 


history of the Nation | 
been as great as in 1912 


sugar under the McKinley 


has the rate of duty on al! 


Ss 


per cent, Jess than that of the Wilson law by 14.06 per cent, an 
less than that of the McKinley law, even with free sugar, }) 
14.8 per cent. 

Never since the close of the Civil War has any year shown 


so low a rate on dutiable importations only as 1912, except in 
1873 and 1874 under a Republican tariff and in 1896 under a 
Democratic one. 

The rate on dutiable importations only for 1912 was 40.54 per 
cent, which was 11.9 per cent less than for the whole period of 
the Dingley law, 5.7 per cent less than the Wilson law, and 14. 
per cent less than the McNinley law. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM SYSTEM. 


Under the maximum and minimum system of rates, provided 
for the first time in our history by the Payne bill, Presid 
Taft at once began negotiations with all of the comn 
nations of the world for the admission of our products 
their market places on equal terms with other countries, and in 
1912 this Nation sold abroad $2,204,224,088 worth of its prot 
ucts, as against $1,663,011,104 worth in 1909, an increase of 
$541,210,984. 

In 1912 we bought from other nations $1,653,426,174 wo! 
their preducts, as against $1,311,920,224 worth in 1909, 
erease of $341,505,950. 

Including the trade of the Philippines, Porto Ric 
Hawaii, the foreign trade of the United States for 1912 
total more than $4,000,000,000, and of the importatio! 
than $1,000,000,000 worth went straight to the consumer 
one cent of tax upon it. 

The prophecy of William McKinley is being fulfilled a 
“period of exclusiveness is past.” 

Under the Payne bill the customs court was established 
which speedy aud economical adjustment of all disput 
toms questions are now made. 


TARIFF BOARD. 


But more than all and inaugurating a new system of 
making, the Payne bill provided for a Tariff Board, at 
partisan body, named to assist the President in institut 
maximum and minimum tariff system. It was prompt 
lowed by a demand from the business organizations 
country for the establishment of a nonpartisan, per! 
Tariff Commission, to be appointed by the President a! 
firmed by the Senate. Men of all shades of political o 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural associations, united 
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the request and a Republican House and Senate gave it hearty | and which the Democratic Party has repudiated, even starving 


su rt, but the proposition was defeated by a Democratic | to death the present Tariff Board by refusing any appropriation 
{i ster in the closing hours of the Sixty-first Congress. | in this Congress for its continuance. Here we have had four 

\Villliam Howard Taft at once met the situation by adding two | general] tariff revisions in 20 years, and now in a time of marked 
D rats to the Tariff Board of three Republicans previously | prospe rity, with the promise of abundant crops, with an ex- 
! , and it is from this board of five men that the unanimous | panding domestic trade and a foreign commerce increasing by 
! ; on the cotton and wool schedules have come and upon | leaps and bounds, a fifth revision is demanded by the Democratic 


and in accordance with which revision of both schedules has | Party, with the distinct announcement that the protective policy 
been attempted by the Republicans and defeated by the Demo-| of 50 years shall be reversed on the ground that this great 
cr: in the House of Representatives. | Nation has no constitutional right or power to adjust its own 

Ii is under such a system that the tariffs of Europe are now | System of taxation to the rule laid down by Andrew Jackson, 
made. Germany went 27 years, from 1879 to 1906, without a | that “the duties upon articles of foreign growth and manufac 





ceneral tariff revision. Meanwhile trade agreements with other | ture should be so applied as to place our own in a fair competi- 
D s and many single changes were made. tion with those of other countries.” 

( t Britain has had no general tariff revision in 66 years, Over against this is the solemn pledge of William Howaced 
] gle changes have been made almost every year as a part | Taft in accepting the Republican nomination for the Presidency, 


of { financial budget. 
ice went 18 years without a general revision, and during 
that time, under the supervision of a tariff commission, 38 


in the White House in Washington on August 1, 1912: 
The American people may rest assured that should the Repub ican 
Party be restored to power in all legislative branches, all the schedules 
. te ¢ > PAR ve ” ao ‘ : .» | in the present tariff, of which complaint is made, will be subjected to 
a ite acts affecting 348 rates were passed, and the business investigation and report by a competent and impartial Tariff Board, and 
interests of France never knew it, so far as any commercial dis- | to the reduction or change which may be necessary to square the rates 
turbance was concerned. It ought to be so here, and would be | with the facts. 
with an independent, nonpartisan, permanent tariff commission, Between these two policies and the inevitable results of each, 
such as the Republican Party has declared for in its platform | the American people must choose in the coming election. 


Summary of domestic industries, Democratic tariff legislation attempted in Sirty-second Congress, and disposition of same. 
+ 

















ir Num- . 
| berof | Capital in a Annual 
Articles. estab ed? —— f — 4 duction Democratic party action.’ Final disposition. 
5 
| ments. I ployed. 
— - - aa a a — — _—— 
Dollars. Nuiaber. Dollars. Dollars. j 

Agricultural implements... ... 640 256, 281, 086 50, 551 28, 608, 615 146, 329, 268 | 

Bagging for cotton, buriaps @® (3) (4) @® 3, 889, 613 
ar ags or sacks, ete. | 

Cotton ties of hoop or band ® ® (® @® 10, 429, 681 
iron, and wire for baling | | 
hav, ete. 

Leather, boots and shoes, | 65,728 C59, 231, 312 309, 766 155, 110, 878 $92, 713,322 || Free trade by committee recommendation, ap- | Vetoed by the Presi- 
harness, saddles and sad- eee ed by Democ ratic caucus, and passed by | dent at extra ses 
diery, ete emocratic Hou Slot. 

Barbed and ~ a wire, | (® (3) (®) () 103, 932, 416 | 
wire rods, strands, rope, | 
_ete., suitable for fencing. These two items, except ‘rom Canada, subse- 

Fresh apd preserved meats... 1,641 383, 249,170 89, 728 51,644,720 | 1,370,568,101 | quently stricken out on motion of the Demo- 

Flour, meal, bran, middlings, | 35, 617 562,061,362 | 139, 669 80,815,772 | 1,280, 449, 249 cata, and before the free list bill went to the | 
cereals, and breac i President. } 

Timber, lumber, aths, | 40,671 | 1,176,675,407} 695,019 | 318, 739,207 | 1,156, 128, 747 | 
§ , etc | | j 

Sew ng machines, and parts of 47 33, 103, 704 19, 206 11, 102, 026 28, 262, 416 | 

Gall... ..seseuse caeineae 1 134 29; 011,792 4,936 | 2,531, 446 11, 327, 834 | 

——___-_ ——__— _—————.—_— lm — j 
SOU ccavccsiibescudedes $4, 468 4, 099, 613, 833 , 308,965 | 648,552,664 | 5,104,030, 647 | | 
—— — 





Schedule A of tariff: Chemi- 


54, 778, 542 803, 858,980 | Tariff for revenue only; rateson finished prod- | Passel by Demo- 
cals, oils, and paints. ™_ 


| wets reduced; duties imposed on $41,667 000 cratic House. De- 
worth of imported articles taken ‘rom Payne |  feated in Senate 

| tariff law free list; average ad valorem rate on 
| total schedule imcreased 2.66 per cent; Demo- 
' 


cratic estimate of increase in importations, 





2 











] $3,899 15L 
nedule C: Metals and | 28,119 | 4,965,624,394 | 1,481,404 | 901,471,865 | 4,626, 890,528 | Tariff for revenue only; proposed reduction in | First bill vetoed by 
manufactures of. | gverage ad valorem rates 12.09 per cent; Demo- President at extra 
cratic estimate of increase in importations, session. Aug, 7 
$24,815,801. 1912, no final a-- 
tion at this dats 
on new bill, whi 
' passed the House 
Behe le 1: Cotton manufac- 9, 601 1,316, 963,606 | 771,139 303, 174, 239 1, 450, 818,711 | Tariff for revenue only; proposed reduction in | Vetoed by the Pre 
\ures | average ad valorem rates 21.06 per cent; Demo- dent at extra ses- 
| cratic estimate of increase in importations, | sion.‘ 
os coal | $10,746,358. 
sehecile K: Wool and man- 8, 912 804, 766, 196 458, 706 202, 486,649 | 1,114, 543,768 Tarifi for revenue only; proposed reduction in Do. 
= ires of average ad valorem rates 47.55 per cent; Demo- 
cratic estimate of increase in importati ons i 
; , $63,831,000. 
a E: Sugar, molasses,| 2,235} 351,121,970 €5, 368 27, 907, 556 462, 167,693 | Free trade; proposed reduction in average ad | Aug. 7, 1912, no final 
inufactures of. valorem rates 54 per cent. action by Con 
| gress at this dat 
(.rer " | i ——————————_—_—_—_—_——— a SEE 
mG CES innantac. 141,204 | 12, 185,121,692 | 4,195,947 | 2,138,371,515 | 13,562,310, 327 | 
— sittin hatin | <a a | ud 7 » 
*levres from the census of 1909 furnished b+ the Census Bureau. 
; at give i able taken from reports of the Ways and Means Committee. 
i AaVAaliaDdie, 
rding the report of the Tariff Board on the wool and cotton schedules, the same bills were again passed by the House in the second session. 
y ~—Total estimated revenue lost on— 
~ ree WO og Ads PEt dee enn as a a ennai pcacank ae iahenesesaie pinddenw nde ates dCutlnathd Cibdsbehtesnonendbesedsectsdancosdsesasvess $10 ) 
fetal schedule... 2... tee ee PUB 5 LA RITE IO Rel Ree 2 2 Jd dade bncghiibetiabadaiahdadbancbadndsda dnedhesendtindsagendpeccacddonessce ) 
Cotton schedt es a eS in a ee a a i i as cela elhendeenenbsconeecss 
Wool schedule Be DBs Sedge neta Sinan De ee eh Cee ees adenine cama 1,348, 34) 
gar schedule. ............. ee Ser See ee Lie ee LT 6 nad ddan dhe segubeddéucsameatiedesvedcucccecs 700,009 
SO rt a, oe. cdnkeid bane selbiveddbs cies Sddabdpe a ill sie clad cle dh ie aamedabedbniekkestenakititinads 67, 975,73 
CRs Gt uscctnawnbostee eR ee a  ebekdebbesbaetendunotsannnind $, 095, 549 


Est 


OO NID, Uta ci caLbgldiidipeddnkedietthanmabelbbtescdtniinbettdecsbihideente eeqoet escecesscs anassecsesceese aeccee eccccerccoes 64,830, 187 
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At the beginning of the Sixty-second Congress Democratic 
leaders assured the country that no tariff legislation would be 
attempted which would injure any legitimate industry. 
At its close, with full knowledge of what had been attempted, 


their candidate, in his speech of acceptance, says: 

It is obvious that the changes we make should be made only at such 
fm rate and in such a way as will least interfere with the normal and 
healthful course of commerce and manufacture; but we shall not on | 
that account act with timidity, as if we did not know our own minds, 
lor we are certain of our ground and of our object. 


THESE ARE THE PROMISES. 

What is the performance thus far? 

A change to absolute free trade on industries represented by 
10,104 establishments, using capital to the amount of $4,450,- 
735,803, employing 1,374,333 wage earners, to whom $676,460,220 | 
of wages are annually paid, and now turning out annually 
$5,.566,198,340 worth of American products. 

In addition the avoaved elimination of protection and a | 
reduction to a basis of reyenue only on other industries repre- 
sented by 131,100 establishments, using capital to the amount of 
$7, b85,889, whom 


io employing 2,821,614 wage earners to 
$1,461,911,295 of wages are annually paid, and now turning | 


out annually $7,996,111,987 worth of American products. 

In view of these facts the American people are commended 
to a prayerful consideration of Luke, chapter 23, verse 31, which 
reads: 

lor if 
dry? 


they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done in the 


Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


PAUL HOWLAND, 


or 


TON. 


InN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 1, 1912. 


Mr. HOWLAND said: 

Mr. Speaker: At the present time the agitation for Federal 
nid for good roads is assuming such proportion and is backed 
by such a substantial sentiment that sooner or later the Federal 
Government will undoubtedly respond to the insistent demand 
of the people and lend substantial assistance to the good roads 
movement of the country. In this connection it is refreshing to 
note the spirit of cooperation that is manifesting itself in the vari- 
cus States, and the fact that the various States are not insisting 
that the entire burden should be borne by the Federal Govern- | 
ment, but are willing to bear their share, or, we might say, the 
major portion of the burden, speaks well for the ultimate success | 
of the movement for better roads throughout the entire country. 
I am pleased to note the fact that my own State is now seri- 
ously considering a proposed amendment to the constitution 
of the State authorizing the legislature in its discretion to issue | 
bonds up to $50,000,000 to be used for the improvement of the 
roads of the State. If the proposal is adopted by the voters of 
Ohio it will render available a fund covering a series of years, 
and the wise expenditure of that fund in the improvement of 
the State roads ought to mark an epoch in the development and 
progress of the State. 

In my judgment, the question of transportation is the great 
problem that is confronting the present generation. The splen- 
did development of rail and water transportation has taken 
care of the long hauls in a reasonably satisfactory manner, but 
the short hauls, which are a necessity, must still be made over 
the old dirt roads. and these have been sadly neglected in our 
plans of development. In the immediate vicinity of Cleveland 
and in Cuyahoga County we have made exceptional progress in | 
the matter of improving our roads, but even in this county there 
still large room for improvement. The problem of 
cheaper transportation becomes one of the most vitalin importance | 
to the consumers of our cities in its relation to the cost of living, 
nnd any action looking toward cheaper transportation from the 
producing districts immediately adjacent to the large cities will | 
necessarily result in material reductions in the retail price of 
the necessaries of life, which are being transporied to the city 


remains 





markets. The cost of this improvement, although large ip 
amount as contemplated by the proposal, when apportioned 
throughout the State will be an infinifesimal burden as com- | 


pared with the substantial benefits that must necessarily accrue, 
particularly in cheapening the cost of the necessaries of life 
to the consumer and substantially raising the market value of | 
farm lands rendered available by the improvement of the roads. 
In this connection I wish to print a communication received | 
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| unwilling or unable to do, except in a few places, as in ¢ - 












from the Hon. Martin Dodge, bearing upon this proposition, q 
gentleman who has made a lifelong study of the subject ang 


who is considered one of the greatest experts in the country: 
Ifon. PAUL HOWLAND, M. C., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Deat Str: The pending proposal to amend the constitution of Ohio 
so as to authorize the issue of $50,000,000 in bonds, to build and main. 
tain public highways in and by the State, is of such great importa: 
both to the State and the Nation, that I wish to submit some reas 
why that proposal ought to be supported by the people. 

First of all, there is a high and ancient duty resting on every State 
to build and maintain public highways. This is a duty which ha 
always been recognized by every civilized State. The duty of providin 
public education for its people, though common with us, has not a 
been recognized, but no State in the history of civilization has « 
formally or practically denied its obligation or alienated its rig 
build and maintain public highways in some form and to some 
States have often delegated this authority temporarily, and in 
instances, but the right to exercise the power is inalienable, and «o 
also is the duty. 

This duty is a burden which rests upon the State of Ohio, and 
other State in the Union, and they must bear it either individun 
collectively or by some method of cooperation which corresponds with 
the composite nature of our Government. The duty of which | speak 
is a duty of sovereignty and, as I said, an inalienable duty; | 
the extent that a State in the Union loses her sovereignty to the Cep 
eral Government, to that extent the duty of building and maintaining 
the highway system is transferred to the General Government, and on 
that account the entire question becomes to some extent a nationg! 
question. In other words, a system cf highways must be built and 
maintained either by the various States or by the General Gove: t 
or by both. 

The variou# States have generally assumed the burden. T! 
eral Government, however, built the great national road from ‘ 
land through Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohie, Indiana, and Illi: 
St. Louis, a distance of substantially 700 miles, though never « 
completed to the western terminus. This is the longest straight road 
ever built by any Government in the world, and I mention it to show 
that both in theory and practice the duty of building roads and 1 
taining them in this country has been assumed both by the Stat 
by the Nation. 

Neither the right nor the duty to do this can be denied, 
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Gen- 


difficulty arises over the question of distribution of the burden o! cost 
in an equitable manner, so that the burdens and benefits srall be justly 
apportioned. Various methods have been tried, but it is a notable 
fact that in the entire history of civilization no system of permanent, 


enduring highways has ever been built and maintained wichout th. aid 
of the State or General Government of that country Uur own land 
furnishes no exception to the rule. 

When the present constitution of Ohio was formed, an opinio: 
vailed that the railroad system then being rapidly introduced by a 
enterprise would supersede the necessity of public roads, except for 
entirely local purposes, and in order to prevent the State aids 
railroad building as a private enterprise, the constitution put a not 
limit on the issue of bonds for public improvements of every kind 
This law for a time served the purpose intended, but has lone sinc 
outlived its usefulness, and the limit should be raised, as indicated 
the proposal, as follows: 








“ARTICLE 8. 


“ SEcTION 1. The State may contract debts to supply casual de! 
or failures in revenues, or to meet expenses not otherwise provi«: 
but the aggregate amount of such debts, direct and contingent, w! 
contracted by virtue of one or more acts of the general assem)!) 
different periods of time, shall never exceed $750,000; and the ! 
arising from the creation of such debts, shall be applied to the 
for which it was obtained, or to repay the debts so contracted 
no other purpose whatever: Provided, however, That aws 
passed to contract debts and authorize issues of bonds to an 
which in the aggregate of all issues shall not exceed $50,000 


the purpose of constructing, rebuilding, improving, and renal’ re 
system of intercounty wagon roads throughout the State. Not f 


exceed $10,000,000 of such bonds shall be issued in one year, ani t! 
shall be levied and collected annually by taxation an amount su! 
to pay the interest on said bonds and to provide a sinking 1 
their redemption at maturity, and laws shall be passed to prov 
the maintenance of said roads. Such wagon roads shall be det 
under general laws and cost of constructing, rebuilding, improy 
pairing, and maintaining the same shall be paid by the State 
provisions of this section shall not be limited or controlled i) 
6 of Article 12.” 

Two questions naturally arise in passing on this questicn: 
it necessary? Second, is it just? The necessity of it is found 
in the fact that the burden is too great to be borne by local a 
alone, and partly in the fact that the Commonwealth can be i 


|} in no other way to such an extent and with such a uniform. 


tion among the citizens of the State. Bear in mind that no + 
any time has succeeded in producing a permanent system of |! 


| except by the aid and authority of the State, and also that le 


does so much to increase the wealth of the State as easy 
transportation. 
Macaulay says there are three things that make a nation 
fertile fields, busy workshops, and easy means of transportatio! 
is blessed with fertile fields and busy workshops, but lacks | s 
means of transportation for short distances over the country 
the State. In fact it costs as much per ton per mile to-day t 
port the products of her fields over these country roads on the 
as it did a hundred years ago, and that fact has more to do 
decline of agriculture in the past and the high cost of livins 
present than any other fact, and I am not sure than all oth 
combined, ’ al 
Nothing which we can do will aid so much in reducing the ©, 
food products in the market and in distributing the wealth 
State equitably among its people as to correct this ancient 
resting the entire burden of improving the highway system 
shoulders of the local community. The theory and practic 
fore has been to require the local community to assume the en! 
den of the cost of construction and maintenance. This they ! 






County, for instance, where the wealth of the city of Clevela! ‘ 
come to be as great as the wealth of many a State. By ! 
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puilding the roads of the county out of a general fund the city con- 
tr d about 90 per cent, and it was ssible to produce the re- 
mi je system we have in Cuyahoga County. Nobody doubts the 
be ial results of this or questions that the money so expended has 
add to the wealth of the community many times the amount so ex- 
pended. Let the State imitate this example and it will reap a pro- 
nortionate benefit. 
ae and thoughtful men in the early history of the State of Ohio 
int ed the canal system or public works, and all students of the 
pI s of the State agree that this great undertaking contributed 
v -gely to the rapid development of the State in the early days. 
the State was admitted to the Union there was a provision in 
tl requiring that 5 per cent of the proceeds of the sale of public 
la the State should be applied to the construction of the national 
- ‘om Cumberland to and through the State of Ohio. The bene- 
fi sults of these two great enterprises—that is to say, the national 
r nd the canal system—were such in the evident development of the 
State that in 1825, when Lafayette visited Ohio, he declared it to be 
the eighth wonder of the world. 

Oo atter-day statesmen have withdrawn their hands from the public 
wor f the State, and we have nothing of value in the way of pub- 
li s to ald in transportation either by land or by water. The public 
wor ndertaken in the early days were limited to the use of water 
by anal for transportation. The time bas come when the public 


v uuld extend over land rather than water, and so relieve our 
of the intolerable burden of cost, an average of 25 cents per 
mile, for moving their products from the flelds of agriculture 
country roads. 
will be no injustice 
shifting the 


resulting to any part of the State by 
burden heretofore borne by the different local- 
that it shall be borne by tl at large. The necessity 
ity of this proposed change Is found in the changed condition 
of population and wealth In the early days, when the laws now 
I sue had their origin, the population and wealth were distributed 
ually t various counties and townships, but at 
ent time more than balf the population and nearly seven- 
of the wealth is concentrated in the cities of the State or is 
contr 1 from such places. Under the heretofore prevailing system 
this major portion cf our population and wealth contributes nothing 
to t nstruction and maintenance of the highways of the State, but 
proposed plan they would contribute to this great enter- 
prise, and they would all be benefited by it. 
s been often claimed that those living in cities have no abiding 


| 
| 
| 





» State 
i¢ wetacte 


1e 


throughout 














interest in the improvement of the highways of the country, but we are 
constantly reminded by the high cost of living that every consumer of 
f lucts is interested in reducing the cost of transportation of the | 
food duction to the market places and especially interested in 
br the produeer closer to the consumer. That end can be attained 
ver rgely through the present proposal, and I think our citizens 

be encouraged to support it, because in every instance where | 
s has been applied to the road problem the most beneficial re- | 

been obtained. 

4 years ago the State of New York voted favorably on a similar | 
| ind agreed by an overwhelming majority to issue $50,000,000 | 
it oad construction in the State. This has been followed by the 
rr neficial results, and it is especially noted that the cities and | 
gr terests of the State of New York contributed as much as 90 | 

f this State fund, all of which is used to aid in the construc- | 
is in rural districts. Under the proposed plan of building 
of the bond issue in Ohio probably 80 per cent of the fund 

itributed by those who now contribute nothing to the high- 

of the State as a whole. | 
forget that several counties in the State have already ex- 

rge ms of money in improving the local roads of their | 

I do not forget that the city of Cleveland has contributed | 

to the roads of Cuyahoga County, but there is no county in | 

te and ne city in any county that will be injured by reason of | 

ibution to the State fund as proposed, because out of that | 
will receive in benefits by the expenditure of these general 

tur ch more than the sums they contribute. I do not mean the | 


< sunt of money contributed to the general fund would be ex- 
pended in the county or city which contributed it, but I do mean to | 


‘ the general benefits resulting to each community will be many 
time e amount of its contribution. Of course the issue of bonds 

es their payment at a future time, and it is practically safe 
{ that the increase of wealth and population in the State on ac- | 
( f the contemplated improvement will be sufficient to increase | 
t d tax duplicate of the State so that ft will not be necessary 
to the rate of taxation in order to meet the increased obligation 
conemplated 

Respectfully submitted by 
Yours, truly, MARTIN DopcGr. 


I also print in this connection, bearing particularly upon the | 

1 constitutional amendment, an editorial 
ml Plain Dealer under date of August 1, 1912: 
PROPOSAL NO. 2 


in the Cleve | 


GOOD ROADS 9 


no more argument against good roads than there is against 
- ment Both are self-evident. ifferences, of opinion con- 
ds, never results. 


nty-ninth amendment to the Ohio constitution, now pending, 





mited or controlled by section 6 of article 12.” 
ld give the legislature five years in which to build a system | 
inty highways, a period deemed adequate by men familiar 

ituation It would not interfere with efforts already made | 

, by counties and townships in improving roads. 
lori ties 

ssity 


Ss. 





is called the good-roads proposal. To the present provision limiting 
the § debt to $750,000 ts added this condition: 
Poke led, however, That laws may be passed to contract debts and 
— issues of bonds to an amount which in the aggregate of all 
is | not exceed $50,000,000 for the purpose of constructing, re 
t proving, and repairing a system of intercounty wagon | 
I ughout the State. Not to exceed $10.600,000 of such bonds | 
Bhi ued in one year, and there shall be levied and collected an- 
7 y taxation an amount sufficient to pay the interest on said 
nt d to provide a sinking fund for their redemption at maturity. | 
~ s Shall be passed to provide for the maintenance of sald roads. 
, gon roads shall be determined under general laws and cost of | 
7 ing. rebuilding, improving. repairing, and maintaiming the | 
— be paid by the State. ‘The provisions of this section shall 
| 
| 
| 





7 State and | 
would simply cooperate to the same good end. 
for improved highways becomes more pressing as a 


dey A system connecting the principal cities in all the 


| most 
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counties and comprehending the entire State would be of untold value 





to the people of Ohio. These roads would make more easy the task of 
getting supplies from the city and of marketing the product of the 
farm. There is a close and certain relation berween good roads and 
the cost of living. 

No proposal in the convention received more thorough discussion 
than this. Ohio has long had a strong sentiment for keeping the State 
out of debt, and only a firm conviction in favor of good roads could 
have succeeded in breaking over the old debt limitation 

Experts agree that the bonds to be issued by authority of this 
amendment would probably become a popular investment for citizens of 
the State and the interest could be kept largely at home. They would 
be redeemed through the accumulation of a sinking fund, and when 
redeemed no others mae be issued in their place. Many of the bonds 
might be paid before the last of the issue had been sold. This is a 
modern way of financing and is sound. 

The cost for this system would be trivial to the average citizen, 
merely adding a few cents per thousand to the ra Pennsy! 
vania proposes to spend double the Ohio sum The good-ro posal 
is one that merits the hearty support of every vote It ought te be 


adopted. 


The Seemants Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. 


4 
4 
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HON. WILLIAM 


OF 


Ty y y 3" rT 

EK. HUMPHREY, 
WASHINGTON, 
In tHe Hovse or Represenratives, 

Saturday, August 3, 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 
Mr. SPeaAKeR: I have been urged by telegrams and by letters, 
of them inspired, to sure, to for the 
seamen’s bill. I do not question the good intent or the faith of 
those who communicated with me, bunt they did not know what 


192. 


be vote so-called 








the effect of the bil! would be. Of this I am certain. This bill 
in the popular mind is supposed to free the American sailor 
from involuntary servitude. Of course the sailor is not in any 
such condition. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
long since so decided. The sailor simply signs a contract volun 
| tarily to perform certain work under certain conditions. When 
he breaks that contract and deserts his ship in a foreign poit 
under certain conditions he may be arrested and returned to 
the vessel. Imprisonment for desertion has been abolished in 
the American coastwise trade for many years. We have bi 
little foreign trade and practically no American sailors 

If 2 Member of this House fails to stay here and attend to hi 
duties he may be arrested and brought here on the tluor of the 
House and compelled, as it were, to carry out the implied con- 
tract that he has made with the public. If a ilor is a slave. 
then so is a Congressman. If foreign countries ] rry 
out the same ideas with relation to Congres ! ‘ 
trying to enforce in relation to seamen, some pl 
would have foreign legislators pass a law to fri f} hi 
involuntary servitude. This would be in with what we are 
doing, for remember that this bill is not for the | i = 
American saflor, but for the foreign sailor. However, no ons 
objects, so far as I know, to the abolition of punishment for 
desertion. I am in favor of it and have been for 1 
so far as the Ameriean sailors ar ncerned. both in the coast 
wise trade and the foreign trade 

But I do think that e are overanxious to free the fo1 
eign sailors from oppression of which they not 
plained, by their own country, that they contin Juntarily to 
serve. If they are slaves, why do t t “the 
American flag? If we could “free” fi foreign sailor without 
injury to ourselves, then there would be no « ‘tion to it, 
except that of trying to attend to other people’s business with 
out any invitation on their part to do so. 

This bill not only holds out every inducement for foreie 
sailors to desert in our ports. but it impos ther rest 
that would be absolutely m ms to Amer pit 
| where, and would be resented, and justly s« vy every ; 
mercial nation of the world. I will only. call! att : 9 
of its provisions. It provides that 75 per cent of all the 
men in all departments shall be able to unders a \ 
given by the officers. What would be the eff f tl} 
vision and of the provision allowing s I i 
| ports? temember that the other nations of the lo not 
permit the desertion of foreign sailors é t 

What would be the result upon the Pacific O First take 
San Francisco. There is an American line and J? f é 
running from San Francisco to the Orient. Po rry 
cheap oriental crews. In this respect they are on an 
but the American vessels carry American officers. The Jap: se 
vessels carry Japanese officers. The wages of the A rican 
officers are much higher than those of the Jay ese officers 
































































































Each Japanese vessel receives a subsidy of $100,000 in gold 
from the Japanese Government for each round trip. The 
American vessel does not receive a cent of Government aid. 


Here is a clear advantage of $100,000 each trip in favor of the 
foreign vessel. If this bill upon the statute books, the 
Japanese vessel will retain cheap oriental crews. The Ameri- 
can would be compelled to employ English-speaking 
crews. This would mean an increase in the cost of operation, 
approximately, of $100,000 for each round trip for each Ameri- 
can vessel. Counting the Government subsidy and cheap 
oriental crews, each Japanese vessel would have an advantage 
over each American vessel of $200,000 for each round trip. No 
sane man need be told what the result would be. The American 
ship would disappear. 


Oe 


vessels 


These great vessels that have so long carried the Stars and 
Stripes would lower their colors for all time, discharge their 
American officers, renounce their allegiance to this Govern- 
ment, and take the Japanese flag. With one exception, the 
Minnesota, these are the only American upon the 
Pacific Ocean suitable for transports in time of war. These 
would then be lost to the Government. No man can doubt that 
this would be the result. No man who has studied the ques- 


vessels 


tion can deny it. Who will be benefited by this change? Any 
American sailor? No. Any American interest? No. The 
whole benefit would be to the Japanese sailor and to the 


Japanese interests. 
own country. 

What of the situation on Puget Sound—at Seatile and 
Tacoma? What would be the result of the passage of this bill 
there? Tour regular foreign lines come into Puget Sound, two 
English, two Japanese, and German, and one American 
vessel, the Minnesota, the only vessel on the ocean running ex- 
clusively in the foreign trade under the American flag without 
receiving a subsidy. All these foreign vessels I have named, 
except, possibly, the German line, carry cheap oriental crews, 
and the German line also carries a cheap mixed crew of various 
nationalities. The Minnesota, the American vessel, runs in 
competition with these Japanese lines, one of which receives 
about $25,000 in gold and the other about $50,000 in gold for 
each round trip for each vessel. If the Minnesota was sub- 
sidized in the same degree according to size and character, she 
would receive about $150,000 for each round trip, but she re- 
ceives no aid whatever. Under this bill the Minnesota must 
take a high-priced, English-speaking crew that would add to 
her cost of operation more than $100,000 each round trip. The 
Japanese vessels would make no change. They could continue 
the cheap crews which they now have. What would be the 
result? The owners of the Minnesota, being business men of 
at least ordinary judgment, will not try to run her a single trip 
under the American flag if this bill goes upon the statute book. 
They would immediately discharge their American officers and 
take the Japanese flag or else change the home port from Seattle 
to Vancouver, British Columbia. In either event this great vessel 
would be lost to this country in time of peace and in time of 
war. This would be the last American flag on the Pacific. 
From that time on our commerce would be entirely in the con- 
trol and at the mercy of foreign ships. 

But so far as Puget Sound is concerned, I have only told half 
the story. The English lines and the German line would have 
to give up 
Tacoma, but they could stop at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
which is as near to the Strait of Juan de Fuca as either of the 
American cities. 
mately $50,000 to each ship each time it came into port. Does 
anyone doubt what they would do? Not only would they save 
this great sum of money by stopping at the Canadian port, but 
if they were to come on to Seattle or Tacoma their crews could 
be induced to desert, which would cause great trouble and ad- 
ditional cost. To any normal mind the statement of these facts 
demonstrates the result. There are as great facilities in every 
way at Vancouver is offered at either Seattle or Tacoma. 
These vessels going into Vancouver would not be at a single 
disadvantage. ‘They could send their cargoes into all ports of 
the United States with just the same facility and for the same 
cost that they could have if they came either to Seattle or 
Tacoma. Vancouver is the western terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The Great Northern has terminals there. So 
has the Northern Pacific. The Milwaukee and the Southern 
Pacific soon will have. Not only would the English and the 
German lines change their terminus to Vancouver, but the 
Japanese lines would also. That country would certainly and 
jusily so resent our abrogating our treaties with her without 
notice, and she would further resent any attempt on our part 
of telling her how to man her own vessels, how she should pay 


I am not yet ready to prefer Japan to my 


one 


as 
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By doitig this these lines would save approxi- | 





her own sailors, and what contract she should make with her | It lacks courage and it lacks constructive policy. 


oe ae : : | approval and support of the Ton. William Randolph He's 
heir cheap crews if the came either to Seattle or | ie 








own citizens. In addition, she would not dare to send her yes. 
sels to Seattle and Tacoma for fear her crews would desert, 
In such event these Japanese ships would be helpless, for the 
crew could not be forced to return under this bill, and the 
vessel would not be permitted to depart until she has secured 
a Japanese crew. This would be practically an impossibility 
in any of the Puget Sound ports. 

Sailors are not subject to our general immigration laws and 
can come ashore at any of our ports. In this bill they could 
desert and could not be returned to their ship. This bill leaves 
a loophole in cur immigration laws that would cause a large 
number of Japanese laborers who pretend to be sailors to come 
into this country. This would be true also of the sailors of 
various other nations at all the ports of the country. I do not 
believe that it is to the best interests of this country or of Amer- 
ican labor to have this foreign labor come into this country 
in violation of our immigration laws. As I have before stated, 
this bill is in every respect to the advantage of the foreigner 
and to the disadvantage of the American. 

This bill would absolutely drive every ship, domestic and 
foreign, engaged in the deep-sea trade from Puget Sound. It 
would absolutely destroy Seattle and Tacoma as ports of the 
world and would make Vancouver the greatest ty of the 
Pacific coast. I challenge any man to show that this result 
would not follow. This would be the result just as certain as 


human selfishness shall continue. I want every man from the 
Pacific coast to understand this situation, so that when he votes 


he can not therefore plead ignorance of the result. Kn 
what the result must be, I shall refuse to vote to place every 
American ship on the Pacific Ocean under the Japanese flag. 
I shall refuse to vote to injure Seattle and Tacoma, Bellingham 
and Everett, and other Puget Sound cities solely for the benefit 
of Vancouver. I shall refuse to vote against my own country 
and iv the favor of Japan and Canada. 


wine 
Wihe 


Democracy’s Lost Opportunity. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or RepreseNnTATIVES, 
Monday, August 5, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: That the campaign for the Presidency is not 
yet over but has just started is very clearly shown in a reiark 
able statement written by a former Member of this House who 
has always been distinguished in Democratic circles, and whici 
may be found in this evening’s New York Evening Joum It 
has been such easy sailing thus far for the Democrat 
jority in the Sixty-second Congress that the thoughif 
seeing, and sometimes caustic words of the Hon. William Rxl 
dolph Hearst, the writer of the statement, must prove a ce 
cided shock to their fancied hopes and assurances. Up to this 
time no member of the majority would have dared to scorn tie 


His intivence has been potential in Democratic circles 
has been a molder of public opinion through the newsjpe!s 
and magazines which he controls, and many upon tl: 
have been grateful for the recognition he has given ther 

With the rank and file of the Democratic Party Mr. Hews 
has wielded a power pronounced and subtle, the effect o! 
has been so far-reaching that its ramifications have « 
passed the four corners of the earth. Although he has « 
from the Hon. William Jennings Bryan, to whom the «: 
honor of swaying the Baltimore convention has been ac 
Mr. Hearst has been in a position to say “the last wor 
will probably maintain that attitude, so far as Mr. Bryan abe 
ihe Baltimore platform are concerned, until this cams! 
over. He is therefore a factor to be reckoned with. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM A FAILURE. 

Mr. Hearst was a delegate to the Baltimore conventio 
in a position to speak with authority concerning its |)! 
He is not in favor of that platform, and frankly and with ese"! 
tional cleurness and eloquence defines his reasons.  Indee", 
is not unfair to say that Mr. Hearst denounces the Det 
platform as adopted at Baltimore in scathing terms. — 

“This platform as a whole,” says Mr. Hearst, “1s ! 
form for a progressive to stand en. Itisa compromise fi 
ginning to end. It is a cowardly evasion in nearly ever) 
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The English language can not make more plain a Democratic | point and scandalously inadequate in nearly every other point. 


denunciation of a Democratic platform. 
not stop with this. 

“Its policy throughout,” he continues, “is a policy of oppo- 
sition, without the substitution of a practical plan to any policy 
it opposes. 

“Whether this is due to ignorance or insincerity is imma- 
terial. It deprives the progressives of all hope in the Demo- 
cratie Party. It deprives the citizens of the country of all 
confidence in the Democratic Party.” 

Thus runs the narrative, than which none more interesting 
has come from the pen of any writer in this campaign. Full of 
epigrams which pillory the platform makers of Baltimore, Mr. 
Hearst’s pronunciamento runs keenly and forcefully along con- 


But Mr. Hearst does 


demning the weaknesses and the insincerity of those who framed 
the platform of this Bryan-ruled convention. He tells Dr. Wil- 


son, the nominee, blunty, but politely, that— 
“A party without a popular policy will be a party without 
ypular support.” 
And he advises Dr. Wilson to repudiate the wretched political 
expression of the Democrats at Baltimore and write a platform 
his own. This, he declares, is absolutely essential to Demo- 
unity and Democratic success. 

MR. HEARST SPEAKS TO MILLIONS. 

But I intend to let Mr. Hearst speak for himself. In 
judgment no one man has so well and so-succinctly stated his 
views upon current issues as has Mr. Hearst in this new plat- 
form of progressive Democracy. And since Mr. Hearst is well 
able to spread his views broadcast and is usually cultivated by 
oritors and statesmen who desire to have their views presented 
to the public, his declaration of principles may be profitably 
read by Republicans and Democrats alike. Mr. Hearst belongs 
to the great “ Fourth Estate,” and in no political campaign of 
recent years has any wise leader discounted the influence and 
the power of that great fraternity. If it is worth a candidate’s 
while to have the support of the newspaper combinations, it is 
also worth his while to put on his armor against that opposi- 
tion which he may expect from the newspapers. When Mr. 
Hearst speaks, it is not as a Congressman who has “leave to 
print,” nor as one who speaks to empty seats in the House. He 
addresses hundreds of thousands, yes, millions, of voters 
throughout the land. He talks to them every day and several 
times a day. What he has already said in the declaration to 
which I refer has already gone into the homes of millions of 
people and will be read with avidity. 

CONSTRUCTIVE POLICIES ABSENT. 
Mr. Hearst tells the workingman, as he tells the employer, 


I 


of 


cratic 


that the Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore is neither | 


constructive nor progressive. That in its main planks it is 
wistable and insincere. There are certain phases of the declara- 
tfon which are almost prophetic. There are others so clearly 
indicative of Democratic incompetency as to be startling, in 
their directness. Mr. Hearst plainly sees, what every patriotic 
American imbued with common-sense notions believes, that if 
we are to have a better standard of living in the United States, 
we can not attain it by striking down the revenues or destroy- 
ing our industries. Mr. Hearst is also broad enough in his 
Democracy to concede that the Republican Party has aided in 
effectuating constructive measures, even though he concedes 
that nothing constructive can be expected of the Democratic 
Party on the platform adopted by it at Baltimore. 

Mr. Hearst’s forceful declaration is headed— 

“The Democratic platform and the opinion of the Nation.” 

It is subheaded with the following suggestion and admonition 
to the Democratic nominee for President: 

“It is more than Dr. Wilson’s privilege to reject the platform 
which misrepresents the Democracy and embarrasses himself; 
it is his duty both to himself and to the citizens.” 

The whole text of Mr. Hearst’s declaration, with the addition 
by me of subheads inserted for the convenience of the reader, 
is as follows: 

MR. HEARST’S DECLARATION. 

“Mr. Wilson is being advised to reject part of the Democratic 
platform. He might well be advised to reject practically all 
of The Democratic House has ignored or repudiated the 
host commendable planks of the platform, and there is no rea- 
son why Wilson should be burdened in the coming campaign by 
the ramshackle remaining planks. The Democratic platform 
(leclared that ‘our pledges are made to be kept.’ The Demo- 
ri Uc House, the one branch of the National Government which 
the Democrats control, has already proven that the best pro- 
‘ision in the platform was made only to be broken. 


it 


my | 


| 
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It is absolutely without constructive policy or comprehensive 
understanding of the urgent needs of the people and the irre- 
sistible tendencies of the times. 

EMBARRASSING TO DR 

“The platform, though made by Bryan, was made for Wilson, 
The usual procedure at conventions was reversed, and the plat- 
form was made after the nomination of the candidate. It was 
Mr. Bryan's idea, and a characteristic one, that the principles 
of the Democratic Party should be modified to suit the candl- 
date rather than the candidate selected to fit the principles of 
the Democratic Party. Yet this platform can not suit the can- 
didate, for there is hardly a word in it that conforms to Dr. 
Wilson’s recent utterances since he ceased to be a reactionary 
and became a militant progressive. The country demanded 
progressive candidate and a progressive program. 

“The Democracy has given the country as its candidate a 
convert to progressive principles, yet there are but few planks 
in the platform which echo his progressive sentiments or ex- 
press the progressive spirit of this progressive age. The country 
expected, and had a right to expect, from a concientious and 
courageous Democrat a constructive platform; yet there 
hardly a paragraph in the platform which is constructive. 

CRITICIZES, 


WILSON 





al 


is 


BUT SUGGESTS NO REMEDY 
“There is hardly a paragraph which offers a satisfactory so- 
lution of the conditions it criticizes or proposes a practicab 


remedy for the evils of which the citizens so justly complain. 


e 


“ The platform is Bryan’s, and is a characteristic combination 
of Bryan's ignorance an@ egotism. He has sacrificed the real 


| issues of progressive Democracy to substitute his own visionary 


views and fantastic fancies. It is more than Dr. Wilson's privi- 
lege to reject a platform which misrepresents the Democracy 
and embarrasses himself; it is his duty both to himself and to 
the citizens. , 

“Dr. Wilson is in a peculiar and a delicate position before the 
country. ‘There are many devoted Democrats still in doubt as 
to his actual attitude and his permanent position upon the lead 
ing issues of the day. A platform, therefore, which does not 
express accurately and aggressively Wilson’s actual views must 
prove embarrassing to him and to the Democracy as well, since 
those skeptical citizens who doubt the genuineness of Dr. Wil- 
son's conversion to progressive principles will have their doubts 
confirmed by a platform which contains few positive or pro- 
gressive utterances other than the unsound and extreme plank 
on the tariff. 

REFLECTS BRYAN'’S FREE-TRADE VIEWS 

“The tariff plank reflects Bryan's free-trade views and recalls 
Bryan’s attitude as a Congressman. At that time he called the 
manufacturers ‘robbers’ and the workingmen ‘ beggars’ when 
they came before the Ways and Means Committee to present 
their arguments in favor of the principle of protection. 

“ Evidently Bryan’s views have not changed. Always violent 
and always visionary, he is more ready to destroy than resource- 
ful to construct. 

“The most positive plank in the platform is the tariff plank. 
That plank declares that the Federal Government has no right 
or power to collect tariff duties except for of 
revenue. 

“That plank repudiates the whole protective 
cludes with an appeal to the American people ‘ 
our demands for a tariff for revenue only.’ 

INDIFFERENT 


the purposes 
theory and con 


to support 


us in 


TO WAGE Ct 


INDITIONS 
“There is some modification of this declaration in the text of 
the plank, but as a whole the tariff plank boldly 


brings into 
question the whole theory of protection and makes the Demo- 
| eratie fight a fight on the basis of a tariff for revenue only 
against the Republican idea of a tariff for protection and devel- 
opment of American industries. 

“The Democratic plank declares that protection does not tend 
to increase the wages of American workmen, but that those 
wages are determined by the competitive system 

“If, however, the tariff tends to develop new industries and 
in that way to give employment to a greater number of 
will be difficult for the Democrats to argue that the tariff does 
not increase the demand for labor, and, therefore, tend 
crease the price of labor. 

INDUSTRIES ESSENTIAL TO I 

“Tf the reduction of the tariff to the point of the basis of 

revenue only would tend to elimimate any siderabl imber 


of American industries it would be difficult for the 
to argue that the men employed in those 


Det 


industries thrown 


hnocrats 


out 


“ With the Navy plank and one or two other Democratic and | of work and thrown upon the labor market would not tend to 


desirable planks eliminated, the platform is left undemocratic, | reduce the price of labor, which is wages, 


lnprogressive, and unsound. It is absurdly extreme in one 
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through the very 
competitive system which the Democrats allude to. 
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“True enough, the greater the demand for labor the higher 
the price of labor. 

“ But the demand for labor is made through the number und 
extent of the industries requiring labor and employing labor. 
And when that demand is lessened through the elimination of 
any considerable number of those industries, then the competi- 
tion for employment is increased and the price of labor is re- 
duced. 

‘lor the Democrats, therefore, to make their proposition 
sound they must prove that the protective tariff does not tend 
to increase the number of industries in this country and the 
employment of labor by those industries. 

“The plank contains, however, proper criticism of President 
Taft for his veto of the farmers’ free list, the woolen schedule, 
and other reasonable and legimimate and moderate plans of 
tariff reduction proposed by the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives under the leadership of CHamp CLARK. 

HIGH COST OF LIVING UNIVERSAL. 

“The second plank in the Democratic platform relates to the 
high cost of living and says that the high cost of living is due 
to the high tariff laws enacted and maintained by the Repub- 
lican Party and to the trusts and commercial conspiracies fos- 
tered and encouraged by such laws. 

“The high cost of living is not confined to the United States 
and, therefore, can not be wholly due to any strictly American 
institution, not even to the Republican Party. 

“The high cost of living is complained of in England and has 
brought about many strikes and much discontent in that coun- 


try. 

“The high cost of living is complained of in France and has 
brought about riots in that country. 

“The high cost of living is complained of in Germany and 


has brought about discontent and disturbanee in that country. 
REPUBLICAN PARTY NOT RESPONSIBLE. 

“The Republican Party of the United States does not exercise 
much influence in England or France or Germany. 

‘Neither do our tariff conditions nor any other tariff con- 
ditions, because England is a free-trade country and Germany 
is a protection country. 

“The high cost of living must, therefore, be due to other and 
broader propositions than those discovered by the Democrats, 
such as assembled at Baltimore. 

“Tt must be due to universal conditions, for in every coun- 
try of the world the cost of living has increased enormously. 

“What are universal conditions? First, the greater 
cheapness of money, the enormous production of gold, and the 
general extension of These conditions have made the 
medium of exchange so much cheaper that a dollar to-day does 
not buy what 50 cents or even 25 cents would have bought a few 
years ago. 

“The dollars themselves, on account of the quantity of them, 
being less valuable, it takes many more of those dollars to buy 
the same thing than it took a few years ago. That is one of 
the main reasons for the increased cost of living. 

FARMERS PROSPER, WORKMEN SHARE. 

“ Another important and universal reason for the increased 
cost of living is the better compensation given in these days to 
the produ ‘lasses for their work and for their products. 

“The greater intelligence and the greater efficiency of the 
workingmen and the farmer and other producers have enabled 
them to get a more rightful reward for their effort, a higher 
reward for labor, a greater payment for their product. 

“All inteliigent citizens want the farmers to be well to do, 
yet they can not be well to do unless they are paid high prices 
for their products, and they can not be paid high prices for their 
products without compelling a high cost of living to the con- 
suming public 

* All intellicent citizens want the workingman to receive high 
wages, but rkingman can not receive high wages without 
increasing the cost of production of the articles on which he 
labors, and the cost of production of those articles ean not be 
increased without increasing the high cost of living. 

“The cost of living will never be reduced in these particulars. 
Money will remain cheap, and, in all probability, become 
cheaper. Farmers will continue to be well paid for their work, 
and will become even better paid. 

WANT GOOD WAGES CONTINUED. 

*“ Laborers will continue to secure higher wages, and should 
continue to secure higher wages. 

“This means that the cost of living will not be materially 
reduced, except in certain forced and unnatural cases of com- 
binations to secure unjust and unreasonable prices 

“ If, then, the cost of living is not to be reduced, the remedy 
is to increase the income of the individual to enable him to meet 
the increased cost of living. 
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“ The evil of extortion of high prices might be overcome by 
Federal incorporation to supervise and to regulate all trusts 
and combinations and by empowering the Government to fix the 
prices of the products of such trusts and combinations. 7 

“This phase of the situation the Democratic platform docs 
not go into, and the other phases of the high cost of living, due 
to the greater cheapness of money and to the greater reward to 
the producing classes, the Democratic platform does not seem t, 
eomprehend. 

“'To lay to the Republican Party the blame for the conditions 
which exist all over the world is an absurdity. 

“And to fail to have a constructive plank on one of the most 
important issues before this country and all other countries 
an evidence of ignorance and incapacity. 

ANTITRUST “ IGNORANCE AND INCAPACITY.” 

“A further evidence of ignorance and incapacity is exhibited 
in the antitrust plank, the third plank of the Democratic pia: 
form. The policy of the Democratic Party is apparently \\r. 
Taft’s policy of enforced competition, the policy which pro. ed 
so disastrous to business and so absolutely valueless to the con 
suming publie when pressed to its ultimate conclusion under the 
Taft administration. 

“The dissolution of the Oil Trust and the Tobacco Trust re 
resulted in no benefit to the consumer whatever. 

“ It resulted only in an apparent advantage to these companics 
and an enormous increase in the value of their securities. 

“Competition has not been restored because competition ¢:1 
not be compelled. 

“ Prices have not been reduced, but, on the contrary, have bee! 
increased. 

“'The only advantage to business, or to the community, 
come through a certain security and stability to those busi: 
interests affected, and a certain confidence due to the com 
tion that they are now conducting their combination along ler! 
lines. 

“ Nothing, however, has been accomplished for the consuming 
public, and nothing will be accomplished until the Government 
is empowered to supervise and regulate the formation of com- 
binations and further empowered to fix prices. 

“The fundamental impertance of this fact is not recognized 
or understood by the Democrats who wrote the platform at 
Baitimore, and the platform has no practical constructive policy 
in this third important issue before our country. 

FEDERAL AND STATES RIGHTS. 

“The fourth plank in the Democrati¢ platform dis 
States rights. 

“There has been considerable Democratic outcry about 
invasion of States rights and very little to justify the o 
The rights of the States and the Federal Government are 
clearly defined by the Constitution. 

“The Federal influence can only proceed to a certnzin pr 

“In many cases it ought, for the benefit of the wh 
munity, to be able to proceed further. 

“Bnt it will not be able to proceed further on account 
very definite restrictions of the Constitution. 

“To take a concrete example, there can be State in 
tion acts and Federal incorporation acts for the regulati: 
supervision of trusts. But the State incorporation act: 
made to apply only to combinations existing and 0) 
within the State, while the Federal incorporation act 
apply to trusts and combinations engaged in interstat: 
merce. 

“Of course, all trusts and combinations engaged in int 
commerce should be compelled to go under the Fede: 
poration act for the sake of uniformity and to preve 
from taking advantage of the lax laws of certain Stal 
injury of the community. 

“ Still, with all the advantages of Federal incorpors tio 
and combinations operating merely within the State 
be compelled to come under such an act. 

“Therefore, obviously enough, the field and the po 
Federal and State rights are clearly and sufficiently defi 

DEMOCRATIC OBJECTION BASELESS. 

“The objection of the Democrats to the legitimate exer 
Federal powers, where they exist and are guaranteed 
Constitution, is a baseless one. 

“As a matter of fact, in the conduct of the business 0: 
great country, the Federal Government should often bive 
greater powers than it has and can have under the Const! 
And in order to secure a uniformity of laws in the dificr 
States as the best possible substitute for Federal laws. 
Federal laws are not possible, the cooperation of all the St 
should be encouraged and such expedients as the cons! 
governors begun under Mr. Roosevelt's administration 
be continued with a view to securing that end. 
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“Tt is unfortunate that the Democratic platform did not make 
some such recommendations as these. 

“The Democratic platform next approves of the income tax 
and popular election of Senators by the people and applauds 
those who have acted toward putting these measures in effect. 

“These measures, inaugurated by the Populists, incorporated 
then into three successive Democratic platforms, and finally in- 
dorsed and enforced by the Republican administration, are mat- 
ters of universal congratulation. 

“The Democrats have done their share toward advancing 
these measures to fulfillment, and can properly take a good part 
of the credit for their success. 

“It is unfortunate, however, that in this so-called progressive 
platform the only measures distinctly and definitely recom- 
mended are the measures which are already, for the most part, 
achieved. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES PLANK “ WORSE THAN WORTHLESS.” 

“The next plank in the Democratic platform declares for 
presidential primaries ‘in the election of delegates to the na- 
tional convention. 

“This plank is inadequate and unprogressive. It 
than worthless, since it merely pretends to offer a solution. 
suggestion is not a solution. 

“It proposes a remedy which will not remedy the conditions 
hat the people object to; yet offers the stone of pretense in- 
tead of the bread of performance. 

“The uselessness of presidential primaries followed by a con- 
vention in which the delegates may defy the expressed will of 
the people has been shown by the convention at Baltimore. 

“A vast majority of delegates elected by presidential primaries 
to that convention were elected to vote for CHAMP CLARK and 
instructed to vote for CHAMP CLARK, 

“But Mr. Bryan, like many other delegates in that conven- 
tion, repudiated his instructions, denied the right of the people 
to express their choice through presidential primaries, assumed 
a superior right for himself, and not only refused to vote for 
CHAMP CLARK, but did his worst to defeat CHamp CLARK, the 
choice of the people of his State and his district, 

DEFEATING THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 

“'There will be other delegates to other conventions as dis- 
creditable as Mr. Bryan, with as little morality and as little 
sense of right and decency as Mr. Bryan. 

“Other delegates elected by presidential primaries, perhaps 
lowing Mr. Bryan’s leadership and citing Mr. Bryan’s ex- 
ample, will refuse to accept the instructions of their con- 
stituents, will refuse to vote according to the expressed will of 
the people in presidential primaries, and will take it upon them- 
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selves to defeat the will of the people and to vote according to | 
| William Jennings Bryan. 


the will of the corporations expressed in a more material form. 

“Tor a presidential primary to be effective there must be no 
convention, no delegates with so much power and so little char.- 
acter as to fail to carry out the popular will. 

“The next President must be nominated by direct primaries, 
without any convention and without any delegated power te 
unscrupulous and unreliable representatives. 

“The next President must be nominated by direct primaries, 
and the man who gets the greatest number of votes according 
to the electoral vote of the State must be the nominee of the 
party. 

“When the Democratic convention failed to declare in favor 

such a just and genuine direct primary it failed conspicu- 
ously to be progressive or even to be Democratic. 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS PRETENSE, 
“The next plank of the Democratic platform relates to cam 


paign contributions. 
ee 


of 


o the 


enaciment of a law prohibiting any corporations from 
contributing to a eampaign fund. The only objection to such 
laws is their inadequacy. 

_ As a matter of fact, neither this proposition nor the follow- 
ing one, where any individual is prohibited from contributing 
mount above a reasonable maximum, is of any particular 


Col 


‘If an individual desires to contribute a large sum, he can | 
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‘'s of special legislation can always manage to return 
courtesies by liberal campaign contributions, in spite of restric- 
Uons of this kind. 

“The only method of preventing corruption in elections is 
mn to try to limit contributions, but actually to limit expendi- 
INADEQUATE AND APPARENTLY INSINCERE, 

Sees is needed is a law which will allow expenditures for 
_ ture, speeches, and other means of informing the people, 
Waich will allow expenditures for any legitimate appeal to the 





The plank pledges the Democratic Party | 


‘ways do it through various other individuals, and the bene- | 
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intelligence and conscience of the public, but which will not 
allow any other expenditure whatsoever and which will define 
any other expenditure as bribery and punish it as such. 

“When we have a law of that kind we shall have clean elec 
tions. There will be no objection to spending money if it is 
spent merely for the information of the voters, but there will 
be no need for any great expenditure of money on such a basis. 

“Tf any other expenditure of money is made, the individual 
so expending it or causing it to be expended can be arrested 
and imprisoned as a briber and deprived of his seat if elected 
to office. 

“Serious nations like England, who really desire to prevent 
the use of money corruptly in politics, have such laws and have 
destroyed corruption in politics through them. 

“The proposition in the Democratic platform is ridiculously 
inadequate and apparently insincere. 

THE SIX-YEAR TERM, 

“The next plank relates to the term of President, and favors 
a six-year term in accordance with the expressed desire of every 
trust and every criminal corporation in the United States 

“A President elected one term without hope of reelection 
need have no consideration for the people whatever. He can 
not be punished by the people; he can not be rewarded by the 
people. 

“There is no better Democrat than Thomas Jefferson, the 
founder of the Democratic Party, and in discussing this ques 
tion he said: 

““My opinion originally was that the President of the United States 
should have been elected for seven years, and be forever ineligible after 
wards. I have since become sensible that seven years is too long to pe 
irremovable, and that there should be a peaceable way of withdrawing a 
man in midway who is doing wrong. 

“It is obvious that Jefferson considered the four-year term 
in the nature of a recall. It gave the people in the midst of a 
presidential term an opportunity to approve or disapprove of 
the President’s performances up to that time. It made him sub- 
ject to the will of the people and continually mindful of the 
wishes of the people. 

UNDEMOCRATIC AND REACTIONARY. 

“This plank in the Democratic platform is worse than un- 
democratic, worse than reactionary. It removes the President 
from the control of the people and makes him more than ever 
in the control of the privileged interests. It is an absolute con- 
tradiction of the progressive plan to place the Government more 
directly in the hands of the people. 

“Tt is contrary to the expressed declaration of the founder of 
the Democratic Party. It is a concession to the desires of the 
special interests. It brings into strong contrast the Democratic 
policies of Jefferson and the unsound and insincere policies of 


“ Jefferson was a man of practical experience and sound com- 


| mon sense, genuinely devoted to the people. 


“Bryan is an unsound theorist, without definite policy and 
without genuine concern for anything but his own advancement, 
trimming, and trading, and compromising, and evading to make 
a momentary point at the expense of a permanent policy and a 
recognized right. 

BACKED WATER ON THE NAYY. 

“The paragraph referring to the Navy and pledging the Den 
ocratic Party to a Navy adequate to the needs of the Nation 
and to the support of the principle of the Monroe do 
exceedingly important not only as a profession of Democrati 
faith, but as an evidence of Democratic sincerity. 

“The question of an adequate Navy has already come before 
the Democratic House of Representatives. This Democratic 
platform, at its conclusion, says: ‘Our pledges are made to be 
kept when in office as well as relied upon during the campaign.’ 

“The Democratic Party, wholly in power in the House of 
Representatives, failed utterly to carry out its pledge in regard 
to an adequate Navy. It has, therefore, absolutely destroyed 
the confidence of the country in any of the few | 
and progressive utterances of its platform. 

“The Senate reported a bill which provided for an adequate 
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wositive promises 


Navy. <A good part of the Democrats in the Senate voted for 
that bill. 
REPUDIATED THEIR ONE GOOD PROMI 
| “But the Democratic Party is not in control of the Senate. 


It is, however, in full control of the House of Repres« 
and will surely be held to account for the irresponsible and un 
patriotic action of its majority in the House of Representatives, 
when the platform of the Democratic Party declared for an 
adequate Navy, and when the platform definitely stated * Our 
pledges are made to be kept.’ 

“When, in the face of these positive utterances, the promise 
of an adequate Navy is not kept how can the intelligent citizens 
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of this country believe that any plank or promise of the Demo- 































































cratic platform will be kept? 

“The Democrats themselves digged the pit into which they 
have fallen. They created the opportunity to prove their sin- 
cerity or their utter insincerity. Their action in promptly re- 
pudiating the most meritorious plank of their platform is dis- 


credited both from party professions and from patriotism. 
MR. BRYAN'’S “ UNSOUNDNESS AND INSINCERITY.” 

“The paragraph relating to railroads, express companies, 
telegraph and telephone lines is not a progressive utterance in 
any particular. 

“There is nothing of any importance advocated in that para- 
graph that is not already in operation, and nothing demanded 
that is not a dodge or a straddle or an evasion of the actual 
issue. 

“This paragraph, like so many other paragraphs of the plat- 
form, is meaningless and worthless; where the opportunity oc- 
curs for a statement of progressive principles the platform 
dodges it in a cowardly manner. 

“This is another evidence of Mr. Bryan’s unsoundness and in- 
sincerity. At one time he goes to the extreme length in one 
direction of Government ownership of everything, and now he 
swings to the discreditable length in the other direction of 

e abandoning even the proper, practicable proposition of the Gov- 
ernment ownership of telegraphs. 
UNSOUND ON BANKING REFORM. 

“The next plank in the platform deals with banking legisla- 
tion, and here the Democratic Party is absolutely without plan 
or policy or program. 

“It opposes the Aldrich bill, probably without actually know- 
ing what the Aldrich bill provides in its amended form. 

“ But assuming that its opposition to the Aldrich bill is genu- 
ine and souna what plan is substituted for the Aldrich bill? 
What proposition has the Democratic Party to make to improve 
the financial conditions which are universally conceded to need 
improvement? . 

“The last panic demonstrated the absolute necessity of new 
banking legislation, and yet the Democratic Party, with all its 

. knowledge of past history and with all its recent experience, 
has nothing to offer in the way of a plan, has nothing to say 
except to condemn a plan which has been offered by the opposi- 
tion party. 

“The Democratic Party can not expect the people of this 
country to have confidence in it or respect for it unless it gives 
some evidence of thought and intelligence and of careful con- 
sideration and genuine intention on this and other important 
matters before the country and demanding solution. 

A FEW PASSABLE SUGGBSTIONS. 


“The plank in the platform in regard to rural credit is 
proper enough, although not a very positive or definite state- 
ment of a policy. 

“The best plank in the platform is the next one, which re- 
lates to the waterways. This can be commended throughout. 

“The plank regarding the post roads is an excellent one and 
might have been made more vigorous and effective in its state- 
ment, 

‘When a Democratic Member of Congress I introduced a 
bill to this effect, which did not at that time secure the sup- 
port of the Democratic minority. 

“The Democratic plank on the rights of labor is a good 
plank, and if the nominees for President and Vice President 
will adhere strictly to this plank they will do much to over- 
come the weakness of their personal labor records. 

CONSERVATION PROGRAM DISCOURAGING. 


“The Democratic plank on conservation is another discourag- 
ing evidence of the lack of true progressive principle and true 
Democratic principle of many planks in the platform. 

“This plank is composed of more or less meaningless gener- 
alities. 

“It does not declare in favor of Government ownership or 
control of the water powers, which is one of the main issues in 
the progressive conservation program of this time. 

“It is astonishing that this country and that a pretended 
progressive party of this country should lag behind all parties 
of other countries in such important and essential progressive 
matters. 

“In Canada the necessity for the Government controlling the 
water powers has already been recognized and acknowledged. 
Neither party in Canada would fail to admit and to state this 
necessity, and, as a matter of actual fact, the Canadian Govern- 
ment will no longer grant water powers to private individuals 
in outright ownership, but will only lease them or sell the 
power developed from them. 
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the timber thieves and the plunder of the public domain by th 





COWARDICE IN SPITE OF OPPORTUNITY. 
“It is obvious that electrie power developed by water power 


is to be the motive power of the future, and the immediate 
future, and a pretended progressive platform which does 1, 
deal with this vital question is not progressive, not worthy of 
consideration by genuine progressives. b 
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“Again, in these conservation planks no attack is made upon 


he 


railroads who exchanged thousands of worthless sections of 
desert land for the most valuable timberland in the United 
States. 


“' lis section of the platform exhibits the same cowardice 


which disgraces so many other sections, and which prevents the 


platform from being considered in any way an honest progres- 


sive document. 


“The plank in regard to agriculture is harmless enough and 
meaningless enough, for that matter. Such recommendations 


as it makes should properly be made, and many others that 
does not make should properly be made. 


UTTER LACK OF CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY. 


“The plank in regard to the merchant marine shows an utter 
lack of constructive policy or constructive ability. 


“It declares in favor of a merchant marine without giving 
the slightest evidence of how it is to be developed or en- 
couraged. 


“Tt opposes the granting of subsidies without substituting 


any other plan. 


“It does not even declare for the old Democratic policy of 


preferential duties. 

“After a few harmless and meaningless declarations about th 
civil service and law reform, the Democratic platform takes up 
the question of the Philippines, and, influenced by the smal! 
Americanism of William J. Bryan, suggests that the Philippines 
be abandoned. 

“Here again we have a contrast between the practical 
Democracy of Thomas Jefferson. who added the whole of | 
Louisiana territory to the area of the United States, more than 
doubling that area, and the visionary ideas and narrow views 
of William Jennings Bryan, who desires to abandon what the 
country already possesses and to limit the nation’s growth to 
the petty boundaries of his own prejudices. 

“A party with a policy of contraction abroad and reaction 
at home can not hope for the support of either progressive or 
patriotic citizens. 

SOME CREDIT DUB TO MR. TAFT. 

“Arizona and New Mexico are welcomed by the Democracy 
into the United States, and while these States were admitted 
under a Republican administration, their admission was largely 
due to the activity of the Democrats in Congress in their belt. 

“The plank in the Democratic platform in regard to Alaska 
is an excellent one and every effort should be made to make 
its provisions speedily operative. 

“ The plank in regard to the Russian treaty should in common 
justice and generosity include a compliment to President Taft 
for his splendid work in abrogating that treaty. 

“The question involved is a question which affected every 
American citizen and affected the dignity and honor of the 
Nation as a whole. The Jews might have been more intl 
mately affected than any other class of our citizenship, bul 
every citizen was affronted by the failure of Russia to recos 
nize the passport issued by our Government to any citizen 

“Mr. Taft may have earned the special gratitude of our 
Jewish citizens, but he has also earned to a high degree t! 
approval and applause of every patriotic American ¢itize! 
who feels that the dignity of our country should be upheld a™ 
the honor of our Government sustained throughout the world 


THE “RULE OF THE PEOPLE” INSULT. 
} 


“In the plank on the parcel post and rural delivery 
Democrats might again, in justice and genorosity, have praise’ 
President Taft, under whose administration the rural deliver) 
and parcel post are being developed. 

“And in the plank on the Panama Canal Exposition the pee 
erats could properly have arisen above party lines an! 
some compliment to the Taft administration, which did so ™" 
for the Panama Exposition, and to the Roosevelt admin's 
tion, which made the Panama Canal possible. 

“The platform concludes with an empty plank and 
utterance relating to ‘the rule of the people,’ which could ! 
emanated only from William Jennings Bryan, and which 
would be an insult to attribute to any other member ©! 
platform committee. sia 

“The whole progressive program is based upon a senu'™ 
and sincere policy of restoring the power of government ‘° the 
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inds of the people. Without this power of government re- 
sed in the hands of the people it is impossible for the people | 
» accomplish any of the reforms which this platform or more | 
venuine platforms may declare for. 

‘The failure, therefore, to restore the power of government 
to the people, or to indicate means by which the power of gov- 
nment ean be restored to the people, is high treason to the 
wressive cause. 
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A TRADING, TRIMMING, TRAITOROUS PRODUCTION. 


“No trading, trimming traitor ever evolved a more treason- 
plank than the one which concludes the Democratic plat- 
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clared in a speech in Brooklyn that the fundamental principles 


of progressive Democracy were the initiative, the referendum, | 


. recall, and direct primaries, and that no Democrat could 
cognized as a Democrat who did not believe in these prin- 


es 


cipl . 
“And yet Mr. Bryan puts forth this professed progressive 
Democratic platform without one reference to the initiative, the 
referendum, the recall, or even direct primaries. 
‘This is either contemptible cowardice or disgraceful treach- 
ry and should be branded as such. 

It must be, and may be meant to be, particularly embarrass- 
ing to Dr. Wilson, who but lately became a convert to the cause 
of progressive Democracy and to the principles of the initiative, 
the referendum, the recall, and direct primaries. 

CONFUSING 


€ 


THE NOMINEB. 
“Dr. Wilson has, however, advocated these principles with the 
ardor of a new convert and has convinced many of his sincerity. 
“How will Dr. Wilson stand on this plank in this platform? 


Will he be compelled to return to his former reactionary views, | 


or will he repudiate Bryan and Bryan's treasonable plank and 
leclare boldly and bravely for direct primaries and direct legis- 
lation, the essential principles of the progressive cause? 


“This platform as a whole is no platform for a progressive | 


It is 
It lacks courage and 


to stand on. It is a compromise from beginning to end. 
a cowardly evasion in nearly every plank. 
it lacks constructive policy. 

“Its policy throughout is a policy of opposition, without the 
substitution of a practicable plan to any policy it opposes. 


PROGRESSIVES DEPRIVED OF ALL HOPE. 


“Whether this is due to ignorance or insincerity is immate- 
rial. It deprives the progressives of all hope in the Democratic 
Party. It deprives the citizens of the country of all confidence 
in the Democratic Party. 

“A party without a popular policy will be a party without pop- 
ular support. 

“It is Dr. Wilson’s opportunity and Dr. Wilson’s duty to 
write a platform which will do justice to himself and to the 
Democratic Party, which will arouse the enthusiasm of all genu- 
ine Democrats and invite the support of all genuine progres- 


sives, 


“WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST.” 


The Tariff Question. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


Monday, August 5, 1912. 
Mr. SULZER said: 


Mr. Speaker: The tariff issue will be a live question in this 
Can 


“\s far back as five years ago William Jennings Bryan de- | 
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| taxes; but the Payne-Aldrich law does not do it. 


| the sweat of their face ponder on these facts. 


' moonshine. 


| human intellect. 


‘ ign. It will not down. The more the Republicans in | 
C isress explain and apologize for their protection legislation 
- apparent the hypocrisy. of the proposition becomes. 
she Democrats must keep the tariff to the front. It will never 
© Seitled until it is settled right—and it never will be settled 
right until it is settled by the friends of the consumers. If the 
Repu iican Party, for political exigencies, must stand for the 
_prote ted industries of the country, then the Democratic Party, 
for patriotic purposes, should stand for the rights of the plain 
— of the land. The tariff issue is well defined; the people 


and the political result of the coming contest must be 
Democratic victory. 
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THE PAYNE-ALDRICH ACT INCREASES TAXES. 


The Republicans promised that they would revise the tariff 
downward; they told us that they would reduce oppressive 
On the con- 
trary, it increases taxation and is a revision upward. That act 
convicts the Republican Party of its plutocratic copartnership 
with the criminal trusts and the tyrannical monopolies and 
demonstre.tes the hollowness of Republican promises when it 
comes tc tariff reductions on the necessaries of life in the 
interest of the plain people of the country. The Republicans 
gave the people a solemn pledge that if they were kept in con- 
trol of the Government they would reduce these taxes in order 
to lighten the burdens of the consumers and cheapen the cost 
of living; but the Republicans have not done so. On the con- 
trary, the Payne-Aldrich Act increases the taxes on the neces- 
saries of life, and is worse in many respects than the old Ding- 
ley law. The Payne-Aldrich tariff is so bad, in fact, that it is 
repudiated everywhere by conscientious Republicans who have 
a decent regard for justice and the opinions of mankind. 

PROTECTION FOR PROTECTION INDEFENSIBLE. 

We know to-day beyond all contention that the tariff is a 
tax, and beyond all dispute that the consumers pay the taxes. 
The most hide-bound standpatter can not successfully dispute 
this proposition. Ultimately all the burdens of protective taxa- 
tion fall upon the consumers of the country. Protection for 
protection’s sake is a system of indirect taxation, which robs 
the many for the benefit of the few—a policy which levies trib- 
ute on the masses for the classes, and does it all under the 
cloak of a discriminating and indefensible law. 

Let the wage earners think; let those living on fixed incomes 
consider; and the toilers of the land who earn their bread in 
They can not 
be successfully controverted. They are as true as the polar 
star and as fixed as the granite hills. . The Republican doctrine 
that protection to American industries benefits the toilers is all 
If that were its object, the selfish beneficiaries of 
protection would whistle it down the wind, and as a political 
policy it would soon be abandoned and disappear forever. Pro- 
tection for the sake of protection is robbery—undemocratic, 
un-American, and absolutely indefensible. No party that stands 
for the best interests of all the people can support it, especially 
where it fosters trusts, shelters monopolies, and saddles the 
great burdens of government on the farmer and the wage 
earner of the country. 

WHEAT THE PEOPLE MUST PAY. 

The tax duties levied on the consumers of the country by the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law are in the nature of a surrender of 
the taxing power of the people to favored special interests 
which the Government clothes with power to levy tribute on 
the great body of our consumers. To illustrate: We import 
annually under the Payne-Aldrich tax law probably about 
$500,000,000 worth of highly protected products which will pay 
an average rate of duty of at least 50 per cent, while the do- 
mestic producer, by reason of the restrictive duties of the law, 
raises to the duty line the selling price of more than $10,000,- 
000,000 worth of like domestic products yearly to the consumers 
of this country. In other words, the Payne-Aldrich tax law not 
only imposes high duties upon $500,000,000 of imports, but in 
practical effect permits a few thousand protected manufacturers 
in the United States to make 95,000,000 consumers pay them a 
tribute every year of $5,000,000,000 in the enhanced price of 
their goods. France hastened the Revolution by exempting her 
nobles in the eighteenth century from taxation, while the peas- 
ants and the middle classes defrayed the expenses of govern- 


ment. The Republicans go further, and delegate to a few thou- 
sand favored manufacturers the exclusive privilege of prac- 
tically taxing for their own benefit every consumer in our 


land. What an injustice! 
THE PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW UNJUST. 

The Payne-Aldrich law is unjust in its discriminations against 
the toilers; it is unfair in its impositions on the producers; and 
it is unconscionable in its tyrannical exactions on the consumers 
of the country. The Democratic Party is opposed to the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law. It is an imposition on the people. It is a 
mockery and a sham. It is the highest protection measure ever 
placed on our statute books. It increases the taxes on almost 
every necessary of life. It saddles additional burdens on the 
oppressed taxpayers of the land beyond the calculation of the 
It is against the people and for the monopo! 
It protects idle wealth and heaps high the burdens of govern- 
ment on the poor man’s breakfast table. 

TAX WEALTH, NOT POVERTY. 

The Payne-Aldrich tax law discriminates against the many 
for the benefit of the few and violates every principle of 
equality and of justice and of democracy. It iz a revision of 
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the tariff upward and not downward. It repudiates the plat- 
form of the Republican Party, refutes the promises of the 
Republican leaders, and laughs at the professions of President 
Taft in the last campaign. It is a protection measure from end 
to end. No monopoly in the country opposed it. No stand- 
patter repudiated it. The measure was quite satisfactory to 
every “interest” but the interest of the plain people, who 
must pay all the taxes in the long run. It is a law to tax 
poverty and not wealth, and as an equitable tariff measure it is 
the saddest disappointment of the century. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OPPOSED TO PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW. 

The Democratic Party is opposed to the Payne-Aldrich Tariff 
Act. It is opposed to Republican discriminations in favor of the 
few and against the rights of the many. These discriminations 
niust cease. Wealth as well as brawn must be taxed and pay 
its just share of the burdens of the Government. Our party 
favors true reform in tariff taxation—a revision that will do 
substantial justice to all interests concerned and not rob the 
many for the benefit of the few by saddling all the burdens of 
government on the poor man’s back. The selfishness of the 
beneficiaries of protection and the arrogance of the men who 
have waxed fat during the past quarter of a century through 
these unjust discriminations of Republican tariff policies were 
never better illustrated than in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

PROTECTION NO BENEFIT TO LABOR, 

When we demand an equitable revision of unjust tariff dis- 
criminations the Republican standpatters contend that they are 
ull in the interest of labor; that this exorbitant protection is 
for the benefit of the wage earner; but every intelligent man 
in the country knows the absurdity of the proposition. Protec- 
tion for the sake of protection does not materially benefit labor. 
Labor comes in free from every country on earth except China 
and Japan, and successfully competes here with the skilled labor 
of the world. Labor receives no protection. Tariff taxation 
has nothing to do with the price of labor. Capital is not chari- 
table. Capital buys labor, like everything else, as cheaply as it 
can. Wages are regulated by the inexorable law of suppiy and 
demand. Whenever you find two employers looking for one 
workman, wages will be high, and whenever you find two work- 
men looking for one employer wages will be low. When the 
demand is greater than the supply wages go up, and when the 
supply is greater than the demand wages go down. Tariff taxes 
have little or nothing to do with the price of labor. In all 
prosperous communities labor is sought and not turned aside. 

FRIEND OF THE WORKINGMAN. 

I am now, always have been, and always will be, the friend of 
the workingman; my record for 18 years in this House testi- 
fies to the fact. The American wage earner is the greatest 
producer of real wealth in all our country. He is the best 
artisan and the best mechanic on earth. Of course, he gets 
more wages than the foreign workman. And he should, because 
he can do more work and better work and in less time than the 
foreigner, and it costs the American workman at least twice as 
much to live here as it does the foreign workman to live in 
other countries. On an average during the past 10 years the 
cost of living in the United States has increased 49 per cent, and 
wages have remained, with few exceptions, about the same. The 
American wage earner pays twice as much for the necessaries 
of life as the foreign wage earner. In the end he can not save 
much. If the American workman is a little better off than the 
foreign workman, he has no one to thank but himself, no agency 
to praise for his improved condition but his loyal brothers in the 
trades-unions of the country, which have done more than all 
other things combined to promote his progress, protect his inter- 
ests, and benefit his welfare. 

THE INCREASING COST OF LIVING. 

For more than 10 years the increasing cost of living, mount- 
ing higher and higher each succeeding year, has been the most 
immediate, the most pressing, and the most universally observed 
fact about economic conditions in this country. During all this 
period, while wages have remained practically the same and 
the cost of the necessaries of life have grown more and more 
oppressive, the promise has been held out by the Republicans 
that when they got around to tariff revision something would 
be done to remedy these inequitable conditions. jut what was 
the result? The mockery of the Payne-Aldrich law—making 
matters worse instead of better. 

THE PEOPLE TIRED OF REPUBLICAN PROMISES. 

Ever since 1896 the average man has been gradually losing 
his hold on the means of physical existence. ‘The political party 
in power all this tige can not escape responsibility for these 
conditions. The people no longer trust Republican promises. 
They no fonger blindly believe in the efficacy of Republican 
policies. They have lost confidence in the willingness of in- 
vested? capital to divide up on an equitable basis with produc- 


tive labor. Sad experience has taught them better. The tr ; 


mendous development of the trusts; the annual multiplication 
of multimillionaires; the heaping up of what has been «o 
aptly called “swollen fortunes”; the systematic overcapita|- 
ization of all kinds of enterprises; the consolidation of mana 
iment and the centralization of ownership; the stationary fixity 
of the wage of toil; the advancing of prices, in too many cases 
out of all reason, of the necessaries of life—all these thines 
have caused a widespread distrust of Republican doctrines | 
the philanthropic assertations of the greedy beneficiaries 
Republican protection. A continuance of these evils is a 
ace to our civilization. It is the duty of Democracy to reny 
them, and the Democratic Party welcomes the opportunity. 
WHY THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IS DOOMED TO DEFEAT. 

The Republican Party has failed to meet the just expectations 
of the people, and in the coming campaign is doomed to def 
It has refused to respond to the earnest demands of the oye: 
burdened consumers of the country. It has sneered at the s 
cere appeals of the taxpayers. It has scorned the patri 
petitions of the toilers. It has legislated for the few | 
against the many. It has “stood pat” for high protection and 
failed to reduce the exorbitant tariff taxes. It has studiously 
avoided, wherever possible, the ratification of the incony : 
amendment to the Constitution, so that idle wealth as wel! as 


\ 





honest toil shall bear its just share of the burdens of gov 
ment. It has ignored every effort to pass an honest law to aid 
the American merchant marine. It has failed to cérry out 
promises to the people; and, take it all in all, it has spent more 
of the taxpayers’ money and given the people less to show 

it than any other political party in all the history of our ex- 
istence. 

WIIAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STANDS FOr, 

The Republican Party to-day stands for tariff taxation that 
makes living a struggle for existence; for ship subsidies 1! 
rob the many for the benefit of the few; for economic heresies 
that paralyze industrial freedom; for centralization in govern- 
ment that destroys the sovereignty of the States; for political 
usurpations that subvert the Constitution; for reckless extrava- 
gance little less than criminal; for political policies that create 
monopoly and enslave the masses; for special legislation that 
tramples under foot the rights of man; and for a restri 
military government in our insular possessions that violates 
the basic principle of the Declaration of Independence. 

DEMOCRATIC SUCCESS ASSURED. 

The success of Democracy is assured. The Republican Party 
has failed to redeem its promises; it has disappointed the pe 
ple; it has been weighed in the balance and found wanting; its 
tenure of official life is short; on every issue of political impo! 
tance before the people to-day it is in the minority. The stars 
in their courses are fighting for Democracy. The record }s 
against the Republican Party—the people are with Democ! 
and all we have to do from now on is to act wisely, use ord 
political sagacity, and the Democratic Party will swee| 
country in the coming election. 

THE ISSUES WITH DEMOCRACY. 

The issues are now with Democracy. The political pe 
is swinging toward the party of Jefferson. The finger 
| dial plate of political destiny points to the Sage of Mo: 
As Hamiltonism wanes and passes in the shadow, tle 
figure of the founder of our party looms larger and |: 
the horizon of the hour. The Republicans have failed | 
good. They promised much, but did little. They said 
would revise the tariff taxes downward to lessen the bur 
toil and reduce the cost of the necessaries of life. The) 
the tariff upward and increased the cost of living to a 
lable degree. They said the tariff must be reformed s 
“friends,” and it was reformed with such a vengea! ; 
the people want to annihilate these “friends.” They s 
ultimate consumer was a myth; but every election held si! 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act went into effect demonstrates t! 
ultimate consumer is a reality and tired of being humbugs 

The SPEAKER. The time of the géntleman from Ne\ 
has expired. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consen! 
tend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp some dat: 
ing Democratic clubs and young men in politics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause ihe 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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PATRIOTISM—TO A YOUNG MAN ABOUT TO CAST HIS FIRST ‘ 
(By the Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis.) 
Text : “ Quit you like men. Be strong.” 

On Tuesday, November 5, over 1,000,000 young men will ¢ 
polls and cast their first vote for their country’s weal or woe. | 
great army of youth the day will be a high day and its mem 
make a golden page in their book of life. Unfortunately th 
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place may be adjacent to the saloon, crowds of half-drunken men with as counsel to keep them quiet when the steal comes up in the legislative 
little groups of “regulators” may stand about, and the atmosphere body. The country seems to be going through a period of political 
may seem unwholesome and wholly out of harmony with the dignity of | disease that is similar to the diseases of childhood History s to 
ey great an event. For the Athenians of the olden time the act of vot- tell us that every nation has passed through these epochs There was 
ing was all but a sacrament. On the day when the freemen were to/|an era for England when cabinet ministers, members of Parliament, 
vive their judgment on the future of Athens, its people, and its institu- | lord mayors, and city rulers gave their days and nights to p ng 

all work was ended. At 9 o'clock in the morning a procession | the State and robbing the people Now that era has passed, and now we 
V formed of citizens, judges, with all heroic leaders and noble priests have an age when all the aldermen of England's great cities ar tired 
H ng clothed themselves in fresh and spotless garments the citizens | men, who are rich in honors, and who serve the State and the cit vith 
marched toward the Parthenon, while the priests carried burning in- | out pay merely that they may receive the approbation and f thelr 
cense and the people chanted some hymn of patriotism. When they | fellows. Our own country also is now approaching that new cra of 
r ed the Parthenon, made sacred by the feet of Plato and Pericles, | municipal purity and national righteousness. Young of loftiest 
1 citizens took a solemn oath to put away all selfish considerations | ideals are coming forward. Gifted leaders are | g sed ve 
and personal interest and pledged themselves to vote for the highest | the State. rhe hope of the Republic is its ul : 1 
we re of their beloved Athens. The sacrament made a ballot iike | cast their first vote this year. Ii th ing met y tl ki ' 
unto a golden leaf torn from the book of the gods. The youth voted | through ignorance, through venality, and throu ‘ 1 i for 
und the spell and presence of the heroes of the Marathon. Their their own advancement, free institutions will « { ! ig, and 
fathers had been patriotic. They had lived and died for their country. | their fall will be the saddest fall that history hi r } : Rut 
The fathers had been disinterested scholars and heroes. The past had | hetter times are coming. A new spirit of patriotism is a d the 
made vows for them. To vote in a venal and commercial spirit, to young men of the land. ‘The ultimate victory ui tt ) the 
yote in a light and frivolous mocd, to vote without reflection, sobriety, | kepublic is to be the greatest triumph and victory in the ann of 
and under the loftiest sentiments of patriotism, would be a sacrilege and | time. [Published by the National Democratic League of Clubs 
a sit The history of the great epochs for republics, therefore, lends 
added importance and dignity to the act of voting for the multitudes — 
of young men who will this year assume for the first time the rights The next President of the United States must be a Democrat! 
and duties of citizenship. The next Congress must be Democratic in both branches! 

APPROACH THE DAY WITH REVERENCE. The campaigns of 1910 and 1911 are history 
Every thoughtful young American will approach this high day with rhe ational campaign of 1912 is now inder way. ; 

reverence and with feelings of pride. Indeed, there is that in the his- In the last two campaigus the | emocratic foree ere organiz 
t f the Republic that justifies fully the loftiest sentiment. To-day | united Everywhere Democratic clubs were organized by the y« 
Eng men the world round are boasting of Trafalgar and Nelson's men of the country, and these clubs, acting through the various 
great victory. What soldiers too, have been theirs—men like Weiling- leagues or federations of Demo< ratie clubs and the National Dem«e 
ton and Cromwell! What rulers like Victoria and Edward and Eliza- | cratic League of Clubs, and with the regular party organizatl Ds, con 
beth! What poets like Shakespeare and Milton! What orators and | ducted active, aggressive, and systematic ¢ impaigns ; d d very effective 
jurists have been theirs! How glorious the solemn Abbey at Westmin- | Work, with gratifying results. In some States there was 
ster, with its Pantheon of noble dead! Little wonder that the English- fully 50 per cent in the vote, due to the influence of these « 


man says, “I am a part of this great nation.” ‘The leaf may be only a | While in other States the result of the election in some 
leaf, but it helped build the tree monument; and the citizen may stand | @ttributed largely to their efforts. These organizations a 
alone, but he is part of his country and its institutions. But how | tors: and powerful influences for Democratic success. Tl 
much more reason for pride on the part of the American youth who | of the young man, and the results of these two campai Ses 
will this year for the first time lay his hand on the lever of political | clusively what can be accomplished through organization and unity of 
influence. What country hath resources, with lake and valley and | effort. se ; ‘ o a 
river, in pasture and meadow, in forest and mine, that are comparable ». the late Gov. John A. Johnson, of Minne ta, sald Democratic de- 
to the natural resources of our country? How brief its history in con- feat has been due to lack of organization ip the Democratic party, and 
trast to the 1,500 years of the older nations. And what achievements | Republican success to unity of effort in Republican ranks. fhe cam- 
on the pages of the book that history hath written. How glorious the | paigns of 1910 and 1911 prove this. 








names of heroes from the Pilgrim Fathers to Washington and Lincoln It is hard for the leopard to change his spots or for an old dog to 


and Grant and McKinley! What institutions are these, named the | earn new tricks. There are exceptions, but as a rule an aged man 
Constitution, the Declaration, and the emancipation proclamation! | BéVer learns anything. His prejudices as well as his habits are Mixed. 
What towns and cities have been created! What colleges and galleries ; | He still believes in the pit of burning sulphur and gr ps with 





what halls of science and temples of religion! How many happy pecaeee and he will always vote the Republican ticket because he or 
? 1is wife’s second cousin on her father’s side “ fit’ in the war 





homes! How is the Republic suddenly lifted up for wonder and ad- Ms g a —_ 2 ; 
ition before the eyes of all the world by reason of our victory for | With the young men it is different. They are able to see t le wrongs 
peace. Every American youth ought to say, This country is my country. | in government and the good and bad points in political parties, and they 


fathers’ achievements; the language of Lincoln is my language; the Gov, Piaisted, of Maine, the first Democratic governor Maine has bad 
battle fields all stained with blood, and the banners red with victory, 

are mine. Never will I be the unworthy son of a great past. Never 
will I vote for money, never will I vote in a frivolous spirit, but only — ; : ecaal 

as a citizen of the great Republic, who understands the meaning of the fhe young wen of Maine woke up, just as they are wa 
words, “I, too, am an American.” For this day, when the youth casts | °Ver the country. 


in 30 years, recently said: 
“The young men of Maine and of the rest of the country won't } 
slaves to parties as their fathers have been. 


The achievements of Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson were my | are fair and honest and wise enough to act upon their own judgme1 
| 

































his first vote, must henceforth stand out as one of the most solemn “ The young men of Maine oun rted us, voted for us, and put us fn 
and glorious days in the book of human life. power. t was their campaign, their election, and they won it hey 
can't be delivered. hey won't be slaves to partisanship as the oider 
PATRIOTISM AND DISINTERESTED SPIRIT. generation has been. They refuse to be herded submissively i 
Not less important is it for the youth to vote if necessary against | Republican pasture because their fathers have always stayed th 
his own selfish interests. That word “detachment” is a great word. “ Did it look like a miracle to you folks outside when we Dx ts 
Now and then a man must stand aloof, and from afar scrutinize his | carried Maine? Well, with Maine’s young men in their present t 
actions and his own interests. It must be remembered. that compara- | per that miracle is apt to be repeated pretty frequently. The Repu I 
tively few of our people have the right of suffrage. Women, except solidity of this State is gone. Maine is progressive, and she wi n 
in a few States, and children do not vote. Men under 21 and old and | tinue to be progressive and independent 
nirm men do not vote. Foreigners, whether Aryan or Indian or , The story of Maine is simply the story of what te k place in : 
atic, do not vote. The result is that in comparison only a small | States and what is being done by the young men of the count: ry 
number of the people enjoy this privilege and exercise this high | Gay. For instance, there is New Jersey, which gave President ‘I 
prerogative. Free institutions assume that the youth will vote intelli- | 82,000 plurality in 1908 ; two years later it elected Woodrow W is 
gently, as one who has informed himself on the political or economic | Sovernor by nearly 90,000 RA OES. It was tl! e progressive youn 
or financial aspects of the question at issue. Our fathers also assumed | Of courage and independence who brought about a political re 
that the young citizen would yote in a high and disinterested spirit. | im New Jersey. Whea | tell you that in the State of New ig 
No inventor named George Stephenson would build a great locomotive | 2f¢ nearly 350 Democratic clubs or organizations composed ely « 
and put it into the hands of a careless and ignorant youth, knowing | ¢Dthusiastic, intelligent, and progressive young men, ; ed with the 
that through incompetency he would throw the engine from the track, | New Jersey | a = ‘atic Clubs, with an ent 
r run into a collision, or bring his passengers into peril. And yet, | Ship of nearly Se ae eee SBaC BSRrsy So eld ¢ nas 
en a youth casts his vote, he casts it not simply for one but prob- the Beate. Guring i. = a ee cme ai s 
y two homes, so determining the fortune and prosperity or bad | Clubs, which furnished the hall, the music, the speakers, the ar 
rt oral ae : = : : J the enthusiasm, and the votes on election day, you w ! mat it 
rtune and adversity of women and children in every relation of fac- > . The vy # men of the country lid eee oe 
tory and store and home through bad government or good government. | the result. er an i tienen items t 
.n view of all these facts one would think that for months before voting — aa . faith 1 . the Seater Gna. cd ‘ ‘ 
‘He Whole Nation would be turned into a vast school for one evening ~ a - ail Se cannon’ mover . = . 
week to ask and to have the great men of each community answer that pa Gp eennteet eomereuniites tothe Suet ane tee J 
ns on the welfare of the city. 4 that will command their support. 
LIVING, NOT DYING, FOR ONE'S COUNTRY. According to the census statistics there will be nearly 1 nnn 
Our fathers fronted great crises for liberty, and it was given to | young men who will cast their first vote this year hese 3 : 
m to die for the State, but it is the duty of the young men now | have it in their power to determine the result of t! electior i 
ntering the political stage to live for the State. Some years ago I | young men should be encouraged to join our rat ks 
neard the governor of a Western State tell about a great patriotic | For nearly four years the National Democratic League of C1 has 
¢ ng in St. Louis, when a speaker in connection with the world’s | been conducting a campaign of organization, education, and : t 
fair Ter ewed the history of our country. When the orator bad fin- | for the upbuilding of the Democratic Party and to increase : . 
it governor turned to find the man next to him bathed in tears. | strength. The league is a union or federation of Democ é d 
with bey tizen stretched out his hands to his friend and exclaimed | associations in all parts of the country. It is now in | 
eg ‘ken voice, “Ob, what a country is ours. I feel that I could | I know something about this movement, because I was e « 
yo ‘or my country a hundred times.’ Three months passed. One| organizers and take an active interest in its affair The good that 
es governor was astounded to discover that this rich citizen, | this organization has done the party can not be overestimat It 
wen wr d to die for his country, was not willing to live for her. He | points with pride to a record of achievement— victories that ve been 
Fe ae _ Willing to die for her, but he had bribed city aldermen, he had | won. The National Democratic League of Clubs is that | name 
- mits ace legislators, he had stuffed pay rolls, he had looted his com- implies. It is the original and only truly national ors n or 
‘tin. .2§ 3t8 corporate wealth. Between that hour when this rich | federation of Democratic clubs extant. Its membership now embraces 
_ Zen shed profuse tears over the glory of the Republic and expressed | every State, Porto Rico, and Alaska. State leagues or federations of 
neice nest desire to die for her and the hour when he stood in the | Democratic clubs have been undertaken in 26 States, and over 1,200 
brief» S dock, exposed as an enemy of the Republic, lay only three | clubs, with a membership of nearly 800,000 Democrats, are identified 
hn nths. Just now the cause of corruption in public affairs seems | with this movement. ‘The officers of the league, all of whom were 
© commercial and venal voting. Men go about as agents of the | elected at the biennial meeting held in Indianapolis, Ind., April 13, 
on’ a ms, buying votes on the right and on the left. Young men | 1910—which I personally attended with Gov. Marshall, of Indiana; 





debauched by retainers’ fees. Aldermen and legislators are hired ' Gov, Shafroth, of Colorado; Senator Kemn, of Indiana ; ex-Goy. Folk, of 
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Missouri; Col. James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinoig; ex-Congressman Lentz 
of Ohio; ex-Congressman Lafe Pence; and other distinguished Demo- 
crats from all parts of the country—are: 

Ilon. William C, Liller, president, Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Hon. Joun 
Wontrit Kern, United States Senator, first vice president, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; ex-Gov. Joseph W. Folk, second vice president, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Jion. Hoke SMmiru, United States Senator, third vice president, At- 
lunta, Ga.; Hon. Frederick B. Lynch, fourth vice president, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Capt. Frank 8. Clark, general treasurer, 71 Lombard Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. Robert J. Beatty, general secretary, 604 Union 
National Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio; Hon. Harry B. Darling, 
manager press bureau, Laporte, Ind.; Col. John I. Martin, sergeant at 
arms, St. Louis, Mo, 

NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS. 

General headquarters, suite 116 Colfax Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary's oflice, Union National Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Greneral executive board: Lion. Lafayette Pence, Washington, D. C.; 
Gov. John F. Shafroth, Colorado; Gov. Thomas R. Marshall, Indiana; 
Gov. James B. McCreary, Kentucky; Goy. William C. McDonald, New 
Mexico; Goy. John Burke, North Dakota; Gov. Judson Harmon, Ohio; 
ex-Gov. Newton C. Blanchard, Louisiana; ex-Gov. David R. Francis, 
Missouri; ex-Gov. A. E. Spriggs, Montana; ex-Goy. Ashton C. Shallen- 
berger, Nebraska; ex-Gov. Robert B. Glenn, North Carolina; ex-Gov. 
James H, Higgins, Rhode Island; ex-Goy. William A. McCorkle, West 
Virginia ; ex-Gov. John KE. Osborne, Wyoming; Hon. OBIDIAH GARDNER, 
United States Senator, Mame; Hon. Francis G. NEWLANDS, United 
States Senator, Nevada; Hon. CuarLes A. CULBERSON, United States 
Senator, Texas; Hon, Robert S. Hudspeth, New Jersey; Hon. JOHN E. 
Raker, Member of Congress, California; Hon. WILLIAM SULZER, Mem- 
ber of Congress, New York; Hon. James Hamilton Lewis, Illinois; Hon. 
George H. Hodges, Kansas; Hon. John J. Lentz, Ohio; Hon. Charles G. 
Hleifner, Washington; Hon. James Hl. Caldwell, Pennsylvania; Hon, 
(iranville Jones, South Dakota; Hon. John W. Shea, New York; Hon. 
Whitfield Tuck, Massachusetts. 

hese men are among the ablest and most influential men in our 
party. They take an earnest interest in its welfare and are always 
ready and willing to assist by counsel or otherwise in successfully carry- 
ing out the league's program. 

On April 13, 1911, the league held a Jeffersonian banquet at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The large banquet hall—the largest in the city—was 
filled to overflowing and hundreds were turned away. ‘This banquet is 
conceded to have been one of the largest and most harmonious Demo- 
cratic gatherings held in years and admitted to have done more to 
bring about harmony and unity in the party than any other agency. 

The league is not organized for the purpose of either advocating or 
pposing any Democrat before he shall have been chosen by the con- 
stituted bodies or of furthering the interests of any man, or set of men, 
before being indorsed by the party, but for the attainment and preserva- 
tion of unity, the upbuilding of the party, and the promotion of its 
principles. Nor is it intended that any club or the League of Clubs 
shall usurp the functions of the several State, county, or district com- 
mittees, but rather work in harmony and cooperation with them. 

I speak advisedly when I say that the National Democratic League 
of Clubs is one of the most potent factors in arousing the young men 
of the country and stimulating them to greater activity by arousing 
public interest in national affairs. ‘Through the league's activities the 
young men of the country have been organized and enlisted under the 
banner of Democracy, so that within 6U days nearly 2,000,000 young 
men cay be relied upon to render efficient service. This army of young 
men can not be ignored or overlooked. Altogether, these young men 
have been quietly, but effectively, carrying on a group of activities of 
the highest usefulness to the party. ‘They have been earnest in advocat- 
ing higher standards and effective in suggesting ways and means for 
improvement of conditions. 

The National Democratic League of Clubs aims— 

To make loyal Democrats of young men who are about to cast their 
first votes ; 

fo explain clearly to the foreign-born voters the practical helpfulness 
and patriotic purposes of the Democratic Party and to enlist the new- 
made citizen in its ranks, thus making them good Democrats and there- 
fore better Americans; 

‘Tro confirm in the wavering an inclination toward Democracy and to 
make a habit of party fealty ; 

‘vo preach early and late, day in and day out, the politics of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson; and 

fo enlist voters regardless of previous party affiliations in the cause 
of Democracy by every honorable means. 

These are the purposes and ambitions of the National Democratic 
League of Clubs and the various affiliated State leagues or federations 
of Democratic clubs, and to become the vote-getting auxiliary of the 
Democratic Party is its practical aim. 

Unquestionably the League of Democratic Clubs represents a field 
for most useful effort in the present campaign in cooperation with the 
Democratic national committee and the executive committees of the 
various States. We need the young men of the country. We need all 
of them. They can do great work. Organized work in every State gives 
an impetus and awakens interest in the man on the outside. Organiza- 
tion is what is necessary to give effect to effort. There is not the 
slightest necessity for their work to conflict with that of the national 
organizations. ‘This movement should be encouraged and supported by 
every Democrat who wishes to see our party win this year. 

We must meet the forces of corruption and intimidation in politics 
this year by thorough organization. A Democratic campaign club or 
society should be organized in every city, town, village, and precinct in 
the United States. 

Democrats, and all who are in sympathy with the principles of the 
Democratic Party as set forth in the Baltimore platform, are earnestly 
urged to join Democratic clubs, or, when none exist. te assist in organ- 
izing them. This work of uniting the forces of law and liberty and the 
perpetuity of American institutions into one great systematized civic 
army should be carried on simultaneously in every part of the country 
and without delay. 

No patriotic citizen can ignore the attacks which are being made 
upon the very foundation of our present form of government. 

This year every citizen should be a politician. Clubs and societies 
should at once communicate with the “Secretary, National Demo- 
cratic League of Clubs, Indianapolis, Ind.,” so that the united member- 
ship may work systematically in defense of the Republic as the fathers 
made it. 

Well-organized clubs are most potent forces in practical politics— 
powerful and legitimate forces that should be employed without delay 
and to the fullest extent by the Democrats of this Nation in the im- 
vending great battle against the combined forces of organized greed, 
ntrenched privilege, and lawlessness. 
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It costs a club nothing to be enrolled as a member of the Na- 
tional Democratic League of Clubs, and by so doing it will envoy 
advantages that it might not otherwise secure. Charters will be issjeq 
to all clubs or societies upon the application of the president or sec 
tary of such organization. There are no dues, fees, or charges of any 
kind attendant upon membership in the league, and no possible int.:. 
ference with local independence and method in campaign work. : 

kx-Goy. Newton C, Blanchard (and late justice of the supreme court) 
Louisiana : rt), 

“The National Democratic League of Clubs should receive the ,) 
qualified indorsement and approval of all Democrats. Democratic 
victory in 1912 will come as the result of organizations such as that 
of the league of clubs and the work they will do.” te 

lion. Granville Jones, South Dakota: 

“ There is nothing that appeals to me, in a political way, more than 
this organized effort to band together the Democrats of the Nation 
especially the young men, for organized work. ‘There never was 4 
time when men knew so little or cared so little for the fundamenta! 
principles on which this Government was founded. For 40 years w 
have been running on a theory of government exactly contrary to that 
held by all great statesmen of all parties in the Nation. Under this 
theory the vast resources of our Te are being rapidly garnered into 
the hands of a few men, comparatively, who are the favorites of na- 
tional legislation. Whatever may be our theory of equal rights, as a 
matter of fact the day of equal opportunities is passing. If the you 
men of America could be led to understand that the continuation ci 
the present system would close every avenue of distinction to the 
young man without means it would rally the youth of the country 
under the banners of Democracy. ‘Therefore, the work undertaken by 
the National League of Democratic Clubs is of far-reaching importance 
and certain to redound to the welfare of the party.” 

Gov. John F. Shafroth, Colorado: 

‘I appreciate to the fullest measure the good, beneficial, and effective 
work the National Democratic League of Cluos has done and is doing 
The zealous, unselfish, and disinterested support and cooperation of t 
men who compose it means more for the party than almost any other 
kind of support. Our party is truly fortunate at this time in having 
able and loyal Democrats to work for it in the spirit that the Nation 
Democratic League has shown from time to time in the past. 

*“ Nothing is more essential to party success than unity of effort and 
action, and no agency is more conducive to bring about this condition 
than the Democratic club organization. 

“The efforts of the league, directed as they are to interesting t! 
young men who are about to cast their first vote and enlisting them in 
the cause of Democracy, can not be overestimated. The importance 
the aggressive volunteer work which the league is doing is i 
question.” 

Gov. John Burke, North Dakota: 

“The North Dakota League of Young Men’s Democratic Clubs (affil 
ated with the National Democratic League of Clubs) has rend very 
efficient service to the party in recent campaigns in this State, taking 
an active interest not only in spreading Democratic principles, 
making arrangements to receive and entertain speakers during the can 
os and in bringing other young men into the Democratic f i 
s hard to estimate the value of the services of such an organi 
The more organization, especially among the young and energet 
more widely and securely do we disseminate and perpetuate De: 
principles and the more permanently do we promote the interes id 
growth of the Democratic Party.” 

Hon. William Jennings Bryan: 

“T believe in the club. ‘The club is a democratic institution. B 
in the days of Jefferson the political club was employed as a meat 
propagating political truths. 

“There is nothing that increases a man’s interest in the 
success more than the work that he himself does. When a! 

a club and enrolls himself as a worker his own enthusiasm is i: 
The consciousness that he is serving the party is in itself a sti 
greater service. Then, too, the club gives a unity of purpos 
action. When men meet together in the clubroom and exchange \ 
they are not only better informed upon the questions which 
discussed, but they concentrate their efforts and work more ei! 

“The most valuable contribution that a Democrat makes to | 
is in the service that he renders by cooperation with other 1 
The larger the clubs the better the impression made; the lars 
club the greater the amount of work done; the larger the « 
more enthusiasm. 

“And I am satisfied that if the Democrats will join these clu 
having joined, will help circulate literature, help raise the cal 
fund, help get out the vote, and help to secure the count of 
the members will be so pleased with what they have done, so s: 
with their work, that when the 4th of March comes they wil! ! 
they are justified in going to Washington to see the consumm 
their hope and prayers.” 

*Ex-Goy. John A. Johnson, Minnesota (1909): 

“| assume that it will be superfluous for me to express m 
sympathy with this movement and to assure you of my desi! 
operate with every consistent effort to strengthen and extend t! 
of the National Democratic League of Clubs. In recent ¢a sus 
there has been lack of organization in the Democratic Party a ily 
of organization in Republican ranks.” 

Hon. Melville E. Ingalls, Ohio: 

“Club organizations make unity of purpose, strengthen the pa: 
deserve unqualified support. I desire to cooperate with every nsis 
ent effort to bring success to the party.” ; : 

Hon. WILLIAM SULZER, Member of Congress, tenth New York «i> t 

“The Democratic clubs of the country do much good. Throus [hell 
agency our principles and policies are discussed and made knows 
the people. Success to the young men in the Democratic club oe} 
ment.” 

Goy. Jarvis’s stirring letter to the young men of North Carolina: 


Ex-Gov. Thomas J. Jarvis, of North Carolina, called the “grand 0” 
Roman,” thrilled the hearts of thousands of young men t! ghout 
his State when he sounded the “call to arms” and addressed (tc ! 
lowing letter to the young men of North Carolina: at Teles 

“TI have associated much with the young people, and to this ‘act? 


attribute much of the continued active, hopeful, happy life | ! 

“* Because of these things, I do not feel that 1 am violating | 
of propriety in these words of advice and encouragement to tiv )vubs> 
men of my State. ; 

“TI can not and do not advise you to become politicians and Svcs" 
after office, but I do insist that you owe a duty to your State s¥" 
society that you can only discharge by an active participation '" Puy 
affairs. 

“ But how shall you discharge these public duties? 

























































































































“In the first place, you should set a high standard of public morality 
and public service and insist that those who seek the favors of the 
public shall measure up to them. Set high ideals and strive to live 
up to them yourselves and teach your fellows by precept and example 

do likewise. In public matters seek only the public good and use 
only methods that are honest and just. Avoid the man who would 
prostitute the public service to his private gain. 

“ But ours is a government by party. Whether we would have it so 
or not, the fact is that party policies and party practice largely de- 
termine the policy and practice of the Government. So if you pur- 
pose to take an active part in public affairs in our State, it is necessary 

you to ally yourself with one or the other of the two political parties 
which seek control of the Government. Which shall it be? 

“The principles of the Republican Party as a national party are 
fundamentally wrong. It teaches that the power to levy taxes and 
collect revenues for the support of the Government carries with it the 


power to distribute the burdens of supporting the Government un- 
equally. Under the guise of ae certain industries the Govern- 
ment may make laws to enrich one class of men at the expense of 


another class. Democracy says that the burdens and blessings of 
government should be distributed on all alike. Republicanism says 
not so; but that these burdens and blessings should be distributed ac- 
cording to the sweet will of the few who dictate the making of the laws. 

“It is the privilege and the duty of the young men to stand with 
the party which stands for equality of opportunity in the race of life. 
I warn you against the seductive appeal that is sometimes addressed to 
you to join this or that party on the plea that it may offer personal 
advantage. Public service and human welfare are the considerations 
that ought to weigh with a high-minded manhood. 

“ When the young men come to form their party affiliations in this 
State, not one should have the slightest difficulty in making his selec- 
tion between the Democratic and Republican Parties. The Democratic 
Party has ever stood for high ideals and has wrought magnificent 
results. The Republican Party has stood for low ideals, and when it 
was given power has wrought wreck znd rain in its wake and shame 
and disgrace upon the State. 

“I became a worker in the Democratic Party in the days just pre- 
ceding the war, and I saw its victories and achievements then. I 
assisted in its reorganization after the war, and I have worked with 
it and for it ever since. I have seen it go down in defeat twice during 
these long years from 1865 to 1910, and, oh, what dark and damnable 
pages were written in my State’s history during these two Republican 
administrations. There can not be one among you who would not wipe 
out those blots upon the fair name of our dear old State if you could. 
That can not be done, but I will tell you what you can do. You can 
waite with the party that has twice redeemed the State from unworthy 
ruie. 

“I have seen the Democratic Party take charge of the government 
of the State when she lay prostrate under Republican oppression, when 
her people were poor and almost hopeless, when the schoolhouses were 
closed and the teacher was silent, when ruin and despair seem to brood 
over the land. And under Democratic rule I have seen dark clouds 
pass away and hope revive. I have seen the schoolhouses opened and 
the teacher abroad in the land. I have seen good government take the 
place of bad government and law and order hold sway everywhere. I have 
seen poverty give way to prosperity and the mourning of the people 
turned into joy. I have seen the State rise from the wreck ona ruin 
wrought by Republican misrule and take her place under Democratic 
rule among the foremost States in this great Union of States. 

“It is into the ranks of this great and glorious party whose records 
are so full of magnificent achievement that I invite my dear young 
friends to come and share with us in labors and triumphs in upbuild- 
ing in the State.” 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAwWs For DEMOCRATIC CLUBS. 


The following short form of constitution and by-laws is respectfully 
submitted for the use of clubs: 


ARTICLE 1. 
rhe name of this organization shall be (name of organization). 
ARTICLE 2. 


The objects and purposes for which this organization is formed are: 

The members of this organization, believing that in the fundamental 
principles of the Democratic Party is found the true basis for the only 
practical and just rules and policies under which a free people can suc- 
cessfully maintain self government, and realizing the necessity fer 
organized efforts among those who desire the success of Democratic 
principles, have associated themselves together for the purpose, in the 
hope and under the belief that the great army of voters who are in 
sympathy with Democratic principles and policies, if thoroughly or- 
ganized, will insure a majority of votes for the Democratic Party, and 


so believing, desire to enlist as volunteers in the army of true Democ- | 


racy and contribute to the election of Wilson and Marshall. 
ARTICLE 3. 


SECTION 1. (Officers of clubs may be designated as “ chairman,” “ re- 
corder, etc., as the club may determine.) The elective officers of this 
organization shall consist of a president, two (or more) vice presidents, 


; sergeant at arms, a marshal, a secretary, an assistant secretary, and 
reasurer. 
a 





Ee. 2. The duties which usually devolve on like officers in other 
°rganizations shall be those of the officers of this organization. 
Et 5 


Sec. 3. The term of office shall be one year and vacancies shall be 
filled by election of a member after two weeks’ public notice of time 
and place of such election being given. 

a. . 4. The president is authorized to appoint all committees; such 
“ppointments, however, shall be ratified by a majority of the members 
Present and voting at a regular meeting of the organization. 

Si . 5. ‘The president shall be ex officio a member of all committees, 
and the vice presidents, secretary, and treasurer shall also be members 
ex officio of the executive committee. 

Sec. 6. The following-named committees shall be appointed : - 

An executive committee. 

A finance committee. 

A membership committee. 
headquarters committee. 
speakers committee. 
marching club committee, 
music and decoration committee. 
transportation committee. 
egistration and polling committee. 
press committee. 
first voters’ committee. 
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ARTICLE 4. 

Section 1. The regular meetings of this organization shall be held 
at (insert time and place of meeting) at least onte each week during 
campaigns. 

Sec. 2. The president is authorized to call special meetings when- 
ever occasion requires. In the absence of the president and vice presi- 
dents, or in case of their refusal to act, the executive committee is au 
thorized to call special meetings. 

Sec. 3. (Each club will determine the numbers of members that shall 


constitute a quorum.) members present at any regular or 
special meeting shall constitute a quorum to transact business. 
ARTICLE 5. 
SECTION 1. Any qualified voter who is known to be a Democrat and 


in sympathy with the objects and purposes of this organization shall 
be eligible to membership. 

Sec. 2. In order to become a member of this organization 
plicant for membership must sign the membership roll 

Sec. 3. Each member shall be entitled to vote on all questions which 
come before the club at any regular or special meeting and a majority 
vote shall be necessary to sustain or defeat any proposed measure, ¢x- 
cept amendments to the rules of this organization. 

Sec. 4. The rules or laws of this organization may be 


the ap 


amended at 


any regular meeting, on a vote of two-thirds of members present and 
voting, notice of such proposed amendment first having been given by 
the secretary not less than two weeks prior thereto by notice of the 


same being posted at the headquarters of the club. 


PLAN OF CAMPAIGN TO BE CONDUCTED BY DEMOCRATIC CLUBS. 


The campaign committee of the National Democratic League of Clubs 
submits the accompanying program of’ proposed work as suggested to 
the various clubs of the league, and hopes that so far possible 
the plan will be carried out by all the clubs, in order that there may 
be harmony and unity of effort. The committee realizes, however, that 
owing to the different character and circumstances of different clubs 


as 


a certain amount of venture in the effort to be undertaken will be 
necessary. Clubs should endeavor to work in harmony at all times 
with the regular party organizations in order that there may be no 


conflict in campaign work but unity of effort and cooperation all along 
the line. The local situation and the character, strength, and active 
ness of the local Democratic organization must also determine the work 
of each club. Where the local organization is strong, efficient, and 
reliable, the club will naturally not duplicate the ordinary machinery 
of campaign work, and will seek to find the most important field for 


successful effort, which the regular organization is not likely to un 
dertake. Where, however, the regular organization is weak and the 
club is strong, as is the case in many places, it is earnestly hoped that 
| the club will supplement the work of the regular organization by 
thorough and efficient attention to the minute details of campaign 
work. In all cases it would seem that effort might be made to secure 


a complete poll of all voters, to find out and influence doubtful voters, 


particularly those independent voters who might not be easily in 
fluenced by appeal of the regular organization, and to see that these 
voters find their way to the polls on election day——that is, provided 
the effort made previous to election day is thought to have produced 


an attitude of mind favorable to the Democratic ticket. 
The program of work then takes into consideration the condition and 


character of our individual clubs, the political situation with which 
the club must deal, and the condition and character of other local 
organizations. 

OUTLINE OF PROPOSED WORK FOR CLUBS AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL 


DEMOCRATIC LEAGUB OF CLUBS 


First. Bach club will certainly appoint a campaign committee, com 
posed, as far as possible, of those who have had campaign expericnee 
and who are able and willing to give a certain amount of work durir 
the campaign. 

Second. Such campaign committee will be divided into subcommit « 


in accordance with the work to be undertaken by the club An x 
others, the following committees will naturally be appointed: l’ress 
and literature,* finance, poll of registration, first voters, canvuss, 
watchers, election-day workers 
Where the time which members can give is limited, it will be found 
necessary to subdivide the work, even at the cost of some deficiency, in 
order that the whole field of effort may be covered 
Where, however, a club is so fortunate as to secure a few capable 
| workers who can give considerable time during the campaign the 
duties of two or more of the committees suggested will doubtless be 
| combined under one committee. 
To economize and further promote efficiency a small executive com 
} mittee of the campaign committee may wisely be organized, which 
| shall be in touch with all the subcommittees of the campaign com 
| mittee. If the subcommittees are large it will probably be found de 


sirable either to organize subcommittees of these committees with more 
or less general power to act, or to place such power in the hands of the 
chairman of such subcommittees. 

Without suggesting in detail the work of the different committees, 
since the detail sufficiently indicates the general character of their 
work, the committee ventures to offer suggestions relating to the work 
of one or two of the proposed committees. 

To the committee on press and literature your committee urges cau 
tion in the publication of special campaign documents. We believe that 
money is often wasted on literature which is either not used or pro 
duces no effect. In the desire to form new and original documents the 
time of such committees is too often taken in the preparation of do 





ments and the discussion of their contents, with the result that little 
time is given to their distribution. 

We believe that from now on the committee on press and literature 
should regard as its greatest responsibility the placing of we elected 
literature in the hands of voters likely to read the cumen distril 
uted. One good document, carefully and thoroughly dist: ted. | 
worth half a dozen documents which some ambitious writer may think 
will have a peculiar influence over the local situation 

Let it constantly be borne in mind that our appeal is to the intelli 
gence and broad-minded interest of the people in their State and 
country’s welfare, 

WATCHERS, FIRST VOTERS AND WORKERS’ COMMITTEES 


It should be constantly borne in mind that while the distribution of 
literature and enthusiastic Democratic meetings. addressed by and 
earnest speakers, are valuable contributions to a successful campaign, 
by far the most important work is the reaching of the individual voter 
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whe il ttend public meetings and is not likely to read our 
t Other tl 


ca ign lite ings being equal, the party which makes 
t} thorough canvass of voters by capable workers will certainly 
win nd the contribution which the clubs ow the league can make to the 
efliciency of this work, while it may be weak in ostentation, is of the 
greatest value, 

The campaign committee, therefore, urgently recommends that the 
committee of each individual club, having each a canvass of voters, 


si d be composed of experienced, energetic workers, who are willing 
and able to give time to the canvass, and we further urge that whatever 
may be undertaken by each club, direct effort shall be made to 
reach voters in their homes. ; 

the recommendations of the committee are therefore as follows: 

First. Organization of appropriate campaign committees. y 

Second. Special attention to new voters and to the poll or registra- 
tion of voters. 

Third. The reaching of as many independent. voters as possible, and 
the placing in their hands of carefully selected campaign literature as a 
supplement of earnest personal appeal. 


Woodrow Wilson. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ALBERT S. BURLESON, 
OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Monday, August 5, 1912. 


Mr. BURLESON said: 

Mr. Speaker: In pursuance of the authority given by the 
House, I submit for printing in the Recorp the speech of Judge 
John W. Wescott, of Camden, N. J., nominating Gov. Woodrow 
Wilson for President of the United States before the Demo- 
cratic national convention which assembled at Baltimore, Md., 
on June 25, 1912; also the seconding speeches of the Hon. 
Tuomas P. Gorsz, of Oklahoma, and the Hon. A. MITCHELL 
PaL_MeER, of Pennsylvania. 

When the State of New Jersey had been reached on the call 
of States by the secretary of the convention, Mr. John W. 
Wescott, of New Jersey, rose. 

The PERMANENT CHAIRMAN (Senator-elect OLLIE M. JAMES). 


Gentlemen of the convention, I now present Judge Wescott, of | 


New Jersey. 
NOMINATING SPEECH OF Mr. JOHN W. WescoTT, oF NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, New Jersey, once bound, but 
by the moral energy and intellectual greatness of a single soul 
now free, comes to this historic convention, in the glory of her 
emancipation, to participate in your deliberations, aid in formu- 
lating your judgment, and assist in executing your decrees. 
The New Jersey delegation is in no sense empowered to exer- 
cise the attributes of proprietorship. On the wreck and ruin 


of a bipartisan machine a master hand has erected an ideal 
Commonwealth in less than two years. [Applause.] New 
Jersey is free. Therefore, the New Jersey delegation is com- 


missioned to represent the great cause of Democracy and to 
offer as its militant and triumphant leader a scholar, not a 
charlatan; a statesman, not a doctrinaire; a profound lawyer, not 
a splitter of legal hairs; a political economist, not an egotistical 
theorist; a practical politician, who constructs, modifies, re- 
strains without disturbance or destruction; a resistless debater 
and consummate master of statement, not a mere phrase- 
maker; a humanitarian, not a defamer of characters and lives; 
a man whose mind is at once cosmopolitan and composite of all 
America; a gentieman of unpretentious habits, with the fear of 
God in his heart and the love of mankind exhibited in every 
act of his life. [Applause.] Above all, a public servant who 
has been tried to the uttermost and never found wanting—peer- 
less, matchless, unconquerable in the performance of his duty; 
the ultimate Democrat, the genius of liberty, and the very in- 
carnation of progress. [Applause.] 

New Jersey has reasons for her course. Let us not be de- 
ceived in the essentials of the premises upon which this con- 
vention will build, if it builds successfully. Campaigns of 
villification, corruption, and false pretense have lost their use- 
fulness. The evolution of national energy is toward a more 
intelligent morality in politics and in all other relations. [Ap- 
plause.} The line of cleavage is between those who treat poli- 
tics as a game and those who regard it as the serious business 
of government. The realignment of political parties will be 
on this principle. The situation admits of no dispute and no 


compromise. The temper and purpose of the American people 
will tolerate no other view. The indifference of the American 
public to its politics has disappeared. Any platform and any 
candidate on that platform not fully responsive to this vast 


| 





social, political, and economical behest will go down to igno 
minious defeat at the polls. [Applause.] Platforms are too 
often mere historic rubbish heaps of broken promises. Candi 
dates are too often the unfortunate creatures of arrangeme)| 
and calculations. Exigencies, conditions, national needs ay) 
necessities make better platforms and produce greater leader. 
than does the exercise of proprietorship. [Applause.] Hence 
it is that a disregard of the premises will bring our dreajys 
crashing in ruins next November. 

Again, the eternal conflict between equal opportunity and 
special privilege is upon us. Our fathers wrote the issue .; 
that struggle in our Constitution. They declared all men j{, 
be free and equal. In a single céntury that principle develope 
the North American Continent, leavened the world with its 
beneficence, inspired all nations with hope, and made th 
United States the asylum of all mankind. [Applause.] y, 
America at this very hour presents the most stupendous « 
tradiction in history—a people politically free, while econo 
cally bound by the most gigantic monopolies of all time, 2) 
burdened with a system of taxation which exploits millious 
to enrich a few. We have preserved the forms of freedoin, |; 
are fast losing its substance. 

The evils of this condition are felt in a thousand 
throughout the land. Therefore it is that America is aw 
Therefore it is that a mistake in our premises will be fat 
Therefore it is that the situation, the national exigency, 
crisis, call for the right man. Therefore it is that a silent 1 
resistless revolution demands our patriotic and best judgm 
Individuals are as nothing, and personal ambitions are wo. 
than nothing. Impersonality should be the majesty of this 
vention. If the chosen candidate fails in any sense or in 
degree fully and completely to meet the call of the Nation, hi 
doomed to defeat. [Applause.] 

Men are known by what they say and do. Men are known by 
those who hate them and those who oppose them. [Applause.] 
Many years ago the great executive of New Jersey said: ° No 
man is great who thinks himself so, and no man is good who 
does not strive to secure the happiness and comfort of others.” 
[Applause.] This is the secret of his life. This is, in the last 
analysis, the explanation of his power. Later, in his memoralle 
effort to retain his high scholarship and simple democracy 
Princeton University, he declared: “ The great voice of America 
does not come from seats of learning. It comes in a mur 
mur from the hills and woods and the farms and factories and 
the mills, rolling on and gaining volume until it comes to us 
from the homes of common men. Do these murmurs echo in 
the corridors of our universities? I have not heard them.” A 
clarion call to the spirit that now moves America. Still Inte 
shouted: “I will not cry peace so long as social injustice and 
political wrong exist in the State of New Jersey.” [Applause 
Here is the very soul of the silent revolution now solidif, 
sentiment and purpose in our common country. 

The deeds of this moral and intellectual giant are known to 
all men. They accord not with the shams and pretenses of dis 
eased and disorganized politics, but make national harm 
with the millions of patriotis determined to correct wrongs 
plutoeracy and reestablish the maxims of American liberty in 
all their regnant beauty and practical effectiveness. [Applause.| 
New Jersey loves her governor not for the enemies he has made 
but for what he is. All evil is his enemy. He is the enemy 0! 
all evil. The influences opposing him have demonstrated 1's 
availability and fitness on the one hand and exposed tlic 
availability and unfitness of certain others on the other 00 
The influence that has opposed him blights and blasts any « 
and any person it espouses. That influence has appealed 
the sordid, the low, and the criminal. That influence fi! 
and gorges itself on ignorance and avarice. Any man that 
accept the aid of that influence would be more fortunate iad & 
millstone been tied about his neck and he had been cast into ‘le 
depths of the sea. [Applause.] New Jersey believes tha! the 
opposition to her governor, such as it has been and such as it's. 
necessitates gnd secures his triumph. 

Similar necessities, causes, and motives impel all men sii! 
larly the world over. The same necessities, causes, and mot'\e* 
which draw, as by omnipotence, all New Jersey about this ci : 
and good man are identically the same necessities, causes, (0 
motives that are in resistless motion in every State in the 
Union, [Applause.] Its solidarity can not be disintegrate’ 
False argument falls broken against it. A revolution of int’! 
gent and patriotic millions is the expression of these s:nl° 
necessities, causes, and motives. Therefore, New Jersey areuc> 
that her distinguished governor is the only candidate who “!' 
not only make Democratic success a certainty, but secure the 
electoral vote of almost every State in the Union. [Applause 
New Jersey herself will indorse his nomination by a majorly 
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of 100,000 of her liberated citizens. What New Jersey will do 
every debatable State in the Union will do. [Applause.] We 
re building, not for a day, or even a generation, but for all 
time. Let not the belief that any candidate may succeed rob 
us of sound judgment. What would it profit the Democratic 
party to win now, only to be cast out four years hence? The 
Democratic party is commissioned to carry on a great construc- 
tive program, having for its end a complete restoration of the 
doctrine of equal rights and equal opportunity—-without injury 
or wrong to anyone. Providence has given us, in the exalted 
character of New Jersey’s executive, the mental and moral 
equipment to accomplish this reincarnation of Democracy. 

New Jersey believes that there is an omniscience in national 
instinct. This instinct centers in her governor. He is that in- 
stinct. [Applause.] How can his power in every State be 
explained? He has been in political life less than two years. 
He has had no organization of the usual sort; only a practical 
ideal, the reestablishment of equal opportunity. [Applause.] 
The logic of events points to him. The imperial voice of pa- 
triotism calls to him. Not his deeds alone, not his immortal 
words alone, not his simple personality alone, not his incom- 


parable powers alone, not his devotion to truth and principle | 
alone, but all combined, compel national faith and confidence in | 


him. [Applause.] Every crisis evolves its master. Time and 
circumstance have evolved the immortal governor of New Jersey. 
The North, the South, the East, and the West unite in him. 
Deep calls to deep; height calls to height. 
From peak to peak, the rattling clouds among, 
Leaps the live thunder. Not from one lone 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue 


And Jura answers through her misty shrouds 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud. 


cloud, 


The lightning flash of his genius has cleared the atmosphere. 
We know where we are. The thunder of his sincerity is shak- 
ing the very foundations of wrong and corruption. [Applause.] 

This convention stands between ninety millions of people and 
a thousand monopolies. 
people who need a free and fair opportunity and a thousand 
trusts that have special privileges. The great issue is to re- 
store to the people equal opportunity, at the same time to com- 
pel monopolies and trusts to proceed upon the same principle. 
This issue can not be solved by a platform. Thousands of plat- 
forms will not solve it. The man on the platform alone can 
it. If he has the moral force, and personal courage, and 
mental ability, he will solve it because 90,000,000 of confid- 
ing men, women, and children stand behind him. [Applause.] 
Such is the meaning of the appearance of the governor of New 
Jersey at this time in the history of the Nation. [Applause.] 
From the roar and struggle and strife preceding this convention 
and now involving it, there arises in majesty one character, un- 
sullied and unsoiled. He has made but one compact. That 
compact was with his conscience. He has made but one agree- 
ment. That agreement was with his country and his God. 
|Applause.| He is under but one obligation. That obligation is 
to the eternal principle of truth and right. It requires no 
sophistry to explain either his position or his character. He 
stands in the eternal light of truth, a brave, fearless, patriotic 
soul. [Applause.] If Providence could spare us a Washington 
to lay deed in the granite of human need the foundations of 
the United States; if Providence could spare us a Jefferson to 
give form and vitality to the most splendid democracy the sun 
ever shone upon; if Providence could spare us a Lincoln to unite 
these States in impregnable unity and brotherhood, New Jer- 
sey appeals to the patriotism and good sense of this convention 
to give to the country the services of the distinguished gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, that the doors of opportunity may again 
be opened wide to every man, woman, and child under the Stars 
ind Stripes, so that, to use his own matchless phrase, “ their 


solve 


prosperity may reign.” [Applause.] 

_New Jersey appreciates her deliverance. New Jersey appre- 
lates the great constructive results of her governor's efforts 
(uring the past two years, but New Jersey appreciates more 
than that the honor which she now has, through her freely 
chosen representatives sitting before me, of placing before this 


Sta 


tes the seer and philosopher of Princeton, the Princeton 
schoolmaster, Woodrow Wilson. [Applause. ] 


4 rhe = resumed the calling of the roll, and Oklahoma 
ras called. 

Mr THomas P. Gore, of Oklahoma, rose. 

lie PERMANENT CHAIRMAN. Gentleman of the convention, I 
how present Senator Gore, of Oklahoma. [Applause.] 

Spercn or THOMAS P. GORE. 

Mr. Tuomas P. Gore, of Oklahoma: Gentlemen of the con- 

Yention, I have too much respect for this great Democratic 





It stands between ninety millions of | 





| future. 


| section of independent 


| that the Lord will increase their tribe. 
ehergies may be released intelligently that peace, justice, and | 


| the candidate whose nomination I 


convention to levy a high tax upon your patience at 
seemly hour. 
delegation. 


this un- 
I speak in behalf of a portion of the Oklahoma 
The Democracy is as united as one man in desiring 
the election of a Democratic President. 


The Democracy is as 
united as one man in desiring the nomination of a man who is 
able to win and who is worthy to win. We have a splendid 


array of talent and of statesmanship from which to make our 
selection. We differ temporarily in our choi 
distinguished and deserving Democrats, bu 
only transient. They are as fleeting as the clouds, as evanescent 
as the mists of the morning. When the morrow the 
Democracy will be not only united but will be unanimous in 
support of the choice of this convention. [Applause.] 

But more important than the candidate is the cause which he 
|,represents. More important than the President himself 


between these 


uur differences are 


ce 


Comes, 


« 


are the 
| principles for which he stands and which he would enforce 
| We must, my fellow Democrats, nominate for the presidency a 
| man who embodies the very spirit of Jeffersonian Democracy, 
one who believes in the divine right of the people to govern 
themselves, one who is opposed to the existing system of tariffs 
| and trusts, which enables one set of men to get something for 
| nothing, while obliging other men to part with something for 
nothing. We must nominate a man who, in the great struggle 
between the privileged classes upon the one hand and the un 
privileged masses upon the other, stands for equal and exact 
justice to all and favoritism to none; one who believes that 


the supreme object of human government is to secure justice 
among men; one who believes that unto every man should be 
rendered his due, who will see to it that the high and the 
mighty get their dues, nothing more; who will see to it that the 
poor and the humble get their dues, nothing less. 

We must nominate a man who knows that 

Through the ages one increasing purpose runs 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns 

But it is not sufficient to nominate a man who deserves to 
win. We have done that twice, thrice, four times in the recent 
history of this Republic, and yet we have failed. We must 


nominate a candidate in whom ability unites with availability. 
Let us concede that these distinguished Democrats all 
the requisite ability. The only point for us then to consider and 
determine is their respective availability. 


] possess 


My fellow Democrats, availability consists of two elements, 
the capacity of the candidate to poll the full strength of his 
own party and his capacity to win votes from the opposing 
party. We ought to nominate a candidate who can secure the 
entire Democratic vote of the Nation, for we can not afford to 
trade Democratic votes even for Republican votes. We musi 
have boot when it comes to bargaining of that description. 

But admit that all the candidates can poll the full Demo 
eratic vote in the United States. That still is not sufficient 
During the last four campaigns we have had the best prin 


ciples, we have had the best platforms, we have had the best 
cause, we have had the best candidates, we have had every- 
thing that we needed, excepting only votes, and, I might add, 
campaign funds. [Applause.] 

The candidate whose nomination I shall second I believe 
equally with any other can secure the united vote of a united 
Democracy, and I believe more than any other candidate per 
haps can secure the independent vote of the Republic, that vast 
voters who occupy the borderland be 
tween the Democratic and the Republican Parties, and who have 
elected our Presidents in the past and will elect them in the 
The candidate whose nomination I can, I be 
lieve, more than any other, best secure the disaffected Republican 
| votes in the United States; and, blessed be God, there are many 
disaffected Republicans in the United States to-day, and I trust 
[Applause. } 

During the last three and one-half years President Taft has 
been as busy as a bee carrying out the policies of Theodore 
toosevelt—on a stretcher. [Laughter.] Why do I that 
second can secure the dis 
voters? I say it because he 
In the State of New Jersey he con 


second 


say 


affected Republican independent 
bas secured their votes. 


| verted a Republican majority of more than 82,000 into a Demo 
convention as a candidate for the presidency of the United | 


he ir 


eratic majority of more than 41,000. [Applause.] When I 





Republican Senators say that they will support Wilson against 
Taft I am persuaded of his availability. When I hear Repub 
lican Senators saying that Republican States will go for Wilson 
by 30,000 over Taft, I am convinced of his availability. [Ap 
plause. ] 

My fellow Demecrats, I want this country to go Democratic 
from the eastern to the western sea. I want Maine to go Demo- 
cratic, I want Massachusetts to go Democratic, I want Michigan 
and Minnesota to go Democratic, I want the Dakotas, Montana 
Idaho, and Washington to go Democratic. I want Colorado, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Pennsylvania to go Democratic. [Applause.] 
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If you will nominate Woodrow Wilson there will be only six 
safe Republican States in the United States of America. [Ap- 
plause.] The rest will either be Democratie or doubtful. 

My fellow Democrats, I am looking deeper into the future 


than the pending contest. Ruin and disintegration have been 
the fate of every conservative party in the history of this Re 
public. The Federalist Party was overwhelmed by the rising 
tide of Jeffersonian Democracy. Jefferson deliberately planned 
the execution of the Federalist Party. The Whig Party was en- 
guifed by the rising tide of progress and of liberalism in the 
United States. The proud, imperious Republican Party, whose 
word but yesterday might have stood against the world, now 
lies so poor that none will do it reverence. The proud, arrogant, 
and omnipotent Republican Party is to-day stranded, broken 
between the rock of Taft standpatism on the one hand and the 
whirlpool of Rooseveltian radicalism on the other. There must | 
be and there will be a progressive party in the United States. 
Shall that party be the Democratic Party or shall it be the 
Roosevelt Party? Either the Democracy or the Roosevelt Party | 
will be the progressive party of the Nation. Which shall it be? 
Th onvention must answer that question whether it would 
answer it or not. You can not escape the answer. If we adopt 
a | ressive platform and nominate a candidate who is neither | 
a reactionary upon the one hand nor a revolutionary upon the 
ot! a candidate who opposes the conservatism which means | 
Staguation, as he opposes the radicalism which means convul- 
sion, one who will not embrace the new on account of its novelty 


nor reject the old on account of its antiquity ; one who embodies 
and typifies that spirit of progress which has led the race from 
the cave dweller unto the summit of modern civilization. If 
we meet our duty we can fulfill our destiny. 

It not for ine to suggest, but it is for you to consider if 
you will: If to the distracted and tormented Republican Party 
we cesire to present a united and triumphant Democracy, con- 
ceding the splendid record represented here by all the candi- 
dates, then nominate Wilson for the Presidency; nominate one 
of the other candidates for the Vice Presidency, and advance 
another to the Speakership of the House. That is for you to 
determine. The Democracy is united, and united it is trium- 
phant, 

Nominate for the Presidency, my fellow Democrats, a man 
who is devoted to the right against the wrong, who is devoted to 
justice against injustice, who is devoted to liberty against 
slavery, who is devoted to man as against mammon, who is 
devoted to good government as against the grafter and his 
graft. Nominate for the Presidency of the United States this 
day 2 man who will consecrate the highest talents with which 
the Lord God Almighty has endowed him to the serviceand glory 
of this the grandest Republic that ever stood upon “this bank 
and shoal of time.” 

Such a man I tender to you in Gov. Woodrow Wilson of the 
State of New Jersey. [Applause.] 


The Secretary resumed the calling of the roll, and the State 
of l’cunsylvania was called 

The PERMANENT CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen of the convention, I 
present Congressman PatMer, of Pennsylvania. 

Speecu or A. MITCHELL PALMER, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the convention, I rise to 
second the nomination of Woodrow Wilson. Born in the Old 
Dominion, whose proudest boast proclaims her the mother of 
Presidents, reared to manhood in the Empire State of the 
South, trained in the science of government in this border city, 
where four Democratic Presidents have been named, he brought 
the Democracy of his early environments and education to the 
attainment of truer American ideals for a great institution of 
learning in the North and the accomplishment of real govern- 
ment of the people in the most sorely despoiled Commonwealth 
upon this continent. 

The State of Pennsyivania, long pillaged by the blighting 
hand of privilege and now shamefully prowbeaten in the name 
of reform, emerging from the dark hour which surely precedes 
the dawn, turns with hope and confidence to the rising sun, 
where the “ scholar in politics” has lighted up the whole hori- 
zon. We adopt Woodrow Wilson as our own, and with him to 
lead, Pennsylvania can «nd will be redeemed. [Applause.] 

Pennsylvania’s appeal siould not be measured by results in 
the throttled past, but by the assurance of the open future. 
Without hope cf reward or expectation of victory, a half mil- 
lion men in that State have remained true to the historic 


principles of the Democratic Party, and now with the organiza- | 


tion responsive to the people's will and in full sympathy with 
the progressive sentiment of the State, it becomes no mere 
figure of speech to voice the prophecy that Pennsylvania will 
resume her early place among Democratic States. [Applause.] 


' 








But I shall make my appeal not alone in the name of the 
progressive Democracy of the State for which I speak, but in 
the name also of the young men everywhere, whose ideals, pur- 
poses, and accomplishments in every State will parallel those 


of the young men of Pennsylvania who have recently shown 
their tremendous power in effecting clean politics and honest 


government. 


\ 


The most significant condition in present day American poli- 
tics is the tendency of the rising generation of men to blaze 


new trail for political action in the future. 


Let no man deceive himself as to the meaning of the move- 
ment which swept like the torrent of a tidal wave across the 
country in the fall of 1910 and maintained its height practical}, 
unshaken in the elections of 1911. It was no partisan victor 
in the old fashioned sense. Let no great leader of any part 
or faction lay the flattering unction to his soul that then t! 
country responded with loud resounding voice to his appeal 1 
the enforcement of the ancient principles of either of the gr 


political parties. 


The fact is—and the old men may as well accept it for t 
young men know it—that the political party of yesterday is 


| the party to-day. [Applause.] We are asking for a | 


whose promise and performance will appeal to the rising 
eration of American men who are now changing the po! 


alignment of American citizenship. The destiny of the cou 


is in the hands of the young,men of the land, who have | 


upon the stage of action since the great problems of to-day | 
beckoned for solution to the men of clean minds and st: 


hearts \ © have a higher regard for the welfare and pros) 


of their children than they have for the political dogma of t 


fathers. [Applause.] 


These young men of independent thought and action are b 
told by many party leaders that the principles laid down bef 
the present day problems arose to challenge the judgment 
statesmen are the unbending and absolute test to measure | 
remedies for ailments of which men of 50 years ago ne 
dreamed, and which, because human like ourselves, they « 
not foresee. They are being told there is no such thing as a new 
Republicanism or a new Democracy, and that the two great 
parties are planted in the soil tilled by our fathers after deep 
thought and strenuous labor, and that it is political heres) 
preach the doctrine of a new, an up-to-date, a twentieth century 


political creed. [Applause. ] 


¢ 


y 
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But every sign points to the fact that the young men of the 
country are persisting in that heresy. They hold more light 
every year the tie which binds them to any party which vw 


} 


Vv 


not accommodate itself to new conditions. They would leave 
without compunction, any political organization when once thie) 
are convinced that its leaders are so hidebound to the faith 
the fathers that they are blind to the significance of the battle 


now being waged on every side by rising men with new i 


1 


and deaf to the present demand for better conditions in polit 
and truer performance in government. They would be faitifu 


to the ideals of the fathers, but they do not shrink from 
elastic interpretation of party principles which permits 


solution of to-day’s problems without regard for yester« 


conditions. 


+} 


A veneration for ancient landmarks which is too devou! 


} 


respect for the work of dead men which is too holy, will 
the party to the crying needs of a living present and 
perishable future. History is a teacher, not a master. Y: 
day is gone, to-day is only an opportunity to prepare fo! 
morrow, which is crowding on its heels. That statesman 
be the greatest leader of his time of whom it can be trues 


by the rising generation of men, “His mind is in the past, 


his hand is on the present, and his eye is on the ful 
[Applause. ] 


The young men in both the great parties, whose habits of 


thought have not been stupted by blind adherence to | 
names, or powers of speech silenced by the loud noise of | 


shibboleths, are looking for an instrument to work their \ 


They will eventually, but certainly, go into that political or 
zation which measures up with the truest fidelity to the gis 
task of bringing order out of the chaos which has result 
the business world from disobedience to the law of the 
They will make themselves a mighty power to demand 
distribution of the benefits of government instead of the fs 


ism which has resulted from law-made prosperity for a |" 


leged class at the expense of a heavily burdened people. 
will tie themselves only to that party which gives th 


promise to bring home closer to the people all the operatic! 


government by a stricter regulation of business affairs : 
closer surveillance of political activities. [Applause.] 


They will ne longer tolerate either the bipartisan polit 


machine, long reigning in many States, or its natura! 
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crowth, the partnership between political and business organiza- 
ns. now powerful in Executive Chamber, in the Senate, and 
on the beneh. 

in their search for a leader of the new thought in the old 
Democracy, the young men have turned to Wilson. [Applause.] 
We choose him for what he is and for what he is not. We 
follow him because of what he stands for as weli as what he 
uds against. We believe in him because his performance has 
sguared with his promise to the last inch of the specifications. 
‘lle voices the aspirations of the young men who seek the 
ideals of the twentieth century Democracy, but he promises 
fulfillment of their hopes with methods tested by time. He is 
a conservative on the move. He stands for radical measures to 
be accomplished in a conservative and orderly fashion. He 
appeals to independent men, but attracts most quickly those in 
the front ranks of advanced thought. He carries no flaming 
torch of discontent and makes no appeal to passion or prejudice. 
He holds aloft the steady lamp of knowledge and makes his 
appeal to the reason and intellect uf patriotic men. [Applause.] 

lhe easy line of least resistance has never been his pathway. 
As a public servant, he has accepted the people’s verdict, always 
treading the straight line from judgment to execution. 

When he denied to the “ board of guardians” of New Jersey 
ihe right to rule the State, he gave his bond for the faithful 
conservation of the people’s rights when called to higher place. 
When he refused, as the party’s chesen leader, to permit a self- 
named boss to betray the people’s will, he entered security that 
under him no act of party dishonor will ever soil the record of 
a Democratic administration. When he made his own political 
path more difficult by breaking the friendship of years to pre- 
vent the grip of Wall Street from tightening upon him, he 
measured up to the supreme test of unselfish devotion to the 
publie interest. 

Give us such a leader, standing upon the platform of progress 
which he personifies, and all the power of presidential patron- 
age, plutocracy, and political piracy will be of no avail to defeat 
your cause. [Applause.] 


et 


Roosevelt's Confession of Faith. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY 


OF QREGON, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 7, 1912. 
Mr. LAFFERTY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Under the right given me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks 

e speech of Theodore Roosevelt, delivered before the national 
convention of the Progressive Party at Chicago, August 6, 1912, 
and at the same time to announce that I shall take great pleas- 
ure in casting my vote for Roosevelt and Johnson at the com- 
ing election. 

As I view it, our laws have not kept pace with the evolution 

our Republic, and the present demand for progressive meas- 
ures is well founded. 

God never intended that any man should slave his life away, 
receiving only the most meager living in return. The wooded 
ils, the rivers, the mountains, and the rolling surf invite all 
mankind to a reasonable period of rest and recreation each year. 
Aud our very natures remind us that in our youth, and in the 
Prime of life, we should lay by a competency for old age. Any 

S system of Government will permit of all these things 

man who works. 
_ in the beginning every man pursued the game, and gathered 
- fruit to sustain himself and his dependents. And in the 
7 ry days of our own country each family was practically in- 
“ependent of the rest of the world. In those days few laws 
vere needed. But as our numbers have increased and com- 
be controlled by gigantic corporations 


th 
u 


right 


merce has come to 
“censed by law to exercise that privilege, laws are absolutely 
neces iry to protect individuals from the selfish greed of these 
ombinations, 


we Government and the States have the inherent right to 


¥ to those who have thus been permitted in their corporate 


ities to deal with our people that they shall not work 
1, Women 


shal] 


1 he 
iM 


mer , or children more than eight hours a day, that they 
not exact of the public for their wares or services more 
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than a reasonable profit, and that they shall pay the reasonable 
value of the services of those whom they employ. 

Without such restraint it is easy to see that any great combi- 
nation can charge the public just such prices as it sees fit to 
charge; that it can work our people just such hours as it sees 
fit to work them; and that it can pay them just such wages as 
it sees fit to pay. 

Special privilege to-day is unregulated and unrestrained. It 
is willing to spend millions to elect legislators and Congressmen 
who will permit it to continue in the future as in the past. 
But if it shall be permitted to continue without just regulation, 
it will make paupers of our people, except those who are sub- 
stantial stockholders in special-privilege corporations. 

It is outrageous that our lawmakers have so long delayed the 
passage of laws fur the protection of our people. The reason 
is not hard to find. They have in most instances been put in 
office by the interests, and they feared to serve the public lest 
the interests should defeat them at the next election. 

The Roosevelt platform is ten times more progressive than the 
Baltimore platform, but it is none too progressive to mect the 
demands of the public for a square deal. 1 agree heartily with 
every utterance contained in the subjoined speech of Mr. Roose- 
velt. He could have made his speech even stronger without 
being in the least revolutionary or radical. I do not regard a 
plain demand for the observance of common honesty as 1adical- 
ism, socialism, or anarchy. It is only denominated as such by 
those who wish to continue to exercise an unfair advantage over 
the public. 

I favor the following laws, which, though simple and easily 
understood, would completely remedy the situation in this coun- 
try, in my opinion, namely: Physical valuations and the fixing 
of rates accordingly; a limitation upon the maximum prices of 
commodities when controlled by a monopoly; an income tax; 
an inheritance tax; a parcel express; asset currency; a manda- 


tory eight-hour law; and a minimum-wage law. The min 1m- 
vage and maximum-rate and price laws could be enforced 


through State and Federal commissions similar to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The enlightened State of Massachusetts already has a mini- 
mum-wage law, and California has an 8-hour-a~lay and 48-hour- 
a-week law for women. Several of the States already have 
public-service commissions with full power to fix the rates and 
prices of public-utility corporations, and every State ought to 
have such a commission. And the Nation should have a similar 
commission to regulate the rates and prices of monopolies doing 
an interstate business. 

Mr. Roosevelt promises such control. 
Mr. Wilson are willing to go that far. 


Neither Mr. Ta nor 
They promise to restore 


ft 


competition by bringing prosecutions under the antitrust law, 
and say that then we will need no control of prices. Those of 


us who believe that governmental control of natural monopolies 
is necessary naturally oppose the program of Messrs. Taft and 
Wilson to limit the activities of the Government to the bringing 
of a few tedious lawsuits. . 

All agree that the rates and prices of natural monopolies like 


railroads, express, telegraph, telephone, electric light, gas and 
street railway companies ought to be controlled by law. Yet 
this has not been done in many instances up to this time. I 
favor taking such action in all such cases and without delay. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has not fixed any basic 
rates, because it is powerless to say what would be reasonable 


until Congress shall give it the power to make physical valua- 
tions. It has asked Congress for this power in its last tl 
annual reports and Congress has failed to confer the power. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission now only fixes a 
where, by comparison with the rate on some other con 
the rate is deemed too high or too Jow. It is powerless to de 
with the question with any degree of efficiency. Many peopl 


rer 


do not know this is the case. Many persons are resting under 
the false impression that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
now has full power in fixing rates. 

We Progressives also favor conferring the power on State 
and governmental commissions to fix maximum prices of com- 
modities when found to be controlled by a monopoly. By this 
we do not mean to abandon the antitrust law. We favor 
enforcement of the antitrust statutes to the end that 1 n- 
binations shall be formed in restraint of trade, and we favor 
making it a felony to form such a combination. We favor 
maintaining fair competition and restoring competition wher 
ever it can be done by the strict enforcement of the titrust 
law. But it will be years, at least, before competition will be 
fully restored in many industrial lines—the steel business, for 
example—and meantime we favor giving to the Government an 
additional weapon with which to protect the people, to wit, the 


I 
power to fix maximum prices in certain cases of monopoly. 
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We would not relinquish any rights that the Government now 


has. We would simply confer the price-fixing power as a 
cumulative remedy. At least these are my views on the subject. 
Mr. Roosevelt bas referred to his Chicago speech as his “ con- 


fession of faith.” It is, in my opinion, the greatest political 
speech ever delivered in this country. It is as follows: 
ROOSEVELT'’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

To you, men and women who have come here to this great 
city of this great State formally to launch a new party, a party 
of the people of the whole Union, the National Progressive 
Party, I extend my hearty greeting. You are taking a bold 
and a greatly needed step for the service of our beloved country. 
The old parties are husks, with no real soul within either, di- 
vided on artificial lines, boss ridden and privilege controlled, 
each a jumble of incongruous elements, and neither daring to 
speak out wisely and fearlessly what should be said on the vital 
issues of the day. 

This new movement is a movement of truth, sincerity, and 
wisdom, a movement which proposes to put at the service of all 
our people the collective power of the people, through their 
governmental agencies, alike in the Nation and in the several 
States. 

We propose boldly to face the real and great questions of the 
day, and not skillfully to evade them as do the old parties. We 
propose to raise aloft a standard to which all honest men can 
repair, and under which all can fight, no matter what their past 
political differences, if they are content to face the future and 
no longer to dwell among the dead issues of the past. 

We propose to put forth a platform which shall not be a plat- 
form of the ordinary and insincere kind, but shall be a contract 
with the people; and, if the people accept this contract by put- 
ting us in power, we shall hold ourselves under honorable ob- 
ligation to fulfill every promise it contains as loyally as if it 
were actually enforceable under the penalties of the law. 

NO HOPE FOR THE OLD PARTY MACHINES, 

The prime need to-day is to face the fact that we are now in 
the midst of a great economic evolution. There is urgent neces- 
sity of applying both common sense and the highest ethical 
standard to this movement for better economic conditions among 
the mass of our people if we are to make it one of healthy 
evolution and not one of revolution. It is, from the stand- 
point of our country, wicked as well as foolish longer to refuse 
to face the real issues of the day. 

Only by so facing them can we go forward; and to do this we 
must break up the old party organizations and obliterate the 
ole. cleavage lines on the dead issues inherited from 50 years 
ago. 

Our fight is a fundamental fight against both of the old cor- 
rupt party machines, for both are under the dominion of the 
plunder league of the professional politicians, who are con- 
trolled and sustained by the great beneficiaries of privilege and 
reaction. How close is the alliance between the two machines 
is shown by the attitude of that portion of those northeastern 
newspapers, including the fhajority of the great dailies in all 
the northeastern cities—Boston, Buffalo, Springfield, Hartford, 
Philadelphia, and, above all, New York—which are controlled 
by or representative of the interests which, in popular phrase, 
are conveniently grouped together as the Wall Street interests. 

The large majority of these papers supported Judge Parker 
for the Presidency in 1904; almost unanimously they supported 
Mr. Taft for the Republican nomination this year; the large 
wajority are now supporting Prof. Wilson for the election. 
Some of them still prefer Mr. Taft to Mr. Wilson, but all make 
either Mr. Taft or Mr. Wilson their first choice; and one of the 
ludicrous features of the campaign is that those papers support- 
ing Prof. Wilson show the most jealous partisanship for Mr. 
Taft whenever they think his interests are jeopardized by the 
Progressive movement—that, for instance, any electors will obey 
the will of the majority of the Republican voters at the pri- 
maries, and vote for me instead of obeying the will of the 
Messrs. Barnes-Penrose-Guggenheim combination by voting for 
Mr. Taft. 

INTERESTS OPPOSE NEW PARTY. 

No better proof can be given than this of the fact that the 
fundamental concern of the privileged interests is to beat the 
new party. Some of them would rather beat it with Mr. Wilson; 
others would rather beat it with Mr. Taft; but the difference 
between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Taft they consider as trivial, as 
a mere matter of personal preference. Their real fight is for 
either as against the Progressives. They represent the allied 
reactionaries of the country, and they are against the new party 
because to their unerring vision it is evident that the real 
danger to privilege comes from the new party, and from the new 
party alone. 
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The men who presided over the Baltimore and the Chicago 
conventions, and the great bosses who controlled the two con- 
ventions—Mr. Roor and Mr. Parker, Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Penrose and Mr. Taggart, Mr. Guacennem and 
Mr. Sullivan—differ from one another, of course, on certain 
points. But these are the differences which one corporation 
lawyer has with another corporation lawyer when acting for 
different corporations. They come together at once as against 
common enemy when the dominion of both is threatened by the 
supremacy of the people of the United States, now aroused to 
the need of a national alignment on the vital economic issues of 
this generation. 

Neither the Republican nor the Democratic platform contains 
the slightest promise of approaching the great problems of 
to-day either with understanding or good faith; and yet never 
was there greater need in this Nation than now of understand- 
ing, and of action taken in good faith, on the part of the men 
and the organizations shaping our governmental policy. 

Moreover, our needs are such that there should be coherey} 
action among those responsible for the conduct of national «af. 
fairs and those responsible for the conduct of State affairs 
because our aim should be the same in both State and Nation 
that is, to use the Government as an efficient agency for the 
practical betterment of social and economic conditions through- 
out this land. 

There are other important things to be done, but this is t}e 
most important thing. It is preposterous to leave such a move 
ment in the hands of men who have broken their promises 
have the present heads of the Republican organization—not o! 
the Republican voters, for they in no shape represent the rank 
and file of Republican voters. 

These men, by their deeds, give the lie to their words. 
is no health in them, and they can not be trusted. 

But the Democratic Party is just as little to be trusted. TT! 
Underwood-Fitzgerald combination in the House of Represents 
tives has shown that it can not safely be trusted to maintain 
the interests of this country abroad or to represent the in- 
terests of the plain people at home. 

The control of the various State bosses in the State organiz 
tions has been strengthened by the action at Baltimore; and 
Scant, indeed, would be the use of exchanging the whij)s 
Messrs. Barnes, PENROSE, and GUGGENHEIM for the scorpions 
of Messrs. Murphy, Taggart, and Sullivan. Finally, the Deu 
cratic platform not only shows an utter failure to understand 
either present conditions or the means of making these cond 
tions better, but also a reckless willingness to try to attra 
various sections of the electorate by making mutually incon 
patible promises which there is not the slightest intention of 
redeeming, and which, if redeemed, would result in sheer ru 
Farseeing patriots should turn scornfully from men who 
power on a platform which with exquisite nicety combines s 
inability to understand the national needs and dishonest 
sincerity in promising conflicting and impossible remedies 

If this country is really to go forward along the path of soci 
and economic justice, there must be a new party of nation-witl 
and nonsectional principles; a party where the titular natio 
chiefs and the real State leaders shall be in genuine «: 

a party in whose counsels the people shall be supreme; & prt) 
that shall represent in the Nation and the several States alike 
the same cause—the cause of human rights and of gove! 
mental efficiency. 

At present both the old parties are controlled by professi 
politicians in the interests of the privileged classes, and 
parently each has set up as its ideal of business and | te 
development a government by financial despotism, tempere’ 
make-believe political assassination. 

Democrat and Republican alike, they represent govern: 
of the needy many by professional politicians in the interes! 
the rich few. This is class government, and ciass gover: 
of a peculiarly unwholesome kind. 

RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO RULE. 


It seems to me, therefore, that the time is ripe, and overr pe 
for a genuine progressive movement. Nation-wide and just! 
loving, sprung from and responsible to the people themse'ves, 
and sundered by a great gulf from both of the old party ors" 
izations, while representing all that is best in the hopes, beliets, 
and aspirations of the plain people, who make up the immense 
majority of the rank and file of both the old parties. ed 

The first essential in the Progressive program is the © st 
of the people to rule. But a few months ago our opponents wet’ 
assuring us with insincere clamor that it was absurd for 
to talk about desiring that the people should rule, because, is 
a matter of fact, the people actually do rule. Since that tins 
the actions of the Chicago convention, and to an only less de- 


as 


There 








cree of the Baltimore convention, have shown in striking fash- 
‘on how little the people do rule under our present conditions. 
We should provide by national law for Presidential primaries. 
We should provide for the election of United States Senators 
by popular vote. We should provide for a short ballot; nothing 
makes it harder for the people to control their public servants 
than to force them to vote for so many officials that they can 
not really keep track of any one of them, so that each becomes 
listinguishable in the crowd around him. 

There must be stringent and efficient corrupt-practices acts, 
applying to the primaries as well as the elections; and there 
uuld be publicity of campaign contributions during the cam- 
paign. We should provide throughout this Union for giving the 
people in every State the real right to rule themselves and really 


Si 


encies for doing the public business, an incident of this being 
ving the people the right themselves to do this public business 


as 


existing agencies. 
NO COMMUNITY HAS RIGHT TO DICTATE. 


I do not attempt to dogmatize as to the machinery by which 
this end should be achieved. In each community it must be 
shaped so as to correspond not merely with the needs but with 
the customs and ways of thought of that community, and no 


community has a right to dictate to any other in this matter. 
tut wherever representative government has in actual fact 
become nonrepresentative there the people should secure to them- 
selves the initiative, the referendum, and the recall, doing it in 
s fashion as to make it evident that they do not intend to 
» these instrumentalities wantonly or frequently, but to hold 
them ready for use in order to correct the misdeeds or failures 


of the public servants when it has become evident that these | 


misdeeds and failures can not be corrected in ordinary and 
normal fashion. 

The administrative officer should be given full power, for 
otherwise he can not do well the people’s work; and the people 
should be given full power over him. 

I do not mean that we shall abandon representative govern- 


nent; on the contrary, I mean that we shall devise methods 


To use such measures as the initiative, referendum, and recall 
indiscriminately and promiscuously on all kinds of occasions 
would undoubtedly cause disaster; but events have shown that 
at present our institutions are not representative—at any rate 
in many States, and sometimes in the Nation—and that we can 
not wisely afford to let this condition of things remain longer 
uncorrected, 

We have permitted the growing up of a breed of politicians 
0, sometimes for improper political purposes, sometimes as 4 
meins of serving the great special interests of privilege which 
stind behind them, twist so-called representative institutions 
oa means of thwarting instead of expressing the deliberate 
and well-thought-out judgment of the people as a whole. This 
can not be permitted. We choose our Representatives for two 


W 


nt 


world, there have arisen castes of politicians who not only 


q rt 


which our Government shall become really representative. | 
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purposes. In the first place, we choose them with the desire 
that as experts they shall study certain matters with which we, 
tl eople as a whole, can not be intimately acquainted, and 
that as regards these matters they shall formulate a policy for | 
our betterment. 

SHOULD HAVE RIGHT TO VOTE DISAPPROVAL. 

Even as regards such a policy and the actions taken thereun- 
der, we ourselves should have the right ultimately to vote our 
disapproval of it, if we feel such disapproval. But, in the next | 
ace, our Representatives are chosen to carry out certain poli- 
cies as to which we have definitely made up our minds, and here 
we expect them to represent us by doing what we have decided 
oucht to be done. 

All I desire to do by securing more direct control of the gov- 
erinental agents and agencies of the people is to give the people 
the chance to make their Representatives really represent them 
: heuever the Government becomes misrepresentative instead of 
representative. 

[ have not come to this way of thinking from closet study or 
“Ss a here matter of theory; I have been forced to it by a long 
*Xperience with the actual conditions of our political life 

tl a ‘ew years ago, for instance, there was very little demand in 
‘tS country for presidential primaries. "There would have been 
a ccmand now if the politicians had really endeavored to carry 
a le W ill of the people as regards nominations for President. 
oun irgely under the influence of special privilege in the busi- | 


_.. Fepresent the people but who make their bread and 
iter by thwarting the wishes of the people. 


y ; | I found, as a matter of fact, not as 
d not nominally to control their public servants and their | 


AGI 


This is true of the bosses of both political parties in my own 
State of New York, and it is just as true of the bosses of one or 
the other political party in a great many States of the Union, 
The power of the people must be made supreme within the sev- 
eral party organizations. 





RESORTED TO THIEVERY TO CARRY POINT. 

In the contest which culminated six weeks ago in this city I 
speedily found that my chance was at a minimum in any State 
where I could not get an expression of the people themselves in 
the primaries. I found that if I could appeal to the rank and 
file of the Republican voters I could generally win; whereas if 
I had to appeal to the political caste—which includes the most 
noisy defenders of the old system—I generally lost. Moreover, 
a matter of theory, that 
these politicians habitually and unhesitatingly resort to every 


| species of mean swindling and cheating in order to carry their 
it i ibl ihe through the | 2°" 
f thev fi u re rhe “VY ag > e r > ‘ aaa % slated aa 
if they find it impossible to get what they desire through the | tne words “ politics” and “ politicians 


It is because of the general recognition of this fact that 
have grown to have a 
sinister meaning throughout this country. 

The bosses and their agents in the national Republican con- 
vention at Chicago treated political theft as a legitimate politt- 
cal weapon. 

It is instructive to compare the votes of States where there 
were open prtmaries and the votes of States where there were 
not. In M[linois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio we had direct pri- 
maries and the Taft machine was beaten two to one. Between 
and bordering on these States were Michigan, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky. In these States we could not get direct primaries, and 
the politicians elected two delegates to our one. In the first 
three States the contests were absolutely open, absolutely hon- 
est. The rank and file expressed their wishes and there was no 
taint of fraud about what they did. In the other three States 
the contest was marked by every species of fraud and violence 
on the part of our opponents, and half the Taft delegates in the 
Chicago convention from these States had tainted titles. 

The entire Wall Street press at this moment is vigorously 
engaged in denouncing the direct primary system and upholding 
the old convention system, or as they call it, the “old 
sentative system.” 

They are so doing because they know that the bosses and the 
powers of special privilege have tenfold the chance under the 
convention system that they have when the rank and file of 
the people can express themselves at the primaries. 

NOMINATION OF TAFT GAINED BY 


repre- 


FRAUD. 

The nomination of Mr. Taft at Chicago was a fraud upon the 
rank and file of the Republican Party; it was obtained only by 
defrauding the rank and file of the party of their right to ex- 
press their choice, and such fraudulent action does not bind a 
Single honest member of the party. 

Well, what the national committee and the fraudulent ma- 
jority of the national convention did at Chicago in misrepresent- 
ing the people has been done again and again in Congress 
haps especially in the Senate and in the State legislatures. 
Again and again laws demanded by the people have been re- 
fused to the people because the representatives of the people 
misrepresented them. 

Now my proposal is merely that we shall give to the people 
the power, to be used not wantonly but only in exceptional 
cases, themselves to see to it that the governmental action taken 
in their name is really the action that they desire. 

The American people and not the courts are t 
own fundamental policies. 


per- 


o determine their 
The people should have power to 
deal with the effect of the acts of all their governmental agen- 
cies. This must be extended to include the effects of judicial 
acts as well as the acts of the Executive and legislative repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Where the judge merely does justice as between man and 
man, not dealing with constitutional questions, then the interest 
of the public is only to see that he is a wise and upright judge. 

Means should be devised for making it easier than at present 
to get rid of an incompetent judge; means should be devised by 
the bar and the bench, acting in conjunction with the various 
legislative bodies, to make justice far more expeditious and 
more certain than at present. The stick-in-the-bark legalism, 
the legalism that subordinates equity to technicalities, should 
be recognized as a potent enemy of justice. 


SHOULD NOT BE ABOVE PEOPLE’S CON’ r 
But this is not the matter of most concern the moment. 
| Our prime concern is that in dealing with the fundamental law 
of the land, in assuming finally to interpret it, and therefore 
finally to make it the acts of the courts should be subject to and 
not above the final control of the people as a whole. I deny 


that the American people have surrendered to any set 
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no matter what their position or their character, the final 
right to determine those fundamental questions upon which free 
self-government ultimately depends. 

The people themselves must be the ultimate makers of their 
own Constitution, and where their agents differ in their inter- 
pretations of the Constitution the people themselves should be 
given the chance, after full and deliberate judgment, authori- 
tatively to settle what interpretation it is that their representa- 
tives shall thereafter adopt as binding. 

Whenever in our constitutional system of government there 
exist 
nullify, or may be used to nullify, specific laws passed, and ad 
mittedly passed, in the interest of social justice. we are for such 
immediate law, or amendment to the Constitution, if that be 
necessary, as will thereafter permit a reference to the people 
of the public effect of such decision, under forms securing ful! 
deliberation, to the end that the specific act of the legislative 
branch of the Government thus judicially nullified, and such 
amendments thereof as come within its scope and purpose, may 
constitutionally be excepted by vote of the people from the gen- 
eral prohibitions, the same as if that particular act had been 
expressly excepted when the prohibition was adopted. 

This will necessitate the establishment of machinery for mak- 
ing much easier of amendment both the national aad the several 


State constitutions, especially with the view of prompt action | 


on certain judicial decisions—action as specific and limited as 
that taken by the passage of the eleventh amendment to the 
National Constitution. 

DECRYING OF COURTS ENACTED AT CHICAGO. 

We are not in this decrying the courts. That was reserved 
for the Chicago convention in its plank respecting impeachment. 
Impeachment implies the proof of dishonesty. We do not ques- 
tion the general honesty of the courts. But in applying to 
present-day secial conditions the general prohibitions that were 
intended originally as safeguards to the citizen against the 
arbitrary power of government in the hands of caste and privi- 
lege, these prohibitions have been turned by the courts from 
safeguards against political and social justice and advancement. 

Our purpose is not to impugn the courts, but to emancipate 
them from a position where they stand in the way of social 
justice, and to emancipate the people, in an orderly way, from 
the iniquity of enforced submission to a doctrine which would 
turn constitutional provisions which were intended to favor 
social justice and advancement into prohibitions against such 
justice and advancement. 

We in America have peculiar need thus to make the acts of 


the courts subject to the people, because, owing to causes which | 


I need not now discuss, the courts have here grown to occupy 
a position unknown in any other country, a position of supe- 
riority over both the Legislature and the Executive. Just at this 
time, when we have begun in this country to move toward social 
and industrial betterment and true industrial democracy, this 
attitude on the part of the courts is of grave portent, because 
privilege has intrenched itself in many courts, just as it form- 
erly intrenched itself in many legislative bodies and in many 
executive offices. Even in England, where the constitution is 
based upon the theory of the supremacy of the legislative body 
over the courts, the cause of democracy has at times been ham- 
pered by court action. 
QUOTES FROM BOOK ENGLISH LIBERAL. 

In a recent book by a notable English Liberal leader, L. T. 
Hobhouse, there occurs the following sentences dealing with this 
subject: 

Labor itself had experienced the full brunt of the attack. It had 
come, not from the politicians, but from the judges; but in this coun- 
try we have to realize that within wide limits the judges are, in effect, 
legislators, and legislators with a certain persistent bent which can be 
held in check only by the constant vigilance and repeated efforts of 
the recognized organ for the making and repeal of law. 

It thus appears that even in England it is necessary to exer- 
cise vigilance in order to prevent reactionary thwarting of the 
popular will by courts that are subject to the power of the 
legislature. 

In the United States, where the courts are supreme over the 
Legislature, it is vital that the people should keep in their own 
hands the right of interpreting their own Constitution when 
their public servants differ as to the interpretation. 

I am well aware that every upholder of privilege, every hired 
agent or beneficiary of the special interests, including many 
well-meaning parlor reformers, will denounce all this as 
“Socialism” or “anarchy ’—the same terms they used in the 
past in denouncing the movements to control the railways and 
to control public utilities. 

As a matter of fact, the propositions I make constitute neither 
anarchy nor Socialism, but, on the contrary, a corrective to 
Socialism and an antidote to anarchy, 


OFr 


general prohibitions that, as interpreted by the courts, | 








JUSTICE TO WAGEWORKERS. 

I especially challenge the attention of the people to the need 
of dealing in far-reaching fashion with our human resources. 
and therefore our labor power. In a century and a quarter »s 
a Nation the American people have subdued and settled the ya<: 
reaches of a continent; ahead lies the greater task of buildine 
upon this foundation, by themselves, for themselves, and wit! 
themselves, an American Commonwealth which in its social and 
economic structure shall be foursquare with democracy. 

With England striving to make good the human wreckage {5 
which a scrap-heap scheme of industrialism has relegated her. 
with Germany putting the painstaking resources of an empire 
at the work of developing her crafts and industrial sciences. 
with the Far East placing in the hands of its millions the tov/s 
invented and fashioned by Western civilization, it behooyes 
Americans to keep abreast of the great industrial changes «)\ 
to show that the people themselves, through popular self-goy- 
ernment, can meet an age of crisis with wisdom and strenet}). 

In the last 20 years an increasing percentage of our people 
have come to depend on industry for their livelihood, so that 
day the wageworkers in industry rank in importance sic 
side with the tillers of the soil. 

As a people we can not afford to let any group of citizens 
any individual citizen live or laber under conditions which are 
injurious to the common welfare. 

Indusiry, therefore, must submit to such public regulation ; 
will make it a means of life and health, not of death or j 
ciency. We must protect the crushable elements at the bas 
our present industrial structure. 

FIRST CHARGE ON INDUSTRIAL STATESMANSHIP. 

The first charge on the industrial statesmanship of the day 
is to prevent human waste. The dead weight of orphanage snd 
depleted craftsmanship, of crippled workers and workers sutfer 
ing from trade diseases, of casual labor, of insecure eld age. 
of household depletion due to industrial conditions are, like 
depleted soils, our gashed mountain sides and flooded riyer | 
toms, so many strains upon the national structure, drainin 
reserve strength of all industries and showing beyond ali j« 
adventure the public element and public concern in industri 
health. 

Ultimately we desire to use the Government to aid, as far 
as can safely be done, in helping the industrial tool users to 
become in part tool owners, just as our farmers now are. U1! 
mately the Government may have to join more efficiently th 
at present in strengthening the hands of the workingmen 
dlready stand at a high level industrially and socially and who 
are able by joint action to serve themselves. But thi 
pressing and immediate need is to deal with the cases o! 
who are on the level, and who are not only in need thems 
but, because of their need, tend to jeopardize the welfar 
those who are better off. 

We hold that under no industrial order, in no Commony 
in no trade, and in no establishment should industry be « 
en under conditions inimical to the social welfare. 

The abnormal, ruthless spendthrift industry or establishmeut 
tends to drag down all to the level of the least consider: 

SHOULD PLACE BEYOND QUIBBLE AND DISPUTE. 

Here the sovereign responsibility of the people as a 
should be placed beyond all quibble and dispute. 

The public needs have been well summarized as follows 

1. We hold that the public has a right to complete knowl 
facts of work. 

2. On the basis of these facts and with the recent dis 
physicians and neurologists, engineers, and economists, the | 
formulate minimum occupational standards below which, demo! 
work can be prosecuted only at a human deficit. 

3. In the third place, we hold that all industrial conditions 
fall below such standards should come within the scope of 
mental action and control in the same way that subnorma! 
conditions are subject to public regulation and for the same | 
because they threaten the general welfare. 

To the first end, we hold that the constituted aut! 
should be empowered to require all employers to file with teu 
for public purposes such wage scales and other data as te 
public element in industry demands. The movement for hone- 
weights and measures has its counterpart in industry. 
lies, scales, and check systems should be open to public inspe” 
tion and inspection of committees of the workers concert: 
All deaths, injuries, afid diseases due to industrial op eo 
should be reported to public authorities. 

WOULD ESTABLISH WAGE COMMISSIONS. 

To the second end, we hold that minimum wage comm'>> 
should be established in the Nation and in each State tl. 
quire into wages paid in various industries and to determine 
the standard which the public. ought to sanction as a miniuull, 
and we believe that, as a present installment of what we 4° 
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for In the future, there should be at once established in the 
Nation and its several States minimum standards for the wages 
of women, taking the present Massachusetts law as a basis 
from which to start and on which to improve. 

We pledge the Federal Government to an investigation of 
iustries along the lines pursued by the Bureau of Mines, 


i 


with the view to establishing standards of sanitation and 
safety; we call for the standardization of mine and factory 


inspection by interstate agreement or the establishment of a 
Federal standard. 

We stand fer the passage of legislation in the Nation and in 
q]| States providing standards of compensation for industrial 

cidents and death, and for diseases clearly due to the nature 
of conditions of industry, and we stand for the adoption by law 
of a fair standard of compensation for casualties resulting 
fatally which shall clearly fix the minimum compersation in all 
cases. 

In the third place, certain industrial conditions fall clearly 
below the levels which the public to-day sanction. 

We stand for a living wage. Wages are subnormal if they 
fail to provide a living for those who devote their time and 
energy to industrial occupations. 

The monetary equivalent of a living wage varies according 
to local conditions, but must include enough to secure the ele- 
ments of a normal standard of living—a standard high enough 
to make morality possible, to provide for education and recrea- 
tion, to care for immature members of the family, to maintain 
the family during periods of sickness, and to permit of reason- 
able saving for old age. 

WOULD PROHIBIT CHILD LABOR, 





Hours are excessive if they fail to afford the worker sufficient 
time to recuperate and return to his work thoroughly refreshed. 
We hold that the night labor of women and children is abnormal 
and should be prohibited; we hold that the employment of 
women over 48 hours per week is abnormal and should be 
prohibited. 

We hold that the seven-day working week is abnormal, and 
we hold that one day of rest in seven should be provided by 
law 

We hold that the continuous industries, operating 24 hours 
out of 24, are abnormal, and where, because of public neces- 
sity or of technical reasons—such as molten metal—the 24 


hours must be divided into 2 shifts of 12 hours or 3 shifts of | 


8, they should by law be divided into 3 of 8. 

Safety conditions are abnormal when, through unguarded 
machinery, poisons, electrical voltage, or otherwise, the workers 
are subjected to unnecessary hazards of life and limb; and all 
such occupations should come under governmental regulation 
and control, 

Home life is abnorma! when tenement manufacture is carried 
on in the household. It is a serious menace to health, educa- 
tion, al 
Temporary construction camps are abnormal homes and should 
be subjected to governmental sanitary regulation. 

The premature employment of children is abnormal and 
should be prohibited; so also the employment of women in 
ifacturing, commerce, or other trades where work compels 
tanding constantly, and also any employment of women in such 
trades for a period of at least eight weeks at time of childbirth. 

WOULD AVOID RUSH PERIODS OF WORK. 
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id childhood, and should therefore be entirely prohibited. | 


| The farm should be left 


Our aim should be to secure conditions which will tend every- | 


where toward regular industry and will do away with the 


hecessity for rush periods, followed by out-of-work seasons, | 


which put so severe a strain on wageworkers. 
It is abnormal for any industry to throw back upon the com 
nity the human wreckage due to its wear and tear, and the 
zards of sickness, accident, invalidism, involuntary unemploy- 
‘nt, and old age should be provided for through insurance. 
_ this should be made a charge in whole or in part upon the 
industries—the empioyer, the employee, and, perhaps, the people 
at laurge to contribute severally in some degree. 

‘herever such standards are not met by given establish- 
ents, by given industries, are unprovided for by a legislature, 






or are balked by unenlightened courts, the workers are in 
on irdy, the progressive employer is penalized, and the com- 


a pays a heavy cost in lessened efficiency and in misery. 

J What Germany has done in the way of old-age pensions or 

- irance should be studied by us and the system adapted te 

ok oan with whatever modifications are rendered necessary by 
‘herent ways of life and habits of thought. 


i Working women have the 
iO) 


es that workingmen have; the ballot is as necessary for one 


‘ss as for the other; we do not believe that with. the two 


6eXes “ra ic jf : : s s mn 
es there is identity of function; but we do believe that there | importance in the country. The country school must 





same need to combine for protec- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| selves; 
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should be equality of right, and therefore we favor woman 
suffrage. 


WOULD GIVE 

In those conservative States where there is 
how the women stand on this matter I suggest 
ferred to a vote of the women, that they may themselves 
make the decision. Surely if women could yote they would 
strengthen the hands of those who are endeavoring to deal in 
efficient fashion with evils such as the white-slave traffic, evils 
which can in part be dealt with nationally, but which in large 
part can be reached only by determined local action, such as 


BALLOT TO THE WOMEN. 
genuine doubt 
that it be re- 


so 


insisting on the widespread publication of the names of the 

owners, the landlords, of houses used for immoral purposes. 
No people are more vitally interested than workingmen and 

working women in questions affecting the public health. The 


pure-food law must be strengthened and efficiently enforced. 
In the National Government one department be in- 
trusted with all the agencies relating to the public health, from 
the enforcement of the pure-food law to the administration of 
quarantine. 
This department, through its special health service, woull 


should 


cooperate intelligently with the various State and municipal 
bodies established for the same end. There would be no dis- 


crimination against or for any one set of therapeutic methods, 
against or for any one school of medicine or system of healing; 
the aim would be merely to secure under one administrative 
body efficient sanitary regulation in the interest of the pe 
as a whole. 


yple 


THE FARMER AND PEOPLE'S INTERESTS. 


There is no body of our people whose interests are more in- 
extricably interwoven with the interests of all the people than 
is the case with the farmers. The Country Life Commission 
should be revived with greatly increased powers; its abandon- 
ment was a severe blow to the interests of our people. The wel- 
fare of the farmer is a basic need of this Nation. It is the men 
from the farm who in the past have taken the lead in every 
great movement within this Nation, whether in time of war or 
in time of peace. 

It is well to have our cities prosper, but it is not well if they 
prosper at the expense of the country. 

I am glad to say that in many sections of our country there 
has been an extraordinary revival of recent years in intelligent 
interest in and work for those who in the open 
In this movement the lead must be taken by the farmers thei 
but our people, as a whole, through their gov 
agencies, should back the farmers. 

Everything possible should be done to better the economic con- 
dition of the farmer, and also to increase the he 
life of the farmer, the farmer’s wife, and their children. 

The burdens of labor and loneliness bear heavily on the wo- 
men in the country; their welfare should be the especial concern 
of all of us. Everything possible should be done to make | 
in the country profitable, so as to be attractive from the ec 
nomic standpoint, and also to give an outlet among farming 
people for those forms of activity which now tend to make life 
in the cities especially desirable for ambitious men and wom 

There should be just the same chance to live as full, as \ 
rounded, and as highly useful lives in the country as in the city 

The Government must cooperate with the farmer to make the 
farm more productive. There must be no skinning of 
to the farmer's in better 
worse condition because of its cultivation, 


live COUnLTY, 


ronmental 


social value of t 


ife 


the 


Soil 
son and no 


AID IN PRODUCTION FOR THE FARMER 


Moreover, every invention and improvement, every discovery 
and economy, should be at the service of the farmer in the wor! 
of production; and, in addition, he should be helped to cooperate 
in business fashion with his fellows, hat the money paid 
by the consumer for the product of the soil shall to as large a 
degree as possible go into the pockets of the man who raised 
that product from the soil. 

So long as the farmer leaves cooperative activities with their 
profit sharing to the city man of business, so long will the 
foundations of wealth be undermined and the comforts of « 
lightenment be impossible in the country communities. 


So 


In every respect this Nation has to learn the lessons of 
efliciency in production and distribution, and of avoidance of 
waste and destruction; we must develop and improve instead of 


exhausting our resources. It is entirely possible by 
ments in production, in the avoidance of 
ness methods on the part of the farmer to g 


waste and 


ive him an increased 


income from his farm, while at the same time reducing to the 

consumer the price of the articles raised on the farm, 
Important although education is everywhere, it has a special 
fit the 
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country life; in the country, as elsewhere, education must be 


hitched up with life. 
I} nity church and the country Young Men's and Young 
Women's Christian Associations have great parts to play. The 


farmers Inust own and work their own land; steps must be taken 
put a step to the tendency toward absentee land- 
tenant farming; this is one of the most imperative 
duties confronting the Nation. 

The question of rural banking and rural credits is also of 
immediate importance. 


ut once lo 
lordisim and 


BUSINESS AND CONTROL OF THE TRUSTS. 


The present conditions of business can not be accepted as 
sutisfactory. There are too many who do not prosper enough, 
und of the few who prosper greatly there are certainly some 
whose prosperity does not mean well for the country. 

Rational Progressives, no matter how radical, are well aware 
that nothing the Government can do will make some men pros- 
per, aud we heartily approve the prosperity, no matter how 
great, of any man, if it « as an incident to rendering service 
to the community; but we wish to shape conditions so that a 
creater humber of small men who are decent, industrious, and 
energetic shall be able to succeed, and so that the big man who 
is dishonest shall not be allowed to succeed at all. 


Our aim is to control business, not to strangle it—and, above 
ah 


omes 


all, not to continue a policy of make-believe strangle toward big | merce, hopelessly puzzles honest business men and honest fari- 


concerns that do evil, and constant menace toward both big 
and little concerns that do well. 

Our aim is to promote prosperity and then see to its proper 
division. We do not believe that any good comes to anyone 
by a policy which means destruction of prosperity; for in such 
cases it is not possible to divide it because of the very obvious 
fact that there is nothing to divide. 

We wish to control big business so as to secure, among other 
things, good wages for the wageworkers and reasonable prices 
for the consumers. Wherever in any business the prosperity of 
the business man is obtained by lowering the wages of his work- 
ine and charging an excessive price to the consumers we wish 
to interfere and stop such practices. 


We will not submit to that kind of prosperity any more than | 


we will submit to prosperity obtained by swindling investors 
or getting unfair advantages over business rivals. But it is 
obvious that unless the business is prosperous the wageworker 
employed therein will be badly paid and the consumer badly 
served, 

SELF-INTEREST OF 


THE WAGD EARNER. 


Therefore, not merely as a matter of justice to the business 
man, but from the standpoint of the self-interest of the wage 
worker and the consumer, we desire that business shall prosper ; 
but it should be so supervised as to make prosperity also take 
the shape of good wages to the wageworker and reasonable 
prices to the consumer, while investors and business rivals are 
insured just treatment, and the farmer, the man who tills the 
soil, is protected as sedulously as the wageworker himself. 

Unfortunately, those dealing with the subject have tended to 
divide into two camps, each as unwise as the other. One camp 
has fixed its eyes oniy on the need of prosperity, loudly an- 
nouncing that our attention must be confined to securing it in 
bulk, and that the division must be left to take care of itself. 

This is merely the plan, already tested and found wanting, 
of giving prosperity to the big men on top, and trusting to their 
merey to let something leak through to the mass of their coun- 
irymen below—which, in effect, means that there shall be no 
nttempt to regulate the ferocious scramble in which greed and 
cunning reap the largest rewards. 

‘The other set has fixed its eyes purely on the injustice of dis- 
tribution, omitting all consideration of the need of having 
something to distribute, and advocates action which, it is true, 
would abolish most of the unequalities of the distribution of 
prosperity, but only by the unfortunately simple process of 
abolishing the prosperity itseif. 

This means merely that conditions are to be evened, not up, 
but down, so that all shall stand on a common level, where no- 
body has any prosperity at all. The task of the wise radical 
must be to refuse to be misled by either set of false advisers; 
he must both favor and promote the agencies that make for 
prosperity, and at the same time see to it that these agencies 
are so used as to be primarily of service to the average man. 

MUST KEEP 


ANTITRUST LAWS ON THE BOOKS. 


Again and again while I was President, from 1902 to 1908, 
I pointed out that under the antitrust law alone it was neither 
possible to put a stop to business abuses nor possible to secure 
the highest efficiency in the service rendered by business to the 
general public. The antitrust law must be kept on our statute 
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books, and, as hereafter shown, must be rendered more eff 
in the cases where it is applied. 

But to treat the antitrust law as an adequate or as by itself 
a wise measure of relief and betterment is a sign not of progress 
but of toryism and reaction. It has been of benefit so far as it 
has implied the recognition of a real and great evil, and the at 
least sporadic application of the principle that all men : 
must obey the law. 

But as a sole remedy, universally applicable, it has in actual 
practice completely broken down; as now applied it works more 
mischief than benefit. 

It represents the waste of effort—always damaging to a com- 
munity—which arises from the attempt to meet new conditions 
by the application of outworn remedies instead of fearlessly and 
in common-sense fashion facing the new conditions and devising 
the new remedies which alone can work effectively for good. : 

The antitrust law, if interpreted as the Baltimore platform 
demands it shall be interpreted, would apply to every agency 
by which not merely industrial but agricultural business is ear- 
ried on in this country; under such an interpretation it oucht 
in theory to be applied universally, in which case practically a1! 
industries would stop. As.a matter of fact it is utterly out of 
the question to enforce it universally; and, when enforced 
sporadically, it causes continual unrest, puts the country at a 
disadvantage with its trade competitors in international com- 


ective 


alike 


ers as to what their rights are, and yet as has just been shown 
in the cases of the Standard Oil and the Tobacco Trust it is no 
real check on the great trusts at which it was in theory aimed, 
and indeed operates to their benefit. 

Moreover, if we are to compete with other nations in 


markets of the world as well as to develop our own material 
civilization at home we must utilize those forms of industrial 
organization that are indispensable to the highest industria! 


productivity and efficiency. 
QUOTES FROM BOOK BY UNIVERSITY TFEAD. 

An important volume, entitled “ Concentration and Control,” 
has just been issued by President Charles R. Van Hise, of the 
University of Wisconsin. The University of Wisconsin has been 
more influential than any other agency in making Wisconsin 
what it has become, a laboratory for wise social and industr 
experiment in the betterment of conditions. President Van Ilise 
is one of those thoroughgoing but sane and intelligent radicals 
from whom much of leadership is to be expected in such a 
matter. 

The subtitle of his book shows that his endeavor is to turn 
the attention of his countrymen toward practically solving the 
trust problem of the United States. In his preface he states 
that his aim is to suggest a way to gain the economic advan 
tages of the concentration of industry, and at the same tin 
to guard the interests of the public and to assist in the rule of 
enlightenment, reason, fair play, mutual consideration, and 
toleration. 

In sum, he shows that unrestrained competition as an « 
nomic principle has become too destructive to be permitie! 
exist, and that the small men must be allowed to cooperite 


under penalty of succumbing before their big competitors: l 
yet such cooperation, vitally necessary to the small man, 1s 


criminal under the present law. He says: 


With the alternative before the business men of cooperation or 
ure, we may be sure that they will cooperate. Since the law 
lated by practically every group of men engaged in trade, fro! 
end of the country to the other, they do not feel that in com 
they are doing a moral wrong. The selection of the individual 
poration for prosecution depends upon the arbitrary choice 
Attorney General, perhaps somewhat influenced by the odium 
attaches to some of the violators of the law. They all take 
chance, hoping that the blow will fall elsewhere. With general \ 
tion and sporadic enforcement of an impracticable law we can not 
that our people will gain respect for it. ae 

In conclusion, there is presented as the solution of the diffi 
of the present industrial situation concentration, cooperation, anc 
trol. hrough concentration we may have the economic adva: 
coming from magnitude of operations. Through cooperation w: 
limit the wastes of the competitive system. Through control by 
mission we may secure freedom for fair competition, eliminat: 
unfair practices, conservation of our natural resources, fair 
good social conditions, and reasonable prices. 

Concentration and cooperation in industry in order to secure efi 
are a world-wide movement. The United States can not resis| 
we isolate ourselves and insist upon the subdivision of industry 
the highest ecoaomic efficiency, and do not allow cooperation, W' 
be defeated in the world’s markets. We can not adopt an ec 
system less efficient than our great competitors—Germany, Fn 
France, and Austria. Either we must modify our present obsolet 
regarding concentration and cooperation so as to conform Ww! 
world movement or else fall behind in the race for the wor!d’s ™m: 
Concentration and cooperation are conditions imperatively es* 
for industrial advance; but if we allow concentration and coope 
there must be control in order to protect the people, and adequa 
trol is only possible through the administrative commission. Her i 
centration, cooperation, and control are the key words for a scienti 
lution of the mighty industrial problem which now confronts this ° 
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DEMOCRATS OFFER NO WAY OF REMEDY. 


In his main thesis President Van Hise is unquestionably 
right. The Democratic platform offers nothing in the way of 


remedy for present industrial conditions except, first, the en- 


forcement of the antitrust law in a fashion which, if words 
mein anything, means bringing business to a standstill; and, 


second, the insistence upon an archaic construction of the States’ 
rights doctrine in thus dealing with interstate commerce—an 
insistence which, in the first place, is the most flagrant pos- 
violation of the Constitution to which the members of the 
Baltimore convention assert their devotion, and which, in the 
next place, nullifies and makes an empty pretense of their first 
statement. The proposals of the platform are so conflicting and 
absurd that it is hard to imagine how any attempt could be 
made in good faith to carry them out; but, if such attempt were 
sincerely made, it could only produce industrial chaos, 

Were such an attempt made, every man who acts honestly 
would have something to fear, and yet no great adroit criminal 
able to command the advice of the best corporation lawyers 
would have much to fear. 

What is needed is action directly the reverse of that thus 
confusedly indicated. We progressives stand for the rights of 
ihe people. When these rights can best be secured by insistence 
upon States’ rights, then we are for States’ rights; when they 
can best be secured by insistence upon national rights, then we 
are for national rights. Interstate commerce can be effectively 
controlled only by the Nation. The States can not control it 
under the Constitution, and to amend the Constitution by giv- 
ing them control of it would amount to a dissolution of the 
Government. 


sifie 


SO 


WORK OF NATION WOULD BE INEFFECTIVE. 


The worst of the big trusts have always endeavored to keep 
alive the feeling in favor of having the States themselves, and 
not the Nation, attempt to do this work, because they know 
that in the long run such effort would be ineffective. 
no surer way to prevent all successful effort to deal with the 
irusts than to insist that they be dealt with by the States 
rather ‘than by the Nation, or to create a conflict between the 
States and the Nation on the subject. 

The well-meaning ignorant man who advances such a proposi- 
tion does as much damage as if he were hired by the trusts 
themselves, for he is playing the game of every big crooked cor- 
poration in the country. 

The only effective way in which to regulate the trusts is 
through the exercise of the collective power of our people as a 
whole through the governmental agencies established by the Con- 


stitution for this very purpose. 
Grave injustice is done by the Congress when it fails to give 


the National Government complete power in this matter; and 
still graver injustice by the Federal courts when they endeavor 
in any way to pare down the right of the people collectively to 
act in this matter as they deem wise; such conduct does itself 
tend to cause the creation of a twilight zone in which neither the 
Nation nor the States have power. 

Fortunately, the Federal courts have more and more of recent 
years tended to adopt the true doctrine, which is that all tnese 
matters are to be settled by the people themselves, and that the 
conscience of the people, and not the preferences of any servants 
of the people, is to be the standard in deciding what action shall 
be taken by the people. As Lincoln phrased it: “ The question 
of national power and State rights as a principle is no other 
than the principle of generality and locality. 
Government; while whatever concerns only the State should be 
ieft exclusively to the State.” 

COMMERCE COURT A FAILURE. 

It is utterly hopeless to attempt to control the trusts merely 
by the antitrust law or by any law the same in principle, no 
matter what the modifications may be in detail. In the first 
piace, these great corporations can not possibly be controlled 
ierely by a succession of lawsuits. The administrative branch 
of the Government must exercise such control. 

: rhe preposterous failure of the Commerce Court has shown 
that only damage comes from the effort to substitute judicial 
for administrative control of great corporations. 

In the next place, a loosely drawn law which promises to do 
everything would reduce business to complete ruin if it were not 
80 drawn as to accomplish almost nothing. 

\s construed by the Democratic platform, the antitrust law 
Would, if it could be enforced, abolish all business of any size 
oe oa The promise thus to apply and construe the 
ied vou d undoubtedly be broken, but the mere fitful effort 

“tS to apply it would do no good whatever, would accomplish 


ao Spread harm, and would bring all trust legislation into 
ntempt. 
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| Tobacco Trusts— 


| employees, its rivals, and the general public. 


Whatever con- | ;; S ay os : naan! 
rns . | tion the power of the United States as 
cerns the whole should be confided to the whole—to the General | I 
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Contrast what has actually been accomplished under the in- 
terstate-commerce law with what has actually been accom- 
plished under the antitrust law. 

The first has, on the whole, worked in a highly efficient man- 
ner and achieved real and greater results, and it promises to 
achieve even greater results, although I firmly believe that 
if the power of the commissioners grows greater it will be neces- 
sary to make them and their superior, the President, even more 
completely responsible to the people for their acts. e 

The second has occasionally done good, has usually accom- 
plished nothing, has generally left the worst conditions wholly 
unchanged, and has been responsible for a considerable amount 
of downright and positive evil. 


MUST 

What is needed is the application to all industrial concerns and 
all cooperating interests engaged in interstate commerce in 
which there is either monopoly or control of the market of the 
principles on which we have gone in regulating transportation 
concerns engaged in such commerce. The antitrust law should 
be kept on the statute books and strengthened so as to make it 
genuinely and thoroughly effective against every big concern 
tending to monopoly or guilty of antisocial practices. 

At the same time a national industrial commission should be 
created which should have complete power to regulate and con- 
trol all the great industrial concerns engaged in interstate busi- 
ness, which practically means all of them in this country. 

This commission should exercise over these industrial 
cerns like powers to those exercised over the railways by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and over the national bank 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, and additional powers if 


BE APPLICABLE TO ALL CONCERNED, 


con- 


found necessary. 


The establishment of such a commission would enable us to 


| punish the individual rather than merely the corporation, just 


as we now do with banks, where the aim of the Government is 
not to close the bank, but to bring to justice personally any 
bank official who has gone wrong. This commission should deal 
with all the abuses of the trusts—all the abuses, such as those de- 
veloped by the Government suit against the Standard Oil and 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission now 
deals with rebates. It should have complete power to make the 
capitalization absolutely honest and put a to all 
watering. 

Such supervision over the issuance of corporate securities 
would put a stop to exploitation of the people by dishonest capi- 
talists desiring to declare dividends on watered securities and 
would open this kind of industrial property to ownership by 
the people at large. It should have free access to the books of 
each corporation and power to find out exactly how it treats its 
It should have 
yublicity of all the acts of any 


stop stock 


power to compel the unsparing 
corporation which goes wrong. 
REGULATION SHOULD NOT BE BY LAWSUIT. 

The regulation should be primarily under the administrative 
branch of the Government, and not by lawsuit. It should pro- 
hibit and effectually punish monopoly achieved through wrong, 
ahd also actual wrongs done by industrial corporations which 
are not monopolies, such as the artificial 
artificial restriction of productivity, the elimination of competi- 
tion by unfair or predatory practices, and the like, leaving indus- 
trial organizations free within the limits of fair and h 
dealing to promote through the inherent efficiency of organiza- 


raising of prices, the 


mest 


competitive nation 


among nations. and the greater abundance at home will come 
to our people from that power wisely exercised. 
Any corporation voluntarily coming under the commission 


should not be prosecuted under the antitrust law as long as it 
obeys in good faith the orders of the commission. 

The commission would be able to interpret in 
honest man asking the interpretation, what he may do and what 
he may not do in carrying on a legitimate business. Any corpo- 

| ration not coming under the commission should be exposed to 


advance, to any 


prosecution under the antitrust law, and any corporation violat- 
ing the orders of the commission should also at once become 
exposed to such prosecution; and when such a prosecution is 
successful, it should be the duty of the commission to see that 
the decree of the court is put into effect completely and in good 
faith, so that the combination is absolutely broken up and it 
is not allowed to come together again, nor the constituent parts 

! nditions laid 


down by the commission. 

This last provision would prevent the repetition o* such gross 
scandals as those attendant upon the present administration's 
prosecution of the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trusts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in condemning these 


| 
= permitted to do business save under the « 
two trusts to dissolution used language of unsparing severity 
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concerning their actions. 
uch a manner 


of the 


sut the decree was carried out in 
as to turn into a farce this bitter condemnation 
iuls by the highest court in the country. 


criuili 


NOT ONE PARITCLE OF BENEFIT GAINED. 

Not one particle of benefit to the community at large was 
gained; ou the contrary, the prices went up to consumers, inde- 
pendent competitors were placed in greater jeopardy than ever 
before, and the possessions of the wrongdoers greatly appre- 
ciated in value. 

There never was a more flagrant travesty of justice, never 
an instance in which wealthy wrongdoers benefited more con- 
spicuously by a law which was supposed to be aimed at them, 
and which undoubtedly would have brought about severe pun- 
ishment of less wealthy wrongdoers. 

The progressive proposal is definite. It is practicable. 
promise nothing that we can not carry out. 
which will jeopardize honest business. 

We promise adequate control of all big business and the stern 
suppression of the evils connected with big business, and this 
promise we can absolutely keep. Our proposal is to help honest 
business activity, however extensive, and to see that it is re- 
warded with fair returns, so that there may be no oppression 
either of business men or of the common people. We propose 
to make it worth while for our business men to develop the 
most efticient business agencies for use in international trade, 
for it is to the interest of our whole people that we should do 
well in international business. But we propose to make those 
business agencies do complete justice to our own people. 

Every dishonest business man will unquestionably prefer 
either the pregram of the Republican convention or the pro- 
gram of the Democratic convention to our proposal, because 
neither of these programs means or can mean what it purports 
to mean. 

But every honest business man, big or little, should support 
the Progressive program, and it is the one and only program 
which offers real hope to all our people, for it is the one pro- 
gram under which the Government can be used with real effi- 
ciency to see justice done by the big corporation alike to the 
wage earners it employs, to the small rivals with whom it com- 
petes, to the investors who purchase its securities, and to the 
constmers who purchase its products, or to the general public 
which it ought to serve, as well as to the business man himself. 


We 
We promise nothing 


HONESTY AND FAIRNESS ASKED IN BUSINESS. 

We favor cooperation in business and ask only that it be 
carried on in a spirit of honesty and fairness. We are against 
crooked business, big or little. We are in favor of honest busi- 
ness, big or little. We propose to penalize conduct and not size. 

But all very big business, even though honestly conducted, is 


fraught with such potentiality of menace that there should be | 


thoroughgoing governmental control over it, so that its efficiency 


in promoting prosperity at home and increasing the power of | 


the Nation in international commerce may be maintained and 


at the same time fair play insured to the wageworkers, the | 


small business competitors, the investors, and the general public. 
Wherever it is practicable we propose to preserve competition, 


but where under modern conditions competition has been elimi- | 


nated and can not be successfully restored, then the Government 
must step in and itself supply the needed control on behalf of 
the people as a whole. 

It is imperative to the welfare of our people that we enlarge 
and extend our foreign commerce. We are preeminently fitted 
to do this, because as a people we have developed high skill in 
the art of manufacturing. Our business men are strong execu- 
tives, strong organizers. In every way possible our Federai 
Government should cooperate in this important matter. 

Anyone who has had opportunity to study and observe first- 
hand Germany’s course in this respect must realize that their 
policy of cooperation between government and business has in 
comparatively few years made them a leading competitor for 
the commerce of the world. It should be remembered that they 
are doing this on a national scale and with large units of busi- 
ness, while the Democrats would have us believe that we should 
do it with small units of business, which would be controlled 
not by the National Government but by 49 conflicting State 
sovereignties. 

POLICY OUT OF KEEPING WITH PROGRESS. 

Such a policy is utterly out of keeping with the progress of 
the times and gives our great commercial rivals in Europe— 
hungry for international markets—golden opportunities of which 
they are rapidly taking advantage. 

I very much wish that legitimate business would no longer 
permit itself to be frightened by the outcries of illegitimate 
business into believing that they have any community of in- 
terest. 
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Legitimate business ought to understand that its interests ro 
jeopardized when they are confounded with those of ilegiti- 
mate business; and the latter, whenever threatened with just 
control, always tries to persuade the former that it also js 
endangered. Asa matter of fact, if legitimate business can oy|y 
be persuaded to look cool-headedly into our proposition, it { 
bound to support us. 

There are a number of lesser, but still important, ways of 
improving our business situation. It is not necessary to enumer- 
ate all of them; but I desire to allude to two, which can pe 
adopted forthwith. Our patent laws should be remodeled: 
patents can secure ample royalties to inventors without our | er. 
mitting them to be tools of monopoly or shut out from general] yse: 
and a parcel post, on the zone principle, should be established. c 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF AS A PRINCIPLE, 

I believe in a protective tariff, but I believe in it as a principle, 
approached from the standpoint of the interests of the whole 
people, and not as a bundle of preferences to be given to favored 
individuals. In my opinion, the American people favor the 


is 


| principle of a protective tariff, but they desire such a tariff to 


be established primarily in the interests of the wageworker 
and the consumer. The chief opposition to our tariff at the 
present moment comes from the general conviction that certain 
interests have been improperly favored by overprotection. [I 


| agree with this view. 


The commercial and industrial experience of this country has 
demonstrated the wisdom of the protective policy, but it has 
also demonstrated that in the application of that policy certain 
clearly recognized abuses have developed. 

It is not merely the tariff that should be revised, but 
method of tariff making and of tariff administration. 

Wherever nowadays an industry is to be protected it shoul 


| be on the theory that such protection will serve to keep up ihe 


wages and the standard of living of the wage worker in that 
industry with full regard for the interest of the consumer. 

To accomplish this the tariff to be levied should, as nearly as 
is scientifically possible, approximate the differential between 
the cost of production at home and abroad. This differential 
is chiefly, if not wholly, in labor cost. No duty should be per- 
mitted to stand as regards any industry unless the workers re- 
ceive their full share of the benefits of that duty. 

In other words, there is no warrant for protection unless a 


| legitimate share of the benefits gets into the pay envelope of the 


wageworker. 

The practice of undertaking a general revision of a!! 
schedules at one time and of securing information as to « 
tions in the different industries and as to rates of duty des 
chiefly from those engaged in the industries, who them 
benefit directly from the rates they propose, has been demon- 
strated to be not only iniquitous but futile. It has afforded 
opportunity for practically all of the abuses which have crept 
into our tariff making and our tariff administration. 

LOGROLLING TARIFF DAYS MUST END. 


The day of the logroiling tariff must end. The progr 


| thought of the country has recognized this fact for several 


years, and the time has come when all genuine progres 
should insist upon a thorough and radical change in the nv 
of tariff making. 

The first step should be the creation of a permanent co! 
sion of nonpartisan experts whose business shall be to 
scientifically all phases of tariff making and of tariff ell 
This commission should be large enough to cover all the d 
ferent and widely varying branches of American industr; 
should have ample powers to enable it to secure exact and 
liable information. It should have authority to examine closely 
all correlated subjects, such as the effect of any given duty on 
the consumers of the article on which the duty is levied; t iat |, 
it should directly consider the question as to what any culy 
costs the people in the price of living. 

It should examine into the wages and conditions of labor 
life of the workmen in any industry, so as to insure our r 
ing protection to any industry unless the showing as regar: 
share labor receives therefrom is satisfactory. This commissio! 
would be wholly different from the present unsatisfactory ‘Tar! 
Board, which was created under a provision of law which ! ed 
to give it the powers indispensable if it was to do the work 1 
should do. ; 

It will be well for us to study the experience of Germany 
considering this question. The German tariff commission bas 
proved conclusively the efficiency and wisdom of this metho © 
handling tariff questions. 

NONPARTISAN BOARD TO SOLVE PROBLEMS. 

The reports of a permanent, expert, and nonpartisan 
commission would at once strike a most powerful blow as 
the chief iniquity of the old log-rolling method of tariff mas 


































































» of the principal difficulties with the old method has been 
it was impossible for the public generally, and especially 
se Members of Congress not directly connected with the 
ttees handling a tariff bill, to secure anything like ade- 
and impartial information on the particular 
consideration. The reports of such a tariff commission 
| at once correct this evil and furnish to the general public 
mplete, and disinterested information on every subject 
i in a tariff bill. 
, such reports it would no longer be possible to construct 
f bill in secret or to jam it through either House of Con- 
vithout the fullest and most illuminating discussion. 


further means of disrupting the old crooked, logrolling 
| of tariff making, ail future revisions of the tariff should 
» schedule by schedule as changing conditions may re- 
‘Thus a great obstacle will be thrown in the way of the 


votes which has marked so scandalously the enactment | 


tariff bill of recent years. 
i tariff commission should render reports at the call of 
; or of either branch of Congress and to the President. 
Under the Constitution Congress is the tariff-making power. It 
iot be the purpose in creating a tariff commission to 
vthing away from this power of Congress, but rather to 
wise means of giving to Congress the widest and most 
‘ assistance possible, and of furnishing it and the public 
e fullest disinterested information. 
by this means can the tariff be taken out of politics. 
eation of such a permanent tariff commission, and the 
of the policy of schedule by schedule revision will do 
iccomplish this highly desired object than any other 
devised. 


vet 


WOULD PLUNGE COUNTRY INTO WIDE DEPRESSION. 


The Democratic platform declares for a tariff for revenue 
isserting that a protective tariff is unconstitutional. To 
a protective tariff is unconstitutional, as the Democratic 
‘orm insists, is only excusable on a theory of the Constitu- 
which would make it unconstitutional to legislate in any 
r way for the betterment of social and industrial condi- 
The abolition of the protective tariff or the substitution 
of a tariff for revenue only, as proposed by the Democratic 
rm, would plunge this country into the most widespread 
rial depression we have yet seen, and this depression 
iid continue for an indefinite period. 
is no hope from the standpoint of our people from 
uch as the Democrats propose. 
ne and only chance to. secure stable and favorable busi- 
nditions in this country, while at the same time guaran- 
ng fair play to farmer, consumer, business man, and wage- 


upe 


worker, lies in the creation of such a commission as I herein 
Only by such a commission and only by such activities of the 


ssion will it be possible for us to get a reasonably quick 
1 of the tariff, schedule by schedule—a revision which 


} 


wor and to the general consumer. 


HIGH-LIVING COST GIVEN ATTENTION. 


T 


‘can be no more important question than the high cost 
necessities. The main purpose of the 


rthright, 


to the fountains of measureless prosperity which their 
offers them. We in this country are blessed with great 
resources, and our men and women have a high standard 
igence and of industrial capacity. Surely, such being 
we can not permanently support conditions under 
“ich family finds it increasingly difficult to secure the 
‘tries of life and a fair share of its comforts through the 
; of its members. 
st of living in this country has risen during the last few 
ut of all proportion to the increase in the rate of most 
and wages; the same situation confronts alike the 
of wageworkers, smal! business men, small profes- 
en, the clerks, the doctors, clergymen. 
grave though the problem is, there is one way to make 
and that is to deal with it insincerely, to advance 
' remedies, to promise the impossible. Our opponents, Re- 
‘cans and Democrats alike, propose to deal with it in this 
“. _ The Republicans in their platform promise an inquiry 
a e facts. Most certainly there should be such inquiry. 
tte : | the way the present administration has failed to keep 
.. Promises in the past, and the rank dishonesty of action on 
“ue | of the Penrose-Barnes-Guggenheim national convention 


\ 


Way, 
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| makes their every promise worthless. 


The | 
) of the tariff “ joker” would be rendered infinitely difficult. 


hall be downward and not upward—and at the same time secure | 
i square deal not merely to the manufacturer, but to the wage- | 


Progressive | 
eient is to place the American people in possession of their 
to secure for all the American people unobstructed | 


177 
The Democratic platform 
affects to find the entire cause of the high cost of living in the 
tariff, and promises to remedy it by free trade, especially free 


| trade in the necessaries of life. 
subjects | 


In the first place, this attitude the 
the problem is world-wide; that everywhere 
France, as in Germany and Japan—it appears with greater or 
less severity; that in England, for instance, it has become a 
very severe problem, although neither the tariff nor, save to a 
sinall degree, the trusts can there have any possible effect upon 
the situation. 

In the second place, the Democr: 


ignores 


patent fact that 
in England and 


Ss 


itic 


platform, 


it it S Sin re 
must mean that all duties will be taken off the products of the 
farmer; yet most certainly we can not afford to have the 
| farmer struck down. 
| WELFARE OF TILLER IS ALL IMPORTANT 
The welfare of the tiller of the soil is as important as the 


welfare of the wageworker himself, and we mus 
guard both. The farmer, the producer of the necessities 
life, can himself live only if he raises these necessities for 
profit. 

“On the other hand, the consumer who must have that farmer's 


sedulously 


ol 


product in order to live, must be allowed to purchase it at the 
| lowest cost that can give the farmer his profit, and everything 
| possible must be done to eliminate any middleman whose fune 
tion does not tend to increase the cheapness of distribution of 
the product; and, moreover, everything must be done to stop 
all speculating, all gambling with the bread basket, which has 


even the slightest deleterious effect upon the producer and con 
sumer. 
There 


must be legislation which will bring about a closer 
| business relationship between the farmer and the consumer 
Recently experts in the Agricultural Department have fig 


ured that nearly 50 per cent of the priee for agricultural prod- 
ucts paid by the consumer goes into the pockets not of the 
farmer, but of various middlemen; and it is probable that over 
half of what is thus paid to middlemen needless, can be 
saved by wise business methods—introduced through both law 
and custom—and can therefore be returned to the farmer and 
the consumer. 

Through the proposed interstate industrial commission we 
ean effectively do away with any arbitrary control by combi- 
nations of the necessities of life. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ments of the Nation and of the several States must combine in 
doing everything they can to make the farmer’s business profit 
able, so that he shall get more out of the soil, and enjoy better 
business facilities for marketing what he thus gets. In this 
manner his return will be increased, while the price to the con- 
sumer is diminished. 


URGES ELIMINATION OF 


is ‘ 


MIDDLEMAN 

The elimination of the middleman by agricultural exchanges 
and by the use of improved business methods generally, the de 
velopment of good roads, the reclamation of arid lands and 
swamp lands, the improvement in the productivity of farms, the 


encouragement of all agencies which tend to bring people back 
to the soil and to make country life more interesting as well as 
| more profitable—all these movements will help not only the 
farmer but the man who consumes the farmer’s products. 
There is urgent need of nonpartisan expert examination into 


any tariff schedule which seems to increase the cost of living, 
and, unless the increase thus caused is more than countervailed 
by the benefit to the class of the community which actual] 





| ceives the protection, it must of course mean that that particu- 

lar duty must be reduced. 

| The system of levying a tariff for the protection and en- 

| couragement of American industry so as to secure higher wags 

| and better conditions of life for American laborers must never 
| be perverted so as to operate for the impoverishment of those 


whom it was intended to benefit. 

But in any event, the effect of the tariff on the cost of living 
is slight; any householder can satisfy himself of this fact by 
considering the increnxse in price of articles, like milk and eggs, 
where the influence of both the tariff and the trusts is negligible. 
No conditions have beeu shown which warrant us in belie 
that the abolition of the protective tariff as a whole would bi 
| any substantial benefit to the consumer, while it would certain! 
| eause unheard-of iminediate disaster to all wageworkers, 
business men, and all farmers, and in all probability would per- 
manently lower the standard of living here. 

In order to show the utter futility of the belief that the aboli- 
tion of the tariff and the establishment of free trade would 
remedy the condition complained of, all that necessary is te 
look at the course of industrial events in England and in Ger 
many during the last 30 years, the former under free trade, the 
latter under a protective system. 


ing 


is 
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During these 30 years it is a matter of common knowledge 
that Germany has forged ahead relatively to England, and this 
as regards the employers, but as regards the wage 
exnruers—in short, as regards all members of the industrial 


classes 


hot only 


Doubtless many causes have combined to produce this result; 
it is not to be ascribed to the tariff alone, but, on the other hand, 
it is evident that it could not have come about if a protective 
tariff were even a chief cause among many other causes of the 
high cost of living. 

AGREES THAT TRUSTS ARE RESPONSIBLI 


It is also asserted that the trusts are responsihle for the high 
cost of living. I have no question that, as regards certain trusts, 
this is true. I also have no question that it will continue to be 
true just as long as the country confines itself to acting as the 

saltimore platform demands that we act. 

This demand is, in effect, for the States and National Gov- 
ernment to make the futile attempt to exercise 49 sovereign and 
conflicting authorities in the effort jointly to suppress the trusts, 
while at the same time the National Government refuses to exer- 
cise proper control over them. There will be no diminution ip 
the cost of trust-made articles so long as our Government at- 
tempts the impossible task of restoring the flintlock conditions of 
business 60 years ago by trusting only to a succession of law- 
suits under the antitrust law—a method which it has been defi- 
nitely shown usually results to the benefit of any big business 
concern which really ought to be dissolved, but which cause dis- 
turbance and distress to multitudes of smaller concerns. 

Trusts which increase production—nnless they do it waste- 
fully, as in certain forms of mining and lumbering—can not 
permanently increase the cost of living. It is the trusts which 
limit production or which, without limiting production, take 
advantage of the lack of governmental control and eliminate 
competition by combining to control the market that cause an 
increase in the cost of living. 

There should be established at once, as I have elsewhere said, 
under the National Government an interstate industrial com- 
mission, which should exercise full supervision over the big 
industrial concerns doing an interstate business into which an 
element of monopoly enters. 

Where these concerns deal with the necessaries of life the 
commission should not shrink, if the necessity is proved, of 
going to the extent of exercising regulatory control over the 
conditions that create or determine monopoly prices. 


POSSIBLE TO REMOVE DISTURBING ELEMENT. 
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dom of those men who 16 years ago insisted that the remedy for 
everything was to be found in the mere additional outpnt of 
coin, silver, and gold alike. 

There is no more curious delusion than that the Democratic 
platform is a progressive platform. 

The Democratic platform, representing the best thought of {ho 
acknowledged Democratic leaders at Baltimore, is purely } 
gressive and reactionary. There is no progress in it. It rere 
sents an effort to go back; to put this Nation of 100,000 (00 
existing under modern conditions, back to where it was 
Nation of 25,000,000 in the days of the stagecoach and 
boat. Such an attitude is toryism, not progressivism. 

In addition, then, to the remedies that we can begin fort) 
with, there should be a fearless, intelligent, and searchin: 


as 4 


quiry into the whole subject, made by an absolutely nonpartisay 
body of experts, with no prejudices to warp their minds, )o 0) 
ject to serve, who shall recommend any necessary remedy, leo. 
less of what interest may be helped or hurt thereby, and caring 


only for the interests of the people as a whole. 
NEED LEGISLATION TO IMPROVE CURRENCY. 


We believe that there exists an imperative need for prompt 
legislation for the improvement of our national currency sys 
tem. The experience of repeated financial crises in the last 40 
years has proved that the present method of issuing, through 
private agencies, notes secured by Government bonds is both 
harmful and unscientific. 

This method was adopted as a means of financing the Gover 
ment during the Civil War through furnishing a domestic market 
for Government bonds. It was largely successful in fulfilling 
that purpose; but that need is long past, and the system has out- 
lived this feature of its usefulness. The issue of curreicy is 
fundamentally a governmental function. 

The system to be adopted should have as its basic principles 


i} 


| soundness and elasticity. The currency should flow forth read- 


ily at the demand of commercial activity and retire as premptly 
when the demand diminishes. It should be automatically sufti- 
cient for all of the legitimate needs of business in any section 
of the country. 

Only by such means can the country be freed from the dan 
ger of recurring panics. The-control should be lodged with the 
Government and should be safeguarded against manipulation 


| by Wall Street or the large interests. 


By such action we shall certainly be able to remove the ele- | 


ment of contributory causation on the part of the trusts and 
the tariff toward the high cost of living. There will remain 
many other elements. Wrong taxation, including failure to tax 
swollen inheritances and unused land and other natural re- 
sources held for speculative purposes, is one of these elements. 

The modern tendency to leave the country for the town is 
another element, and exhaustion of the soil and poor methods 
of raising and marketing the products of the soil make up 
another element, as I have already shown. 

Another element is that of waste and extravagance, individual 
and national. No laws which the wit of man can devise will 
avail to make the community prosperous if the average individ- 
ual lives in such fashion that his expenditure always exceeds his 
income. 

National extravagance—that is, the expenditure of money 
which is not warranted—we can ourselves control, and to some 
degree we can help in doing away with the extravagance caused 
by international rivalries. 

These are all definite methods by which something can be ac- 
complished in the direction of decreasing the cost of living. All 
taken together will not fully meet the situation. There are in it 
elements which as yet we do not understand. We can be certain 
that the remedy proposed by the Democratic Party is a quack 
remedy. It is just as emphatically a quack remedy as was the 
quack remedy, the panacea, the universal cure-all which they 
proposed 16 years ago. It is instructive to compare what they 
now say with what they said in 1896, 


WHAT WAS BEING TOLD 16 YEARS AGO, 


Only 16 years ago they were telling us that the decrease in 
prices was fatal to our people, that the fall in the production 
of gold, and, as a consequence, the fall in the prices of commodi- 
ties, was responsible for our ills. Now they ascribe these ills to 
diametrically opposite causes, such as the rise in the price of 
commodities. 

It may well be that the immense output of gold during the 
Yast few years is partly responsible for certain phases of the 
present trouble—which is an instructive commentary on the wis- 





| 
| 





It should be made impossible to use the machinery or per- 
quisites of the currency system for any speculative purposes. 
The country must be safeguarded against overexpansion or un 
just contraction of either credit or circulating medium. 

CONSERVATION. 

There can be no greater issue than that of conservation in this 
country. Just as we must eonserve our men, women, and chil- 
dren, so we must conserve the resources of the land on which 
they live. We must conserve the soil so that our children shal! 
have a land that is more and not less fertile than that cur 
fathers dwelt in. 

We must conserve the forests, not by disuse, but by use, mak- 
ing them more valuable at the same time that we use them 
We must conserve the mines. Moreover, we must insure so far 
as possible the use of certain types of great natural resources 
for the benefit of the people as a whole. The public should ! 
alienate its fee in the water power which will be of inca 
culable consequence as a source of power in the immediate 
future. 

The Nation and the States within their several spheres should 
by immediate legislation keep the fee of the water power, leas 
ing its use only for a reasonable length of time on terms ‘hal 
will secure the interests of the public. 


Just as the Nation has gone into the work of irrigation in 
the West, so it should go into the work of helping reclaim Ui 


swamp lands of the South. We should undertake the compict' 
development and control of the Mississippi as a nations! work, 
just as we have undertaken the work of building the Panama 
Canal. We can the use the plant, and we can use the | man 
experience, left free by the completion of the Panama Cate! 
in so developing the Mississippi as to make it a mighty hishroad 
of commerce and a source of fructification and not of deal 
to the rich and fertile lands lying along its lower length. . 
In the West, the forests, the grazing lands, the reserves | 
every kind should be so handled as to be in the interests «! © 


actual settler, the actual homemaker. He should be encouris ; 
to use them at once, but in such a way as to preserve (hc ©" 
exhaust them. We do not intend that our natural resource 


shall be exploited by the few against the interests of th: 
nor do we intend to turn them over to any man W! 
wastefully use them by destruction and leave to thos 
come after us a heritage damaged by just so much. 
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rhe 
farmer 


man in whose interests we are working is the small 
and settler, the man who works with his own hands, 
; working not only for himself, but for his children, and 

) wishes to leave to them the fruits of his labor. 

His permanent welfare is the prime factor for consideration 
developing the policy of conservation, for our aim is to pre- 
Se our natural resources for the public as a whole, for the 
average man and the average woman who make up the body of 
the American people. 

Alaska should be developed as once, but in the interest of the 

t settler. In Alaska the Government has an opportunity 
starting in what is almost a fresh field to work out various 

ims by actual experience. 
rhe Gevernment should at once construct, own, and operate 
the lways in Alaska. 

The Government should keep the fee of all the coal fields and 
them to be operated by lessees, with the condition in the 
lease that nonuse shall operate as a forfeit. Telegraph lines 
hould be operated as the railways are. Moreover, it would be 
wel \laska to try a system of land taxation which will, so 
far as possible, remove all the burdens from those who actually 
ise the land, whether for building or for agricultural purposes, 
and will operate against any man who holds the land for specu- 
lation or derives an income from it based, not on his own exer- 
tions, but on the inerease in value due to activities not his own. 
There is very real need that this Nation shall seriously prepare 
itself for the task of remedying social injustice and meeting 
problems by well-considered governmental effort; and 
the best preparation for such wise action is to test by actual 
experiment under favorable conditions the devices which we 
reason to believe will work well, but which it is difficult 
to apply in old settled communities without preliminary experi- 
ment. 

In international affairs this country should behave toward 
other nations exactly as an honorable private citizen behaves 
toward other private citizens. We should do no wrong to any 
nation, weak or strong, and we should submit to no wrong. 
Above all, we should never in any treaty make any promise 
ch we do not intend in good faith to fulfill. I believe it 
essential that our small Army shouki be kept at a high pitch 
of perfection, and in no way can it be so damaged as by per- 
mitting it to become the plaything of men in Congress who wish 
to gratify either spite or favoritism, or to secure to localities 
advantages to which those localities are not entitled. 


BELIEVES IN NAVY. 


The Navy should be steadily built up, and the process of 
upbuilding must not be stopped until—and not before—it proves 
possible to secure by international agreement a general reduc- 
tion of armaments. The Panama Canal must be fortified. It 
would have been criminal to build it if we were not prepared 
0 fortify it and to keep our Navy at such a pitch of strength 
s to render it unsafe for any foreign power to attack us and 
get control of it. 

We have a perfeet right to permit our coastwise traffic (with 
Which there can be no competition by the merchant marine of 
any foreign nation—so that there is no discrimination against 
‘ny foreign marine) to pass through that canal on any terms 
we choose, and I personally think that no toll should be charged 
02 such traffie. 

Moreover, in time of war, where all treaties between warring 
nations Save those connected with the management of the war 
at once lapse, the canal would, of course, be open to the use of 
cur warships and closed to warships of the nation with which 
we were engaged in hostilities. 

But at all times the canal should be opened on equal terms to 
the ships of all nations, including our own, engaged in inter- 
tational commerce. That was the understanding of the treaty 
When it was adopted, and the United States must always, as a 
matter of honorable obligation and with scrupuloys nicety, live 
oe a which she has entered into with any 
rhe question that has arisen over the right of this Nation to 
irge tolls on the canal vividly illustrates the folly and iniquity 
: making treaties which can not and ought not to be kept. As 
oe there is no lesson we more need to learn than the lesson 
mee 7 . outburst of emotionalism to make a treaty that ought 
ey . and could not be kept, and the further lesson that 
cae ee make a treaty we must soberly live up to it as 
eee aie conditions do not warrant the serious step of 
eae we had been so unwise as to adopt the general arbitration 

“tles a few months ago we would now be bound to arbitrate 


eae tuestion of our right to free our own coastwise traffic from 
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tolls, and at any future time we might have found our- 


selves obliged to arbitrate the question whether, in the event of 
war, we could keep the canal open to our own war vessels and 
closed to those of our foes. 

There could be no better illustration of the extreme unwisdom 
of entering into international agreements without paying heed 
to the question of keeping them. 

On the other hand, we deliberately and with our eyes open, 
and after ample consideration and discussion, agreed to treat 
ali merchant ships on the same basis; it was partly because of 
this agreement that there was no question raised by foreign 
nations as to our digging and fortifying the canal: and having 
given our word we must keep it. When the American people 
make a promise that promise must and will be kept. 

STATES HIS POSITION CLEARLY. 


Now, friends, this is my confession of faith.. I have made it 
rather long because I wish you to know just what my deepest 
convictions are on the great questions of to-day, so that if you 
choose to make me your standard bearer in the fight you sha! 
make your choice understanding exactly how I feel; and if, 
after hearing me, you think you ought to choose some one else, 
I shall loyally abide by your choice. The convictions to which 
I have come have not been arrived at as the result of study in 
the closet or the library, but from the knowledge I have gained 
through hard experience during the many years in which, under 
many and varied conditions, I have striven and toiled with me 

I believe in a larger use of the governmental power to help 
remedy industrial wrongs, because it has been borne in on me 
by actual experience that without the exercise of such power 
many of the wrongs will go unremedied. 

I believe in a larger opportunity for the people themselves di- 
rectly to participate in government and to control their govern- 
mental agents, because long experience has taught me that with 
out such control many of their agents will represent them 
badly. 

By actual experience in office I have found that, as a rule, I 
could secure the triumph of the causes in which I most be- 
lieved, not from the politicians and the men who claim an ex 


ceptional right to speak in business and government, but by 
going over their heads and appealing directly to the people 


themselves. 
POWER OBTAINED FROM THE PEOPLE. 


I am not under the slightest delusion as to any power that 
during my political career I have at any time possessed. What- 
ever of power I at any time had I obtained from the people. | 
could exercise it only so long as and to the extent that the 
people not merely believed in me, but heartily backed me up 

Whatever I did as President I was able to do only because I 
had the backing of the people. 

When on any point I did not have that backing, when on any 
point I differed from the people, it mattered not whether I was 
right or whether I was wrong, my power vanished. I tried my 
best to lead the people, to advise them, to tell them what I! 
thought was right; if necessary, I never hesitated to tell them 
what I thought they ought to hear, even though I thought it 
would be unpleasant for them to hear it; but I recognized that 
mv task was to try to lead them and not to drive them, to take 
them into my confidence, to try to show them that I was right, 
and then loyally and in good faith to accept their decision. 

I will do anything for the people except what my conscience 
tells me is wrong, and that I can do for no man and no set of 
men; I hold that a man can not serve the people well unless 
he serves his conscience; but I hold also that where his con- 
science bids him refuse to do what the people desire, he should 
not try to continue in office against their will. 

Our Government system should be so shaped that the public 
servant, when he can not conscientiously carry out the wishés 
of the people, shall, at their desire, leave his office and not 
misrepresent them in office; and I hold that the public servant 
can by so doing, better than in any other way, serve both them 
and his conscience. 


SAYS THE FIGHT WORTH MAKING. 


Surely there never was a fight better worth making than the 
one in which we are engaged. It little matters what befalls 
any one of us who for the time being stand in the forefront of 
the battle. I hope we shall win, and I believe that if we can 
wake the people to what the fight really means we shall win. 
But, win or lose, we shall not falter. Whatever fate may at 
the moment overtake any of us, the movement itself will not 
stop. Our cause is based on the eternal principles of righteous- 
ness; and even though we who now lead may for the time fail, 
in the end the cause itself shall triumph. 

Six weeks ago, here in Chicago, I spoke to the honest repre- 
sentatives of a convention which was not dominated by honest 
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men: a convention wherein sat, alas! a majority of men who, 
with sneering indifference to every principle of right, so acted 
as to bring to a shameful end a party which had been founded 
over half a century ago by men in whose souls burned the fire 
of lofty endeavor. 

Now, to you men, who, in your turn, have come together to 
spend and be spent in the endless crusade against wrong, to 
you who face the future resolute and confident, to you who 
strive in a spirit of brotherhood for the betterment of our 
Nation, to you who gird yourselves for this great new fight in 
the never-ending warfare for the good of humankind, I say in 
closing what in that speech I said in closing: “ We stand at 
Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord.” 


Address by Charles Nagel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
OLIN YOUNG, 


MICHIGAN, 





RO Ms: Ss 


OF 
In THE House or Repres ENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 9, 1912. 


Mr. YOUNG of Michigan said: 

Mr. SpeakeR: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the address by Charles Nagel 
at Houghton, Mich., August 8, 1911. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES NAGEL AT HOUGHTON, MICH., AUGUST 8, 1911. 

The cordiality of your reception and the introductory words 
of your chairman demonstrate how completely you have ac- 
cepted the explanation of the President’s inability to be here. 
I share the unavoidable disappointment with you, because I 
know how deeply the President would have appreciated the re- 
ception which you had prepared for him. When, however, it 
is said that I am here as the representative of the President, 
you must permit me to make a correction. No one has the right 
to assume to represent the President. I must more especially 
insist that the President is in no sense responsible for anything 
that may be said by me from this platform. With that frankness 
which is so characteristic of the Chief Executive of our country, 
he permits us to appear before the public and to speak our own 
minds. We may indulge the hope that if we make a mistake 
the mistake is ours, and that if by chance we succeed the credit 
may go to our chief. 

1 am glad to be with you here in Michigan for many reasons. 
I love the North, with its strength, courage, and enterprise. I 
am particularly glad to be with you now, because this section 
of the country was not afraid to reach out the hand of good 
luck and mutual success to a foreign country across the border 
on the north. As I see it, you recognized the true meaning of 
reciprocity. Treaties of peace, and, indeed, every treaty look- 
ing to cordial relations with other countries, are based upon a 
new attitude in international affairs. There was a time when 
we were jealous of the snuecess of our neighbors, when we were 
afraid of their strength, and when we read our prosperity in 
their failure. Even in our own country we have wasted strength 
in harboring jealousies of that kind among the several States 
and cities. The time has come when here at home we recognize 
that the success of a single State reflects advantageously upon 


every other State, and that the failure of any section must be 


paid for by the entire country. Even in international affairs 
this is true. We see our strength in the strength of civilized 
neighbors. Our real danger arises from unrest and disturbance 
away from home. 

I have not been able to resist the suspicion that in the consid- 
eration of reciprocity too much attention has been given to the 
mere discussion of schedules. It is difficult enough to prophesy 
the effect of any new law or system. It is practically impossi- 
ble to calculate the results of new schedules to govern inte:- 
national commerce. These figures alone constitute a mere fac- 
tor, frequently a trifling one in the total result. 
position, advantage of soil and climate, strength, confidence, and 


enterprise of the people must be the controlling factors here as 


everywhere else. 


It is difficult to suppress a suspicion that our protective 


system, much as it has promoted the welfare and the pros- 


perity of our country, has at the same time forced upon us the 
We seem to feel that the schedule brings 


price of timidity. 


success, whereas it was intended to be nothing more than a 


Advantage of 
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guaranty of fair conditions for self-reliant enterprise. \, 
people could have enjoyed the enormous prosperity which wo 
have had, the unlimited resources to which we have been »)})o 
to resort, without paying a certain price by way of timidi;, 
without yielding to a disposition to rely upon conditions and 
advantages which we have not earned. It is not too mucl, +) 
say that there is a note of distress in publie discussioy. 4¢ 
though we were combating conditions forced upon us by outside 
power, and not of our own making. If we really want to know 
what political, industrial, or social oppression means, «nq 
what a truly oppressed people has to contend with, let ys eo, 
back and read the history of actual oppression. Go back 
France in the days before the Revolution. Read of the struggles 
of a man like Targo. Even in those days true opposition to oppres 
sion rested more with men than with forms of government. ‘The 
same was true in Germany in the days of Stein. These ep. 
and others like them in other countries, had to deal with op- 
pressive systems, but for relief they looked to the spirit of 
men rather than a change in government. 

It must be admitted that we have passed the time of the old 
laissez faire doctrine. Every one of us must recognize that the 
days of pure individualism are gone. We are no longer satis. 
fied to say that men are not created equal, and that therefore 
no amount of legislation can make them equal. We confess 
that there is a certain proportion of people who can not keep 
up with the procession, who are bound to fall by the wayside, 
and to whom government must extend its care. But the aban- 
donment of the laissez faire doctrine does not signify that 
everyone and everything must be regulated by law. It does 
not mean that conditions of absolute economic and socia! equal- 
ity can be created and maintained by law. 

I am the last man to say that conditions in this country dur- 
ing the last 20 years have been what they should be. On the 
contrary, I believe now, as 1 believed then, that conditions had 
become intolerable. In my judgment President Roosevelt ren- 
dered a distinguished service to our country when he sounded 
the note of warning, and when, like a man of determination 
and action, he struck without hesitation at the evils from which 
we suffered. Commerce, by the very force of competition, had 
fallen to a condition from which it could not extricate itself 
The rules of competition had sunk so low that no one com- 
petitor, however strong, could alone raise the standard. In 
The rules of competition had sunk so low that no one com- 
mon that it was necessary for the Government to step in and 
establish a new standard. That is the meaning of the ledera! 
antitrust law and of the railroad legislations. They signify 
new rules of the game. Within these rules business must li 
had, and within those rules there must be fair competition. 
Time was, it is true enough, when our desire for success, our 
blind admiration for quantity, induced us to let business run 
the Government. Time is when business runs away from g0\ 
ernment. One condition is as unwholesome as the other; and 
there is need for an intelligent, rational, constructive po 
which will compel business to obey the rules of the game, bul 
which will also permit business to survive and to prosper wit! 
those rules, 

This, in my judgment, is the subjeet to which we should in 
mediately address ourselves. The problem is squarely presented 
to us, and the question is, Why do we noz grapple with it’ ‘Ther 
is an undeniable disinclination to meet this issue and to tak 
the responsibility of a well-defined decision. There is a (i! 
sition to reach out for new and vague issues, calculated to hold 
the attention of the people, to entertain them in a fashio 
thereby to avoid the responsibility of a definite plan of 1 

Instead of knuckling down to work and solving tlie | 
of our own creation, we are disposed to discuss measti! 
remote relief. We are, it seems to me, slow to undertsk« 
it is for us to do now and quick to listen to what may be (eo 
for us hereafter. We hear much, for illustration, of the ‘ 
primary, the initiative, the referendum, and the recall. 
will deny that all these suggestions have virtue in some | 
But when they are advanced as universal principles of 
ment, men have the right to wonder and to warn. If 
be shown that these suggestions would really afford the |)! 
relief, that would be the end of the discussion. © 
suaded that they would result in a more immediate an: 
expression of mature popular will, there would be few 
oppose them. The question is, Will the relief which ! 
promised follow? As to that men entertain different : 
and nothing can be more proper or more necessary ( 
frank, unreserved expression of opinion in order that | 
decision may at least be based upon intelligent argun' 
my part I do not believe that the direct primary will give oo" 
expression to popular will. persia tt 


x0 


On the contrary, Tam pe! 
from my observation that the direct primary will pay 0" 








into the hands of the real boss. 
stripped of his responsibility. 


He will retain his influence, 
I am not persuaded that the 


initiative will promote intelligent, popular legislation. Accord- 
ing to my Observation there is no lack of initiative. On the 
ontrary, we are suffering from overlegislation, and if any com- 


meutary is to be made upon existing legislative bodies it is that 
they are too ready to respond with hasty and ill-advised legis- 
lation te any suggestion that seems to promise immediate 
popularity. The referendum is a well-recognized principle. It 
has been adopted for years in this country, whenever a measure 
of lasting consequence or great importance has been submitted 
for decision. It has been customary to submit bond issues, 
city charters, constitutional amendments, and measures of like 
-ind to the voters at large. But in my judgment it is unsafe 
to argue from this premise that public welfare would be pro- 
moted by the possible submission of all legislation, of every 
ordinance and every legislative measure, to public vote for 
review. My fear is that the overabundance of elections would 
(discourage us, and that there would be less vigilance instead of 
My suspicion is that good legislation would be subjected 
to danger and to delay by the combinations of large interests 
and irresponsible citizenship. 

The recall has an attractive sound. It appears to give the 
yoters additional control over their representatives. But, in my 
judgment, the immediate effect of such a system will be to 
make the voter still more careless than he has been in the first 
election, because he will be tempted to rely upon the power to 
correct his own errors at his will. Furthermore, the great diffi- 
culty of popular government now is to obtain the consent of fit 
candidates. That difficulty this system would accentuate, be- 
cause very few men of self-respect will be willing to accept the 
responsibility of office when they know that in the midst of 
their work, before it can be tested out, they are in danger of 
being swept out by popular ill will. To extend a position of 
trust in the spirit of distrust is not calculated to encourage 
competent men to accept public service. The suggestion of a 
recall with respect to judges is by many advanced with the 
same confidence that has attended other civil offices. For my 
part, I have always wondered why the idea of recall of judges 
was not carried out to its logical consequences. If we, the 
people, are to have the right to protect ourselves in this fashion 
against erring judges, why would it not be more safe to com- 
pe! a court, before it renders its decision, to announce to the 
people what it is akout to do, in order that opportunity may be 
given to recall the judges before the mischief is done? That 
would be consistent with the main idea, and would ultimately 
dispense with the necessity for having any courts at all. 

It is not my intention to discuss these suggestions at length. 
I um persuaded that now, as heretofore, eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty; and neither constitution nor law can pro- 
vide a substitute for the constant and maintained activity of 
free citizenship. With that vigilance our system is amply 
liberal and representative. Without it no system can save us 
from the consequences of our own selfishness. Beyond that all 
these suggestions really concern State and city government. 
No one has so far pointed out how they are to relieve any diffi- 
‘ulties under which the general citizenship of this country may 
labor with respect to the Federal system, although this system 
is most commonly appealed to for relief in our day. 

There is another suggestion which has attracted public atten- 
tion and invited much favor. It is so very comprehensive in its 
consequences, and sounds so very simple and direct in its pur- 
pose, that naturally it has found adherents in all parts of the 


more. 


country. This is the suggestion to regulate the consumers’ 
prices. I need not say that there is nothing new in such a 
scheme. It has been applied in the past in the days of mon- 


archy and oppression; and so far it had been abandoned as more 
liberal forms of government came into control. Now, complain- 
ing of our own oppression of ourselves, we are tempted to return 
to the doctrines of the dim ages. Let us at least reflect and 
argue out what such a system might ultimately signify. If 
the Government assumes to regulate the prices at which prod- 
ucts shall be sold to the consumer, how cam it avoid directly or 
indirectly fixing the price of the producer? One must depend 
upon the other. If the Government once undertakes to fix both 
of these it can not escape the responsibility for the conditions 
of the factory. Not only the regulation of those conditions 
Which go to the well-being and sanitary protection of the em- 
ployee and the wholesomeness of the article, but those that Zo 
'o the cost and efficiency of the factory itself. How can the 
Government escape the responsibility for wages if it has as- 
‘umed to determine all other conditions? These are all factors 
in the ultimate price to the consumer; and when the determin- 
ing price is so fixed, every other condition must be decided by 
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much it 
To all intents and 








the same authority. When the Government does that 
virtually exercises the power of ownership. 
purposes he who fixes the income need care very little where 
the paper title is. And when all this has been done let us not 
forget that no government can suppress capacity, enterprise, 
and ability. Whatever the system there will always be leader- 
ship. Strong men will always guide or control. If the avenues 
are fair, they will avail of them; if unfair, they are the more 
apt to monopolize them. The powerful men who are now ac- 
cused, and with some justice, of controlling large interests in 
restraint of trade, will only have the more temptation for con- 
trolling the greater system which is now recommended to us. 

Finally, in this scheme to have the price fixed by the Govern- 
ment, what government have we in mind? Is it State or Na- 
tional Government? Have we figured out how the National 
Government would proceed if it undertook such an enterprise? 
By what right would it establish prices within a State’s bound- 
aries? And if the State is to reserve and to exercise the right 
to fix prices within its own limits, what will be the result with 
48 jurisdictions actively competing with each other in this 
enterprise, and with the National Government standing apart 
to interpose still further regulations for interstate commerce? 
How, upon any theory which has been advanced so far, can the 
National Government ever undertake to fix the price at which 
the merchant of a particular State shall sell his goods to the 
citizens of that State? 

Again I say, it is not my purpose to discuss these questions 
exhaustively. But it does appear to me that we are dispgsed 
to jump at conclusions; that it would be well to study’ the 
history of similar attempts, and to reflect how difficult it is to 
inaugurate such a system in a country which is governed by a 
dual authority, National and State. It appears to me, therefore, 
that instead of reaching out for these vague and novel sugges- 
tions, and instead of permitting ourselves to be fed upon veiled 
and impracticable promises, it is the part of citizenship to 
face the immediate issucs with earnestness and determination. 
It appears to me that we — too many men who insist upon 
working the foghorn in fair sather, and that we need more 
men who are willing to pin their faith to constructive measures 
of immediate necessity. © 

No better illustration of the situation can be found than the 
present condition of Alaska. We are all agreed that conserva- 
tion is the need of the hour. Indiscriminate waste is our great 
enemy in public and in private life. We are all agreed that the 
wonderful resources of Alaska should not be made the subject 
of monopoly and greed; and we are all bound to recognize that 
the character of Alaska is such as to encourage the natural 
opportunities for monopoly. It is undisputed, therefore, that 
every measure of precaution should be adopted, so that these 
resources may not fall a prey to centralized power outside of 
the Government. But is it not equally clear that true conserva- 
tion means intelligent use, and that nothing is gained by merely 
tying up these vast resources that lie at our feet? It is not only 
poor economy to pursue such a lifeless policy, but it rank 
injustice to the pioneers of Alaska. It is not only a problem of 
millions invested in that territory; there is a human phase of 
this question. He who has seen the men of strength and 
courage who have gone to that territory, to help conquer it and 
to cast their personal fortunes with it, can not but feel that 
every day’s delay in a rational development is a crime. When 
Seward had the sagacity to buy Alaska for $7,500,000 he was 
burned in effigy in some places in this country. To-day we are 
prepared to burn in effigy any man who has the courage or 
intelligence to submit for consideration any plan by which the 
Alaska problem might be worked out. 

This condition of things is but an illustration of a 
condition. 


is 


general 
We are quick to discuss remote propositions, and 
we are very slow to face immediate problems. Chief among 
these, in my judgment, is the industrial and commercial condi- 
tion of this country at this time. This condition is abnormal. 
We have had a reaction from a system which prevailed too 
long. We were fortunate in having men of energy and courage 
to call a halt. We have provided measures which now have 
been sufficiently interpreted and tested to guarantee a practical 
control of the extravagances and dangers which had prevailed. 
But there is another side to the picture which, in my opinion, 
it is time to consider. At present we boast of the growing ex 
ports from our country, and we triumph in the defeat suffered 
at home by some of the largest exporters. It is perfectly con- 
sistent to do both—to rejoice in our growing exports and to 
admit that our commercial system has not been properly con- 
ducted. But we must not close our eyes to the inconsistency. 
We can not escape the conclusion that we have not provided a 
system under which the industries and the commerce of our 
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country, domestic and foreign, can be consistently and legally 
conducted. Government has provided the arm to punish, but it 


has not provided the corresponding arm to construct. It has 
said with emphasis how things shall net be done, but it has so 
far refrained from saying how things may be done. The sys- | 
tem in vogue at the present time is an inevitable development 
of the conditions that had prevailed. Our industrial and com- 
mercial organizations are all the creations of individual States. 
‘These organizations are engaged in interstate and international 
commerce. The necessities of so large and extensive a com- 


inerce made combinations between State organizations unavoid- 
al Any one State might organize a large enough corporation, 
but no State could guarantee admission into any other State. 
The combinations organized in consequence were, at least 
part, unavoidable. State authorities undertook to regulate and 
control these industrial and business organizations, whose en- 
terprise was really beyond the reach of any particular State. 
The result was inevitable failure. Recognizing this, the Federal 


! 
ne 


Government enacted the antitrust laws, invoking the authority | 


to regulate interstate commerce, for the purpose of denouncing 


improper combinations and monopolies. In other words, the 
National Government alone was able to cope with what was 


essentially a national problem. 


Che difficulty is that the National Government provided only | 


the negative measure and has so far failed to provide the posi- 
tive measure. One is essential the other. If govern- 
mental authority undertakes to denounce and to punish what 
is evil, it must at the same time assume the responsibility to 
dechire what is proper and what will be protected. 
National Government has so far failed to do. If the Federal 
Government undertakes to dismember organizations 
in interstate and international ecommerce because they are 
combinations in restraint of trade, then that same Government 
ought to provide the form into which a legitimate national 
orginization may be east. As the law reads to-day no indus- 
trial or commercial organization, existing or prospective, can 
dete: mine whetber it is right or wrong. The very circumstance 
that it is created by one State, and by reason of its capitaliza- 
tion or for other reasens can not enter an adjoining State, 
and may be compelled Jo have a separate organization in that 
adjoining State, and may, therefore, be compelled to have an 
association of several separate State organizations, casts upon 
it the blemish ef doubt and suspicion. It has no way of know- 
ing whether it can stand the test or will ultimately be con- 
demned until it has the advantage of a final decree of the 
highest court of the land. No organization of sufficient impor- 
tance to be entrusted with interstate or international commerce 
can be secure until it has been fortunate enough to have the 


as as 


Department of Justice at Washington file a bill against it to 
have its case tried out and to have the highest tribunal de- 


termine what it may do with safety and what it must abandon. 
The snomalous result is that with this one-sided system there 
is an arm of the Government to strike and no arm of the Gov- 
ernment to protect. The only anihority which can to-day issue 
a proper charter to a commercial or industrial organization of 
consequence is the Supreme Court of the United States. Com- 
mercial charters are issued in the form of decrees. 

L submit that this is an unwholesome condition, which presents 


one of those inimediate practical preblems to which the states- | 


manship of the duy should address itself. I submit that the 
industries and the commerce of this country should take heart, 
make known their wants, point out the anomalous dangers. 
and insist upon the adoption of some constructive plan under 
which large business may be done with security. We have 
been unmindful of the fact that this branch of our Government 
has not been adequately equipped. Our great competitors across 
the seas do not suffer in like manner. They have departments 
of commerce, equal in dignity to any other department, and 
they have chambers of commerce organized to promote coopera- 
tion and the expression of their wants. In our country the 
corresponding department a mere suggestion. I need not 
Say that the change can not be wrought in a year, or for that 
matter in many years. It takes more than a law and more 
than an appropriation to organize a department of commerce 
that shall be prepared to cooperate intelligently for the pro- 
tection of legitimate enterprise, for a commerce that will 
play the game within the rules and still be strong and enter- 
prising enough to develop the needs of the most promising 
Nation on earth. We have done such things at home. We 
have 2 Department of Agriculture which is spending millions 
upon millions of dollars every year to spread intelligence about 
farmi to demonstrate to what uses the soil may be put 
and in what manner the product may be protected; to show, 
in other words, how the great agricultural resources of our 
country may be intelligently, economically, and_ profitably 
availed of. In like manner it appears to me a properly con- 


is 


lore 
igs 


in | 


This the | 


engaged | 





| stituted department of commerce should be organized to be in 
touch with the commercial bodies of the country, to gather in- 
formation abroad and at home, to distribute that information 
and to furnish advice not only as to opportunities at home and 
| abroad, but as to measures to be adopted to avail of those 
| opportunities. We need not fear the strength of our neighbors: 
we may rejoice in it; but we should be organized to make sue. 
cessful competition with the best of them. 
It appears to me that there is no time better than this for the 
inauguration of such a plan. The President of the United 
States by a fair, frank, and patriotic attitude has given en- 
| couragement to the cooperation of all the forces of our country. 
There has never been a time when the individual State and each 
particular section has been so prompt to rejoice in the pros- 
perity of every other State and every other section. There hs 
been no time in our history when we have so completely realized 
our mutual dependence and the real meaning of a union. What- 
ever may have been true in the past, we all know now that 
political differences must fade before a common cause such js 
| this is. We all know, for illustration, that if a protective sys- 
tem is found to be advantageous to one section of the country. 
other sections have not been slow to seek the same advantice. 
| We all understand that if a protective system for the entire 
country no longer finds sufficient political support in one secti: 
to make it secure, there are other sections which by their own 
| needs may be compelled to provide such support as may be 
lacking. If this is true, more must be true of the problem to 
which I have attempted to direct attention. With respect to 


there is no possibility for political difference. In the !sst 
| analysis no antagonism between State rights and nationalism 

involved. The problem is essentially a national one. Even at 
home, between the different States, the Federal Government has 


assumed to denounce what is wrong, and correspondingly must 
assume to say what is right. Beyond our borders individu:! 
| States have no jurisdiction at all. Under any construction of 
| the Constitution a purely national question is involved, snd 
therefore have common ground upon which we may consisten! 

| call all sections and all States to cooperate for the consuim 

| tion of a purpese which is as universal as is the union of our 
people under the Constitution. 
| 


Financial Reform Proposed by the National Monetary 
Commission. Pi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


‘HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 9, 1912. 

Mr. HOBSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In order to meet the demand for informa! 
with reference to the financial reform proposed by the Na! 
Monetary Commission, I engaged Mr. R. C. Milliken, a mone! 
expert, in the Bond Building of this city, to prepare a criti 
analysis of the same, which I incorporate with my remorks 


Mr. Milliken has given years of study to monetary science. ls 
had an extensive corporate experience, is widely travele: ! 
closely observing, and being possessed of an analytical cast ot 


mind, he is especially fitted to treat of this important « 
tricate subject: 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ALDRICH MONETARY PLAN. 
[Prepared for Hon. R. P. Hopson, M. C., by R. C. Milliken, m 
expert, Washington.] 
FUNCTIONS OF THE NATIONAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION 
As this is the only corporation called a “ reserve associa! 
it is necessary to state its functions as prescribed by i's 
posed charter in order to classify it. Among other th 
is authorized to “adopt and use a common seal”; “to 
succession for 2 period of 50 years from the date of its 
icate”: “to make all contracts necessary and proper to | 
out the purposes of this act”; “to sue and be sued, col 
and defend in any court of law or equity, as fully as ni: 
persons”; “to elect or appoint directors and officers in the 
| ner hereinafter provided and define their duties”; “to 
by its beard of directors by-laws not inconsistent w't!! 
act, regulating the manner in which its property shall be |! 
| ferred, its general business conducted, and the = exes 
granted to it by law exercised and enjoyed”; “to purchas' 
quire, hold, and convey real estate as hereinafter provided 
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“to exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized com- 
mittees, officers, or agents, subject to law, all the powers and 
privileges conferred upon the National Reserve Association by 
this act’: to act as the fiscal and disbursing agent and deposi- 
tory for the United States Government; to purchase and sell 
Government and State securities or the securities of foreign 
covernments; to fix rates of discount; “to deal in gold coin or 
bullion, to make loans thereon, and to contract for loans of gold 
coin or bullion”; to purchase from or sell to its subscribing banks 
checks or bills of exchange arising out of commercial transac- 
tions, payable in foreign countries; to ecpen and maintain bank- 
ing accounts in foreign countries and to establish agencies in 
foreign countries to purchase, sell, and collect foreign bills of 
exchange, checks, and prime foreign bills of exchange; and to 
issue notes. The principal functions of its branches are, viz: 
(1) to rediscount for any depositing bank notes and bills of 
exchange having a maturity of not more than 28 days which 
were made at least 30 days prior thereto; (2) to rediscount for 
any depositing bank notes and bills of exchange arising out of 
commercial transactions having more than 28 days but not 
more than 4 months to run, when such paper is guaranteed 
through a local association; (3) to discount the direct obliga- 
tion of a depositing bank, indorsed by its local association and 
secured by the pledge and deposit of satisfactory securities, 
provided the governor of the National Reserve Association 
declares the public interests so require, to be concurred in by 
the Secretary ef the Treasury. The functions of the local asso- 
ciations are to guarantee each other’s commercial paper. 

I have thus summarized all the important functions of the 
National Reserve Association, its branches, and local associa- 
tions, so that the reader may compare them with the functions 
of the European central banks. I can find no difference my- 
self, nor is there any reasonable excuse for not terming it a 
central bank. 

I object to the Aldrich plan for the following reasons: 

1. Because the control is lodged with the banks, which are 
selling credit for profit, whereas the head of the credit system 
should be controlled exclusively by such merchants as are 
neither engaged in speculative enterprises not the sale of credit 
for profit, as they are the permanent regulators of the interest 
rate. 


» 


2. Because a bankers’ controlled head of the credit system is 
a combination which will surely limit, if it does not absolutely 
destroy, competition in banking, and thus leave us without an 
immediate and permanent regulator of the interest on money. 

5. Because a bankers’ controlled central bank will result in 
its being used as a “feeder” to a few favored banks (to the 
great injury of a vast majority of the other banks) instead of 
is a public service corporation. 

4. Because it purposes giving congressional sanction to the 
most pernicious practice of American corporate management at 
present, viz, the control of one corporation by another corpora- 
tion doing the same class of business. 

». Because it is preposterous to think of the fiscal agent oi 
the Government being controlled by men who are personally 
interested in the purchase and sale of stocks and bonds. 

§. Because the blending of the executive, legislative, and in- 
spection departments of this plan not only renders it quite im- 
possible to locate acts of omission and commission, but it will 
destroy the symmetry which should exist under a properly con- 
trolled head of a credit system. 

1. Because the control will be in the hands of €ummies from 
directors to governor, as no one of them can own a dollar of 
the stock of the corporation they can biad for hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

S. Because the voting units are so numerous and scattered 
that the ultimate control will fall in the hands of a very few 
prominent units. 

¥. Because the very nature of the central bank’s business is 
such (in acting as the reserve agent of the other banks) as will 
sive those in actual control an insight into general monetary 
iovements; and to impart such insight to those engaged in the 
sale of bank credit for profit is preposterous, and will surely 
result in seandal, if it does not actually prevent, on many occa- 
Sions, the central bank rendering effective its discount rate in 
turning the tide of foreign exchanges. It will make traitors of 
the few favored bankers in immediate control. If they play the 
role of philanthropists and use such insight for the public good 
they will be traitors to the stockholders of their private banks 
they are pledged to serve, and vice versa if they use it for pri- 
yite gain. No honest banker of refined sensibilities would 
rage a a position and no dishonest one should be permitted 
8 accept if, 

10, Because it purposes giving congressional sanction to the 
iegislative monstrosity of the nineteenth century by adopting 
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for this bank our fixed and archaic national bank reserve prin- 
ciple, as a test of solvency, which is unsound and unscientific. 
It teaches the public two monetary fallacies, viz: (1) That the 
ratio of a bank’s cash resources to its total demand liabilities 
should be uniform throughout the year, when experience teaches 
us it fluctuates according to the demands of trade. (2) It gives 
undue emphasis to the smallest portion of a bank’s assets, there- 
by detracting from the more important factor—the converti- 
bility and character of the whole of its assets. 

11. Because there is a manifest distrust in those who are to 
control the central bank by limiting their authority in such a 
manner as to render it impossible for them to act for the best 


good. No corporation can possibly accomplish the best results 
with such. straight-jacket restrictions contained in this plan. 
The solution is the creation of a “bank parliament” for that 
institution. 

12. Because it is unsafe and unsound to remove so vast an 
amount of unliquid obligations as the 2 per cent bonds now 
used for circulation from the shoulders of the national banks 
with capital and surplus aggregating one and a half billion 


and place them on a new and untried institution with a capital 
of only $150,000,000. 

13. Because the plan reintroduces a new credit 
the domestic bill of exchange, without properly 
against the abuses of it which existed under 
banking system. 

14. Because no provision is made to prevent inflation of credit 
through bank deposits. 

15. Because the institution which should be forced to main- 
tain a sufficient supply of gold for the protection of public and 
private credit is authorized to redeem its own in 
“lawful money,” which means greenbacks, Treasury notes, and 
silver certificates. Such provision will prevent our ever estab 


instrument, 
sofeguarding 


the old State 


obligations 


lishing a free market for gold. 

16. Because it proposes to authorize the national banks to 
lend on real estate, the most unliquid of securities. Such in- 
stitutions in all other countries are regarded as loan or de 


benture companies, and not 
accept deposits. 

17. Because the plan in toto a currency-reform scheme, 
when we need bank reform, because the bank check has vir- 
tually supplanted the bank note in the United States and in 
England. There is no “ flexibility” in the English bank-note 
currency, but there is ample flexibility in the English banking 
system, both in deposits and reserves. 

THE EFFECT OF GIVING INCREASED MOTION MONEY 

Gilbart says, “To give increased motion to money has pre- 
cisely the same effect as to increase the amount.” ‘That state- 
ment is amply verified by the actual experience of our national 
banks for 42_years, 1867 to 1909. During the first period of 30 
years (1867-1897) their total deposits increased from $750,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000, as compared with an increase of from 
$2,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000 for the second period of 12 years 
(1897-1909). The average annual increase in deposits during 
the first period was $43,000,000 as compared with over $400, 


banks, with limited authority to 


Is 


TO 


000,000 for the second, the ratio of increase during the sec- 
ond over the first period being 793 per cent. Now, when we 
consider that the banks operating under State charters have 


deposits exceeding $10,000,000,000 it is no wonder to the stu- 
dents of the science of credits that we should have inflation 
from bank deposits. The statesmanship of France recognized 
years ago the danger arising from giving velocity to money, 
through bank deposits, when it caused the organization and 
safeguarding the control of their (their central bank 
for savings banks) and the enactment of a law compelling all 
the savings banks to remit their deposits to the caisse for in- 
vestment. French statesmanship did not stop there, but went 
further and enacted a law prohibiting any person from deposit 
ing during any one year exceeding $300 in any one or nu 
of savings banks. Thus French statesmanship encourages the 
patronage of savings banks by their industrial classes until 
they have accumulated a corporate unit, which with them 
1,000 francs ($200), and then it encourages them to be 
investors; whereas our statesmanship encourages our industrial 
classes to use savings banks investment institutions and 


caisse 


Is 


ome 


as 


thereby retain a demand mortgage on our prosperity instead 
of becoming investors and being a part and parcel of our pros 
perity. So long as we retain this system just that long will 
our prosperity be over a powder keg and subject to be blown 
to atoms at any moment of unrest. 
OUR TOTAL BANK LOANS AND DISCOUNT 

With a total of seventeen billions of deposits—demand obliga- 
tions principally—our banking institutions have more than 
fourteen billions of loans and discounts, while there is less 
than two and a half billions of money in the country in and 
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out of banl If those loans and discounts represented real 
commercial transactions for productive—as distinguished from 
speciilative and consumptive—credit and were payable at short 
and fixed periods there would be no inflation of credit result- 


m our abnormal banking business, and those institutions 
would be a great blessing, but the vast majority of those se- 
are neither convertible nor represent productive com- 
mercial transactions. 
[n proof of this proposition I cite the law announced in the 


report of the “bullion committee,” a committee appointed in 


1810 by the House of Commons. That law is recognized by all 
philosophers of credit as absolutely sound. This is it: 
LAW OF THE ** BULLION MMITTE! 
fhere can be no possible excess in the issue of Bank of England 
papel * ©* * so long as the discount of 1 I is con- 


ad to paper of 


i undoubted lidity, arising out of 1 
tran 


ictions and payable at short and fixed periods 


commercial 


But Henry Dunning McLeod, the famous Scotch philosopher 
of credit, in his History of Economics, page 400, says: “ De- 


posits are nothing but ban! 
then the law 


notes in disguise.” If this be true, 
applicable to bank notes should be applied to bank 
deposits, bec through you increase the amount of 
money, while through bank deposits you give increased motion 
to money which has precisely the same effect. Before con- 
cluding these remarks concerning safe and sound commercial 
banking as it practiced in all European States except Ger- 
many, let me direct attention to the disastrous financial panics 
which have occurred in this country. The principal cause of 
each was speculation and overtrading, and a different credit 
instrument was employed to produce those conditions. 


use 


notes 


OUR FIRST PANIC. 


Our first panic culminated in 1787, at the formation of the 
Government. The cause was speculation and overtrading, and 
the credit instrument employed was “ bills of credit” or “ prom- 
ises to pay money” issued by authority of the States and Con- 
tinental Congress. In 1780 our Continental “bills of credit” 
were worth 24 cents on the $1; by 1781 they were valueless. 
lience the phrase, “Not worth a Continental.” The great 
s'atesmen who formed our Government—the greatest number 
of wise statesmen ever convened in one assemblage of men— 
did not possess among their number one philosopher of credit 
who also possessed the constructive faculty. Hamilton was the 
one delegate who, by his writings, showed he understood the 
theory of credit, was not a constructive genius. In consequence 
the Constitution merely empowered Congress to “coin” money, 
and prohibited the States from issuing bills of credit or making 
anything a legal tender in the payment of debts except “ coin.” 
That was merely declaratory of the monetary policy of the 
mother country which had never placed her name on a piece 
of paper to pass current for money. Had those “bills of 
credit’ been issued for productive credit arising out of real 
commercial transactions to solvent persons furnishing con- 
vertible paper payable at short and fixed periods, then no pos- 
sible harm would have resulted. Instead they were issued as 
real money for speculative transactions. 

OUR SECOND PANIC, 


o> 


The second panic culminated in 1837, being caused by specu- 
lation and overtrading, and the credit instrument employed was 
the bank note—the notes of the old State banks as well as the 
secontl United States Bank. No thought was given to the con- 
vertibility of the security back of those notes by the vast 
majority of the banks issuing them. They were issued for the 
purchase of land, and in many instances for unproductive lands. 
Lands are the least mobile of investments, the best of security 
for those who have capital to tie up in long-time investment, but 
most unsafe for loans of trust funds held payable on demand. 


OUR THIRD PANIC. 


The third panic was in 1857, and, like the two previous ones, 
was caused by speculation and overtrading, and the principal 
credit instrument employed was the bill of exchange. This 
purely commercial instrument was used to purchase real estate. 
Through this credit instrument, the safest credit instrument 
ever employed in commerce, the banks of that day violated in 
the most flagrant manner the law of the convertibility of bank 
securities. 

In proof of the fact that the bill of exchange, rather than 
bank notes, was the effect of the 1857 panic, I have but to refer 
to the history of Texas, my native State. The Texas Republic 
gained her freedom from Mexico in 1836 through citizens and 
former citizens of the United States, who knew from actual ex- 
perience the evils resulting from inflation of credit through bank 
notes. Therefore the able and patriotic statesmen who formed 
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the Texas Republic, not one among them being a philosopher of 
credit, would not create a bank of issue. The people would no: 
accept paper money of any kind until after the panie of 1872 
and the first issue bank organized in the State was a nationa! 
bank after the Civil War. Yet there was inflation of creqii 
in 1857 through the bill of exchange credit instrument. Bills of 
exchange were in general use during and previous to 1857, and 
they were accepted by bankers and others for the purchase of 
real estate and other speculative purposes. It was the abuse 
of this safe commercial credit instrument in most sections of the 
United States which caused the authors of our present nation 
banking system to refuse to permit its use by those instit 
tions, and thus it was that our bill markets were destroyed. 


OUR FOURTH PANIC, 








l- 


The fourth panic was in 1873, caused by the wild speculati: 
following the Civil War. The credit instrument employed w 
our “bills of credit” (greenbacks) and bank notes secured 
Government bonds, which were the same as “ bills of credit,” 
all looked to the security and not to the banks issuing those 
notes for their redemption. 


OUR FIFTH PANIC. 


The fifth panic was in 1893. Considerable speculation and 
overtrading preceded this panic, but the principal cause was 
lack of confidence on the part of the Government’s creditors in 
our good faith to maintain the gold standard of values. B 
of the political parties had been flirting with the “silver qu 
tion’ since 1878. In the latter year the Government embarke 
in the silver-purchasing business, and when the term of th 
contract ceased we were given the Sherman silver purchase 
of 1890. 

OUR SIXTH PANIC. 

The sixth panic was in 1907, caused by wild speculation, 
the credit instrument was the bank deposit. Our bank depos 
were not the cause but only the effect of that panic. We 
by that means given too great velocity to our money, and | 
security behind those deposits was not convertible and repre- 
sented speculative transactions. The best illustration of 
increase of deposit banking in the United States is to compare 
the years of 1860 and 1910 in New York alone. The deposits of 
all the banking institutions in New York were only $15.0 
in 1860, as compared with more than $3,000,000,000 in 
Lest the unthoughtful conclude that bank deposits be a crite: 
of prosperity, I shall remind them that during 1910 the tot 
savings deposits of the six New England States aggregated 
$1,373,000,000, as compared with only $63,000,000 for the 
Western States of Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisco 
Indiana, and Oklahoma. New England has 7 per cent o! 
total population, whereas those six Western States have 12.4 
cent. No section of the country has been more prosperous ( 
the past five years than those Western States. The differen 
in the character of the investments of the two sections. 
wage earners of New England use savings banks as invest 
institutions, and thereby retain a demand mortgage on 
prosperity of their section; whereas those of the We: 

States are a part and parcel of their prosperity. Unde! 
present credit system speculative and consumptive credit i 
cheap and too easily obtained, and productive credit is too | 
and too difficult to obtain, while under superior credit system: | 
those conditions are reversed. ) 


(NM) 


CAUSES FOR THE ABNORMAL GROWTH OF OUR BANKING BUSIN! 


In this brief pamphlet I can only enumerate the three | 
pal causes for the abnormal growth of our banking bu , 
and it is out of the question to illustrate my propositions 
argument and citations to the actual experiences of this co 
and Europe. Such a task would require a large volume a! 
tail the expenditure of considerable labor. Those causes : 

1. Our failure to organize a permanent regulator of t! 
terest rate. 

2. Our failure to maintain immediate regulators of ili 
terest rate. Illustration: The State grants men a bank c! 
ostensibly to sell credit, but who actually use such chart 
collect deposits to be used in their own enterprises. | 
country but America and Germany do promoters contr.! | 
banks of deposit and discount. 

3. Our unscientific, unsound, and paternalistic legis! 
Illustrations: (a) Of the three methods of raising a ba 
capital, viz, by issuing of notes; by accepting of bills | 
by receiving of deposits, the two former are the safes! i 
against those two we have placed a legislative em):'-" 
(b) Our paternalistic supervision and guaranty of dcj"* 
laws. Capital, like man its creator, is timid, and any law W 
tends to make it bold is unnatural and will result in in 


at 
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This legislation is based on the false theory that the masses 
of producers can not have too much idle money hoarded in banks. 


The inevitable result of such a monetary fallacy is that the 
wealth produced by the toiling masses will gravitate from the 


hands of the many into the hands of the few who control those 
funds. 

In 1786 William Paterson, one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and for years a member of the Supreme Court, wrote the 
f wing letter: 

increase of paper money, especially if it be a tender, will destroy 

ittle credit is left; will bewilder conscience in the mazes of dis- 

! t speculations; will allure some and constrain others into the 

' tration of knavish tricks; will turn vice into a legal virtue; and 
iniquity by law, ete. 

The same charges may be made with equal force against a 
bad and abnormal credit system. 


MEDY FOR OUR CREDIT EVILS PROPOSED BY ALDRICH PLAN. 


The remedy for our credit evils proposed by the Aldrich 
plan is the organization of a bankers’ controlled head to our 
credit system, a class which is excluded from the contro] of 
every central bank in Europe. The so-called “ central bank” is 
nothing but a bank of commerce, and I can not imagine a real 
bank of commeree unless it be controlled exclusively by com- 


mercial men, net for profit, but as the permanent regulator 
of the interest on money, and if we are to ever have a mone- 
tary system in this country we must place the permanent reg- 
ulators of interest in control of the head of the system. Let 
us compare the Aldrich plan with the English system. I take 
the English system because England and America have em- 
ployed the bank cheek more extensively than any other coun- 
tries. The stability of values in England, so far as banking has 


to do therewith, rests upon these two facts, viz: (1) That the 
head of their credit system is controlled by the “great mer- 
chants” not for profit, but as the permanent regulator of the 

oh money; (2) while their banks of deposit and dis- 
count are controlled for the profits to be derived from the sale 
of bank credit, and the competition prevailing among them 
is the immediate regulator of the interest on money. 
THE 


interest 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENGLISH SYSTEM. 

The philosophy for this system was first announced by James 

W. Gilbart 85 years ago in section 11 of the Principles and 
ctices of Banking in these words: 

Now, we can form a judgment as to what portion of his profits a 
ant fis willing to give for the loan of a sum of money, but we 
form no judgment as to the conduct of a profligate rake who 
ts money to spend on his follies. A king or a government is in 
same state. They will borrow money as cheaply as they can; but, 

t all events, money they will have. We can not, therefore, infer that, 

ecause Charles Il gave, at times, to the new-fashioned bankers 30 

r cent for money, the average rate of profit exceeded 30 per cent. 

not, then, those advances to the King have had the effect of 

ising the interest of money, and thus justify the accusations of Sir 

1 Child? 

When a number of commercial men borrow money of one another, 
the permanent regulator of the rate of interest is the rate of profit; 
nd the immediate regulator is the proportion between the demand and 
the supply. But when a new party comes into the market, who has no 
columon interest with them, who does not borrow money to trade with, 
tt nd, the permanent regulator (the rate of profit) loses its in- 


el nd the sole regulator is then the proportion between the de- 
mand and the supply. The loans to the king created a mueh greater 
ci | for money, and the rate of interest consequently rose. These 
cemands were to se great an amount, and were so frequently repeated, 
that 1 rate of interest became permanently high. Many individuals 
W » doubt (as Sir Josiah Child states they did) withdraw their 
m trade, and live upon the interest of their money. And 

rs, who were in business, would employ their superflous capital in 


iding it at interest, rather than in extending their business. Those 
mercial men who now wanted to borrow money must give a higher 
for it than they did before. To enable themselves to do this, 
st charge a higher profit on their goods. ‘Thus then, in the 
{ state of the money market, it appears reasonable to suppose 
rate of interest may have regulated the rate of profit, instead 


0 t ite of profit regulating the rate of interest, which is the natural 

Thus wrote Gilbart, a Fellow of the Royal Society, a man 
who devoted 50 years to the banking business and who was the 
most prof 


fouad philosopher of credit of the nineteenth century. 
id more to destroy the monopoly of the Bank of England 
‘i to give to his country its present banking system than any 
individual in the United Kingdom. He appeared before more 
r entary monetary commissions during the first half of 
He Jast Century than any person in the world. His opinion on 
banking and bank credits was more sought after than that of 


“ly person of his age. He was the most prolific writer on 
7 . ary subjects of his day, and his “ Principles and Practices 
ot Banking and “Logic of Banking” are classics and trans- 
Pte into the language of every country having international 
,. . veree, yet the National Monetary Commission, which gave 


| we country a yast amount of monetary literature, much of 
‘48 hot worth shelf room, did not publish a line from him. 
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PROOF OF UNWORKABILITY OF ALDRICH 
In proof of the utter unworkability of the Aldrich scheme I 
offer the testimony of Sir Felix Schuster, governor of the Union 
of London and Smith’s Bank, taken by the National Monetary 
Commission and published as “ Interviews with European Bank- 
ers,” pages 49, 50, and 51. To the question “ What steps are 
most effective in attracting gold or in preventing its outflow?’ 
Sir Felix made the following reply: 


SCHEME. 


A. The raising of the discount rate, not only of the nominal Bank of 
England rate but of the market rate as well. You often have a condi 
tion which you describe as the open-market rute—that is, 1 or 2 per 
cent lower than that of the bank rate—and in those conditions the 
bank has no influence whatever. What the bank have 


to do under 
those conditions, if they wish to attract gold and prevent its leaving, 
is to pay more in the market for money than other people would; they 
must artificially raise the value of money outside; they immediately 
become borrowers and sweep up all floating supplies at a higher rate 
than a discount broker would pay us. They do not do it themselves 
In one instance they have done it direct, but in most cases they e1 
a broker. They give security for those loans, and in a short time t! 
sweep up the surplus funds, and that becomes effective in raising the 
discount rate. That again has an influence on foreign exc! 

is the foreign exchanges that regulate the outflow and influx o l 
and foreign exchanges can only be regulated by the value of money. 


In reply to the question “ What would you say are the most 
important functions of the Bank of England?’ I quote the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 











A. At the present time? Not when the bank enjoyed 2 monopoly 
and was selling credit for profit, but now when it is controiled by the 
“ great merchants” as the permanent regulators of interest? 

Q. Yes. 

A. “The Bank of England is the central reservoir of t! whole 
banking system of the United Kingdom,” as the reserve agent for all 
the other banks which choose to make them such ‘They can dge 
better than anybody else from the state of the balances ef the joint 
steck banks how trade is in the country, whether there i | 
demand for money, whether those balances show a tendency to shrink, 
er whether they show a tendency to accumulate. That in itself g 3 


them an insight, and consequently power.” 

Suppose the Bank of England were controlled by bankers 
instead of merchants, as proposed by the Aldrich scheme, then 
the few bankers in actual control would have the same “ in- 
sight” into monetary movements as the Bank of England, but 
the bankers would use such “insight” for private gain instead 
of for the public good. In the natural order of things some 
must have an “insight” in advance of others, as it is impossible 
to impart information to all simultaneously, but it is preposter- 
ous to think of giving it to those who would use it for private 


gain. Such a scheme of special privilege would not only be a 
crime against the vast majority of bankers not in actual con- 


trol of the central bank—as well as the millions of the people 
at large—but it would prevent the bank on many 
from rendering effective its discount rate and turning the tide 
of foreign exchanges. What is still worse, it would bring on 
a panic for many bankers to get into a scramble for gold, as 
the very inkling of such a condition would cause the public to 
hoard their money. Sir Felix Schuster states with clearness the 


occasions 


Bank of England’s modus operandi under such conditions. He 
says the bank must act quickly—within a week—between bank 


statements, as well as secretly, through brokers in purchasing 
the surplus supplies of money in order to render effective their 
discount rate which will cause an influx of gold, and in making 
such purehases they are not respecters of persons or institutions, 
but the greatest supplies are obtained from the banks which 
sell it in ignorance of the purpose for which it is sought. 
HOW SCANDALS WILL UNDER ALDRICH 
The banker is the greatest demand debtor known to the busi 
ness world, and when he needs money he needs it immediately— 
to-day, not to-morrow. Therefore to place bankers in control 
of the ultimate reserve agent and impart to the favored few 
“insight” into the most vital of competitors wor 
produce scandals the like of which was never experienced 
this country. The mere breath of suspicion during panicky til 
is frequently sufficient to destroy a sound banking 
Are there not numerous instances in New York during the 1907 
panie in which baukers mercilessly destroyed their great rivals? 


OCCUR BANK. 


an 
id 
in 


ies 


secrets 


institution. 


During the same panic the Bank of England, single handed 
and alone, went to the rescue of a large London bank which all 
the other banks refused to aid. There was no patriotism in that 
act on the part of fhe Bank of England. They knew if that 
bank failed a panic might ensue and the distress resulting 
therefrom would be incalculable. They were the owners and 
possessors of large stocks of merchandise, the styles of 1907-8, 


season and not the 


which had to be disposed of during that 


following season, when they would be supplanted by new styles, 
It was therefore to the selfish interest of those controlling the 
Bank of England to supply that bank with immediate cash re- 
sources. When the great American merchanis assume the re- 
sponsibility which their vocations naturally fit them to per- 
form, then and not until then will we have true monetary 


reform, 
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WITY THE CENTRAL BANK SHOULD NOT ASSOCIATE WITH BANKERS. 
Refore closing this phase of the subject, I shall again quote 
from the testimony of Sir Felix Schuster. It is this: 


There is one thing I should like to say; there is no official way of 
ce nunicating, no regular meeting between the banks and the Bank of 
England. I, for one, most strongly advocate that there should be 
periodical meetings The Bank of England are not members of the 
clearing house. They do not take part in the ordinary meetings that 
bankers have amongst themselves; they stand aside. There is no 
vehicle of communication. 


Sir Felix states existing conditions in the banking business of 
Kugland with force and clearness, but if the last quotation is 
a fair sample of his ideas of reform I doubt if they will carry 
much weight. He withholds his reason for the suggestion that 
the Bank of England have periodical meetings with the London 
bankers, and as he is the only European banker who suggested 
such a change to the Monetary Commission, I am a little curious 
to know his reason. I am free to confess I can not imagine one 
good reason why the Bank of England should associate with 
the London bankers, but I can give many reasons why they 
should not do so. If they should adopt his suggestion, they 
would surely be charged with playing business politics in tip- 
ping “insights” to this and that bank, and that would lose 
them public confidence and the State would revoke their char- 
ter. sjoth are engaged in the banking business, but for entirely 
different purposes. The competition between the Bank of Eng- 
land and other banks is so infinitesimal that Sir Felix stated 
to the commission: “ It is very difficult to specialize and to say 
where they compete with us.” No Gary dinners for the Bank 
of England. 

VOTING UNITS UNDER ALDRICH PLAN TOO NUMEROUS, ” 

There are now more than 25,000 banks which may qualify 
as voting units for the directorate of the Reserve Association. 
Assuming those banks are controlled, on an average, by 10 
stockholders each, then the Reserve Association would have 
250,000 voting units. The Bank of France has but 200 voting 
units, the Bank of Belgium 528, and the Bank of England ap- 
proximately 300. Not one of those three great banks is stock 
controlled, their stock being used merely as one of the qualify- 
ing factors of the voting unit. As I have heretofore stated, the 
most important qualifying factor of the Bank of England elector 
is the “ great merchant” interest. Where the voting units are 
so humerous and scattered, as is contemplated by the Aldrich 
plan, the control will ultimately fall into the hands of one or a 
very few prominent units. This statement is amply verified by 
the control of our so-called “ mutual” life insurance companies. 
The two largest of those companies have, respectively, 1,000,000 
and 750,000 voting units (policy holders), and at their 1908 
elections there were only 62 and 97 voting units who exercised 
their right of franchise. Such elections are farcical, hecause 
the value of each voting unit is so infinitesimally small that it 
is a waste of postage to attempt to record them individually; 
but those on the inside,” by collecting proxies by the thou- 
sands through their highly paid and well-organized agency 
forces, make those voting units most valuable in perpetuating 
their control of nearly a billion and a half of wealth. 

ANALOGY BETWEEN A “ MUTUAL” LIFE COMPANY AND THE ALDRICH BANK, 

Before pointing out another analogy between the control of 
our great “mutual” life insurance companies and the Aldrich 
bank, I shall first contrast a bank with a life insurance com- 
pany: 

1. The object of a bank is to economize capital, while that of 
a life company is to capitalize human life—the most valuable 
wealth of any country. 

2. A bank is the seeker of deposits, paying the minimum rate 
of interest, while the life company is the greatest accumulator 
of cash resources, for which it is the seeker of safe deposi- 
tories paying the maximum rate of interest. 

3. A bank is based on the fickle law of public confidence, 
while a life company is based on the stable law of mortality. 
Destroy confidence in an absolutely solvent bank and you ruin 
it financially, because its obligations are demand obligations 
and its fabric is a fickle one; but destroy confidence in a sound 
life insurance company and you make it relatively stronger 
financially, for its obligations are deferred for years in the 
future and its fabric is a stable one, the most stable fabric of 
all corporations. 

It will be observed from the foregoing contrast that the life 
company is the bulwark of a bank, but, as the premiums are 
collected from the masses, it should become the bulwark behind 
the banking system of the country instead of sume private 
bank owned by one individual. Those two life insurance com- 
panies being “mutual” have no stock, and their direct profits 
must go to their policy holders. Therefore the only remunera- 
tion those in control can receive is by indirect profit, viz, by 
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using them as depositories for their private banks and as 
“feeders” to their own promoting companies. During the year 
1902 one of those companies “ purchased” four lots of brand. 
new securities, aggregating $23,235,000, which were the sare 
year issued -efrom the printing presses of the promoting fir 
of which the chairman of the finauce committee of the life 
company was a member. Those securities had po market value 
as they had never been placed on the market to establish 4 
value when “ solid” or fed to the life company. The same inii- 
vidual who fixed the selling price for the promoting firm alsy 
fixed the “ purchasing” price for the life company. The indi- 
rect profit of the promoting firm in those four transactions ex- 
ceeded the direct profit paid the policy holders of the life co 
pany that year, the policy holders contributing $65,049.44 
in premiums that year and the promoting firm contributing 
nothing. 

There is no better comparison than the present contro! of 
those so-called “mutual” life insurance companies and thie 
control proposed for the Aldrich central bank. The officers and 
agents of those life companies advertise to the world that the 
profits go to the policy holders, just as the distinguished author 
of that bank contends that its profits will go to the Government, 
No one doubts that the direct profits of the bank will go to the 
Government, just as the direct profits of those life companies 
go to their policy holders; but the indirect profits (graft) of 
that bank will go to the few in control, because the same an- 
tagonistic interests will control that bank as now control those 
life companies. The same men who are selling bank credit for 
profit in one institution will pretend to be selling it without 
profit in another institution, just as those in control of those 
life companies pretend to act in a spirit of philanthropy and at 
the same time use those funds as bulwarks behind their own 
banks and as “ feeders” to their own promoting companies. If 
we had a real bank of commerce in this country to act as the 
fiscal agent of those life insurance companies we would remove 
the incentive to control them for indirect profit (graft) and 
make it possible for their policy holders to control them in a 
practical and efficient manner. The present political dis- 
turbance in this country is the direct result of the exposure 
of graft in control of the life companies, and if the antagonist 
interests in their control are not removed we may expect to have 
such political and business disturbances repeated in the future. 
No man can serve two masters. 

STRAIT-JACKET RESTRICTIONS OF THE ALDRICH BANK. 

I never read a corporate charter with the many restrictions 
as are contained in that proposed for the Aldrich central bank. 
The charter comprises a pamphlet of 25 pages, whereas tlie 
charter and all the laws pertaining to the banking department! 
of the Bank of England could be printed on one small sheet of 
paper. The greatest liberty of action is granted to those en- 
powered with the control of the Bank of England, Bank o! 
France, and Bank of Belgium. In consequence, they are never 
in politics and are free from constant legislative changes 
M. Pallain, governor of the Bank of France, stated to 
Monetary Commission, on page 189, “Interviews with lure 
pean bankers,” the following: 

No charge has ever been made that the bank favored or aid 
political party. There is never any claim that politics enters 
degree into the management of the bank. Except for the renew 
charter in 1897, no legislation affecting the bank has been 
since 1857. 

The average American thinks it impossible that so import 
an institution should run half a century without legis! 
During those 50 years France had two revolutions and 
changes of government, yet the “ Peoples’ Bank” did 
dergo any change whatever from government legislation. » 
reason for such legislative freedom is plain to thinking persel!s 
The statesmen of England, France, and Belgium who draited 
the charters for the heads of their credit systems simply |iace: 
natural forces in operation and gave them power to act. |} 
control of those three institutions are divided into thre 
rate and independent departments, viz, executive, lexis 
and inspection. No government supervision or inspe 
any one of them, yet they are the three best inspected tiuau 
institutions in the world. 

METHOD OF CONTROL OF EUROPEAN CENTRAL BANKS. 

In considering the control of any corporation, especi: 
head of the credit system, we should not begin with the « 
tive officers or directors (legislative body), but we must - 
the very source of control—the voting unit—the flesh and | 
which elects the directorate, because the director of a co! 
tion is a business politician and may be relied on to execul’ 
will of those electing him to office. The amount of bank 
required to qualify the electors (voting units) of the banks ol 
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Fngland, France, and Belgium are charter provisions, but the 
other qualifications are regulated in other ways, usually by 
hy-laws. The bank-stock interest of the Bank of England 
elector is $2,500 (£500); the Bank of Belgium’s, $2,000 


(10,000 franes); while that of the Bank of France comprises 
ts 200 largest stockholders not possessing some disqualifying 
terest. Those stocks are at a premium, and it requires an ex- 
ture of $8,140 to purchase an electorship in the Bank 
igiand and $8,685 in the Bank of Belgium. 
OTHER QUALIFICATION OF VOTING UNITS. 
The other qualification of the Bank of England elector is the 
t merchant” who does not possess some antagonistic 
namely, one who is not engaged in any speculative 
enterprise or the sale of bank credit for profit. The amount 
of mercantile interest required to make a merchant a “ great 
rchant” is difficult to ascertain, in fact it varies, but I do 
believe that the least of those “great merchant” electors 
than $100,000 invested in the mercantile business. 
Each elector has just one vote for the governor and directors. 
£500 of bank-stock interest gives an elector as much 
control as does £5,000,000. Each elector is required 
an affidavit annually to ascertain his interest. 
THE “ BANK PARLIAMENT” OF EUROPEAN BANKS. 
Each of those three banks has a “ bank parliament” to legis- 
for the guidance of the executive officers, and the executive 


of E 


terest. 


has less 


voice in 


to make 


officers of those banks have more respect for a by-law enacted 
by their “‘ bank parliaments” than do many American bankers 


for an ‘ad of Congress. The charter “ bank parliament” of the 


Bank of England is composed of its electors and the charter 
parliamentary sessions are semiannually, but as their number 
s quite excessive—approximately 300—they delegated such 


mariiamentary duties to the board of directors, composed of 24 
persons. In the British Parliament every interest is supposed 
to be represented, whereas in the “bank parliament” only one 
nterest can sit—the permanent regulators of the interest on 
money. By reason of the creation of their “bank parliament,” 
British public do not look to the members of their Govern- 

ent Parliament as monetary experts, as we in this country 

ok to Members of Congress. They have divorced their Gov- 

rnment from the banking business, and they have no kinder- 


“Sy 


virtens for bank presidents, as is our Treasury Department. 
No scandals oecur in their monetary affairs, as often happens 


with us. Until we have organized a properly controlled head 
our credit system and created for it a “ bank parliament,” 
will continue to have monetary unrest. 
HOW TO FORM A “ BANK PARLIAMENT” FOR OUR SYSTEM. 
We should qualify the voting units for our Bank of Com- 
erce, just as does the Bank of England. Create for it a “ bank 
composed of 49 members, one to be elected from 
h of the 48 States and 1 from the District of Columbia by 
of the States severally. That would place the 
reme (corporate) powers of the bank in the States severally. 
that would decentralize the control. It would be a revolution 
nh the corporate management of the country as it is now con- 


ament, 


electors 


‘ted. The voting units of all our great corporations at pres- 
ut (the stock)- is in New York, and their agents are in the 
States, and that is true whether the charters of such corpora- 


hs provide that they shall elect officers and directors resi 
lents of the States granting those charters. Let the “ great 
inerchants” of Texas elect one of their number as a member 
i the “bank parliament,” and then the commercial interests of 
Texas will be reflected by the legislation of such bank. That 
s the only practical methed of electing the members of the 
eo parliament,” for the best merchants of Texas do not 
w the best merchants of Florida or Maine. 
uld be often enough for such “ bank parliament ” 
REMEDY FOR OUR MONETARY ILLS. 
rganize a properly controlled head to,our credit system to 
us the depository and fiscal agent for the Government and 
reserve agent for the other banks, to keep on hand an ample 
of gold for the protection of public and private credit, 
become the permanent regulator of the interest on 
it may or it may not be given the note-issue privilege, 
_privilege would be worth little to it in performing its 
in America, where the bank check is so highly de- 
By denying it such privilege we would avoid the hos- 
ain ignorant public sentiment which looks on such 
se as one of vast power. 
ORGANIZE A SYSTEM OF 
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to meet. 
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JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 

ize also a system of joint-stock banks with capital of 


fom $2,000,000 to $100,000,000 each, with authority to establish 


vr lhe ‘hes in this and foreign countries, 
Ushines li 


Org 


of a branch in this country during the first 10 or 15 


eC 


Once per annum | 


but prohibit the estab- | 
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years unless it be by absorbing some established bank or trust 
company. This latter suggestion is made to prevent the hos- 
tility of existing banks and thus avoid the powerful lobby which 


would defeat such legislation. Under this plan no existing bank 
could be affected for 10 or 15 years without its consent. Further- 
more, this would give us a system by evolution rather than by 


revolution. We must work out of instead of being legislated out 
of our present condition of inflation. 
AUTHORITY OF JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 

Authorize these joint-stock banks to do a banking business 
accept and indorse commercial bills of exchange Impose a 10 
per cent tax on every other class of banks or trust companies 
which accept, or indorse without recourse, any bill of exchange. 

Now, in the absence of established bill markets in this coun- 
try, is the time to guard against inflation through the improper 
acceptance of bills of exchange. The Aldrich plan authorizes 
national banks to accept bills, but after the establishment of 
bill markets there will be nothing to prevent every State bank, 
trust, and loan company from flooding the country with accept- 
ances for speculative purposes. Then when Congress attempts 
to correct such abuse by imposing a tax this city will be over- 
run with lobbyists to prevent it. Make it the purpose of these 
joint-stock banks to sell credit for profit instead of becoming 
credit “‘ feeders” to other enterprises and do not curse them 
with legislative fetters as we have done our national banks. 

COM MON-SENSE 


and 


FLEXIBLE RESERVES COMPARED 

RESERVES. 

Ours is the only country having 
ing institutions. All other countries have common-sense flexible 
bank reserves. The actual reserves of a bank fluctuate accord- 
ing to the demands of trade, regardless of the law of Congress; 
and to attempt to legislate a probable science into an actual one 
violates a natural law the penalty for which is always severe. 
The commission provides that the national reserve association 
shall maintain a “legal reserve” of 50 per cent in “lawful 
money.” The principle is unscientific and unsound, because the 
true test of a bank’s solvency depends on the liquidity and sound- 
ness of its entire portfolio instead of the extra liquidity of the 
smallest portion of its portfolio. The Monte de Piedad of 
Mexico, one of the largest banks of that country, had a specie 
reserve of 50 per cent of its entire obligations shortly before its 


WITH FIXED LEGAL 


fixed legal reserves for bank- 


failure, but its other assets consisted principally of noncon- 
vertible real-estate mortgnge securities. The ratio fixed by the 
commission is mere guesswork, and in establishing it they ig- 
nored the experience of all the great banks in the world as well 
as the opinions of foreign experts. In proof of this I refer to 
page 188 of the English Banking System, published by the com- 
mission as Senate Document No. 492, Sixty-first Congress, second 
session, showing the ratio of specie to demand obligations of— 
Per cent. 
RR OE cat cetienite etnccattntin mn eniithintilitinsmaishincnnte . cic 88. 4 
SE NB a oo crienenicmmmnanibinantatvendts odenmnnlinnipgdeaennbiinpatig 75.3 
Bank of Germany --- sas tellaceadiineaasinesanameiiie é 7.1 
Bank of the Netherlands____________________ 58. 0 
BROS. OC. SE irethcin pce centre winnie ination ; 17. 4 
‘Those were the specie ratios of those banks : at the time the 


authors were recording that historical data. Had they chosen 
other dates they would have found different ratios. Not one 
of those banks operates under a fixed reserve law. They have 


no such legal bugaboos to frighten the public into panic. Dur- 
ing the 1907 panic the New York banks closed their doors when 
their reserves reached 24.69 per cent, which was nearly 
cent in excess-of the reserve of the Bank of Belgium when 
those authors wrote that history. The lowest ve mark of 
the New York banks during the 1907 panic was 19.98 per cent, 
and that for one day only. This is indisputable proof of the 
fallacy of the specie test of bank solvency. 
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ANOTHER SERIOUS DEFECT OF THE ALDRICTI PLAN, 

At the present time we dave the gold standard only by 

| declaration of Congress. The declaration for a standard of 
values and the actual maintenance of a standard of values are 

| two entirely different propositions. As I have said heretofore, 
| one of the most important duties of the head of the credit sys- 
| tem is to maintain the standard of values by keeping an ample 
supply of gold on hand. If they can not buy gold at one price 

they must buy it at another; but they must buy and keep an 

ample supply at all times. The Aldrich bank is authorized to 

redeem its own obligations in “lawful” money, that is, green- 

backs, treasury notes, and silver certificates. That provision 

will enable the bank to lean on the Government instead of the 

Government forcing the bank to protect our public and private 

| credit. We can never have a free gold market so long as the 
head of the credit system enjoys such special-privilege legis- 
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The Panama Canal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In rue House or Representatives, 


Friday, August 9, 1912. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As shippers and receivers of freight, the people 
of the Pacific coast have for years been held in commercial 
bondage by the transcontinental railroads. They have long en- 
dured exorbitant freight charges under protest, and have 
looked eagerly to the time when the Panama Canal would be 
completed, for in that great waterway, they believe, is to be 
found a permanent means of regulating transportation charges 
that have always been levied under the railroad rule of “all 
the traffic will bear.” 

The Pacific coast is a most remarkable freight field. In the 
southern half of California alone there were produced in the 
last year over 46,000 carloads of citrus fruits, 3,200 cars beans, 
~,200 cars barley, 2,000 cars celery, 1,600 cars cantaloupes, 1,200 
cars potatoes, 700 cars cauliflower, 600 cars cabbage, 400 cars 
onions, 300 cars dried fruits, 250 cars tomatoes, 150 cars lettuce, 
50 cars sweet potatoes, 1,000 cars assorted vegetables, 2,000,000 
pounds beet sugar, 3,500,000 gallons wine and brandy, 1,000,000 
gallons olives, 500,000 gallons olive oil, 450,000 barrels flour, 
500,000 cases canned goods, 8,000 bales cotton, and 75,000,000 
barrels petroleum. 

The demand for foodstuffs, wearing apparel of every kind, 
and for building material—Los Angeles builds a new residence 
every 25 minutes of each working day of the year—for a phe- 
homenally growing population causes more carloads to be 
shipped in than are shipped out. 

The growth of the State is more than remarkable, and of 
Los Angeles County truly wonderful. Los Angeles City alone 
grew from 102,000 in 1900 to 375,000 in 1911. Its post-office re- 
ceipts in 1900 were $258,000; in 1911, $1,646,000. Its harbor 
net tonnage in 1904, 385,000 tons; in 1911, 2,598,000 tons. 
building permits in 1900 were $2,518,000; in 1911, $23,000,000. 
lis bank clearings in 1900 were $114,000,000; in 1911, 
$045,000,000. 


Phenomenal as has been our growth, I fully believe the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal will cause a still larger increase in 
population and material welfare, and at the same time further 
develop the Atlantic coast, and to an extraordinary degree build 
up the whole western interior of the United States. _ 

The railroads, forced through water competition to make 
lower transcontinental freight rates, will at once begin to plan 
for a more thickly settled freight producing and consuming ter- 
ritory along each of their cross-country pathways. Scores of 
new lines will be constructed in the interior, and every producing 
and shipping resource of the West and Middle West will be 
rapidly developed, not alone to the good of the people, but to the 
satisfactory increase of railroad earnings as well. 

The Panama Canal, when finished, will have cost about 
$400,000,000, and to this vast sum every citizen of the United 
States has, in one form or another, contributed. For such an 
enormous outlay there must be compensating advantages, or else 
the great project should never have been undertaken. 

The land through which the canal is being dug is ours, the 
money is our own, the courage and the brains that made it } ossi- 
ble were those of an American President—Theodore Roos-velt, 
the brains to construct were those of American engineers, fore- 
most among them Col. George W. Goethals, and the right to use 
our own for ourselves by ourselves can not be successfully dis- 
puted and would, except by a few, be seldom argued but for rail- 
road influences. 

We must afford equal treatment to every other nation and we 
will do so, and the ships of every nation, including our own 
foreign-going vessels, will be charged alike. I do not fear any 
serious protest from any other nation because our ships in coast- 
wise trade are not to pay tolls. We will no doubt receive some 
complaint, for foreign business houses are as keenly alive to 
advantages as are our own, and if our coastwise trade were 
obliged to pay the same tolis as foreign vessels, then indeed 
would foreign ships be given a remarkable advantage and our 
American ships be placed at a great disadvantage, for nearly all 
of the foreign steamship lines are in some manner subsidized by 
their respective Governments. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty, ratified in 1902, states in part: 


The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 


war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, so 
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hat there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of tratt 
otherwise. , 
equitable. 

The words “ there shall be no discrimination against any sich 
nation” mean that in this as in all other contracts there ayo 
two parties to it—the owning nation and the other nations—.)) 
that the owning or American Nation must not discrimin.-o 
against other nations. 

Into our coastwise trade no other flag can enter, no other th) 
an American ship can come. Our coastwise trade is all, ey 
dollar’s worth, done in American bottoms; therefore we can | 
possibly discriminate against any other nation by granting free 
tolls to that part of our own commerce, of which no other natin 
can ever have the smallest part. 

The words “ conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable” mean that these shali be imposed by conform) 
what is righteous in dealing, and according to natural justice 

Who is there who will say that natural justice would be yio- 
lated by giving free tolls to our own coastwise steamers? 

Deep down in every man and every nation is the love of jus- 
tice and equity, and surely anything less than free tolls for ves- 
sels of the United States engaged in coastwise trade only would 
be neither just nor equitable toward the owning nation. 

Now, as to railroad ownership of steamship lines, I am ani 
have always been opposed to any railroad owning, direct); 
indirectly, in part or in whole, or exercising control of any 
steamship or steamship line that could possibly be used to 
stifle competition. We of California and the whole I’ 
coast know what railroad ownership of steamship lines meaus, 
and more than any other city Los Angeles has realized for many 
years how many hundreds of thousands of dollars per ann 
such ownership costs the people through excessive frei; 
charges. 

Millions of dollars has Los Angeles alone paid in excess 
overland freight charges because the Pacific Mail Steams! 
Co., plying the Pacific Ocean between San Francisco l i 
Isthmus of Panama and forever strangling all competition, \ 
more than half owned and wholly controlled by the Southe: 

-*acific Railroad. For 20 years no steamer of that line sto) 
anywhere between San Francisco and the Mexican line, would 
not stop at Los Angeles, which originates more than $200,000,000 
value of freight per annum and receives much more; wo! 
stop at San Diego, Ventura, Santa Barbara, although 
some 15 stops along the Mexican coast at towns of 300 to | 
population. 

Los Angeles people have suffered immeasurably and 
of one mind regarding railroad ownership of steamships 
the canal. They will have none of it,as you may judge bh) 
following letter received a few days since: 

Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMER 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 





its 
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Such conditions and charges of traflic shall be just and 





\ 


Hon. WILLIAM D. STEPHENS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: It may be interesting to you to know the resuli 
request for the approval or disapproval of the membership of 1 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce of the action of its board of dir 
favor of freedom from tolls for American ships passing throu: 
Panama Canal, and in opposition to the operation threugh the « 
ships owned in whole or in part by railway corporations engage: 
coastwise trade. 

On July 18 we sent out a circular, copy of which is inclosed g 
the approval or disapproval of our individual membership of o 
Up to this date we have received 1,074 replies. Of these 1,00! 
approval of the position taken by the chamber and 38 in disap) 

Very truly, yours, 
H. Z. Osporne, Pres 


We must have competition, and competition will not ex's 
the railroads own or control the steamships that pass this 
the Panama Canal. Do not worry about the cry of * (realy 
breaking” that fills the air at times. It is in reality n'y 
overland railroads of the United States, using the voice ot | 
Canadian transcontinentals. They are determined that |! 
ownership of steamship lines shall not be disturbed, that (her 
strangle hold on the rates of transportation shall not be looscie 
that they shall forever be allowed to charge “all the tratlic \ 
bear.’ The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. is and has been ficht'!s 
Panama legislation during this entire Congress. Its represen 
tives have been in Washington week after week and 
after month. They have accomplished certain temporary ch 
in bills, but in the end they will fail, for the people wi) ©! 
quer. A new day is upon us and the rule of the people \ 
firmly established. Railroad ownersbip of steamship lines | 
strangle competition is doomed. Soon it will be no more. 

Legislators of every degree and public officers everywhere I 
inquiring the people’s, not the bosses’ nor the corporatious ¥ 
to-day. True, there are exceptions, and some politicia's ©" 
many months have passed will pay dearly for the lates! 
perhaps most flagrant exception. The people’s primaries 
initiative, referendum, and recall are having their effect. 
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act as wonderful deterrents. To you men who are now ready 
to accept the initiative and a little of the recall I say: “Accept 
them all—the initiative, the referendum, the recall, and the re- 
eall of judges, too—for each is right and just, and all have come 
to stay.” They are cardinal virtues, as is also woman's suf- 
frage, which, I believe, is not only just and equitable, but which 
will bring about a wonderfully improved administration of pub- 
lic affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, for 20 years I have fought the railroad control 
of Los Angeles Harbor. As president of the Los Angeles Cham- 
of Commerce and a director and member of its harbor 
committee for many years it was my good fortune to both lead 
and follow in battles waged by the people against the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in its many attempts to bottle up our harbor. 

I have found great satisfaction in fighting for the people, 
fighting without the promise of fee or the hope of reward. I 
am still fighting, and will continue to do so as long as I may 
live, not only to keep the railroads from owning or controlling 
los Angeles Harbor, but to improve our harbor in every way 
that will enhance its benefits to the whole people. I fight for 
the common good. 

Don't you ever believe that battles for the right hurt busi- 
ness either, for during these continual battles Los Angeles has 
grown in population from 53,000 to over 400,000, and its bank 
clearings from $36,000,000 in 1890 to over $1,100,000,000 in 1912. 
Its harbor tonnage in the last six years has increased over 
soo per cent. The people have been the victors. They have 
battle after battle. To-day the harbor frontage is largely 
d by the municipality. 
again in Los Angeles or California or in the United 
States, if I ean help it, will the great corporations exercise, as 
in the past, almost complete business and political control. 
Corporations we need, and great corporations we must have. 
Corporations need control, and great corporations must be, 

be, regulated. Corporations, large and small, should yield 
a fair profit to investors, having in mind always the good of the 
people, and should be governed by laws made for them, not by 
them. 

Mr 


ber 


Wol 
owl 


Never 


e 


shall 


. Speaker, I believe a great majority of the people of this 
country are in favor of free tolls through the Panama Canal for 
coastwise steamships. 

Besides the railroad-influenced people there are a few who 
conscientiously oppose the prohibition. against railroad owner- 
ship, but 95 per cent favor the exclusion of railroad-owned 

ips from the use of the canal. The sworn duty of Members 
of this House is to legislate for the welfare of the whole people. 

I am for free tolls and against the use of the canal by rail- 
road owned or controlled steamships. I will do my duty now 
and hereafter by so voting. 
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The Cotton Worm or Caterpillar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHMOND P. HOBSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tue Howse or RepresENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 10, 1912. 
Mr. HOBSON said: 


Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include bulletin 164 of the Alabama 


Agricultural experiment station of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
sulute on the cotton worm or caterpillar. 
rhe bulletin is as follows: 

[Bulletin No. 164, Aug. 1, 1912. Alabama Agricultural Experiment 

Station of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn.] 

THe Corron WorM or CATERPILLAR. 
(Alabama argillacea, Hubn.) 
[By W. E. Hinds.] 

The name “ army worm” is also often applied to this species, 
as it is to several others, among which the “ grass worm” or 
‘Tall army worm” of the South is the most common. The dis- 
Unction between these two species should be kept clearly in 
mind by the reader, as the two species have quite different 
habits as to the plants upon which they feed, the general man- 
her of their feeding, and in their manner of transformation 
from the caterpillar to the moth stage. We are here consider- 
ing only the cotton worm which feeds upon nothing but cotton 
and whieh species has repeatedly done extensive damage to 
Cotton throughout the South during more than a century, 


as 


| poison been available and planters generally ready 


| Seatteringly before the middle of August 


moth or “candle fly,” 
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The cotton worm is not a native insect in the United States, 
as cotton itself is not native here. It comes to us eacth year 
that it occurs in the cotton belt from the West Indies and from 
Central and South America, where cotton grows wild from year 
to year. The first serious outbreak on record occurred as far 
back as 1793 in Georgia and South Carolina. Since then cotton 
worms have been found irregularly, without doubt being de- 
pendent upon a certain coincident set of either favorable or 
unfavorable climatic and food conditions in its winter home as 
well as here. 

During this 119 years there have been seven great caterpillar 
years, of which 1911 was the last. In Alabama, and perhaps 
throughout the South, 1873 will be long remembered as mark- 
ing the climax of a series of three years of increasing damage. 
Yet in that year but 38 counties in this State reported trouble 
from worms. In the outbreak of 1911 before the end of the 
season 66 of the 68 counties in Alabama had been practically 
stripped by the worms. Careful field studies combined with re- 
ports received from all counties indicated that Alabama alone 
suffered a reduction of between 120,000 and 175,000 bales. This 
lint, with its seed, would mean at the minimum figure a damage 
of more than $7,000,000 in this one State. Similar injury o« 
curred in Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. The 
severity of the injury is hidden to a large extent by the record- 
breaking crop produced in spite of it and was greatly decreased 
from what was anticipated because of the unusual proportion 
of the crop of 1911 that was “ made” before the end of July. 
Very little cotton was added to the crop after that. 

In the fight against the worms in 1911 it is certain that more 
arsenical poison was used than has ever been used elsewhere 
in anything like the same area and in the same space of time. 
Powdered arsenate of lead was used for the first time against 
the cotton worm and easily proved its many advantages over 
Paris green for this purpose. During the first season much 
more of it was used than there was of Paris green. In Alabama 
and Mississippi alone, more than 1,000,000 pounds of these two 
poisons was distributed, and the value of this item in the mak- 
ing of the 1911 crop was therefore all of $250,000. Had the 
and willing 
to use it promptly and properly, a very large part of the loss 
estimated above for Alabama could have been prevented. 

CONDITIONS INDICATING OUTBREAKS. 

A study of the history of cotton worm outbreaks shows that 
in the years of greatest damage certain conditions have always 
occurred. Among the most significant of these have been un- 
usually wet seasons which both favored the development of the 
worms and retarded that of the crop. Cotton was late, or at 
least in thrifty, vigorous leaf, and the worms first appeared 
in the Middle Gulf 
States. A condition of frequent showers and of many cloudy 
days during August and September has increased the outbreak. 
The generations or “‘ crops” of worms are completed in between 
three and four weeks with constantly increasing numbers of 
the worms and their more general distribution. There are then 
certain to be three generations of worms before the cotton can 
be picked out. Whenever these conditions are present we may 
anticipate a serious outbreak of the worms. It is true that sub- 
sequent conditions unfavorable to the worms, such as extremely 
hot, dry weather, may serve to check the outbreak materially, 
but they are not likely to prevent material damage. 

LIFE HISTORY. 

The full life history of the cotton worm may be more easily 
and closely followed by the average man than can that of al- 
most any other insect. All of its four stages are found 
on the cotton plant, all above ground and frequently all stages 
may be present at the same time. Three of these stages do no 
damage whatever to the plant. 

First stage—The egg—The egg 


to be 


laid by the cotton worm 
is ef a pale bluish-green color, gradually 
beceming more nearly white as it approaches hatching time. 
It is only about one-fortieth of an inch in diameter, but a very 
pretty shell-like object that can be found only by rather care- 
ful hunting on the under sides of the larger leaves around the 
middle third of the cotton plant. They are not at all hard to 
see when one becomes accustomed to them. They are always 
placed singly, although several may occur on one leaf. (See 
Pl. I, fig. 1.) The egg hatches in two or three days during 
warm weather, as in August, but requires a little longer time 
later in the season. 

Second stage—The cotton worm.—The caterpillar is the only 
stage that really injures cotton. On hatching from the eggs, 
the worms are pale yellowish-green in color and very incon- 
spicuous. They are found only on the under sides of the leaves 
on which the eggs were laid. As they grow, the markings be- 
come more distinct and frequently vary widely, showing an in- 
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crease in the proportion of black especially. Fully grown cotton | 
worms are very conspicuously marked, and it would seem that 
once seen abundantly they might always be remembered. They 
are rather slender and reach a length of about 14 inches. The 
caterpillars of the earlier generations usually show much less 
black than do those of a later period, near the end of the season. | 
The light forms are quite bright yellowish-green in body color, 
with three narrow white stripes and two rows of conspicuous 
black spots, each set with a black spine, arranged along its 
back. In these the black spot is surrounded by a circle of 
white color. (Vl. Ll, fig. 1.) The dark-colored specimens 
due to the increase of black between the white stripes, and 
wluding the rows of black spots which appear in the lighter | t 
worms until it forms velvety black stripes with only very nar- 
row white stripes between. The hind pair of legs in the cotton 
worm stand out very prominently as they rest upon the cotton 
leaves. When the worms travel they go with a half-looping | 
movement that is quite characteristic of this species. The skin | 
is shed five times in the growth of each worm. The worms are 
very active and have a peculiar method of protection by jump- 
ing quickly to a distance of a foot or two horizontally when dis- | 
turbed. They may catch upon some other plant in the next | 


row. This whole growth may occur in from 10 to 15 days 
usually, ° 


As soon as the growth is complete the worms draw together 
parts of leaves so as to cover their bodies and spin a very loose 
silken cocoon within which they transform to the moth stage. 
In the United States these worms have never been known to 
develop completely on any plant but cotton. 

Third stage—The pulpa.—The beginning of this stage is} 
known to everyone as “ webbing up.” Within the web the cat- 
erpillar changes first through the steps plainly shown in Plate 
I, figure 5, to the familiar brown conical body that is known by 
nearly every cotton planter. This always occurs on some plant 
above the ground, but may be on any weed or grass that can 
give them the protection desired. This is one respect in which 
this species differs entirely from the cotton-boll worm and the | 
grass worm or fall army worm, both of which burrow into the 
ground for protection while they are transforming and never 
go through this change on the plant. After a week or a little 
longer in this stage the moths are ready to emerge, and they 
complete the generation, 

Fourth stage—The moth.—Cotton worm moth, or “candle 
flies,” as they are often called, are of the size and general ap- 
pearance shown in Plate I, figure 3, and enlarged in figure 2. 
The general color is quite uniform olive-brown, but may vary | 
somewhat. It is frequently a dark tan, sometimes with a 
purplish tinge. There is a rather distinct small gray or black | 
spot near the middle of each front wing, and faint, irregular, or 
wavy dark reddish cross lines shown on the front wings. The 
outer edge of each wing has a narrow white fringe with dark 
spots on the front pair. The position when at rest is shown 
best in Plate I, figure 2. The moths hide by day among the cot- 
ton and especially around grassy spots. They fly, feed, and lay 
their eggs at night. When disturbed they move with a peculiar 
swift darting flight and hide again so quickly that they are | 
hard to capture by hand. As with many other moths, they are 
strongly attracted to lights, and during outbreaks frequently | 
make it impossible for one to read or work with a lamp in an | 
unscreened house. These moths feed somewhat on nectar pro- 
duced by many plants, especially by the leaf glands of cotton, 
and also upon the juices of fruits which they can wound with 
their slender tongue when it is uncoiJed. The moth stage com- 
pletes the life cycle, and the females begin very soon the depo- 
sition of eggs for the next generation. 

Within a week or 10 days they may deposit from 400 to 600 
eggs and then die, but their powers of flight are such that at 
the time of their death they may be many hundreds of miles 
from where they hatched out. A remarkable demonstration 





of their flight occurred in September, 1911, when store fronts | 


and electric-light poles in Cleveland, Ohio, were thickly covered 
with moths of this species. They were very numerous also in 
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New Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts, and were taken also 
in Maine and Canada. But in all this northern country there 
is no food plant for the species, and all must perish. The in- 
stinct for northward flight has carried them too far. 
Hibernation.—What has just been said regarding the flight 
of these moths will help us to understand better than we other- 
wise could how it is that we may have cotton worms year after 
year when it is probably true that very rarely, if ever, does a 
single moth of this species survive the winter within the limits 
of the United States unless in south Florida and Texas. All 
immature stages die quickly with but little cold. The species | 
appears to pass the winter where cotton also lives through and | 
inainly perhaps in the West Indies and South America. 





From | made a series of tests of various poisons and established 
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these far-distant regions the moths fly northward with each 
succeeding generation until they overspread the cotton States 
and many others where cotton does not oecur. 

Feeding habits of worms.—For the first few days of their 
active life the young worms feed only on the under side of the 
leaf on which they hatch. They do not eat clear through but 
leave the thin upper tissue of the leaf uncut—probably partly 
as a measure of protection. These “skinned spots” quickly 
turn brown and are quite characteristic of young leaf-worm 
work. They are a good guide to follow when hunting for young 
worms. After they have shed their first skin the worms become 
large and strong enough to eat through the leaves and then 
usually begin to move toward the more tender foliage at the top 
of the plant. Up to this time the young worms can hardly be 
poisoned by any dust method. After they move to the top they 
become one of the easiest leaf-eating caterpillars to destroy. 
They prefer the tops of the plants and the thin blade of the 
leaf, and these are exactly the parts where poison is most e: isily 
distribuced for their destruction. 

The first “ ragging ” begins only when many worms are about 
half grown—that is, about 5 to 7 days old. After that the rate 
of destruction of the leaves depends upon the number of worms 


,| at work. It may take a week or only two days to strip a field. 


In 1911 it was a very common matter to hear men tell of first 
discovering a few worms “ragging” their cotton on Saturday 
afternoon and finding early Monday morning, when they would 
£0 out to poison, that there wouldn’t be enough leaf left to put 
poison on. Treatment for cotton worms must therefore be made 
just as soon as the first signs of their work appear. There may 
be no time thereafter to send off for poison, even if ordered by 
telegraph and shipped by express. The only safe way is to be 
prepared even before worms appear, with the dusting outfit 
made and some stock of poison kept on hand. Some illusira- 
tions of cotton-worm work are shown in Plates II and III. 
When pushed for food the worms commonly destroy all squares, 
small bolls, and even many of those that are fully grown, and 
gnaw the bark from the stalk. They may then leave the strip 
ped field in hordes, marching for a fresh food supply; hence the 
name (improperly applied) “ army worm.” 

Generations.—As shown in the account of its life history the 
life cycle is completed in about three weeks. There are tlicre- 
fore really some six or more generations of these worms sou 
where on cotton during our usual growing season. Ii is 
customary for planters to speak of that generation which does 
the first noticed “ ragging” as being “the first crop” and the 
succeeding “crops” are numbered accordingly. We usually 
have three destructive generations in years of severe outbreaks. 
In Alabama in 1911 the first stripping occurred toward the 
latter part of July. In other fields there was more general 
stripping before the 10th of August. By the middle of (| 
month 58 counties reported worms. Up to this time the damuage 
might be considered local rather than general. From 
moths that were very numerous between August 10 and 15, 
the next generation was expected to and did strip cotton gen- 
erally during the last 10 days of August, and the next gen 
tion appeared about the middle of September. The wos! 
favorable and effective time to poison these worms is at 
time the first worms of each generation move to the tops and 
“ragging” begins, provided a poison like arsenate of lead is 
used that will adhere to the leaves in spite of rains for 2 
sufficiently iong time to kill practically all worms in the 
eration as fast as they become large enough to eat throvl 
the leaves. Generations become less clearly defined and 1! 
difference in time between the first and last members in cach 
becomes greater with each successive “crop” of worms. 

Enemies.—The cotton. worm has a number of natural ene 
mies, some of which are quite important as aids in destroying 
them. Among these are some of the small brown ants, known 
as “fire ants,” ground beetles, wasps, and predaceous buss: 
parasitic flies and wasps upon the eggs, the worms, or [ile 
pup; birds, etc. All of these help, but even when most effective 
it is hardly possible for them to prevent the multiplication 0! 
the worms to a point where it will not require the application 
of poison to save the cotton. 

POISONING COTTON WORMS, 

As has been explained, the feeding habits of these w 
are such that it is a very easy species to control by simply ¢s' 
ing an arsenical poison lightly over the top of the cotton pits 
The diseovery that this could be done is said to have ! 
made in 1872 by an Alabamian living near Mobile. <A! 

rate the use of Paris green for this purpose began at 
that time, and it was used quite extensively in 1875, whic! S 
such a disastreus year for this State. In 1879, agents of ‘1 
United States Department of Agriculture working in Alabina 
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that time. Paris green remained the best material known until 
7, when powdered arsenate of lead was first produced for 
special experiments with it against the boll weevil. In 1911, 
therefore, occurred the first opportunity for comparing this new 
material with the more widely known Paris green for cotton 
worms. 

Powdered arsenate of lead.—This is by far the best poison 
for the control of the cotton worm. There is a “ paste” form 
made which can not be used except for spraying. The other 
form, known as “ powdered” arsenate of lead, is a very fine 
white powder having about one-half the amount of arsenic 
in it that is in Paris green, and should therefore be used at 
least twice as strong as we use Paris green to secure the same 
killing power. It never burns even if applied to foliage in 
heavy doses, and sticks to the leaves very well in spite of rains. 
It seems to be so very fine that it gets into the small depressions 
on the leaves and the water runs over it. We therefore advise 
a dose of 8 pounds of powdered arsenate of lead per acre 
for average cotton when this can be secured in place of Paris 
gre No flour or any other material is needed in this case. 
Closely woven flour-bag cloth or unbleached sheeting should be 
used with this very fine material. It is easier to apply this 
arsenate af lead evenly than it is Paris: green and flour. 

Paris green.—For nearly 40 years this has been the best 
poison known for the cotton worm, and for this reason is still in 
demand among those who have used it or who have not yet 
tried the arsenate of lead. 

Other poisons.—No other poisons now on the market need be 
considered. Arsenite of zinc might have value, but has not 
yet been tested on cotton. London purple is certain to burn 
badly, and white arsenic is sure to kill every leaf it is put on. 
Do not waste time and opportunity fooling with untried or un- 
reliable or fake remedies. 

Comparisons.—It is a well-known fact that Paris green is 
very likely to burn cotton foliage in spots even where care- 
fully distributed, and is certain to do so where at all carelessly 
put out. Many planters know also that it has the effect of 
checking the setting of fruit when applied to young cotton even 
where burning of foliage is not apparent. This is a matter for 
very serious consideration. We can not advise the application 
of Paris green to any cotton until after the crop of bolls is well 
made and nearly mature if it be possible to secure the arsenate 
of lead in its place. 

lurthermore it is well known that Paris green, even when 
applied with flour, is readily washed off the plants by rains and 
even by heavy dews, so that the effectiveness of an application 
nay be entirely destroyed within 24 hours. In many places 
there is also a strong prejudice against Paris green because 
of the fact that it is likely to cause sores on the men and mules 
using it for any considerable length of time. In some cases in 
1911 this resulted in the positive refusal of workmen to con- 
tinue handling Paris green. The trouble on the plant, work- 
men, and animals is that Paris green contains four or five times 
as much water soluble arsenic as does the arsenate of lead, and 
this is the constituent that burns. 

On the other hand, powdered arsenate of lead, even when 
applied as heavily as 10 pounds or more of the undiluted poison 
to the acre, does not burn foliage and does not check the setting 
of fruit. This material adheres to the foliage five times as long 
as does Paris green. It therefore gives the plants all the ad- 
vantage of continuous protection and is economical to use, be- 
cause fewer applications are required. Many hundred thou- 
Sand pounds of this material were used in 1911 without a single 
record of its causing sores on men or mules. Therefore, while 
costing slightly more per acre for the poison, and requiring 

the application of more powder to the acre than is the case 
with Paris green, the real saving in the crop and the safety 
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with which it may be applied makes this material the best that 
we know for application, particularly to cotton before the crop 


IS nearly matured, at which time 
already on hand. 


On cotton. 


aris green could be used if 
Never use white arsenic or London purple 


Paris green treatment is cheaper than that with arsenate of 
lead, if we consider only the first cost of the materials used in 
each application, but real economy is measured by the saving 
in crop obtained as compared with the total cost of protecting 
it to the end. On this basis it may be far more expensive than 
the lead for any one or all of several reasons: A heavy rain 
falling within 24 hours after the application will so wash Paris 
greet from the plants that it may be almost wholly ineffective, 
and the work must therefore be done over at once. That ap- 
Pilcation was therefore entirely wasted. Again, if through its 
effect on the plant in checking fruiting there results the throw- 


‘ng off or prevention of making of even one boll on every 10 
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eriority of Paris green among all the materials known at | stalks on the average, then it will cost more than the arsenate 


of lead treatment. 
than this. 
Analysis with quotation of price.—The large stocks of both 
Paris green and arsenate of lead in Alabama include the prod- 
ucts of several different manufacturers. In all cases, where 
considering the purchase of either poison, the buyer should 
insist upon being given a statement of the guaranteed analysis 
of the poison, together with the quotation as to its cost, just as 
he would do with a fertilizer like acid phosphate. In this way 
he can best determine where he can get the maximum of insect- 
killing value at the minimum cost. Arsenate of lead should 
contain from 23 per cent to 33 per cent of arsenious oxide, and 
the cost may vary accordingly. Paris green should have 50 per 
cent to 56 per cent arsenious oxide. In case of extreme shortage 
of poison it may be necessary to make use of what stock is 


The effect would surely be much greater 


available of what is known as “ Paris-green residue,” which is 
a low-grade product not ordinarily used as an insecticide. In 


many localities planters may combine their orders and secure 
the benefit of lower prices and freight rates. Neither poison 
loses strength, and they may be kept for years if simply kept 
very dry. 
INFORMATION ABOUT POISONS. 
Arsenate of lead.—With powdered arsenate of lead we make 


USING 


it the general rule to apply, at each application, as many 
pounds per acre as the cotton is feet in height. These limits 


‘an be drawn in somewhat, as 2 pounds will be needed even on 
small cotton, and that 6 feet high could be fairly well protected 
with 4 or 5 pounds. The cost of the poison will probably av- 
erage close to 25 cents per pound for 25 per cent to 33 per cent 
powdered arsenate of lead. Multiply this by the number of 
pounds to be used per acre and add about 5 cents or 10 cents for 
the labor of application to get at the cost of treatment. 

Paris green.—This material can not be applied with any as- 
surance for the safety of the plant stronger than 1 to 14 pounds 
per acre. With this we must use some 2 pounds of flour for 
every pound of Paris green to be applied. The poison will cost 
also about 25 cents per pound in small lots. To this add the 
cost of flour and labor. 

Number of applications needed.—This depends on which 
poison you decide to use. With the arsenate of lead it was 
found, in 1911, that one good dusting applied at the beginning 
of each “crop” of worms would give the cotton full protection 
from the entire generation. This material sticks in spite of 
dews and rains, so that it remains effective for the last as well 
as the first hatched worms in each generation. Experience has 
shown, however, that even with this a new application must 
be made at the beginning of each “crop” of worms. Three 
treatments with arsenate of lead may be expected to carry the 
crop through the worst part of even the most serious outbreaks. 
The stock of poison needed may be closely estimated and pur- 
chased at the beginning of the season. 

With Paris green so much depends upon the state of the 
weather that it is simply impossible to tell with any certainty 
how many applications may be required. In 1911 fields were 
seen where three and four applications had been made for one 


“crop” of worms, and the plants were in bad shape ten. It 
will not be safe to count on having to make less than five ap 


plications of this material, and even then the protection given 
the crop may be less complete and continuous than with the 
other poison. 

When to apply poison.—Watch your cotton closely and fre- 
quently for the first signs of worm work. These usually occur 
in the low wet places where the cotton is rank. The cotton 
worm feeds on no plant but cotton, and few other worms do a 
similar work in “ragging” the leaves or stripping the plants. 
The “ first crop” of worms will usually appear in spots through 
the field and not attacking all parts uniformly. The worms 
should be poisoned at once whenever and wherever they are 
found to be “ragging” the tops of the plants. At the time of 
appearance of the “ first crop” it will not pay usually to treat 
the whole field unless the ~vorms are scattered through it. If 
the “first crop” appears in considerable numbers during the 
last of July or first of August, and if the season is rather wet and 
cotton rank and thrifty, then there.is great likelihood of ex- 
tensive damage from the “second crop,” which may appear in 
from 10 to 15 days after the worms of the first crop spin up. 
Every preparation should be made in advance when such con- 


ditions occur, so that the whole cotton crop may be treated 
without a single hour of avoidable delay. Have the dust poles 
and bags ready and the stock of poison on hand. Such prepa- 


ration is essential to the best success in controlling these worms. 
One dollar expended in poisoning caterpillars during August 
may save from $10 to $50 loss in the crop. It pays to kill the 
worms early, (See Pl. III, figs. 1 and 2.) 
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Sources of poison supply.—These arsenical poisons are manu- 
factured entirely outside of the cotton States. The addresses 
manufacturers and wholesale dealers can be obtained from 
a local druggist or by writing to the State experiment station, 
und quotations on large quantities thus gotten at bottom prices. 
Most buyers, however, will not prepare early enough to allow 
shipments from long distances to reach them in time to save 
their cotton. They depend upon reaching a near-by center of 
supply. In each of the larger cities of Alabama may be found 
one or more firms handling these poisons. They should adver- 
tise their stock during every outbreak of worms, so that farm- 
ers may know where to get their poison with least delay. 

Place your order early. You can not expect a dealer to as- 
sume all the responsibility and carry a stock large enough to 
cover all possible demands in his territory. Bankers, mer- 
chants, oil-mill men, and fertilizer men especially should make 
it certain that an adequate supply of poison can be had by their 
customers without delay and every assurance given the farmer 
that he can get this poison at very reasonable cost. Those who 
have already “advanced” on the crop should insist that their 
customers apply the poison for the protection of their common 
interests, 

Methods of application.—Either of these poisons can be ap- 
plied as a spray or a dust. Few cotton planters, however, have 
equipment for the spraying, and that method of application 
requires slower work than the dusting. Under the subject 
“Feeding habits” we have shown why a dust application is 

usually simple and effective for the cotton worm, and that 
is why we recommend the dust treatment. 
THE DI TREATMENT. 

The simplest possible method for destroying cotton worms is 
to apply a dry poison like Paris green, or, better, powdered 
arsenate of lead, dusted through bags carried at the ends of a 
pole or piece of narrow board by a man riding a mule. This 
covers two rows at a time, and 15 to 20 acres can be treated by 
one man in a day. On moonlight nights the work might prob- 
ably be continued in cases of emergency. Somewhat less uni- 
form but more rapid work can be done by making the board 
long enough for four rows, or, better, three middles. Two 
bags should be used on each side, if the board is more than 
10 feet long, to give better distribution of the dust. 
in the longer boards makes it unnecessary to jar them. 
inay simply be held firmly on the front of the saddle and the 
mule ridden at a trot, leaving a cloud of dust behind. Where 
several men are working, they should ride abreast. 

The outfit—To make the dusting outfit, take a piece of 1 by 3 
or 1 by 4 inch board and cut it about 18 inches longer than the 
distance at which the cotton rows are planted. Also cut four 
blocks off of the same board each about 4 inches long. In each 
end of the main board bore a 1-inch or larger hole through 
which the poison can be poured into the finished bags. These 
holes may be closed with plugs or stoppers after the poison 
has been introduced. Nail the four blocks on the underside of 
the board, one at each end and the others about 16 inches from 
the ends. These blocks thus form the ends of the bags. The 
long board may be cut down in the middle to a width that is 
easy to hold in the hands and so as to remove unnecessary 
weight. (See Plate IV, fig. 3.) For the bags to be used with 
arsenate of lead or Paris green with two parts of flour such a 
cloth as unbleached domestic or sheeting answers well. This 
cloth will distribute about 3 pounds per acre, This shouid 
be folde¢ over, stretched, and tacked closely to the side of the 
board, thL.n around the blocks and to the board on the other 

The amount of poison distributed will depend upon the 
tightness of weave of the cloth and the jarring given the pole. 
If with rather continuous jarring not enough poison is being 
distributed, simply use more-open cloth for the bags. Old flour 
bags may be used if on hand. Where it is desired to put out 
5 or 6 pounds per acre use double cheesecloth for the bags. 

With Paris green a closer woven cloth may be needed and 
“S-ounce duck” may be used for light applications of the pure 
poison without any flour. It is desifable to use about 2 pounds 
of flour with each pound of Paris green to increase its sticking 
to the leaves, and flour bags or sheeting may then be used. Do 
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not try to use old “oat sacks” and think that the work can be | 


done economically. 

Suggestions regarding applications.—The best air condition 
for applying a dust is found when it is still. The worms feed 
principally at night and in the early morning before they have 
difficulty in getting enough food. After that they may feed 
during bright days and are always more generally active during 
cloudy days. Dust poisons applied toward evening are there- 
fore likely to be on the plant in their maximum strength while 
the worms are feeding most actively. Dew forming on 


poison helps to fix it in place, but very heavy dews that drip 


| amount of poison being put out. 
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from the plants may wash off a large part of the Paris green 


within a short time even without rains. When dusting while 
dew is on it is very important to avoid touching the dust . 
to the plants, since if the cloth become 
through it. Never attempt poisoning during or just before a 
rain with Paris green. Arsenate of lead can be put on with 
assurance that it will stay if it only has time to once dry on the 
leaves. There is a much greater safe working margin. with it 
than with Paris green in the dosage that caw be safely used, tha 
length of time that it can be used before the worms wil! get to 
it, and the sureness of the protection obtainable in showery 
weather. 

Keeping track of weight—aA spring balance weighing up to 
20 pounds is a convenient help in keeping close track of the 
Weigh the whole outfit. pole, 
bag, and poison, after the poison has been put in and it j< 
ready for the rider. After half an acre (an acre is 70 by 70 
| yards) or any known area is covered, weigh again. The differ. 
ence in weight shows just exactly how much poison has been 
put out on that area, and if too much is gone for the rate de- 
sired, either use heavier cloth for the bags, add another cover- 
ing of thin cloth or try lighter jarring. I¢ Paris green is being 
used the proportion of flour to poison may be increased. If 
| too little poison is going out jar more heavily or use a lighter 
weight or more open cloth. This means economical treatment. 

IS THERE DANGER IN USING POISON? 

This is one of the questions most commonly asked by those 

who have never yet used any. Fortunately the danger is far 


bags 
*s wet the dust can’t pass 
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They | 
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more imaginary than real. Both fear and danger in the use 
of poisons for the cotton worm—or other insects—arise a 
| most entirely from ignorance as to their nature and effects. 
Only when very carelessly handled is there any real danger in 
| using either Paris green or powdered arsenate of lead. Of 
course both are strong stomach poisons and their value in pro 
tecting cotton from the worms lies in this fact. They are } 
at all likely to produce any serious effects unless taken into 
the stomach of man or beast in very appreciable quantities. 
There is no real danger from getting either on the skin. Ii 
true, however, that Paris green is liable to cause rather bad 
| Sores on men and mules where they are working with it con- 
stantly for several days in succession. This is due to the same 
quality of paris green that makes it bad to use on thrifty, 
| growing cotton. It usually contains about 3 per cent of arsenic 
in a form that is soluble in water or in perspiration. This 
causes the burning of foliage and also the sores on men and 
mules. This, however, never happens with the arsenate of lead. 
The only real danger to stock lies in allowing animals to get 
into freshly poisoned fields and to feed therein for several hours 
at a time. One case is known to me where cotton was planted 
on a steep slope nearly encircling a small pool into which it 
drained. No stream flowed through or from this pool, but il 
was used as a water hole for some farm stock. Very soon afier 
the cotton was very heavily poisoned with Paris green a heavy 
shower washed it from the plants and down the steep hillsid 
into the water hole where it was held and concentrated to 
an extent that some of the animals drinking there were po! 
soned. But these conditions would not occur again in 
| thousands of cases. Every report of the killing of men : 
mules that could be investigated in 1911, with only one e> 
tion, were found to be mere “rumors” or mistakes. In 
case an animal broke into a freshly poisoned field and fed 
| night, so that it got a fatal dose. There is very rarely need to 
' muzzle mules to protect them during an application. The! i 
| no chance whatever of “ poisoning the soil” and no dange! 
letting stock feed, even where arsenate of lead has been dl, 
after a month’s time. There-is no danger to stock drinking 
from running streams passing through treated fields nor to 
cotton pickers at picking time. Poultry may possibly be | 
if allowed to feed extensively on worms dying from poison. 
few simple, sensible precautions should, however, be observe’ 
Precautions.—Keep all poison so marked in a plain mo 
| and store it in a dry place out of the reach of children and { 
animals. Fill cuts or scratches with vaseline or some ¢£! 
and tie a eloth over it, or wear gloves. Work toward the w 
if it is blowing across the field. Tie a cloth or handker 
over the mouth and nose if obliged to ride with the cloud 
dust to any great extent. Clear the threat occasional!) 
spit out the accumulation instead of swallowing it. If using 
Paris green brush off or wash off mules and men after 
day’s work. If the work extends over several days chang: 
‘and mules to give each a rest, for it is hard work wh: 
lowed constantly. Shut up poultry for two or three days v 
cotton, where they might spend most of their time, has jus! 
treated. In case of accidental poisoning produce vomitins © 
| quickly as possible by running a finger down in the throat. 
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milk or mustard water will usually start it. 
raw whites of eggs, or magnesia 
jing teaspoonful in a glass of milk. 


\ 


Then give 
(magnesium oxide) a 
Get a doctor at once. 


LIGHT TRAPS. 
n worm moths are readily attracted to lights and may 


ipped in large numbers, thus preventing many worms; 


best this can not be considered as a substitute for poison- 
will be helpful to test the emergence of the moths in 
y and thus to know just when to begin the applications 
rsenate of lead. 
ntern or light trap (see Plate IV, fig. 2) may be easily 
eaply made as follows: Arrange in some way by using 
barrel, or stake with a board on top to raise the trap 
or two above the tops of the cotton plants. 
shallow pan or a tub containing an inch of water with 
ough kerosene or coal oil to form a film over its surface 
the insects that may fall into it. In the middle of the 
an ordinary lantern. Let this burn through the night 
ict the moths which may come from some little distance 
one knows how far this will attract them. Doubtless 
epends upon the brightness of the light or the darkness 
ight. There is no danger of drawing moths to the field 
‘atching them and thus decreasing their injuriousness. 
e effect is like that of pouring water—it flows only as 
ver the surface at some point. Such lights will attract 
inoths and other insects beside the cotton moth, and the 
so change the appearance of those caught that one 
ow the moth well by size, shape, and wing markings to 
Bonfires do less good than lanterns the heat 
the moths before they get singed. Flying against the 
they simply drop into the oil and water. 
IT 
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DOES PAY TO FIGHT COTTON WORMS? 
ms almost ridiculous to ask such a question, and yet, 
fact that a very large majority of cotton planters 
t quietly by and see their crop eaten up and their season’s 
rgely destroyed without being willing to spend from 
“3 per acre to save it, it appears that the average man 
t yet believe that it will really pay him to make this 
Let us therefore consider the question a fair one, and 
ut the answer. 
the average field there are at least 5,000 cotton plants, 


vith most varieties it does not take over 80 bolls to make 


nt 


| of seed cotton. One boll to the plant therefore means 
60 pounds of seed eotton, contaning about 20 pounds of 
i1 40 pounds of seed. At the price of the 1911-12 season 


is, therefore, worth over $2 and the seed about 50 cents 
civing us a total value of over $2.50 for each boll per 
‘r acre. Now, an average application of arsenate of 


| cost about 75 cents for the poison and not over 15 
‘r acre for its application—a total of 90 cents per acre 
ch application, which is only about one-third of the mini- 
ing in the crop if by the treatment we insure the open- 


of but one more boll per stalk than would have opened 
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. One boll per stalk will pay for the three complete 
ngs which is the maximum that may be required for the 
“crops of worms” which may appear before the cotton 
y to open. Will it pay? Who does not believe that by 
the foliage on his cotton from the worms he can save 
han one boll per stalk? In 1911 in cotton fields thought 
) hearly mature that the werms would do them no harm 


Place on | 


‘' few eseaped without the loss of twe or three bolls | 


In 1911 the average damage 
have been less than 10 per cent of the crop gathered, 
vhere between 150,000 and 200,000 bales for the State. 
on worm tax here last year was probably not less than 
and would have been far more but for the fortu- 
that in that year between 90 per cent and 95 per cent 
rop was “ made” before the 1st of August. Very little 
took place after that time. Our crop of 1912 averages 
weeks later than that of 1911. The possibility of 
to the 1912 crop is therefore correspondingly greater. 
COTTON WEEVIL. 
ive here a peculiar case of natural conflict between two 
cotton pests attacking normally entirely different 
the plants. The boll weevil depends absolutely upon 
‘nce of squares and bolis for opportunity to reproduce. 
‘ fields are stripped clean by the cotton worm, nature 


iree 
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throughout Alabama | 
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| two pests occur together before cot 


trates to us on a large scale the value of a practically | 


e destruction of cotton at an early date as a measure of 
for the boll weevil. 
‘e the late-developed weevils are so reduced in numbers 
‘cotton crop of the following year is usually but lightly 
until an unusually late date the following 


ent advantage to the crop. One cotton pest—the cotton 





In seasons of general cotton-worm | 


year, with | 















































































worm—thus serves to control the other—the boll weevil. The 
cotton worm may be considered a friend by the planter in 
weevil territory when it occurs after the bolls are all practically 
full grown, because of this effect on the weevil. Whenever the 
“ached th 


as 


has re 


nh S Stage, 
poison should be used for the cotton worm, as only thereby can 
the largest possible crop be secured. As a general rule, in Ala- 
bama cotton worms should be poisoned cverywhere until the 10th 
to 15th of September. Cotton should be picked out as promptly 
as possible after it opens, and then the planter may complete, by 
deeply plowing under or by plowing out and burning the stalks, 
the control of the boll weevil that may be begun by the cotton 
worm. 

COTTON WORM APPEARANC! 

The first appearance of cotton worms in the United States 
this season was, as usual, in the southern extremity of Texas. 
This was noticed about the ist of May. The third generation 
in that section became mature about Ahe middie of July. 

During the first week in June a number of moths were taken 
at lights in Mobile, Ala. These may possibly have flown 
across the water from some of the West India Islands. Cot- 


ton worms were found in, or reliable reports of their occurrence 
received from, Alabama counties on the following da Mo- 
bile, June 6; Conecuh, June 21; Autauga, July 12; Pike, 
18; Geneva, Covington, and Montgomery, July 19; Butler, July 


July 


22; Perry, July 24; ete. 

On July 24 Prof. R. W. Harned, of Mississippi, reported 
cotton worms as occurring in Lowndes, Monroe, Oktibbeha, 
and Noxubee Counties, in that State. We are now having, in 
coincidence, the conditions that have occurred whenever there 


have been general outbreaks of the cotton worm, and there is 
little likelihood that we shall escape this year. At the present 
time the prospect is for fully as extensive an outbreak and for 
even more serious injury to the crop than occurred in 1911. 
We can only hope that by last year’s experience we may 
more promptly and fully prepared, so that we may make t 
fight this year more general, more economical, and more effective 
than any such fight has ever been before. It will pay to poison 
even as the bolls are opening to keep the lint free from trash 
and staining, which is frequently a serious matter, as su 
in the view in Plate II, figure 3. 

It has been so clearly and abundantly proven that eotton can 
be completely protected from this pest at very low cost, com- 
pared with the loss that is bound to be sustained if the cotton 
worms are allowed to strip the fields at any time before the crop 
is fully matured, that no one should hesitate to undertake the 
fight against the cotton worm. 
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Speeches of Hon. Woodrow Wilson. 
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EXAS, 


BURLESON, 


In ree Howse or Representatives, 


Thursday, August 8, 1972. 
Mr. BURLESON said: 
Mr. Speaker: In pursuance of authority given by the House, 
I submit for printing in the Recorp certain speeches heretofore 
made by the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, 1 0 e 
of the Democratic Party for President of the United S s of 


America. 


Address of Welcome to the Members of the American 
Medieal Association by Gov. Woodrow Wilson, June 4, 
i912. : 

Mr. President and members of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen, I feel it a privilege, as representing 
the State of New Jersey, to welcome this great society to i 
session this year in Atlantie City. 

A great many people come to Ailantic City on all f 
errands, most of them not serious. [Laughter.| ‘The | 
that Atlantic City is confronted by is that it is the ref 

| the idle, and those who are idle are apt to adjequrn tix \ 

standards of their lives. [Laughter.| But nu b 

welcome here, because you have not come as id b 3 

those who study the more serious problems of both 

individually and nationally. 

Atlantic City is used now to investigatio {Laughter.}] Yon 
have come as investigators, not to investigate Atlantic City, 
except for your intimate knowledge of the make-up, the physical 
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make-up of al! citizens of the community [laughter], and I feel 


in facing a great association like this that I am facing a body 
of men and women who have a particularly intimate connection 
with the life of the country, because you are very much more 
than physicians individually. You are very much more than 
the advisers of individuals with regard to the problems of 


health You are the guardians of communities. You are the 
guardians of communities not only with regard to those general 
anitary problems which are summed up under the head of 
sanitation and general hygiene, for example, but of a great many 
moral problems also. In our day the old story that the physical 
welfare of man is very closely knit with the moral is very true, 
and as a man thinks so is he, a thing which comes very much 
nearer being a physicai fact than is usually realized, because 
there is undoubtedly an air of morale in most of the problems 
that you have to deal with. At any rate, by way of preliminary 
determination and counselors or individuals, you are the 
arbiters, to some degree, of the life of communities. 

I have sometimes wished there might be some way of estab- 
lishing an official connection between doctors and the State that 
has been found in the case of lawyers. Lawyers are officers of 
the court, and are subject to discipline as such. They hold in 
their hands the honor of obeying and carrying out the laws of 
the Commonwealth, and they are held amenable on that basis. 
It is on that basis that men are dealt with for contempt of 
court and lawyers are held to a code which has nothing to do 
with their knowledge of the law. Similarly, it seems to me, 
the doctor, by reason of the license he holds, is reputed to 
represent morality as well as the knowledge of the community. 
{[Applause.] And the most interesting part of the profession 
is this, that knowledge is not vital unless it goes hand in hand 
with honesty and sympathy. I believe you will agree with me 
that one of the things to be regretted in modern times is that 
we have been obliged to specialize our professions to so great 
nu degree, because in proportion as the medical profession 
specialized, for example, the old family physician dis- 
appears. 

I remember going over in my memory a single year of my 
family life with my children when they were small and finding 
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that I had called in consultation 138 different specialists. 
|Laughter.] There was no ill luck in the 13, because it all 
came out very happily. But where I had summoned 13 spe- 


cialists my father would have summoned 1 family physician. 
My father would not have got as good advice as I got, and yet 
I lived through it. [Laughter and applause.] But every time 
he sent for his doctor he was sending for a personal friend. He 
was sending for a man who had-his confidence in a peculiar 
degree. He was sending for a man who walked along the paths 
of jife with him as a comrade and confidant. There was some- 
thing very vital, there was something very useful in that rela- 
tionship, and although we have certainly yielded only to neces- 
sity, it is unfortunate that we should have been obliged to 
specialize so much as we have, and therefore it is necessary, it 
seems to me, if you will permit me to suggest it, that we re- 
generalize our sympathies. I remember saying once, when I 
was following out a certain occupation, that I understood the 
chief business of a university was to make young men as unlike 
their fathers as possible. I will hasten to explain that as I 
did on that I did not then, nor do I say that now, in 
disrespect to the fathers, but merely this: By the time a man 
was old enough to have a son in the university he became so 
immersed in a special occupation and narrowed to the point 
of a single calling, it was advisable that his son should be taken 
out on some place of vantage where he could see the world, in- 
stead of seeing 2 single individual, a single community, a single 
profession. I understood that to be the business of the uni- 
versity to regeneralize each generation of youngsters, show 
them the Nation, show them the great infinite variety of human 
interests, show them the map of the world, so that they would 
never forget, at any rate, their general geographic relations to 
ihe of mankind. So, it seems to me, every pro- 
fession, particularly a profession so absorbed as yours is, and 
bent upon investigations, must find it necessary to refresh its 
general sympathies by reconnecting itself with the wider ques- 
tions of our modern life. 

As an American I feel that the task of a statesman in our 
day is analogous to the task of the surgeon. There is a great 
deal that is necessary to be cut out of modern life [laughter], 
and yet we must be very careful not to injure any of the sound 
tissue in cutting it out, and the various processes of politics are 
not unlike the processes with which you are familiar. The 
preliminary agitations of a political campaign are a sort of 
prognosis [laughter] and the platforms are a sort of diagnosis, 
and then follows the critical part. [Laughter.] Then you 


occasion, 


races 
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have to study your materia medica; then you have to propose a 
particular operation and determine exactly what you are going 
to do in following up your diagnosis to remove the disease. op 
at any rate, to apply some tonic which will enable nature he 
assist herself. [Laughter.] 

The moral of that sort of thing is that the surgeon should 
know what he is about, and that rough and ready methods 
methods of passion, methods of prejudice, are of all things the 
most dangerous. [Applause.] They are the methods of thn 
quack; they are the methods of the uneducated, the unin 
structed, the unlicensed practitioner, and therefore I have a sort 
of sympathy with you. [Laughter.] It is very much easier 
for you to get at the difficulty and the particular phenomenon 
with which you have to deal than it is for the men who are 
wandering abroad amidst the general phenomena of society: 
and yet, it seems to me, that you can be infinitely instrumen(a| 
in assisting the statesman, because there are a great many evi- 
dences and symptoms at this time of hysteria [laughter], and 
if you will only hurry home from this convention and calm 
your communities down we may be able to transact business 
{Roars o% laughter. ] 

I am very glad to have you all at once in New Jersey, jut 
you can not calm New Jersey down by merely sitting here jn 
Atlantic City. It will be necessary for you to disperse to your 
homes and get to work on the people you know. I know a great 
many people whom I would like to get to work on [laughter] 
if I only knew the proper cure for hysteria, but never haying 
happily, felt the symptoms myself, I am unsympathetic about 
it. And yet, seriously, ladies and gentlemen, speaking of the 
problems of our life, they are all one. The thing I am pai 
ticularly impatient with, ladies and gentlemen, is dividing ow 
lives and our interests into sections and supposing you know 
nothing about anything, except one thing. The whole problem 
of modern society is infinitely complicated, just because it js 
variously specialized, and i. should be our object to avoid th: 
separation of interests; it should be our object to effect a union 
of purpose, to unite ourselves with one another, not as a body 
of competing interests, but a body of unified interests, moving 
forward to the common goal of general service. That, it seems 
to me, is the problem of all intelligent men in the United States 
and in the world at large. I can not do better; therefore, tha: 
to ask you in your modern occupation to harmonize the various 
parts of our whole life to one another, so that heat, hostility 
and friction may be taken out and all the sweet and wholeson: 
processes of life may be restored. [Loud and prolonged ap- 
plause.] 


Woodrow Wilson on Efficiency. 


{Address delivered at banquet of real-estate men of Boston at 
City Club, with introduction by the Hon. Richard Olney, Secretar) 
State during the administration of President Grover Cleveland, Jan 
27, 1912.) 


ADDRESS BY RICHARD OLNEY, FoRMER SECRETARY OF STATE, INTRO 
DUCING Gov. WILSON. 
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I recognize the part I am to play on this occasion and wil! at 
once relieve you of any apprehension that I am going to occupy 
any considerable portion of your time. 

This club is nonpartisan, which means, I take it, not that a 
party man is barred out, but only that neither is his opponent 
or critic barred out. New Jersey has lent us her governor wlio 
in less than two years’ time has become a national figure of te 
first magnitude and whose name is now a household word fro! 
one end of the country to the other. If I may indicate ver) 
generally and briefly the characteristics of so short and yet se 
distinguished a career, I begin by asking you to note one w! 
every citizen wants to see in every public man, be he of his 
party or any other, and that is the capacity for leade! 
The speech or the writing or the act even is as nothing to tl 
man behind it and to the impression he makes of sincer!!) 
trustworthiness, and general sanity of mind and thought. be 
the merits of the great fight in the New Jersey Legislature ol 
1911 what they may, it brought ont a sturdy and sas 
leadership, which won the admiration and respect of foes 
the permanent confidence of friends. 

There may be, of course, a wrong leadership as well ©s ° 
right, and when the leadership of a great political part) it 
free country is concerned, what will be the evidence that t 
leadership will be wise, that it will rise to the height of +! 
social and political problems; that on the one hand it w! 


be led away by the abstractions of the doctrinaire, nor 0! the 
other hand fail to recognize and apply the essential pril ser 


of all popular government? On that point no other or st 


assurance is possible than that the leadership shall be a 
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oughly educated and informed leadership, a result possible only | yet how long is it since America troubled herself with ques- 
if the leader shall have made the principles of political science | tions of conservation? How long is it since we felt in the hey- 
the subject of the closest thought and study and shall have | day of thoughtless youth, with so much youth at our hands, 
familiarized himself with the history of their application in his | that we did not have to be careful in the economy of it; and 


A95 


own country. how constantly did we rejoice that we had put ourselves in a 
Finally, we live in times when not the foundation but the | position to be wasteful. 

superstrueture of our political house seems to be shaken by the | Almost every time public questions are discussed in this day 

winds of strange doctrines. The foundation is democratic and | somebody asks the question: “ What is the leading question of 

is solid and means government by the people for the people. | the appreaching political campaign?” Now, I don’t know what 

B here is intense and widespread dissatisfaction because the is the leading question, but I know what is the central ques- 

claim and belief that our vaunted government by the people for | tion, or at least I think I do, because I find that every road 


the people is, in fact, government by a class for a class. The | leads to that question, and that is the question of the tariff. 
present and burning question for statesmanship is, What is the | The question of conservation leads straight to that same radical 
remedy? Is it less democracy or more democracy? Just what | origin, to this road of the tariff, because by protecting ourselves 
shape the prescription shall take—just what measures shall | from foreign competition—from the skill and energy and re- 
restore to the people their proper power over their.own govern- | sourcefulness of other nations—we have felt ourselves at liberty 
nit is a question over which men may honestly differ, will | to be wasteful in our own processes. I believe that it is one 
certainly exhaust the resources of the highest statesmanship, | of the most serious consequences of the protective tariff that 
and, perhaps, will never be truly and finally answered until | it has made it unnecessary that we should be careful and say- 
after a period of long and painful experiment. ing in our own industrial enterprises. I am going to return to 
i am about to present to you a man whose life work thus far | that presently, but for the time being let me point out simply 
is 2 conspicuous exhibit of the traits and convictions and ac- | this: That we can afford behind the wall of our tariff to pay 
complishments to which I have briefly referred. I am pre | for business that we are not doing. 
senting him, not as a high official, nor as a candidate, nor as a Wht I mean is this: Take almost any modern combination. 
Democrat, but as an American citizen entitled to the respect Suppose that 20 factories are drawn together in a single organi- 
and esteem of men of whatever political faith; as a man who | zation. Those 20 factories are not all of them similarly 
has made good wherever he has been tried; who has proved his | equipped for efficiency and economy of action, and it constantly 
possession of the inestimable gift of leadership; who has vin- | happens that after the necessary money is put into the capitali- 
dicated the claims to regard of the “ scholar in politics”; who, zation for the union of those factories under a single organiza- 
sensible of the abuses which have come to disfigure the admin- | tion a number of them are put out of operation rather than 
istration of popular government, has lost not a jot of faith in | brought up to the highest point of efficiency and thereafter are 
popular government itself; and who is of the type of men in | carried as dead enterprises. Now, you could not afford to do 
whom lies the best hope for the country’s future. I may add | that if you had to make every part most efficient 
that he has a capacity and propensity for telling the truth, 
which is not always to the advantage or satisfaction of those 


in action. 
You could not afford to carry cold furnaces; you could not 
afford to carry silent looms; you could not afford to put up 


who ask for it. shutters and make people to whom you sell your goods pay for 
—— | what you paid to put up the shutters, 
, ‘ * We can afford to carry dead business in this country because 
ADDRESS OF WoopROW WILSON. . : , 


we have not exposed ourselves to universal competition with 
Mr. President, your excellency, your honor, gentlemen of | live business. And so, finding it possible to do things of that 
the real estate exchange, I am not going to talk about politics. | sort, we have gone further—we are paying for things we have 
Iam simply going to discuss public questions. And there is a | not yet used. 
difference, a very great difference, between discussing politics There are combinations in this country, for example, in which 
and talking about public questions. Indeed, it is very difficult | men have bought mines which they have never opened and 
to talk politics in America now, because you can not be certain | which they are carrying, and probably will carry, until the next 
where any man you are talking to belongs. generation, while we pay the piper. They don’t want anybody 
fhere is what a football man would call a very broken field, | else to use the mines, and we are paying for what the next 
and it is almest impossible to classify men any longer in| generation will use. 
America, at any rate, after you get them out of the field of their 


own businesses. 


Have you realized the loads, the dead weights, that American 
business is carrying? You may not have analyzed it in this 
You can not classify a man about other things until you have | way, but whether you have analyzed it in this way or not, the 
talked to him for a long time; and it is incredible that a/| prices we are paying for manufactured goods in this country 
thoughtful man in this State should really be a standpatter, | tell the tale of what we have been trying to do. And when we 
because the penalty of being such is that the whole of your | swing our thought back to the question of conservation we see 

eration and your civilization will run away from you if you nothing less than this: That now we have got to the point 
dor neve with it. where we have got to do something very different, because the 


rhe theme of my thought to-night as I came here is that we | question of trade is a new question in this country. 
are not at the beginning of a new age, not at its immediate be- | I have no doubt that the explanations which Gen. Bancroft 
gin x, but near its beginning, and that everything, whether offers for the falling off in the export business of Boston is 
W sh it to do so or not, weurs a new aspect for us. Almost | one of the explanations for that decrease nationally. I have 
eve juestion which it is imperatively necessary we should no doubt that the differential rate in favor of Baltimore has 
consider and disenss is, if net a new question, now developed in a great deal to do with it, but there is something else that 
suc] new aspect for America that we must treat it as if it | has to do with it. 
were « new question. Have you looked at the general course of the export trade 

ror example, it seems to me that the most pressing thing in| in this country? Don’t you know that the export of grain 
Al is the question of conservation, not merely the con- | is steadily going down from natural causes? We used to pro- 
8er n of so much as remains of our unwasted resources—I | duce so much more grain than we needed ourselves that we 
do nein the mere renewal of our forests; I do not mean | could afford to export enough to feed the greater part of the 
n servation and a more economical use of our water | rest of the world. 
pow ! mean the preservation of our energies and of the But with the increase in our population at a greater rate than 
se f our people. the productivity of our soil—or, rather, the use of our soi! after 

‘Jiiestions of sanitation to me are questions of conservation; | the productive fashion—the exports of grain e falling be- 
qui s of morals are questions of conservation. You can not | cause we need more of it ourselves, and during the same period 
e the energy of America unless you give to its exercise | when this has become marked our exports of manufactured 
er moral environment. You can not get the best work articles have been increasing almost in spite of us by leaps and 
your workmen unless you make them by honest opera- bounds. 

'o believe that you regard them, not as your tools, but as | While we have been producing less and less grain in propor- 

y rtners; and the whole conservation of America is a| tion to our power of consumption, we have been producing 
question of the supremacy of America, of her right thinking, | more and more manufactured goods in proportion to our 
a of her righteous action. We owe it to future generations | power of consumption, until now we have a surplus of manu- 


we should not waste or destroy our resources, and we owe | factured goods of which we must 

iMate | more to future generations that we should not lower the | profitable business. 

— of our workingwomen, check the vitality of our chil- At this point we discover that we have done something very 
re 


i, demoralize the processes of our life at any point. And | singular, considering we are Americans. In the first place, by 


get rid or else do an un- 
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processes which you know just as well as I do, we destroyed 
our commercial marine. 

I am not going to try to distribute the blame or to consider 
whether the measures which produced this effect were well con- 


sidered at the outset or not. We can afford to be indifferent 
aus to whether they were or not, because we are considering 


the present or future. 

The point is now that you are more likely to see the flag of 
the little Kingdom of Greece on the seas than the flag of the 
United States. History shows, and this particular part of the 
country will bear witness to the statement, that whereas we 
were once noted as the common carriers of the Atlantic, whereas 
we once furnished the seamen and ships for a very consider- 
able proportion of the commerce of the ocean, we have, for one 
reason or another, lost that carrying trade, and you also know, 


if you are merchants, that the nation which carries the 
world’s goods can generally see to it that its merchants get 


the markets. 


When we need markets, therefore, now that we are needing 


them, we have not the hands by which to reach out and take 
them. Our merchant seamen are gone. Our ships have dis- 
appeared from the sea, our registry lists are short and in- 


significant, and by the same token, while we had surrounded 
ourselves with this wall of the tariff and were rejoicing in the 
great area of free trade which we could enjoy in America under 
our own vine and fig tree, we were becoming ignorant of the 
markets of the world. 

Where are the great East Indian merchants who used to have 
offices in Boston? Where are those men who understood the 
tastes and the needs of the ends of the earth? . Where are 
the men who knew exactly what to send to India in order to 
exchange for what India could send to us to satisfy our tastes 
and needs? 

The great trading nations of the world are not those who 
understand only domestic needs and tastes. They are those who 
understand the foreign needs and tastes. I heard it quoted 
from a great cotton manufacturer to-day that if we only had 
200,000,000 instead of 100,000,000 people in this country we 
would have enough people to take up the full capacity of the 
cotton factories of the United States. 

Well, lacking the additional hundred million, what are we 
going to do with our surplus goods? We have got to do some- 
thing we do not know how to do now to make cotton goods of the 
kind and pattern that are salable in all quarters of the world, 
and then to place them there. 

But the tariff has made this extremely difficult, and at the 


same time we are preparing transformations for ourselves. 
What is the completion of that great ditch now being dug 


through the Isthmus going to mean to some of the Atlantic 
seaports? When you take the differential off which will even 
things between you and Baltimore, how are you going to see 
your way out—how are you going to prevent the great blood 
of the economic life of the Nation from running down the Mis- 
sissippi Valley? Where are you going to be when the arteries 
run north and south instead of east and west? 

And after you have got your dock frontage, how are you 
going to bring the ships of the world here if the currents of 
trade are shifting, shifting, shifting in spite of you? 

Stand pat when the world is changing? Sit still when every- 
thing is altering, whether you want it to alter or not? Tell 
your politicians to let you alone to the enjoyment of your false 
security when you are not secured at all? When the world 
itself is being transformed, will you refuse yourselves to alter 
your thinking? 

There is no such lack of intelligence in this great city of 
Boston as to dream of the possibility of an inconceivable thing 
like that. You have got, in order to relieve the plethora, in 
order to use the energy of the capital of America, to break the 
chrysalis that we have been in. We have bound ourselves 
hand and foot in a smug domestic heiplessness by this jacket 
of a tariff we have wound around us. [Applause.] We are 
not about to change the tariff because men in this country 
have changed their theories about the tariff. We are going to 
change it because the conditions of America are going to burst 
through it and are now bursting through it. 

You can not fight a Spanish war and join the family of 
nations in international affairs and still keep your gaze directed 
inward upon yourself, because along with the singular change 
that came upon us, that notably altered or affected the very 
character of our Government, the Nation itself began to be a 
different thing. Have you ever thonght of the history of our 
Government, of the history of the Executive part of it? Do 


you not know that down to the period when we began to shut 
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our doors tight against foreign commercial intercourse the Exee- 


utive was the most important part of the Government of the 
United States, and then we went through a long period when 
except for the Civil War when there was concentrated energy 
to be found, the Executive counted for almost nothing and the 
Congress for almost everything, because every question was 4 
neighborhood question? It was our own. We had not any 
national spokesman such as the Executive is prepared to serye 
us. And then came the Spanish War, and since then do you 
think it is a question that the Executive has again become » 
conspicuous part of this Government? So soon as a nation 
must act you must have a body through which it can act. so 
soon as it becomes a single will you have to have a lodgement 
for the guiding intelligence, a single will in every nation that 
is important in international relations—a strong guiding Exec 
tive—not because it deliberately chooses to have it, but because 
it has no choice—it must have it. And so while we have waited 
and drifted in altruistic fashion into a war for the sake of the 
Cubans, we altered the center of gravity of our Government. 
Will we never learn this fact: That you do not make govern. 
ments by theories? You accommodate theories to the cireym- 
stances. Theories are generalizations from the facts. The facts 
do not spring out of the theories. If they did we would have y 
very symmetrically ordered series of facts, but the facts break 
in and ignore the theories—contemptuously smash the theories 

and as our life is, as our thought is, so will our Government be. 

Very well; our thoughts are concentrated upon ourselves 
Now, we are changing our point of view and looking abroad 
upon the face of the earth, seeking to allow ourselves an ount- 
line into the general field of competition, which includes the 
whole round globe. In the meantime what have we done’? [Do 
you really think that the tariff has produced efficiency? Do 
you believe that combinations, most of which have been made 
possible by the tariff, have had as their chief effect efticiency 
and economy? Every tyro knows that, up to a certain point, 
combination produces economy. But it does not necessarily 
produce efficiency. That depends upon who runs the combi: 
tion and on the amount of brains invested, not on the amount 
of capital pooled; and after you have got your combination 
what do you do with it? I do not mean what you say you do 
with it in public discussions. What do you actually do with it’ 
You have only to ask to look into the testimony before the 
Stanley Committee; you have only to look into the testimony 
in the trial of the meat packers; you have only to look in the 
public records to find what is done with some combinatious 
There are private understandings with regard to prices. Ever) 
body knows that, and that the penalty of not observing those 
prices and keeping to them is to be put out of the combination 
and it looks—I will not make this as assertion, but I wil! ven 
ture to say—as if the object of some combinations was the prices. 
not the efficiency, not economy, but the avoiding of the v™ 
things that make economy and efficiency absolutely imperatiy 
I do not have to be efficient over and above the point that the 
men I am in competition with makes it necessary that | 
should be efficient. If I know enough to know more thn | 
fellow that I am competing with I do not have to increas 
knowledge. If I understand the game well enough to 
mate him I do not have to understand it any better, and if | 
‘an enter into an understanding with him I do not have to 
understand it at all. [Laughter.] So that my conviction 
and I think that the admission of every candid mind w! 
that in recent decades we have been decreasing our efficiency 

There is only one thing upen which efficiency depends, snd () 
is the whole thing. You can not get efficiency out of your work 
men if you overdrive them, any more than you can ge! cul 
of your machines if you overdrive them. Did you ever ! 
how much more tender and considerate of their machines sone 
American manufacturers are than they are of the human gs 
they employ? Do not you know that every thoughtfu! 
facturer studies what his machinery will bear, and he wi!! ( 
miss an employee who puts more on that machine than 
bear or than he ought to put on it? Very well; does he dis 
the same superintendent who puts more on the human 1)!'!s 
and spirit than it can bear? Not often. When you 
manufacturer who is considerate of the strain on his 1: 
who makes them feel that he is taking as much care of (1 
of his machinery you find the most efficient establishi 
the trade. [Applause.] 

Would it not be a good idea to draw your cost sheets : 
new fashion? Would it net be a good idea to have 
sheet to show the strain put upon the men in every res! 
not merely the physical ‘strain, but a sheet which would 
the strain put on them by lack of ventilation in the factor) a 
the lack of opportunities of amusement, by the absence v! 
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fecling on the part of the workmen that they are really regarded 
essential partners in a mutual undertaking which makes 
every man just as eager to make the product good as his 
employer could possibly be? It would be a moral balance sheet 
of the whole industry of the Nation. Do not you see how I am 
traveling in a circle? It is a question of conservation. Con- 
vation is a question of efficiency. Efficiency depends upon 
those finer economies which assemble all the elements of energy, 
d economy is simply another way of spelling the word hon- 
e thriftiness, getting out of every ton of coal every unit of 
energy that there is in it without waste, throwing nothing away, 
ng profit out of everything, but particularly out of your 
relations with your fellow men. 
We have this question to answer, therefore, gentlemen, and 
s is the central question of all politics and it is a perfectly 
artisan question: What do you want, the economical ad- 
<tment, the moral adjustment, the physical adjustment which 
produce these resuits, or do you want a fetish, called pro- 
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V, 


W 

tection, behind which there will be waste, plus security? 

vi 

Nation more efficient than any other nation in the world? 

rhe only reason that America is efficient is that American 

b s are capable of entering into any competition that you 
oneceive of. The central thing is that so long as we keep 


American life relatively what .we intended it to be, we have 
ol to import a workman who earns 30 cents a day on the 
other side of the water and find him in an employ earning 
$2 a day on this side of the water. A man can not change the 


dexterity of his fingers or his physical make-up in a morth, but 
» can change his point of view. He can catch the infection of 
the factory in which he works. He can recognize under the 
igent supervision of the superintendent that through his 


participation and because he has become a constituent part of 
the great throbbing American machine that we call civilization 


he can be an infinitely better workman than he is anywhere 


When you want to cut down your working force, which of | 


‘ workmen do you dismiss first? Those that get the smallest 
wage You don’t dismiss the high-priced men first. If you 
lid you would dismiss the president and secretaries and super- 

lents, and you can not get on without those who earn the 
irger salaries. You don’t dismiss from the top, but from the 
in, Which is your admission that the most economical labor 
have is your highest-priced labor. That is what you can 
dispense with. It is high priced not because of the tariff. 
I wish I had time to explode that ancient myth. No 
thoughtful economist in the world knows so little as not to be 
ble to explode it. Only business men who will not take the 
s to become economists believe it, and some of them do not 
believe it, 

\ friend of mine who travels all over the world and sells a 
certain kind of American machine tells me he can sell $350 
machines in competition with an $80 machine that does the 

work because the $350 machine is more economical, it 

; more in a given time and better goods in a given time, 
more to the intelligence of those who use it in a given 
ian the $80 machine, and the $350 machine is cheaper, 

Sa smaller labor cost than the $80 machine. 

the man who earns $10 a day, if he really earns it, is 
er to you than the $1 a day man. And you can afford 


vol 


s 
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| not because it gets higher wages. That is a false reason- 
ing; you are putting the cart before the horse. American labor 
higher wages because it is more valuable. Now, any in- 
t labor can compete with any pauper labor, and the in- 


t ual absurdity of “ protecting” intelligent men from un- 
iH cent is too patent to need explanation. When I hear the 
r ts that tell of protecting the American laborers that I 
khow of against the pauper labor of Europe I can only smile 
hit my fellow voters are so gullible. 

No gentlemen, you can not afford to be narrow in the 
Presence of change, and you can not afford to think that your 
‘egislators and your executives are bringing change upon you. | 
N her can you afford to think that you can take no guiding 
in the change. We are facing a new age, with new ob- 

hew objects of American trade and manufacture, because 
tle minute you begin to make models for foreign sale you have | 
- Hinge the machinery, the whole point of view. We are | 
e < new objects with new standards, the standards of cos- 

itan intelligence instead of provincial intelligence, and 
W ‘thew conception of what it means to produce wealth and 
produce prosperity. The prosperity of America has often been 


ked, but it has seldom been aided by legislation. I wonder 


on 
“we 
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really want to admit that you can not make the American | 


ng so ill as to turn away from the idea, from the concep- | 
that American labor is supreme because it is intelligent | 
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how any man can keep the red corpuscles in his blood from 
getting up and shouting when he realizes the age that we are 
|} entering upon. 

I was saying to-day to some of the fellows out at Harvard 
that I wished I had been born 20 years later, so that I could 
have had 20 years more of this exhilarating century upon which 
we have entered, a century which greets the challenge to origi- 
native effort. This is no century for any man who looks over 
his shoulder; it is no century for any man who has no stomach 
for the facts that change even while he tries to digest them; 
a century in which America to prove more whether 
she has any right to claim leadership in the world of originative 
politics and originative economic effort. This is a century just 
as worth living in as was the eighteenth century, better worth 
living in than was the nineteenth century. 

When I hear men say that you are attacking American civ- 
ilization by proposing, not rapid, but slow, steady—if 
sary, organic—changes to meet the facts, I wonder what they 
think of when they look at the flag of the United States. The 
flag of the United States stands for the biggest kick on record. 

The flag of the United States, in my imagination, consists of 
alternate strips of white parchment upon which are written 
the aspirations of men, and streams of blood poured out to 
verify their hope, and in the corner of that flag sparkle the 
stars of those States that have one after another swung into 
the firmament to show that there is a God in heaven, that men 
will not abandon hope so long as they have confidence tn the 
God of righteousness, the God of justice, the God of liberty. 
[Loud applause. ] 
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[Carnegie Hall speech, Dec. 6, 1911 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the object of this meeting 
is not agitation, it is the statement of a plain case in such terms 
as may serve to arrest the attention of the Nation with regard 
to a matter which is of no mere local importance, which does 
| not merely affect the rights and essential privileges of our 
Jewish fellow citizens as freemen and Americans, but which 
touches the dignity of our Government and the maintenance of 
those rights of manhood which that Government was set up to 
vindicate. 

The facts are these: For some 80 years a treaty has existed 
between this country and Russia in which it is explicitly cove- 
nanted and agreed that the inhabitants of the two nations shall 
have the liberty of entering any part of the territory of either 
that is open to foreign commerce; that they shall be at liberty 
to sojourn and reside in all parts whatsoever of the territory 
thus opened to commerce, in order to attend to their affairs; and 
that they shall enjoy the same security and prot in- 
habitants of the country in which they are sojourni on condi- 
tion, of course, that they submit to the laws and ordinances 
there prevailing, and particularly to the regulations there in 
force concerning commerce. For some 40 years the obligations 
of this treaty have been disregarded by Russia in of our 
Jewish fellow citizens. Our Government h protested, but has 
never gone protest. After 40 years of more correspondence the 
Russian Government naturally does not expect the 1 
| carried beyond protest to action, and so continue 


‘tion as 


o 


respect 


is 


itter to be 


et 


Ss TO it 


as 


| pleases in this matter, in the confidence that our Government 
| does not seriously mean to include our Jewish follow citizens 
| among those upon whose rights it will insist. 

It is not necessary to conjecture the reasons. The treaty thus 
disregarded by Russia is a treaty of commerce and navigation 


intercourse be 
tween the two nations that will promote the material interests 


| Its main object is trade, the sort of economic 






| of both. Important commercial and industrial relations have 
been established under it. Large American undertaki , we are 
informed, would be put in serious peril were those relations 
broken off. We must concede something, even at the expense 
| of a certain number of our fellow citizens in order not to risk 
| a loss greater than the object which would seem to justify. 
| I for one do not fear any loss. The economic relations of two 
| great nations are not based upon sentiment; they are based 
| upon interest. It is safe to say that in this instance they are 
| not based upon mutual respect, for Russia can not respect us 
| when she sees us for 40 years together preferring our interests 
| to our rights. Whatever our feeling may be with regard to 
j 


tussia, whatever our respect for her statesmen or our sympathy 
with the great future in store for her people, would cer- 
| tainly be justified in acting upon the expectation that we would 
| follow our calculations of expediency rather than our convic- 


she 
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tions of right and justice. Only once or twice, it would seem, 
hus she ever thought our Government in earnest. Should she 
ever deem it in earnest, respect would take the place of covert 
indifference and the treaty would be lived up to. If it was ever 
ndvantageous to her, it is doubly and trebly advantageous now, 
and her advantage would be her guide, as has been ours, in the 
inaintenance of a treaty of trade and navigation. 

If the Russian Government has felt through all these years 
that it could ignore the protest of American ministers and Secre- 
taries of State, it has been because the American Government 
spoke for special interests or from some special point of view 
and not for the American people. It is the fact that the atten- 
tion of the American people has now been drawn to this matter 
that is altering the whole aspect of it. 

We are a practical people. Like the rest of the world we 
establish our trade relations upon grounds of interest, not senti- 
ment. The feeling of the American people toward the people of 
Russia has always been one of deep sympathy, and I believe of 
ready comprehension, and we have dealt with their Government 
in frankness and honor, wherever it appears that the interests 
of both nations could be served. We have not held off from 
cordial intercourse or withheld our respect because her political 
policy was so sharply contrasted with ours. Our desire is to be 
her friend and to make our relations with her closer and closer. 

But there lies a principle back of our life. America is not.a 
mere body of traders; it is a body of free men. Our greatness 
is built upon our freedom—is moral, not material. We have a 
great ardor for gain; but we have a deep passion for the rights 
of man. Principles lie back of our action. America would be 
inconceivable without them. These principles are not incom- 
patible with great material prosperity. On the contrary, unless 
we are deeply mistaken, they are indispensable to it. We are 
not willing to have prosperity, however, if our fellow citizens 
niust suffer contempt for it, or lose the rights that belong to 
every American in order that we may enjoy it. The price is 
too great. 

Here is a great body of our Jewish fellow citizens, from whom 
have sprung men of genius in every walk of our varied life, men 
who have become part of the very stuff of America, who have 
conceived its ideals with singular clearness and led its enter- 
prise with spirit and sagacity. They are playing a particularly 
conspicuous part in building up of the very prosperity of which 
our Government has so great a stake in its dealings with the 
Russian Government with regard to the rights of men. They 
are not Jews in America; they are American citizens. In this 
great matter with which we deal to-night, we speak for them 
aus for representatives and champions of principles which under- 
lie the very structure of our Government. They have suddenly 
become representatives of us all. By our action for them shall 
be tested our sincerity, our genuineness, the reality of principle 
among us. 

I am glad this question has been thus brought into the open. 
There is here a greater stake than any other upon which we 
could set our hearts. Here is the final test of our ability to 
square our policies with our principles. We may now enjoy the 
exhilaration of matching our professions with handsome per- 


formance. We are not here to express our sympathy with our | 


Jewish fellow citizens, but to make evident our sense of identity 
with them. This is not their cause; it is America’s. It is the 
cause of all who love justice and do right. 

The means by which the wrongs we complain of may be set 
right are plain. There is no hostility in what we do toward the 
Russian Government. No man who takes counsel of principle 
will have in his thought anything but purposes of peace. There 
need be for us in this great matter no touch of anger. But the 
conquests of peace are based upon mutual respect. The plain 
fact of the matter is that for some 40 years we have observed 
the obligations of our treaty with Russia and she has not. That 
can go on no longer. So soon as Russia fully understands that 
it can go on no longer, that we must, with whatever regret, 
break off the intercourse between our people and our merchants, 
unless the agreements upon which it is based can be observed 
in letter and in spirit, the air will clear. There is every reason 
why our intercourse should be maintained and extended, but it 
can not be upon such terms as at present. If the explicit pro- 
visions of our present agreement can not be maintained, we 
must reconsider the matter in the light of the altered circum- 
stances and see upon what terms, if any, of mutual honor our 
intercourse may be reestablished. We have advantages to offer 
her merchants, her mine owners, her manufacturers, which her 
Government will not despise. We are not suppliants. We come 
with gifts in our bands. Her statesmen see as clearly as ours. 
An tntolerable situation will be remedied just as soon as Russia 
is convinced that for us it is indeed intolerable. 
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The Lawyer in Politics. 


[Address of Hon. Woodrow Wilson, governor of New Jersey, before the 
Kentucky Bar Association, Lexington, Ky., July 12, 1911.] 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, the lawyer is, by very 
definition, an expert in the law; and society lives by law. 
Without it its life is vague, inchoate, disordered, vexed wit} 
a hopeless instability. At every turn of its experience society 
tries to express its life, therefore, in law—to make the rules of 
its action universal and imperative. This is the whole process 
of politics. Politics is the struggle for law, for an institutional 
expression of the changing life of society. 

Of course, this is the deeper view of politics. It is not the 
view of the mere party man or of the professional politician. 
He thinks chiefly, no doubt, of the offices and their emoly- 
ments; of the tenure of power; of the choice of policy from 
day to day in the administration of the various departments 
of government; of the hundred advantages, both persona! 
and partisan, which can be obtained in a successful contest 
for the control of the instruments of polities; but even he can 
not escape the deeper view at last. He must express the policy 
of his party or the advantage gained by his occupation of office 
in statutes, in rules of law, imposed in the interest of some 
class or group, if not in the interest of society at large. He 
is really, in the last analysis, struggling to control law and the 
development and use of institutions. He needs as much as the 
statesman does the assistance of the legal expert, the skil! of 


| the technical guide; the lawyer must be at his elbow to see that 


he plays the game according to the nominal rules. 

The lawyer, therefore, has always been indispensable, whether 
he merely guided the leaders or was himself the leader, snd 
nowhere has the lawyer played a more prominent part in poli- 
tics than in England and America, where the rules of law have 
always been the chief instruments of contest and regulation, 
of liberty and efficient organization, and the chief means of 
lifting society from one stage to the next of its slow development. 

The lawyer’s ideal part in this unending struggle is easy to 
conceive. There is long experience stored up in the history of 
law. He, above all other men, should have a quick perception 
of what is feasible, of the new things that will fit into the old, 
of the experiences which should be heeded, the wrongs that 
should be remedied, and the rights that should be more com- 
pletely realized. He knows out of his own practice how piti- 
ful, oftentimes, against how many obstacles, amidst how many 
impediments, often interposed by the law itself, sometimes in- 
terposed by the ignorance of society or by the malevolence of 
designing men, the men about him make their daily effort to 
live free from the unnecessary interference or the selfish stujid- 
ity or the organized opposition of their neighbors and rivals. 
He knows what forces gather and work their will in the field 
of industry, of commerce, of all enterprise. He, if any man, 
knows where justice breaks down, where law needs amplitica 
tion or amendment or radical change, what the alterations are 
that must be effected before the right will come into action 
easily and certainly and with genuine energy. He should at 
every turn be the mediator between groups of men, between 
all contending and contesting interests. He should show how 
differences are to be moderated, and antagonisms adjusted and 
society given peace and ease of movement. 

He can play this ideal part, however, only if he has the 
right insight and sympathy. If he regards his practice as a 
mere means of livelihood, if he is satisfied to put his expert 
advice at the service of any interest or enterprise, if he «ves 
not regard himself as an officer of the State, but only as 
agent of private interest, if, above all, he does not real!) 
the wrongs that are accumulating, the mischief that is being 
wrought, the hearts that are being broken and the lives t 
are being wrecked, the hopes that are being snuffed out and {lie 
energies that are being sapped, he can not play the part of guide 
or moderator or adviser in the large sense that will make | 
a statesman and a benefactor. 

It is a hard thing to exact of him, no doubt, that he sho id 
have a nonprofessional attitude toward law, that he shou!d be 
more constantly conscious of his duties as a citizen than of |1's 
interests as a practitioner, but nothing less than that wil! 
him to play the really great rdle intended for his professi: 
the great plot of affairs. He must breed himself in the 
philosophy of his calling. It is his duty to see from the |" 
of view of all sorts and conditions of men, of the men \ 
he is not directly serving as well as of those whom he is dir 
serving. . 

This is a matter of character, of disposition, and of tra 
outside the schools of law, in the broader schools of dut) 
of citizenship and of patriotism. It is a great conception W 
once a lawyer has filled himself with it. It lifts him often 
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to a very high place of vision and of inspiration. It makes of 
him the custedian of the honor and integrity of a great social 
rder, an instrument of humanity, because an instrument of 


ife that make the world fit to live in. 

if | contrast with this ideal conception of the function of the 
lawyer in society what I may be excused for calling his actual 
réle in the struggle for law and progress and the renovation 
of affairs, I hope that I will not be interpreted as suggesting 
a view of our great profession which is in any wise touched 
with cynicism or even with the spirit of harsh criticism. The 
facts do not justify a cynical view of the profession or even a 
fear that it may be permanently losing the spirit which has 
ruled the action of the greater members of the bar and of the 
immortal judges who have presided at the birth and given 
igth and fiber to the growth and liberty and human right. 
I wish to submit what I have to say in all fairness and without 
color even of discouragement. “ 

The truth is that the technical training of the modern Ameri- 
can lawyer, his professional prepossessions and his business 
involvements, impose limitations upon him and subject him to 
temptations which seriously stand in the way of his rendering 
the ideal service to society whch is demanded by the true stand- 
ards and canons of his profession. Modern business, in par- 
ticular, with its huge and complicated processes, has tended to 
dinate him, to make of him a servant, an instrument in- 
d of a free adviser and a master of justice. My professional 
has afforded me a rather close view of the training of 
the modern lawyer in schools, and I must say that it seems to 
me an intensely technical training. Even the greater and 
broader principles of which the elder lawyers used to discourse 
with a touch of broad philosophy, those principles which used to 
afford writers like Blackstone occasion for incidental disquisi- 
tious on the character and history of society, now wear in our 
teaching so technical an aspect, are seen through the medium of 
so many wire-drawn decisions, are covered with so thick a gloss 
of explanation and ingenious interpretation, that they do not 
wear an open and genial and human aspect, but seem to belong 
to some recondite and private science. 

Moreover, the prepossessions of the modern lawyer are all in 
favor of his close identification with his clients. The lawyer 
deems himself in conscience bour..1 to be contentious, to maneu- 
ver for every advantage, to contribute to his clients’ benefit his 
in a difficult and hazardous game. He seldom thinks of 
himself as the advocate of society. His very feeling that he is 
the advocate now of this, now of that, and again of another 
special individual interest separates him from broader concep- 
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tions. He moves in the atmosphere of private rather than 
public service. Moreover, he is absorbed now more than ever 
before into the great industrial organism. His business be- 


comes more and more complicated and specialized. His studies 
and his services are apt to become more and more confined to 
some special field of law. He grows more and more a mere 
expert in the legal side of a certain class of great industrial 
financial undertakings. The newspapers and the public in 
ral speak of “ corporation lawyers,” and of course the most 


or 


‘ 
lucrative business of our time is derived from the need that the 
great business combinations we call corporations have at every 
turn of their affairs of an expert legal adviser. It is apt to 
h 


pen with the most successful, and by that test the most 


eminent, lawyers of our American communities that by the 
time they reach middle life their thoughts have become fixed 
in very hard and definite molds. Though they have thought 
honestly, they are apt to have thought narrowly; they have not 
hide themselves men of wide sympathies or discernment. 


it is evident what must happen in such circumstances. The 
bench must be filled from the bar, and it is growing increas- 
gly difficult to supply the bench with disinterested, unspoiled 
law yers, capable of being the free instruments of society, the 
Triends and guides of statesmen, the interpreters of the com- 
mon life of the people, the mediators of the great process by 


age justice is led from one enlightenment and liberalization 
0 another. 
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the notable, I had almost said fundamental, circum- 
‘e of our political life is that our courts are, under our 
Constitutional system, the means of our political development. 
Every change in our law, every modification of political prac- 
Uce, must sooner or later pass under their scrutiny. We can 


£0 only as fast as the legal habit of mind of our lawyers will 
Permit. Our polities are bound up in the mental character and 
= ‘ude and in the intellectual vigor and vision of our lawyers. 

''S 18 so intensely and characteristically a legal polity that 
Soar polities depend upon our lawyers. They are the ultimate 
AIST Tl 


iments of our life. 
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There are two present and immediate tests of the service- 
ability of the legal profession to the Nation, which I think will 
at once be recognized as tests which it is fair to apply. In 
the first place, there is the critical matter of reform of legal 
procedure—the almost invariable theme, if I am not mistaken, 
of all speakers upon this question from the President of the 
United States down. America lags far behind other countries 
in the essential matter of putting the whole emphasis in our 
courts upon the substance of right and justice. If the bar as- 
sociations of this country were to devote themselves, with the 
great knowledge and ability at their command, to the utter 
simplification of judicial procedure, to the abolition of technical 
difficulties and pitfalls, to the removal of every unnecessary 
form, to the absolute subordination of method to the object 
sought, they would do a great patriotic service, which, if they 
will not address themselves to it, must be undertaken by lay- 
men and novices. The actual miscarriages of justice, because 
of nothing more than a mere slip in a phrase or a mere error 
in an immaterial form, are nothing less than shocking. Their 
number is incalculable, but much more incalculable than their 
number is the damage they do to the reputation of the profes- 
sion and to the majesty and integrity of the law. Any one bar 
association which would show the way to radical reform in 
these matters would insure a universal reconsideration of the 
matter from one end of the country to the other and would 
by that means redeem the reputation of a great profession and 
set American society forward a whole generation in its struggle 
for an equitable adjustment of its difficulties. 

The second and more fundamental immediate test of the pro- 
fession is its attitude toward the regulation of modern busi- 
ness, particularly of the powers and action of modern cor- 
porations. It is absolutely necessary that society should com- 
mand its instruments and not be dominated by them. The 
lawyer, not the layman, has the best access to the means by 
which the reforms of our economic life can be best and most 
fairly accomplished. Never before in our history did those 
who guide affairs more seriously need the assistance of those 
who can claim an expert familiarity with the legal processes by 
which reforms may be effectually accomplished. It is in this 
matter more than in any other that our profession may now be 
said to be on trial. It will gain or lose the confidence of the 
country as it proves equal to the test or unequal. 

As one looks about him at the infinite complexities of the 
modern problems of life, at the great tasks to be accomplished 
by law, at the issues of life and happiness and prosperity in- 
volved, one can not but realize how much depends upon the 
part the lawyer is to play in the future politics of the country. 
If he will not assume the role of patriot and of statesman, if 
he will not lend all his learning to the service of the common 
life of the country, if he will not open his sympathies to com- 
mon men and enlist his enthusiasm in those policies which wili 
bring regeneration to the business of the country, less expert 
hands than his must attempt the difficult and perilous busi- 
ness. It will be cluinsily done. It will be done at the risk of 
reaction against the law itself. It will be done perhaps with 
brutal disregard of the niceties of justice, with clumsiness in 
stead of with skill. 

The tendencies of the profession, therefore, its sympathies, 
its inclinations, its prepossessions, its training, poi 


its nt of 


view, its motves, are part of the stuff and substance of the 
destiny of the country. It is these matters rather than any 
others that bar associations should consider; for an associa- 


tion is greater than the individual lawyer. It should embody 
not the individual ambition of the practitioner, but the point of 
view of society with regard to the profession. It should hold 
the corporate conscience and consciousness of the professio: 
It is inspiring to think what might happen if but one g1 

State bar association were to make up its mind and move toward 


these great objects with intelligence, determination, and in- 
domitable perseverance. 

The Bible and Progress. 
[Address of Hon. Woodrow Wilson, governor of 


New Jersey, in t 
Auditorium, Denver, Colo., on the occasion of the tercent é 
bration of the translation of the Bible into the Engli 

May 7, 1911.] 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, the thought that entered 
my mind first as I came into this great room this eve! frame 
itself in a question, Why should this great body of people have 
come together upon this solemn night? There is nothing hei 
to be seen. There is nothing delectable here to be heard. Why 
should you run together in a great host when all that is to be 
spoken of is the history of a familiar book? 
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Sut as T have sat and looked upon this great body of people 
I have thought of the very suitable circumstance that here upon 
the platform sat a little group of ministers of the gospel lost in 
this great throng. 

I say the “suitable circumstance,” for I come here to-night 
to speak of the Bible as the book of the people, not the book of 
the minister of the gospel, not the special book of the priest from 
which to set forth some cecult, unknown doctrine withheld from 
the common understanding of men, but a great book of revela- 
tion—the people’s book of revelation. For it seems to me that 
the Bible has revealed the people to themselves. I wonder how 
many persons in this great audience realize the significance for 
Knglish-speaking peoples of the transla-ion of the Bible into the 
English tongue. Up to the time of the translation of the Bible 
into English, it was a book for long ages withheld from the 
perusal of the peoples of other languages and of other tongues, 
and not a little of the history of liberty lies in the circumstance 
that the moving sentences of this book were made familiar to 
the ears and the understanding of those peoples who have led 
mankind in exhibiting the forms of government and the im- 
pulses of reform which have made for freedom and for self- 
government among mankind. 

For this is a book which reveals men unto themselves, not as 
creatures in bondage, not as men under human authority, not 
as those bidden to take counsel and command of any human 
source. It reveals every man to himself as a distinct moral 
agent, responsible not to men, not even to those men whom he 
has put over him in authority, but responsible through his own 
conscience to his Lord and Maker. Whenever a man sees this 
vision he stands up a free man, whatever may be the government 
under which he lives, if he sees beyond the circumstances of 
his own life. 

I heard a very eloquent sermon to-day from an honored gen- 
tleman who is with us to-night. He was speaking upon the 
effect of a knowledge of the future life upon our conduct in 
this life. And it seemed to me that as I listened to him I saw 
the flames of those fires rekindled at which the martyrs died— 
died forgetful of their pain, with praise and thanksgiving upon 
their lips, that they had the opportunity to render their testi- 
money that this was not the life for which they had lived, but 
that there was a house builded in the heavens, not built of men, 
but built of God, to the vision of which they had lifted their 
eyes as they passed through the world, which gave them courage 
to fear no man, but to serve God. And I thought that all the 
records of heroism, of the great things that had illustrated 
hunian life, were sumnred up in the power of men to see that 
vision. 


Our present life, ladies and gentlemen, is a very imperfect and | 
disappointing thing. We do not judge our own conduct in the | 


privacy of our own closets by the standard of expediency by 
which we are daily and hourly governed. We know that there 
is a standard set for us in the heavens, a standard revealed to 
“is in this book which is the fixed and eternal standard by 
which we judge ourselves, and as we read this book it seems 
to us that the pages of our own hearts are laid open before us 


for our own perusal. This is the people’s book of revelation, | 


revelation of themselves not alone, but revelation of life and 
of peace. You know that human life is a constant struggle. 
For a man who has lost the sense of struggle life has ceased. 

I believe that my confidence in the judgment of the people in 
matters political is based upon my knowledge that the men 
who are struggling are the men who know; that the men who 
are in the midst of the great effort to keep themselves steady in 





the pressure and rush of life are the men who know the sig- | 
nificance of the pressure and the rush of life, and that they, the 


men on the make, are the men to whom to go for your judg- 
ments of what life is and what its problems are. And in this 
book there is peace simply because we read here the object of 
the struggle. No man is satisfied with himself as the object 
of the struggle. 

There is a very interesting phrase that constantly comes to 
our lips which we perhaps do not often enough interpret in its 


apparently only this object in view—to make name and fame 
and power for himself, and there comes a time of maturity 
and reflection when we say of him, “ He has come to himself.” 
When may I say that I have come to myself? Only when I 
have come to recognize my true relations with the rest of the 
world. We speak of a man losing himself in a desert. If you 
reflect a moment you will see that is the only thing he has not 
lost. He himself is there. What he means when he says that 
he has lost himself is that he has lost all the rest of the world. 
He has nothing to steer by. He does not know where any 
human habitation lies. He does not know where any beaten 
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path and highway is. If he could establish his relations)in 
with anything else in the world he would have found himself. 
Let it serve as a picture. 

A man has found himself when he has found his relation to 
the rest of the universe, and here is the book in which thos 
relations are set forth. And so when you see a man going 
along the highways of life with his gaze lifted above the ro id, 
lifted to the sloping ways in front of him, then be careful of 
that man and get out of his way. He knows the kingdom for 
which he is bound. He has seen the revelation of himself and 
of his relations to mankind. He has seen the revelations of 
his relation to God and his Maker, and therefore he has seen 
his responsibility in the world. This is the revelation of |i 
and of peace. I do not know that peace lies in constant aecom- 
modation. I was once asked if I would take part in a great 
peace conference, and I said, “Yes; if I may speak in favor 
of war ”—not the war which we seek to avoid, not the senseless 
and useless and passionate shedding of human blood, but the 
only war that brings peace, the war with human passions and 
the war with human wrong—the war which is that untiring and 
unending process of reform from which no man can refrain and 
get peace, 

No man can sit down and withhold his hands from the warfare 
against wrong and get peace out of his acquiescence. The most 
solid and satisfying peace is that which comes from this con- 
stant spiritual warfare, and there are times in the history of 
nations when they must take up the crude instruments of b!ood- 
shed in order to vindicate spiritual conceptions. For liberty is 
a spiritual conception, and when men take up arms to set other 
men free, there is something sacred and holy in the warfare. 
I will not cry “ peace” so long as there is sin and wrong in the 
world. And this great book does not teach any doctrine of 
peace so long as there is sin to be combated and overcome in 
one’s own heart and in the great moving force of human 
society. 

And so it seems to me that we must look upon the Bible as 
the great charter of the human soul—as the “ Magna Chart 


fa 





| of the human soul. You know the interesting circumst:nces 
which gave rise to the Magna Charta. You know the moving 


scene that was enacted upon the heath at Runnymede. You 
know how the barons of England, representing the people of 
England—for they consciously represented the people of Eng 
land—met upon that historic spot and parleyed with John. the 
King. They said, “We will come to terms with you here.” 
They said, “There are certain inalienable rights of English 
speaking men which you must observe. They are not given by 
you, they can not be taken away by you. Sign your name her 
to this parchment upon which these rights are written aud \ 
are your subjects. Refuse to put your name to this doctiment 
and we are your sworn enemies. Here are our swords to 
prove it.” 

The franchise of human liberty made the basis of a bargain 
with a king. There are kings upon the pages of Scriptur 
do you think of any king in Scripture as anything else than 


mere man? ‘There was the great King David, of a line blessed 
because the line from which should spring our Lord and 
Savior, a man marked in the history of mankind as the chosen 
instrument of God to do justice and exalt righteousness he 
people. 

jsut what does this Bible do for David? Does it r 
eulogies upon him? Does it conceal his faults and magnify 
virtues? Does it set him up as a great statesman would be set 
| up in a modern biography? No; the book in which his : 3 
are written strips the mask from David, strips every shire. ot 
counterfeit and concealment from him and shows him as indeed 


an instrument of God, but a sinful and selfish man, and 

verdict of the Bible is that David, like other men, wis «ue 
day to stand naked before the judgment seat of God and be 
judged not as a king but as a man. Is not this the book of tle 
people? Is there any man in this Holy Scripture who is ¢< 
empted from the common standard and judgment? How tiese 


| pages teem with the masses of mankind. Are these the ans 
true meaning. We see many a young man start out in life with | 


of the great? These are the annals of the people—of the 
mon run of men. ; 
The New Testament is the history of the life and the (es 
mony of common men who rallied to the fellowship of Jess 
Christ and who by their faith and preaching remade a w'" 
that was under the thrall of the Roman army. This is th - 
tory of the triumph of the human spirit, in the perso!> yt 
humble men. And how many sorts of men march across [te 
pages, how infinite is the variety of human circumstance 
of human dealings and of human heroism and love! Is t's 4 
picture of extraordinary things? This is a picture of the com 
mon life of mankind. It is a mirror held up for men’s he's 
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an is in this mirror that we marvel to see ourselves portrayed. 


liow like to the Scripture is all great literature! What is it 
eutraneces us when we read or witness a play of Shakes 
It is the consciousness that this man, this all-observing 
saw men of every cast and kind as they were in their 
abits, as they lived. And as passage sueceeds passage we seem 
» the characters of ourselves and our friends portrayed by 
icient writer, and a play of Shakespeare is just as modern 
as upon the day it was penned and first enacted. And 
ible is without age or date or time 


he It is a picture of the 

1 heart displayed for all ages and for all sorts and condi- | 

; of men. Moreover, the Bible does what is so invaluable | 

nan life—it classifies moral values. It apprises us that | 

men are not judged according to their wits, but according to 

the haracters—that the last of every man’s reputation is his 

truthfulness, his squaring his conduct with the standards that 
he knew to be the standards of purity and rectitude. 

How many a man we appraise, ladies and gentlemen, as great | 
today whom we do not admire as noble! A man may have 
great power and small character. And the sweet praise of man- 
kind lies not in their admiration of the smartness with which 
the ig was accomplished, but in that lingering love which 


apprises men that one of their fellows has gone out of life to 


his own reckoning, where he is sure of the blessed verdict. 
‘W done, good and faithful servant.” 
Did you ever look about you in any great city, in any great 


Cay _at the statues which have been erected in it? To whom 


are these statues erected? Are they erected to the men who |} 
have piled fortunes about them? I do not know of any such 
statue anywhere, unless after he had accumulated his fortune 


the in bestowed it in beneficence upon his fellow men, and 
alongside of him will stand a statue of another meaning, for it 
to give money away. I heard a friend of mine say that 
the stundard of generosity was not the amount you gave away, 
but the amount you had left. It is easy to give away of your 
abundance; but look at the next statue, the next statue, and the 
next in the market place of great cities, and whom will you see? 
You will see here a soldier who gave his life to serve, not his 
own ends, but the interests and the purposes of his country. 

I would be the last, ladies and gentlemen, to disparage any 
of the ordinary occupations of life. but I want to ask you this 
Did you ever see anybody who had lost a son hang 
up his yardstick over the mantelpiece? Have you not seen 
many families who had lost their sons hang up their muskets 
and their swords over the mantelpiece? What is the difference 


s 
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question : 


between the yardstick and the musket? There is nothing but 
perfect honor in the use of the yardstick, but the yardstick 


was used for the man’s own interest, for his own self-support. 
It was used merely to fulfill the necessary exigencies of life, 
whereas the musket was used to serve no possible purpose of 
his own. He took every risk without any possibility of profit. 
The musket is the symbel of self-sacrffice and the yardstick is 
not. A man will instinctively elevate the one as the symbo! 
of honor and never dream of using the other as a symbol of 
distinction, 


Doesn’t that cut pretty deep, and don’t you know why the 


soldier has his monument as against the civilian’s? The civilian 
may have served his State—he also—and here and there you 
nay see a statesman’s statue, but the civilian has generally 
Served his country—has often served his country, at any rate— 
with some idea of promoting his own interests, whereas the sol- 
dier has everything to lose and nothing but the gratitude of his 
fellow men to win. 

Let every man pray that he may in some true sense be a sol- 
dier of fortune, that he may have the good fortune to spend 
his energies and his life in the service of his fellow men in 


order that he may die to be recorded upon the rolls of those 
who have not thought of themselves but have thought of those 
Isn’t this the lesson of our Lord and Savior 
Am I not reminding you of these common judg- 
ments of our life, simply expounding to you this book of revela- 
this book which reveals the common man to himself, which 
Strips life of its disguises and its pretenses and elevates those | 
Standards by which alone true greatness and true strength and 


whom they served. 
Jesus Christ? 


tion 


true valor are assessed ? 


Do you wonder, therefore, that when I was asked what my | 
theme this evening would be I said it would be “ The Bible and | 


| 
} 


one another, that governments were to be set up for the service 


of the people, that men were to be judged by these moral stand- 
ards which pay no regard to rank or birth or conditions, but 
which assess every man according to his single and individual 
value. This is the meaning of this charter of the human soul. 
| This is the standard by which men and nations have more and 
| more come to be judged. And so jhe form bas consisted in 
| nothing more nor less than this—in trying to forn 7 
conditions, in trying to square actual laws with the right judg- 
| ments of human conduct and more than liberty 

That is the reason that the Bible has stood at the back of 
progress. That is the reason that reform has « e not from 
the top but from the bottom. If you are ever t: 
|} government reform itself, I ask you to : ba e pages 
| of history and find me a government that reformed ied 
| you are ever tempted to let a party attempt to r self, I 
| ask you to find a party that ever reformed itself. 

A tree is not nourished by its bloom and by its f t It is 
| nourished by its roots, which are down deep in the d 
| hidden soil, and every process of purification and 1 uu 
| comes from the bottom—not from the top. It « s fi 
| masses of struggling human beings. It comes from tl 
tive efforts of millions of human hearts trying to beat ir 
way up into the light and into the hope of the future 

Parties are reformed and governments are corrected by the 


times sorry to see the great classics of our English literature 
used in the schools as textbooks, because I am afraid that little 
| children may gain the impression that these are formal lessons 
| to be learned. There is no great book in any language, ladies 
}and gentlemen, that is not the spontaneous outpouring of some 


impulses coming out of the hearts of those who never exercised 
j} authority and never organized parties. Those are the sources 
| of strength, and I pray God that these sources may never cens¢ 
to be spiritualized by the immortal subjections of these words 
| of inspiration of the Bible. 

If any statesman sunk in the practices which debase a i 
| tion will but read this single book, he will go to his pr ! 
|abashed. Do you not realize, ladies and gentlen that there 
|is a whole literature in the Bible? It is not one book, but a 
score of books. Do you renlize what literature is I am some 
| 

| 


| great mind on the cry of some great heart. And the reason 
that poetry moves us more than prose does is that it is the 
rhythmie and passionate voice of some great spirit that has 


seen more than his fellow men can see. 

I have found more true politics in the poets of the English- 
speaking race than I have ever found in all the formal treatises 
on political science. There is more of the spirit of our own 
institutions in a few lines of Tennyson than in all the textbooks 

| on governments put together: 


A nation still, the rules and the ruled, 


Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 
Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made, 


Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manhood firm against the crowd 
Can you find summed up the manly, self-helping spirit of 
Saxon liberty anywhere better than in those few lines? Men 
afraid of nobody, afraid of nothing but their own passions, on 
guard against being caught unaware by their own simdden 
| impulses and so getting their grapple upon life in firm-set 
institutions, some reverence for the laws themselves have 
made, some patience, not passionate force, to change them when 
they will, some civic manhood firm against the crowd. IT itera 
ture, ladies and gentlemen, is revelaticn of the human spirit, 


and within the covers of this one book is a whole lot of litera 


ture, prose and poetry, history and rhapsody, the sober nar- 
ration of the ecstacy of human excitement—things that ring 
in one’s ears like songs never to be forgotten. And so I say 
| let us never forget that these deep sources, these wells of in 
| spiration, must always be our sources of refreshment and of 
renewal. Then no man can put unjust power upon us We 
| shall live in that chartered liberty in which a man sees the 


things unseen, in which he knows that he is bound for a conn 
try in which there are no questions mooted any longer of right 
or wrong. 

| Can you imagine a man who did not believe these words 
who did not believe in the future life. standing up and doing 


| what has been the heart and center of liberty always—stand- 


Progress "? We do not judge progress by material standards. | ing up before the king himself and saying, “Sir, you have 
Pres a 1s not ahead of the other nations of the world because sinned and done wrong in the sight of God, and I am His mes 
“ie is rich. Nothing makes America great except her thoughts, | 


judg nent whieh 
on. 









except her ideals, except her acceptance of those standards of 
are written large upon these pages of revela- 
America has all aiong claimed the distinction of setting | 
‘S example te the civilized world—that men were to think of 


| senger of judgment to pronounce upon you the condemnation 

of Almighty God. You may silence me, you may send me to 
| my reckoning with my Maker, but you can not silence or re 
verse the judgment.” That is what a man feels whose faith 
is rooted in the Bible. And the man whose faith is rooted 
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in the Bible knows that reform can not be stayed, that the 
finger of God that moves upon the face of the nations is against 
every man that plots the nation’s downfall or the people’s de 
ceit; that these men are simply groping and staggering in their 
ignorance to a fearful day of judgment; and that whether one 
generation witnesses it or not the glad day of revelation and 
of freedom will come in which men will sing by the host of the 
coming of the Lord in Hf& glory, and all of those will be for- 
goltten—those little, scheming, contemptible creatures that for- 
got the image of God and tried to frame men according to the 
image of the evil one. 

You may remember that allegorical narrative in the Old 
Testament of those who searched through one cavern after 
another cutting the holes in the walls and going into the secret 
places where all sorts of noisome things were worshipped. 
Men do not dare to let the sun shine in upon such things and 
upon such occupations and worships. And so I say there will 
be no halt to the great movement of the armies of reform until 
men forget their God, until they forget this charter of their 
liberty. Let no man suppose that progress can be divorced 
from religion or that there is any other platform for the min- 
isters of reform than the platform written in the utterances of 
our Lord and Savior. 

America was born a Christian nation. America was born to 
exemplify that devotion to the elements of righteousness which 
are derived from the revelations of Holy Scripture. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have a very simple thing to ask of 
you. I ask of every man and woman in this audience that 
from this night on they will realize that part of the destiny of 
America lies in their daily perusal of this great book of reve- 
Jations—that if they would see America free and pure they 
will make their own spirits free and pure by this baptism of 
the Holy Scripture. 


The Banker and the Nation. 


[Address delivered by Dr. Woodrow Wilson at the annual convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association, at Denver, Colo., Wednesday, 
Sept. 30, 1908.] 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen: We have witnessed in 
recent years an extraordinary awakening of the public con- 
science with regard to the methods of modern business, and of 
the private conscience also, for scores of business men have 
become conscious, as they never were before, that the eager push 
and ambition and competition of modern business had hurried 
them, oftentimes unconsciously, into practices which they had 
not stopped, in the heat of the struggle, to question, but which 
they now see to have been immoral and against the public in- 
terest. Sometimes the process of their demoralization was very 
subtle, very gradual, very obscure, and therefore hidden from 
their consciences. Sometimes it was crude and obvious enough, 
but they did not stop to be careful, thinking of their rivals and 
not of their morals. But now the moral and political aspects of 
the whole matter are laid bare to their own view as well as to 
the view of the world, and we have run out of quiet waters into 
n very cyclone of reform. No man is so poor as not to have his 
policies for everything. The whole structure of society is being 
critically looked over, and changes of the most radical character 
are being soberly discussed, which it would take generations to 
perfect, but which we are hopefully thinking of putting out to 
contract to be finished by a specified date well within the limits 
of our own time. 

It is not my purpose on the present occasion to discuss partic- 
ular policies and proposals. I wish, rather, to call your atten- 


tion to some of the large aspects of the matter, which we should | 
carefully consider before we make up our minds which way we | 


should go and with what purpose we should act. 

What strikes one most forcibly in the recent agitations of 
public opinion is the anatomy of our present economic structure 
wuich they seem to disclose. Sharp class contrasts and di- 
visions have been laid bare—not class distinctions in the old 
world or the old-time sense, but sharp distinctions of power and 
opportunity quite as significant. For the first time in the 
history of America there is a general feeling that issue is now 
joined, or about to be joined, between the power of accumulated 
capital and the privileges and opportunities of the masses of the 
people. The power of accumulated capital is now, as at all 
other times and in all other circumstances, in the hands of a 
comparatively small number of persons, but there is a very 
widespread impression that those persons have been able in 
recent years as never before to control the national development 
in their own interest. The contest is sometimes said to be be- 
tween capital and labor, but that is too narrow and too special 
a conception of it. It is, rather, between capital in all its larger 
accumulations and all other less concentrated, more dispersed, 
smaller, and more individual economic forces; and every new 
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policy proposed has as its immediate or ultimate object th 
restraint of the power of accumulated capital for the prot 
tion and benefit of those who can not command its use. 

This anatomizing of our social structure, this pulling ; 
pieces and scrutinizing each part of it separately, as it i; 
an independent existence and interest and could live not oy), 
separately but in contrast and contest with its other parts, as jf 
it had no organic union with them or dependence upon t) em, 
is a very dangerous and unwholesome thing at best; but (hy re 
are periods of excitement and inquiry when it is inevitable, y4 
we should make the best of it, if only to hasten the process of 
reintegration. This process of segregation and contrast ic 
always a symptom of deep discontent. It is not set afoot s¢¢ 
dentally. It generally comes about, as it has come about poy 
because the several parts of society have forgotten their org 
connections, their vital interdependence, and have become jnijj 
vidually selfish or hostile—because the attention of a physician 
is in fact necessary. It has given occasion to that extensive aq 
radical program ef reform which we call socialism and wit! 
which so many hopeful minds are now in love. We shall! be «))) 
to understand our present confused affairs thoroughly and 
handle them wisely only when we have made clear to ourselyes 
how this situation arose, how this program was provoke! and 
what we individually and collectively have to do with it. 

The abstract principles of socialism it is not difficult to aq- 
mire. They are, indeed, hardly distinguishable from the a}s\; 
principles of Democracy. The object of the thoughtful Socis|is: 
is to effect such an organization of society as will give the indi 
vidual his best protection and his best opportunity, and yet 
serve the interest of all rather than the interest of any one in 
particular; an organization of mutual benefit based upon the 
principle of the solidarity of all interests, But the program 
of socialism is another matter. It is not unfair to say that 
the programs of socialism so far put forth are either utter! 
vague or entirely impracticable. That they are now being taken 
very seriously and espoused very ardently is evidence, not of 
their excellence or practicability, but only of the fact, to which 
no observant man can any longer shut his eyes, that the contest- 
ing forces in our modern society have broken its unity snd de 
stroyed its organic harmony—not because that was inevitab\ 
but because men have used their power thoughtlessly an: self- 
ishly, and legitimate undertakings have been pushed to i|!egiti- 
mate lengths. There has been an actual process of seliish s 
gregation, and society has so reacted from it that almost any 
thoroughgoing program of reintegration looks hopefu! «and 
attractive. Such program can not be thrust aside or defeated 
by mere opposition and denial; they can be overcome only by 
wiser and better programs, and these it is our duty as patr 
otie citizens to find. 

The most striking fact about the actual organization of modern 
society is that the most conspicuous, the most readily wiv'ded, 
and the most formidable power is not “the power of gover nt 
but the power of capital. Men of our day in England and 
America have almost forgotten what it is to fear the Govern 
ment, but have found out what it is to fear the power of capital, 
to watch it with jealousy and suspicion, and trace to it 
source of every open or hidden wrong. Our memories :re 1 
| of history, but of what our own lives and experiences and th 
lives and experiences of the men about us have disclosed. \W* 
have had no experience in our day, or in the days of wh 
fathers have told us, of the tyranny of governments, of [heir 
minute control and arrogant interference and arbitrary resi 
tion of our business and of our daily life, though it may |! 
we shall know something of it in the near future. We hiv: 
gotten what the power of government means and have [ounce 
out what the power of capital means; and so we do not fe 
government and are not jealous of political power. We [eu 
capital and are jealous of its domination. There will be need ¢! 
many cool heads and much excellent judgment amongs( 's 
curb this new power without throwing ourselves back iio te 
gulf of the old, from which we were the first of the nativus °! 
the world to find a practicable way of escape. , 

The only forces that can save us from the one extreme or [He 
other are those forces of social reunion and social reintes 
| which every man of station and character and influence 
country can in some degree and within the scope of his 0. 
set afoot. We must open our minds wide to the new = 
stances of our time, must bring about a new common "hurl 
standing and effect a new coordination in the affairs \' 


e 


had 
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LO 








most concern us. Capital must give over its too great | . a 
pation with the business of making those who contro! md 


vidually rich and must study to serve the interests of the ‘. 
as a whole. It must draw near to the people and serve (hcl ™ 
some intimate way of which they wiil be conscious. Vo! 


cooperation must forestall the involuntary cooperation \)! 
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legislators will otherwise seek to bring about by the coercion of | farmers only a restricted and local credit is now open, the atti- 
lat Capital now looks to the people like a force and interest | tude of plain men everywhere toward the banks and bank 
. with which they must deal as with a master and not as with would be changed utterly within less than a generation. You 
1d. Those who handle capital in the great industrial enter- | know that you are looking out for investments; that even the 


prises of the country know how mistaken this attitude is. They | colossal enterprises of our time do not supply you with safe 
sec how intimately the general welfare and the common interest | investments enough for the money that comes in to you; and 
al nnected with every really sound process of business, and | that banks here, there, and everywhere are tempted, as a conse 
! all antagonisms and misunderstandings hamper and dis- | quence, to place money in speculative enterprises, and even 
org ze industry. But no one can now mistake the fact and no | themselves to promote questionable ventures in finance at a 
ol ows better than the manipulators of capital how many | fearful and wholly unjustifiable risk in order to get the usury 
circumstances there are to justify the impression. We can they wish from their resources. You sit only where these things 
ni excuse Ourselves from the necessity of dealing with facts. | are spoken of and big returns coveted. There would be plenty 
| ain sure that many bankers must have become acutely and | of investments if you carried your money to the people of the 
S vely aware of the fact that the most isolated and the | country at large and had agents in hundreds of villages who 
st criticized interest of all is banking. The banks are, in | knew the men in their neighborhoods who could be trusted with 
the general view and estimation, the special and exclusive | loans and who would make profitable use of them. Your money, 
i unentalities of capital used on a large scale. They stand | moreover, would quicken and fertilize the country, and that 
rt e from the laborer and the body of the people, and put | other result would follow which I think you will agree with m« 
W er comes into their coffers at the disposal of the big/| is not least important in my argument: The average voter 
captains of industry, the great masters of finance, the corpora- | would learn that the money of the country was not being 
tions which are in the way to crush all competitors. | hoarded; that it was at the disposal of any honest man who 
| shall not now stop to ask how far this view of the banks | could use it; and that to strike at the banks was to strike at the 
is true. I need not tell you that in large part it is false. I | general convenience and the general prosperity. I do not know 
ki hat the close connection of the banks with the larger | what the arguments against branch banks are; but these | know 
one ons of commerce and finance is natural and not illicit, | from observation to be the arguments for them, and very 
and that the banks turn very cheerfully and very cordially to | weighty arguments they seem to me to be. 
the smaller pieces of business. Time was when the banks That, however, need not concern me. I am not so much inter- 
never advertised, never condescended to solicit business; now | ested in argument as in illustration. My theme is this: Bank- 
they eagerly seek it in small pieces as well as big. The banks | ers, like men of every other interest, have their lot and part in 
are in fact and in spirit at the service of every man to the | the Nation—their social function and their political duty. We 


limit of his known trustworthiness and credit, and they know | have come upon a time of crisis when it is made to appear, 


very well that there is profit in multiplying small accounts and | and is in part true, that interest is arrayed against interest: 


smal! loans. But, on the other hand, they are in fact singularly | and it is our duty to turn the war into peace. It is the duty 
remote from the laborer and the body of the people. They are | of the banker, as it is the duty of men of every other class, to 
particularly remote from the farmer and the small trader of | see to it that there be in his calling no class spirit, no feeling 
our extensive countrysides. | of antagonism to the people, to plain men whom the bankers 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Roughly speaking, every | to their great loss and detriment, do not know. It is their 
town of any size and importance in the United States has its | duty to be intelligent, thoughtful, patriotic intermediaries 
bank. But the large majority of our people live remote from | between capital and the people at large; to understand and 


banks. are unknown to the officers who manage them, and | serve the general interest; to be public men serving the coun 
dispense their credit. Moreover, our system of banking is | try as well as private men serving their depositors and the 
such that local banks must for the most part be organized and | enterprises whose securities and notes they hold. How capital 
uaintained by local capital and have at their disposal only | is to‘draw near to the people and serve them at once obviously 
wal resources. It is difficult for those of you who do not travel | and safely is the question, the great and now pressing question, 
eisurely in the vast rural districts of this country to realize | which it is the particular duty of the banker to answer. No one 
ww few and far between the banks are, or how local and petty, | else can answer it so intelligently; and if he does not answer 
and without extensive power to help the community most of | it others will, it may be, to his detriment and to the general 
them are when you find them. A friend of mine rode through | embarrassment of the country. The occasion and the responsi- 
seven counties of one of the oldest of our States before finding | bility are yours. 


any place where he could change a $20 bill; and I myself was We live in a very interesting time of awakening, in a period 
obliged one summer, in a thriving agricultural district, to get | of reconstruction and readjustment, when everything is b v 
change for bills of any considerable denomination sent to me questioned aud even old foundations are threat« hed with change. 
by express from banks 50 miles distant. The business of the | But it is not a time of danger if we do not lose our heads aud 


country was done largely by barter. I do not wonder that the ignore our consciences. It is, on the contrary, a time of extraor 
men thereabout thought that the money of the country was) dinary , privilege and opportunity when men of every class have 
being hoarded somewhere, presumably in Wall Street. None begun to think upon the themes of the public welfare as they 
of it was accessible to them, though they by no means lacked | never thought before. I feel that I have only to spe 
in this world’s goods. They believed in the free coinage of | social duty and political function to meet with a very instant 
silver, not realizing that the silver, too, would have to be | and effectual response out of your own thoughts and purposes. 


handled by the banks and would be equally inaccessible. It | [ think that you will agree with me that our responsibility in a 


“ak of-your 


would not have been shipped like ordinary merchandise. democratic country is not only for what we do and for the 
‘Where and whose is the money of the country?” is the | way and spirit in which we do it, but also for the im pression 
question which the average voter wants his political representa- | we make. We are bound to make the right impression and to 


uve to answer for him. Bankers can answer the question, but | contribute by our action not only to the general prosperity and 
Ihave met very few of them who could answer it in a way the | well-being of the country, but also to its general instruction, 
ordinary man could understand. Bankers, as a body of experts | so that men of different classes can understand each other, 
in ; rticular, very responsible business, hold, and hold very | can serve each other with intelligence and energy. There is a 
Clearly, certain economic facts and industrial circumstances in | sense in which a democratic country statesmanship is forced 
lind, and possess a large and unusually interesting mass of | upon every man of initiative, every man capable of leading any- 
ized knowledge of which they are masters in an extraor- | body; and this I believe to be the particular period when 
“inary degree. But I trust you will not think me impertinent | statesmanship is forced upon bankers and upon all thase who 
ii I say that they excuse themselves from knowing a great | have to do with the application and use of the vast accumulated 


any things which it would manifestly be to their interest to | wealth of this country. We should, for example, not only seek 
ADOV nd that they are oftentimes singularly ignorant, or at | the best solution for our currency difficulties, not only the safest 


and most scientific system of elastic currency to meet the con- 
venience of a country in which the amount of cash needed at 
different times fluctuates enormously and violently, but we 
‘ite (he establishment of branch banks or argue in favor of | should also seek to give the discussions of such matters such 
inything which you understand better than I do. But I have | publicity and such general currency and such simplicity as will 
Ais to say, and to say with great confidence: That if a system | enable men of every kind and calling to underst:nd what we are 
of branch banks, very simply and inexpensively managed and | talking about and take an intelligent part in the discussion. 
hot hecessarily open every day in the week, could be organized, | We can not shut ourselves in as experts to our own business, 
Which would put the resources of the rich banks of the country | We must open our thoughts to the country at large and serve 
&t the disposal of whole countrysides to whose merchants and ' the general intelligence as well as the general welfare. 


any te singularly indifferent, about what I may call the 
Social funetions and the political functions of banking, particu- 
4Itly in a country governed by opinion. I am not here to advo- 
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Qualifications for Presidential Electors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


A. STERLING 


ILLINOIS, 


HON. JOUN 


Oo} 
In tur House or RepresENnTATIvEs, 
Saturday, August 10, 1912. 

Mr. STERLING said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a speech of Hon. Henry D, 
CLAYTON, of Alabama, in the House of Representatives Monday, 
April 27, 1908. 

The speech is as follows: 
Or 


lion. 


ALIFICATIONS FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 
Henny 1D. Crayvron, of Alabama, in the House 
resentatives, Monday, Apr. 27, 1908.] 


Not having had the opportunity at any other 


[Speech of of Rep 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: 
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time, T avail myself of the courtesy just now extended to me | 


to make some remarks on a subject that I believe to be of inter- 
est to the membership of this House and to the thoughtful 
people of the country. Inasmuch as this is a Presidential year, 
s usually termed, inquiries as to the qualifications of Presi- 
dential electors have been made of someof the Members here, and 
editorials voicing the desire for information on the same subject 
have appeared from time to time in some of the leading papers 
of the country. These inquiries and editorials have been di- 
rected to obtaining an answer to the proposition of what quali- 
2 man for and what disqualifies a man from being a Presi- 
dential elector. 


as iti 


fies 














Section 135, Revised Statutes, superseded by— 

Be it enacted, etc., That the electors of each State shall meet and 
give their votes on the second Monday in January next following their 
appointment, at such place in each State as the legislature of such s: 
shall direct. (Act Feb. 3, 1887, ch. 90, sec. 1, 24 Stat., 373.) __ 

Sec. 2. That if any State shall have provided by laws enacted ») 
to the day fixed for the appointment of the electors, for its final a 
mination of any controversy of contest concerning the appointm nt of 
all or any of the electors of such State, by judicial or other methors .. 
procedures, and such determination shall have been made at least 





days before the time fixed for the meeting of the electors, such do: S 
mination made pursuant to such law so existing on said day and 1 

at least six days prior to the said time of meeting of the electors. «h.)) 
be conclusive, and shall govern in the counting of the electoral’ yoio« 


as provided in the Constitution, and as hereinafter regulated, so fa 
the ascertainment of the electors appointed by such State is concerned 
(Act. Feb. 3, 1887, ch. 90, sec. 2, 24 Stat., 373.) : 
Now, I turn from the Federal provisions on this subject to 
the State provisions, for, as I said in the beginning, this matter 
is controlled in part by the Federal Constitution and laws, ay 
in part, in every case, by the State constitution and statutes , 
the particular State where the elector is chosen. What I sha 
say generally of the laws of Alabama, both organie and staty. 
tory, are but illustrative of what could be said in a given case 
of the qualifications and disqualifications of an elector tia: 
might arise in the case of an elector chosen or appointed by 
any other State. ; 
The Alabama State provisions are as follows: 


Art. 17. Constitution of Alabama, 1901: 

“Sec. 280. No person holding an office of profit under the United 
States, except postmasters whose annual salary does not excee:| ) 
shall, during his continuance in such office, hold any office of 
under this State; nor, unless otherwise provided in this consti 
shall any person hold two offices of profit at one and the san 


l 
if 
l 


| under this State, except justices of the peace, constables, notari: 


‘here has never been very much said or written on this sub- | 


ject, and that is true because, naturally, the rivalry and jeal- 
ousy existing between the great political parties has forced the 
leaders of the respective sides to insist in any case of doubt 
of the qualification of a proposed candidate for elector that he 
stand aside and let some one else be voted for about whose 
eligibility there could be no dispute. 


I received recently from one of the leading citizens of Ala- | 


bama, prominent at the bar and in the politics of that Com- 
monwealth, Hon. H. 8. D. Mallory, this inquiry: F 

Ascertain accurately and inform me of the qualifications of Presi- 
dential electors and what disqualifies. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, made careful examination and I beg 
leave to submit the result of that examination to the member- 
ship of this House, to the lawyers here, and I know from per- 
sonal conversation with more than a few of them that they have 
hed the same question propounded to them by some of their 
constituents, 


MODE OF SELECTION. 


stitutions and laws. 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


And statutes bearing thereon are as follows: 


» 





Kach State shall appoint in such manner as the legislature thereof | 


may direct a number of electors equal to the whole number of Senators | 


and Kepresentatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress ; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

3. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors and 
the day in which they shall give their votes, which shall be the same 
throughout the United States. (U. S. Constitution, Art. II, sec. 1.) 

THE FEDERAL LAWS. 


lic, and commissioners of deeds. 

“Sec. 282. It is made the duty of the general assembly to eo: 
laws necessary to give effect to the provisions of this constitution 

Arr. 8. Constitution of Alabama, 1901: 

“Sec. 183. No person shall be qualified to vote or participate 
primary election, [a] party convention, mass meeting, or othe: 
of party action of any political party or faction who shall not | 
the qualifications prescribed in this article for an elector or w! 
be disqualified from voting under the provisions of this article. 

Art. 5. Constitution of Alabama, 1901: 

“ Sec. 132. No person shall be eligible to the office of attorm 
eral, State auditor, secretary of state, State treasurer, superint 
education, or commissioner of agriculture and industries unless 
have been a citizen of the United States at least seven years ani s} 
have resided in this State at least five years preceding his elect ind 
shall be at least 25 years old when elected.” 

Art. 6. Constitution of Alabama, 1901: 

“ Sec. 154. Chancellors and judges of all courts of record s! ay 
been citizens of the United States and of this State five ye: next 
preceding their election or appointment and shall be not less 
years of age, and, except judges of probate courts, shall be le: 
the law.” 

ArT. 4. Constitution of Alabama, 1901: 

“Sec. 47. [State] Senators shall be at least 25 years of ag: 
resentatives 21 years of age at the time of their election. T 
have been citizens and residents of this State for three years a 
dents of their respective counties or districts for one year next 
their election if such county or district shall have been so lon, 
lished, but if not, then of the county or district from which t 


shall have been taken, and they shall reside in their respectiv: 
. * : . : . . fe . ‘ing . ay ice 
The selection, qualifications, and duties of Presidential elec- | districts during their term of office. 


tors are regulated in part by Federal and in part by State con- | 


” 


THE STATE LAW. 
» 


Chapter 33, article 2, Code of Alabama, 1907: 

“ Sec. 1467, (3056), (241), (149), (144), (105).” 
to office. 

The persons who are ineligible to and disqualified for holdir 
under the authority of this State are: 

“1. Those who are not qualified electors, except as other ex 
pressly provided. 

“2. Those who have not been inhabitants of the State, 
period required by the constitution and laws of the State. 

“3. Those who shall have been convicted of treason, embezz!« 
public funds, malfeasance in office, larceny, bribery, or any oth 
punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary, and those \ 


Persons i: 


| idiots or insane. 


Bearing upon the matter of electors are to be found in sec- | 


tions 131 to 151, inclusive, of the United States Revised Statutes, | 


of which it is necessary to cite only: 

Sec. 151, Revised Statutes. Except * the electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall be appointed, in each State, on the Tues- 
day next after the tirst Monday in November in every fourth year suc- 


ceeding every election of a President and Vice President. (Act Mar. 
1, 17923 ch. 8, sec. 1, 1 Stat., 293; act Jan. 23, 1845, ch. 1, 5 Stat., 


721.) 

Sec. 132, Revised Statutes. The number of electors shall be equal to 
the number of Senators and Representatives to which the 
States are by law entitled at the time when the President and Vice 
President are to be chosen come into office, except that where no ap- 
portionment of Representatives has been made after any enumeration, 
at the time of choosing electors the number of electors shall be accord- 
ing to the then existing apportionment of Senators and Representatives. 
(Act Mar. 1, 1792, ch. 8, sec. 1, 1 Stat., 239.) 

Sec. 133, Revised Statutes. Each State may, by law, provide for the 
filling of any vacancies which may occur in its college of electors when 
such college meets to give its electoral vote. (Act Jan. 25, 1845, ch. 1, 
& Stat., 721.) 

Sec. 134, Revised Statutes. Whenever any State has held an election 
for the purpose of choosing electors, and has failed to make a choice on 
the day prescribed by law, the electors may be appointed on a subse- 

uent day In such manner as the legislature of such State may direct. 

Act Jan. 23, 1845, ch. 1, 5 Stat., 721.) 


several | 








, “4. Those who have given, accepted, or knowingly carried 
enzge. 

“5. Those against whom there is a judgment unpaid for any 
received by them in any official capacity, due to the United & 
State of Alabama, or any county or municipality thereof. 

“6. Soldiers, seamen, or mariners in the Regular Army or 
the United States. Sie 

“7. No person holding an office of profit under the Unite: 
shall, during his continuance in such office, hold any offi 
under this State; nor shall any person hold two offices of p! 
and the same time under this State, except notaries public 


It will be noted that under the constitution justices 
peace, constables, and commissioners of deeds also are ©» 
but by the above paragraph of section 1467 they are 
ineligible to hold any other office. 


Sec. 1468. (3057), (244), (152), (147), (108). Code of 
1907 : 
“All officers must reside in this State.” Late 
Art. IV, Src. 331. (1573), (338), (243). Code of Alabam ; 


“The following officers in the State shall be elected by ti ° 
electors thereof * * * electors for President and Vice !" : 
the United States. (Mar. 6, 1876, p. 103.)” 3 

Sec. 332. (1574), (339), (244). Code of Alabama, 190% : > 

“General clection.—General elections throughout this State. 
held for * * * electors for President and Vice President 
United States. (Mar. 6, 1876, p. 103.)” 
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Szc. 338. (1579), (343), (248), Code of Alabama, 1907: 

“Electors for President and Vice President of the United States 
shall be elected on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
1902, and every tourth year thereafter. (Mar. 6, 1876, p. 103.)” 

ArT. XX, Spec. 446. (1655), (4385), (342), (388), (839). Code of 
labama, 1907: 
“On the day prescribed by this code there are to be elected, by a 
ceneral ticket, a number of electors for President and Vice President 
of the United States equal to the number of Senators and Representa- 


| 


A 


t : in Congress to which the State is entitled at the time of such | 
election. (Mar. 3, 1875, p. 76.)” 

Spee. 450. (1657), (439), (346), (394), (345). Code of Alabama, 
1907 : 


“The electors of President and Vice President are to assemble at 
] office of the secretary of state at the seat of government at 12 
o'clock noon on the second Monday in January next after their election, 

on that hour on such other day as may be fixed by Congress, to elect 
nh President and Vice Tresident; and those of them present at 
that hour must at once proceed by ballot and plurality of votes to sup- 


ply the places of those who fail to attend on that day and hour. (Mar. 
1875, p. 76.)” 
sre. 451. (1658), (440), (247). Code of Alabama, 1907: 


“ Bach elector for President and Vice President shall receive $8 for 
each day he necessarily attends at the seat of government, and 20 cents 
for every mile traveled to and from the same, to be estimated in the 

manner as is provided by law in relation to members of the 
eperal assembly from his county, to be paid on oath of each elector, 

by warrant on the State treasurer. (Mar. 6, 1876, p. 103.)” 
ELECTOR IS STATE 

It is clear, therefore, from the foregoing, that the presidential 
elector is an officer of the State, holding an office of profit, and 
that the determination of the State, in the manner provided by 
aw (act of Congress, Feb. 3, 1887, 24 Stat., 373), of any con- 
troversy or contest concerning the appointment of any or all 
of the electors of such State is conclusive. 

This view is confirmed by the decisions of Federal and State 
courts in which the question has arisen. 

The office of presidential elector is a State and not a Federal 
office. (In re Green, 134 U. S., 377, 379; McPherson v. Blacker, 
146 U. S., 1, 35.) 

With the exceptions of the provisions as to the number of 
electors and the ineligibility of certain persons, which pro- 
visons are so framed that congressional and Federal influence 
might be exeluded, the appointment of electors belongs exclu- 
sively to the States, under the Constitution of the United States. 
(MePherson v. Blacker, 146 U. S., 1, and bottom of page 35.) 

\fr. Harpwick. Before the gentleman leaves that point, will 
it disturb the gentleman if I ask him a question? 

Mr. Crayton. Not at all. 

Mr. Harpwick. In the decision to which the gentleman has 

just referred 
' Mr. Crayton. I have it here on my desk. 
Harpwick. Is not it true that Congress would have no 
power whatever to direct the manner in which presidential 
electors should be selected in the several States except as to 
the time of choosing them and that the time of choosing them 
should be uniform? 


OFFICER. 


“ 


MYT. 


Mr. CLayron. Yes; I think the gentleman is entirely correct. 
hut no person declared ineligible by the provisions of Federal 
law that I have just referred to can be a presidential elector. 


PERSONS DISQUALIFIED. 

The Federal exceptions are Senator or Representative, or per- 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States. 
(Art. If, Constitution of the United States.) 

‘The State laws exclude every person holding an office of profit 
under the United States, except postmasters receiving less than 
5200 per annum compensation, who are ineligible under the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and every person holding any other office of 
profit at the same time under the State, except notaries public. 
Arr. XVII. Constitution of Alabama, 1901. 

1467. Page 7, Code of Alabama, 1907. 

In addition to the above, all the persons disqualified by sec- 

tion 1467, Code of Alabama, 1907 (1-G), are made ineligible to 
office, 

And the following under Article IV, constitution of Alabama, 

JOL: 

,.»£C. GO. No person convicted of embezzlement of the public money, 

ry, perjury, or other infamous crime, shall be eligible to the legis 

or capable of holding any office of trust or profit in this State. 


Sol 


Si 


re 


WHO ARE OFFICERS. 
7 he only question open for discussion is what is an office and 
Who are officers in the meaning of the Federal and State consti- 


tutions and laws governing such election. 


A United States Senator or Representative in Congress is not | 
an officer of the United States, therefore is provided for eo | 
ine in the Federal constitutional and statutory exclusions. | 


LO! 


the advice and consent of the Senate, by the courts of law and 
the heads of departments where Congress has, by law, vested 
the tppointment of such inferior officers. 

Article II, section 2 (2), United States Constitution. 
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| under its authority. 


| A notary publie who is at the same time an ex oflicio ji 


lederal officers are appointed by the President, by and with | 
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As examples, it has been held that an officer of a national 
bank is not an officer of the United States. He is elected by 
his fellow stockholders, and his duties are not public. He 
not a part of the Government, albeit executing certain functions 
(Branch v. United States, 12 C. Cls., 286; 
affirmed in 100 U. S., 673.) 

On the other hand, the receiver of a national bank has been 
held to be such officer, because appointed by the Treasury De- 
partment. (In re Chetwood, 165 U. S., 443.) 

A member of a board of examining surgeons appointed by the 


is 


Commissioner of Pensions (not the department) is not an 
officer. (United States vr. Van Leuven, 62 Fed. Rep., 62.) 
Curiously enough, it may be remarked that a sailmaker at a 


navy yard, appointed by a warrant under the hand of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and seal of the department, is an officer of 
the United States. (Sanford v. Boyd, 2 Cranch, C. C., 671. 

A United States commissioner is an officer duly appointed by 
the United States circuit court, under authority of the Constitu- 
tion, therefore undoubtedly disqualified, although it has been 
held that a State justice of the peace, while authorized to arrest 
and commit persons violating the Federal laws, does not thereby 
become an officer of the United States (Ex parte Gist, 26 Ala.. 
156), and such justice of the peace is especially excepted by the 
State constitution, but disqualified by the code of 1907. 

A notary public is not such oflicer and therefore not disquali- 
fied under the State constitution. (Kirksey Bates, 7 Porter, 
529; Governor v. Gerdon, 15 Ala., 72.) 

The enrolling clerk of the legislature is only an employes 
net an officer; neither is he an attorney. : 

A special deputy employed and authorized by the sheriff to 
execute a particular process is an officer of the State within the 
generic meaning of the term and of the statute against resisting 
an officer in the discharge of his duty. (Andrews v. St 
Ala., 483; Pentecost v. State, 107 Ala., 91.) 

Mayors of cities and incorporated towns have « 


r 
) 


, ond 


ate, 


78 


x officio powers 


of justice of the peace, and usually hold the police courts: there- 
fore doubtless ineligible on account thereof. 
It has been held that the following are officers within the 


meaning of the Constitution and laws: 

A police judge, in Montgomery v. State (107 Ala., 3 

A State printer, in Ex parte Screws (49 Ala., 64). 

County solicitor, in Diggs v. State (49 Ala., 326). 

It has been held that administrators, general or 
not such officers, in Michell v. Nelson (49 Ala., 90). 

‘These exceptions are so plain and explicit as to need no e 
oration. 

The definition of office and officer are many in number, but 
uniform in character. They will be found collected 
4920-4923, Volume VI, Words and Phrases Judicially 
and their general tener is as follows: 

(1) A right to exercise a public function or employment 


» 
=). 


special, are 


l ib 


at pages 
Defined, 


] 


wna 
to take the fee belonging to it. Olmstead v. City of New York 
(42 N. Y. Sup. Ct. (10 Jones & S.), 481, 487). 

Quoting 7 Bac. Abr. (Ed. 1879), p. 279. (Office.) 

(2) An office consists in a right, and correspondent duty, to 
exercise a public trust, and to take the emolument belo ving to 
it. (Kent citing Blair v«. Marye, SO Va., 485 nd utimerous 
cases. ) 

(3) It is a right to exercise a public or priv: loyment 
and to take the fees and emoluments in which one has a prop- 
erty aud to which there are annexed duties, and oaths to sup 
port the Constitutions of the State and United Siates Worthy 
v. Barrett (63 N. C., 199). 

ALL STATE AND FEDERAL OFFICEHOLDERS INEI IDL? 

Every person holding any office of trust or profit under thi 

United States, or of profit under the State, except notari pub- 


lic, is specifically exciuded from serving as presidential elector. 
Under the general provision that inhibits any person from hold- 
ing two oflices of profit at one and the time in Alabama, 
, every other officeholder is made ineligible for elector. 


same 


stice 
| of the peace probably would be held to be disqualified also 
In addition to officeholders of every description under the 
State and the United States, all the persons mentioned Se 


tion 6O of the constitution of 1901 and section 


1467 of thie cle 


| of 1907 are disqualified. These embrace all persous not « tled 
to vote, who have been convicted of crimes involvin; al 
turpitude, who have been concerned in challenges to fight id 
against whom is an unpaid judgment for m 
ELECTOR'’S QUALIFICATION 
For all executive, legislative, and judicial officers in Alal ’ 
| the constitution or code seems to require certain age, residence, 
| and so forth, qualifications, but for the office of presidential ¢ 
| tor I find no regulation other than that the clector shall be duly 


| qualified to vote at general elections in the State, shall not be 
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] 
W he inhibited classes under either Federal or | 
‘ ( or laws hereinabove mention®d, and shall | 
victed of certain classes of crimes named, owe | 
l d wneys reduced to judgment, nor been concerned 
' 

( Al CATIONS AND DISQUALTFICATIONS. 

Withe f r amplification, the conclusion is that only a 
| m du fied to vote in a general election of the State | 
j ible » be a presidential elector, or to be voted for as 
§ i, in the State of Alabama; that United States Senators | 

L Repre tutives in Congress and every person holding any 
0 of profit or trust under the United States or any office of | 
profit under the State, which includes every person required 
to ke and subscribe to an oath to support the Marr cnn 
of State or the United States, is disqualified by law from | 
hh or being voted for for elector for President and Vice | 
1’ lent, as well as all the other persons disqualified from | 
holding office generally 

ADVICI 

As even one vote may be important, the least risk should | 
not be tuken, but only private citizens, nnquestionably discon- 
ne ! from public otfice or employment, fully qualified to vote 
and ad off at the election, should be voted for as elector 
f ident and Vice President. 

I thank the House for its considerate attention. [Applause.] 


The Contest at Chicago. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WON. J. HAMPTON MOORE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In flouse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


1 
i 


THE 


Monday, August 12, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: In this period of political doubts and misgiv- 
ings, when violent statements and charges are made to-day only 
to be retracted or contradicted to-morrow; when great men 


who are much in the public eye disregard the elements of true 





statesmanship for the more seductive and alluring approval | 
of the galleries; when men presumably honest deliberately plan | 
to foo] the people and keep them fooled, it is refreshing to have | 
a statement of facts with regard to disputed public questions | 
from one of our own neighbors. 
We are fairly familiar with what the “big guns” have had | 
to say about the “thieves, the robbers, and the second-story | 
met of the Republican convention at Chicago. That such 
reckless and indiscriminate adjectives do not apply to the great 
mia of Republican delegates who made up the Chicago con- 
vention is being more clearly understood as the popular mind 
is given the opportunity to cool off and to readjust itself. | 
Indeed, there is something of a revulsion of feeling on the par 


ief 


of many who have wittingly or unwittingly yielded to the bel 
} 1 a2 thousand picked and representative men of 


that more t) 
the Republican Party, which has made this Nation the greatest 
on all the globe, have been so vicious, so unprincipled, and so 


despicable as a few dozen persons with lusty lungs and ample 
newspaper support would have the world believe. 


ji times like these the great mass of the people, momentarily 
infutunted by the boldness of some new and flashing meteor in 
the political sky, are prone to forget that after all it is the rank 
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of any body of Republicans ever assembled by the authority 
of the Republican Party of the Nation to nominate a President. 

To the testimony of the leaders who have all spoken with 
regard to the so-called “contested cases at Chicago” it is 
therefore agreeable to be able to add the statement of one who 
did not go to the convention as a leader but as one of the plain 
people of the Keystone State, an unprejudiced observer so far 
as the contests were concerned, because his vote in the con- 
vention was cast neither for Taft or Roosevelt, but for the 
Hou. Charles E. Hughes, of New York. The gentleman ty 
whom I refer is William H. Keller, one of the delegates to the 
tepublican convention from the richest agricultural county in 
the United States, the county of Lancaster, Pa. 

It is because we have heard but little from the rank and file 
of the Republican convention with regard to the so-called 
Chicago contests that I ask permission to make the comments 
of Mr. Keller a part of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. His ail 
dress was in the nature of a report to the Republican county 
committee of Lancaster. A careful perusal of it will help 
materially to clear away much of the doubt that has lurked in 
the minds of some Republicans since the convention, with 
regard to the validity of the action of that body. The text of 
Mr. Keller’s address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM H. KELLER, ESQ., A DELEGATE TO THE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION AT CHICAGO, BEFORE THE REPUBLICAN COUN’ 


ry 


COMMITTEE OF LANCASTER, PA, 


Gentlemen of the Republican county committee, I accepted 
with great pleasure your chairman’s invitation to address you 
this morning for two reasons: First, because I feel that 
right and fitting that, to you, as the representatives of the R¢ 
publican Party of Lancaster County, we should render an 
count of our stewardship as delegates to the Republican nationa 
convention at Chicago; and, secondly, because it gives us an op- 
portunity to present, through you, to the rank and file of the 
party, a plain statement, not only of the legality, but also of the 
rightfulness of the action of that convention, and to assurt 
every member of the party that the nominees of the convention 
are fairly and justly selected and are deserving of the united 
support of all its adherents 

I can not buf believe that the great mass of Republicans. 
cluding most of these who supported Mr. Roosevelt in his « 
didscy for the nomination, need only to be assured in th 
hearts that the proceedings of the convention were fairly co: 
ducted and the nominations rightly made, in order to win fo 
their ticket their loyal and undivided support. 

I can not help but feel also that the time will come, and th 
shortly, when thinking and reasoning people will tire of the 
never-ceasing reiteration of charges of fraud and unfairn 
and will demand that these charges be supported by competent 
proof—in other words, that they will insist upon “ being shown.” 


it 


i 


Yr 
A 


HIS VOTE EXPLAINED. 


You will recall that, basing our attitude upon the declaration 
of this committee, and with an eye solely to the welfare of 
Republican Party, my colleague and I did not support eit 
Mr. Taft or Mr. Roosevelt at the convention. We felt that 
bitterness engendered by the campaign of personalities betwee! 
the President and the ex-President was so great, and 
wounds of conflict so sore, that it was the part of wisdom 
the party to select a third man who could unite the warring 


4} 
it 
o 
l 
the 


{ 


| factions and bring peace to a divided following, and for that 
reason we voted for that able and tireless investigator. it 


fearless and incorruptible executive, that just and uprich! 
judge, true progressive and champion of the rights of 


people, Charles E. Hughes. Speaking for myself, and not 
tending to voice my colleague’s views, I do not hesitate to *\\) 





and file of the people who are the real victims of the sporadic 
outbursts of pretended patriotism which lead only to personal 
agerandizement or social dissolution. None of us, in our right 
1 assume, has any thought of being carried off his feet 
and sway from his patriotic moorings, if in the end he shall 
mish hing more than the overthrow of that progress 
nnd protection which is now accorded to us by law, and the 
substitution therefor of some political boss or other, the vin- 
dication of whose policies is our only reward. 

it is hard for the truth to catch up with a lie. Once circnu- 
lated, 2 lie expands like the ripple on the wave; but “truth 
crushed to earth shall rise again,” and so even though a great 
nutional convention be enmeshed for a time in the fabricated 
maze of misrepresentation, it is still being demonstrated day by 
day that the Republican convention which nominated William 
Howard Taft for the Presidency was not only strong and high- 
minded in its personne!, but apart from the tactics of those 
who went into the convention “to make trouble” and to 
establish the groundwork for misrepresentation, was the peer 


senses, 


re 


% I 


that I took this step through no lack of confidence in the P 
dent, or want of sympathy with his administration. Judged 
by the actual results accomplished, President Taft, in 1) 
opinion, deserved a renomination; but I am one of those w! 
place the party above the man, and when, through no fau't 
his own, and only in defense of the decent self-respect w! 
every man with good red blood in his veins is bound to n 

tain, whether he holds official position or not, the pri! 

campaign sunk from principles to personalities, my co!lea: 


0 


1) 


and I felt that the good of the party called for the nomination 
of a new man, who had not excited bitter enmities as we! 45 
won enthusiastic friends, and who could lead an undivided 
party to victory against the common enemy, and I feel just'! ed 
in saying that this result would most probably have been ° 
complished and a reunited party would now be following ‘ 

re 


certain victory a leader acceptable to all, whether he © 
Hughes, CumMtns, Boran, or Hadley, had not the man, who 
had loudly proclaimed his fight to be one of principles and not 
for personal ambition, acted as if the nomination of anyct? 
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but himself were treason to himself, and thereby placed his 
personal ambition above the principles for which he had been 
professedly fighting, and this, by preventing the nomination of 
any third man acceptable to the rank and file of the party, 
inevitably brought about the nomination of his most conspicu- 
ous rival. But I also have no hesitation in making the state- 
ment, based upon personal participation in the convention every 





minute from start to finish, that the proceedings were fair and | 


just throughout, the majority patient and long suffering in 
their conduct toward the minority, and that the nominees were 
fairly and honestly chosen, and are deserving of the support 
of the whole party as the choice of a majority of the con- 
vention. 

Let me, for a brief space of time, consider the principal griev- 


ances set up by Mr. Roosevelt's supporters as instances of fraud | 


and unfairness sufficient to justify their refusal to abide by the 
action of the majority. 
lirst of all, and of peculiar interest to Pennsylvanians, was 


the charge that George W. Newcomer fraudulently and unfairly | 


was permitted to sit instead of Samuel A. Kendall, as alternate 
for Allen IF’. Cooper, a delegate from the twenty-third congres- 
sional district, who by reason of sickness was unable to attend 
the convention, and that Mr. Roosevelt had thus been “ robbed 
and cheated” of a vote rightfully his own. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Neweomer was the regular accredited alternate for Mr. 
Cooper, so certified by the secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania long before Mr. Cooper became sick. I do not 
w just how these certifications are made, whether on the 
s of the respective votes of delegates and alternates or alpha- 
tically, or how; but I do know that they are made systemat- 
cally and according to some rule. Every alternate from a dis- 
rict is primarily aceredited as alternate for a particular dele- 
gate, and in case of the latter’s absence must be first called 
before the other alternate is allowed to take any part in the 
proceedings. For example, Charles A. Grady was certified as 
ternate for Mr. Griest, while Charlies S. Whitson was certified 
my alternate. In case of Mr. Grirst’s absence from the con- 
vention Mr. Grady would have had the first opportunity to take 
his place, while in case of my absence Mr. Whitson would have 
first had such right. Now, Mr. Newcomer had been certified 
by the proper authorities long before the convention met as 


) 


| 
I 
I 
i 
t 


is 


Mr. Cooper’s alternate and was consequently entitled to vote 
in his place during the latter’s absence, just as Kendall would 
have been entitled to vote had Berkeley, the other delegate from 
that district, been absent. Furthermore, no injury nor harm 


was done Mr. Roosevelt by this action, for Mr. Newcomer voted 
as the regular delegate, Mr. Cooper, would have done had he 
been present, and thus the alternate was truly representative 
of his delegate and his constituents. Though a great “ howdy- 
do” was made over this incident by malcontents in the con- 
vention who, in a disorderly manner, made the hall ring with 
cries of robbery and fraud, it is but just to state that no less a 
person than Hon. Robert K. Young, a Roosevelt delegate to the 
convention and the present Republican candidate for State 
treasurer and a gentleman of the highest honor and integrity, 
admitted to me before the close of the convention that their 
position had been based on a misapprehension and that the 
action of the convention in that respect had been right. 
THE CRY OF FRAUD FALSE. 
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a centest had been filed by Mr. Knox, while it was stil! pending 
and before it was withdrawn, voted for Bryan for temporary 
chairman and later voted to unseat the Clark delegates from 
South Dakota, who were on the temporary roll, and seat the 
Wilson delegates in their places. Any other rule would lead 
to rank absurdity. All Mr. Pickle and Mr. Weuger weuld have 
needed to have done to nullify the vote at the primary election, 
had Mr, Roosevelt's contention in this respect been adopted, 
would have been to file a contest against Mr. Griest and myself, 
just as was done, admittedly without a shadow of justification, 
against 160 other delegates, and our hands would have 
effectually tied. Under such a rule as demanded by Mr. 
velt’s supporters, viz, that the delegates whose seats were con- 
tested should take absolutely no part in the convention until 
after the contests were decided, a minority could always defeat 
a majority; for if, say, out of 1,000 delegates, one candidate 
had 600 delegates and the other only 400, the latter could easily 
win by filing 201 contests against his opponent, which would 
reduce the latter’s vote in the convention to 309, and thus give 
the minority control. 

And, as Senator Root pointed out, as a climax of absurdity, 
by each side filing a contest against every delegate opposing it 
no business could be done at all, for no one would be left who 
could organize the convention under such a preposterous plan. 





been 


Loose- 


As a matter of fact, no delegate acted as judge or jury in his 
own case, and the records prove it. When the roll call was 
demanded on the ninth Alabama contest neither of the two con- 
tested delegates voted. When the contest over Arizona's six 
delegates at large was being heard not one of them was per- 
mitted to yote. When the yote was had on the California 
fourth district case neither Tryon nor Meyerfeld, whose seats 
were in dispute, was allowed to cast his vote. When the right 
of the eight delegates at large from Washington to their seats 
in the convention was being tried not one of these delegates 


whose seats were thus questioned was permitted to take any 
part in the contest. In view of these facts, it 
ber that there are other commandments besides the eighth, and 
that no amount of self-assumed virtue or loudly proclaimed 
self-righteousness gives anyone the right to lie or bear 
witness against his neighbor, even if he be a politic 


is well to remem- 


false 


al opponent. 


THE CONTESTS REVIEWED 
And now as to the decision of the contests themselves. It 
will be remembered that 252 contests were filed with the 
national committee; that two weeks were given to their consid 


eration and the public press permitted 
hearings. 


to be 
Of these, 19 were decided in favor of 


the 


present at 


Mr. Roosevelt 


and 233 in favor of Mr. Taft. Of the 238 contests filed on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s behalf 161 were so flagrantly without merit and so 


fraudulently instituted that they were thrown out unanimously 
Every member of the committee 


toosevelt j against t 


voting 


contestants, who had been publicly supported and abetted by 
| McHarg, Dixon, McCormick, and other Roosevelt managers. It 
was subsequently publicly admitted that these leaders knew all 
along that there was absolutely no merit in any of these con 
tests. and that they had been instituted only for ** psychological 
effect.” There is an old maxim in law, “ Falsus in uno, falsus 
in omnibus ”"—‘“ False in one, false in all.” Why should the 
unsupported word of men who filed and pressed 161 fake con- 
tests admittedly without any merit be taken against the state 


Next the cry was that it was unfair for the 72 delegates on | 


the temporary roll of the convention whose seats were con- 
tested before the committee on credentials to act as judges in 
their own cases, 
this truism apparently even read Senator Roor’s ruling as tem- 
porary chairman, or learned what was decided on this point. 
le expressly decided that no delegate whose seat was contested 
could vote in his own case, or in any case the disposition of 
Which involved his seat in the convention, but permitted him to 
perform his duty as a sitting delegate in all other respects 


until his contest was decided. This, he showed, was in ac- 
cordance with the rules laid down in Robert’s Rules of Order 
and Cushing’s Manual and with the rules of Congress, where 
Mr. Crisp not only exercised his rights as a Member, but acted 


iS Speaker of the House all the while that a contest was pend- 
ig against him, except that, as to his own particular contest, 
¢ took no part. The same rule has been in force in every Re- 
iblican or Democratic convention ever assembled. It was the 
le when Mr,.Roosevelt was nominated in 1904 and when he 
sisted upon the nomination of Mr. Taft in 1908. It was the 
ue rule which was enforced at the Flinn Republican State 
convention at Harrisburg and the Democratic national conven- 
ton at Baltimore. Vhe South Dakota delegation at Baltimore, 


it 
! 
I 
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None of the persons who so loudly proclaim | 


| chairman nor by the national committee, but 


ment, backed up by proof, of men who were guilty of no such 
trickery, as to the remaining 72 which were relied on 
as being sufficient to gain control of the convention? 

The committee on credentials, chosen not 


contests, 
by the temporary. 
of 


made 


up one 
| delegate from each State, selected by the delegation from each 
State—the member from Pennsylvanig being Mr. Lex Mitchell, 
a Roosevelt supporter—sat for 55 hours, practically continu- 
ously, heard everything that anybody wanted to say, examined 
the evidence submitted to the national committeé, and heard 
any new evidence which either party desired to present, and 
wrote separate reports on each contest, setting forth not V 
the decision arrived at by the majority, but the facts o1 asons 
supporting such decision. The minority reports, for the most 
part, gave no reasons nor facts justifying a reversal of the 
action of the national committee, but, simply, except in a few 
instances, recommended the seating of the contestants, without 
explaining why they recommended such action, and in the few 
cases in which reasons were introduced they proved, to an 


Which was unseated when the permanent roll was made up, | 


d, as I am informed, for Parker instead of Bryan for tem- 


porary chairman, and Mr. Diller, of this county, against whom 


vote 


' 


unbiased mind, wholly unconvincing. 


FEW ROLL CALLS DEMANDED 


According to my recollection a roll call was demanded by Mr. 
Rocsevelt’s supporters in only four cases, viz: Ninth district 
Alabama, two delegates: Arizona, at large, six delegates; fourth 
district California, two delegates; and, I think, Washington, at 
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laree, eight ites fhe Roosevelt leaders apparently con- 
sidered these our their strongest cases, for they permitted 
he re { ‘ decided viva voce, though they could have de- | 
\ bn euch o f ‘ases were, briefly, as follows: 
1K ALABAMA CASI 

rhe contest in the ninth Alabama district depended upon 

\ er a ie er of 1 Republican district executive com- 
n ‘ ould personally withdraw a resignation given by him 
to fellow committeeman to present to the committee In case 
he should not be present, before it was presented to or acted 
Uy by momitte is to which there can not be two 
he } nd, als as to whether the chair: of the 
ai t co ( had ‘ wer to fill vacancies in the com- 
mitiee caused by death « removal from the district. The 
ch man port « power, or authority, presented a 
minute of th “Onn ee conferring this privilege upon him 
but » ine on of the resolution or minute containing it 
showed t1 \ crowded in at the end of another resolution, 


rs and of different color from the 


rm f the rd, i was evidently inserted at a later date. 

1a f the committee denied that any such resolu- 
t aid be lopted. It was admitted that, if the resolution 
giving the chairman su hority was spurious, the Roosevelt 
contestants had al uftely no standing, for the convention which 
elected then ase, called by a minority of the com- 
mittee two months ‘legally called and constituted con- 
vention had se ed lelegnates whose seats were contested. 
The member of the iittee on credentials from Wisconsin, 
who was a La Follette supporter, filed a special report, which 


Roose 


the 


member from Idaho, who was a 
he stated that, after examining 


was concurred in by 


velt supporter, in which 


resolution and the testimony with reference to it, he was not 
satistied that it had ever been adopted by the committee; in 
other words, that the alleged resolution was a falsification of 
the record, if not a forgery. The ballot on this case showed 605 


in favor of the seated delegates to 464 for the contestants and 
9 (including the 2 delegates whose seats were contested) absent 
or not voting, or 
141, and a majority of 71, leaving out altogether the other 70 
delegates whose seats were contested in other districts: 


ARIZONA CONTESTS. 


(2) In Arizona, as the congressional district embraces the 
whole State, all the delegates, six in number, were selected at 


large by the State convention, just as was done in Pennsylvania. 


There was, however, no State-wide primary, but each district | 
could decide for itself whether it would select the delegates to | 


thie State convention by committee, convention, or primary. In 
Maricopa County the majority of the county committee, with 
whom was lodged the decision of the matter, decided against 
holding a primary. The minority of the committee, who were 
supporters of Mr. Roosevelt, without any warrant or authority 
of law, called a county primary, which was participated in prac- 
tically by no persons but Roosevelt supporters, and, conse- 
quently, resulted in an overwhelming majority in that county 
in his favor. The primary under the circumstances was wholly 
without warrant of law and was entitled to no more weight 
than a newspaper straw vote—nay, not as much, for no one took 
part in it but the Roosevelt wing of the party. Even without 
counting the delegates from Maricopa County, Mr. Taft had a 
clear majority of the delegates to the State convention. Twenty- 
five out of the ninety-three delegates to the State convention 
bolted and elected the contesting delegates to the national con- 
vention. The situation was about the same as if the anti-Flinn 
delegates to the last Republican State convention at Harrisburg 
had bolted and sent a rival delegation to contest 12 seats of the 
delegates at large from this State. The convention sustained 
the action of the committee on credentials by a vote of 564 te 
497 (17 delegates, including those from Arizona, not voting), a 
majority of 67, and a majority without counting the other 66 
delegates whose seats were contested in other districts. 
CALIFORNIA CONTESTS. 


(3) The question raised by the contest in the fourth district 
of California was whether the State of California cou!d, by 
law, abrogate or nullify the rules of the National Republican 
Party and force upon it, against its will and settled practice, 
the odious unit rule. Since 1876 the unit rule has had no place 
in Republican national conventions. The contest was waged 
then and decided in favor of district representation—that is, 
that each congressional district shall have the right te choose 
its own delegates, who shall represent the Republican voters 
of that particular district, irrespective of the rest of the State. 
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| contrary to his wishes by 


| preference 


a clear majority for the sitting delegates of | 






ee 


In other words, that the unit of representation in the national] 
convention shall be the congressional district and not the State. 
This is upquestionably in accord with real popular government. 
The subject was fought over again in 1880, when Gen. Grant 
would have been nominated had the unit rule been upheld: 
and it was decided, finally and beyond future question, that to 


compel the delegates from a congressional district to vote 
against their preferences because a majority in the whole 


State was opposed to them was un-Republican and would not 
be tolerated. A Republican convention never has witnessed 
scenes like those enacted at Baltimore, where a delegate would 
rise and go through the farce of announcing his preference for 
President, only to have the chairman direct his vote to be cast 
reason of the enforcement of | 
unit rule. In conformity with this well-settled practice, th: 
call of the national conunittee under which the convention wis 
held expressly provided “that in no State shall an election be 
so held as to prevent the delegates from any congressiona! dis 


trict and their alternates being selected by the Republican 
electors of that district.” The Legislature of California, how 
ever, subsequently passed a law providing for a State-wide 


preferential primary, at which the district delegates, as wel! as 
the delegates at large, might express their presidential prefer- 
ences, 2nd might also, but were not compelled to do so, agree 
to vote for the presidential candidate receiving the highest 
vote throughout the State. H. H. Tyron and Morris Meyer 
feld, jr., who were candidates for delegates to the national con 
vention from the fourth congressional district, expressed their 
for Mr. Taft, but did not agree to be bound 
by the Siate-wide preferential vote. There were 26 delegates 
| to be elected, 22 of whom were named as representing their re 
| spective congressional districts and 4 the State at large. In 
the State-wide primary, at which the names of all the delegates 
appeared on the ticket, Mr. Roosevelt received a very large 
| majority, just as he did in Pennsylvania, but in the fourth 
congressional district the Taft delegates above named received 
10,507 ana 10,531 votes, respectively, as agaimst 10,240 and 
10,209 cast for the Roosevelt delegates for that district, viz, 
| Charles S. Wheeler and P. Bancroft, respectively. 

The Roosevelt supporters contended that under the law of Cal- 

ifornia, because Mr. Roosevelt had carried the State-preferential 
primary by a large majority, he was entitled to all 26 of the 
California votes, even though the voters of the fourth congres- 
sional district had cast more votes for the Taft delegates 
| from that district than for the Roosevelt delegates; thus, in 
| effect, enforcing a unit rule which nullified the vote of the 
fourth congressional district. Had the same rule applied! in 
Pennsylvania, my colleague and myself would have been o.us'ed 
from the national convention and our opponents, who received 
less than one-half the number of votes cast for us, would have 
been seated as delegates. The convention decided that this 
could not be done against the protests of the delegates from that 
district; that, while the Legislature of California could impose 
any law it saw fit to enact upon the several political pariies 
within its borders, so far as concerned purely State politics, it 
could not force the adoption of such law upon political parties 
in other States and in the Nation at large contrary to the es- 
tablished rules of those political bodies; that a voluntary politi- 
cal national party could refuse to have its actions circumscribed, 
its conduct governed, and its rules and laws set aside by the 
| mandate of any particular State; in other words, that the Legis- 
| lature of California could not dictate to the Republicans of the 
whole Nation what the basis or unit of representation shoud 
be in their national conventions. This is sound Republica 
doctrine. To hold otherwise would be to permit or allow the 
law of the Democratic Party to be forcibly incorporated into 
Republican Party policy. 


THE WASHINGTON 





CASE. 


{4) With reference to the contest over the eight delegates at 
large from Washington, it is admitted that there was no State 
wide primary. The delegates at large were elected at a Stile 
convention, composed of delegates who were selecved by county 
committees, county conventions, or county primaries, as tle 
proper party authority—that is, the county committees of the 


respective districts determined. As a matter of interest, it !5 
only fair to state that a majority of the State delegates who 
were elected by county primaries favored Mr. Taft. In hing 
County, in which the city of Seattle is situated, the county 
committee decided against electing the delegates by primary. °S 
under the law they had the right to do. A minority of the 
committee, who were supporters of Mr. Roosevelt, disregardins 
its action, called an unauthorized and unwarranted county prt 


mary. The Taft and La Follette supporters took no part i0 
















s illegal primary, and, consequently, Mr. Roosevelt received 
overwhelming majority of the vote. To show that the rank 

ad file of the party paid no heed to the primary as wholly un- 
orized by law, it is only necessary to state that Mr. 
received at this primary only 5,000 votes out of a normal 
ltepublican vote of 75,000, or less than 7 per cent of the Re- 
publican strength in that county. At the State convention Mr. 
Taft had a small majority of the delegates. It was learned, 


toose- 


vever, that the Roosevelt following were threatening to storm 
The 


convention and take forcible possession of the hall. 
: committee blocked this plan by printing tickets of ad 
1 sion and refusing to admit any delegates without tickets, 


} 





as has been the rule at every State convention in Penn- 
ania since [I can remember. No delegate entitled to a seat 


ie convention was refused a ticket or admittance to the hall. | 


hall, and elected the contesting delegates. This bolting conven- 
tion was properly held by the national convention to have had 
nding nor validity, and its action was disregarded and 
» contest dismissed. 


_— 
th 
TIE INDIANA CASE. 


5) While no roll call was demanded upon the contest for 
he four delegates at large from Indiana, so much talk has ap- 
ed, owing to the prominence of ex-Senator Beveridge and 
ther contesting delegates, and so many charges of fraud 
e been made that I feel I ought to briefly discuss that con- 
At the State convention at which these delegates at 


ul 
1M 
thie 0 
] 


f<° 


ponent in this majority were included the del 
Marion County, the county seat of which is Indianapolis. 
delegates to the State convention from Marion County were 
elected at a primary at which Mr. Taft received 6,000 votes to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s 1,400, or over four to one. It was charged by 
the Roosevelt supporters that in several wards of Indianapolis 
frauds had been perpetrated, but it was not contended that this 


egates from 


was sufficient to overcome Mr. Taft's majority of 4,600 votes, | 


or even the votes in those wards. Furthermore, even without 
the contested delegates from Marion County, Mr. Taft had a 
ear majority in the State convention. On no better basis 


ian this, a very small minority of the convention—not over 


} 


orner of the convention hall and attempted to elect the con- 
ition. 
ittee by a unanimous vote, the 15 Roosevelt members of 

at committee 
Frank B. Kellogg) concurring in the action, and the convention 
itly sustained the action of the committee. 

I regret that time forbids the consideration of the other con- 
tests. They are fairly stated in the report recently published 
by the national committee and should be read by every Repub- 
ican who is anxious to acquaint himself with the facts and is 
not satisfied by mere clamor. They will show that the charge 
of fraud and dishonesty at the Chicago convention was a wicked 
and mendacious falsehood, purposely set up with the deliberate 
intention of hoodwinking the public; that the cry “ Thou shalt 
not steal,” so loudly raised at the convention, was only a varia- 
tion of the old “ Stop, thief,” trick, put forth only after the 
efforts of those who raised it to buy, steal, or bulldoze sufficient 
votes to control the convention had been effectually thwarted 


ting delegs 
nau 


es 


Aik, 


The | 


{ 
t 
fifty to a hundred delegates—gathered by themselves in one | 
( 
( 


(including such men as Senator Boran and | 


nority of the delegates thereupon bolted, rented another | 
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Woman's National Democratic League. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. STEVEN B. AYRES, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In true Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, August 5, 1912. 


Mr. AYRES said: 
Mr. Speaker: To me one of the most interesting of the phenom- 


ena of the day is the concern shown by women in polical matters. 


Even 25 years ago it would have been thought strange if women 
of our country had exhibited much interest in the progress and 


success of political parties. But this year women will vote 
the President in six States, and in all the other States they 
evincing a very decided interest in all those topics which are 
properly the subject for political investigation. The women 
who believe in the candidacy of Gov. Woodrow Wilson are 
especially active, and it is to afford the Members of Congress 
some information as to what they are doing to aid the Demo- 
cratic candidate that I wish to put into the Recorp some sam- 
ples of the literature they are sending out. 

In June of this year many influential 


for 
ure 


women among the 


| congressional circle, and some-outside of it, joined in forming 


were elected Mr. Taft had a large majority over his op- | 


The contest was disallowed by the national | 


: ; j 
| checked; and that, in the words of the chairman of the com- | 


mittee on notification, the title of our candidate to the nomina- 
tion for President “is as clear and unimpeachable as the title 
of any candidate of any party since political conventions began.” 

After all, it must be remembered that the principal issue at 


Ta 


ake in the coming election is not the election of any particular 
mii 
of its policy of government. 

The platform of the Democratic Party and the record of its 
indidate both show that the Republican policy of protection to 


, but the success of the Republican Party and a continuance | 


Al ian labor and industry, under which we have so signally 

prospered as a people, is in grave peril. The Republican Party 

is, and will be, the only safeguard to the continuance of this 

ruly American policy, and a vote for any other candidate than 

the nominee of the Republican Party is a half vote in favor of | 
Wilson and the adoption of free trade and a tariff for revenue | 
oni: 

‘I Republicans of Lancaster County, who have a record of 

a | allegiance to the party not equaled by any rural county 

the United States, can not afford, at this crisis, to waver in 


'r loyalty or be half-hearted in their support. 
_ the principles at stake, no less than the future of the party 
‘tself, demand, and I have no doubt will evoke, our loyal, whole- 
hearted devotion and support. 


what they call the Woman’s National Democratic League, 
they adopted the following constitution and by-laws: 


and 


Constitution of the Woman’s National Democratic League. 


ARTICLE 1. 
NAME. 
SecTion 1. This organization shall 


01 be called the 
Democratic League. 


“ Woman's National 


ARTICLE 2. 
OBJECT. 

SrcTion 1. The object of the league shall be to promote the prin- 
ciples of democracy and to assist in the election of the regular nominees 
of the Democratic Party 

Sec. 2. The league shall in no way use its influence in behalf of any 
person or faction prior to nominations by the Democratic Party 

ARTICLE 
MEMBERSHIP. 





SecTion 1. The membership of the league shall be composed of In- 
| dividual women of legal age, who shall be members at large, and of 
| Democratic clubs formed exclusively for women 

Sec. 2. Until State organizations have been formed the president of 
the league shall appoint one State vice president from e¢ 1 State to 
ald in organizing such clubs. 

ARTICLE 4, 
OFFICERS, 

SecTiIon 1. The officers of the league shall be a president, three vice 
presidents (first, second, and third), a recording secretary, a corre- 
sponding secretary, a ficld secretary, a treasurer, an auditor, a _ his- 
torian, and six additional directors 

ARTICLE 5 
EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

Section 1. The officers of the league, tocether with the six ther 
directors, shall constitute an executive board for the transaction of 
business. 

ARTICI 6. 
ELECTIONS. 

SecTION 1. There shall be annually an election of office and dl- 
rectors, by formal ballot, upon nominations mack ym 

Sec. 2. All persons entitled to vote, whether member it large or 
club delegates, shall be eligible to offic Wives of officeholders shall 
be eligible as officers, but not as additional directors 

ARTICLE 7 
DUi 

Section 1. The annual dues of a member at large shall be $1, which 
must be paid not later than one nu h J { t meeting 
to entitle the meml to vote at t t meeting \ . 

club shall be at the rate of $1 r eve 
muse be paid not later than one month 4} rtof ing to 
entitle the ciub’s representative to 1 vote at s dollar 
so paid entitling the club to be re mted by « 

ARTICl S 
MEI 

Section 1. The annual meeting for the election of officers and addi 
tional directors and the transaction of such 2 ; ‘ 

ard may designate shall be held i W ‘ 
Jackson's Day (January Sth), « hen s 
on the day following 

Sec. 2 No resolution ¢ report s 1 be l 
meeting of the league unless a] rved by its 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 3. Spectal meetings of the I f the 
president. or upon the written 1 f 1 f by 
notifying each member at large and ib ent i to vot written 
notice deposited in the mail at least 30 days prior to the date of such 


meeting. 


























































































































ARTICLE 9. 
AMENDMENTS. 


Srecrion 1. This constitution may be amended at any meeting of the 
league bv a majority vote of the members and delegates present and 
entitled to vote; provided that 30 days prior to the meeting written 
notice, stating the proposed amendment, has been sent to each member 


} 


at large und to the corresponding secretary of each club enrolled. 


By-Laws. 
ARTICLE 1. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The president shall preside at all meetings of the league 
end of the executive board, verform all other duties pertaining to the 
office, and be ex officio a member of all committees 

Src. 2. In the absence of the president the vice presidents, in the 
order of their standing, shall preside and perform the duties pertaining 
to the office 

Sec. 3. The recording secretary shall keep the minutes of the meet- 
ings of the league and of the executive board and have charge of all 
papers pertaining to the office 

Sec. 4. The correspondiag secretary shall conduct the correspondence 
of the league and of the executive board, send out all notices, except- 
inc those relating to payment of dues, notify new members of their 
election, and keep a file of all letters received and a copy of every letter 
written by her, and a complete membership list. 

Sec. 5. The field secretary shall give special attention to arousing 
the interest and securing the assistance and cooperation of Democratic 
women throughout the country in the work of the league by means of 
the press and otherwise. 

Sic 6. The treasurer shall receive all moneys, and deposit same as 
directed by the executive board, receive all dues, keep a proper record 
of all receipts, and pay all bills, but only upon written order of the 
president, together with the signature of the chairman or officer in- 
curring the indebtedness. 

Sec. 7. The auditor shall examine and verify the books of the treas- 
ure 

Suc. 8. The historian shall keep a record of such proceedings of in- 
terest as are not included in the minutes. 

c. & Each officer shall prepare a written report of her work for 
the year, to be presented at the annual meeting; such reports must be 
approved by the executive board at its annual meeting immediately 
prior. 

Sec, 10. The executive board shall manage the affairs of the league, 
control its property, and work for the advancement of the league and 
the preservation of harmony; it shall fill all vacancies that may occur 
in the board or in any office of the league with appointees, to serve 
until the next election of officers. Its first regular meeting shall be 
held on the first week day following the adjournment of the Demo- 
cratic national convention at Baltimore (1912). Special meetings 
may be held at the call of the president. Failure of a member to at- 
tend three consecutive meetings without written acknowledgment of 
her notification in writing shall be considered equivalent tq a resig- 
nation, and at the fourth consecutive board meeting the vacancy shall 
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ARTICLE 5. 
COMMITTEES. 

Section 1. The president shall appoint the chairmen of the follow- 
ing standing committees: 

1. Committee on ways and means, 

2. Membership committee. 

3. Reception committee. 

4. Press committee. 

Each chairman so appointed shall select the other members of her 
committee and perform such duties as may be prescribed by the presi- 
dent or the executive board. 

Sec. 2. The president shall appoint all special committees. 


ARTICLE 6. 
QUORUM. 


Section 1. The members present shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business at all meetings of the league and of the ex 
tive board, and Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern the proceedings 
when not in conflict with the constitution or by-laws. 


ARTICLE 7, 
AMENDMENTS. 

Secrion 1. These by-laws may be amended by a majority vote of the 
members present at any meeting of the executive board. 

You will perceive that they have formed an organization 
which is capable of doing very active and energetic work in 
behalf of the Democratic candidates. 

Of course, the first work of this league is to extend its or. 
ganization into every State in the Union, and to aid in th 
they prepared a blank which they are sending widespread and 
which has already resulted in a very large membership and wil! 
doubtless bring in many more. It is as follows: 

Woman’s National Democratic League (Inc.). 
OFFICERS. 
Honorary president, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson; honorary vice pr 


| dent, Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall; president, Mrs. John Sherwin Cr 


New York City; first vice president, Mrs. J. C. Linthicum, Baltimor 
Md.; second vice president, Mrs. Edward T. Taylor, Glenwood Springs 
Colo.; third vice president, Mrs. William A. Cullop, Vincennes, Ind 
recording secretary, Mrs. John E. Raker, Alturas, Cal.; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Steven B. Ayres, Spuyten Duyvil, New York City; 
secretary, Mrs. Grace Porter Hopkins, Washington, D. C.; treasu: 
Mrs. William Graves Sharp, Elyria, Ohio; historian, Mrs. Silas I 
Washington, D. C.; auditor, Miss K. M. Dabney, Washington, D. C. 


EXTRACTS FROM CONSTITUTION. 
OBJECT. 


ARTICLE 2, SEcTION 1. -The object of the league shall be to pr 
the principles of Democracy and to assist in the election of the rez 
nominees of the Democratic Party. 





be announced by the corresponding secretary. 
Se 11. Each officer shall hold her office until her successor is 


elected, and upon expiration of her term shall turn over to her suc- | 


cessor all records, correspondence, and other matter pertaining to the 
ARTICLE 2, 
MEMBERSHIP. 


SecrTion 1. Any woman of legal age in sympathy with the object of 
the league may become a member at large upon a majority vote at 
any meeting of the executive board and payment of annual dues. 

s 7 Any Democratic club organized exclusively .for women in 
sympathy with ybject of the league may become a member by 


| the 
presenting a copy 
vote at any meeting of the executive board and payment of annual 


dues 


s 3. Women eligible as members at large and clubs eligible to 
membership may become charter members by signing membership 
blank and payment of dues; the charter membership list must be closed 
permanently on December 8, 1912. 

Sr« 4. Any woman elected to membership may, upon payment of 


$500, become a life member, and thereafter be exempt from all dues 
and entitled to vote at all meetings of the leacue. 


ARTICLE 3, 


DUES. 


Section 1. The annual dues shall be payable upon notification of | 


election and thereafter on or before December 8, without further notice. 

Sec. 2. The name of a member or club whose dues are unpaid two 
weeks prior to the annual meeting shall be read at the annual meeting 
of the executive board and then dropped from the roll. 


Sec. 3. A member or club whose name has been dropped from the | 


roll may be reinstated by the executive board at any meeting of said 
board held after its annual meeting at which the name was dropped. 
ARTICLE 4. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

Secrion 1. The annual mecting shall be called to order at 11 o'clock 
in the morning, and shall proceed with business in the following order: 

1. Roll call, 

’. Reading of minutes of last meeting. 

3. Reports of officers. 

4. Reports of chairmen of standing committees. 
5. Reports of chairmen of special committees. 

6. Unfinished business. 

7. New business, 

8. Roll eall. 

9, Election of officers and other directors. 

Sec. 2. Immediately prior to the election there shall be a call of the 
roll. and none but members and delegates entitled to vote shall be 
present during the election. Ballots shall not be signed, and no ballot 
shall be counted if it contains the name of any person not a regular 
nominee. No member or delegate shall vote by proxy. and no person 
shall be nominated whose name does not appear upon the roll of those 
entitled to vote. 

Sec. 3. The annual meeting of the executive board shall be held im- 
mediately prior to the annua! meeting of the league. 


‘ 
of its constitution and by-laws upon a majority | 





Sec. 2. This league shall in no way use its influence in behalf of any 
person or faction prior to nominations by the Democratic Party. 
DUES. 
Art. 8. The annual dues of a member at large shall be $1 * * * 
of a club, at the rate of $1 for every five members. 
Any woman of legal age in sympathy with the object of this icague 
is invited to become a charter member. 


Care saad ses einseie eapiai dilate eeatiath anced aie ta niet . 
Sf dea ctbs de Sek Slip lbiciien Mini dices elle deeds inde dtacees iano : ‘ 
| GER | teineiese ines nike y (ia weenie * 


Mrs. WILLIAM GRAVES Sian, 
Elyria, 0 


To give some knowledge of the personnel of the league, tlie 
women have adopted the same plan that is followed by tle 
| older national committees of the parties, and are sending 
women everywhere a folder which gives some personal his 
of each of the officers of the league, extracts from the 
stitution and history of the league itself. It is a 14-page fo 
and contents are as follows: 


Page 1: Extracts from the constitution of the league. IT 
| Photograph of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, the honorary president, 
| personal history. Page 3: Photograph of Mrs. Thomas R. Marsh 
orary vice president, and her personal history. Page 4: Photog 
| Mrs. John Sherwin Crosby, president, and her personal history. I’ 
hotograph of Mrs. John Charles Linthicum, first vice presiden' 
| her personal history. Page 6: Photograph of Mrs. Edward PE. 1 
second vice president, and her personal history. Page 7: Phot 
of Mrs. Steven B. Ayres, corresponding secretary, and her 
history. Page 8: Photograph of Mrs. William A Cullop, t 
president, and her personal history. Page 9: Photograph of M n 
E. Raker, recording secretary, and her personai history. lI’ \ 


| Return this membership blank, together with $1, to the trea 
| 


| 

Photograph of Mrs. Grace Vorter Hopkins, field secretary, and 

sonal history. Page 11: Photograph of Mrs. William Graves 

| treasurer, and her personal history: Page 12: Photograph of Mrs. > 

Hare, historian, and her personal history. VPage 13: Photograp 
Miss Katharine M. Dabney, auditor, and her personal history. 1's ts 
History of Woman's National Democratic League. 

Again copying the methods of the older national commi'tees, 
the Democratic women are using very practical means to s ( 
the resources necessary for carrying on the active campaic! '! 
which they are engaged. They have prepared and are sendins 
to women throughout the Nation who are interested in Del- 
cratic policies a circular letter containing a request for 

tributions to aid in their work. ‘This circular letter !s “5 
follows: 

HEADQUARTERS WOMAN'S NATIONAL Democratic Leace! 

% New York | 

Dear MapaM: Believing that you are interested in the succ 

Democratic candidates and Democratic principles as enunciated | 






ha 


Sir 
CO) 


Its 
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it candidate for the Presidency, Gov. Woodrow Wilson, we are 
ng the liberty of suggesting to you that we shall thoroughly appre- 
any financial assistance you may feel that you are able to give 
he cause for which we are working. We shall be very glad to re- 
contributions in any amount from $1 upward. We expect this 
to expend the larger part of the money which comes to 
among the women voters in the six States where women 
ce, but we have also discovered that the work of the league is to be 
ive also in the older States. Branches of the league have already 
\ established in nearly all of the States, and the organization will 
| t once completed. We expect to have a meeting of the national 
1ittee women from all the States early in the fall, when the opera- 
f the league will be discussed more in detail. Check for any 
ription which you may feel able to make should be sent to Mrs. 
1 Graves Sharp, Elyria, Ohio, who will promptly acknowledge it. 
scriptions will be publicly acknowledged in our national organ. 

Yours, very cordially, 
WOMAN'S 


t 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC 

Per - : 

Mr. Speaker, I think we can all agree that the women of the 

wracy have made a splendid beginning. We welcome them 

into the political arena and believe their work there can only 

in a raising of the plane upon which political operations 
conducted. We wish them the best of luck. 


LEAGUE, 


resuil 


The Panama Canal and Mississippi Valley. 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, 


~ 
4 
4 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, August 3, 1912. 


Mr. RANSDELL of Louisiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include a very interesting address de- 
ivered by Mr. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
on the commerce of the Mississippi Valley. 


canal will give it similar facilities for the markets fronting 


| upon the Pacific. 


us in | 
have | 


| per cent of the coal, about 40 per cent of the manufactures, 


The address is as follows: 
THe PANAM4 CANAL AND THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

SHORTER ROUTES AND CHEAPER TRANSPORTATION TO MARKETS NOW IM- 
PORT $2,000,000,000 WORTH OF MERCHANDISE PER ANNUM—THE 
CANAL WILL REDUCE BY THOUSANDS OF MILES THE TRAVEL ROUTE OF 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PRODUCTS SEEKING MARKETS IN COUNTRIES | 


FRONTING ON THE 
REQUIRE 
VALLEY 


PACIFIC—ORIENTAL AND LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
fHE CLASS OF MERCHANDISE PRODUCED IN THE GREAT CENTRAL 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 

[Address delivered before the Deeper Waterways Association, at Chi- 
cago, October_13, 1911, by Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 

The relation of the Panama Canal to the Mississippi Valley 
may be stated in a single sentence: The Mississippi Valley can 
not attain complete commercial success without the Panama 
Canal; the Panama Canal can not attain complete commercial 
success without the Mississippi Valley, reenforced by deeper 
waterways from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

AN OPEN DOOR FOR THE WORLD’S GREATEST PRODUCING AREA. 


What is the Panama Canal? A ditch 50 miles long. 500 feet 


) 


ue, 


10 feet deep, connecting, for purposes of international 
inmerce, the two greatest oceans of the world. What is the 
Mississippi Valley? The world’s greatest single producer of the 


rincipal articles forming international commerce. What are 
you gentlemen gathered here proposing for this Mississippi 


Valley? A system which shall give to its products through 
water transportation from the place of production to 


Panama Canal and thence direct to the trade centers of coun- 
(ries having half the world’s population. Hence the 


the | 


relation | 


of the Panama Canal to the commerce of the Mississippi Valley | 


Will be that of the most direct and cheapest route of transpor- 
tation from the door of the producer to the door of the con- 


Sumer 
wil 


with the markets of the Pacific? 


‘ Undoubtedly. May we expect 
lat tl 


ha e development of deeper waterwars from the Lakes to the 
Gulf will still further improve the commerce of this valley 
With the markets of the Pacific and, indeed, the markets of the 
Whole world? Beyond any possible doubt. 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AS A PURVEYOR TO WORLD MARKETS. 

You will expect of me some reasons for the opinions which I 
have here expressed. Let me give them to you in brief: 
a The Mississippi Valley is already the world’s greatest 
“iigie producer of a large proportion of the articles entering 
comn erce and required for that commerce. 
oo It has already exceptional facilities for distributing 

* Products to the market fronting upon the Atlantic, and the 


May we expect that the opening of the Panama Canal | 
be followed by an improvement in the trade of this valley 


Third. Those exceptional conditions of producing power and 
opportunities of distribution are so largely the result of natural 
conditions that we may look upon them when once attained as 
a permanent part of the world’s system of production and inter- 
changes. 

What, then, is the Mississippi Valley as a contributor to the 
world’s commerce? First, a great Temperate Zone area, equal 
in extent to all Europe except Russia, lying between two moun- 
tain ranges, with a Great Lakes system at the north and 19,000 
miles of navigable rivers flowing to tidewater at the south. 
These rivers there mingle with those of another river, the Gulf 
Stream, flowing toward Europe at a speed even greater than 
that of the Mississippi, while at the western end of the Panama 
Canal we shall find another ocean current moving westward 
across the Pacific at the rate of 25 miles a day. In addition to 
these natural transportation facilities, the art of man has given 
to this valley 150,000 miles of railway—one-fourth the railway 
mileage of the world—and every year a larger percentage of 
this mileage moves its trains in a north-and-south direction, and 


the percentage of our exports passing out at the ports at the 
south increases from year to year. 
UNITED STATES IN WORLD'S PRODUCTION. 
The United States as a whole is the world’s largest single 


producer of many of the articles of the world’s requirements, 
We produce three-fourths of the world’s corn, two-thirds of its 
cotton, nearly two-thirds of its petroleum, one-half of its cop- 
per, nearly one-half of its pig iron, two-fifths of its coal, and 
more than any other country of its wheat and oats and meat 
and tobacco and lumber and manufactures. 
SHARE OF OUR PRODUCTS ORIGINATING IN THE 
Of our own production of these articles the Mississippi Valley 
produces 85 per cent of the corn, 75 per cent of the wheat, 70 
per cent of the live stock, 70 per cent of the cotton, TO per cent 
of the iron ore, 70 per cent of the petroleum, 50 per cent of the 
wool, 50 per cent of the copper, 50 per cent of the lumber, 50 
and 
has nearly 70 per cent of the farm areas and farm values of 


VALLEY 


the country. As a result of these conditions, the plentiful sup- 
ply of cotton, wool, iron, copper, lumber, coal, petroleum, and 
food of all kinds, this valley is enlarging its share in the 
rapidly increasing production of manufactures in the United 


States. Our country is already the world’s greatest manufac- 
turer. The gross value of our manufactures has grown from 
four and one-fourth billion dollars in 1870 to five and one-third 
billions in 1880, nine and one-third billions in 1890, thirteen 
billions in 1900, fifteen billions in 1905, and practically twenty 
billions in 1910, while the share which the Mississippi Valley 
has produced of this rapidly increasing total was, in 1870, 27 


per cent; in 1880, 30 per cent; in 1890, 35 per cent; in 1905, 38 
per cent; and in 1910, nearly 40 per cent. The gross value of 
manufactures provided in this valley has grown from one bil- 


lion dollars in 1870 to seven and one-half bil 


PERMANENCE 


ions in 1910 
or 

May we expect a continuation of the wonderful producing 
power of this valley? Yes. Once the bed of an it 
received the basis of a strong and durable soil, and to this the 


PRODUCING POWER 


ocean, thus 


glacial period contributed in the section lying north of the 
Ohio River additional soil and soil material brought from the 
far North, while washings from the mountain sides through 
centuries of time contributed to the soil of the sections farther 
south. Another contributor to the productiveness, and espe- 
cially the permanence of production in this valley, is the reli- 
able rainfall, largely due to that great westward air current, a 
result of the eastward movement of the earth, which crosses 
the Atlantic near the Equator, where evaporation from the 
ocean is very great, and deflected northward by the great moun- 
tain ranges, passes up the Mississippi Valley, and, cooling as it 
rises and moves northward, discharges the condensed moisture, 
giving to this area a more evenly distributed and reliable rain 
fall than is enjoyed by any other like Temperate Zone ar of 
the world. Thus we may assume that the producing power of 
the valley as a whole is to continue indefinitely 
PERMANENCE OF VALLEY’S COMMER 
Will its status as a contributor to the world’s c ! n- 
tinue? Yes. We have become the world’s S of 
cotton and corn and wheat and meats chiefly g 

ural conditions just mentioned, and we ex} that the 
system of strengthening the soils by an intelligent s ly of their 
requirements will continue our producing power te ‘ly. 
While we are requiring for our own use a steadily r ng 
share of our food products, manufactures are becoming from 
| year to year a larger share of our growing export trade, and 
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this section is, as I have already shown you, steadily increas- | value of the merchandise entering the ports of the western 


ing the proportion which it supplies to this growing factor of 
colninerce 
GROWTH OF MANUFACTURING IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

The gross value of manufactures produced in the Mississippi 
Valley has grown, according to the official figures of the Census 
Bureau, from one billion dollars in 1870 to one and two-thirds 
billions in 1SS80, three and one-fourth billions in 1890, four and 
three-fourths billions in 1900, five and two-thirds billions in 
105, and seven and one-half billions in 1910, and the value of 
its other products is probably about an equal sum. ‘The gross 
value of all the products of the Mississippi Valley may then be 
set down at approximately $15,000,000,000 per annum, a value 
as great as that of all the merchandise entering the interna- 
tional markets of the entire world. 

Thus we may reasonably expect, indeed we may feel an 
absolute assurance, that the contributions of this valley to the 
international commerce of the world are not only to continue 
at their present enormous total, but will increase from year to 
year and decade to decade. 

rHE CANAL AN OPEN DOOR TO GREAT MARKETS. 

Now, as to the relation which the Panama Canal is to prove 

to this great and increasing commerce of the Mississippi Valley. 





coast of America other than the United States now exceeds 
$500,000,000 per annum, and is rapidly increasing, while the re- 
cent completion of a through railway line connecting Argentin. 


| with the Pacific coast will, when the Panama Canal shall have 
| been opened, offer a direct route from the Gulf ports to the 


It will become an “‘open door,’ a direct route to the trade, | 
| portance of substituting water transportation for that by land, 


first, of all the western coast of America; second, of all the 
eastern coast of Asia; and, third, of that rapidly developing 
section known as Oceania. 

SHORTNESS OF PANAMA CANAL ROUTE. 

Look at the map of the world and you will see that the west- 
ern coast of South America lies due south of the eastern coast 
of the United States, thus making the Panama Canal the direct 
route from the Mississippi Valley to all of the western coast of 
the South American Continent, and, of course, by far the 
shortest water route to all the western coast of the North 
American Continent. To Yokohama, the trade center of Japan 
and one of the great commercial cities of Asia, the distance 


from New Orleans by way of Panama is 9,268 miles against 14,- | 
| transportation facilities in determining the share which we may 


471 miles via the Suez Canal. To Shanghai, the commercial center 
of China and one of the most important of the Asiatic ports, 
the distance from New Orleans via Panama is 10,264 miles 
against 13,750 miles via Suez. To Hongkong, one of the chief 
distributors of merchandise of eastern Asia, the distance from 
New Orleans via Panama is 10,880 miles and via Suez 12,892 
miles. To our own Philippine Islands, with which the trade is 
rapidly increasing under the new relations providing for free 
interchange between those islands and the United States, the 
distance from New Orleans via Panama is 10,993 miles against 
12,946 miles via the Suez Canal. To Melbourne, one of the largest 
importing ports of Australia, in which country American goods 
are especially popular, the distance from New Orleans is 9,427 
miles by way of Panama and 14,308 miles via Suez. To Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, to which our exports also show a rapid growth, 
the distance from New Orleans via Panama is 7,939 miles 
against 15,620 miles via Suez. 
CANAL WILL GREATLY SHORTEN ROUTES TO PACIFIC PORTS. 

Thus the opening of the Panama Canal will shorten the 
sternmship routes from New Orleans to Manila 1,958 miles; to 
Hongkong, 2,062 miles; to Shanghai, 3,496 miles; to Melbourne, 
4,876 miles; to Yokohama, 5,203 miles; and to Wellington, 7,681 
miles. More than that, it will place New Orleans nearer to 
most of these ports than is London, the great commercial center 
of our principal rival in the oriental trade. The steamship dis- 
tance from London via the Suez Canal to Yokohama, as given 
by an accepted authority, is 11,245 miles, against the distance 
from New Orleans via the Panama Canal to Yokohama, 9,268 
miles: London to Shanghai, 10,650 miles; New Orleans to 
Shanghai, 10,254 miles; London to Melbourne, Australia, 11,250 
miles; New Orleans to Melbourne, 9,427 miles; London to 
Wellington, New Zealand, 12,615 miles; New Orleans to Welling- 
ton, 7.939 miles, thus placing New Orleans 396 miles nearer to 
Shanghai, 1,723 miles nearer to Melbourne, 1,977 miles nearer 
to Yokohama, and 4,676 miles nearer to Wellington, New 
Zealand, than is the chief commercial center of our chief rival 
in the oriental trade—London, England. 

VALUE OF THE MARKETS TO BE REACHED THROUGH TH#H CANAL. 

Thus we may assume that the canal is to bring this valley 
much nearer than at the present time to practically all the coun- 
tries fronting upon the Pacific, and considerably nearer than is 
London to many of them. Now let us see what their trade 
amounts to, and how much we are at present getting of it, and 
thus be in position to arrive at some intelligent estimate of the 
prospective value of the Panama Canal as a shorter route to 
that trade for the products of the Mississippi Valley. The total 





markets of Argentina, whose imports alone aggregate $300, 
000,000 per annum. Crossing the Pacific we find the imports of 
Japan from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 per annum; Ching, 
from three hundred to approximately three hundred and fifty 
million; Hongkong, estimated at approximately one hundre| 
and fifty million; Australia and New Zealand, four hundre| 
million; and the Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, seventy-five 
nillion dollars a year, making the total imports of the foreigy 
countries which are to be brought nearer to you by the Panama 
Canal about one and one-half billion dollars per annum. Adil 
to this the trade of the western coast of the United States, 
which you of the Mississippi Valley will be able to reach at less 
cost of transportation by water through the Panama Canal than 
by land over the Rocky Mountains, and you get a market 
proximately $2.000,000,000 per annum, in which the Panania 
Canal will give you new advantages and new opportunities 
WATER TRANSPORTATION MUCIL CHEAPER THAN ON LAND. 
And while I need not impress upon you gentlemen the 


your views in this direction will perhaps be strengthened when 
I tell you that the charge for transporting wheat by rail 
Chieago to New York, a distance of 1,000 miles, has averaged 
during the last decade a little over 10 cents per bushel, w! 
the average rate per bushel during the same period for the 
same wheat passing from New York to Liverpool, a distance of 
3,000 miles, was 3 cents a bushel. Ten cents per bushe! for 
1,000 miles by rail; 1 cent per bushel for 1,000 miles by oc 
steamer, and that, too, the annual average during the 10-\ 
period, 1900-1910. 
PROXIMITY INCREASES OUR SHARE IN SUPPLYING MARKETS. 
Now, let us consider the effects of proximity and satisfactory 


obtain of the import trade of these countries—of any country, 
in fact. To determine this, approximately, at least, we have | 
to examine the records of our trade with various parts of 
world at the present time. Take, for example, the countries 
lying directly south of us. In all those lying north of th 
Squator and reached by plentiful steamship facilities, we su) 
ply from 30 to 60 per cent of their total imports. The mo 


| however, we pass to the southern sections of South Ameri 





share which we supply of their imports drops to approximat 
10 per cent, and this is also true of the share which we « 
of the imports of practically all the Asiatic territory fr g 
upon the Pacific Ocean. Taken as a whole, we now suppis 
proximately 10 per cent of the imports of the area bord 
upon the Pacific, exclusive of that under the American 
And if our experience with that portion of Latin America w! 
we already reach by direct and plentiful steamship facilities is 
to be a guide in determining the effect of more direct water 
communication with the countries fronting on the Pacifi ( 
may expect to greatly increase the percentage which we ow 
supply of their imports. 

MANUFACTURES FORM GROWING SHARE OF EXPORTS. 

Still another reason why we should, and must, indeed, « 
vate these markets is the fact that manufactures form & !:\r¢ 
part of their imports, and it is in manufactures in wh 
must make our greatest efforts for enlargement of our © 
The share of our wheat and corn and meats which we cai 
for foreign countries is steadily decreasing, and we it! 
increasing the home consumption of our cotton. We can | 
fore only expect to maintain the growth in our export tr 
increasing our exports of manufactures, and we are dvils 
this. Our exports of manufactures have grown from ‘I 
000,000 in 1890 and $475,000,000 in 1900 to over $900,000.00! 
the fiscal year just ended, and the share which they for 


the total exports has increased from 21 per cent in 180 aid o» 
per cent in 1900 to 45 per cent in 1911, while the share u 
foodstuffs form of the exports has fallen from 40 per cyt 1 


1900 to 19 per cent in 1911. 

MANUFACTURES CHIEF REQUIREMENT OF PACIFIC MARKETS 

If we are to increase our exports of manufactures it 

by increasing the trade with the sections of the world wh 
quire that class of merchandise; and while it is true that | 
factures form 45 per cent of our exports as a whole, the fl 
that they form 75 per cent of the exports to Asia and 85 per vest 
of those to Oceania and South America and but 35 per ¢ ol 
those to Europe renders an enlargement of the Pacific trade of 
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especial importance to the Mississippi VaHey which. last year | and yet his life and the 57 years it covered was sufficiently full 
produced $7,500,000,000 worth of manufactures, or about 40 per | and sufficiently long to stamp him as an upright man without 
ceut of the entire output of the United States. guile, a patriot without selfishness and a statesman pure and 
MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE CANAL AND THE VALLEY. | undefiled. It was sufficiently full and sufficiently long to set 
| therefore close with the assertion with which I began this | him apart, as it were, from his fellows; to distinguish him 
discussion; the Mississippi Valley can not attain complete com- | “mong them; to carve him out of the strvegling mass of hu- 
mercial suecess without the Panama Canal, and the Panama | ™anity for high and signal honors, and when life for him had 
Canal ean not attain complete commercial success without the | ended to cause this gathering of his people to preserve and 
Mississippi Valley, reenforced by deeper waterways from the | Perpetuate his name and the deeds that he wrought. 
Lakes to the Gulf. | As the finger dipped into the bowl of water and withdrawn 
leaves no void to mark its place of entrance, as the murmuring 
breeze in its passing by leaves naught behind to show its course, 
so it is with the overwhelming majority of the people of earth. 
a ok We spring up in the morning, flourish for a brief season, and 
- ire ¥ . = then are cut down to be soon forgotten by even those with whom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | we labored and rejoiced. It is only now and then that 


or 


HON. GORDON LEE 


OF GEORGIA. 





The Late Senator Clay. 


> 


there 
rises up a life so pure and sweet that the fragrance of its liv- 
ing lingers long behind. It is only now and then that a life 
is lived so usefully, so forcefully, and so grandly that its im 
press sinks too deep upon humanity and the world for time 
to efface it. When such a life as one of these is lived men do 
| well to take note of it, to study and observe it, and to per- 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. petuate its memory in stone and bronze, in song and story, and 
in the imperishable records of their country. Man is so con- 

Mr. LEE of Georgia said: stituted that he lives largely by example, and the higher his 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of Georgia, by voluntary personal example the higher will be his ideal and the better he will live. 
contribution, have caused to be erected at Marietta, Ga., a | The history of every nation is written in the lives of its people. 
mouument of Georgia marble, on which is placed a heroic statue | Place before us the lives of the great men in every period of 
in bronze of the late United States Senator Alexander Stephens | time, in every nation of the earth, and we will have before us 
the history of the world, for that which was thought and 

\s a mark of affection, honor, and gratitude on the part of | achieved by all the people is reflected in the lives of these men. 
our people this statue was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies | It is character that counts with the nation as with the indi- 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


on the 12th day of August, 1912. vidual, and the character of the nation is the character of its 
On this occasion our colleague, the Hon. WILLIAM G. Brant- | people. It is not the bustling cities, yor the beautiful buildings, 
try, delivered an oration on the life, character, and public | nor the humming factories, nor the mighty commerce of a nation 
services of the late Senator Clay, and by permission of the | that makes it great. If it be great, it is because its men are 
House I submit the able address as a part of my remarks. strong and clean and brave, and because its women are pure 
‘The oration is as follows: and high-minded and consecrated to God, to home, and country. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the purpose of this | It is because these men and women have character. We should 
assemblage is inspiring and patriotic. It appeals to that which | be careful at all times and places to pay honor to character. 


s noble and good and stirs within us pure and ennobling The 57 years, from September, 1853, to November 1910, in 

ughts and lofty aspirations. It does not simply touch the | which Mr. Clay lived marks the most momentous period in the 
heart by its reminder of an overwhelming personal bereave- | life of our State, in the life of our Republic, and of the world. 
nent nor by its recall of a great loss to our State and Nation. | Is it any wonder that an earnest and impressionable life lived 
It goes much beyond those things, for it is more than a re- | during that period took on a strong and rugged character and 
minder and an evidence of our days of mourning. We have | received a coloring and was given an impetus onward and up- 


not met to-day to mourn nor in sackcloth and ashes to lament | ward that neither trials and temptations, nor ambition, nor 
our loss. Those things we have done and will do again at other | failure, nor success could alter, change, or impede? 

times and places, but to-day we have come together to rejoice | As a child Mr. Clay saw this Nation baptized in fire and 
that he whose memory we honor once lived; to be glad that | hlood; he saw the titantic struggle between the brothers of the 
we knew him; to extol his manly virtues, his courageous spirit, | North and the South, and he witnessed the unutterable woe and 
his pure character, his high purpose, and his strong manhood. | the unspeakable misery of four years of cruel and bloody war. 
We have come to give to our State and country, in token of our As a boy he saw and felt the shame and outrage committed 
love for and appreciation of him, a monument to his memory. upon and the suffering and want of his own proud people as 
We have fashioned it in strong and enduring bronze, so that | they heroically passed through the horrible days of reconstruc 
neither time nor sun nor storm can wither or destroy it. We /| tion. Is it any wonder that the things he then saw should re 
would have it stand a perpetual reminder to us and to those | sult in making for the downtrodden and oppressed, so long as 
who come after us of a noble, useful, and well-spent life—a | he lived, a haven of refuge and protection in his big and sym- 

that was honored much in the living and that will long be | pathetic heart? 


red in memory—a life that must ever be an incentive and As a struggling youth he saw the waste places in Georgia and 
uspiration to stronger and more resolute effort, to better and | the South again blossom and glow with animated and enthu 
higher living, and to purer and nobler purpose. | siastic life. He saw the swords beaten into plowshares and 

We have come as serious-minded men and women to pay plenty once more spring from the land. He saw determination 
lonor to the memory of Alexander Stephens Clay and to voice | conquer oppression and hope succeed despair. He saw the 


the love and esteem that in life we gave him. We have come | clouds lift from his people and the sunshine of peace and pros- 
is patriotic Georgians to perpetuate for all time his name and | perity once more engulf them in its warm embrace. Finally, he 
tis Tame as a great and illustrious Georgian, as one whom in| lived to see his own beloved Southland no more a prostrate 
‘ile his people delighted to honor and who in turn honored them | giant, but now erect, its shackles gone, resplendent in its old 
and added to the glory of his State. and with an added glory. He saw it in possession of more 
lf we measure by the eternal years of God, it seems but a | wealth than all the Nation had before the darkness of the six- 
hoient of time from September 25, 1853, to November 13, 1910, | ties came, and he saw it proud and conscious of its own achieve- 
aud yet that is the period of time that covered the entire life | ments and rejoicing in its noble citizenship, once mote become 
vf Mr. Clay, Within that brief period there is embraced all | q strong and honored part of a great Nation united and har- 
that he felt and touched and tasted and knew of life. There | monious in all its parts. Is it any wonder that, seeing all these 
's “written within that period of but little more than 57 years | things, his heart should glow with a cheerful optimism or that 
‘of his achievements as boy and man. There is written there | he should believe that with the Nation as with the individual 
le joys that gladdened and the sorrows that saddened him, | each is the architect of his own fortune, and that eich has 
‘he bright hopes that enthused and the cruel disappointments | within him the power of success if only he will use it? 
th: F disheartened him. There is written there his successes As boy and as man he saw the greatest progress in al! the 
and failures, his pride and his humiliation, his faith and his | arts of civilization that any 57 years in all the history of the 
‘ove, his strength and his weakness, and all of his impulses, | world has ever recorded. He saw the hand of man stretch 
pias, and purposes. out and subdue all the elements of nature to his will-——the 
“ne human life is not much in the ocean of humanity, and | earth, the air, the heavens, and the waters all made to serve 


57 years of time is but-as naught when compared with eternity; | mankind. He saw spoken speech flash across unlimited space 
XLVITI——33 
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in the twinkling of an eye, the nations of the earth in daily 


hourly 


aT al 
specd 


communication the one with the other, a luxury and 
of transportation on land and water that had been un- 
known, the rivers and the lightning harnessed and their power 

ven to man. He saw the surface of the earth give forth an 
increase as never before, and unknown and untold riches 
brought up from the bowels of the earth. He saw a prosperity 
such the world had never tasted, and an accumulation 
wealth which avarice had never dreamed. But more 
ihese things he saw such an advance in knowledge that 
teachers of to-day become the pupils of to-morrow. He saw 
schools and colleges multiply in increasing numbers, and igno- 
rance derided and education exalted. He saw church edifices 
grow in numbers, in beauty, and in size, and religion gloriously 
expand and extend its beneficent influence. He saw industry 
rewarded and honored, and charity a virtue and a fact, and he 
saw the nations the earth conspiring to abolish war and 
make a world of peace. Is it any wonder that seeing these 
things and more like unto them he should believe in the great- 
ness, the glory, and the mercy of the Almighty God, and should 


is 


of 


of 


carry with him to the end a sublime faith in the Redeemer of | 


the world? 
Mr. Clay began life upon a farm and was early schooled to 


labor and to save. He felt some of the touches of adversity 
and knew what it was to strive and then to fail, to seek and 
not to find. There was for him no royal road to success, but 


the suecess he won came as all real success must come, as the 
result of daily toil and unceasing application. He won success 
because he had the ambition to want it and the courage to try 
for it. He won because he deserved to win. Following an 
education that was liberal for his surroundings, he entered upon 
his chosen profession of the law and at once achieved therein 
an enviable reputation as a strong and successful 
His clients became numerous and covering, as they did, an ex- 
tensive territory, his fame as a lawyer became more than local, 
and soon he had a large acquaintance and an ample income. 
The zeal and fidelity with which he prosecuted every right com- 
mitted to his charge laid the foundation, not only for his entry 
into the political arena, but for the wonderful success that he 
therein achieved. 

As a legislator with the great body of the people for his 
client, he was as zealous and faithful in the prosecution sind 
protection of their rights as he had been for his individual 
client. He brought into public life the same painstaking care, 
the same deep concern, the same steady application that had 
characterized the conduct of his law office. He served in both 
branches of our State legislature and in each house was made 
its presiding officer. As speaker of the house and as president 


always with honor and credit to him. He was in much demand 
as a campaign speaker and during the only struggle of Georgia 
Democracy that occurred during his manhood, he was called to 
the chairmanship of the State committee and placed in charge 
of the Democratic forces. So clean and upright were his meth- 
ods and so boldly and fearlessly did he perform his duties in 


this position that he lived to see those whom he then opposed | people, in simple language, to be henest in their thinking 1 


become his staunch and steadfast friends, 

Looking back upon his professional and legislative career and 
his work as chairman of the State committee and seeing the 
confidence that he everywhere inspired, it is not surprising that 
in October, 1896, he was elected to the Senate of the United 
States. And neither is it surprising to those who followed his 
career in the Senate and who noted the ever-growing love and 
esteem of the people of Georgia for him to know that in 1902 
und again in 1908S he was unanimously reelected a Senator of 
the United States. Three times he was called by his people to 
serve them in this the highest station in which they could place 
him. This is a record that but few Georgians have made and 


one that stamps him who makes it as a man of strong and | 
But for his untimely death, if we may judge the | 


unusual paris. 
future by the past, there would have been no cessation of his 
public service so long as he was willing to serve. 

In 1853, the year of Senator Clay’s birth, the State of Georgia 
was represented in the Senate of the United States by the gifted 
and magnetic Robert Toombs and the wise and learned William 
C. Dawson. From that year and until the time of the death of 
Senator Clay, but 12 other Georgians, incluging Senator Clay 
himself, were called to that lofty station. The list is made up 
of Senators Alfred Iverson, Joshua Hill, H. V. M. Miller, 


Thomas M. Norwood, John B. Gordon, Benjamin H. Hill, Joseph | 


I. Brown, Pope Barrow, Alfred H. Colquitt, Patrick Walsh, 
Avavstus O. Bacon and Alexander Stephens Clay. These were 
the Georgia Senators during the lifetime of Senator Clay and 
an honor roll they make. The most of them have long since 
been called to their reward, but living or dead a large part of 


of | 
than | 
the | 


advocate. | 











: | certain of enforcement than any mere man-made laws, | 
of the senate his name became known throughout the State and 
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and the history of Georgia and of the United States is written in 


their lives. The mention of their names recalls a wealth of in. 
teresting and historical events and awakens within us a jnst 
pride in our State. Mankind has known no richer eloquence, no 
purer patriotism, no wiser statesmanship and no riper wisdom 
than is found in their lives. In all the list not ene unworthy 
name appears and not the least worthy is the name that last 
appears. 

With his environment during the plastie period of his youth 
to mold and shape his character, with his inherent love of 
truth and justice, and with the inspiration of the lives of his 
predecessors—the lives that he saw and knew—Senator (), 
could not have been an unworthy Senator even though he had 
tried to be. 

The day that he was first elected a Senator he is reputed 
to have told the Georgia Legislature that he expected to burn 
the midnight oil to make himself competent and worthy to 
the great office to which be had been called. Some of the 
thoughtless were disposed to be critical of this statement and 
to construe it as an admission of unpreparedness for the office 
It may have been such an admission, for he was a modest m:n, 
but it was an assurance of entire fitness for the duties he wis 
about to assume, for it revealed the fact that he believed 
office he was about to enter—as every public office—was 
a place to serve, an opportunity to render service, and » 
simply an honor to be enjoyed by him who holds it. It showed 
a resolution upon his part to consecrate himself to the faithful 
performance of the duties of the office. The promise that day 
made he truly kept, for he burned the midnight oil until he 
mastered all the intricacies of national legislation, and he con- 
tinued to burn it so long as he served. He established in the 
Senate a reputation for hard and conscientious work that was 
the admiration of all with whom he served, and so faithful 
and persistent was he in this work, even after dread dis 
had fastened itself upon him, that many have testified their 





se 


| belief that he died a martyr to duty—died because he would 


not abandon duty and take the rest he needed. 

Senator Clay did not believe that all the social, moral, finan- 
cial, and political ills of the people could be remedied by stat- 
utes. He did not believe that the road to happiness, }\ ; 
and riches lies through legislation alone, nor did he sympathize 
with those who were ever ready to pile law upon law as a 
remedy for everything and as a means to every end. He not 
only knew the constitutional limitations upon the power of our 
Government, but he recognized the limitations in general upon 
the power of every government. He knew that there were 
Divine laws and natural laws far more powerful and far more 


would from time to time solve many of the problems of 
people and would control many things that human laws can 


| hever reach. 


Oftentimes Senator Clay went among the people during lis 
vacation periods and, discarding any learned talk about . 
national arbitration, currency and tariff reform, labor and 
capital, State rights, the masses and the classes, he told 


their acting, to be fair, to be frugal, to be industrious, to be 
God fearing and loving, to seek education for their child 

to strive for the right, and to be patriotic, and that as 
would be blessed by so doing, so would their country be. [1 
homely, earnest fashion he preached these truths as promising 
more of happiness and more of prosperity than any laws 
could cause to be enacted. 

Senator Clay has not to his credit a long list of laws enacted 
upon his individual insistence. Many statutes now upon tie 
books, however, bear the impress of his mind and labor, fo! 
as he was always diligent and at his post, there wet 
few laws enacted during his service that he did not either : 
tribute to their passage or to the effort to defeat them. ! 
believed in increasing the facilities of the people for living (0 
doing business in every possible way consistent with good ¢ 
ernment, and he contributed much to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, to the building of post offices and 0! 
governmental buildings, to increased and better postal f 
ties, to the improvement of governmental service, to the f 
tation of court procedure, and in many other ways that resu!!cd 
in substantial and practical good to the people whom he e\er 
tried to serve. His energies, however, were by no means ©" 
fined to practical legislation, for he took a deep interest 
general legislation and in all matters of governmental po''vy. 
He became a profound student of many of the Nation’s prob!:ms, 
and his illuminating speeches thereon will long be prese! ed 
and read. He analyzed the sugar tariff and the bus 


ss 


of manufacturing and distributing the sugar of the world as it 
| never before had been done, 


His speech on a proposed ship 















sybsidy bill will long be considered a most valuable contribu- 
tion to that subject. His long and arduous work on the postal 
commission Was a monument to his energy and in the conclu- 
1s reached a credit to his brain. He gave much time and 
expended much energy upon the greatest of all governmental 
questions, those of taxation and appropriation, and was an 
authority upon each of them. He was thrown into close and 
intimate relations with some of the keenest and brightest 
intellects of our country and daily conferred with those whom 


s 


the people justly call their statesmen. In all these relations 
he bore himself with honor and distinction and reflected credit 
upon his State. He lived in the white light of publicity for 
many years, and so well did he live that when he died the 
entire Nation mourned his death. In the Senate and in the 
Hi his death came as a great blow, and the grief that was 
felt can not be portrayed in words. His cheerful optimism, his 
open candid manner, his quick and active mind, his ready 
sympathy, his freedom from affectation and hypocrisy, and his 
Z and enthusiasm had endeared him to all, and sincere and 
heartfelt was the sorrow when his death became known. In 
the enlogies to his memory that later followed, Senator TILLMAN, 
tl broken in health and strength, but when strong of body 


a yeritable pillar of fiery and commanding intellect, declared 
that he loved him, and that “good men are plentiful in this 
country, but not so good as Clay.” 

ator BarLey, one of the greatest intellectual forces of his 
day, declared that he never knew and never loved ‘‘a truer or a 
nobler man than the late Senator Clay.” He also said that 
Senator Clay was a great man in the best sense of that term, 
because “not one amongst us here erred so seldom as did that 
splendid man.” Senator Loper, the erudite scholar of the 
Senate, called him a “lovable man,” and spoke of him as the 
friend he had lost. He said “ he was a high-minded, honorable 
man, 2 faithful public servant, an honor alike to the State which 
him and to the Senate of the United States.” Senator 
Bacon, Georgia’s senior Senator, then and now and ever a tower 
of strength to the Senate and the country, and a colleague 
throughout the service of Senator Clay, declared that he loved 


Se 


sent 
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him “as Jonathan loved David,” and that in all his long expe- | 


rience as legislator he had “‘ never known a legislator who com- 
bined in a higher degree all at the same time the excellence of 
industry, fidelity, and capacity in the work of legislation.” 
These and similar expressions from others with whom he served 


that I could quote did time permit, but attest the high place | 


both as man and as Senator that he builded for himself among 
] lleagues in our highest legislative body. 
the fact that we of Georgia are not the only ones who trusted 
and believed in him, nor the only ones who loved and admired 
him. He was Georgia’s son, but Georgia gave him to the 
Nation. His name and his fame spread throughout the land, 
and when Georgia mourned his death the Nation joined in her 
grief. 

Ile was born in this good county of Cobb, and no truer, nobler 
son has the county ever claimed, nor has she had one who 
brought to her more of honor and more of a just and proper 
ride. It was here that his first ambition was formed; 
that there first came to him the inspiration to be of service to 
mankind—the ambition to be a leader among men. 
that he received his first encouragement and support, and here 
that he enjoyed and shared all the honors that he achieved. 


Is 


They also attest | 


| 
| 


here | 
It was here | 


It | 


is here, too, amid the beloved scenes of a lifetime, among the | 


riends of his boyhood and his manhood, and beneath the shade 
of the trees that grew with his growth—here in the bosom of 


his earthly home—that he now sleeps his last sleep, and fitting | 


and proper it is that here should be erected the monument to 
mark the life he lived and to commemorate the virtues in which 
he excelled. 

In unveiling this monument to him, we do no idle and vain- 
glorious thing. We seek not to gratify him who is beyond our 
praise, but to gratify ourselves by paying honor where honor 
is due. We seek to stimulate virtue by preserving the memory 
of « life that exemplified it and to build character by showing 
What it can achieve. We seek the performance of duty by show- 


| 


|of plebeian origin. 


ing its reward, and to teach sobriety, frugality, and industry | 


by pointing to the success of the life that practiced these vir- 
tues. We seek the honor and glory of Georgia by showing that 
the people are not ungrateful to those who truly serve them, and 
We seek to develop the latent powers of all struggling Georgia 


boys by showing them a life that struggled and won. 

As the years pile the one upon the other in the ceaseless roll 
of time men come and go, and life is made up of many changing 
and shifting scenes. These scenes run from gay to grave, from 
Jest to tragedy, from splendor to want, and from power to 
eet Albition lives riotously to-day only to fall to- 

orrow. 


Honors come thick and fast soon to be taken away, 


——~ 


als 





and the lavishness of wealth is followed by the sting of poverty. 
But among all these many changes there are certain things that 
stand fixed and immutable, and among them are the almighty 
truth of God and the eternal principles of right and wrong. 
Some men with wisdom from on high know and reverence the 
truth and dare to do the right. Senator Clay was one of these, 
and because he was we are here to-day unveiling a monument 
to his memory. We honor him not 


because he was a Senator, 
but because. he was a faithful and honorable Senator: not be- 
eause he won success, but because he deserved to win it; not 
because he held high station, but because his pure life, his 


patriotic purpose, and his splendid ability fitted him for high 
station. 


A noble Christian gentleman, a pure-minded patriot, 
a ripe statesman, Alexander Stephens Clay served Georgia 


nobly and well, and Georgia will not soon forget him. 
Andrew Johnson on the Veto Power. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARI 


OF NEW 


y { Y Y ‘ 
) EK. CONNELL, 

YORK, 

In tHe House or Representrariges, 
Wednesday, 

Mr. CONNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rise for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp so as to include 
what 1 believe will be of pointed as well as illuminating in- 
terest at this time. This House, sent here to pass legislation 
for the reiief of the peopie from unnecessary tax burdens, has 
inet the public demand by passing two tariff bills, both of whieh 
have been vetoed by the President, and both of which have 


August 14, 1912. 


been promptly passed over the President's veto by this the 
popular branch of the National Government. 
Mr. Speaker, on August 2—note the month, if not the exact 


date—in 1848, Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, then a Member 
of this House, addressed himself to the subject of the veto 
power. In the light of that famous men’s experience. his con- 
nection with and use of the veto power, an opportunity of which 
he could not well have dreamed in 1848, I have deemed it of 
interest to print his speech on that occasion in the Recorp of 
this week in this House. Refraining from any comment upon 
the speech of Mr. Johnson, afterwards President of the United 
States-in troubled times, I herewith present the speech as it is 
found in pamphlet form in the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington. 
The speech is as follows: 
FROM A SPEECH OF ANDREW JOHNSON, 
TIVES, AUGUST 


IN 

For the last two or three days, and I may say weeks, the 
more immediate subjects of discussion have been twofold: the 
first was the veto power, and the next was the origin, progress, 
and consequences of the War with Mexico. To these two ques- 
tions, then, I shall now principally confine myself. And, first, in 
relation to the veto power. I confess I feel great diffidence in 
approaching a subject of so much importance, for at one period 
of my life I ertertained some doubts as to the exercise of the 
veto power myself; but from the best investigation 1 have be- 
come thoroughly satisfied as to the propriety of the creation 
and establishment of this power by the Constitution. 

In the discussion of the veto power and tracing it from the 
origin to the present time, I may be charged with something of 
ultraism, for, upon more thorough examination, I find it to be 
Where did the veto power originste? It 
was established to enable the people to resist and repel en- 
eroachments on their rights. The veto power had its origin in 
old Rome 3507 A. M., and before Christ 497, and from the build- 
ing of the city of Rome : which would make, since its origin, 


THE 


1848. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENT 


4- 


2,345 years. These dates will show that the people of Rome had 
been submitting to gradual encroachments 255 years, until 
further submission was insupportabie. At this period of time 
the levies and laws of the Roman senate were so enormous and 
oppressive that the people were compelled to resort to some 
means to resist their further encroachment. ‘The people en 
masse retired to a mountain 3 miles distant from Rome, since 
called Monsacer, and were there addressed by Junius Lucius 


and Sicinius Bellerus, with masculine eloquence, which is always 
the child of nature, which induced the the 
Roman senate to yield the power to them to establish 5 tribunes 
from among themselves, which, in process of time, were in- 


people to ¢ mmpel 
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creased to 10, who should be clothed with the veto power. 
These tribunes were placed at the senate door, and all laws 
passed by the Roman senate were presented to them for their 
approval or rejection. If they approved a law it was signed 
with the letter T; but if not approved, they used the word 
“veto,” which signifies “I forbid.” TLis is the origin of the 
veto power, and so long as it was exercised by the tribunes or 
oflicers immediately responsible to the people for their election 
or appointment, the end that the people designed was success- 
fully accomplished; that resistance to encroachments on 
their rights. And so long as this power was preserved in its 
original purity and simplicity, it was exercised to the advance- 
ment of the people’s rights and interests. 

Augustus, 706 years from the building of the city of Rome, 
or 451 years after the establishment of the veto power by the 
people, so managed as to have the power in practice conferred 


is, 


upon himself; and here is the first union of the veto power 
and royalty. The tribunes were still elected and existed 
nominally, but in fact they exercised no tribunitian power. The 


tribunes, in fact, continued to exist until the reign of Constan- 
tine, which was 983 years from the building of the city, or 678 
years from the creation of the veto, when the oflice of tribune 
was completely merged in royalty and abolished. 

We may now pass on from this period of time to the exercise 
of the veto power in modern Europe, and from the days of 
Augustus we will that the exercise of this power has 
passed to the @pposite end of the line—that is, from the people 
to the Crown. In England, by resolution of Parliament, this 
power was conferred upon the King, and has not been exercised 
by him since 1692, which makes 156 years; and from this an 
argument is drawn to prove that even the King of England is 
afraid to exercise the veto power, and therefore it is dangerous 
and should never be exercised in a democracy or a republic. The 
King of England is not immediately responsible to the people 
for the exercise of this power, or responsible to them for the 
position he holds. He ascends the throne in the course of 
hereditary succession, and when the power is exercised by him 
in most instances it is to resist popular will instead of carrying 
it out: hence the great fear of exercising the veto power in 
England, lest the popular will should become so strong that it 
will overturn the throne; and consequently he resorts to the 
liberal bestowment of immense patronage at his disposal to 
defeat those measures on their passage which would require 
the exercise of the veto power as necessary to protect the other 
prerogatives of the Crown. The same power was also vested 
with the King of Norway; and in this instance it was exercised 
twice to sustain the family on the throne, until at last popular 
will became strong that it resulted in his overthrow. I 
might go into detail or more at length in the cases enumerated, 
and even refer to others, but time will not permit. 

I will now pass to a period of time when this power returns 
to its original source—the people. The patriots and sages of 
the Revolution, after effecting our separation from 
Britain, who were perfectly familiar with the veto power, as 
it existed in the colonies and Great Britain, were called upon 
to form a constitution, and in that Constitution we find the veto 
power established and to be exercised by the people. This 


see 


SO 





ment, under every pretense whatever during his eight vears’ 


administration, used this power six times. Next we eon ; 
Mr. Monroe, and during his administration, it will be re] 
bered that it was called “the era of good will and econcilin: 
of all parties,” who, it may be said, came into power a! t 
without opposition, and under whose administration I 
were almost merged, a man that no one will charge with possess 
ing the first element of the tyrant or the despot and of wi. 
might be said that he was the war-hating and peace-loving | 
He ventured to exercise this power once. 

We then pass over Mr, J. Q. Adams's administration to t)at 
of Andrew Jackson, and, notwithstanding he has been denoun: i 
as arbitrary and tyrannical, that his will was iron and 
nerves were steel, even he, in the exercise of this power, always 
exercised it in defense of the people’s interests and in resis 
encroachments on their rights. By this man it was exercised 
nine times and the people said, “ Well done, thou good snd 
faithful servant.” We will pass by the administration of Mr. 
Van Buren to that of John Tyler, called by some, but not | 
me, in derision, the “Accidency President,” who exercised 
power four times, and under his administration is the | 
instance when a law was passed over a veto by two-thirds of 
the two Houses of Congress since the origin of the Govern: 
and that an unimportant law. Next comes Mr. Polk’s adminis- 
tration, and since he came into power it has been exercised t!i: 
times. Thus, it will be seen that from the origin of the ( 
ernment to the present time this power has been exercised 
twenty-five times. The whole number of laws passed fron 
organization of Government and approved is about 7,000, w! 
would make 1 veto to every 280, a very small proportion, 1, 
I think, I may appeal with confidence to all those who 
conversant with legislation here, whether it would have bee 
better for the people and the country if 5,000 out of 7,000 | 
been vetoed. I have been thus particular in giving the origi) 
and exercise of the veto power to prove that whenever it Jins 
been exercised in compliance with the popular will, by a tril 
or a President, or by any other name whatever you may |! 
proper to call him, so that he is immediately responsible to th 
people, it operates well. And to show further that whenever 
this power is retained in the hands of the people, men enter! 
ing certain principles, without any regard to their party 
make war upon this power when at this end of the line; 
whenever it is transferred to the other end and placed 
hands of irresponsible persons they become its defenders 
its advocates. And this brings me directly to one of the issues 
between the parties in this Government. By an examin: 
of the Constitution we find the veto power lodged in another 
department of the Government as well as with the Execu' 
and that department is irresponsible to the people. I meu 
that the judiciary, who are appointed to office during life « 


| tantamount thereto, during good behavior, exercise the 


Great | 


Constitution was submitted to the States, and after mature and | 


deliberate consideration by them, it was adopted. 
of April, 1789, George Washington, the Father of his Country, 
delegate to and president of the convention that made the 
Constitution, was inaugurated President of the United States: 
and for the first time under the Constitution the veto power 
was exercised—or according to our opponents of this day the 
“one man” or “ despotic power,” and that, too, upon the ground 
of convenience and economy; and the second time upon con- 
stitutional grounds. And in this connection, although Mr. 
Jefierson never exercised the power while President himself, 
we can adduce proof which shows that he approved of the in- 
corporation of the power into our Constitution, and its exer- 
cise efterwards. In his letter, written when he was in Paris, 
to Mr. Madison, dated December 20, 1787, he takes decided 
ground in favor of the veto. 
whilst Secretary of State under Gen. Washington’s administra- 
‘tiov, he urged its exercise upon the ground that its omission 
might be construed into a nonuser or an official negligence. We 
find then that these two men, whose patriotism and purity of 


On the 30th 


In his opinion, as written out | 
| plation for some time. 


power absolutely. They are men and subject to all the pre} 
dices and influences of other men, and, according to their 
struction of the Constitution, they can veto every act of Congress 
after its approval by the President, and that veto is final 


Economy and Efficiency in the Publie Service—The Pension 
Agencies Must be Abolished. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAN 


OF MISSOURI, 
In true Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 

Mr. BORLAND said: : 

Mr. Speaker: ‘The appropriation bill for the payment o! 
pensions passed by the House at the present session wis s 
drafted as to embody a reform which has been under cont: 
The reform is to abolish the 17 } 


| agencies outside the city of Washington, and to provide tor 


purpose no mortal man can doubt, were in favor of the veto | 


power as established in the Constitution. James Madison, the 


third Republican President, and as he is called by some “the | 


” 


great apostle of American liberty,” who was a member of the 
convention that framed the great charter of American liberty, 
and afterwards President of the United States, and that, too, 
while all was fresh and green in his memory of the oppressions 
and outrages that had been committed by the British Govern- 


the payment of pensions to the old soldiers with less « 
and less expense than heretofore. 

The abolition of the pension agencies will eliminate 
fat political jobs paying $4,000 a year each. These jobs are 
regarded as the private perquisite of certain powerful po 
ticians in the States in which the pension agencies are located. 
A plan to abolish the pension agencies and to consolidate the 
payment of pensions at Washington was contained in the 
appropriation bills for the years 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911. 
These bills were passed by a Republican majority in the 5'x- 
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nd Sixty-first Congresses. The plan has also been em- 
n the present appropriation bill passed by the Demo- 
iliouse of Representatives in the Sixty-second Congress. 
I , instance the pension agencies were restored by the 
the other end of this Capitol. Our Republican brethren 
sixtieth and Sixty-tirst Congresses yielded to the superior 
of the other branch of Congress and allowed the 
agencies to remain with all the delay and expense 
thereto. This time your conference committee, repre- 
a Democratic House, has refused to yield, and we bring 
a report of disagreement between the conferees ap- 
on the part of the House and Senate. Agreement has 
he ched upon all of the Senate amendments embodied in 
ling bill except the one providing for the continuance of 
nu agencies. We feel bound, as a matter of principle, 
vield upon that point, although we are willing to meet 
proposal as to the time and details of the abolishment. 
r to get the matter clearly before you I will describe 
t method of payment of pensions. All of the records 
to the allowance of a pension are kept in the Pension 
ut in the city of Washington. The actual payment of 
n, however, is made through the pension agent having 
the district in which the pensioner lives. There are 
1s sion agencies, to wit: 
, N. ¥.; Concord, N. H.; Chicago, 
, Wis.; Pittsburgh, Pa.: Indianapolis, 
, Ky.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Topeka, Kans. ; 
Me Boston, Mass.; Columbus, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; San 
. Cal.; and Washington, D. C. 


\ KK 


Ill.; Des Moines, lowa; 
Ind. ; Knoxville, Tenn. ; 


" an ae 


agencies are divided into three groups of six agencies 
( rhe first group makes*its payments on July 4, October 4, 
!, and April 4 of each year. The second group makes 
nts on August 4, November 4, February 4, and May 4. 
group makes its payments on September 4, December 

!, and June 4. The pensioners paid through these 
ire largely the Civil War pensioners. The naval pen- 
e paid from Washington over almost the entire southern 
art of the United States, and from Chicago over nearly the 
tit orthern part of the United States. My recollection now 

Mexican War, War of 1812, Revolutionary War, and 
pensions are all paid from Washington. 

a pension is allowed by the Pension Department at 
cton or by a special act of Congress, a copy of the pen- 
tificate is recorded in the Pension Department at Wash- 
ogether with all the papers on file relating to the case. 


becomes necessary to transmit a copy of the pension | 


te 


to the pension agent in the district where the pen- 
At the pension agency another set of records must 


ves, 


When a pension falls due each quarter the pension | 


is prepared in Washington and transinitted to the agent 
of district, and he in turn sends the pension voucher to the 
ind | pensioner to be executed and returned to the office 
nsion agent. The clerical force of the pension agent's 
imines this voucher to see if it is correct, and then sends 
his check. The checks are printed and pre- 
1 Washington, even the amount being printed on the face 
heck. The name of the pensioner is inserted by the 
the pension agent’s office, and the check is supposed 
ened by the pension agent. It is in fact signed by the 
erk under a power of attorney. The check is then sent 
nsioner. All of this involves from 2 to 15 days’ delay. 
nvolves considerable expense for printing, stationery, 
‘orrespondence, and clerk hire. 
now this with the system proposed by the 
appropriat bill. 
f pensions by means of a voucher check without the 
ry execution of a voucher. This saves to the old sol- 
annoyance of executing a voucher and the expense of 
ry’s fee. The voucher-check system is now in use by all 
business coneerns that have large payments to make. 
ited States Government is notoriously slow in adopting 
business methods. Some time ago the Commissioner 
ons was requested by the Appropriations Committee to 
end a plan for the use of the voucher check, and he 
ended this year a form of check which he stated would 
ble and safe in all ordinary cases. An exception was 
those cases where the pension was not paid directly 
pensioner, but to some institute, guardian, or other person 
‘ benefit of an incompetent pensioner. In these few cases the 
voucher is still authorized to be used. In all other cases 
'y simple voucher check is to be used, which may be sent 
‘romptly to the pensioner and which he can cash at the 
‘st bank or store. just as any other check. 
appropriation bill as it passed this House provided that 
system should go into effect the 1st of July, 1912; it also 
provided that the pension agencies should go out of existence 


ensionel 


contrast 
ion 


I 
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at the same time, so that the checks might be sent direct from 
Washington. This House passed the appropriation bill f he 
payment of pensions on the 2d day of February, 1912, so that 
had it been promptly acted upon by the other branch composing 
the American Congress the change d readily | ! ! 
made at the time provided for in the House bi tLlowe\ su 
long a delay occurred at the other end of the Capitol th i. 
1st day of July passed without a pensi 1 i eing 
enacted. One of the Senate amendments, the led 
that the voucher-check system should go into 1 : aly 
as possible and should be completely installed by st of 
December, 1912. The House conferees readil; Lt his 
amendment, because it appeared that the checks rs 
had, in many cases, been printed and partially distribut Le 
various pension agencies for the payments due Ji \ t. 
and September 4. It is the contention of the ees 1e 
part of the House that the abolition of the pe 
| should be coincident with the institution of the vouchei e 
system. 

As fast as the voucher-check system is put to operation 
a certain section of the country the pension agency in that 
section should be withdrawn. All agencies outside the city of 
Washington would cease to exist by December 51, the date 
when the voucher-check system would go into force all over the 
country. It will be seen that there is very little necessity or 
excuse for the continuance of the pension agencies after the 
voucher-check system is fully installed, for most of the work 
now done by the clerks in the various pension agencies is the 
| filling in of the vouchers and the examination of vouche 
| which come back from the pensioners, the remailing of them 
to the pensioners to correct errors, and the mailing of the 
check. As there is nothing remaining to be done except the 
mailing of checks to the pensioners according to the list of ad 


dresses on file in the 
need now than there 
separate pension agencies. te] 
the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses thought 
agencies unnecessary and burdensome, that condition 
clearer at the present time. 


Pension Department, there is much less 
was before for the continuation of the 
If the House of Repre , 


sentatives ot 


the pension 


much 


tc 
iS 





The bill contains provision for the | 


It is plain to my mind that the principal motive for 
tinuance of the pension agencies is the protection 
| political jobs. Economy a splendid thing to 
retically, but in practice we find how painful it 
anybody from the Government A 
useless, it may be an extravagant waste of the 
money, it may even be burdensome and detrimental 
public service, and yet it will find defenders who will 
the most remarkable reasons, founded upon high moral 
for the continuance of the The 
agencies has been recommended by the Secretary « 
rior and by various Commissioners of Pens for 
years past. House Document No. Sixtieth Congr 
session, is a report by the then Secretary of the Interior 
James R. Garfield, submitted to Congress December 
recommending the abolishment of the pension age 
giving in detail his reasons therefor. 

On January 17, 1907, Mr. Warner, Commissi 
| in testifying before the Committee on Ay 

There are 18 agents, $4,000 lary each, 
the United States, and S« and Rey 
them. You do not have t Member « 
On January 27, 1908, Commissione: 

As I 
1) pe ( 
dation woi mak 
at it from busines 
I would consolidate 
would re economical 
hetter than to have these 
‘lhe work would go smoot! 
information obtained at 

On January 7, 1909, 
before the Committee on 

Mr. KEIFER. 
the payment of 
same before? 

Mr. Warner. Yes: I wish 

Mr. Bowens. I think it ought to be d 

Mr. WARNER. You would do it in a mor 
ness. You take N Hampshire, Maine nd 
little encile t! would f 
| On January 29, 1909, Acting Commis 
ing to the Marion Branch of the Nati 
the following reason why the ol 
having the agencies consolidated : 

As you know, all the evidence 
this bureau. The application, all 
partment, and a complete history © 
number belonging to that case. T! yur 
ord relative to every pensioner, with the « 
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of payment of the pension. It must in each instance, before it can 


reply to an inquiry from any source as to the pensioner’s last post- 
ott ddress and date of last payment, secure a report from the 
penst avent on whose roll the pensioner’s name is inscribed. If the 
iyment of pensions was made by the bureau the files here in the 
burea would show a complete history of each case. The pensioner 
inay change his address every quarter for 20 years, yet the bureau 


as no information relative to such change, and as a matter of fact 
no information as to whether the pensioner was ever paid upon 
rtit te issued in his case, without first obtaining a report from 
the pen n agent \ certificate issued in the case of an inmate of the 
Marion Branch must first be mailed to the pension agent at Indian- 






! I re it ust be again entered upon the records of that 

i“ and voucher prepared and transmitted to the treasurer of the 
i if pensions were paid by the bureau the certificate, instead of 
being mailed to the pension agent at Indianapolis, would be mailed | 
directly to the treasurer of the home, accompanied by voucher for the 
i unt of pension due. All new certificates issued by ‘the bureau 
would therefore reach the nsioners more promptly than is now the 
case ecause they would be sent directly to the pensioner rather than 
through the pension agent All pension vouchers and all pension 
checks are printed her in Washington, and forwarded through the 
mails to each pension agent You will see that in printing the vouchers 
: 1 


nd checks in much larger quantities a great saving would be effected 
in the cost of printing and 1 time saved in the distribution if the 
pensio ere all paid by one agency 


On February 5, 1910, Commissioner Davenport, in testifying 
before the Committee on Appropriations, said: 


\I NEIL If you care to state, .will you please say whether you 
think it would advisable to pay all of these pensions at one agency 
from Washington? 

Mr. Davenport. I think it would be in the interest of economy 

Mr. Keirer. Have you made any calculations as to what would be the 
approximate saving of money if they were all paid from one agency? 

Mr. Davexport. TI have not the figures before me, but I think we 
would save about $200,000, 


When the present appropriation bill was in consideration by 
the Committee on Appropriations, on December 9, 1911, Commis- 
sioner Davenport again testified before the committee as fol- 
lows: 


If payments should be made by one agency or officer and pension 
vouchers should be abolished it is probable, after the plan became fully 
perfected, the amount required for clerk hire would not exceed 75,000 
per annum. Then there would be a saving of $68,000 a year in salaries 
of pension agents. There would be a saving in envelopes and vouchers 
of $15,000 per year. The Post Office Department would be saved the 
expense of transporting and handling some 4,000,000 pieces of mail 
each year. 

Arr. BorrtANpD. As I understand it, Mr. Commissioner, in case these 
agencies were consolidated into one, it would still be necessary to pro- 
vide for at least one agency, and, even though located here in Wash- 
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soldiers is that they are as much alive to their own inte 
as other men. This is shown by the fact that in the bv. 
States thousands of old sohliers are now voting a very 
pendent political ticket. The old soldiers can no lon 
herded by pension agents. This fallacy about the conve 

to the old soldiers could not be more thoroughly exploded , 
by a remark of Senator Warren, of Wyoming, during the , 
bate mentioned. A number of Senators had been disco 
very eloquently upon the convenience to the old soldiers iy, 
ing these agencies, and Senator WARREN said: 

I do not want to interrupt the flow of the Senator's rema: 
as this seems to be a move toward a final settlement of the 
whether the 18 agencies shall be continued or not, I want to 
that if they are to be continued there should be a redistribut 
that some should be added. ‘Take the State that I, in part, | 
honor to represent. The pensioners there are compelled to ge; 
pension business through San Francisco. Everything goes fro1 
ington directly through Wyoming to San Francisco, and f; ~ 
Francisco it is twelve, thirteen, or fourteen hundred miles back to \\ 
ming; and I think also the same applies to Montana and otl 


res 
Senator WaARREN’s remark makes it clear that the pensioy 

agencies are not a help but, in many cases, a hindrance t 

pensioner, and they could not be made a help to him evei 


; one were located in every town in the United States. 


ington, payments would not be made by the use of the machinery of | 


your office ? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. No: it would be 1 agency instead of 18. It would 
be the same form of government. Of course, if it was made one dis- 
bursing office that would be a different proposition. 

At another part of the same hearing Mr. Davenport testified 
as follows: 

Mr. BartrLertT. There is no inconvenience to the pensioner or the 
Government in that method? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Oh, no; Jet me illustrate it. I just got a report 
from San Francisco, and it took the agent there 15 days to make his 
payments, and some man did not get his pension check for 15 days. 
If it had been paid from Washington that check would have been 
mailed on the morning of pay day and the pensioner would have re 
ceived it within 5 days, showing that under this plan, if it works out 
all right. we can make the payments even on the western coast more 
quickly than the agent at San Francisco can now make them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. So the experience you have had is that it would be 
more convenient for the pensioner in the way of promptly getting his 
pension than by distributing it among agents? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. You are just right, Judge. 

Mr. BarrLertr. It would not only be a benefit to the service, but a 
matter of convenience and benefit to the pensioner? 

Mr. Davenrort. There is just one objection. It puts 18 men out of 
office, that is all In case it should be brought about, 18 as fine men 
as ever lived in the country, our pension agents, and, of course, they 
would not like to lose their positions. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BarTLETT. Kighteen men who will be out of jobs as agents? 

Mr. DAveNpPortT. Yes, sir. 


In a debate which occurred in the Senate on May 8, 1908, the 
abolishment of the pension agencies was very warmly resisted 


by Senator Curtis on two grounds: First, that the pension | 


nvencies were in some way a convenience to the old soldiers; 
nnd, second, that there was no real saving but, in fact, an in- 


It was also contended by Senator Curtis and others that 1 
consolidation of the agencies would increase rather than reo! 
the cost to the Government. It was claimed that inas: 
these agencies are located in small towns, where the cost 
living and the average of clerk hire is less than in Washing 
it necessarily costs less to make the payments by such 
agencies than through the Washington office. Senator Cre 
stated that the average annual salary of the clerks in the pe 
sion agencies outside of Washington is $977.99, while the » 
age annual salary paid clerks in the Pension Office in \\ 
ington is $1,280.72. These figures are wrong and misleading 
In the first place they leave out of consideration the fx 
under the present existing system of pension agencies much of 
the clerical work is duplicated and much correspondence teces 
sarily occurs between the agencies and Washington. It also 
leaves out of view the fact that there is a large annua! spnro 


eh as 


l 


priation for the inspection of the agencies, that there must tx 
printing and transportation of supplies for the agencies, and 


in some cases rent. It also fails to take note of the faci 
each agency pays four times a year, and therefore for fou 
periods of 30 days each the clerks in each agency are fairly 


| busy. For four periods of about 60 days each the same clerks 
| are comparatively idle, with no opportunity to use them in othe 
| branches of work in the interest of the pensioners. But even on 
| the bare figures Senator Curtis's estimate is wholly wrong. W: 


| statement of the exact number of employees at each 


need not count the pension agent at $4,000, who is ere 
political figurehead and who does absolutely no work 
nection with the office, not even signing his name to thie ks 


Let us take the actual clerical force, beginning with one 
clerk at $2,500 and running down to the lowest grade. My) 
league, Mr. Bartietrr, of Georgia, had placed in the Recor» 
and the amount paid to each. This is found at page 30 of 
hearings. From this it appears that in the pension age) 
Knoxville, Tenn., which has been held up as one of tli st 


| economical and best-managed agencies in the country, there 


20 employees whose total salary is $24,800, or an average o! 


$1,215 per annum. In the agency at Topeka, Kans., which is 
the largest agency and which has also been vigorously defended 
as so economically managed as to justify its continuan I find 


that there are 30 employees whose salaries average $1.21) 
annum. It seems, therefore, that Senator Curtis's figu! 


| radically wrong. 


crease of expense in consolidating all payments at Washington. | 


The convenience to the old soldiers in the continued existence 
of the pension agencies is largely imaginary. It was said that 
the agent keeps his office open, so that the soldiers in the par- 
ticular locality can go in and consult him personally about 
their pensions. Of course, this is mere theory; for, as a prac- 
tical matter, not one soldier out of a hundred thousand ever 
goes Into the pension agency, and not one out of a thousand is 
within even street-car distance of one. It is true that the 
pension agent himself is usually a politician who is traveling 
on his old-soldier record; who claims to be exploiting the old 
soldiers as a class for the benefit of the Republican Party; 
who makes it his business to attend all gatherings of old sol- 
diers to make himself especially prominent therein, so as to 
convey the impression that he is the mysterious possessor of 
a large amount of political influence. My experience with old 


The Senator also makes the point that the removal 
agencies to Washington would greatly increase the anv 
mail through the post office at Washington, and tha! 
increase would cost the Government $10,500 a year. |! . 
based his calculation solely upon the old youcher syste! 
its duplication of correspondence, and his estimate mus! 
in half if the voucher check system is installed. His es 
must further be reduced by the fact that the corres}) 
between the agencies and the Pension Department 


| longer be necessary. This includes the transmission 
| pension certificates, checks, and supplies, as well as ¢ 


letters of instruction and information. It is probable, thi 
that any increase of postal business at Washington is 
imaginary. 

It may be said with reasonable degree of certainty | 
abolishment of the agencies will result in the saving 


} 


| Government of between $250,000 and $300,000 a year, 


| 


very decided: increase in the promptness and efficiency 

transaction of the business. It will save the salaries 
eae . = : else ‘ ~ (ne 

political officers, at $4,000 each, and of 17 chief clerks, ’t ° 


long: I be 



























































































y at Pittsburgh. It will save clerk hire and will uti- 
we perfectly the time of the pension clerks by keeping 
mployed ali the year round. 
certificates to agencies and the duplication of records, 
| permit the entire pension record, from the allowance 
pension to its final payment, together with the latest 
; of the pensioner, to be found in the files of the Pen- 
Department at Washington. It will save transmitting 
and supplies to the agencies, the inspection of the agen- 
id the incidental expense of instruction and informa- 
it will save the expense of a traveling auditor and the 
of the agent’s accounts. Your conferees, therefore, 
utended that inasmuch as this House has repeated voted 
r of the abolishment of the pension agencies, that they 
it empowered to yield this matter in conference with 
ite. 
eve that it is the rule 
ore than one branch, notably the Parliament of Eng- 
that the popular branch has the right, by repeated vote 
repeated assertion of the popular will, to command the 
and consideration of the other body. I think it a 
the English Parliament that after the Commons have 
possibly three times voted a reform, even the House 
whose seats are hereditary, feel themselves com- 
» yield. At all events, in the American Constitution the 
of the revenues and expenditures of the Government is 
in the House of Representatives, and it does not appear 
it the will of the House so repeatedly and definitely 
ed should be yielded time and again to mere political 
It has been objected by the distinguished gentle- 
this is new legislation, which has no place in the ap- 
ition bill. 
» what is ealled the Holman rule, that any new legislation 
in an appropriation bill which réduced the expendi- 
‘the Government. This being true, it does not lie with 
her body to question the policy of the House of Repre- 
in that regard. No point of order made upon new 
on which can not be raised in the House where the 
tion originated can be raised in conference. For all of 


is 


Ils, 


‘ Vv. 


} 


es 


isons I must respectfully urge upon my fellow Members | 
t the motion which I have presented to adhere to our 


ment with the Senate. 


t 





Speech of Gov. Woodrow Wilson. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CURTIS H. GREGG, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


OF 
In roe House or ReErreseNTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 


GREGG of Pennsylvania said: 

SPEAKER: Under leave granted to me to extend my re- 
the Recorp I include the speech of Gov. Woodrow 
| delivered at the meeting of the Federation of the Demo- 
Clubs at Harrisburg, June 15, 1911, together with the 
ictory remarks made by the Hon. A. MITCHELL PALMER, 
ber of the House. 

‘ matter referred to is as follows: 


mar . in 


l 


OF HON. 


CLUBS 


WOODROW WILSON 
IN 


AT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


MEETING OF 
HELD AT 


FEDERATION OF 
HARRISBURG 


DEMO- 
JUNE 15, 


itroducing Gov. Wilson, Congressman PALMER proclaimed 
de in the fact that Democrats, seeing hope and inspira- 
ould look as certainly to the East, “ where a great Demo- 


‘the House is making good on Democratic promises.” 
v. Wilson said : 


ch we serve and to take counsel with regard to its welfare. 
it work awaits to be done for the country—a great work 
of counsel and of action. It calls its challenge to every man 
who desires to serve and has no fear. Are we wise and strong 
ind sober and united enough to do it? Have we the knowledge, 
the self-possession, the poise, the courage? Are we men? The 
country shall decide, but it is within our choice to deserve its 
‘lence and coneert a course of patriotic action which should 
‘olimend us to all just and purposeful men. 


Or 
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It will save transmitting | 


in parliamentary bodies consist- | 


This House, however, has adopted as a prin- | 


governor lights up the whole horizon, as to Washington, | 


e are met here to renew our ailegiance to the great party | 


old 


It will save the rent of the agency at New York ial There has, first and last, been a great deal of idle talk about 


| divisions in the Democratic Party, and men here and there } 


| nave 
| spoken as if it were péssible for this individual or that to dis- 
rupt it and to break the splendid continuity of its history. Men 
who speak such empty predictions are forgetful of the history of 
the party. It is the one party in the United States which has 
continued unbroken from the beginning of our ional history 
until now. Other parties have risen and fall l come 
into existence and passed utterly away, but th omocra 
| Party has renewed itself from generation to z 1 with 
| #n indomitable youth. It is never the party of the past it 
always the party of the present and the future, Vays | g 
new life with the changing circumstances of the Nat 

Whenever things are to be done in a new way response 
to a new popular impulse, in obedience to the great d cratic 
traditions of the Nation itself, it is to the Democratic Party 
that the country naturally turns. It bas been spoken of as the 
party of opposition, the party of protest, and its long unbroken 
| party history has been attributed to the fact that it did not 
attempt a constructive program, but was always critical and 
on the defensive; always harking back to ideals set up at the 


foundation of the Government, to which it 


‘ was never wholly 
possible for it to adjust its own actual policies. But 


although 


there have been times when this characterization of it would 
seem to have been justified by the fact, the history of the 
country abounds in instances when our great party showed 
itself constructive and aggressive; not protesting, but perform- 


ing; not criticizing, but projecting great reform. 


| This freedom is now about to serve it in an extraordinary 
degree. Those who look about them see parties apparently 
breaking up; but if they will look closer what they will see is 


simply this—that men are turning away by the thousands from 
those courses of policy and of action to which the alliance and 


| practices of the Republican Party have at last bound the 
country as if with a grip of iron. The free elements of thought 
in the country are asserting themselves with an extraordinary 


energy and majesty that must presently work profound e 


j hbanges 
| and mark this as one of the most noteworthy er: of our 
| politics. But they are not exerting themselves to destroy: 

| they are exerting themselves, rather, to find means of cooper 


ation and action. Some men among the Republi 


enders 


ican see 
| what it is necessary to do, but they are not numerous enough 
|} to dominate their party counsels; they can not turn or guide 
| the great organization of their party in the direction of the 
| desired reforms. The great mass of voters in the country per 
| ceive this. They are looking, therefore, with great expectation 
toward the Democratic Party to see if it will now, at this 


critical juncture, prove true to its traditions and supply them 
| with men and measures. 

The Democratic Party has always had the impu!se of reform 
because it has always been based upon deep and f 


sympathy with the interests of the people at large. 


fundamental 


It has now only to prove that its impulse can find expression 
| in a wise and feasible program in order to capture both the 
| imagination and allegiance of the country. It is this power of 
| self-renewal, this power of looking forward, this power of 

realizing the present and projecting itself into the future that 
has kept it young, and which must now mike party of 
young men, the party to which those must resort who are 

ing for the first time into the activities of polit with w i 
those must ally themselves by so! thoug!l ) nere 

ments, who know what they want id are fast dine 

what means they can get what they want. 

If we recount the items of the liberal } cram to hich tl 
| country is now looking forward will be e: oO thi 
| already the program of the Democratic Party. The fi tem 

of that program is that the machinery of politic trol ist 
be put in the hands of the people. ‘That means, translated to 
concrete terms, direct primaries, a short ballot, and, whet 
| necessary, the initiative, the referendum, and the reeall. The 
| things are being desired and obtained, not by way of revolution 
| not even with a desire to effect such changes as will alter any 
| fundamental thing in our governmenta! system. but for the 
| pose of recovering what seems to have been lost—-the people's 
control of their own instruments, their right to exercise fre 
and constant choice in the management of their own aff 3 
Another great item of the program is that the rvi i 
dered the people by the National Government must be of a more 
extended sort and of a kind not only to fae ite i fe, but 
also to protect it against monopoly. We are therefor: f: 
of postal savings banks and of a parcel post, and feel w ome 
ehagrin that we have lagged behind the othe ( ms of 
the world in establishing these manifestly useful and necessary 


instruments of our common life. 
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The revision of the tariff, of course, looms big and central | their own affairs, but they do claim the right to look them o 


in the program, because it is in the tariff schedules that half the | 


cd 2 © 2 
monopolies of the country have found covert and protection 
und opportunity, 


We do not mean to strike at any essential economic ar- 
rangement, but we do mean to drive all the beneficiaries of 
governmental policy into the open and demand of them by 


what principle of national advantage, as contrasted with selfish 
privilege they enjoy the extraordinary assistance extended to 
them. 
The 1 
central. We 
matter, and 


have made many 
some of them have 


experiments in this difficult 
been crude and hurtful, but 
thought is slowly clearing. We are beginning to see, for 
thing, how public-service corporations, at any rate, can 
be governed with great advantage to the public and without 


our 
one 


serious detriment to themselves, as undertakings of private 
capital, Experience is removing both prejudice and fear in 


this field, and it is likely that within the very near future we 
shall have settied down to some common, rational, and effective 
policy. The regulation of corporations of other sorts lies in- 
timately connected with the general question which ramifies in 
a thousand directions, but the intricate threads of which we 
ure slowly beginning to perceive constitute a decipherable pat- 
tern. Measures will here also frame themselves soberly enough 
as we think our way forward. 

Again, there is the great question of conservation. We are 
not vet clear as to all the methods, but we are absolutely clear 
as to the principle and intention and shall not be satisfied 
until we have found the way, not only to preserve our great 
national resources, but also to conserve the strength and health 
and energy of our people themselves, by protection against 
wrongful forms of labor and by securing them against the 
myriad forms of harm which come from the selfish of 
economic power. 

Beyond all these, waiting to be solved, lying as yet in the 
hinterland of party policy, lurks the great question of banking 
reform. The plain fact is that the control of credit is danger- 
ously concentrated in this country. The money resources of 
the country are not at the command of those who do not submit 
to the direction and domination of small groups of capitalists 


1ses 


who wish to keep the economic development of the country | nominate the candidate of the Democracy of the Republic for 


under their own eye and guidance. 

The great monopoly in this country is the money monopoly. 
So long as that exists our old variety and freedom and indi- 
vidual energy of development are out of the question. 
industrial nation is controlled by its system of credit. Our 
system of credit is concentrated. The growth of the Nation, 
therefore, and all our activities are in the hands of a few men, 
who, even if their action be honest and intended for the public 


interest, are necessarily concentrated upon the great undertak- | 


ings in which their own money is involved, and who necessarily, 
by every reason of their own limitations, chill and check and 
destroy genuine economic freedom. This is the greatest ques- 
tion of all, and to this statesmen must address themselves with 
an earnest determination to serve the long future and the true 
liberties of men. 

I have said that Democratic 
structive statesmenship. There 
which surround so great a task. 
be executed if attempted with inconsiderate haste. That 
constructive which is loosely or hastily put together. 


*arty is now to attempt con- 
are well-known conditions 


is not 
Its parts 


must be sound and their combination must be true and vital. 
No man can in a moment put great policies together and recon- 


struct a whole order of life. 

We must remember that the abuses which we seek to remedy 
have come into existence as incidents of the great structure of 
industry we have built up. 
own hands; our own lives are involved in it. Reckless attacks 
upon it, destructive assaults against it would jeopard our own 
lives and disturb, it might be fatally, the very progress we seek 
to attain. It would be particularly fatal to any program to 
admit into our minds, as we pursue it, any spirit of revenge, 
any purpose to wreak our displeasure upon the person and the 
institutions who now represent the abuses we deprecate and 
seek to destroy. 

I do not say these things because I think there is danger of 


vengeful action or of revolutionary haste, but merely be- 
cause we ought always to recognize that it is of the very 
essence of constructive statesmanship that we should think and 
act temperately, wisely, justly, in the spirit of those who re- 
construct and amend, not in the spirit of those who destroy 
and seek to build from the foundations again. 

The American people are an eminently just and intensely 
They do not wish to lay violent hands upon 


practical people. 





A great | 
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with close‘and frank and fearless scrutiny from top to bott 
to look at them from within as well as from without: in +) 


most intimate and private details, as well as in their obyio a 
exterior proportions, and they do hold themselves at Jibert, 
| attacking one point at a time, to readjust, correct, purif, nay 
arrange; not to destroying or even injuring the elements 

| filling their altered combinations with a new spirit. This js 


‘egulation of corporations is hardly less significant and | 


| ourselves that we have an opportunity to take part in the 


In the first place, it can not | 


This structure is the work of our | 





| 
| 


the task of the Democratic Party. It is the task of all state 
manship. It is a task which just at this particular juncture 
in our affairs looms particularly big. It is not ominous, byt 
inviting; not alarming, but inspiring. We should congratu|ate 


i 
true 
spirit of those who would serve a great country in a task which 
may recover for America her old happiness and confidence, jer 
old spirit of triumphant democracy. 


Speech of Hon. Ollie M. James, 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


cS 
HON. JAMES T. LLOYD, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tHe House or Represen'ratives, 
Monday, August 12, 1912. 


Mr. LLOYD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In pursuance of the authority given by the 
House, I submit for printing in the Recorp the speech of Hon. 
OLLIE M. JAMES as permanent chairman of the Baltimore eon- 
vention. 

SPEECH OF HON. OLLIE M. JAMES, WHICH HE DELIVERED Upon A 
SUMING THE PERMANENT CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE NATIONAL | 
CRATIC CONVENTION HELD AT BALTIMORE ON JUNE 27, 1912 
Fellow Democrats, words are inadequate for me to properly 

express the high appreciation of this great honor you have con- 

ferred upon me, that of presiding over a convention not oly to 


President, but to name the next President of the United Stites 
[Applause.]| I know that I shall but bespeak your seutinx 
when I say that the Democracy of the Nation and this conven- 
tion extend to that distinguished Democrat, Judge Parker. their 
high appreciation of the fair way in which he has presided ove 
this convention. [Applause.] 

I rejoice with you, my fellow Democrats, in the hope of 
tory. It has been a hard fight for our party. It has }een 
a long night, with but few stars, but, thank God, the sun bursts 
over a thousand hills, spreading victory everywhere. Ap- 
plause. ] 

I congratulate the Democrats of the Nation upon the 
nate auspices under which we have assembled. Here no churge 
of bribery hovers above this hall, no ery of thief and robber 
hurled by one fellow Democrat at another. No soldiers stand in 
reserve to keep us from each other’s throats. Our deliberatio 
here shall be for the country’s good, tolerant of each © 
views, believing, as I do, that when the nominees are name! by 
this convention they will have back of them every loyai Demo : 
crat in the Republic, as well as the hearty support of progres: 
sives everywhere. [Applause.] The Democratic Party is ess 
tially a party of the people, because it is the people. I! 
been seemingly an endless struggle, when it looked that v! 
would never come; but the battle in the interest of the ri: 
of the people they have continued to make until we see thi 
mon enemy, the one great Republican Party, divided, dist 
and torn asunder, while Democracy is united, harmonious. ‘1c 
militant. [Applause.] 

TWO RECORDS PRESENTED. 

There are two records that will be presented to the Ame! 
people in the coming campaign for their consideration. (1c 
the record of the Republican Party with promises be ved 
arrogs atly, defiantly betrayed; and the other is the recor! 0! 
the Democratic Party of promises faithfully and honest!) 
fApplause.] The Republican Party, itself recogniziu< 
President Taft had been unfaithful to the great mass of \1"! 
icans refused by an honest majority of the convention to re 
pate him, and it was only brought about by the most who'es 
conscienceless, and deliberate unseating of delegates ho 
elected that was ever perpetrated in American politics 
Repubiican Party, flushed with many victories, imperious 
tyrant, unheeding the demands of the people, again took thie 
of the Government in 1908 under the solemn promise thi! 
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would revise the tariff in the interest of the consumer. Instead 
of keeping this promise as they should have done, because it 
was their bond of honor, they betrayed it. They raised the 
tariff higher than ever before until it reached its maximum of 
protection, being 47 per cent. 

THE BASE BETRAYAL. 

The story of this base betrayal is known toallmen. The Demo- 
cratic Party appealed to the American people on their record in 
the Sixty-first Congress of opposition to the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill, and received from them a verdict of guilty against the Re- 
publican Party and the bestowal of power upon ourselves. 
faithfully we have kept our promises to the, people is but a 
résumé of our official action. Having control of but one branch 
of the law-making power, the House of Representatives, we un- 
dertook to reform the tariff in the interest of the consuming 
public, believing, as we do, that it is a tax that is paid by the 
cousumer most generally to the trust or monopoly that is shel- 
tiered by it, sometimes to the Government; believing, as we do, 
that the right of taxation is a governmental right, that it can 
not be delegated to individuals, trusts, corporations, or monop- 
believing, as we do, that the right to levy a tariff exists 
only for the purpose of running the Government economically 
and efliciently administered, we presented the tariff question to 
the people in segregated form. 

DEMOCRATIC 
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lobby with the patronage club in one hand and promises in the 
other to sustain the President’s veto upon this bill. [Applause.] 
FARMERS AND LABORERS’ FREE-LIST B 


ry 
ILLS 


The Democratic Party next passed a farmers’ and laborers’ 


free-list bill, giving free untaxed meat and bread to hungry 
mouths, giving free farming implements to the tillers of the 
American soil, offering free lumber to the homeless of the 


Republic. This bill was so just that it found its way through 


| the Senate, controlled by the opposition, and was passed on to 


How | 


First, we reduced the tariff upon woolen clothes 40 per cent. 


This was the one schedule that President Taft himself had said 
was too high, that it was only made possible by reaswn of the 
strength of the Wool Trust in the East and the woolgrowers in 
ihe West; but he could not veto it because he would have to 
yeto all the other 14 schedules of the tariff bill. This bill went 
io the Senate, and though it was controlled by the opposition 
party, we found sufficient assistance from the ranks of our op- 
ponents to pass it up to the President. The President returned 


it to the Congress of the United States with his veto, and 
assigned as his reason that he had no Tariff Board report, and 


was therefore uninformed upon the question, and for this rea- | 


son returned it with his disapproval. 
bill over his veto. 
complish this. 


We undertook to pass this 
Our Constitution requires two-thirds to ac- 
We had more than 100 majority in favor of the 


passage of the bill, his veto to the contrary notwithstanding. | 


We lacked only 11 votes of having the necessary two-thirds to 
pass it through the House of Representatives over the Presi- 
dent*’s veto. And to-day the Wool Trust stands, not behind a 
majority of the lawmakers of the Republic, but behind the veto of 
the Presirent and the 11 more than one-third of the Representa- 
tives of the American people, picking the pockets of the shiver- 
ing poor and ragged, suffering people of America. [Applause.] 
The Republican Party became so arrogant and so confident that 


this character of robbery would continue to meet the favor of | h : 
| to 100 Republicans in the House of Representatives who sup 


the American people that they boldly wrote into their platform 
of 1908 a declaration that the tariff should not only equal the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, but 
should be high enough in addition to this to give a profit to the 
manufacturer here. 


In all the history of civilized Governments | 


ho party ever became so defiant of the public will or went so far | 
is to say that all the rest of the people should be taxed and | 


from their pockets taken a sufficient amount to give a profit to 
awnother class of people. [Applause.] They offered no profit to 
the farmer, though the drought might come and storms destroy 
2nd failure meet his efforts. The laborer was offered no profit. 
ile might toil on from early morn to late at night; and sleep in 
in humble tenement. 
lican platform. The only class of our millions of Americans 
who were considered so peculiarly the favorites of the Repub- 
lican Party as to warrant them in declaring that the taxing 
power of the Government could be used to take from the pockets 
of men in other pursuits of life money sufficient to give a profit 
to their special favorites, the manufacturers. Nor were the 
American people taken into confidence of the Republican Party 


He was guaranteed no profit by the Repub- | 


as to how great this profit might be or how much watered stock | 


it was to be paid upon or how inflated. 
SCHEDULE 


[ Applause. ] 
K INDEFENSIBLE, 

The tax upon woolen goods is the most indefensible of al! 
taxes laid upon the American consumer. It is a tax collected 
at the drug store and by the undertaking establishments. The 
hill which was passed by the Democratic House and vetoed by 
the President would have saved to the consuming Americans 
upon the price of their clothing $200,000,000 per annum, but 
the Wool Trust cried out to the President, and he unloosed the 
clutch that we had upon the throat of the wool monopoly by 
vetoing this bill and returning it to Congress. When the veto 
of the wool bill was being considered, four members of the 


President’s Cabinet, for the first time in a service of 10 years | 


that I have been there, appeared upon the floor as a mighty 


the President. Notwithstanding the cost of living had increased 
more than 100 per cent in the last few years and the working- 
man’s wages had stood still, notwithstanding the Harvester 
Trust was reaching its hand into the pockets of every farmer 
in America, notwithstanding the Lumber Trust was denying 
to millions of Amercians the right to build homes that they 
could call their own, the President vetoed the bill and returned 
it to the Congress of the United States. We undertook to pass 
it over the President's veto. We lacked than a dozen 
votes of the sufficient number, and to-day the Harvester Trust, 
the Lumber Trust, the Beef Trust, all stand hidden behind 
President Taft and a dozen more than one-third of the Ameri- 


less 


can Representatives in Congress, looting the pockets of the 
American consumers. [Applause.] President Taft has the 


lone and singular distinction of being the only President in the 
life of this Republic who ever vetoed bills cheapening clothing 
to the people, lumber to the homeless, and meat and bread to 
hungry Americans. and free farming implements to the toiling 
farmer. [Applause.] This bill would have to the 
suming public $350,000,000 a year. 

The next bill we passed was the one reducing the tariff on 
cotton goods, which would have saved many million dollars to 
our people. This, too, met with the veto of the President. 
Then we offered to the American people a bill taking the tax 


saved con- 


off sugar, giving to them free suear, and placing an excise tax 
on all incomes in excess of $5,000. This bill is now in the 
Senate of the United States unacted upon. 
FREE SUGAR AND INCOME TAX, 
I believe in free sugar. [Applause.] It will save to every 


householder in this country 2 cents upon every pound of sugar. 
I believe in a tax upon incomes; I believe in an excise tax; and 
I deny that the people who are well-to-do, those who are rich, 
those who are so fortunate as to have their thousands pouring 
in every year, are unwilling to bear their part of the burden of 
taxation to sustain this mighty Government of | Ap- 
plause. ] 


- 


ours. 


TAFT’S VETOES AND TARIFF BOARD 


The platform adopted by one branch of the Republican Party 
at Chicago indorses the veto of President Taft; yet at the sai 
time they had to censure and condemn the record of from 30 


io 


ported us in favor of the passage of these bills. The Ameri 
can people are told in the tariff plank recently adopted in Chi- 


cago that they want a report from the Tariff Board before 
any legislation is attempted. This is a motion for continuaice 
from a guilty client, made by an expert criminal lawyer 


[Laughter and applause.] Its sole purpose is delay. They want 
to take the power lodged by the Federal Constitution in the 
hands of the people’s representatives and place it in the hands 
of a Tariff Board appointed by the President of the United 
States—whom he can dismiss at will. And upon the report of 
this board the American people must depend for relief. Nothing 
was said about a tariff board report when the McKinley bill 
was passed. A tariff board report was not thought necessary 
when the Dingley bill was passed. We heard nothing from the 
Republican Party in favor of a tariff board report when the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was hurried through Congress amid 
the cheers of every trust and monopoly in the land. When does 
a demand for the report of a tariff board come to our ears? 
It is when the tariff has already been fixed high that they 
know they can get it no higher; and if the people’s representa 
tives were allowed to speak they would reduce it. Then 
told the Tariff Board must report; this great right of taxation 


sO 


we nre 


must be taken out of the hands of the people and lodged in the 
hands of a board of five men, and their report must be awaited 
by the suffering people of the United States. [Applaus 
I believe in the rule of the people I do not fear then 
From their ranks has come every army that has fought 1o0i 
liberty in the history of the world. I am a progressive Demo 
crat. In this age the people command, and the leaders must 
obey. [Applause. ] 
ELECTION OF SENATORS 


We passed through the House of Representatives a resolution 
submitting an amendment to the Federal ¢ 


ing for the election of United States Senators by direct vote of 


‘onstitution ! rovid- 
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the people. This was in obedience to our promise in former 
Democratic national platforms. The Senate of the United States 
had become the rock against which remedial legislation in the 
interest of the people has been wrecked. Wealth has made 
hat body its last stand; privileges were making it its rendez- 
VOI We believed that the people ought to have the right to 


select their Senators directly, as they do their Members of Con- 
And to-day the American people have before them this 
amendment to the Federal Constitution by reason of the cour- 


age ond support of Democracy. I believe the day is not distant 
when the Senate will be free and as responsive to the will of 
the people as the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 
PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS, 
We then passed through Congress a bill providing for pub- 
licity of campaign funds before as well as after election. 
This measure is now law, and both election of Senators by the 


people and publicity of campaign funds met the disapproval 
of the Republican convention held in 1908 by more than 800 


majority. We submitted to the country an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution providing for an income tax. We know 
that a hundred billions of our one hundred and thirty billions 
wealth is escaping taxation for national purposes, and in 
keeping with our promise to the American people we have sub- 
mitted this just amendment to the Federal Constitution, which 
makes constitutional beyond the fine-spun theories of learned 
lawyers the most just of all taxes levied upon men. And be- 
fore the snow flies I believe that this amendment to the Federal 


ot 


Constitution will be indorsed by a sufficient number of States | 


to make it a part of our Constitution. Then will come to the 
Democratic Party the honor and the glory of being the only 
political organization in the history of this Republic that ever 
amended the Federal Constitution in a hundred years, save by 
the sword. [Applause.] 


RIGID ENFORCEMENT OF ANTITRUST LAWS. 

i believe in the rigid enforcement of the Sherman antitrust | 
law. I would not proceed against these great monopolies in 
equity, and when I found them guilty tell them not to do so 


any more, to divide their army of pillage into 
marauding bands, but I would proceed against them under the 
criminal statutes and place upon them the felon’s stripes. I do 
not believe that a monopoly can be reasonable, and I would no 
more give to a trust the right to monopolize reasonably than 
I would give a thief the right to steal reasonably. These trusts 
must be destroyed. The American people know that they have 


grown up and have been fostered and encouraged by the Repub- | 


jican Party and they can not rely upon that party to destroy 
them. They have no vested right. 
will have a vested right in this great Government. 
NOT OPPOSED TO HONEST BUSINESS, 

We are not opposed to big business. We recognize that in a 
big country there must be big business; but we say, with all the 
emphasis of our souls, that big business, like little business, 
must obey the law. We would strike from these trusts every 
*haracter of protection. We would write a tariff law strictly 
for revenue only, and place the tax first upon the luxuries, and 
if that did not produce sufficient revenue, then upon the com- 
forts of life, and, lastly, we would, if necessary, lay the burden 
of taxation upon the necessities of life. These infant industries 
must be weaned. Infants they began, but are to-day mighty 
giants, who have coalesced their strength to drive skyward the 
cost of living and oppress the people. The Republican platform 
adopted at Chicago upon the tariff and trust questions is a 


[Applause. ] 


separate | 





Wrong never did and never | 


puzzle absolutely meaningiess to the American people, but they | 


may rest assured that 
[Laughter and applause.] Their financial plank shows great 
anxiety to make it easy for the farmer to borrow money. It 
seems that they recognize that their rule of this country for 16 
years has made it necessary for the farmers to obtain credit. 
The Democratic Party of this country never will consent that 
our finances shall be Aldrichized or controlled by the Money 
Trust, for they are yet inspired by the thought that Old Hickory 
Jackson more than three-quarters of a century ago stood in 
front of the people’s Treasury and beat back these money 
changers. That spirit still lives in the heart of the American 
Democracy. [{Applause. | 

President Taft did not take time to carry out, but he kicked 
out, the Rovsevelt yp: The atonement that Roosevelt 
offers the American veters that he succeeded in deceiving by 
the election of President Taft is in presenting to them the one 
who made the mistake, namely, himself. 
plause.] The American people fear he will be as much mis- 
taken in himself as he was in President Taft. The atonement 
is not sufficient. If he wants to come with clean hands and a 
clear conscience, let him join with us and do what ought to 
have been done four years ago—elect a Democratic President. 


Ie,,t 
ICIS, 


to this puzzle the trusts hold the key. | 


[Laughter and ap- | 


| 
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President Taft is joined to his idols. His administration pre- 
sents the most melancholy spectacle in all our national life. 
Repudiated in the middle of his term by the election of a Demo- 
cratic Congress, his renomination forced by the wholesale un- 
seating of honest delegates, he is left-handed in both hands 
does everything wrong, and most generaliy on Friday. Roose. 
velt undertakes to achieve the Presidency by proclaiming him- 
self the advocate of those policies by denouncing which he won 
the Presidency. [Applause.] 

PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT. 


The progressive spirit that sweeps this country now is called 
by some the principles of the Progressives, by others the doc- 
trines of the insurgents; but back yonder, when a voice in the 
western wilderness cried out for them, they were called the 
vagaries of Bryan, the dreamer. [Applause.] However much 
we may differ in national conventions upon minor questions, 2!! 
just men must admit that the one living American whose name 
will shine in history, studded by a thousand flaming stars along 
beside that of Jefferson and Jackson, is that of William Jen 
nings Bryan, of Nebraska. [Great applause.] 

DEMOCRATIC PENSION RBFCORD. 

The Democratic Congress not only scotched Cannonism, but 
it killed it. They said we were unfriendly to the soldiers of 
the Union Army; that in our camps the fires of the Civil War 
still burned; that if given control we would be neither just nor 
generous to these veteran heroes of the Civil War. 

But behold the record of the Democratic Congress, still in 
session. It remained for us to give the most liberal pensions to 
these deserving men in their declining years that their old age 
might be made serene and bright. They charged we would be 
unjust to them; now they say we were too generous. Nearly 
a half century after the war had closed it remains for a Demo- 
cratic Federal general to father the bill that did even-handed 
justice to the Federal soldiers. The war is over, and that flag, 
the brightest, dearest colors ever knit together in a banner of 
the free, waves above a united people, where it is loved by every 
heart and would be defended by every hand. And, coming froiw 
the South as I do, I can say that if Abraham Lincoln were alive 
this night, there is not a foot of soil under Dixie’s sky upon 
which he might not pitch his tent and pillow his head upon a 
Confederate soldier’s knee and sleep in safety there. [Great 
and continued applause. | 


Official Review of Chicago Contests, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


HON. 
OF PENNSYLVANLI, 


In tue House or RepresenTATIVES, 
August 14, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Of interest to all voters, whose party allegiance 
has been swayed by rumors and reports relating to the « 
tests at the Chicago Republican Convention which renominated 
William Howard Taft for the Presidency, is the official state 
ment prepared on behalf of the officers of the conventiot 
copy of which is now before me. The statement evinces | 
most careful and searching inquiry into the facts and is 
comprehensive as to constitute the last word upon this s 
ject. It is evident that wide scope was given to ever) 
test at Chicago with the expectation that Republican voters, 
in particular, would be led to believe that their chosen re 
sentatives, met in convention for the high purpose of nami: 
the next President, were not worthy of the confidence of | 
great body of Republican voters who commissioned them to : 
in their behalf. No higher distinction can come to a delegate 
in this country than that of being chosen to select a Presi 
and it is but natural that those so chosen should not only p! 
ceed upon the task assigned them with scrupulous care, 
that they should also jealously defend their every official a 
It is inconceivable that this great assemblage of representat: 
Republicans, coming from every State and Territory and in 
sistent upon that recognition which their constituents wou d 
expect them to demand. should so far err in unison as tv 
justify the persistent rumors which emanated from the en 
vironment of the convention with studied regularity. 

In the statement now before me the official story of the con 
test is told for the first time. It is so thoroughly and well told 








and goes so carefully into details as to remove whatever doubt 
may still linger in the minds of Republicans as to the fairness 
of all contest hearings and as to the wisdom of the findings 
thereon. It is a document which should be carefully read, and 
that it may be perused by all who are interested, I append it 
hereto as a part of my remarks: 

OFFICIAL STATEMENT SHOWING CONTESTS FOR 
LICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1912, 
ruk NATIONAL COMMITTEE, BY THE 
AND BY THE CONVENTION ITSELF. 
The national committee which passed upon the contests of 

1912 was the committee chosen in 1908, when Roosevelt was the 

leader of the party, at a time when his influence dominated the 

convention. 

There were 252 delegates to the Republican national conven- 
tion of 1912 whose seats were contested; 23S of these were Taft 
delegates whom Roosevelt people desired to unseat, and 14 were 


SEATS IN THE REPUB- 
THE DISPOSITION OF THM BY 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, 


Roosevelt delegates whom Taft people sought to unseat. In 
accordance with the rules and long-established usage of the 
party, such contests are, in the first instance, heard by the 


Republican national committee, consisting of one member from 
each State or Territory. This committee decides which names 
shall go upon the temporary roll of the convention. When a 
temporary organization of the convention has been effected, 
there is elected a committee on credentials, consisting of one 
member from each State and Territory, to which an appeal lies 
from the decision of the national committee, and from the 
decision of the committee on credentials a contest may be 
brought to the convention itself. 

Among the delegates whose seats were contested were 74 dele- 
gates at large from the 14 States of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Texas, Virginia, and Washington. The Mis- 
souri case was decided by the national committee unanimously 
in favor of the Roosevelt delegates, and no appeal was taken 
to the committee on credentials. 

The Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia 
cases were decided against Roosevelt contestants by practically 
unanimous votes of the national committee, and were not ap- 
pealed to the committee on credentials. 

In the Kentucky case there were a few votes in the national 
committee against the Taft delegates at large retaining their 
seats, but the majority in their favor was overwhelming, and 
no appeal was taken by the Roosevelt people to the committee on 
credentials. 

In the Georgia case the Taft delegates sustained the right to 
their seats by a practically unanimous yote in the national com- 
mittee, and in the committee on credentials the vote was en- 
tirely unanimous. ; 

In the Indiana case the seats of the T'aft delegates at large 
were confirmed by the unanimous vote of the national commit- 
tee, the member from that State not voting. In the committee 
on credentials 13 votes only were cast in favor of seating the 
Roosevelt contestants. 

In Mississippi the Taft delegates at large established the right 
to their seats by the unanimous vote of the national committee, 
and also by the practically unanimous vote of the credentials 
comnittee. 

There were only four States—Arizona, Michigan, Texas, and 
Washington, having in all 28 delegates, including 6 district dele- 
gates from the State of Washington—where the contests were 
at all worthy of the name, and in none of the 14 States did the 
contestants at large bring the matter to a record vote in the 
convention, and no roll call was demanded in any such case. 

The seats of 178 district delegates were contested. In these 
congressional districts Taft contests were brought in the fourth 
California, the eleventh Kentucky, the fifth Missouri, and the 
third and fifteenth Texas districts, involving 10 The 
Taft delegates from the fourth California district were given 
their seats and one Taft delegate from the eleventh Kentucky 
district was seated. The other seven seats were decided in 
favor of the Roosevelt claimants. 

In no other convention was so much care exercised or pains 
taken or so much time devoted to the careful investigation and 
fair determination of contests. No delegate was permitted to 
vote upon any contest affecting the right to his own seat. In 
ho other convention were there ever presented, manifestly fo1 
the deception of the public, so many wholly unwarranted and 
unjustified contests. There were filed contests against 238 Taft 
delegates, but in two cases only, involving 4 delegates—2 from 
California and 2 from the ninth district of Alabama—was there 
t roll call demanded in the convention. In the California case 
the right of the Taft delegates to their seats was sustained by 

vote of 542 to 529, and in the Alabama case by a much larger 
vote. In a very large number of cases the right of the Taft 


Seats. 
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delegates was affirmed by unanimous consent of the convention, 
and in others by a viva voce vote, no roll call being demanded. 





The Washington Times, a daily newspaper owned by Frank 
Munsey, an ardent Roosevelt supporter, in its issue of June 9, 
1912, contains the following statement, showing the real founda 
tion of most of the Roosevelt contests: 

On that day when Roosevelt formally announced that he was andi 
date something over a hundred delegates had i d 
When Senator Dixon took charge of tl campaign a ' ted show 
of delegates selected to date would have looked hopelessly one side 
Moreover, a number of Southern States had called their convention 
for early dates and there was no chance to develop the real R evelt 
strength in the great Northern States till late: For psychologica? 
effect as a move in practical politics it was necessary for the Roosevelt 
people to start contests on these early Taft tions in order that a 
tabulation of delegate strength could be put out that would show 
Roosevelt holding a good hand. In the game a table showing Taft 150, 
Roosevelt 19, contested none, would not be very much calculated to 
inspire confidence, whereas one showing Taft 25, Roosevelt 19. con 
tested 127, looked very different. That is the whole story of the larget 
number of Southern contests that were started early in the \ It 
was never expected that they would be taken very riously rl 
served a useful purpose, and now the national committee is cd ling 


them in favor of Taft, in most cases without real division. 


The motion of Gov. Hadley to strike out names from the tem 
porary. roll and insert others in their places covered only 2, 
including 18 from Virginia and 2 from the District of Columbia 
the contest against whom were so frivolous that they were sub 
sequently abandoned. They were not presented to the commit 
tee on credentials at all, although a colored man from the fifth 
congressional district of Virginia appeared to contest the seat of 
the Roosevelt delegates from that district. No evidence what 
ever was presented to the national committee to sustain the 
contest filed against the Taft delegates elected from the District 
of Columbia, and the Roosevelt showing in the Virginia ¢ 
was scarcely better. The claim of “stolen” delegates is reduced 
therefore from 238 to 72, and this list includes 2 delegates from 
the eleventh congressional distriet of Kentucky, 1 of whom was 
given 


ises 


Roosevelt, and 2 from the ninth congressional district of 
Tennessee, a case in which his contest managers had so little 
confidence that they abandoned it and never presented it to the 
committee on credentials, The list.as finally made up is as 
follows: 

Delegates 
Ry Rein sic etinena 9 
Arizona, at large “ 
Fifth Arkansas 2 
Fourth California 
Thirteenth Indiana 
Seventh Kentucky 
Eighth Kentucky 
Eleventh Kentucky 7 
Michigan, at large 
Third Oklahoma 2 
Second Tennessee. 2 
Ninth Tennessee , 
Texas, at large S 
First, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and four 
teenth Texas 18 
Washington, at large 8 
First, second, and third Washington 
Total 7 
FRAUDULENT ROOSEVELT CONTES 
In the four Southern States—Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida—where practically complete sets of Roosevelt contesting 
flelegates were named, the alleged conventions whiel med 
them met from two to three months after the reg r Repul } 
organizations in those States and called their conventions and 
duly elected Taft delegates to the national mvention hat 
these contests were based upon unwortly rt and were 
devised for the sole purpose of deceiving the pub d making 
trouble for Taft, is apparent from the fact that the regularly 
elected Taft delegates in every case wer ited by a proaet 
‘alivy unanimous vote, the Roosevelt members of the committee 
ioining with the Taft members in the votes In Alabama. for 
example, the regular conventions were held in February | 
March. the State convention at Birmingham «and th strict 
conventions in their respective districts, while the Roosevelt 
conventions, both State and district. were all held in Birmingham 
May 11. The regular conventions in Georgia were held ¢ 


erally in February or the early part of March. The R ‘ 
conventions were all held May 17 or 18. The Taft con x 
in Florida were all held February 6, while the Roose 0 
ventions were all held May 18, more than three months ter 
except one which met April 30. The resularly elected ‘Taft 
delegates from Virginia at large were chosen in a Stat 
vention which met March 12. The Roosevelt delegates at large 
were named at a mass meeting, held without any party authority 
whatever, on May 16. The other Roosevelt delegates from this 
State were chosen in every case substantin two months after 
the regular Taft delegates had been elected. It is needless to 






















































































hat all these southern contests, the object of which is so 
ay et forth in the quotation from the Washington Times, | 
a ed above, were financed by money which came from the 


+? os 


‘eful review of the law and the evidence which was pre- 
to the national com 1ittee and the committee on creden- 
tis l saiisfy anyone w is desirous of knowing the truth 
that these contests were aes ided t rictly on their merits. 
Alaba | 
Contests from Alabama were filed with the Republican na- | 
tional committee against the Taft delegates at large and the 
delegates from the first, second, fifth, sixth, and ninth congres- | 
sional districts. rhe contests from the second and sixth dis- 
tricts were withdrawn. The other contests were presented to | 
the national committee and decided in favor of the Taft dele- 
gates. Those from the State at large and the first district were 
decided unanimously on roll call, and that from the fifth district | 
by viva voce vote. The one from the ninth district was decided | 
by a vote of 38 for the Taft delegates and 15 for the Roosevelt | 
delegates, the minority including the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Rosewater. Only one of these contests was taken 
before the committee on credentials, the others having been 
abandoned. 
NINTH ALABAMA DISTRICT. 


In 
with 
trict 
ventions 
velt man, 


the ninth district, 
the city of 
committee 


which includes the county of Jefferson, 
Birmingham, and three other counties, the dis- 
split and two calls were issued and two con- 
held. The chairman of the committee was a Roose- 
but a majority of the members were favorable to Taft. 
There were three disputed questions of fact involved in this 
ease. The first was the right of the chairman to fill vacancies 
which existed in the committee. He filled these vacancies with 
Roosevelt men and based his right to do upon authority 
shown by the minutes of the last meeting of the district com- 
mittee. The minutes themselves were not presented, but a 
resolution was presented which bad been adopted by the dis- 
trict committee authorizing the chairman to make certain orig- 


S 


so 


inal appointments for the purpose of increasing the member- 
ship of the committee. The resolution on its face showed the 
authority claimed by the chairman to fill all vacancies, but this | 


part was clearly an interpolation. It was apparently an after- 
thought, and had been written in with a different kind of lead 
pencil from that used to write the main body of the resolution. 
Atlidavits were presented from some 10 or 12 members of the 
nittee who had tended this meeting and they testified 
no authority had been given to the chairman of the com- | 
to fill vacancies. Both the national committee and the | 
conmittee on credentials were satisfied that the resolution had | 
been tampered with and by interlineation had been doctored to | 
show something which did not appear in the resolution as orig- 
inally offered and adopted. 

second disputed question of fact 
nation Harvey Hardin, a 
There is no question 


a 


coll 
that 


mittee 


relates to the alleged 
member of the district com- 
about his having executed a resig- 
nation, but the paper was given in escrow to a man not a mem- 
ber of the committee, with the understanding that it was to be 
returned to Hardin in case he appeared in person at Birming- 


resi 
mitte 


» 


ham to attend the meeting of the district committee called to 
meet there February 15, 1912. Mr. Hardin arrived in Birming- 
ham the night of February 14 and demanded that his resigna- | 
tion be returned to him, which demand was refused. As his | 
resignation was given on the express condition that it was not | 
to take effect if he atteaded the meeting which was ealled for 
February 15, and as he did appear and demand the return of 


his resignation before the committee met, the resignation was 
clearly void and of no effect. The law in Alabama is very clear 
on this point. 

‘The third question of fact was whether one W. M. Latham 
was a member of the district committee, or whether James 
Latham was a member. There was ample evidence that W. M. 
Latham had been elected a member of the committee and that 
he had acted thereon. He gave his proxy for 
the committee which was held February 15. There was some 
evidence on the other side, but the preponderance of testimony 
sustained the claim of W. M. Latham that he was a member of 
the committee. 
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| mittee. 
| Blount Counties called county conventions to elect delegates to 


| only 
| nized 
| the former State committee, of which Joseph O. Thompson, 


| committee. 


| appointment or election of delegates was set for the 
| of May, and the State convention for June 


the meeting of | 





and Perry Counties. The regular Se organization in all 
these counties recognized the call of the Taft executive 
The county executive committees of Jefferson 


col- 
and 
the Taft congressional convention, The county committees in 
Bibb and Perry Counties called mass conventions for the same 
purpose to be held on the same day. The delegate conventions 
of Jefferson and Blount Counties and the mass conventions of 
Bibb and Perry Counties elected delegates to the district con 
vention under the terms of the call of the district executive 
unittee, which was friendly to Taft. The regularity of 
these county organizations can not be attacked. They are the 
Republican organizations in those counties, and are recog- 
by the present State executive committee and also by 
an 
was 


cou 


unsuccessful Roosevelt contesta 
chairman. 

The same county conventions that elected delegates to the 
Taft district convention elected delegates to the State conven 
tic which elected the Taft delegates from the State at large 
who were unanimously seated in the Chicago convention. The 


nt from the State at large, 


yn, 


toosevelt faction held no meetings of any character whatsoever 
in Blount, Bibb, or Perry Counties, and held a mass meeting in 
| Jefferson County which elected delegates to the Roosevelt dis 
| trict convention and also to the Roosevelt State convention. The 
delegates elected from the Roosevelt State convention were 


refused recognition at Chicago by the unanimous vote of the 
national committee. The Roosevelt district delegates selected 
in this district traced their title to the same their 


source ; e 
was tainted with forgery and was no better than that of the 
Roosevelt delegates at large. The Taft delegates from the ninth 


congressional district of Alabama were unquestionably entitled 
to their seats in the national convention, 
Arizona. 


The executive committee of the Arizona State central 
mittee, consisting of one member from each county in the 
together with the State chairman and secretary, met at Phoeni 


CON - 
State 


\ 


on May 1, 1912, to prepare a call for a State convention to eleet 
delegates to the Republican national convention. Although i! 


Republican Party in Arizona had at its first State electi 
pledged the passage of a presidential primary law, and althou;: 
the Democrats had made a similar pledge in their platform, t! 
legislature being in the control of the Democrats had failed to 
fulfill that pledge up to the time of the meeting of the execut 

This left the State without any primary law for 

election of delegates to the national conventions. It was final 
decided unanimously by the executive committee—both Ro 

velt and Taft members agreeing—that in the absence of a presi 
dential primary law the various county committees be 
ized to determine in what manner the delegates to the 
convention should be elected, whether by the county committ: 
whose members had been elected at a State-wide primary in 

cember last, by direct primary election, or by a primary election 
of delegates to the county convention which should select di 
gates to the State convention. 

The call as issued required the county committees to meet 
on the 15th day of May to make this determination, and tlie 
25th da 

The 


autool 


Sy: 
s 


/ 


" 


3, at Tucson. 
Roosevelt members of the executive committee at this me 
declared their intention to hold primaries in all counties in 
which they controlled the county central committees. On!) 
two counties, Pinal and Graham, decided to hold primaries 
the election of delegates to the State convention, and Gri 
ham County the Taft and Roosevelt members agreed upon | 
plan. In Cochise and Yuma Counties, where the Roose): 
members held a majority of the county committees, it was 
unanimously decided that the committees should elect 
gates to the State convention, for the reason that Arizona was 
without any primary law applying to the election of delegat 
to national conventions, and for the reason that the pul 
treasury was without funds to provide for primaries. ‘I! 
plan was also followed in the remaining counties of the State. 


in 


S 


MARICOPA COUNTY. 


In Maricopa County, however, a dispute arose as to whether 
the majority of the committee favored election by primary or by 
the committee. At the assembling of the county committ 
in that county on the 15th day of May, the chairman, a Roose 
velt man, without waiting for a roll call, or for any motion, 


ra) 





if these three questions of fact are resolved in accordance 
with the clear prepondefance of the testimony, the delegates 
elecied by the district convention which indorsed Taft were 
clearly entitied to their seats. As a matter of fact the merits 
of this controversy were passed upon by the persons most directly 







interested, the Republicans of the ninth congressional district 
of Alabama. The district consists of Bibb, Blount, Jefferson, 


forthwith appointed three Roosevelt men to constitute a col 
mittee on credentials. While this was still the subject ©! 
emphatic protest by the members, this committee w it hin a few 











‘inntes returned and reported in favor of seating three proxies, 
, addition te the members of the committee present in person. 
rhese proxies all favored Roosevelt, but none were members 
of the committee. 
A point of order was made that the Chair had acted without 
thority in arbitrarily naming the committee on credentials. 
rhe point of order was overruled by the Chair, whereupon 
appeal was taken from this decision and sustained. The Chair 
then reappointed the same committee on credentials which 
retired. In the meantime, other proxies had been presented 
1 behalf of members who were absent. The committee, after 
heing out considerably more than an hour, thereupon returned 
second report recommending the rejection of ail proxies. 
This committee on credentials was composed exclusively of 
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Roosevelt men, and examination of the proxies disclosed the | 


fact that if allowed the Taft men would control the committee 
hut that if all proxies were rejected the Roosevelt men would 
be in control by a small margin. 

It had been the uniform practice to receive proxies of com- 
mitteemen who were unable to attend, but in this instance id 
was sought to reject proxies on the ground, which is clearly 
untenable, that a proxy to be valid must be certified by the 
county chairman and secretary. The result, in effect, was that 
two meetings of the Maricopa central committee were held on 
the 15th, the one following the other, by one of which a call was 
issued, signed by the chairman, for a primary to elect delegates 
to the State convention, to be held at Tucson June 3, 1912, and 
by the other a call was issued, signed by the secretary of the 
county committee and a pro tempore chairman, for a meeting of 
the county committee to select delegates to the said State con- 
vention at Tucson, being the plan adopted by a majority of the 
other counties in the State, including the counties of Cochise 
and Yuma, where the Roosevelt men were in control. The 
reason for this action in Maricopa, as in other counties, was 
the absence of any State law under which the primary could be 
held. 

The call for the election of delegates by the county committee 
in Maricopa County was signed by a majority of the members of 


the county central committee, a minority only signing the call | 


4 


for a primary. Contending that the call for a primary was 
early illegal, a majority of the committee advertised exten- 
sively in the newspapers of that community for some time prior 
to May 25, when delegates were to be elected, warning all Re 
publicans, whatever their affiliation, not to participate in the 
‘alled Heard primary, on the ground that it was irregular 
and unauthorized. This public avarning resulted in all of the 
La Follette following and all but 11 of the Taft Republicans in 
Maricopa County refusing to participate in the Heard primary. 


7 


Two sets of delegates to the State convention were thus elected | 


from this county. 
STATE CONVENTION. 


A short time before the State convention contests were started 
in several of the other counties to such an extent that a minor- 
ity only of the delegates entitled to sit in the convention were 
uncontested. The chairman of the State central committee, 
learning of this situation, called a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee to be held at Tucson on the morning of June 1, two days 
before the date set for holding the convention, for the declared 
purpose of hearing all contests and making up the temporary 


roll. Notice was given by mail and wire to all county chairmen | 


and all persons claiming to have been elected delegates to pre- 
sent credentials to the executive committee at that time and 
place. The netice was also given through the newspapers, and 
contestants adimitted full knowledge of the meeting of the com- 
mittee to make up the temporary roll. The committee was in 
attendance and prepared to receive credentials and hear con- 
tests from June 1, 10 o’clock, to the assembling of the conven- 
on June 3. Two sets of credentials were received from 
Cochise County, but because of the fact that only the holders of 
one set appeared in person before the committee to make their 


‘ 








I) 


Reddick, whose seat was not in contest, was nominated by an 
uncontested delegate. At this point objection was made by a 


person whose name was not on the temperary roll, who stated 
that he did not recognize the validity of the roll. A point of 
order was raised and sustained that this person was not a 
member of the convention. The chairman then asked if there 
were any other nominations; and none other being made, he 
put the question, and declared J. J. Reddick elected, and Mr. 
Reddick took his position as chairman. At about this time a 
number of persons, including about 17 whose names were on 


the temporary roll, rushed to the right-hand side of the hall, one 
of their number mounted the platform, and after 15 or 20 
utes of noise and confusion they left the hall and did not re 
The Arizona contest the result of the 
ducted during that space of time. It is contended that a 
convention was held in this manner and that the Roosevelt 
delegation, headed by Dwight B. Heard, was elected. A record 
of this so-called convention was presented, showing the appoint- 
ment and report of committees and the election of delegates to 
the national convention. It was conceded that these report , 
including that of the committee on credentials, were prepare « in 
advance, that the committees did not retire, and that the reports 
were signed without change. 

It was conceded that the credentials of the contesting dele- 
gates from Maricopa County were not presented to the State 
committee or to the convention presided over by Mr. Reddick 
or to the committee on credentials appointed by that convention, 


line 
urt. 
is 


proceedings “Oo Cone 


\ ilid 


The convention presided over by Mr. J. J. Reddick remained 
in the hall and in session for at least two hours and a half. 
Out of the 93 delegates entitled to sit in the convention, as 


shown upon the temporary roll, 60 remained in the convention 
after the bolt, and also the 16 from Cochise County entitled to 
a half vote each. 

The usual committees were appointed and recess taken 


to 
await their reports, which were received and adopted by the 
convention. The temporary roll was accepted and made the 


permanent roll of the convention; the temporary organization 
of the convention was made the permanent organization: a 
number of speeches were made by delegates; a vote of thanks 
passed to the citizens of Tucson who had arranged for the enter- 
tainment and reception of this first Republican convention in 
the new State; and adjournment had in regulan order. 

Of the uncontested delegates in the Tucson convention there 
was a clear majority of Taft delegates, so that had the convyen- 
tion itself made up the temporary roll and only the uncontested 
delegates been permitted to vote thereon, the Taft 
would have been in the majority. 

The national conmittee and the committee on credentials de- 
cided that this convention was the only regular and legal 
vention held in the State of Arizona, and that the delegates 
and alternates elected by it were entitled to seats in the national 
convention. 


delegates 


oll- 


Arkansas. 


Contests from Arkansas were filed with the national com- 
mittee covering the delegates at large and those from the fi 


t 


t 
Sl, 


second, third, fourth, fifth, and seventh districts. The national 
committee seated the Taft delegates from the State at large by 
a vote of 52 to 0; from the first district by a vote of 49 to 2: 
from the second district by a vote of 47 to 0; from the third 
district by a vote of 51 to 0; from the fourth district by a vote 
of 48 to 0; from the fifth district by a vote of 42 to 10: and 
from the seventh district by a vote of 44 to 0. The original 
proposition of the Roosevelt national committeemen in the fifth 
| district was to seat both delegations with a half vote each. This 


rgument it was decided to seat both delegations with one-half | 


te each, to the end that both might have full opportunity to 
be heard before the credentials committee to be named by the 

nvention. No other contests were presented. Credentials 
were presented to the State executive committee from all the 
counties of the State, and the temporary roll of delegates was 
made up from the credentials as presented. 

The State convention assembled on June 3 at the place desig- 

ted in the original call and was called to order by the chair- 
an of the State central committee. The call was read by the 
Secretary, and the chairman made a full statement of the cir- 
‘umstances under which the temporary roll had been made up. 
(he chairman then read the temporary roll. The chairman 
then called for nominations for temporary chairman, and J. J. 


_ 





compromise, which in itself was an evidence of lack of faith in 
the contest, was voted down. Notice of appeal was given only in 
the case of the delegates from the first and fifth districts, and 


the latter case was the only one presented to the committee on 
credentials. 
FIFTH ARKANSAS DISTRICT. 

The contesting delegation from the fifth congressional district 
was represented by Mr. Sid B. Redding, clerk of the Federal 
courts at Little Rock. He was a contesting delegates before the 
1908 convention, but the national committee decided t) ( 
against him unanimously, and he did not appeal to the 
tee on credentials. The organization led by Mr. Redding, which 
was thus repudiated by the national convention four ye £0, 
did not certify to the proper State election officers tl di- 
dates for Congress it named that year. It held no reg et- 
ing in 1910 and did not name a candidate for Cong at 
year. The organization which was recognized four years ago by 
the action of the national convention in seating its delegates 
placed a candidate for Congress in the field in 1908 and again 
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in 1910, and has been recognized generally as the regular recognized that right. A State legislature has no more right 
Republican organization of that ‘district. It called a district | to establish the unit rule against the will of the national con- 
onvention to meet at Little Rock, May 6, 1912, to nominate a | vention than has a State convention. The action of the 

didate for Congress and to elect two delegates and two alter- | national convention in seating the two Taft delegates from the 
nates to the Republican national convention. The Redding | fourth congressional district of California was in strict ac 
faction issued a call for a congressional convention to be | cordance with the law and precedent established in 1880 and 
held at Little Rock on the same day the regular convention was | followed in unbroken line ever since. If State-wide primary 
to meet, but in a different hall, and delegates were directed to | laws had been recognized by Republican national conventions 


be elected at the same time and places as delegates to the | and had become universal, the 20 votes from the State of New 


regular convention, York would have been cast as one vote, as they were cast by 
There was great disorder in some of the ward meetings in| Mr. Murphy in the Democratic convention at Baltimore, and 
Little Rock; there was some bloodshed and mutual charges | Roosevelt would have lost 14 votes in that State and 18 ji; 
of fraud and wrongdoing were made, but delegates were duly | Massachusetts, and a much larger number in the convention :s 
elected to the regular Republican convention which met accord- | a whole; the unit rule would be obligatory and this would be 
ing to the call. All its proceedings were in due and regular | the end of congressional district representation in Republican 
form. A contest was presented before the congressional conven- | national conventions. If one State can fix the basis of member 
tion from only one county, and both contestants were seated | ship in a national convention, each State can do the same, and 
with a half vote each. The recognition of the Roosevelt claim- | hopeless chaos would result. 
ants from the fifth congressional district of Arkansas wouid | 
| 
} 





The Republican Party is a voluntary organization, and it is 
| elementary law that every voluntary organization, whether 
| religious, social, scientific, or political, has the right to fix the 
basis of membership in its own conventions and is the final 
judge of membership therein. A State may well prescribe that 
primaries and caucuses shall be held in a decent and order|!y 
way, that the vote be correctly counted and returned, and may 
furnish to political parties the machinery for accurately report 
ing these results. But a State can not go beyond that and 
attempt to vary the basis of representation in party conventions 
California, It can not, for instance, prescribe that delegates to a given 
The facts and the law in the fourth congressional district of | convention shall be elected by the legislature or appointed by 
California case are very simple, but there has been a very gen- | the governor, or determine that the representation shall be by 
eral misunderstanding about both. This congressional district | county, State, or senatorial district. The apportionment must 
hes wholly within the city and county of San Francisco, and | be made, as has always been done, by the national convention 
was recognized to be a strong pro-Taft district. In the direct | of the party and by its agent, the national committee. 
presidential preference vote Taft received 9,622 votes in this There is no question that Tryon and Meyerfeld, the Taft 
district, Roosevelt 9,445 votes, and La Follette 3,235 votes. All delegates seated from the fourth congressional district of Cali- 
of the delegates on the Taft ticket received more votes in this | fornia, were the delegates who represented that district on th 
district than did any of the delegates on the Roosevelt ticket. | Taft ticket, nor is there any question that Wheeler and Ban 
Tryon and Meyerfeld, the Taft delegates, received 10,507 votes | croft, who were not seated, represented the same district on 
and 10,531 votes, respectively, and Wheeler and Bancroft, the | the Roosevelt ticket. The California primary law permits tw» 
Roosevelt candidates, 10,240 votes and 10,209 votes, respectively. | names from each congressional district to be placed on each 
‘This statement is certified to by the registrar of voters for the | State-delegate ticket, and these four men were the Taft and 
city and county of San Francisco, the official with whom the | Roosevelt candidates from the fourth district. There is nothing 
returns of the primary election were required by law to be filed. | in the California primary law requiring any candidate for 
An attempt has been made to question this statement of fact | President to sign or file any petition, affidavit, declaration, 
because some 14 election precincts had been divided since the | statement, or paper of any kind to get his name upon the ballor, 
last general election, but there was evidence filed with the} and nothing of the kind was done by Taft in this case, except 
national committee showing that the change of boundary lines | to telegraph his indorsement of the 26 delegates representing 
through these election precincts did not materially change the | hini. 
result, and that as a matter of fact the change, if any, was in | The Taft delegates in the fourth district exercised the option 
favor of Taft. The total vote in these 14 precincts was: | given them under the primary law and did not sign the de! 
Wheeler, 695; Bancroft, 692; Tryon, 662; Meyerfeld, 666. If | gates’ statement binding them to support the candidate recei\ 
the votes in these precincts were divided and counted strictly | ing the highest number of votes cast throughout the State 
in the district to which they belonged after the boundary lines | This issue being presented to the national committee, it was 
were changed, the difference in the vote in both districts would | compelled either to seat the Taft delegates, who had received 
not be over 30 votes, and any difference throughout the entire | majority of the votes in their district, or to abandon the «: 
fourth district would be in favor of Taft. There can absolutely | which it had issued for the convention, and also the sound a 
be no honest dispute of the claim that the Taft delegates re- | salutary practice of the party for upward of 30 years. 
ceived 200 more votes in this district than the Roosevelt dele-| It is absolutely irrelevant to the question at issue how much 
gates, majority the Roosevelt ticket had in the State at large. ‘Ihe 
When the national committee met in the city of Washington | fourth district expressed its preference for Taft, and the two 
in December, 1911, a very vigorous effort was made to compel | Taft delegates were clearly entitled to be seated. 
recognition of all State primary laws, but the committee finally | Indiana. 
| 


have meant a repudiation of the action of the national con- 
vention of 1908, and the national committee and the committee 
on credentials which met June, 1912, declined to take such 
action Mr. Redding’s discredited organization had been de- 
funet for four years, and was apparently resurrected this year | 
only for the purpose of instituting a contest against the regu- 
larly elected delegates, who were instructed for Taft. Mr. Red- 
ding gave but three days’ notice of the holding of his congres- 


sional couvention. 





decided to leave it entirely discretionary with each State and 
coigressional committee whether or not to select delegates to 
the Chicago convention in that manner. The exact terms of the 
eal! of the national committee are as follows: 


Contests were filed with the national committee against the 
Taft delegates from Indiana at large and from the first, third 
fourth, and thirteenth districts. The Taft delegates at lare 

‘ : were placed on the temporary roll by the unanimous vote o! 

t ia : . ca _ seaiaauhanal aineie teeter tear sce . State | national committee. The contest from the fourth district w:s 
at iarge anc from CaCh COnEresmOnt ct, may be elected in con- : Renail : Stel adn os 
formity with the laws of the State in which tb» election oc« urs i¢ | abandoned, while those from the first and third districts w: 
the State con.mittee or any such congressional committee so direct; | decided for the Taft delegates by a unanimous vote, and were 
but, provided further, that in no State shall an election be so held as to | pot appealed to the committee on credentials. 


prevent the delegates from any congressional district and their alter- 
nates being selected by the Republican electors of that district. INDIANA AT LARGE, 
A State-wide primary law like the one now in force in Cali- The Roosevelt contestants from the State of Indiana at lar 


fornia, which was approved December 24, 1911, after the meet- | based their claims to be seated in the national convent 
ing of the national committee, did in this particular case at- | almost wholly on the charge that the primaries held in the | 
tempt to prevent the Republican ‘electors of the fourth congres- | of Indianapolis were fraudulent. Indianapolis is in Mar 
sional district of California from selecting their own delegates | County, which constitutes the seventh congressional disir 
and alternates. Such a law is an attempt to revive the State | Various charges were made as to the primaries held in 
unit law which was destroyed in the memorable national con- | different wards of the city of unfairness in the appointment 
vention of ISSO. Since that time the congressional district has | election boards; also in the denial of watchers, in the locat 
been the unit of representation in national Republican con- | of voting places, and in delay in publication of notice of | 
ventions, and the national committee in its calls has always | tion of voting places; intimidation of city employees and vole! 
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cenerally; fraudulent voting in many wards; that repeaters by 
truck load had been hauled from voting place to voting 


ce, and voted fraudulently and illegally for the Taft dele- 


vates; and failure to keep the proper register of voters. 
rhe vote in the primary elections held in the city of Indianap- 
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were not even presented there. They were named at a rump 
meeting held in the corner of the same hall where the State 
convention met and after it bad adjourned, which rump meet- 
|} ing was attended by not more than 100 of the regularly elected 
delegates to the State convention. 

After the hearing of this case before the national committee 
a roll call was had, and the vote was unanimous to sustain the 
right of the Taft delegates to their seats. Senator Beran and 
Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, the recognized Roosevelt leaders on the 
national committee, both stated in casting their votes that the 
Indianapolis primaries, after all illegal votes were excluded, 
showed an unquestioned majority in favor of Taft, and for 


clis on Mareh 22,1912, to elect 134 delegates to the State conven- 

{ of March 26, as set forth and published by the Indianapolis 

r, an independent Republiean paper, which has been neutral 

the contest between Taft and Roosevelt, was as follows by 

ds and townships: 

Roose- | Taft ma- 

| Taft. | velt. | jorities. 

a 7 saan —_ —|——_} _ 
Wiel <ciin RRs Lua Bed ee eon r eck ah cence tac tnae | 287 129 158 | 

nin «heii aa Hb btheid Sect eaistl <Batbidide-dtile 561 87 474 

Salant et iatatti inn sttlaanss iitiaiain clita eine, asbitin 326 65 261 

eee ee eens dp ieee | 579 | 113 466 

hiptipidaatvnhsdiindattaseshadankad caeel 444 | 45 399 

tt lhe a nhs ct uhdeiSnn thd de oDaa ok 484 | 97 387 

RIE IO OO OL 23 | 141 282 

Sc NG seein anal enh halen na caahheieeadica ee 472 | 95 377 

sick Ldes Skea. MMe he Ceti ocak ests ats oe | 191 | 153 38 

ito gb EMSS  bebbde chiedbdaatied abdieds 361 | 59 202 

I ipencsadeqietimatiadnilicchmmedansiametite vetivase 492 | 117 285 

Peet. ete ere ee 283 | 14 269 

WN « dothbhdc Sab sas As ace ue canis Shuscévvanes 452 | () 456 

Fen tenlccttidiees dhdiabib satis swhitblind «ceiaddeaiadt «de 232 | 45 | 187 

} ONE cs incited Rindabsdatitiaihadbimdiinbidanteditigtipidiinn’ 200 26 174 

Cn Is oh nono cteccennceesnseenss 5 a) 5 

Lawrence Township SSS ee cecoustceveceesussescccesoen 32 a Waasees -- 

} iiss uledits eds tshinisnke ans adie 24 38 | 212 

} I ei titan ninaicctheai ds tsi tic kinialbatvatade iiteieniieaasiibcaia 38 27 | ll 

We ta trans cn nekscunknednesCenvect 87 55 | 32 

Wy ae ite Sects 2tletds ceudeccdes back } 68 Gisendcess . 

Waguns TG. bes ebisi ded ich ee A cekisians | 212 84 | 128 


1 No ticket. 


As shown by the Iudianzpolis Star, the total vote in the 
primaries of March 22 resulted as follows: 


I aia Ratatat ela ith ee 6, 163 
F ert rea asks cnsl ahintntnianinenntintinineen temianthaacieaitiend 1, 480 


In Marion County, which includes the city of Indianapolis, it 
has been the uniform and invariable practice for 20 years with 
both political parties that prior to any and every State, district, 
county, and city convention the county or city chairman, as the 
ease ay be, announces a credentials committee of prominent 


and disinterested lawyers, who meet immediately on the close 
of the voting to hear and determine all contests for credentials, 


the custom being that the chairman of this committee shall 
issue credentials in the event of contests. The purpose of this 
committee is to make a patient and painstaking investigation 
in each case of contest and give to the contesting delegates a 
fair hearing and more therough investigation than any con- 
vention committee is able to give in the time at its disposal 
and report to the convention committee the benefit of its in- 
vestigation, 

Such a committee was appointed in this case, eonsisting of 
Republican lawyers of character and standing, whe met on 
t 
J 





‘night of March 22 immediately after the primaries for the 
irpose of hearing all contests that might be presented. Roose- 
velit contests were presented from all the wards of Indianapolis 


except the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth. and these contests 
were given careful hearing. Testimony en behalf of the Roose- 
veil contestants was presented in all the wards in contest, 
charges were made that repeaters had voted in several wards, 
but in no ward did the Roosevelt men then claim 


that suffi- 
Client illegal votes had been cast to change the result. 


When the State convention met a committee of credentials 
v appointed, and eight members of this committee reported 
in or of recognizing the Taft delegates from Marion County 
Whose seats were contested and five members of the committee 


presented 


a minority report in favor of the Roosevelt con- 
The minority report of the committee was laid upon 
the table and the majority report was adopted by a majority 
ot 105 votes. Complaint was made that the sitting delegates 
irom Marion County were permitted to vote on the title to their 

Seats, but no appeal was taken from the ruling of the 

r that they were entitled to vote. As a matter of fact, 


under the eall for the State convention, delegates were elected 
‘irect to the State convention from each ward in the city of 
‘ndianapolis and from each township in Marion County, and 
the sitting delegates from each ward and township were clearly 
entitled to yote on the contests from every other ward and 
township in Marion County. 

he Roosevelt contestants who claimed the right to repre- 
: t the State at large in the Republican national convention 
vere 


not voted for in the State convention, and their names 


that reason they voted in favor of the Taft delegates to the 
national convention. 


THIRTEENTH INDIANA DISTRICT. 
The contest from the thirteenth district was decided for 
Taft by the national committee by a vote of 36 to 14. The 
first test of stremgth in the district convention came in the 


election of a permanent chairman, when Mr. A. G. Graham, the 
Taft candidate, was elected by a vote of 71} to 70}, the total 
vote of the convention being 142. Before the permanent chair- 
man was elected the temporary chairman, who was chairman 
of the district committee, proposed a set of rules for the gov- 


ernment of the convention, which rules were unanimously 
adopted. The solid vote of Laporte County, consisting of 24 
votes, was cast for Graham for chairman. ‘This vote was chal- 
lenged by a delegate from another county on the ground that 
there were two or more delegates in the Laporte County dele- 
gation who had been instructed as Roosevelt delegates and in- 
tended te vote for the Roosevelt candidate for chairman. The 


chairman of the Laporte County delegation did thereupon poll 
the vote of his county, appointing for that purpose two tellers, 
and was then and there assured by all the delegates from said 
county that the vote as announced. (24 for Graham) was 


‘Or- 
rect. No member of the delegation from Laporte County chal- 
lenged that announcement. Contestants elaim that Fulton 
County, by agreement, cast 44 votes for Graham as chairman 
and 53 votes for Jones, the Roosevelt candidate, whereas there 
were 4 Taft delegates and 6 Roosevelt delegates in that county 


There is no claim, however 


er, that the vote of Fulton County for 
chairman was challenged by 


anyone. 


The convention proceeded, with Mr. Graham in the chair. to 
name members of the different committees. When the repre- 
sentatives from Fulton County on the various committees were 
announced the announcement was challenged and a poll of the 


Fulton County delecation was demanded. The point in dispute 
invelved the representative from that county on the creden 


ais 
committee. Chairman Graham, acting under the rule previously 
adopted by the convention, refused te pass upon the challenge 
from Fulton County, but stated that the contest, if any was 
to be made, must be first referred to the committee on len- 
tials and thereafter be submitted to the convention as a whole. 
When the chairman refused, in accordance with the rule th 
tofore adopted, to poll Fulton County, the Roosevelt delegates 
in the convention thereupon and thereafter at ll stages of 
the proceedings, created great disturbance and disorder, and by 
continued shouting and yelling made it impossible for the eon- 


vention to proceed in an orderly manner. The committee on 
credentials made a written report in which it overruled the 
entire six eontests filed against the Roosevelt delegates and 
dismissed the two Roosevelt contests against Taft delegates 
because they were unsupported by any evidence whatever rhe 
confusion and uproar above referred to into hich the con- 
vention was thrown lasted for a period of more than three 
hours. In the meantime the chairman, with the use of a 
megaphone, received the nominations of Mr. Studebaker and 
Mr. Fox, the two Taft delegates, and for the space of 10 or 15 
minutes, in a loud voice and through a megaphone, called 
upon the Roosevelt delegates to make nominations for the 
same office, but none were announced. No further 1 
tions being made the chairman ed for the vote of the 1 
vention. The ayes were called and then the noes, but there 
were no “ noes” upon the motion, the Roosevelt delegates f g 
or refusing to vote. The chairman thereupon anno he 
election of the said Taft candidates as delegates to tl 
convention. 

At the hearing before the national committee « a he 
Roosevelt contestants offered affidavits whic! ild 
show that a majority of delegates in the { 
voted for the Taft delegates to the nation ‘ ‘ Ob- 
jection was made that no such contention had bes aide the 
statement of the case or the brief of th estants; that 

, the affidavits had not been filed with the national committee, 
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and that there had been no opportunity to see them or to 
prepare counter affidavits. The national committee allowed the 
affidavits to be read, but did not deem it necessary to grant 
time for the procuring and filling of counter affidavits. The 
affidavits were indefinite and loosely drawn, and it was im- 





possible to tell from them whether the affiants intended their | 


statements to apply to the regular convention or the rump con- 
vention, to be described later. 

Among the 70 affidavits of delegates to the district convention 
offered by the Roosevelt contestants were four made by persons 


who averred that they had been elected as delegates and | 


attended the convention with the intention of voting for the 
Roosevelt candidates for delegates to Chicago, who made oath 
that because of the noise and confusion they did not vote at 
all upon any question after the election of chairman, and that 
they left the hall before the rump convention. 

It appeared that the result of the vote was not questioned at 
the district convention, and the result was certified to the 
national committee by the chairman of the district convention, 
whose election was admitted to have been valid. To call into 
question duly declared and certified results of a convention 
when no question was raised until after it had adjourned would 
be on a par with questioning an act of the legislature by affida- 
vits of members declaring they had not voted or had not in- 
tended to vote on its passage. The convention was held April 2, 
1912, and no question was raised as to the vote until the hear- 
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been in control of the State convention. The Rooseyelt claim 
is that by the fraudulent and unlawful acts of the Taft men 
in the State, and especially of the Federal officeholders, the 
will of the majority of the Republican voters of the State was 
overruled, set aside, and rejected, and in lieu thereof the choice 
of the minority was substituted and certified to the State con- 
vention. The State convention assembled at Louisville on the 
10th day of April, 1912, and remained in session until th, 
evening of the 11th. A committee on credentials, composed of 
one member from each congressional district, was named hy 
the different district caucuses without any contest whatsoever. 
Two additional members of the committee were named by the 
chairman of the convention, in accordance with the rules of 
the Republican Party in the State, and no objection was made 
to this action. Contests were presented from 19 counties. 
involving 449 votes, and ample opportunity was given for th 


| presentation of all these contests to the committee on creden- 


ing before the national committee, the affidavits upon which | 


the question was based having been secured between May 20 
and the day before the national committee took up the case. 

After the regular convention had been in session three and 
one-half hours and had transacted its business and adjourned, 
a rump convention was held in the same hall by a few Roose- 
velt followers, not more than 30 in number, which was less than 
a quorum of the delegates of the regular convention. At this 
rump convention there was no roll call of the delegates; the 
persons present did not sit down; no secretary was elected; 
some rules were adopted after a self-appointed chairman had 
by a viva voce vote declared the election of two delegates and 
two alternates to the national convention. 

There is no question at all that Mr. Graham was duly elected 
chairman of the regular convention and occupied the chair until 
after adjournment had been duly declared; nor is there any 
dispute about the rules which were unanimously adopted before 
the convention elected its permanent chairman. The chairman 
acted strictly in accordance with his rights under those rules, 
and the convention, after a turbulent session of three and a 
half hours, duly elected the Taft delegates. The proceedings of 


tials. 

It was the Roosevelt contention that the county conventions 
in seven counties having a vote of 120 in the State convention 
were conducted by such fraudulent methods as to prevent any 
expression of the views and choice of the Republicans pa 
and desiring to participate therein, and by reason thereof said 
voters were not given an opportunity to indicate their choice or 
to select delegates. In none of these counties, however, wis 
any contest presented before the committee on credentials of 
the State convention. The committee on credentials was com- 
posed of 11 Taft men and 8 Roosevelt men. This committee 
reported that 449 delegates were in contest out of a total num- 
ber of 2,356 delegates to which the convention was entitled. 
The committee recommendeed the seating of 3364 Taft dele 
gates and 1124 Roosevelt delegates, and this report was adopted 
by the convention by a vote of 1,872 to 434. A minority report 
was made by persons entitled to 24 votes on the committee « 
credentials. This minority report did not recommend the seat- 
ing of any delegates from any county, but requested the setti) 
aside of the official call of the Republican State central com 
mittee, dated February 14, 1912, convening the said State eo 
vention, and that in lieu of the State convention a State-wide 
presidential primary be held. The minority report of the co 
mittee on credentials was put to a vote of the convention and 
received less than 500 votes. The Roosevelt delegates for the 

most part remained in the State convention and participated i 
all of its proceedings. The convention adjourned without ts 
test or bolt of any kind or description. No notice of any con- 


| test was given until the Roosevelt claimants filed one with the 


the rump convention lasted less than five minutes, and that | 


meeting was not attended by all the Roosevelt delegates. Its 
action was entirely illegal and unwarranted. 
Kentucky. 

In Kentucky contests were filed against the Taft delegation 
frow the State at large and from the first, second, fourth, sev- 
enth, eighth, and tenth congressional districts, while Taft con- 
tests were filed against the Roosevelt delegates from the 
eleventh congressional district. The contest from the State 
at large was decided by the national committee in favor of the 
Taft delegates by a vote of 38 to 11, from the seventh congres- 
sional district by a vote of 38 to 13, from the eighth congres- 
sional district by a vo.. of 35 to 17, and in the eleventh congres- 
sional district 2 motion to split the delegation and give 1 vote 
to Taft and 1 to Roosevelt carried. A demand for a roll call 
was denied by a vote of 83 to 19. The other contests in Ken- 
tucky were decided against the Roosevelt claimants without op- 
position. The only contests appealed to the committee on cre- 
dentials were those from the seventh, eighth, and eleventh con- 
gressional districts. In the eleventh congressional district both 
the Taft and Roosevelt attorneys appealed from the compromise 
made by the national committee. 

KENTUCKY AT LARGER. 

A contest was filed against only three of the Taft delegates 
at large from the State of Kentucky. The title of the fourth 
Taft delegate, J. E. Wood, was not contested. The Roosevelt 
claimants admit that the State and county conventions were 
duly called in accordance with the direction of the Republican 
national committee and that the State convention was held at 
the time and place indicated in the call. They do not claim 
that their names were presented to the State convention as 
delegates to the Republican national convention, and they ad- 
mit they did not receive any votes in the State convention as 


such delegates. No other State convention was held. This fact | ample opportunity to be heard. 
The contention of the Roosevelt claimants is | was signed by every member of the committee except Henr) 


is also admitted. 


national committee, which notice was received on May 2°. 

If the seats in the State convention as to which any notice 
of contest was given, 449 in number, had all been give: 
Roosevelt, it would have made the entire Roosevelt vote in the 
State convention 297 votes less than a majority. The election 


| of the three Taft delegates at large, Senator W. O. Brad 


| whomsoever. 


that they would have been elected if the Roosevelt forces had | Duncan, 


Judge James Breathitt, and W. D. Cochran, whose seats were 
contested, was made unanimous by the State convention. ‘Tlie 
remaining delegate, J. BH. Wood, was elected by a tremendous 
preponderance of the vote and his seat was not contested. 

The three Roosevelt claimants from the State of Kentucky 
make no claim that they were named as delegates to represet 
the State in the national convention by any person or pers 
In no case presented before the national ¢ 
mittee were louder and more insistent cries made that the |! 
delegates had been elected by fraud and illegal practices. Ti 
was an absolute failure of proof to sustain these charges. | 
national committee found the charges unfounded, and the cise 

ras not appealed to the committee on credentials or to the 
vention itself. 

SEVENTH KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 

The district convention in the seventh congressional district 
was regularly called, and all its proceedings were strictly 1 
accord with law and party custom. The total vote of the 
vention was 145. There were contests from 4 counties, 
volving 95 votes. According to the rules of the party in bh: 
tucky, where two sets of credentials are presented, those « 
gates whose credentials are approved by the county chairuc 
are entitled to participate in the temporary organization. 

The convention proceeded on the rolls thus made up, 
elected Charles M. Wiard, the Taft candidate, temporary ©! 
man, by 98 votes to 47 votes cast for the Roosevelt candic: 
The committee on credentials was appointed, consisting of 
member named by each county delegation. This committee v 
in session several hours and gave every person interes! 
The report of the comm'| 


re 


the Roosevelt candidate for delegate to the national 
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ention, and recommended the seating of the Taft contest- 
delegation from Fayette County and the seating of the 
ilar delegations in all other counties except in Woodford 


County. where it was recommended that the Taft delegates be 
“ited. Mr. Duncan signed a report as to Woodford County, 


presented a minority report as to all other counties in the 
The majority report of the committee was adopted 

iimously, no delegation whose seats were contested being 
nermitted to vote on its own case. As soon as the majority 
wt of the credentials committee had been adopted, the 
sevelt adherents left the courthouse where the convention 
was sitting and held another convention. The counties con- 

ed for Taft had 50 votes. The Fayette County delegation, 
with 47 contested votes, was absolutely essential to the success 
of the Roosevelt side, while the Taft delegates could have been 
elected without it. 


ite. 


I 


FAYETTE COUNTY. 
In Kentucky, county conventions, except in two or three coun- 
ties having the largest cities, are mass conventions held at the 
ty courthouse. The city of Lexingion is the county seat of 
Fayette County. In the county convention held in this county 
testimony of disinterested witnesses shows that the Taft 
forces were in a majority by from 100 to 500 votes. The chair- 


the 
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EFFECT OF CHANGE OF DISTRICT I 


PION CALLED 


IN} BY LAW A 


| Another point which was raised, in the contests from the 
|} seventh, eighth, tenth, and eleventh Kentucky districts, was 
the fact that after the Republican congressional conventions 
had all been called in that State the legislature, which was then 
| in session, redistricted the State for congressional purposes and 
changed the boundaries of these districts. All of these district 
| conventions were duly held in accordance with the call of the 
| district committees and in accordance with the 1 ations laid 
|down by the national committee without reference to t) 

changes made in the boundaries of the districts by the State 


} conventions, 


legislature. 

Every county sent its duly accredited delegates to the disti 
composed of delegates from the counties consti 
tuting each district as it existed at the time the district con 





man of the county committee called the convention to order and | 


asked fér ¢ 
irman. 
tellers to count the vote. The chairman refused to permit 
a count of the vote and arbitrarily declared the Roosevelt can- 
didate elected temporary chairman. It was the first time such 

count had ever been refused in Fayette County in a Repub- 
lican convention since the Civil War. The majority of the 
Republicans present thereupon proceeded to hold another con- 
vention in the same hall and elected delegates to the district 
convention and to the State convention. Every member of the 
committee on credentials of the district convention, except Mr. 
Dunean, voted to seat the Taft delegates from Fayette County, 

d every delegate in the district convention, except the dele- 


i. vote on the question of the election of a temporary 
{ h 
for 


lentials committee. The same action was taken by the com- 
tee on credentials of the State convention. The Roosevelt 
Republicans claimed that they were in a majority in the Fay- 
ette County convention. If that were true, the chairman of 
the county committee, who called the convention to order, would 
have refused to permit a count of the vote, as was right- 
fully demanded. 
SCOTT COUNTY. 
The delegation from Scott County, with 18 votes, was in con- 
This county convention was duly ealled to order, nomi- 
tions were made for temporary chairman, and tellers were 
uppointed to count the vote. Before the vote could be counted 
the Roosevelt men left the hall. 
several publie officers of high standing, all disinterested, show- 
ing that the Taft men were largely in a majority in the con- 
vention. The county convention proceeded with its business 
d elected delegates to both district and State conventions. In 
ith of these last-named conventions the committee on creden- 
s recommended the seating of the Taft delegates and both 
entions adopted the report of its committee on credentials. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
The Franklin County convention elected 16 Taft delegates to 
the district convention. Immediately after the convention or- 
ganized by the election of a temporary chairman, and before 
any other business could be tragsacted, the Roosevelt followers 
ltel and went into the courthouse yard, where they held a 
convention. 
Taft men in this county convention outnumbered the Roosevelt 
en by over 2 to 1. The committee on credentials of the dis- 
ict convention decided the contest in this county in favor of 
Taft Republicans. The report was adopted by the con- 
Yention. The State convention decided this contest the same 
WOODFORD COUNTY. 

Woodford County was entitled to 14 votes in the convention. 
In the county convention held in this county the chairman of 
ie county committee, a Taft man, refused to grant a count of 
the votes cast for temporary chairman, and the committee on 
redentials of the district convention, following the rule laid 
down in the Fayette County case, unseated the Taft delegates 
froin Woodford County and seated the Roosevelt delegates. 


‘ regular and orderly way and elected the two delegates to the 
nal convention, who were placed upon the temporary and 
ianent rolls of the convention, 


} 
i 
1) 
pt 
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Testimony was furnished from | 


jefore the vote was announced the Taft men asked | 





There was ample disinterested testimony that the | 


mittee made its call. No county sent a duly accredited delega 
tion to the congressional convention of the district to which that 
county had been transferred by the redistricting act of the 
legislature. This action was taken by direction of the Repub 
lican State committee and was generally acquiesced in to pre 
vent confusion. Had these district conventions been commie 
of delegates from the counties included in the new districts 


instead of the old districts, the result would have been the 
and Taft delegates would have been elected to the 1 
convention. All these district conventions were held 
terms of the call of their respective district comn 
their action can not be invalidated by the fact that 
to the issuing of the calls the legislature redistricted 


itiona! 


under the 


gressional districts. This was the only point involved in the 
contest from the tenth congressional district of Kentucky, am 
that contest was not appealed to the committee on credentials 


of the national convention. 
BIGHTH KENTUCKY DI 
In the eighth Kentucky district the Roosevelt forces bolted 
the regular convention and held a rump convention. This di: 


: : ; | trict as constituted when the call for the convention was issued 
tes from Fayette County, who were not permitted to vote 


n their own contest, voted to sustain the report of the cre- | 


was composed of 10 counties, having 165 votes, of which S2 were 
necessary to a choice. There was absolutely no contest 
of the counties. Shelby County sent a contesting 
delegation to the district convention, but they were elected at 

rump county convention in which less than 20 Republicans par 


in five 


, 
Roosevelt 


ticipated, while there were more than 200 Taft men who 
participated {n the regular convention. The Roosevelt me 
abandoned their claim to the vote of Shelby County The 
Roosevelt men claim that Spencer County, with 6 votes, elected 
a Roosevelt delegation. As a matter of fact, there was abse 
lutely no contest presented from Spencer County against the 
seating of the regularly elected Taft delegates from that 

All of these six counties were ‘represented in the distri 
vention by delegates who were present and voted for the Taft 
delegates to the national convention, giving them 84 votes, or 2 
more than were necessary for a choice. 

Contests were filed with the district convention from Bey 
Garrard, Madison, and Mercer Counties. In Boyle County 
was agreed that the vote of the county in the district « 
tion should be equally divided. The committee on cred 
and the district convention unanimously agreed to uphold tl 





Two conve ntions were held in Madis m Count 


agreement. 


The Roosevelt followers, headed by Hon. B. J. Clay, bolted 1 
regular convention. The evidence i verwhelming that t] 
Taft forces were largely in the majority When the vote w 
being taken for a temporary chairman, the Ro t fol 
feeling that they were defeated, demanded that tellers b 
elected instead of appointed as was the ge stom. Th 
chairman offered to appoint tellers, but refused to permit 1 

ito be elected, whereupon the R mil holted \ 


he district convention, after the Roosevelt bolt, proceeded in | 


large number of Democrats and negroes und 


in the Roosevelt convention, and there i} imple evidence tl 


majority of the legal Republican voters present the 
convention were for Taft. The committee on credentials of 
district convention reported in favor of seating the Taft dek 
gates from Madison County, and the report was adopted [i 
the Mercer County convention both the Taft and Rooseve ‘ 
claim to have had a majority of the legal Voters. J fi 
count not being satisfactory to all, the conventioi n : 
agreed that the secretary, Mr. James P. Spillman, should tk 
ia count of both sides and that the convention would abide b 
| his count. His count showed that the Taft men vy na 
majority. The Roosevelt men thereupon left the nD, 
with the exception of Mr. Riker, who helped to make tl unt 
and who knew that Taft had a majority No contest was filed 
from this county by the Roosevelt men at the district conven 
ition. There were only two counties that did file contests in the 
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district convention. Conceding both of them to Roosevelt leaves 
over 100 uncontested votes in favor of Taft out of 163. The 
Boyle County delegation had by agreement been equaily divided. 


| the national convention of 1908 both delegations from Louisiana 
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have been two wings of the Republican Party in the State. Ip 


| were seated, with a half vote each, under a resolution that 


“a committee to be composed of the chairman, secretary, and 
one member of the incoming national committee be empowered 
to formulate a plan for the thorough reorganization of the po 
throughout the State of Louisiana.” 

In February, 1912, this subcommittee of the national c 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Ralph Williams, of Oregon, represent 
ing the chairman; Mr. William Hayward, the secretary: and \) 
E. C. Duncan, of North Carolina, went to Louisiana and made 


y 


; a thorough investigation, interviewing all the party leaders 


The tellers in that county convention agreed that Taft had the 
mi ity, but the chairman refused to recognize the count. 
miplaint is made that Judge L. W. Bethurum, of Rockcastle 
County, a county not in the new district, called the district con- 
vention to order as chairman of the district committee. As 
has been shown above, however, all the district conventions in 
Kentucky were held in accordance with the apportionment of 
the State for congressional purposes before the legislature | 
passed the redistricting bill. The Roosevelt contestants before 
the national convention admitted that the report of the creden- 
tials mmittee seating the Taft delegates from the various 


counties in the district was adopted in the district convention, 
and that by the convention thus organized the Taft delegates to 
Chicago were elected. The further set forth in 
their brief { in the same hall and immediately after the 


contestants 
that 
adjournment of 
gates the Rooseve 


‘It contestants were elected. In this rump con- 


vemtion sat Roosevelt delegates from Mercer, Spencer, and 
Shelby Counties, although the delegation from Shelby County 


was expressly conceded to Taft, and no contests were ever filed 
against the right of the regularly elected Taft delegates from 
Spencer and Mercer Counties to their seats in the district con- 
vention. 


Assuming that the Roosevelt men were entitled to all the 


delegates from the counties in which they filed contests in the | 


district convention, there remained a clear majority of uncon- 
tested delegates who voted for the Taft delegates to Chicago. 
BELEVENTH KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 

The eleventh congressional district of Kentucky is composed 
of 19 counties, entitled to 384 votes in the district convention. 
At the mass convention held at each county seat in the district 
Taft; 5 counties, with 100 votes, instructed for Roosevelt; 2 
counties, with 47 votes, instructed for Taft, but were contested ; 
4 counties, with 103 votes, were instructed for Roosevelt, but 
were contested; while in Clay County, with 20 votes, the vote 
was divided half and half. All the delegates elected to the 
district convention were elected at the same time that delegates 
were elected to the State convention. Four of the counties in 
the district sent contesting delegations to the State convention, 
which body, after a full and careful hearing, seated the Taft 
delegates. The Taft delegates from these counties were entitled 
by the same evidence to seats in the congressional convention 
and would have been so seated had the Republican Party law 


the regular convention which elected Taft dele | 


| rendered by them. 





and custom in Kentucky been followed. The Republican Party 
in Kentucky is controlled by a set of rules and regulations regu- 
larly adopted by the party and followed without a break for 
many years, serving as the constitution of the party in the | 
State. By that law and custom, in all district conventions a 


committee of credentials is made up of one delegate from each 


county, who is named by the county delegation attending the dis- 
t) ventioi Had that law and custom been followed in 


this cnse, the majority of the members of that committee from 
uncontested counties would have been Taft men and the law- 
fully elected Taft delegates in the contesting delegations would 
have been seated. 

The convention was called to order by the chairman of the 
congressional committee, who was a Roosevelt man. Instead of 
proceeding in the accustomed manner to call for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on credentials, he entertained a motion 
for the chair to appoint a committee of five, and in the midst 
of great confusion he declared the motion carried. The chair 
appointed four Roosevelt men, and one Taft man who declined 
to serve on an illegally constituted committee. This committee 
reported every contest in favor of the Roosevelt men. The Taft 
followers thereupon bolted the convention, taking with them 
284 lawfully elected Taft delegates out of the total member- 
ship of 384, and proceeded to elect two Taft delegates to the 
Chicago convention. On account of the great mass of conflict- 
ing testimony presented to the national committee in this case, 
that committee hy a vote of 33 to 19 decided to compromise the 
contest by seating one Taft delegate and one Roosevelt delegate, 
although both sides expressed their dissatisfaction with this 
result and appealed the case to the committee on credentials. 
The matter was presented to the committee on credentials, and 
the two delegates placed upon the temporary roll were by 
unanimous vote placed upon the permanent roll. 

LOUISIANA. 

Contests have been brought to the national convention in- 
volving the delegates at large and most of the district delegates 
from the State of Louisiana at every convention since 1876, 
except the convention for 1884. During all of this time there 


| Mr. 


could possibly be reached, regardless of faction or color. Bef 
proceeding with its deliberations the following agreement 
signed by 10 men, 5 from each side, who were duly author 
to represent both factions: 
NEW ORLEANS. February 
The undersigned agree to submit to Messrs. Duncan, Williar 

Hayward, of the national committee, all questions of contest betw 
two factions, and also to decide what questions of contest 
properly decided, and we pledge ourselves to be bound by 


LA., 


sho 
the 


The subcommittee of the national committee, after hearin: 
the evidence, found that the action of the State committee 1; 
a few days previous was illegal, in that it refused to seat 
duly elected members of the State committee, and that the ele 
tion of officers of the committee and the call for a State « 
vention, in the absence of these legally elected members, were 
illegal and must be annulled, and ordered the State committe: 
to meet not later than March 8 Mr. Frank B. Williams was 
origmally elected chairman of the State central 
Emil Kuntz was leader of the faction refused recoguitio 
by Mr. Williams in his committee. Mr. Williams refused 
abide by the decision of the subcommittee of the national « 


Comin itter 


| mittee because of his pronounced lily-white views and beca 
on April 6, 1912, 4 counties, with 114 votes, were instructed for | 


nearly all the Republicans ordered by the subcommittee to bx 
recognized as members of the State central committee wer 
colored men. The decision of the subcommittee was also 1 
pudiated by Mr. Pearl Wight, member of ‘the national committ: 
and two others, all members of the Williams faction, who 
claimed that they signed the above agreement under duress. 

The new State committee met March 8 in aceordance with the 
direction of the subcommittee, elected Victor Loisel chair: 
and caHed a State convention to meet in Alexandria Apri! 6 
This State convention was duly held in accordance with the 
and was a large and representative gathering of Republica 
with delegates present from every parish in the State ey 
three, and elected a delegation to the nationai convention w 
was instructed for Taft and was headed by C. S. Hebert. 

The Williams-Wight faction proceeded to hold the convent 
originally called, the call for which had been ordered t 
annulled by the subcommittee. This convention split int 
bodies, both of which named delegates to the national conv 
tion. In both of these bodies, the majority of the dele 
present appear on the registration lists as Democrats in }. 

The national committee by a vote of 50 to 2 refused 
tain the contest against the Hebert-Taft delegation. The ‘| 
delegates from all of the districts were also retained it 
seats, in the third, fourth, and fifth Congressional distri: 
viva voce vote, which in at least one district—the third 
unanimous. The contests in the first, second, sixth, and s 
districts were abandoned. None of these contests were 2})) 
to the committee on credentials except those from the 
and fifth districts, and the Taft delegates from these di 
were retained in their seats fOr the same reasons tha! 
the defeat of the contest aganst the Taft delegates from 
State at large. 

Michigan. 


The contest from Michigan involved the question of who were 
the rightfully elected delegates at large (6 in number) [1 
that State. The number of delegates entitled to seats in 
State convention was 1,312. 

The State convention was called to meet at Bay City A 
11, 1912. On April 6 the secretary of the Republican S'\'° 
central committee called a meeting of that committee te be bei’ 
at Bay City the evening before the State convention ws 
meet. When the secretary called this meeting of the %' 
committee the chairman of the committee was out of the *! 
and his whereabouts was unknown. On the same date he | 
graphed to the secretary from Chicago, IIl., stating be did 
think it was advisable to call a meeting of the State comm 
at the time designated by the secretary in his call. Subseq 
to the issuing of the said notice by the secretary a major’ 
of the members of the committee, 15 out of a total members!) of 
24, joined in a call for said meeting. In the absence of the «! 
man of the committee the secretary had the right to call the co 





— 


mittee together, and his action was ratified by the committee it- 
A quorum of the State committee 17 members out of 24, at- 
tended the meeting called for April 10. An acting chairman was 
elected, a temporary roll of the convention was prepared, and 
the secretary was instructed to distribute tickets of admission 
to the convention. 

Only two counties sent contesting delegations to the State con- 
yention—one from Wayne County, in which Detroit is located, 
involving 192 delegates, and one from Calhoun County, with 27 
delegates. There was precedent in Michigan for the State com- 
mittee to make up the temporary roll of the State convention, 
and due notice was given the manager of the Michigan Roose- 
velt campaign committee that the State committee would hear 
any contests which might be presented, but no contest was 
presented to the State committee. At this meeting of the State 
nmittee the secretary was authorized to distribute the tickets 
to the chairmen of the different delegations who were author- 
ized by the committee to be seated in the temporary organiza- 
tion. 

\t the meeting of the committee held January 17, 1912, Hon. 
Truman H. Newberry, of Detroit, had been designated tem- 
porary chairman of the convention. That action was rescinded 
it the meeting of April 10, because Mr. Newberry had become 

manager and active agent for one of the candidates for the 


sell 


calls in the convention; that he would take all votes viva voce; 

he would decide all questions by what he determined to be 
preponderance of sound; and that he would be influenced by 
his personal leanings in making his decision. Mr. Newberry 
acquiesced in this action of the State convmittee and made no 
ttempt to act as temporary chairman of the State convention. 

Early on the morning of April 11, the day the State conven- 
tion was to meet, the temporary secretary of the convention and 
temporary sergeant at arms endeavored to enter the local 
where the convention was to meet, but found it in 


he 
posse 
ind were refused admission. Later in the morning the State 

tral committee made formal demand for possession of the 

ry and were admitted. The chairman of the State com- 

tee, Mr. Frank Knox, was found within the armory seated 
upon the platform. The committee assembled upon the plat- 
1 and called upon Chairman Knox to preside. He refused 
to comply with this request, whereupon the committee pro- 
ceeded agajn to elect an acting chairman, a majority of the 
members of the committee being present and voting “aye.” 
rhe committee instructed the sergeant at arms to admit no per- 
son to the hall except those who presented tickets bearing the 
signature of the secretary. 

The tickets for the State convention were issued on the 
morning of the day that body met and in ample time for use. 
Distribution was made at the leading hotel in the city. The 
distribution commenced at the hour of 9.30 a. m. and continued 
during the entire time the convention was in session. The dis- 
tribution was strictly in accordance with the instructions of 


‘ssion of the local militia and a detachment of local police | 
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es 

D1 
not to exceed 200 delegates bolted the convention. At all times 
until the adjorunment of the convention nearly 1,000 delegates 
were present and participated in the proceedings. Fou 
arate roll calls were had—one upon the question of nominating 
Mr. Baker temporary chairman; secondly, upon the adoption 
of the report of the committee on credentials when the vote 
was—ayes 946, noes 18, not voting 6; again upon the adoption 
of the report of the committee on permanent organization and 
order of business on which the vote steod—ay 
reported not voting 27. The roll was also called upon 
tion of delegates at large to the national convention, 


Se})- 


Ot, 


avs ¢, 


the t 


on whi 
roll 975 votes were cast, of which there were—ayes 900, nays 
21, not voting 52. The Roosevelt contestants admit that the 
convention commenced business with about S00 delegates, not 
including the Taft delegates from Wayne and Calhoun Cou 


ties. The record shows that on every one of the four roll cal 
except the first from 960 to 975 votes were c: 


st. Substracting 
from this total vote the vote of the two counties in contest, the 
convention would still have been in the control of the Taft 
delegates. Ample opportunity was given the Roosevelt « 
testants from Wayne and Calhoun Counties to prese the 
claims to the committee on credentials. Any statement to | 
| contrary is without foundation. They refused to avail the 


: | selves of the opportunity. 
Presidency and because he had stated he would permit no roll | 


CALHOUN AND WAYNE COUNTIES. 


There was testimony showing that the Roosevelt followers in 


the county convention held in Calhoun County were in the 
minority, but that by their noisy, boisterous, anc disorderly 
tactics they refused to ailow the convention to proceed in an 


orderly manner. When it became apparent that 
delegates would not come to order in the convention, 
tion proceeded regularly to the transaction of 


the Roosevelt 


the conve) 


its business, and 





when that had been accomplished adjourned. The county 
convention for Wayne County met in Detroit April 5. Very 
shortly after it was called to order about 25 or 30 men, some 
|} of whom were not even delegates to the convention, gathered 
on one side of the hall where the convention was being held, 
and, led by Charles A. Nichols, the Roosevelt manager in 
Michigan and Weyne County, who was not a delegate to the 


Republican convention, proceeded to create a 
shouting and gesticulating, which disturbance 


disturbance 
continued for a 


few minutes, when the disturbers, led by Nichols, left the con 
vention hall. ‘This statement is testified to by over 20 of the 
leading citizens of Detroit, county and city officials, profes 
siona! men, bankers, lawyers, and business men, who swear 
that Nichois and his following did not exceed 45 men; that 


after they left the hall the convention proceeded to its busines 
in regular form and was in session for about two hours: 


that 
there was no contest brought before the committee on creden- 
| tials by any voting precinct in Wayne County; that every dele 


| gate who sat in the convention presented due and lawful cre 


| dation 


the State central committee. Tickets were distributed in a 
public place and there was common knowledge that it was | 
heing done. Thence was no discrimination in the distribu- 


tion of the tickets, and there was absolutely no excuse for any | 


delegate failing to secure his ticket. The four roll calls taken 
the State convention showed that practically all the 
elegates had secured tickets and were present. When the con- 
vention hall was ready for use the doors were opened and were 
kept open at all times, except for a short period when a crowd 
ttempted to rush into the hall in a body. At that time the 
doors were shut until more adequate police protection could be 
obtained, when they were again opened and kept open. Dur- 
ing the brief time the doors were closed as many Taft delegates 
re excluded from the hall as Roosevelt delegates. 

The State convention was called to order by the chairman of 
the Republican State central committee, Mr. Frank Knox. The 
secretary of the committee addressed the chairman, advising 
him and the convention that the State central committee had 
chosen Hon. Grant Fellows as temporary chairman. 
pon took the chair and called the convention to order, and the 
‘all for the convention was read by the secretary. Mr. Knox 
was attempting to act as chairman at the same time, and he 
declared Herbert F. Baker elected temporary chairman of the 
convention. Chairman Fellows recognized a motion to make 
Herbert F. Baker temporary chairman, and put the question 
to the convention and ordered a roll call thereon. The vote 
Stood: Ayes 67, noes 818. In the meantime, the State chairman, 
F rank Knox, and about 50 others, proceeded to make all the 
hoise possible, occupying one end of the platform and the space 
immediately in front thereof. These disturbers soon got tired 
and left the hall, accompanied by a few of the delegates, but 


during 


} 
( 


We 


He there- 


dentials, and no one was allowed to sit in said convention except 
those who were duly and properly elected under the call of the 
county committee, 

The entire record in this case shows an utter absence 
for the contest which brought 
delegztes. The national committee decided 
division. 


of foun 
the Taft 
wit! 


was against 


the case 


rut 


Vis 


giz ippi 


Contests were filed against the Taft delegates from Missis 


sippi at large, and in all of the eight congressional districts of 
the State except the third. The contests from the first and 
eighth districts were abandoned before the national ittee 
and never presented there. All the other contests in the State 


were decided against the Roosevelt contestants without divisi« 
being called for in the national committee. The contest 
of the most frivolous character, in every case a mere hance 
men assembling together and pretending to hold a ce . 
for the sole purpose of getting up a contest. In the second dis 
trict. for example, one Jonas Avant, who tried to addre the 
regular convention, but was refused permission because he wa 


l 
S were 
ify) e 
ikl Cr 
tien 


mve 


not a delegate and not a qualified elector, with five other met 
none of whom were deiegates, and two of whom were Den 
erats, went to the back part of a store building in the tov 


where the district convention was being held and 
hold a convention. They were citizens of only two cou 
of the nine constituting the congressional! district. 
SIXTH MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT 

The regular convention in the sixth district was an 
and harmonious body, which preceeded in way 
do what it had to do and attracted considerable attention in the 
town of six or seven hundred people where it met. 
no other convention held in that town that day. 
velt contestants from this district were J. 


pretended 


nties « 


orderly 
a businesslike to 
There was 

The two Roose- 
M. Leverett and 
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532 AP 

Ch: H. Was Several witnesses of the highest standing, 
residents of the town where the convention was held, testified 
to sé g these two men in town the forenoon of the day of the 
convention, but that both of them left on a 12.40 train, the 
train which brought into town most of the delegates to the con- 
vention, and that neither of them was seen about the town after 
that hour. This is a fair sample of the contests brought against 
the ‘Taft delegates from Mississippi. The contests from the 
State at large and from the second, fifth, and: sixth districts 
were appealed to the committee on credentials and presented in 


a perfunctory way by the counsel for contestants, but they were 
all so utterly without merit that they were decided by the cre- 


dentinls committee against the Roosevelt contestants without 
division, 
Missouri. 
In Missouri contests were filed against the Roosevelt delegates 


from the State at large and from the fifth district, and contests 
were also filed against the Taft delegates from the first, third. 
seventh, and fourteenth congressional districts. The only case 
passed upon by the national committee was that concerning the 
delegates at large, which was decided unanimously in favor of 
the Roosevelt delegates. The other contests from the State 
were ttled by an agreement giving Roosevelt the delegates 
from the first and fifth districts and giving Taft the delegates 
from the third, seventh, and fourteenth congressional districts. 

None of these cases were presented to the committee on cre- 
dentials, both the Taft and Roosevelt leaders in Missouri being 


content to abide by the settlement 
committee. 


made before the national 


FIFTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


To show that the compromise was a real one and that actual | 


ground of contest existed against the Roosevelt delegates a state- 
ment of the case in the fifth congressional district is given. 

The district committee, which was composed largely or wholly 
of Roosevelt men, ordered a primary for the 7th day of March, 
1912. Under the Missouri laws it is a misdemeanor for any 
one but an enrolled voter to vote in a primary. The last 
previous enrollment was in October, 1910, 18 months before the 
primary In pk like Kansas City the voting population 
rapidly changes »n account of changes in residence and a sup- 
plemental enroliment preliminary to the Kansas City election 
was to begin March 12. It resulted on that day in the addition 
of 24.469 names to the voting list. As the district is usually 
Republican, probably fully 12,000 Republicans were disfran- 
chised by the call of the committee. A storm of protest im- 
mediately followed the issuance of the call, and Republicans 
everywhere were urged to ignore it. In addition to this dis- 
franchisement the committee provided that no one’s name 
should on the ballot which it was itself to prepare, as a 
candidate for membership in the convention, except upon the 
payment of $2 for each candidate, and the membership of the 
convention was fixed at 415. The result was that a tax was 
attempted to be levied of $830 each, on the Taft, La Forterre, 


8 


ar, 
go 


the ballot. A stil 
was demanded, 
each presidential 
dicated that the 
maries was only 
The result was 


further payment of $6 for each polling place 
which carried the prepayment demanded of 
candidate up to S986; and the evidence in- 
total exp 
>148.75. 
that no candidates for delegates 


were pre- 





ise to the committee for the pri- | 


sented by the Taft, LA FoLierrr, or CUMMINs people, and only | 


the “ Roosevelt 
the ballot. 
bailot, which without the slightest authority contained the 
nanies of Mr. Taft, Mr. La Potters, and Mr. Cummins. Only 
Roosevelt men participated in the primaries, and of course an 
overwhelming victory was shown in his favor, which was ex- 


Republican Association delegation” went on 


ploited all over the country. The organization being in the 
hands of the Roosevelt men, the Taft adherents did the only 
thing in their power and called mass conventions in the various 


wards and precincts, held 2 convention, 
delegates, who were the contestants. 
Taft people befere the national committee was consistent 
throughout all the contests, viz, that unless intentional dis- 
franchisement or falsification of returns was shown, regularity 
of procedure and duly accredited certificates from regular con- 
ventions should prevail. In this case, however, it was claimed, 


and elected the Taft 
The position taken by the 


and with good reason, that there had been a deliberate dis- 
franchisement of Republican voters and wholly unwarranted 


conditions attached. 


North Carolina. 


There were contests from the third, fourth, and ninth North 
Carolina distriets, but none of the contestees or contestants were 
claimed for Taft. 


A preferential expression was provided for on the | 


| meeting was not attended by a 
| delegates to the convention. nm 
| from the various counties, and its membership was largely mc’ 


; : ; | convention expressly provided that 
and (uMMINS adherents in case they placed their names upon | 





Third Oklahoma district. 
, In the third congressioril district of Oklahema two conven- 
tions were held and two sets of delegates and alternates were 
elected to represent the district in the Chicago convention 
Beth conventions were held under the same call, on the sz 
day, and in the same city, but in different halls, on March 14 
The call for the convention did not designate the hall whe 
the convention was to be held. On the morning of the da. 
fixed for holding the eonvention the congressional committee met 
all of the 19 counties composing the district being represent: 
by the duly elected committeemen or by proxy. Three conn 
ties—Tulsa, Delaware, and Cherokee—were in contest and the 
delegations from these counties held the balance of power i: 
the convention. The congressional committee was made up of 
2 Taft men and 7 Roosevelt men. The chairman, W. S. Coc! 
ran, was a Roosevelt man, and he attempted by unfair : 
arbitrary rulings to overcome the will of the majority of: t 
committee. He refused to allow the committee to elect its ov 
choice as secretary in the absence of the regular secretary and 
ruled out one proxy and recognized another proxy, refusing 
allow the committee to determine its own membership. On 
roll, with 11 votes one way and 8 votes another the chai: 
announced the result of the vote exactly opposite to the 
fact. 

In this situation written charges were preferred aguinst ‘ 
chairman, based upon his illegal and hich-handed corduct. and 
a motion to sustain the charges against the chairman and d 
clare Lis position vacant was put to the committee and was cz: 
ried by a vote of 11 members of the committee who were pre 
ent. Cochran thereupon announced the committee adjourned 
to 1.30 p. m., although the hour of 11 was fixed for the conven 
tion, and the committee had not yet finished its business, and 
with a minority of the committee walked out of the room. Th 
majority of the committee which remained continued its busi 
ness by electing a chairman and secretary, proceeded to make up 
the temporary roll for the convention, and appointed a placs 
for it to meet, and the regular district convention was accord 
ingly held at the place appointed by the committee in i! 
World Building in Tulsa at 11 o’clock a. m., of which ample 
notice was given to all delegates. This convention was duly 
called to order; the temporary roll prepared by the congres- 


ea 


| sional committee was made the permanent roll; a majority of 


the delegates duly elected to the convention were in attendance, 
and Judge Joseph A. Gill and Mr. J. W. Gilliland were clected 
delegates to the national convention. ‘The credentials of the 
delegates to the district convention, certified to by the chail 
man and secretaries of the several county committees, re 
mained in the possession of the majority of the congressiona 
committee and were filed with the national committee with 
the other records in the case. Every county in the district 


| had its representation and vote in the regular convention, and 


no person properly accredited as delegate was excluded or de 
barred from participating in its proceedings. The call for the 
the delegates actually 
attendance from could east the entire vote 
that county. 

The right of Mr. Cochran to act as chairman: of the committee 
was disputed because he had moved from one county in tl 
district to another county in the district, and both of these 
counties had other representatives upon the committee. W 
Cochran was removed chairman and withdrew fro) 
meeting of the committee only one regularly elected membe 
the committee went with him, the others who left the h: 
that time being all either proxies or appointees of the 
Cochran. Of the 11 members voting to depose Cochbra 
members of the committee were present in person and ~ ¥ 
represented by proxies. As both the county of Cochran's fori 
residence and the county to which he had removed had th 
representatives present at the meeting of the committee. || 
was clear that Cochran did net represent any county, and 
therefore had no right to act as a member of the comuzittee 

\ssuming that all the committee whe wert out with Cochran 
had the right to act on the committee, it left the comn ‘ 


any county 


as 


| standing 12 for Taft and 7 for Roosevelt. so it was simp! 


elt 


question whether a majority of the committee had the ris 
control its action or a minority. 

After Cochran was deposed as chairman of the com! ‘ P 
and walked out of the committee meeting with less than «| | 
rum of its members, he called a meeting to order in the Gru 
Opera House, which meeting called itself the congressiona’ ©" 
vention of the third congressional district of Oklahoma, 2nd 
proceeded to elect delegates to the national convention. [55 
majority of the duly elected 
the eredentia's 


It did not have 





v 


29 signed a statement that they 


1 or 
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f bystanders, who had not been duly accredited by onl Hon. John C. Houk and Judge H 
au- | 


in the district. Its action was entirely without 
On the showing of facts thus made, which was amply sup- 
ed by testimory, the national committee retained the Taft 
tes in their seats without division, and its action was sus- 
d by the committee on credentials. 
First South Carolina, 
In the first congressional district of South Carolina a contest 
nresented before the national committee, but it was of the 
rivolous character. The convention was regularly called, 
nsisted of 32 delegates. After the convention had duly 
‘ized 4 of the delegates walked out, 1 of whom afterwards 
“I. The convention proceeded with its business and 
1 Taft delegates to the national convention. Twenty- 
of the regularly elected delegates to the convention out of 
had participated in the proceed- 
es of the convention and had voted for the Taft delegates. 
» delegates were held entitled to their seats by the unani- 
vote of the national committee, and the contest was not 
iled to the committee on credentials. 
Tennessee. 
‘Tennessee contests were filed in the first, second, ninth, and 
districts. In the first and tenth districts both sets of 
s claimed to be for Taft. In the first, second, and ninth 
question at issue was which was the regular Re 
n organization. In the first district that organization 
ognized which nominated and elected the present Repub- 
n Congressman from that district, Hon. Sam R. SExxs. 
SECOND TENNESSEE DISTRICT. 
second district that organization was recognized which 
ited and elected twice in succession the present Repub- 
n Congressman from that district, Hon. RrcHarp W. AUSTIN. 
Vright and John J. Jennings were regularly elected dele- 
tes. There have been two organizations in this district, each 
\iming to be the regular Republican organization. Wright and 
Jennings were elected by the organization which was duly 
rd in 1910 by the Republican national 
ittee as the regular Republican organization of said dis- 
It elected Hon. R. W. Austin a Member of Congress in 
OS and 1910, and there can be no question that the Austin or- 
g tion was the one which was entitled to representation 
in the national convention. 
rhe congressional committee met December 30, 1911, and 
da distriet convention to meet March 9 at the courthouse 


S s the 


n Knoxville. The action of this convention was unanimous 
questions. This district is composed of 10 counties. 
lbue notice was given of the congressional convention 


Wl the 


jog 


convention met March 9, 
reported no contests. 


delegations from 5 of the 
Contests were reported in 
under a mistaken apprehension of facts and were 
This made 59 delegates which were entirely uncon- 
a possible total of 108 in the convention. 


es 


ned. 


1 ont 


of 


congressional | 
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ntests from the three other counties were referred by 
ngressional committee to the convention itself. Under | 
w and authority in Tennessee the congressional com- | 


tee has the authority to make up the temporary roll of the 


tien, but in the case of these three contests the entire 

tter was referred to the convention. This left 49 delegates 
hose right to seats in the convention was held in suspense. 

After the temporary organization of the convention, a com- 

mittee on credentials was appointed and retired from the hall 


to hear the contests. Instead of presenting their case to the 
ttee on eredentials, the contestants from these three 
es abandoned their contests and held a bolting conven- 
on. The committee on eredentials thereupon made a report 
iting Republicans from these three counties claiming to have 
n regularly elected. When the other contestants from these 
iree counties refused to submit their case to the credentials 
tee they lost whatever right they had to seats in the 
onvention. The delegations from two counties which were re- 
perted for Roosevelt remained in the regular convention and 
took part in the proceedings. T. A. Wright and John J. Jen- | 
Ings were elected delegates to Chicago by this the only regular 
Ri on can convention held in the second congressional district 
ul inessee, 


After the bolters had held their convention on March 9, they 
“alized their action was not regular and caused to be resur- 

4 remnant of what was known as the old Hale congres- 
committee, which had been discredited and repudiated 
by the Republican congressional committee in 1910, and through 
that repudiated committee called a new congressional conven- 
— Seven of the counties in the district 

id delegates to this rump convention. 


rected 


Sons 


absolutely refused to | 


iis G. 








contestants, 
had no claim moreover to ional convention, for 
the further reason that they took part in the county mass con- 
ventions called by order of the Austin congressional com 


Having thereby recognized the Austin organization as the 


B. Lindsay, 
seats in the ! 


= 


littee, 


recu- 
lar Republican organization in the district nd having taken 
part in the county conventions called by said organization, they 
were thereby estopped from attempting to deny the legality of 
the Austin organization and had no right to organize or take 
part in any other organization acting in conflict therewith 

NINTH TENNESSESB DISTRICT. 

In the ninth congressional district of Tennessee there are two 
organizations which claim to be the regular Republican organi- 
zation of the district. Both organizations nominated candidates 
for Congress two years ago, and the Republicans of the dis- 
trict expressed their choice between the two organizations by 

| casting 1,406 votes for the organization which later elected the 


regular Taft delegates to the Republican n: itior mal convention, 
against 940 votes for the c andidate representing the organiz 
which elected the Roosevelt delegates, and 
committee in the election of 1910 recognized that organizat 
which elected the Taft delegates in 1912 as the regular organi- 
zation in that district. The head of the Roosevelt organization 
T. Taylor, of Union City, who the State treasurer, 
having been elected by the Democratic legislature of the State, 
and the chairman of the committee, Mr. Burdick, ted the 
Democratic candidate for governor in 1910 against the regu- 
lar Republican candidate and made of it The 
Taylor organization held one convention on March 26 and in- 
structed for Taft. The regular 30 days’ notice was not ven 
for that convention, and a second convention was called to meet 
May 15. It is very doubtful if the proper for 
this convention. The same delegates and tes were elected 


as 
ation 
the State executive 


ion 
is 
suppor 
as 
public boast 


iy 


notice was given 
alterna 


to the Chicago convention who were elected on March 26, but 
| this time they were instructed for Roosevelt. 

This case was decided by the national committee for the Taft 
| delegates; and when the case was called for a hearing before 
| the committee on credentials the Roosevelt contestants did not 

appear, and the case was decided against them by default. 
TENTH TENNESSEE DISTRICT 

The national committee sustained the regularly elected Taft 
delegates from the tenth congressional district of Tennessee. 
The contestants, who criginally claimed they were for Taft, but 
subsequently announced themselves in favor of Roosevelt, failed 
to present their case before the committee on credenti: and 
it was decided against them by default. 

Texas, 

‘The issue as to the eight delegates at large from the St of 
Texas is not merely a political one but a moral one. It was not 
alone a question whether the votes should go to Taft or to 
Rocsevelt. It was also a question whether the Republican 
Party in the State should be relieved from the death grip of 
the arbitrary and unscrupulous political machine which had 
dominated it for years and was destroying the part) » th 
State rather than building it up. In 1896 the Republican Party 
cast 167,000 votes in the State; in 1900 the Republican vote 
was 121,000; in 1904 Roosevelt received 51,000 at in 1908S 
Taft got 65,000; and in 1910 the Republican candidate for goy- 
ernor, nominated at a small machine convention, received only 
26,000 Republican votes. This result has come about at a 
time when the financial and business growth of the State, 
largely due to the infiux of northern men and capital, has been 
marvelous, and when the chief port of Texas has become the 
second port in the United States. 

The constant effort of the party organization seems to have 
been to reduce the Republican vote and confine it to officeholders 
and their relatives, so that there might be enough of the 
loaves and fishes to go around. As evidence of this the State 
chairman, Col. Cécil Lyon, who has held that office continu- 
ously since 1900 and has been a member of the Republican 
national committee since 1904, stated in a printed circular that 
every Federal officeholder in the State, except four or five 


had been appointed on his recommendation. ‘T) 


ere are some 
2.800 of such appointees, the larger number of whom were ap- 
pointed during the administration of President Roose nd 
have not been replaced under the present administration. 
These officeholders furnish the main backing of the Lyon ma- 
chine. Further evidence was furnished in the testimony which 
was submitted showing that Col. Lyon was deliberately attempt- 
ing to exclude the colored Republican vote, in an effort to build 
up a white man’s party in the St A postal card, dated 
| May 12, 1912, over his own signature, which had been circu- 
lated broadcast through the State. was in evidence, in which 


he stated that the time had come when the voters must decide 
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whether the negro or 
of Texas. 
The system was maintained in every State convention by the 


the white man was to rule in the State 


lican vote, which were given as large a representation in the 


convention as of the 
Republican vote. 

There is a primary election law in the State of Texas, under 
which parties casting over 100,000 votes are required to act. 
Its provisions are optional with parties casting less than 100,000 
Section 139 of the law provides that any political party 
desiring to elect delegates to a national convention shall hold a 
convention, and that said convention shall be composed of dele- 


State were counties casting the bulk 


votes. 


} 
j 
use of credentials from counties with an inconsiderable ie 
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gates duly elected by the voters in said political party in the | 


several counties of the State at primary elections. 
terms of this primary law the ratio of representation in Demo- 
cratic conventions was first fixed at one delegate for each 
county, and no additional delegate unless the party cast in that 
county 500 votes and a major fraction thereof at the last gen- 
eral election. In other words, unless the party cast more than 
750 votes in a county it would be entitled to only one delegate 
in the State convention. Another section of the same 
said to have been adopted later because of the growth of the 
Democratic vote, placed the representation at 300 votes and a 
major fraction thereof. There is nothing whatever in the law 
compelling the Republican Party in the State of Texas to adopt 
either ratio of representation, but 
clared that it was bound by the Terrill 
garding some of its important provisions. 

There are in the State of Texas 249 counties, of which 4 have 
no county government. The remaining 245 counties were en- 
titled to 1,008 delegates in the State convention with 248 votes. 
In the western part of the State there are 99 counties which 
cast at the last election a total of only 2,184 Republican votes. 
Nine of these counties did not cast a single Republican vote, 
and 32 other counties cast less than 10 Republican votes each. 
In these same 99 counties no conventions or primaries were 
held to elect delegates to the State convention, and in most of 
them there is no Republican organization whatsoever, and none 
of them, whether under the State election law or by rules of 
fairness, equity, and decent party usage, was entitled to a vote 
in this Republican convention. It appeared from the proofs 
submitted and affidavits offered in evidence, both from county 
clerks with whom returns of political organizations are re- 
quired to be filed. and from others, that the organization in 
sparsely settled counties is nonexistent. It was the prac- 
tice of the machine to send blank credentials to a friendly 
postmaster in each one of these counties having no party or- 
ganization, and these credentials, after being signed by two 
Republicans, one as chairman and the other as secretary, but 
without the holding of a primary election or a county conven- 
tion, would be sent, with a proxy from the delegate named, 
oftentimes to a person living 500 miles away but who was a 
member or friend of the State machine. It was by the use of 
credentials thus secured from the sparsely settled counties. 
having few or no Republican voters, that the Lyon machine 
has been able for years to control State conventions in Texas, 
and the present contest was the result of a determined effort 
on the part of the Republicans of the State to free themselves 
from an insufferable system. 

The Terrell law requires that in each county the party chair- 
man shall be elected and his name certified to the county clerk. 
In many of these 99 counties this was not done. Disregarding 
the delegates from these 99 counties not entitled to be repre- 
sented because no bona fide conventions or primaries were held 
therein would leave delegates from 149 counties entitled to 152 
votes in the State convention. Of the counties entitled to rep- 
resentation in the convention Taft carried at least 89, with 90 


votes, 


law, although disre- 


these 


When the State committee, which was overwhelmingly domi- 
nated by Col. Lyon, the Roosevelt manager of the State, met 
to make up the temporary roll, objection was made by Mr. John 
. Elgin, a Taft committeeman, against the seating of delegates 
from these 99 counties, on grounds which were set out in de- 
tail. Pending this protest, a motion was made that the dele- 
gates from the remaining counties be placed upon the temporary 
roll. A motion to amend by having the roll of the remaining 
counties and the delegates representing them called, that the 
committee might know what counties and delegates were seated, 
was voted down. A subsequent demand for a list of the coun- 
ties and delegates was denied, and the original motion was 
adopted. 

The chairman had reported that 16 contests existed, and these 
were referred to subcommittees, who unseated the Taft dele 
gates, and their action was confirmed by the committee. Elgin’s 


law, | 


the Lyon machine has de- | 


Under the | 








|}a temporary and permanent organization. 


protest was then taken up and repeated, and upon motion the 
protest was dismissed, and the delegates from the 99 counties 
in question were placed upon the temporary roll. Mr. Elgin 
had offered as a substitute a motion to fix the basis of repr; 
Sentation in the convention as one vote for each hundred yor: 
cast for President Taft, but providing that each county 
which conventions were held should have at least one yo! 
This motion was voted down. 

No tickets were issued by the committee to contesting del 
gations, and thereupon the Taft delegates, representing more 
than a majority of the counties legally entitled to seats in the 
convention, marched in a body to Byers’s Opera House, in the 
city of Fort Worth, and assembled in convention. An elabor 
report was made to this convention of the proceedings of t! 
State committee, in which the following language occurs: 

We are confronted with the condition that at least one-tenth of { 
entire Republican vote of this State was cast in two counties in t 
last presidential election; yet, under the apportionment made by 
executive committee, these two counties are entitled to only 3 votes 
out of 250, and to be represented by 12 delegates out of a possi 
1,000, as provided in the call of the State chairman. In additi 
this there are 72 counties in this State in each of which were not 
to exceed 15 votes at the last election. These counties nevertheless 
are entitled to 288 delegates under the call of the State chairma: 
It is preposterous to claim that those counties in which were cast 
than 15 votes should have the same voting power in this conve 
as the counties of Dallas, Harris, Bexar, and Travis, in which 
1,000 votes.were cast at the ——_ election. To say that this 
is required by the Terrell election law of this State is a manifest ; 
version of the law, which was intended to secure honest elections 
an honest expressiot. of party sentiment. A claim based upon 
pretense is a paipable fraud upon the right of the voter to have 
will honestly and fairly expressed. Such procedure would neither sti: 
late party zeal nor promote party growth. We not only can not s 
to any such idea, but utterly repudiate it. A convention organized 
upon such a plan is one in name only. It is not a Republica: 
vention. it is a fraud upon Republican voters, because their will 
not be fairly expressed upon any substantial issue. 


i 


The convention was regularly organized by the adoption of 
Committees on cre 
dentials, resolutions, and order of business were appointed and 
their reports accepted. A basis of representation was adopted 
identical with that proposed by Mr. Elgin to the State com 
mittee, and the convention was constituted in accordance there 
with. It remained in session throughout the day, with a recess 
At this convention the Taft delegates at large to Chicago w 

elected. <All of them will support the Republican nat 
ticket there named. Electors at large were chosen, aud the 


| records duly certified by the chairman and secretary of 


convention and transmitted to the Republican nationa! 
mittee. 

Throwing out the votes in those counties where there wa ) 
Republican organization and where no conventions we! | 
to send delegates to the State convention, the Taft force 
clearly in control in the State convention. Had the delegs 
to that convention been elected on a basis of represe 
that would have given the Republican strongholds in the St 





| fair proportional representation the Taft majority in the St 
| convention would have been much larger, for the reas 





the large cities in the State were the centers of overw! 
pro-Taft and anti-Lyon sentiment. 

The national committtee decided that the convention held in 
Byers Opera House represented the real Republican 
of the State of Texas; that it was fully justified in purs 
the course it did in order to overthrow a boss-ridden 
that it endeavored to reflect and give effect to the Re 
sentiment of the State, and the delegates elected by 
declared the duly elected delegates to the national con) 
This decision was confirmed by the committee on cred 3 
and by the national convention itself. 

FIRST TEXAS DISTRICT. 

The Taft delegates from the first congressional dist 
Texas were seated because it appeared from the reco! 
the Roosevelt faction bolted when it found it could nm 
the convention. The first congressional district is com) 
11 counties, each county having 1 vote, except Cass | 
which has 2, making 12 votes in the congressional con 
The executive committee, composed of 1 representat 
each county, made up the temporary roll, and in the coniess 
filed from two counties seated both delegates with ‘ : 
vote each. The convention elected the 2 Taft delegates, £'''"> 
them 10} votes. Each county was represented in tis vor 
Three Federal officeholders, representing 1} votes, bo t 
regular convention and held a rump meeting. 

A stenographic report of the proceedings of the ru! 


vention showed beyond question that the Roosevelt faction ““" 
in the minority. The brief filed by the Roosevelt contest!! 
admitted that the majority of the executive committe:. \*" 

made up the temporary roll cail of the regular conven! : 
yored Taft. The testimony showed that there were 1: ve" 

















congressional convention for Taft and 1} votes for Roose- 
. minutes of the convention, supported by affidavits from 
jority of the duly elected delegates, showed conclusively that 
eguiar convention was properly organized and held in ac- 
ordunce with the call of the national committee and elected the 
two Taft delegates. The national committee, by unanimous 
yote, decided the contest in favor of the Taft delegates. 


SECOND TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The regularly elected delegates from the second congressional 

t of Texas were C. L. Rutt and George W. Eason. 
ution which elected the Roosevelt claimants consisted of 

6 wen, who met in the mayor’s office in the city of Nacogdoches, 


vith the doors locked, during a part of the time that the regu- 
ivention was in session in the city hall. The mayor fur- 

ed an affidavit that he had occasion to go to his office for 
some papers; that he found the door locked, and upon being 
i ed found 5 or 6 men holding this so-called convention. 
Phe 1ographer, whose records of the convention were sub- 
! “| to the national committee, furnished an affidavit in 
which he said that these records were dictated to him by the 
chairman, who gave the names of the 6 men present, showing 
ihat they were from only 4 counties of the 14 in the district. 


All of these men had participated in the regular convention held 





» city hall and had bolted after the convention had been 
ized. 
The cireumstances leading to this situation were as follows: 
The regularly elected chairman of the district committee re 
signed the chairmanship, and Col. Cecil Lyon appointed E. 


hristian, one of the committeemen, in his place. Mr. Chris- 
without attempting to call the committee together, claims 
his brief to have called a district convention to be held at 
in on the 16th day of May, but he does not claim to have 
le any publication, as was required by the national commit- 
tee call. The majority of the committee asked and received 
1 the assistant attorney general of Texas a written opinion 
the committee itself had the right to elect its own chair- 


an 





rT) 


rhe secretary thereupon and upon the request in writing of a | 


majority of the committee called the committee together for the 
purpose of electing a chairman and of calling a district conven- 
tion. A majority of the members of the committee, including 
Mr. Christian, was present. C. L. Rutt was elected chairman, 
nd the district convention was called to meet at Nacogdoches on 


yrs day of May, and due notice by publication of the call 


was 1 In his brief Mr. Christian stated that by consent 
of the madeeiee of the committee the place and date for the 
holding of his convention was changed to Nacogdoches and the 


lith of May. 
ed on the idea 


rms of his call, 


The brief filed by Mr. Christian is apparently 
that a convention was held pursuant to the 
but the position is entirely untenable, since 


he was not legally the chairman, and if he had been he would 
ive had no authority to issue the call except by authority 
f the committee. He acquiesced in the choice of Rutt as 


rman 


both at the committee meeting and subsequently at 
he convention. 
B the assembling 


Before of the convention the district com- 


met to prepare the temporary roll of the convention. Mr. 
Christian made no effort to preside, although he was present. 


oaliea were found not to have held conventions and one 
ty to have no delegate present. Notice of a contest in Har- 
n County was received, but was not presented to the com- 
and the roll was made up, seating the delegations that 
held regular credentials. 


























rts, which were accepted; elected C. L. Rutt and George W. 
n delegates to the national convention, and certified their 
in due form to the national committee. Affidavits of 
—* county judge, of the mayor of the city, and the city attor- 
vs Who attended the convention, but were not delegates, 
ab wed the complete regularity of the convention. 
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FOURTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The fourth Texas congressional district consists of five coun- 
ties, each having one vote in the district convention under the 
-all of the congressional executive committee. Only one county, 
Rains, chose an uncontested delegation, and that delegation was 
for Taft. The other four counties—Collin, Grayson, Hunt, and 
Fannin—sent contesting delegations. On the day of the conven- 
tion, and prior to its meeting, representatives from each of the 
four counties sending contesting deleagtions made : fort to 
appear before the congressianal executive committ and pre 
sent their claims for seats in the convention. The congres- 
sional committee arbitrarily refused to hear anybody. T! yn 
testing delegations then appeared before the crede Is com- 
mittee, but that committee refused to hear the evide rhe 
contestants were then permitted to make a statemen n the 
floor of the convention as to their claims for seats in the conven- 
tion, but no vote was permitted to be taken as to the merits of 
their claims. Having exhausted every effort to secure a hear 
ing the four contesting delegations, together with the only un- 
contested delegation of the convention, withdrew to another 
place and held a convention and elected Taft delegates to the 
Chicago convention, who were seated by the national commit- 
tee and the committee on credentials. 

The evidence produced relating to the four contested delega 
tions in the congressional convention established t 
following facts: 

In Collin County the control of the county turned uj. me 
precinct where the Taft men were in undisputed contre inl 
elected delegates who were refused seats Hlad the properly 

| elected delegates been seated the Collin County convention would 
have selected an uncontested delegation to the cong | 


convention. 


In Grayson County in one precinct colored Re] icans were 
kept out of the caucus by the aid of the State militia until the 
business of the caucus was concluded. From anoth precinet 
delegates were seated who had been chosen by a rump meet 
ing, and the Taft delegates, duly chosen, were refused admis 
sion. Had these negro Republicans not been disfranchised and 
had the duly elected delegates from the other precinct been 
seated, Grayson would have sent a Taft delega to the 
gressional convention. 

Similar irregular and illegal practices prevented the 
tion of a Taft delegation in Hunt County. The reg i 


for Taft, while 
selected in a m: 


elected delegates in Fannin County were 
the Roosevelt delegates were irregularly 
vention. 

The congressional convention 
gates was composed of more 
practically all the regularly el 


iso 


which electe 
than a majorit 
ected delegates. 
FIFTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 
The fifth congressional district of 
Hill, Bosque, and Rockwall 


‘Texas is made 


Counties. Iwo a 





ventions were held at the same time and place in the same hall 
each claiming to be the regular convention. Dallas County cast 
more Republican votes than all the other counties dis- 
| trict put together. The call for the congressional convention 
allowed each county to send not to exceed four delegate but 
made no reference to the basis of representation of the respec- 
| tive counties composing the district. There was a ¢« test from 
Dallas County, but the Taft delegates wer “ated. ‘I te 
mony showed that the sentiment among voters in that county 
was overwhelmingly in favor of Taft. Taft delegates were 
seated on the temporary roll from two counties ik elt 
| delegates from three counties, and the representation h 
convention was fixed at one vote for each with re 


The district convention was called to order by C. L. Rutt; 
official call and the report of the district committee were 
ead luding in the latter the nomination of George W. Eason | 
temporary chairman. Mr. Christian was also put in nomi- 
nm, and upon roll call Mr. Eason was elected, and presided 
the convention. A committee on credentials was appointed, 
id the convention took a recess until afternoon. The report 
i the committee on credentials was accepted upon roll call, 
and the representatives of five counties withdrew from the hall. 
Ale representatives of four of these counties, as previously 
‘tated, held the alleged convention in the mayor’s office. 
fhe regular convention remained in session several hours; 
“ppointed the usual committees, which retired and made their 


gard to the number of delegates in the convention or the ber 


ef Republican votes cast in such county. When ) i 
assembled a minority report of the district coi A ’ 
| sented protesting against the seating of the Roosevelt a 

from Hill County and protesting against th 

tion adopted, which deprived Dallas County of its rig co 
| strength in the convention. The chairman of 

objected to the presentation of this minority report. | “ 
in this, he abandoned the platform and left tl ] 
Being left without officers, the convention th ed 

a new chairman and a new secretary, appointed i 
credentials, which recommended the seating 

gates from Hili County and the adoption of th« report 
of the district committee as to the basis of the 

in the convention. Both these recommendati: er ted, 
|}and Taft delegates to the national convention ' 
elected by a vote cf eight to three. The Lt 

after retired to the south end of the hall, \ rr ore ized 


a meeting at which it is claimed tl 


Li deiegat to the 
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convention were elected. The editor of the Dallas 
Express, W. E. King, and a resident of Dallas for 20 years, 
furnished an affidavit in which he testified that he had at- 
tended Inany conventions and never before had he seen a chair- 
jnan refuse to allow a minority report to be read, and when his 
order was not obeyed he left the platform and retired to the 
south end of the hall, where he and a few others held a meeting, 
but that the Taft convention was more numerously attended 
than the Roosevelt convention. He says it has been customary 
in all congressional conventions to take the basis of representa- 
tion from the last presidential! vote in the respective counties. 
The Republican vote for the district for 1908S was as follows: 
Dallas County, 2,068; Ellis, 594; Hill, 414; Bosque, 266; Rock- 
wall, Under the election law of Texas the Democratic 
Party, because it casts over 100,000 votes, is required to nomi- 
candidate by a primary, while the Republican Party 
is not so required, but may nominate by convention. The basis 


national 


3S. 


nate each 
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NINTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 

The Taft delegates from the ninth Texas congressional « 
trict were C. M. Hughes and M. M. Rogers. The district eo) 
mittee met April 13 on the call of J. H. Speaker, a recognize) 
member of the committee. He took this step because the eh»iy. 
man of the committee refused to convene the committee for ; 
purpose of issuing a call for a district convention. A letter y 
presented to the national committee signed by the chairman. 
which he said that the attorney general had ruled that al! de 
gates from Texas to the national convention must be elected 
the State convention to be held for that purpose in Fort Wo) 
May 28. He declared that as he was directed by his supe 
the State chairman, Col. Lyon, he had concluded not to hol 
district convention. This was in accordance with the orice 
idea of the State chairman, that all district delegates from Tes 
must be elected at the State convention. The chairman 
said in the same letter that it was not necessary to give 3 
days’ notice of a district convention, because the Texas e] 
law did not so specify. In order that 30 days’ notice might 
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| given of the district convention and that the delegates s}) | 


of representation in the Democratic convention is one to each 
}00 vetes cast, but that rule does not apply to Republican con- 
ventions, 

The national committee and the committee on credentials | 
ind the convention itself sustained the title of the Taft dele- 
gates to their seats, 

SEVENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 

The Taft delegates from the seventh congressional district, 

J. HH. Hawley and H. L. Price, were duly elected by the regularly 


constituted convention of that district. The Roosevelt contest- 
ants were elected at a convention held without authority. 
facts in regard to this contest, as presented to the national 
committee, were as follows: 

The seventh congressional district of Texas is composed of 
the following counties: Anderson, Chambers, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, Liberty, Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity. The counties of 
Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity were without proper party or- 
ganization. In Texas county chairmen must be elected by the 
voters in each party. No such election was held in any of these 
three counties. In two of them Col. Lyon’ assumed to appoint 
chairmen, which he had no right to do. Lyon himself had 
classed these three counties as unorganized and without party 
organization, 

The regular convention met 
after proper publication of the call as required by the regula- 
tions of the national committee. The executive committee met 
prior to the meeting of the convention to make up the temporary 
roll of Certain persons claiming to represent the 
three unorganized counties appeared before the executive com- 
mittee and asked to have their names placed upon the temporary 
roll. Inasmuch as none of these three counties were properly 
organized according the laws of Texas, and inasmuch as 
these representatives had no credentials showing that they were 
entitled represent the said counties, it was decided by the 
executive committee n 
When this action was taken by the executive committee, Mr. 
Clinton, delegate from Houston County, and the alleged 
representative from the three unorganized counties withdrew 
from the meeting and proceeded to organize another convention, 
sending the contesting delegation to the national convention. 


delegates. 


to 


ehairman, the usual committees were appointed. A committee 
on credentials was regularly selected according to the party 
law of Texas, and that committee proceeded to hear all con- 
tests and to make up the permanent roll of the convention. 
The parties claiming to represent the aforesaid three unorgan- 
ized counties did not present their claims to this committee, 
nor did they appear in the convention to present their right to 
represent their respective counties in said convention, although 
repeatedly invited to do so. 

The report of the credentials committee was submitted to the 
convention and adopted, and that convention elected J. H. Haw- 
ley and H. L. Price as delegates to the national convention. 


EIGHTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


In the eighth Texas congressional convention a split occurred 
over the majority and mivority reports of the executive com- 
mittee as to the temporary roll. The Roosevelt followers con- 
trolled the executive committee, but did not have a majority in 
the convention, which adopted the minority report and gave 
Taft 54 votes and Roosevelt 24 votes. The Roosevelt followers 
thereupon bolted. In a county not represented due notice was not 
given of the county convention and no delegates were therefore 
legally selected in that county. The testimony showed that a 


mojority of the duly elected delegates participated in the con- 
vention which elected Taft delegates to the national convention 
and Charles A. Warnken and Spencer Graves were duly seated 


as such delegates. 


The | 


in Galveston on April 9, 1912, | 


ot to place them upon the temporary roll. | 





—_— 





be elected 20 days before the date of the meeting of the 
tional convention, as required by the call of the national « 
mittee, J. H. Speaker, a member of the district committee, « 
the committee to meet April 13; seven members attended 
meeting, and the district convention was called to meoct 
May 15 in Victoria. Due notice was given of this convent 
Eleven counties out of 15 counties responded to‘the ca!! 
participated in this convention. Three counties were not r 
sented and in one of these there was no election. 

After this convention had been called the chairman 
district committee changed his mind about not calling a dis 
convention, and called a meeting of the congressiona 
mittee for April 17, which was attended by seven mem) 
the executive committee. This committee meeting called 
gressional convention to be held on the 18th of May 
town of Yoakum. The evidence before the committee wa 
the first publication of this meeting was on the 2Iist of A 
though an item published in a newspaper at Cuero, 1) 
County, Tex., on April 18, stated that a convention lad 
called for May 18. As stated above, no publication of t! 
was made until April 21. There was ample evidence to ' 
that the Taft convention was duly and regularly convened, 
while the Roosevelt convention was not. The nationn 
mittee and the committee on credentials therefore seat 
Taft delegates. 


} 


TENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 

The decision in the contest in the tenth district turned 
upon the good faith with which two members of the 
committee voted in the seating of delegates and upon 
faith with which one of them used the proxy intrusted 
The district consists of nine counties. The chairmen 
county committees are ex officio members of the distri 
mittee. H. M. Moore, the district chairman, on the 
April issued a call for the meeting of the committee on | 
day of April to prepare and issue a call for the dist: 
vention. On April 10 eight counties were represented 
in the person of members or by proxy, and called the 


, : . : , | for the distric ve held i » city of Austin on May 11 
When the convention met, after the election of a temporary | for the district to be held in the city 0 S 


The committee unanimously indorsed W. H. Taft for re 
tion for President. The counties of Bastrop, Lee, Travis \\ 
ington, and Williamson were strongly in favor of the re 
tion of President Taft, some of them giving instructi 
him and others electing delegates who had declared | 
erence for him. William Anderson, under date of Fel 
March 15, and April 38, had written letters strongly i 
President Taft, in one of them saying, “ Bastrop Count) 
ing to the convention O. K.” He was elected a deles 
that county and was also a member of the committee f 
county. M. R. Hoxie and D. H. Kennerly were elected « 
from Lee County. Mr. Hoxie was a strong Taft man 
given every assurance that Mr. Kennerly was the 
lying upon this confidence, he gave Mr. Kennerly his | 
as chairman and delegate from Lee County, writing u 
of May 11: “I have every confidence in Mr. Kenner'y, 
will do all that can be done in your interest.” This « 
was shared in by other members of the committee as (! 
of telephone talks with Mr. Kennerly’s father, who s 
his son would support delegates to the national conv 
Chicago favorable to the renomination of Taft for Pres’ 
The district committee assembled on the 11th day of lay" 
the city of Austin to prepare the roll and arrange for | 
porary organization of the convention, which was to 1 
o’clock. Lee, Travis, and Washington Counties were “ 
seats in the temporary organization, and upon the gue 
the irregularity of the election of delegates from Hays ‘ 


rOXY 


’ 


sed 
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affirmative and 4 in the negative, the 
Hays County being allowed to vote. The, 


the vote stood 4 in the 
committeeman for 
chairman cast the deciding vote against the county. 
son, representing Bastroy County, voted in the negative, but 
shortly afterwards moved that the vote be reconsidered, and 
upon reconsideration changed the vote of Bastrop County, so 
that the result was 5 for and 3 against the seating of delegates 
from Hays County, the Hays County representative again voting 
to seat the county. The circumstances brought to the attention 
of the national committee were of such a character as to indi- 
cate that Anderson’s metion te reconsider and change the vote 
were due to other considerations than those affecting the merits 
of the case. He subsequently made an affidavit, which was filed 
with the national comriitt in which he said that he acted 
correctly in voting against Hays County and was guilty of 
‘error ” in the change which he made. 

ID. H. Kennerly, who held the proxy for Mr. Hoxie, cast the 
yote of Lee County in favor of seating the Hays County dele- 
Both Anderson and Kennerly voted for a Roosevelt 
delegate for temporary chairman of the convention. The com- 
mittee adjourned and the convention was immediately called 
to order by the district chairman, Mr. Moore, who announced 
the violation of instructions above recited. The Roosevelt can- 
didate for temporary chairman was elected by the convention 
so organized and the chairman appointed a committee of five 
1 credentials. 
hich was the county in contest, 
un, of Bastrop County. The other two members were Roose- 
velt men. Upon this action the Taft delegates left the hall and 

mediately, and in the same building, organized another con- 


ee, 


cates. 
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Virginia. 

Contests were filed against the Taft delegates from Virginia 
at large and from every congressional district except the seventh 
and nintb. All of these contesting delegations were worked u 
weeks after the regular conventions had been held. The ground 
on which the contests were based was that the colored Repub- 
licans of the State had been discriminated against; that they 
were refused permission to take part in the county and dis- 


1 


irict conventions; and that the whiie Republicans of the State 
were engaged in a conspiracy to deprive the colored Repub 
licans of all voice in political matters. These charges were 
| found absolutely groundless. The Virginin cuses were all con 


Two of these were members from Hays County, 
and one was William Ander- 


solidated, and the Taft delegates were sustained by the national 
committee with only one dissenting vote. The c¢ were ap 
pealed to the committee on credentials, but only one case was 
presented to that committee, and that was by 


a colored Repub 
lican, J. R. 


Wilson, of Danville, in the fifth congressional dis 
trict. He claimed the colored Republicans of that district bad 
been discriminated against, but the only evidence he presented 
was a handbill calling on white Republicans to attend a county 
convention in that county. It appeared that this handbill was 
4 years old. The regularly elected delegates from the fifth 


congressional district, who were uninstructed and who had been 
voting in the convention 


with the Roosevelt supporters, were 
placed on the permanent roll. 
Washington. 
Two full delegations, with 14 votes each, claimed to be the 
| regularly elected delegates for the State of Washington. In tha 
State county executive committees have full authority undei 
the law to appoint all delegates to district and State conven 
tions. In different counties of the State different methods 


vention, which consisted of de'egates from six counties. Pro- | 
ceedings were regularly held; a permanent organization effected ; 
report of the committee on resolutions adopted, and dele- 

tes pledged to President Taft were elected. The undisputed | 
evidence indicated that a flagrant attempt had been made to | 


deprive Vaft of this district, to which he was justly entitled. 
The national committee sustained the title of the Taft delegates 
nd alternates by a practically unanimous vote, no roll call 
being asked for. 


FOUR NTH TEXAS DISTRICT 

The contest from the fourteenth Texas congressional district 
depends upon the coutrol of the executive committee of the dis- | 
f which J. M. Oppenheimer, one of the Taft delegates 


to the national convention, was and is chairman. There are 15 


TEE 


t 
i. O 


unties in the district. When the executive committee met at 
Antonio, on the call of the chairman, to make up the tem- 
‘rary roll of the convention, there were 10 members of the 
mmitee present whose right to act was undisputed, of whom 
G were for Taft and 4 for Roosevelt. There were four other 
Roosevelt. men present whose right to vote was disputed and 
ho were clearly not entitled to represent their county at that 


eeting. One of them held the proxy of the committeeman from 
Kendail County, who was dead, and the proxies from three other 
ties were held, two by postmasters and one by an assistant 
while 60 of the election law of the State 
of Texas expressly provides that no one who holds an office of 
profit trust under the United States shall act as member of 
an executive comiittee either for the State or for any district 


ostmaster, secticn 


or 


oa ; ' ‘ 
| convention from Ferry County 


r county. When the committee was in session these four men, 
with the proxy from a dead man and three posimasters who | 
were disqualified by the law of Texas from acting in such 
capacity, attempted te take part in the proceedings. The 
airman properly refused to permit them to act with the 
mumittee; and the Taft members, having a clear majority, 


proceeded to make up the 
provided by law. 

here was a contest over the delegation from Baxter County, 
which contains the city of San Antonio, the largest city in the 
State. Full consideration was given to this contest, but the 
testimony was overwhelming that the Taft sentiment in that 
vas preponderating, and, making all due allowance for 
sevelt claims, Taft carried the county by a vote of from 
to 1. When the executive committee had made up 
the temporary roll of the convention it fixed the basis of repre- 
sentation in the convention, as it had a right to do under the 
law, and placed it at 1 vote for each 50 votes cast for the 
Republican candidaie at the last presidential election. On 
this basis the total vote in the district convention was 67, of 
Which the number instructed or voting for Taft was 374; the 
Lumber voting or instructed for Roosevelt, 284; not voting, 1. 

On this showing it was plain that the preponderance of senti- 
ment among Republicans in this congressional district favored 
Taft and that a majority of the duly elected delegates in the 
Congressional convention voted for Taft delegates to the 
national convention. The national commiitee by unanimous vote 
Seated the Taft delegates. 


temporary roll of the convention as 


county 
> 
Rox 


4 or 5 


Lic 


were employed of selecting delegates to the 1912 State conve 
tion. As an instance, in the counties of s, and 
Walla Walla delegates to the State convention were picl 

by the county central committee, and in each of these countie 
Roosevelt 


Ferry, Steven 


a delegation was selected, and no question of the 
right of these delegates to sit the State convention was ever 
raised. The first action taken in any county after the call was 


issued was the selection of a Roosevelt « 


lelegation to the State 
by a j 


nmiit- 


Roosevelt « 


ounty co 


tee. In Asotin and King Counties a delegation was likew 
selected by the county central committee, and in those in 

a Taft delegation was selected. In Franklin County a deleg 
tion was elected by the county committee and was irstructed 








for Senator LA Foititette. In many of the otlier counties some 
character of a primary election wi: held For instance. in 
Pierce County and Spokane C ty a primary election was held, 
resulting in the sending of delegations to the State cor i 
instructed for Reosevelt. In Wha kagit Cou 3 
after a primary election was hel were sent ji 
structed for Taft. 

There is a primary election law in the State applicable to 
cities which is optional and not mandatory, the county « 
mittee having the authority to decide in which way the delegates 
shall be selected. Ifa primary election is ordered the delegates 
must be selected strictly in accordance with the provisions of 


the primary law. Notices of contest were filed with the Rept 
lican State committee in practically every county \ h 3 
earried for Taft, while the Taft men filed only one conte 
Before the State convention met the Roosevelt supporters de 
manded that the decision on all ested s 1 be sub- 
mitted to the uncontested delegates, who constituted a minority 
of the convention. In view of this situatio ch ow: ul 
precedented in the State, the Republican State committee at a 
meeting held the day before the time fixed for the State 
vention adopted a set of rules for the hearing it S l 
directed that all credentials be filed with the Sta com 
which should make up a temporary roll, followi ibsolute 1 
this respect the precedent and practice laid down by the 1 
tional committee. The meeting of the Sta ee to | 
upon the credentials was largely attended, and every oppo 
tunity was given all contestants to present their cas: I 
| committee met in the city council chamber at Aberdeen to heat 
the contests, and when the committee was in session the « 
ber was packed with men who endeavored in every possible 
way to overawe and intimidate the committee 1 pre 1 
fair determination of the contests, but the ! {tee was 
disturbed by this riotous demonstration, and the contests were 
all decided by a vote of approximately 3 to 1 rhe test 
from King County was presented fully by both sides, and the 
Taft delegates were placed upon the temporary r 
KING COUNTY. 

The control of the State convention depended upon the dele- 

gates from King County, which includes the city of Seattle. 


a 


County committees in Washington are composed of precinct 
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sanction, even admitting the total number of votes to have been 
cast as claimed. The Republican State committee found that 


| the much-advertised primary election held in the city of Seattle 


and township committeemen who are elected by the voters in 
Sept ber primaries held in even-numbered years. At the time | 
of the last general election held in Washington the city of 
Seattle contained about 250 voting precincts, and each precinct 

cted its member of the county committee. A majority of 
tiiis committee of 250 was composed of Taft men. This county 
colmluittee appointed a central committee and gave it full power | 
to act in matters coming within the jurisdiction of a county 
committee. It was the central committee, composed of 24 mem- 
hers of the county committee, which selected the delegation 


from King County to the State convention, as already stated 
‘the county committee approved this action. 


out legal authority, 


Thereafter, with- | 
an attempt was made to hold a primary to | 


t such delegation to the State convention under the follow- | held a separate convention. 


sele 

¢ circumstances: Some time before these events the proper | 
municipal authority of Seattle redistricted the city so as to | 
create 131 additional election precincts. When the 250 regu- 
larly constituted committeemen of King County assembled in 


April, 1912, there were present 131 strangers who claimed to be 
members by virtue of appointment by the Roosevelt county 
cheairman. There had been no election of county committeemen 
since the redistricting of the city, but the county chairman as- 
sumed the authority of increasing the membership by 131. 

{t was claimed that the county committee had given authority 


" 


Al 


to its chairman to fill any vacancies that might occur in the 
committee. It appeared that three such vacancies had been 

tually filled by the chairman. Even if the chairman had 
the right to fill vacancies he clearly had been given no authority, 
and had no right to name members of the county committee | 
where the appointments were not to fill vacancies, but were 
attempts to fill places created in the new apportionment. The | 


central committee had unanimously decided in a previous meet- 


could only be filled at next primary election, to be held Sep- | 


tember, 1912 


The Roosevelt supporters claimed that the county committee | 


at this April meeting voted to hold a county primary 
election of delegates to the State c 


for the 


nvention, and also to revoke | 


the authority which had been given to the managing committee. | 


This meeting nearly resulted in a riot and so much confusion 
prevailed while it was in that 
anyone to know what business was transacted. Affidavits were 
presented to the national committee from 137 members of the 
county committee, or 12 more than majority, who were 
present in person or by proxy, to the effect that they did not 
vote for the resolution under which the alleged primary was 
held in King County; that had they been given an opportunity 
they would have voted against it; that such opportunity was 
denied them; and that they approved of the action of the 
central committee of the county committee in appointing the 
Taft delegates to the State convention. The Roosevelt sup- 
porters proceeded to hold their primary election in King 
County. Taft Republicans were exhorted not 
and very few of them did Poa many precincts of the city 
not a single Taft vote was cast, and in 30 precincts no Repub- 
lican votes were cast. 

The primary election law of Washington requires that three 
reputable citizens, two to act as judges and one as clerk, for 
each primary election shall be selected by a ciucus of qualified 
voters in each precinct at least one day previous to such pri- 
mary election, and the election of judges and clerks shall be cer- 
tified to the managing committee by the officers of such caucus. 
At the alleged primary held in the city of Seattle referred to 
abeve the judges and clerks were not elected as required by the 


session 


a 


t 


SO). 





prima election law, but were appointed by the Roosevelt 
manager. The primary election law also provides that after 
counting the votes, proclaiming the result, and signing the 


returns the judges shall cause the tally lists and ballots to be 
filed with th 

which tally lists und ballots shall be kept by them as a part of 
the public records until after the adjournment of the convention 
for which such primary election was held. The judges did not, 
as this law provided, cause the tally lists and ballots to be filed 
with the county clerk, but they simply filed the returns with 
the Roosevelt committee. Representatives of the daily papers 


was irregular and illegal, and that there was nothing else to do 
but seat the Taft delegates. Learning that the Roosevelt fol- 
lowers were threatening to storm the convention and take forei- 


| ble possession of the hall, tickets were prepared and issued both 


eos 


for delegates and visitors. Tickets were furnished to all county 
delegates placed upon the temporary roll. Guards were placed 
at the doors of the hall so that unauthorized persons might not 
enter. When the Roosevelt forces found that they could not 
force entrance to the convention hall and that delegates not on 
the temporary roll could not secure admission, they bolted and 
In fact, it was announced on the 
morning of the day the State convention was to be held that 
the Roosevelt following had hired a hall for that purpose. The 
regular convention proceeded with its business in an orderly 
way, with a majority of the duly elected delegates in attendance. 
The report of the committee on credentials which was adopted 
seated all the delegates placed on the temporary roll by the 
State committee, except the eight delegates from Clallam County 
and 61 from Pierce County. The coutesting delegation from 
King County refused to submit its case to the convention. 
DISTRICT DELEGATES, 

The State convention elected S delegates at large. The 
three congressional districts each elected 2 district delegates. 
The regular of the State convention was recessed to 
permit the three district conventions to meet and to elect district 
delegates. All 14 delegates lawfully elected from the State of 
Washington favored the renomination of Taft. All the pro- 
ceedings of these conventions were in strict accordance with 


session 


: ; , | party law and custom, 
ing presided over by this very county chairman that such places | 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS RULED SAME WAY, 

The very same question from King County came up before 
the Democratic State convention, and that body seated the 
Clark delegation, which had been appointed by the county com- 
mittee, and refused to seat the Wilson delegates, who had been 
named at an irregular primary held at the same time and in 


the same way as the Roosevelt delegates to the State convention 


it was impossible for | 


to. participate, | 


| the national 


1¢ clerk of the county wherein such election is held, | 


in Seattle who kept track of the returns as they were made to | 


the Roosevelt committee on the night of the primary reported | 

’ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . : 1 
member of the election beard to inspect the registration book 
and | 


‘ 
< 


ibout 38,000 votes fer Roosevelt. 
The Taft people were refused acc to these returns 
never had an opportunity to see them until they were presented 


at the hearing of the case before the national committee where 


eNS 


it was claimed that 6,900 votes had been cast for Roosevelt and 
500 for Taft. The total Republican vote in the city of Seattle 
is estimated at from 70,000 to 75,000, not over 10 per cent of 


had been named. The Washington State case was carried to 
the Democratic national convention at Baltimore, where the 
Clark delegates, elected in exactly the same manner as the Taft 
delegates were elected were seated, instead of the Wilson dele- 
gates, elected in the same way the Roosevelt delegates were 
elected. 


District of Columbia. 


A contest was filed with the national committee contesftng the 
seats of Aaron Bradshaw and William Calvin Chase, the duly 
elected Taft delegates. The election of delegates from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was held under the direction and supervision 
of an election board named in the call of the national committee 
for the national convention. The election was held strictly in 
accordance with the terms of the call: a board of judges was 
appointed for each election precinct, who received, counted, an- 
nounced, and returned the ballots to a returning board. This 
returning board made its report to the election board named by 
committee. The result of the election was 2,966 
votes cast for Bradshaw, 2,964 cast for Chase, and 1,848 votes 
and 1,846 votes cast, respectively, for Sidney Bieber and Dr. 
James R. Wilder, the Roosevelt candidates. 

The notice of contest filed by Mr. Bieber and Dr. Wilder 
charged, among other things, that no official notice was pub- 
lished in any newspaper showing the hour and place where 
ballots would be received and counted; that the only notice 
given was an unofficial notice published less than 24 hours be- 
fore the time of the primary; that elections were held in -2 
districts instead of 21, contrary to the provisions of the printed 
call: that the election board failed to perform its duty; that 
many incapable judges of election were appointed ; that in many 
polling places no record was kept of the votes cast; that many 
of these judges stuffed the ballot boxes in their charge and per- 
mitted other persons to do the same; that a number of the 
judges were so much under the influence of liquor that they 
could not perform their duties; that six polling places were 
arbitrarily changed at the last moment; that one of the members 
of the election board was refused the exercise of his right as 4 
kept at the various polling places; that one of the ballot boxes 
was corruptly withheld until all the ballots from the other 
polling precincts had been counted; that tickets were switched 
and returns were falsified, and that an honest count and a fair 


| return would have shown the election of the Roosevelt delegates. 


97 


Absolutely no evidence was presented to the national co 


which was cast at the Roosevelt primary, held without legal | mittee to support any of these charges, while evidence was pre 
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sented showing the election of Bradshaw and Chase was in all 
respects in strict accordance with the terms of the call. Gov. 
Hadley, in his motion to substitute, included the District of 
Columbia as one of the districts where delegates for Roosevelt 
had been actually elected. In view of the fact that no evidence 
was presented to substantiate the Roosevelt charges of fraud 
and irregularity, and in view of the further fact that the case 
was not appealed by the contestants to the committee on cre- 
dentials, there was nothing for that committee and the con- 
vention to do but to seat the Taft delegates. Mr. Bieber’s 
motion to seat himself failed to receive the support of a single 
Roosevelt member of the national committee. 

We hereby certify that the above and foregoing document, 
prepared under our direction, is a correct and faithful state- 
ment of the contests for seats in the Republican national con- 
vention of 1912, showing the character of said contests and the 
disposition of them by the national committee and the com- 
mittee on eredentials of the Republican national convention and 
by the convention itself. 

We add, as an appendix, full, true, and correct copies of the 
reports made to the convention by the committee on credentials 
and also of the minority reports. 

Victor ROSEWATER, 

Chairman Republican National Committee. 
THomas H. DEVINE, 

Chairman Committee on Credentials. 

We hereby certify that Appendix No. 1 hereto attached, show: 
ing the yote before the national committee, is in all respects 
correct. 

WILLIAM HAYWARD, 
Secretary Republican National Committee. 
ALEX. R. SMITH, 
Clerk Committee on Credentials. 
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Vote in Republican national committee on contests brought before it 
June 7-15, 1912. 


ALABAMA, 























wi : it r os 
Roose- 
Taft. | velt 
: 7 -_ 4 , os : | 
At lores. covises MU ce, CRG. «vis ccd cecvcssidsbadecdebies 6 0 
a cole Me ia ak es dns cantacsaansdanaetaaea 2 0 
Second. ........ THOU COM Cas oc Ue yaw entcedudanweveteastbacabos 2 0 
Fun. ccc eebmeeban Miincks JC, Are CMR hha 2 0 
MGR. sce whens | Withdrawn... éadine — 2 0 
Ricectieats Rey ee MUNN COs, BD inks ns <dccinesasanegtanbenne 2 0 
ARIZONA. 
At 1D ..eteuis Roll call denied; viva voce not unanimous....... | 6 0 
ARKANSAS. 
Al atg8. ncseagi Roll call, unanimous; Taft, 52; Roosevelt, 0...... 4 0 
Peas caueaned ReGal Call, Tait, 40; ROOSSV@IL, 2. . .cccccecccoccces 2 0 
SOCONE 60. cébee Roll call, unanimous; Taft, 47; Roosevelt, 0...... 2 0 
PG. ..indsha’ | Roll call, unanimous; Taft, 51; Roosevelt, 0...... 2 0 
WU. sind ate toll call, unanimous; Taft, 48; Roosevelt, 0...... 2 0 
Wy ORO once neaeith Roll call; Taft, 42; Roosevelt, 10.................] 2 0 
s h Roll call, unanimous; Taft, 44; Roosevelt, 0...... | 2 0 
| 
CALIFORNIA. 
I hh. .ccucds} MOM OM Patt, 37; Roosevelt, 16... <0... 2.555... 2 0 
FLORIDA. 
- ener aE t ter — —— —$ $$ 
At large. . 2.2... Roll call, unanimous; Taft, 44; Roosevelt, 0...... | 6 0 
First... «acetal | Vive voee.......<... dp ty ehialanah adian anes basin | 2 
ne 9 ET tate asid aah odd ininae ix <n wide bam hi coli abainhenl coin 2 
i Rveccnadne tibet SNE Aas sv kbond cinacesd baeamnebhrcceccdcunda 2 0 
7 ae was eS a | 
GEORGIA. 
WON o ids ctdecrededes dbdaqueses setand 4 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
Ile 406 tis P 2 0 
Consolidated, viva voce. .....c.cccccccccccccccccs ° 0 
2 0 
} 2 0 
} 2 0 
| 2 0 
I 5st Ub dade vaneck stuns cbedhadsvaghinns 2 0 
wedocsssidad Dl ecdbadttwecces ctbsbwweesesascdsddbedtbontes 2 0 


Vote in Republican national committee on contes 





Unanimous. ...... 
Viva voce, unanimous 


KENTUCKY, 





: Taft, 38; Roosevelt, 11. 
: Unanimous, 
: Unanimous, 


| Roll call: Taft, 38; Roosevelt, 13... 
Roll call: Taft, 35; 
| Roll call: Unanimous, " 


| Compromise. Delegation split. 


LOUISIANA, 





| Roll call: Taft, 50; Roosevelt 





| Viva voce, unani 





PN cb cee ie bcaitink enh ctitidadeudiosen 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Viva voce; roll call denied 
Stasi adicdeastathaadiontidinumrsbkdnkdeenns 


Ni ccincmackacss sae oo : : 
Eighth.........| Viva voce, first, second, fourth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth districts consolidated; 


bobo bo tO he ke 


EO —a 


Viva voce, unanimous..................- 


to RO to 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


nh 








Viva voce; roll call denied 
Viva voce, unanimous 


¥ 


wr 


2b bo hh hh 


Ot 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
o 
0 
0 


0 


0 
0 
0 


0 


0 


0 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 


ent of the majority of the committee on credentials o 
lican national convention and the reports of the min 


MAJORITY REPORT. 


The following statement, purporting to have been signed hy 
certain members of the committee on credentials of the Renyh 


lican national convention, appeared this morning in the Chicago 
Tribune: 


ROOSEVELT CREDENTIALS COMMITTEEMEN STATE THEIR CASH IN MINORITY 
REPORT. 

This convention was called to contain 1,078 delegates. Of this or 
quarter were to come from States and ‘Territories which have no part in 
Republican affairs, cast no Republican vote, and are practically dest 
tue of Kepublican voters. Such delegates are always controlled 
Federal officeholders or others interested in the management of Federal 
office. As they live by politics, they form an efficient political maci 

The combination between these and one-quarter of the delegates from 
the Repubiican States will form a majority of the convention. In ot! 
words, one-third of the representative Republican States can, by ma: 
lation, dictate to two-thirds of the Republican representatives. 

This year such a coalition was attempted, but a majority of tl 


Statem f the Repub- 
ority. 


OA. 


l¢ 


iipu- 


| vention was not obtainable until members of the national committee, 


Vote in Rey national committee on contests, etc.—Continued. 
VIRGINIA, 
Toft Roose- 
| Taft. velt. 
Di -----..| Four delegates at large and the 16 district delegates es oe 
conte i we ousolidated and decided by a 
viva voce vote. The delegates were seated for 
| f } 
; 
WASHINGTON. 
District........ Fight delegates at large and the six district dele- |........}.------. 
gates contested were consolidated and by a viva 
voce vote the delegates were given to Taft. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
At large........ PbS DOR ics Ditkccckisnctiaatticiniaidiideisll 2 0 
APPENDIX No. 2. 
Dates of Taft and Roosevelt conventions in States named. 
ALABAMA, 
Taft delegates. Roosevelt delegates. 
- A ' —_ ~ —_ 
| | : __ ‘ . 
Call. Convention. Call. | Convention. 
a ent | 
i ee vosiiticienni OO Di iccsiiies | Mar. 7, Bir- | Mar. 30....... May ll, Bir- 
| | mingham. | mingham. 
TINII snciie-cmsansiiemens NL, i icissdiniatsinds | Feb. 27, Mo- | May 4(Mobile | May 4, Mobile. 
| bile. | Register). | 
Second ...........| Jan. 23, Mont- | Feb. 27, Ever- | No date.....-.-. | May 11, Bir- 
| gomery. | green. | mingham. 
WP. scbasancawe [ioe @& Tey we Th, Tee I. ...Oiccc.- Do. 
| Fayette. | kegee. 
Sixth............| Jan. 11, Bir- | Mar. &, Tusea- |..... Res cceccas Do. 
|} mingham. | __ loosa. | 
ae © fe | Mar. 16, Bir- | No date (Feb. Do. 
| mingham. | 15 claimed). 
| ' 
FLORIDA, 
At large..........| Dee. 16, Jack- Feb. 6, Palat- | Apr. heel May 18, Jack- 
sonville. |} ka. | sonville. 
ee ae ee ae eee eee SL 
| pa. 
Eee Gea deed ees Ree Te accts. May 18, Jack- 
| sonville. 
Third aemiiad ee Giiectanscn =e RD cccssnes Do. 
—_ —EEE J _ $$$ $$ — _ 
GEORGIA, 
sii a aciesasictibineiaal 
ee DOD Murceseaen | Feb. 14, At- | Apr. 17........| May 17, At- 
| | _ lanta. lanta. 
ee: | ee Feb. 12, Sa- | Apr. 18........| May 18, Sa- 
vannah. vannah. 
eetet. C. csacaans Feb. 22,Thom-;| Mar. 26, Bain- |..... do.........| May 18, Thom- 
| asville bridge. } asville. 
Pe tedungbienad | Jan. 16, Monte-; Feb.24,Ameri- | Apr. 17........| May 18, Ameri- 
zuma. cus. } cus, 
Fourth. ....--..--.| Jan. 22,Colum-| Feb. 23, West |.....do0......... May 18, La 
bus. ' Point. Grange. 
BR. osdecicceness) DUK Biccccscscy OOD. TR BS pe scat May 18, At- 
| lanta. lanta. 
Sixth.............| Mar. 27, Griffin| May 1, Macon.) Apr. 17, Fay- | May 18, Macon, 
| etteville. 
Seventh. ..cecc--- , aaa | Apr. 4, Rome..' Apr. 17.......-. May 18, Rome. 
igMthh. cccccese Nh: TB aii al Feb. 20, Ath- |..... "eee May 18, Ath- 
| ens. | i ens, 
Ninth. ...eecee.--| Jan. 3.........| Feb.12, Gaines-| Apr. 18........| May 18, EIlli- 
| ville. | fay. 
Tent sae Oe ae Mar. 2, Augus- | Apr. 17........| May 18, Augus- 
: } ta, 
Eleventh 1........ BOE: TBivccnnsas Feb. 27, Way- | Apr. 18........ May 18, Way- 
cross. cross. 
Twelfth 2.........| Jan. 18, At-| Mar. 2, East- |..... do.....----| May 18, Dub- 
lanta. man. | lin. 
VIRGINIA 
BI oeesnccs a Mar. 12, Roa- | Apr. 10.......| May 16, Rich- 
noke. | mond. 
er Jan Feb. 27, Cape | Apr. 5, New- | May 6, New- 
port ! Charles. | port News. | port News. 
Third....c.------| Not stated....| Feb. 19, South | No date....... May 16, Rich- 
Richmond. | mond. 
Bourth ..ccccccence|esceslOcncece..) Ms. Sh, Fanei-j....c.08.c0s<s-.| No data, 
ville. ! 
Fifth. ...........-| Jan.6, Roanoke; Mar. 9, Rocky |..... do......--| May 13, Dan- 
(uninstruct- Mount. ville, 
ed). | 
Sixth ............| Not stated....| Mar. 12, Roa- |..... do........| No date. 
| mnoke. } 
a Jan. 10, Alex- | Feb. 12, Alex- | Apr. 15, Alex- | May 16, Rich- 
| andria. andria. andria. mond. 
po ee Not stated....| Not stated..../ Apr. 12, Cov- | May 15 Iron 
| ington. Gate. 


~ 1 District call by State central committee of Jan. 18 ratified by district committee 


Feb. 26. 
* District call of State central committee, 


| 


who have been repudiated by their own States, seated a sufficient num. 
ber of contested delegates to give a majority on the temporary roll call, 

At the organization of the convention the chairman of the national 
committee, contrary to good parliamentary law and good morals, in- 
sisted on counting the ballots of these contested delegates on th 
liminary roll eall, which elected the temporary chairman. Upon’ 
motion to exclude these contested delegates from participation in 
deliberation of the convention upon those contested, the 
chairman ruled that they should sit upon their own contests. 

A committee upon credentials was then appointed, upon which the 
contested delegates were represented and seated. 

In the committee on eneleatials a coalition was formed of the con- 
tested delegates and members of the national committee and a minority 
of the representatives of the Republican States. 

This coalition formed a substantial majority of the committee. 
proposed to prevent the hearing of all of the testimony by limiting 
contestants on delegates at large to 10 minutes and on district d 
gates to 5 minutes in which to present their cases, and did not azree 
to a decent amount of time for the hearing until a number of the un- 
organized members left the room in disgust. 

During the hearing the members of the national committee, who w: 
in fact, sitting upon their cases, acted as attorneys for the seated « 
gates, interfered with an orderly procedure, and bullied the wit: 
of the contestants. The hearing, if held in public, would have aroused 
the seorn of all spectators, and for this reason the public were excluded. 

The coalition in the committee is bringing in reports faster than 
they can be prepared, making it evident that the reports have been 
srepared beforehand and merely adopted as a formality. No time is 
urnished to the unorganized delegates to consider their cases or pre- 
pare to present them to the convention. 

It is therefore plain that if these contested delegates are seated 
will not only create a majority of which less than one-half rep: 
Republican States, but that this majority will also be composed 
delegates improperly seated in violation of good parliamentary 
and common morals. 
It is also plain that this is not accomplished by mere partisanship, 


t , 


tempora 


ry 


It 
t 


they 
ent 

of 
f 


law 


but it is the result of a comprehensive plan prepared in advance and 

deliberately carried out to control the Republican convention against 
the Kepublican voters. p 

Robert R. McCormick, Illinois; Hugh T. Halbert, Minnesota 3 

Clency St. Clair, Idaho; R. A. Harris, Kansas; |). J, 

Norton, Oklahoma; A. V. Swift, Oregon; J. M. | Y; 

Maine; Jesse A. Tolerton, Missouri; Lex N. Mitchell, 

Pennsylvania, by William P. Young, proxy; Francis . 

Heney, California; S. X. Way, South Dakota; Harry 


Shaw, West Virginia; H. B. Sackett, Nebraska. 

This statement having been called to the attention of th 
chairman of the committee on credentials he laid it before the 
committee on credentials at its meeting this morning, whereupon 
a motion was made and carried for the appointment of 2 cv 
mittee of six to report as to the 
ported as follows: 

During the discussion on the adoption of the motion to ap- 
point this committee, Mr. Mitchell, of Pennsylvania, whos 
name appears attached to the printed statement, said that he 
did not sign it or authorize anyone to sign it for him, and that 
plenty of time had been given for the hearing of the cases. 


ili- 


acts and said committee re- 


Mr. Jesse A. Tolerton, of Missouri, whose name also appears 
attached to the statement, also stated that he did not sign it. 
One member who had signed the statement indicated by re- 


marks during the discussion that he had not fully understood 
the contents of the statement or he would not have signed it. 
Mr. John J. Sullivan, of Ohio, the designated floor leader of 
the Roosevelt people, stated that although the statement was 
presented to him, he had declined to sign it. 

Rebert R. McCormick, of Illinois, who admitted that he wrote 


| the statement, was not present at the meetings of the com- 


mittee during the consideration of cases for more than two 
hours in all, although the committee was in continuous session 
at. one time for over 36 hours and sat altogether over 40 Lours, 
equivalent to five S-hour days. 


Francis J. Heney, of California, who signed the statement, 


bolted the committee, shouting “ Follow me to the Fierentine 
room,” before the rules of the committee were adopted and did 
| not return except for a few minutes the second day of the meet 
ing, when he attempted to create confusion and delay the pro- 
ceedings. He did not hear any of the contests pending before 
the committee for a single moment; and the roll calls will show 











any of those who signed this statement and bolted with 
\ Ileney, although they did not return, were present only a 
ratively short portion of the time that the cases were 
heard. 
. statement as a whole in its insinuations of combination, of 
thy motive, in its recital of alleged facts, is grossly and 
y untrue. It was intended to convey the impression 
time for hearing cases was so limited as to prevent 
ing properly presented to the committee. The untruth- 
‘f this statement is clearly shown by the records of the 
tee and the newspaper reports of its deliberations. Not 
d the rules make liberal provision for time in present- 
but in every instance where the parties presenting 
es or any member of the committee asked for an exten- 
S of time, it was granted. 
very first case examined by the committee, the much- 
d ninth Alabama c: was considered for over three 
| s, and the consideration closed by unanimous consent of 
! ent. The Indiana case, although it had been unani- 
decided by the national committee, was considered for 
» hours and not closed until everyone had agreed to its 
The Arkansas and all other in their 
were given all the time requested by the members of the 
ittee, and in no instance during the whole session of the 
ttee was any contestant or contestee prevented from argu- 
ng or presenting evidence as long as any member of the com- 
» desired him to do so. 
foregoing statement alleges that there 
certain members of the committee on credentials and 
of the national committee and others, under which 
members of the committee on credentials sustained de- 


usly 


Sse, 


ne pres 


usion. case eases 


was 


ers 


is of the national committee without regard to their merit. | 


Such a statement is not only absolutely untrue, but the parties 
who signed it must have known that it was untrue; and while 
he undersigned do not desire to impugn the motives of any 
member on the committee, we desire to call attention to the 
face that, with one exception, those who signed this statement 
and those who generally voted with them voted in every single 


‘ase to seat delegates known to be for Mr. Roosevelt, including 
a number of cases on which the action of the national commit- 
tee had been unanimous against such delegates. 
In regard to the assertion that reports were prepared in ad- 
e of the action of the committee on credentials, no one of 
the gentlemen who makes this statement will state of his own 


val 


personal knowledge that any reports were thus made. The 
nvention having adjourned from time to time because of the 
slow progress being made by the committee on credentials, 


partial reports were made from time to time in order to facili- 
tate the business of the convention, all of which reports were 
pre 
mitts 


1e, 
rhe statement that the proceedjngs of the committee were not 
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a combination | 


the action of the national committee ha 


1 d bet 
the Taft delegates. 

{The above report was prepared by a subc ed 
by the committee on credentials; the report \ yy the 
full committee and made part of its report to 
The subcommittee was composed of J. A. Hi 
diana; FRANK W. MONDELL, of Wyoming; Fred \ Ee 
of New Hampshire; George R. Malby, of New Y: I \ 
Blun, jr., of Georgia.] 

Ma ity R 
NI rH Al MA 

The committee on credentials respectfully pres o the con 
vention this report and recommends the seating of J. R 
Carter, of Jefferson County, and James B. 8S n, of Blo 

| County, as delegates from the ninth congressiun dist. of 
Alabama, and Thomas J. Kennamer and J. 0. Diffay, both of 
Jefferson County, State of Alabama, ninth congres il « t, 
as alternates from the said district. 

Your committee begs leave to state that it heard a fu 
sentation of the evidence and exhaustive arg ts of 1 ’ 
representing the delegates and alternates whose seating w 
ommend as well as the adversary parties, at the of y i 
your committee finds the following facts: 

On February 15, 1912, 30 persons claiming to be m of 
the managing or executive committee of the n h econgre inl 
district met for the purpose of issuing a call foi dist con 
vention. The full quota of the committee was 29. Of the 0 
persons so assembled the right of 25 to sit upon the comm e 


pared after the cases had been acted upon by the com- | 


is not questioned. 


The right of 7 to sit upon that committ 
was denied. : 


When the committee met one of those, Mr. O. R. Hundley, 
whose right to a seat upon the committee wus disputed, «at 
tempted to make a motion, whereupon a member whose right to 
sit is not questioned challenged the right of Hundley to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of the committee. The chairman of 
the committee being absent, the secretary thereof attempted to 
preside in his place and denied the right of any member to 


question the right of said Hundley to participate and refused 
to hear any objection to the roll as prepared by himself. 


Thereupon no chairman having been chosen, Mr. A. C. Birch 
was placed in nomination. The individual who had usurped 
the chair refused to recognize the nomination; thereupon the 
member of the committee who had named Mr. Birch presented 
to the meeting the question of the election of Mr. Birch. Fifteen 
of those present voted for Mr. Birch. The remaining 15, only 14 


of whom could possibly have been members of the committee, 
refused to recognize Mr. Birch, and thereupon the two parties 
todk different positions in the hall and held two meetings. The 


| meeting presided over by Mr. Birch proceeded in a regular way 
to call a district convention for the purpose of electing delegates 
and alternates to the national convention, and it is this conven- 
| tion so presided over by Mr. Birch which sends the delegation 


| of the national committee. 


given full publicity is unqualifiedly and notoriously false. The | 
five press associations of the country were represented at all 

times during the meetings and hearings of the committee, and 

t) 


they reported the proceedings at length. 
As to the merits of these contested cases upon which the com- 
mittee passed, it should be remembered that the national com- 
Inittee sat for 15 days hearing evidence and argument upon 
em. Out of a total membership of 53 only 18 members of 
t committee objected to the findings and decisions, and they 
only with regard to a part of the cases, the action of the com- 
mittee having been unanimous with regard to a majority of 
them. The convention declined, by a substantial majority, to 

verse the action of the national committee, and it referred the 
tested cases to the committee on credentials. When our 
ommittee met, rules were adopted by unanimous vote. 


t) 


’T 


desiring to make complaint as to the seating of any delegate 
Was prevented from presenting his case. The committee even 


considered cases which had been decided by a unanimous vote 
of the national committee, notably the Indiana case. 

The committee on credentials of the Republican national con- 
ution consists of 53 members. The committee in every case 
sustained the decision of the national committee, and in no case 
by majorities of less than two-thirds. This statement of facts, 
indorsed by 40 members of the committee, who listened patiently 
through all-day and all-night sessions to evidence and argu- 
ment in order to be able to judge cases intelligently and pass 
upon them honestly, should be a sufficient answer to the reck- 


Ve 


No one | 


| 


less, unwarranted, and untruthful assertions contained in the | 


itatement signed by 11 members of the committee, two of whom 
did not attend sessions of the committee, did not hear any of 
the evidence presented, and nearly all of whom indicated their 
bias by voting in every case for the delegates known to be fa- 


1 


e | of said Hardin. 
vorable to Mr. Roosevelt, including numerous cases in which | 


now holding their seats in this convention under the approval 
The call issued by this district con- 
vention being fundamental of subsequent proceedings and it ap 
pearing that the regularity of the call depended upon the t 


of the different individuals to a seat upon the dist 


rict con 

careful inquiry was made by this committee into the cred $ 
of each one of the seven whose right to a seat upon the « 
tee was disputed. Of those participating in the Birch or ‘Vaft 
committee meeting the right of two is questioned, to wv VW 
Latham and R. H. Hardin. It was asserted that not W. M 
Latham but a James Latham, his brother, was the 1 y 
elected member of the committee 

The evidence, however, was clear and vastly prepondera zr 
that W. M. Latham had not only been elec ed to the comm 
put had repeatedly participated in person d by proxy 
meetings thereof and had repeatedly received notices from 
chairman of its meetings. If was further made to appear t! 
representatives of the Roosevelt adherents had solicited 4 
proxy for the committee meeting of February 15, 1912. As to 
R. H. Hardin, it was claimed that he had resigned 1 
committee. The proof shows without question that in ; 
tion of his probable absence upon the day of the comn e 
meeting he had prepared a resignation which he delivered to 
one Clayton, to be held by him and delivered to the comm e 
only in the event that he, Hardin, should be absent m the 
committee meeting. Prior to the day of tl mmittee eting 
and when it became evident that he would b ble to be pre 
ent thereat, Hardin requested Clayton to return to him the 
resignation which he had written out. Clayton, however, re- 


fused to do so and delivered the same to the chairman 
committee, who thereupon appointed another individua 


of the 
in place 
This was done before the committee to which 
the resignation was addressed had met, and the resignation was 





thea 


committee 


recal had acted upon it. This com- 
1 therefore, finds as a matter of fact and as a conclusion 
of that d resignation baying been recalled before it was 


accepted by the committee never took effect, and therefore, upon 


Mebruary 15, 1912, Hardin was unquestionably entitled to act 
asa member of the district committee. 

These two members, Latham and Hardin, gave to the Birch 
or Taft committee meeting a clear majority of the entire com- 
Inittee 

Of those who participated in the Roosevelt committee the 
right of five to sit as members of the committee is challenged, 
to wit: O. R. Hundley, J. W. Davidson, J, F. Shaddick, V. 8. 


Culwell, and J. W. Clayton. 

As to Clayton, it was shown by numerous and unquestioned 
affidavits that he was at said time and is now a nonresident 
of the ninth district, and we find, therefore, that he lost his 
membership upon the committee upon his removal from the dis- 
trict. Culwell is the individual who had been substituted for 
Hardin, and, as the resignation of Hardin had not been accepted 
by the committee and Hardin himself was present, it follows 
that Culwell was not entitled to membership. 

The right of the remaining three, Hundley, Davidson, and 
Shaddick, to sit upon the committee is predicated upon a pre- 
tended appointment by the absent chairman of the committee 
and the right to make such appointment is based upon a pre- 
tended resolution claimed to have been passed at the district 
convention in 1910, authorizing the chairman of the committee 
to fill vacancies. The contestants have been unable to produce 
any minutes showing the adoption of such a resolution. 

Your committee had before it affidavits of 12 reputable citi- 
zens, Who were members of the convention, that no such reso- 
lution was ever adopted. The resolution itself appears written 
in pencil upon one side of a small sheet of paper in the hand- 
writing of the secretary of the committee, who is the same indi- 
vidual who attempted to preside at the meeting of February 
15, 1912. That portion of the resolution which pretends to 
give to the chairman the authority to fill vacancies, gives evi- 
dence of having been written at a different time and with a 
different pencil than that used in writing the body of the reso- 
lution, and your committee finds that there is plain evidence 
of the alteration of said resolution, and that no resolution giv- 
ing to the chairman authority to fill vacancies upon the com- 
mittee was ever passed, as was claimed, by the district conven- 
tion of 1910. Your committee therefore finds that upon February 
15, 1912, there were 15 legal members of the committee par- 
ticipating in the Birch or Taft meeting and 10 legally accredited 
members of the committee participating in the Roosevelt meet- 
ing of the committee. 

The 15 members of the committee so presided over by Mr. 
sirch proceeded in a regular and legal manner to call a dis- 
trict convention, to be Held at Birmingham, Ala., on March 16, 
1912, for the election of delegates and alternates to this con- 
vention. Due notice was given and all steps taken in full com- 
pliance with the law and the requirements of the national com- 
mittee. Four counties in the district, in response to this call, 


sent delegates to the convention, which was held at the time 
and place fixed, at Birmingham, and the delegates now seated | 


were elected at that convention. These county organizations, 
which have been recognized and unchallenged for 12 years, se- 
lected not only delegates to the district convention of the ninth 
district, but selected in the same manner delegates to a 
convention which named the delegates at large from the State 
of Alabama to this national convention. A contest was filed 
before the national committee against the delegates at large so 
aforesaid. The national committee, having heard 
the same, voted unanimously not to support said contest, thus 
recognizing the authority of the county organizations of the 
ninth district with regard to their action in selecting delegates 
to the State convention. No appeal! from that finding of the 
national committee has been presented to this committee. We 
aecept this, therefore, as a recognition of the yalidity of the 
Republican organizations in counties of the ninth district. 

We therefore find that J. Rivers Carter, of Jefferson County, 
and James B. Sloan, of Blount County, are the regularly and 


« 
‘ 


selected as 


Alabama, and Thomas J. Kennamer and J. O. Diffay, both of 
Jefferson County, are the regularly and duly elected alternates 
to this convention from the ninth congressional district of Ala- 
bama. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


We, the undersigned members of the committee on creden- | 
tials of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the | 


following report: 
(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 


State | 
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of the committee: Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A, | never to have participated therein. 


: : , marty | and who were elected as the result of the action of thie 
duly elected delegates from the ninth congressional district of | bolting minority of said district committee, are illegal 









Warnken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington. 
the reason that each of these men was elected by eutire del 
tions whose seats are contested. 
(2) We protest against the action of the following men: 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas: 
Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in : 
voting upon the questions in any of the contests on the groyna 
that they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. ; 

(8) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Color 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry B 
jr., of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. 1. P 
Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this commit: 
for the reasons that they were members of the national 
mittee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to se 


in this convention and should not be placed upon its perman: 
roll; 





\r 


ALABAMA, 

Ninth district.—Delegates: James B. Sloan, J. Rivers Carter. 
nates: Thomas J. Kennamer, J. O. Diffay. 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective State and district, as follows: 

ALABAMA, 
-Delegates: Judge Oscar 


Alter 


> 
‘- 


Ninth 
Levis, 


district. R. Hundley, 


George 


ALABAMA, 
To CHAIRMAN OF REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
Chicago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned members of the committee « 
credentials beg leave to dissent from the report of the n 
jority of the members of this committee, and report in |i 
thereof the following as to the delegates and alternates frow t! 
ninth congressional district of Alabama: 

We report that Oscar R. Hundley and G. R. Lewis, delegates 
and W. H. Lewis and P. H. Clark, alternates, are entitled t 
seats in this convention, and that J. R. Carter and J. B. S 
who have been formally seated as delegates, and T. J. Kem 
mer and J. O. Diffay, who have also been seated as alten 
delegates in this convention from said ninth congression:)! 
trict of Alabama by the action of the national committee, 
not entitled to seats in this convention. 

We base our reasons for this report upon the following f 
amply sustained by the official records and ample testimony 


l 


| witnesses presented before this committee: 


The said Oscar R. Hundley and G. R. Lewis and W. H. Le 
and P. H. Clark were elected as delegates and alternates } 
convention held on a call made by the regular Republica: 
trict committee of the ninth congressional district of Ala) 
the regularity of which committee has not been questioned s 
its election by the Republican district convention of said 
district on the 11th day of July, 1910, until the bolt therefrom 
by a minority of said committee. 

Said district committee held a regular session in the cit) 
Birmingham on the 15th day of February, 1912, in whici 
delegates formally seated by this convention were presc 
person and participated. At that meeting of said commi 
the total membership of which was 29, and, including the ch 
man and secretary, 31 members in all, there were present 
swering to the roll call 26 members in person and 2 by pr 
making 28 members in all. The delegates formally seate 
this convention by the national committee were elected by a 
vention called by « bolting minority of said committee, « 
posed of 12 members thereof, who left the committee, compcsed 
of the remaining 18 members, and held a separate convention in 
the rear of the same hall. 

The 18 remaining members of the committee, and a majo: 
and quorum thereof, called a convention, at which were ¢! 
the aforesaid delegates and alternates, to wit, Oscar R. Hun 
and G. R. Lewis and W. H. Lewis and P. H. Clark. The « 
gates and alternates heretofore given seats in this convent 


il 


ys 


entitled to sit in this convention for the following reis 
1. At the time of their bolt they did not have a majorit) 
quorum of the committee upon which to base any les:l 
regular action. 
2. They endeavored after the bolt to secure a majority of | 
committee by adding thereto the name of one man—W. 
Latham—who it was shown by the records of said committce 
at every meeting since it was formed in 1910 and by the 
ords of the district convention when the committee was for) 
in 1910 to have never been a member of said committee an 


\l 
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They further endeavored to secure a quorum of said com- 
mittee after their said bolt by adding thereto the name of one 
ey Hardin, whe was shown to have resigned from said 
mittee on the 9th day of February, 1912, and whose place 
filled by the chairman of said committee on the 14th day 
ebruary, 1912, said action of said chairman being duly 
ried to said committee and concurred in by said committee. 
authority of the chairman for making all appointments in 


mmittee to fill vacancies was amply and incontrovertibly | 


ed by the records of the district convention of July 11, 
() d by the action of the committee on June 22,1911. Even 

e methods they failed to get a majority of the committee 
| which to base their bolt. 


rhe convention claimed to have been held by the bolting 
mtv of the committee was held without the notice required 
the rules of the national committee when it called this 
ntion. 

sed upon these facts we offer as a substitute for the ma- 


report of the committee on credentials the following reso- 


ed, That Oscar R. Hundley and G. R. Lewis, delegates, and 
Lewis and P. H. Clark, alternates, are entitled to their seats 
floor of this convention. 
Respectfully submitted. 

John J. Sullivan, Ohio; John Boyd Avis; Lex N. 
Mitchell, Pennsylvania; Hugh T. Halbert, Min 
nesota; Robert R. McCormick, Illinois, on Ala 
bama contest; W. 8S. Lauder, North Dakota; J. 
M. Landon, Kansas; Charles H. Cowles, North 


Carolina; Francis J. Heney, California; Henry 
Shaw (W. P. H.), West Virginia: H. E. Sackett, 
Nebraska; S. X. Way; J. M. Libby, Maine; Dan 
Norton, Oklahoma; Jesse A. Tolerton, Missouri. 
REPORT. 
FROM 


MaJoritTy 
DELEGATES AT LARGE ARIZONA 
rhe executive committee of the Arizona 

ssued a call for a State convention to be held at Tucson 

' 3d day of June. By the terms of the call, there being 

‘tate presidential primary law, the various county com- 
were authorized mine in what manner the dele- 

s to the State convention should be elected, namely, whether 

hy 2ppointment by the county committees, or by direct primary 
nm, or by a primary election of delegates to a county con- 
1 which should select delegates to the State ccnvention. 
‘county committees were required to meet on the 15th day 
of May to make this determination, and the appointment or 
nm of delegates was to be made on the 25th day of May. 

riy all of the counties determined according to former prac 
ipon the appointment of delegates by the county committee. 
counties, Pinal and Graham, held primaries and elected 

te county conventions. It was in dispute whether 


to det« 


‘tig 


NW 


da entes 


ipon one course or the other. At the assembling of the county 

mittee in that county on the 15th day of May, the chair- 

n, 2 Roosevelt man, without waiting for a roll call or 
iny motion, appointed three Roosevelt men to constitute a com 
mit credentials. A dispute arose as to whether or not 
proxies from absent committeemen should be received. If they 
were received, those favoring appointment of delegates to the 
te convention would be in the majority, and if proxies were 


‘ on 


Vf 


rejected, those favoring a primary would be in a majority. 
It had been the uniform practice to receive proxies of com- 
emen who were unable to attend, but in this instance it 
was sought to reject proxies on the ground which we deem 
wholly 


untenable, that a proxy to be valid must be certified 
by the county chairman and secretary. The result, in effect, 
vas that two meetings were held on May 15, the one following 
the other, by one of which a call was issued signed by the chair- 
man for a primary to elect delegates to a county convention, 
which should select delegates to the State convention, and by 
the other a call was issued signed by the secretary of the 
county committee and a pro tempore chairman for a meeting 
of the county committee to select delegates to the State conven- 
tion Two sets of delegates to the State convention were thus 
ted. A variety of contests was set up in other counties 
to such an extent that a minority only of the delegates entitled 
to sit in the convention was uncontested. The chairman of 
the State central committee, learning of this situation, instead 
cf personally making up the temporary roll for the convention, 
as had been the practice, called a meeting of the executive 
committee to be held at Tucson on the morning of June 1, two 
days before the date set for holding the convention. Notice 
was given by mail and wire to all county chairmen and all 
persons claiming to have been elected delegates to present cre- 
dentials to the State executive committee at that time and place. 


ela 











State committee on | 


for | 


| tion of the convention was made the permanent organizatic 


243 


The notice was also given through the newspapers, and the cor 


testants have admitted full knowledge of the meeting of the 
committee to make up the temporary roll. The committee was 
in attendance and prepared to receive credentials and hear « 
tests from June 1, 10 o’eclock, to the assembling of the conven 
tion on June 3. Two sets of credentials were received from 
Cochise County and both delegations were seated, with one-half 
vote each. No other contests were presented, and WAS « 
eeded that the contests in other counties, except Maricopa, w 
without merit. Credentials were presented to the State ex 
| tive committee from all the counties, and the ten rary 1 
delegates was made up from the credentials as presented 
The State convention assembled on June 8 at the place des 
nated in the original call and was called to order by the chair 
man of the State central committee. The call was read by 
secretary, and the chairman made a full statement of the « 
cumstances under which the temporary roll had been made u] 
The secretary then read the temporary roll. The chairman then 
called for nominations for temporary chairman, and J. J. R 
dick, whose seat was not in contest, was nominated by an 
contested delegate. At this point objection was made by a | 
son whose name was not on the temporary roll, who stated f] 
| he did not recognize the validity of the roll. <A point of 
was raised and sustained that this person was not member of 
the convention. The chairman then asked if there were any 
other nominations, and none other being made, he put the ques 
tion and declared J. J. Reddick elected, and Mr. Reddick took 
his position as chairman. 
At about this time a number of persons, including about 17 


whose names were on the temporary roll, rushed to the right 
hand side of the hall, one of their number mounted the plat 


form, and after 15 or 20 minutes of noise and confusion they 
left the hall and did not return. This contest is the result of 
the proceedings so conducted during that space of time. It is 


contended that a valid convention was held in this manner, and 
that the delegation headed by Dwight B. Heard was elected. A 
record of this so-called convention was presented to us, showing 


the appointment and report of committees and the election of 
delegates to this convention. It was conceded that these 1 
ports, including that of the committee on credentials, were 
prepared in advance, that the committees did not retire, and 
that the reports were signed without change. 

It was conceded that the credentials of the contesting dele 
gates from Maricopa County were not presented to the conve 


tion presided over by Mr. Reddick or to the committee on cre 

dentials appointed by that convention. 
The convention presided over by Mr. J. 

the hall and in session for at 


J. Reddi¢ 
two hours 


‘k remained in 


least and a half. Out 


| of the 93 delegates entitled to sit in the convention, as shown 
| upon the temporary roll, 60 remained in the convention after 


e : 7 ’ t | the bolt, and also the 16 from Cochise County, entitled to a half 
» majority of the committee in Maricopa County determined | 


vote each. The wsual committees were appointed, and a recess 
taken to await their reports. which were received and adopted 
by the convention. The temporary roll was accepted and made 
the permanent roll of the convention. The temporary organiza- 
il 
number of speeches were made by delegates, a 
passed to the citizens of Tucson, who had arranged 
tertainment and reception of this first Republican con 
the new State, and adjournment had in regular order 

We are of opinion and report that the convention so held was 
the only regular and legal convention held within the State of 
Arizona, and that the delegates and alternates elected by it 


thanks 
the en 


in 


vote of 
for 


vention 


are 
entitled to seats in this national convention, namely: 
J. L. Hubbell, Robert E. Morrison, James T. Williams, jr., Ph. Freu- 
| denthal, Dr. F. T. Wright, J. C. Adams. Alterngtes: W. H. Clark, alter 
nate for J. L. Hubbell; J. J. Reddick, alternate for Robert FE. Morrison; 
H. Vance Clymer, alternate for James T. Williams, jr W. D. Fisk, 
alternate for Ph. Freudenthal; Allen T. Bird, alternate for Dr. F. T, 
Wright; Isaac T. Stoddard, alternate for J. C. Adams 
MINORITY REPOR! 


a ES 





We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the follow- 
ing report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following m¢ 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the act 
of the committee, Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona, Mr. C. 
Warnken. of Texas, and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, 
the reason that each of these men was elected by 
gations whose seats are contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men, Mr. 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona, Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas, and Mr. 
W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and voting 
upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground that 
they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 


mbers 
ons 
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entire dele- 
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(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado, 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire, Mr. Henry Blun, 
ir., of Georgia, Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi, and Mr. L. P. 
Shackelford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this committee, 
for the reasons that they were members of the national com- 
inittee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
imajority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
in this convention and should not be placéd upon its perma- 


nent roll: 
ARIZONA, 

At large Delegates: J. L. Hubbell, J. T. Williams, jr., Ph. Freu- 
denthal, Robert E. Morrison, F. T. Wright, J. C. Adams Alternates : 
W. H. Clark, J. J. Reddick, Allen T. Bird, W. D. Fisk, I. T. Stoddard, 
Ii. W. Clymer 


(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 


ARIZONA, 

At large.—Delegates: Dwight B. Heard, E. 8S. Clark, John C. Green- 
way, Ben F, Daniels, Thos. D. Molloy, John McK. Redmond, and their 
alternat 

W. S. LAUDER. THiarry Suaw, West Virginia. 

KioperT R. McCorMick, Hvueu T. Harsert, Minnesota. 

CLENCY St. CLAtr. J. M. Lippy, Maine. 

JouUN Boyp AVIs. JOHN J. SULLIVAN, Ohio, 


LD. J. NORTON, 
MAJORITY 


FIFTH 


REPORT. 
ARKANSAS DISTRICT. 
The committee on credentials voted to seat 
S. A. Jones and 
district of Arkansas. 
congressional district 
the | 


of a 


N. B. Burrow and 


When the contest from the fifth Arkansas 
was heard before the national committee 
roposition to give the two contestants of each party a half 


After that proposition was defeated there was a unanimous vote 
to place N. B. Burrow and S. A. Jones on the temporary roll of 
the convention. 

‘This contest was appealed to the committee, and N. B. Bur- 
row aud S. A. Jones, whose seats were contested, appeared in 
person and by attorney before the credentials committee and 
by witnesses, affidavits, and documents established the follow- 


ing facts: 


vote each received the support of only 10 committeemen. | 


their alternates from the fifth congressional | 


| O. 


In 1905 a contest between two divisions of the Republicans | 


of the fifth Arkansas congressional district 
the Republican national committee. 
after their leaders, “the Bratton 
faction.” 


was carried before 
These factions were named 
faction” and ‘“‘the Redding 


in this contest, seated the Bratton faction by a unanimous vote. 
The other faction dropped their contest. Accepting the finality 
of this decision by the national committee, the Redding faction 
practically ceased to perform any of its regular functions and 
did not held any other meeting. 

The Bratton faction after this decision became the undis- 
puted Republican organization in the fifth district, and is now 
maintaining an active and continuous organization. It nomi- 
nated a candidate for Congress i). 1908, who received a largely 
increased vote; it held a convention in 1910 and nominated a 
candidate for Congress and elected a new congressional com- 
mittee. This committee in 1912 issued a call for a congressional 
convention to be held in Little Rock, on May 6, in strict con- 
formity with the requirements of the call of the Republican 
national committee. The evidence shows that of 57 delegates 
eutitied under this call to sit in this district or congressional 
convention 53 delegates were present, and that S. A. Jones and 
N. B. Burrow were elected as delegates to the Republican na- 
tional convention, with. instructions to vote for President Taft. 
This convention also nominated a candidate for Congress and 
selected a new congressioal committee to serve for the next 
two years. 

Evidence was intreduced conclusively establishing the fact 
that the delegates composing this congressional convention were 
fairly elected and duly accredited by the regular and lawful 
conventions in the several counties of the district, and that these 
delegates sat in the convention throughout the entire proceedings. 

Further evidence introduced on both sides showed that the 
Roosevelt men, Holt and Cochran, based their claims to seats 
in this convention in Chicago upon a so-called election by a 
rump convention held under the direction of Sid B. Redding, 
clerk of the Federal court at Little Rock, and that Mr. Redding, 
who was the unsuccessful contestant before the national com- 
mittee four years ago and whose case appears to be no better 
now, held this rump convention under no authority whatsoever, 
There was not the required notice of publication, and the only 
claim to existence of this rump convention is based upon a 








four-day notice issued by the man who had been chairman 
the congressional committee that was refused recognition |), 
the national committee in 1908. And further evidence ws 
adduced to show that this congressional committee since 161. 
had had no existence. Consequently the evidence produced 
Messrs. Holt and Cochran as to fraud and violence, which 1! 
allege that their opponents used in order to control the cou 
conventions, was absolutely refuted and disproven. Upon tli 
facts the committee recommended the seating of the delee: 
and alternates now representing the fifth district of Ark:ns 
upon the temporary roll of this convention. 

MINORITY REPORT. 

We, the undersigned members of ti: committee on crede) 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the | 
lowing report: ® 

(1) We protest against the action of the following mem) 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the act 
of the committee: Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona: Mr. (. 4 
Warnken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington: 
the reason that each of these men was elected by entire de 
tions whose seats are contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men, \| 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas’, and J 
W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and vot 
upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground 
they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colors: 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry B 
jr.. of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and \I 
L. P. Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this 
mittee, for the reason that they were members of the nat 
committee and participated in its deliberations and action 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon }) 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
in this convention and should not be placed upon its perma 
roll: 


ARKANSAS. 

First district.—Delegates: Charles R. French, Charles T. Bloodw: 
Alternates: Herschel Neely, Robert B. Campbell. : 
Fifth district._-Delegates: N. B. Burrow, 8. 
N. Harkey, 8. A. Williams. 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said pers 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 

ARKANSAS. 

Minor M. Markle, J. W. Sykes, and 


A. Jones. Alte: 


First district.— Delegates : 


| alternates. 


The national committee, after hearing the testimony | 


Fifth district.—W. S. Holt, I]. K. Cochran, and their alternates. 
; John Byrd Avis; Hugh T. Halbert; Harry Shay 


Jesse A. Tolerton, Missouri; Jesse M. Lib) 
Maine; Charles H. Cowles, North Caroli: 
Clency St. Clair, Idaho; W. S. Lauder, N: 
Dakota; D. J. Norton, Oklahoma. 
MAJORITY REPORT. 
FOURTIL CALIFORNIA DISTRICT. 
The committee recommends that E. H. Tryon and M 


Meyerfeld, jr., of the fourth congressional district of Califo: 
and their alternates, be transferred from the temporary 
this convention to the permanent roll. The following facts \ 
established : 

The call for the Republican national convention contained | 
following clause: 


Provided, That delegates and alternates, both from the St 
large and from each congressional district, may be elected 


formity with the laws of the State in which the election occurs 
State committee or any such congressional committee so direct. 

The section closed with the following important provision 

But, provided further, That in no State shall an election be s 
as to prevent the delegates from any congressionai district anc | 
alternates being selected by the Republican electors of that district 

The primary vote in this fourth California district was ©. 
follows: E. H. Tryon, 10,570; Morris Meyerfeld, jr., 10.5 
These men represented the Taft ticket. Charles S. Wheele! 
ceived 10,240 votes and Philip Bancroft 10,209, representing 
Roosevelt ticket. 

On the direct Presidential preference vote Taft had 9,622 
Roosevelt 9,445. 

In spite of the fact that the Taft ticket received more \: 
in the fourth district than the Roosevelt ticket the secretar) 
state ignored the rule of the Republican national commit 
recognizing the right of congressional districts to be represe! 
by their own delegates, and issued certificates of eleetion to | 
26 Roosevelt delegates receiving the highest number of votes 
the State at large. The California presidential election law |) 
vides that a candidate for delegate for the national conventics 












7 sign a statement binding him to support a candidate receiv- 
- the highest number of votes cast throughout the State. The 
raft delegates did not sign any such statement, and are there- 
net bound in any way to abide by the State-wide vote of 


( fornia. The law itself was not passed until after the meet- 
of the Republican national committee. It was approved 


lecember 24, 1911. 
fhe Republican electors in the fourth California district hav- 
cast a majority of their votes in favor of the Taft delegates, 
' square issue was raised in the case as to the right of the 


Suite to pass a primary law which would in effect enforce the 

rule. The committee held that a State law could not 
supersede the call of the national committee as directed by the 
Republican national convention, the supreme source of party | 


irity. 
MINORITY REPORT. 
CALIFORNIA. 


We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the follow- 
ing report; : 

\Ve protest emphatically against the tyrannical overthrow of 
the will of the people of California as expressed by a plurality 
of 77,000 voters at the presidential primary, in the action of the 
iii) 
ing upon the permanent roll of this convention the names of 

FOURTH DISTRICT. 

ik. H. Tryon and Morris Meyerfeld, jr., as delegates from California, 
nd their alternates. 

We further report that in place of the said persons the fol- 
lowing persons were duly elected and are legally entitled to 
seats in this convention, and should be seated and accredited to 
their respective States and districts, as follows: 

CALIFORNIA, FOURTH DISTRICT. 

Charles S. Wheeler, Philip Bancroft, and their alternates. 

Respectfully submitted. 

S. X. Way, South Dakota; Jesse M. Libby, Maine; 
D. J. Norton, Oklahoma; Lex N. Mitchell, Wm. 

P. Young, Pennsylvania; John J. Sullivan, Ohio; 

A. V. Swift; Hugh T. Halbert; R. R. McCormick, 

John EB. Wilder, [llinois; R. A. Harris, Kansas; 

John Boyd Otis; Harry Shaw, West Virginia; 

W. S. Lauder, North Dakota; Francis J. Heney. 
MAJORITY 

DELEGATES AT LARGE 


REPORT. 


FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


| the entire Celegation to the Democratic 


wity of the members of this credentials committee in plac- 


The committee recommends that William Calvin Chase and | 


Saron Bradshaw, delegates at large from the District of Co- 
lumbia, and their alternates be transferred from the temporary 
roll of this convention to the permanent roll. There has been 
no contest made against the right of the above-mentioned dele- 
gates and their alternates before your committee on credentials. 
Chere was, however, 2 contest made 
before the national committee. 

The national committee, after a full hearing before it by both 
contestants and contestees, unanimously recommended that the 
above-mentioned delegates, William Calvin Chase and Aaron 
bradshaw, be placed upon the temporary roll of this conven- 
tion, which was accordingly done. The right to their seats has 
not been contested before your committee on credentials, and we 
efore recommend that the said Chase and Bradshaw and 
their alternates be placed upon the permanent roll of the con- 
vention, 





DELEGATES AT LARGE FROM GEORGIA, 


The ecemmittee decided by unanimous vote to seat the dele- 
gites at large from the State of Georgia, with their alternates, 
sisting of H. S. Jackson, Henry L. Johnson, B. J. Davis, and 
«. P. Goree, 

It was admitted by the contestants that these delegates were 
regularly elected at a State convention called by the regular 
State organization after due notice given, and that the county 
conventions which sent delegates to the State convention were 
called by the regular county Republican organizations through- 
the State. It further appeared that the contesting delegation 
Was elected by a convention which was not called together by 
ily regular party organization in the State, and that the persons 
who called the same had no connection whatever with the regu- 

State executive committee. 

the contention of the contesting delegation was that at the 
Ume the regular State convention was held there were no per- 
Sons qualified to vote under the laws of the State of Georgia 
‘ind that there were no qualified voters in the State between the 
Jlst day of December, 1911, and the 20th day of April, 1912. 

rhe State of Georgia has a registration law under which 
every person claiming the right of suffrage must qualify by 


“oO 
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against their right to seats | 
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having his name placed upon the registration Thes 
registration lists are prepared in years in which a general elec 
tion is held and are compiled between the 20th day of April 
and the ist day of June. It was the contention of the « 
ants that the registration list for the year 1912 was first avail 
able on April 20. The Taft delegation was elected at a 
convention held before this date, while the contesting delegation 
was elected at a convention held May 21. It was clearly Wh, 
however, that the work of preparing the new list of registered 
voters was not completed by May 21, and that they were } 
required to be deposited with the proper county officer until the 
Sth day of June. 

In further answer to the claim that there were no registered 
voters in the State of Georgia between December $1, 1911, and 


LISt. 


ontest 


State 


sh 


| April 20, 1912, it was shown that within these dates a governo! 


of the State had been elected at a general election, that a justice 
of the peace had been elected in one of the counties, and tl 
national convention had 
been elected under the old registration lists. The same 
tration lists were used at these were used 
elections which selected delegates to the county conventions : 
the State convention which elected this Taft delegation t 
Republican national convention which was placed on 
temporary roll. 


rezis 
in the 


he 


oOo the 


elections as 


the 


Under the laws of Georgia the tax collectors turn over to the 
county registrars the list of voters prepared by them, and the 
county registrars have until the Ist day of June to purge these 
“voters lists” and prepare a of qualified lL on 
or before the 5th day of June this new list of qualified voters 
must be depositec with the clerk of the superior court in the 
several counties of the State. It followed, therefore, that if 
the claim of the contestants was correct no delegates to the Re 
publican national convention could have been elected from the 
State of Georgia. 

On the showing thus made, the 
unanimous vote. 

The district contests which were |! 
were abandoned. 


list voters, and o 


P| 


Taft delegation wa 


s seated by 


ased on the grounds 


INDIANA AT LARGE, 


The committee voted to seat upon the permanent roll of this 
convention Charles W. Fairbanks, Harry 8S. New, 1). 
Oliver, and James EK. Watson as the delegates at 1d 
their alternates from the State of Indiana. 

The following facts were established as evidence in support 
of their claim to be seated as delegates in this convention: 

The contestants’ claim was based almost wholly on the claim 
that the Indianapolis primaries were fraudulent. Indianapolis 
is in Marion County, which constitutes the seventh 


Joseph 


large i 


Congres 


sional district. The delegates from Marion County’, elected at 
the primaries to the State convention, consisted of 128 whe were 


for Taft and 6 who were for Roosevelt. Originally 100 of these 


delegates were contested. The delegates were elected by 15 
wards in Indianapolis, and in townships outside, direct to the 
State convention. The largest ward had 14 delegates, and the 
average was 8 to a ward. Under the call of the Stste com- 
mittee, the delegates to the State convention met by districts 
the night before the convention, and each district was required 
to elect one member of a committee on credentials, whijch com- 
mittee was to sit aS soon as its members were elected. Ten 
members of this committee of 13 were elected without contest 


and immediately organized by electing a chairman and secre 
tary. From each of the third, sixth, and eleventh districts twe 
delegates appeared, claiming to have been elected members of 
the committee on credentials. The committee on cre 
organized, heard the evidence and in the cases of thx 
sixth districts seated a Taft delegate, and from 
seated the Roosevelt delegate. In the city of 
total vote at the primaries of March 22 
velt, 1,480. 

The committee then proceeded to hear evidence on the variou 


ntials, as 
third and 

‘leve uth 
the 


Lie 
Indianapolis 
was Taft, 6,163; Ror 


contests. It reported to the convention that the 106 delegates 
from Marion County who had proper credentials, but whus« 


seats were contested, were entitled to sit in the convention. 
to the other contests, some were decided for the Taft and some 
for the Roosevelt delegates. These other however, 
were so few and the number of delegates involved so sma 
not to affect the result. 

Eight of the committee reported in favor of recognizing 
Taft delegates from Marion County whose seats were « 
and five presented a minority report in fav f the 
contestants. The minority report of the comm 
upon the table and the majority report adopted by a 
of 105. Complaint was made that the 
Marion County were permitted to vote on adopti 


contests, 


the 
sted 
Roosevelt 
was laid 
majority 
sitting delegates from 


ig the majority 


or ¢ 


ttee 
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report, but no appeal was taken from the ruling of the Chair | ®2PoORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS ON FIRST KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 


that they were entitled to vote and no appeal was taken to the We, the committee on credentials, hereby recommend that 

State committee, as required by the rules of the party organiza- | W. J. Deboe and J. T. Tooke and their alternates be placed on 

tion in the State. the permanent roll of this convention as delegates and alternates 
The bolting convention was held in a corner of the hall and | from the first Kentucky district. 

was attended by not more than 100 of the delegates, of whom A contest was presented to and heard by the national com- 


not more than 50 participated in the proceedings. These 50/| mittee and the above-named delegates and alternates were 
delegates attempted to elect the contestants who are now claim- | placed on the temporary roll. No contest was presented befo: 
ing 10 be the regularly elected delegates at large from Indiana | this committee, but it was advised that the contest had been 
inst ted for Roosevelt. The Fairbanks delegation is clearly | abandoned. 

entit d to be seated. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS ON SECOND KENTUCKY DISTRIé 


Minority Report. We, the committee on credentials, hereby recommend t! 


“ ’ INDIANA , ' R. A. Cook and J. B. Harvey and their alternates be placed on 
We the undersigned members of the committee on creden- the permanent roll of this convention as delegates and alternates 
tin if the Republican national committee, hereby submit the | from the second district of Kentucky. 


following report: A contest was presented to and heard by the national « 
(1) We protest against the action of the following members | mittee and the above-vamed delegates and alternates we 

of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions placed on the temporary roll. No contest was presented before 

of the committee: Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. | this committee from this district, but it was advised that the 

Warnken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for | eontest had been abandoned. 

the reason that each of these men was elected by entire delega- | 


: } REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS ON THE FOURTH KENTI< 
tious whose seats are contested. DISTRICT. 
(2) We protest against the action of the following men: Mr. | Ww ‘ ; 
: s ; a e, the committee on credentials, hereby recommend tha 
J. (, Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and ‘ 1 that 


Pilson Smith and J. Roy Bond and their alternates be placed 
on the permanent roll of this convention as delegates and alter- 
nates from the fourth district of Kentucky. 

A contest was presented to and heard by the national co 
mittee and the above-named delegates and alternates were 
placed on the temporary roll. No contest was presented before 
this committee from this district, but it was advised that t! 
contest had been abandoned. 


Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and | 
voting upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground 
that they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry 
Blun, jr., of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. 
L. P. Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this com- 
mittee, for the reason that they were members of the national 
committee and participated in its deliberations and actions. SEVENTH KENTUCKY, 

( We find that the following persons reported upon by the The committee respectfully recommends the seating of Ri 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats | ard C. Stoll, of Lexington, Fayette County, and James Cureton, 
in tlris convention and should not be placed upon its perma- | of Henry County, as delegates from the seventh congressio 





nent roll: | district of Kentucky, and George R. Armstrong, of © 
: INDIANA. | County, and E. W. Chenault, of Fayette County, as alter 
Delegates at large: Harry S. New, Charles W. Fairbanks, James E. | delegates from said seventh congressional district of Kentuc! 
Watson, Joseph 1). Oliver. Alternates: W. H. McCurdy, William E. Your committee begs leave to state that it has heard a 
Eppert, Summer A. Furniss, Virgil Reiter. = 


: . : presentation of the evidence and an exhaustive argument 
(©) And we further report that in place of the said persons | those representing the delegates and alternates, whose se: 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled | they recommend, as well as the adverse parties, at the clos 
to seats in this ee nvention and should be seated and accredited | which your committee finds the following facts: 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: The call for the seventh congressional district conventio 
aes Sa , ikem Kentucky was properly made by the congressional district c 
2 Del gates : Al Pye gee Edwin M. Lee, Fred K. Landis, Charles mittee and the convention was regularly called and held 
. Campbell, and their alternates. : ; ’ 
a ea gg ray oe 7 ee accordance with the call. There were four contested count 
R. R. Met oe ee by a i 7 oan ro J-\ in the seventh congressional district and four counties in 
SuUlllVvi: i ; y j é rt: ~sse M. pl ae . . > f 
ne eee albert; Jess 4ibby, | gistrict which were uncontested, the four uncontested co 
Maine; Jesse A. Tolerton, Missouri; John Boyd | joing for Taft 
Te , sPenr - “hag ‘ , . Y ‘own. | > s ° ¥ 7 z , : 
Avis, ce ws ee a North ¢ aro- | According to the rule of the Republican organization « } 
“a ¢ oT - « Iz a . j . . 
aan eee meme ; oe a D. J. a | State of Kentucky, where two sets of credentials are presen! 
ee aie E sie , ge aa ‘eae io 7 those delegates whose credentials are approved by the co 
- om a eae — \ Hi . re K ow vanla, | chairman calling the county convention to order are entit!: 
y ae er o> i COREE, RS, participate in the temporary organization of the conve 
= eee RERONE. This rule was followed and there was no objection there! 
Pe rcimnpnasaneegercospe sree engi’ on the vote for a temporary chairman, Wiard, the Taft 
‘The committee voted to seat Clement W. Studebaker and | gate, received 98 votes and Throckmorton, the Roosevelt 
Maurice Fox, delegates, and their alternates for the thirteenth date, received 47 votes in the district convention. 
congressional district of Indiana. A committee on credentials was appointed, each county in 
The convention for this district met at the proper time and | qistrict selecting one member of the committee, as is req! 
place provided for in the call and in strict conformity with the | py the rules of the Republican organization of Kentucl 
national call. The convention was organized by electing the | objection being made thereto. This committee met and ws 
Taft candidate, A. G. Graham, as chairman. He received 714 | jn session several hours and everyone had an abundant 0} 
votes, as against 70} votes cast for Mr. Jones, his opponent. | tunity to be heard and to present his cause before said 
The committee on credentials was appointed, and six Taft con- | " 


. | mittee. 
tests and two Roosevelt contests were submitted to the committee | The majority report of the committee on eredentials. 
on credentials, all of which were overruled. The report denying } 
| 
| 


. (this report was signed by every member of the comn 
the claim of the eight contestants was signed by four members of except Henry T. Duncan, jr., who was a candidate before 
this committee, a majority, and no minority report was presented. | convention, ‘recommended the seating of the Taft cont 
There was much disorder in the convention, and the Taft dele- | gelegation in Fayette County, the seating of the regular ( 
gates, who held the credentials, were elected by a viva voce vote, gations in Seott and Franklin Counties, and the unseatin 
as were their alternates. No other nominations were made. the regular Taft delegation in Woodford County—Mr. Du 

‘ORT OF THE COMMITTER ON CREDENTIALS ON KENTUCKY AT LARGE. signing the report as to Woodford County—and the seati! 

We, the committee on credentials, hereby recommend that | the Roosevelt delegation. Mr. Duncan presented a_ minor!) 
W. 0. Bradley, James Breathitt, W. D. Cochran, and J. E. Wood, | report. 
and their alternates, be placed on the permanent roll of this Under the rules of the Republican Party in Kentuck 
convention as delegates and alternates at large from the State | county in contest is not permitted to vote on its own case. 
of Kentucky. the majority report of the committee was adopted w 

A contest was presented to and heard by the national com- | mously in the case of each contested county, the votes rang!!s 
mittee and the above-named delegates and alternates were from 98 to 0 to 131 to 0. 
placed on the temporary roll. No contest was presented before Mr. Stoll and Mr. Cureton were elected delegates to this ' 
the committee on credentials and it was advised that said con- | vention unanimously, as were Mr. Armstrong and Mr. Chen:' 
test had been abandoned. who were elected alternates. It was contended before the « 











mittee that the Roosevelt delegation should have been seated in 
the counties of Fayette, Scott, and Franklin. 

rhe committee find the facts to be as follows: In Fayette 
County the testimony shows that the legal voters on the Taft 

le were largely in the majority, but that the Roosevelt chair- 

. of the convention failed and refused, upon demand properly 
ide, to count the votes in the convention, and the committee 
. of the opinion that the Roosevelt delegates should have been 
unseated in the convention and the Taft delegates in Fayette 
County should have been seated, for the reason that had a count 
been had of the legal voters when demanded a large majority 
would have been found in favor of the Taft delegates to the 
district convention. 

In the county of Franklin the convention was called to order 

t the time and place set forth in the call. The Roosevelt people 
did not nominate anyone for temporary chairman of the conven- 
ape 
\We find that the Taft people were largely in the majority and 
that the Roosevelt people did not attempt to organize or hold 
convention in Franklin County at the place and time at 
‘h the convention was called, although given abundant op- 
portunity to nominate a chairman of the convention, and upon 
being assured by the chair that they would be accorded fair 
treatment the Roosevelt people refused to nominate any chair- 
man of the convention and left the hall before any ruling what- 
cver had been made against them, and the committee is of the 
pinion that the regular delegation in the county of Scott should 
ave been seated by the district convention, as was done. 

In the county of Scott the Taft people were largely the 
majority; and upon nominations being asked for temporary 
chairman, both the Roosevelt and the Taft people nominated 
persons for chairman. Tellers were appointed, and while the 
count was in progress and when it had become apparent that 
the Taft people were in the majority, the Roosevelt people, 
without cause, left the hall before any ruling was made against 
them whatsoever, and the committee is of the opinion that the 
district convention should have seated the regular Taft delega- 
tion, which they did. 

In the county of Woodford the evidence shows that there 
were about as many Roosevelt people as there were Taft people 
ut the convention, but the chairman of the convention refused 
to permit a count of the votes upon request of the Roosevelt 
people, and the district convention unseated the regular Taft 
delegation and seated the contesting Roosevelt delegation. The 
committee is of the opinion that this action was correct. 

The committee further finds that the four counties in the dis- 
trict which were uncontested were instructed for Taft delegates, 
and the committee therefore finds that Richard C. Stoll, of Lex- 
ington, Fayette County, and James Cureton, of Henry County, 
are the regular and duly elected delegates from the seventh con- 
gressional district of Kentucky and that George R. Armstrong 
and E. W. Chenault were regularly and duly elected alternate 
delegates from said district. 

EIGHTH KENTUCKY. 


The committee recommends the seating of L. W. Bethurum, 
of Meunt Vernon, Rockcastle County, Ky., and C. C. Wallace, 
of Richmond, Madison County, Ky., as delegates from the 
eighth congressional district of Kentucky and J. B. Kinchloe, of 
Shelbyville, Shelby County, Ky., and George W. Gentry, of Stan- 
ford, Lincoln County, Ky., as alternate delegates from said 
cigith congressional district of Kentucky. . 

Your committee begs leave to report that it has heard a full 
presentation of the evidence and an exhaustive argument from 
those representing the delegates and alternates whose seating 
they recommend, as well as the adverse parties, at the close of 
which your committee finds the following facts: 

The call for the eighth congressional district convention of 
Kentucky was properly made by the congressional district 
ninittee and the convention was regularly called and held in 
irdance with the call. There were three contested counties 


wl 


h 


CO 


in the eighth congressional district and six counties in said dis- 


trict which were uncontested, the six 
being for Taft. 

According to the rules of the Republican organization of the 
State of Kentucky, where two sets of credentials are presented, 
those delegates whose credentials are approved by the county 
chairman ealling the county convention to order are entitled 
to participate in a temporary organization of the convention. 
This rule was followed and there was vo objection thereto, and 
oh the vote for a temporary chairman, Leonard W. Bethurum, 
the Taft candidate, received 142 votes, and A. R. Burnham, jr., 
the Roosevelt candidate, received 21 votes. 

A committee on credentials was appointed, each county in 
the distriet selecting one member of the committee, as is re- 


uncontested counties 


quired by the rules of the Republican organization of Ken- 
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tucky, no objection being made thereto. This committee met 
and was in session for a sufficient period of time to hear, and 
everyone had an opportunity to be heard and to present his 
case before said commission. The report of the committee on 
credentials was unanimous and recommended that each delega- 
tion from the county of Boyle be seated, with half a vote each, 
and that the delegation from Garrard and Madison Counties, 
certified to by the regular county chairman, were entitled to be 
seated. These delegations were for Taft. The report of this 
committee was unanimously adopted, the counties uncontested 
not voting in their cases. Mr. Bethurum and Mr. Wallace 
were elected delegates to this convention by the unanimous 
vote of the district convention, were the alternates, Mr. 
Kinchloe and Mr. Gentry. As to the facts in each of the con- 
tested counties, the committee finds that as to Boyle, the di 


as 


vision of the delegates as reported was agreed to, and as to 
Mercer County, the count showed a majority of 35 for Taft 


Upon the count being reported objection was made, and all 
parties agreed that a recount should be had by Mr. James B. 
Spillman, the secretary of the county committee. This recount 
was made by him, and reported as being in favor of Mr. Taft 
by from 30 to 35 votes. While the committees were out the 
Roosevelt forces withdrew from the courthouse, with the ex 
ception of Mr. Riker, who was for Mr. Roosevelt and had been 
appointed a teller in his behalf to count the votes. Mr. Riker 
remained in the convention, as he knew the vote was correct. 
As to Madison County, the committee finds that the sugges- 
tion made by the Taft people to count the vote was rejected 
by the adherents of Mr. Roosevelt. The suggestion was that 
the count be made by filling the entire courthouse and that 
counters be appointed to see that no one returned thereto after 
he was counted out; that four tellers be appointed to count the 
Taft votes out of one door and the Roosevelt votes out of 
another door; two Democrats to act to eliminate from the 
crowd any Democrat therein, and one Taft teller and one Roose- 
velt teller. This plan was rejected by the adherents of Mr. 


Roosevelt, and the convention adjourned to the front yard. 
Roosevelt adherents demanded that the tellers be elected. The 


chair declined to put this motion, but offered to appoint 
tellers suggested by either side. Whereupon the Roosevelt 
crowd bolted. The proof amply shows that the Taft adherents 
outnumbered the Roosevelt adherents from two to three to one. 

The committee further finds that the three counties uncon 
tested, had they all been decided in favor of Mr. Roosevelt by 
the credentials committee of the district convention, would 
have shown only 64 votes therein against the 94 uncontested 
votes for Taft. 

We therefore find that Leonard W. Bethurum, of Mount Ver- 
non, Ky., and Coleman C. Wallace, of Richmond, Madison 
County, Ky., are the regular duly elected delegates from the 
eighth congressional district of Kentucky; that George W. Gen- 
try and J. B. Kinchloe were regularly and duly elected alter- 
nate delegates from said district. 


the 


ELEVENTH KENTUCKY. 

After a thorough investigation of the facts concerning the 
contest in the eleventh congressional district of Kentucky, the 
committee recommends that the delegates and the alternates 
from this district now upon the temporary roll of this conven- 
tion be transferred to the permanent roll. Because of the 
conflicting testimony and the variance of facts in this case, the 
committee believes that in the selection of one Taft delegate. 
Mr. O. H. Waddle, and his alternate, and of one Roosevelt del 
gate, Mr. D. C. Edwards, and his alternate, complete justice is 


being exercised and the respective claims of both parties to 
represent this district in the national convention are being 


fairly and equitably settled. 
MINORITY REPORT 

We. the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the fol 
lowing report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actio1 
of the committee, Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona: Mr. C. <A. 
Warnken. of Texas: and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington. for 
the reason that each of these men was elected by entire 
gations whose seats are contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men, Mr. 
J. Cc. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and 
Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and 
voting upon the questions in any of the contests -n the ground 
that they are, in effect, sitting as judges in their own cases. 


} 
dele 


(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry Blun, 
jr., of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. L. P. 
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Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this committee, 

‘for the reason that they were members of the national com- 
mittee and participation in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
in this convention and should not be placed upon its permanent 
roll: 


KENTUCKY. 
Seventh district—Delegates: R. C. Stoll, James Cureton. Alter- 
nates: George R. Armstrong, Edward Chenault. 
“ighth district Coleman C. Wallace, Leonard W. Bethurum, and 
the ilteruates 
Eleventh district.—D. C. Edwards, O. H. Waddle, and their alternates. 


(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 


Seventh district Henry 7. Duncan, M. C. Rankin, and their alter- 
nates 

Eighth district William S. Lawwill, H. V. Bastin, and their alter- 
nate 

Eleventh district.—B. J. Bethurum, D. C. Edwards, and their alter- 


nates. 

JOHN J. SULLIVAN. 
R. A. Hagris, Kansas. 
Jesse A. TOLERTON, Missouri. 
JOHN Boyp Avis, New Jersey. 
D. J. Norton, Oklahoma. 
Hueéu T. HALBERT. 
Wm. S. LAuDER. 

Masoriry REpPoRT. 

FOURTH LOUISIANA. 

The committee, after a thorough and complete investigation 
of the facts in the contest from the fourth Louisiana district, 
recommends that the delegates from this district now upon the 
temporary roll, as well as their alternates, be transferred to the 


permanent roll, to wit, A. C. Lea and J. B. Breda, and their | 


alternates. 

These delegates were elected at a district convention, duly 
called by the regular Republican district organization, which 
has adhered to the Republican State organization and has been 
recognized by the subcommittee of the Republican national 
committee. ‘This subcommittee of the national committee vis- 
ited Louisiana this year in order to settle the political contro- 
versy in that State. The Williams-Wight delegation, which is 
the contesting or Roosevelt delegation in this contest, was not 
recognized by this subcommittee of the national committee. 
This Roosevelt delegation from this district was elected at a 
pretended convention, consisting of a mere handful of men, 
who assembled in response to a call issued by F. V. Williams. 
who has been deposed as chairman of the State committee. 
The Williams-Wight delegation represents no regular Republi- 
can organization in Louisiana, since they have been discredited 
by this subcommittee of the national committee, and conse- 
quently Lea and Breda have been lawfully and regularly elected. 

FIFTH LOUISIANA. 

The committee recommends that the delegates from the fifth 
Louisiana district now upon the temporary roll, as well as their 
alternates, be placed upon the permanent roll, to wit, W. T. 
Insley and F. H. Cook and their alternates. 

These delegates were elected at a district convention, duly 
called and regularly held. The main points in this case are 
much like those which appeared in the preceding case of the 
fourth Louisiana district. The convention first called had to 
be postponed, because the district was flooded by the overflow 
of the Mississippi River. W. T. Insley and F. H. Cook were 
regularly elected, and they and their alternates are entitled to 
be seated in this convention. 

MICHIGAN CONTEST. 

The committee on credentials makes the following 
relative to the contest from the State of Michigan: 

The question before the committee was who constituted the 
regular Republican State convention. 
tion certain subsidiary questions arose, which the committee 
determines as follows: 

l’‘irst. The preconvention meeting of the State central com- 
mittee was a legal one, a majority of the members thereof 
having joined in a call therefor. It appears that no rules were 
ever adopted by the committee, and there are, therefore, no 
regulations as to who shall call meetings or when they shall 
be held, and a majority necessarily possessed the right to call 
a meeting and to hold a meeting. 

Second. It is unquestionably the duty of the committee to 
make up the temporary roll for the convention. Some authority 
must exist somewhere which shall determine who shall par- 
ticipate in a convention until such time as the convention shall 
determine that question for itself. In’ other words, it is the 


report 





Incidental to this ques- | 


duty of the committee to see that the convention which as. 
sembles is the one which is called. 

Third. The State central committee has the right to select 
the temporary chairman of the convention. It therefore cay 
rescind its action and unmake what it has created. The chair. 
man first selected admitted that he would permit no roll calls 
in the convention and that all votes would be taken viva voce. 

Fourth. Delegates’ tickets to the convention were issued to 
the chairmen of delegations by the proper officers of the State 
central committee under direction of the committee. They 
were issued in a public and conspicuous place in ample time 
for the convention. The time and place of distribution were 
matters of common knowledge, and no showing of discrimina- 
tion in their distribution has been made to this committee. 

The doors of the convention were kept open at all times for 
the admission of delegates, with the exception of one interval, 
when there was a rush by the crowd. During this time the 
doors were temporarily closed; all delegates not yet admitted 
were excluded for the time being. Taft delegates were exeluded 
as well as Roosevelt delegates, and as many of one as the other. 
As soon as adequate police protection was secured, which was 
before the convention was organized, the doors were reopened 
and remained open throughout the entire session of the con 
vention. There was no discrimination in admitting delegates 
to the convention. 

Fifth. The so-called convention at which contestants claim 
they were chosen was not a convention in any sense of the term. 
No committees whatever were appointed; the credentials of the 
persons participating were not presented to or acted upon by 
any committee or by the so-called convention itself; no one 
knows who took part in it; there is no evidence whatever of 
the number of votes cast for the contestants; no business pro- 
| vided for in the call was transacted, except the pretended sele: 
tion of delegates and alternates to the national convention and 
the pretended adoption of resolutions; not to exceed 50 persons 
| participated, and when these persons finally left the conven 
| tion not to exceed 200 delegates left with them, out of a total! 
| number of 1,312. 

Sixth. The regular convention was at all times conducted in a 
proper manner. The call was read and a vote taken on the 
question of the selection of temporary chairman; reports of dis 
| trict caucuses were received and confirmed; committees were 
| constituted and convened and their reports made and adopted; 
delegates at large and alternates were elected; presidentia! 
electors were nominated; the present members of the State 
central committe and a chairman thereof were selected; 1 
calls by counties were had on the question of the selection of 4 
temporary chairman, the adoption of the report of the commi! 
tee on credentials and the committee on permanent organization 
and order of business, and on the election of delegates at large 
resolutions were reported and adopted: addresses were made 
by party leaders; and all of the business provided for in the 
“all was transacted. An adjournment was regularly taken. A 
all times there were nearly a thousand delegates in the ha 
out of a total of 1,312, as is shown by the report of the cr 
| dentials committee, the several roll calls, and affidavits of the 
chairman of delegations who participated. 

No contests were presented to the State central commitiee 
before the convention, to the committee on credentials appointed 
by the convention, or to the convention itself. 

-The committee, therefore, determines that there is no just 
cause for contest in this case. The delegates at large and alte: 
nates to the national convention from Michigan whose nome: 
appear on the temporary roll were selected at a State conven 
tion properly and regularly called; they received a major! 
of all of the votes in the convention without counting the \ 

of any delegations which contestants alleged or now allege were 
subject to contest. 

The committee on credentials, therefore, recommends (iat 
the names of John D. MacKay, William J. Richards, George 1. 
Morley, Eugene Fifield, Fred. A. Diggins, and William Ju 
| as delegates at large from the State of Michigan, and the nl! 
| of Alton T. Roberts, Herbert A. Thompson, Crawford 8. Re 
Charles. B. Warren, Charles E. White, and Ray E. Hart, «> 
alternate delegates at large from such State, be transferred 
from the temporary roll of this convention and added to and 
made a part of the permanen* roll thereof. 

MINORITY REPORT. 
MICHIGAN 

We, the undersigned members of the committee on credent!:'s 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the fo 
| ing report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following me! 
| of the committee in sitting upon and participating 10 
| actions of the committee, Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. ©. 
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A. Warnken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, 
for the reason that each of these men was elected by entire 
delegations whose seats are contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men, 
Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; 
and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and 
voting upon the questions in any of the contests on the ground 
that they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 

We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry Blun, 
iy. of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. L. 
P. Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this com- 
mittee, for the reason that they were members of the national 
ommittee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
1 rity of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
in this convention and should not be placed upon its permanent 


TOlas 


MICHIGAN. 
State at large-—Delegates: John D. MacKay, William J. Richards, 
Geo B. Morley, Eugene Fifield, Fred A. Diggins, William Judson, 


ir alternates. 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention and should be-seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 

MICHIGAN. 

State at large.—Delegates: Chase S. Osborn, Charles A. Nichols, Sy- 

nt Wesselius, Theodore Joslin, Herbert F. Beughey, William D. 
Gordon, and their alternates. 

Harry Shaw, West Virginia; Jesse M. Libby, Maine; 
W. S. Lauder, North Dakota; John Boyd Otis, 
New Jersey; John J. Sullivan, Ohio; Jesse A. 
Tolerton, Missouri; R. R. McCormick, Illinois, 
by John E. Wilder, Illinois; R. A. Harris, Kan- 
sas; Hugh T. Halbert, L. N. Mitchell, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Wm. P. Young, proxy. 

Masority Report. 
MISSISSIPPI AT LARGE, 


The delegation at large from the State of Mississippi consist- 
ing of L. B. Moseley, M. J. Mulvihill, Charles Banks, and L. K. 
Atwood, and their alternates, is the only delegation representing 
Mississippi at large which was duly elected, and the committee 
finds that they are entitled to be placed on the permanent roll. 
The State convention which elected Mr. Moseley and his col- 
leagues was conducted strictly in accordance with the call of the 
national committee. Due notice was given and all necessary 
formality was complied with. The number of delegates entitled 
to seats in the convention was 274, all of whom were present 
but 2. There were three contests, which were settled by 
giving each side one-half vote each. No other contests were 
presented to the convention or to the committee on credentials. 
There was a division on the vote instructing the delegates at 
large to vote for Taft, but the resolution was adopted by 258 
ayes to 12 nays, 2 not voting. All the delegates remained in 
the convention until it adjourned and were given full and free 
speech on all matters. A few persons, not over 20 in number, 


assembled in another part of the building where the regular | 
convention was being held and pretended to hold a State con- | 


vention. Several entirely disinterested witnesses, men of high 


standing, testified to the absolute correctness of the above state- 
ments, 
these regularly elected delegates from the State at large, and 
they should be seated. 
MINORITY REPORT. 
‘ MISSISSIPPI. 


We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 

of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the fol- 
4OWlng report: 
(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of (he committee in sitting upen and participating in the actions 
“ the committee, Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warn- 
ken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for the 
reason that each of these men was elected by entire delegations 
Whose seats are contested. 


4.2 
Mr. W. T. 
voting u 


he bom « . : : . . . 
Uiat they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 


-'s We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado: 


Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and 


of Georgia . 


Shackleford, Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. L. P. 


of Alaska, sitting as members of this committee, 





L. W. Graham, Charles Banks, and their alternates. 


There is no ground on which to base a contest against | 


| due 
and at all times it was very harmonious. 
observed during the entire convention, and at the conclusion of 


testants base their claims. 


(<) We protest against the action of the following men, Mr. | 
- Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and | 


pon the questions in any of the contests on the ground | 


| held in the same town that day. 
'M. Hays claim to have been elected by a convention held that 


o49 


for the reason that they were members of the national com- 
mittee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons, reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee, are not entitled to seats 
in this convention and should not be placed upon its permanent 
roll; 





MISSISSIPPI. 

State at large.—Delegates: L. B. Moseley, M. 
Banks, L. K. Atwood, gnd their alternates. 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
to seats in this convention, and should be seated and accredited 
to their respective States and districts, as follows: 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Delegates: W. E. Mollison, 


J. Mulvihill, Charles 


State at large. Sidney D. Redmond, 


Jesse M. Lippy, 
W. S. LAUDER. 
Joun Boyp AVIs. 
JOHN J. SULLIVAN, Ohio. 
Masority Reporr. 
SECOND MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT, 


The committee recommends the seating of J. F. Butler and 


E. H. McKissack as delegates and E. W. Dubois and S. M. 
Howry as alternates from the second Mississippi district. There 


was only one congressional convention held in this district, and 
that was held under the authority of the regular Republican 
organization. 
proceedings were regular in every respect. 
test arose and no one bolted, all the delegates remaining in the 
convention hall until the meeting adjourned. 
to a seat in the convention was denied admission and there was 
no other convention held. Jonas W. Avant, of Lafayette County, 
one of the contestants, 
but was refused permission to talk as he was not a 
elector, 
is not a registered or qualified voter of the county, that he has 
not paid his poll tax for years, and that he is entirely 
qualified from registering as a voter. 


Due notice was given of the meeting and 
Not a 


the 


single con- 
No one entitled 
tried to address the regular convention, 
qualified 
The sheriff of Lafayette County testifies that Avant 
dis- 


This case is a fair sample of the paper contests which are 


frequently brought before the Republican national convention. 
While the regular district convention was being held, Avant, 
with five others, went to the store of H. W. Doxey while the 
latter was attending the convention, and pretended to hold a 
convention of their own. * 
tion had been called to meet at this store; 
vention was held there; that Avant and the five men who met 
with him used a desk in the back part of the store for a 
minutes; that they were not delegates to the regular conven- 
tion and only represented two of the nine counties composing 
that congressivnal district. 
is of the most flimsy character, and Butler and McKissack and 
their alternates are entitled to be placed upon the permanent 
roll, 


The testimony shows that no conven- 
that no 


legal con- 


few 


The contest brought in this 


case 


FIFTH MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that W. J. Price and A. Buckley 


be transferred from the temporary roll of this convention, as 
| representatives of the fifth congressional district of Mississippi 
to the Republican national 
They are the regularly elected delegates, as the affidavits and 
evidence introduced during the hearing of this particular case 
made manifest. 
was in strict conformity with the national call. 


convention, to the permanent roll, 


Their election and the call of their convention 
The proceed- 
ings of the convention itself and all the preliminaries were in 
and legal form., There was no contest in the convention, 
Orderly procedure was 


business and the election of delegates proper adjournment was 
moved. 

It has never appeared upon exactly what ground the con- 
What brief they may have had did 
not present to this committee any facts, nor were any facts 
proven during this hearing which would warrant this com 
in the slightest to challenge the rights of Mr. Price and 
Buckley to their places on the permanent roll. 

SIXTH MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT 

In the sixth Mississippi district J. C. Tyler and W. P. Locker 
were found by the committee to be the regularly elected dele- 
gates and entitled to be placed upon the permanent roll of the 
convention. The district convention was held strictly in ac- 
cordance with the call of the national committee. The pro- 


mittee 


Mr. 


(3) ‘ceedings were of the most orderly and harmonious character, 
. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry Blun, jr., | 


no contesting delegations appeared, and no other convention was 
J. M. Leverett and Charles 
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day under the call for the regular convention. Several wit- FOURTEENTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. 
nesses of the highest standing, including several county offi- The committee on credentials hereby recommends that I. 
cials, testified that they saw the two contestants in the town of | Byrd Duncan and George §. Green and their alternates be placed 
Mendelhall the day the convention met, but that none of them | upon the permanent roll of this convention as delegates anq 
were seen in town after the departure that day of the 12.40 | alternates at large from the State of Missouri. 
train, the train which brought into town most of the delegates The above-named delegates and alternates were contested be- 


to the convention. They had absolutely no grounds on which | fore the national committee, but no contest has been filed before 
to base their contest. The committee recommends that J. C.| the committee on credentials and your committee is advised 
‘Tyler and W. P. Locker and their alternates be placed on the | that said contests have been abandoned. 
permanent roll of the convention. SIXTEENTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. 
SEVENTH MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. The committee on credentials hereby recommends that Walter 

The committee recommends that E. F. Brennan, sr., and C. R. | W. Durnell and William B. Elmer, delegates from the sixteenth 
Ligon, delegates from the seventh Mississippi congressional dis- | Missouri district, and John H. Dennis and P. A. Bennett, alter- 
trict, and their alternates, be placed upon the permanent roll | nate delegates from said district, be placed upon the permanent 
of this convention. They are the rightful delegates from the | roll of this convention as delegates and alternate delegates from 
seventh Mississippi district, as has been evidenced before this | said district. 


committee by affidavits and overwhelming proof. The conven-| More than the authorized number of delegates having been 
tion which elected them was regular in every respect. All pre- | certified to the national committee, the said committee resolved 
liminaries were duly observed. The sheriff of the county in| to seat the above-named delegates and alternates. No contest 
which the convention was held testifies it was the most orderly | having been filed before the committee on credentials, the com 
Republican convention ever held there and that it was largely | mittee assume that said action of the national committee has 


attended. He says no other Republican convention was held | been agreed to. 
in the courthouse the day the regular convention met. The FOURTH NORTH CAROLINA DISTRICT. 
claim that the contestants, F. S. Swalm and Dr. W. H. Broxton,| The committee on credentials recommends that John ¢, 
were elected delegates and Dr. C. L. Ripley and F. S. Crawford | Matthews and J. C. L. Harris, delegates from the fourth North 
alternates, has absolutely no foundation. F. S. Swalm has lived | Carolina district, and Bland A. Mitchell and Charles D. Wildes, 
in Brockhaven 15 or 16 years and never participated in a Repub- | their alternates, be seated as the regular delegates and alternates 
lican convention in his life. Dr. Ripley, of the same piace, says | to this convention. 
he knows nothing whatever of any convention which elected him | There was a unanimous report on the part of the national com- 
as an alternate and that he never participated in any. Dr. | mittee, recommending the seating of the above-named delegates 
Broxton and Prof. Crawford are not known by residents of | and alternates. 
Darbun, where they claim to live, and no such persons were in It is without dispute that there are but 91 votes in the fourth 
Brockhaven on the day the regular district convention met and | North Carolina district convention, and that if the counties of 
elected Brennan and Ligon delegates to the national convention. | Wake, Vance, and Franklin had not been thrown out the above 
DELEGATES FROM MISSOURI AT LARGE. | hamed delegates would have had 52 votes supporting them, the 
The committee on credentials hereby recommend that Herbert | **™e es a ante gs ae bea 
S. Hadley, Jesse A. Tolerton, Walter S. Dickey, and Hugh | Jt further appears that Mr. Charles H. Cowles, the minority 
McIndoe, and their alternates be placed upon the permanent a of this COREEESISS, made = saeeeeas me tee North — 
roll of this convention as delegates and alternates at large from lina State — aon on May 16,1012, to seat the delegates to 
the State of Minscurt, the State convention that were being contested from Vance 
The above-named delegates and alternates were contested | Franklin, and W ake Counties who — supporting the Hart : 
before the national committee, but no contest has been filed faction, which motion was carried by from 200 to ow ene? 
before the committee on credentials, and your committee is ad- and directly passed upon the merits involved in this controversy. 
vised that said contests have been abandoned. Minogitr RErost. 
FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


To the chairman and members of the Republican national con- 


THE THIRD MISSOURI DISTRICT. 

The committee on credentials hereby recommend that H. G. vention, Chicago, Il 
Orton and H. L. Eads and their alternates be placed upon the | re eae ts 2s Aa : ; ; 
permanent roll of this convention as delegates and alternates at GENTLEMEN : The undersigned members of the committee on 
large from the State of Missouri. | credentials beg leave to dissent from the report of the majority 

The above-named delegates and alternates were contested | Of the members of this committee and to report in lieu thereoi 
before the national committee, but no contest has been filed | the following as to the delegates and alternates from the fourth 
before the committee on credentials, and your committee is ad- | Congressional district of North Carolina: 


vised that said contests have been abandoned. We report that J. D. Parker and C. M. Bernard, delegaies, 
THE FIFTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. and L. F. Butler and W. F. Bailey, alternates, are entitled tc 
_ * fa > Se ‘ ‘ arri ‘ Matthews, 

The committee on credentials hereby recommends that Homer | seats in this convention, and J. C. L. Harris and J. C. Mat 


B. Mann and Earnest R. Sweeney and their alternates be placed who have been formally seated ne delegates, ond ( pari 8 = 
upon the permanent roll of this convention as delegates and | Wildes and Bland A. Mitchell, who have also been os care = 
alternates at large from the State of Missouri. alternate deiegates in _this convention from said fourtl cor 
The above-named delegates and alternates were contested | Stessional district of North Carolina, are not entitled to seats 
before the national committee, but no contest has been filed | this convention. : iad 
before the committee on credentials, and your committee is ad- We base Our Fenagne for this report om the follow oy rosin “ 
vised that said contests have been abandoned. amply sustained by incontrovertible official records and ee 
sworn testimony of witnesses presented before the commit.ce: | 
The said J. D. Parker and C. M. Bernard, delegates, and ©). ! 
Butler and W. F. Bailey, alternates, were regularly and lez:!!! 
| elected at a convention of the Republicans of the fourt! 
gressional district, legally called under the plan of the Ke)" 
lican Party of North Carolina and the United States as a wi 
by the executive committee of said district, and called to oreet 
and presided over by John W. Harden, chairman of said ex” 
tive committee, who has been such without question, ani 
the same is admitted by the opponents in their brie! 
evidence. , 
The committee on credentials hereby recommends that Politte That the fourth North Carolina congressional district is com 
Elvins and John H. Reppy, delegates from the thirteenth Mis- | posed of the counties of Chatham, Franklin, Johnson, Nash, 
souri district, and Charles E. Kiefner and Lin Grisham, as alter- | Vance, and Wake. 


SEVENTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. 

The committee on credentials hereby recommends that 
Richard Johnson and Louis Hoffman and their alternates be 
placed upon the permanent roll of this convention as delegates 
nnd alternates at large from the State of Missouri. 

The above-named delegates and alternates were contested 
before the national committee, but no contest has been filed 
before the committee on credentials, and your committee is ad- 
vised that said contests have been abandoned. 

THIRTEENTH MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


nate delegates from said district, be placed upon the permanent That upon roll call of the counties by the secretary ©' * . 
roll of this convention as delegates and alternate delegates. from | convention each county filed its credentials as they were ed 
said district. with the said secretary. Sole 

More than the authorized number of delegates having been That there was notice of contest given and filed by ET. )"™ 


certified to the national committee, the said committee resolved | borough, of Franklin County, claiming to be one of the (lee 
to seat the above-named delegates and alternates. No contest | gates from Franklin County; T. T. Hicks, of Vance Cou''): 
having been filed before the committee on credentials, the com- | contesting against the regularly elected delegates from V: 2 
mittee assumes that said action of the national committee has | and Charles D. Wildes, who is claiming a seat as an alteri 
been agreed to. in this convention as a legally elected alternate from the four” 








Sar 





( sional district of North Carolina, contested the seats 
of the legally and regularly elected delegates from Wake 
cou V. 

The chairman of said convention appointed from the uncon- 
resting counties of Chatham, Nash, and Johnson, as members 
f the committee on credentials, to pass upon the contests, the 
ing gentlemen, to wit: R. H. Dixon, of Chatham County; 
ven B. Carter, of Nash County; and Bery Godwin, of Johnson 
County. 

rhat the said committee on credentials reported in favor by a 

ous vote of the regularly elected delegates from the 

es of Franklin, Vance, and Wake. 
the report of said committee was voted on by said 
ntion, each contesting county being voted on separately. 

' report of the committee as to Franklin County the con- 

n, on roll eall, voted as follows: Yeas 38, nays 13. , The 

in this instance was demanded by J. C. Matthews, a 
ed delegate from the fourth congressional district, who 
been fraudulently seated in this national convention. The 
an declared that part of the report of the committee on 
elentials, as to the contest of Franklin County, carried and 
ived. 
» report of the said committee on credentials on a roll-call 
to the contest in Vance County, seating the regular 
gates, resulted as follows: Yeas 43, nays 13. Thereupon 
the chairman declared the report of the committee on creden- 
s to the contest from Vance County carried and received. 
At this point in the proceedings in said convention the con- 
delegate from Franklin County, E. T. Yarborough, 
nd the 6 contesting delegates from Vance, and the 26 con- 
testing delegates from Wake County, headed by J. C. L. Harris, 
who is also one of the delegates fraudulently seated in this 
national convention, bolted said district convention, and walked 
ont of the convention hall, and thereupon the report of the com- 
mittee on credentials as to the contest applicable to Wake 
County a roll-ceall vote seated the regularly elected dele- 
gates from Wake County by a vote of 52 to 0. 

This action of the convention made the vote of said conven- 
ion, by seating the 26 delegates from Wake County, a total of 
78, who remained and participated in the deliberations of the 
said regular and legal district convention, and unanimously 
‘ected said J. D. Parker and C. M. Bernard delegates and L. F. 
Rutler and W. 8S. Bailey alternates to represent said fourth 
North Carolina congressional district in this national convention. 

That the bolters from said regular district convention, coa- 
sisting of contesting delegates from only three counties in said 
listrict, 25 in number, as shown by the sworn affidavit of A. V. 
Dockery, one of the bolting faction, met in the basement of a 
building in Raleigh on the 16th day of May, two days after the 
regular convention, and held a rump convention, at which 
said rump convention the said J. C. L. Harris and J. C. Mat- 
thews were elected delegates to this convention and C. D. 
and Bland A. Mitchell were elected alternates to this 
ronvention and are fraudulently occupying the seats of the said 
J. D. Parker and C. M. Bernard, delegates, and L. F. Butler 
ind W. S. Bailey, alternates, who are the only regular and 
zally elected delegates from said fourth congressional district 
Convention of North Carolina. 

Based upon these findings, we offer as a substitute for the 

‘jority report of the committee on credentials of this conven- 

n the following resolution : 

Resolved, That J. D. Parker and C. M. Bernard, delegates, 

I. I’. Butler and W. S. Bailey, alternates, 

‘ir seats upon the floor of this convention. 

Huen T. HALBERT 
And the entire minority members who signed the other dis- 


es 


ing reports. 


ow 


rete as 


ais ¢ 


testing 


on 


Wi ides 


MasoriTy REPORT. 


‘TES AT LARGE FROM OKLAHOMA-—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NTIALS ON THE ALTERNATES AT LARGE FROM THE STATE OF 


OKLAHOMA 
It appearing to the committee on credentials that the name of 
\ i. llukland, of Muskogee, and F. J. Amphlett, of Apache, 
he were certified as alternate deiegates from the State u! 
‘from Oklahoma by mistake, and whereas by reason of said 
‘ the said two above-named men were placed on the tem- 
: rary roll instead of William Noble, of McAlester, Okla., and 
Edward Butler, of Durant, Okla.. who were the regulariy 
cted alternates; now, therefore, ie. rectify said mistake the 
mittee on credentials hereby recommends that A. H. Huk- 
aad nd and F. J. Amphlett be stricken from the roll as alternate 
‘“ezates at large from the State of Oklahoma and that the 
mena William Noble, of McAlester, and Edward Butler, of 
tant, be placed on the permanent roll of this convention as 
alternate delegates at large from the State of Oklahoma. 


‘istal 





are entitled to | 
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THIRD OKLAHOMA DISTRICT. 
The committee recommends that Joseph A. Gill and J. W. Gilll- 


land and their alternates be transferred from the temporary roil 
as delegates from the third district of Oklahoma and be placed 
on the permanent roll. From the evidence submitted and affi- 
davits produced these delegates are the only lawfully elected 
delegates from this congressional district. The call for the dis- 


trict or congressional convention was in strict conformity with 
the national call. At the committee meeting there were 10 
members in person present and 3 represented by proxy from a 
majority of the 19 counties of the district. Mr. W. S. Cochran, 
| the chairman of the committee, favored Mr. Roosevelt, although 
a majority of the members of the committee favored Mr. Taft. 
The chairman, by virtue of the fact that he had changed his 
residence, was no longer a member of the committee, but be- 





| the 





cause of his unjust rulings and irregular methods of procedure 


he was deposed. The vote to depose Mr. Cochran stood 11 to &, 
end thereupon Mr. Cochran left the hotel, with six others, only 
one of whom was a regular member of the committee. The 


majority of the committee remained in the hall 
by electing a new chairman. They 
convention, and by this convention 
were elected. 

The bolters proceeded to hold another convention, which had 
no temporary roll of delegates prepared by the congressional 
committee. There were no credentials to the rump convention 
from the several counties of the district, and the roll was made 
up by having the bystanders come forth and sign the roll. 


and reorganized 
then decided to hold their 
the delegates now seated 


SECOND TENNESSEE 


The committee recommends that Messrs. T. A. Wright and 
John J. Jennings, the delegates from the second congressional 
district of Tennessee, and their alternates, be placed upon the 
permanent roll of this convention. The following facts were 
proven to be true and conclusive: 

There have been two Republican organizations in this 
each claiming to be the regular Republican organization. 
and Jennings were elected by the organization which was duly 
recognized in 1910 by the Republican natioral congressional 
committee as the regular Republican organization of said dis- 
trict. It elected Hon. R. W. Austin a Member of Congress, and 
there can be no question that the Austin organization is the one 
which is entitled to representation in the national convention. 

The congressional committee met December 30, 1911, and 


DISTRICT. 


district, 
Wright 


| called a district convention to meet March 9 at the courthouse in 


Knoxville. The action of this committee was unanimous on all 
question. The district is composed of 10 counties. Due notice 
was given of the congressional convention. 

When the convention met March 9 delegations from 5 of the 
10 counties reported no contests. Contests were reported in 
2 counties, under a mistaken apprehension of facts, and were 
abandoned. This made 59 delegates out of a total of 10S pos- 
sible in the convention who were entirely uncontested. 

The contests from the three other counties were referred by 
congressional committee to the convention Under 
party law and authority in Tennessee the congressional com- 
mittee has the authority to make up the temporary roll of the 
convention, but in the case of these three contests the entire 
matter was referred to the convention. This left 49 delegates 
whose right to seats in the convention was held in suspense. 

After the temporary organization of the convention a com- 
mittee on credentials was appointed and retired from the hall to 
hear the contests. Instead of presenting their case to the com- 
mittee on crede ntials, the contestants from these three counties 
abandoned their contests and held a bolting convention, having 
refused to attend the delegated convention or submit their con- 
tests to the convention. "The delegates from all the counties 
were fully represented in the regular delegate convention. The 
committee on credentials thereupon made a report seating Re- 
publicans from these three counties claiming to have been regu- 


itself 





larly elected. When the other contestants from these three 
counties refused to submit their case to the credentials com- 
mittee they lost whatever right they had to seats in the conven- 
tion. The delegations from two counties which were reported 
for Roosevelt remained in the regular convention and took part 
in its proceedings. I. A. Wright and John J. Jennings were 
elected delegates to Chicago by this, the only regular Republican 
convention held in the second Tennessee district. 

After the bolters had held their convention on March 9, they 
realized their action was not regular and caused to be resur- 


rected a remnant of what was known as the old Hale 
sional committee, which had been discredited and repudiated 
by the Republican congressional committee in 1910 and through 
that repudiated committee called a new congressional conveite 
tion. Seven of the 10 counties in the district absolutely refused 


congres- 
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to elect delegates to this rump convention or sent only 28 votes 
out of a total of 108. 

John C. Houk and H. B. Lindsay, contestants, have no, claim 
whatever to seats in the national convention, for the reason 
that they took part in the county mass conventions called by 
order of the Austin congressional committee, the regular com- 
mittee. Having thereby recognized the Austin organization as 
the regular Republican organization in the district and having 
taken part in the county conventions called by said organiza- 
tion, they are thereby estopped from attempting to deny the 
legality of the Austin organization and had no right to or- 
ganize or take part in any other organization acting in conflict 
therewith. 

DELEGATES FROM TEXAS AT LARGE. 


The committee recommends that H. F. MacGregor, W. C. 
Averille, C. K. McDowell, J. E. Lutz, J. E. Elgin, W. H. Love, 
W. M. McDonald, and G. W. Burroughs and their alternates be 
placed on the permanent roll of this convention. 

The facts in regard to this are as follows: 

The issue in Texas was whether the sentiment of the major- 
ity of Republicans in this State should prevail, or whether the 
boss-ridden machine should be sustained. A primary election 
held in strict accordance with the Terrell election law of Texas 
showed that public sentiment was overwhelmingly in favor of 
President Taft. 

In the western part of the State there are over 100 counties 
which cast approximately 2,000 votes at the last general elec- 


tion. Several of these counties did not cast a single Republican 
vote. Each one of these counties had the same voting strength in 


the State convention as a county that had cast as many votes as 
all these counties put together. It further appeared from proof 
submitted and affidavits offered in evidence that the organiza- 
tion in those sparsely settled counties was mostly on paper. It 
was the custom to send blank credentials to some of the coun- 
ties and these credentials, after being signed by two Republi- 
cans as chairman and secretary, without holding a primary 
election or a county convention, were then returned to the 
State machine. Throwing out these rotten boroughs, Taft con- 
trolled the State convention by a large majority. The State 
executive committee, which was controlled by Cecil Lyon be- 
cause of the proxies which he had procured, refused to exhibit 
any credentials or permit the inspection of the temporary roll 
of delegates to the State convention. 

There was also a postal card exhibited which had been cir- 
culated throughout the entire State on which Cecil Lyon, over 
his signature, raised the lily white issue, and stated that the 
time had come when the voters were to decide whether the 
negro or the white man was to rule in the State of Texas. 

Col. Lyon took charge of the Republican organization in the 
State of Texas shortly after 1896, when McKinley received 
167,000 votes. Since that date under his leadership the Repub- 
lican vote in the State steadily decreased with few exceptions, 
and at the last State election, in the year 1910, there were 
only 26,000 votes cast in the State, a decrease of 141,000 in 16 
years. The Lyon machine is made up largely of postmasters 
and other Federal officials or their relations, and is entirely 
run for selfish purposes. There has been no attempt within the 
last 15 years to build up the Republican Party in the State. 
Affidavits were produced signed by many county clerks show- 
ing that there was no Republican county organization in ex- 
istence at the time Col. Lyon claimed that delegates from those 
counties were chosen for the State convention. The national 
committee decided that the Taft delegates represented the real 
Republican sentiment of the State of Texas, and that the con- 
vention which elected them was justified then in pursuing the 
course that it did in order to overthrow a boss-ridden mac tine. 
These Taft delegates, who placed in proof of the regu!nrity 
of their election in accordance with the national call of the 
committee, and who endeavored by their convention to reflect 
and give effect to public sentiment in the State, were declared 
the duly and regularly elected delegates to the national conven- 
tion, and this committee after full hearing confirms the action 
of the national committee. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman. 
MINORITY REPORT. 

We, the undersigned, members of the committee on eéreden- 
tials of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the 
following report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 
of the committee: Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warn- 


ken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for the 
reason thet each of these men was elected by entire delegations 
whose seats are contested. 
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(2) We protest against the action of the following men: Mr 
J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and 
Mr, W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating in and 
voting upon the questions in’any of the contests on the ground 
that they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado: 
Mr. Fred W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; Mr. Henry Blun, 
jr., of Georgia ; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and Mr. I. P’ 
Shackleford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this committe 
for the’ reason that they were members of the national com)ir. 
tee and participated in its deliberations and actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
majority of members of this committee are not entitled to seats 
in this convention and should not be placed upon its perma. 
nent roll: 

TEX 8S. 

Delegates at large—H. F. MacGregor, W. C. Averille, C. K. yy, 
Dowell, J. E. Lutz, J. BE. Elgin, W. H. Love, W. M. McDonald, G. w 
Burroughs, and their alternates. 

(5) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally en 
titled to seats in this convention and should be seated and 
accredited to their respective States and districts, as follows: 


TEXAS. 

At large.—Cecil A. Lyon, Ed. C. Lasater, H. L. Borden, J. F. wi 
liams, Lewis Lindsay, J. O. Terrell, J. N. McCormack, Sam Davidson 
and their alternates. 

The minority of the credentials committee finds that the dele. 
gates at large from the State of Texas headed by Ceci! A, 
Lyon are duly elected delegates to the national convention, 
in that they have complied in every particular with the rules o 
the national committee and the laws of the State of Texas, and 
submits that the evidence adduced before the credentials com- 
mittee, and prior to that before the national committee, pre- 
sented the following facts, each and every one of which is sul 
stantiated in full by affidavits in every particular. 

There are 249 counties in the State of Texas. There are in 
that State some counties which are unorganized either under 
the laws of the State of Texas or under the rules of tlie le- 
publican State committee of that State, and, further, that some 
counties did not comply with the rules of the State commitic 
which required that sworn credentials be filed not later than 
May 14, 1912. We find, however, that 209 counties have com- 
plied in every respect with the call of the national committ 
and with the laws of the State of Texas, and that these cre- 
dentials properly sworn to by the permanent chairmen of said 
conventions were presented in evidence before the national 
committee and the credentials committee. We find that, in 
compliance with the laws of the State of Texas, which are in 
accord with the rules of the national committee, the State « 
mittee of Texas assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., on Monday, 
May 27, and that contests from 17 counties were reported. 
This statement was substantiated by the sworn statement of 
the acting secretary of the State committee, which affidavit 
was presented in evidence. The State committee referred these 
contests to four subcommittees, which were composed of :d- 
herents of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft, and that extended 
hearings were given these contests. The subcommittees re- 
ported to the State committees as a whole, and the reports ol 
all subcommittees were unanimous except one, and in that sub- 
committee the Taft member of the subcommittee presented 4 
minority report differing on two counties with the finding of 
the majority of the subcommittee. 

Two members of the State committee then gave netice of 
protest on nine counties, apd these protested nine counties were 
referred to a subcommittee composed of Roosevelt and Tal! 
members, and that this subcommittee held two meetings, 2nd 
though the Taft member of the subcommittee gave ver! 
uotice to the members of the State committee who had file! 
said protest that the subcommittee was in session, no crs! 
appeared at any time to contest the right before said comuit\« 
of the persons whose credentials had been reported as regula’ 
by the secretary of the State committee. a 

The State committee then completed the temporary rol! of te 
State convention, signed by 29 of the 31 members of the State 
committee, 3 of whom were supporters of President Taft. 1’ 
members of the State committee then gave notice that a minorlt) 
report would be presented to the State convention, and the 
committee adjourned, all of which statement was substan! iated 
before the national committee and the credentials committee. 

The State convention met at 11 a. m. on May 28, 1912, and te 
report of the State committee was presented, but no minorl 
report was ever presented at any time, and this fact is sulst4" 
tiated by sworn statement of the secretary of the State conve™ 
tion, which facts were presented to the credentials committe 
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There were present and voting in the State convention 176 out 
of a possible 209 counties in the State convention which elected 
delegates to this convention. 

We find that a rump convention was held which elected dele- 
gates to this convention and which have been seated by the 
national committee; and we find, further, that by evidence pre- 
sented before us that not to exceed 2 members of the State 
committee could have been present at said meeting, nor could 
there have been represented more than 33 out of the 249 coun- 
ties. The rump convention never called a roll of the convention, 
as is shown by the newspaper reports and by the affidavit of 
the reporters who reported said convention. We further find 
that speakers on the floor of said rump convention recognized 
the Republican State convention of Texas, then in session in 
another part of town, in their speeches on the floor of said 
rump convention; and further find from said newspaper reports 
that the business of said rump convention was participated In 
by people who were not even delegates to the convention and 
that no attempt was made to separate delegates from spectators. 

We also find that after it assembled the said rump convention 
attempted to change the basis of representation in said rump 
convention, in defiance of the laws of the State of Texas, all of 
which is fixed under paragraph 121, as amended, of the election 
laws of the State of Texas, that one delegate vote for each 500 
votes or major fraction thereof cast for the party’s candidate 
for governor in the preceding general election. 

We further find that among the delegates at large seated from 
the State of Texas on this temporary roll H. F. MacGregor, 
W = o was one of the organizers and was State chairman of what 

vas known as the Lily-White organization, which denied to any 
negro the right to participate, and that said MacGregor at least 
appes ired before one national convention demanding seats for 
his Lily-White Party as delegates in said national convention, 
all of which was denied him. We further find that another 


delegate at large seated by the national committee is J. E. 
Elgin, who has been first a Democrat, then a Greenbacker, then 


a Populist, and then a Republican, who. since the first of this 
year, stated in a public interview that if Taft were the nominee 
he would support the Democratic ticket. We further find a 
Cc. K. MeDowell seated as a delegate at large in this convention, 
at present the Democratic county judge of Valverde County, 
‘Tex., and was elected on the Democratic ticket and is now a 
candidate for reelection subject to the action of the Democratic 
primaries. We further find W. M. McDonald also seated as a 
delegate at large in this convention, who has on two occasions 
bolted the State ticket, and as late as the last gubernatorial 
election in Texas advocated the nomination of the Democratic 
candidate for governor, 

In conclusion, 
credentials committee affidavits, shows 


was substantiated by 


compliance with the rules of the national committee and the | 


laws of the State of Texas and the Republican State committee 
of Texas, and we therefore recommend that the delegates at 
large from Texas, headed by Cecil A. Lyon, be placed upon the 
roll of this convention as the delegates at large from the State 
of Texas. 
John Boyd Avis, New Jersey; W. S. Lauder, North 
Dakota; Jesse M. Libby, Maine; Clency St. Clair, 
Idaho; Robert R. McCormick, Illinois; John J. 
Sullivan, Ohio; A. V. Swift, Oregon; D. J. Nor- 
ton, Oklahoma; Lex N. Mitchell, Pennsylvania; 
H. E. Sackett, Nebraska; Hugh T. Halbert, Min- 
nesota. 
MINORITY REPORT. 


Unable to agree with the majority report or the other minor- 
ity report of the committee on credentials the undersigned mem- 
ber of the committee submits the following minority. report: 

The facts in the contest from the State of Texas differ from 
those of any other contest. 

In much more than a majority of the contests presented by 
the Roosevelt forces, which occupied the attention of the national 
committee for days, the vote was unanimous in seating the Taft 
delegates. In other cases, involving the smaller part of the 
contests, there was room for doubt, and in our judgment, in 
part, the Taft delegates have been rightfully seated and, in 
part, the Roosevelt delegates have been wrongfully denied their 
seats, 

For example, it appears that in the thirteenth Indiana dis- 
trict the Taft forces elected the chairman and regularly or- 

canized the convention by the narrow margin of one-half vote. 
Thereupon the Roosevelt delegates created such noise and con- 
fusion, lasting for hours, 
Impossible. It appears, on the other hand, that the Taft forces 
were enabled to transact the necessary business and elect their 
delegates. The opposition to the proceedings, resulting in the 





we find that every statement presented to the | 


Oo 








that the transaction of business was | 


election of the Taft delegates, was nothing less than a deliberate 
attempt to create a state of anarchy, and under the circum- 
stances we do not feel that the Roosevelt delegates were en- 
titled to seats against the Taft delegates. 

In the Washington case the Taft delegates were elected at 
the regularly appointed time and place. To effect this, however, 
it is claimed they barred the windows and doors, and threw a 
cordon of police around the building to prevent the entrance of 
the Roosevelt delegates. It fairly appears from the evidence 
that the Roosevelt delegates excluded from the hall constituted 
a majority of the lawful delegates, and they subsequently or- 
ganized and held a convention, at which 14 Roosevelt delegates 
were elected. 

Including all the cases so legitimately in doubt, the Roosevelt 
forces have only asked that the right to vote be denied to 72 
contested delegates. 

The time allowed for consideration of contests, even under 
the liberal practice of the credentials committee, can not possi- 
bly afford opportunity to determine the full merits of individual 
cases. 

While probably many of these contests should be decided in 
favor of the Taft forces, there are, in my judgment, enough 
which should rightfully be decided against them to deprive 
either the Taft or the Roosevelt forces of the majority necessary 
to the action of this convention. The manner in which these 
contests have been presented and decided, inherent in the pres 
ent system, should not be permitted to prevent justice being 
done so far as the merits may fairly be determined and the 
control of the convention left in the hands of delegates whose 


| rights to seats in the convention has been clearly proven. 


In my opinion the Texas contests should be decided in favor 
of the contestants. In the contests on delegates at large it is 
clearly established that the statutes of Texas, the party regula- 
tions of that State and of the Republican national convention 
were fully compiied with. The contestants had a large ma- 
jority in the State convention. Contests were duly heard and, 
with one exception, unanimously determined. ‘There was no 
evidence of intimidation or use of force. The entire proceed- 
ings of the convention were regular and orderly. The cortests 
with regard to some district delegates present other features, 


but in the main the same situation is presented. Charges and 


countercharges of bad motives have been made before the 
national committee and before this committee and this conven- 
tion. Most of these are unfounded. In our opinion the Texas 


case stands out conspicuously as the one in which expediency 
is the controlling factor in the decision of the majority. 

Neither Taft nor Roosevelt have enough lawfully elected dele- 
gates to control this convention. The seating of Taft delegates 
from Texas is clearly an assumption by the minority—i. e., 
the minority without Texas—of the rights of the majority for 
the purpose of such control. 

I recommend and insist that justice, 


fairness, and party sue- 


cess ail demand the seating of the contesting delegates from 
Texas. 
SAMUEL H. Capy, Wisconsin. 
MAJORITY REPORT. 
FIRST TEXAS DISTRICT. 
The committee recommends that Phil E. Baer and Richard RP 


Harrison and their alternates be placed on the permanent roll 
of the convention. 

The committee find and so report to this convention that the 
above-named delegates were duly elected by the regularly called 
convention, and that after certain voters had participated in this 
regularly called convention, they, constituting only a small 
minority of the convention, withdrew and held another con- 
vention and elected other delegates who have contested the 
seats of the above-named delegates. After a full hearing, your 
committee report and recommend that the above-named del 
gates now on the temporary roll, namely, Phil E. Baer and 
Richard B. Harrison, be transferred to and placed upon the 
permanent roll. 

T. H. DEVINE, 
SECOND DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 

The contestants here claimed to have been elected by a con- 
vention held at Nacogdoches on May 17, 1912. The evidence 
disclosed conclusively that this alleged convention consisted of 
six men, who met in the mayor’s office in that city behind locked 
doors. This appeared upon the testimony of the mayor himself, 
who sought to gain admission to his own office, by that of the 
local constgble in attendance at the city hall and the names of 
the persons present were given in the affidavit of the stenog- 

rapher to whom records of this assembly were dictated. 

The convention which we believe unquestionably to have been 
the regular convention was in session and very largely attended 


Chairman, 
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in the city hall at the time this “ rump” 
mayor's oflice. Affidavits from the judge for the county, mayor 
of the city, the city attorney, as well as of the officers of the 
regular convention, showed that its proceedings were in all re- 

ects in accordance with party and parliamentary usage. It 
remained in session for upward of three hours and completed | 
the business for which it was called in every respect 

‘The circumstances preceding the convention so far as im- 
portant are as follows: 

ihe regularly elected district chairman was appointed to 
office and, in accordance with the Texas law, resigned his chair- 
inrnship. The chairman of the State central committee ap- 
| ted a new chairman in his place. Disregarding this action, 


the secretary of the committee, upon the written request of the } 


inajority of the committee, called a meeting which was held at 


Beaumont, Tex., on April 16, 1912, and C. L. Rutt was elected 
chairman, and a district convention to nominate delegates to 
the national convention at Chicago was called to meet at Nacog- 
doches on May 17, 1912, and due notice was given thereof by 
publication and otherwise. In the meantime, E. G. Christian, 


who has been appointed, as above stated, by the chairman of 
the State central committee, without calling the committee to- 

ether, called a convention to meet in Lufkin, Tex., May 16, 
1912. No publication of this call was made, and Mr. Christian, 
igain, without calling the committee together, changed the date 
of his call to May 17 and the place at Nacogdoches. No publi- 
cation of this change was made. The congressional district 
committee met on the 17th of May before the assembling of the 
cenvention, Mr. Christian being present with them, and Mr. 
Rutt presided and made up the temporary roll of the convention 
and nominated Mr. George W. Eason for temporary chairman. 
No contest was presented, though notice was given that a con- 
test from Jefferson County would be presented to the com- 
mittee on credentials. 

The convention was called together by the chairman of the 
district committee and elected Mr. Eason as temporary chair- 
man and appointed a committee on credentials. That committee 
reported the roll of delegates, settling the dispute o Jefferson 
County in favor of the delegation headed by Col. W. Averille. 
This report was accepted by the convention, and of this point 
the delegates from 5 out of the 14 counties retired from the 
hall and repair to the mayor’s office, where the “rump” con- 
vention already described was held. 

{t was not contended that the convention originally called by 
Mr. Christian alone had any validity, and we find that there 
was no justification for the bolt from the convention regularly 
called and held. 

Accordingly, we report that C. L. Rutt and George W. Eason, 
delegates, and H. M. Smith and R. E. Troutman, alternates, 
be given seats in this convention and the report of the national 
committee on this contest be confirmed. 

The vote in the national committee on this district contest 
was unanimous, and there was no request for a roll call. 

Tl. H. Devine, Chairman. 
OF TEXAS. 


THIRD DISTRICT 


In this district there was a contest between the Taft and the 
Roosevelt delegates. The national committee decided in favor 
the Roosevelt delegates. The Taft delegates have made no 
protest against this action of the national committee. Your 
committee recommends that the Roosevelt delegates from this 
district be placed on the permanent roll. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman. 
FOURTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 

The committee recommends that A. L. Dyer and M. O. Sharp, 

delegates from the fourth congressional district of Texas, and 


their alternates, D. A. Ryan and IF, C. Allen, be transferred 
from the temporary _roll of this convention to the permanent 


of 








roll. The following facts, proven conclusively to this com- 
inittee, show their absolute title to seats as delegates in this 
convention : 

he fourth congressional district of Texas consists of five | 
counties, each entitled to one vote in the congressional conven- 
tion. Only one county, Rains, elected an uncontested delegate. | 
There were two sets of delegates from Collin, Grayson, Hunt, 
and Fannin Counties. In the call, which was regularly and 


properly issued for this convention, 
the hearing of contests or the making of a temporary roll 
the convention. Representatives from ench of the four counties 
sending contesting delegations made an effort to. appear before 
the congressional committee and present their claimg for seats 


|on April 9, 1912. 
no provision was made for | 
of | 


in the convention. The congressional committee arbitrarily | 
refused to hear anybody. The contesting delegates then ap- 
but this committee 
The contestants then were 


peared before the credentials committee, 
refused to examine the evidence. 


| trol and elected delegates 














was being held in the | permitted to make a statement on the floor of the convention, 


| but no vote was permitted to be taken as to the merits of their 
Having exhausted every effort to secure a hearing, the 
four contesting delegations, together with the only uncontested 
delegation in the convention, withdrew to another place and 
held a convention. 

Your committee has examined the evidence relating to the 
delegations in the four counties wherein contests existed, and 
find that in Collin County the control of the county turned 
upon one precinct where the Taft men were in undisputed con- 
who were refused seats in the county 
convention. Had the properly elected delegates been seated, 
Collin County would have elected an uncontested Taft delega- 
tion to the congressional convention. 

In Grayson County, in precinct No. 1, by the aid of State 
militia, the negro Republicans were kept out of the convention 
until all business had been transacted. In precinct No. 2, 
delegates were seated who had been elected improperly by a 
‘rump” convention, and the Taft delegates com according 
to the call were not seated. Properly seated,.Grayson County 
would have elected a Taft delegation to the congres sional con- 
vention. 

In Hunt County a largely similar set of circumstances pre- 
vented the seating of Taft delegates, although Taft sentiment 
largely predominated. In Fannin County the Taft deiegates 
were regularly elected, but were refused seats in the congres- 
sional convention, which seated delegates elected by a mass con- 
vention. 

Your committee finds that the said M. O. Sharp and A. I. 
Dyer were elected delegates by a congressional convention in 
which sat the only uncontested delegation of the district and the 
delegates who were lawfully elected to the congressiona! con- 
vention, and that these men rightly and justly are entitled to 
these seats. 

T. H. Devine, 


FIFTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


Chairman. 


The committee on credentials recommends that Eugene Mar- 
shall and Harry Beck and their alternates be placed upon the 
permanent roll of the convention. 

The committee gave a full hearing, both to the contestees and 
the contestants, and the facts developed are as follows 

The convention at which the above-named delegates were 
elected was regularly called by the congressional chairman of 
this district. All the five counties in this (fifth) congressional 
district were represented by delegates. After the convention 


| Was assembled and called to order the delegates from on¢ 


county, Bosque County, separated themselves from the other 
delegates. The delegates, however, from the four remaining 
counties participated in the regular convention and duly elected 
the above-named delegates. 

We therefore report that Eugene Marshall and Harry Beck, 
whose names were placed and are on the temporary roll of this 
convention, were duly elected, and recommend that they be 
transferred to and placed upon the permanent roll of this con- 
vention. 

H. DEVINE, 
SEVENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


Chairman. 


The committee recommends that J. H. Hawley and H. t. 
Price, delegates, and their alternates, D. W. Wilson and 
T. G. W. Tarver, be placed on the permanent roll of the con- 


vention. The committee find and report that the above-named 
delegates and alternates were duly elected by the regularly 
called convention of that district after publication was made 
as required by the call of the national convention. 

The committee further find that the contesting delegation was 
elected by q convention held without authority of law. The 
facts of this matter are as follows: 

The seventh congressional district of Texas is composed of the 
following counties: Anderson, Chambers, Galveston, Houston, 
Liberty, Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity. The counties of Volk, 
San Jacinto, and Trinity were without proper party organiza- 
tion and are what is known in Texas as unorganized counties 
and net entitled to participate in convention under the laws ot 
Texas. ‘The regular convention was called to meet in Galveston 
The executive committee met prior to the 
a ig of the convention to make up the temporary roll. 

Certain persons claiming to represent the three unorg ranized 
counties, namely, Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity, asked to have 
their names placed on the temporary roll. Inasmuch as none 
of these counties were properly organized according to the laws 
of Texas, and inasmuch as these representatives had no cre- 
dentials showing that they were entitled to represent the said 
counties, it was decided by the executive committee not to 
place them on the temporary roll. Thereupon Mr. Clinton, 














from Houston County, and the representative from the three 
unorganized counties, withdrew from the meeting during the 
session of the executive committee and proceeded to organize 
another convention, wholly without authority, and sent a con- 
testing delegation to this convention. When the convention met 
a committee on credentials was appointed, which passed on all 
contests, but these representatives of the three unorganized 
counties did not present their claims to this committee, nor did 
they appear in the regular convention to present their claims 
thereto, although repeatedly invited to do so. 
T. H. Devine, Chairman. 


EIGHTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee on credentials report that they have examined 
the evidence submitted in the contest in the eighth congressional 
district of Texas, and from their finding of the facts recom- 
mend that ©. A. Warnken and Spencer Graves and their alter- 
nates, KE. L. Angier and David Abner, be transferred from the 
temporary roll to the permanent roll of this convention. Your 
committee is satisfied that these men are the lawfully and regu- 
larly elected delegates to this convention. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman. 


NINTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee recommend that Covey M. Hughes and Mack 

M. Rodgers and their alternates be placed upon the permanent 
roll of this convention. The above-named delegates and their 
alternates are now upon the temporary roll of the convention. 
After a full hearing by your committee they report the facts to 
as follows: 
The congressional chairman refused, in writing, to call a 
meeting of his congressional executive committee for the pur- 
pose of calling a congressional convention, and, as the time 
limit required by the Republican national committee was about 
to expire, the majority of the congressional executive commit- 
tee duly called a convention, which was regularly held at the 
city of Victoria, a central location of this (ninth) district. 

Kleven counties out of fifteen responded to the call and par- 
ticipated in this convention and duly elected the above-named 
delegates and their alternates. 

The committee determined that this was the regular con- 
vention, and recommend that the above-named delegates, Covey 
M. Hughes and Mack M. Rodgers, be transferred from the tem- 
porary roll and placed upon the permanent roll of this conyen- 
tion. 


be 


T. H. Devine, Chairman. 
TENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that H. M. Moore and F, K. 
Welch, delegates from the tenth Texas district, and their alter- 
nates be transferred from the temporary roll of this conven- 
tion to the permanent roll. The following facts were conclu- 
sively proved: 

Hl. M. Moore and F. L. Welch, delegates, and L. R. Whiting 
and J. M. Clark, alternates, as contestants for seats in the Re- 
publican national convention, claim that they are the rightfully 
elected delegates and entitled to recognition. The election laws 
of Texas do not provide for congressional conventions for the 
election of delegates to the national convention. The authority 
and call of the district convention were in accordance with the 
national call of December 11, 1911. The call was made unan- 
imous on the part of the executive committee of the district. 
The committee in its action was unanimous, and William H. Taft 
was unanimously indorsed as the choice of said committee for 
the Republican nomination, 

On the 11th of May, 1912, the date set for the district con- 
vention, there was held a meeting of the executive committee 
prior to the regular convention. The contesting credentials 
from Lee, Travis, and Washington Counties were refused in 
the temporary organization, and upon the question of irregu- 


larity of election the delegates from Hays County were refused 


Seats in the temporary organization. The vote stood four 
counties to four, and the chairman, H. M. Moore, casting the 
deciding vote. The motion to seat Hays County was recon- 
sidered by motion of William Anderson, of Bastrop County, and 
upon the vote being taken, Bastrop County changing its yote to 
Seat the Hays County delegation, resulted in five for and three 
against, 

Upon motion for a temporary chairman a Roosevelt delegate 
and a Taft delegate were placed in nomination. The roll call 
Showed five to three for the Roosevelt delegate, who was de- 
clared the choice of the convention for temporary chairman, 
the ballot being the same as in the case to admit Hays County 
delegates. ‘ 
Convention was called to order by H. M. Moore, district chair- 
man. The finding of the executive committee was announced 


The executive committee then adjourned, and the | 
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with reference to the seating of delegates and announcement 
was made of a violation of instructions by D. H. Kennerly, 
proxy for M. R. Hoxie, chairman of Lee County. 

As the committee had seated Roosevelt delegates, they adopted 
the report of the executive committee and the Taft delegates 
withdrew, and in the same building went into organization by 
the election of a temporary chairman and temporary secretary. 
The committee on credentials was appointed, and the attend- 
ance of the delegates noted. The committee on resolutions made 
its report in favor of President Taft and delegates were in- 
structed for President Taft’s renomination. The committee 
reported delegates from six of the eight counties at the Taft 
convention, with additional delegates from their respective 
counties. 

The delegates at the Roosevelt convention represented coun- 
ties in which there was an overwhelming Taft sentiment, and 
these delegates were understood to be in accord with this senti- 
ment. Had William Anderson, the delegate of Bastrop County, 
and D. H. Kennerly, proxy for M. R. Hoxie, chairman of Lee 
County, properly represented their counties, these contestants 
would have been the regularly elected delegates from the tenth 
Texas district. D. H. Kennerly and M. R. Hoxie were unin- 
structed delegates from Lee County. 

Letters submitted herewith, as well as affidavits, show that 
William Anderson was in full accord with the Taft voters, and 
that he admitted that he was in error when he voted to seat 
the delegates from Hays County. William Anderson is a negro 
school-teacher, and the Roosevelt delegate for whom he voted as 
temporary chairman of the convention is a member of the school 
board in the city where Mr. Anderson teaches. 

Letters and affidavits submitted herewith show that D. H. 
Kennerly and M. R. Hoxie favored President Taft, from which 
it is evident that Mr. Kennerly by voting in the Roosevelt con- 
vention violated his trust reposed in him by said Hoxie. 

With reference to. Hays County, the entire proceedings were 
illegal and void. The delegation from Hays County conse- 
quently should not have been taken into consideration in con- 
nection with the congressional convention, as shown by the 
argument submitted under the title of Hays County. 

Therefore, if Hays County delegates were refused admission 
because of illegality and had not both William Anderson and 
D. H. Kennerly betrayed their trust there would have been no 
contesting delegation in the tenth district. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman. 


FOURTEENTH TEXAS DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that J. M. Oppenheimer and John 
Hall, whose seats are being contested by Harrison and Pen- 
niger, be seated. The committee finds and reports to this con- 
vention that the above-named delegates were duly and properly 
elected by the regularly called convention, and they are entitled 
to represent the fourteenth distrist; and recommends that said 
Oppenheimer and Hall and their alternates be placed on the 
permanent roll of this convention. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman. 


Mrnority Report. 


We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 
of the Republican national convention, hereby submit the follow- 
ing report: 

(1) We protest against the action of the following members 
of the committee in sitting upon and participating in the actions 
of the committee, "Mr. J. C. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. 
Warnken, of Texas; and Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, for 
the reason that each of these men were elected by entire delega- 
tions whose seats sre contested. 

(2) We protest against the action of the following men, Mr. 
J. CG. Adams, of Arizona; Mr. C. A. Warnken, of Texas; and 


Mr. W. T. Dovell, of Washington, from participating and 
voting upon the questions in any of the contests, on the ground 
| that they are in effect sitting as judges in their own cases. 

(3) We protest against Mr. Thomas H. Devine, of Colorado; 
Mr. Fred. W. Estabrook, of New Hampshire; and Mr. Henry 
Blun, jr., of Georgia; Mr. L. B. Moseley, of Mississippi; and 


Mr. L. P. Shackelford, of Alaska, sitting as members of this 


committee, for the reasons that they were members of the 
national committee and participated in its deliberations and 
actions. 

(4) We find that the following persons reported upon by the 
majority of the members of this committee are not entitled 
to their seats in this convention and should not be placed upon 
its permanent roll: 

TEXAS. 
Fourth district delegates —A. L. Dyeg and M. 0. Sharp and thelr 


alternates. 
Fifth district delegates —Eugene Marshal) and Harry De 
alternates. 


ck and their 
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—____,, 


larly called to order at the time and place specified in the call 
and the delegates to the national convention known as the Taft 
delegates were duly and regularly named, said delegates at large 
being the ones placed upon the temporary roll of this convention 


Seventh 
alternates 

Kighth district delegates.—C. A. Warnken and Spencer Graves and 
their alternates 


Ninth district delegates.—C. M. Hughes and M. M. Rodgers and their 


district delegates.—J. H. 


Hawley and H. L. Price and their 













delegates.- 


alternates 

fenth district H. M. Moore and F. L. Welch and their 

ternates. 

Eleventh district delegates.—T. J. Darling and B. G. Ward and their 

ternates. 

Fourteenth district delegates.—J. M. Oppenheimer and John Hall and 
their alternates. 

(3) And we further report that in place of the said persons 
the following persons were duly elected and are legally entitled 
{o seats in this convention and should be seated and accredited | 
\o their respective States and districts, as follows: 

TEXAS. 































































lourth district delegates. 


alternates. 


R. H. Crabb and R. F. Akridge and their | 
Fifth district delegates.—W. B. Franks and O. E. Schow and their 
alternates. 


Seventh district delegates.—G. W. Burkitt, sr., and C. A. Clinton and 
their alternates. 





Eighth district delegates.—W. A. Matthaei and B. W. Atkinson and 
their alternates. 

Ninth district delegates.—J. M. Haller and F. R. Korth and their | 
alternates } 
Tenth district delegates——M. M. Turney and H. C. Stiles and their | 


rnates 


Eleventh district delegates.—C. C. Baker and J. W. Cocke and their 


olternates 
1 ureseuth district delegates.—G. N. Harrison and Robert Penniger 
and their alternates. 
Lex N. Mi?tcH ey, Pennsylvania. 
J. Boyp Avis, New Jersey. 
Joun J. SULLIVAN, Ohio. 
H. EK. Sackert, Nebraska. Ws. Nose, proxy, Oklahoma. | 
Liopert R. McCormick, Lllinois. A. V. Swirr, Oregon. 
MAJORITY REPORT. 

FIFTEENTH DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 

In this district there was a contest between the Taft and the 
Roosevelt delegates. ‘The national committee decided in favor 
of the Roosevelt delegates. The Taft delegates have made no 
protest against this action of the national committee. Your 
committee recommends that the Roosevelt delegates from this 
district be placed on the permanent roll. 

T. H. Devine, Chairman. 
FIFTH VIRGINIA DISTRICT. 


The committee recommends that S. Floyd Landreth and A. H. 
Staples, delegates from the fifth congressional district of Vir- 
ginia, and their alternates be transferred from the temporary 
roll of this convention to the permanent roll. 

rhe following facts, proven conclusively to this committee, 
show their absolute title to seats in this convention : 

The said 8. Floyd Landreth and A. H. Staples and their alter- | 
pates were selected by a delegated convention of the Republi- | 
cans of the fifth district of Virginia, which met at Rocky Mount, | 

| 


Huceu T. Harsert, Minnesota. 
Cuas H. Cowes, North Caro- 
lina. 





Va., on March 9, 1912; that said convention was truly repre- 
sentative of the voters of that district and was assembled in 
response to the call of the only Republican organization in said 
district. 

That the delegation composing said convention were duly 
selected and not contested in any particular. 

The coutestants selected in this district were selected by a 
mass meeting, called without authority from any organization, | 
and was not representative in its make up in this, but a small | 
part of the counties and cities in said district were represented 
in said mass meeting. 

There was no discrimination 
Novred man. 


in this district against the | 
cr 
MAJORITY REPORT. | 

WASHINGTON CONTESTS, 

The committee on credentials reports as follows relative to 
the contests from the State of Washington: 

DELEGATES AT LARGE. 

Under a call regularly issued by the Republican State com- 
mittee, delegates from the various counties of the State of 
Washington were selected to attend a State convention to be held 
at Aberdeen, in that State, on the 15th day of May, 1912. As | 
soon as a Taft delegation was named in any county the Roose 
velt forces initiated a contest therein, until something over 50 
per cent of all the delegates to the State convention were con- 
tested. 

By direction of the State committee the various county chair- 
men and chairmen of contested delegations forwarded to the 
State committee their several credentials of delegations, said 
committee having been regularly called to meet at Aberdeen on 
the 14th day of May, 1912. Upon said date said committee met 
and considered the various sets of credentials and heard argu- 























| and forth, which 


ments for and against the same and prepared a temporary roll of | t s 
delegates to the State convention. The convention was regu- | maries, and said executive committee, acting upon the theory 


by the national committee. 


A majority of the delegates placed upon the temporary roll of 
said State convention attended said convention and participated, 
The various Roosevelt delegations placed upon said temporary 
rol! by said State committee neither attended said State con- 
vention nor asked admission thereto, but on said 15th day of 
May, together with various other persons, met in another hall in 
the city of Aberdeen and selected the various contesting Roose- 
velt delegations to the national convention. 

Under the law of the State of Washington various county 
party organizations are authorized to select delegates to county 
and State conventions or to provide for the election of such del- 
egates through the caucus and primary method. There is no 
preferential primary laws in the matter of the selection of presi- 
dential electors or delegates to national conventions in the State 
of Washington. In several of the counties delegations to the 
State convention, which were uncontested were selected by the 
county committees, some of them being Roosevelt and some 
Taft delegations. In not to exceed five counties a sort of prefer- 
ential primary was held; in this, that names of various candi- 


| dates for the presidential nomination were placed on the ballot, 


part of them resulting in Taft delegates and part of them for 


| Roosevelt. 


In the matter of the delegation from Chelan County, which 
delegation is claimed .to have been contested, we find that no 
credentials were filed with the State committee except by the 
Taft delegation, and that the said Taft delegation was placed 
upon said temporary roll without objection. 

In the matter of the Asotin County delegations to the State 


| convention, we find that that county committee of said county 
| duly and regularly selected the Taft delegation to said conven- 


tion under the existing law. 
In the matter of the contesting delegation from King County 


| to said convention, we find that the county committee of said 


county, by resolution, duly and regularly passed, delegated to 
its executive committee all of its powers and functions, unJer 
which resolution said committee selected a Taft delegation to 
the State convention. The chairman of said committee, how- 
ever, called a meeting of the whole county committee, consisting 


| of 250 members, said chairman being leader of the Roosevelt 


forces in said county. At the time of the meeting of said com- 


| mittee said chairman allowed only those to enter the hall where 


said meeting was to be held as in his judgment were entitied 
to enter, and when the Taft members of said committee en- 
tered said hall it was discovered that said chairman had 
illegally and intentionally packed said meeting with 131 men 
not elected as members of said county committee and who had 
no right to participate in said meeting. On the calling of said 
meeting to order and the naming of the credentials committee 
by said chairman, and upon a report of said committee to the 


| effect that all persons in said room were lawful members of 


said committee and entitled to participate in said meeting, 
and, upon a motion to adopt the report of said committee, de- 
mand for roll call was had, which was denied by said chairman. 

Immediately the meeting broke into a riot, during which time 
the chairman of said meeting and others stood upon the plat- 
form of said hal! and waved certain papers and documents back 
were afterwards announced to have been reso- 


lutions. No one in said room could hear a single word spoken. 


| No resolution was heard read and no one yoted or could vote 


upon any resolution. In a short time the meeting ended, every 
one leaving the room without any business having transpired, 


The newspapers the following day contained the statement that 


certain resolutions were passed at said meeting removing said 
executive committee and directing said chairman,who had 80 
unlawfully packed said meeting, to issue a call for primaries 
and a county convention for the purpose of selecting delezates 
to the State convention. Said purported resolution contained! 4 
direction to said chairman to name a credentials committee to 
make and prepare a temporary roll of said convention. S® d 
Roosevelt forces then issued a notice calling for said primaries, 
which said notice did not in any respect comply with the man- 
datory provisions of the law. So-called primaries were then held 
by said Roosevelt forees in conjunction with the Democrats, 4+ 
judges for said primaries being named by said chairman, and 
no caucuses were held as provided by law. All returns from 
said primaries were made to said chairman and kept by him, 
and according to his own report out of about 100,000 qualified 
electors of said King County but 6,900 participated. The I re, 
people refused to participate in said illegal and unlawful pri, 























































































that it had not been removed, because no lawful business was 
or could have been transacted at said county committee meeting 
und prior to said so-called primaries, thereupon named under 
the law a Taft delegation to said State convention. 
In brief, your committee finds as its conclusions herein that 
the temporary roll as prepared by said State committee was 
wfully and correctly prepared, and further, that if it were 
neorrectly prepared and that any of said contests had been 
neorrectly decided by said committee that said Roosevelt dele- 
cations to said State convention entitled to sit therein waived all 
rights by not appearing and requesting admission ; and 
hat the delegates at large from said State of Washington to 
the national convention, placed upon the temporary roll of said 
onvention, were duly and regularly elected to this convention 
id entitled to be placed on the permanent roll thereof, and it 
is the recommendation of this committee that the same be done. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


We, the undersigned members of the committee on credentials 
of the Republican national committee, hereby submit the fol- | 
lowing report: 

We clearly find that both through the expression of the pref- 
erence of the Republican voters of the State of Washington | 
by presidential primaries and by delegates selected by regularly 
enlied conventions, that the contesting delegates for Theodore | 
Roosevelt should be seated. 

We base our report on the undeniable facts that out of the | 
66S delegates to the State convention the Roosevelt delegates had | 
a clear majerity both of uncontested and contested delegates. | 
This contest is a trumped-up one and is not based upon any | 

d foundation of law or facts. 

That in the judgment of the undersigned members of the cre- 
dentinls committee the failure to seat the contesting delegates 
would be an act of gross and palpable injustice. 

We find, therefore, that the following persons reported upon 
by the majority of the members of this committee are not enti- | 
tled to seats in this convention and should not be placed upon 
its permanent rell: 


So 


| 

State at large.—Delegates: Howard Cosgrove, R. M. Condon, E. B. 
Renn, William Jones, W. T. Dovell, Peter Mutty, M. E. Field, A. D. 
Sle Alternates: A. G. Tillingham, John T. Phillips, George R. 
Cortier, W. E. Peters, Mowman Stevenson, Alex Miller, C. P. House, 


Josiah Collins. 


First district.— Delegates: Hugh Eldridge, Patrick Halloran. Alter- 
nates: A, E. Mead, L. P. Hornberger. 

Second district Delegates: F. H. Collins, E. B. Hubbard. Alter 
nat C. A. Taylor, Alexander Polson. 

Third district.—Delegates: C. C. Case, W. N. Devine. Alternates: 
r. N. Henry, BE. BE. Yarwood. 


We therefore find that the following persons are entitled to 
seats in this eonvention, and should be placed upon its per- 
nent roll: 





State at large.—Delegates : MILeEs PornpexterR, Thomas F. Murphine, | 
S. A. D. Glasscock, Robert Moran, Donald McMaster. 0. C. Moore, W. L. 
Johnson. N. S. Riehards. Alternates: €. E. Congleton. Wheeler Nance, | 
" . PO E. R. Brady, D. W. Noble, William Lewis, F. J. Wilmer | 

*hillips. 

First distriet.—Delegates: Frank R. Pendleton, James A. Johnson. 
Alternates: J. C. Herbaman, Herbert BE. Snook. 

Second district.—Delegates: Thomas Crawford, Thomas Geisness 
Alternates: H. A. Espy, George F. Hanigan 

rhird district.—Delegates: L. Roy Slater, T. C. Elliott. Alternates: 
J. C. Keller, J. A. Lanhan. 

H. 2. Sackett, Nebraska. D. J. Norton, Oklahoma. 


Joun J. Sutrivan, Ohio. Jesse M. Lresy, Maine. 
Lex N. MrtcHety, Pennsylvania. Jorn Bory Avis, New Jersey. 
Hvcn T. Hatpert, Minnesota. A. V. Swrrt, Oregon. 
CLency St. Crater, Tdaho. B. A. Eckwart, Plinois. 
Jesse A. ToLervon, Missouri. 

Without 


i subscribing wholly to the foregoing statement of 
facts 


ets I recommend the seating of the delegates from the State 

of Washington headed by Mies PoINDEXTER. 
Samvuet H. Capy, Wisconsin. 
Harry Suaw, West Virginia. 
B. A. Eckwart, Illinois. 

EPORT 


rier 


OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS ON ALL DELEGATES ON 
TEMPORARY ROLL WHOSE SEATS HAVE NOT BEEN CONTESTED 
RE THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 


lhe committee on credentials further report to this conven- 
that they have now reported its recommendations on all 
ests brought before it, and your committee now report and 
inend to this convention that all other delegates from any 
or Territory and the District of Columbia and the insular 
D “sessions that have been heretofore placed on the temporary 
I by the Republican national committee be now transferred 
‘o and placed upon the permanent roll of this convention. 


T. H. Devine, Chairmen, 


stat 
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junior Senator from Oregon, Mr. CHAMBERLALN, touching H 
22002 


| of the 


| case where a decree of forfeiture in favor of the United States shall 


| stead law, be required to pay the sum of $2.50 per acre 


| such suit, action, or other judicial proceeding is or shall be based, and 
shall not adjudge or decree a forfeiture, it shall be the duty of the court 
to formulate suitable rules and regulations for the disposal of the lands 
involved in any such suit, action, or other judicial proceeding in an 


Oregon and California Land Grant Suit. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 


A. 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, 
Mr. LAFFERTY said: 
Mr. Speaker: The following letter, addressed by me to the 
R. 
relating to the Oregon and California land grant suit, 
which bill is now pending in the Senate, is self-explanatory : 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1912. 
Hon. Grorer FE. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Pear Senator: Saturday afternoon, August 10, my col- 
league, Hon. W. C. Hawtey, called up the bill H. R. 22002, re- 
lating to the Oregon land grant suit, and procured its passage 
through the House by unanimous consent. 

It was my purpose when the bill was reached on the calendar 
to offer the following amendment: 


fugust 14, 1912. 


~-* 


Strike out all of section 2 and insert the following in lieu 
thereof : 
Sec. 2. That the acts of Congress making the grants of land upon 


which any or all of the aforesaid suits in equity, actions at law, or 
other judicial proceedings were instituted are hereby amended to the 
extent that it shall be unlawful after the date this act shall take effect 
or any person to settle upon or attempt to acquire any rights to any 
lands involved therein until rules and regulations prescribing 
the manner in which settlement may be made or rights acquired shall 
be duly made and promulgated in accordance with this act In any 


become final, without any right of appeal therefrom (except as provided 
in section 4 of this act) the President sha!l by proclamation open to 
settlement, location, and entry under the general public-land laws the 
lands so forfeited to the United States: Provided, That the President 
may, in his discretion, open any or all of said lands that may be sub 
ject to homestead entry in tracts not exceeding 40 acres to one entry- 
man: Provided further, That persons who shall make homestead entry 
of any of said lands shall, in addition to the requirements of the hom« 
therefor at 
the time of submitting final proof: And provided further, That if the 
final judgment or decree rendered in any of the aforesaid suits in equity 
actions at law, or other judicial proceedings shal! adjudge or decree 
enforcement of the terms of the particular act of Congress upon which 


orderly manner through the medium of a receivership to actual settlers 
only in quantities not greater than a quarter section, or 160 acres, to 
any one settler and for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre ind pre 
vided further, That all lands within the present exterior boundaries 
of any national forest which may revert to the United States through 
a decree of forfeiture in any of the aforesaid suits in eq 
at law, or other judicial proceedings shall immediately 
become a part of such national forest. 


ctions 


and 


lity, a 
ittach to 


Sinee the bill has passed the House and gone to the Senate, I 
beg to request that you offer the foregoing amendment when the 
bill comes up on the floor of the Senate. 

Section 2 of the pending bill is directly the opposite of section 
2 of the original bill introduced by me. And it is directly the 
opposite of Senate bill 5885, introduced by Senator Bourne and 
favorably reported by yourself, which 
Senate as Calendar No. 76S. 

Please bear in mind that I have been working on this land 
grant case for over five years, and I hope that you and Senator 
BowuRNE will carefully consider my views touching the impor 
tanee of the proposed amendment to the pending bill. 

In the first place, the land was granted by Congress with the 
following simple provision: 


is now pending in the 





Provided, That the lands granted |! the act aforesaid shall be sold 
to actual settiers only, in quantities not eater than « ~qiarter sé 
tion to one purchaser, and foi ce not exceeding $2.50 


East Side 


(16 Stats. L.. p. 47, as to lands, and 16 St I 4, 
as to West Side lands.) 

The provision just quoted is the only law by which the ( 
of the grant can be determined. That law has never been 
amended or repealed. The Oregon & Califo Railroad-Co., 
the original grantee of the Government ler that law, still 
holds 2,300,000 acres of the lant. unaffected by any iims of 
inneceut purchasers, and as to that particular body of land I 


¢ 
enol 


d 


should 
ved 


claim the law be 
If the railroad company rece an absolute 

dition by the provision quoted a forfeit had. 
But if the land was merely the railroad 

pany in trust by that provision, the remedy for breach 


estate upon con- 
re may he 
couveyed to 


com- 
of the 
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trust is enforcement of the terms of the trust, and a forfeiture 
can not be had. 

Recognizing the correctness of these two principles of law, 
the Attorney General in 1908 filed a bill of complaint in the 
Federal court at Portland with a double prayer for relief. 
lirst, for a forfeiture; and, second, that if a forfeiture should 
be denied, for a decree of enforcement of the trust, and for the 
appointment of receivers to take charge of the land and dispose 
of it in accordance with the terms of the trust. 

One year prior to the Government suit 65 citizens of the 
United States, who had settled upon portions of the unsold land, 
had filed suits in the same court against the railroad company, 
setting up that they had made the » settlements under the act 
of Congress here referred to, and that they had duly made 
tender to the railroad company of the maximum amount it 
was entitled to receive under the act of Congress, and demand- 
ing a decree compelling the railroad company to give them 
deeds. These settlers were made defendants by the Govern- 
ment in its suit, so that both the forfeiture theory and the en- 
forcement theory of the law will be vigorously presented to the 
Supreme Court. 

Now, let me submit these plain propositions, which are con- 
vincing, it seems to me, that the grant was one in trust and 
not a grant of an absolute estate. 

The grantee of an estate upon condition has the right to 
treat the land absolutely as his own so long as he refrains 
from violating the condition. © 

Such grantee incurs the obligation to pay taxes upon the full 
value of the land as a fee simple owner. 

Such grantee may cut every stick of timber from the land, 
for the law will not presume that there will ever be a breach 
of the condition. 

The grantee may lease the land for 99 years, because there 
is no presumption that there will be a breach of the condition. 

The grantee, and his heirs or successors, holds the land for- 
ever and a day so long as he and they refrain from violating 
the condition. 

The condition is merely one of the considerations upon which 
the grantee is to hold and enjoy the estate. 

As a lawyer, you will readily understand that ali of these 
attributes of an estate upon condition are lacking in this case, 
and that they are repugnant to the terms of the grant. 

Now, the following propositions appear to me to clearly 
show that the grant was a conveyance in trust. 

When land is conveyed to a grantee not to be held by him- 
self, but to be conveyed on to other parties, the conveyance is 
one in trust. 

And when such conveyance in trust is made by the Govern- 
ment the grantee incurs no obligation to pay taxes upon the 
land. This was expressly held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Colfield v. McClelland, 16 Wallace, 331. 

That this land case is of the highest importance to the Gov- 
ernment, as well as to the State of Oregon, goes without saying. 

Additional legislation is not absolutely necessary to enable 
the successful prosecution of the suit now pending. 

Therefore, I would. not object seriously to the passage of the 
House bill with section 2 stricken out, as that would leave the 
2 300,000 acres of unsold lands in statu quo. 

If it is merely desired to protect the purchasers there is no 
reason why the bill should not be passed with section 2 stricken 
out. 

But if any legislation is to be indulged in at this time touch- 
ing the unsold lands, it should not be in the form in which 
section 2 now appears in the bill, which is very objectionable, 
for the two reasons hereinafter pointed out. 

If the bill should be passed with section 2 stricken out, and 
a forfeiture should eventually result, the President would have 
power, under the general law, to réstore the forfeited lands to 
entry. But section 2 changes the law and locks the lands up 
permanently and takes away from the President the power to 
ever open these lands up, unless affirmative legislation author- 
izing him so to do should be passed by some succeeding Con- 
gress. 

It is of the highest importance that the Government shall not, 
by this legislation, put itself in the attitude of abandoning the 
position taken in the original granting act that these lands 
shall eventually be sold to settlers. And section 2 takes just 
that undesired position by declaring that the lands which may 
be forfeited to the Government “shall not be subject to disposi- 
tion of any kind.” 

These lands are scattered over 18 large counties and should 
never be put into a forest reserve. They constitute the odd- 
numbered sections, and farm and orchard lands well improved 
are now mingled in with them. 


The railroad company claims that the lands are essentially 
timber lands, and not subject to bona fide settlement. Nothing 
would please the railroad better than for Congress to now 
pass section 2 of the present bill, thereby impliedly ratifying 
their false claim in that regard. The lands are very fertile, and 
in 40-acre tracts would make the finest homes on this or any 
other continent. 

Furthermore, if the lands are not fit for settlement the rail- 
road would be excused for refusing to sell them to settlers. 
And it is raising that very point as one of its defenses. I think 
it was very unfortunate that this bill passed the House without 
full opportunity for discussion by Members, and I hope that 
you will see to it that such opportunity is had in the Senate. 

The only reason that has been offered for putting section 2 
in the bill is that it will preclude future settlements being made 
on these lands pending the litigation; but it does not accom 
plish that result. If the bill should become a law to-morrow. 
carrying the present section 2, any citizen so desiring could, on 
the following or any succeeding day prior to a final forfeitur 
decree, settle upon any quarter section of the unsold land that 
he might desire to settle upon. The present’ section 2 would 
simply give him notice that he would never acquire any rights 
“under the public-land laws.” But the settler could very wel! 
claim that he was not asserting any rights under the public 
land laws which have a well-defined meaning, but that he was 
asserting a claim under the original granting act conveying the 
lands to the railroad company upon the express provision that 
they should be sold to settlers. 

And it can easily be seen that if the final decree should be 
enforcement instead of forfeiture that the settler going upon 
the land between the date of the passage of the pending bil! 
and the date of the final decree would be the first settler on 
the land, and he would become a beneficiary under the enforce 
ment decree. 

My position is that it is desirable that these unsold lands, 
aggregating 2,300,000 acres, should be disposed of to settlers, 
either in the event of a forfeiture decree or an enforcement 
decree. I further recognize the wisdom of placing the unsold 
lands in such a status that they shall not be subject to location 
between now and the date of the final decree. If such a result 
can be obtained by legislation, it would prevent locators from 
placing people on these lands pending the litigation. It would 
further guarantee that when the lands finally become subject 
to entry that all citizens shall have an equal opportunity to 
acquire them. 

My proposed substitute, herewith transmitted to you. if 
adopted, would accomplish both those results. It provides that 
after the date the pending bill shall take effect that it shall be 
unlawful for any-person to settle upon or attempt to initiate 
any rights in reference to the lands until final decree shal! 
be rendered in the suit. The substitute then covers both of the 
possible exigencies which may accrue as a result of the fina! 
decree, to wit, forfeiture or enforcement. 

The substitute provides that in case of forfeiture the Inds 
shall be subject to entry and settlement only in accordance wit) 
rules and regulations to be set out in a pruclamation of the 
President, afid that the President may open the lands in tracis 
as small as 40 acres if he so desires. And in case the decr 
shall be enforcement instead of forfeiture, the substitute pro- 
vides that settlement and entry can only be made after rules 
and regulations have been prescribed by the receivers appointed 
by the court, setting forth how such settlement and entry ia) 
be made. Under my substitute in either case the lands woul! 
be disposed of in an orderly manner to actual bona fide sett! 
and the Government is certainly more concerned in brinci 
about this result than it is in protecting the 45 large purchasers 
who have heretofore bought 400,000 acres of the land cont:ars 
to law. , 

If the final decree should be enforcement rather than for 
feiture, it is of the highest importance that my substitute be 
adopted so as to afford the court a method of disposing of (i 
lands in an orderly manner through a receivership rather 
having a grand rush and possibly physical violence and ho 
cides follow the announcement of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in favor of enforcement. 

I believe that you will agree with me, after considering (ic 
arguments set out in this letter, that the final decree wil! be 
enforcement instead of forfeiture. 

However, I will say that the railroad company wants ¢! 
issue in the Supreme Court to be forfeiture or nothing. 1! 
railroad company feels that it will have some defense to tlic 
harsh demand for an absolute forfeiture, but it realizes that 
will have no defense to a demand upon the part of the Goyer! 
ment that it live up to the law and permit the lands to be sold 
to settlers, 


if 
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The Department of Justice doubted whether it had the right 
to ask for a forfeiture in the first place. That was the reason 
for procuring the passage of the joint resolution of Apri! 30, 
1908, and such is the object of the department in seeking to have 
section 1 of the present bill enacted into law. 

Permit me to direct your careful attention to the fact that the 
railroed company is now assuming to hold these lands as the 
absolnte owner of an estate and is paying taxes as a fee-simple 
owner to the 18 counties wherein the lands are located, and also 
to the State of Oregon. 

When in Oregon last fall I suggested to the State officials 
and the county officials concerned that they discontinue the ac- 
ceptance of taxes from the railroad company as the fee-simple 
ywner of an estate, pointing out that by so doing they might 

id the railroad company in building up its defense. If these 
lands are to be forfeited to the Government, or if the law is to 
be enforced requiring their sale to settlers, the county courts of 
Oregon manifestly should not accept taxes from the railroad 
pany as the owner of the absolute estate. 

In conclusion permit me to call your attention to the fact that 


con 


the Government suit has been pending four years and has not 


yet been brought to a final decision in the court of first instance. 
This delay is unfortunate, as it can not help but benefit the rail- 
road company. The company hopes to reduce the litigation to 
the single issue of forfeiture or nothing, and hopes to be able 
to exhibit tax receipts in the Supreme Court showing that it 
has paid taxes of more than $2.50 per acre on the land. At the 
beginning of the litigation it had paid, all told, less than 30 
cents per aere in taxes. 

The passage of the pending bill carrying the present section 
2 would aid in reducing the issue in the case to one of forfeiture 
or nothing. The bill, if passed in its present form, would lead 
to the inference that Congress contemplates that the decision 
will be forfeiture or nothing, and besides, if the bill be passed 
in its present form, it will fail to provide for any rules and 
regulations that are sorely needed for an orderly disposition of 
the lands through a receivership if the decree should be en- 
forcement. For these two reasons the substitute is imperatively 
demanded in the interest of the Government. 

If the substitute be adopted, the Supreme Court will realize 
when it comes to consider the case finally that it can safely 
render a decree for specific enforcement, knowing that no con- 
fusion will result, but that the court can provide, under the law 
proposed by the substitute, suitable rules and regulations, and 
the court will also know that no settlers can proceed to acquire 


a tract of the land until such regulations are duly promulgated. | 


Hoping that you will see fit to offer my substitute for sec- 
tion 2 on the floor of the Senate, I remain, with best wishes and 
regards, " 

Very truly, yours, A. W. LAFFERTY. 


The Policies and the Record of the Taft Administration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


JAMES 


OF 


HON. R. 


ILLINOIS, 


MANN, 


In roe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 


Mr. MANN snid: ? 
_ Mr. Speaker: Under leave granted me to extend my remarks 
mn RecorD, I include as a part of my remarks an address by 
Hor George W. Wickersham, Attorney General of the United 
States, delivered at Chautauqua, N. Y., as follows: 

THE POLICIES AND THE RECORD OF THE TAFT ADMINISTRATION. 


n \ddress before the Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
W dnesday, Aug. 14, 1912, by George W. Wickersham, Attorney Gen- 
c of the United States.] 
¥ ® . mh . 7 . 
_ William H. Taft was elected President of the United States 
in OS as the candidate of the Republican Party. 
rhe platform or statement of principles adopted at the Re- 
nnhi; : : : 5 
Pudiican national convention in June, 1908, declared that : 
_sreat historic organization that destroyed slavery, preserved 
ion, restored credit. expanded the national domain, established 
financial system, developed the industries and resources of the 
: v, and gave to the Nation her seat of honor in the councils of 
the ia, now meets the new problems of covernment with the same 
: ind capacity with which it solved the old. 
_atform pointed out the inherent differences between Democracy 
publicani ‘The trend of Democracy is toward socialism 
Repub'ican Varty stands for a wise and well-reculated in 
. Socialism would destroy wealth. Republicanism would 
Socialism would give to each an equal right to 


'" 
tt 


dividualism 


Prevent its abuse. 








DoD 


take; Republicanism would give to each an equal right to earn. So 
cialism would offer an equality of possession which would soon leave 
no one anything to possess; Republicanism would give equality of op- 
portunity, which would assure to each his share of a constantly in- 
creasing sum of possession.” 


In accepting the nomination, Mr. Taft declared: 


The strength of the Republican cause in the campaign at hand is in 
the fact that we represent the policies essential to the reform of known 
abuses, to the continuance of liberty and true prosperity, and that we 
are determined, as our platform unequivocally declares, to maintain 
them and carry them on. 


These policies were summarized in the party platform to be: 
First and foremost a brave and impartial enforcement of the law 
prosecution of fliegal trusts and monopolies; 
ment of evildoers in the — service ; 


; the 
the exposure and punish 
the more effective regulation of 


the rates and services of the great transportation lines; the complete 
overthrow of preferences, rebates, and discriminations; the arbitration 


of labor disputes; the amelioration of the condition of wageworkers 
everywhere ; the conservation of the natural resources of the country; 
the forward step in the improvement of the inland waterways; and 
always the earnest support and defense of every wholesome safeguard 
which has made more secure the guaranties of life, liberty, and property 

To the continuance of these policies the party in its platform 
and Mr. Taft in his acceptance of the nomination pledged them- 
selves. It is my purpose in this address to point out how that 
pledge has been kept and how the administration is now pro- 
ceeding to the continued application and development of those 
principies, by process of orderly growth and development, 
meeting known abuses by constructive—not destructive-——_meas- 
ures, restoring system and economy in the administration of 
the Government, and respecting and enforcing the wise limita- 
tions upon governmental action set by constitutional provisions. 

“I have naturally a peculiar interest the success of Mr. Taft,” 
wrote Mr. Roosevelt in September, 1908, “and in seeing him backed 
by a majority in both Houses of Congress which would heartily sup- 


in s 


port his policies. For the last 10 years, while I have been governor 
of New York and l'resident, I have been thrown into the closest inti 


macy with him, and he and I have on every essential point stood in 


heartiest agreement, shoulder to shouldet. We have the same views as 
to what is demanded by the nationa! interest and honor, both within 
our own borders and as regards the relations of this Nation with 
other nations. There is no fight for decency or fair dealing which I 
have waged in which I have not had his heartiest and most effective 
sympathy and support, and the policies for which I stand are his 


policies as well as mine.” 


This was written at a time when Mr. Roosevelt, not being 
himself a candidate for the Presidency, could also write: 


It is urgently necessary, from the standpoint of the public interest, 
to elect Mr. Taft and a Republigan Congress which will support him; 
an@ thev seek election on a platform which specifically pledges the 
party, alike in its executive and legislative branches, to continue and 
develop the policies which have been not merely proposed but acted 


upon during these seven years 


Mr. Taft was not blind to the difficulties which confronted 
| him when he succeeded to the Presidency. He stated in his 
speech of acceptance that, in his judgment, the chief function 
of his administration would be distinct from and a progressive 
development of that which had been performed by President 
Roosevelt. He knew—although he could not have foreseen 
its extent ner guessed who would be their bitterest and most 
| unfair exponent—that misrepresentation and demagogy would 
| assail him: but with the sturdy optimism which has always 


characterized him he believed, to quote from his most recent 
utterance, “that the great majority of voters will be able to 


distinguish between the substance of performance and the 
fustian of promise.” 

And so, not lightly nor unadvisedly but solemnly, sincerely, 
and in the fear of God, on March 4, 1909, William H. Taft 
undertook the tremendous responsibilities of the mosr arduous 

| executive office the institutions of man have ever created 


Mindful of the task before him, the President selected as hi 
official staff men who, while fitted for the particular worl 
were to perform, had been for the most part i 


; . ? . iY 
dentified or in 


sympathy with the previous administration. The Secretary of 
State. Mr. Knox, had been Attorney General under Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt The Secretary of the Navy. M1 
Meyer, had been Postmaster General during the last two years 
of the previous administration. The Secretary of Agr Iture 
had. occupied that post throughout the entire administrat $ 
of Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. Mr. Hitel the Post 
master General, had been Assistant Postmaster Genera! rd 
Mr. Ballinger, the Secretary of the Interior, Commissioner of 
the General Land Office under the Roosevelt ad is ion. 
Only four Cabinet officers—the Secretaries of the T! . of 
War. and of Commerce and Labor, and the Attorney ¢ C1 
had not been in the Cabinet or occupied any other position 
under Mr. Roosevelt, and no one of those four had previously 
held office under the Federal Government 

The Republican platform had asked the support not only of 
“those who iiave acted with us heretofore, but of all onr fellow 
citizens who. regardless of past political differences, unite in 
the desire to maintain the policies, perpetuate the blessings, and 


make secure the achievements of a greater America.” 
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The vote in November, 1909, clearly indicated that many per- 
sons not previously of the Republican faith had responded to 
that call and voted for the Republican national ticket, and in 
recognition of that fact the gentlemen chosen to be Secretary 
of War and Secretary of the Treasury, respectively, were 
selected from that element. 

The President and the party were pledged to a revision of 
the tariff, and shortly after the inauguration an extra session 
of Congress was called to take action on that most vexed sub- 
ject. So much has been said and written concerning the Payne 
tariff law that I shall not attempt to discuss it here. The mis- 
representation and abuse that resulted from the disappointment 
of-those who wished the duties lowered .nore than they were 
by that act have so obscured any fair consideration of the 
measure that it is at this late day practically impossible to 
secure an unbiased consideration of it. Yet it did accomplish a 
definite departure from what, until its enactment, had been 
the upward trend in import duties; it embodied substantial 
decreases in many schedules and a greatly increased free list. 
It introduced a maximum and minimum rate, as recommended 
in the party platform. It contained the germ of a nonpartisan 
tariff commission. VProbably its most vehement critics were 
persons who were not believers in the principles of protection 
to American industry, which had been the distinctive features 
of every Republican platform from 1860 to 1908. 

The act also provided much-needed reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the customs laws. It created a Court of Customs 
Appeals, with exclusive and final jurisdiction over appeals from 
the Board of General Appraisers. Thus by shortening the 
period of possible litigation over applicable duties increasing 
the certainty of the collectible revenues. It was estimated 
that the revenues from imports resulting from the Payne Act 
and the Philippine tariff bill, which was passed at the same 
time, even with the enlarged free list and the reduced tariff 
on many articles, by reason of the increased tax on luxuries, 
such as champagne and other liquors, would produce a revenue 
greater than the Dingley Act had done, but not sufficient to 
meet the expenses of government by about $25,000,000, which 
sum would have to be raised by other means. The Democratic 
Members of Congress and some Republicans urged that this be 
done through an income tax, such as the Supreme Court had 
adjudged to be unconstitutional in_1894. 

The President was averse to subjecting the Supreme Court 
to the dilemma of reversing its previous decisions or else of 
declaring a necessary revenue measure to be unconstitutional, 
and he therefore recommended as a substitute the adoption 
of a special excise tax on the business of corporations and at 
the same time the passage of an act recommending to the 
States the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution which 
should obviate the objection to an income tax found in the 
constitutional requirement that direct taxes must be appor- 
tioned among the States in proportion to their population. This 
course was adoped, and there was incorporated in the Payne 





Act what is known as the corporation-tax amendment. This | 


measure was prepared at the President’s request, recommended 
by him, and passed at his insistence. Its constitutionality 
was fiercely 
of the Supreme Court. It imposes an annual tax of 1 per 
cent on the net income of corporations, which has realized from 
twenty-eight to thirty million dollars annually. The sworn re- 
turns required to be filed with the Treasury Department have 
put in the possession of the Government more comprehensive 
and accurate information concerning the business of the country 
as conducted under corporate organization than has ever before 
been secured. It was a truly progressive measure of the 
highest importance. 

Without this tax or some other internal-revenue measure 
it would have been impossible to have reduced the tariff to 
the extent done by the Payne Act without leaving unprovided 
for the ordinary expenses of the Governmert, as these, for the 
fiscal year 1908-9, exceeded the total ordinary receipts by 
upward of $58,000,000. One of the first duties of the new 
administration, therefore, was to undertake what had not 
been done by the executive branch of the Government during 
the preceding seven years—that is, a careful study and reduc- 
tion of the estimates of the expense of carrying on the various 
departments of the Goveriment so as to bring them within the 
estimated revenues. So weil was this done that at the close 
of the fiscal year 1910 instead of the deficit of fifty-eight mil- 
lions, which was Mr. Roosevelt's legacy to his successor, there 
was a surplus of nearly sixteen millions. At the close of 1911 
a surplus of upward of forty-seven millions, and at the close 
of 1912 a surplus of more than thirty-six millions, not in- 
cluding in these figures expenditures in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. And, notwithstanding the growth of popula- 


assailed, but was upheld by the unanimous vote | 
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tion and the natural increase in cost, the ordinary expenses 
of maintaining the Government have been reduced from $662,- 
000,000 in 1909 to $654,000,000 in 1912. 

With the opening of the regular session of Congress in Do- 
cember, 1909-10, the President addressed himself to the ac- 
complishment of the remaining legislative program embodied 
in the party platform. The result of his persistent efforts, in 
the face of continued opposition of the most critical and. a: 
times, even vindictive kind, was the enactment of more yalu- 
able constructive legislation than ever has been passed throuch 
Congress in any one session. Without attempting to enumerate 
all these statutes it may be sufficient to mention that they in- 
cluded an act to establish a Bureau of Mines; an act establish- 
ing a Commission of Fine Arts; an act reorganizing the Light- 
house Establishment and creating a Bureau of Lighthouses jp 
the Department of Commerce and Labor; acts providing for the 
admission to statehood of the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona; an act providing for the parole of United States pris 
oners; an act providing for publicity of contributions made for 
the purpose of influencing elections at which Representatives 
in Congress are elected; an act for the establishment of a pro- 
bation system for persons convicted in the District of Columbia: 
an act to authorize advances to the reclamation fund and for 
the issue and disposal of certificates of indebtedness and the 
reimbursement therefor, thus legalizing a practice which had 
grown up without statutory authority in carrying out projects 
for the reclamation of arid lands; an act authorizing the Presi 
dent to make withdrawals of public Jands in certain cases, thus 
again legalizing a practice of doubtful legality under which the 
Executive had by proclamation withdrawn from entry pub 
lands which under the acts of Congress were open to entry and 
settlement; an act amending the general statute regulating the 
construction of dams across navigable waters so as to empower 
the Secretary of War to fix and colleet just and proper charges 
for the privilege granted where the dam owners should receive 
direct benefit from the construction by the United States of 
storage reservoirs at the headwaters of navigable streams or 
from the maintenance at the head of navigable streams of for 
ested watersheds located by the United States; an act giving 
power to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to protect the 
seal fisheries of Alaska; an act establishing a postal savings 
system; an act establishing a United States Court of Con 
merce and amending and extending the provisions of the inte: 
state-commerce act; an act extending the railway safety-app 
ance act; an act requiring interstate carriers to make f\ 
reports of accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commission : 
an amendment to the employers’ liability act authorizing suits to 
be brought against railroad carriers by their employees in «i 
district in which the defendant was doing business at the tim 
of commencing the action. 

Of this legislation the most conspicuous and that which jr 
voked the greatest opposition, and which at the time it wis 


| pending as well as subsequently, was the occasion of the grea 


est amount of misrepresentation and abuse of the President : 
his administration was the aet creating the Court of Comme! 
and amending the interstatecommerce law. Because of (li 
fact it may not be without interest nor disproportionate to tle 
subject of this address to briefly relate the history and exp!iu 
the character of that legislation. 

During the summer of 1909, as the extra session of Coi 
was drawing to a close, the President directed the Attorne) 
General to take up with the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
Mr. Nagel, the Solicitor General—the lamented Lloyd W. 
Bowers—Chairman Knapp and Commissioner Prouty ©! the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and Representative—1.0\ 
Senator—Cuartes E. Townsend, of Michigan, a study of : 
visable amendments to the commerce act, and to report tlie . 
recommendations to him. These gentlemen, after a number ol 
preliminary conferences and separate study, met in conference 
in New York, and after full discussion running over ’ Wee's, 
in which they also had the benefit of the suggestions of Con 
missioner Clements—now chairman of the commission— (te) 
unanimously agreed upon the following points of agreeme: 
which they recommended to the President: 


1. That a special United States-court should be created, her inal 
called, for convenience, the “Commerce Court,” to be composed ‘ 
less than five judges, holding office during good behavior, having 2!' 
jurisdiction to review and enforce orders and decrees of the Inters 
Commerce Commission now vested in the district and circuit | 
and cireuit courts of appeals of the United States, and in part! 
having exclusive original jurisdiction of suits brought to restrain 
enforcement of a rate or classification or other regulation pres! 
by the commission upon the ground that it is discriminatory or 
fiscatory. The jurisdiction of this.court, so far as conferred by 
statute, to be exclusive of that of all other courts, except in so fal 
its decisions may be reviewable by the Supreme Court. 

7 * 
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4. That all applications for injunction to restrain an order oe of 
Interstate Commerce Commission must be heard by all the juds 
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the Commerce Court; but a stay order may be granted by any one of 
the judges of that court pending the hearing and determination of the 
application for injunction, said stay order to be returnable before the 
full court not more than 60 days from the date of its issuance, the full 
bench to be empowered to continue the stay pending the consideration 
of the case. 

“= ‘That the orders and decrees of the Commerce Court shall be final, 
it that appeal may be taken to the United States Supreme Court 


from a final decree when, and only when, a constitutional question is 
‘ lived: but such appeal shall not operate as a stay of the decree ap- 
pealed from, nor shall any such stay be granted pending the appeal 
except by the Supreme Court. 


. That the orders and decrees of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
shall be final unless proceedings are brought in the Commerce 
Court to review the same within 30 days after the entry of the order 
cree, which time may be further extended not exceeding 30 days 

der of the commission. 
rhat there shall be an Assistant Attorney General, with the re- 
( te number of attorneys and assistant attorneys, who, subject to 
the direction of the Attorney General, shall have exclusive charge of 
val proceedings in connection with the enforcement of the inter- 
commerce law, including proceedings to enforce orders or decrees 








of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the defense of proceedings 
br it to review orders or decrees of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
I ion. All proceedings now brought in courts in the name of or | 
a nst the Interstate Commerce Commission to be brought in the name 
of or 1inst the United States, the commission to take no part as party 
\ ‘iff or defendant in any litigation or in the management thereof. 
in proceedings in or before the commission, such as investigations | 
of complaints against carriers, the commission may itself employ such 
attorney. as it may deem necessary, and for this purpose shall have a 
regular standing staff of reasonable number and permanent status. 
Il. 
That the interstate-commerce law be amended in the following partic- 


ity providing that the commission be specifically empowered to 
re w classifications, both as to items and grouping. 

that whenever a new rate cr classification shall be filed the com- 
I n may, by order, postpone the date when such new rate or 
‘ ition is to take effect, provided that within 30 days after the 
date of such order (a) a complaint be filed that such rate or classifi- 
unreasonable or unjust, or (b) the commission itself shall 

te an inquiry into the reasofableness or justice of such rate or 
class ation. 

By providing that the commission may, by order. suspend, modify, 

innul any changes in the rules or regulations which impose undue 

irdens on shippers. 
1. By providing that the commission may proceed ecither on its own 
tion or upon a complaint against the carrier filed with it, and that 


cation is 
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proceedings on its own initiative it may exercise like powers to | 
those which it may exercise in proceedings based on complaints of 
third parties. 


Ky specifically empowering the commission, on the application of 


on rier or of an individual or at the instance of the commission 
t to compel connecting carriers to unite in forming a through | 
route and fix the rate and the apportionment thereof among the carriers. 

6. By providing, the provisions of the antitrust law to the contrary 


notwithstanding, that it shall be lawful for carriers to unite in fixing 
rates, provided the same be filed and published, the question 

asonableness and justice of such rate to be subject to the other 
‘visions of the act in like manner as any other filed and published 
the agreement, however, not to amount to a contract to maintain 


te 
rate 


o61 


pared in the Department of Justice in the light of their sug- 
gestions. By a special message dated January 7, 1910, the 
President recommended to Congress the enactment of legisla- 
tion on the points embraced in the report of his committee, 
adding that, by his direction, the Attorney General had pre- 
pared a bill to carry out the same, which would be furnished 
upon request to the appropriate committee whenever it might 
desire. Following this message, the bill thus prepared was in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives by Representative 
TOWNSEND and into the Senate by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, the late Senator Elkins of West 
Virginia. Representative MANN, of Illinois, the chairman of 
the House Committee on Interstate Commerce, had himself pre- 
pared and at about the same time he introduced a bill amending 
the commerce act in a number of respects. Other bil 
less covering or relating to the same subjects were 
duced, and after extensive hearing before the 


Is more or 
intro 
of 


Aiso 
atl 


committees 


| both House and Senate bills were separately reported to the 
| respective Houses of Congress. 


The Republican platform of 1908 had specifically promised 
legislation amending the interstate-commerce law in the follow- 
ing particulars: 


(1) So as to give the railroads the right 


to make and publish traffic 
agreements subject to the approval of the commission; but 
(2) Maintaining always the principle of competition between nat- 
urally competing lines and avoiding the common control of such lines by 
any means whatsoever 
And — . 
(3) Such national legislation and supervision ie 


will prevent tl 
future overissue of stocks and bonds by interstate carriers 

First. The vice of the pooling agreements and traflic agreements 
between railroad companies, which had been condemned by the 
courts under the Sherman antitrust law, lay in their control of 
rates; but when the commission was empowered, not merely to 
investigate and require a rate to be reduced or modified if it 
were found to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, but 
to prevent a proposed increase from taking effect until it had 
been investigated by the commission and found to be just and 
reasonable, there was no longer any reason why the railroad 


| companies should not be allowed to enter into tratftic agreements, 


particularly those specifying the classifications of different sub- 


| jects of transportation. Unless such classifications and the re- 
sulting rates were uniform the shipping world would be sub 
jected to great annoyance and confusion, and it was practically 

| impossible to secure such uniformity without agreements b 


erate for any given time, but each party to have the right, independently i 
the other, at any time to withdraw from or alter such rate in con- | 


formity with the other provisions of the statute. 
‘. By specifically empowering the commission to prescribe rules and 


! tions under which shippers shall have the privilege of designating 

the route over which their shipments shall be carried to destination. 
‘. By conferring upon the commission, in conducting an a 
ts own motion, the same powers that it has under section 15 of the 


when the inquiry is based upon the complaint of a third party. 

by providing that the agent of a railroad company shall be com- 
!, on written request, to state, in writing, the legal rate over the 
the carrier, including any joint rate to which such carrier is a 





rate in pursuance of such request, such penalty to accrue to the United 

s and to be recovered in a civil- action brought by the district 

ney 

Oo J 

t ad company shall acquire stock in any competing railroad, and 
from and after a date to be fixed in the act no raiiroad company 
ed in interstate commerce shall hold stock in a competing railroad. 
by providing that after the passage of the amending act no 
id company engaged in interstate commerce shall issue any addi- 
| stock or bonds or other obligations (other than notes maturing 


T t 


ire issued 
not 


(a) for purposes authorized by law and (b) for a 
less than par for stock and not less than the reasonable 
I value for bonds, such price being paid either in cash or in 
Property or services, and if in property or services, then at the fair 
va thereof as determined by the commission. 

Phe se points were communicated by the Attorney General to 
the | resident, who, in a speech delivered by him at Des Moines, 
lowa, in September, 1909, outlined the conclusions of the com- 


by providing that after the passage of the amending act no | 


re than 12 months from date of issue), except with the approval | 
‘ commission, based upon a finding by the commission that the | 


| were filed with the commission within 20 days after it was m: 


ty, and imposing a fine of $250 as a penalty fot stating an erroneous | 


iiittee as those which he would consider as the basis of legis- | 


am n which he proposed to’ recommend to the consideration of 


cress, 
following this announcement, many applications were made | 
to the President and the Attorney General by representatives of 
rail «l companies, as well as of great associations of shippers, 


i ers, dealers in investment securities, and others interested 
rs ‘il! sides of the questions involved, to be heard with respect 
© the proposed legislation. Careful hearing was given to rep- 


re ntatives of all these interests by the President and the At- 
. o General, and a bill to carry out the principles embodied 
1e 


committee’s memorandum above referred to was pre- 
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tween the carriers. A section of the bill therefore p: ! 
agreements between common carriers subject to the act specify- 
ing the classifications of freight and the rates, fares 
for transportation of passengers and freight 
to establish should not be unlawful if 





< 


nich they a 


a copy of the agreeme 


but that all the provisions of the commerce act should apply to 





and that the commission should have the same control oy 
and power of action concerning any agreed classification 
rate which it would have had independently of such agreeme! 
and that any party to the agreement might withdraw from it 
on 30 days’ notice. This provision, although made in redem 


tion of the explicit declaration of the platform, and 


Republican 


carefully guarded so as to preserve the absolute control of th 
commission, was attacked on the ground that it was an attempt 
to legalize pooling agreements, and on that ground it was de- 
feated in Congress. 

Second. The President in his message to Congress pointed out 
that one of the most potent means of exercising con by one 
competing line over another had been the ownersh of stock 


of one railroad company by another owning a competing 


that this condition had grown up under express legislative 
power conferred by the laws of many States, and that to sud 
denly attempt to reverse that policy, so far as i ffected the 
ownership of stocks theretofore quired, would b f al 
grievous injury not only upon the corporations affected but 
upon a large bedy of the investment-holding public. He, h 
ever, recommended that the commerce law be so led as to 
provide that from and after the date of its passage no railroad 
company subject to the interstate-commerce act should, directly 
or indirectly, acquire any interest of any kind in tl l 
stock or purchase or lease any railroad of any her corpora- 
tion which competes with it respecting the busin¢ t hich the 
interstate-commerce act applies; that especially for the pro- 
tection of the minority stockholders, in securing to them the 
best market for their stock 

Such prohibition be coupled with a provision that it shall not operate 
to prevent any corporation which, at the date of t! passage of such 
act, sfa!ll own not less than one-half of the entire issued and out 


standing capital stock of any other railroad company from acquiring 
all or the remainder of such stock, nor to prohibit any mad com 
pany which at the date of the enactment of the law is operating a 
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other corporation under lease executed for a term of 


not less than 25 years from acquiring the reversionary ownership of 
t demised railroad; but that such provisions shall not operate to 
authorize or validate the acquisition, through stock ownership or other- 
wi of a competing line or interest therein in violation of the anti- 
trust or any other law. 


The provision of the bill framed to carry out this recom- 
mendation was assailed by the opponents of the administration 
with peculiar virulence, and it was freely charged—and has 
been until this day—that this provision was introduced for the 
purpose of validating illegal acquisitions previously made by 
railroads. As a matter of fact, the slightest reflection should 
have satisfied any person possessing any knowledge of the sub- 
ject that this was impossible; that the legislation propesed was 
preventive in its nature, prohibiting the future acquisition of 
stocks in given cases, and that excepting from such prohibition 
certnin cases arising out of conditions which had grown up in 
the past, when there was no restrictive legislation applicable, 
was a very different thing from authorizing or legalizing some 
thing which otherwise would have been unlawful. Thus the 
provision that where one railroad corporation at the passage of 
the act alrendy owned a majority of the capital stock of another 


railroad the act should not operate to prevent it from buying 
the remainder of the stock was clearly in the interest of the | 
ninority stockholders. who, if they were deprived of the possi- | 
bility of selling te the majority holder, would lose the most 


neaiural and best market for their stock. On the other hand, | 
which already owned a majority of the | 


giving to a company 
stock, by which it could completely control the corporation, the 
right to buy the minority stock would add practically nothing 
to the power already possessed by it over that corporation. It 
is interesting to note at this point that a practical recognition 
of the soundness of this principle was furnished very recently 
by the public 
an applicat 
road Co. for leave to purchase a majority of the capital stock 
of the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad Co. The com- 
mission refused permission, among other reasons because it 


would not be fair to allow the New York Central to acquire a | 


mujority of the Ontario & Western stock without making pro- 
vision for the acquisition of the remaining minority, and that 
as the financial situation of the Central was not such that it 
could properly assume the burden of purchasing the entire 
amount, leave to purchase the majority should be denied. 

Third. But the section of the pill which presented the great- 


est difficulty was that which undertook to establish such na- | 


tional legislation and supervision as should prevent the future 


overissue of stocks and bonds by railroads engaged in inter- | 


state commerce. The solution of the problem was complicated 
with the same difficulties as attended the effort to prevent the 
single control of the competing lines, namely, that the National 
Congress could only legislate restrictively with respect to the 
acts of corporations created by the States. The United States 
cain say not what they, such corporations, may do, but what they 





service commission in New York in passing upon | 
ion by the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- | 





shall not do, in the issue and sale of stocks and securities which | 
the laws of the States of their creation authorize them to issue. | 


Probably no other feature of the bill excited so much interest and 


apprehension in the business world as this, and instances were | 


constantly brought to the attention of the President and the 
Attorney General while the bill was in course of preparation, 
us well as afterwards, when it was pending in Congress, con- 
cerning the effect of these provisions, suggestions which led to 
successive modifications and amendments, so that in the effort 
to avoid unjust and unconstitutional interference with substan- 
tial existing contract rights, resulting in great financial em- 
barrassment and loss, not simply to the railroad companies but 


| 


to a great army of investors, the provisions of the bill in this | 


regard unavoidably became complicated and difficult of compre- 
hension by those not familiar with the financial conditions 
which gave rise to them and the contracted relations to which 
they applied. Thus their effect was easily misrepresented by 
the epponents of the bill, and finally the section was dropped 
out, and in its stead was inserted one authorizing the President 





preparation of a permissive Federal incorporation act for rail. 
roads engaged in interstate commerce. 

The administration had made an earnest effort to cause to he 
carried out the recommendation of the party platform that the 
future issue of stocks and bonds by interstate carriers should jo 
regulated by Congress. It was and has since been assailed }e- 
cause of this effort, which was falsely represented as an effort 
to serve “ the interests” by legalizing unlawful issues of stocks 
and bonds. Misrepresentation was easy, because the subject 
was difficult of comprehension. The legislation failed, part|y 
because of the inherent difficulty and complexity of the syb- 
ject and partly because of the factional opposition to the admin- 
istration in Congress. 

Fourth. One other point in the railroad bill was also made 
the subject of much misunderstanding and misrepresentatioy. 
In connection with the clause prohibiting the acquisition by one 
railroad company of the stock or bonds of a competing raj). 
road, a provision was incorporated authorizing the filing in the 
Commerce Court of a bill to enjoin any proposed acquisition, 


| to be followed by an investigation and an adjudication in that 


court as to whether or not such acquisition would violate the 
statute. By this method it was proposed that the question of 
the legality of any particular purchase should be adjudged, in 
advance of the actual acquisition, in a proceeding in which the 
burden of proof should be upen the proposed purchaser com- 
pany to establish to the satisfaction of the court that the com- 
pany whose securities it wished to acquire was not a substan- 
tial competitor with it in interstate commerce. This would 
not only have given the Government potent preventive ma:- 
chinery, but at the same time would have afforded great se- 
curity to investors in settling questions of legality in the issue 
of stocks and bonds before rather than after purchase. It was 
in line with the principles of equity jurisprudence, which seek 
to prevent illegal acts before they are done. It was in the di- 
rection of intelligent and effective supervision and contro! of 
railroads and in harmony with another provision in the bil! 
which authorized the Interstate Commerce Commission to stay 
the effectiveness of proposed increased rate until its justice and 
reasonableness should be investigated and determined. But it 
was represented by the enemies of the bill as intended to fur- 
nish a method of granting security to railroads in the acquisi- 
tion of purchases of doubtful legality and was finally defeated. 

With the exceptions above noted the bill, as it was ultimately 
passed, carried out, in the main, the recommendations which 
had been made in the President’s message. The first six sec- 
tions provided for the establishment and jurisdiction of a Com- 
merce Court substantially in the language of the bill as intro- 
duced; it transferred litigation over the orders of the Com- 
merce Commission to the Department of Justice, although this 
provision was impaired by amendments creating a confused 
responsibility for the conduct of such litigation by authorizing 
intervention in such proceedings of the commission by its own 
attorneys as well as of shippers and other third parties. (tier 
provisions in the bill, substantially as the President had recou- 
mended them, were those which authorized shippers themselves 
to direct the routing of their shipments; required carriers ub- 
der penalty, on written request, to quote in writing the Jega! 
rate of a proposed shipment; empowered the commission ou its 
own motion, without any complaint, to investigate the reason- 
ableness of any rate classification or practice, to prescribe 
maximum rates, and determine just, fair, and reasonable |)rac- 
tices, and to stay the effectiveness of a proposed increase in 
rates for six months, with a further possible extension of four 
months—a longer time than the administration bill had pro- 
vided. The act further authorized, as the President had recom- 
mended, the commission to establish through routes and joint 
throngh rates, whether any other through routes were already 
established between the same termini or not. At the sucses: 
tion of the Department of Justice, made at the instance of the 
district attorney in New York, it included a clause making !t 


| an offense punishable by fine and imprisonment to make a false 


to appoint a commission to investigate and report upon this sub- | 


ject. It may be said in passing that this commission, composed 
of President Hadley, of Yale University, and four other emi- 


nent gentlemen, after months of study, made a report, dated | 


November 1, 1911, in which they reached the conclusion that 
any attempt by Congress to adopt the policy of Federal regula- 


securities would be premature; that to superimpose Federal 
regulation upon State regulation would add to conflicts and 
complexities which, in the public interest, should be diminished 
rather than increased; and that for the present an earnest 
effort should be made on the part of State authorities to har- 
monize existing requirements, both of law and procedure, while 
future careful consideration should be given by Congress to the 


billing, false classification, false weight, or by any other device 
or means to assist in the transportation of property at /ess 
than the regular rates then established and in force on the line 
of transportation. ; 

The faction opposing the administration, particular]; cer- 
tain of the insurgent Republican Senators, at the time the )!) 


| was passed, with cheerful disregard of the truth, proclaimed 
tion to the exclusion of State regulation of the issue of railroad | 


———_—— 


that they were entitled to the only good things in the bill, 
which as introduced by the administration was “wholly ! d, 
which charge has been glibly repeated by Col. Rooseve'G 
Enough has been said to demonstrate the utter falsity 0! | us 
characterization. As a matter of fact the efforts of the ins Ir- 
gent faction resulted in the distinct impairment of the bi!', by 
striking from it the provision legalizing agreements betwee? 


railroads to fix rates subject to the control of the commission 











1 the insertion of provisions continuing the system of di- 
yided responsibility for litigation arising out of the orders 
e commission. <A provision in the adm ‘nistration bill com- 
¢ railroad companies to establish through routes, classifi- | 
and rates with connecting electric railway companies 
general railroad business, was also lost during its 
through Congress, through the opposition of the steam 
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to the responsibility for the provisions authorizing ap- 
to the Supreme Court from interlocutory orders of the 
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process of litigation; and they and the Democrats may 
apportion between themselves the responsibility for the 
rtion in the act as passed of a cumbersome provision that 
junction order suspending or restraining the action of an 
of a State in the enforcement of a State statute, based 
, the uneconstitutionality of that statute, should be granted 
unless after hearing before three Judges, one of whom should 
be a cireuit judge, a majority of whom should agree in granting 
such ‘injunction, thus presenting the absurdity of requiring 
three judges to sit on the hearing of an interlocutory applica- 
tion for a temporary injunction, but leaving it to a single district 
iudze to hear the cause and render a final decree decisive of 
the issues and permanently enjoining what only three judges 
d temporarily stay. 
Rut some excellent provisions were inserted in the bill during 
its passage through Congress. Representative MANN of Illinois 
is especially entitled to the credit of bringing telephone and 
telegraph companies within the provision regarding rates, for 
the modification of the long and short haul clause, and for sev- 
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eral other intelligent amendments. Of course, the discussion 
in the committees resulted in a large number of minor sugges- 
tions, some of which, embodied in the bill, were improvements 


of its provisions. 

establishment of the Commerce Court has resulted in 
the concentration into one court of all original jurisdiction to 
review orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and has 
edited the period of litigation over such orders from an 
ge of two years to an average of six months; all of which 
ot, however, prevented the Democratic House of Repre- 
tives and the Democratic Senators, with the aid of so- 
led Progressives, from recen‘'y passing—as a rider to an 
propriation bill—legislation Gesigned to destroy the court and 
vert to the old system of having litigation scattered through 
cliy-odd different district courts, with the resulting conflict 
of decision and delay beneficial only to the railroads, and, of 
urse, detrimental to the interests of shippers. 

\Yhile this legislation was pending in May, 1910, and when 
W as certain as any future human act could be that it 
| be enacted. and that there would be included in it pro- 
s authorizing the commission to stay the taking effect 
increased rate until after its reasonableness and justice 
have been investigated and determined upon, informa- 
laid before the Department of Justice to the effect 
the railroads in what is known as western classification 
territory—that is, broadly speaking, those radiating from Chi- 
c2go westward and northwestward to the Rocky Mountains— 
had agreed upon very comprehensive increases in the most im- 
portant commodity rates, and had filed a tariff of such increases 
with the commission, but had succeeded in keeping shippers 
and the publie in ignorance of such action until within a few 
(days of the date when it would have become effective. This 
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(iscovery led to great excitement on the part of the shipping | 


public throughout that territory, and the Department of Justice. 
is well as Senators and Members of Congress, were literally 
ceuced with letters and telegrams of protest calling for action 
to m tect 


the publie against the proposed increases. Investi- 
result of special conferences and agreements between the prin- 
“pal officials of the trunk lines involved, made under such 
stances as to amount to an unusual and distinct agree- 


ren 


ent in restraint of interstate commerce, in violation of the 
Sierman law. A petition was thereupon prepared by the At- 
inj ey General setting forth the case and praying for an 
‘junction against the carrying out of the agreement, which, 


with the approval of the President, was presented to a United 
“ates judge in Missouri, who granted a temporary injunction 
restraining the putting of the increases into effect. 
* Following this injunction the presidents of the various trunk 
aie sought an interview with the President, at which they 
“steed to withdraw all proposed increases of rates until after 
; ieee law was passed, when such increases were to be sub- 
die to the commission. After the act became law, this was 
‘he, and the commission, after thorough investigation, unan- 


mous! y adjudged that the increases so enjoined were unrea- 
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The faction opposing the administration is also en- | 


it of Commerce, thus tending to lengthen instead of shorten | 
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sitisfied the department that these increases were the | 
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having thus accomplished its purpose, 


Government's suit, 
then dropped. 

The administration, and particularly the Attorney General, 
Was most bitterly assailed by the railroads and financial inter- 
ests because of this injunction. The insurgent faction had at- 
tacked the administration on the ground that the proposed 
legislation was unduly favorable to the railroads, and the 
railroad companies and financial interests now bitterly at- 
tacked the administration for its radical action in securing this 
injunction; but the cry of the former was the loudest. and the 


was 


vague accusation that the President was the creature of the 
interests has been received in so many quarters that at times 


it has seemed as if all sense of humor must have deserted 
considerable part of the American people, for otherwise 
of such an accusation of a President with 
record would have been apparent to even the wayfarer. 

I shall not undertake, for your patience would be exhausted, 
to recount all of the principal accomplishments of the adminis 
tration of President Taft He has promoted and secured the 
passage of a large amount of legislation for the benefit of the 
laboring classes. He has procured the passage of amendments 
to the interstate commerce laws extending and making more 
effective laws for the protection of life and limb of railroad 
employees. He has brought about the establishment of a rail- 
road locomotive-boiler inspection law and an act establishing 
a bureau of child labor. He has recommended and urged the 
passage of a bill now before Congress, reported by a commis- 
sion which gave much study to the subject, of which Senator 
SUTHERLAND, of Utah, was chairman, establishing the most 
carefully devised plan for the compensation of employees of 
the interstate railways injured and the families of those killed 
while in such employment which has yet been formulated in 
this country. His veto of the act approving the constitution 
of Arizona as first presented to Congress was based upon his 
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unwillingness, as a part of the constitutional lawmaking 
power, to approve of a constitution on which a Territory 
sought admission into the Federal Union of States which 
struck at the independence of the judiciary by subjecting 


judges to removal from office by popular vote during the period 
for which they were elected. The policy of the Republican 
Party, as the platform declared, includes “always the earnest 
support and defense of every wholesome safeguard which has 


made more secure the guaranties of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty.” Believing that an. independent judiciary is the most 
essential security of such guaranties, the President stamped 


with his disapproval the effort to give national approval to a 
State constitution which struck down that safeguard. 

In his speech of acceptance of August 1, the President has 
reviewed the marvelous record of the work of his administra- 
tion, a record of accomplishment of good government and 
sound, sane progress which, I verily believe, is unequaled in the 
history of this Nation. I shall not attempt to repeat that 
summary. But no review of his administration would be com- 
plete which omitted a reference to his enforcement of the laws. 

If it could be said with truth in the Republican platform 
of 1908— 


The great accomplishments of President Roosevelt have 
and foremost, a brave and impartial enforcement of the law, 
cution of illegal trusts and monopolies, the exposure and 
of evidence in the public service, * * * 


been, first 
the pro 
punishment 


with how much more truth may the same be said of President 


Taft! He has enforced the laws, civil and criminal, without 
discrimination and without fear. The indictments of the mem 
bers of the so-called wire pools for violation of the antitrust 


law embraced some 80 men, most of whom were prominent in 
business life—some of them personal friends of the President 
and they threw themselves upon the mercy of the court and 
were subjected to and paid substantial fines. The indictments, 
yet to be tried, of 60 or 70 persons for complicity in the carriag 
of dynamite on railroad trains between different States, in viv- 
lation of the Federal statutes, and under conditions which ex- 
posed the lives of thousands of innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren to extinction, embrace a large number of prominent repre- 
sentatives of the most powerful labor organizations. 


The indictment of “ Dan” Hanna and other individuals and 
corporations in northern Ohio for taking railroad rebates 
brought upon the President the bitterest hostility of powerful 
business and financial interests and resulted in giving to Mr. 
Roosevelt effective aid in his primary campaign in Ohio. The 
prosecution of the great United States Steel Corporation as an 


illegal monopoly came as a surprise to the financial world, be- 
cause they, in their arrogance, had assumed that no administra- 
tion would lift hand against that powerful combination. The 
indictment of the beef packers in Chicago under this administra- 


| tion was not rendered abortive as was that obtained under Mr. 
and unjustifiable and should not be permitted. The | Roosevelt by the use of information obtained for the purposes 
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of confidential statistical investication, and then diverted to 
the pul es of criminal prosecution; but, after a year of meet- 


ing and overcoming every species of technical defense known 
to the resources of the criminal lawyer, the Government brought 
these men of wealth and power face to face with a court and 
jury. in a trial on the facts and the law; and although the jury 
acquitted them of the crime, it was not for lack of a full presen- 
tation of all the facts upon which crime could be predicated, 
and the prosecution has already resulted in the disselution of 
the National Packing Co., which was the vehicle of concer-¢d 
action among the packers, and the distribution of some 
$60,000,000 worth of properties among competitive interests. 
Every case brought under the Sherman law left pending at 
the expiration of the last administration—and, with the excep- 
tion of the Northern Securities case, which was carried to a 
successful conclusion by Mr. Knox when he was Attorney Gen- 
eral, the most important cases which had been brought by it 
were left pending undetermined—has been carried through to con- 
clusion, and in almost every instance to successful conclusion. 
The condemnation of the Standard Oil Trust was followed— 
and could only be followed—by precisely that kind of dissolu- 
tion which Mr. Roosevelt's Attorney General had demanded. 
The Tobacco Trust was subjected to a far more drastic and 
actual segregation. The Sherman law—which was passed by 4 
Republican Congress—did not provide for confiscation of prop- 
erty; but in accordance with that principle embodied in the 
tepublican platform of 1908, “A wise and well-regulated indi- 
vidualism,”’ it vested in the Federal equity courts jurisdiction 
“to prevent and restrain violations of the act.” Finding a 
monopoly in existence, the court, with the approval of the law 
officers of the Government, separated the combination into parts, 
no one of which possessed a sufficient amount of business in 
which it dealt to be a menace to the community, and each of 
which embodied a substantial, well integrated business, capable 
of being carried on profitably to its owners and te the business 
world. The innocent investers in upward of one hundred mil- 


lions of bonds were protected. They were paid, one-half in | 


cash and one-half in bonds of the new companies. The holders 
of $78,000,000 of preferred stock, which were outstanding in the 
hands of the investing public, were given new stocks in the 
new companies formed pursuant to the dissolution in exchange 
for the old, and the new steck gave to them voting rights which 
previously had been in the hands of the commen-stock holders 
alone. Specific and comprehensive injunctions make it impos- 
sible to do in the future the things which in the past were 
found necessary to attain monopoly. 

This decree of disintegration has shown the business work’ 
that it is possible to comply with the law without destruction 
of legitimate property rights and without interfering with the 
honest conduct of lawful business. To judge of its effect by 
the prices bid for a few sales of stocks on the curb market in 
New York is absurd, and to declare that this dissolution has 
accomplished nothing of value to the community and has dem- 
onstrated the inefficiency of the Sherman law te meet the ques- 
tion of monopoly is simply to display gross ignorance or to will- 
fully misrepresent the facts. 

The Powder Trust has been subjected to a decree of dissolu- 
tion. The Electrical Trust, the Plumbers’ Trust, the Soutbern 
Grocers’ Association, the ready-print and plate-matter concerns. 
the aluminum companies, have submitted to decrees requiring 
them to dissolve agreements and desist from practices found 
to be illegal, and the Supreme Court has dealt in like manner 
with the railroad companie combined in the Terminal Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis. The Sugar Trust, the Harvester Trust, 
the Reading coal combination, the Great Lakes towing combina- 
tion, the combination of the coal-carrying roads in Ohio, the 
Bathtub Trust, the Lumber Trusts, the National Cash Register 
Co., the Shoe Machinery Trust, the Turpentine Trest, the 
steamship pools, and a number of lesser combinations are now 
being prosecuted in the courts. Friend and foe have been treated 
alike; and it may be truthfully said, with some eynicism, as 
well as with some sadness, that the abuse which has been 


visited upon the President has been in large measure because 


he has enforced the law against friend and foe alike, without 
fear and without favor. 

The relentless investigation and prosecution of the frauds 
in the customs service, leading to the recovery to the Govern- 


. . . . € , » ‘¢ s 4 > res: iv _ ret ul n 
ment of enormous amounts of duties of which it has been de | ® delegate to the late Progressive national conven 
prived and the conviction and imprisonment of guilty officials 


of the Government, as well as of guilty importers, present a 
chapter which would take pages to recount. 


In a word, the earnest effort of the President throughout his 
administration has been to carry out the pledges made by the 
Republican Party in its platform to enforce the law impartially 
and without discrimination, to promote legislation to conform 
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*- standards of honor and efficiency in government y 
of the best traditions of our race. 

The term of President Taft’s administration has je. 
period of unexampled prosperity. Our foreign and doy ost; 
| trade has increased by leaps and bounds. “ The value , 
farm products,” to quote the Secretary of Agriculture, ~ ph» 
become a meaningless row of figures.” Our exports ha 
run in value our imports. They exceed them by abou: 
000,000 and are to-day greater than ever in our history. 

Probably no higher tribute could have been paid to any 
President than the deep, underlying confidence in his patrictisy 
and integrity of purpose which was shown by the attitude o¢ 
the people when, without any previous announcement, 9 year 
ago he sent 20,000 treops to the Mexican border. It does not 
| require any great stretch of imagination to fancy the feelings 
with which under some other Presidency the announcement o¢ 
such a movement would have been attended. But the Amer 
people knew that such action by President Taft was evidence 
of a determination to protect the lives and property of Ameri- 
can citizens and to avoid, not seek, foreign entanglements or 
war with our next-door neighbor. The difficnit situation in 
Cuba, the delicate negotiation resulting successfully in the 
treaty with Japan, and the treaties of arbitration with Great 
Britain and France, negotiated by President Taft, constitute 
gems in the crown of his accomplishments. 

The President believes fervently in the efficacy of our consti- 
tional government. He is deeply opposed to the obliteration 
of those constitutional restrictions against giving immediate 
effect to popular. agitation, which are advocated by those who 
would substitute a government of men for one of laws. He 
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never has been willing to sacrifice constitutional restraints 
and legal restrictions to attain even the most apparently mer 
torious or popular object. He believes that the people hive 
attained, are now securing, and will hereafter realize al! those 
| objects which on mature consideration a majority of them de- 
termine to be necessary to the public. welfare, by working 
through our form of constitutional government. He believes 


that the destruction of the checks and balances established in 
our Constitution would open the door to government by excited 
| minorities, and would destroy that security of life, liberty 
property, and the pursuit of happiness for which our for 
fathers fought in securing our independence, and for whic! our 
fathers fought in preserving the Federal Union. These jr 
ciples are essential Republican principles. The Republica 
Party was founded upon them and upon them has, w 
two brief intervals, carried on the Government of the Na! 
for half a century. Buttressed by them, it has successfully | 
| and solved all the great construction problems which our 
panding national existence has presented during the lis 
mentous half century. In his support and defense of thes 
ciples President Taft has stood unflinchingly. No l’re 
can point to more substantial achievements for the pub! 
fare during his incumbency than he; and when “tl 1d 
vociferations of the street become an undistinguishable” and 
distant roar, and the American citizen is alone with his 
and his ballot, we, his ‘supporters and the believers in Kept 
lican principles, hope with confidence that there wil! come tf 
him the conviction that no party is better deserving of his sup- 
port than the Republican Party, and that no man is be(ter de 
serving of his continued suffrage in the presidential office (han 
William H. Taft. 





Speech of Miss Jane Addams in Seconding the Nominaticn 
of Theedere Roosevelt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
L, oF 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY. 
OF OREGON, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, August 12, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: ee ‘ 
Mr. Speaker: Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, lear? = 





ered a notable speech in seconding the nomination of T) 
Roosevelt, which, under the leave granted me, I here - 
as a part of my remarks: 
Miss AppAMS’s SPEECH. aa 
I rise to second the nomination, stirred by the splendid I" 
form adopted by this convention. 
Measures of industrial amelioration, demands for 


social 


to Republican traditions and Republican promises, and to main- | justice, long discussed by small groups in charity conferences 



































































ol mie associations, have here been considered in a great 
mvention and are at last thrust into the stern arena 

1 | action. 
4 t party has pledged itself to the protection of chil- 
= he care of the aged, to the relief of overworked girls, 
‘ fecuarding of burdened men. Committed to 
: dertakings, it is inevitable that such a party should 
women, should seek to draw upon the great reser- 
ir moral energy so long undesired and unutilized 
al politics—one the corollary of the other; a pro- 
uman welfare, the necessity for women’s participa- 

NO BVILS BEYOND REDRESS. 

We fy this platform not only because it represents our 
! ivictions and formulates our high hopes, but be 
se it pulls upon our faculties and calls us to definite action. 
i it a prophecy that democracy shall not be actually 
reali itil no group of our people—certainly pot 10,000,000 
1 need of reassurance—shall fail to bear the 
i of self-government and that no class of evils 
shal] beyond redress. 
ew party has become the American exponent 
d-wide movement toward juster social conditions, a move- 
ment which the United States, lagging behind other great 
has been unaccountably siow to embody in political 


‘Ss 


of a 


d the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt because he 
s one of the few men in our public life who has been responsive 
social appeal and who has caught the significance of the 
( ovement. Because of that, because the program will 
quire a leader of invincible courage, of open mind, of demo- 
sympathies, one endowed with. power to interpret the 
man and to identify himself with the common lot, I 
heartily second the nomination. 


Onn 


Yeto Message—The Iron and Steel Schedule. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DaN. V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


In rHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 


The House having under consideration the veto message of the Presi- 
Ger United States on the bill H. R. 18642— 
‘Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska said: 


\ 


gress proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States for the purpose of taking from the President the veto 
power. This act is prompted by the flagrant violation of the 
spirit of our Government by the President of the United States 
_ his recent and numerous vetoes of the acts of Congress. | 
There are few instances in our history where the President of 
en United States has used this power of veto to a more drastic 
exte 


than has President Taft. During this session of Con- 
ss he has vetoed numerous important tariff and supply bills 
ssed by the people’s Representativ.s in Congress. 

rge Washington, who served eight years as President in the 
nitive period of the Republic, when it would seem more 
““asion would have arisen for the exercise of the veto power 
- ny other period of our history, only vetoed two acts 





ed ress. In fact, during the first 40 years of the history of 
Wes Country the veto was interposed but eight times; twice by 
Xi ston, five times by Madison, and once by Monroe. 


ee the immortal Jefferson, nor John nor John Quincy 
“,_ &Xereised the veto power at all. 


m ‘!Gent Taft has exceeded the record made by all of the 
“cents for the first 40 years of our history. 

orom.: -markable example of the manifest tendency of the 

MP hy branch of the Government to browbeat the people’s 

eis of the Government by forcing Congress to enact legis- 

and J suitable to his wishes. Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 


power - a Adams all absolutely refused to use the veto 
to the: a ac great office which, in their judgment, was given 
of ov... > He framers of the Constitution for use only in times 
= a when it would be apparent to anyone that the 
oneress were not in accord with the wishes of the 


Deople or contrary t j i i 
. . oO y 
ow in thie ) the provisions of the Constitution. But 


ant . 
acts of 


these | 
| changed, by the arbitrary use of this veto, a repre 
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re- | 


who was repudiated by the people in 1910 upon the record of 
the Republican administration in forcing upon the people tl 


1 
Payne tariff bill now has the effrontery of vetoing, one after 
another, every tariff bill passed by the people’s Congress for 
mulated along the lines that the people indorsed in the cam 
paign of 1910. In fact, the President of the | ted States has 


htative Gov 


ernment into a monarchica! form of Government In fact, 
nothing is more apparent than the truthfulness of this stat 
ment when it is understood that the President’s veto requires 
the votes of two-thirds of the House of Representiutives 1 ss 
& measure over his veto. The House of Representatives cor 
tains 394 Members. It will therefore require the vote of 262 
Members to pass a measure over his veto. These 262 Members 
represent 51,878,000 people, therefore the President's veto is 
equal to the vote and influence of Representatives of more than 
half of the people in the United States represented by their 
votes in Congress 

It will then require two-thirds vote to pass an over the 
veto of the President through the Senate. There are 94 Se 
tors, and it will therefore require 62 Senators to pass a measure 


over the President’s veto. There being two Senators from each 


State, it necessarily follows that the President's veto is equal 
to the vote of 31 States in the United States Senate. If this 
does not approach a one-man rule or a despotic form of Govy- 
ernment, then no such Government exists on the face of the 
arth among civilized people. 

The President of the French Icepublic has no veto. He ean 
refer back a bill for further consideration of which he does not 


approve, but he can not veto it. The King of England has the 


| right of the veto, but he has not dared to use it for 220 years. 


In fact, it had not been used for 97 years before the formation 
of our Government, and it was understood by the framers of 


| the Constitution that this veto power was never used and was 


only put in the Constitution with the view of the possibility 
of a crisis arising, where Congress might act without proper 
authority from the people, and the veto would enable the Presi 
dent to hold the matter off until the people would have a chance 
to act. Otherwise the framers of our Constitution, who were 
jealous of the rights of the people, would never have tolerated 
for one moment this provision in the Constitution had they be- 
lieved the President would ever use it except in the time of a 
crisis. But to-day we have the example of the President of the 
United States setting up his wishes against the wishes of the 
great majority of the people of the United States, vetoing for 
the second time several important tariff bills—tariff bills which 
admittedly carry a rate sufficiently high to even protect 
industries of this country, whereas the Constitution never con- 
templated any such a tax. 

The President of the Swiss Republic has no veto 


the 


power In 


| fact, such a power is contrary to the principles of a representa- 


| his assumption of knowledge not possessed by the 


Even | 


‘ : : : ‘ ; | tive government and the rule of the people. 
‘EAKER: I have introduced a joint resolution in Con- | % 





The exercise of the 
right of a veto destroys every principle of the right of the ma 
jority to rule. The power of the veto is despotic in effect and 
approaches an absolute despotism. When the power of the veto 
is added to the appointive power of hundreds of thousands of 
employees of the Government, the President of the United States 


| becomes the most powerful personage on the face of the earth. 


The arrogance of the present occupant of the White House in 


iSS repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress is not a marker to the 
arrogance that will be shown by the man on horseback who is 


now heading the “ bull-moose”’ 
idency of the United States. 


movement and seeking the Pres- 
Should he ever become President 


again, with his insane ambitions and his despot tendency, 
God himself only knows what will happen to the Republic. It 
has already drifted into a monarchical form of government, and 
if this veto power is not taken from the President it only needs 
a man like Roosevelt to trample the daylights out of the spirit 


of the Republic, which was conceived in the idea that the voice 


of the majority was the voice of the Government. The Con 
stitution in its very first section provides that ‘all legislative 
power herein granted shall be vested in the Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” Notwithstanding this section of the Consti- 
tution, the President of the United States arbitrarily used the 


power that the framers of the Constitution never expected he 
would use to force from the hands of the legislative branch of 
Congress just such legislation that pleases his fancy, regard- 
less of the wishes of the American people. 

This joint resolution taking from the President the right to 
veto the acts of Congress should and the itution 
should be amended, if the rights of the people are to be pro- 
tected and the Republic is ultimately to be saved from ambitions 


pass Const 


year of 1912 the President of the United States, '! men who would seek to use it for their own aggrandizement. 
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The Part Played by Fort McHenry and “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner” in Our Second War with Great Britain. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


TON. J. CHAS. LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 5, 1912, 


On the bill (S. 6354) to perpetuate and preserve Fort McHenry and 
the grounds connected therewith as a Government reservation under 
the control of the Secretary of War, and to authorize its partial use 
as a museum of historical relics. 

Mr. LINTHICUM said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: When Francis Scott Key, pacing the deck of a 


British vessel, peered through the mists of morning and saw in 


the distance his country’s flag proudly and defiantly waving | 


from the little fort which had been the center of the British 
attack, he was inspired with patriotic fervor to write those 
stirring lines: 

’Tis the Star-Spangled Banner! oh, long may it wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


Of the millions who sing that song which has made Key’s name | 


immortal there are many who do not know that the crushing 
repulse of the British at Fort McHenry was a victory of the 
utmost strategic value to our Nation at a critical period in 
its history when encouragement was sorely needed. 

The battle at Baltimore, in which Fort McHenry played a 
pivotal part, was not only the most spectacular engagement of 
our War of 1812, but the spirit of Americanism, aroused and 
awakened by that battle and the song which it produced, 
stirred the patriot blood in every State of our Union. It 


furnished the most dramatic chapter of an intensely bitter war | 


with Great Britain. 
Our second war with Great Britain was the culmination of 
a long series of indefensible aggressions on our national rights 


the efforts of England to resist Napoleon and his continental 





system. Though by the treaty with England of 1783 we were | 
solemnly recognized by that Government as a sovereign and | 


independent people, the British ministry, with a presumptious- 
ness and haughtiness as intolerable as it was odious, en- 


deavored to treat us with as peremptory inconsideration as | 


that accorded a subject race. Again the chains of tyranny 


were fastened ’round our necks. And when the American Gov- | 


ernment, after five years of repeated and respectful protest, 


and after resort to every expedient of peace suggested by | 


the ingenuity of that day, was reluctantly driven to the sword 


in defense of its rights, England waged a war of pillage and | 
destruction, of bitterness and vindictiveness, of arson and 


rapine, beside which the iniquities of the Goths were mild. 
The War of 1812 was virtually our second war of inde- 


pendence. The history of that struggle undeniably proves that | 


the British ministry resorted to every device within its power in 


n fruitless effort to disgust the American people with the in- | 


competence of their Government and to induce our Northern 
States to set up a separate union for themselves in connection 
with, or under the protection of, England. 

In the prosecution of that war the American Navy laid the 
foundation of a reputation for skill and bravery which has been 
maintained to this day. In construction, in personnel, in 
maneuvering, in feats of daring and hardihood, it outclassed and 
excelled its opponent. Although our people were successful on 
the sea, the trained British regulars, veterans of European caim- 


paigus against Napoleon, were, until the battle of North Point, 


generally successful on land. 

At a psychological moment in the progress of that war, at a 
time when our Government, crippled by a fierce and unreason- 
ing partisanship, was on the verge of utter exhaustion, the Brit- 
ish inaugurated a scheme of military conquest well designed to 
accomplish the division of our Union. All the energies of war 
were to be directed against the seat of government and the 
brunt of the conflict brought to bear on those Southern States 


which supported the party in official power. Meanwhile the | 


Northern States, in which the cry for separation from the Union 


was growing constantly stronger, was to be given an example | 


of the punishment in store for them unless they should quickly 
set up a confederation of their own and arrive at terms of 
peace with the enemy. To accomplish these objects one British 


army was to push down Lake Champlain, whiie another, con- | 


sisting of a joint land and sea force, was to harass the Atlan- 
tic coast adjacent to Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 


i 





New York, making incursions to inflict what damage an 
and create what terror it could. Later both forces wore 4, 


effect a junction. 


The British naval and military force entered the Ches:), ike: 


almost simultaneously the descent was made on Lake « 
plain. Washington was attacked, its defenders routed, ; 
entered, and all public and some private buildings vw; 
burned or destroyed. Alexandria was laid under tribute. \ja</. 
son and his Cabinet were forced to flee into the Virginis 1 


uam 
city 


mlv 


voods 


for security. This success of the British plan was a stave: ring 


blow to our Government, more disastrous in its moral j) 


fl, 
lence 


than in its physical effect, for Baltimore; Philadelphis. New 
York, Boston, and all other Atlantic coast towns were filled with 


apprehensions of a similar fate, against which were tl, 


natives of secession or contributing liberally to Engla: 
chest. Such a state of affairs placed a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the Federalists of the North. It also gave to those 


New Englanders favoring withdrawal from the Uhion 
| Strongest possible motive for prompt action—that of self-)reser- 


vation. 


oltar 
lilel 


a's war 


the 


A government disorganized. disheartened, and discouraged, 


smarting under the severity of its punishment, tottering oy the 
brink of exhaustion, was that of the United States when the 
British entered upon their expedition against Baltimore. sp» 


defense of Baltimore would prove of as little ayai! 


offered at the capital. The whole land 


calamity was yet to startle our country. 
News traveled slowly in those days, but 


| dejected were our people that successful resistance was 
impossible, and it was despairingly believed that the att: 


hought 
my ted 


that 


waited with bated 
breath the issue of the impending assault, fearful of what new 


none the 


ously. Tidings of the battle at North Point were 
| rapidly by details telling of the death of (¢ m- 
mander of the British forces. Tales of the fierce and dramati: 
attack on Fort McHenry and the complete repulse 


British were soon corroborated by Key's 
| Which met with instantaneous popularity. 


vigor and vitality of an awakened nationa 


CS ve . | were anxious to meet the enemy and emul: 
by the British Government. Those aggressions sprung from | men of Baltimore. The victory at Fort McHenry, 0! 


imulus to 


Key’s song so eloquently testified, was a st 
otic impulse of the Nation which worked a 
of miraculous in rejuvenating our national 
It was such conditions that gave to t 
McHenry a more than double significance. 


ren. Ross 


inspiring 


As by m 
people were aroused and our Government infused 


1 life. Ot 


ite the va 


PSS j0Y- 


1 


W 


wonder lit 


spirit. 
he victor 
To fully 


the situation and realize the importance of the su 


sistance which that little fort made against 


the ass: 


British invader, it is necessary to consider for a i 


1 


causes of that war and the military operations thia' 


and led up to that attack. 
CAUSES OF THE WAR. 


The events which culminated in June, 1812, in a 


of war by the United States against Great I 
reflection over 3,000 miles of sea of those 


tritain we 


hostile fires 
east their lurid glare over the b!ood-drenched plai 


nental Europe. In that unfortunate land the curtains | 


drawn upon the most desperate struggle ev 


history of humankind, and destiny seems to have dec 


the echoes of that struggle should rever 


back with ferocious, lightninglike rapidity 


‘er witnes 


berate eve 
| distant shores and forest wilds of America. Napo 
engaged in his terrifie fight for European domination. 
vincible legions marched almost whither they wo 


the eve. 


columns of the allies. On land he was supreme, but 


waves of ocean dashed upon the shores of 


continen! 


there his power ceased, for “ Britannia ruled the wavé 


on November 21, 1806, to promulgate his Berlin de 

| ding continental Europe to purchase or traffic in Eng 
and ‘‘ which turned away or confiscated every Ameri 
voluntarily entering a British port after that date. 


England retaliated through her “ orders in council, 
'of which dated January 7, 1807. These denounced : 


i, 


To strike a vital blow at English commerce induced > 


to capture all ships trading at ports under Napoleon > 
tion, unless they should have first submitted to ins 
some English vessel of war and obtained a certificat 


neutral character. 

Of the practical effect of these “ orders’ 
merce, I cite an example widely quoted in 
time: 

Let us suppose an American ship sails from 


Virginia 


France, Spain, Portugal, or Germany with, say, 400 hi 


tobacco, She must go first to a British port and 
tinue the voyage, and not only ask but pay for 
for each pound of the tobacco and 12s. for each 


there ask ! 
it at the ! 
ton of th 


on Ameri 
this count 


followed 


he 





in 
Tra 
hos 


rig 
wa 
vei 
Sis 
att 
you 
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— ] ae Po — es ™ = 
- gshead contains 1,000 pounds of tebacco the cargo will —— or whether it was inspired by a hope for redress of these griev- 
a pounds, whi. or Soo eee oe = ar ada | 2nces through diplomatic representations of their palpable in- 
T v 0 ‘ > ' 8, > & 5. ° . . . > 
an This vaid, and a royal license secured at a cost of $100, the | JuStice, we can not help but marvel at the fortitude of our 
may go on to, say, AmoterGas, where - we = ore people and Government, for no nation prizing the respect of 
na cargo of gin jut on the way home, if the French do mankind was ever give tr rey res . ] } 
. ae : , ; . 7 a é aus nm stronger reasons to appea to the 
- im for having a British license, he must again touch at an r es . 5° 7 : : ee 
Er rt and pay duty on the gin. The duty is Is. 3d. per gallon. arbitrament of the sword. Although English men-of-war and 
2 600 pipes, 60,000 gallons, the tax will be $16,650. Tonnage | French sequestrations were fast extinguishing our struggling 
money added . “<" — ot a Thus | commerce, Congress, dominated by Jefferson, tenaciously clung 
American ship that went out with tebacco and came to a policy of commercial! re iliati : : ; a ? 
. . aad ed i ’ ‘ if retallation, o1 peaceful coercion 
mld pay Great Britain $31,000 for leave to do so. . — oy . s 
ae - - ‘ } iv. f porter ot ‘ei ; = he the avowed intent of which was to put an end to that trade 
n replied promptly, tor within less than a month he | which still heroically survived the dangers by which it was 
ans the British orders in council by a promulgation from beset Assuming that England’s need of our market w ™ 
‘ “eae 3 ae Ini ict . Ca > nt}ta dual . ’ ° as s ik wh lil) : ) tha re us n 
M ig Meth? J —_ visited by a British cruiser or sent | herative to her industrial welfare, and to deprive her of this 
British port or which paid a tax to the British Govern- | jiapKet would force her to a recognition of American richta 


‘eby denationalized and converted into English property 
it would be regarded as contraband of war. 

Notwitbst the Berlin decree, the British orders in 
cot the Milan decree, and the nonintercourse acts of the 
Tnited State hereafter referred to, American vessels still 

ed to enter French ports. 
the French Emperor sequestered all American 
riving in France subsequent to the embargo, as being 

British property. 

British orders in comncil of April 26, 1809, established 
le of the whole coast of France. 


anding 
S 
LSOUS, 


! 
' . \ 


ecret decree of Vienna of August, 1809, enforced in 
Dl , sequestered every American vessel arriving within 
the Emperor’s military ‘control, in reprisal for the nonintercourse 
act of the United States which threatened French ships with 
fis ion. 
DESTRUCTION @F AMERICAN COMMERCE 
All legitimate commerce of the American States with Europe 


s annihilated. 

s tariff exacted of any vessel attempting bona fide 
nee with the English orders in council. Through the 
f the French Emperor our trade with France was 
emoralized, and in the files of the Federal Republican 
mercial Gazette, of Baltimore, of January 17, 1812—a 

| Federalist paper of that day—TI read from its time-stained 
ges, under the caption “A free trade to France,” a commu- 
eraphically portraying the effect of some of the French 


was | 


Anne Arundel : 


of Anne Arundel County havine 42 hogsheads of tobacco 

vn crop shipped it on the 14th of April, 

t. Auld, bound te the island of Syit, consigned to a house 

Hamburg The ship arrived and delivered her cargo in June and 

ving. On or about the 20th day of April, 1811, a decree 

the Emperor of France subjecting the property to con- 

it was carried within certain lines mentioned in the 

re a given time. The consignee was therefore com- 

the heavy charges mentioned below to carry the above 

© Hamburg. Upon its arrival there, the Emperor of France 

v esheads for his share and left the planter 17 hogsheads 
wit ll the charges and sale of 17 hogshead remaining. 

£ d. 


6 
33 5.6hU66 £ 
7 - —— 9, 416 
I t the following charges: 
: of the 42 hogsheads 11 
ises at Husum - 00 
lage to Altona 


n niess 


j of 
i pele 


Ju 1811: s. 
2 zsheads 


+4350, at 


of tobacco weighing 


Sete ratdbcned gos 11,949 13 


da. 
0 


oe > s. 
08 
2, 820 
1, O88 


0 
0 


and expenses 


: Githcindtiiintimmmien bene , CG .e 
I ince against fire, porterage, re- 
and delivering, warehouse 


rest, ef 1,405 06 


0 
-——- 9,143 OS 0O 
(M. B. 273 or $91) 
2 hogsheads of tobacco taken by the Emperor of 
the same price the rest sold for, it would produce upward 
al 2 Thus it appears that the Emperor of France receives $5,000 
wu the planter only $91—-a contrast that ought to prove to every per- 
C ~ ‘Hat our trade with him is ruinous. Is this the trade for which our 
“ernment are about commencing a war. 
Chie ats ‘bove can be proved by original letters and accurate sales, if 
He statement ts controverted. 


ee ombined effect of these decrees was naturally the de- 
"ction of all security to neutral commerce. The historian, 


, Estimating the 25 
ra at 


of $5.000 





arks, says: 
in the vo Steat belligerent powers thus mutually rivaled each other 
tral Aina of destroying the commerce of the only remaining neu- 


hostilit. their indiscriminate violence had left out of the circle of 


EFFORTS TO AVOID WAR. 


contemplating the contemptuous disregard of their 
-_ nd the repeated indignities to which the United States 
ware tected by England and France during the Napoleonic 
er no American of the present day with red blood in his 
~* “02 conceive how our forefathers were able to so long per- 
aie pacific policy to which they resorted. Whether this 
yoaihes was influenced by the desire to avoid conflict until our 
ul Republic should be able to withstand the shock of war, 


When 
rights a 
WY 


sist 


But by the Bayonne decree of | 


We have seen by the illustration quoted | 


was the basis of that reasoning which produced the nonimport 





il 

tion and the embargo. 
Abroad Napoleon had shut the whole Continent of Europe to English 
trade, which was henceforward limited to countries beyond the seas 
If ever England could be coerced by perceable means, this was the time 


Prior to the passage of the embargo Congress was told that 
any measure of this character would fall with unabated severity 
upon the Atlantic Coast States, and it was prophetically pointed 


out that it would prove more destructive to the United States 
than any nation against whom it might be aimed. Such pro- 
tests, however, were unavailing with Congress against the 


recommendations of Jefferson. In a letter to 
mediately preceding the enactment of the 
justified it as follows: 


John Mason im 
embarge, Jefferson 


* * * ‘The sum of these mutual enterprises on our national! rights 
is that France and her allies, reserving for further consideration the 
prohibiting our carrying anything to the British territori have vir 
tually done it by restraining our bringing return cargo from them; 
and Great Britain, after prohibiting a great proportion of our commerce 
with France and her allies, is now believed to have prohibited th 
whole. The whole world is thus laid under interdict by these two 
nations, and our vessels, their cargoes, and crews are to be taken by 
the one or the other for whatever place they may be destined out of 
our own limits If, therefore, on leaving our harbors we are certainly 
to lose them, is it not better, as to vessels, cargoes, and seame to 


s upon the tebacco industry of my native county of | 


1810, in the ship | 


keep them at home? 
Despite the absolute lack of faith in its efficacy as a mensure 
of retaliation against those nations which had repeatedly, fla- 


grantly, and insolently wronged us, the embargo act was adopted 
by Congress as the only alternative of ‘war. To Levi Lincoln, 
Jefferson wrote: 

The alternative was between that and w nd, in fact, it is the 


last card we have to play short of war 

EFFECT OF 1 i 

Henry Adams in his splendid “ History of the United States,” 

in treating of Jefferson's administration, thus narrates the effect 
of the embargo: 

In New England, 


HE EMBAR 


where the struggle of 














exi ce was k he 
embargo struck like a thunderbolt, and society for a moment ught 
itself at an end Foreign commerce and shipping were the lif the 
people—the ocean, as Pickering said, was the far? The ou of 
| suffering interests became every day more violent as t public | ed 
that this paralysis was not a matter of eks, but of nths or years 
New Englanders as a class were a law-abiding people, but from the 
earliest moments of their histerv thev had largely qualified their 
obedience to the law by the violence with which t ed and the 
ingenuity with which they evaded it Against the rgo and Jeffer 
son they concentrated the clamor and passion of their ket and earnest 
nature » 2 = 
Immense losses, sweeping away their saving ind spreading bank- 
ruptcy through every village, gave ample cau for their mplaints, 
Yet in truth, New England was better able to defy the em than 
she was willing to suppose. She lost nothing except profits which the 
belligerents had in any case confiscated; her timber d not harm for 
keeping, and her fish were safe in t oceal The embargo gave her 
almost a monopoly of the American market for domestic manufactures , 
no part of the country was well situated or so well equipped for 
smuggling. Above all, she could casil conomiz The New Eng- 
lander knew better than any other ‘ un how to cut down his ex 
penses to the uttermost point of parsimony, and even when b vecaume 
bankrupt he had but to begin anew His energy, shrewdness, and edu 
cation were a capital which the embargo could not destroy it rather 
helped to improve. 
The growers of wheat and live stock in the Middle States were more 
hardly treated Their wheat, reduced in value from $2 to 75 cents 
a bushel, became practically unsalable Debarred a market for their 





produce at a moment when every article of common use tended to rise 
in cost, they were reduced to the necessity of living ou the produce ef 
their farms, but the task was not then so difficult as in later times, and 
Th 


the cities still furnished local markets not to be despised. ; mand 
facturers of Pennsylvania could not but feel the stimulus of the new 


demand; so violent a system of protection was never applied to them 
before or since. Probably for that reason the embargo was not so un- 
opular in Pennsylvania as elsewhere, and Jefferson had rothing to 
ear from political revolution in this calm and plodding community 

The true burden of the embargo fel! on the Southern States, but most 
severely upon the great State of Virginia. Slowly decaying, but i 
half patriarchal, Virginia society could neither economize nor liquidat 


Tobacco was worthless, but 400,000 negro slaves must be clothed aud 
fed, great establishments must be kept up, the social scale of living 
could net be reduced, and even bankruptcy could not clear a large 
landed estate without creating new encumbrances in a country where 
land and negroes were the only forms of property on which money 


could be raised. Stay laws were tried, but served only to prolong the 
agony. With astonishing rapidity Virginia succumbed to ruin while 
continuing to support the system that was draining her strength. Neo 
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episode in American history was more touching than the generous de- | 





votion with which Virginia clung to the embargo and drained the poison 
which her own President held cbstinately to her lips. The cotton and 
rice States had less to lose, and could more casily bear bankruptcy ; 
ruin was to them—except in Charleston—a word of little meaning; but 
the old society of Virgiria could never be restored. Amid the harsh 
warnings of John Randolph it saw its agonies approach, and its last 
representative, heir to all its honors and dignities, President Jefferson 
himself woke from his long dream of power only to find his own for- 
tunes buried in the ruin he had made. 
nape Federal newspapers in which the law was published— 
Says McMaster— 

appeared with inverted column rules. There were long obituary 
notices on liberty, on the Constitution, on the Union. The people of 
sath, in Maine, assembled in town meeting and took the first steps 
toward civil war. * * The men of Newburyport voted * * * 
that the whole system was unequal, oppressive, unconstitutional, and 
unjust. * * * From Augusta, from Belfast, from Castine, from 
Alfred, from Bath, from Portland, from Wells, from Hallowell, from 
veverly and Salem, Newburyport and Gloucester, from Boston and 
Cambridge, Hadley, Brewster, Sanford, Northampton, North Yarmouth, 
Amesbury, Oxford, New Bedford, Provincetown, Plymouth, from Mar- 
blehead, Duxbury, Somerset, Taunton, Lynn, Bolton, and Sterling 
resolutions came pouring in * *,. Each deprecated a dissolution 
of the Union, but none expressed horror at the idea; o .*; -Sie 
men of Alfred told * * * that despotism had broken the bonds 


i 


that once bound the Colonies to Great Britain, and that what a like 
course of conduct might do in the United States God only knew. Had- 
ley expressed the belief that a perseverance in that deadly hostility 
to commerce which arose from jealousy of New England would soon 
break up the Union—nay, that self-preservation would soon force a 
separation of the States. * * * So hateful was the law that, 
rather than execute it, the collector and the deputy collector of the 
port of Boston resigned. 

In the large shipping towns business of every kind fell off, and soon 
utterly ceased. The rope walks were deserted, the sailmakers were 
idle, the shipwrights and the draymen had scarcely anything to do. 
Pitch and tar, hemp and flour, bacon, salt fish, and flaxseed became 
drugs upon the shippers’ hands. But the greatest sufferers of all 
were the sailors. In Boston 100 of them, bearing a flag, went in Pro: 
cession to the Government house demanding work or bread. * 


In New York the common council thought for a time of po a the 


railors to grade the streets, cut down hills, and fill up swamps and 
deep lots. In Philadelphia a band of seamen with a flag paraded the 
streets, and finally were put to work “ making canvas, rope, coarse 
mats, oakum, gaskets, and points.” 


BRITISH 
A condition of affairs so deplorable as to foree a nation in 
its extremity to pen up its commerce was indeed bad enough; 
but, unfortunately, that was not all. One of the most prolific 
sources of irritation of our relations with England was the 
denial by the British Government of the right of her citizens 
to transfer, without her consent, their allegiance to any other 
Government. 
Asserting the principle, once a subject always a subject, she claimed 
the services of every British sailor wherever and whenever found. 
Nothing could release him. If he produced naturalization —— from 


IMPRESS MENTS, 


the country under whose flag he sailed, he was told that England did 
not admit the right of expatriation. If he claimed to have velun- 
tarily enlisted in .hbe service of a neutral, and to be under contract for 
the voyage, he was told that such ag rreements must give way at the 
eall of his King. Every British officer, therefore, who came over the | 
side of an American merchantman to search for an enemy’s goods 
mustered the crew and searched for British subjects. At first an 
honest attempt seems to have been made to distinguish between the 
* ak 


men of the two countries 
but as the exigencies of a protracted war made more pressing 
the need for men to man England's vessels of war— 
impressment grew more and more rigorous, till at last the officer who 
searched an American ship laughed at protections and naturalization 
papers, differences of language and differences of race, and took off 
with him such men as pl! leased his fancy, and cared not a rush where 
they were born. 

Such a policy naturally resulted in inflaming public senti- 
ment in the United States until American hatred of the British 
Government became intense. 

INDIGNITIES BRITISHE COMMANDERS. 

As illustrative of the extent to which British naval com- 
manders went in conducting these impressments and their de- 
fiance of the laws of our country, I cite a few examples: 


OF 


One evening in April, when the coasting sloop Richard, from 
Brandywine, was appreaching New York, and when scarcely 2 miles | 
from the Sandy Hook Light and not a quarter of a mile from the beach, 
two shots came screaming toward her. * * The Richard was 
quickly rounded, but just at that moment a thira ball * * ®* gar- 
ried off the head of John Pierce, the helmsman. The shots came from | 


the Leander, a British warship, that had long lain in the offing, stop- 
ping coasters, searching merchantmen, seizing ships, and impressing 
citizens of the United States. * * * jut the Richard made her 
escape, and toward morning reached New York. * * * ‘The body 
of the murdered man was taken from the ship, and * * *  thou- 
mands viewed it, and of these scarce one but went away cursing 
England. * * * Meanwhile the common council met, denounced 


the murder and the daring aggression on national right, voted a public 
funeral, and asked the captains of ships in the harbor to lower their 
flags to half mast and the sextons of the churches to toll the bells. 
* * * On the day of the funeral the body, surrounded by the 
the captains and crews of all the ships in the harbor, the mayor, 
the common council, and the citizens, was borne along Wall Street, 
Pearl Street, Whitehall Street, to Broadway, and deposited in the 
graveyard of St. Paul’s Church. Outside of New York the feeling 
produced by the murder of Vierce was not so intense, although the 


clergy, 


whole country was deeply stirred. 
Jefferson put forth a proclamation calling for the arrest of 
Whitby 


and commanding the Leander, the Cambrian, and the 
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Driver to leave the ports of the United States, and forhia ling 
the offending officers, Henry Whitby, John Nairne, and s) peby 
Simpson, ever again to enter the waters under the juris: a 
of this Government. 
About a year later the Nation was convulsed with ji, 

tion by the affair of the Chesapeake and the Leopard. ‘;)yo 
former, a frigate of the American navy, while bound for {io 
Mediterranean to join the American squadron in those waters 


had hardly passed out the capes of the Chesapeake whe) sg) 


was ordered by the Leopard, of the British Navy, to stoy anq 
be searched for deserting seamen. Upon refusing to nly 
the Chesapeake was riddled with shot until she had struck je 
flag. This ateeath produced war at the time between tho tyy 
countries, and would have certainly done so had Congress jee) 


in session while the excitement was at its height. A cry a: 
on all sides demanding instant reparation from Great Britain 
and the justice of this clamor was accentuated when it bhecy 
known that never heretofore had Great Britain Claimed the 
right to search a Nation’s vessels of war for deserting nen. 

The utter disregard which British officers entertained for t)oe 
United States was soon strikingly manifested. atthe gh by 
President Jefferson’s proclamation of July 2, 1807, 
were declared shut to the armed ships of England and oy 
citizens told that they should not “supply them with food or 
water or hold any communication with their officers or crews.” 
British frigates “ame and went as it pleased them. 
tempt for Jefferson’s proclamation was, emphasized when 
English vessels of war entered the harbor of New Yor! 
upon being refused a pilot by a pilot boat “sent an armed 
in pursuit.” Not content with this, they fired on an An i 
“gunboat that was sailing about, brought it to, and ordered 
a midshipman to come on board,’ who did so. The collector 
of the port sent a revenue cutter to bid them depart. ‘he 
cutter— 
was ordered off, and when she did not go, was boarded and 

For three years English vessels kept our seacoast in « 
blockade. Some cruised along the coast from Eastport to Cape Ar 
Some lay off the Long Island shore. Some searched vesse! 
pressed men within a league of Sandy Hook. One squadre 
within the capes of Chesapeake Bay and anchored in Hampton | 
Such indeed was the impudence of the English commander: a f 
Driver, which in the proclamation of the year before had 
manded never again to enter any port or harbor of the Unite: 
sailed boldly into Rebellion Roads and dropped anchor off Fort 
The commandant of the fort was dumfounded. He could har, 
his eyes, and, not knowing what to do, sent to ask the gove 
the intruder should be driven out. * * * A correspond 4 
was long remembered opened with Capt. William Love of t! 
He was reminded of the proclamation; he was asked to 
within 24 hours. * * The reply of the captain wa: 
insolent. He declared that Mr. Jefferson’s proclamation w 
disgraced the sanguinary pen of Robespierre or the mos i 
and petty State of Barbary; intimated that he would sail w! she 
asserted his readiness to punish any insult offered to his 
flag; and threatened that if water was not furnished him 
take it by force. Nor was he worse than his word. A ple 
ply of water was secured, and the Driver, to the shame ot G 
ernment, sailed unmolested away. 

Worse yet was the behavior 
esty’s armed schooncr Pogge. 
entered the bay of Passamaquoddy, 
fired on the town of Passamaquoddy, and sent a shot rol 
children at play. A month later he was again in port. 
fired on a revenue boat, searched half a dozen American 
pressed some American sailors, and with round shot cut 
sails and rigging of a schooner. 

Is it any wonder that, in view of repeated indignities 
lar character, the American people became furious? 

ON THE FRONTIER. 

Nor was this all. Commanders of British militar) 
the interior of the country exhibited the same conten) 
Government as that so openly displayed by English 
cers, and charges were repeatedly made by the pio 

. . Ty, 
Indian attacks ou outlying settlements, accompa ed by 
inhuman atrocities incident to such excursions, free 
their inspiration and received sympathetic assistance | 
from which hung the flag of St. George. The SAVAS 
to understand that the authority of “ the great Engl's 
was not extinguished, but only lay dormant, and that | - 
soon return to assert the same, to punish those wi : 
him, and to reward with his love and bountiful pr 
of his red children who had followed his good advic 
urged to take up the hatchet against the frontier sc 
sometimes trespassed on the Indian huntings groun«! 
by exaggerated recitations of wrongs to which thi 
subjected, taught to regard all Americans with sus) 
their Government with ridicule, it is not to be wor 
the untutored red man indulged his primeval passio 
the rude log cabin in some isolated forest clearing \ 
the scene of blood-curdling tragedies of demoniacal : 

The settlers soon learned the inspiration of their 


oul a 
i 


6 


f ii 


of Lieut. John Flintoph, of 
Early in the evening of a June 
poarded and searched th 


r 
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t¢ 
to 
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< en 
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tions. 
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and their complaints were carried to the authorities : 


cusa 


ington; and if any doubted the accuracy of these « 
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such doubts were soon dispelled by the eagerness with which, 
at the’ eventual outbreak of hostilities, the savage hordes of the 
forest were openly employed in conjunction with British soldiers 

d Canadian militiamen in barbaric forays on our border 
settlements. 

EFFORTS OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 

The story of American diplomatic negotiations preceding the 
War of 1812 constitutes a most interesting chapter of our na- 
tional history. 

It should be remembered that up to 1812 the Government of 
the United States was a trembling and doubtful experiment. 
Already the people of the United States had once changed their 


fundamental Constitution, and in the eyes of many European | 


statesmen our Government was a venture foredoomed to de- 
struction, the belief being widely entertained that our domestic 
partisanship would culminate in a spasm of fratricidal strife 
resulting in a monarchy maintained through alliance with some 


European power, or that we should return to the political es- | 


pionage of Great Britain. Apparently confirming these sus- 
picions of its instability was the confessed inability of our 
Government to insure respect for its rights during a period 
of the world’s history when such consideration could be com- 
manded only by the proper exhibition of strength. 

yen during the enlightened present difficult are the negoti- 
ations of the diplomat not backed by the moral suasion of an 
effective army and navy—the unfortunate situation of the 
American diplomatist of that day. 
supposed conditions were far worse a century ago, when human 


ature had not ascended that moral height which i S since | i 
na i ght which it has since | effeminacy. 


attained. Then, too, the European crisis had discovered the 
most able diplomatie talent of the old continent, and furnished 
au wealth of practical experience in which to school and develop 
it. Talleyrand, Champagny, and Decrés; Canning, Perceval, and 
Lord Wellesley were not of the class of ministerial agents who 
scoffed at the maxim “ might makes right,” nor did the charac- 
ter of the. principals they served render their demeanor the 
more gracious and conciliatory. 

In 1803 James Monroe, afterwards fifth President 
United States and author of the well-known doctrine which 
bears his name, was appointed to represent the United States 
at the British court. In 1806 and 1807 Monroe and William 
Pinkney, an illustrious son of Maryland, were joint ministers 
to Great Britain; and upon the return of Monroe, Pinkney re- 
mained as minister plenipotentiary from 1807 to 1811. : 

That Pinkney’s designation to St. James strenghtened our 
Government at that court is evident, for Lord Holland, in his 
inemoirs of the Whig Party, in comparing him with Monroe, 
pronounces that Pinkney “had more of the forms and readi- 
ness of business and greater knowledge and cultivation of 
mind.” 

WILLIAM PINKNEY. 


_ Of the parentage and early life of Pinkney, Esmeralda Boyle, 
in her Sketches of Distinguished Marylanders, tells as follows: 
OW lliam Pinkney was born at Annapolis, on the Severn River, in 
the State of Maryland, the 17th day of March, 1764. His father was an 
Englishman named Jonathan Pinkney. He was of Norman descent, 
is ancestors having gone to England with William the Conqueror. 
His mother was a woman of strong intellectual powers and great 
tenderness of heart. To her he owed the first part of his education. 


Jonathan Pinkney was a Royalist, espousing that cause with great 
warmth during the struggle for independence. The boy, however, 
chose to be a 


‘ of a more decided order. Sparks, in his bio- 
graphical sketch of Pinkney, says that “one of the freaks of his 
patriotism was to escape from the vigilance of his parents and mount 
night guard with the soldiers in the fort at Annapolis.” 

Having imbibed in these early years a hatred of oppression and op- 
pressors, it inspired at a later period some of his noblest efforts. 
Owing to the poverty forced upon him by the confiscation of his 





father’s property, his classical education was rather limited. His 
tea Mr. Brehard, who was the principal of the King William 
“chool, took a profound interest in the embryo statesman, at that 
time just 13 years of age. (In the college register for 1794 the name 
of Wi liam Pinkney is entered on the board of visitors chosen for that 


) Struggling against the 
eavored to earn his livelihood 





inflictions of pride and poverty, he 
—— by labor. It is said that he entered 
in apothecary store in the city .of Baltimore, and while there began 
the study of medicine under Dr. Dorsey. From this rather obscure 
position he was drawn by the learned Samuel Chase, under whose 


ae and encouragement Pinkney began the study of the law at 


ace of 19. 

Le’, appeared as a practitioner before the bar in the year 1786. 
Rene Annapolis, he went to Harford County, on the Susquehanna 
dist — his first professional efforts saw the light. Irom this 
fled he was sent as a delegate to the State convention which rati- 
Octo Constitution of the United States of America in 1788. In 
ae the same year he was chosen and sent as a member of the 
ouse of delegates. 

among ‘teat mt utterances of this wonderful son of genius is counted 


the ft _proudest memorials of historical Maryland. His nephew, 
— Rey. William 


Pinkney, thus writes of his gifted kinsman: “ With 


ace of uncommon melody and power, an _ elocution beautifully 
Cr —— and action graceful and impressive, he held the listening 
tends. ee his tongue in rapt astonishment and wonder. The 
*aual ‘ 


of hi 2s still alive in Maryland, which echoes the widespread rumor 
> iame 


office 1790 he was elected Member of Congress, but he declined the 
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In 1792 he was elected a member of the executive council of Mary- 
land, which position he held for about three years. He was for a time 
president of that body. He was appointed by President Washington 


as commissioner from the United States to England in 1796 He re 
mained in that country engaged in important Government affairs until 


1804. While in London, and not engaged in official or social duties, 
he occupied the time in study. Under the direction of a tutor he 
pursued the study of the Latin language, and cultivated in other 
ways the talents so generously bestowed upon him. While in Europe 


he enjoyed the society and friendship of many of the most eminent 


statesmen of that period; amongst his appreciative friends Mr. Pitt 
was the most prominent. 
PINKNEY AT ST. JAMES 
Pinkney, at the British court, presented a heroic figure. Of 


all American ministers sent to England he was probably the 
best equipped of any to cope with the problems presented. He 
brought to his labors a profound knowledge of the law and keen 
ness of penetration, and was “ powerful and eloquent” in argu- 
ment. Chief Justice Marshall said that he “never knew his 
equal as a reasoner,” so clear and luminous was his method of 
argumentation; and Judge Story adds that Pinkney’s language 


was “most elegant, correct, select, and impressive; his delivery 


fluent and continuous; his precision the most exact.” Pink- 
ney was “wonderfully endowed with graces best suited to 


places of trust and dignity. His manner was gracious and win- 
ning; his eloquence was a more powerful charm through the 
In dress, also, he well was calcu 
lated to favorably impress those Europeans with whom he was 
faultless, and 


even to the extent of being pointed to by 


some as a mark of 

Recitation in detail of the diplomatic intercourse occasioned 
by the wrongs which our country suffered from Great Britain 
and France is too long to here admit of discussion in its 
During the five years preceding the 
declaration of our second war with Great Britain the United 
States was given ample cause to justify resort to cpen hostilities 
against both England and France, and that it did not so result 
is due alone to that remarkable forbearance to which I 
adverted. 

Adams says: 

The British Government never attempted to defend its sweeping or- 
ders of 1807 and 1809 on the ground of legality ; these were admittedly 
illegal and a proper casus belli if America chose to make war on their 
aceount. England claimed only that the United States were bound to 
make war on France for the Berlin decree of November 21, 1806, be 


have 


fore 


making war on England for her retaliatory orders of 1807. In order to 
evade this dificulty France declared that her decree of November, 1806, 


| was‘retaliatory on Fox’s blockade of May, 1806. 


To give apparent credit to pretexts so penetrable, both Eng- 
land and France professed a ready willingness to withdraw the 
decrees so offensive to the United States, provided the other, as 
a condition precedent to its action, would do so. Under such 
conditions, to unravel a tangled and endless skein of yarn would 
have proven by far an easier task than the duty assigned to 
our ministers to England and France. 

Pinkney plunged energetically into the task before him at the 
British court. According to the accounts of the time, his com- 
munications to the English foreign office were “all _ 
but when he fully realized that England would not disavow its 
self-claimed right to impressment nor abandon its unjust policy 
toward our commerce, his attitude changed, and, according to 
the reports of that day, he “exhibited in his communications 
with Lord Wellesley an ample measure of republican insolence.” 
He saw that his efforts were useless, and that if a reversal in 
the British policy toward the United States was ever to come. it 
must be through a resort to hostilities by our Government in 
unequivocal resentment of British pretensions, for by this time 
Pinkney had discovered that “many members of the British 
Government and nearly the whole British Navy were growing 
rich on the plunder of American commerce.” 

In his official report of his leave-taking, Pinkney says: 

I stated to the prince regent the grounds upon which it h 
my duty to take my leave, * * * and I concluded by expressing 
my regret that my humble efforts in the execution of the instructions of 
my Government to set to rights the embarrassed and disjointed rela- 
tions of the two countries had wholly failed, and that I saw no reason 
to expect that the great work of their reconciliation was likely to be 
accomplished through any other agency. 


e ‘ 
< Mf ness 
sweel_ues 


1 become 


Of the impression which Pinkney left in London, the his 
torian Adams says: 

So closed Pinkney’s residence in London. He had passed there nearly 
five years of such violent national hostili n o other American 


minister ever faced during an equal length l ! 
with equal sternness; but his extraordina: abilit ind character 
made him greatly respected and admired whi! tayed 


rea 


ul 

remonstrance when he left. For many years aft yards h cece rs 
were mortified by comparisons between bis table ratory nd their 

As a writer he was not less distinguished Canning upenetrable 
self-confidence met in him powers that did not yield, f 
confidence, to his own: and Lord Weliesley’s orienta! dignity was no 
a little ruffed by Pinkney’s handling. As occasion juired, he was 
patient under irritation that “med intolerab S avgressive Can 
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nis g himself, or as s att ly and url ant as We Hesle v5 and nen hee a | of the Nation, which had at last come to its strength under the 
ost his temper » did so in cold blood, because he saw no other way hal Otto . acai : r ; . 
té ak through the obstacles put in his 1 ith. America never sent she Iter of Jefferson s peaceful rule, cried out against the cCow- 
an abler representative to the court of London ardice of further submission and insisted on fighting if only to 
THE ELEVENTH CONGRESS. rs owe self-respect.” ; 
Upon the floor of the House, John C. Calhoun, “who haa 
| 


\dded to the yexations of diplomacy was the vacillating : : 
. ‘ . . os . . i ig Vv ake S set as { q » ° S Yo rnali ’ 
course of Congress. Although the Nation was obviously being | ] oe 7% n his seat as a Member from South Caroling. 
. iti +, | excli ed: 
drawn into the vortex of European hostilities, no systematic | a on : e inciple t k 
at 4 > Cae naeabitevas ch Batedion mabe | know of but one principle to make a nation great, to prod 

policy was adopted either for aggressi ” defe aaron warfare. | in this country not the form but the real spirit of union, ona t 

| ident Washington, with a gr income of $58,000,000 in eight | is te protect every citizen in the lawful pursuit of hisbusiness. * + 


; ' vent eleven millions and a quarter on the Army and Navy. | Protection and patriotism are reciprocal. This is the road that 
John Adams in four years spent $18,000,000, and was supposed to have | great nations have trod 
been driven from office for extravagance. President Jefferson in his | ., . 46 ee s 

fit our years cut down these expenses to $8,600,000; in his second The War of 1812, says Adams— 

term he raised them again to $16,000,000, or nearly to the point reached | was chiefly remarkable for the vehemence with which, from beginnine 
by John Adams at a time of actual hostilities with France, although | to end, it was resisted and thwarted by a very large numb on 
President Jefferson relied not on armaments, but on peaceable coercion, | citizens who were commonly considered, and who considered 
which cost very large sums besides. selves, by no means the least respectable, intelligent, or patriotic 


tiled eg tery. anal iti ee eee oe , | part of the Nation, That the war was as just and necessary as 
Despite the critical condition of our foreign re lations, to the | war ever waged seemed so evident to Americans of another gene; 
mortification of every thinking American, the Eleventh Congress | that only with an effert could modern readers grasp the reason 
not only failed to initiate any measures that would assure the | the bitter opposition of large and respectable communities, which 


y 
n 


much-desired peace but actually propesed to further reduce the | the Government bankrupt and nearly severed the Union. : 
Army and Navy, because the administration had been averse | The attitude of the Federalists of the North, headed py 
io a war policy, “in order to punish the men who had made | Timothy Pickering, in opposition to the administrations of 
them useless.” | Jefferson and Madison, had for many months caused those 
Of the work of the Eleventh Congress, McMaster says: | Presidents much worry and anxiety. British ministers who 
l fruit of that stormy session was 37 public acts. Compared with had become persona non grata to the American Government 


che work sow dene ty & Congréms, 28a rn seems ‘small indeed, | were received with open arms in the North, and a corial 
calendar 10,000 bills and Sern, Bonaeeen saneenadne statene oak 400 | welcome given them by those opposed to the party in power 
public act | Througheut the North the people had been taught that Jeffe) 

Little wonder, then, there is that Richard M. Johnson, of | 800 was the teol of Napoleon and that Madison had followed 
meekly in his footsteps. The press of the North boldly de- 
nounced the longer continuance in the Union of the New Eng- 


Kentucky, should have passionately declared : 
The annals of human nature have not given to the world the sad ex- 


ample of «a nation so powerful, so free, so intelligent, so jealous of | land States, and ministers of the gospel scattered seeds of 
their rights, and at the same time so grossly insulted, so materially | sedition from their pulpits. It was known to the Government 
injerea, ender such extracedinary Sersearance. | that despite the utmost secrecy its policies were often com- 
And, almost prophetically, he added: municated to the British Government in advance. It was «!so 
We may disgrace ourselves, but the people will rise in the majesty | known to our governmental authorities that not infrequently 


of their strength, and the world will be interested in the spectacle. 
Roger Nelson, of Maryland, cried out in warning. He told 
Congress “they were behaving like schoolboys.’ 


the Federalists of the North were in receipt of authoritative 
communications from the British Government. By its 
placable attitude in resisting every reasonable demand the 
It is a perfect child's game British Government had ferced the United States to the belief 
Said he that the British ministry was endeavoring by every secret 
At one session we pass a law for raising an Army and go to expense; | means in its power to provoke civil war in the United States 
in another year, instead <a oe m4 pay an nae. by the | and though this suspicion was strong it lacked only autheuti 
eh pains to raise, “We shall well deserve the name of children’ is, | Confirmation to create in the United States that sentiment of 
stead of men if we pursue a policy of this kind. revulsion it was bound to produce. The suspicions of thie 
As indicating the height to which popular feeling against | American Government were at last fully corroborated by copies 
England had by this time mounted: of certain papers which came into its possession. 
New Jersey had forbidden her bar to cite or read in her courts any THE HENRY PAPERS. 
deermian law matte or'wrliten in Gent Biltaie snes the ie af duis |, ON Monday, March 9, 1812, the United States was aroused 
1776, and prescribed a heavy punishment for any counselor, solicitor, | by the communication to Congress by President Madison 


or penomney who did. ; ' ; : Q message transmitting copies of certain documents which 
Kentucky supported a reform more sweeping still. A motion was | Gynt Meoentive hs a iit, ane 
made in the assembly that henceforth no decision of a British tribunal | ‘ hief Executive had purchased from John Henry, a British s) 


and no treatise on law by a British writer should be cited as an au- | In his letter of transmittal the President told Congress tiiat 
—- a ee the ee so Bill cerbiétiar the ek | these documents proved that— 

‘he Legislature -ennsylvanis assed ¢£ i rbid g ita- | : 1m J . : ea 
tion os ae lnaiia® Qeciaion Cem soo. Solr 4 "1776 eS wy | ate recent period, whilst the United States, notwithstanding the wrongs 

ee oe : 7 ; wae sha sustained by them, ceased not to observe the laws of peace and neutr 

Says McMaster: ity toward Great Britain, and in the midst of amicable professiot a 

The older Republicans—the men trained in the school of Jefferson— negotiations we the part of the British Government, throug! 4 : . 
still had faith in peaceful measures, and expected much from the | ™nister here, & secret agent of that Government was employed - 
Wleventh Congress. But when that body closed its term amid the execra- | fin States, more espe cially at the seat of government in Massachusetts, 
tions of men of both parties, all hope was gone, and one great ery | ‘@ fomenting disaffection to the constituted authorities of the \ : 
for war went up in every Republican district. The constituency of | and i intrigues with the disaffected, for the purpose of a pac 
ihe party, as well as the political creed of the party, had changed. | Fesistance to the laws, and eventually, in concert with a British torce, 
Twenty-two years had passed since the day im January, 1789, when of destroying the Union and coins the eastern part thereof into a 
presidential electors were chosen for the first time. Striplings then | Political connection with Great Britain. 
were men of middle age now. Men of middle age a purines femne The country seemed stupefied at this latest revelatior. pro 
a resting place in some quiet cemetery, or had reached that time o ing the suspicion which had been long entertained agaiusi the 


life when they were more disposed to lament the evils of the present : . F E : : - et 
than to seek to remove them, more disposed to look back with tender | British Government, and at the same time revealing th« 


regret into the past than forward with hope inte the future. They | ity with which that Government had set to the accomplishiweul 
were the men who had taken a part in founding the Government. of its designs 

They had lived under the Articles of Confederation. They had framed oe. ant te 
the constitutions of the States, and debated and discussed the Consti- A most interesting account of John Henry and the part ! 
guiien_ of the Unies Sates. They were, as Henry Clay aay played in the events preceding our second war with Great 
“the fathers.” ‘heir work had been to set up governments, and their Oak” Ee eke” B aaa Tl ; Tost States His 
heads were full of theories of government. The work of the sons was Britain is given in Harper's Encyclopedia of | nited ; _ “1 the 
to administer government. To them it seemed the height of folly that | tory. It appears from that account that Henry attract : 


commerce should be ruined, that agriculture should languish, that | attention of Sir J. H. Craig, governor of Canada, who sent him 


bankruptcy should spread far and wide, because it was not good ‘ : 809. 
Democratic doctrine to have standing armies, standing navies, taxes, on a mission to Boston early in 1 . 


and war. In many of the States the young men were already in con- It was —— that the United States might declare war , ist 
trol. In the election for the Twelfth Congress they swept the country. | Bngland, and Henry was instructed to ascertain whether rumors ()®" 
Of the 142 men who were in the Eleventh Congress, 61 were not re- | in such an event the New England States would be disposed to separate 
turned to the Twelfth. from the rest of the Union had any solid foundation. He was to as 
A political revolution of the utmost importance had taken place. diligent inquiries at the proper sources of information, and sho y 

cee EN such disposition appear, and with it an inclination to form a co 

YOUNG MEN AND WAR. with great Britain, Henry was to intimate to the leaders | 
The elections of 1810 cleared the way for war, and the Twelfth ne a tone be a ye ee : 

. . ° 7 » 7 S ‘ 

Congress, which met in Washington November 4, 1811, had as | Sfructions as etendionssaie Gieebarastt aah to qnaeretand | ne 
its active leaders young men. They were in solid control of | would be well rewarded for ‘his pains. e reached Boston M +4 
the House and elected as Speaker, Henry Clay, a new Member, | 1809, where he remained three months. * * * During (int ike 


’ Craig’s secretary. tle spo 
then barely 34 years of age. “He was the boldest and most _ aaiien _—— <aceunetas ~~ ao raig secretary ie 


active leader of the war Republicans.” “The youthful energy | that, if war against England should be declared, the Legislature 




















Massachusetts would take the lead in setting up a separate northern 
eonfederation, which might result perhaps in some connection with 
creat Britain. He finally reported that a withdrawal from the Union 
was an unpopular idea there, but that there were leaders in favor of it. 
He did not mention any names. * * * 

Mr 
that he had no knowledge of the affair. 
British Government (May 5) for an explanation, and gave notice that 
he should call for an investigation. Svery pretext was brought t» 
hear to defeat such a measure; but when it could no longer be re- 

ted the ministry cast the odium of the transaction on Sir James 
Craig. Lord Holland declared that, until such investigation could 
he had, the fact that Great Britain had entered into a “ dishonorable 


nd atro¢ious intrigue against a friendly power would stand unre- 
tuted.” And so it stands to this day. 
WAR. 


War against England was declared June 18, 1812. 
heralded the news broadcast. McMaster tells that— 
t eople were reminded how, in a time of profound peace, when no 
‘ over territory aroused her avarice, when no army and no 
navy awakened her jealousy, when every merchant seemed intent on 
feeding her subjects and filling her coffers till they overflowed, Great 
I 
1 
t 


The press 


lis 


utes 


tritain had wantonly heaped untold injuries on the citizens of the 
nited States. How our merchants were hunted from the sea; how 
heir property was taken; how their ships were boarded; how their 
eamen were dragged into bondage of the most cruel kind. How, 
eager for peace, the people of America had sought it with every 
s ifice. How they had borne without murmuring injuries that were 


echt and had remonstrated only against those that were great: how 
1 forbore till forbearance became shameful, and then quit the 
ocean in the hope that a spirit of moderation would follow the spirit 
of violence and rapine. How they were chased to their very shores 
of their country and outrages done them in the waters of their har- 
hors and bays. How spies were sent into their cities to plot with the 
malcontents for the overthrow of the Government. How the savages 
were incited to take up the tomahawk and fall upon the frontier towns. 
How, driven to it, the constituted authorities of the United States had 
at last declared war for the protection of commerce, for the defense 
of the 
ernment. 


BALTIMORE RIOTS. 

The people of Maryland were earnestly for the war. They 
willingly and enthusiastically supported our Government and 
strengthened the arm of the Nation. Maryland furnished some 
of the most able statesmen in Congress, with one of the most 


Foster, the British minister at Washington, declared publicly | 
Lord Holland called pee the | 
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citizens, for the preservation of our republican form of goy- | 


brilliant ministers ever commissioned to the English court, and | 


with many of the best soldiers and most successful officers to be 
found in the American Army. 
the ocean, harried English commerce to a point of maddening 
exasperation, and took thousands of prizes of war. Notwith- 
standing this overwhelming sentiment in favor of the war. there 
was a band of Federalists, with headquarters in Baltimore, who 
were bitterly opposed to the war and bold in their denunciation 
of Madison and all other Republicans. A sentiment as deeply 
rooted as that held by Baltimoreans and Marylanders in general 
with respect to the justice of our war with England was not 
to be trifled with, and a riot ensued, which claimed as its vic- 
tims two venerable and well-known generals of the Revolution- 
ary War. Describing this riot, McMaster says: 
_ th was at that time published at Baltimore a newspaper called 
he Federal Republican. ‘The editor in chief was Jacob Wagner, who 
las his assistant a young man named Alexander C. Hanson. Wagner 
i served as chief clerk in the State Department from the time of 
‘ering to the time of Madison, and was a Federalist of the black 
le school. As such he had denounced the administration and the 
with & savage bitterness which roused the deadly hatred of the 
rats. Long before the war was declared this conduct had called 
_flerece replies in the newspapers, and had led numbers of dis- 
nguished characters to say that if it were continued after war was 
red the Federal Republican should be silenced. The denunciation 
ontinued, and on the evening of June 20 a well-organized mob 





rt? 
ati) 


ul 


ty 


‘nh which the Federal Republican was printed. Made bold by success, 


rose again the next night, scoured the city in search of men 
they hated, sacked another private house, hurried to the docks, 


Privateers from Baltimore scoured | 


royed the type, smashed the presses, and pulled down the building | 


d two vessels ready for sea, burned the house of a free negro, | 


: ere about to fire the African Church when they were scattered 
by & troop of horse. 

a the night the mob pulled down the printing house Hanson was 
lot Baltimore. But he was quickly informed of the fact by John 
ilome, Sweet Home.” He urged Hanson not to be downed by the 
I ut to go on with his paper, assert that liberty of the press of 


wr ! 


I 
I 
‘ 
I 
v 
i prated so persistently, and, if need be, defend it with arms. 
many consultations with their friends the editors decided to print the 
= Repul lican at Georgetown, where the press and types would be 
. and issue it from the house lately occupied by Wagner in Balti- 
fens Knowing that trouble would follow, the building was at once 
bp. . snto a small fort. Arms were gathered. Food was laid in. 
~rricades were made ready for the windows and doors, and a garrison 
ye 20 friends collected. In command were two old soldiers of 

‘uclonary fame, Gen. James Maccubin Lingan and “ Light Horse 
aarry Lee. On July 27 copies of the paper arrived and were dis- 

ee. rhat night the mob rose in force, pelted the house with 
mes, beat In the door, brought up a cannon, and were about to blow 
vuilding to pieces when the mayor and the commander of the 
i effected a compromise. The garrison were to surrender. The 
pm were to do no further*harm to life or property. The terms were 

*pted. The prisoners were marched to jail and the house instantly 











—— During the following night the jail was stormed. Eight of the 
— bers mingled with the mob and er in the darkness. Nine 
wo t#ken and severely beaten, after which it was found that Lingan 
wes dead and Lee a cripple for life. Some of the others were hidden 
to  ‘y carts and sent to friends out of town. Others, too badly hurt 


ve moved, were cared for at the jail hospital. 


oward Payne, known to every English-speaking people as the author | 
































































od 


Concerning this shameful riot at Baltimore the Republican news 
papers had little to say, and that little was generally praise. But the 
Federal newspapers had much to say Chey uinded their realers of 
the days of the sedition law, of the violence with which the Republi 
cans then cried out for free speech and a free press, how it was then 
declared to be the duty of every patriot to watch the acts of the 
servants of the people and condemn in unmeasured terms such as wer 
bad, and asked why, in the face of such a 1 d Hicans CO 
rejoice in the destruction of a press at Baitimors i tl 
columns with all the details of the riot, they 1 1 Balti 
Mobtown, and foolishly and unjustly laid all the bl the ad 





istration. 
PINK NEY—* Pt 


returned from 


Pinkney, his European missi entertained 
no doubts regarding the justice of the war | h the 
United States was launched. His brilliant talents were em 
ployed in support of the war policy of the administration, and 
with his gifted pen he urged his fellow men to support the 
National Government. As an example of his rich and charming 


style, I cite extracts from a pamphiet which he issued over the 
name of “ Publius” 




































Maryland is at all times an interesting and conspicuous memb o 
the Union; but her relative position is infinitely more important now 
than in ordinary seasons. The war is in her waters, and it is waged 
there with a wantonness of brutality which will not Yer the energie: 
of her gallant population to slumber, or the wate iIness of her ay 
pointed guardians to be intermitted. The rights for which the Nation 
is in arms are of high import to her as a comm al section of the 
continent. They can not be surrendered 01 promised without 
affecting every vein and artery of her system nd if the towering 
honor of universal America should be made to bow before the sword, 
or should be betrayed by an inglorious pea where will 1e blow be 
felt with a sensibility more exquisite than in Maryland? 

It is perfectly true that our State government has not the pre 
rogative of peace and war; but it is just as true that it can dor *h 
to invigorate or enfeeble the National arm f attack or defens that 
it may conspire with the legislatures of other States to blast the best 
hopes of peace, by embarrassing or resisting the efforts by which alone 
a durable peace can be achieved; as it may forward pacific negotiation 

| by contributing to teach the enemy that we who, whe ir means 
were small and our numbers few, rose as one man and niained 
ourselves victorious against the mere theories of England, with all 
the terrors of English power before us, are not now pre] d to crouch 
to less than the same power, however insolently displayed, and to 
receive from it in perpetuity an infamous yoke of pernicious prin- 
ciples which had already galled us until we could bear it no longer. 

‘Nothing is more to be esteemed than peace’ (I quote the wisdom of 
Polybius) “ when it leaves us in possession of our honor and rights 
but when it is joined with loss of freedom, or with infamy, nothing can 
be more detestable and fatal.”” I speak with just confidence when I 
say that no Federalist can be found who desires with more sincerity 
the return of peace than the Republican by which the war fas de 
clared. tut it desires such a peace as the companion and Instructo 
of Scipio has praised—a peace consistent with our rights and honor 
and not the deadly tranquility which may be purchased by disgr: r 
taken in barter for the dearest and most essential claims of o ide 
and sovereignty. I appeal to you boldly. Are y red to pur 
chase a mere cessation of arms by unqualified sub to the pr 
tensions of England? Are you prepared to sanction them by treaty 
and entail them — your posterity, with the inglorious and timid 
hope of escaping the wrath of those whom y< fathers discomfited 
and vanguished? Are you prepared, for the sake of present profit, w! 
the circumstances of Europe must render paltry and precarious, to 
cripple the strong wing of American commerce for years to come, 
take from our flag its national effect and character, and to subject o 
vessels on the high seas and the brave men who navigate them to tl 
municipal jurisdiction of Great Britain? I know very well that é 
are those amongst us (I hope they are few) who are prepared f 
this and more; who pule over eyery scratch occasi d by the vy 
if it were an overwhelming calamity, and are only sorry tl 
worse ; who would skulk out of a contest for the best interests of t 
country to save a shilling or gain a cent; who, ving inherited 
wealth of their ancestors without their spirit would receive !a 
London with as much facility as woolens from Yorkshire or hard 
from Sheffield. But I write to the creat body of the peopie, who a 
sound and virtuous and worthy of the legacy hich the he t 
tevolution have bequeathed them. For them I undertake t I 
that the only peace which they can be made to endure is that 
may twine itself round the honor of the people, and wit! ! h 
and abundant foliage give shade d shelter to the pr ‘ he 
empire. 

The approach of a British cruiser in the bosom of- peace struck a 
terror in our seamen which it can not now inspire, and almost ¢ 
vessel returning from a foreign voyage brought affliction to an An 
can family by reporting the impressment of a husband, a broth ra 
son. The Government of the United States, by whomsoevs na nD 
tered, has invariably protested against this monstrous practic is cruel 


1 every Republican from Jefferson down to the lowest demagogue | 
After | 





to the gallant men whom it oppressed. as it was injurious to t navi 








gation, the commerce, and the sovereignty of the Union Under tl 
administration of Washington, of Adams, of Jeffers of Madi 
was reprobated and resisted as a grievance whi ould not | 
and Mr. King, who was instructed upon it, st sed at one t 
the British Government were ready to abandon it by ‘onvention whi 
he had arranged with Lord St. Vincent, but which finally mi ! 
You have witnessed the generous anxicty of t! late and present ¢ 
Magistrates to put an end to a usage so pestilent and debasi 

You have seen them propose to a succession of English n 
inducements to its relinquishment expedients 1d equival: of ! 
finitely greater value to England than the usag vhilst they n 
nocent in themselves and respectful to us. You ‘ en these tem- 
perate overtures haughtily repelled, until the ot! noxiou tensions 
of Great Britain, grown in the interim to a gigar size, ra 1 them 
selves by the side of this, and left no alternat t ir or i 

We are at war accordingly, and the single question is i yu 
will fly like cowards from the sacred ground which the Government has 
been compelled to take or whether you will prove by your actions that 


you are descended from the loins of men who reared the edifl f 

American liberty in the midst of such a storm as you have never felt 
As the war was forced upon us by a long series of unexampled ag 

gressions, it would be absolute madness to doubt that peace wi ceive 
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a cordial welcome, if she returns without ignominy in her train and 
with security in her hand. The destinies of America are commercial, 
and her true policy is peace; but the substance of peace had, long 
] we were roused to a tardy resistance, been denied to us by the 
I y of England; and the shadow which had been left to mock 
iopes and to delude our imaginations resembled too much the 
f ng specter of war to deceive anybody. Every sea had witnessed, 
ntinued to witness, the systematic persecution of our trade and 
relentins ppression of our people. The ocean had ceased to 
ife highway of the neutral world, and our citizens traversed 
{ ill t ars of a benighted traveler, who trembles along a 
ro et wit inditti or infested by the beasts of the forest. ‘The 
Ge iment, thus urged and goaded, drew the sword with a visible 
re ice, and ft to the pacific policy which kept it .so long. in 
th abbard, will sheathe it again when Great Britain shall consult 
her own interest by consenting to forbear in future the wrongs of 
the past. 

‘The disposition of the Government upon that point has been decidedly 
pronounced by facts which need no commentary. From the moment 
when war was declared peace has been sought by it with a steady and 
unwearied assiduity, at the same time that every practicable prepa 
ration has been made and every nerve exerted to prosecute the war 
with vigor if the enemy should persist in his injustice. The law re- 
specting seamen, the Russian mission, the instructions sent to our 
chargé d'affaires in London, the prompt and explicit disavowal of every 
unre onable pretension falsely ascribed to us, and the solemn declara- 
tior f the Government in the face of the world that it wishes for 
nothing more than a fair and honorable accommodation would be con 
clusive proofs of this, if any proofs were necessary. But it does not 
require to be proved, because it is self-evident. 

CONDITIONS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


To defend the country, to assail the enemy, to maintain our 
national honor, our Army and Navy were notoriously unpre- 
pared. 

Our Army, says Adams 


was not well organized 


e or equipped. Its civil administration was 
more imperfect than its 


military, and its military conditions could 
hardly have been worse. The 10 old regiments, with half-filled ranks, 
were scattered over an enormous country on garrison service, 
which they could not be safely withdrawn. They had no experience 
and nro organization for a campaign, while 13 new regiments not -yet 
raised were expected to conquer Canada. . 


Gen. Winfield Seott declared 


that of the old officers many were sunk in sloth and many ruined 
by intemperate drinking; that of the new appointments some were 
positively bad and others indifferent; and that as a class the officers 
were swaggerers, political dependents, poor gentlemen who, as the 
phrase went, were fit for nothing else. 

Our Navy, Adams tells us— 


consisted, besides gunboats, of three heavy frigates rated as carrying 
44 guns, three lighter frigates rated at 38 guns, one of 32, and one 
at 28, besides two ships of 18 guns, two brigs of 16, and four brigs of 
14 and 12; in all, sixteen seagoing vessels, twelve of which were 
probably equal to any vessels afloat of the same class. The eight 
frigates were all built by Federalist Congresses before President Jef- 
ferson’s time. The smaller craft, except one, were built under the in- 
fluence of the War with Tripoli. The administration which declared 
war against England did nothing to increase the force. Few of the ships 
were in first-rate condition. The officers ee that the practice 
of layi up the frigates in port hastened their decay, and declared 
that hardly a frigate in the service was as sound as she should be. For 
this negligence Congress was alone responsible, but the department 
perhaps shared the blame for want of readiness when war was declared 


It was to a service in such condition upon which the United 
States was to depend in a war marked upon the part of its 
* opponent with a ruthlessness, bitterness, and vindictiveness such 
as has no counterpart in modern history. 

PRIVATRERS. 

In this deplorable condition of national unpreparedness, how- 
ever, the American citizen came quickly to the rescue of his 
Government. Privateers, equipped at the expense of individual 
Americans, authorized by the American Government, carrying 
skilled crews of fighters and sailors, issued forth to harry the 
enemy’s commerce. In that admirable work entitled “The 
Chronicles of Baltimore,” by Col. J. Thomas Scharf, he gives 
the following figures relating to the number of privateers which 
sailed from the various American ports: 


From Baltimore, 58; from New York, 55; from Salem, 40; from 
Beston, 32; from Philadelphia, 14; from Portsmouth, N. H., 11; from 
Charleston, 10; from Marblehead, 4; from Bristol, R. I., 4; from 
Portiand, 3; from Newburyport, 2; from Norfolk, 2; from Newbern, 
N. C., 2; from New Orleans, 2; from New London, 1; from Newport, 
R. 1.. 1; from Providence, R. 1., 1; from Barnstable, Mass., 1; from 
Fairhaven, Mass., 1; from Gloucester, Mass., 1; from Washington City, 
1; from Wilmington, N. C., 1; from other places belonging te eastern 
ports, 2, total, 250. 

Says Scharf: i 

The war continued about three years, and the result, as near as we 
have been able to ascertain, was a loss to Great Britain of about 2, 
ships and vessels of every description, including men-of-war and mer- 
chantmen. A northern writer, speaking of this period, says: 

“When I call to mind the spirit and acts of the Baltimoreans during 
our last war with England, | am inspired with a feeling of esteem and 
veneration for them as a brave and patriotic people that will endure 
with me to the end of my existence. During the whole struggle against 
an inveterate fee they did all they could to aid and strengthen the 


hands of the General Government, and generally took the lead in 
fitting out efficient privateers and letters of marque to annoy and 


distress the enemy, and even to ‘ beard the old lion in bis den,’ for it 
is well known that their privateers captured many English vessels at 
the very mouths of their own s in the British mel. When 
their own beautiful city was attacked by a powerful fleet and army, 
how nobly did they defend themselves against the hand of the spoiler. 


| 





| of its pride. 


The whole venom of the modern Goths seemed concentra 7" 
Baltimoreans, for no other reason but that they had ry a ir 
to submit to insult and tyrannical oppression. Many of the eater 

ople made a grand mistake in counting on the magnanimity of +), 
ritish nation to do them justice by mild and persuasive argume: 
In making these remarks in praise of Baltimore I do not mean i. 
ome the noble patriotism of many other cities of our glorious Unio 
ut I do mean to say that if the same spirit that fired the hearts a+. 
souls of the Baltimoreans had evinced itself throughout our en: 
country it would have saved every American heart much 
mortification, and would, in my opinion, 


Sain 
have shortened the war.” 
The American naval war of 1812 was fought to a great exte 
by privateers, and as has been shown. more privateers issyo«) 
from Baltimore than any other American port. Bearing ; 
saucy names as the Orders in Council, or Right of s; 


and 


| the Revenge, the Yorktown, the Saratoga, the Fair Tra 


or Paul Jones, they even infested the entrances of the 
of old England itself. 

They fought and captured ships and vessels off the North Cape 
the British and Irish Channels, on the coasts of Spain and Portuca! 


the East and West Indies, off the Capes of Good Hope and Horn. 
in the Pacific Ocean. 


Do} 


ENGLAND’S NAVAL DISTRESS. 


The English admiralty was forced to confess its inability to 
protect English commerce. Says Adams: 

These reports, better than any other evidence, showed the feelings of 
the British naval service in admitting discomfiture in the last resort 


Successively obliged to plead inferiority at the guns. in 
feriority in sailing qualities, inferority in equipment, the Britis) s 


| ice saw itself compelled by these repeated and bloody repulses to ad nit 


that its supposed preeminence in hand-to-hand fighting was a delusion 
Within a single fortnight two petty privateers, with crews whose united 


| force did not amount to 150 men, succeeded in repulsing attacks mack« 


from | 


by twice their number of the best British seamen, inflicting a loss, in 
killed and wounded, officially reported at 185. 


“Such mortifying and bloody experiences made even the Prit 
ish navy weary of the war. Valuable prizes were few, and the 
service, especially in winter, was severe. Undoubtedly the 


British cruisers caught privateers by dozens and were as suc 
cessful in the performance of their duties as ever they had 
been in any war in Europe. Their blockade of American ports 
was real and ruinous, and nothing pretended to resist them. 
Yet after catching scores of swift cruisers, they saw scores of 
faster and better vessels issue from the blockaded ports and 
harry British commerce in every sea. Scolded by the press. 
worried by the admiralty, and mortified by their own want of 
suceess, the British navy was obliged to hear language alto- 
gether strange to its experience.” 

The American cruisers daily enter in among our convoys— 

Said the Times of February 11, 1815— 


seize prizes in sight of those that should afford protection, and if pur- 
sued “put on their sea wings” and laugh at the clumsy English pur- 
suers. To what is this owing? Can not we build ships? * * * 
must indeed be encouraging to Mr. Madison to read the logs of his 
eruisers. If they fight they are sure to conquer; if they fly they are 
sure to escape. 


it 


BRITISH PLANS. 


The military activities of both England and America prior 
to 1814 were not of a character to reflect superior credit upon 
either of the belligerents. In fact, prior to the summer of |*/4 
the forces engaged in the mutual efforts of conquest were !- 
considerable and directed with no great definiteness of puryose. 
In the summer of 1814 the British plan took form and the reve- 
lation of that plan brought terror to the American Government. 
Plattsburg was to be attacked and the way opened for British 
progress down Lake Champlain. 

Great Britain “had never sent to America so formidable 10 
armament” as that which was commanded by Sir George 
vost, and with which, on September 5, 1814, he advanced ‘o 
within 8 miles of Plattsburg. The four brigades which 
crossed the border numbered 11,000 men, not including 
Canadian militia. “Amply provided with artillery and horses, 
every brigade well equipped. they came fresh from a long sery- 
ice in which the troops had learned to regard themselves 
vincible.” They were commanded by “ officers of the first «'s 
tinction in the service.” i 

In the south a British land and naval force mobilized at 
Bermuda, and on August 3, 1814, set sail for the Chesapeake 
Bay. The troops were under the command of Maj. Gen. Robert 
Ross, and were veterans of European campaigns. The Dav) 
was under Admiral Cochrane, 

Whatever may have been the immediate object of the (wo 
expeditions that were entered upon almost simu!taneous!y. ' he 
belief created was that they would endeavor to effect a gunctsen 
at some point in the interior of the United States, and that it 
was the purpose of the southern expegition to occupy a" At 
lantic coast port as a base of operations. While such a junc 
tion was a most formidable undertaking with the forces then 
available, the aid of additional troops, released by the aoa gen 
tion of the Napoleonic campaigns, had been requisitioned 20 
large reenforcements were expected. 


as i 
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. : ten tiv. — err hi . ‘ . martialed and censured: but Sir George Prevost. without waiting for 

dition indicating the ultimate accomplishment of the same, explanations, wrete to Vice Admiral Cochrane, June 2, suggesting that 

were fraught with consequences of the utmost importance to | he should “ assist in inflicting that measure of retaliation which shall 
the United States, fer even though their execution might re- coe, Be enemy from a ~¥¢ oe of — ne - July 18 

P . gar ; ac ae ¢ ; $ ; en ochrane recetvec this tetter be issned at crmuaca, Juiy 5 

quire a foree several times as nuinerous as that in the field, it | ders to the ships under his command, from the St. Croix River to 

would be readily fertheoming. Could a junction be effected and | the St. Marys, directing genera! retaliation. The orders were iuterest- 

the United States divided with the pro-war States to the south, | ™¢ ° an ———— of tl . temper the war had taken, i 

; = are hereby required : irected,” wrote th ice imiral te 

it would leave the anti-war States completely segregated to | we are Saatey TeyeTes EES Cisated,” weet ce Acmiral te 

} 


The suecess of these operations, or advances by either expe- | Government, and the officer commanding it was afterwards court- 


the Britsh blockading squadrons, “to destroy and lay waste such towns 


the north with every inducement to establish an independent | and districts upon the coast as you may find assailable. You will hold 

confederation of their own and thus escape the disastrous pun- | strictly in view the conduct of the American Army toward his Majesty's 

; . sie lil ‘ ee . nego, | Unoffending “Canadian subjects, and you will spare merely the lives of 

ishment the American Government had invited through engag- | the unarmed inhabitants of the United States. For only by carrying 

ing in war with an energetic and efficient enemy. | this retributery justice into the country ef o enemy ean we hope to 
~ : ' ; ity} . } i pr . , | : } } ‘ 

The southern force, under Ross and Cochrane, was the first to | make him sensible of the impropriety as well as of the inhumanity 


: ‘ : , system he has adopted. o ril ake every opportunity o x 

inaugurate offensive operations. It sailed for the Chesapeake, ~$. AY. Shy wee Ge FOB pn gy Nagpen Me wggee ge A 

joined the foree under Rear Admiral Cockburn, then in these | the rigoreus example of the commander of the American fore And 

waters, continued up that bay, and on August 19, 1814, the | 9 = en — ae _— a eee 

: . é P e E re Governme 0 6 1ited States, whose intimate 

troops disembarked at Benedict for a demonstration against aii ainanaa> aamnieaias wit > te ih Gmeaiannh ot Genes t led 
Washingten. Henry Adams gives a spendid account of that 

expedition : 


them to adopt the same system of. plunder and devastation, it is there 

fore to their own Government the unfortunate sufferers must 

indemnification for their loss of property.” 

EXPOSURE OF WASHINGTON. This ill-advised order was to remam in force until Sir George Prevost 
For two years Washington stood unprotected, not a battery or a | should send information “that the United States Government 

breastwork was to be found on the river bank except the old and | come under an ob! 

untenable Fort Washington, or Warburton. A thousand determined 


look for 


Have 
gation to make full remuneration to the injured and 
unoffending inhabitants of the Canadas for all the outrages their 














troops 
men might reach the town in 36 hours and destroy it before any | have committed.” Cochrane further wrote to Prevost that “as soon as 
general alarm could be given. Yet no city was more easily protected | these orders have been acted upon” a copy would be sent to Washing- 
I Washington at that day from attack on its eastern side: any good | ton for the information of the Executive Government 
el r could have thrown up works im a week that would have made |  Cochrane’s retaliatory order was dated July 18. and Ross's trans- 
approach by a small force impossible. Armstrong neglected to fortify | ports arrived at Bermuda July 24. As soon as the troops were col- 
* * * ‘be President and Monroe fretted at his indifference, the | lected and stores put on board Cochrane and Ross sailed, August 3, for 
people of the District were impatient under it, and everyone, except | (hesapeake Bay. They arrived a few days in advance of the trans- 
Armstrong, was in constant terror of attack; but, according to their | ports, and passing up the bay to the mouth of the Potomac, landed, 
account, the Seeretary only replied: “No! No! Baltimore is the | August 15, with Rear Admiral Cockburn, to decide on a plan t ising 
place, sir; that is of so much more consequence.” Probably he was | to best effect the forces under their command. ; : 
right, and the British would have gone first to Baltimore had his three objects were within reach. The first and immediate aim was a 
nezlicence not invited them to Washington. flotilla of gunboats commanded _by Capt. Joshua Barney, which had 
In May the President began to press Armstrong fer precautionary taken refuge im the Patuxent River, and was there blockaded. rhe 
measures. In June letters arrived from Gallatin and Bayard, in Lon- | next natural object of desire was Baltimore, on account of its shipping 
don, which caused the President to call a Cabinet meeting. ‘June 23 | 224 prize money. The third was” Washington and Alexandria, on 


and 24 the Cabinet met and considered the diplomatic situation. The | ®ccount of the navy yard and the vessels in the Potomac. | Baltimore 
Cabinet then took the defenses of Washington in hand, and July 1 | ¥®S the natural point of attack atte destroying Burney's flotitia ; but 
decided to organize a corps ef defense from the militia of the District | ©ockburn, with a sailor's recklessness, urged a dash at Washington. 
and the neighboring States. July 2 the first. step toward efficient de- | Koss hesitated and postponed a decision till Barney's flotilla should 
fense was taken by creating a new military district on the Potomac, | be diagesed of. ee os ‘ Oe : : 

with a military head of its own. Armstrong wished to transfer Brig. Iwo days afterwards, August it, the treope arrived, and the squad 
{ Moses Porter from Norfolk to command the new Potomac district, | T°": commanded by Vice Admiral Cochrane, moved 20 miles up the bay 
ut the President selected Brig. Gen. Winder, because his relationship to the mouth of the Patuxent—a point about 50 miles distant from 


, i , ‘ i 2 rth a ) fashington on the northwest tlaving 
to the Federalist governor of Maryland was likely to se coope ‘ Annapolis on the north and from Washing g 
I ffective . 7 Mmety to make coqperation arrived there August iS, Cochrane wrote, or afterwards antedated, an 
ical appol sm ‘ ' official letter to Secretary Monroe: 
itical appointments were not necessarily bad ; but in appointing “ Having been called on by the Governor General of the Canadas to 
Winder to please the governor of Maryland Madison assumed the re- 3 : 7 _ : 


“ ; 7 . ; t ai i i carrying to effec easures 0 taliation agains he 
lity, in Armstrong's eyes, for the defense of Washington. The cubabitames of the Unite stat - for ino want 2 an ruction cor mitted 
tary of War seemed to think that Madison and Monroe were os me ae ; : oe - 


> , *i y i I : : ads t hes ye come mperiously mv ¢ x 
together to take the defense of Washington out of his hands see Sc ay a a 4 a Te Fm / a. 
) put it in hands in which they felt confidence. Armstrong placed oN = , weueralS 3 at10n, 





Winder instantly in command and promptly issued the orders ar- ppt ape cy atmo a — eae ee ee y - a a 
! in Cabinet; but he left further measures to Winder, Monroe, | accsilable.” “The a ee om atte 4 a ecient ee eee 
Madison. His conduct irritated the President, but no one charged | order was issued only to the naval force “The Army aid no attention 
that the Secretary refused to carry out the orders or to satisfy the req- | to j¢ oe ae we = . army ae 
sitions of the President or of Gen. Winder. He was merely passive. : BRITISH AT BENEDICT 
,\vinder received his appointment July 5 and went to Washington . 5 ee , 
i ructions. He passed the next month riding between Washington, Ross's troops were landed at Benedict the next day, August 19; but 
Ba and points on the lower Potomac and Patuxent, obtaining | neither there nor elsewhere did they destroy or lay waste towns or dis- 
wi creat fatigue a personal knowledge of the country. August 1 he | tricts. They rather showed unusual respect for private propert 
‘ lished his permanent headquarters at Washington, and the entire At Benedict, August 19, the British forces were organized in three 
e f his labors till that time was the presence of one company of | brigades, numbering, according to diferent British accounts, 4,500, or 
ud Militia at Bladensburg. No line of defense was selected, no | 4,000 rank and file. Cockburn, with the boats of the fleet, the next 





uctions to the roads were prepared, and not se much as a ditch | day, August 20, started up the river in search of Barney's flotilla, while 
breastwork was marked out or suggested between Annapolis and | the land force began its march at 4 o'clock in the afternoon abreast 
Washington. Another fortnight passed, and still Winder was not | of the boats and camped 4 miles above Benedict without seeing an 
further advaneed. He had no more men, arms. fortifications, and no | enemy or suffering from a wor 
s on the 18th of August than on the 5th day of July. “The 











imnoyance than one of the event 
thunderstorms common in hot weather 





































f 3,000 militia wnder the requisition ef July 4 had produced The next day at dawn the British Army started again and marched 
nly 250 men at the moment the enemy landed at Benedict.” Winder | to the village of Nottingham, where it camped. The weather \ hot, 
had then been six weeks in command of the Washington defenses. and the march resembled a midsummer picnic Through a ckly 

wooded region, where a hundred r tiamen with axes and space yuld 
: VICE ADMIRAL COCHRANE’S ORDERS. have delayed their progress for days, the British Army move in «a 
_ Meanwhile a British expedition, under command of Maj. Gen. Robert | solitude apparentiy untenanted | man beings, till t ed 
Ross, a distinguished officer of the Peninsula Army, sailed from the | Nottingham on the Patuxen a deserted town, rich in growin reps 
‘iroude June 27 to Bermuda. Ross was instructed to effect a di- | and full barns. 
version on the coasts of the United States of America in favor of the | At Nottingham the army passed a quict night, and the next morning, 
army employed In the defense of Upper and Lower Canada. The | Monday, August 22, lingered till 8 o'clock, when it again advanced 
polnt of attack was to be decided by Vice Admiral Cochrane, subject to | Among fhe oilicers in the EHighty-fifth Regiment was a nant 
the ceneral’s approval, but the force was not intended for “any ex- | named Gleig, who wrote afterwards » charming narrative of the cam 
‘ended operation at a distance from the coast,” nor was Ross to hold | paign under the title, “A Subaltern in America.” He described the 
ve ent possession of any captured district. | road as remarkably good, running for the most part through the heart 
' When the object of the descent which you may make on the coast | of thick forests, which sheltered it from the ray t sun. During 
to take possession of any naval or military stores, you will not delay | the march the army was startled by the distant sound of several 
struction of them in preference to the taking them away, if there | heavy explosions. tarney had blown up his gunboats to prevent thei 
= mable ground of apprehension that the enemy is advancing with | capture. ‘The British naval force had thus performed its part in t 
ee force to effect their recovery. If in amy descent you shall be | enterprise, and the army was next to take the lead. Ross halted at 
ee te take snch a position as to threaten the inhabitants with the | Marlboro after a march of only 7 miles, and there, too, he camy 
a. u n of their property, you are hereby authorized to levy upon | undisturbed by sight or sound of an armed enemy, although the ci ef 
» contributions in return for your forbearance; but you will not | Washington was but 16 miles on his left and Baltimore 30 mile 
their th understand that the magazines belonging to the Government or | his front. Ross had then marched 20 or 21 miles into Mar; 1 wit 
ment harbors or their shipping are to be included in such an arrange- | out seeing an enemy, although an American Army had | 1 s n 
eats These, together with their contents, are in all cases to be taken | his left flank, watching him all day. 
. Noe r destroyed.” | At Marlboro Ross was obliged to decide what he should next deo. 
public nreman these orders warranted the destruction of private or | He was slow in forming a conclusion. Instead of marching at day 
Wace oc, lberty except such as might be capable of military uses. Ross | break of August 23 and moving rapidly on Baltimore or Washington, 
ernediti authorized and did not intend to enter on a mere marauding the army passed nearly the whole day at Mat » in idleness, as 
tim. when but Cochrane was independent of Ross, and at about the | though it were willing to let the Americans do their utmost for defense 
Geo "Pre Ross reached Bermuda Cochrane received a letter from Sir | “ Having advanced within 16 miles of Washingtor Ro s officially 
expeditic 7 vost which gave an unexpected character to the Chesapeake | reported, “and ascertained the of the e1 ny to be s ich as might 
A SI all bod authorize an attempt to carr) eapital, determined to make it, 
Point May in y of American troops had crossed Lake Erie to Long | and accordingly put the troops in movement on the evening of the 
Wate hone te and destroyed the flour mills, distilleries, and some pri 23d. More exactly, the troops moved at 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
souses there, The raid was not authorized by the United States | and marched about G6 miles on the road to Washington, when they 
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struck American outposts at about 5 o’clock and saw a force posted on 


high ground about a mile in their front. As the British formed to 
attack, the American force disappeared, and the British Army camped 
about 9 miles from Washington by way of the navy-yard bridge over 
the Kastern Branch. 
Thus, for five days, 
which, though small, 
Regulars then in the field marched 
long settled country, and met no show of resistance before coming 
within sight of the Capitol. Such an adventure resembled the stories 
of Cortez ard De Soto; and the conduct of the United States Govern- 
ment offered no contradiction to the resemblance. 
EXCITEMENT IN WASHINGTON. 
fleet that appeared in the Patuxent 
reached Washington on the morning of Thursday, August 18, and set 
the town in commotion. In haste the President sent fresh militia 
requisitions to the neighboring States and ordered out the militia and 
all the regular troops in Washington and its neighborhood. Monroe 
started again as a scout, arriving in the neighborhood of Benedict at 
10 o'clock on the morning of August 20, and remaining there all day 
and night without learning more than he knew before starting. Winder 
was excessively busy, but did, according to his own account, nothing 
“The innumerably multiplied orders, letters, consultations, and de- 
mands, which crowded upon me at the moment of such an alarm can 
more easily be i than described, and occupied me nearly day 


from 
was 


August 18 to 
larger than 


August 23, a British army, 
any single body of Ameriean 


in a leisurely manner through a 


News of the great August 17 


conceived 


and night, from Thursday, the 18th of August, till Sunday, the 21st, 
and had nearly broken down myself and assistants in preparing, dis- 
pensing, and aitending to them.” Armstrong, at last alive to the 


situation, made excellent suggestions, but could furnish neither troops, 
means, nor military intelligence to carry them out; and the President 
could enly call for help. ‘The single step taken for defense was taken 
by the citizens, who held a meeting Saturday evening, and offered at 
their own expense to erect works at Bladensburg. Winder accepted 
thelr offer. Armstrong detailed Col. Wadsworth, the only engineer 
officer near the department, to lay out the lines, and the citizens did 
such work as was possible in the time that remained. 


WINDER’S DILATORY 


After three days of confusion, a force was at last evolved, prob- 
ably by Winder’s order, although no such order was preserved, A 
corps cf observation was marched across the navy-yard bridge toward 
the Patuxent, or drawn from Bladensburg, to a place called the Wood- 
yard, 12 miles beyond the Kastern Branch. The force was not to be 
despised. ‘Three hundred Infantry tegulars of different regiments, 
with 120 light dragoons, formed the nucleus; 250 Maryland Militia 
and about 1,200 District Volunteers or Militia, with twelve 6-pound 
fieldpieces, composed a body of near 2,000 men, from whom Gen. 
Browa or Andrew Jackson would have got good service. Winder came 
out and took command Sunday evening, and Monroe, much exhausted, 
joined them that night. 

There the men stood Monday, August while the British army 
marched by them, within sight of their outposts, from Nottingham to 
Marlboro. Winder rode forward with his cavalry and watched all 
day the enemy's leisurely movements close in his front, but the idea 
of attack did not appear to enter his mind. “A doubt at that time,” he 
said, * Was not entertained by anybody of the intention of the enemy 
to proceed diréct to Washington.” At 9 o’clock that evening Monroe 
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sent a note to'the President, saying that the enemy was in full march 
for Washington; that Winder proposed to retire till he could collect 
his troops: that preparations should be made to destroy the bridges; 


and that the papers in the Government offices should be removed. At 
the same time Monroe notified Serurier, the only foreign minister then 
in Washington, that the single hope of saving the capital depended on 
the very doubtful result of an engagement which would probably take 
place the next day or the day after at Bladensburg. 


At Bladensburg, of necessity, the engagement must take place, 
unless Winder made an attack or waited for attack on the road. One 
of two courses was to be taken—Washington must be either defended 


or evacuated. Perhaps Winder would bave done better to evacuate it, 
and let the British take the undefended village; but no suggestion of 
the sort was made, nor did Winder retreat to Bladensburg, as was 


necessary if he meant to unite his troops and make preparations for a 


batile. Instead of retreating to Bladensburg as soon as he was satis- 
fied—at noon of Monday, August 22—that the British were going there, 


he ordered his troops to fall back and took position at the Old Fields, 
about 5 miles in the rear of the Woodyard, and about 7 miles by 
road from the navy-yard. Another road led from the Old Fields to 
Biadensburg, about 8 miles away. The American force might have been 
united at Bladensburg Monday evening, but Winder camped at the Old 
Fields and passed the night. 
That evening the President 


and the members of the Cabinet rode 
out to camp, and the next 


morning the President reviewed the Army, 
which had been reenforeed by Commodore Barney with 400 sailors, 
the crews of the burned gunboats. Winder then had 2,500 men, of 
whom near 1,000 were Regulars, or sailors, even better fighting troops 
than ordinary Regulars. such a force vigorously led was sufficient to 


give Ross’s army a sharp check, and at that moment Ross was still 
hesitating whether to attack Washington. The loss of a few hundred 
men might have turned the scale at any moment during Tuesday, 
August 23; but Winder neither fought nor retreated, but once more 
passed the day on scout. At noon he rode with a troop of cavalry 
toward Marlboro. Satisfied that the enemy was not in motion and 


would not move that day, he started at 1 o'clock for Bladensburg, leav- 
ing his army to itself. He wished to bring up a brigade of militia 
from Bladensburg. 

Winder had ridden about 5 miles when the British, at 2 o'clock, sud- 
denly broke up their camp and marched directly on the Old Fields. 
The American Army hastily formed in line and sent off its baggage to 
Washington. Winder was summoned back in haste and arrived on the 
field at 5 o'clock as the British appeared. He ordered a retreat. Every 
military reason required a retreat to Bladensburg. Winder directed a 
retreat on Washington by the navy-yard bridge. 

The reasons which actuated him to prefer the navy yard to Bladens- 
burg, as explained by him, consisted in anxiety for the safety of that 
“direct and important pass,”’ which could not without hazard be left 
unguarded. In order to guard a bridge a quarter of a mile long over 
an impassable river, covered by the guns of war vessels and the navy 
yard, he left unguarded the open high road which led through Bladens- 
yurg directly to the Capitol and the White House. After a very rapid 
retreat, that “literally became a run of 8 miles,” Winder encamped in 


Washington near the bridge head at the navy yard at 8 o'clock that 
went, and then rode 3 miles to the White House to report to the Presi- 
ent. 
the 


On returning to camp he passed the night until 3 or 4 o'clock in 
morning making in person arrangements to destroy the bridge 
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“when necessary,” casuting his officers that he expected the enemy to 
attempt a passage there that night. Toward dawn he lay down ex 
hausted by performing a subaltern’s duty all day, and snatched an hour 
or two of sleep. 5 
The British in their camp that evening were about 8 miles from 
Bladensburg battlefield. Winder was about 5 miles distant from tho 
same point. By a quick march at dawn he might still have arrived 
there, with six hours to spare for arranging his defense. He preferre: 
to wait till he should know with certainty that the British were 
on their way there. On the morning of Wednesday, August 24. he 
wrote to Armstrong: Ni 
“I have found it necessary to establish my headquarters here, the 
most advanced position convenient to the troops and nearest informa- 
tion. I shall remain stationary as much as possible, that I may he 
the more readily found, to issue orders and collect together the vario 


detachments of militia and give them as rapid a consolidation ena 
organization as possible. * * The news up the river is ye 
threatening. Barney's or some other sorce should occupy the batteries 


at Greenleaf's Point and the navy yard. I should be giad of ¢ 
assistance of counsel from yourself and the Government. If more eon 
venient, I should make an exertion to go to you the first opportunity 

This singular note was carried first to the President, who, haying 
opened and read it, immediately rode to headquarters. Monroe, Jones 
and Rush followed. Armstrong and Campbell arrived last. Before 
Armstrong appeared a scout arrived at 10 o'clock with information that 
the British Army had broken up its camp at daylight and was pr 
ably more than half way to Biadensburg. 

Winder’s persistence in remaining at the navy yard was explained 
as due to the idea that the enemy might move toward the Potomac. 
seize Fort Washington or Warburton, secure the passage of his ships. 
and approach the city by the river. The general never explained how 
his presence at the navy yard was to prevent such a movement if it 
was made. 

BLADENSBURG. 

The whole eastern side of Washington was covered by a broad 
estuary called the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, bridged on!y 
two points, and impassable, even by pontoons, without ample warning. 
From the Potomac River to Bladensburg, a distance of about 7 miles 
the city was effectually protected. Bladensburg made the point of 
a right angle. There the Baltimore road entered the city as by a pass: 
for beyond, to the west, no general would venture to enter, leayi 
an enemy at Bladensburg in his rear. Roads were wanting, and the 
country was difficult. Through Bladensburg the attacking army must 
come; to Bladensburg Winder must go, unless he meant to retreat to 
Georgetown or to recross the Eastern Branch in the enemy's rea 
Monroe notified Serurier Monday evening that the battle would be 
fought at Bladensburg. Secretary Jones wrote to Commodore Rodgers 
Tuesday morning that the British would probably “advance to-day 
toward Bladensburg.” Everyone looked instinctively to that spot, yet 
Winder to the last instant persisted in watching the navy-yard bridze 
using the hours of Wednesday morning to post Barney's sailors with 
24-pound guns to cover an approach where no enemy could cross. 

No sooner did Winder receive intelligence at 10 o'clock Wednesd 
morning that the British were in march to Bladensburg than in | 


utmost haste he started for the same point, preceded by Monroe and 
followed by the President and the rest of the Cabinet and the troo; 
Barney's sailors and their guns would have been left behind to ¢ i 


the navy-yard bridge had Secretary Jones not yielded to Barney's y 

ous though disrespectful remonstrances and allowed him to follow 
In a long line the various corps, with their military and civi 

manders, streamed toward Biadersburg, racing with the British, 10 

miles away, to arrive first on the field of battle. Monroe was eat 

on the ground. setween 11 and 12 o'clock he reached the spot 

hills slope gently toward the Eastern Branch, a mile or more in broad 


incline, the little straggling town of Bladensburg opposite, i 
a shallow stream, and hills and woods in the distance. Several 
militia corps were already camped on the ground, which had been 
from the first designated as the point of concentration. A Balt , 


brigade, more than 2,000 strong, had arrived there 36 hours bef 
Some Maryland regiments arrived at the same time with M 
About 3,000 men were then on the field, and their officers wi 
deavoring to form them in line of battle. Gen. Stansbury, 
Baltimore brigade, made such arrangement as he thought best. M 
roe, who had no military rank, altered it without Stansbury’s know 
edge. Gen. Winder arrived at noon and rode about the field At 
the same time the British light brigade made its appearan l 
wound down the opposite road, a mile away, a long column ol! ! 


coats, six abreast, moving with the quick regularity of old sold rs 


and striking directly at the American center. They reached_ 
village on one side of the stream as Winder’s troops poured down 
the hill on the other, and the President, with two or three of 
Cabinet officers, considerably in advance of all their own ¢t 


nearly rode across the bridge into the British line, when a vo 
scout warned them of their danger. 
BATTLE OF BLADENSBURG. 

Much the larger portion of the American force arrived on the 
when the enemy was in sight, and were hastily drawn_up in 
wherever they could be placed. Thay had no cover. Col. Wadsv 
intrenchments were not used, except in the case of one fieldwors 
which enfiladed the bridge at close range, where fieldpiec W 
placed. Although some 7,000 men were present, nothing d 
the name of an army existed. “A few companies only,” said the 
tern, “perhaps two or, at the most, three battalions, wearin 
blue jacket which the Americans have borrowed from the I 
presented some appearance of regular troops. The rest seem d « 
people who would have been much more appropriately emp! 
attending to their agricultural occupations than in standing \ 
muskets in their hands on the brow of a bare, green hill. i 
geneous as the force was, it would have been sufficient had i i 
joyed the advantages of a commander. = 

The British Light Brigade, some 1,200 or 1,500 men, under ‘ ol. 
ton of the Eighty-fifth Regiment, without waiting for the rear ¢ 
dashed across the bridge and were met by a discharge of artilic'y © 
musketry directly in their faces. Checked for an instant, they | 
on, crossed the bridge or waded the stream, and spread to the lis") 
and left, while their rockets flew into the American lines. ‘A : 
instantly a portion of the American line gave way, but the rest > 
firm and drove the British skirmishers back, under a heavy fre, 
cover of the bank, with its trees and shrubs. Not until a fresh 





regiment, moving well to the right, forded the stream and thre it 
to turn the American left, did the rout begin. Even then svv'l'- 
strong corps stood steady, and in good order retired by the roa’ ' | 


led to the Capitol; but the mass, struck by panic, streamed w' 
toward Georgetown and Rockville. 



































COMMODORE BARNEY. 


Meanwhile Barney's sailors, though on the run, could not reach the 
field in time for the attack, and halted on the hillside, about a mile 
f , Bladensburg, at a spot just outside the District line. The rout 
had then begun, but Barney put his five pieces in position and waited 
f the enemy. ‘The American Infantry and Cavalry, that had not 
fled westward, moved confusedly past the field where the sailors stood 
at their guns. Winder sent Barney no orders, and Barney, who was 
: .cting under Winder, but wes commander in chief of his own 
forces, under authority of the Navy Department, had no idea of run- 
ning away. Four bundred men against 4,000 were odds too great even 
for sailors, but a battle was not wholly disgraceful that produced such 
Q ander and such men. Barney's account of the combat was as 
ent as his courage: 

“at length the enemy made his ee on the main road in 
and in front of my battery, and, on seeing us, made a halt. I 
erved our fire. In a few minutes the enemy again advanced, when 
ed an 18-pounder to be fired, which completely cleared the road; 
rtly after, a second and a third attempt was made by the enemy 
ne forward, but all were destroyed. ‘hey then crossed over into 
field, and attempted to flank our right. He was met there by 
t » 12-pounders, the Marines, under Capt. Miller, and my men acting 
as infantry, and again was totally cut up. By this time not a vestige 
of the American ae 
ol height on my righ 
their fine situation.” 

Such a battle could not long continue. The British turned Bar- 
nev's right, the corps on the height broke and fled, and the British, 
into the rear, fired down upon the sailors. The British them- 


‘ 
t 
I 
s 
t 


rt, from which I expected much support from 


remained except a body of 500 or 600 posted | 


selves were most outspoken in praise of Barney's men. “ Not only 
did they serve their gums with a wickedness and precision that as- | 
tonished their assailants,” said the subaltern, “but they stood till 


some of them were actually bayoneted, with fuses in their hands: nor 


wi till their leader was wounded and taken and they saw them 
selves deserted on all sides by the soldiers that they left the field.” 
Barney held his position nearly half an hour, and then, being severely 
wounded, ordered his officers to leave him where he lay. There he 
w taken by the British advance and carried to their hospital at | 
Bladensburg. The British officers, admiring his gallantry, treated him, 
he said, “ with the most marked attention, respect, and politeness, as 
if | were a brother,” as though to show their opinion that Barney 


instead of Winder should have led the American Army. 
After the sailors retired at about 4 o’clock the British 
two hours to rest. 


bought. Gen. Ross officially reported 64 killed and 185 wounded. A 
loss of 250 men among 1,500 said to be engaged was not small; but 
Gleig, an officer of the light brigade, himself wounded. made twice at 


long intervals an assertion which he must have intended as a contra- 
diction of the official report. ‘“‘The loss on the part of the English 
was severe,” be said, “since out of two-thirds of the Army which were 
d upward of 500 men were killed and wounded.” According to 
sertion Ross lost 500 men among 3,000 engaged, or one in six. 






ad Winder inflicted that loss while the British were still on the 
Patuxent Ross would have thought long before risking more, especially 
as Col. Thornton was among the severely injured. The Americans re- 


ported only 26 killed and 51 wounded. 
DESTRUCTION OF WASHINGTON. 


At 6 o'clock, after a rest of two hours, the British troops resumed 
their march, but night fel! before they reached the first houses of the 
town. As Ross and Cockburn, with a few officers, advanced before 
the troops, some men, supposed to have been Barney's sailors, fired 
on the party from the house, formerly occupied by Gallatin, at the 
northeast corner of Capitol uare. 
general ordered the house to burned, which was done. 
did not enter the town, but camped at 8 o’clock a 
east of the Capitol. ‘Troops were then detailed to burn the Capitol, 
and, as the great building burst into flames, Ross and Cockburn, with 
about 200 men, marched silently in the darkness to the White House 
und set fire to it. At the same time Commodore Tingey, by order of 
Secretary Jones, set fire to the navy yard and the vessels in the 
Eastern Branch. Before midnight the flames of three great confia- 
cratioas made the whole country light, and from the distant hills of 
Maryland and Virginia the flying President and Cabinet caught 
glimpses of the ruin their incompetence had caused. 

Serurie? lived then in the house built by John Tayloe in 1800, called 
the Octagon, a few hundred yards from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the White House. He was almost the only civil official 
‘eit in Washington, and hastened to report the event to Talleyrand : 

_ I never saw a seene at once more terrible and more magnificent. 
Your tlighness, knowing the picturesque nature and the grandeur of 
the surroundings, can form an idea of it. A profound darkness reigned 
in the part of the city that I occupy, and we were left to conjectures 
and to thé lying reports of negroes as to what was passing in the 
iuarter illuminated by these frightful flames. At 11 o’clock a colonel, 
heme led by torches, was seen to take the direction of the White 
,, Ouse, which is situated quite near mine. The negroes reported that 
offic as to be burmed, as well as all those pertaining to Government 
omces. I thought best, on the moment, to send one of my people to 
= general with a letter in which I begged him to send a guard to 
ue house of the Ambassador of France to protect it. * * * My 


uarter of a mile 





mhessence 
in 
as to set fire to it. The general made answer that the King’s 
Jel should be respected as much as though His Majesty were there 
= person; that he would give orders to that effect; and that if he 
*; SUll in Washingten the next day he would have the pleasure to 
id Cockburn alone among military officers, during more than 
+ sears of war, considered their duty to involve personal incen- 
Clarism. At the time and subsequently various motives were attrib 
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\ stopped | 
Their victory, easy as it seemed, was not cheaply | 
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‘Ssenger found Gen. Ross in the White House, where he was collect- | 
§ in the drawing-room all the furniture to be found, and was pre- | 


Ross's horse was killed, and the | 
The Army | 


o19 


raid, of which no sensible Englishman spoke without mortification. 
Cockburn amused himself by revenging his personal grievances on the 
press, which had abused him. Mounted on a brood mare, white, uncur- 
ried, with a black foal trotting by her side, the admiral attacked the of- 














fice of the National Intelligencer and superintended the destruction of 
the types. “Be sure that all the C’s are destroyed,” he ordered, “so 
that the rascals can not any longer abuse my name.” Ross was xious 
to complete the destruction of the public buildings with the least pos 
sible delay, that the army migbt retire without loss of time: and the 


work was pressed with extreme haste. A few private buildings were 
burned, but as a rule private property was respected, and no troops, 
except small detachments, were allowed to leave the camp. 

Soon after noon, while the work was still i lete, a tornado burst 





comp! 





on the city and put an end to the effort. An accidental explosion at 
the navy yard helped to check destruction. Ross could do no more, 
and was in haste to get away. No sooner had the hurricane, 
which lasted nearly two hours and seemed especially violent at the 
camp, passed over than Ross began preparations to retire With pre 
cautions wholly unnecessary, leaving its camp fires burning, the British 
column, in extreme silence, after 9 o'clock at night, began its march. 
Passing Bladensburg, where the dead were still unburied, Ross left his 
wounded in the hospital to American care, and marched all night till 
7 o'clock Friday morning, when the troops, exhausted with fatigue, 


were allowed a rest. At noon they were again in motion, and at night 
fall, after marching 25 miles within 24 hours, they arrived at Marlboro 
Had the advance from Benedict been equally rapid Ross would have 
entered Washington without a skirmish. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST BALTIMORE. 


After reembarking in their vessels at Benedict the British 
sailed down the Chesapeake and entered the Potomac. They 
preceeded up the Potomac to “assist Gordon in his operations 
against Fort Washington and Alexandria,” but, hearing of his 
success, returned to the Chesapeake and made for the mouth of 
the Patapsco, on their way spreading terror along the coasts of 
the bay. As examples of the brutal and inhuman treatment ac- 
corded the unoffending and defenseless inhabitants of those 
beautiful shores I take the following from Lossing, which pre- 
sents but two of many instances of like character: 

A British officer who served with Cockburn and Parker publis! 
some spicy sketches of his experience in marauding expeditions alo 
the shores of the Chesapeake. Hle relates one, commanded by 
burn in person, with Parker and Gen. Ross as “ amateurs,” as he 
expresses it. ‘“ The object was,” he says, “to destroy a factory village 
which was not only the abode of innocent labor but likewise the re 
of some few militiamen guilty of the unnatural sin of defending their 
own country.” Their approach being known, all | women and chil- 
dren had fied from the town. “We therefore,’ he says, “ most valiantly 
set fire to the unprotected property, notwithstanding the tears the 
women, and, like a parcel of savages, as we were, we danced around the 
wreck of ruin.” The excuse was the necessity of retaliation for 
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destruction of Newark, in Canada. ‘“Kvery house,” he continues, 
“which we could by ingenuity vote into the residence of a military 
man was burned.” He then gives an account of scenes at a dwelling 
house near the beach which they surrounded. “ Like midnight mur- 
derers,” he says, ‘“‘we/cautiously appYoached the house. The door was 
open, and we unceremoniously intruded ourselves upon three young 
+ ladies sitting quietly at tea Sir George Cockburn, Sir Peter Parker, 
and myself entered the room rather suddenly, and a simultaneous 
scream was our welcome.” Sir George, he said, was austere, but Sir 
Peter “was the handsomest man in the navy,” and to the latter the 
ladies appealed. Cockburn told them thet he knew their father to be 
an American officer—a colonel df militia—and that his duty being to 


burn their house, he gave them 10 minutes for removing what they 
desired to save. 


most 


The young women, on their knees, begged the admiral 


to spare their house. ‘ The youngest, a girl of 16, and lovely beyond 
the general beauty of those parts, threw herself at Sir Peter's feet and 
prayed him to interfere. The tears started from his eyes in a moment, 
and I was so bewildered at the afflicting scene that | appeared to see 
through a thick mist.” Cockburn was unmoved, with his watch on 
the table, measuring the flecting minutes. The other girls were in 
tears, and asking for mercy. Sir Peter had opened his lips to plead 
for them when the brutal Cockburn stopped him and ordered men to 
bring the fireballs. ‘“‘ Never shall I forget the despair of that moment. 
| Poor Sir Peter wept like a child, while the girl clung to his knees 
and impeded his retreat The admiral walked out with his usual 
haughty stride, followed by the two elder girls, who vainly implored 
him to countermand the order. In a moment the house was in ; 
‘We retreated from the scene of ruin, leaving the three d $ 
gazing at the work of destruction which made the innocent ! 3 
and the affluent beggars. * * * By the light of that hk 
embarked and returned on board. It was a scene which imprs 


| yards must be consumed and the truculent 


upon my heart, and which my memory and my hand unwillingly 1 ll 
and publish.” 


So far the British expedition had been highly but ingloriou 


successful. Inspired by this success, Ross boasted that he would 
make “his winter quarters” in the town commonly designated 
by the British as a “ nest of pirates.” “It is a doomed town,” 
declared Vice Admiral Warren. “ The American Navy must be 


annihilated,” said a London paper; “ his s do 


arsenals and 

inhabitants of Balti- 
more must be tamed with the weapons which shook the wooden 
turrets of Copenhagen.” It was with 


this spirit of revenge 
uted—such as the duty of retaliatlon—none of which was alleged by . $4 os . . liam haSii neeene 2 
vith t of them to their warranty. They burned the Capitol, the White | that the British troops advanced on Baltimore. 
on te a es ———— buildings negsuge o—_ one it proper, PREPARATIONS FOR DEFENSE. 
8 they cule ave burn yro Kraail or a den oO rates. ar- | d esta, ere lan 4 .. 
= they assumed as a cnedien at course that the ‘Aleodieen Gormn. Baltimore had made ample preparations for defens id in 
mens 00d beyond the pale of civilization; and, in truth, a govern- | describing these preparations I can not do better than quote 
heatie a ich showed so little capacity to defend its capital could | from that valuable work of Lossing to which I have heretofore 
‘a Ae onder at whatever treatment it received. | seferred : 
Thorst 2, Shunderstorm checked the flames; but the next morning, | Tete : ' ; 
‘ete 2; Atsust 25, fresh detachments of troops were sent to com- A committee of vigilance and safety, of May Joht was 
—. ; destruction of public property. Without orders from his chairman and Theodore Bland was secretary i sly 
credita)’ aS, — converted his campaign, which till then had been | with Gen. Smith and the military On the 27th ‘ 3 
‘“emee 10 DIMSE 





if and flattering to British pride, into a marauding | after the capture of Washington, that committ lled upon t tl- 

































































































zens to organize into working parties and to contribute implements of 
labor for the purpose of increasing the strength of the city defenses. 
The city was divided into four sections, and the people of each labored 
alternately on the fortifications. The exempts from military service 
and free colored men were required to assemble for labor, with provi- 
sions for a day, at Hempstead Hill (equally well known as Londen- 
slager’s Hill) on Sunday, the 28th of September; at Myer Garden on 
Monday ; at Washington Square on Tuesday; and at the intersection of 
Icutaw and Market Streets on Wednesday. Each portion, comprising 
a section, was under the command of appointed superintendents. The 
response of citizens in men and money was quick, cordial, and ample; 
and volunteers to work on the fortifications came from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia. By the 10th of September Gen. Winder was 
in Baltimore with all the forces of the tenth military district at his 
command 

The principal fortifications constructed by the people consisted of a 
long line on Hempstead, or Loudenslagers Hill, now the site of Patter- 
son lark. At proper distances several semicircular batteries were con- 
structed, well mounted with cannon and ably manned, some of them by 
Volunteer Artillery companies of Baltimore, but chiefly by men-of-war's 


men, about 1,200 in number, under the general command of Commodore 
Rodgei The spaces between these batteries were filled with militia. 
One of the larger of these bastions, known as Rodgers Bastion, may now 
(18G7) be seen, well preserved, on the harbor side of Patterson Park 


and overlooking Fort McHlenry and the region about it. Four of the 
smaller batteries on this line were in charge of the officers of the 
Guerricre and Fric, the former then lying in Baltimore Harbor. 

\ brigade of Virginia Volunteers and of Regular troops, including a 
corps of Cavalry under Capt. Bird, were placed under the command of 
Gen. Winder; the city brigade, of Baltimore, was commanded by Gen. 
Stricker; and the general management of the entire military force des- 
tined for the defense of the city was intrusted to Gen. Smith. Fort 
Mcllenry was garrisoned by about 1,000 men, Volunteers and Regulars, 


commanded by Maj. George Armistead. To the right of it, guarding | 


the shores of the Patapsco, on the Ferry Branch, from the landing of 
troops, who might endeavor to assail the city in the rear, were two 
redoubts named, respectively, Fort Covington and City, or Babcock, 
sattery The former was manned by a detachment of seamen under 
Lieut. Newcomb, and the latter—a_ 6-gun battery—by another detach- 
ment from Barney’s flotilla and under Sailing Master John A. Webster. 
In the rear of these upon high ground at the end of Light Street, near 
the present Fort Avenue, was an unfinished circular redoubt for seven 
guns, in charge of Lieut. George Budd. On Lazaretto Point, across the 
entrance channel to Baltimore Harbor, opposite Fort McHenry, was 
also a small battery, in charge of Lieut. Rutter, of the flotilla. To 
these several batteries and to Fort McHenry the citizens of Baltimore 
looked most confidently for defense. 

Such were the most important preparations for the reception of the 
enemy when, on Sunday evening, the 11th of September, they were seen 
at the mouth of the Patapsco in strong force, preparing to land at 
North Point, 12 miles from Baltimore by water and 15 miles by land. 
Off that point the fleet anchored that evening. The night was a de- 
lightful one. The air was balmy, and the full moon shone brightly in 
a cloudless sky. The earth was refreshed by the falling of a heavy dew. 
The fleet lay 2 miles from.the shore. Brief repose was given to its 
people, for at 2 o'clock in the morning the boats of every ship were 
lowered, and then the land troops and seamen went to the shore under 
cover of several gun brigs anchored within a cable's length of the 
beach. The boats went in divisions, and the leading one of each was 
armed with a carronade ready for action. 

At about 7 o'clock in the morning Gen. Ross and Admiral Cockburn 
were on shore with a force 9,000 strong, composed of 5,000 land troops, 
2,000 marines, and 2,000 seamen, led by Capt. E. Crofton. They were 
furnished with cooked provisions sufficient for three days. Each com- 
batant bore 80 rounds of ammunition and carried as little baggage as 
possible, for they were to march rapidly and take Baltimore by sur- 
prise, where Ross had boasted that he should eat his Sunday dinner. 
At the same time a frigate was sent to try the depth and take the 
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ranged themselves in a formidable line to cannonade the fort and the 
town. ‘The frigates were lightened before they entered the river, and 
the ships of the line lay off North Point to overawe us and protect the 
whole force. 

The force that landed consisted of about 9,000 men, viz, 5,000 soldiers 
2,000 marines, and 2,000 sailors—the first under Maj. Gen. Ross. the 
latter commanded by the famous Admiral Cockburn. The troops were 
a part of Wellington's “invincibles..”.. Some works were erected ; 
far from North Point to arrest their progress; but their incipient 
state forbade a stand being made at them, and the enemy marched 
4 miles toward us_uninterrupted, except by a few flying shots 
from the cavalry. Here they were met by Gen. Stricker with his 
entire Baltimore brigade (except that he had only one company of the 
regiment of artillery), consisting of Col. Biays’s cavalry, the Rifle Cor; 
and the Fifth, Sixth, Twenty-seventh, Thirty-ninth, and Fifty-first Revi 
ments of Infantry, commanded, respectively, by Lieut. Cols. Sterett. 
McDonald, Long, Fowler, and Amey. In the Fifth was incorporated 
an elegant uniformed company of volunteers from York, Pa., under 
Capt. Spangler, and in the Thirty-ninth Capt. Metzger’s fine com 
of volunteers from Hanover, Pa., and Capt. Quantril’s from Hag 
town, Md., and jn the Sixth Capt. Dixon’s volunteers from Marictia, 
Pa. All the rest were city troops; and the whole, including (Cap: 
Montgomery's company of artillery (with six 4-pounders}, amounting 
to about 3,200 men. 

The rest of our forces were judiciously stationed in or near the 
rious defenses, etc. About 1 o'clock a party of 150 or 200 men, co 
sisting of Capt. Levering’s and Capt. Howard's companies of the Vif 
and Capt. Aisquith’s rifle corps, were detached from the line to f 
the enemy and bring on the battle; they were accompanied by a few 
artillerists, with one of their pieces. Before they expected it they w 
attacked by the British in very superior numbers and driven in with 
some loss, after a few fires, to the main body. As the enemy advanced 


the artillery opened a destructive fire upon them, which was returned 
from two {-pounders, and the action became general along the |i f 


the Fifth and Twenty-seventh, which were in front. The Thirty-ninth 
and [Fifty-first were in the rear of these and the Sixth advantay: 


| posted still nearer the city to protect and cover the whole. The 


from the two first-named regiments, as well as from the artillery, w 
very accive and uncommonly certain for about an hour. Of the Pif 
much was expected, but the Twenty-seventh behaved at least as ga! 
lantly. The men took deliberate aim, and the carnage was great—the 
“invincibles " dodging to the ground and crawling in a bending posture 
to avoid the militia, the “ yeomen"’ they were taught so mi to 


| despise. When the Fifth and Twenty-seventh (between which was 


placed the artillery) were outflanked by the much greater force of 1! 
enemy, they retired in better order than could have been expected 
under a galling fire, and they retired reluctantly at the repeated 

mand of their officers; the artillery had been drawn off a little whil 


before. The right of the Thirty-ninth was gallanily engaged, t the 
Fifty-first took no part in the action, and it was not at that time and 
place expected that the Sixth would share in it, else (under its veteran 
colonel, a soldier of the Revolution and one who met the same foe under 


Pulaski) it would no doubt have distinguished itself. 

The cavalry, though they performed very severe and important d 
ties, had but little to do in the battle. The whole number of our mea 
actually engaged did not exceed 1,700. Nearly as much, perhaps, ng 
done at this point as was expected, our force retreated toward the 
The enemy followed slowly, and on Tuesday night approached 
about 2 miles of our intrenchments. Measures were taken te cut them 


| off and punish their temerity, but before Gen. Winder, with the \ 


ginia Militia and a squadron of United States Cavalry, could bring his 
plans fully to bear the British, suspecting the design or not liking the 
appearance of our works, decamped suddenly in the aight and 
barked with such precipitation that, though closely pursu 
prisoners only were taken; but the pursuing force merited 
received the thanks of their general, and the whole body co 






| entitled to the gratitude of Baltimore and their country for ti 


soundings of the channel leading to Baltimore, as the navy, under the | 


immediate command of Capt. Nourse, of Cockburn’s flagship Severn, 


was to cooperate with the army. Intelligence of these movements pro- 
duced great alarm in Baltimore. A large number of families, with 
portable articles of value, were sent tnto the interior of the country, 


and every inn for almost a hundred miles northward of the city was 
crowded with refugees. 
BATTLE OF NORTH POINT. 

Lossing, in his Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812, as- 
scribes to an oid song a little medley which throws some light 
upon the confidence with which Baltimoreans prepared to resist 
the British invasion: 

The gen’ral gave orders for the troops to march down 
To meet the proud Ross and to check his ambition ; 
To inform him we have decreed in our town 
That here he can't enter without our permission. 


And if life he regards he will not press too hard, 
For Baltimore freemen are ever prepared 

To check the presumptuous, whoever they be, 
That may rashly attempt to evade our decree. 

The following account of the Battle of North Point is ex- 
tracted from Niles’s Register: 

Having triumphantly despoiled the Capital of the Union, Gen. Ross 
turned his eyes upon this flourishing and wealthy city, which he had 
fixed upon for his winter quarters, and boasted that with the force he 
had he would go where he pleased through Maryland. Thus forewarned 
considerable additions were made to the defenses of the place. Some of 
the troops of Gen, Winder’s command were collected, Rodgers and Perr 
were here, and a good many noble volunteers flocked in from the ad- 
jacent parts of our own State and from Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
The Baltimore brigade was taken en masse into the service of the 
United States, and the whole submitted to the direction of Maj. Gen. 
Smith, of the Maryland Militia. 

On Saturday, the 10th of September, we had information that the 
enemy was ascending the bay, and on Saturday morning his ships 
were seen at the mouth of our river, the Patapsco, in number from 
10 to 50. Some of his vessels entered the river, while others pro- 
ceeded to North Point (at the mouth of the Patapsco), distant 12 
miles from the city, and commenced the debarkation of their troops 
in the night, which was finished early next morning. In the mean- 
time the frigates, bomb ketches, and small vessels approached and 


ings they so patiently and patriotically endured, being comjelin! to 
sleep, if sleep was allowed, in the open air, with the heavens | 
canopy, for four nights, during the chief part of which it rained 
constantly and sometimes heavily. ‘They also received their 

ments irregularly, the whole being packed up in prudent pre] i 
of eyents that might have happened. 


DEATH OF ROSS. 


It was in the first conflict of the opposing forces in thi 
that Gen. Ross, the accessory of Admiral Cockburn in t 
struction of Washington, met his fate. He and Cockburn e 
with the advance guard of the British army, “and alte! } 
firing ceased, Ross turned back alone to order up the 
companies in anticipation of more serious resistance. On Uiec 
way he was shot through the breast from the wood, and f 
the road, where he lay till he was found by the light co 
hurrying forward to the scene of the killing.” Ross wis shot 
by two young Marylanders—Daniel Wells and Henry Met ; 
mas—members of Asquith’s rifle corps. These young inen, Wi0 
were of a party of American skirmishers that had been 
in by the British advance, had lingered behind. When (el. 
Ross appeared upon a knoll near them they fired the fata 's 
George Robert Gleig, a British officer connected with |. 
army, afterwards wrote an account of his experiences In Wh"; 
referring to the events at Baltimore, he tells as follows © 
cidents surrounding the death of Ross: 

We were now drawing near the scene of action, when another 


came at full speed toward us, with horror and dismay in his i 
nance, and calling aloud for a surgeon. * * * Ina few. af 
we reached the ground where the skirmishing had taken p'ac° . 
beheld poor Ross laid, by the side of the road, under a capo) | 
blankets, and apparently in the agonies of death. As Bac .. oe aa 
firing had begun, he had ridden to the front, that he ors sai 
from whence it originated, and, mingling with the skirm she on 
shot in the side by a rifleman. The wound was mortal; he fe’ 
the arms of his aid-de-camp, and lived only long enough to naiie |) 
wife, and to commend his family to the protection of his countr) a 


was removed toward the fleet, but expired before his bearers 
reach the boats. 
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The death of Ross was destined to prove of the utmost sig- 
nificance. Under Col. Brook, upon whom the command de- 
yo.yed, the expedition was neither so ably nor persistently con- 

uc ted. 

d ATTACK ON FORT M’HENRY. 


Describing the attack on Fort McHenry, Niles’s Register says: 


= it 2 miles fromr the city, a light little place, with some finely planned 
battet mounted with heavy cannon, as the British very well know. 
At 6 o'clock on Tuesday morning six bomb and some rocket vessels 


But the attack on Fort McHenry was ey grand and magnificent. 
The enemy's vessels formed a great half circle in front of the works on 
the 12th, but out of reach of our guns, and also those of the battery 
of the Lazaretto, on the opposite side of the great cove or basin around 
the head of which the city of Baltimore is built. Fort McHenry is 


les 





mmenced the attack, keeping such a respectful distance as to make 
the fort rather a target than an opponent; though Maj. Armstead, the 
gallant commander, and his brave garrison fired occasionally to let the 
ene! know the place was not given up. Four or five bombs were 
frequently in the alr at a time and making a double explosion, with the 
noise of the foolish rockets and the firings of the fort, Lazaretto, ana 
our barges created a horrible clatter. (Many of these bombs have since 
been found entire; they weigh, when full of their combustibles, about 
°10 or 220 pounds, and they threw them much farther than our long 
42-pounders would reach.) Thus it lasted until about 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the enemy, growing more courageous, dropped nearer 
the t and gave the garrison and batteries a little of the chance they 
wanted. 

rhe balls now flew like hailstones, aud the Britons slipped their 
cables, hoisted their sails, and were off in « moment, but not without 
damage When they got out of harm’s way they renewed the mag- 


nanimous attack, throwing their bombs with an xetivity excited by their 
mortification. So they went on until about 1 o'clock in the morning, 
our batteries now and then firing a single gun. At this time, aided b 
the darkness of the night and screened by a flame they had kindled. 
two rocket or bomb vessels and many barges, manned with 1,200 
chosen men, passed Fort McHenry and proceeded up the Patapsco, to 

he town and fort in the rear, and perhaps effect a landing. The 
ghted mortals now thought the great deed was done—they gave 

and began to throw their missive weapons. But alas! 
beering was quickly turned to groaning, and the cries and screams 
* wounded and drowning people soon reached the shore, for Forts 
ury and Covington, with the city battery and the Lazaretto and 
ges, vomited an iron flame upon them in heated balls and a storm 
f heavy bullets few upon them from the great semicircle of large guns 
and ¢ nt hearts. 

! houses in the city were shaken to their foundations, for never, 
perhaps, from the time of the invention of cannon to the present day, 
were same number of pieces fired with, so rapid succession; par- 
ticularly from Fort Covington, where a party of Rogers's really in 

( ew was posted. Barney's flotilla men, at the city battery, 
wiintained the high reputation they had before earned. ‘The other 
also began to fire, and the heavens were lighted with flame 

f was continued explosion for about half an hour. Having got 
this taste of what was prepared for them (and it was a mere taste) 
ne! recipitately retired with his remaining force, battered and 

to his respectful distance; the darkness of the night and 
ng to fire (which was the only guide our people had) prevent- 

; annihilation. All was for sometime still, and the silence was 
but being beyond danger, some of his vessels resumed _ the 
dment, which continued until morning—in all about 24 hours, 
during which there were thrown not less than 1,500 of these great 
many rockets, and some round shot. They must have 
ssively in this affair. Two of their large barges have been 
< and in them were yet some dead men. But what the loss 
was it is probable we never shall know. They also were at 
ot! times injured by Fort McHenry, the Lazaretto, and the barges. 
I, myself, believe I saw several shots take effect during Tuesday after- 
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_ the preservation of our people in the fort is calculated to excite 
in a nderful manner our gratitude to that Great Being without 
owledge a sparrow does not fall to the ground. Only 4 were 
about 20 wounded, and $200 or $300 will repair all the 
1e fortresses sustained. Lieut. Clagett, of Capt. Nicholson's 
vy of artillery, was the only officer killed in the fort. His friend, 
Sergt. mm, of the same corps, received his death at the same time. 
Phe respectable merchants. 

The admiral fully caiculated on taking the fort in two hours. 
Surrender was spoken of as a matter of course. 
was taken gr 
the city.” 
zeal to perf< 


and a 





\ll about and in the fort is such am 
rm his promise, that it seems impossible to believe that 
damage was not done than that really sustained. 
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at The gallant 
lished Armstead, through watching and excessive fatigue— 
other great duties to do besides Gefenting his post—flagged 
s the fight was done, and now lies very ill, but not danger- 
c _ We trust, though severely afflicted. Many of his gallant compan- 
tons were also exhausted, but have purest recruited their strength. 

.” return to the fleld engagement; the force of the enemy in the 
+ pes They were fine-looking fellows, 





ous 


ae ay have amounted to 4,000 men. 
an | wed very unwilling to meet the “ Yaakee” bullets—their dodging 
i the cannon and stooping before the musketry has already been 
lasted ans fhe prisoners and deserters say that for the time the affair 
pene ne the men engaged they never received so destructive a fire; 
nt oe) May well be, for our men fired not by word of command only, 
= O00 nt, 22 object. Of the Twerty-first British Regiment, about 
woundea* landed; on the morning of the 13th they found 171 killed, 
from Kaw and missing. Their whole loss may be safely estimated at 
m litia 7 oe ‘00 men. Maj. Gen. Ross, who did “not care if it rained 
his death - » mcendiary of the Capitol, paid the forfeit of that act by 
an attack * His death was probably the immediate cause why 
conn os upon our works was not made. Gen. Brooks, on whom the 
pe devolved, would not risk the enterprise. 
prisoness we Joss in the affair was about 20 killed, 90 wounded, and 47 
the fielg Sue missing. Twenty-two of the wounded were paroled on 
first resnossen tom board of the fleet—many of them gentlemen of the 
all poser wility—and it is befieved will be sent to Halifax. though 
wens a eae to effect their release was used. (By a flag they 
jen erally supplied.) ‘The officers killed were James Lowry 
» Esq., adjutant of the brave Twenty-seventh Regiment, and 
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one of the representatives encouraging his brethren in arms, and Lieut. 
Andre, of the “Gray Yagers,” a valuable young man. Maj. Moore, of 
the T'wenty-seventh, was severely but not dangerously wounded: Maj. 
Heath, of the Fifth, had two horses shot under him, and Maj. Barry, 
of the same regiment, was also killed. The cavalry lost several horses 
and some of them on the lookout were taken prisoners. For the pres- 
ent we shall only add that Brig. Gen. Stricker, whose urbanity has long 
endeared him to the citizens under his command and the people at large, 
behaved as became the high charge intrusted to him as a soldier. He 
has the entire confidence of his brigade. Robert G. Harper, Esq., who 
volunteered his services as an aid-de-camp, also greatly exerted himself 
in the hottest part of the fire to encourage and give steadiness to our 
troops. 

The enemy's bomb vessels, we are told, are much wrecked by their 
own fire. This may well be supposed when the fact is stated that at 
every discharge they were forced 2 feet into the water by the force of 
it, thus straining every part from stem to stern. 

Never was the mortification of an invader more complete than that 
of our enemy. Beaten by the militia and defeated by the fort, he went 
away in the worst possible humor and a total loss that may mount to 
not less than 800 men. 


From the official report of Commodore Rodgers, who com- 
manded the naval force stationed in Baltimore on the 12th and 
18th of September, to the Secretary of the Navy, dated the 23% 
of September, we find the following distribution of the force 
under his command: s 

I stationed Lieut. Gamble, first of Guwuerriere, with about 100 sea 


| men, in command of 7-gun battery, on the line between the roads lead- 


ing from Philadelphia and Sparrows Point; Sailing Master 
Rouch, of the Hrie, and Midshipman Field, of the Guerriere, with 20 
seamen, in command of a 2-gun battery, fronting the road leading 
from Sparrows Point; Sailing Master Ramage, of the Guerriere, with 
20 seamen, in command of a 5-gun battery, to the right of the Sparrows 
Point Road; and Midshipman Salter, with 12 seamen, in command of 
a 1-gun battery, a little to the right of Mr. Ramage. Lieut. Kubn, with 
the detachment of marines belonging to the Guerriere, was posted in 
the entrenchment between the batteries occupied by Lieut. Gamble and 


De La 


Sailing Master Ramage. Lieut. Newcomb, third of the Guerriere, with 
S80 seamen, occupied Fort Covington, on the Ferry Branch, a little below 
Spring Gardens. Sailing Master Webster, of the flotilla, with 50 sea- 


men of that corps, occupied a 6-gun battery on the Ferry Branch, 
known by the name of Babcock. Lieut. Frazier, of the flotilla, with 
45 seamen of the same corps, occupied a 3-gun battery near the Laza- 


the senior officer of the flotilla, 
of all the barges, which were moored at the entrance of 
between the Lazaretto and Fort McHenry in the left 

water battery, at which was stationed Sailing Master Rodman and 54 
seamen of the flotilla. Sailing Master Rodman was stationed in the 
water battery of Fort McHenry with 60 seamen of the flotilla. 

Commodore Rodgers says: 

The enemy's repulsion from the Ferry Branch on the night of the 
13th instant, after he had passed Fort McHenry with his barges and 
some light vessels, was owing to the warm reception he met from the 
Ferts Covington and Babcock, commanded by Lieut. Newcomb and 
Sailing Master Webster, who, with all under their command, performed 
the duty assigned to them to admiration. * * It becomes a duty 
to notice the services of that gallant and meritorious officer Capt. 
Spence, of the Navy, by whose exertions, assisted by Lieut. Rutter 
with the barges, the entrance into the basin was so obstructed in the 
enemy’s presence, and that, too, in a very short time, to bid de- 
fiance to his ships had he attempted-to force that passage.” 

THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 

“During the fearful night of the bombardment Francis 8. Key, 
a distinguished son of Maryland, was a prisoner in the British 
fleet. Having gone on board in the cartel ship Minden in the 
company of Col. John S. Skinner under the protection of a flag 
of truce to effect the release of some captive friends (Dr. Beanes, 
a highly esteemed physician of Upper Marlboro, in Mary- 
land), he was himself detained during the expedition. They 
were placed on board the Surprise, where they were courteously 
treated. Finally they were transferred to their own vessel, the 
Minden, which was anchored in sight of the fort. Of vivid 
and poetic temperament, he felt deeply the danger which their 
preparations foreboded and the long and terrible hours which 
passed in sight of that conflict whose issue he could not know. 
It was under these circumstances that he composed “ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” descriptive of the scenes of that doubtful 
night and of his own excited feelings. As the struggle ceases 
upon the coming morn, uncertain of its result, his eye seeks for 
the flag of his country, and he asks in doubt:” 

O say! can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight's last gleaming _ 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watch'd, were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rocket’s red glare—the bombs bursting in air 

Gave proof through the night that our fiag was still there? 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

“And then, as through ‘the mists of the deep’ dimly loomed 
that gorgeous banner fluttering in_the first rays of the morning 
sun, he exclaims triumphantly— 

’Tis the star spangled banner! oh, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

“This outburst of the patriot and poet's heart thrilled through 
the souls of his brethren. They took it up; it swelled from 
millions of voices; and “The Star Spangled Banner,” written 
by a son of Maryland within sight of the battle fields won by the 
citizen soldiers of Maryland, with the sound of their victorious 
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eannon still ringing in her ears, became the proud national 
anthem of the whole Union.” 

“The crude substance of this song was written on the back 
of a letter which the author happened to have in his poeket. 
On the night after his arrival in Baltimore he wrote it out in 
full, and the next morning read it to his uncle, Judge Nichol- 
son, who was one of the gallant defenders of the fort, and asked 
his opinion of it. The judge was so pleased with it that he 
took it to the printing office of Capt. Benjamin HEdes, on North 
Street, near Baltimore. Mr. Edes was then on duty with the 
gallant Twenty-seventh Regiment, of which Capt. Lester was 
2a member. The judge then took it to the office of the Balti- 
more American, and directed copies to be struck off in small hand- 
bill form. Mr. Samuel Sands, who was then an apprentice boy 
in the office, but now editor of the American Farmer, set up 
the song in type, printed it, and distributed it among the citi- 
zens. It was first sung in a restaurant in this city, next to the 
Holliday Street Theater, by Charles Durang, to an assemblage 
of patriotic defenders of the city, and after that nightly in the 
theater. It created intense enthusiasm, and was everywherc 
sung in public and in private.” 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 

To Esmeralda Boyle I am also indebted for the following 

account of Francis Scott Key: 


Francis Scott Key was bern in the year 1779, in Frederick County, 
Md. His father, John Ross Key, was a lieutenant in the Second Rifle 
Company of Maryland, under Capt. Thomas Price, in the War of Inde- 
pendence. The family mansion, built of brick, covered a large area of 
ground. From a center building extended wings on either side, while 
around the whole were broad piazzas according to the southern fashion. 
On every side stretched a beautiful lawn, which sloped almost imper- 
ceptibly into a terraced garden of flower and shrub. Many trees shaded 
the lawn, and: not far distant in somber grandeur stood a wood through 
which flowed, with happy murmurs, Pize Creek. 

At the foot of the hill mpon which stood the Key mansion was a 
spring of limpid water, about whose brink gathered the gay-hearted 
youths and maidens of the neighborhood. 

The meadow that stretched out from the foot of the hill was, in the 
genial months of spring and summer, very green. Seeming to rest 
against the sky rose the Catoctin Mountain, now merged in shadows, 
now seen below a curtain of purple or crimson clouds, or else with its 
clear background of summer blue, its dusky foreshadows extending 
along the base while peak and crag glowed with the sun gold of morn- 
ing or evening. Such was the birthplace of Francis Scott Key. His 
sister, Anne Phebe Charlton, was the friend and companion of his boy 
hood days. This girl and boy were the only children of John Ross 
Key. ‘hey were remarkable for physical beauty, as well as for those 
rarer beauties of heart and mind that leaye in some shape a lasting 
impression for those who follow. 

ikkey was educated at St. John's College at Annapolis. The class to 
which he belonged was known as the “Tenth Legion,’ because of its 
brilliant successes. The president of the college at that time was 
Dr. John McDowell. Many years after, on the 22d of February, 1827, 
Mr. Key, by invitation, delivered an address before the alumni of St. 
John's, the subject being “ Education.” After leaving college he read 
law in the office of Jeremiah Téwnley Chase, who was one of the 
judges of the general court of Maryland at that time. One of his fellow 
students was Roger Brooke Taney, afterwards chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The high polish aad perfect cul- 
ture of Annapolis society rendered it an attractive place to the dis- 
tinguished men and women of the day. Did a student wish for eminence 
in the profession of the law he was sure to seek for its attainment in 
the good old city of Annapolis. Mr. Taney has told us of the seariet- 
cloaked judges sitting solemnly in chairs placed upon an elevated plat- 
form, and of the assembly of Maryland's famous lawyers gathered at 
the bar. Judge Chase required. of his students a strict attendance at 
the court that they might learn by observation the manner in which 
important cases were conducted. Mr. Key was thereby enabled in early 
manhood to attain to much knowledge through the experience of others, 
n precious legacy not always handed down through books. After his 
admission to the bar Mr. Key returned to his native county. In the 
year 1801 he began the practice of the law at Frederick City. Md. In 
a short time, however, he removed to Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia. Here he rose to eminence as a lawyer in the Supreme Court 
of the United States as well as the courts of Maryland and the District. 

EFFECT OF VICTORY. 

Every town on the Atlantic seaboard looked forward with 
the keenest interest to the outcome of the British attack on 
saltimore. A state of general panic prevailed in nearly every 
city on the coast induced by the seeming belief that it would 
be the next object of attack of the invincible British invaders. 








We are told by McMaster that the appearance of Ress and | 


Cochrane— 


in the Chesapeake, and the boldness with which they sailed into the 
very heart of two States and sacked the National Capitol, spread terror 
through every city and town that lay near a navigable river. New 
York City, which had long been blockaded, was greatly excited. The 
deeds and the success of Cochrane, it was feared, would arouse every 
British naval commander to emulate him and would bring down on the 
city all the horrors of a bombardment. 
tut when the news came that the British had actually sailed up the 
Chesapeake Bay, bad marched overland to Washington, had burned the 
public buildings.and were bombarding Baltimore, the feeling became gen- 
eral New York would be the next place attacked, and the work of de- 
fence grew serious. * * * Fully aware that the General Govern- 
ment was now powerless the common council called on the people ‘to 
loan $1,000,000 to the city. ‘The money was to bear 7 per .cent inter- 
est, was to be paid back in one year, and be used solely fer the defense 
of New York. ‘Some croakers asserted tht the city had no authority 
to make such a loan, but ‘they were quickly silenced and the money 
raised. The defeat at Baltimore and victory of MacDonough did much 
x 2 


to quiet the public anxiety. * 
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The example thus set by New York was closely followed in Pp) ie 
delphia. There, when it was known that Washington had been cap. 


tured, the people met in the State yard, chose a committee, org ized 
for defense, formed a military asseciation, and, under such na; 


the Philadelphia Volunteers, the Hamilton Guards, the Was)hj ston 
Guards, the Yankee Guards, the Rifle Corps, began active drilling 3 


were made for shipwrights and boatbuilders to make gun carriay: 

draymen to form a company of artillery ; for guns, blankets, ¢jo; 
and stores; and for volunteers to aid in throwing up works of 4 ga 
on the hills bordering the west bank of the Schuylkill. There, too +). 
response was prompt, and in a few days the artists, the cordw . 
the cabinetmakers, the brickmakers, the printers, and the patriot vung 
men under 20 were applying to the committee to assign them ‘4 
The people of color were reminded of what Pennsylvania had dono ;. 
promote the abolition of slavery and were summonded to defend ho 
The physicians were asked to be ready, in the event of a batt / 
hurry to the field. ‘“ Pious men whose conscientious views would detor 
them from joining other corps’ made up of irreligious men wer red 
to form one of their own kind. . 

Lest even these defenses should prove insufficient, the co; 

ealled on the governor to take measures of an extreme kind. |}! 
asked the moment the enemy landed to dispatch men to see that 


region through which the British would pass, all horses, cattle, anq 
wagons were sent inland; that every animal that could serve as fooa 
was killed or carried away; that the lower box and the spear of eyepy 
pump were removed; that all roads and passes were impeded wit illen 
trees; and that at least one indispensable wheel taken from every mil 


Olli. 


The community was terror stricken. 

In view of this state of general alarm, it may be imagined 
with what joy the news of the American victory at Baltinor 
was received, as the glad tidings were passed from farm)ous 
to farmhouse or carried from village to village by the post rider 
or the stagecoach. The confidence of the American people jy 
their ability to protect themselves was restored, and Britis} 
military prestige received a shock destined to be the precursor 
of the defeat before Plattsburg, and later of overwhelming 
disaster at New Orleans. 

NATIONAL INSPTRATION. 

Any plan looking to the division of our Nation was irre. 
trievably shattered, for following close behind the stinging re- 
pulse at Baltimore came the news of MacDonough’s victory on 
Lake Champlain and the rapid retreat baek to Canada o! 
British troops under Sir George Prevost. Cockburn, w é 
British Beet, stole rapidly down the bay, defeated and dis 
comfited, bearing with him that infamous reputation which will 
ever disgrace his memory. 

Contemporaneous with the victory at Baltimore wis 
appearance of Key’s song, “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
spiring strains and popular melody of which brought it ai 
into unanimous favor. The country needed a national song t 
give expression to its patriotism. It wanted only the event | 
produce it, and that event was furnished in the attack on |al 
timore. This song of Key’s aroused the dormant patriotism 
of the Nation, for higman nature could not withstand its in 
sistible appeal to the love of country. It lifted the nationa 
spirit from the vale of gloom and despair in which it had bee 
floundering to the sunlit heights of confidence and victory. [i 
heralded the dawn of a new day to our Federal Government. In 
moral value it was worth ten thousand bayonets. 

CONCLUSION. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the story of Fort McHenry. 

And now the environs of a great and populous city 
the little fort which once so heroically defied the King’s \a') 
and the royal forces of war. No longer is its position the ol 
post of the sentinel. It has become a place of sheltere 
curity, nestling close in the bosom of that city with whi 1s 
past is so intimately associated. Its walls, once a bulwark 0! 
defense, and its guns, once a guaranty of protection, have 
their power. Up to within a few weeks ago it still maint 
with pathetic chivalry that position it could fill in name oy 
Time has ruthlessly robbed it of everything except its sou’ 
memories. But as long as our Nation lives, as long as * 
deeds beget admiration, or the love of country moves Huiisi. 
“The Star Spangled Banner” will be sung; and few whe *' 

“Oh! say, can you see by the dawn’s early light” 
will be able to refrain frem going back in mental conten! 
tion to the actual scene at Fort McHenry and dwelling |)! = 
brilliant and stirring Chapter which the little fort on \™ 
Patapsco contributed to the history of our second wir W™ 
Great Britain. a 

The Committee on Military Affairs in favorably reports © 
bill now before this Heuse said : 


It appears ‘that in the present plan of national defense Fort McHent 
no longer occupies a position of strategic military value, &" 
several proposals have been heretofore offered that it be © 
to uses foreign to its —= character as a military post. 2 ae 
sidering this bill and hearing the statements of those Teen O 
patriotic organizations Interested ‘in the subject, this commii'™ 
of the opinion that Fort McHenry js so intimately asso apd = 
historical events .of vital moment in the early history of ou! ag 
as te endear it in the affections of all Americans, that lis UO" ., 
purposes ‘not germane to its present character would do viol’ .. 
the sentiment which mov attaches ‘to ‘it, and that its presemvil’ 
a Government reservation under the control of the Secretary > 
and its partiai use as a museum of historic relics, would be on’ 
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appropriate with respect to this sentiment. The War Department states 
that the enactment of the measure will not conflict with the interests 
of that department and that there is no objection to its passage. 

| trust this House will pass this bill. I hope that the little 
fort which has played such an important part in our history 
may be preserved to us and to the generations that follow, its 
eround the shrine of patriotic admiration. I believe that in 
the near future Congress will see fit to do something even bet- 
ter than protecting from base use this historic spot. I want to 
eoo erected near the ramparts of the old fort, plainly discernible 
to the ships that now pass in peaceful and endless array, a 
peautiful monument to Francis Scott Key and to the defenders 
of Fort McHenry at the time of the British attack on that 


fortification. 





Statement of Mrs. Martin W. Littleton. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 16, 1912. 

Mr. BURNETT said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include a statement of Mrs. Martin W. 
Littleton. 

The statement is as follows: 

PROPOSED NAME FOR House OFFICE BUILDING. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 21, 1912. 

The committee met at 10.30 o’clock a. m., Hon. Joun L. Bur- 
NETT presiding. e 

There appeared before the committee Representative BeEn- 
JAMIN G. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi, Representative Henry D. 
FLoop of Virginia, and Mrs. Martin W. Littleton. 


ing House joint resolution 314, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
rukeys Of Mississippi. It is very brief, and I will read it: 

Resolved, ete., That the House Office Building be known and hereafter 
oliclally designated as Jefferson Hall, as a tribute to the memory of 
Thomas Jefferson, whose conspicuous service to mankind secured for 
him a place among the immortals, 

Mr. Humrureys is in charge of this resolution and he desires 
Mrs Littleton to address the committee this morning; and if it 
is the pleasure of the committee we will hear from Mrs. Littleton. 

| desire to state before we proceed that there is a meeting to 
be held at Mr. UNDERWOoD’s office at half past 10 o’clock, and I 
Will probably have to leave in a few minutes. I wanted Mrs. 
Littleton to understand why I leave. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. MARTIN W. LITTLETON. 


Mrs LittLeTon. I have just a word to say. I do not know 
Why I should be called upon to say anything about this reso- 
‘ution except that I am more than happy that Mr. Hum- 
PikeYS has offered it. I think it is a step toward paying some 
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sort of tribute te Thomas Jefferson, a man whom I think has | 


been 


very sadiy neglected. I have written down what I have 


Say here, because I did not want to say too much. 

alr. Burnerr. A woman never says too much. 

‘irs. LitrLeTon. They might be tempted to when they have 
such a splendid audience. 

I can not begin speaking on Mr. Humpureys’s resolution 
vUl T speak, first, of a subject that is nearest my heart, and 
‘it is the ownership of Monticello—the estate and resting 
ce of Mr. Jefferson, ’ 
When I came to Washington, a few months ago, I was sur- 
prised to find that, in this city of history and outdoor monu- 


a ats, there was no memorial in honor of Thomas Jefferson. I 
yas surprised, 


v 
1 
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wich anne Age =p though Jefferson did many things 
ae him to our recognition, he did one supreme 
wart ut ho man ever did or ever can do again, and that thing 
-_ ™ writing of the Declaration of American Independeuce. 
mankind ee a divine exception to the general run of 
oct ut j rT thought I had to convince this committee of 
~ portant achievements of Thomas Jefferson which entitled 
: m fae his memory to the lasting gratitude of a grateful 
hore en should stop here and now and surrender my task as 
Tt « 
new c.. se who had faith in man, It was he who fought for a 
Sake “—e founded upon the belief that all men were equal. 
tiens. It wan tar a an asylum for the oppressed of all na- 


abolished and made the younger son equal with the elder brother. 
It was he who caused the separation of church and state, and 
made it possible for all men to profess their religious belief 
without fear of oppression, whether Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew. It was he who spoke the first words in behalf of the free- 
dom of the negroes before any other American statesman, and 
if this bill, the “Ordinance of the Northwestern Territory,” 
prohibiting slavery after 1800 had passed, our great Civil War 
would never have been fought. He drew the bill establishing 
our present system of coinage and currency on the decimal basis, 
Without sword and with only his pen he took over from Na- 
poleon Bonaparte for the United States the great southwestern 
territory known as the Louisiana Purchase and added 11 States 
to the Union; and he took over, also, the northwestern territory 
comprising 14 States. Everyone knows that the last work his 
hands found to do, when he was an old, old man, was to in- 
augurate and build a great university for Virginia—the first 
real university in America. He believed that in a representative 
democracy education and intellectual freedom were necessary, 
and he created and wrote five great state papers, from which 
Americans have learned their lessons of freedom. 

The sublimest oue of all he wrote was this Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

He gave eight years in the unremitting service in the greatest 
office which his country could offer, and at the end of eight 
years’ service the whole people held out their hands in unl- 
versal greeting as he returned to Monticello after more than 
half a century of public service. When he started in the public 
service he was a rich man; when he left, after more than 60 


years, he was a poor man. Subscriptions were taken up for 
him, his home sold, and his grave is now a thing neglected and 
bandied about, without ownership or one to do it honor. It 


might almost as well rest in foreign territory, because it is a 
neglected spot, a shame and a disgrace to this country, which 
prizes above all things the freedom and liberty which he pro- 
cured from them. It has been said, “If Jefferson right, 
America is right; if Jefferson is wrong, America is wrong.” 

This is but a brief reference to his achievements for 


is 


our 


| country’s growth; but you all know this so much better than I, 


and are in some sense living the life he lived and rendering 


Mr. Burnett. The resolution before the committee this morn- | the service he rendered, that I shall ask you to let me pass to 


the particular subject in hand and tell you, if I can, the exact 
story of Monticello, which I am sure this country wishes and 
ought to take to itself. 

I can not speak of Jefferson without speaking of Monticello, 
and without speaking of George Washington and Mount Vernon. 
They are in my mind together; one the man of the sword and 
the other the man of the pen; and of the two mountains (Mount 
Vernon and Monticello—“ little mountain”), in whose bosoms 
there now rest these two precious possessions of our Nation, 
George Washington has a place in all history, above all neglect 
or envy, but Thomas Jefferson, who through his pen was the 
greatest American statesman, stands apart. 

While one with his sword carved out a nation and procured 
liberty for us, the other with his pen carved out a nation and 
procured human liberty for us; and they both worked together 
and gave us this beautiful Capital City. In the heart of it 
grateful Nation has erected a monument to the memory of on 


it 
of them, but, I say, in all this city of glorious marble and 
n 
dl 


trees there is not an outdoor monument or shaft erected i 
honor of the other one. There are monuments to Klwar 
Gallaudet, Washington, Gen. Jackson, La Fayette, Rocham- 


beau, Gen. Sherman, Gen. Scott, Daniel Webster, Hahnemann, 
Gen. McPherson, Martin Luther, Gen. McClellan, Gen. Sheridan, 
Admiral Dupont, Admiral Farragut, Gen. Logan, Gen. Hancock, 
Gen. Rawlins, Benjamin Franklin, John Witherspoon, Henry W. 
Longfellow, Dr. Joseph Henry, Dr. Samuel Gross, Louis J. M. 
Daguerre, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Frederick the Great, John Mar- 
shall, the Peace Monument, President Garfield, Gen. Grunt, 
Emancipation Statue, Abraham Lincoln, Gen. Albert Pike, Gen, 
Greene, Alexander Sheppard, Gen. Steuben, Christopher Colum- 
bus, Pulaski, Kosciuszko, Paul Jones, Maj. B. F. 
and the Statue of Freedom. 

Those are the outdoor statues in the city of Washington. 

Jefferson did many, many things which entitle him to our 
recognition, and while the memories of the deeds of most men 
fade with years, the deeds of Thomas Jefferson grow brighter 
with time, and as the world becomes more and more enlight- 
ened he is more and more beloved. If he had never achieved 
immortality before, he achieved it on the siZning of the treaty 
of cession of Louisiana, which was the vastest single forward 
step of progress in the story of man. Without loss of blood, 
by peaceful negotiations, more than 1,000,000 square mules of 
territory were won from the domain of European powers and 
brought within the jurisdiction of the young Republic; and 


Stephenson, 


who had the laws of primogeniture and entail | out of this territory have been carved all these 14 great States: 
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Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, ‘Wy- 
oning, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Humpnrerys. I do not like to interrupt you, but “you 
mentioned a number of statues to different people in this city— 
outdoor statues. There is none to Thomas Jefferson? 

Mrs. Lirriteton. No. I-will tell you of one here in the’ Capi- 
tol, if you like. There is one bronze statue here in the Capitol 
of Thomas Jeffergon, which was given ‘by Commander ‘Uriah | 
Phillip Levy, the story of which is rather interesting. 

Mr. BURNETT. tight in that eonnection, these are all -very 
beantiful statues. Do you not think it -wonld be very humiliat- 
ing and degrading to the name of Jefferson to name ‘for him 
a mere workshop like the House Office Building, and perhaps 
for years to come prevent some proper memorial being erected 
to his name? The House Office Building is a mere workshop 
for the Members of Congress, and would it not be ‘rather :out | 
of place and improper to name a workshop for aman of that 
great name and great memory? 

You are now making a most beautiful argument for the 
purchase of Monticello, and I would not be surprised but that | 
the membership of the committee would agree on that proposi- | 
tion; but, on this practical proposition that you are discussing 
now, here is a building where men do their daily work, and 
where there is a document room and a folding room, and ‘it | 
appears to me that it would’be rather inappropriate and would 
be almost a desecration instead of being a proper tribute to his 
memory to name ‘this building after Jefferson. Do you not 
think that it would be rather humiliating than otherwise, when 
we haveso many statueserected in Washington to other great men? 
















































































opinion. I think we are beginning to feel that in erectiug me- 
morials and monuments to people we are spending money ‘for 
something that is useless; and-we are:not going to spend money 
for any more useless statues, but when we wish to build me- 
morials we are going to build things that are of-use. 

Mr. Wurnetr. We just finished a very fine one to Columbus 
the other day, or at least unveiled it. 

Mrs. Lirrreron. Yes; but I ‘think the feeling has begun to 
grow that in the building of these memorials we ‘should build 


Lincoln. Some suggest an ‘arch; some -suggest that it would be 
of more use to build a road. Without entering into all ‘the 
discussions of memorials where so much money ‘is ‘being given, 
I think it would be of more use to build a read or to build a 
hospital, or something that would be of use and the people could 
enjoy. We are just at a practical ‘time in the history of our 
Government when we want to-erect useful things, and I should 
think 1 would always be on the side of building something 
useful. I should think it would be wise, since our Government 
has so recently set up housekeeping, to build memorials first 
that are for convenience and comfort instead of building beauti- 
ful statues; but that is just a matter of opinion. 

As to the naming of this building Jefferson Hall, it being a 
workhouse, I think it would honor Mr. Jefferson. I do not 
think it would be casting any reflection upon him at all, ‘be- 
cause no man ever worked ‘harder than Mr. Jefferson; he 
worked harder than any man I ever knew. 

Mr. Humpureys. Right in that connectien. In all the great 
become students and study the arts and the sciences, the dormi- 


scientist or some great scholar; and in all the country wide, 
wherever there are forts, barracks, or places for the troops to 
gather and do their work, they are named in honor of some 
great soldier; and in all the great universities of the country 
the halls where young men gather to do their work are named 
in honor of some great man whose character is thought ‘by 
those in charge of the university to be worthy of emulation ‘by 
the young men who are there, to gather whatever inspiration 
they may, to study in these halls. And it eccurs to me to bea 
most remarkable suggestion that to name this hall where the 
representatives of the people do their work for the people— 
under a Government which owes its existence so much to 
Thomas Jefferson, and owes its character so much to Thomas 
Jefferson, and where the measure of its power is due so much 
to the labor of Thomas Jefferson—it occurs to me to be a remark- 
able suggestion that for the hall in which the representatives 
of the people do the work for the people to/be called by his 
name would be a desecration. 

Mr. Burwnerr. I might call your attention, Mr. Humphreys, 
to the fact that we might ‘be called a cheeseparing Govern- 
ment to name for him a building that is already constructed as 
a memorial instead of building something new. 

Mr. Humpnyrerys. Exactly. But there is no man in all the 




















something that is useful. We-nre eontemplating a memorial to | 


| belong to the Nation. 
Mrs. Lirrieron. ‘I think that is largely a matter of each one’s | 
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this sort that is (if I might use the word) tainted by the jp. 
crease of ‘taxation laid upon ‘the people than the great ian we 
hepe to honor in this way. The people are not called upoy ty 
spend one nickel of money; the Government is wot called 
to lay one farthing further upon the shoulders of the pe 
taxes ‘to do ‘this. 

Mr. Townes. I suggest that Mrs. Littleton be allowed to 


Upon 
ple in 


| finish. 


Mrs. Lrrrrteton. I-am glad ito have ‘this come in, because it 
is probably somethin, I ‘have left out, and it comes in so wel) 
just here. But I.will-go on. 

in this Louisiana -purehase, comprising these States, and jp 
the addition of Oregon, Jefferson carved out a real republic 
more than doubling -the area already a part of the United 
States; but out of all these States not one is named for hip, 
It is time all this neglect were atoned ‘for, and it is a disgrace 
that under the shadow of this Capitol his name should be neg 
lected. 

Instead of a Westminster Abbey, in America we have two 
treasure houses—one, Mount Vernon, which, through the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, has:become a nation’s 
shrine. John Augustine Washington surrendered the mauso- 
leum, house, and grounds for a national memorial as a sacred 
trust for the public. ‘George Washington’s tomb is now care- 


fully protected and guarded against vandal hands and his 
house protected against fire. The other treasure house js 


| Monticello, and I can think of no memorial to ‘Thomas Jeffer. 
| son more beautiful, more just, more dignified, than that Monti- 


cello, which he loved so much, should, like Mount Vernon, 
It is a sacred place, and not one of 
national but of international importance. 

Pilgrimages to Monticello began more than a century ag 
During the lifetime of Jefferson, in years of his retirement, the 
leading men turned to Montieello. His home was the )) 
towaril which steps were constantly turned. Pilgrimages to 
Monticello did not cease with the death of Jefferson. Many 
people of all races {nd creeds continue to journey there. And 
we hope now that Monticello, which sheltered Thomas Jeffe: 
son, his home in life as jit is now his home in death, wi 
become forever a shrine, a place set ‘apart where our childre: 
and our children’s children may go to learn lessons of history 
and freeflom. It is teo sacred a:trust to be left in the cure of 
one individual. 

The home of Jefferson is the natural inheritance of the 
whole people and can not fittingly rest ‘in the exclusive ow 
ship of one individual. The right to go to and from his grave 
belongs to the unnumbered generations, and the right can not 
be narrowed Gown to the rights of one individual whose 


| prietorship rests upon a naked purchase. However m1 this 
| proprietor may venerate the memory of Mr. Jefferso l 
rejoice in the ownership of his old home, he should not appro- 
priate to himself, even in this spirit of veneration, that which 


is common to every human being in the Republi i 
| doubt Mr. Levy would do his part toward the public ow S 





institutions of learning in this country, where the young men | 


tories are the workshops and they are named after some great | 


history of this Government who would least want a ‘tribute of | of these things, nor all of these things, can fitting!y /4“"" 


| of Monticello, thereby honoring his ancestor, who li 
should belong ‘to the people, and thereby respecting the menor) 
of a wise statesman, the author of the Declaration of America 
Independence, which has given ‘to people of all nations : 
welcome to its freeiom. 

The service which Mr. Jefferson gave to his country 


was living was surpassingly great, but the fruits of lis ; 
are ever growing and ever ripening in the minds and hearts & 
|} each expanding generation, and he is thus irresistibly att I 


more and more, year after year, to all mankind. A 
shrine must be preserved for them—opened to 
kindling new hopes, ever awakening new aspirations. 1% 
practical safety from destruction may be well assure 
hands of an individual, but such a place, ‘incapable ot! 
tion, should not be used as a summer house, but shou 
lutely guaranteed against loss by fire, or otherwise, und si 
lant eye and in the affectionate solicitude of the w! N 
It may be by will or by the laws of descent continu 
personal exhibit by a proud proprietor, ‘but its futur 
as a historical place, rich with illustrious names, sho 
left to the kindly disposition of ‘fate. ‘No man living 
our country, whatever his fortune, station, or prestice. 
the ample setting laboriously erected by the genius o! . 
As the property of the Nation, Monticello would hous 
ful affection of all who made their offerings over its 
As the property of any individual it can not be saved ! 
grotesque. Social life may enliven its corridors, rich ¥ t 
tory; banquets may make it brilliant with its ass - 
welcome guests; all that wealth and luxury can su! 
open doors may serve to drive away the melanc! soa 
which serves to speak of Jefferson's last pinched days; 5’ . 
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‘cupy the memory of the man who wrote the Declaration 


fully « 
of Al an Independence. 
“iho vift of Monticello to the Nation would be the most glori- 
one nent possible to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, and 
th other way we can honor Jefferson. We have here in 
Was two beautiful new marble buildings unnamed and 
une ed, and as there are no outdoor memorials in all this 
city er to Thomas Jefferson or Alexander Hamilton, I think 
y | be a beautiful and fitting tribute to these two great 
men of our Nation if we were to name one of these buildings 
Jott Ilall, as suggested by Mr. Humpureys’s resolution, and 
P we re to name the other Hamilton Hall. The naming of 
thes structures will cost nothing and will therefore carry 
out tl ea of avoiding expenditures, and will at the same time 
have the effect of erecting monuments to two great men. Here, 
in this Capitol named for him, Washington sat and presided over 
the destinies of this infant Republic. At his right-hand side sat 
Jeff and at his left-hand side sat Hamilton, doing their 
part and sharing with him responsibilities so serious. snd I 


hope with all my heart this resolution offered by Mr. Hum- 
pureys, giving the name of Thomas Jefferson to your beautiful 


House Office Building, may pass, and that the christening may 


he celebrated this Fourth of July, when we are celebrating the 
Declaration of American Independence, of which he was the 
autl or 

The places that Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hamiiton occupied in 


the tit 


t g of this city here, 
Washi! 


eton, I thought were so 


and the story of the city of 
familiar that it would not be 


worth while for me to tell you them again; so I have left them 
out. 

Mr. Towner. Before you sit down, Mrs. Littleton, is there a 
bill pending now in Congress for the purchase of Monticello? 


Mfr 


LirrLeTon. There is a resolution that Senator MARTINE 
2, before the Library Com- 


fered, which is coming up July 
mittee of the Senate. 

fowner. But there is no bill pending in the House now? 
LirrLeron. Not that I know of, unless Mr. Austin in- 
ed one a few days ago. But I do not know of any. 
Towner. Is it contemplated that a bill will be intro- 


trod 

duced? 

LirtteTon. I do not know. I have not heard of anyone 
ug such a bill, but I wish they would. 

Le How would you purchase Monticello? 

fowner. I do not think anyone could refuse to sell and 


al infamy if the United States desired to purchase 


D 
eLcerl 


LirrLeToN. I made a visit to Monticello, and have just 

di home, and have brought with me a great deal of in- 

n and a great many pictures showing the present con- 

( there. I also have thousands of letters from people all 

( e United States, lamenting the fact that in the city of 

shington there is no memorial to Thomas Jefferson, and 

¢ that the plan for the purchase of Monticello would be 

ng memorial to him. I have these letters, one from nearly 

governor of the States, one from all the patriotic soci- 

eties. nort 

lam going to take them to the hearing on July 2, and I 

e the letters there, and the photographs showing condi- 
it Monticello as they exist to-day. 

. Mr. ‘Towner. Mr. Chairman, I desire before Mrs. Littleton 

‘ a motion that the thanks of this committee be 

e to Mrs. Littleton for her very beautiful and instructive 

nd that the acting chairman of the committee, 

Burnerr, be requested to have it inserted in the Con- 


GRESSION Recomp that it may be vreserved and I hope may 
lave infl 7 


al opport 
Mrs. 
Myo 


moti 


S to make 
PSS ° 


J 


1ige 


unity of hearing it. 

LITTLETON. I thank you very much. 

motion being seconded, the question was taken, and the 
on carried. 

Me Wnerwen . - * 

r. Townt k. Mr, Chairman, for the information of the com- 
uttee I have just had handed to me a joint resolution which 
S Hitroduced by Mr. Austrn on June 15, providing for the 

of the home of Thomas Jefferson, at Monticello, Va. 
8 follows: 
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rodden of the world; and 

sh the genius, splendid patriotism, 
son America was started on a career that has brought 

ngs to this country; and believing it most fitting and 

the home of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello should be 
f tl e great Nation and country he loved and served so 
re ” if 

© and mee That the President of the Senate of the United States 


‘ 


ty 


this body. ¢, reby, instructed to appoint a committee of five Members of | 


ise of pee Operate with a similar committee to be appointed by the 
rien oe. eSentatives, to inquire into the wisdom and ascertain 
it ma, ~ JUlring said home as the property of the United States, 
> preserved for all time in its entirety for the American 


claration of Independence was a new light and gospel | 


and teachings of | 
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, South, east, and west, Republicans and Democrats | 


ence on other Members of Congress who have not had | 
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Mr. CLARK. Where was that referred? 

Mr. Towner. Unfortunately it was referred to the Committee 
on Library. I am very sorry this committee will not have the 
honor ot reporting it favorably 

Mr. Crark. I think it ought to come to this committee. 

Mr. J'owner. I think 


so. TOO, 


Mr. BURNETT. Now, another practical suggestion along this 
line: A few years ago a bill was passed changing the name of 
one of the prominent streets, at the instance of Mrs. Henderson, 
I believe, to the “Avenue of the Presidents.’ | do not know 
where that street is, and I doubt whether there are a dozen 


Members in Congress who know where it is. I am just calling 
attention to that fact for the purpose of showing that it 
an obscurity hanging around it. It is still known as Sixteenth 
Street. 

Mr. Froop. The change was not made. 

Mr. Burnett. I think so. 


has 


Mr. Foon. I think not. I think a bill was introduced, but I 
think Congress refused to pass the bill. 
Mr. Towner. I suggest that we hear from Mr. Humphreys. 
STATEMENT OF HON BENJAMIN G HUMPHREYS, A REPRESENTATIV! IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Humrureys. Mr. Chairman, I do not think anygne could 
add anything to what has already been said; and Mrs Littleton 
has said it so much better than I could say it. Mrs. Littleton 
furnished the inspiration that caused me to write this resolu 
tion, and relying upon the equal patriotism of this committee, I 
thought she could furnish the inspiration to convince you that 
you should report it. But I was very much astonished to hear 
my friend from Alabama suggest that there could be any oppo- 
sition to it. 

Mr. Burnetr. May I ask a question along the same line? If 
this name is changed, will not these buildings always be known 
as the House Office Building and the Senate Office Building? 

Mr. Humpureys. I think not. John Marshal! Place is not 
known by what it was before; it is called John Marshall Place. 

Mr. Burnett. John Marshall Place is not much of a credit to 
the name of Marshall; I wish to say that. 

Mrs. Litrieron. I think, Mr. Burnett, that there is very much 
that is confusing about the names of these buildings now. 
Strangers who come here always get the names mixed. They 
think the House Office Building is the House of Representatives. 
“ House Office Building” does not seem to much to the 
people. 

Mr. Burnetr. That is what the street-car conductors, the 
hackmen, and guides always eall it, ‘“‘the House Office Build 
ing”; and it is the “ Senate Office Building” on the other side 

Mr. Humpuerrys. They changed the name of Jackson Park to 
Lafayette Park. 

Mr. Burnett. And it always goes by the name of 
Park. 

Mr. Humpureys. You can not find one man who knows it 
Jackson Park; everybody knows it as Lafayette Park 

Mr. Burnett. This building is peculiarly for the use of Mem 
bers of Congress, and always will be called the Office 


mean 


Jackson 


iis 


House 


3uilding; and my idea is whether it would not always be de 
scribed by the practical term “ House Office Building,” and in 


stead of lending luster to the name of Jefferson be rather 
diseredit. 

Mr. Humpureys. There is no chance in the world for us to 
add luster to the name of Jefferson. 

Mr. Burnetr. Would it not be an injustice to him? 

Mr. Humpnreys. The only people to be honored by taking 
action on this resolution would perhaps be Members of the 
House of Representatives; and I think: it would reflect honor 
upon themselves, and especially at this day. I do not think 


| there has ever been a day in the history of this Republic when 








it was more desirable to call the attention of the people of the 
United States to the fact that the great principles that inspired 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton and their frares 
and their compatriots when they formed this Government 
still in the hearts of the representatives of the people: and, in 
spite of the fascinating personality of men who are suggesting 


Col 


are 
il 


that the form of this Government be overthrown and changed, 
that our people still believe in it as the best guaranty t! 
| hereafter our children may, as did our forefathers, enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. It is past my understanding that be« 
the street car conductors might not, for the next few mt or 
few years, wake up to the fact that this is Jefferson Hal! 
fore Congress should not honor itself by naming this building, 
in which the people’s representatives do their wor' s testi- 
mony of our great regard for the name of Thomas Jefferson. 

I introduced a resolution two years ago. At that time I did 
not say “Thomas Jefferson.” When the building was first 


erected, it occurred to me that it would be a wicked thing that 
this beautiful building should be erected in Washington, in 
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view of all the history of this country, and no name found 
worthy to commemorate, but to call it “HH. O. B.” and to call 
the Senate Office Building.“ 8. O. B.”; and so I sat to work to 
conjure up, if I could, who in all the history of the country 
among the Representatives was perhaps the most illustrious 
Inman, and after much thought and conference with others, I 
concluded that as a Representative perhaps it was Henry Clay. 
There were others who had been Representatives, but who went 
out into broader fields, whose fame has become more world-wide 
than his, jut there were practical obstacles in the way, and 
many thought that he ought not to be so honored. Finally, Mrs. 
Littleton wrote a very beautiful pamphlet, which ‘she called 
My One Wish, and there called attention to the fact that in 
this great city there was no monument to Thomas Jefferson ; 
there was a2 monument to everyone else but none to Thomas 
Jefferson: and then the thought occurred to me that the fitting 
thing to do would be to call this office building, which is a 
beautiful building and a beautiful monument, Jefferson Hall. 
I do not share the opinion that we could pay a greater tribute 
to Thomas Jefferson if we were to erect a monument like the 
one recently erected to Columbus than we would by naming this 
magnificent structure, in which the representatives of the peo- 
ple do their work, after him. 

I hope most earnestly that the committee will take that view 
and report the bill. 

Mr. Towner. Mr. Chairman, I entirely agree that it is a dis- 
grace to this Nation that we have not in the city of Washing- 
ton a memorial or statue of any kind to Thomas Jefferson, and 
1 would be perfectly willing to support a proposition to erect 
a2 monument to his memory, to cost a million or two million, 
or any sum that might be named. But there is a very great 
deal to be considered by this committee in the suggestion of our 
chairman that we can not change by enactment, by the pas- 
sage of a law, a custom and habit of the people. 


We passed a law here to change the name of Sixteenth 
Street to “Avenue of the Presidents”; but that is only known 
to the archeologian as an obscure historical fact. Nobody 


’ 


calls Sixteenth Street “Avenue of the Presidents.’ 

Mr. CLark,. But they say that did not pass, Mr, TowNeEr. 

Mr. Towner. I do not know, but I think it did. It would not 
be an honor to the President to have this hall named after 
him, and then in the common and popular view of the people 
for no one to know that except as an official fact and no one 
recognize it in actual practice. 

Mr. Humpureys. They changed the name of Tennallytown 
Road to Wisconsin Avenue, and the street car conductors 
always call it Wisconsin Avenue. 

Mr. Towner. I think it is now popularly known at Tennally- 
town Road; and I think, Mr. Chairman, there is very great 
danger this would be brutum fulmen, something which would 
not be observed, and I am sure no one would regret that more 
than Mrs, Littleton herself. 

Mr. Burnetrr. Another thing, Mr. Towner, in 
tion: We want to do something which would be a 
I think it is an outrage that the Government has 
and would not that result in a postponement of 
tribute to the memory of Thomas Jefferson? 

Mr. Towner. I wish to say this, that if in the future some 
other building could be named after him, so that at its incep- 
tion, the commencement of its life, it might be known by that 
name, then in popular esteem it might be called Jefferson Hall; 
but I doubt that you can ever change the name of this place, 
now so well known as “ House Office Building.” I do not think, 
however much you might desire to do so, that by the passage of 
a law in Congress you eould do so. 

Mrs. Lirrieron. If women do not seem to have trouble about 
changing their names when they marry, I do not see why it 
should be considered so much trouble to change the name of a 
building. 

Mr. AsHnprook, That was in my mind, and I was just going 
to suggest that the law changed the maiden name of Mrs. 
Towner, but I presume she is how known as Mrs. Towner. 

Mrs. Lirrieron, If you say it is better to have a new building, 
are you not inviting resolutions calling for millions of dollars 
of expenditure to erect a building to the name of Jefferson? 
I know there is a Jefferson Memorial Association. It is very 
well organized and very well formed, with beautiful designs 
and prints for a very expensive building to be erected here in 
Washington; and there is also a Lincoln Memorial Association, 
which proposes the erection of a Lincoln building. If you 
refuse to do this now, and say you are in favor of spending 
millions of dollars to erect a building to Jefferson, are you not 
inviting that sort of, thing and will not people be coming on 
here to have resolutions passed for memorials to be erected by 
you who desire to have buildings erected? 


that connec- 
tribute (and 
not done it) 
a more just 
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Mr. Burnett. I woud favor something of that kind: 
thing in the nature of a real expenditure. Mr. Clark has jpg 
suggested to me that this would be like giving a f 
secondhand suit of clothes, something that is already | 

Mr. Frencn. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest here that there ; 
an institution that will undoubtedly be given shape in {\)is 
within the next few years, and I suggest it in this co 


| I refer to the National Archives Building, which I trust oy 
country may soon erect. It will be, when it shall have heey 
erected, one of the most valuable buildings from an histor 

point of view, and from every point of view of practica| ce 
tion in this country. It will be the same character of building 


as they now have in Great Britain and France and Ita} 
was wondering if it would not be proper to suggest, whi 
are speaking of attaching the name of a person to a |uildi 
| at the time the plans for the construction of the building 
| be given, that we call that building “The Jefferson \ 
Hall of Archives.” 

Mr.’ Burnett. And let the name attach from the very layi 
of the foundation. 

Mr. FrReNcH. Yes. 

Mr. Humpureys. I suggest this, Mr. Chairman and gentlenea 
In Mississippi a few years ago the legislature passed 





authorizing the different municipalities to name their schools 
| The Daughters of the Confederacy took the matter uj) in the 
State and suggested that they be named after men promine 
| Mississippi in the Civil War. There were some schools th; 
| had been known by different names for a good many years, bu! 
| they were changed, and the people had no serious difficulty 
addressing themselves to the new conditions; and we find oy 


net i 


the State now, wherever you go, you hear the people speak of 
school by the name of some man who distinguished himself j 


the Confederacy. We have “ Jeff. Davis” schools, “ Robert | 
Lee” schools, and “ Stonewall Jackson” schools all over | 
State, but everybody knows just what you mean when vou us 
those names. They experience no difficulty whatever in ident 
fying that school. 

Mrs. LITTLETON. AS men never change their names, tlicy pro! 
ably think it is a very difficult and serious thing. | Laughter 

Mr. Burnett. Sometimes they change their names 

Mrs. Litrieron. People who have changed their names « 
sionally do not find it such a bad thing. [Laughter 

Thereupon, at 11.50 o’clock a. m., the committee adjourned 
subject to the call of the chairman. 


} 





Analysis of Mr. Roosevelt’s Speech of Acceptance. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. LYNDEN EVANS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or RepresEnTATIVES, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 

Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave to print, I present an 
from the Chicago Daily Journal, by Mr. John ©. bas! 
which is the best short analysis of Mr. Roosevelt's s)« 
acceptance which I have yet seen: 

PRONOUNS AND PROMISES. 

Mr. Roosevelt's speech at the Coliseum, reciting things 
we must do to be saved, proves that his staying po\ 
matter of words is as wonderful as ever. The spe 
about four times as many words as Washington's Farewe! Av 
dress, and also proves that Mr. Roosevelt still regai 
as the most important individual in the universe. |! 
noun “I” occurs 36 times in one paragraph. 

Aside from the personal pronouns, the matter of the s 
may be grouped in three classes. 

First. Fierce denunciations of everybody else in 
field. 

Second. Vague demands for “ social justice,’ couch: 
language that they can be interpreted to mean anythin 
ing, as the exigencies of the future shall dictate. 

Third. Specific demands for changes which, whet] 
not, can at least be enacted into law, and measure’ 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words and deeds of an earlier day. 

The query which will occur to everyone is, W)) ; 
Roosevelt fail to discover the need of the reforms he oe 
pions while he was in the White House and able | ’ 
those reforms? 
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Vr. Roosevelt now demands a downward revision of the tariff. 
But, during the seven and a half years of unparalleled power 
which be enjeyed in the Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt never al- 
lowed the tarif€ te get within shooting distance of revision. He 
was tandpatter. 

Mr. Roosevelt now denounces the crime of making men work 
sevel ys in the week. During the entire term of his office 
men rked seven days a week for the “great Morgan inter- 
ests’ which he was so friendly, and during the present 
camp Steel Trust barons, who are the chief seven-day 
offe ders, are Mr. Roosevelt’s chief financial backers. 

Mr. Roosevelt is now frantically in favor of woman suffrage 
and of the initiative, referendum, and recall. But while he was 
Pres t Mr. Reosevelt dismissed woman suffrage as unim- 
portant if true, and if he mentioned the initiative, referendum, 
and recall it was to condemn them as anarchistie. 

Thus one could go down the list. Mr. Roosevelt favors just 
two classes of things in his most recent speech. One class com- 


«4 bureaucratic despetism, and the other class comprises the 


reforms W vhieh he neglected, opposed, or denounced when he was 
President. 

The question is whether Mr. Roosevelt has forgotten or 
whether he thinks the people have. 

In this cold world men are judged, not by what they promise 





but by what they perform when a chance to perform is given them. 


Mr. 
power. If he believed in these reforms then, 
use his power to get them adopted? 

if he only learned the need of these reforms after getting 
out of office, it is only Christian charity to keep him in the sweet 
retirement of private life that his education may not be inter- 
rupted. 


why did he not 


Parcel Express and Parcel Post. 


il-order-house evil exists in this country and does not exist 





in co es where they have a reasonable parcel express. 
Th e is now, and the way is for the Government to begin. 
“~ y ™~ 
SPEECH 
OF 
Y 1D ad T 
HON. FRED §S. JACKSON 
OF KANSAS, 
In rHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 13, 1912 
,, ue House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21279) making 
ons for the serviee of the Post Office Department for the 
lscal year ending Jume 30, 1913, and for other purposes— 
Mr. JACKSON said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is a question of extreme interest to all 
u ple of the country. I believe, with Lincoln, that the 
I ive a right to use their own government. I am very 
_ that every member of this committee believes that the time 
has come when something ought to be done to abolish the mo- 
lopoly of the express companies on the carrying of packages, 
nd to provide an adequate and economic service for the peo- 
ee large in the matter of transporting small packages. 
Snrel > 
a y the time -has come when we should restore to the peo- 
ee 'r own country the same rights that we give foreign 
2 t 


: acle Sam is the greatest farmer in the world. 


mm 


His acreage 


meomans enjoyed seven and a half years of unchecked | 


| the transportation of smaller packages. 
prises a which would tend to make our Government | 





foreign trade of the rest of the world. Then, when we consider 
that our population, though reaching 90.000,000, is in reality 
much less than that of any of the great nations of Europe, with 
this production our people should be prosperous, easily cared for, 
and everyoue should have considerable wealth, to say nothing 
of the comforts of life and plenty to eat. 


We find, however, that it is not easy to compel an even dis- 
tribution of wealth in the country. It is aa duty of the Gov 
ernment to supply ample transportation facilities for the indus 
try of the country. This is a caiman function, and no 
people can prosper, nor can industry thrive, without it. In our 
anxiety to build a great country we have done things by whole 


sale and supplied the larger transactions of business with trans- 


portation, but have apparently given no attention to the trans 
pertation of the lesser kind. It has been a surprise to some of 
our best informed people to learn that the railroads of the 
country are charging the 100-pound rate. and nothing less, for 


Thus the whole matter 
is beth by the Government and the railroads left to the tender 
mercies of the express companies. The fact that the express 
companies are owned in part by the railroads does not help the 


situation. They are farming out the duties which they, the 
railroads, were authorized by law to perform. It is much as 
though this greatest farmer of the werld should say, “I will 


keep on planting and growing and harvesting, but if anyone 
would have my products he must come to my farm and granary 
to buy. I will not trouble myself to send preducts to those who 
want them and can use them—they 

As the greatest merchant, 
tems for me. 
my store is. 
with 


must come to me.” 

he says no delivery wagons or sys- 
If the people must be served let them learn where 
What is the effect on the industry of the country 


everyone assuming such an attitude of indifference and 
unwillingness to cooperate with the rest of the community? It 
is well known that as society advances and division of labor 
becomes more pronounced, the smaller items of business in- 
crease in number, and there arises a greater demand for sinaller 
coins, an increased circulating medium, quickened and more 
adequate means of transportation—in a word, increased facili- 
ties for exchange. 
| <All this has been ignored in America, so far as the package 
under 100 pounds is concerned, for more than 50 years. It 
constitutes a direct menace to our prosperity. The farmer, 
| the local merchant, and the consumer suffer alike because of 
the lack of an adequate express service. Many usable prod- 
uets of the farm waste, or waste their value in transportation, 
for lack of a market which a better system will bring. The 


he if it were spread in one mighty cornfield, would 
“tse enough im extent to cover the great Nation of Austria, 

"Hl Switzerland, Denmark, and Belgium thrown in. 

ae — field in extent is greater than Portugal, with Bel- 

New aaa to it. He could make an oats field of all of old | 

levee dof - and add the most of Wales. He could make a 

os of England, Scotland, and Wales without increasing the 

‘— his present meadows. 

in o aained crop also is greater in extent than England and 
In i — to Seotland and Ireland combined. 

Geis See manufactured products were greater than those of 

eh Germany, and France combined. In 1910 the 

10 ye rs aia mills were $7,000,000,000 greater in amount than 

mee j £0, and we have become the greatest manufacturing 
2 the world. 

There ee ~4 Sam is the greatest merchant of the world. 
ver argo ‘treit, on the Great Lakes, more commerce each | 
f her caer at Britain’s entire foreign commerce in the height 
cane — ‘8 the boasted industry of the sea. The trade be- 


States is greater in value and volume than all the 


local merchant suffers from competition with mail-order houses 


beeause of the lack of facilities which the large cities enjoy 
through favoritism of the express and railroad companies. He 
thus becomes out of touch with many whe would b> his best 
customers as well as the manufacturers and those from whom 


he must buy. The Government, and the Government only, ¢ 


in 
give a square deal. ‘The railroads have bound the express com 
panies to charge not less than 150 per cent of the rate charged 
on like goods by the railreads in large quantities. The ra 

roads have favored the large cities, and here is a guaranty 
that the express companies must do the same thing in trans- 
porting everything weighing less than 100 pounds. The ex- 
press companies in fact collect sixteen times as hich a rate on 
small packages as the railroads do on the larger quantities of 
freight. The remedy therefore is not a mere parcel post but 
a2 pareel express which will include everything below 100 
pounds in weight. This probably can not come at once, but 
it must come sooner or later. The United States ia the only 
great country of the world which does not have an effective 
parcel express, and it is the oyly country where mail-order 
houses thrive or exist. Let the country merchant draw his own 


conclusion, 


The new world which was born in England and English in- 
dustry when the penny post went into effect will be duplicated 
in America when the Government puts into operation “al 

| express service and lets loose the stream of communication 
among the American people now pent up by privileges granted 
to express and railroad companies. Cobden says the penny 
post was largely responsible for his success in opening up the 
world to the starving workers of Great Britain as ! é 
within which to secure their bread. 

The local merchant has been the victim of the sent un 

happy situation; low, uniform rates in threue g 1d 
| express traffic for big dealers in big towns: high rates umder 
all cireumstances for smal! dealers and sma!l. p s. Under 
the contract hetween express and railroad companies the ex- 
press rates must follow the railroad rates. It must be never 
less than 150 per cent of the railread rate. 

Let the local merchant have fair and adequate express sery- 
jee at nondiscriminating reasonable rates and he will do an 
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infinitely larger business with a small capital than to-day; he 
will carry no dead stock; well provided with samples, he will 
make innumerable often at no further expense to him- 
self than the labor and cost incurred in sending a telegram or 
letter or use of a telephone. His local patrons will learn to 
rely upon him more than now their adviser and efficient 
helper in supplying their wants and necessities. 

The cut-flower industry of southern France, with its income 
of nearly $8,000,000 a year, secured to the French flower spe- 
cialists by the French parcel post. with its uniform rates on 





sales, 


as 


parcels delivered at the domicile of the consignee—17 cents on 
7-pound parcels; 21 cents, 11 pounds; 29 cents, 22 pounds— 


offers striking evidence as to the possibilities of a similar serv- 
ice within the United States, both in farm products for the 
city consumer and commodities of daily consumption on the 
farm to be brought from the towns and cities. The rural deliv- 
ery system, now regching such a high degree of efficiency, adds 
greatly to the possibilities of such a service. An opportunity 
for such a service lies at our very doors. Every year or so 
thousands of the most splendid peaches ever grown, as well 
as berries and other fruits, waste in southeastern Nebraska and 
southern Missouri and northern Arkansas for want of a market. 
These orchards, the first mentioned, are within 200 miles—the 
average short-haul distance 
Joseph, and Kansas City, each with great populations which 
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of three great cities, Omaha, St. | 
| panies to put 


| be operated in opposition to private interests engaged 


need these fruits. And the second-mentioned district is in 
close proximity to St. Louis, Joplin, and Kansas City. If the 
transportation rates were such that the consumer or retail 
merchant could deal directly with the farmer without inter- | 


ference from the commission merchant and their ‘“ exchanges,” 
the express companies and their “minimum contract rate” 
with the railroad companies, does it seem possible that this fruit 
would remain unused while the people who could afford to buy 
in these same cities were using Utah peaches hauled over moun- 
tain routes in carload lots? What is true of fruits is true of 
vegetables, dairy products, and the smaller produce of the 
farm, to say nothing of the flood of trade that would be opened 
for the merchant with his local trade. 
THE UNFAIRNESS OF THE LEVEL RATE. 

Most 
local merchant, and at the same time increase the service for 
the farmer and rural resident, is the question of the flat rate. 
The volume of the business, and therefore the value of the serv- 
ice, is powerfully influenced by the rate. The most important 


element of every transportation problem is the amount of 
business any given rate will move or command. 
The flat rate or carriage of packages at a given weight 


over the entire country at the same rate will kill the service 
and cripple the Post Office Department until it “will be unable 
to recover from the experiment of a parcel post. 

The flat rate of 8 cents per pound is 500 per cent above cost 
on the short haul and 50 per cent to 100 per cent below cost on 
the long haul. This is conclusively shown by the tables I will 
introduce. The farmer, consumer, and local merchant have 
2 common interest in the cheapest possible service for the short 
haul. To make the short-haul rate over five times the cost 


is to prevent the growth of the short-haul business and give it | 


to the express companies and leave the expensive long-haul 
business for the Government. I invite special attention to the 
discussion of both of these propositions, “the flat rate’? and 
the “opposition of the local merchant,” in the memorial to 
Congress of George P. Hampton, legislative representative of 
the farmers’ national committee, which I insert at the end of 
my remarks as part thereof. 
GOVERNMENT EXPRESS. 

How, then, can this service de brought about, and when? 

The time is now. 

The way is for the Government to begin. 

It is objected that the project is paternalistic. But no 
Government transportation project in paternalistic. Transpor- 
tation, as I have said, is governmental in its very nature. The 
fact that the Government in America has so far found it profita- 
able to farm out the business is no objection to the Government 
asstiming its functions when it is found necessary for it to 
do so. Let us hope it will never be found necessary for it to 
own the railroads of the country. But-here is a service urgently 
demanded and sorely needed by the country at large. It is so 
closely related to the postal system that it is almost a part of 
it. The same reasons exist for the Government engaging in it 
that exist for the postal service itself, namely, that no private 
interest can supply adequate service. The Government now 
has almost every employee aud almost every part of the equip- 
ment necessary to put the service into effect. 

The proposition has been made that the Government pur- 
chase the contracts and property of the express companies for 
the purpose of entering this business. It is argued that it -is 


| But the positions are by no means parallel. 


closely connected with the opportunities to help the | 












necessary for the Government to have a monopoly in order f 
the business to be compensatory. I am opposed to this | 

and think it wholly unnecessary for the Government to = t 
in any way with the express companies, except to see threo gh 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that their rates are not 
discriminating. The Government rates should be so fair pe 





equitable that it can invite competition. The Governmen; \ - 
iulways have its great army of rural carriers, the natural | id 
between country and city which will serve as an advantage 
over the express companies that can not be overcome or ie 
stroyed. All the Government needs to do is to exercise g 
rightful authority to prevent unfair rate cutting on the x), ‘ 
hauls and its share of the business is secure. For the exjyoc 
companies will be left some of the city business, perha; 8, nd 


parts of the country adjacent to towns where the rurs 
livery does not reach. 

Another argument in favor of the purchase of the ex 
companies’ contracts was that we would procure their sysjo) 
of zone rates. This argument has been wholly destroyed jy 
the new invention of dividing the country into zones }) ked 
off by parallelograms or squares and maps arranged. so that 
it is possible to tell the rate to any part of the United s; 
from any other part at a mere glance at the map. 

So perfect has this device been found that the Inter. 
Commerce Commission has recently ordered the express 
into effect new rates based on this syste 
zone computation. It is said that no Government business 


le 
al 


press 


in the 
same business, and our experience in carrying letters by th: 
postal system has been referred to as proof of this propositio 
The Government. 
then, had neither the rural-delivery system nor the authority 
to compel fairness of rates upon the part of its competitor 
Almost every successful government system of transpor' 
operates in competition in part with private carriers. Tl. 
most complete and satisfactory government parcel exjies 
the world is in Hungary, where the private express con 
have full competition with the government service. 

The same is true of the parcel express service in France and 
England. Each of these countries have a splendid service and 
there is not the slightest objection by the storekeepers. ‘These 
facts are gleaned from reports made by the consular se1 
of the United States. 

I believe the Government should enter upon this servi: t 
once, and that if the Postmaster General were given autho 
to purchase equipment where needed he could est: 
service in communities first where urgentiy demande 
that he would soon have the system working on a ba: 


S 


would be compensatory to the Government. A very * 
}ropriation is all that will be necessary to start tli 


This with the Bourne or some similar system of zolecs | 
parcel post will give the relief demanded. 

In order to set forth more definitely my views, I plac 
Recorp the terms of a measure which I shall introduc 
amendment to the postal appropriation bill or as a 
bill. It is as follows: 


PARCEL EXPRESS. 


Secrion 1, That in order to promote the postal service and | 
ciently regulate commerce between the several States, the Te! 
of the United States, the District of Columbia, the possessions 
United States, and foreign nations the Postmaster General of 1 
States shall, under suitable regulations to be provided by ! 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, put into effect and ope! 
the post roads and rural delivery routes of the United States 
express system adequate and appropriate for collecting, rec 
ing for, dispatching, forwarding, transporting, and_ deliver! 
cels, packets, packages, and commodities not exceeding 100 
weight in one parcel, packet, or lot. The Interstate Comui 
mission shall make and provide a system of rates io be chi 
such service, which rates shall be compensatory to the Go 
_for the service performed and shall be based as nearly as | 
upon a system of distance zones, within which respectiv: 
zones shipments made wholly therein shall be at the same t 
tion charge for the same weight : Provided, That the smallest of + 
shall be not less than 100 miles in extent; and in fixing «ll © 
tance zones there shall be not more than 500 miles differer 
extent of one zone and the zone next above it in size or es 
Postmaster General also shall have authority to put into «| 
tem of registry of packages for safe delivery whereby the © 
shall t2come liable for a part or all of the value of said pa 
cording to the rate paid for such registry service, in one A 
of such package. Said service shall be put into effect when 
tem of rates shall have been perfected and reported to ceed 0 
by the President of the United States, not later than, bien : 
1912. Nothing herein shall repeal or affect the rates of pos 
by law on any class of mail of the United States. oe iehia ae 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Postmastet — 
and promulgate such rules and regulations for carry!Dg, _ 
provisions of this act as he may deem necessary, subJe 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. ht 

Sec, 3. That the Postmaster General shall contract with © 
railroad companies and other transportation egene cs. 4 Sta . 2 
portation of postal-express matter throughout the Unité es onal 
if deemed advantageous upon cars provided by the aa tines of 
which may be transferred without unloading onto the lit 
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railroad companies, at such rates of 
principles of computation thereof as may agreed upon, with the 
right of review and revision of the same by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as hereinafter provided. And in case the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and such railroad companies or transportation agencies shall fail 
to agree upon the terms and provisions, they shall submit their re- 
spective contentions with reference thereto to the said Interstate Com- 
meree Commission, which shall thereupon have plenary power to de- 
clare the terms and provisions which said contract shall contain. 


DUTIES OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Sec. 4. That any wiliful failure or refusal by any railroad company 
‘ ther common carrier, subject to the provisions of this act, to per- 
form any service required by this act or by any lawful rule or regula- 
tion made and promulgated by the Postmaster General in pursuance 
of this act, or of any lawful ruling, finding, or determination of the 
rstate Commerce Commission, or of any order, judgment, or decree 
iny court of the United States of competent jurisdiction, shall con- 
titute a misdemeanor which, upon indictment and conviction, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000. 


POWERS OF POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
>. That the Postmaster General shall have power to rent, lease, 
purchase real estate and personal property, supplies, s, and 
juipment for use by his department for the purposes of this act. He 
shall have power to condemn in the name of the United States any 


SEC, 





p ty, real, personal, or mixed, which he may deem necessary for 

t! ficient operation of the service, but the said Interstate Commerce 

Commission shall first value and file its award therefor as hereinbefore 

spe ‘fied. 

: MEMORIAL RELATIVE TO A PostTaL Express. 

FARMERS, MERCHANTS, AND CONSUMERS WANT A POSTAL EXPRESS—A 
GENERAL PARCEL POST BASED ON A FLAT RATE IS AGAINST PUSLIC 
WELFARE—IT WOULD ROB THE FARMER, RETAIL MERCHANT, AND 


CONSUMER, AND SUBSIDIZE THE LONG-DISTANCE SHIPPER. 

[By George P. Hampton.] 
term “‘general parcel post” as used herein refers to the flat- 
rate proposals for the extension of the parcel-post rervice, and “ postal 
express’ refers to the proposals to extend such service by the adop- 
tion of the zone system; that is, by charging varying rates, according 
to distance and weights. 








ry} enactment of legislation by Congress providing an adequate 
system of parcel delivery is vitally necessary for the conservation of 
public welfare. Only a system based on charges proportional to dis 
tance—-that Is, a postal express—will fill the requirements, 


A general pareel post based on any of the proposed flat rates would 


impose excessive charges on all short-distance shippers and give to 
long-distance shippers rates enormously below cost. Such a_ parcel 
post would penalize the farmer, the local merchant, and the con- 
sumer, and subsidize the long-distance shipper. In other words, it 


would unfairly tax the many to be served by the short haul and give 
the protits of this unfair tax to the few served by the long haul. 

rhe Post Office Department pays the railroads for carrying the mails 
an average, approximately, of 9 cents per ton-mile. That is to say, 


the Government in making its contracts with the railroads recognizes 
the principle of charges proportional to distance. Yet -the advocates 
of the flat rate propose to charge the public for the service thus con- 
tracted for on a seale of distance rates—one uniform rate for all dis- 


tances. Taking the 8 cents per pound flat rate as a basis for com- 
parison, the following tables show what the result would be: 


Comparison of the charges on 3, 7, and 11 pounds at vrarioua distances 
of the 8 cent per pound flat rate with the actual cost to the Govern- 
ment, showing the excessive charges above cost on the short hauls 
and the gross undercharges on the long hauls. 
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compensation and upon such Comparison of the charges on 8, 7, 
e 








| 


3 pounds. 
Govern- | ,. 
&cent Excess 
flat rate. - charge. 
SHORT HAULS. 
$0. 24 $0. 054 $0. 183 | 
24 053 . 184 
24 - 064 .17} 
24 -08 16 | 
.24 113 -12 
.24 - 184 “Ost 
| Under- 
| charge. 
24 32 $0. 08 
24 - 454 215 
24 - 533 - 295 
7 pounds. 
| 
San phd peas 
| Govern- | 
Pree | ment | Excess 
at rate. cost. charge. 
a ei see niet 1 ae }_ 
$0. 56 $0.072 | $0. 483 
. 56 - 084 | «474 
| . 56 10 | - 46 
- 56 13 | -8 
. 56 . 223 | -33 
- 56 385 | 17 
| Under- 
9 | | | charge. 
Fae NOD. oi a nhdnke sth Pac Wie a Riess tibiky obes ckoill -56 | -70 | $0.14 
Fi en tane nate * eA cend pobee thins ttinentisantenddaseste . 56 1.01 . 454 | 
*; WB. cna ee nsPeenadteettnt ene eaters ds. . 56 1. 204 | . 644 


and 11 pounds at various distances 


of the 8 cent per pound flat rate, etc.—Continued. 
| 11 pounds. 
7 
| 
&-cent ae Excess 
flat rate - charge. 
cost. 
| 
SHORT HAULS. 
ie dn <nthnin alien <pcineddn + ndeewes ‘ $0. 88 $0. 12} $0. 75} 
50 miles............ 88 134 744 
thi tn delnienes Sheneke eer ; SS 16 72 
del acinensd numer dak casens hex eanrebes S8 21 67 
Santas cin oan ienenna tie 88 353 - 524 
1,000 miles. .......... | 88 - 604 27} 
| 
T ~ 
LONG HAULS, Under 
s charge 
bakin ckdeds bute ckdendcuscscnwksetecle 8 1.10 $0. 22 
IO dino duds ciitdhens¥esccndek .88 1. 594 1A 
ee inn catidndildbins cgcechedsems SS 1.78 90 
THE PATRONS OF THE SHORT HAUL. 

The farmer, the consumer, and ihe local merchant have a common 
interest in the cheapest possible service for the short haul. ‘They have 
little or no interest in the long haul. ‘The retail trade between con 
sumer and merchant, consumer and producer. or producer and local 
merchant is essentially a short-distance proposition. The prosperity of 


all these will be best served by making the lowest possible rates for the 
short haul. 
The magnitude of the robbery of th 


2 


benefit of 


ol 


majority the people for the 
the few, which is inevitable with a flat rate, will perhaps be 


more apparent if the cost and charges are shown in tons. He would 
indeed be a small merchant or farmer whose total parcel shipments 
for a year, under a favorable rate, would not exceed a ton. 
The robbery in the short haul 
: 25 SO 200 Oo 1.000 
miles. | miles. | miles. | mile miles 
Average mail pay to the railroads per ton.' $2.25 $4.50 | $18.00 | $45.00 $90. 00 
Collect and delivery and general expense.| 24.00 | 24.00) 24.00 | 24.00 24. 00 
Total cost 26. 25 28. 50 42.00 69. 00 114.00 
Rate per ton of the Scents per pound flat 
rate. patios cd dabcasdbaae 160.00 | 160.00 | 160.00 160.00 160. 00 
Excess charges...... 133.75 | 132.50 | 118.00 | 91.00 46. 00 
Collect and delivery and general expense cost are computed at 6 
cents per package for an average weight of 6 pounds 
The subsidy in the long haul. 
2,000 000 3,600 
miles. mile miles. 
Average mail pay to the railroads per ton. ....... $180.00 | $270.00 $324. 00 
Collect and delivery and general expense 24. 00 24. 00 24. 00 
Total cost... ... abins dhinnrdetnehhce oes 204. 00 294. 00 $48. 00 
Rate per ton of the 8 cents per pound flat rate. 160. 00 160. 00 160. 00 
Subsidy to long-distance shipper ............ 44. 00 134. 00 188. 00 


Public welfare demands that the Government, in establishing a 





general parcel post, shall impose no burdens upon nor grant special 
privileges to any class. The people must not be taxed for the benefit 
of the few. 

The flat rate by the excessive rates of 500 per cent above cost on the 
short haul, and rates of 50 to 100 per cent below cost on the long 
haul, tend to force producer and consumer apart, whereas public 
welfare demands that they be brought as close together as possible. 

The volume of business is powerfully influenced by the rate It 
must be low enough to move the traffic. To make the short-haul rate 
over five times the cost is to prevent the growth of the short-haul 
business. 

The evils of the flat rate to the short-distance shipper increase with 
the rate. The 8-cent rate is bad, but the 12-cent rate ($240 per ton) 
would be infinitely worse. A charge of 12 cents per pound to carry 
packages 25, 50, or 100 miles would be ten times the cost, or 1,000 per 
cent profit. There would be no business. 

If the flat rate could be established without increasing the cost of 
any short haul beyond a fair, self-sustaining charge, its unfairness 
might be open to question. But a flat rate which in order to make 
the service as a whole self-sustaining must be based on a mean dis 
tance charge, must of necessity make the charge on the short haul 
outrageously excessive, and give the long haul a rate away below cost 
It is undemocratic, violates every principle of square dealing, and is 
against public welfare. 

THE REMEDY. 

Establish a postal parcel service based on distance rates proportionate 
to the cost to the Government to perform the service What these 
rates should be are indicated in the above tables, showing total cost to 
the Government. 

A complete remedy is provided in the bills introduced into the 
Senate by Senator GarpNer (S. 5474) and by Congressmen Lewis and 
GOEKE in the House. The principles in these bills have been indorsed 
by the leading farm organizations of the country, a large majority 
of the labor organizations, by consumers, and by merchants and manu 
facturers, who have opposed, and will continue t ppose, strenuously 
the establishment or extension of a flat-rate parcel post These facts 
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are easily ascertainable by every Senator and Congressman. Congres- 


sional documents giving comprehensive detailed explanation of every 

question involved are at their command, and among their colleagues 

are some of the best-posted men on such matters in the country. 

The farmer and the consumer suffer because of the lack of an ade- 
quate express delivery service Only the Government can supply such 
a rvice Produce goes to waste on the farm for lack of a market, 
and the poor of the near-by cities starve for the lack of that produce. 
Congress has it in its power to remedy this. Why does it not act? 

THE OPPOSITION OF THE LOCAL MERCHANT. 

[From the testimony of Mr. George ?. Hampton, representing the 
Farmers’ National Committee on Postal Reform and the Postal Ex- 
press Federation. | 
The claim that the establishment of a parcel post would be injurious 

to 1 rural chant I believe is without any foundation in fact. 

In ud of injuring t rehural merchant the adoption of a modern 

parcel post or postal express such as we recommend would be not only 

to his advantage but is absolutely necessary to protect him from the 
destructive competition of the mail-order house, which he now feels 
s0 keenly and opposes so bitterly. 

‘rhe mail-order bouse is here now, and we have no parcel post. 
Sor f these il-order hous have grown to enormous. proportions 
without parcel post. They are still developing and growing larger 
aad larger It is reasonable to suppost in fact, self-evident—that 
un the ; 3 methods of distributing merchandise are changed, 
and changed radically, mail-order houses will become a far greater 
menace to the rural merchant than they are to-day. In the face of 
this it would seem to me the wise thing for the rural merchant to do, 


instead of opposing parcel post, would be to make a thorough study 


of the present methods of distributing merchandise, in order to dis 
cover what it is that now gfves the mail-order houses the big advan 
tage they now possess. With that knowledge the rural merchant 


would be in the advantageous position of knowing what was necessary 
to do to put his business on a fair competitive basis with the mail- 


order houses. 
Pursuing investigations along this line to their logical conclusions 
the rural merchant would find that instead of the postal express 


being of any special advantage to the mail-order houses it is the one 


thing that would most positively give the advantage to the rural mer- 
chant. 
LOCAL MERCHANTS’ PRESENT HEAVY HANDICAP. 

The only advantage which the mail-order houses now enjoy over 
the local merchant which the live up-to-date merchant needs to fear 
is that due to the lack of an efficient postal express, and especially 
the lack of such .service in the rural districts. Only by the close 
touch with his wholesaler, insuring the prompt delivery of the unit 
wholesale shipment at the nominal transportation cost of a postal 
) : 1 with a constant daily touch with his farmer cus 


tomers through 


the same means, can he rid himself of the present 
he ind place himself on a competitive equality with the 


indicap 


mail-order house. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS FAVOR MAIL-ORDER DEVELOPMENT. 


Some rural merchants think that it is to their advantage to prevent 


t? f ecuring the advantage of a cheap, efficient postal 
express service, but the reverse is true. Compe! the farmer as now 
to attend personally to his own parcel deliveries, often at great trouble 


and expense, and conditions favorable to the development of the mail- 


order business are established. To-day, to buy in the local store, 
go to town, thereby taking not only himself but his 


the farmer must 
{ ' Peg cluct 


Nat bu 


I work rally, instead of ving in small 
quantities at frequent intervals, buying in quantities that will last 


ive 


for some time becomes the custom. Thus we have in the rural dis- 
tricts a condition most favorable to the development of mail-order 
business 

The profits on the mail-order business are not in the shipments 
that go either by parcel post or express. These shipments are an 
insignificant portion of the great bulk of the business. Many of these 
shipments are made at an actual loss. They are merely feeders for 
the business and for good will. The profit of the mail-order house is 
in the enormous business done by freight in shipments of 100 pounds 
or more. 

{I am advised that mail-order houses ship, within certain zones, 
by carload lots in their own irs at low freleht rates and then dis- 
tribute by short-haul express rates So the local merchant can not 
compete with them now, but could do so if the local merchant had an 


equally low rate by parcel post. ] 

\ very cursory examination of the catalogues, circulars, etc., of these 
mailorder houses will that systematic effort is constantly made 
to induce the customer to order in quantities of 100 pounds weight or 
more in order to take advantage of the lowest freight rates. Neighbors 
are encouraged to club together to make up a 100-pound shipment, and 
thus secure the advantage of the cheap freight rate. The man or 
woman who makes up the club collects the money, sends in the order, 
and, when the freight shipment arrives, goes to town, secures the pack- 
age, opens it, and delivers to the various parties their part of the ship- 
ment. All this at no cost or, at most, normal cost to the mail-order 
houses. Thus, under present conditions, the mail-order houses have the 
immense advantage of a corps of agents for soliciting and distributing 
orders and collecting and forwarding payment therefor practically free 
of all cost. The business being strictly cash in advance, there is prac- 
tically no loss to allow for, consequently goods can be sold at a close 
margin of profit 


show 





What the local storekeeper is now up against is this practically free 
collect and delivery service, with low freight rates direct to the con- 
sumer. The fact that the local merchant does as well as he does in 
spite of this heavy handicap is proof, in my judgment, that with the 
tremendous advantage removed which the mail-order houses now have 
the local merchant would at once get the upper hand of m:« tfl-order 
competition. 

THE REMEDY FOR MAIL-ORDER COMPETITION. 

The remedy for mail-order house competition is to establish a system 
of package delixery still more efficient than that devised by the mail- 
order he ind which will serve the local merchant better than it 
will his mail-order house rivals. 

parcel post or a postal express that will enable each farmer to 


receive his own parcel direct at his own home, at a reasonable price, 
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| mail-order competition, alienate the farmer more and more 


nage rates are the prime consideration of the big shippers, it is true 


| them to control the ma 


|} an unfair and increasing advantage to the largest and most 
| situated. 





| express, such as we have urged upon your consideration, wil! 


at the time he wants delivery, and under conditions which make orders ' 





te 


by phone deliverable the same day, will break up the clubbing together 
to send orders away to the mail-order houses. 

The mail-order houses will at once lose the advantage of free solicita 
tion, free distribution, and low-cost freight shipments direct to groups 
of customers. The local merchant will then have no cause to fear 
mail-order competition. . 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES’ BEST ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Chairman, the assertion of the local merchant that the parce] 
post will destroy or injure his business is an admission that he ean 
not sell as cheaply as the mail-order house, even under the fair cond 
tionS of a square deal in distributing costs. This, in effect, is a demand 
that the farmer pay him a premium or bounty in order that he may 
continue to conduct business by antiquated methods and be protected 


Mr. 


| from the progressive spirit of modern merchandising and twentieth 


century methods. Such an argument makes the local merchant the 
best advertising agent the mail-order houses can have. Certainly there 
could be no better argument to convince the farmer that he can not do 
as well with the local merchant as with the mail-order houses, O¢)ho» 
things being equal, the farmer would naturally prefer to trade with tio 
local merchant, but he naturally objects to paying the local merehsy: 
two prices for an article he can buy at a single price by sending o ) 
some mail-order house. The local merchant may possibly succeed jy 
blocking parcel-post legislation by such methods, but he will accelerare 
» and 


te 


lose a 
steadily increasing portion of rural business. 


THE BASIS OF COMMERCIAL PROSPBRRITY. 


No business, no institution, no community, no country can prosper 
that is unfairly discriminated against in transportation facilities 
Nations and cities spend vast sums to remove the slightest handicap to 
commerce, and the most strenuous efforts are put forward to secure 
advantage in transportation rates. No fact is more solidly established 
than that prosperity of the community, commercial prosperity, and 
cheap transportation go hand in hand. Our village communities 
decaying and our local merchants are tinding the struggle hard | 

Just as surely 


they have not had a square deal in this respect. 


a8 


| merchant princes and our seaports need favorable ocean and railw 


freight rates to maintain their prosperity, so do our local merchants 
and village communities require favorable transportation rates, and 
especially in the small shipments. For just as it is true that the ton 


that the parcel rate is the primary factor in rural life. 


THE EVIL RESULTS OF TRANSPORTATION DISCRIMINATION. 


It is to-day a matter of common knowledge that the all-important 
factor which has built up so many of our giant monopolies and en ; 
- part of the output in many industries, and 
to dictate arbitrary selling prices to the merchant, has been secret rail! 
road rates, rebates, and other similar favors. Not only have mer ts 
in almost every line of industry been driven to the wall in this way, 
but almost all who survive have in some measure been robbed of thei 
independence and made merely the agent to distribute the monopolized 
products exactly as directed by the brokers or general agents of the 
controlling monopolies. How many grocers, for example, ar 
who have anything to say about the price of sugar, or who can « t 
to secure their rebates if they deviate from the selling prices given 
the Sugar Trust agent? 

The practice of giving large shippers and terminal cities special rat 
has prevailed since the railroads were first established. At first 
was believed to be right, but it was wrong, and it operated to 
Lavy 
You know the result. The most favored grew to giant 
portions and became too powerful for even the railroads to cop 
Railroads, merchants, producers, and consumers all were made t 
the full limit of tribute. Happily, our eyes are now opened 
awful consequences of railroad discrimination, and the Amerie: 
ple are determined to remedy this evil. How? ‘There 
way, and that is by establishing conditions that will insure 
ate of transportation rates between the big and the little s! , 
This is the square deal, and the square deal will rob no one of a legiti- 
mate profit. 


his 


THE MONOPOLIST MIDDLE MAN MUST RE FE 


LIM 


The one great fact that is being driven into the minds of ever) 
is that between the price at which the farmer is compelled | S 
product and the price the consumer is compelled to pay t! \ 
difference enormously out of proportion to the cost dist ting 
Naturally, the retail merchant, as the one who comes most directly into 
contact avith the indiscriminating public, receives the brunt 
complaint, and because he fails to point out the real robber he 
that a large measure of the blame sticks to him. Mercantile or 
zations can, in my judgment, do the merchant generally no gr 
service than to disassociate the merchant in the minds of the 
public from those other members of the distributing grou! 
through special privileges and unfair trade advantages, are wu! 
edly profiting at the expense of both the farmer and the consume 

Mr. Chairman, the establishment of a general parcel post, or | 


of 


ds 


to be of especial advantage to the local merchants and will t 
minimize the disability under which they now labor in competition \ 
the mail-order houses. A low-cost parcel post is a vitally n 
factor in assisting to restore ryral merchandising and rural 
erally to its old-time prosperity 


EXPRESS MAKE 


POSTAL WILL THE LOCAL MERCHANT MASTER 
SITUATION. 
I believe the local merchant has a just grievance against 
rate, the value of which to the merchant increases the more ex! 
his business. But the zone system, or the postal express, wh! I 
every merchant's store in the small village the center of Ut! 
favored rates, and which gives the advantage to the shortest 
makes him again master of the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, the postal express and postal freight express W 
we urge you to recommend to Congress are economically sound. 
urgent need to conserve the public welfare is beyond question. 
demand for their enactment, or of at least some general parce! 
is general throughout the country, and the farm organizatl 
uniting to make it their paramount issue. 

{The pareel post contemplated by the 
and Post Roads of the United States Senate, I am 
zone system, and will be of equal benefit to the 


well as the local farmer and citizen.] 


Committee on Tost ' 
advised, | 
local me! 




















Speech of Gov. Woodrow Wilson. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r a 
F. KINKEAD, 


NEW JERSEY, 


0 
HON. EUGENE 
OF 
In tHe House or RepresenTarives, 
‘ Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Rercorp, I include speech of Gov. Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The speech is as follows: 


FARMERS 
THE 


oov. WILSON TALKS TO 
BANKED UP AGAINST 
PANAMA CANAL BILL, 


ON TARIFF—PROSPERITY 
TARIFF TIDES, HE 


TIDES HAVE 
DECLARES-—PRAISES 


WASHINGTON Grove, Gloucester, N. J. 
Gov. Wilson’s speech yesterday to 2,500 people at the South 
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Jersey farmers’ picnic at Washington Grove was the first ad- | 


dress by the governor since his speech of acceptance on August 7. 

In yesterday’s speech Gov. Wilson touched mostly on 
tariff. His attacks on the special interests aroused enthusiasm. 

lle was met by a committee of 75, for this was a farmers’ 
picnic, taking in the counties of Camden, Gloucester, Salem, 
nnd Burlington, and there had to be a big committee. Presi- 
dent Thomas J. Stratton, of the society, with Vice President 
Charles Stokes, of Beverly, and Secretary Thomas C. Dilkes, 
of Gloucester, were all down to the train. The farmers turned 
their own automobiles over to the party. 


| hot going to be imposed upon any longer. 
the | 


| other day vetoed the steel bill. 


Congessman WILLIAM Hueues, of Paterson, introduced the 


governor as the next President 
Here are some of the things Goy. Wilson said: 
‘I am interested in politics not as a search for office, but 


as a great contest devoted to something very definite and prac- 
tical indeed. Politics ought not to be considered as a mere 


occasion for oratory, but as a branch of the national business. | 


‘Do you ask me whether I want the farmers to organize them- 
selves in such a way that they shall thrust others aside and 
usurp the center of the stage? I reply, ‘No.’ There is not a 
single class of the Nation that ought to demand that it should 
be occupying constantly the center of the stage, but there is 
also not a single class in the Nation that ought not to demand 
constantly that it be regarded as a member of the firm in the 
great partnership. 

“I have seen the interests of a great many classes especially 
regarded in legislation, but I must frankly say that I have never 
secn the interests of the farmer very often regarded in legis- 
lation. And one of the greatest impositions upon the farmers 
of this country that has ever been devised is the present tariff 
legislation of the United States. I have not heard of farmers 
waiting for a hearing before the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate in order 
to take part in determining what the tariff schedule should be. 

“I have not heard anybody but orators on the stump say that 
the tariff was intended for the benefit of the farmer, because 
you have to be on the stump to keep a straight face when you 
inake a statement like that. When the United States was the 
cranary of the world and was supplying the world far and 
leir with the foodstuffs that it subsisted upon, the farmers 
were not looking for protection, and while they were not look- 
ng 
everything that they had to use was raised upon them and 
raised upon them until now it is almost impossible for 
the it to Make a legitimate profit. When, while you were feed- 
ing ihe world, Congress was feeding the trusts, nobody doubts 
What the process of tariff legislation has been. 

“We could give you a list of the gentlemen who have been 
host prominent in securing the legislation. 
that secured it and the purpese they secured it for. And they 
Were not thinking about the general prosperity of the United 


“tiles, They were thinking about the balance sheets in par- 
_ \r Investments, and those investments were not investments 
hin | were easily within the reach and work of the farmer 
llimself, 

‘I would be ashamed of myself, ladies and gentlemen, if I 


‘a to stir up any feeling on the part of any class against 
: ' other class. I wish to disavow all intention of suggesting 
” The farmer that he go in and do somebody up. 

\il that I am modestly suggesting to you is that you break 
your own house and live there. And I want you to ex- 


everywhere else had duties put upon it and the cost of | 


very critically the character of the tenants who have | 


i 
| 





We know the kind | 


been occupying it. It is a very big house and very few people 
have been living in it. And the rent has been demanded of you 
and not of them. You have paid the money which enabled 
them to live in your own house and dominate your own pre- 
mises. 

“TI regard this campaign and every campaign in which the 
people have taken part since the world began as simply a con 
tinued struggle to see to it that the people were taken care of 
by their own Government. And my indictment agaiust the tariff 
is that it represents special partnerships and does not 
sent the general interest. It long time 
made by men who even supposed that they were seeking to 
serve the general interest, because tariffs are not made by 
the general body of the Members of either House of Congress 

“One of the gentlemen who have been 
connected with this thing has in recent 
drawn from public life. [Cheers.] 

“T mean the one-time senior Senator from Rhode Island, Mr 
Aldrich. I at least give Mr. Aldrich the credit of having had 
a large weather eye. He saw that the weather was changing in 
Rhode Island—even in Rhode Island—as well as in the rest of 
the Union; that men who had long known that he was imposing 
upon them felt that the limit had been reached and they were 
{| Cheers. | 

“They saw that he wasn’t ever doi what he pretended to 
do, namely, to serve the special interests of Rhode Island and 
not all of them. You can not go into a game like that without 
narrowing and narrowing and narrowing the circle of interest, 
until presently you will not think about anything but one 
ticular individual interest. 

“The tariff intimately concerns the farmer of this country. 
It makes a great deal of difference to you that Mr. Taft the 
It makes a difference to you in 
the cost of practically every tool that you use upon the farm, 
and it is very significant, or ought to be very significant to you, 
that a Democratic House of Representatives has just passed the 
steel tariff-reduction bill over the President's veto, a thing, I 
am informed, unprecedented in the history of the country, that 
a House should have passed two tariff measures, the wool meas- 
ure and the steel measure, over the veto of the President. Why? 
Because these gentlemen now know that they are pushing this 
thing forward against some of the most powerful combined in- 
terests of the country, and that they are under bonds to repre- 
sent the people of the United States and not the special parties 
in it. 

“Tariff measures are not measures for the merchant merely 
and the manufacturer. The farmer pays just as big a propor 
tion of the tariff duties as anybody else. Indeed, sometimes 
when we are challenged to say who the consumer is as con- 
trasted with the producer, so far as the tariff is concerned, I 
am tempted to answer ‘the farmer,’ because he does not pro 
duce any of the things that get any material benefit from the 
tariff, and he consumes all of the things which are taxed under 
the tariff system. 

“One of the bills pending—just passed by Congress; passed, 
I believe, yesterday by the Senate as it had passed the House— 
provides for free tolls for American ships through that canal, 
and prohibits any ship from passing through that canal which 
is owned by any American railway company. You the ob 
ject of that, don’t you? We don’t want the railways to com 
pete with themselves, because we understand that kind of com 
petition. We want the water carriage to compete with the land 
carriage, so as to be perfectly sure that you are going to get 
better rates around by the canal than you would across the con 
tinent. 

“The reason this country has no parcel post is thot the « 
press companies object. 

“ Now. I move that the objections of all private enterprises 
be overruled. I gnove that we establish a parliamentary pro 
cedure by which they will not even be considered, not in order 
that men who have made legitimate investments of capital may 
not have their proper return for it, but in order that they may 
not look to the Government for their proper return for it. 

“The trouble with the business of the United States under the 
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tariff is that men think they can’t make money without the 
assistance of the Government. And as long as you allow them 
to think that, then every mother’s son of us is tied to the apron 
strings of the old grandmother sitting in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. Now, for my part, I am free and 21, and I don't want 
any assistance of the Government to enable me to make a 
living. 

“But I want at every turn of every argument that I make 
of this nature to say that the legitimate business enterprises of 


this country have absolutely nothing to fear, 
stand on their own bottoms, but that they 


provided they will 
have everything to 
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fear if all they have under them is the prop of a tax which 

everybody is obliged to pay in order that they may be able to 

conduct their business—and I believe that that is the just prin- 

ciple of government. 

there w time, ladies and gentlemen, not imany years 

ago, when I would have uttered sentiments like these with a 

eertain degree of heat, because I would have known that I was | 
against an almost irresistible force. But I don’t feel the least 

heat now. We have got them on the run, and the resistance is 

very little. The friction is going to come when they try to put 


on brakes and try to stop. 


‘I believe that there is going to be a great, handsome, peace- | 


ful, hopeful revolution on the 5th day of November, 1912, and 
after that revolution has been accomplished men will go about 
their business saying, ‘ What was it that we feared?’ 

“ We feared chains, we have won liberty. 
anything for fear we should mar it, and now everything wears 


We feared to touch | 


the bright face of prosperity; and we know that the right is | 
also the profitable thing and that nobody can serve a nation 


without serving also himself.” 


Jorbett Tunnel of the Shoshone Irrigation Project. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


LEE, 


OF 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 16, 1912, 


On the bill (S. 4862) providing for the relief of certain persons having 
supplied labor and materials for the prosecution of the work of con- 
structing the Corbett Tunnel of the Shoshone irrigation project. 
Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: After considering both the majority and the 
minority reports of the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands 
on this bill (S. 4862), “An act for the relief of certain persons 
having supplied labor and materials for the prosecution of the 
work of constructing the Corbett ‘Tunnel of the Shoshone irriga- 
tion project,” I propose to vote for this bill, notwithstanding the 
objections of the President, as I believe the Government should 
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which he carried out their wishes, and especially so when the actions 

of their duly accredited Representative have been attacked and mis 

represented, as I have been. For this purpose I speak through the 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to those who elected me. 
a7 . a a a 


* * 


THE FIRST PAULT FOUND. 


During my canvass for the election I made speeches in almost every 
polling place in the county, explaining exactly what I would do 
what I would not do. If I carried out the pledges made in 
speeches, I have fulfilled every promise made to the voters. * 3 
Some of the newspapers quote a supposedly stenographic report of my 
speech made at Mount Pleasant, a little village in the county. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here a verbatim copy of the speech de- 
livered by Mr. Garner at Mount Pleasant, Pa., on September 10 
i908, as reported by Mr. F. A, Bickert, a competent sienographe: 
of Pottsville, Pa., and sworn to before a justice of the peace 
I read from that speech: 


and 
tho 


MR. GARNER SAID. 


Here am I, after representing you eight years. I am here to answer, 


and if a man can tell me I have not represented him for the last 
| eight years let him say so now. But, gentlemen, I am here now-—! 
am not going to make a long speech for this reason—I am here and 


|} have made speeches for so long that you know 
me. 


me, your children k 
Kight years have I tried to represent you, and now is the t 
Do you say I did wrong or did I do right? If I came here for y: 
and years and years and tried to tell you what I will do, you know 
character, you know everything I have done; if I did wrong, now 
your chance to say so. * * * 

I have had eight years of experience as a member of the house of 
representatives (meaning at Harrisburg), and I know just what | am 
talking about. The house of representatives has in it 207 memb« 
Out of this 207 members there is only 5 who ever get up and y 


anything, and, thank God, I can come to you this evening and say 
| that I was one of the tive; I represented you. |[|Applause.] Pleas 


don’t clap, gentlemen, for actions count more than words, sir. I am 
here to answer. Five men in the house of representatives do a! , 
business there. They make all the motions. They make all | 
speeches ; they do all the business there; and I was one of the five men 
Self-praise ; but, thank God, I can come here and say that it is 
and where did you ever hear from a man in the legistature be 
went there? Where did you ever have a man in Congress whom 
ever heard from? Send me there, please, and if you don’t hear from 
me on the first night—not waiting the two years—but if you t 
hear from me the first night, cast your ballot against me then. | 
telling you that you will hear from me the first night, for the r : 
that I am going to win; and on the first night of the first day that | 
am Congressman, | am going to make a speech against Jom Canno> 
the Speaker of the House; and when I make that speech against 


| man, sir, the man who overrules all men, the man who is against t 


protect the workingman and not take advantage of any techni- | 


cality to evade such payments. It has been shown that the Goy- 
ernment has had the benefits of the labor and 
nished in the building of this great irrigation canal, and there- 
fore I favor this bill so that the labor and material items may 
be paid. 


But, Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to further diseuss the 
pending measure. It is my purpose to-day to give a brief 


outline of the work of the Democratic House, of which I have 
the honor to be a Member, serving my first term. I am proud 
of the record of the Democratic Party in this House. Per- 


laboring man, I am going to make a speech the first night of the tirst 
day against Jon CANNON. I am against Jog CANNON first, last, and al- 
ways, and you will hear of Alfred B. Garner there. 


a * - * ue ~~ ” 

Now, if I have been honest, if I have been square, if I have n 
loyal so far, there is a man running against me who I have no t 
one bad word to say about; but do you want to send to Washingt i 
new man, a man who knows no more about parliamentary law I 
| do, and I have got some knowledge of it? But we are not talki to 
children; we are talking to full-grown men. * * #* 


materials fur- | 


I have been there for eight years; do you want to send hi: 


| for eight years until he learns what I have learned, or do y« 


sonally I have been in full accord with this record and have | 


remained at my post and have endeavored to perform faithfully 
every duty incumbent upon me. At the outset permit me to 
refer briefly to my personal record, and to contrast it with that 
of my immediate predecessor, who was a Member of the Re- 
publican Party, one or the other branch of it, I am not sure 
which. : 

Mr. Speaker, I now desire to make a few comments on a 
speech of Hon. Alfred B. Garner, who was a Member of the 
Sixty-first Congress from the twelfth district of Pennsylvania, 
and which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Thurs- 
day, April 28, 1910. 

Through the Concresstonat Recorp Mr. Gafmer spoke at that 
time to his constituents about his first year of service in this 


House, and he referred also to a speech which he had made at | 


Mount Pleasant, Pa., on September 10, 1908, when he was a 
candidate for Congress. In his Mount Pleasant speech, of 
which I have here a copy, Mr. Garner told of his work in the 
Pennsylvania State Legisluture, and made several pledges as to 
what he would do if elected to Congress. As Mr. Garner’s 
records in the legislature and in this House are now complete, 
and can neither be added to nor detracted from, I will briefly 
review both, that those interested may know whether he 
fulfilled the pledges that he made to the people. 

Mr. Garner, in his speech in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, said 
in part: 


so 


I want to say a few words in behalf of myself and for the benefit of 
my constituents. It is only just and proper that those who elect a 
man to office shall have from him an accounting of the manner in 





to send a man there who can go there as your Representative fror 
first-day he reaches there? Gentlemen, I have been there eight ; 
for eight years I have been your representative, sir. If you wa ) 
send any man there, sir, there must be eight years in learning what ! 
have learned. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Speaker, now let us see whether Mr. Garner ke} 
pledge that he made to the people when he said, “ [ am going to 
make a speech the first night of the first day against Jor ' 
NON. I am against Jon CANNON first, last, and always.” 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 15, 1909—the firs! 
of the extra session of the Sixty-first Congress—-shows tliat 
Garner voted for the election of JosepH G. CANNON as Sj: ’ 
and it does not show that Mr. Garner uttered one word o! - 
test against Mr. CanNnon’s election, as he had promised to do 

The North American, under date of March 16, 1909, 
the following dispatch from its Washington corresponden 


\l 


pe 
t: 
TRAINED FOR HIS APOSTASY. 


The Pennsylvania Democrats voted steadfastly against Canno! i 
to-day and the Pennsylvania Republicans just as steadfast!y 
Garner, the new man from Schuylkill County, wko had proclai! 

self an insurgent, voted with the organization upon every pro} 

He was taken into camp by the Cannonites the moment he ar! 
Washington, and yielded so easily to their persuasions that tlie) 

not even proud of their achievement. 

Part of the time while he was being trained for his apostasy 
considered only necessary that he should be placed in care o! 
in one of the House offices. 

Even before the caucus of Saturday night it was annou! 

Garner would vote as he was told to vote, and when the er 
ference between his professions and the promises predicted 
were called to attention, there was laughter for his profess! 
absolutely no doubt regarding his performance. 
GARNER WAS SPINELESS. 

What has been predicted was absolutely realized in the 
to-day. If Garner ever had any convictions against Cannon's 
abandoned them all. If he had mustered up spirit and cour 
denounce the boss system, his spirit and courage absolutely ¢ 
him when the first test was applied, and in the session to-day tli : 
no more spineless, spiritless, convictionless creature of a_ disc! . 


and discreditable machine than Garner, the newly elected Member 
Schuylkill County. 














Mr. Speaker, in his speech which appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of April 28, 1910, Mr. Garner said: 

Shortly before Easter there was a fight eliminating the Speaker from 
¢he Committee on Rules. At once several of the newspapers found 
it that I was not there to vote, and they would have been well 
stified had it not been for the actual facts in the case. The truth 
of the matter is this: 1 had been in Washington for three weeks before 
the vote was reached. * * * JI then paired myself with a Membker 
other side and went home. 


of the 


WHAT A PAIR MEANS. 





\ pair means that when two Members of opposite side desire to go 
home for any reason those two Members of opposite side file with the 
Clerk an agreement that neither one, whether present in the House or 
not. will vote on any measures or resolutions during a certain length 


of time For instance, suppose a Member on the Republican side had 
{ tant business that required his personal attention, he would go to 


the other side of the House and find a Member there who also had to 
‘ » for some reason. * * * ‘The same is the case where there 
is sickness or death at home, or a man wants to, once in a while, sec 
his wife and family, as any normal man would. 

AND I WAS PAIRED. 

The fight on eliminating the Speaker from the Committee on Rules 
started on a Thursday. As I have said above, the day before there 
was not a single sign of the coming fight, and I went home for Daster, 
pairing myself until after that time. The next day the fight 

ted, and, as was ee. I could not vote. 1 ask the opinion 

ny fair-minded man if 1 am to blame in this respect? Had 1 tried 

to dodge the vote it would be an entirely different matter. But, under 

tl cumstances, while unfortunate, no living man could have foreseen 
\ was to occur the next day. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Garner has explained the meaning of a pair, 


and he tries to justify his absence from the House by that ex- 


planation. He even intimates that, had he been present, he 
would have veted against Mr. CaANNoN, but it must not be 
forgotten that his “ pair” teok away not only his own vote 
but also the vote of Mr. Ranpetr of Texas, a Democrat, thus 


assisting Speaker Cannon to the extent of two votes. 
From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I find that in the three 


sessions of the Sixty-first Congress, of which he was a Member, 


there were 256 roll calls, on only 71 of which Mr. Garner is 
recorded as being present, and on 185 he failed to vote or 
answer to his name. In other words, Mr. Garner is recorded 


as being present or voting on somewhat less than 28 per cent of | 
that if | 


the total number of rell calls.. I contend, Mr. Speaker, 
it be suflicient for a Member of this House to be present on only 


28 roll ealls out of every hundred, it would be little worse for 
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him to be paired all the time and-remain at home with his 
family. I have deemed it necessary to be here all the time. 
Out of a total of 24/7 roll calls in the two sessions that we have | 


passed through the Recorp shows that I have responded in 202 
or a total of 8% per cent, as against Mr. Garner’s 28 
per cent. 

| take some pride in the fact that I have assisted in the 


by providing for 


instead of the appointing of favorites by the Speaker. 
~. A bill providing for the election of United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people. 
bill to prevent improper use of money in primary and 
general elections by requiring publicity of campaign funds and 


the election of committees by the House | 


passage through this House of much legislation that has long | 
been desired by the American people, and of which the follow- 
ing is a brief summary : 

1. Amended the Rules of the House and eliminated Cannon- 


expenses, also a bill limiting the amount that can be expended 
in a campaign. 

4. A bill placing a tax of 1 per cent on the excess of net in- | 
comes over $5,000, thus compelling wealth to bear a just pro- 
portion ¢ f the expenses of government. 

». A bill providing Government aid in road building and ¢ 
experimental parcel post. 

6 ‘The Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill, granting a sub- 
Stuitial increase to the old soldiers in their declining years. 

‘ A bill placing sugar on the free list, which would reduce 
the price by about 2 


2 cents per pound, thus saving more than 
one hun dred milli ons per year to the masses of the people. 

8 Various tariff bills, m: iking downward revision in the wool 
Cotton, steel, and chemical schedules, 
‘ac “on ie farmers and laborers’ free-list bill removing the tariff 
7 a farming implements, meat, flour, and other necessaries 


of life and which would reduce the high cost of living. 
LABOR LEGISLATION. 
™ ] . . . : 
‘Z : he following legislation of particular benefit to the cause of 


has been passed by the present House : 
as the eight-hour bill extending the operations of the law to 


P- work done for the Government as well as work done by the 
-OVOCTH Ment, 


— (he Children’s Bureau bill to promote the welfare of chil- | 


—- so that the education and development of the children of 
‘e poor shall no longer be neglected. 
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The anti-injunction bill to protect workingmen during the 
period of trade disputes and to give them the same standing io 
the courts that other men enjoy. 

4. The contempt bill providing 
direct contempt. 

The Department of Labor bill creating a separate depart- 
ment with a Secretary, thus giving the wageworkers for 
time a representative in the Presideut’s Cabinet. 


trial by jury in cases in- 


ot 


first 


the 


6. The industrial commission pill to investigate relations be- 
tween employer and employee. 

The investigation of the Taylor system of so-called scien- 
tific shop management in order that the workingman may be 
protected against speeding up beyond his rmal power. 

8. The seamen’s bill to give freedom to the seamen, promote 
safety of travel at sea, and aid in building up an American 
merchant marine. 

The convict-labor bill requiring that convict-made goods 


shall be branded as such, and thus remove a part of the 


illeg 


mate competition with free workmen and the manufacturers 
who employ them. 

10. The Bureau of Mines bill to better develop methods of 
preventing accidents in mines. 

11. The dredge workers’ eight-hour bill. 

12. An eight-hour provision in the fortification bill. 

13. An eight-hour provision in the Post Otlice bill for post- 


office clerks and letter carriers. 

14. An eight-hour provision in the naval appropriation bill, 
making the eight-hour work day apply to workmen employed ou 
naval work. 


15. Removing the gag rule from post-office employees, so that 
they may bring their grievances to Congress without fear of be- 


ing discharged for doing so. 

16. The phesphorus match bill, 
ers in the match industry. 

17. A bill to extend to employees of the Bureau of Mines the 
provisions of the act allowing compensation for injury. 

18. A bill giving second-class mail privileges to the official 
papers of trade unions and fraternal organizations, 

19. A provision in the naval appropriation bill requiring all 
eoal purchased for the use of the Navy to be mined on an eight- 
hour workday. 

20. The masters and mates’ bill, to reduce the hours of mas 
ters and mates, making it impossible to require them to continue 
on duty for «un indefinite period, a 

In referring to these several measures 
Committee on Labor, Representative 
who has long been known as 


to protect the health of work- 


s has been done in the past. 

the chairman of the 
WILson, of my own State, 
a true friend and champion of the 


wageworkers, has truly said: 
Never before in the history of Congress has such a great record been 


made in the way of progress or for the protection of the great m: 
the common people. 


iss of 


MR. GARNER IN THE PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURI 
Now, let us turn to his Mount Pleasant speech, in which Mr. 
| Garner refers with pride to mis : cord as a legislator the 
| Pennsylvania Assembly at Harrisburg. He thanked God that 
he was one of the 5 men of the 207 members of that body who 
| did all the work. We find, however, that during the 1{01 ses 
sion of the Pennsylvania Legislature a United States Senator 
was to be elected. The contest was between the late Hon. Mat 
thew Stanley Quay and the Hon. John Wanamaker. The fee! 
ing in Mr. Garner’s district was strongly in favor of Mr. Wana 
maker, and it was generally understood that, if elected, Mr. 
Garner would support the candidacy of Mr. Wanamaker. When 
the Quay forces took him into camp Mr. Garner weakened, for 
| some reason or other, and he deserted the Wanamaker sup- 
| porters. It was stated at the time that the contest cost the 
Quay people at least half a miilion dollars. Mr. Quay was 
| elected by a margin of only 3 votes. The North American of 
January 16, 1901, comments on the part played by Mr. Garner 
in that fight in the following words: 
POLICE CLEAR THE AISLES 

Mr. Marshall, speaker of the house, ordered the police to 
aisles; while this was going on Jack Whitehouse, of Schuyll f 
his way to within 10 feet of Harry Hune'’s desk d y 
Marshall to get this thing going: Garner is a *k as d 
When Garner voted he was flushed, pale, and persy 
moment the word “ Quay” passed Garner’s lips h head fell f vard 
on the desk, and he had to be revived with wa Not eve vey 
noticed this, for Harry Eyre had set the gal! Lv ind € 
body of the House was in pandemonium. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have made these pla atements so 
that the facts may be clear to the people of the twelfth con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania. Mr. Garner has been more 
than once weighed in the balance and found wanting. While 
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serving 


in the State legislature he sorely disappointed the 
people by voting for Mr. Quay, the real boss of the most corrupt 


machine that ever dominated the politics of the great State of 
Pennsylvania; and again while serving in this House he vio- 
lated his solemn pledges to the people by supporting Mr. 
CANNON for Speaker and the things that he stood for. 

In conclusion I simply want to say that I have tried to the | 
very best of my ability to make a faithful and useful Repre- | 


sentative in Congress. The Recorp shows that I have been 
present and that I have voted on the various questions coming 
before the House, and I say without fear of contradiction that 
my votes have all been cast for the highest and interest 


of his people. 


best 


The Tariff Issue. 


Hlow does the American electorate view the tariff question, and what 
lessons can be drawn from the verdicts of the people since the tariff 
became a political issue? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
T r v % T % , +, ¥ 
HON. LYNDEN EKVANS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 

Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. Speaker: The country will not note nor long remember 
what we say here upon these tariff schedules, but it will re- 
member how we vote here—at least until the next election. 

It is more important, therefore, for us that we should note 


and well remember what the people have said by their votes 
upon this question since the tariff began to be a campaign issue 
in national elections. In this latter the first campaign 
in which the tariff was a dominant issue was the campaign of 
ISSO, although it had been an issue in administration from the 
beginning. Most of you here will remember that in September 
of that year a fusion ticket in the State of Maine had defeated 
the Republican ticket, and as a result there was then a, general 
feeling throughout the country that Winfield Scott Hancock 
would be the next President. In this crisis of the Republican 
Party Roscoe Conkling made his great Chickering Hall speech, 
in which he called upon the Republican Party to abandon sec- 
tionalism, to forget the wounds which the Civil War had left, 
which had been the issue, and had up to that time been success- 
ful, and to unite in a move to develop manufacture and to nurse 
infant industries by establishing a protective tariff, 


sense 


which 


would, he argued, if levied upon a protective basis, raise the | 


wages of the men who labored in manufactures. 


At that time the program loomed so large that it did 


not 


seem necessary to add sophistries for the benefit of the farm- | 


ers, and Conklin honestiy said that the rest of the people ought 


to bear the increased burden for the double purpose of develop- | 


ing manufacture and of increasing wages for that small part 


of the total number of laborers in this country who were en- | 
By the census of 1880 it appears that | 
the total population was 50,155,783, and that the number of wage | 


in manufacture. 


gaged 


earners 
l 


engaged in manufacturing 
per cent of the whole. 


were 2,732,595, or about 


majority of the people should be willing to tax themselves a 


small amount per capita in order to develop manufacture and | 


raise wages. The vigorous campaign made as a result of this 
appeal turned the tide from the Democratic to the Republican 
side in 1880 and elected a Republican President, and from that 
time on the tariff as a popular issue has been kept before the 
American electorate. The American people are 
and not theorists. I maintain that they have never passed upon 
any theory of the tariff. They are busy people who wish to 
attend to their own business, and who say to their representa- 
tives, “ Try this policy now ”; and if it does not succeed, they will 
say, “ Now try the opposite policy, or modify your policy.” 
i884, not on account of any theory or change of theory or on 
account of any view of political economy, but because of mal- 
administration by the Republican Party and of the dissensions 
within itself, Grover Cleveland was elected President of the 
United States, and in 1888, because of the dissensions in the 
Democratic administration and not on account of any change 
in policy on the tariff questions, Benjamin Harrison was elected 
President of the United States. In 1892 the tariff was again 
the paramount issue, and the verdict of the people, as I under- 
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The appeal was openly, and I hope | 
honestly, made to the American people, and it was that the great 


pragmatists | 


In | 









| stand it, was that the Democrats should reduce the tariff. Byt 


| ho revenue-tariff theory was passed on in 1892 any more than 
| a protective tariff was passed on in 1880. Dissension in the 
| Democratic Party caused the loss of the election in 1896, anq 
| from that time on the managers of the Republican Party have 
been piling tariffs higher and higher, and in 1910 the people of 


the United States said there shall be a limit, we shall elect 
Democrats to Congress who will reduce the tariff and let 
see what that policy will mean if the Democrats can be w ! 
and really accomplish what they promise. 

| The Democrats elected to Congress in 1910 have been wiited, 
and, as far as wus in their constitutional power, they have en- 
deavored to reduce the tariff. In 1911, with the aid of 
surgent Republicans, we passed a bill reducing the duties 
wool from 59 per cent to 38 per cent, also a bill reducing the 
duties on cotton from an average of 48 ver cent to 27 ver cent, 
and both of these bills were vetoed by President Taft won 
what I can not consider otherwise than a pretext, namely, that 
a certain extra constitutional committee, called the Tariff 
Board, had not reported to the President and suggested to hi) 
how the tariff should be reduced. Such a board was not 1 
sary to President Taft when he signed the Payne-Aldrich } 
I call your attention to the fact that the Constitution of the 
United States places the duty of raising revenue with the Co 
gress of the United States, and while that Congress wil! \ 
come all competent evidence, whether produced by the T 
Board or not, it can not as the representatives of the Ameri 
people abdicate its functions as the tariff-making body to 
gentlemen selected by the President of the United States, and 
thus give that tremendous power practically to the Preside 
instead of keeping it where the Constitution places it, in 
representatives of the people, elected for that purpose. 

The Congress also in 1911 passed the farmers’ free-list } 
a bill to put food products on the free list and thus reduce t! 
cost of living to every home in this Nation, and this bi!! Pres 
dent Taft also vetoed. Again, this last August the Congres 
of the United States sent to President Taft a bill reducing the 
| tariff on steel and manufactures of steel from an average of 32 
| per cent to 20 per cent, also a bill reducing the duties on wool 
|} and manufactures of wool from 59 per cent to 38 per cent, and 
| the President of the United States has vetoed all of these b 
and, although the House of Representatives passed both } 
| over the President’s veto, the Republican Senate failed to do 

likewise, and so the people have lost for a while the lower cost 
| of living which we believe will follow lower taxes on in| 
| that are necessaries of life. 
| 
| 


+ 
li 


n 


1 


s 


The issue of this campaign is tariff reduction. The Re 
lican candidate is the man who has vetoed the bills I have nv 
| tioned, and the Democratic candidate stands upon a platform 
| which approves the action of the Congress which passed | 
bills. I do not believe the American voters will pass o1 y 
economic theory in the coming election, but they should, l 
I believe will, pass on these practical propositions. 
| First. Ought the Federal Government to levy any t 
cept those necessary 


aXe 

to pay the expenses of the Govern! 

| If not, then the tariff should exist only to produce reve: 
Second. Ought the Federal Government to levy taxes to | 

| fit any one class of men, whether manufacturers, consumers, 
wageworkers, or professional men? If it should not, then a 
tariff to protect manufactures is not justified. 

Third. If it were true that a protective tariff shou! 
| levied, are not the Payne-Aldrich rates too high’ 

Fourth. If we need a protective tariff, is the plan of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill of taxing the cheaper grades of woo!lc! 
higher rates than the more expensive grades of the same ¥ 
ens a proper exercise of taxing power? 

Fifth. Is it not proof that the rates of the Payne-Ald 
tariff are too high when manufacturers sell goods to foreis S 
|in foreign countries after paying the freight across an 

| far cheaper than they sell the same goods to Americans? -\ 
Gillette safety razor costs $5 in the United States, biit 

| $3.75 in England, yet these razers are all manufactured in 
United States. You can ask anyone who has ever bo 
American-made goods in Europe what the difference in pri 

Sixth. Is the labor cost higher in American factories | 
in Europe? Wages are higher here, but the average Ame! 
laborer does so much more in a day, and has such su) 
machinery to work with, that the difference is, in mat) 
stances, more than balanced. You can find any aimoun! 
evidence on both sides of this question, but, as far as I ! 
been able to learn, there are many lines of manufactur 
which the American labor cost is iower than the foreis 
although there are some lines in which this is not true, !) 
that on the whole there is not any striking difference in ‘ 
| labor cost of manufacturing at home and abroad. 
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thousands of undeveloped farms in the national forests, and by 


its bureaucratic methods depriving settlers of the rights to 
which they are entitled by law. Statements on this subject 
\ 1 entirely misrepresent actual conditions have been made 


so ofte 


and so insistently that, although refuted over and over 
agi many persons unfamiliar with local conditions have come 
to believe them. 

From its inception the national-forest policy has been vigor- 


ously opposed by certain interests in the couutry. The opposi- 
tion first attempted to break down the whole system and abolish | 
the national forests. This effort has failed because the people 
it large are convinced that the national forests must be re- 
tuned, and much less of direct attack upon the national forests 
IS rd now than formerly. ‘The opposition attempts to ac- 
complish the same ends by less direct methods. 
3 fhe attack on the Forest Service in its execution of the 
fores homestead law is part of this campaign against the | 
Whole national-forest system. Many critics of the Forest 
s e have been misled in regard to the agricultural resources 
Within the national forests and the present methods of putting | 
tiem to use. They unwittingly lend their support to a move- 
ment which, if successful, will begin the disintegration of the 
on onal forests and seriously set back the entire conservation 
olicy 

Misleading information persistently circulated regarding the 
agri ultural lands within the national forests resulted last June 
i the passage by the Senate of a rider to the appropriation | 
b r the Department of Agriculture, which could not fail to 
result in turning over public property worth millions of dollars 
” rivate exploitation. Although proclaimed in the interest of 
th tural settlement, this amendment would block rather 
| Promote the actual use of agricultural resources. It plays 
- ae into the hands of large interests which are always 
fe £ to seeure public property for private exploitation. 
att S a called the Nelson amendment, was passed 
Sec ~y ate, but at the present writing has not passed the 
Sai nace t required the opening to settlement and entry of all | 

ls fi 


ee «nd suitable for agriculture within national forests, 
espective o 
th 


‘ir retention for public use. Hxisting legislation permits but 


f their value for other purposes or of the need for | 





Se th. Ought we not to drop the protective tariff and be- | does not require the Secretary of Agriculture to open agri 
£ mpaign to secure the worlds’ markets? Our exported | cultural lands within national forests for settlement; in other 
1) roetured artides last year exceeded in value those of the | words, it leaves him discretion to hold the land when the pre 
mee efore by over $100,000,000. Is not this the principal | tection of the public interest, in his judgment, requires such 
f our national progress? Is there any other thing so | 2 course. 
it ve of the limes on which we should progress, and this | The purpose of this article is to place before the public the 
ui , merchant marine and a lewer tariff? facts regarding the agricultural resources within the national 

ywiet serious consideration of these propositions by the | forests, to show how agricultural lands are now being made 
Al “un people will determine who will be the next President | available for the settler, and to indicate the results of legisla 
if you conclude that we have tried to pretect the working man, | tion such as was incorporated in the agricultural bill by the 

but fact, have protected the manufacturer, that we have | Senate. 
tl to nurse infant industries, until these industries have | The national forests are situated in the mountains. They 
gray so great that they throttle commerce itself, then you | embrace the bulk of the forest-bearing lands still in Govern- 
will vote to reduee the tariff—that is, vote for Wilson. If you | ment ownership in the Rocky Mountains, the Cacade Mountains, 
eonelude that we need an expansion of American trade, then | the Sierra Nevada Mountains of Californi: nd a part of the 
. will vote for Wilson. If you conelude that you want a | ranges adjoining the Pacific coast. East of the Rocky Moun 
§ natural progress, without revolution or upheaval, then | tains there are national forests only in isolated mountainous 
you will vote for Wilson. | areas, like the Black Hills, of South Dakota: the Bigs Horns, 
' | of Wyoming; the Wichita Mountains, of Oklahoma; the Ozarks, 
ee “er: | of Arkansas; and the sand hills of Nebraska and Kansas, with 
Farms in the National Forests. | the exception of small forests in Minnesota, Michigan, and 

Florida. 
Te Tra For the most part the topography of the national forests is 
EXTEN NSION OF REMARKS | very rugged. Their soil and climate in the main are unsuited 
| to agriculture. In drawing the boundaries of the forests all 
Tv T r Ng compact bodies of agricultural land of any extent have been 
I 0 N W I L L I A M K Ei N T ’ ameiaied. In every mountain region, however, limited areas 
OF CALIFORNIA, here and there aloug the bottoms of valleys, on benches, and at 
ae ss i ial . eo Se a Ske ft | the confluence of streams are susceptible of cultivation. The 
Ix tae House or Rerresentatives, | forests include several valleys from one-fourth to one-half mile 
Thursday, August 15, 1912. wide and 20 to 40 miles long, covered with dense virgin timber, 

Mr. KENT said: | where a considerable number of farms can be successfully devel- 

a ar ; : : oped after the forest is cut. 

Mr. Speaker: Under :the leave granted to me, I inelude an | ee 
article printed in the Saturday Evening Post. by Lienry Ss. | THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR TIMBER LANDS 
Graves, Chief of the Forest Service. Under the present laws, as executed by the Forest Service, 

The article is as follows: these lands are passing into the hands of bona fide settlers as 

FARMS ‘IX THE NATIONAL ‘FORESTS. oe as the a is rca so Their aie been enor- 
. acacia cee : - , | mously exaggerated, because of the pressure of speculators to 

- alleges, Sool e ener fis ie Moding rh ws someting | get timber for nothing under the homestead ea The arable 
rhe statement has been repeatedly made that the national- | jgnds on these féw river bottoms will not cover over one-half of 
forest policy retards development. The establishment of the | 1 per cent of the entire national forest area. ‘The rest of the 
i nal] forests is persistently asserted to have resulted in the | agricuttural land is in scattered parcels, in narrow strips along 
withdrawal of vast quantities of agricultural land from settle- | streams or benches, small patches where two streams unite, or 
ment. Certain Members of Congress and hostile newspapers | semiarid mesas in the southwest. 
have repeatedly charged the Forest Service with locking up | Much land lying within the national-forest boundaries is in 


private ownership, having been acquired before the 
created. Naturally the most valuable lands were 
be taken up. The result is that one may travel for hours witin 
a national forest, seeing land that is largely capable of agri 
cultural development but that has not been so developed: and 
the impression is formed that the land is part of the national 
forest. Where critics of the Forest Service have 

particular tracts, investigation has often proved that 
cism concerned land already in private ownership. The 
sition that such land is a part of the national forest is natural 


forests were 
the first to 


designated 
c riti 


SsunpOo 


the 





| when it is found covered with heavy timber and without evi 
| dences of cultivation. Such land is not cleared because the 
| owners are holding it for the future value of its timber. 

Not over 4 per cent of the actual forest area has the combi 
| nation of topography, climate, and soll that would permit the 
| jand to be tilled successfully. Fully one-fourth of this amount 
ean not be cultivated without irrigation. At least half of it 
| now covered with heavy timber and has a much greater value 
for its timber than for farming. Over one-fourth is now avail 
able for settlement and is opened to the homesteader upon 

application. 

These facts are not appreciated by the general! public. State- 
ments are made by some newspapers and Members of Con 
gress that great stretches of the national forests are agricul 
tural. The national forests have been likened to lands in Ohio 
or Indiana when those States were a virgin wilderness. The 
belief has been spread abroad that, if opened to entry, these 
areas would be developed in small tracts, the timber removed 
land the land put at once under profitable cultivation. [tf i 
| asserted that single States, like Colorado or Idaho, have be¢ 
| deprived of the settlement of millions of acres of 
farms. Such statements are net in accordance with the facts 
In comparison with Eastern conditions, the national forests 
typically resemble the most rugged portions of the White Moun 
tains or Southern Appalachians. 
Equally misleading statements have been spread abroad about 

the policy of the Forest Service. It has been reiterated thu 
| the Government declines to release. under the forest hom patent 
law, lands that are chiefly valuable for agriculture; and again, 
| that the narrow and burdensome restrictions read into the law 
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by the Forest Service so hinder and discourage settlement as to 
the statute of no effect. It is doubtless through such mis- 
entation that the recent Democratic platform refers to 
the annulment of the will of Congress as to agricul- 
tural lands in national forests by administrative regulation. 
It is unbelievable that those who drew this plank knew either 
the actual conditions in the national forests or the real facts 
about what the Government is doing to make the limited agri- 
cultural resources of these forests available for use. ‘They cer- 
tainly could not have realized the consequences of a general 
throwing open to entry of all lands in the forests having arable 
soil, regardless of their value for other purposes. 

When the national forests were established there was no law 
permitting the homesteader to obtain lands within them. In 
1906 the so-called forest-homestead law was passed, upon the 
recommendation of the Forest Service. Under this act lands 
deemed by the Secretary of Agriculture to be valuable chiefly 
for agriculture and not needed for public uses are opened to 
eutry. Under this law the Forest Service has consistently en- 
couraged settlement on lands chiefly valuable for growing farm 


make 
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crops. Since 1906 approximately 1,400,000 acres have been 
opened to entry in accordance with its terms for the benefit of 


upward of 12,000 settlers. 
THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FOREST 

The Forest Service desires bona fide settlement in the na- 
tional forests. One of the fundamental principles of the national 
forest policy is to promote the best use of every kind of land. 
Settlement not only puts land of greater value for agriculture 
than for timber or other purposes to its highest use, but also, 
by bringing settlers into the mountains, makes forest adminis- 
tration and protection easier. The Forest Service needs the 
help of settlers in fire protection. It is obtaining their assistance 
in many localities through cooperative arrangements, and is 
enlisting their services largely as members of the regular pro- 
tective and administrative force and in the construction of trails 
and other improvements. Every home builder in a national 
forest is an immediate asset in its present administration and 
future development. 

Recognizing these facts, the service encourages settlement 
under the forest homestead act of all lands that are properly 
classifiable as agricultural and likely to be taken by bona fide 
home makers. On the other hand, it has consistently resisted 
efforts to throw large areas of heavily timbered land out of the 
national forests on the ground of alleged agricultural value, 
when it was certain that agricultural development would not 
be apt to follow. 

I’requent efforts have been made to secure such eliminations 
by presidential proclamation or by act of Congress. The rider 
recently adopted by the Senate is the result of a determined 
effort to require the opening to entry of all lands within the 
national forests which have any agricultural possibilities, re- 
gardiess of their value for standing timber, water power, or 
other purposes besides farming, and regardless of the need of 
portions of such lands for public uses, 

In short, though the Forest Service has done its utmost to 
encourage home building on lands chiefly valuable for agricul- 
ture, it has declined to open to entry under the guise of settle- 
ment lands that are worth far more for timber or water power 
than for any possible agricultural use, and that are not wanted 
for homes at all. 

The Forest Service has been subjected to the greatest pressure 
to throw open the considerable areas that are now covered with 
valuable timber and will be suitable for agricultural use when 
cleared of forest. There has also been strong influence brought 
to bear to separate from the forests timberlands whose topog- 
raphy, soil, and climate absolutely preclude any agriculture 
The timberlands now in private ownership in national-forest 
regions have been obtained from the Government under various 
public-land laws fer nothing or at a very small price. Large 
timber holdings have been built up very cheaply, because entry- 
men were glad to sell their patents for much less than the real 
value of the timber. Many of the largest owners thus se- 
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cured their timber for a few cents a thousand feet. To-day 
it is worth from $2 to $5. The establishment of the nationa] 


forests stopped these speculative profits. Government timber 
can now be obtained only by paying its actual market value. 
It is but natural that the effort to secure these resources under 
the old terms, at a mere fraction of their worth, should be 
renewed. 

THE WASHINGTON PETITION, 

The Forest Service is constantlly receiving applications for 
heavily timbered lands under the forest homestead act. The 
present value of the timber on such areas far exceeds the value 
of the land for agriculture after the trees are cut. The purpose 
of most of these applications is to secure the timber for specula- 





| prices ranging from $4 to $6 per 1,000 feet. 
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tion. In many cases applications have been received for tim) 


= er. 
lands on mountain slopes where there never will and never can 


be any farming. Petitions for the elimination of large lov 
of land from the national forests, where not over 8 or 4 per cont 
of the area has any potential agricultural value, are common 
A petition that had been adopted by the Legislature of the s;. 
of Washington was presented to the President, the Secre+; 
of Agriculture, and Congress last winter, to eliminate oy 
100,000 acres from one national forest in Washington. Tr), 
petition asserts that the land is chiefly valuable for agricy 
and does not contain heavy timber. As a matter of fact 

main crest of the Cascade Mountains, rising to a height of 

4,000 feet, runs through the middle of the area, which has ¢ 
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ing on it not less than one and one-half billion feet o{ ete 
chantable timber. Practically 90 per cent of the land bas ey. 
high elevation that clime alone precludes agriculture, Oy ae 
count of adverse climate, rough topography, and unfit soil. }) 
over 5 per cent of the whole tract can ever be farmed. Of {))j< 


5 per cent fully one-half is covered with timber running { 
forty to seventy-five thousand board feet per acre. A 
portion may properly be classed as valuable for agricy 
and this is now being given to settlers under the forest 
stead act as rapidly as they apply. The heavily timbered yo) 
tions having arable soil will be cut over as soon as the ti iD 
ean be disposed of and then opened to settlement. 

Many of the areas that speculators are now seeking cont 
from 100,000 to 200,000 feet of timber to the acre g 
claims of 160 acres would have a value of from $50,000 to §75. 
000. In the Priest River Valley, in the Kaniksu Forest. I) 
there are 25,000 acres of arable land, bearing from 60.00) 
125,000 feet of merchantable timber to the acre. Much of this 
timber is Idaho white pine, the most valuable forest tree of ¢{) 
Northwest. It is now purchased from the Government 
An acre of ti) 
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berland in this valley is worth from $100 to $500 for its 
stumpage. A single homestead of 160 acres would have o) 
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timber worth on the stump from $16,000 to $75,000. 1 
proved, the value of the land for farming could not pos 
exceed $1,200. Repeated efforts have been made to secur 
elimination of this area under the allegation that it is ag 
tural land. <A considerable portion of the 25,000 acres 
ultimately be cultivable, but the aim of those seeking it is 
farming or home building, but a virtual gift of Govern: 
timber of great value. 

The Swan River Valley in the Flathead National Fo 
Mont., contains upward of 380,000 acres of arable land 
ing a virgin yellow pine forest of 15,000 to 40,000 board 
to the acre. Its value under present conditions is $2.50 a 
sand feet, averaging $50 an acre. The timber on 
claim in this valley would be worth $8,000. 

The larger valleys in the Olympic National Forest, Was! 
and in the national forests on the western slopes of the | 
cade Mountains, contain in the aggregate severgl | 
thousand acres of arable land susceptible of tillage when ci 
of its timber.” Many of them bear stands ranging from 20)" 
to 150,000 board feet to the acre, with individual acres | . 
as high as 300,000 feet. The standing timber upon an : x 
claim in such lands is worth from $10,000 to $50,000. 1! 
thrown open to entry under the general homestead I|:ws, 
of the lands of this character would be entered by timber + 
lators—not by bona fide homesteaders. This is show! 
sively by the character of the entries on similar lands | 
to the creation of the national forests. On the vast » 
of the so-called homesteads located on heavily timbered Is 
there has been at best only a nominal and perfunctel) 
pliance with the requirements of the homestead laws. ‘ 
vation has been almost wholly lacking, and the improve 
constructed indicate in their very nature the inten ion 
claimant to maintain but the most temporary sort of res! 
for the sole purpose of securing title to the standing 
A careful analysis of the actual cultivation on all of tl 
bered homesteads located in the Kaniksu National Pores' 
Idaho, prior to its withdrawal from entry—a total of 
claims—showed that only 1.34 per cent of the cultivable 
on these entries had actually been farmed. 

A similar analysis of 71 entries on the Clearwater \ 
Forest, in the same State, showed that only 1.1 per cent | 
arable land in these claims had ever been put to agric 
use. The general commutation of such entries, and their : 
universal sale to lumber companies as soon as legal ti! 
be conveyed, are further proof that they have not been 


an 


in good faith for settlement and cultivation, but are sous! [0 
the speculative value of their timber. Wholly aside fro! = 
thousands of cases in the West—matters of court record—\ e 


such lands have been entered by employees or represen!:\' 








mber companies in the interests of their employers, there 
thousands of other cases where timber and land have been 
cold to corporations upon the first day when a legal title could 
eyed by the claimant. Within the last two years white 
nesteads in the Coeur d’Alene National Forest, Idaho, en- 


: red before the forest was created, have been sold to timber 

cor) ions on the issuance of final certificate at prices rang- 

1 » from $10,000 to $20,000 to the claim of 160 acres. 
LANDS TURNED OVER TO TIMBER SPECULATORS. 

It can not be assumed that the heavily timbered lands that 

interested persons are now endeavoring to have thrown open 

to entry would be filed upon by a different class of claimants or 


would have any subsequent history other than speculative 
holding for their timber and final acquisition by large lumbering 
interests. The timber is far more valuable than before the 
creation of the national forests, and the competition among lum- 
ber companies to secure it is much more keen. Furthermore, 
every elimination of heavily timbered lands hitherto made from 
the national forests under local or political pressure has had 
the same history, namely: (1) Entry by timber speculators; 
(2) purchase by timber corporations. 

In 1901, 705,000 acres of heavily timbered land were elimi- 
nated from the Olympic National Forest, Wash., because of 
the persistent claim made locally aud in Congress that the land 
was chiefly valuable for agriculture. Ten years later not over 
600 acres of the timbered portion of the 705,000 acres had been 
cultivated. Title to 523,720 acres has passed into the hands 
of owners who are holding it purely for its timber value. Of 
this amount over 178,000 acres are in the hands of three com- 
panies and two individuals in holdings ranging from 15,000 to 
81.000 acres. The following is a list of the principal owners 
of this land 10 years after its elimination: 





Acres. 

Milwaubee TW Ciiceceecctetiasens cientenmcnidioncbdiadin 81, 630 
James D. Te Ge Wibeacreebeitte te ttn odedeeitinmenitian 48, 370 
Bdward Bradley it eck ccedieniwciceciencinamnmeghnmmaatttnedes 16, 360 
James W. BrGGiil ncatiqeretadndtcedmncennainecudtbusammuing 16, 360 
Weyerhacuse? TiMtRGE Cicer en nncncccsccnne seen 15, 560 
Henes & LAC Bee sil Aire enccacecmenenanad 13, 840 
Sieepaon LOGUE Ce iiitd Bi ccietinsis Mgnt eenibainmcin 2, 360 
, Fe. Weed Bie Siledettthtiscdencictentcttinatinnntindsinnindial 10, 670 
Pabscm LOR Ge Mitkaicittenssissassidiadinse mete iirinitintainitanainiinhea 10, 040 
Genre Wr. Te cee hadeertdtenctienentretttnenticrttintntinnienitidl 8, 920 
Beeocic Gy Bre reece chine elias ethicists 7, 810 
Clean LARG Ciceticiadiedttdiintintittceinditiindnnmiinninntinwiil 6, 040 
I Te ae 5, 760 
FR dB a SR a a eS a eee - 5, 280 
CR Te oid tent ile cbteetehd Acca erestintncsas incertae titania’ 5, 200 
award andl TRAE Ricca ese tttin eden cinitnntintiinien 5, 040 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad__....---..----.. 4, 760 
a eee SR Ee 4, 360 
Re UA a Re ge ee ee ee 4, 160 
RRO. ERROR Ci nacalbieh denas cibdatitinendensigntinaie ive taditaaiipiecitan 4,120 
CG, IRI csi renal liane el 3, 720 
COCEOE . EE Rr a ha ia BE tice ite nce eee sc 3, 640 
COO Te iri ec ed tenes tecedhecicwrchcianbinakihie 3, 480 
C. BE, DOV c..ctsse ea celiac ated cbditibcin tniisdodidtinnstctnitiendis 3, 440 
Cis RN Te 2, 780 
a RE lr eR CT, ES, 2, 760 
ee ay ee 2, 680 
Me Te cae ae i i 2, 560 
PUI TINO I casera ecdiecsd eta deeliaend candies cdeneetinie aaialinenahiniaden 2, 420 
Smee TU a i Rs Oe 2, 280 
CERO ttt cet, dicta ener than 2, 240 
rotal ... 318, 640 


The same result has followed eliminations from the Cabinet 
National Forest, Mont., in the valley of the Kootenai River, 
made under local pressure on the ground of agricultural value 
in 106 and 1907. The Kootenai Valley, traversed by the main 
line of the Great Northern Railroad, is exceptionally accessible 
to the settler. Its soil and climate adapt its arable lands pe- 
cullarly to intensive and profitable agriculture and horticulture. 
An eximination of these eliminations in 1909, however, showed 
that a very large percentage of the land opened to entry had 
heen acquired by various concerns that were engaged in build- 
‘ng up timber holdings for speculation. 

Heavily timbered lands opened to entry under these condi- 
tions not only are taken up by speculators and acquired by tim- 
ber corporations, but their use for agricultural purposes is 
‘Hectively blocked for an indefinite period. Such lands, con- 
Solidated in large holdings, are held by lumber companies for 
the future supply of their mills. No settlement is possible until 
the timber is eut, which may be 25 years hence, and then only 
by the payment of such prices as the owner may require. If re- 
tained in the national forests, subject to the forest homestead 
‘et, these lands might be secured without charge as rapidly as 
‘tC was possible for the Forest Service to dispose of the timber. 

- LUMBER COMPANIES ON THE LOOKOUT. 

_ phe demand for agricuitural land for bona fide settlement 
ace tivation has probably been more intense in the Kootenai 
alle 


. 
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y, Mont., within the last three years than in any other 
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national forest. The condition that is blocking the agricultural 
development of this remarkably fertile district is not the pres- 
ence of the national forest; it is the presence of enormous hold- 
ings in the hands of lumber companies and of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. These heavily timbered holdings are being 
reserved indefinitely for a rise in the price of timber or for 
future lumbering operations, as the business policy of the owners 
may dictate. In the meantime the settler can not secure an 
acre of them. On the other hand, all the lands in the national 
forest that are chiefly valuable fer agriculture are being cut 
off and opened to entry just as rapidly as this can be done. 

This condition, which is typical of many portions of the North- 
west, led the residents of the Kootenai Valley to petition, in 
1909, that these lands be not eliminated from the national for 
est, as had been proposed previously, but that they be retained 
in the forest and opened to entry under the terms of the forest 
homestead act. A similar position was taken by local residents 
and various commercial bodies in the vicinity of the Flathead 
and Blackfeet National Forests, Mont., who held “that the 
general opening to entry of the agricultural portions of those 
forests would retard the substantial, permanent development 
of that region by inviting locations for timber speculation rather 
than bona fide settlers.” 

It is probable that 2 per cent of the net acreage of the na- 
tional forests is heavily timbered land of arable soil The 
standing timber on this land averages at least 10,000 feet an 
acre, with an average value of not less than $2 a thousand feet. 


| The minimum value of these lands to-day for their timber may 


thus be roughly put at $67,000,000. The opening of such areas 
to entry in their present condition would be nothing more or less 
than the grant of public timber worth $67,000,000 to private 
corporations. ‘Though made under the guise of homestead set- 
tlement, this action would be the most effective step the Gov- 
ernment could take to retard the settling of these lands by 
people desiring homes and the actual use of the land for agri- 
culture. 
TOO BIG A BONUS 

It is repeatedly urged that the settler needs the money 
represented by the timber standing on his claim to assist him 
in improving and developing the land. Even assuming that 
the individual homesteader rather than the lumber company 
would be the chief beneficiary of such a policy, it can not be 
justified as a basis for administering public property. The 
Government offers the settler an unimproved farm of 160 
acres. The greater part of the lands entered under the forest 
homestead act are worth, as the settler gets them, from five 
to fifteen dollars an acre. Should the Government add to a 
farm worth from twelve hundred to three thousand dollars 
in its raw state a bonus of ten thousand or twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of timber to aid in its development? Such a 
bonus represents a gift of public property that is practically 
equivalent to hard cash taken from the Federal Treasury 
through loss of the receipts which the timber on such lands 
wquld otherwise yield. Twenty-five per cent of it is money that 
otherwise would be paid into the county school and road funds 
under the present law governing the disposition of 
from the national forests. 

Such a.policy would carry the subsidizing of particular 
individuals and classes beyond the limits imposed by common 
sense and by proper regard for the interests of all the people 
who must pay these amounts out of the general funds. Further 
more, it is against the spirit and intent of our entire home- 
stead legislation. The homestead laws are based upon the 
principle that the Government will furnish the raw land, while 
the citizen will furnish the labor required to make it productive. 


revenues 


It is not intended that the homesteader shall receive an en 
dowed farm more valuable than the average farm in the Middle 
West to-day that represents the cumulative industry of two 
or three generations. 

But—and this is the kernel of the whole question—the 
assumption that the timber patented to the entryman with 


the land will be used to develop it for agriculture is not true of 
the vast majority of claims. To accept it is blindly to ignore 
the one fact most convincingly established by the entire history 
of the public lands. Again, as in innumerable times in the past, 


the homesteader becomes under these conditions the man of 
straw set up by interests which seek public resources for 
speculation and monopoly. The forces that formerly sought 


to abolish the national forests outright now seek to break 
them up and parcel them out in the name of agricultural 
settlement. 


The Forest Service constantly receives applications to enter 
lands that control valuable water powers. Such tracts are 
located on reservoir and dam sites at points required for the 
construction of power houses and the routes of conduit 
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li hes pplicationps are made in good faith by 
pe i ant of the value of the land for controlling the 
development of water power or irrigation. In the usual case. 
however, the value of the site is fully known to the entryman, 
who wants the land for speculation, not for agriculture. 

ihe Forest Service provides for the use of national forest 
witer-power resources by a system of permits that allows de- 
velopment while retaining title to the Government, but it has 
declined to release lands wanted for water-power use on the 
ground that they are of agricultural character. Such lands are 


not chiefly valuable for agriculture. In comparison with their 
commercial value for power development they have but insignifi- 
cant value for farming. A statement was recently made to the 
Forest Service by one of the water-power companies in Cali- 
fornia that it would be glad to pay for certain lands required 
in developing its plant five times as much as they were worth 
to anybody else for any other purpose. When the power market 
justifies the development of these sites it is not unreasonable 
to anticipate that they will be worth not less than $100 for each 
ilable lorsepower. Many of the sites within the nationa} 
forests control from 1,000 to 5,000 horsepower, giving a single 
site a prospective value of from $100,000 to $500,000. 

ma of these tracts are unquestionably suitable for 
agriculture, their opening to settlement could have but one re- 
namely, speculative entries for their future value for the 
development hydro-electric power. AS soon as legal title 
to such entries could be transferred they would be acquired by 
power companies. This has been done in the past in many 
parts of the West through homestead and preemption entries 
and mineral locations, 

A homestead claim on a certain river in one of the national 
forests of Idaho, patented upon questionable compliance with 
the homestead laws, was sold to a power company immediately 
upon the issuance of final certificate. This is a typical instance 
of the efforts made by hydroelectric companies to acquire 
power sites and of the methods employed when such sites are 
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opened to entry. There is no reason to assume that any dif- 
ferent result would follow the segregation from the national 


forests of agricultural lands that contro] valuable sites of this 
character. 

Such claims, furthermore, are not necessarily acquired by 
power companies for immediate development and use. In many 
instances the sole purpose is to control undeveloped power and 
prevent its passing into the hands of possible competitors. 
These sites will be held until the market permits the develop- 
ment and sale of the electric energy which they are capable of 
producing without affecting the prices paid by consumers. This 
is the avowed policy of many of the larger companies which 
contro] the sale of electric power in particular regions. The 
entry of such lands, therefore, in a majority of cases would re- 
sult not only in checking agricultural development, but also in 
checking development of any kind for an indefinite period. 


in the hands of a few corporations. 


A MONOPOLY OF WATER RIGHTS. 


The monopolistic tendencies of the hydroelectric power com- 


It | 
would simply strengthen monopolistic control of power resources | : ; 
| culture, as the present law requires, because of the far 2! 


| 





panies through interlocking directorates and associated or sub- | 


sidiary companies have been made evident in recent years. This 
monopoly will be extended and strengthened to the extent to 
which the control of additional power sites can be secured by 
acquiring national forest lands under the guise of homestead 
settlement, in many instances very small tracts of arable land 
along mountain streams being sufficient. 

There are, roughly, 12,000,000 horsepower capable of hydro- 
electric development in the national forests. Probably half 
of this amount is now under the complete control of the United 


States. That half will have a minimum value when market- 
able of at least $600,000,000. The net result of legislation 
like that proposed by the Senate, as to agricultural lands 


which control these water powers, would be virtually an abso- 
lute grant of such powers to corporate ownership. To the 
extent to which the public ownership of water powers in the 
national forests is impaired by such grants, private monopoly 
of power will be strengthened. The ability of the Government 
to regulate or control such monopoly by ownership of the natu- 
ral resources used will be correspondingly reduced. In many 
instances the wholesale segregation of agricultural lands now 
proposed would accomplish indirectly what the House of Rep- 
resentatives refused by a decisive vote to permit directly when 
it rejected a bill to grant national-forest lands to the Hydro- 
Electric Co. ef California, last winter (H. R. 1 - 

Strong pressure is brought upon the Forest Service to permit 
the private acquisition of other areas whose ownership would 
result in monopolistic control of other resources of great value. 
An excellent illustration is the effort to obtain control of water- 
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ing holes in the semiarid regions of the Southwest: Tl, 
trol of single water holes on many of the national forest: 
ries with it the control of large adjacent areas of dry | 
often 25,000 or 50,000 acres, which can not be used unles 
stock has access to the water. The practical effect would 
deprive all stock growers, except the entryman who a: 
the water, of the use of the range. Many grazing mon 
have been developed in this manner on the public lands o¢ 
the West by the location of homestead and preemption 
and even of mineral claims. This effort to monopolize 
has continued since the creation of the national fores 
attempts to secure, under the forest-homestead act and by - 
eral locations, water holes as chiefly valuable for agricul(ure. 
A recent instance on the Kaibab National Forest, Ari: 
been brought to my attention, where mining claims wer 
tematically located so as to control all of the stock-wa 
places in an enormous area of dry range. These have bee 
ented and are now owned by a large cattle company. 
patches of land surrounding seeps and lakes in these 
are usually arable. The Nelson amendment adopted 
Senate would require them to be epened to entry. Such « eS 
would not be made for agricultural purposes, but for the n 
olistic control of grazing lands. 
LAKESIDE ENTRIES. 

Many areas in the national forests possess great value | 
public for summer camping grounds and recreation They 
may or may not be capable of cultivation. Their special! 
lies in the control of the use and enjoyment of natural f 
of the forests. 

Four hundred thousand people annually resort to thes 
tain regions for recreation. Many areas on the shores « eS 
and large streams, in sections of exceptional scenic beauty 
in mountain meadows that afford the only pasturage pack 
and saddle horses, serve their highest usefulness as campil 
grounds for the public. The private control of such lands. } 
initting the coliection of fees or tolls for uses now secured free 
from the Government, would be of no small value to entryme 
Many efforts have been made to secure tracts of this charact 
under the forest homestead act. Some are entirely uns 1} 
soil and climate for farming purposes; others are, in 
in part, susceptible of cultivation. Powerful pressure lias be 
used upon the Forest Service to throw open tracts on the shores 
of many of the principal’ lakes in the national forest: 
include the best camping grounds in the vicinity and 
contro] the use of the lakes themselves. 

Fortunately there is no taw that permits the private 
tion of iands of this sort that are not suited for agri 
But even if their tillage is possible, the Forest Servic: 
clined to open them to entry, when the result would be } 

g and recreation grounds and the preventio! 
enjoyment of these privileges by the public. Such lands 
ranted for agriculture. They are not chiefly valuabl: 


service they are rendering to increasing numbers every } I 
recreation and health. 

The amendment adopted by the Senate made the op 
such lands mandatory wherever cultivation is possible 
result would be, not settlement, but the monopoly b) 
entrymen of valuable privileges now shared by the | 
large. 

Small tracts here and there must be used by the Forest 5" 
in protecting and administering the national forests. [irs 
areas cousist in part of stations where the field force is hous 
and forage produced as far as practicable for the hoses, w!: 
must be maintained by the Government for the prot 
the forests and by rangers for their official duties. It is es‘ 
tial that the rangers be stationed on the forests directly were 
their work is to be done. The forests can not be } { 
without placing rangers on them at strategic points. ©: 
over again fires that would have caused enormous dama: 
been extinguished promptly, because of the proximil) 
well-located ranger’s headquarters. Pastures and facililics ! 
storing fire-fighting supplies are equally essential. 

To administer the forests, rights of way for roads, tr : 
telephone lines must be retained. National-forest timber ©" 
not be utilized without sites for sawmills and banking ¢ as 
Land for all of these purposes is not only needed by the \" 


ernment in protecting and administering the forests, but 'c° ied 
by the public in using them. Nurseries where young [le **' 
grown for reforestation must be had. hirty-one are now 

tained, aside from a number of stations for collecting, ©‘ 

ing, and storing forest-tree seed. Without these facilitix _ 
or nothing can be done toward the reforestation of de! —s 
lands. The areas now set aside for all administrative purjo"" 
average but 1 to each 33,000 acres of national-forest land. Th<' 





















































us danger that the more intensive administration of the 


adequately equipped with sites for these essential needs. If 
oyy elvor has been committed, it is the release to settlers of too 
many tracts that will ultimately be required for public use. 

Possibly 50 per cent of the ranger stations contain some arable 
land. Some twenty-five hundred of them have been improved— 
the headquarter stations with barns, cabins, and fencing, and 
hy ring and cropping the land; the nurseries with water 
evstens. intensive cultivation, fertilizing, and suitable buildings; 
the patrol stations with lookout towers, cabins for storing fire- 
fighting tools, and small pastures. Over $270,000 have been ex- 
pended for this equipment, which is absolutely essential to the 
maintenance and usefulness of the national forests. ; 


WHAT THE SENATE PROPOSED. 

4 Frequent efforts have been made to force the opening to entry 
is selected and even improved by the Government for 
these purposes. Certain homesteaders not only want land but 
stipulate in the order that it shall be provided with a substan- 
tial house and barn, and that the rough work of clearing, fenc- 
ing. and raising the first unremunerative crops shall be done in 
adyauce. It has remained for the Senate to propose a law 
which. if enacted, would require that this entire equipment of 
land and improvements be given out of hand to the first appli- 
cants. wherever arable land is involved. More than this, the 
United States would be forever prohibited from reserving for its 
own use an acre of agricultural land within the national forests. 
Such action would paralyze the administration of the forests in 
practically every particular. 
pect the city of New York to furnish efficient fire protection 
while forbidding the use of a square foot of land within its 
borders for housing fire-fighting apparatus. 

Nothing could indicate more clearly the purpose of the forces 
massed behind this Jatest attack upon the 
Men who thus propose to cripple their protection and adminis- 
tration have but one object in view—the breaking up of the for- 
ests altogether and the end of conservation as applied to these 
national resources. 

The Forest Service is providing for the settlement of all land 
in the national forests that is more valuahle for agriculture 
than for other uses and that is not required by the Government 
in administration. The systematic classification of such areas 
was begun in some of the northwestern forests two years ago. 
Such a classification, under the provisions of the forest home- 
stead act, has subsequently been extended into each of the six 
national forest districts. 


$y 
fil bead 


ts which the future will demand will find the Government. 


national forests. | 
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It would be as reasonable to ex- | 


| litical parties. 


It is being prosecuted at the present | 


P time as rapidly as the funds made available by Congress will 


permit. 


Under this classification, areas that are essential for public 


purposes in the administration and protecticn of the national 
forests, areas that are chiefly valuable for the control of water 


powers, and areas that are required for the general use of the | 


public will be reserved. 
culture will be opened to the homesteader. If their present 
Value for timber greatly exceeds their value for farming, and 
would invite speculation rather than bona fide settlement and 
cultivation, the timber will be removed under sale at the earliest 
possible time and the land then opened for entry. 


All other lands having value for agri- | 


This method | 


| La FOoLitetre will interest the country, and therefore I am 
placing it in the Recorp. Senator LA Fouverre is in a position 
to know what he is talking about, and if his statements are 
correct neither Mr. Taft nor Mr. Roosevelt should receive the 
vote of a single patriotic American. 

THE CASE OF MR. ROOSEVELT 


’ . ‘ | 
his been followed on a number of national forests during the 


jist two years. It has eliminated timber speculation and pro- 


moted substantial and permanent agricultura: development. 


plan stand out to-day in sharp contrast to regions where heavily 


timbered lands were entered by speculators prior to the creation | platform yet offered and the nomination of the most progressive 


of ithe national forests and subsequently acquired and held by | 


lumber interests. 

This is the wisest and most logical method of segregating 
‘gricultural lands from the national forests. It is the only 
inethod that will insure the acquisition of such lands by settlers 
in good faith for agricultural use and that will protect the 
public from monopoly of timber and power. It is my strong 
conviction that legislation on this subject should be in harmony 
with this poliey and with the provisions of the forest homestead 


uct hi 











the question in exactly this way. 

FALLACIES ABOUT FOREST LANDS. 
Legislation like that adopted by the Senate, on the other hand, 
Would require the opening to homestead entry of lands primarily 
lore valuable for other purposes than for agriculture. 





American citizens who are seeking homes. 


poe the alleged interests of the home builder, it is in effect a 
tad te upon the fundamental policy of reserving national 
be ad wee like timber and water power under public control, to 

‘eministered for the general welfare. It would throw these 


» Which authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to deal with | 


: Such | 
‘“sisialion would not help agricultural settlement in the West or | 
However disguised 


resources open to private speculation and monopoly. It would aid ' progressive ranks. Neither of them has been tried by the sever- 


| tion, 
Localities where homesteads have been entered under this | 
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not the homesteader, but the lumber company, the water-power 
company, the live-stock company, and many other large interests. 

The enactment of such legislation will begin the breaking up 
of our remaining publicly owned national resources. The entire 
conservation policy is at stake. This should be thoroughly un- 
derstood now by Congress and by the people. 

Such a step should be taken deliberately and with full knowl- 
edge of its consequences. It should be for the people of the 
United States to choose whether they wish this backward step 
taken in the policy hitherto followed. 

There are now three distinct and well-defined lines of attack 
on that policy. One is the demand that all the national holdings 
be parceled out as gifts to the several States. Another is the 
charge that the national forests are largely made up of lands 
that do not grow and can not be made to grow a forest cover. 

The third is the charge that they are largely agricultural. In 
1911 dismemberment of the national forests was threatened by 
the Heyburn amendment to the agricultural appropriation bill, 
which would have required all land not actually bearing at 
the present time 4,000 feet of merchantable timber to the acre 
to be thrown out® In the present year, besides the agricultural 
lands amendment, legislation was proposed to hand over na- 
tional forests to State ownership. 

The net result of a long campaign of misrepresentations has 
been to create a belief not only that the forests are largely agri- 
cultural lands, but also that they are largely lands on which 
forestry can not be practiced. This belief is now sufficiently gen 
eral to make sudden legislation likely at any session of Congress, 

In this way an amendment of far-reaching results could 
easily be passed, with little discussion and no real appreciation 
on the part of many voting for it of its true character and dis- 
astrous effects. The national forests are not blocking develop- 
ment. They are blocking speculation, shortsighted exploitation, 
and spoliation of the people at large. 

Planks looking to the overthrow of the national forest policy 
have been introduced into the platform of one of the great po- 
It is time for the public to recognize the facts in 
the situation. 


Statement by Senator La Follette. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 


OF 


N. GARNER, 


TEXAS, 














In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 15, 1912. 
Mr. GARNER said: 
Mr. SpeaKerR: I believe the following statement by Senator 


tryan at Baltimore, foregoing all chance of his own nomina- 
marshaling all his forces, braving Tammany and the 
trusts to rescue his party from their domination, carrying the 
convention for the adoption of the most progressive Democratic 


Democratic candidate available, was a towering figure of moral 
power and patriotic devotion to civic righteousness, 

Roosevelt at Chicago, backed by money derived from the 
stock-watering operations of the Steel Trust and the Harvester 
Trust, organizing what are now confessed to have been “ fake” 
contests as to nearly 200 delegates in order to control the Repub- 
lican convention and secure his own nomination, refusing to aid 
in making a progressive platform, bound to have the nomination 
or destroy the Republican Party, was a most striking example 
of misdirected power and unworthy ambition. 

Roosevelt had as great an opportunity to serve the progressive 
cause at Chicago as Bryan had at Baltimore. But 
was serving the man, not the cause. He wanted one thing 
wanted the nomination. And yet he did not have enough votes 
to nominate himself upon any honest basis. He did have enough 
delegates in that convention ultimately to have nominated a 
real progressive and adopted a strong progressive platform. He 
could even have nominated Hadley on such a platform, and 
progressive Republicans could have supported Hadley in much 
the same spirit as hundreds of thousands of them will now sup- 
port Wilson. Neither Hadley nor Wilson are veterans in the 


> wal 
Roosevelt 
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th appear to be men of high ideals whose records, 
ve promise. 
elt would not consider Hadley. He would have 
timself. At the first suggestion of Hadley he ordered 
ty maneuvers, lest he lose his followers. 
id the evidence to prove that Taft could not be hon- 
y and fairly nominated, why did he not direct his lieutenants 
to present that evidence to the national committee, and then to 
the convention and the country, so clearly that the convention 


would not have dared to nominate Taft and that Taft could | 


not, ior, have accepted the nomination if made? 

The reason is obvious. An analysis of the testimony will, I 
am ¢ need, show that neither Taft nor Roosevelt had a 
majority of honestly or regularly elected delegates. This the 
mi! rs upon both sides well understood. Each candidate was 

sent a sufficient number of fraudulently credentialed 
tes, added to those regularly chosen to support him, to 
control of th onvention and “steam roll” the nomina- 
was a proceeding with which each was acquainted and 
had sanctioned in prior conventions. 
ns the extraordinary conduct of Roosevelt. He 
r upon such an analysis of the evidence as would 
aft’s regularly elected delegates in the minority with- 
inevitably subjecting his own spuriously credentialed dele- 
to an examination so critical as to expose the falsity of 
his own contention that he had an honestly elected majority of 
the delegates. He therefore deliberately chose tc claim every- 
thing, to cry frand, to bully the national committee and the con- 
vention, and sought to create a condition which would make 
impossible a calm investigation of cases upon merit, and to 
carry the convention by storm. 

That this is the true psychology of the Roosevelt proceedings 
becomes perfectly plain. He was there to force his own nomi- 
nation or to smash the convention. He was not there to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Republican Party and make it an 
instrument for the promotion of progressive principles and the 
restoration of government to the people. Otherwise he would 
have directed his floor managers to contest every-inch of the 
ground for a progressive platform before the committee on reso- 

lutions and in the open convention. 

ut Mr. Roosevelt was not governed by a suggestion of that 
spirit of high patriotic and unselfish purpose of which Bryan 
furnished such a magnificent example one week later in the 
Democratic convention at Baltimore. Instead he filled the 
public ear with sound and fury. He ruthlessly sacrificed every- 
thing to the one idea of his being the one candidate. He gagged 
his followers in the convention without putting upon record 
any facts upon which the public could base a definite, intelli- 
gent judgment regarding the validity of Taft’s nomination. He 
submitted no suggestion as to a platform of progressive prin- 
ciples. He clamored loudly for purging the convention roll of 
“tinted” delegates, without purging his own candidacy of his 
tainted contests and his tainted trust support. He offered no 
renson for a third party, excepting his own overmastering cray- 
ing for a third term. 


ivi 


To Regulate the Importation of Nursery Stock and Other 
Plants and Plant Products. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JAMES S. SIMMONS, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


~ 


Wednesday, August 7, 1912. 

Mr. SIMMONS said: 

Mr. Speaker: There is no class of our citizenship which has 
as many burdens to bear as the American farmer. The farmer 
has to withstand the perils of the seasons; he has to contend 
with the drought and the freshet; with the heat and the frost. 
and all the elements that endanger cereal and fruit eulture 
from the time the seed is sown or the tree planted until the bar- 
vest is gathered. 


But all these elements combined do not aggregate as great a | 


loss to the American farmer as that which he sustains through 
the ravages of insect pests. 

It is the insidious insect pest, practically invisible, yet ever 
present and constantly working havoe upon the agriculture and 
horticulture of the Nation that has produced shortage of crops 
and enormous losses to the farmer and fruit grower, and con- 
sequently has contributed largely to the high cost of living. 





It would seem almost incredible, but, nevertheless, it my 
true when the Agricultural Department of our Government 
us that the insect pests of this country destroy the crops « 
farmers to the extent of $900,000,000 annually, and of this 
digious sum the Agricultural Department claims that fully 
half ($450,000,000) is the loss that we sustain from that 
of insect pests which have been brought to us from f 

|} countries. 

| It is a deplorable thing that in the face of such a co: 
we have not, up to the present time, enacted a single 
prevent the ever-increasing destruction of our agriculturs 
horticultural products. 

It is nothing short of a national disgrace that such cond 
have been allowed to contirfue year after year in this count 
It is a significant fact that ours is the only first-class 
in the world that has not adopted stringent laws to 
against this, the greatest of all enemies to agriculture, 

culture, and forestry. 

We have enacted adequate laws to protect our country 
the importation of diseased animals, but interests far 
than that of the live-steck industr, of this country—» 
the cereal, orchard, and forest interests—have been left 
present day without the Federal Government doing a 
thing to protect such interests against the most desi 
enemy that the farmers of the nation have to contend wi 

If a nurseryman in a foreign country finds himself pos 
of an infected stock, such as he can not sell at home, or 
to other countries by reason of their quarantine laws, | 
finds a ready market for such diseased stock in the | 
States, and consequently this country has become a 
“dumping ground” for infected nursery stock from 
every country in the world. 

We know of frequent occurrences in which diseased 
stock is imported to our market and sold under the ha: 
being im many cases purchased by the department stor 
| by them transmitted through the mails or by the express 

panies to every State in the Union. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has told me that he | 

the enactment of my bill is more essential, at this time, 


¢ 


tecting theagricultural and horticultural interestsof the com 


than any other law that could be passed by this Congr: 

I do not think that anyone who has studied this ques 
or who has read the hearings on this bill before the Comn 
Agriculture, could fail to give the measure his heartiest s 

The bill has been most carefully considered by the Co: 


on Agriculture, before which committee we have had extend 
hearings, and I am pleased to tell you that by unanimous \ 


the committee has favorably reported the bill to the Ho 

does earnestly ask your support for its passage. 
| In addition to the $450,000,000 of annual loss to the An 

farmer directly attributable to imported imsect pests it 
also be borne in mind that we have been called upon 
out of the Federal Treasury enormous sums of money 

to check the spread of these imported insect pests after 

have gained a foothold in this country. 

I would not take up your time to enumerate the man) 
priations which have been made by the Federal 
Governments in combating this great agricultural ene 
I will just mention a few items of expense along this lin: 

We have expended out of the Federal Treasury in th: 
years more than $1,300,000 to combat the spread of t! 
and brown-tail moths in the New.England States, and 
say in this connection that the New England States ha 

| the same period expended a sum far in excess cf th 
tributed by the National Government. 

We are also making annual appropriations of large ; 
efforts to check the ravages of the cotton-boll weevil, : 
year our agricultural appropriation bill contains, fo! 
time, an appropriation of $35,000 to be used in an effor' 

| the introduction of the Mediterranean fly into the citr 
| districts of our country. 

These are merely illustrations of the annual drain uv 
Federal Treasury for the purposes I have named, ai! 
has all been wholly ineffective in relieving us from our 
ties and is in no sense a bar to the importation of ne\ 
pests, which are constantly menacing our agricultural a! 
cultural interests. 

The bill under consideration has had the most care! 
| sideration of the Department of Agriculture, and it is ! 

by the department that if it is given the authority this | 
confer we can very effectively prevent any further impo! 
of foreign insect pests into this country and also prey: 


the 


| further spread of such pests as have already become e*' 


| lished in this country; and if we do this, we will write 
| statute books one of the most beneficial laws for the agric' 


the 
tur 


interests of the United States the Congress has ever enact. 
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aime acc aaa 
Good Roads. What would have been the result? It would have resulted in 
practically a thousand miles of macadam roads; practically 500 
ail i - 7 - miles of brick highways. Imagine the benefits. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS einai ake heme 
I am not going into details to tell how these roads should be 
OF built, but it is my honest and conservative opinion that there 
: 1p a” a TON T T should be conservative and consistent and systematic action 

‘ 4 j } Ty. - — : . 

Il ) N ] R A N Kk B U C iH A N A N 2} from one end of the Nation to the other. Here and there a 
OF ILLINOIS, little road building is now done, and when completed the rela- 


Ix rue House or RepresenrATIves, 


Saturday, August 17, 1972. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said: 
\ir. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
i the Recorp, I include a portion of the proceedings of 
1e -o convention in reference to good roads. 
Phi er referred to is as follows: 
SS BY J. W. M’DONALD, MAYOR OF STERLING, ILL. 
Mr. President, the dawn of the twentieth century, ushered 
the wonderful accomplishments of the American Re- 
, 1 all of the various and varied lines of industry, and 
ihe extension of power and influence upon and in every land 
of the universe is also the dawn of good roads within the great 
Republic 


ppear, indeed, strange that the people of this Nation 
require an education to bring about an improved condition such 


as would be the result if good roads extend in all directions 
from one end of the land to the other. But, I may qualify this 
stateni by the additional fact that the people realize the 


necessity of good roads, but they have failed to organize to 


bring about the construction of national and State highways, 
and instead have remained in the path of our forefathers. 


When we take this matter under consideration and make a study 
of the road conditions in State and Nation we find that the 
Nation and the State have advanced in every line with the ex- 


ception of road building. We find that we are practically 
boring under the same laws that were created after the Revo- 
utionary War, with the exception of a few changes that may 


haye occurred in a few States. The only possible solution for 
dyancement in road building is by organization, and after the 
organization is brought about there is not the slightest doubt 

rd-road building, both State and Nation wide, will 
become an accomplished fact. 

Well pleased are we here in the Central West to learn that 
Congress has appropriated $2,000,000 for the construction of a 
national highway from Washington to Gettysburg, and how we 
! with delight this, the first step, in national road building. 
Although we are far removed from the scene where the greatest 
benefits will be derived, yet we approve of this act, and we have 
vathered here to-day to celebrate the event in a manner befitting 
the ‘day and the oceasion. 


. aise Congress for its action, and yet must we say that | 
the Nation has been tardy in this work. But to whom shall 
we lay the blame? Must it be to the people for failure to or- 


an earlier date and insist upon these internal im- 


provements? 


Just for a moment let me turn to another question and then 
make a comparison, Let us take, for instance, the deep water- 
Way question. A few years ago this State voted to issue bonds 
to build 


deep waterway through a portion of the State. 
‘lly it would be of great benefit to portions of the State, 
Will not question the wisdom of the plan, but suppose 
had given $20,000,000 to the building of hard roads. 
le to even draw a picture in the mind of imagination 

to view the wonderful results? And suppose that 
've cost $6,000 a mile to have built the roads of 

would have given the State a total of over 3,000 
roads. And suppose that we should have built 
; Siways of brick and they would have cost us $12,000 a 
lite for 17-foot wide driveways, it would have given us over 
: iiiles of brick highways. And may I ask, would there 


' State 


an att 


ae m the discussions that are now going on about the deep 
_— letract once more. A number of years ago Congress 
.  UPtiited the sum of $8,000,000, and there was constructed 
' “hols the [iineis-Michigan Canal, known as the Hennepin 

ws - e feeder of this canal is located at Sterling, II. 
Work. hnit yer [ am not going to question the wisdom of this 
. > dee Will say that in our vicinity every navigation com- 

ae tried to do business on the canal met with failure; 
Wore lush we were promised cheaper coal, and the farmers 


h chy r. t 
dl lid 
that the 


to understand that the price of grain would be 
result of water freight competition, yet these con- 
ot come to pass. Now, suppose that in this State 
>5,000,000 would have been invested in hard roads. 


ODS ¢ 


Un- | 


| 








tive benefits are so small that 
parison. 


it is impossible to make a com- 


Think of it; annually the State of Illinois expends $7,000,000 
in its township organizations in hard-road building. Little 
over a half of it goes in bridges and the rest in road makin 

| but there is no system, and the roads are incomplete, due to 


the lack of system. 
In the 


remarkable advancement that has been made in all 
other lines in this Nation we forgeet the extension of road 
building, and not how to build roads, but the building of roads. 
We are centuries behind civilization in road building. Why. 
away back 3800 years before Christ Rome adopted a system of 
road building and constructed the first big system of hard 
roads, known as the Queen of Roads, extending from Rome to 


Capua, a distance of 150 miles; and that road is good to this 
day. May I refer to Germany, France, even to Spain and 
Portugal, and back into the ancients of China? 

Then come down to England and read the history of John 
Macadam, who awoke England to the necessity of hard roads; 
and when England awoke, Parliament gave John Macadam 
$50,000 for his work and also made him surveyor general of 
England and offered him knighthood. 

I just bring in these ancient facts to show how far we are 
behind the times. In fact, in road building we are struggling 
in the midst of the dark ages. We are spending millions upon 
millions in deep waterways, on canals; millions in the Navy 


and the same in the Army; we are placing Federal buildings 


in every city in the United States; we are making vast im- 
provements along every line in all forms of industries, and 
in every possible way giving assistance to every great enter- 


prise but that of hard-roead building. 


It will take time to bring about the necess: ry evolution in 
road building, to bring it under the control of the State and 
Nation and take it away from the township sinaller sub- 
division of government; and it is organization of this kind 
that will bring about magnificent highways in all parts of this 
great Republic. 

ADDRESS BY MRS. FRANK ORR, CHAIRMAN ILLINOIS ATI dA reERrs 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

I come here this afternoon as a representative from an or- 
ganization of 70,000 women—a national organization d in 
the great State of Illinois we have 5,000 Daughters [ am 
happy to say to you that to-day Illinois has Starved I k as 
a national park in this State of ours, afte! vo lon hard 
years of working and pleading. But it was the en doy the 
State, the farmers, who stood by us and helped. At first we 
hardly dared to bring the vote before the senate, but the l 
down the State helped us, and [I want to say to you_to-day that 
Illinois takes no second place in this great count! * With such 
great men as Lincoln, Logan, and Grant, why should we not 
have the best of everything, the best roads, the best schools? 

I now ask you to use your influence, you m to get 1 n- 
other appropriation, and get us a good road I ng to Starved 
Rock. We want every man and every woman and every child 
to visit Starved Rock. The approach to the park is in very 
bad condition. We paid $146,000 for the park—the appropria- 
tion was $150,000; we have still $4,000 to spend on a road ad- 
ing to the park. This subject has been my hobby for years. 
I love it; I love the work; I love this great adopted Sta d 


will do all in my power to improve its roads, even if it mear 





another such long, heartbreaking fight as we had to get the 
park for this State of Illinois 

Do you remember what Charles Sumner once said? 

The schoolmaster and good roads are the two greatest forces r the 
advancement of civilization. 

Now, we are here to-day in a common cause, and the president 
has asked me to speak on the “Lincoln highway.” Is é 
anything to-day that would touch us more than the nal of 
Lincoln? This great State gave Lincoln to the country, to the 
world. Let us honor him, let us as men and en work for 
this one thing, “the Lincoln highway.” I know you say we 
need a good road here and a good road there, but let us have 
one good objective point. We scatter too much of our force 


on a smattering of many things. What we need is organization. 
Let us put our heart on this one point and attain it. Let us 
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make this our work—‘“ the Lincoln highway from Chicago to | gence and capacity fer life as well as the enlargement of | 


Springfield.” I believe it is a fact that the best road in this 
country is the road from Boston to the White Mountains. It is 
said to be equal to any automobile road in France. Let us say 
it is equal to any road in the world. Now, let us have a road 
from Chicago to Springfield and to St. Louis, and let us call 
it the Lincoln memorial highway. Shall we not begin to-day, 
the birthday of Lincoln, and make a pledge in our hearts to 
build this national memoria! highway? Let us ask every man 
and every woman in the State to help. It is the women at 
home who can help us most, for the man goes out from the 
influence of the home and usually acts in accordance with the 
suggestions of the home. 

The Daughters of the Amerian Revolution want to work with 
the Good Roads Association. We would like to mark these 


roads or trails at all the interesting points with our D. A. R. | that with the progress of the Nation this as well ! 
‘ gress Ni S as ‘Il as othe 


markers. We have given to this country the greatest man in 
history, and that is better, perhaps, than anything else. Let us 
honor his memory. Let us make the most of what we have. I 
want to live to see this Lincoln memorial highway completed, 
so that people will come here from all over and say, “ We want to 
tuke a drive on the Lincoln highway,” “ We want to drive to 
Springfield down your memorial highway,” ‘‘ We want to see 
Ottawa and Starved Rock,’ “We want to see the beauties of 
this State of yours.” Let us work together on whatever is to 
be done, for in union there is strength 

We women hardly know just what to do. The Missouri 
women are thoroughly organized, and many of you know about 
the Santa Fe Trail and that the Daughters have marked the 
important places all along the trail. Now, let us do whatever 
you want us to do. We want to come in and work with you 
men. We are ready to work, and we know that we really can 
work. But we have to have some specific object in view. I 
would be glad to make all the roads in Illinois good, but let 
us rather make all roads everywhere good, and this highway 
first of all. 

[ pledge you my word that whatever you think is best to do, 
even if it is to work as we have worked to get Starved Rock 
for the people, we will go to our chapters and talk to our 
Daughters and get them interested in the work and have them 
interest their husbands and their men folks, and the men will 
work with us for whatever is right. Every man in Illinois is 
loyal to Illinois. So, men, let us help you. We are willing; we 
are ready. 

President Jackson. We have had a very forceful reminder 
of what the ladies can do, and we certainly will welcome the 
assistance that has been tendered. I wish to call attention to 
one fact, and that is that we are certain to get a most tre- 
mendous impetus along road improvements when the ladies take 
it up in the manner they have taken up other matters. And I 
want to call your attention to the fact that at the next national 
election practically a million women in this country will vote; 
and, in view of that fact, they are going to exercise a tremen- 
dous influence. And in these States in which a million women 
will be likely to vote you can count as a certainty that those 
votes will be for encouragement of good roads as well as every 
other good thing. 

A committee was provided for this morning—a committee of 
three—looking toward the arrangement for a future meeting, 
possibly on Washington’s Birthday, when the ladies will be 
more in evidence and organize to carry forward this work. 
And with that organization—which we may look forward to as 
a certainty in the near future—we will have a revolution in 
this State of Illinois, as is always the case when the ladies take 
up any line of endeavor that has been so badly bungled by 
the men. 


ADDRESS BY JUDGE VY. V. BARNES, OF ZION CITY, ILL. 


Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen of the convention, 
the question of transportation has always been vital to the 
progress and protection of every nation. The ancients, par- 
ticularly the Romans, excelled in goods roads, their highways 
being in some cases in a good state of preservation after 2,000 
years. Other nations more modern, especially the Spanish, 
established great and durable highways, and in Mexico, even 
after centuries of wear and tear, some of their old roads excel 
those constructed in our own day. 

No doubt the railroad has monopolized the interest in land 
transportation and travel, but with the more recent develop- 
cent of self-propelling vehicles new interest attaches to the 
public road, which is again coming to the front in the popular 
mind. Speed, comfort, safety, and economy, as well as the 
multiplied enlargement of facilities reaching the population 
universally, conspire to arouse the people to a sense of what is 
involved in this great problem. It all means increased intelli- 
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itself as one of the chief objects of living. ™ 

The reaction is coming and rear at hand if we so will. 

The sign erected by a wag in a miserable stretch of hig 
way— 

This road is not passable, 

Not even jackassable ; 

If that you would travel, 

Pray take your own gravel— 
most fitting in many Illinois roads, will give place to n 
mental guides fer the direction of the wayfaring man and 
speeding tourist. 

It is difficult to see how intelligent Illinois farmers, ow) 
land worth $200 an acre in the richest soils, put up with 
passable highways for months every year; yet it is no do 
due to the fact that our great State is still in its youth, ; 


problems will be successfully solved as has uniformly be 


| history of the past, and we shall have in America syst 





highways unrivaled by any of the famous thoroughfares oj 
antiquity or modern Europe. 

In our own portion of the State we have been providen 
supplied with the Libertyville and other gravel beds. 
which a liberal draft has already been made, so that 
supplied with many most excellent highways of grea 
in one of the most varied and beautiful portions of | 
Year by year the people are adding to this improved 
and the Lake region of the country, so delightfully pictures: 
is becoming one of the favorite resorts in the vi 
Chicago. 

We must organize with great thoroughness the movement { 
good roads, create and intensify public sentiment on the 
sition, and bring to bear upon our State legislatures as w: 
Congress such a demand for improved highways that 
and adequate legislative aid will follow. 

New and great impetus will be given to the movement by 
enlistment of the aid of the women of the Nation, whos: 
ence will be most powerful in this direction, and we mus 


eX tk 


member that a million women vote even now, and the 1 er 


will rapidly increase by the addition of State after Stat 
the right of suffrage is extended to all the women of Amer 
whose voice and vote will hasten the advent of our great m 
and political reforms. 

We appreciate the fact, Mr. President, that to you the co 
is greatly indebted for the awakening of the public 1 
this great subject, and we realize how much you have 
plished in making concrete the sentiment of the people this 
direction. 

The day is coming for an increased resort to the | 
for commercial traffic and the enjoyment of rural |i! | 
scenic beauty. 

To bring to all the delights of travel, the pure air and fresh 
beauty of the varied landscape, and at the same time 
the comfort and economic resources of the people, causing 
city and country life to flow together and permit the com, 
people to mingle in sympathetic union, would be something dea 
to the heart of a man like Lincoln, loving and loved o! 
This first great American should be honored in ways 2s \ 
as our national endowment and resources, and for tlie I 
perpetuating our institutions as well as honoring his ¢ 
name, we should foster every effort to make his name ft 
and his sentiments of humanity and patriotism immortal; 
a choice method of achieving the end in view would the 
establishment of the vast highway proposed in the of 

In view of the extent of the program, realizing that 
sire to hear from the distinguished speakers who are to ! 
and thanking you for your courtesy, I yield the floor. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN H. JACOBS, MAYOR OF MARQUI 


Mr. President and members of the Interstate Good 
Convention here assembled, it gives me much pleasu! 
present on this occasion and, agreeably to an invitat 
extended by President Jackson, to take a humble pat 
proceedings. 

If any single subject is nearer my heart than ano 
public nature, I think it is the all-important question © = 
roads. My personal experience in the northern per 
Michigan has been such as to bring me into intimate 
tion with the means of travel and transportation ov" 
beds other than railroads. When my business life bes: 
part of Michigan which I am proud to know as my 
the home of my children, there were no railroads, 
many years the only means of getting from one town 0 
to another was by means of wagon roads or footpatlis 
out of the forest by human hands. It was very ei!) 
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iva then. that my Interest in good roads was st.mulated 
‘ the stern necessity of practical circumstances, and from 
to the present, either as a contractor assuming per- 
nsibility for the construction of roads or as mayor 
e city of Marquette, I have been constantly at work 
tical side of the good-roads movement. 
= to the actual construction of roads, I will lay it 
a , proposition that when a road is attempted it should 
, the very beginning of the very best material pos- 
as near to perfection as a road can be possibly built. 
of material, of course, will be largely determined 
t st readily available, and varies in great measure 
mditions of each locality. 
ral rule, the material should come from the nearest 
» road being constructed, but when material to make 
i—I mean a road that shall be durable and stand 
of wear and tear—is not available at home, then 
est way in the long run is to bring material that is 
ne distant point, unless the transportation charges 
policy prohibitive. What I wish to emphasize in this 
is that it is bad policy to build a poor road. No 
th the time and money expended unless when it is 
» best road that reasonable expense and the highest 
luce. 
y, our plan in building a road in northern Michi- 
establish the grade by means of a competent 
we bring it from 6 to S inches of the highest level, 
hat purpose material nearest at hand. It is in 
of the macadam that constitutes the last 6 or 
the greatest care is taken and the highest skill em- 


1) 


vn in our country as the Huronian trap rock. 
r would be 3 


ha t 14 or 


or 4 inches thick, in which the rock would 
not to exceed 2 inches large, and rolled with a 


1 , operated by steam, until it becomes almost as | 


he recks in the hills. The next layer will be about 2 
if a smaller size rock, rolled in the same manner 


first: tl g, consisting of a still 


hen follows the top dressing, 
and all rolled and pressed until it would be almost 

for the strongest man to make a pick penetrate its 

Suitable grades are established from the center of the 

‘ | by rains to immediately shed and pass off, giving us a 
lt no water ever stands on. The most destructive ele- 
road is standing water, and all chances for puddles 

YY } 
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privilege at the International Good Roads Con- 


earlier convention of goods roads held in this city, to 


e extensive data on the practical side of good-roads | 


which may be seen by consulting the official rec- 
nvention, 

h particularly to voice my sentiment in favor of 

lemorial road in honor of our martyred President, 

in. I surely would enjoy seeing a suitable memo- 

of an appropriate creation by the world’s great- 

such as is favored by Senator Cuttom, a distin- 

of the great Commonwealth of Illinois. There is 

tribute that this Nation can offer that would be 

e value of the life and work in America of the great 

whose name we honor here to-day. But if it is to 

‘tween the spectacle and the practical, I am con- 

uld be honoring the great name of Lincoln in per- 

issociating it with such a practical measure as the 

*« great highway, capable of connecting, at any rate, 

seats of every county in [linois. I would also build 


from the Capital of the Nation at Washington to the 
of Gettysburg, and from Gettysburg to Springfield, 
Linceln. I would also extend the 
shway from Springfield to Chicago. and from Chi- 
Iny own doorstep in the city of Marquette. The 
‘ appropriated by Congress for a Lincoln monument 
: l Ineans be spent in a Lincoln memorial highway 
“l from coast to coast in honor of Abraham Lin- 

ty his name remain before the people forever. 
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(d to come here and show my interest in this good- 
alias , ition. This seems to be an economic question, and 

vse economie questions dovetail into our moral issues. 
cause worth championing that stands alone. As 
the social evil in the city we look for the reason 
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rhis stratum of macadam is built or laid by means of , 
at 
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» gutters on the sides, thus allowing the water pro- | 


eas ts : . . | 
sitively eliminated in a road entitled to be ealled | 





morial highway contemplated by Representative | 


Lincoln | 
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The roots of the evil go back into conditions in the country 





which are far from what they ought to be, and a certain 
amount of the degradation of the country is due to the fact 
that our roads are so very poor. For social isolation means 


degradation. 

We meet here on Lincoln's birthday, and I am reminded 
of one of those many stories attributed to our great President, 
about one of his early experiences in Lllinois with our roads: 

He told of two farmers who could not travel anywhere, 
but who talked across the springy bog and mud of a highway 
that was not passable. While exchanging the compliments of 


the day, they noticed a hat in the middle of the bog—not a 
roadbed but a roadbog—and one said: “ That seems to be a 
pretty good hat, let us try to get it out.” He went back to his 
barn and got down an old fishing rod and returned to angle 
for the hat. He fished it up, and lo! there appeared a man’s 
head. They both exclaimed: “ Why, you poor fellow, you are 
in an awful fix.” ‘“* Well,’ he said, “I don’t mind it very 
much, but it is pretty hard on the horse.” 

Many Illinois roads have not very much improved since 
early days. Aecording to statistics in the country at large 
we have 2 per cent good roads, about 8 per cent somewhat 
ameliorated, and about 90 per cent bad reads. So it is still 


“ pretty hard on the horse” here in Illinois. 

I suppose one reason why so little attention 
to the making of the country road is that we have given so 
much time and energy to railway making and other gigantic 
undertakings in most of the States of our great country. But 
that does not altogether solve the problem of transportation. 
I am not expert enough in this matter to know the particular 
merits of the Lincoln highway, but aside from its memorial 
aspect, I believe it will promote road making on a national 
scale. I believe the time is ripe for enlisting the National 
Government in this road making. We are wasting enough to 
build highways on a magnificent scale. 

In New England the men were willing to put their hands to 
the shovel one day in the year and mend the roads. They 
would haul on a little dirt and plow a little and have a good 


has been paid 


time on road-making day. The roads would be mended in 
May, but after the good downpours of June it was nearly 


worth your life to come down some of the hills, because of the 
washouts. That was a very provincial way of road mending 
and a very stingy way, and the work did not last a 
summer. 

Now, the time has come to build our roads for the centuries. 
They have really good roads in Europe because they built them 
for a thousand years, and the Government undertook the 
werk. The best work can not be done on town taxes or on the 
town and State taxes. The objective of this association is for 
a national movement in this good-roads work. There is a sen- 
timent in the country that will respond to this. 

Let us not forget that moral issues are involved as well as 
social and educational. We believe that people must be edu- 
cated for country life, and they need a good education, and this 
can only be done through a town system. 
school movement associated 
movement. 

It is part of my study as an officer in the church-federation 
movement to see how the church influence in the city and the 
country can be made more powerful. As we look at the facts, 
they are appalling. Half of all the in our cities and 
perhaps half of all in the rural districts of Illinois are out of 
touch with the church, and the old ways of church administra- 
tion are altogether We must get together in all our 
churches on this subject of good roads and its effect on church 
life. There is hardly rural town in 


single 


The better country- 


closely with the good-roads 


S 


is 


people 


failing. 


a Illinois that can afford 
more than one Protestant church, and I believe we will have 
to come to this definite idea—we know it is absolutely neces- 


sary for the Christian life of this country—a community chi 
for all the people in the town. All roads should 
be good Not only must the community 


irch 
lead to it, and 


roads. 


church be cen- 
traliy located; it should always open for all good things—the 
center of all social! life—and it should have the highest type of 
minister. 

Perhaps the city can get along without the broadest and 
best type of minister, but the country demands it, be ise it 
is in the country that we must rear that which is best in our 
manhood and womanhood. Civilization in the city wil! in- 
evitably decline unless it can draw upon fresh springs of 
physical and moral vigor in the country. 

There is a moral issue involved in this movement, and I am 
persuaded that it has much to do with our progress in every 
way as a people. We should welcome the president of this 
ineeting, the honored officer of this association, as one who 


comes in response to a very old prophecy which intimately con- 
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nects road building with moral and religious progress. It 
begins: ‘Comfort ye my people”; and this means comfort to 
an afflicted and distressed people in our country. It goes on 
to speak of ‘“‘a highway for our God,” a road well built, levei, 
and straight, and smooth, and its building is connected with 
this declaration: ‘‘And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed.” 
A movement in our times which promotes the common good 
reveals the glory of God. 


President JACKSON. It is very helpful to listen to such an 
earnest address. I wish we had a hundred men in Ilinois— 
and I know we have if they had the courage to speak—who 
would speak in the hundred counties of the State in behalf 


of this great work with so much conviction and earnestness as 
this man we have just listened to; then the men who assemble at 
Springfield would take notice, and there would be sufficient 
money appropriated by the legislature for a system of highways 
for the eutire State. ‘ 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 


[By Rev. Albert A. Mohney, D. D., Chicago, I11.] 

Mr. President, I feel very highly honored to have the privi- 
lege of saying a word at this Lllinois and Inter-State Good 
Roads Convention, especially since it proposes a worthy memo- 
rial to our great American, Abraham Lincoln. 

! am deeply interested in good roads, because I was born 
and reared on a farm where we had poor roads all the time, 
and have spent the greater part of my life in rural communities 
where the roads were often impassable. Besides, since I have 
been a resident of Chicago my work has been in our congested 
centers where I have had to deal with multitudes of the un- 
employed; and this latter fact more than any other has forced 
me to study this subject more or less carefully, and I am 
happy to say that in seeking a solution of the problem of the 
unemployed I also found a solution of the problem of good 
roads. 

i think it very befitting that this country erect a suitable me- 
morial to our great American. I like the suggestion of Senator 
CULLOM, a member of the Lincoln Memorial Commission, who 
“favors an appropriate creation by great artists which shall be 
worthy of his great friend and endure as long as any monu- 
ment of antiquity.” I like better the suggestion of Representa- 
tive BorLANp and the Speaker of the House, who favor the 
building of a great memorial highway from Washington, D. C., 
to the battle field of Gettysburg, and the suggestion of Senator 
CHILTON to extend that memorial highway from Gettysburg to 
Lincoln’s birthplace. I like better still the suggestion offered 
in the official call of this convention that “all of these plans be 
adopted.” But, if I may be pardoned for saying it, I like my 
own plan best of all. 

Now, if I were the Lincoln Memorial Commission, with full 
power to execute my plans, I would do four things: 

First. I would offer a prize of $25,000 for the most practical, 
most beautiful, and most durable roadbed and boulevard plan 
presented to me by January 1, 1913; I would offer a second 
prize of $10,000 for the second best plan; and $5,000 for each 
of the third and fourth best plans, allowing the whole world to 
compete. 

Second. I would build one block of roadbed and boulevard in 
harmony with each winner’s plan, making four blocks of con- 
tinuous roadbed and boulevard in the city offering the most 
favorable inducements for said purpose, and subject each to 
the same and most rigid tests of practical use for one year, 
after which I would select the one that stood the test in the 
most satisfactory way and proved most practical and beautiful, 
and name it the Lincoln memorial road and the Lincoln 
memorial boulevard. Then I would print the plans with ex- 
plicit directions for building both roadbed and boulevard, and 
incorporate them in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, and allow any 
city or individual to secure a copy free of charge with the 
requirement that wherever the plans, either for roadbed or boule- 
vard, were used, the road or boulevard, no matter what its 
name, would have to be known as a Lincoln memorial road 
or a Lincoln memorial boulevard, just as now the butter of 
a certain grade is known as Elgin Creamery, no matter where 
or by whom manufactured. Of course the official name of 
every boulevard or street in a city using these plans could not 
be that of Lincoln memorial road or Lincoln memorial boule- 
vard, kut the distinguishing features would be such that every 
citizen, as soon as he saw the road or the boulevard, would 
know it as a Lincoln memorial road or a Lincoln memorial 
boulevard. I would hold myself at liberty, of course, to ac- 
cept one contestant’s plan of roadbed and boulevard complete, 
or one’s plan of roadbed and another’s plan of boulevard, or 


no detriment to union labor, even in our cities, as there we" 








to select any features from any of the contestants, and 
either case distribute the prize money accordingly. 

Third. After adopting the Lincoln memorial road and }), 
vard plans, I would not only build such a road from Washing; 


=m lUl) 


to Gettysburg and to Lincoln’s birthplace, and from Chicac, ; 


Springfield, and to the county seat of every county in the State 
of Illinois, but I would transform as speedily as possible ever, 
highway in the United States into a Lincoln memoria! youd 
I would have the legislature of every State annually appropri. 
ate for this purpose, to every county of the State, a sun) of 
money equal to the amount the county commissioners se 
the preceding year in building Lincoln memorial roads. 
would have Congress annually appropriate to each Staie » 
the Union a sum of money equal to the amount appropri 
the previous year by its legislature to build Lincoln memoris 
roads. I would have each State legislature authorize 
require the county commissioners of every county anid the 
board of public improvement of every city to appropriate 
nually sufficient funds that, together with the appropriations 
from Congress and the legislature, would enable them (first) 
to keep cvery convict in the county busy eight hours a day. 
six days of the week, building Lincoln memorial 1 
boulevards in that county, and to keep the convicts of the State 
institutions employed in like fashion in whatever county they 
seemed most needed. 
I would require the county commissioners and the board of 
public improvement (second) to set to work every unemployed 
man able to work and to keep him at it four hours a day six 
days a week building Lincoln memorial roads or boulevards t 
he secured a permanent or better position, and I would pay each 
of these daily with food and lodging only, or where married an 
equivalent in money, that he might spend the remainder of his 
time hustling for a permanent position and that no one might 
be inclined to work in this way permanently. By this provis 
no workman would need to beg or go hungry or shelterless while 
seeking employment. 
My, what a boon such a provision would have been this wi 
and would be now to the thousands of men out of employment, 
not knowing where to get a bite to eat or where to lay their 
weary heads at night. 
Of course I would not have the unemployed work with a 
gang of convicts or within sight of them, but I would ha 
work enough for all. 
Fourth. I would maintain a free employment bureau in every 
city of 25,000 population and over, where every man could 
register as soon as he was out of employment and go to work 
immediately for the Lincoln Memorial Commission. I would 
require every citizen to whom anyone applied for work or 
charity, if unable to employ him, to direct such a) nt to 
the free employment bureau of his city, and if any: 
work refused to do so, I would hold him guilty of d 
conduct and deal with him as a convict. 
I would require everyone applying for lodging at tle 
nicipal or other charitable lodging house to go to work for | 
Lincoln Memorial Commission, as above suggested. 
In this way I would proceed year after year, keeping |) 
with the best road and boulevard experts of the world 
always keep the Lincoln memorial road and boulevard the most 
practical, the most beautiful, and the most durable of an: 
or boulevard in the world, and keep building year after y 
these agencies were able; and thus ia time I would have ev 
road in the United States a Lincoln memorial road and mit) 
of the boulevards Lincoln memorial boulevards, and | woud 
maintain them as such permanently. . 
That, in my judgment, would be a memorial befitting te 
great name and life of our Abraham Lincoln, who belones | 
the whole people, for this would benefit the whole peo) 
Of course this plan would require specific legisl:' 
Congress and every State legislature; but I am of the 0}! 
that if the Lincoln Memorial Commission were to pres 
plans with the simple bill required to our Congress aiid [0 | 
State legislatures, and at the same time give the })! 
the legislation required to the people by means of our Le'~ 
papers, there would be such a unanimous demand for it © 
our Congress and legislatures would readily grant the req’ 
Now, this memorial would not only be a great |enell 
every citizen of the whole country, but it would be of esi 
value to the unemployed and a very great blessing t¢ \ 
convicts. 
Some one might say that union labor would oppose |. \s" 
street paving is done by contractors who employ union i" 
But that could be true only of our larger cities and would “ 
affect our country roads in the least. Besides, there : 
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be no manufactured product to compete with the product of 
union labor and it would guarantee enough work for all. 

fesides, it would almost immediately disband the great army 
of professional hobos now refusing to work and imposing on 
timid wives and mothers and the charitably inclined people of 
our land; for, if they refused to work as freemen, they would 
be imprisoned for disorderly conduct and compelled to work as 
convicts, so that every man would either have to work or get 
out of our country. 
It might be urged that this plan would be too expensive; but 

tle careful. study. I am sure, will convince anyone that it 
would save the country more than it would cost and would en- 

the country to produce beyond our present production 

enough to pay for it. Besides, the money annually appropri- 
ated simply to pay political debts, if appropriated to build 
L Jn memorial roads, would benefit the whole people and 
not require any larger appropriations than our annual budgets 
have required. 

The effect of such roads on the morals of the people could not 
he overestimated. Now the tide of population is cityward, at 
: intense velocity that the city population is congested to 


the point of intense suffering on.the part of thousands, while 
many thousands of acres of good farm land is not under culti- 
yition beeause the farmers can not secure efficient help. If 


good roads, or, if you please, Lincoln memorial roads, would 
touch every farm in our land, it would arrest this strong tide 
flowing toward the city and enable our country to maintain a 
healthful equilibrium, and that is certainly a “ consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

Under our present system the hobo loafs in the sunny coun- 
try in the summer, where he can live by foraging and begging 
and sleep out of doors. When cold weather comes he rushes 
to our large cities, where, by making the rounds of the churches, 
free-lunch counters, the various charitable institutions, 
with an oeeasional odd job. he ekes out an existence till warm 
wether comes; and if he fails, he steals, that he may be sen- 
tenced to jail, where he may get free board and lodging for a 
little while. 

The plan I propose will reduce vagrancy to the minimum 


the 


and lessen crime. It will improve and develop our country, 
saye thousands of our boys from vagrancy, and be a great 
blessing both to city and country. I vote for the Lincoln memo- 


rial road for the whole country and the Lincoln memorial boule. 
vard wherever the people are willing to pay for it. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTRE, 
Chicago, February 11, 1912. 
Mr. ArtHur C. JACKSON, 
resident the National Goods Roads Association, . 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 


Dean Mr. Jackson: The worst has happened. I was afraid I had 
gotten myself entangled, but did not beat it out to the clear when I 
telephoned you. I am sorry to say that at the very hour I was ex- 
pected to be with you at the good-roads convention I will be lecturing 
an andience at Erie, Pa., for which place I leave to-night. The most | 
can do is to send you this little word of greeting and apology. I 


regret it not on your account as much as on my own, for I am taking 
t good-road”’ matter very seriously in these days. The United 
States have won out on railroads, its waterway projects are large, 
sed e, and are in danger of being illusive, at least so far as any 
l ite realization, while the road problem is immediate and ex- 
. sly chaotic. Rome made itself empire by its highways, it triumphed 
by virtue of its long lines of communication. Thus far, both Nation 
State have assumed that the initiative must come from the smaller 

tf the town or county at best, and it has assumed that the “ dirt 
dis good only to get to the station. But with the coming of the 
automobile and, still more, the autocar, good roads introduce a legiti- 
nd wise competition with the railroads. 


liy 
er 


the developed autocar, many of the industries, particularly those 
be » output is of the lighter kind, can deliver their goods with auto- | 
cars 50, 40, 60 miles distance with less cost, less labor, and even less 
tir than the same goods could be handled by railroad with the double 
loading at either end of the railroad line. 

rhe one great advance step for Congress to take now is to take the 
init itive in these long roads, which should be built by the Nation 
strespective of State or local aid, roads that are at least 500 miles in 
le net and lead from great city to great city, connecting one metropolis 
with another, The State might well undertake similar initiatives of 


not less than 100 miles long, connecting the capital with the 
Breat cities within its boundaries. 
may be too late in the day, or rather too early in the day, to 


. the Lincoln memorial road between Washington and Gettysburg. 
fic.)  itists will have their way, and the Potomac Park will be beauti- 
h ‘ with classic ideals. Perhaps it is well that it should be so, but | 
Li, Wuegestion is a vital one. f believe that the Lincoln Pike between | 


: misville and the birthplace of Lincoln is well under way. Why should 
Oni not be a Lincoln highway built by the State of Illinois from 
¢.cago to Cairo? Let Nebraska have its J. Sterling Morton Road 
pm Omaha to North Platte. Perhaps Kansas will build its John 
; Wn way from Lawrence to the mountains. Let counties and towns 
es to ride Om the Pee eee and daughters. Hiow fine it would 
eects h ‘ or a Clara Barton road from some- 
"I to somewhere worth while. 
vour OF Something like it, is what I would like to have said before 
rrectho en ention, to which please make my apologies and give my 


Very cordially, yours, JENKIN LLOYD JoNEs. 
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Given good roads and | 
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REMARKS MADE AT THE GOOD ROADS BANQUET ON FEBRUARY 12, LINCOLN S 
BIRTHDAY, BY GRACE WILBUR TROUT, PRESIDENT CHICAGO POLITICAL 
EQUALITY LEAGUE, 


Men interested in anything so fundamental to the prosperity 
of this country as good roads should certainly be interested in 
equal suffrage, that fundamental principle of a good govern- 
ment that stands for democracy. For democracy must find ex- 
pression in a “ government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” and people can be translated only as meaning men 
and women. 

Equal suffrage, in fact, is the great democratic highway over 
which men and women everywhere will eventually travel toward 
a greater and a higher civilization. 

Money spent in cleaning up our waterways is doubtless neces- 
sary to a certain extent. Many feel, however, that much 
hard coin has been fed the little fishes in recent years. It has 
been suggested that their digestion has been saved by a good 
deal of this money being diverted into other channels. Some 
claim that money spent on a riverbed is not so visible to the 
public eye as money spent on a roadbed, and that it is liable 
to get out of sight down there at the bottem of the river, where 
it is so damp and cold and lonely and where the little fishes 
tel! no tales. 

Whether these suppositions are correct or not, it is obvious 
to all who bave studied the question of transportation tit we 
need money spent on good roads fully as much, if not more 
than on our waterways. 

To-day our waterways are not 
merce. 
Lakes to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean. 
the other hand, has not two means of 
which to choose. 

The only way for a farmer to carry his produce to market 
is over the road which connects his farm with the nearest towr 
or railroad station. The condition of that road. whether it 
is a hard, well-kept highway or a muddy, dilapidated remnant 
of some ancient cow path of pioneer days—sometimes dignified 
in this country by the name of road—is of vital importance to 
him. 

We do not think for one moment, however, that the farmer 
is the only one to be benefited by good roads. In this age of 
automobile transportation the roads, more than ever before, are 
being used by the general public—the city people as well as by 
those living in the country. It is claimed, too, that the farmers, 
if the roads permitted, would, many of them, use autotrucks 
in which to carry their products to market. 

By this quicker means of transportation many farms now un- 
available, because too far distant from the market, could 
utilized with profit. 

It is claimed that good roads, perhaps more than any other 
agency, would help relieve the congestion in the cities. People 
now dread going onto farms, where the roads in their vicinity 
would, during a goodly portion of the year, be practically im 
passable. Such conditions make it almost out of the question 
for children, especially young children, to attend school; for 
the farmers’ wives and families to into town; or for the 
farmers themselves to reach the market for weeks at a time. 

Anything that so vitally concerns the comfort and the busi 
ness interests of our people as good roads should be maintained 
at Government expense. 

Our Government has done considerable toward building good 
roads, and has always expressed its good intentions with refer 
ence to them. In the meantime the farmers and the general 
public have often found themselves in the position of Pat’s 
friend. 

Pat one day was out walking in his garden with a friend. 


too 


the only highways of com- 
Our railroads, also, carry our products from the. Great 
The farmer, 
transportation from 


be 


eo 
go 


Presently the friend stumbled and fell into a hole, and Pat 
exclaimed : 
“Sure and I intinded to tell you about that hole.” And his 


friend answered, “ Well, never mind now, Pat; I’ve found tt.” 
Now we women want to help you men in this great good 
roads movement. We see a symbolic resemblance between good 
roads and equal suffrage. Transportation without good roads 
makes one tired, and a pretended democracy without 


equa! 


| suffrage makes one tired also. 


All that we can contribute to your movement is our “in 
fluence.” We wish we cculd give you something that would 
count for so much more—our “ votes.” 

As there are no two beings on the face of the earth who 
would sacrifice so much and endeavor so hard to make man’s 
road through life smooth and pleasant as his mother and his 
wife, you need not fear their influence in polities. 

That great man Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we cele- 
brate to-night, said: “I for all the people sharing the 
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privileges of the Government who assist in bearing its burdens, 
by no means excluding women.” 

In the name of this great American, we ask you to give us 
the ballot and then we will help you to build not an Appian Way 
out of the old traditions of the past, but a great Lincoln highway, 
a road of promise and progress, over which all people may 
travel, filled with that malice toward none and that charity 
for all which Lincoln advocated as the guiding principles of 
our Government and which he exemplified and put into practice 
in his own life. 

AMERICA’S FORTUNE AND MISFORTUNE. 
{By Dr. E. E. McKay.] 

The program limits me to five minutes; therefore I will follow 

Solomon’s advice to young men: 


| 


| of improvement. 
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good roads we have in America. Any man reckless enough to 
do that would lose his political job and be buried in some dry 
run with his face downward, so that the more he scratched to 
get out the deeper he would go. 

‘The only excuse for poor roadways in America is the com- 
parative youth of the Republic. 

One of the splendid sights of England, Germany, and Swit- 
zerjand is their fine roadways and the constant care they get, 
Their interest in maintaining good roads has kept pace with 
the railroad building, military provision, and every other kind 

In America one of the sights we keep in the background is 
the abominable country road, well nigh impassable in the spring 


and rutted and dust laden in the summer and autumn mont)s. 


Speak young man when there is need of thee, and yet scarcely when 


thou art 


twice asked. Let thy speech be short, comprehending much in 
words. 


Be as one that knoweth, but yet holdeth thy tongue. 


The subject in part is suggested by what I saw in moving 
pictures. Moving pictures aim to make us acquainted with the 
world. For 5 cents you can see Saul crowned and buried; David 
killing Goliah; and Solomon quarreling with a score of wives. 

The occasion of my visit did not cost me anything, but it was 
worth the price of a box seat at the grand opera. 

“America’s fortune” was pictured in her great, wild, wooly 
West, where Indians were scalping their foes and strapping 
them to telegraph poles, and cowboys making pyramids out of 
Kansas sand piles and fireworks out of soapsuds and Sunny- 
brook whisky. Next came America’s great rivers washing the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and reticulating all the continent 
between the coasts. Water in abundance to make soft drinks, 


swell the milk supply, and bathe 90,000,000 people at one time. | 


Water rumbling over rocks at Niagara, turning mighty turbines. 
lighting cities, and revolving the wheels of a small industrial 
world. Water irrigating lands in Montana and 
Water inviting cattle to come down to the banks of the Platte 
and Arkansas, and the birds of heaven to lave their wings in 
its cooling streams. 

Next was shown our great cities. Cmsar boasted of his native 
Rome, Lycurgus of Sparta, Demosthenes of Athens, but the 
American looks with pride upon the Empire City on the Hudson, 
the City of Brotherly Love on the Schuylkill, the Garden City 
in the heart of God’s country, and the City of Angels, the 
paradise of pacific bliss. . 

The scene changes. Next was shown our great schools— 
public schools where the children of the street sweeper, the 
rail splitter, and the glass blower sit side by side with sons 
and daughters of millionaires. Great schools, colleges, with stu- 
dents like Samuel Adams, who fired the morning gun of the 
Revolution. Scholars like Benjamin Franklin, who showed 
the colonist how to light a torch of industry and unite the 
thirteen Colonies in a bundle of sticks that John Bull could not 
break, 


the old Bell of Liberty ringing in the land. 

Next was shown our great climate, equal to anything they 
have in heaven and better than the weather reports of the 
other place. 

Next the aeroplane, that took 10 years to fly over a picket fence. 
but now men fall out of them at 5,000 feet high at a salary of 
$100 per minute. 

Next our great States like Connecticut, that never gave birth 
to a Washington but she educated a Taft. 

Next was shown moving pictures of great conventions, where 
everything convenes from the amalgamated order of janitors to 
the consolidated unions of street sweepers. 

But believe me not one picture was projected to show the 
bad condition of the public roads of America. But there are 
pictures of public-road inquity being taken. Even now this con- 
vention is sitting in judgment. The Bank of France has a de- 
vice for photographing persons of suspect. Behind the cashier’s 
desk is a concealed camera, and when a suspected rogue ap- 
years a button is touched, and without the man’s knowledge a 
picture is taken. That day has gone by when America can 
longer hide the misfortune of her bad roads. Pictures must 
be taken and all available means used to improve the roads 
over which we travel. 

Summer Chautauquas salary talent to talk about everything 
under the sun, but they have yet to salary talent that will talk 
upon America’s good roads. 

We have Congressmen at Washington that make laws, and 
the larger number who occupy seats and explain these laws 
when they return home. But the librarian informs me that no 


Graduates like Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence that pledges every true man to keep | 


Colorado. | 





| carefully discussed in the last legislature. 


Bad roads increase the cost of transportation, depreciate the 
values of farm products, encourage a low grade of intelligence, 
contribute to the hardships of rural life, and afford the »uto 
tourist untold miseries in wet and dry seasons, whereas the 
good road increases farm values, reduces cost of transporat 
and brings the business man in the city and the farmer in the 
country in close touch with the outside world. The one yw 
the beauties of nature; the other with the activities of com- 
merce. The one securing rest for the body; the other wisdom 
for up-to-date transactions. 

If Congress can afford millions for river and harbor improve- 
ment, irrigation, canal, and naval construction, surely the t 
has come, and now is, when at Federal and State capitals levis 
lation should make possible the passing of an act entitled “lhe 
good-roads improvement bill” that will extend the credit of 
county or State, delegating to commissioners and courts 
right to condemn unsightly highways and improve highways 
so that the comforts of the country life shall be on a par with 
the comforts of city life. Every dollar so invested will go 
directly into the pocketbooks of producers. 

We are nearer the solution of the good-roads problem to-day 
than ever before. Two things we must do—push and be pati: 
America is the land of push. It was the push of the colonists 
that brought about the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown: 
it was the push of Cyrus W. Field that strung a cable beiwe 
continents; it was the push of Americans that abolished slavery 
built great railroad systems and wonderful cities; and it is 
the push of good-road enthusiasts that will line our secti 
ways with roads as fine as the Appian Way. ~° 

But while we push we must also be patient. Patience re- 
warded Morse with the electric telegraph; patience wis | 
secret of Stephenson’s invention. Shakespeare says: 

He that will bave a cake of the wheat must needs tarry for 
grinding. 

Delays are not to be counted as defeats. The blossom 
pearing before the fruit makes the mulberry leaf satin in the 
course of time. *atience is power; patience is self-trust; 
patience and push spell victory. 

Some of the great prizes of America are won not altogether 
by patience and push but by “pulls.” But as reformers ire 
death on “pulls,” but alive on patience and push the next 25 
years will see on most American roadways the standard as 


| high as in England or France. 


ADDRESS BY HON. HUGH S. MAGILL, PRINCETON, 
STATH GOOD ROADS CONVENTION, ON 
TORIUM HOTEL, FEPRUARY 12, 1912. 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I think Lincoln's b rth- 

day a most appropriate day to undertake the promotion of any 
cause for the betterment of the people of the State of Ill'nols, 
and I know of no undertaking that would bring more cred.t to 
the State than the one which you are discussing here to-day— 
the prometion of good roads. 

The question of good roads is one of the subjects that w 3 
It oceupied no smal 
part of the time of the senate and lower house. There are 
tain problems which come up in Illinois which are not pro! 
lems in any other State. 

Of course, we have all felt the inspiration of the forward 


ILLINOIS 
AT AUDI- 


ILL., BEFORE 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, 


| movement that has been taken along the line of good roacs, 


especially abroad, where exceptionally fine roads are provi 1, 
and we think “if only we could have such good roads in ! 

nois.” There is much poetry and romance about the roads | 
old days, but when you come right down to the real questi m 
is not so romantic or poetic. We find we have many difficu!ties 
to overcome. We have a few good automobile roads, espec!\''y 
in northern Illinois, but when we get down the central par' : 
Illinois we find the real Illinois mud. I believe the peo) s 
Illinois can overcome any obstacle that other people can, an’ [ 
believe they can overcome this Illinois mud, “ which has lo 


4 
L 
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it 


Senator or Congressman has taken five minutes to eulogize the | depth,” 














But it is a matter that can only be overcome by organization 
and scientific management. Under our present laws the mat- 
ter is left to three commissioners in each township, and so long 
as we have this localized handling of the road problem there 
ean not be concerted action that will give us the broad results 
we are seeking. 

Now, we must reach out into a broader field. If the town- 
ships cooperate and work with each other then they should re- 
ceive county aid, and that idea is being rapidly advanced. I 
in the idea of county aid for county roads and State 
State roads. Broaden out from local supervision to 
county supervision and you will readily see that we make a 
creat gain. We must not stop with counties, though. We must 
carry it inte State, and the really lasting highways that are to 
be built on the broad plan, as they have been built in other 
places, by State or national aid. When it is brought before the 
legisinture of the State, as it will be, and when it is recognized 
in its real, big, broad aspect, then there will begin a movement 
for good roads that will receive support from the State, and 
which will not be opposed by the farmers, for the burden will 
not lie too heavily on any locality. 

I think we are moving toward that very rapidly. The gen- 
eral interest shown here this afternoon, and the spirit of coop- 
ion that is felt by the many societies and women’s clubs of 
the State, and all the other interests that are represented at 
this great gathering, will influence not only the country people, 
but more particularly the city people who wish to ride through 
the country and use the roads for their joy rides and travel. 
All these people are joining their forces to bring about the con- 
summation of a broad, State highway, and not only a State 
highway, but probably in conjunction with other States cooper- 
a national highway. Of course, Jllinois as a State is. 
comparatively young and we must not expect too much from 
her. When we think that 75 years ago Chicago was only a 
little town, we must feel that we have made a wonderful ad- 
yancement, The advancement we are making along this line 
of good roads in our comparatively new State is gratifying. 
We will solve this problem before we are as old as many of the 
States, and will have Illinois roads that will compare favorably 
with the best roads in New England when Illinois is as old as 
some of the States in New England are now. 

(here is another thing to consider. I have seen the bread 
line here in Chicago, where big, stalwart men stood in line for 
bread to be doled out to them, and I have wondered if Illinois 
could not offer these men an opportunity honestly to earn their 


le lie ve 
id for 


ai 


eral 


ating, 


bread by giving them work on the roads of Illinois. Then, 
also, there are the prisoners. Those able-bodied men could 
make good roads for us if we put them to work, as is done in 
Colorado. We are trying to work it out so these prisoners 
will not come into competition with honest labor. I do not 


believe that honest labor will object to these convicts breaking 
stone to improve the roads of Illinois. Let us put them to 
work to build what Illinois needs—real good roads for its 
people, 

Now, these good roads plans, the Lincoln national highway, 
and all of them are worthy of recognition and deserve the sup- 
port of every thoughtful citizen of Illinois, Personally I am 
glad to do anything I can to promote these projects along sane 
and rational lines, with justice to all concerned. 

President Jackson. We feel honored to have had Senator 
Magill with us and grateful for the interest which his remarks 
indicate in this movement for the improvement of our highways. 
rhe statements of Senator Magill are of a most conservative 
ciaracter, but much in advance of those entertained by many 
of his associates in the legislature. I can not agree with him, 
however, that we should not expect too much from Chicago, 
by reason of the city being but 75 years old. I think that there 
1S hothing too good for our city and State, and that it is crimi- 
nal negligence for us to go on year after year with public 
Streets and highways that are not the equal of any that any 
other city or country enjoys. 
in the matter of convict labor we are also criminally negli- 


geil. ‘There is no reason why we should not be able to do as 
sr With our conviets as a young State like Colorado. At our 
l 


; ternational Geod Reads Congress held in this city in Septem- 
er last, at which there were delegates in attendance from 40 


States and countries, one of the best addresses was by the 
sovernor of Colorado, dealing almost exclusively with the con- 
Vict-labor problem, which has there been solved in a manner to 


immensely benefit both the convict and the State. With us it is 
hot a matter for experiment; we need only follow the example 
of Colorado, and I commend to the attention of all present 
Gov. Shafroth’s address, which would do a world of good 
Were it widely distributed in every State of the Union. At 
every one of the more than 1,000 conventions held in every 
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State in the Union during the past 12 years by the National 
Good Roads Association the use of convict labor has been urged 
and in nearly every case resolutions have been adopted recom 
mending it. In this State both the National and the Illinois 
State Good Roads Associations have urged the use of the con 
victs not only in the preparation of road material, but in the 
actual construction of the roads, and we shall continue to urge 
this reform, both in the interests of the convict and the State, 
until it is a reality. 

We are now earnestly seeking to secure the active cooperation 
of the women of the State, as well as that of the clergy and the 
press, believing that just as soon as the women of the State 
take up the matter actively results will be secured which were 
never before possible, and we are now planning a Woman's 
State Good Road Convention to be held at as early a date 
may appear practical. 

It is significant of the increasing interest in this movemen 
and in this association that many organizations are adopting 
resolutions similar to that recently unanimously adopted by 
the bankers of Illinois in convention at Springfield. 


ius 


Resolution unanimously adopted by the Bankers’ 


State of Illinois, at Springfield, October 


Association of the 
12, 1911. 
Resolved, That this association looks with favor upon the efforts now 
being made by the Illinois State Good Roads Association to improve 
our public highways, and we recommend that a committee of five 
be appointed by the president of this association from the membership 
of this association to meet with said State Good Roads Association and 
make report thereof at the next annual meeting of this association. 


PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
EXPOSITION, NEW YORK 
1912, 


GILBERT MCCLURG, 
LAND AND 
BIRTHDAY, 


VICE 
IRRIGATION 
FEBRUARY 12, 


MANAGER 
CITy, ON 


AMERICAN 
LINCOLN 


President Jackson and members of Illinois and Interstate 
Good Roads Convention, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Il., greet- 
ing: 

The necessity for improved roads was appreciated by Abra- 
ham Lincoln in his day, just as it is understood by the farmers 
of to-day who have more improved methods of road building 
than obtained in the time of Lincoln by laying rails on the 
highways. The martyred President was a road builder, as well 
as a rail splitter; but the world moves. 

We have recently been told by the bureaus at Washington 
that the average expense of maintaining the work horse is 8 
cents per hour. It was my privilege at the New York Electrica] 
Society last month to learn that the General Electric Co. esti 


mates the average cost of electric horsepower at 1 cent per 
hour. This being the case it is evident that there must be a 
wider introduction of the use of electricity on the farm—to 


grind the corn, to turn the churn, to hoist the hay and water, to 
do the washing and ironing, and last, but not least, to drive the 
motor truck. 

At the present time, however, only on large farms isolated 
electric plants have been built. These are in use in New Jersey, 
New fork, and Virginia—and, indeed, in New York large 
dairies are utilizing electric machines for milking cows. It 
said that 4 men in 4 hours thus milk 
mizing labor. 

At the present time the gasoline motor truck is in more gen- 





is 


100 cows, greatly econo- 


eral use than the electric motor, and motor trucks will soon 
play an important part in reducing the present high cost of 


living, to cheapen the cost of transportation between farms and 
railroad and steamship lines and within cities. 

It is estimated that there are 24,000,000 horses in the United 
States, each of which eats as many pounds of food daily as do 
7 men, With one-half of these horses displaced by motor ve- 
hicles, and the land formerly used to raise their food cultivated 
to produce food for human consumption, provision of food is 
therefore made for more than half the population of the United 
States. I am not asserting that these figures are correct for 
my authority is merely the daily press. 

With the more general introduction of the motor truck there 
will be increased demand for better roads in Illinois and else- 
where, and I remember most vividly the mud surrounding 
Springfield on the occasion of my visit to that city and the 
Lincoln Monument, some years since. 

It would be a fitting memorial te the martyred President, the 
tenderest heart this country has produced—pulsing with uni- 
versal sympathy—if this should take the form of an impreve- 
ment which could be appreciated and used in the daily life of 
the people. I can conceive, therefore, no more appropriate 
memorial for Abraham Lincoln than a boulevard to con- 
structed through Illinois to Springfield. 

Last fall in New York I had the honor to direct an exposi- 
tion of the showing of the products of American soil, which was 
pronounced by agricultural! experts and railroad officials as the 
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finest lage of the kind in the history of America. 
created so great an interest 


assemb This 
in the continent’s metropolis that 
the doors of Madison Square Garden were closed eight times by 
order of the police because of the crowds within, and the jour- 
nals of New York—published in many languages and reaching 

0.000 readers—stated that the land astounded New York 
wing of the products of our glorious country. 

Such was the success of the first land show that New York 
will have its second land show, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Land and Irrigation Exposition, offices in the Singer Build- 


with the sh 


ing. New York, from November 15 to December 2, 1912. 
In the engineering division of this agricultural exposition 
there will be shown a display of several kinds of road construc- 


ill 

tion ard paving materials suitable for use on country roads and 
rural highways. This will prove of great interest to more than 
half a million visitors who will come to this exposition. It will 
be attended by half as many people as visited the 62 railroad 
instruction trains (described by 740 lecturers), which covered 
35,000 miles in the United States last year, or one-fourth as 
many people as attended the 16,545 separate sessions of the 
regular farmers’ institutes held in all America last year. 

The land show in New York draws a much greater attendance 
than accorded the New York State Fair, and no wonder, for 
New York is the chief immigration port of America, welcoming 
300,000 peasants from the Old World among the million immi- 
grants annually coming here, and these people may learn of the 
land 
land show. ‘They have not time or money to visit Florida or 
California to learn of the citrus fruits there produced; to visit 
the West to learn of its grain fields; to visit the South to be- 
come interested in cotton or sugar; or to tour New England to 
ascertain that good living may there be won while the immi- 
rrant is building a home—the strength of the Republic. 


There are 7,000,000 people within half an hour’s ride of the | 


land show in New York, and among these are many capitalists 
who have funds to initiate corporate farm and irrigation works, 
invest in railroad bonds, and so forth, and these financiers need 
to know of the products of the territories in which they have 
investments. 


New York distributes the greatest number of immigrants 
coming to North America, and many of these aliens will go 


out to the sections of which they have learned at the land 
show. 

Not 1 per cent of the population of the Atlantic seaboard or 
of New York City have practically executed the injunction of 
the slogan “see America first,’ and the-land show tempts 
them out into the country with its turquoise skies and green 
fields. 

There is no one subject 
attention by the people of the country, as a nation, than that 
of providing adequate and permanent rural highways. That 
the country road is not properly constructed for farmers is 
evidenced every year by hundreds of thousands, when farm 
products must remain on the farm to deteriorate during long 
periods when traveling on the }ighways with heavy loads 
from farms to the cities is impossible because of the unsuitable 
nature of road construction or the lack of any attempt at 
proper road construction, and this is the rule rather than the 
exception throughout the farm sections of our country. 

By showing the people through actual demonstration and 
personal inspection at the New York land show the farming 
population of the Atlantic seaboard and of other sections of 
the country as well will learn the ways and means by which 
their road service may be improved, and there will result a 
benefit to the Nation which can not be estimated, so far- 
reaching will it be. 


Crty OF Berwyn, ILL., 
February 2, 1912. 
Mr. ArtTueur C. JACKSON, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your favor of 19th instant, inviting 
me to be present at a convention of the Illinois and Interstate Good 
Roads Association to be held on February 12. I thank you for the 
invitation to be present. 

I am in hearty sympathy with the object of the movement, believing 
that highways should be so constructed and maintained as to enable 
all classes of citizens who are directly or indirectly affected by the 
instrumentalities of transportation may move their traffic in a com- 
fortable and economical manner. This movement is the most far- 
reaching the important one which confronts the people of the Central 
West and of the State of Illinois in particular, and it is a question 
which I believe is worthy, in this State at least, of becoming an issue 
in the forthcoming election of members of the general assembly, 
because little can be accomplished in the way of general improvement 
of country-road conditions save by a general revision of our statutes. 
In my opinion the roads of the State of Illinois should be built up 
and put in good condition by the State, and they should then be main- 
tained by the several municipalities under supervision of a State 


opportunities and products of America by visiting the | 
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| suffrage, if the women want it. 
| determination that is promulgated from the office of the Out- 





requiring more important general | “* ae : 
— port 6 + | district in the State of Illinois, who will volunteer to take 


| 








commission or bureau. However, this phase of the matter is ono 
which will undoubtedly be debated in all of its bearings by your 
convention. ie 
Should I find it practicable to attend the meeting, I shal! certaj 
be very glad to do so, 
Respectfully, 


Henry 8. Ricu, Mayor, 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL A. ETTELSON, OF CHICAGO, 


I believe that if a cause like this has such strong peopie 
behind it as your president, and such women as Mrs. Orr, it is 
bound to succeed. The men in the senate and lower house are 
interested in responding to public sentiment. Most of them 
have other occupations than the legislative positions, and they 
do not have time to study the questions that are presented ty 
them; but when men and women come down to Springfield and 
are sincere in the propositions they make, we men in the levis. 
lature—I know from my own experience—are anxious to carry 
out the views of these people, and we will advocate by our votes 





| in the legislature appropriations to advance these propositions. 


Now, I happened to be one of the men who cast a vote for 
the purchase of Starved Rock as a national park, and it was 
largely on account of the faet that the Daughters of the Reyo- 
lution came to us and so earnestly insisted upon the subje 
having consideration; and I promise you I shall be one of tly 
men at Springfield to favor the appropriation of sufficien: 
money to make the road leading to Starved Rock easy of access 
for the people. 

I believe the women have a great influence on the ballot, and 
I am one man—single though I am—who is a firm believer in 
I am fully in accord with the 


look in New York—that suffrage should be put to a ballot by 
the women, and if they want it, then they should have it, be- 
cause their influence is always one for good. 

As Mr. Fowler said awhile ago, there is a lot of hot air on 
this subject of good roads; everybody is for good roads, and 
yet nobody is doing anything definite and the proposition is 
“damned with faint praise,” as it were. It is not talk, it is 
not fireworks, nor grandiloquent speeches that win the day in 
politics. It is organization; and you can organize. Then you 
will get concerted action. 

The men in politics have all got their “ear to the ground” 


| for public sentiment, and the way to get these men to act is 


by organizing outside of the legislature and going down tliere 
and showing them that there is a strong public demand for 
good roads and strong public sentiment for the appropriation 
of money by the State to make these roads. Appoint a com- 
mittee, consisting for a start of, say, one man—Mr. Jackson, as 
he knows more about this subject than, perhaps, any one els 

as the chairman, and one man from each congressional 


| charge of the work in his congressional district, and lef that 


man appoint an assistant, if necessary. We have 102 counties, 
and immediately you have 102 men—or 204, if you like—and 
you have your chairman, who is giving all his time and enercy 


to the subject; and let your men appoint a man in each county 
under him, and have a county organization. Let these mei 
send out post cards to the voters and have them pledge tliem- 
selves, in writing, for this cause, to do what they ean on belia!l 
of this subject before the next general assembly convenes, 10° 
you will have a good roads committee that is practical! and 
efficient—able to accomplish something. 

I think you should organize along these lines. I do not say 
this is the best plan, or a perfect plan, but it is organizing. 10 
this way you will create public sentiment and will ‘a ! 
crganization that can go down to Springfield and ask any tiits 
within reason and get it. There is no power in the comm y 
that will successfully withstand an organization that 1 
mind such a project as this, that is of vital interest to tle 
State of Illinois and the people of the entire country. 

—_ 
ADDRESS BY TOWNSEND A. ELY, MICHIGAN STATE HIGHWAY COMMISS 

Mr. President, the Michigan State highway deparime! 
was organized by the legislature of 1905, and the law crea\ins 
it became operative July 1, 1905. The appropriation at this 
time was only $30,000, of which $10,000 was to constitule 
fund for the current expenses of the department. This amount 
for current expenses has never been changed, and the de 
partment is doing the best it can under this handicap. rhe 
remaining $20,000 was for State reward. During this se.sot 
of six months, 20 miles of State-reward road were built, and 
during the seasons of 1906, 1907, and 1908, 40, 80, and 160 mies, 
respectively, were built. During the seasons 1909 and 191" 214 
and 276 miles, respectively, were built. The season of 191! was 
the banner year of the department’s existence, there having )°et 
built 350 miles of permanent roads. Michigan now has to dsté 
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417 ) miles of State rewarded highway, or about 6 per cent OFFICIAL CALL FOR SECOND ILLINOIS AND INTERSTATE WOMEN’S GooD 
; , tiated ‘ ° . : ROADS CONVENTION IN FURTHERANCE OF THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL HIGH- 
mileage. Of the total mileage built, $31,160 miles | WAY AND STATE AND COUNTY BOND ISSUES FOR GOOF ROADS, LA SALLE 

juilt during the last three Years. We now have State | woren, cHrcagco, NOVEMBER 1 AND 2, 1912. 
ads in 70 out of the 83 counties of the State, and in | . ' ; 

an ety out of the 1,226 wha No name is nearer to the American heart than that of Abra- 
towns s l sous. 


; . ham Lincoln, yet in this, hi 1e State, no adequate “mori: 
| cost of State reward roads built to date, as re- - s home State, no adequate memorial 


local officials, is $3.313.788:28. The total State re- < go yooad: nae adequate can ever be produced, 
is $787,209, or 23.7 per cent of the cost of the roads. | oes SOU nee os Springfield s ith Chi ceetacanie 
ition expenses have been $84,802, or 2.55 per cent of land’ the pe seat of ae county im the "State. . A onl 
central boulevard between these three cities which shall sur- 
pass in beauty, usefulness, and permanency any equal mileage 
of highway in the world, and connecting with it from the county 
seat of every county in the State an equally permanent and 
serviceable road which may serve as a daily reminder of him 
whose greatest ambition was to serve his fellow men, as well 
ns, and report the same to the commissioner, who | ®% providing ilincis wae - PRESSES Sen roads waren 
e payment of the State reward if the report of the will be an almost inconceivable soul e of wealth to the State. 
» temedenek | At the last Lincoln's Birthday Good Roads Convention, held 
under the auspices of the National Good Roads Association, it 
was unanimously resolved to seek the aid of women in the 


hican State highway department is not engaged in 
construction of highways. Its province is to furnish | 
ce and inspection and pay out any State and | 
dad provided. For the purposes of this inspection, 
ment employs three civil engineers, who determine 
r not a road is built in accordance with the State 


ds for the construction of State reward roads are pro- | 
nties, townships, or districts, and are disbursed by rreat movement for good roads and street The first Illi 
aa % : . ® * £Tret iove > or Zo0%6 roads uhd streets, be "Ss nos 
er officials. The highways are built under the direction | >. ay ‘ “ ‘ ; ; oe 
; : 4 : Women’s State Good Roads Convention wes held at the Andito- 
icers, independent of the State highway department. rium Hotel, Chicago, on April 3-4, and wa f tl 
‘ . ® . ° . ! tel, caZzo, O d Tr é , an as one o e mos Sie- 
f an oecasional inspection during the process of con- a a ~ ' iC DOK Su 
cessful conventions ever held for any purpose. Its six sessions 
, . sciie . i rere presided over by six of the most distinguished women of 
te reward paid on Michigan roads is as follows: were presided = ow he m = d women of 


the State. Mr. Philip N. Moore, president of the General Fed 
Per mile. | 


ists tet ee Tiel SB $250 eration of Women’s Clubs, and Col. Bryan were among the 
att a i oie a eke ‘500 | many notable speakers. 

( wel... svcaenlens-opesinaiae ~mimibeedieibeatiaeam ia tdesnstaiiei 750 | ‘The indorsement by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

maha eeanrnees le. nee sae too | @t its recent biennial in San Francisco of an ocean-to-ocean 

rete___-..----..-................-....._-.-. 1.0909} Lincoln memorial highway emphasizes the interest which has 


been aroused in this project, and jt is now certain of success by 
reason of the active support of this great body of earnest and 
patriotic women. 

The importance of this great movement for good roads is 
being recognized as never before, and it is felt that when the 
women of the State add their influence to that of the press, 
| school, and clergy a victory will have been won greater and 
more far-reaching in effect than any other within a generation, 


for it is a matter of tremendous import that in the United 
separately, and must have a total compacted depth 


hetween the inner slopes of the side ditches, with a 

vay or travel track not less than 9 feet wide between | 

rvs. They must be properly drained and have a cross- 

val in form, with a erown of 1 inch to the foot. Al! 

ed must contain not less-than 60 per cent of pebbles, 

1 a sereen having 8 meshes to the linear inch, and 

will pass through a screen of 14-inch mesh, and must 

he ced on the roadbed in two courses, each course being com- 


States bad roads are directly responsible for the loss of a billion 
dollars’ a year, and the saving of this stupendous sum surely 
ae constitutes an economic question of vast importance. 

Véhen the agricultural production alone of the United States 
for the past 12 years totals more than $80,000,000,000—a sum 
to stagger the imagination—and it cost more to take this prod- 
uct from the farm to the railway station than from such sta- 
tion to the American and European markets, and when the sav- 
ing in cost of moving this product of agriculture over good 


stone in macadam roads must be from # to 3 inches 
sze for the bottom course, and have a compacted cepth 
ches; for the top course the stone must be from } 
” inches in size, and have a compacted depth of 24 inches, 
i course to be thoroughly bonded and rolled. 
Of the roads built during the last season 25.45 per cent were 


I lam, 68.7 rc rere eTray f remai g 5.85 . : ae ; : 
ile : ‘7 per cent were gravel, and the remaining 5.85 roads instead of bad would have built a million miles of good 
pe nt included roads of all other classes. 


roads, the incalculable proportions demand immediate reforma- 


Two problems are confr ing ‘Of yuilders of Michigan | ,. : : 
lems are confronting the road builder —s tion and the wisest and best statesmanship. 


ind should be given greater powers. The State highway com- | and farming SREST ORS, incomparably Gener the loss to 
should be authorized to order roads repaired, and | W°™e® and children and social life, a es: a Saperee On 
munities owning the roads be compelled to pay for such | civilisation itself ; and the truth of the declaration ot vam — 
care and maintenance or a fund should be created by the legis- | 5u™ner, 50 years ago, that “The two greatest forces for the 
ture, either by general taxation or a specific tax on automo- | 24vancement of civilization are the schoolmaster and good 
b n lieu of local taxes, at a certain fixed rate per horse- | T0@ds,” is emphasized by the experience of the intervening 
power, this fund to be use@ by ‘the State highway department | 7©*"* OBS points to the wintee of & unten. cf ciucatiouns terces 
’ purpose of maintaining roads already built. for aggressive action for permanent roads and streets. os aati 
The second great need is closer supervision by the highway | Che time has come when the great ( ommonwealth of Lilinois 
department over roads during the time they are under process | S¥owld eseape from the humiliating and heap oan positon 
struction. In order to give this feature of the work | °f Baving thousands of miles of the worst highways In the 
‘ attention, more engineers are required. We hope the | Vrld, and the women of Illinois and other States are urged to 
egis!)ture will be lenient with us to the extent of giving us an be ee -~ Saguptonrsaria at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Novem- 
icrersed appropriation for eurrent expenses. We expect to ber 1-2, 1012. a ; . ae . s 
will shout 450 miles of State-reward road in Michigan during PHE ILLINOIS State Goop Roaps Assoctarion. 
112 ArTHUR ©. JACKSON, President. 













he sentiment in Michigan in favor of good, permanent high- | a. - — 7 oe gtr ae 
Ways is increasing by leaps and bounds. Our last biennial ap- | Mrs. Epwarp L. Murrey, Treasurer. 
pr priation was for $470,000 fer State reward to last until | OFFICIAL CALL FoR THP FIFTTT INTERNATIONAL GOOD ROADS CONGRESS AT 
vine 50, 1913. All road builders are questioning whether there CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 20-MARCH ; 
~ Inoney enough to pay the reward on all roads that will From September 16 to 21, 1901, there was held in the city of 
© ind fearing that they may be the ones to suffer by Buffalo the First International Good Roads Congress, the call 
short <e of funds. for which was issued from the headquarters of the National 
ft \-line roads, built by the State between larger cities. | Good Roads Association at Chicago. Participation by delegates 
_ e in due time, as will also State supervision of al! | from foreign countries was invited and such invitation was 
oa : ‘on. : transmitted by the Department of State to the diplomatic fficers 
_vichigan’s law is at the present time unique and at the same | of the United States throughout the world, and through them 
— tactical. It builds the roads, which is the main thing. | communicated to the ministers of foreign affairs, with the re- 
on — the cost of the same, besides the State reward, upon | quest that it be given publicity for the information of organi- 





‘ple whe want them, | zations and individuals who might be interested. 
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On the teith anniversary of this milestone in the good-roads | 
movement was held in Chicago, September 18 to October 1, 1911, | 
the Fourth International Good Roads Congress, to which were 
invited delegates from every city, State, and nation, and, as in 
the case of each of the three preceding congresses, invitations 
were transmitted by the Department of State to all foreign | 
governments aud there were delegates in attendance from 40 | 
States and countries. 

The production of permanent public streets and roads is one 
of the most important problems of the century, affecting the 
material and social well-being of all classes and conditions of 
people, and the Fifth International Good Roads Congress is 
hereby called to meet in Chicago on February 26 to March 2, 
1913. 

Delegates, both men and women, are invited from every city, 
State, and nation, and all correspondence should be addressed 
to the secretary at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill, United 
States of America. 


THE NATIONAL Goop Roaps ASSOCIATION. 
ARTHUR C. JACKSON, President, 

Miss Maupe E. Jones, Secretary. 

Mrs. Epwarp L. Murrey, Treasurer. 


Group of Intellectual Jewels. 


HON. EUGENE 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


In true House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 
GROUP OF INTELLECTUAL JEWELS LIBERAL OUTPUT OF 

AT RECENT DEMOCRATIC BANQUET NATIONAL CLUB 

MOST NOTABLE GATHERING IN PARTY'S HISTORY. 

Gov. Woodrow Wilson said: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Gov. Marshall, ladies, and fellow citizens, I 
hardly recognize myself in the description I have just heard® I 
um very grateful indeed that there are very few Princeton men 
present, for in their presence it would be hard for me, knowing 
what they do of me, to live up to the rdle that has been 
created for me. I feel very much like the old woman who was 
in a side show of a circus and saw, or thought she saw, a 
man read a newspaper through a board, and she said: “ Here, 
let me out of this place; this is no place for me to be with 
these thin things on.” 

In the presence of a Princeton man this disguise of greatness 
must be very transparent. But any man who enters public life 
must try to live up to anything that he is called upon to do, 
and I am not in the condition of the old colored man I heard 
about the other day, who fell asleep in a railway car and sat 
with his head lolling back and his mouth wide open. A fellow 
passenger, who had a vial of quinine in his pocket, went over 
und quietly dusted a lot of it over the darky’s tongue. The old 
man slept on for a time, none the wiser, but presently be closed 
his mouth and sat up quickly, and as the conductor passed 
along he stopped him and said, “ Boss, is there a doctor on this 
train?” “*I don’t know. What do you want a doctor for?” 
“ Well, boss, I done busted my gall.” Well, I have not quite 
burst mine yet. 

Seriously, gentlemen, it is with peculiar pleasure that I face 
this company to-night. And yet the pleasure is in very great 
part marred by the absence of Mr. Bryan, because the spirit of 
this meeting is the spirit of rejoicing; the consciousness of the 
men present is that after a long series of defeats Democracy is 
about to realize its strength and to come into its own; and it 
is a pity, when there is such rejoicing afoot, that the gallant 
man who has borne the heat and burden of the day should not 
be present to contribute his wit and cheer in the time of 
triumph. It is a pity that only those of us should be present 
who have taken up the labor in the later and easier days. 

I feel in the field of practical politics like a new recruit. I 
suppose that you gentlemen do not realize what is going on in 
the universities of our day. I suppose that there are still men 
who think of universities as remote and cloistered places, where 
men think of that imperfect account of life which is contained 
in books and do not look directly upon the actual facts. But 
that is not the kind of university that I have known. I remem- 
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| young gentlemen just as unlike their fathers as possible, 
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ber of telling a body of gentlemen who looked particularly well 
dressed and comfortable, in New York not many months 
that I understood the busifiess of a university to be to | 


course, I hastened to explain that I did not mean any disresyect 
to the fathers, but that by the time a man had got old e 7} 
to send his son to college he had established himself in 
kind of success and had got the point of view and separation 
of some particular occupation, and in that degree he had rendered 
himself unable to see the general conditions of the country d 
that I understood the business of the university to be to reven- 
eralize the generation; to take them away from the prejud 
of their_fathers and lay before them afresh the map of life 
which men had traveled generation through generation, making 
their own fortunes unassisted by previous generations ex ej 
in so far as the experience of previous generations had afforded 
them a standard of conduct, so that each generation might look 
afresh upon the fortunes of mankind and know that the work 
was an unending work of lifting men from level to level of 
achievement and of fresh discovery. 

That is the spirit of the modern university—not to keep men 
anchored in the prepossessions of the past, but to take them to 
some quiet upland where they may see the visions of the future. 

I would not have you forget that the patron saint of Democ- 
racy conceived it as one of his greatest achievements that he 
had founded the University of Virginia; that he had searched 
the world for learned men in order to bring to that ancient 
Commonwealth competent teachers of youth, and that as he sat 
upon the hill of Monticello and day after day through his power- 
ful field glass watched brick put upon brick in the construction 


ie 


es 


hew 


| of the buildings of the university he saw that he was piling 


there that house of vision in which the young men of Virginia 
should subsequently see the things which had been taught in 
his philosophy of government, aisd things which he had learned 
in his converse with the men who were putting the blood of 
revolt and of fresh achievement in the veins of the people of 
France, when he visited the French Republic, and that he felt 
secure that learning should sustain patriotism, and that the 
great university which had risen at his touch should be the 
school of freemen. It is an interesting circumstance to me that 
on these occasions we recall more than the names of any others 
the names of Jefferson, the philosopher, the student, the pro 
found man of thought, and that other son of the people, Andrew 
Jackson. These are the two types of Democracy. Demo 
is based upon deep insight into human nature, on the one ha 
and those unconquerable impulses of manhood which exemplify 
themselves upon fields of battle in sons of the soil like And: 
Jackson. 

The other day I was dining with some of my colleagues 
Senate of New Jersey, and I had said in a little speech | 
to them that I was two kinds of a Democrat—I was | it 
Democrat, and then when I got old enough to think sbout 
things I became a convinced and converted Democrat. One o! 
the most plain-spoken of my colleagues—a Republican— 
and said, “I wish the governor would tell me what he wiier- 
stands a Democrat to be.” I said: 

“IT am perfectly ready to tell you what I understand a [Peto 
crat to be, and how I understand him to be distinguished | 
a Republican. A Republican believes, I will concede, in 40) 
ernment for the people, but he doves not believe in gove! 
by the people. He believes in establishing a body of tt 
who shall administer the affairs of the Nation for the |) 
of those who have not sense enough to conduct it thems yes. 
He believes that the vested interests of the country, f they 
prosper, will transmit their prosperity to the rest and that icy, 
better than the rest, understand what the true foundat f 
prosperity are.” Now, I absolutely dissent from that theory; 
I am not willing to put myself in the hands of any bo) . 
trustees for the benefit of the people. I believe that tli J 
persons who understand the Nation, as a whole, are thie 


stees 


. 


of the Nation, as a whole. Moreover, the very men who deo bot 
understand the conditions of the Nation, as a whole, are tie et 
who have immersed their thought in the great transactions 


modern corporations. The men who understand the lift 
country are the men who are on the make, and not th 
who are made; because the men who are on the make @te 
contact with the actual conditions of struggle, and those “re 
the conditions of life for the Nation, whereas the man \ 
achieved, who is at the head of a great body of capil 
passed the period of struggle. He may sympathize 
struggling men, but he is not one of them, and only those wi! 


struggle can comprehend what the struggle is. I would r' a 
take the interpretation of our national life from the * “ 
body of the people than from those who have made cots)’ 


ous successes of their lives. 
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man who is in the water knows the strength of the cur- 


1 tt the man who has won his way to the bank. The man 
‘ wws that he must use his utmost wit from morning till | 
ni to support and feed those whom he loves knows how | 
hat t is to live; he knows what it is that cheats him; he | 


what it is that harasses him and balks him; the other 


not know. ‘Therefore, I will seek counsel of those who 
the struggle and not of those who have. won their way 


ol it. [Applause.] 
' is the night, gentlemen, upon which we assemble to 
our vows and to utter our creed, and I want to ask you 


our ereed is, as Democrats? I am not interested in 
al t phrases; I am not interested in a creed which can 


} 
» J 


nut in the language of the man of the street; I am not | 


ed in principles which can not be translated into a pro- | 


Nobody is debating any longer the general ideas of 
We think we know what they are. But it is a very 
and a very much more difficult matter when you de- 
methods of freedom. I subscribe, and every 
I ever met subscribes, to the Declaration 


bate the 
American 


other 
of Inde- 


pendence; but the Declaration of Independence did not mention | 
th blems of the year 1911, and I do not find the problems of | 


the year 1911 solved in the Declaration of Independence. [Ap- 


| There is only one way in which we can be of the | 


stat . of the men who uttered that great declaration. Did 


document? 
grievances, of things that constitute ‘an intolerable 
of affairs, and is a challenge to the civilized world to 
vitness that we do not mean to endure those things any 
It is a bill of specifications. Very well, then. If we 
are to be of the stature of the men of that generation we must 
i » with the preamble; we must draw up our bill of specifi- 
tions, and in prepertion as we show that we know what is 
tter and know how to cure the ills of our day, so shall 


f that great 
of 


yi | a 


we true sons of those great sires. 
say that we are Jeffersonians and Jacksonians, and we 
say that Jefferson and Jackson were the enemies of privilege | 
d the friends of the common people. Well, what is the guise 
f vilege in our day? It does not wear any of the guises 
that were worn in the days of the Declaration of Independence. 


1. day utterly unlike that; this is a day when we must 
put in plainest speech what it is that we fight; and when we 
lown to the statement of what it 
flicult, indeed, to discriminate between some of the things 
ve been done by Democrats and some of the things that 
h cen done by Republicans. 
W I am particularly interested in fighting, where my fight 
e machinery that is nonpartisan, the machinery that is 
The men I have been fighting in New Jersey are 
Democrats than the men who fight shoulder to shoulder 
against me, are Republicans. 
en banded together to have their own selfish purposes 
pre regardless of the public interests. 
remember what a certain politician in New York once 
Chere ain’t no politics in politics”; by which he meant 
n't no practical distinction as between the men who 
re seeking the offices for the sake of the office.” The most 
thing that we have had to fight is the agreements be- 


DIT I S 


wit them, 


the machines of the two parties to divide the offices and 

) see to it that the men who banded together for a common 
rpose are not discriminated by party labels. Now, how has 
oved possible for these men to make these combinations 

. s the public interests? Our thought does not travel as 
fas the facts. Some of us talk about the political machine 
as i were the machine of 20 years ago. It is not the ma- 
chine of 20 years ago. The machine of that day was merely a 
comb uation of persons who did the nominating and controlled 
the tickets. That is not the machine of to-day. The machine 


of to day is a body of men of both parties, subsidized by cer- 
‘ain great interests, to see to it that nothing is done in the 


lee 


thelr Sonal = adjudicated in the courts that is contrary to 
: iLCTeSTS, 
' Why do we want the direct primary? Why are we so keen 
— en this whole process of nominations, so that the people 
+, sat it? Because the old style of nominations and elec- 
as . Was an impenetrable jungle, in which this particular beast 
— for which we have got out our gun. 
ee y measure that we are seeking to put in force in New 
od a oe nd everywhere else is an ax to be laid to the root of 
Ho. J@stiferous thing that clogs that jungle. [Applause.] 
cm 7 & marvel that was referred to by our distinguished 
thar. .°r—® primary elections bill that goes the whole hog, 
ncaa advanced as a body of law as any legislation that has 


attempted an 


vote of a R ywhere in America, adopted by the unanimous 
L 0 { e 


publican senate under the impulse of a Democratic 





ver notice that we only quote the introductory portions | 
The rest of it is a recital of actual | 





is that we fight it is | 


They are nothing | 


| not hard to find the explanation of that. 


| Mr. Roosevelt was President. 
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victory. [Applause.] Not because I was making life miserable 
for those gentlemen—I was trying to, but that was not the 
reason. The reason was that the voice ef the people of New 
Jersey was absolutely clear, dominating the whole life of the 
State like a ringing note that no- man could fail to heed or 
could dream for a moment of resisting. 

I presume you have thought of New Jersey as the home of 
trusts, because the people of New Jersey were in love with 
trusts. The people of New Jersey hate their own kind of trusts 
just as much as you do, and the people of New Jersey have 
never been asleep; they have mereiy been discouraged. They 
have simply waited to have a chance, and the minute they got 
a chance they got up on their hind legs and were as active as 
anybody in the Union. These are the things that are happen- 
ing to cheer us; these are the breaths of hope which blow 
through the country like a great trade wind, and every man is 
obliged to trim his sails to it. 

When we think of privilege we must realize that we 
translate it into terms of fact. Now, the terms of fact 
these: That the machine is the instrumentality of privilege, not 
the organization. There is a distinction between the organiza- 
tion of a party and the machine that runs the organization of 
the party. But the machine is their instrument, and they have 
got more hiding places than you can find out in a generation, 
and some of their principal hiding places are the committee 
rooms of our legislatures. Our legislative measures are not 
devised and are not debated upon the floor, for the most part, 
particularly those that the machine is interested in. They are 
debated behind closed doors, and where all the mischief is done 
is where nobody can listen and nobody can see. 

Do you know that there has been a singular change in 
attitude of the people recently toward their executives? It is 
I remember meeting 
a good while ago, while 
We were in a railway car, and 
the Senator was evidently in a very bad humor. I said, “ Sena- 
tor, what is the matter?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I wish 


must 


are 


the 


a Senator from New Jersey one day, 


the Constitution had not given the 


| President the right to send messages to Congress.” 


“Why,” I said, “Senator, I think you are barking up the 
wrong tree. That is not what the matter. The trouble is 
that he publishes the messages, and if the country happens to 
agree with him it doesn’t stop to hear what you have to say. 
Now, you can not imagine a Constitution which doesn’t give the 
President the right to tell the people what he thinks, and if he 
ever once gets them to thinking the same way he does the case 
is closed, and you are not afforded a hearing, and the reason 
the people are looking to the President of the United States is 


is 


that he must do his debating in public, that he is the only 
national representative, that his is the only voice that has been 
bidden to give itself utterance by the whole body of free Amer- 
icans, and therefore by the analogy of the President the people 
are turning to their governors and saying, ‘We don’t know 


what is going on in these committee don’t under- 
stand the things that are put upon us as laws, because they are 
not debating, and we don’t see anything in the newspapers that 
explains this; we want somebody to undertake to deal th 
this matter, who will speak to us and for us and bring these 
things out in the public forum.’” 

The wonderful thing is that the minute you invite men who 
are intending to do things that are contrary to the public inter- 
est, to come out and present them upon the public platform, 
they change their tune, they change their mind, they change 
their measures. 

We are fighting privilege in another form also, gentlemen. 
The eloquent gentleman from New Mexico said that we were not 
fighting property. We are not fighting property, but we are 
fighting wrong conceptions of property. There are some things 
that men pretend to own which they can not, in any- proper 
sense, be said to own. Did you never reflect upon the character 
of a modern joint-stock company, such as our great corpora- 
tions and trusts are? The partners, I suppose, are the stock- 
holders, though you would not think it from some of the court 
decisions; and these stockholders are never any fixed body of 
men, because the stock is sold from day to day and the partners 
are changing, and the investment in these constitutes 
the means of livelihood of thousands of who never 
have any real voice in the votes of the boards of directors. It 
is as if the whole country said, “‘ Here are our earnings, here a 
little pile, there a little pile, there a little pile. We will scrape 
them all together and we will make a great body of capital, and 
we will let 10 or a dozen gentlemen sit around a board and say 
what is going to be done with this capital.” And these gentle 
mean, sitting arouud that little board, talk about the franchise 
and the capital of the corporation as if it were their private 
property. It is nothing of the kind. Those men are simply 


rooms; we 


Ww 


stocks 


persons 
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licensed and privileged by the community to act as. trustees 
and representatives of the community in the combinations of 
the power of wealth. So far from being the owners of the prop- 
erty, they are trustees of other people’s goods and they are 
responsible to those other people. 

I wish you would reflect upon this’ definition of business in 
our day. It seems to me that business upon the great scale upon 
which it is how conducted is the service of the community and 
the representation of the community for private profit, and the 
profit is legitimate only in proportion as the service is genuine. 

° I utterly deny the genuineness of any profit, and the profit is 
legitimate only in proportion as the service is genuine. I utterly 
deny the genuineness of any profit which is gathered together 
without regard to the serviceability of the thing done. These 
men are trustees of the wealth of thousands of persons, and 
only as trustees can they justify their private accumulations 
of wealth. Let them act in the spirit of trustees; let them 
render genuine service to the communities in which they live, 
and no man will begrudge them one penny of their wealth. 
{| Applause.] We are ready to stand sponsors for every man who 
will serve the country in his business, and we are ready to 
fight any man who does not serve the country in bis business. 
Men have got to learn that in a certain sense, when they man- 
age great corporations, they have assumed public office and are 
responsible to the communities for the things they do. That is 
the form of privilege that we are fighting. 

Now, there is another matter. You know that recently a work- 
ingman’s compensation act has gone by the board in one of our 
great States because it seemed to the supreme court of that 
State to be compulsory in its operation. Why, in their judg- 
ment, was it unconstitutional if it was compulsory? Because 
being compulsory, it seemed to violate the principle of free con- 
tract, The principle of free contract being guaranteed by most 
of our State constitutions, it is held by most of our courts that 
the legislature can not impair it or take it away and can not 
say to the employer and to the employee: “ You must enter into 
u contract of employment under such and such conditions.” 


who are to represent them, and free control of those persons 
after they have been chosen to represent them. [Applause. | 
_ Then, in the second place, we are going to do everything that 
Is necessary to put society once more in control ‘of its own 
economic life. We are going to see to it that the economic life 
of the country is not controlled by small bodies of men, who. 
however honest they may be, are névertheless blind to the real 
interests of men and to the real movements and currents of y 
human nature and of society. I know a great many men whose 
names stand as synonyms of the unjust power of wealth and of 
corporate privilege in this country, and I want to say to vou 
that if I understand the character of these men, many of the 
most of them—are just as honest and just as patriotic as | 
claim to be. But I do notice this difference between myself anu 
them: I have not happened to be immersed in the kind of busi 
ness in which they have been immersed; I have not been saty 
rated by the prepossessions which come upon men situated as 
they are, and I claim to see some things that they do not yet 
see; that is the différence. It is not a difference of interest: {+ 
is not a difference of capacity; it is not a difference of patriot 
ism. It is a difference of perception. 

A witty Englishman said that if you tied a man’s head to a 
ledger and take something off his wages every time he stops } 
adding up the figures, you can not expect him to have an intelli 
gent idea of the antipodes. Now, these men have so buried 
their minds in these great undertakings that you can not expect 
them to have reasonable and rational views about the antipodes. 
They are just as much chained to a task as if the task were 
little instead of big. Their view is just as much limited as if 
their business were small instead of colossal. But they are 
awakening. They are not all of them asleep, and when they 
do wake they are going to lend us the assistance of truly states 
manlike minds. We must not be intolerant in this great country. 
We must see that we are dealing really with the hearts of mx 
and with their intelligences, but we must say to those gentlemen 1 
and to ourselves, “Our program, from which we can not be 
turned aside, is that we are going to take possession of the co i 


Now, I want to suggest to the lawyers present that they ask | trol of our own economic life.” [Applause.] : 
themselves this question: Is this an interference with real The third thing is that we are going to conserve, quicken, and 4 
freedom of contract? ‘That goes back to the question: Has | stimulate our national life, not merely by what we call conser i 


tion, which means the conservation of water and of growing 
trees, and the renewal of the natural resources of the coun 
try. That is not all. We have got to conserve the lives of th: 
country. We have got to see that men’s lives are safeguarded 
that women are guarded against the work which kiils and 
deteriorates, that the children are kept out of the factories at a 
tender age, when they can not bear the burdens, and that the) 
are kept out of the saloons and out of the vicious shows that 
demoralize their minds. We have got to see that the morals 
and the wholesome blood of the country are conserved aud s 
guarded. That is part of our program—that great physical « 
moral sanitation, which is the hope of the country. 

And then we have got to see to it that we do not falter 
hesitate in the great task of seeing to it that our fiscal po! 
one of equality and justice, and not a policy of favoritism. 1! 
is the trouble with the tariff, gentlemen. The tariff is 
marred by being protective; it is marred by being a pert 
nest of patronage. There was not a Member of either House o! 
the National Congress, outside of the Ways and Means | 
mittee of the House and the Finance Committee of the S« 
who understood the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. Ever since th: 
bill was passed magazine writers and editorial writers, Members 
of Ccagress themselves, have been finding the jokers that lurked 


the workingman of this country real freedom in making his | 
contract? Here is a great industrial community; here are half 
n dozen factories, or, rather, half a dozen combinations of fac- 
tories in one community. These men must take the labor offered 
them by those factories or let it alone. They must work upon 
the terms offered them or starve. Is that freedom of contract? 
Do you mean to say that you believe, in the face of the existing 
conditions, that the workmen of the year 1911 are in the con- 
dition of the workmen of the year 1850, when the individual 
workman went about and dealt with individual employers, and 
there was really freedom and circulation of freedom of contract? 
Those conditions have gone by, and we must see to it that men 
working in masses under conditions that are not really condi- 
tions of free contract, are safeguarded in their lives and rights 
by our legislatures. [Applause.] 

That is the reason that the program of our party is so definite. 
I pause because I think I was wrong in saying “the program 
of our party.” Gentlemen, we must be broad in the polities 
of this year and of the years that are coming. Democrats are 
not peculiar in seeing this vision of existing affairs, and of the | 
reforms which must be set up. The real difference in this coun- 
try is between the men who see and the men who do not see; 
the real difference is between the progressives and the men who : 
want to stand still. There are standpatters among Democrats | in it. They have been finding the little changes of clauses, | 
as well as among Republicans. There are more standpat Re- | little changes of phraseology, the little changes of figures t! 
publicans than standpat Democrats, because more Republicans | Meant colossal fortunes for men who, under the ambush eae 
have gotten into the habit of standing pat, and it is largely a | Political machine, smuggled those things into the law of (i 
matter of personal disposition and of the ability to see the ex- | land. You have got to see that whichever policy is pursued 
isting conditions. We must see to it that there is no niggardli- | pursued honestly and in the interest of the whole country, 
ness in the way in which we speak of one another. We must see } then you have got to see that the burdens of taxation are Hic 
to it that there are no artificial distinctions. We must see to | more equal than they are. In short, gentlemen, the progra ut 
it that we welcome, and welcome with an open heart, all xen | the Democratic Party is a program of opportunity. We W* 
of all kinds and all labels who want to work for the progress of | to open the gates of mankind. They have been standing asa‘ 
justice and the liberation of the people in this country. When I | Closed doors looking with longing eyes through the little chin 
talk with progressive Republicans and have them lay down | that showed them the land of promise and justice and equi 
their creed for me I can not see where their creed differs from | Those doors have been barred against them; they shou ! 
mine. I can only say to them, “I wonder that you retain your | pass through. I wish that every man in the country ba 3 
label.” [Laughter and applause.] I can only say to them, “ We te 
are allied together by spiritual connections which we ought not 
to be so stupid as to deny in the alliances which we form.” Let 
us say, then, therefore, gentlemen, “that progressives in this 
country have a definite program,” for the program is the same 
all along the line. The program consists in these items if I am 
not mistaken : 

First, to give the people free access to their political machin- 
ery; to give them the absolutely free selection of the persons 


realize that this program is his only conceivable program 

cause any other program ties us like slaves to the conditio oh | 

the past, whereas this program of progress and of chance | | 

the program of opportunity, the program of adjustment, 

program of progress. 9 Lil 
Did you ever conceive what liberty means, gentlemen: ° 

erty is not an abstract thing. Liberty is not the absence 


pow ri 


¢ 


’ 






restraint. What do you mean when you say a great se 
engine, propelled by steam, runs free? What do you me 
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the freedom of that machinery? You mean its perfect adjust- 
ment; the parts are so assembled and united that friction is 
reduced to a minimum. Let it serve as a picture of what you 
mean by political liberty. It means the interests and powers and 
passions of men are so adjusted to each other that the friction 
is minimized. 

Now, your whole process of reform, your whole process of 


legislation is a process of adjustment, a process of accommoda- 
process of bringing things together in handsome co- 
operation, instead of in ugly antagonism. That is your vision 
of the thing that is to be done, not destroying any part of the 
great body politic, or the body social, but uniting these living 
and sensitive things into one organism, through which will flow 
That is the vision 


tion, a 


uu 
unobstructed the life blood of a free people. 
that we have to offer ourselves. 

And so it seems to me that that is the hope we are offering 
the country. Why is the Democratic Party the party of hope, 
rather than the Republican Party, with its progressive elements? 
Because it fortunately happens that during these years, when 
the creat alliance between vested wealth and political power 
has been cemented, the Democrats have been out of power and 
the party in power has entered into the alliance. [Applause.] 
I will not venture to conjecture what the Democrats would have 
done. I will only say that they have not done it, and that the 
Democratic Party is the party of hope, because it is the free 
and disentangled party. [Applause.] We have not made any 
embarrassing promises; we have not made any entangling al- 
liances ; 
vo, and we want to go in the direction of the light. We have 
seen the light and we have seen the growing dawn of a new 
day; our faces are alight with the reflection from that kindling 
sky. We know that there are steep and rugged paths ahead of 
us, but we have the blood, the full blood, and the hope of youth 
in us; we have the confidence that the people believe in us and 
going to support us, and we shall struggle up those heights 
to the levels and until tableland after tableland has lifted up 
above the noisome plain, and we have carried man another 
stage forward in that great progress of humanity in whose 
cause America was set up. 
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Immigration of Aliens. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


BENJAMIN K. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





HON, FOCHT, 


In rue House or RepresEntTATIveEs, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 


Mr. FOCHT said: 

Mr. Speakers: I asked leave to extend my remarks in order to 
expose the opposition of the party in control of this House to 
even considering needed immigration legislation. This bill, H. R. 
-1489, has been before this House for action ever since the 
16th day of March—for over five months. So have other bills, 
such as H. R. 22527, which was reported to it for consideration 
— 16, over four months ago, and H. R. 19544, reported to it 
Apri 23. 

: rhe gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BuRNETT], chairman of 
the House Committee on Immigration, has just asked that 
this particular bill be passed over, unconsidered, without preju- 
dice, and assures us that it will yet be considered. Before con- 
“dering this assurance I want first to point out that this par- 
tcular bill and each and every one of these tmmigration bills 
reported by the gentleman’s committee are’ parts, practically 
word for word, of the 58-page bill, S. 3175, which passed the 
Senate April 19, after being carefully considered and amended 
by that Republican body during a period of three months that 
— was before that body and debated and perfected by that 

Senate bill 3175 is identical with a bill which I introduced 

ind had referred to the gentieman’s committee January 19. 


An act (S. 8175) to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the resi- 
2 dence of aliens in the United States. 
s€ it ¢ 


nacted, ete., That the word “ alien” wherever used in this act 


shall include . ; ; 
‘ll include any person not a native-born or naturalized citizen of the 


United § 


well as tates. That the term “ United States” as used in the title as 
the Ty ited the various sections of this act shall be construed to mean 
the jurisdi States and any waters, territory, or other place subject to 
alien abe oe thereof, except the Isthmian Canal Zone; but if any 


inder te Jeave the Canal Zone and attempt to enter any other place 
act sha} Jurisdiction of the United States, nothing contained in this 
vai) be construed as permitting him to enter under any other con- 
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we are ready to go in any direction that we want to | 


609 


the term “ seaman” 


ditions than those applicable to all aliens. That 
as used in this act shall include every person signed on the ship’s 
articles and employed in any capacity on board any vessel arriving in 
the United States from any foreign port or place. ‘That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to apply to accredited officials of foreign govern 
ments nor to their suites, families, or guests. 

That this act shall be enforced in the Philippine Islands by officers 
of the General Government thereof designated by appropriate legislation 
of said Government. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be levied, collected, and 
every alien, including alien seamen regularly admitted as provided in 
this act, entering the United States. The said tax shall be paid to the 
collector of customs of the port or customs district to which said alien 
shall come, or, if there be no collector at such port or district, then to 
the collector nearest thereto, by the master, agent, owner, or consignee 


aid a tax of $5 for 


of the vessel, transportation line, or other conveyance or vehicle bring- 
ing such alien to the United States, or by the alien himself if he does 
not come by a vessel, transportation line, or other conveyance or 
vehicle. The tax imposed by this section shall be a lien upon the 
vessel or other vehicle of carriage or transportation bringing such 
aliens to the United States, and shall be a debt in favor of the United 
States against the owner or owners of such vessel or other vehicle, and 


the payment of such tax may be enforced by any legal or equitable 
remedy. That the said tax shall not be levied on account of aliens who 
shall enter the United States after an uninterrupted residence of at 


least one year, immediately preceding such entrance, in the Dominion 
of Canada, Newfoundland, the Republic of Cuba, the Bahamas, or the 
Republic of Mexico, nor on account of otherwise admissible residents of 
any possession of the United States, nor on account of aliens in transit 


through the United States, nor upon aliens who have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States, and who later shall go in transit from 
one part of the United States to another through foreign contiguous 


territory, nor on account of aliens visiting the United States as tourists 


or temporarily for business or pleasure, but, to insure against evasion 
of said tax under these exceptions, the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration may require the deposit of such tax to be refunded only upon 
proof of departure of the aliens affected: Provided, That the Commis 


sioner General of Immigration, under the direction or with the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, by agreement with transporta 
tion lines, as provided in section 24 of this act, may arrange in some 
other manner for the payment of the tax imposed by this section upon 
any or all aliens, seeking admission from foreign contiguous territory : 


Provided further, That said tax, when levied upon aliens entering the 
Philippine Islands, shall be paid into the treasury of said islands, to 
be expended for the benefit of such islands: Provided further, That in 


the cases of aliens applying for admission from foreign contiguous terri- 
tory and rejected, the head tax collected shall upon application be 
refunded to the alien: Provided further, That the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to aliens arriving in Guam or Hawaii; but if 
any such alien, not having become a citizen of the United States, shall 
later arrive at any port or place of the United States on the North 
American Continent the provisions of this section shall apply 

Sec. 3. That the following classes of aliens shall be excluded from 
admission into the United States: All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 
persons, epileptics, insane persons, and persons who have been insane 
within five years previous; persons who have had one or more attacks 
of insanity at any time previously; paupers; persons likely to become 
a public charge; professional beggars; vagrants; persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis in any form or with a loathsome or dangerous contagious 
disease ; persons not comprehended within any of the foregoing excluded 
classes who are found to be and are certified by the examining surgeon 
as being mentally or physically defective, such mental or physical defect 


being of a nature which is likely to impair the ability of such alien to 
earn a living: persons who have committed a felony or other crime or 
misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; polygamists, or persons who 


admit their belief in the practice of polygamy: anarchists, or persons 
who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States, or who disbelieve in or are opposed to 
organized government, or all forms of law, or who advocate the assas- 
sination of public officials; persons who are members of or affiliated 
with any organization entertaining and teaching disbelief in or opposi- 


tion to organized government, or who advocate or teach the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing of any 


officer or officers, either of specific individuals or of officers nerally, 
of the Government of the United States or of any other organ:zed gov- 
ernment, because of his or their official character; prostitute 


s women 
or girls coming into the United States for the purpose of prostitution 
or for any other immoral purpose; persons who procure or attempt to 


bring in prostitutes or women or girls for the purpose of prostitution 
or for any other immoral purpose; persons hereinafter called contract 


laborers, who have been induced or solicited to migrate to this country 
by offers or promises of employment, whether such offers or promises 
are true or false, or in consequence of agreements, oral, written or 


printed, express or implied, to perform manual labor in this country of 
any kind, skilled or unskilled; persons who have come in consequence 
of advertisements for manual! laborers, printed, published, or distributed 
in a foreign country ; persons who have been are under any of the 
provisions of this act, and who may again seek admission within one 
year from the date of such deportation, unless prior to their reembarka- 
tion at a foreign port, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall have 
consented to their reapplying for admission; persons whose ticket or 
passage is paid for with the money of another, or who is assisted by 
others to come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily show that 
such person does not belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes ; 
persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any corporation, associa- 
tion, society, municipality, foreign Government, either directly or 
indirectly ; stowaways, except that any such stowaway may be admitted 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor: all children 
under 16 years of age, unaccompanied by one or both of their parents, 
at the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor or 
such regulations as he may from time to time prescribe 

That after four months from the approval of this act 


or 


under 


in addition to 


the aliens who are by law now excluded from admission into the United 
States, the following persons shall also be excluded from admission 
therto, to wit: 

All aliens over 16 years of age and physically capab! ' reading and 
writing who can not read and write the English language some 
other language: Provided, That any admissible alien any alien here 
tofore or hereafter legally admitted to this country n ring in send 


parents or 


admissible, 


for his wife, his children under 18 years of age, and his 
grandparents over 50 years of age, if they are otherwis 
whether they are so able to read and write or not 

That for the purpose of testing the ability of the alien to read 
write or not, the inspection officer shall be furnished with copies of 


and 
the 
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Constitution of the United States, printed on uniform pasteboard slips, 
eae ontaining no than 20 nor more than 25 words of said Con- 
stitution printed in the various languages or dialects of immigrants in 
double mall pica type Each alien may designate the language or 
dialect in which he prefers the test shall be made, and shall be required 
ead and ite the words printed on a slip in such language or | 
ct No two aliens coming in the same vessel or other vehicle of 
riage or transportation shall be tested with the same slip. 

(hat the following classes of persons shall be exempt from the opera- 
tion of this act, to wit: (a) All aliens who shall prove to the satisfac 
tion of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor that they are seeking admission to the United States solely 
for the purpose of escaping from religious persecution; (b) all aliens 
in transit through the United States: (c) all aliens who have been 


lawfully admitted to the United States and who later shall go in transit 


from one part of the United States to another through foreign con- 
tiguous territory. 
Chinese persons or persons of Chinese descent, whether subjects of 


China or subjects or citizens of any other country foreign to the United 
States; persons who are not eligible to become citizens of the United 
States by naturalization, unless otherwise provided for by existing agree- 
ments as to passports, or by treaties, conventions, or agreements that 
may hereafter be entered into. The two provisions next foregoing, how- 
ever, shall not apply to persons of the following status or occupations: 
Government officers, ministers or religious teachers, missionaries, law- 
yers, physicians, chemists, engineers, teachers, students, authors, editors, 
journalists, merchants, bankers, and travelers for curiosity or pleasure, 
nor to their legal wives or their children under 16 years of age who 
Shall accompany them or who subsequently may apply for admission to 
the United States, but such persons or their legal wives or foreign-born 
children who fail to maintain in the United States a status or occupa- 
tion placing them within the excepted classes, shall be deemed to be in 
the United States contrary to law, and shall be subject to deportation as 
provided In section 20 of this act: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall exclude, if otherwise admissible, persons convicted of an offense 
purely political, not involving moral turpitude: Provided further, That 
no alien shall be denied admission to the United States solely because 
of inability to speak or write the English language: Provided further, 
That the provisions of this section relating to the payments for tickets 
or passage by any corporation, association, society, municipality, or 
foreign Government shall not apply to the tickets or passage of aliens in 
immediate and continuous transit through the United States to foreign 
contiguous territory: Provided further, That skilled labor, if otherwise 
admissible, may be imported if labor of like kind unemployed can not 
be found in this country, and the question of the necessity of import- 
ing such skilled labor in any particular instance may be determined by 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor upon the application of any per- 
son interested, such application to be made before such importation and 


such determination by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to be 
reached after a full hearing and an investigation into the facts of the 


case: Provided: further, 


That the provisions of this law applicable to 
contract labor shall not | 


held to exclude persons employed strictly as 
personal or domestic servants: Provided further, That whenever the 
President shall be satisfied that passports issued by any foreign Gov- 
ernment to its citizens or subjects to go to any country other than the 
United States or to any insular possession of the United States or to 
the Cangl Zone are being used for the purpose of enabling the holders 
to come to the continental territory of the United States to the detri- 
ment of labor conditions therein, the President shall refuse to permit 
such citizens or subjects of the country issuing such passports to enter 
the continental territory of the United States from such other country 
or from such insular possessions or from the Canal Zone: Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent, hinder, or 
restrict any atien exhibitor, or holder of a concession or privilege for 
any fair or exposition authorized by act of Congress, from bringing into 
the United States, under contract, such alien mechanics, artisans, 
agents, or other employees, natives of his country, as may be necessary 


for installing or conducting his exhibit or for preparing for installing 
er conducting any business authorized or permitted under any conces- 


sion or privilege which may have been or may be granted by any such 


fair or exposition in connection therewith, under such rules and recula 
tions as the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, may prescribe both as to the 
admission and return of such persons: Provided further, That nothing 
in this act shall exclude the wife or minor children of a citizen of the 
United States 

Sec. 4. That the importation into the United States of any alien for 


the purpose of prostitution, or for any other immoral purpose, is hereby 
forbidden ; and whoever shall, directly or indirectly, import, or attempt 
to import, into the United States, any alien for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion or for any other immoral purpose, or shall hold or attempt to 
hold any alien for any such purpose in pursuance of such illegal impor- 
tation, or shall keep, maintain, control, support, employ, or harbor in 
any house or other place, for the purpose of prostitution or for any 
other immoral purpose any alien, in pursuance of such illegal importa- 
tion, shall in every such case be deemed guilty of a felony, and on 
conviction thereof be imprisoned not more than 10 years and pay a fine 


of not more than $5,000. Jurisdiction for the trial and punishment of 
the felonies hereinbefore set forth shall be in any district to or into 
which said alien is brought in pursuance of said importation by the 


person or persons accused, or in any district in which a violation of any 
of the foregoing provisions of this section occur. That any alien who 
shall, after he has been excluded and deported or arrested and deported 
in pursuance of the provisions of this act which relate to prostitutes, 
procurers, or other like immoral persons, attempt thereafter to return to 





or to enter the United States shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be imprisoned for not more than two years. In all prosecu- 
tions under this section the testimony of a husband or wife shall be 
admissible and competent evidence against a wife or husband. 

‘Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any person, company, partner- 
ship, or corporation, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the transpor- | 
tation or in any way to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit the impor- 
tat or migration of any contract laborer or contract laborers irtto 
the United States, unk uch contract laborer or contract laborers are 
exe] i under the provisions of section 3 of this act, and for every 
violation of any of the provisions of this section the person, partner- 
ship, upany, or corperation violating the same shall forfeit and pay 
for very n iffense the sum of $1,000, which may be sued for and 
recoy 11 United States, or by any person who shall first bring 
his netion 1! r in his own name and for his own benefit, including 
an K ffered or promised employment as aforesaid, a: 
de i mt 1 now recovered in the courts of the United 
St ri lation of the provisions hereof the person or 
ne or licers of an offending company or corporation violating the 
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same may be prosecuted in a criminal action for a misdemeanor, any 
conviction shall be punished by a fine of $1,000, or by imprisonmen; 
a term of not less than six months nor more than two years; and yn 
either the civil or the criminal procedure mentioned separate syit< 
prosecutions may be brought for each alien thus offered or prom 
employment as aforesaid. And it shall be the duty of the distric; 
torney of the proper district to prosecute every such suit when p; 
by the United States. F 
Sec. 6. That it shall be unlawful and be deemed a violation of x 
5 of this act to induce, assist, encourage, or solicit any alien t 
into the United States by promise of employment through ady 
ments printed, published, er distributed in any foreign country, w} 
such promise is true or false, and either the civil or the criminal pe: 
imposed by said section shall be applicable to such a case: P)+ 
That States or Territories, the District of Columbia, or places sy) 
to the jurisdiction of the United States may advertise, and by wri;; 
or oral communication with prospective alien settlers make known 
inducements they offer for immigration thereto, respectively, and 
may pay out of the ordinary State or Territorial funds, regula: 
propriated for that purpose, the transportation of such alien set: 
provided always that such authority shall not be used as a means 


evading the provisions of this and the preceding section. 


Sec. 7. That it shall be unlawful for any person, association. so 
company, partnership, corporation, or others engaged in the busine f 
transporting aliens to the United States or promoting emig 


| thereto, including owners, masters, officers, and agents of vessels. « 








| mitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance may _ be 


rectly or indirectly, by writing, printing, or oral representation, to 
solicit, invite, or encourage any alien to come into the United Si , 
and anyone violating any provision hereof shail be subject to either the 
civil or the criminal prosecution prescribed by section 5 of thi 
or if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Co 
and Labor that there has been such a violation by an owner, master, 
officer, or agent of a vessel, such owner, master, officer, or agent shal! 
pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in whi 
port of arrival is located or in which any vessel of the line may } 
the sum of $400 for each and every such violation; and n 
shall be granted clearance pending the determination of the qu 
of the liability to the payment of such fine, or while the fine in 
remains unpaid, nor shall such fine be remitted or refunded: P) 
That clearance may be granted prior to the determination of such 
tions upon the deposit with the collector of customs of a sum sufi t 
to cover such fine: Provided further, That whenever it shall b: vn 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor th t 
provisions of this section are persistently violated by or on bel 
any transportation company, it shall be the duty of said Sec 
deny to such company the privilege of landing passengers of an) 
classes at United States ports for such a period as in his judgment 
be necessary to insure an observance of such provisions: Pro: 
ther, That this section shall not be held to prevent transportatior 
panies from issuing letters, circulars, or advertisements, confined st: 
to stating the sailings of their vessels and terms and facilities of t 
portation therein. 

Sec. 8. That any person, including the master, agent, owne: 
signee of any vessel, who shall bring into or land in the United 
by vessel or otherwise, or shall attempt, by himself or through 
to bring into or land in the United States, by vessel or othe 
shall conceal or harbor, or attempt te conceal or harbor, or 
abet another to conceal or harbor in any place, including any 
vessel, railway car, conveyance, or vehicle, any alien not duly 
by an immigrant inspector or not lawfully entitled to enter or t 
within the United States under the terms of this act shall 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction, be punished 
not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment for a term not exceed 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment for each and « 
so landed or brought in or attempted to be landed or brought 

Sec. 9. That it shall be unlawful for any person, including 
portation company other than railway lines entering the Uni 
from foreign contiguous territory, or the owner, master, agent 
signee of any vessel, to bring to the United States any alien 
any of the following disabilities: Idiots, insane persons, imb 
leptics, or persons afilicted with tuberculosis in any form « 
loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, and if it shall appe 
satisfaction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor that a 
brought to the United States was afflicted with any of the said 
or disabilities at the time of foreign embarkation and that tl 
of such disease or disability might have been detected by m: 
competent medical examination at such time, such person or t 
tion company, or the master, agent, owner, or consignee of 
vessel, shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs 
which the port of arrival is located the sum of $200 for exc! 
violation of the provisions of this section. It shall also ! 
for any such person to bring to any ee of the United State 
afflicted with any menta! or physical defect of a nature whi 
to impair his ability to earn a living, as contemplated 
this act, and if it shall appear to the satisfaction of ft! 
Commerce and Labor that any alien so brought to the Unit: 
so afflicted at the time of foreign embarkation and that the « 
such mental or physical defect might have been detected |! 
a competent medical examination at such time, such person st 
the collector of cuBtoms of the customs district In which t! 
arrival is located the sum of $100 for each and every viol 
provision. It shall also be unlawful for any such p< 
any port of the United States any Chinese person. or perso 
descent, or any alien who is unable to read and write, or 
eligible to become a citizen of the.United States by natu 





rson ti 


provided in section 3 of this act, and if it shall appear to 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor that thes 


might have been detected by the exercise of reasonable pre 

to the departure of such aliens from a foreign port such Ff 
pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in w! 
of arrival is located the sum of $100 for each and every \ 
thie provision. And no vessel shall be granted clearance 
ing the determination of the question of the liability to the 
such fine, or while the fine remains unpaid, nor shall si 


gran 


the determination of such questions upon the deposit of 2 sun 


to cover such fine and costs, such sum to be named by the 5 
Commerce and Labor. 

Src. 10. That it shall be the duty of every perso! 
officers, and agents of vessels or transvertation line 
railway lines which may enter into a contract pe 
of this act, bringing an alien to any_seapor! o” 
the United States to prevent the landing of such alier 
States at any time or place other than as designated by the | 











; and the failure of any such owner, officer, or agent to comply 


a the foregoing requiremenis shall Be deemed a misdemeanor and be 

ed by a fine in each case of not less than $100 nor more than 
a or by imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or by 
j ich fine and imprisonment ; or, if in the opinion of the Secre- 
t of Commerce and Labor it is impracticable or inconvenient to 

te the owner, master, officer, or agent of any such vessel, a pe- 
- y penalty of $1,000 shall be a lien upon the vessel whose owner, 
I r. officer, or agent violates the provisions of this section, and 
7 vessel shall be libeled therefor in the appropriate United States 


< 11. That whenever he may deem such action necessary the Sec- 
1 of Commerce and Labor may, at the expense of the appropria- 
tion the enforcement of this act, detail immigrant inspectors and 
ll ns of the United States Immigration Service for duty on vessels 
‘ ng immigrant or emigrant passengers, or passengers other than 
fret and second cabin passengers, between ports of the United States 
| foreign ports. On voyages to United States ports such inspectors 
al itrons shall remain in that part of the vessel where immigrant 
issengers are carried. It shall be the duty of such inspectors and 
to observe such passengers during the voyage, and report to 
igration authorities in charge at the port of landing any in- 
tion of value in determining the admissibility of such passengers 
the laws regulating immigration of aliens into the United States. 









It ill further be the duty of such inspectors and matrons to observe 
vi ns of the provisions of such laws and the violation of such 
provisions of the “ passenger act” of August 2, 1882, as amended, as 
rela to the care and treatment of immigrant passengers at sea, and 
report the same to the proper United States officials at ports of land- 
ing Whenever the Secretary of Commerce and Labor so directs, a 
surgeon of the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital Serv- 
i detailed to the Immigration Service. not lower in rank than a 
passed assistant surgeon, shall be received and carried on any vessel 
transporting immigrant or emigrant passengers, or passengers other 
than first and second cabin passengers, between ports of the United 
States and foreign ports. Such surgeon shall be permitted to make 
all necessary orders and directions, which orders shall be enforced and 
carried out by the master or commanding officer of any vessel to whom 
the given, in relation to any provisions of the laws regulating the 


tion of aliens into the United States and the violation of such 
provisions of the “ passenger act” of August 2, 1882, as relate to the 


uu 


care and treatment of immigrant passengers at sea. Such surgeon shall 
accompany the master or captain of the vessel in his visits to the 
sanitary officers of the ports of call during the voyage, and should 





contagious or infectious diseases prevail at any port where passengers 
are received he shall take all reasonable precautionary measures for the 
health of persons on board. Such surgeon on arrival at ports of the 


United States shall also, if requested by the examining board, furnish 


any information he may possess in regard to immigrants arriving 
on the vessel to which he has been detailed. While on duty such 
surgeons shall wear the prescribed uniform of their service, and shall 


be provided with first-class accommodations on such vessel at the ex- 
pense of the appropriation for the enforcement of this act. For every 
violation of this section any person, including any transportation com- 
pany, owning or operating the vessel in which such violation occurs, 
shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs district in which 
the next United States port of arrival is located the sum of $1,000 for 
each and every day during which such violation continues, the term 
“violation” to include the neglect or refusal of any person having 
authority so to do to permit any such immigrant inspector, matron, or 
surgeon to be received on board such vessel as provided in this section, 
and also the neglect or refusal of the master or commanding officer of 
any such vessel to obey any lawful directions of any such surgeon, and 
no vessels shall be granted clearance papers pending the determination 


















of the question of the liability of such fine, or while it remains unpaid, 
nor shall such fine be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance 
may be granted prior to the determination of all such questions upon 
the deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such fine and costs, such sum 
to be named by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Sec. 12. That upon the arrival of any alien by water at any point 
within the United States, on the North American Continent from a 


foreign port or a port of the ae Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, or 
Hawaii, or at any port of the said insular possessions from any foreign 
port, from a port in the United States on the North American Continent, 


or from a port of another insular possession of the United States, it 
shall be the duty of the master or commanding oflicer of the steamer, 


: or other vessel having said alien on board to deliver to the im- 
mn officers at the port of arrival lists or manifests made at the 
time and place of embarkation of such alien on board such steamer or 
vessel, which shall, in answer to questions at the top of said list, 
contain full and aceurate information as to each alien as follows: Full 


hame, age, and sex; whether married or single; calling or occupation, 


sal 
m 






personal description (including height, complexion, color of hair and 
eyes, and marks of identification) ; whether able to read or write; 


nationality ; country of birth; race; country of last permanent resi- 
tence; name and address of the nearest relative in the country from 
Which the alien came; seaport for landing in the United States; final 
destination, if any, beyond the port of landing; whether having a ticket 
t ch to such final destination; by whom passage was paid; amount 

y possessed by alien; whether going to join a relative or friend, 











and 


or an 


id if so, what relative or friend, and his or her name and complete 
address ; whether ever before in the United States, and if so, when and 
Where; whether ever in prison or almshouse 


institution or 





hy tal for the care and treatment of the insane or supported by 
cage whether a poveanis ; whether an anarchist; whether coming 
;~ ‘eason Of any offer, solicitation, promise, or agreement, express or 
hy.» tO perform labor in the United States; the alien's condition of 
, vith, mental and physical; whether deformed or crippled, and if so, 


ow long and from what cause. That it shall further be the duty 


aster or commanding officer of every vessel taking passengers 
¥ port of the United States on the North American Continent to 
‘gn port or a port of the Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 

ll, or from any port of the said insular possession to any for- 











‘i a to a port of the United States on the North American Con- 
—— to & port of another insular possession of the United States 
jtnte’ 2 1 the immigration officials before departure a list which shall 
matte ull and accurate information in relation to the following 
oan egarding all alien passengers, and all citizens of the United 


nsular possessions of the United States departing with the 





intent to reside permanently in a foreign country, taken on 
joard: Name, age, and sex; whether married or single; calling or 
eh whether able to read or write; nationality; country of 
resldcas ntry of which citizen or subject; race; last permanent 


in the United States or insular possessions thereof; intended 
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| future permanent residence; amount of money possessed, and time and 
port of last arrival in the United States, or insular possessions thereof, 
and no master of any such vessel shall be granted clearance papers for 
his vessel until he has deposited such list or lists with the immigration 
officials at the port of departure and made oath that they are full and 
complete as to the name and other information herein required con 











| 
| cerning each person of the classes specified taken on board his vessel; 
|} and any neglect or omission to comply with the requirements of this 
| section shall be punishable as provided in section 15 of this act: Pro- 
| vided, That in the case of vessels making regular trips to ports of the 
|} United States the Commissioner General of Immigration, with the ap- 
| proval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, may, when expedient, 
arrange for the delivery of such lists of outgoing aliens at a later date: 
Provided further, That it shall be the duty of immigration officials to 
| record the following information regarding every resident alien and 
| citizen leaving the United States by way of the Canadian or Mexican 
borders for permanent residence in a foreign country: Name, age, and 
sex; whether married or single; calling or occupation vhether able to 
read or write; nationality; country of birth; country which citizen 
or subject; race; last permanent tesidence in the United States; ir 
| tended future permanent residence; amount of money possessed; and 
time and port of last arrival in the United States 
Sec. 13: That all aliens arriving by water at the ports of the United 
| States shall be listed in convenient groups, the names of those coming 
from the same locality to be assembled so fas as practicable, and no one 
| list or manifest shall contain more than 30 names ro each alien or 
| head of a family shall be given a ticket on which shall be written his 
| name, a number or letter designating the list in which his name, ete., is 
—_- ned, and his number on said list, for convenience of identification 
on arrival. Each list or manifest shall be verified by the signature and 
the oath or affirmation of the master or commanding officer, or the first 
or second below him in command, taken before an immigration officer 
at the port of arrival, to the effect that he has caused the surgeon of 
said vessel sailing therewith to make a physical and oral examination 
| of each of said aliens, and that from the report of said surgeon and 
| from his own investigation he believes that no one of said aliens is of 
}any of the classes excluded from admission into the United States by 
| section 3 of this act, and that also according to the best of his know! 
|edge and belief the information in said lists or manifests concerning 
} each of said aliens named therein is correct and true in every respect 
| That the surgeon of said vessel sailing therewith shall also sign each 
| of said lists or manifests and make oath or affirmation in like manne 
| before an immigration officer at the port of arrival, stating his profes 
| sional experience and qualifications as a physician and surgeon, and 
| 
| 


that he has made a personal examination of each of the said aliens 
named therein, and that the said list or manifest, according to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, is full, correct, and true in all particulars 
relative to the mental and physical condition of said aliens. If no sur 
geon sails with any vessel bringing aliens the mental and physical ex 
aminations and the verifications of the lists or manifests shall be made 
by some competent surgeon employed by the owners of the said vessels, 

verified by 


|} and the manifests shall be such surgeon before a United 
States consular officer. 

Sec. 14. That it shall be unlawful for the master or commanding 
| officer of any vessel bringing aliens into or carrying aliens out of the 
United States to refuse or fail to deliver to the immigration officials 









the accurate and full manifests or statements or information regarding 
all aliens on board or taken on board such vessel required by this act, 
and if it shall apear to the satisfaction of the Secretary Commerce 
and Labor that there has been such a refusal or failure, or that the lists 
delivered are not accurate and full, such master or commanding officer 
shall pay to the collector of customs at the port of arrival or departure 
the sum of $10 for each alien concerning whom such accurate and full 
manifest 


of 


or statement or information is not furnished, or concerning 
whom the manifest or statement or information is not prepared and 
| sworn to as prescribed by this act. No vessel shall be granted “a 





| ance pending the determination of the question of the liability to the 
payment of such fine, or while it remains unpaid, nor shall such fine 
be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clearance may be granted prior 


I 


with the col 


to the determination of such question upon the deposit 
| lector of customs of a sum sufficient to cover such fine 

Sec. 15. That upon the arrival at a port of the United States of any 
| vessel bringing aliens it shall be the duty of the proper immigration 
officials to go or to send competent assistants to the vessel and there in 


spect all such aliens, or said immigration officlals may order a tem 
porary removal of such aliens for examination at a designated time and 
place, but such temporary removal shall not be considered a landing, 


nor shall it relieve the transportation lines, masters, agents, owners 
consignees of the vessel upon which said aliens are brought to any port 




















of the United States from any of the obligations which, in case such 
aliens remain on board, would under the provisions of this act, bind 
| the said transportation lines, masters, agents, owners, 01 ignees 
Provided, That where removal is made to premises owned or controlled 
by the United States, said transportation lines, masters, agents, owners, 
or consignees, and each of tkem shall, so long as detention there ts, 
be relieved of responsibility for the safe-keeping of such alions When 
ever a temporary removal of aliens is made the transportation lines 
which brought them and the masters, owners, agents, and consig Ss 
of the vessel upon which they arrive shall pay all expenses of such re 
moval and all expenses arising during subsequent detention, pending 
decision on the aliens’ eligibility to ter the United States and until 
they are either allowed to land or returned to the care of the line o1 
to the vessel which brought them, such expenses to include those of 
maintenance, medical treatment in hospital or elsewhere, burial in the 
event of death, and transfer to the vessel in the event of deportation, 
excepting only where they arise under the termg of any of the provis 

of section 19 hereof. 

Sec. 16. That the physical and mental examination of all rriving 
aliens shall be made by medical officers of the United Stat Pr ie 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service who shall have had at least 1 
years’ experience in the practice of their profession sing receivir t 
degree of doctor of medicine, and who shall certify, for t nf it 
of the immigration officers and the boards of special inquiry | r 
provided for, any and all physical and mental defects or dis¢ 
served by said medical officers in any such alien; or, s ild medical 
officers of the United States Public Health and Ma Hospit Service 
be not available, civil surgeons of not less than fo irs’ professional 
experience may be employed in such emergency for such service, upon 
such terms as may be prescribed by the Commissions ren 1 of Im 
migration, under the direction or with the approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor Medical officers of the United States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital-Service, who have had especial training in 
the diagnosis of insanity and mental defect, shall detailed f duty 


or employed at all large ports of entry, and such medical officers shall 
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be provided with suitable facilities for the detention and examination 
of i aliens in whom insanity or mental defect is suspected, 
and t exclusive ser¢ices of interpreters shall be provided for such ex- 
nation rhat the inspection, other than the physical and mental 
examination, of allens, including those seeking admission or readmis- 
to or the privilege of passing through or residing in the United 

and the examination of aliens arrested within the United States 

this act, shall be conducted by immigrant inspectors. Immigrant 
inspectors are hereby authorized ana empowered to board and search for 
\ any vess¢ railway car, conveyance, or vehicle in which they be- 
lieve aliens a being | ight into the United States Said inspectors 
il! have power to administer oaths and to take and consider evidence 
the right of any alien to enter, reenter, pass through, or re- 

side in the United States, and, where such action may be necessary, to 
! 1 written record o ch evidence; and any person to whom such 
un oath has been administered, under the provisions of this act, who 
ll knowingly or willfully give false evidence or swear to any false 
tement in any way affecting or in relation te the right of any alien 

t i ! ‘admission to, or to pass through, or to reside in the 
I ed Stat hall be de “lg y of perjury and be punished as pro- 
vided by section 125 of act approved March 4, 1909, entitled “An 
é dify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States.” 
Said inspe rs shall al have power to require the attendancé and tes- 
timony of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents 
to I t righ any alien to enter, reenter, reside in, or pass 
th h the Uni States, and to that end may invoke the aid of any 
court of the United States; and any district court within the jurisdic- 
tic f which investigations are being conducted by an immigrant in- 
Spt r may, in the event of neglect or refusal to respond to a subpena 
issued by h inspector, or refusal to testify before such inspector, is- 
sue an orde juiring such person to appear before said inspector, pro- 
duce books, papers, and documents if demanded, and testify, and any 
ailure to obey such order of the court shall be punished by the court 
as a contempt thereof. That any person, including employees, officials, 
or agents of transportation companies, who shall assault, resist, prevent, 
impede, or interfere with any immigration official or employee in the 
performance of his duty under this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction thereof be imprisoned not less than six 


months nor more than two years, or fined not less than two hundred 
nor more than two thousand dollars; and any person who shall use 
any deadly or dangerous weapon in resisting any immigration official 
or employee in the performance of his duty shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony and shall be punished by imprisonment for not less than 1 nor 
more than 10 years Every alien who may not appear to the examin- 
ing immigrant inspector at the port of arrival to be clearly and beyond 
a doubt entitled to land shall be detained for examination in relation 
thereto by a board of special inquiry. On such examination by the 
board of special inquiry, the alien shall have the right to be represented 
by counsel or other advisor The decision of an immigrant inspector, 
if favorable to the admission of any alien, shall be subject to challenge 
by any other immigrant inspector, and such challenge shali operate to 
take the alien whose right to land is so challenged before a board of 
special inquiry for its investigation. 

Sec. 17. That such boards of special inquiry shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. Each board shall consist of 
three persons, whose ability and training fit them for the judicial 
functions performed. When in the opinion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor the maintenance of a permanent beard of special 
inquiry for service at any sea or land border port is not warranted, 
regularly constituted boards may be detailed from other stations for tem- 
porary service at such port, or, if that be impracticable, the Seeretary 
of Commerce and Labor shall authorize the creation of boards of 
special inquiry by the immigration officials in charge at such ports, 
and shall determine what Government officials or other persons shall 
be eligible for service on such boards. Such boards shall have author- 
ity to determine whether an alien who has been duly held shall be 
allowed to land or shall be deported. Such boards shall keep a com- 
plete permanent record of their proceedings and of all such testimony 
as may be produced before them; and the decision of any two members 
of a board shall prevail, but either the alien or any dissenting member 
of the said board may appeal through the commissioner of immigra- 
tion at the port of arrival and the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and the taking of such 
appeal shall operate to stay any action in regard to the final disposal 
of any alien whose case is so appealed until the receipt by the com- 
missioner of immigration at the port of arrival of such decision, which 
shall be rendered solely upon the evidence adduced before the board of 
special inquiry In every case where an alien is excluded from admis- 
sion into the United States, under any law or treaty now existing or 
hereafter made, the decision of a board of special ‘inquiry if adverse 
to the admission of such alien shall be final, unless reversed on 
appeal to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor: Provided, That the 
decision of a board of special inguiry, based upon the certificate of 
the examining medical officer, shall be final as to the rejection of 
aliens affected with tuberculosis in any form or with a loathsome or 
dangerous contagious disease, or with any mental or physical dis- 
ability which would bring such aliens within any of the classes ex- 
cluded from admission to the United States under section 3 of this act. 

Sec. 18. That all aliens admitted to the United States shall, on 
entry, be provided with a certificate of admission and identity contain- 
ing so much of the following information as the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor may deem necessary In each case: Port of arrival, 
date of arrival, steamship, manifest number, name, sex, age, whether 
married or single, calling or occupation, nationality, country of birth, 
last permanent residence, country of which a citizen or subject, race, 
complete personal description (including height, complexion, color of 
hair and eyes) Provided, That in case of families there may be 
issued to the head cne such certificate which shall contain the name, 
age, nationality, country of birth, and race of the wife, and the sex, 
age, nationality, and country of birth of each child under 16 years 
of age. Such certificate shall be in duplicate, one copy to be retained 
by the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization. Such certificate 
when held by the person to whom it was issued shall be evidence that 
such person was regularly admitted to the United States by the immi- 
gration authorities, but the possession of such certificate shall not 
exempt such alien from the deportation provisions of this act, nor from 
the provisions of this act should the alien again seek admission to the 
United States; but any alien leaving the United States with the inten- 
tion of returning may at the time of departure deposit with the 
immigration official in charge of the port through which he departs his 
certificate of admission and identity, obtaining in lieu thereof a re- 
turn certficate of a character and form to be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner General. Upon seeking readmission to the United States 
at the same port and satisfactorily identifying himself as the person 

















| 


| sion of such alien the deposited certificate shall be returned to 


son named in any such certificate, or issue or utter any 


person other than the one to whom there has been duly issu 


certificate prescribed by this act who shall present to an 


forg 
fraudulent certificate, or present to an immigrant inspector or 
Government official any forged or fraudulent certificate, 


and 


and the return certificate issued in lieu thereof shall be returned 
the immigration official in charge at the port: Provided further, ‘ 
any person who shall substitute any name for the name writte: 
any certificate herein required, or shall in any manner alter an, 
certificate, or forge any such certificate, or falsely personate any 


to whom the certificate so deposits relates, said alien, if admis 
under the provisions of this act, shall be admitted. Upon the ad: 


immi; 


inspector or other Government official any such certificate 


deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
fined in a sum not exceeding $1,000 or be imprisoned for a t 


not less than one nor more than five years. 


=" 


Sec. 19. That all aliens brought to this country in violati 
law shall, if practicable, be immediately sent back to the 


whence they respectively came on the vessels bringing them 


The 


of their maintenance while on land, as well as the expense 
return of such aliens, shall be borne by the owner or owners 
vessels on which they respectively came. That it shall be 


for any master, purser, person in charge, agent, owner, or consign 


un 


any such vessel to refuse to receive back on board thereof, or on 
of any other vessel owned or operated by the same interests, 


aliens ; or to fail to detain them thereon; or to refuse or fail to 


them to the foreign port from which they come; or to pay th 
of their maintenance while on land; or to make any charge [ 
return of any such alien; or to take any security from him for t 
ment of such charge; or to take any consideration to be returt 
case the alien is landed; or to knowingly bring to the United % 
at any time within one year from the date of deportation 
rejected or arrested and deported under any provision of 
unless prior to reembarkation the Secretary of Commerce and 


has consented that such alien shall reapply for admis: 





any 


tt 


on, 
quired by section 3 hereof; and if it shall appear to the satis! 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor that such mast 


r, 


person in charge, agent, owner, or consignee has violated any 
foregoing provisions such master, purser, person in charge, 


owner, or consignee shall pay to the collector of customs 


eustoms district in which the port of arrival is located, or 


in 


every violation of any provision of this section; and no vess 


| That clearance may be granted prior to the determination 
of a 
sufficient to cover such fine. If the vessel by which any alien 
deported came has left the United States and it is impracti 


| question upon the deposit with the collector of customs 


any reason to deport the alien within a reasonable time 


DY 


vessel owned by the same interests, the cost of deportation may 


| any vessel of the line may be found, the sum of $300 for ea 


have clearance from any port of the United States while an) 
fine is unpaid, nor shall such fine be remitted or refunded: P 


by the Government and recovered by civil suit from any agent 


signee of the vessel: Provided further, That the Commissioner 


come in violation of any provision of this act if, in his 
the testimony of such alien is necessary on behalf of the United S 
Government in the prosecution of offenders against any pro\ 

this act; and the cost of maintenance of any person so 


resulting from such suspension of deportation, and a witn 


the sum of $1 per day for each day such person is so detai 
be paid from the appropriation for the enforcement of this 


such alien may be released under bond, in the penalty 


than $500, with security approved by the Secretary of Com: 
Labor, conditioned that such alien shall be produced when re 


of Immigration, with the approval of the Secretary of Comm 
Labor, may suspend, upon conditions to be prescribed by the Commis 
General of Immigration, the deportation of any alien found 


; 





a witness and for deportation. No alien certified, as provided 
| tion 16 of this act, to be suffering from tuberculosis in any ! 
from a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease other th 
quarantinable nature, shall be permitted to land for medi 
ment thereof in any hospital in the United Statese, un 
shown that the disease did not develop until after embarkat 


ship or other conveyance from which the alien is seeking to 


in the opinion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor such 


is imperatively required as a measure of humanity, in w! 


authority therefor may be granted, the expense, however, 


borne by the Government: Provided further, That upon the 
of a medical officer of the United States Public Health an 
Hospital Service to the effect that the health or safety of 


alien would be unduly imperiled by immedate deportation, 


may, at the expense of the appropriation for the enforcement 
act, be held for treatment until such time as such alien u 
opinion of such medical cfficer, be safely deported: Provid: 
That upon the certificate of a medical officer of the Unit 


4) 


Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service to the effect 


i 


ected alien is helpless from sickness, mental or physical disa 


nfancy, if such alien is accompanied by another alien 


W 


tection or guardianship is required by such rejected alien, 
companying alien may also be excluded, and the master, a¢ 
or consignee of the vessel in which such alien and accompa! 


are brought shall be required to return said alien and ac 


alien in the same manner as vessels are required to return 


jected aliens. 

Sec. 20. That any alien who shall enter the United Stat 
tion of law; any alien who within three years after entry 
public charge from causes existing prior to the landing, 
hereinafter provided ; any alien who is hereafter sentenced t 


ment for a term of one year or more because of convicti 


country of a crime involving moral turpitude, committed w 
years after the entry of the alien to the United States; an) 


shall be found an inmate of or connected with the mana; 
house of prostitution or practicing prostitution after 


shall have entered the United States, or who shall receive, 


or derive benefit from any part of the earnings of any pr« 


alien who is employed by, in, or in connection with any house 


tution or music or dance hall or other place of amusement 


habitually frequented by prostitutes, or where prostitutes 


who in any way assists, protects, or promises to protect f 
any prostitute; any alien who shall import or attempt to In 


person for the purpose of prostitution or for any other it 


pose; any alien who, after being excluded and deported or art 


deported as a prostitute, or as a procurer, or as having 
| nected with the business of prostitution or importation for 





pt 


‘ 


2 





nme 
ae 
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. other immoral purposes in any of the ways hereinbefore specified, 
turn to and enter the United States; any alien convicted and 

‘ d for a violation of any of the provisions of section 4 hereof; 
- 1 who shall take advantage of his residence in the United 
. conspire with others for the violent overthrow of a foreign 
‘ nt recognized by the United States; any alien who shall 


United States by water at any time or place other than as 
i by immigration officials, or by land at any place other than 
nated as a port of entry for aliens by the Commissioner Gen- 
migration, or at any time not designated by immigration 
shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Commerce and 
J taken into custody and deported: Provided, That the provi- 
this section respecting the eae of aliens convicted of a 


‘ I 


3 nvolving moral turpitude shall not apply to one who has been 
: |. nor shall such deportation be made or directed if the court 
. ig such alien for such crime shall, at the time of imposing 

\t or passing sentence, make a recommendation to the Secretary 
of ( erce and Labor that such alien shall not be deported in pur- 
au of this act: Provided pers, That the provisions of this sec- 
t th the exceptions hereinbefore noted, shall be applicable to the 
‘ f aliens therein mentioned irrespective of the time of their 


nto the United States. In every case where any person is 
‘ -od deported from the United States under the provisions of this 
‘ of any law or treaty now existing, the decision of the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor shall be final. 

s 21. That the deportation of aliens provided for in this act shall, 
at the option of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, be to the 
country whence they came or to the foreign port at which such aliens 
f ked for the United States; or, if such embarkation was for 

1 contiguous territory, to the foreign port at which they embarked 
territory; or, if such aliens entered foreign contiguous terri- 


t from the United States and later entered the United States, or if 
XS iens are held by the country from which they entered the 
I d States not to be subjects or citizens of such country, and such 


refuses to permit their reentry, or imposes any condition upon 





| ng reentry, then to the country of which such aliens are sub- 

ts or citizens, or to the country in which they resided prior to 
el ing the country from which they entered the United States. If 
ef i at any time within five years after the entry of the alien, such 


n, including one-half of the entire cost of removal to the port 
portation, shall be at the expense of the contractor, procurer, or 
erson by whom the alien was unlawfully induced to enéger the 


United States, or, if that can not be done, then the cost of removal 
to t rt of deportation shall be at the expense of the appropriation 
f he enforcement of this act, and the deportation from such port 
shall it the expense of the owner or owners of such vessels or trans- 


por line by which such aliens respectively came, or, if that is 
not cticable, at the expense of the appropriation for the enforcement 
of this act. If such deportation is effected later than five years after 
of the alien, or, if the deportation is made by reason of 
s arising subsequent to entry, the cost thereof shall be payable 


the entry 


f he appropriation for the enforcement of this act. A failure or 
refusal on the part of the masters, agents, owners, or consignees of 
vessels to comply with the order of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to take on board, guard safely, and transport to the destination 
sp d any alien ordered to be deported under the provisions of this 
i ! be punished by the imposition of the penalties prescribed in 
8 19 of this act: Provided, That when in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor the mental or physica! condition of 


such alien is such as to require personal care and attendance, he may 
I a suitable person for that purpose, who shall accompany such 


his or her final destination, and the expense incident to such 
sery shall be defrayed in like manner. Pending the final disposal 
of the case of any alien so taken into custody he may te released under 


a bond in the penalty of not less than $500 with security approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, conditioned that such alien shall 

produced when required for a hearing or hearings in regard to the 
rge upon which he has been taken into custody, and for deportation 
if he shall be found to be unlawfully within the United States. 


Sec. 22. That any alien liable to be excluded because likely to be- 
come a public charge or because of physical disability other than 
tube losis in any form or a loathsome or dangerous contagious dis- 
ease iy. if otherwise admissible, nevertheless be admitted in the dis- 


n of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
suita and, proper bond or undertaking, approved by said Secretary, 











in such amount and containing such conditions as he may prescribe, 
to the United States and to all States, Territories, counties, towns, 
municipalities, and districts thereof, holding the United States and 

States, Territories, counties, towns, municipalities, and districts 
thereof harmless against such alien becoming a public charge. The 
dmiss f such alien shall be a consideration for the giving of such 
bond undertaking. Suit may be brought thereon in the name and 
y the proper law officers either of the United States Government or 
of any State, Territory, District, county, town, or municipality in 
Which such alien becomes a public charge. 

Ss That wherever an alien shail have taken up his permanent 
r in this country, and shall have filed his declaration of in 
t to become a citizen, and thereafter shall send for his wife 
or 1 children to join him, if said wife or any of said children 
sha found to be affected with any contagious disorder, such wife 
or < u shall be held, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
Cor and Labor shall prescribe, until it shall be determined 
W he disorder will be easily curable or whether they can be 
permitted to land without danger to .other persons; and they shall 
I f er admitted or deported until such facts have heen ascer 
a hed nd if it shall be determined that the disorder is easily curable 
and t husband or father or other responsible person is willing to 
,war the expense of the treatment, they may be accorded treatment 
in tal until cured and then be admitted, or if it shall be deter 
mit that they ean be permitted to land without danger to other 
pers they may, if otherwise admissible, thereupon be admitted. 
ganee: =4. That the Commissioner General of Immigration shall per 


i 


ils duties under the direction of the Secretary of Commerce 
or. Under such direction he shall have charge of the ad- 
ion of all laws relating to the immigration of aliens into the 
States, and shall have the control, direction, and supervision 
Micers, clerks, and employees appointed thereunder; he shall 


it 








such rules and regulations, prescribe such forms of bond, 
. » entries, and other papers, and shall issue from time to time 
melee ictions, not inconsistent with law, as he shall deem best 
: for carrying out the provisions of this act and for pro- 
ont ieee. @ uae States and aliens migrating thereto from fraud 
support » and shall have authority to enter into contract for the 


and 


public aids “a relief of such aliens as may fall into distress or need 


nd to remove to their native country, at the expense of 
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upon the giving of a | 
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the appropriations for the enforcement of 









this act, such as fall ito 
distress or need public aid from causes arising subsequent to ¢ t 
entry and are desirous of being so remeved; he shall pres rules 
for the entry and inspec n of aliens along the berders of Canada 
and Mexico, so as not to unnecessarily delay, impede, or annoy 1 ns 
in ordinary travel between the United States and said countrie nd 
shall have power to enter into contracts with transportation lines for 
the said purpose; it shall be the duty of the Com nissioner Gene al of 
Immigratiov to detail officers of the immigration service from time to 
time as may be necessary. in bis juden t. to secure information a 
to the number of aliens detained in the penal, reformatory, and char 
itable institutions (public and private) of the several’ Stat 


Territories, the District of Columbia, and other territory 





States and to inform the officers of such institutions of 
of law in relation to the deportation of aliens who have 
charges. He may, with the approval of the Secretary 
and Labor, whenever in his judgment such action may 
to accomplish the purposes of this act, detail i 





and also Public Health and Marine-Hospital surgeon 
this act for service in foreign countries. The 


duties of 
of immigration and other immigration officials 


in charg 





ports, or stations shall be of an administrative cha 

scribed ‘in detail by regulations prepared under the direction or with 
the approval of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor: Provided. That 
for the purpose of making effective the provisions of this section re 
lating to the protection of aliens from fraud and loss, and also the 
provisions of section 31 of this act, relating to the distributiot f 
aliens, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall establish | 
maintain immigrant stations at such interior places as may be nec 
sery, and, in the discretion of the said ‘tn transit 


S Secretary, aliens 
from ports of landing to such stations : 


i interior 
by immigrant inspectors. 





accompanli d 


SEc. 25. That immigrant inspectors and other immigration officers, 
clerks, and employees shall hereafter be appointed and thoir compen 
sation fixed and raised or decreased from time to time by the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, upon the recommendation of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration and in accordance with the provisions of the 


civil-service act of January 16, 1883: Provided, That said Secretary, 
in the enforcement of that portion of this act which excludes contract 
laborers, may employ, without reference to the provisions of the said 
civil-service act, or to the various acts relative to the c« mpilation of 
} the official register, such persons as he may deem advisable and from 





time to time fix, raise, or decrease their compensation He may draw 
} annually from the appropriation for the enforcement of this act 
| $50,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended for 
the salaries and expenses of persons so employed and for expenses 
; incident to such employment; and the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury shall pass to the credit of the proper disbursing oflicer expenditures 
| from said sum without itemized account whenever the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor certifies that an itemized account would not be for 
the best interests of the Government: Provided further, That nothing 
| herein contained shall be nstrued to alter the mode of appointing 
commissioners of immigrati at the several ports of the United States 


as provided by the sundry civil appropriation act approved August 18, 
1894, or the official status of such commissioners heretofore appointed, 































Sec. 26. That the district urts ot th United States are hereby 
invested with full and concurrent jurisdiction of all causes, civil and 
criminal, arising under any of the provisions of this act Chat it shall 
be the duty of the United States district attorney of the proper district 
to prosecute every such suit when brought by the United States under 
this act Such prosecutions or suits may be instituted at any place 
in the United States at which the violation may occur or at which the 
person charged with such violation may be found That no suit or 
proceeding for a violation of the provisions of this act shall be settled, 
compromised, or discontinued without the consent of 1! urt in 
which it is pending, entered of record, with the reasons therefor 

Sec. 27. That all exclusive privileg of exchanging money, ftrans- 
porting passengers or baggage, or keeping eating houses, and all other 
like privileges in connection with any United States immigran tion, 
shall be disposed of after public competition, subject t tch condi- 
tions and limitations as the Commissioner General of Imn tion, 
under the direction or with the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, may prescribe, and all receipts accruing m the 
disposal of such exclusive privileges shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. No intoxicating liquors shall be sold at any 
such immigrant station. 

Sec. 28. That for the preservation of the peace and in order that 
arrests may be made for crimes under the laws of the St ind 
Territories of the United States where the variot immigrant stations 
are located, the officers in charge of such sta ecasion 1 y re- 
quire, shall admit therein the proper State and municipal flicers 
*~harged with the enforcement of such laws, and for t irpose of 
this section the jurisdiction of such officers and ts 
shall extend over such stations 

Sec. 29. That any person who knowingly Ol ; ch- 
ist, as desecribed in section 3 of this act, to enter t 1 States. or 
who connives or conspires with any person or pe ns t ire, 
or permit any such anarchist to enter therein d ed ilty 
of a felony. and on conviction thereof s 1 be fine ot i f n 
$5.000, or imprisoned for not more than | 

Sec. 30. That the President of the |! ‘ State ; in 
the name of the Government of the United Stat 1 1 dis- 
cretion, an international conference, to assemble at may 
be agreed upon, or to send special commission t \ 
for the purpose of regulating by internation I t ) f > 
the advice and consent of the Senate of the United & } 
rration of aliens to the United States ay V ’ ! 
moral, and physical examination of such al ¢ \ rican 
or other officers of the United States Gove ent a 1 
barkation, or elsewhere; of securing the ass ‘ re ’ 
ments in their own territories to prevent the evasion of t) . 
the United States governing immigration to t { ed S Oo 
entering into such international nts na I t e- 
vent the immigration of aliens I ws of the I a 
States, are or may be excluded ing tl United States, and 
of regulating any matters perta h in ration 

Sec. 31. That there shall be maintained a 1 of inf ration 
in the Bureau of Imn ntion and Naturalization; and the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor shal! provid ! erical and other assistance 
as may be necessary. It shall be the duty of said division to promote 
a beneficial distribution of iens admitted into the United States 
among the several States and Territories desiring immigration Cor- 


respondence shall be had with the proper officials of the States and 
' Yerritories, and said division shall gather from all available sourceg 
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useful information regarding the resources, products, and physical char- 
acteristics of each State and Territory, and shall publish such informa- 


tion in different languages and distribute the publications among all 
admitted aliens at the immigrant stations of the United States and 
to such other persons as may desire the same. When any State or 
‘lerritory appoints and maintains an agent or agents to represent it 
at any ¢ the immigrant stations of the United States, such agents 
shall, under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner General of 


Immigration, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, have access to aliens who have been admitted to the Unitea 
States for the purpose of presenting, either orally or in writing, the 
special inducements offered by such State or Territory to aliens to 
settle therein While on duty at any immigrant station such agents 
shall be subject to all the regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, who, with the approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, may, for violation of any such regulations, deny 
to the agent guilty of such violation any of the privileges herein granted. 

Sec. 32. That any person, including the owner, agent, consignee, or 
master of any vessel arriving in the United States from any foreign 
port or place, who shall knowingly sign on the ship’s articles, or bring 
to the United States as one of the crew of such vessel, any alien, with 
intent to permit such alien to land in the United States in violation of 
the laws and treaties of the United States regulating the immigration 
of aliens, or who shall falsely and knowingly represent to the immi- 
gration authorities at the port of arrival that any such alien is a 
bona fide member of the crew, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
$5,000, for which sum the said vessel shall be liable and may be seized 
and proceeded against by way of libel in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the offense. 

Sec. 33. That no alien excluded from admission into the United 
States by any law or treaty of the United States regulating the immi- 
gration of aliens, and employed on board any vessel arriving in the 
United States from any foreign port or place, shall be permitted to 
land in the United States, except temporarily for medical treatment, 
Or pursuant to regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor providing for the ultimate removal or deportation of such 
alien from the United States, and the negligent failure of the owner, 
agent, consignee, or master of such vessel to detain on board any such 
alien after notice in writing by the immigration officer in charge at the 
port of arrival, and to deport such alien, if required by such immigra- 
tion officer or by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, shall render 
such owner, agent, consignee, or master liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing $1,000, for which sum the said vessel shall be liable, and may be 
seized and proceeded against by way of libel in any district court of 
the United States having jurisdiction of the offense. 

Sec. 54. That it shall be unlawful and be deemed a violation of the 
preceding section to pay off or discharge any alien employed on board 
any vessel arriving in the United States from any foreign port or place, 
unless duly admitted pursuant to the laws and treaties of the United 
States regulating the immigration of aliens: Provided, That in case 
any such alien intends to reship on board any other vessel bound to 
any foreign port or place he shall be allowed to land for the purpose 
of so reshipping, and may be paid off, discharged, and permitted to 
remove his effects, anything in such laws or treaties or in this act to 
the contrary notwithstanding, provided due notice of such proposed 
action first be given to the principal immigration officer in charge at 
the port of arrival, 

Sec. 35. That any alien seaman who shall desert his vessel in a port 
of the United States or who shall land therein contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed to be unlawfully in the United States 
and shall, at any time within three years thereafter, upon the warrant 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, be taken into custody and 
returned to such vessel or to a vessel belonging to the same owners, for 
removal from the United States, or, at the option of the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, such alien seaman may be delivered into the 
custody of a consular representative of the country to which such 
vessel belongs upon assurances that such seaman will be removed from 
the United States. 

Sec. 36. That it shall be unlawful for any vessel carrying passengers 
between a port of the United States and a port of a foreign country, 
upon arrival in the United States, to have on board employed thereon 
any alien afflicted with idiocy, imbecility, insanity, epilepsy, tubercu- 
losis, or a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, if it appears 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, from an 
examigation made by a medical officer of the United States Public 
iiealth and Marine-Hospital Service, and is so certified by such officer, 
that any such alien was so afflicted at the time he was shipped or 
engaged and taken on board such vessel and that the existence of such 
affliction might have been detected by means of a competent medical 
examination at such time; and for every such alien so afflicted on board 
any such vessel at the time of arrival the owner, agent, consignee, or 
master thereof shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs 
district in which the port of arrival is located the sum of $25; and 
no vessel shall be granted clearance pending the determination of the 
question of the liability to the payment of such fine and while it re- 
mains unpaid: Provided, That clearance may be granted prior to the 
determination of such question upon the deposit of a sum sufficient to 
cover such fine: Provided further, That such fine may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, be mitigated or remitted. 

Sec. 37. That upon arrival of any vessel in the United States from 
any foreign port or place it shall be the duty of the owner, agent, con- 
signee, or master thereof to deliver to the principal immigration officer 
in charge of the port of arrival lists containing the names of all aliens 
employed on such vessel, stating the positions they respectively hold 
in the ship’s company, when and where they were respectively shipped 
or engaged, and specifying those to be paid off and discharged in the 
port of arrival; or lists containing so much of such information as the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall by regulation prescribe; and 
after the arrival of any such vessel it shall be the duty of such owner, 
agent, consignee, or master to report to such immigration officer, in 
writing, as soon as discovered, all cases in which any such alien has 
deserted the vessel, giving a description of such alien, together with 
any information likely to lead to his apprehension; and before the 
departure of any such vessel it shall be the duty of such owner, agent, 
consignee, or master to deliver to such immigration officer a further 
list containing the names of all alier employees who were not employed 
thereon at the time of arrival, but * .o will leave port thereon at the 
time of her departure, and also the names of those, if any, who have 
been paid off and discharged, and of those, if any, who have deserted 
or landed or been duly admitted; and in case of the failure of such 
owner, agent, consignee, or master to so deliver either of the said lists 
of such aliens arriving and departing, respectively, or to so report 
such cases of desertion or beaiiinage such owner, agent, consignee, or 
master shall, if required by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, pay 
to the collector of customs of the customs district in which the port 


of arrival is located the sum of $10 for each alien concerning whom 
correct lists are not delivered or a true report is not made as above 
required; an@ no such vessel shall be granted clearance pending tho 
determination of the question of the liability to the payment of sy¢h 
fine and, in the event such fine is imposed, while it remains unpaid 
nor shall such fine be remitted or refunded: Provided, That clea 
ance may be granted prior to the determination of such question 
deposit of a sum sufficient to cover such fine. 


Sec. 38. The word “ person” as used in this act shall be cons 1 
to import both the plural and the singular, as the case may be, and 


shall include corporations, companies, and associations. When cons 
ing and enforcing the provisions of this act, the act, omission, or fa 
of any director, officer, agent, or employee of any corporation, 
pany, or association acting within the scope of his employment 
office shall in every case be deemed to be the act, omission, or failure 
of such corporation, company, or association as well as that of the 
person acting for or in behalf of such corporation, company, or asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 39. That this act shall take effect and be enforced from and 
after July 1, 1912. The act of March 26, 1910, amending the act of 
February 20, 1907, to regulate the immigration of aliens into th 
United States; the act of February 20, 1907, to regulate the immicra- 
tion of aliens into the United States, except section 34 thereof; the 
act of March 3, 1903, to reguiate the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, except section 34 thereof; all laws relating to the 
exclusion of Chinese persons or persons of Chinese descent, except such 
provisions thereof as may relate to the naturalization of aliens, and 
except as provided in section 3 of this act; and all other acts hereby 
repealed on and after the taking effect of this act: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this act shall be construed to affect any prosecu 
tion, suit, action, or proceedings brought, or any act, thing, or matter, 
civil or criminal, done or existing at the time of the taking effect of 
ths act; but as to all such prosecutions, suits, actions, proceedings, 
acts, things, or matters, the laws or parts of laws repealed or amend 
by this act hereby continued in force and effect. 

As will appear from a comparison of the bill (House bill 21489) 
now before the House, with sections 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, and 37, 
together with parts of other sections of Senate bill 3175, this bill 
contains word for word the very provisions contained in the Sen 
ate or Immigration Commission bill that has already passed the 
Senate. Not only is this bill identically the same as the las! 
part of the Senate bill but these other bills, House bills 22527 and 
19544, have substantially the same wording as section ° and al! 
of section 9 of Senate bill 3175. If the leaders of this House ani 
the gentleman in charge of its immigration affairs [Mr. Burnem 
are in earnest about these bills and this legislation, why not 
consider and pass the Senate bill, amending it and striking « 
or adding any provision that they think ought to be changed? 
If these separate ‘little bills—mere small parts of it— should 
be passed it will force the Senate to consider them one by one, 
when it has already acted, something that is impossible this 
late in the session and that could be avoided by passing 
bill 3175. : 

Two years ago, on the eve of the congressional com)igns, 
certain Democrats of this House took the Republican majority 
severely to task for failing to pass immigration lezis 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] was jr! 
larly caustic in excoriating this side of the House, then in 
trol. He, among others, read us a long lecture in whi 
satirized our “love for” and “ fidelity to” the producing classes 
taking great pains to specify the workingmen and farmers that 
were demanding “protection against the invasion of foreign 
elements that were breaking down and keeping down tlie wases 
of the American workingman.” 

With much gusto and amid much applause and full approve: 
on that side of the House, the gentleman from Alabama cailed 
attention to resolutions of State Republican legislatures ce 
claring for restrictive legislation as “‘a necessary supp|' 
the protective tariff,” and in deep, stentorian tones, and cheered 
on by his Democratic colleagues, he asked, and asking, |):\Use 
for a reply, “ Where, oh, where is the Republican fr mi these 
States that has raised his voice on this floor to bring about 
‘ protection’ demanded?” Answers there were a plenty. ! 
call the full and complete reply of a gentleman from Ohio 
JoHNSON] not only that the illiteracy test and other heel 
legislation would have long since been upon the statute boo 
if it had not been for Democratic interference, but also thi 
Republican Congress of 1907 had created a congression: 
gration Commission upon which it had put the gentlemal 
Alabama and other Democrats in order that they might 
complete and thorough investigation into immigration 
tions at home and abroad with a view to convincing obst repero 
and unpatriotic Democrats in this House that this lezis\at 

vas needed. 

But the gentleman brushed aside, as dilatory, the les 
answer that the congressional commission had not fin'= di! 
investigation, and proceeded to introduce one piece of evice® 
after another to show that the legislation should be 
then and there without delay, deception, explanation, or |)'"' a 
of any kind whatsoever. And in his concluding peroratio! © 
gentleman [Mr. Burnett] who now, as chairman of the Thou 
Committee on Immigration, is the majority’s intrusted bec" 
in immigration matters, stooped to call and characterize US °" 
hypocrites and to charge and brand us with “hypocrisy, 0 
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.. eraigaten up and rise to the sublime and successful heights 
¢ the prophecy that as sure as there was a God in the 
) so surely would the “Ides of November seal” our 


1] s, 


} 
¢ 


the Ides did. The majority that he charged with hy- 
and eharacterized as playing politics became the 
vy. and he as the ranking member of the House Commit- 
“Immigration, after a hot fight and several fearful 
hes. became the committee’s chairman, the Hon. A. J. 
coming in a eclose second and being jumped over the 
of other ranking members to be made vice chairman and 


_ i 


resumably a conferee in the event of legislation. A sudden 
turn of the po.:tieal wheel of fate, and the gentleman from Ala- 


\lr. Burwert}, the fearless, courageous champion of 
rocting” the American workingman, American institutions, 
in ideals against certain now well-established immi- 
‘ is, came into full and complete charge of the immi- 
eration matters of this House. And with his coming in con- 
tro e the completion of the searching investigation of the 

ivressional commission, of which the gentleman was a mem- 
per. A report of 42 volumes of 500 pages each was presented to 
Congress. The nine distinguished members, including the gentle- 
man himself, found that our existing immigration laws were 
not only “ weak,” “ ineffectual,” and “ inadequate,” but also abso- 

( lous when compared with those of Canada, Aus- 
tralia. South Africa, and other new countries. In their volumi- 


vi 
1 evi 


nous ort of 20,000 pages, that cost Uncle Sam over $1,000,000, 
v formed that “many undeniably undersirable persons 


dmitted every veer,” that “ there is an apparently growing 
ass in the country due to foreign immigration,” and 
bstantial restriction is demanded by economic, social, 
considerations.” 
; see who are the hypocrites. Let us see what has been 
the Republican Party in the premises since this conclu- 
ng of fact and unanimous report of an official commis- 
has been made. Let us leave the skeletons in the closet 
about the living present. I have here a letter from the 
‘of a great and patriotic society in my State, which I 
bmit as un accurate characterization of the precise 
gislative situation. It is dated Philadelphia, August 5, 1912, 


It reads as follows: 
OPPFLCE OF THE STATE COUNCIL OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ORDER OF INDEPENDENT AMERICANS (INC.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 5, 1912. 
Focut, M. C., 


of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
From reports at hand it is apparent that the Dillingham 
restriction of immigration is to be sidetracked till next 
which is after the presidential November election. 
e two old parties have beld their conventions and nominated their 


Hon. B. K 


uublican platform contains a plank for the restriction of im- 
the Democratic platform is silent. 
biican Senate has passed the Dillingham bill. The Demo- 
of Representatives has not considered it, although thou- 
nd t o a of American patriotic citizens have requested that 
ral inference is that it is done as a political exigency. 
A inent Congressman has said that in view of election the 
t immigration is “ political dynamite.” 
Of ‘*, that the nonconsideratign is “ vote catching,” “ playing the 
ame of politics,” “ juggifng the cards for an advantage in the 
tion,” “ sandbagging,” “strangling,” and many other sim- 
ns 
te from Mayor Gaynor, of New York: 
ive the hardest police situation in the world to deal with. 
this city the largest foreign population of any city, and a 
of them are degenerates onl criminals. The gambling of 
almost all in their hands, not to mention other vices and 
r published names of everyone connected nearly or re- 
with Rosenthal and his murder show them to be of the same 
‘ viess foreigners to which he belongs.” 
_ liliteracy fs the germ of viee and the sponsor for the traffic in the 
purl souls for immoral purposes. 
De f next? Why, Congress does not meet till December 4. 
’ _the Christmas holidays—the rush and hurry of the clos- 
{ Congress and the inauguration March 4, 1913. 
» weeks and the Sixty-second Congress is dead. 
WW mhiuch consideration do you suppose the Dillingham Dill will 
“wive In 1 weeks—dedueting Christmas holidays and time consumed 
appr ng dissolution—March 4, 1913? 
, wenden hope all_ye who enter here.” 
¢ ,  ponement till December is another 
e 1 tion of immigration. 
ngham bill is the result of facts like the above and others 
“+ ing brought out by the report on immigration. 

I brought face to face with these conditions whatever 
‘umbering American patriotism there is should be aroused 
hitest necessity of a restriction of such immigration as has 

| beyond any question of doubt undesirable and positively 
\merica, Americans, and American institutions. 

le that the representatives of the people are beyond any 
ulse, except so far as political necessities require? 

beheve that our fair land has no claim upon you that 
ou from rising and insisting, even at this late day, upon 
f this bill as a matter of protection of every interest that 
ed American. Does this appeal to you as a call to duty? 


respectfully, 
W. A. Prxe, State Council Secretary. 


name for the assassination 


! | 
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was apparently sent to each and every Member of this | 


| criticize his own party or to have his party consider a 


cause the 
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The letter states the indisputable facts. The official investi- 
gating body created by Congress and composed of Congressmen, 
that was conducting its inquiry two years ago, has made its 
report, and that report is now available. The Republican Sen- 
ate of this Congress has acted. Its Committee on Immigration 
reported the 18th of last January an excellent bill, 58 pages 
long, that had been drawn by the experts of that commission 
and which contained practically every piece of legislation rec- 
ommended by that commission. After three months’ considera- 
tion, many days’ debate, many amendments, and the most care- 
ful perfection of the bill possible on the part of the Senate it 

yas passed by that body April 19, and has been before this 
House ever since without any action whatsoever, although 
many and repeated have been the efforts on the part of a few 
Democrats and many Republicans to have it merely considered. 

Quite in contrast has been the attitude and activities of the 
House Committee on Immigration, over which the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] now presides, and as such is in 
charge of and has control of the immigration matters of this 
House, as the majority floor leader |Mr. UNDERWoopD] stated on 
the floor August 6 to Congressman RoppeNpery, according to 
page 11098 of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. ‘To be sure, the gen- 
tleman’s committee has been doing something. But doing 
what? Like the king that marched his army up the hill and 
then down again, the gentleman has held meeting after meet- 
ing to hear the foreign influences, the employers of cheap labor, 
the attorneys for the foreign steamships, and others, who were 
refused hearings by the Senate Committee on Immigration be- 
commission had just thoroughly investigated the 
whole subject and everybody had been given free, fair, and full 
opportunity to present their arguments. The Immigration Com- 
mittee of the Republican Senate industriously considered the 
bill, while the gentleman’s committee as industriously pigeon- 
holed the very same Immigration Commission bill, which I 
myself introduced and had referred to the gentleman’s commit- 
tee seven months ago, as I have said, and where my me 
still remains unconsidered and unreported to this day. 

I am aware that the gentleman has had his committee report 
some bills—the little dinky ones I have mentioned, and which 
are sleeping as peacefully upon the House Calendar, and have 
been for months, as mine is in his committee room. It is true 
that he has brought in here, as I have said, several bills that 
are word for word small parts of the Immigration Commission 
bill that passed the Senate four months ago, and that bill his 
committee, after tabling, did finally report with the radical 
recommendation that all after the enacting clause be stricken 
out; but what I want to know is, who’s a hypocrite now? Where 
is the gentleman’s patriotism and courage capacity to 
menasure 
that was prepared by an official investigating congressional 
commission and that has not only been passed months ago by 
a Republican Senate, but which would also have to be 
by a Republican President? 

I would not for a moment group all on the other side of this 
Chamber in the class of those afraid above practical 
politics and consider this and other measures proposed and 
prepared after most thorough official investigation and passed 
by a courageous Republican Senate. I concede that a 
few brave and courageous men of conviction on the other side 
who are not afraid to face the consideration of a general parcel- 
post proposition, who are willing to try to do and dare, in spite 
of practical politics. I will admit that 





usure 


and 


signed 


to rise 


here are 


there are a few across 
the aisle, now and then, once in awhile, occasionally, one or 
two that believe in considering measures like immigration, 
workingmen’s compensation, and other meritorious bills pre- 


pared by congressional commissions after thorough investiga- 
tions and much expense, but that there is a majority who have 
that much courage, that much capacity, and that much states- 
munship is absolutely and completely denied by the fact that 
it has not been done. And when that faithful and conscien- 
tious small minority of the majority rises up one by one and 
tries to point out the error of the majority’s ways and means 


in refusing to aliow such progressive measures as general 
parcel post, workingmen’s compensation, and immigration to 
even be considered, after their party has declared for them, 


points out that the measures are being “ sandbagged behind the 


doors of the Rules Committee” and “ chloroformed in the secret 
conclayes of Democratic leaders” as a part of the “game of 
politics” and in an “effort to catch votes,” as that brave 
Texan, Martin Dirs, charged, or charges, as t!] modern Paul 
from Georgia, Mr. Roppensery, did recently, that his leaders are 


in what amounts to a suppression this on of the con- 
sideration of this wholesome legislation that is opposed by the 


SeSS] 


large interests and influences, with a view to putting it in 
conference next session, while at the same time holding out 


promises and writing letters that give the millions and millions 
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of patriotic and liberty-loving Americans and workingmen of 
this country to understand that the bil’—what bill and in what 
shape they do not definitely say—will be passed for them next 
and will they kindly vote the Democratic ticket in 
return therefor? Why do not we consider this bill now? Why 
not consider S. 3175, which embraces it and all the others? 

This question is, will these plans work? 
game can still be used, but I doubt it. The time was, but not 
now, way back in the antedeluvian days when the Democrats 
were last in power for a little while and passed their promised 
revenue tariff act bearing the name of a Wilson, that was 
promptly characterized by a Democratic President as an “act” 
rather of “ perfidy and dishonor,” and that was accomplished by 
a string of soup houses and industrial and financial depressions 
from which it took several Republican Congresses to extricate 
the country. It may be that they can fool both sides of all these 
questions into voting their ticket, but to me such a scheme is 
an insult to the intelligence of the American people and will 
result in bringing back into complete control of the affairs of 
this House the only party that has shown itself capable of 
conducting the country’s affairs efiiciently, courageously, and 
straightforwardly. I say it may be that the constituent re- 
ceiving a letter from his Democratic Congressman saying: 

“As will appear from the inclosed letters from Chairman 
BurRNettT, of the Immigration Committee, and Chairman HENry, 
of the Rules Committee, you will see that I have been doing 
everything that any Congressman could do for the furtherance 


session ; 


of this needed immigration legislation; that I am with you 
heart and hand, tooth and nail, and that the Democratic Party 
will put ‘an immigration bill’ through next session.” I say, 


when he gets such a letter and reads the following letter which 
was written by the chairman of the Immigration Committee 
[Mr. Burnett], and a copy of another, written by the chairman 
of the Rules Committee [Mr. Henry], that he may say, “ Well, 
I would rather have the bird in the bush than the bird in the 
hand, and will therefore vote the Democratic ticket, because 
after all it’s more fun to be fooled than it is to be satisfied.” 
Maybe, I say “ Maybe.” But what my constituents would do 
to me if I and my party tried to bunco them in any such way 
would be a good and plenty. Let me read the letter the chair- 
man, Mr. Burnett, writes to his Democratic colleague, and 
which his colleague in turn sends to a confiding constituency 
that is seeking results and not excuses or campaign promises. 
Mr. Burnetr’s letter is as follows: 


Your esteemed favor of — instant has been received. Both the 
Burnett bill and the Dillingham bill, as substituted by the Burnett 
bill. were reported to the House some time ago, and I at once intro- 
duced a resolution asking for a rule to make each of these bills in 
order. The Rules Committee have not granted the rule, but I have a 


letter from the chairman, a copy of which I herewith inclose, assuring 
me that the rule will be reported in the early part of next December. 


You will understand the fact that without unanimous consent, or a 
rule, the bill can not be called up until my Committee on Immigra- 


tion is reached on some Calendar Wednesday. As there are a number 
of committees ahead of mine I can not say whether it will be reached 
at this session or not. If it is, I will be sure to call the Dillingham 
bill up and put in on its passage. I realize how earnestly you have 
worked with me to try to secure the passage of the restrictive measures. 
You were one of the few who attended the recent caucus in which we 
tried to get action binding the Democratic Party to these measures. 
You will remember, also, that the enemies of the measure prevented a 


quorum from attending the caucus. The assurance of the Rules Com- 
mittee makes it certain that we will get the bill up next December, 
and when we do I have no uneasiness about its passage. . With best 
wishes, I am, 


Your friend, truly, 


Mr. Henry’s letter reads as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COMMITTER ON RULES, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1912. 


JoHN L. BURNETT. 


Iion. JoHN L. BURNETT, 
Chairman Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
House of Representat:~es. 

Drar Mr. BurNETT: Permit me to acknowledge receipt of you: letter 
of July 16, and to say that the same has had most careful consideration. 
Your request that the Committee on Rules take favorable action so as to 
bring before the House the Dillingham bill has been thoroughly considered. 

On behalf of the Committee on Rules I will say, as chairman, that 
early in December of the next session of this Congress the bill will be 
brought by rule before the House of Representatives in order that it 
may be duly considered. Just at this ne the condition of business 
before the Committee on Rules and in the House of Representatives is 
such as to render it impracticable to report a rule and give the bill 
consideration during the present session. 

Thanking you for your letter, I am, 

Very truly, yours, R. L. Henry, 

Chairman Committee on Rules. 


And a Democratic Congressman, inclosing copies of these 
two letters, writes his unsophisticated, unsuspecting constitu- 
ent somewhat as follows, I presume: 

Mr. SIMPLE SIMON, 


Reubenville, Podunk, 


DEAR FRIEND SIMPLE SIMON: I am just in receipt of the communica- 
tion of your patriotic society urging that action be taken by the House 
on the Senate immigration bill, and I hasten to say, as you will see 
from the inclosed letters written by Chairman BurRNETt, who has charge 








Possibly the bunco | 
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of immigration matters, and Chairman Henry, who has charge of bring 
ing in rules and resolutions for getting all matters, such as immigra. 
tion, changing the date of inauguration, buying Monticello, and tho 
like, up for consideration, that you will see that I am making every 
effort In response to the many requests from the agricultural, labo: 
and patriotic people in Buncombe County to have the bill considered’ 
To-day I —- your resolution to the House of Representatives. 
and I will send you a marked copy of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
showing such action on my part and the printing of your organization's 
name in the official publication of this Bouse. 
Thanking you for your communication, I am, 
Faithfully, yours, 
CONGRESSMAN FOOLEM Goop, 
Member of Congress. 


The gist of these three letters is that this Democratic House 
is so busy and its Rules Committee so crowded with work 


| that there is no time; the “ condition of business” is such that 


it is impossible to give this important matter “ consideration 
even.” The Rules Committee has time only to meet and report 
resolutions for such important matters as setting aside the only 
two evenings the House has met this month for the discussion 
of the woefully divided report of the Stanley steel investiga- 
tion that has nothing to be considered or voted upon. It has 
time only to bring in here all sorts of tomfool propositions 
that are immediately shot full of holes or even ruled out of 
order, such as occurred last Thursday, when the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RopDENBERY] and others pointed 
out that the Rules Committee had the time to— 


Bring in idle nonsense concerning the purchase of Monticello, but no 
time to bring in a rule for the consideration of the most important 
thing now pending before the American people. 

And Mr. RoppENBERY, whose Democracy can not be impeached, 
in particular asserted— 


I agree with the gentleman that these measures— 


Such as immigration legislation— 
demanded by our platforms and by the people are much more {important 
than a special rule to consider forcing the owner against his will ( 
sell ‘“* Montichello,” that we used to call Monticello. 

That is the kind of crowded “condition of business before 
the House” that makes the consideration of this most im). 
matter “impractical.” For weeks this House has 
sembling at high noon and adjourning long before sundown, 
Only twice in the past two months, according to my recollection 
has it held an evening session, while the Senate at the other 
end of the building—the Republican Senate—has been starting 
in frequently at 10 a. m. and continuing industriously through- 
out the day and evening and often until 10, 11, or even 12 
o’clock at night. In a few hours the Senate has expeditiously 
disposed of certain unscientific tariff bills that this House de- 
voted days to passing for a third time and over the President's 
veto—crude, amateurish measures that were doomed to certal 
defeat the very first time they were brought into this House 
and brought in, in my judgment, like immigration and compen 
sation are suppressed, for the purpose of trying to catch votes 
and play politics. No time! Why, this House has all the time. 
Its floor leader said in June, and has said since, that the House 
was ready to adjourn any time the Senate got caught up, ol 


rtant 


bee! as- 





words to that effect. Crowded “ condition of business”! Whi, 
the nerspapers have told several times, Saturday afternoons, 


of a failure of a quorum here on account of a ball game or 
some such joy-journey junket aS that of a few weeks aco t 
Seagirt to lay eyes upon the professor that rode into the leno 
cratic national convention at Baltimore after only a years e% 
perience in politics and snatched away the highest honor within 
the party’s gift. 
There may be a few who will take excuses and flimsy exp!a- 
nations when asking for results. It may be that there are 
some in the distinguished gentleman's district, Mr. Voc that 
will be pleased with the effort he made on August 10 to }! . 
his party’s stewardship of this House the past 16 months. Bul 
I want to remind such gentlemen, and particular!y the cente- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pov], who is now on the we 
Committee, that his committee and the Immigration Ccomnil 
tee are absolutely responsible for the failure of this Tlouse 
consider immigration legislation. I want to remind him, «ise 
that two years ago he could scarcely find words suflicien' 
politely severe with which to condemn and reflect upon | 
publican majority for not considering this very legislation whe! 
he wrote, “I shall be very glad to aid in securing the enacune 
of this legislation—immigration restriction—but the 0 
will depend almost entirely on the attitude of the Speaser : 9 
his Committee on Rules.” Meanwhile, the Immigration (0! 
mission has finished its report. Its 42 volumes, 
strong recommendations urging this very legislation. 
before this body. The gentleman becomes a membe! 


stily 


eonti ble 


majority and the Rules Committee. There is “ the cei! 


own accusation,” as the distinguished Democrat from aan : 


said the other day on this floor, “‘ staring him in the face.” 











cypoech he confesses and tries to avoid it by reciting a long list 
of insignificant things done by this House, particularly free- 
trade tariff bills doomed to defeat, makeshift, experimental, 
| parcel post, and buncombe good-roads riders, and the 

» certain to be rejected by the present Republican Senate, as 
they would have been by a Democratic Senate were there one, 
i devotes many paragraphs to a discussion of immigration 
: brought out last winter before his Rules Committee, work- 
his argument up to the very point where he ought to have 


lozically concluded with a tirade against his own Rules Com- 
mittee and the Democratic leaders of this House for not having 


allowed the consideration of the immigration bill sent over to 
this louse by the Senate four months ago. And then he con- 
cludes by erying “ tariff.’ I think I know why the gentleman 
made that very carefully prepared speech. Like all of us, the 
centioman has been hearing from the folksat home. I have herea 
letter which the gentleman received, and in order to show that 
the gentleman’s Committee on Rules and the Democratic leaders 
of this House are not even fooling the farmers, I want to read 
what the organized farmers of the gentleman’s State have said 


io him and other North Carolina Congressmen through their 
State vice president, who wrote at the direction of the State 
board of officers of the farmers’ union of that State: 
Cary, N. C., May 23, 1912. 
My Dear Str: As you are aware, the Farmers’ Union has asked 
some legislation at the hands of the Sixty-second Congress. In view 


of the faet that the union’s strength is mainly in that section of the 
country dominated by the Democratic Party, which controls the lower 
Ilouse, they had a reasonable hope that the measures they were 
ted in would receive consideration somewhat commensurate 
loyal support given the party for the years past. 
rhe union is striving to profit by the mistakes of former agricu!- 
tn rganizations, and here in North Carolina the leaders are bend- 
ll their energies to avoid political entanglements of every kind; 
wish in this to call your attention to some cold, hard facts 
y are up against. They have been hammering it into the mem- 
rship that we need a general parcel post, as good or better than 
her civilized countries; a law prohibiting gambling in farm prod- 
i - and some other minor but very reasonable legislation, and that 
they might expect it when the Democratic Party came into control. 
foday the leaders of the union and many of the rank and file 
(yet it may be a matter of indifference to you that they have 


s knowledge) that the Democratic House, which owes it strength 
so largely to union votes, has, up to this time, really not treated 


the s well as the Republican House did two years ago. They know 


that on the test vote on the previous question, on May 2, instant 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, p. 6001), that every man who voted 


on it is on record as against the consideration ef a real parcel- 
| position; that if the nine North Carolina Congressmen present 
d yoted nay a change of nine more votes would have won ouf. 
rhey know, too, that when over half the North Carolina delegatiou 
was especially, urgently requested to be present and assist the ac- 
credited roprosentatsres of the union to present their measures before 
i! \gricultural Committee, not a Tarheel showed his face at the 
I ng. They know, too, that the Beall (cotton) and Rubey (grain) 
tizambling bills, just reported, if passed at all, will be acted upon 
ate in the session that they can not be gotten through the Senate, 
and that this Is part of a political game that is being methodically 
led off.’ This by no means exhausts the fund of knowledge the 
educational department of the union has been storing up in these latter 
Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill, the favors shown or- 
ganized labor, the Jews, he publishers, Union soldiers, and 
‘r classes, is common knowledge with us), yet it may give you 
‘n inkling of the burden your action, or inaction, is placing upon 


union officials when you ask that the order “ be kept out of politics.’ 
We are 


days ithe 





far more anxious to keep it out of politics than you are, not 
by keeping it in ignorance or misleading it, but by giving it the plain 
truth. and this is to ask that you help us by giving us some legisla- 
ton that will prove that you are its friends. I am giving it to you 





from the bat,” that you may know something of the situation 
the viewpoint of members of the union. Then if, with “ hope 
red and expectations disappointed,” it should, despite our efforts 
to prevent it, follow the Alliance, * Thou canst not say I did it; never 
shake thy gory locks at me.” 

I am not suggesting what this Congress might do. Were I, it 
would be to rush through the Senate immigration bill, which is some- 
what like the union wants, and put it up to Mr. Taft to sign (not 


ignore 





cere! 


or sidetrack it, as it is rumored will be done); pass the 
Beall (cotton) antigambling bill, which is the Scott bill passed by 
the last Republican House; then with increased appropriations for 
‘sricultural objects, we might point to these as measures of the uniou 
that had been given a fair chance to become laws. 


Concluding this epistle, for the length of which I ask your indul- 
cence, permit me to say that in writing it I am conforming with the 
avowed policy of the order to lay its political matters frankly before 
the people’s Representatives without regard to party, and teach the 
Union the truth, regardless of whom it hits. I think you will agree 
with me that with knowledge so acquired men can not be easily 
ion ed Log long they can oe ignored and treated with impunity 
emains to be seen. 


nking you for any aid given, or to be given, union measures, 
with best wishes, 








J. M. TEMPLETON, 
Vice President North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 


I have here two equally significant and indicative newspaper 
articles, One of them purports to be the weekly epistle to the 
bre thren of the national president of the Farmers’ Union, which 
“aims a membership of over 3,000,000 and has repeatedly 
had its legislative committee here. It is headed “ Barrett 
reads the riot act to Congressmen.” Among other things Pres- 
ident Barrett says: “The biggest joke of the age in the mind 
of the average politician is the American farmer. It is only 
when thoroughly aroused to exercise his power that the poli- 
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tician begins to believe that he is in dead earnest. It is humili- 
ating to come here—to Washington—and how little is 
thought of the farmer and how he is talked about by some of 
these wise guys. Let me give you an example. A short while 
ago three Congressmen met in a room at the Capitol and began 
a discussion of the $75,000,000 pension appropriation. Another 
who dropped in seemed curious to know when the limit would 
be reached, and the answer was volunteered, ‘When old Rube 
at the plow, who is not getting much, but is paying the tax bill, 

rakes up.’” “ Economy is the slogan of this House,” he writes. 
“In proof of this, when we mention some measure you want, 
they politely refer to that mollycoddle stunt they cut in reduc- 
ing the number of girl stenographers in order to economize, but 
they do not mention the $75,000,000 pension increase, increasing 
the unwieldly House 40 members at an annual expense of about 





see 


a million, and the like.” And he concludes by saying that “ this 
Congress,” meaning the Democratic House, “is and has been 
playing polities. They do not want to agree. I do not believe 


they would settle the tariff if they could, for it is worth so 
much to them just before election. A whole lot of them 
would not know how to make a campaign if they could not raise 
a row about the tariff. I am a little afraid a few of our enthu- 
siastic advocates are not very anxious to see our legislation 
pass, as they would be more or less out of campaign thunder.” 
The other newspaper article discloses the legislation that the 
farmers are interested in, and that immigration is at the top of 
the list of their five legislative demands. The article the 
leading editorial in the August 1 issue of the Farmers’ Union 
News, pubiished at Union City, Ga., the national headquarters 
of the organization. It is entitled “Party platforms and pro- 
gressive principles,” and for the benefit of the party that thinks 
it has the farmers of the South fooled and solidly in its grip 
I want to read this able editorial: 
PARTY PLATFORMS 
Another campaign is on. 
out their promises, and a 


is 


AND PROGRESSIVE PRINCIPLES. 
The two leading parties have agai 
third or new party threatens to 
the tariff leads the list of progressive measures, and apparently it 
upon this new progressive issue that the two old parties ! 
battle and work out the relief of a long-suffering people. 
Both old parties promise faithfully as of old to “ revise” downward 
the “ abominable tariff.” Of course, all taxes are abominations, and as 
taxes are absolutely necessary to defray the expenses of Government, 
they always will be. Each pledges that it will reduce, with equal ve- 
hemence and lack of evasion, all duties that are oppressively high, and 
will utterly abolish all that are unnecessary; that it will turn to the 
service of the people as sources of revenue all duties now used to rob 
the people. And each, in the language of the Democratic platform, 
assures the large manufacturers, the trusts, and the middlemen that its 
“legislation will not injure or destroy legitimate industry.” 


n hung 
As usual, 
is 


would do 





Apparently, the two parties are equally vacuous. Each blends pro- 
gressiveism and standpatism in a common fatuity. It is difficult to 
state which form of profession and avoidance to admire the more, the 
generalities are equally glittering and equally qualified by a saving 
clause through which most any tariff margin could be driven, and that 
has been driven in the past, for instance, several campaigns ago when 


a Democratic President said of a Democratic tariff act 
“act of perfidy and dishonor.” 

joth parties control every branch of the Government. If they ar 
as progressive as they declare they are and really want to “ reduce t} 
tarif duties,”” why don’t they do it, or is it that each desires the tariff 
for political buncombe and campaign thunder? Each party has d 


that it was an 


clared in its platform for a general parcel post Each has declared 
for more liberal treatment of agriculture. The Republican Party has 
just declared in favor of “enacting” “appropriate laws” that will 
relieve “ the constantly growing evil of undesirable immigration inimical 
to the welfare and progress of the people of the United States,” and 
with this declaration the Democratic Party does not take issue, having 
previously declared in favor of efficient restriction. The Senate has 
vassed a good immigration bill right in line with what the Farmers’ 
Unten, the Federation of Labor, and 90 per cent of the people of the 
country want. The bill was drawn by an expensive investigating con- 
gressional immigration commission, that spent five years and over a 
million dollars “on the job.” The bill would shut out many criminals, 


paupers, insane, and other undesirables, is 58 pages long, and has bten 
before the House ever since the 20th of April, nearly three months, and 
vet has not even been considered or voted upon by that body Why 
not? Why don’t the two parties revise the tariff instead of their spell- 
binders gadding about the country on the tailends of Pullman palace 











ears, blood-and-thunder-fighting one another, only to go back and hob- 
nob together next session? Each party has declared for a parcel post. 
Why don’t this session of Congress pass something of the kind—9v0 
per cent of the people want it—even if the express companies and cet 
tain other selfish interests don’t want it? Why don’t this House pass 
some of the antigambling bills that have been reported to it by its 
committees? : ; 

Congressman MARTIN Dies, a Democrat from Texas, recently rose on 
the floor of the House and had the courage and capacity to declare, 
among other things: “Of progressive declamation we have been well 
supplied. To-day we need progressive deeds. Leaders have fo 
yeople into thinking they are struggling desperately for progr 
[egiclation. The same old game of politics. This progressive Con 
is crying progress in a loud voice and preparing to smother pr 
legisiation behind closed doors.”” And Congressman Dies w 
with the telling exhortation that ought to be heeded: “An honest re- 
vision of the tariff; an economical (not pension-voting) administration ; 
controi and regulation of corporations, and a patriotic change of our 
immigration laws. It behooves us to return to the old-time religion of 
our mocratic fathers.” And it would seem to be up to the Demo- 
cratic House to make good its courage and capacity sor being con- 
finued and further intrusted with power by at least considering and 


yoting upon the antigambling bills, the Senate or immigration com- 
saission bill, a parcel-post bill, and other bills now on its calendar and 
























* else 


be estopped as to its sincerity of purpose, courage of 





h ind devotion to progressive legislation that the whole country 
lias |! demanding and stands in such urgent need. 
Mr. Speaker, that editorial indictment comes from the heart 


of the solid shows 


quite clear 5 


sunny South. The Georgia farmer-editor 
, as does the North Carolina Farmers’ Union official, 


that this present Democratic House is not fooling anybody. 
The editor seems to have been reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, for he quotes at length what that brilliant Democrat 
from Texas recently said on the floor about the Democratic 


leaders being a “lot of vote-catching trimmers,’ and no doubt 
in some future issues of his paper will refer to what that 


modern Paul from Georgia [Mr. RoppENBERY] said the other 
day when he asked: 

Where is the Member on the Democratic side from Mississippi, from 
Indiana, from Alabama, from Ohio, from Pennsylvania, from New York, 


and other States 
KecorD that 
demand 


where, gentlemen, will you find in the CONGRESSIONAL 
you have fought your way through to an opportunity to 
this immigration legislation? 


And that gentleman, who has the courage of his convictions, 


went on to ask and to exhort: 

Shall we [Democrats] sit supine? Shall we allow a few powerful 
leaders, who carry us one way one month and turn and lead us another 
the next month, to absolutely dominate our independence? By the 
everlasting gods I wil! not, in all humility and respect. I will sur 
render the seat I hold here before in suppliance I will yield the judg 
ment I have for the good of the country and my obligations to my | 


immediate constituency in deference to the will or leadership or power 
or influence of any mortal man. He who will 
the council of American legislators. 


Can we do nothing? Will we put 


it off until December to try to catch the foreign votes? Let Congress- 
man A and Congressman B go back home and say to the foreigner, 
soyS, you remember the Republican Senate passed the Dillingham 


bill over there and we had the Burnett bill on the calendar and we got 


together and we agreed to smash it.” To perdition with such en- 
deavors to gain political favor anywhere! No party should be in- 


trusted with power in 
fraud, deception, or 


this Government which would obtain it by any 
subterfuge. 


Never in the history of the American Congress has there been 
such a terrific indictment of the House leaders by divers mem- 


bers of the party in power as these conscientious Democrats | 


have returned against their own leaders right here upon the 
floor of this House, and to date the verdict remains absolutely 
intact and unchallenged either by word or act. It is not the 
voice of one solitary Democrat crying out in the wilderness, 


but the carefully well-thought-out words of several, with pre- | 


meditation and prayerful consideration aforethought. 


It is not the unjustified partisan attacks that we listened to | 
two years ago and such as was indulged in by the now chair- | 


man of the Immigration Committee. It is not the partisan 
insinuating innuendo of the gentleman from North Carolina. 
No; it is the conscientious, courageous conviction of indignant 
Democrats aroused and incensed to the expression point by the 
hypocrisy, demagogy, and deception of those blocking considera- 
tion of this and other important questions. 
of political souls in awful agony, seeking forgiveness for their 
party's sins and trying to seek its salvation. 

But its sins are many and its salvation difficult. Some Mem- 
bers would convert this House into a playground and legislating 
into a game. 
to make ali sides and all factions think they were doing, or 
would do, just what each wanted done. One crude tariff bill 
after another has been passed. A few legislative palliatives for 
organized labor have been put through, but they have been so 
imperfect and so defective that the Republican Senate at the 
other end has had to rewrite from beginning to end almost 
every one of, them, just as it had to remodel the abrogation 
resolution, the service-pension bill, the eight-hour law, and other 
measures in order to make them hold water, and if it had not 
been for Republican assistance there is no telling what this 
House might not have passed in the way of a resolution chang- 
ing the date of inauguration and the like and what untold 
difficulties, leading even to civil war, might have followed, or 
unless intercepted by a Republican Senate that has been worked 
overtime correcting the follies, foibles, and foolishness of this 
Democratic House—a House that has been pretending economy, 
but which has in fact been one of the most extravagant in the 
history of the country. Starting out with the discharge of about 
an hundred faithful minor employees that ought to have been 
protected by civil-service principles against being supplanted by 
partisan on-hangers, this House has increased its own member- 
ship 40, at an annual cost of a million, and has gradually re- 
established the positions abolished and put new and green mate- 
rial in them, much to our inconvenience and great expense and 
loss to the Government. And so the story goes—from a no-Navy, 
no-battleship party to a throwing open of our doors to not only 


the foreign pauper-made goods, but to the foreign pauper labor 


itself; from a party of promises to a party of standpatism and 
inaction, and from a party in power to a party clearly destined 
to defeat on the “ides of November.” 
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should have no place in | 


The words are those | 


Nine months have been devoted principally trying | 


Salaries of Public Officers. 


SPEECH 
OF 
ROBERT FOWLER, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tne Hovuse or ReEpresentAtIves, 
Friday, May 8, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 24023) 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expens: 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and fo: 
purposes 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. CuairMAN: Here we are at it again, with a joker amend- 
‘ment to an appropriation bill, for the purpose of incr 
our salaries. You say that it is not an attempt to increa ! 
salaries, but that it is only intended to increase the salary of 
our private secretaries. I grant that on the face of the a1 
| ment it would seem that that is its purpose, yet behind it 
interest of the Representative who seeks to mak 
private secretary the go-between in order to conceal th 
| purpose of this amendment—the increase of our own salnries 

It will be remembered that the law makes an allowa 
$1,200 a year to each Member of Congress for clerk | 
addition to his own salary. It is now proposed to in se 
this amount to $2,000, in violation of the law. While I 
that the salary of the Members is large enough—aye, too |: 
|} and that the law allowing an additional $1,200 is bad legis 
| tion, yet while the law stands on the statute books I c 
| that Congress bas the power to appropriate that amount 
ally for clerk hire, but I deny the right of Congress to go 
beyond the law and appropriate any sum in excess of thi 
vision, I care not however small the amount may be. \M: 
| attention is called to the fact that Congress appropriated $1,500 
| last year for this purpose, and that the Members are now dravw- 
| ing that amount out of the Treasury to pay their private 
| retaries. While that is true, yet I hold that the appro 
in excess of $1,200 can not be justified. We are pledge! 
strict economy, and we should also be pledged to a strict ad 
ence to the provisions of the law, so that none of our acts 
would have the appearance of reckless and high-handed 
| legislation. 

Mr. MADDEN. If this bill carries, does the gentlema 
pose to take that extra $500 and put it in his pocket? 

Mr. FOWLER. It is $800 instead of $500. 

Mr. MADDEN. Do you propose to put that extra $s) in 
your pocket? 

Mr. FOWLER. I am not going to do anything to-day) 
to try to get you to vote against this salary-grab ame! 

That is what I am going to do, and that is what every M 
of this House ought to do—vote against it. 

Mr. MADDEN. My colleague forgot to say that we ar 
allowed $125 each session for stationery and also an en 
| amount for mileage. 

Mr. FOWLER. Certain'y I know that; and I am ¢& 
try to get unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
all that in the Recorp. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yi 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois ) 
his colleague? 


\HON. H. 


| the 





Mr. FOWLER. I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. CANNON. The gentleman states now that th 
provided for clerk hire, as authorized by law, is $1,200: 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is correct. For seve! rs 
the appropriation was $1,500. For this year has the ¢¢ n 
taken his extra $300? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOWLER. That increased appropriation was 
a Republican Congress while you were Speaker of the 
[| Laughter. | 

Mr. LANGLEY. 
ter. ] y 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I regard my privat 
tary as being worth as much as any other man’s privy: 
retary. 

Mr. LANGLEY. 





Is that the reason you accept it? 


He is worth $2,000, I have no doubt 
Mr. FOWLER. And for that reason I have allowed ! 
full amount of the appropriation. [Applause. ] 
Mr. Chairman, I am told thgt the proposed increase 
small to make a fuss about; that the cost of living is so ! 
Washington that our poor clerks need the- increase ¢t 







live 
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decently. I am well aware of the high cost of living every- 
where, but that is no reason why we should violate the law. 
ther do L agree that itis a small thing. There are 393 Mem- 
of this House and 96 Members of the Senate. If we in- 
ise the salary of our clerks the Senate will make at least a 

rease in the salary of their clerks. It will amount to 
more than $300,000 in the House alone for 1 year and for 10 


hers 
vel 


re will amount to more than $3,000,000. The question of 
tl unt is not all that is involved. The question of the 
ho f this House is at stake. 

The amount of the proposed increase, $800, is a much larger 
sum than our forefathers received as Members of Congress 
wh fighting out the battle of self-government. They were 
col ted with $6 a day during the session, which in many in- 
ctances amounted to much less than $800. During the short 
session. which is about three months, their salaries did not | 
amount to much more than $500 a year. They had no secre- 
tary, and had to pay for their own quarters while remaining 


in Washington, while we have both clerks and offices furnished 
at the expense of the people. 


Mr. Chairman, after the work of constructive government 
had been finished by our forefathers a period of administrative 
yvernment set in which lasted for many years, during which 


mgress was deeply interested and busily engaged in conquer- 
ng and developing a new country and establishing a new civy- 


cr 
‘ 


ilization. But few changes were made in their salaries for 
more than half a eentury. But, Mr. Chairman, shortly after 
the close of the Mexican War, flushed with the acquisition of a 


vast stretch of new territory, many of our people, more espe- 
cially the aristoeratic class, grew weary over the old order of 
things, and by a systematic combination they were able to 
push above the political horizon of the times that awful visage 
of government known as government for the exploitation of 
t It was not until the 16th day of August, 1856, that 
the majority of the Members of Congress became thoroughly 
imbued with the new order of things and boldly placed on the 
statute books the first real salary-grab law, increasing the sal- 
ary of the Members of both Houses to $3,000 and the salary of 
the Speaker to $6,000, 
} 


1e people. 


the Members of both Houses from $6 a day during the session 
to $1,500 and the salary of the Speaker to $3,000 a year, but 
the people were so wrought up over this radical change that 
Congress was forced to repeal the law on the 6th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1817, within less than one year after its passage. 

On the 22d day of January, 1818, Congress enacted a law 


It is true that on the 19th day of | 
March, 1816, Congress passed a law, increasing the salary of | wear 





fixing the salary of the Members of both Houses at $8 per day | 


and that of the Speaker at $16 per day, which practically re- 
mained the law until the 16th day of August, 1856. The Civil 
War gave capital a splendid opportunity to organize into gi- 
gantic corporations, which was the real beginning of govern- 
neut for the exploitation of the people. Many scandals have 
crown out of their domination in national affairs. They have 
‘ontrolled the election of every President since the death of 
Lincoln and have steadily increased in wealth and power until 


to-day the directorate of one corporation, the United States | 


Ste 


Trust—23 


23 men—tow control the business interests of other 
orations with a capital stock of more than $30,000,000,000. 

li keeping with the spirit of the new order of things, on the 
-‘th day of July, 1866, Congress passed an act increasing their 
Suaries to $5,000 and that of the Speaker to $8,000 a year. The 
Civil War had brought about high prices, and they had a good 
excuse to appeal to the people that it was only just and proper 
to give the lawmakers of the Nation a salary commensurate 
with the prices of the times. But within a few years the tide 
changed and a lower level of prices ruled, yet the Members of 
Cougress sought to dignify their salary again by another in- 
Crease, so, on the 3d of March, 1873, they passed a law increas- 
ing it to $7,500 and that of the Speaker of the House to $10,000 


a year, This sudden unwarranted increase was resented by the 
people throughout the land, and at the next election many of 
the old and leading Members were defeated at the polls and 
torever relegated to political oblivion, and justly so, in my 
a ne New blood was now injected into the veins of Congress 
y ‘ue election of new men from every quarter of the country, 
be re} eaied the odious salary-grab act within less than a year 
atter its passage, to wit, on the 20th day of January, 1874, and 
—_ ‘heir salary at $5,000 and that of the Speaker at $8,000 a 
: The resentment of the people was so pronounced against big 


ae for big men that no Congress dared to tinker with this 
poem -; business for more than 30 years. However, in the 


ame time the craze of big money for big men gained the 
osGaney and hovered over the Nation like the dreadful dark- 





ness on a weary night, and our lawmakers again sought to 
dignify their salary by another increase by fixing it at $7,500 
and that of the Speaker of the House at $12,000 a year. Be- 
sides this, two magnificent stone buildings, costing more than 
$5,000,000 each, have been erected as the home of Members of 
Congress, so that each Member is now furnished with a well- 


| equipped office, supplied with costly furniture, a telephone, hot 


and cold water, and everything necessary for his comfort and 
convenience. Besides this, he has an ample allowance for 
traveling expenses and stationery, with an allowahce of $1,200 
a year for clerk hire. 

In the face of all this, Mr. Chairman, it is proposed by this 
amendment to leap into the Treasury of the United States 
again to the tune of more than $300,000 for the next year, and 


that, too, without any legal authority. The patience of the 
people, the patience of the people! How long will you tax 
them? Have you counted the cost? Just such high-handed 


deeds have been very expensive to Members of Congress in the 


past, costing them their seats in this beautiful Hall. What the 
people have done they can and will be likely to do again. Go 


slow, boys, go slow. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of the American Congress receive 
more than twice as much as that paid to the members of any 
other legislative body in the world. The senators and deputies 
of the French Parliament receive only 15,000 frances annually, 
which is equal to $2,895 in our money. The members of the 
German Reichstag receive 3,000 marks for the session, which 
amounts to $714 in our money, which is less than one-tenth of 
what we get. The members of the Russian Douma receive 10 
rubles, or $5.15, per day during the session. The members of the 
lower house of the British Parliament receive £400, or $1,948, 
per year, which is a little more than one-fourth what we get. 
This is by act of August, 1911. Formerly they did not get any 
salary, and the members of the House of Lords do not and never 
have received any salary. 

Mr. Chairman, the salary of the Vice President and President 
have not been neglected by our lawmakers. On examination it 
will be seen that several very important increases have been 
made. The Vice President’s salary was originally fixed at 
$5,000 a year and that of the President was fixed at $25,000 a 
This was by the act of Congress, September 24, 1789. 
By the act of March 3, 1873, the salary of the Vice President 
was raised to $10,000 and the President’s was raised to $50,000 
per year. On the 20th day of January, 1874, the salary of the 
Vice President was reduced to $8,000 a year. On the 26th day 
of February, 1907, it was raised to $12,000 a year, where it now 
stands, being the same as the salary of the Speaker of the 
House. By the act of March 4, 1909, the salary of the Presi- 
dent was increased to $75,000 annually, which is the present 


| Salary. 


Mr. Chairman, let us now turn to the changes which have 
been made in the salary of the members of the Supreme Court 
of the United States from time to time. By the act of Septem- 
ber 23, 1789, the salary of the Chief Justice was fixed at $4,000, 
and that of the justices was fixed at $3,500 annually. On the 
20th day of February, 1819, these sa'aries were increased to 


$5,000 for the Chief Justice and $4,000 for the justices. No 
changes were made thereafter for more than 50 years. On the 


3d of March, 1873, an act of Congress was passed increasing 


the salary of the Chief Justice to $10,500 and that of the 
justices to $10,000 a year, and, again, on the 18th day of 


March, in 1904, Congress passed another act increasing the 
salary of the Chief Justice to $13,000 and that of the justices 
to $12,500, which are the present salaries. 

Mr. Chairman, just what will do in the future 
relative to increasing salaries of big offices, I presume can not be 
foretold definitely. But, if we may judge the future by the past, 
it is reasonable to suppose that many increases will be made 
and many more attempted to be made. Whether any of them 
will stand will depend upon the temper of the people. Demo- 
cratic Congresses have passed three salary-grab acts, two of 
which the people permitted to stand, and the other the people 
recalled by forcing Congress to repeal it within less than a 
year after its passage. Republican Congresses have passed six 
salary-grab acts, two for members of the Supreme Court, three 
for Members of Congress, all of which included the salary o 
the Speaker of the House, two of which included the salary o 
the Vice President, and one of which included the salary of the 


( ‘ongress 


SS 


e 
f 


President, and one for the President alone, all of which the 
people have permittcd to stand except one, and they recalled 


it within less than a year after its passage, and at t 
time they recalled a big bunch of Congressmen 
beware! 

If the same ratio of increase should be maintained during the 
next hundred years as has taken place during the past hundred 


he 


Beware boys, 


same 

































































































years the salaries of the offices which we have examined will be 
lows at the close of the twentieth century: 


Salary of the President diecchiecbahetasoalteiaicsdibeamnisiibiet etn etd aeae $225, 000 
‘ ul _¢ . «£¢ ff: Fo Se er ee 204, 000 
Gallary GL TOOTS CL COUPON citi cate eesiommiewnes 75, 000 
Salary of Justices of the Supreme Court ccanliict eats 44, 000 
Salary of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court___-------~ 42, 000 
Salary of Vice President - ‘ isch a a ee 28, 000 


Some of these figures seem odd and reversed, but it is brought 
about because the ratio of increase is not uniform. The in- 
crease in the salary of the Speaker of the House is nearly 
twenty times what was first allowed, while the increase in the 
salary of the Vice President is only a little less than two and 
one-half times what was fixed by the first act of Congress deal- 
ing with this subject. I presume that none of us will be 
Members of this House at that time. 

What is true of the increase in these salaries is true, more or | 
less, as to the increase in salaries of the heads of departments 
und other high stations of office and trust, both in military and 
civil affairs. Just how long public opinion will wink at it or 
tolerate it is very hard to tell. We do know one thing, however, 
and that is this: When public opinion becomes thoroughly 
aroused it sweeps everything before it like a mighty hurricane, 
leaving death and destruction in its wake. Keep your ears to 
the political ground, boys; keep your ears to the political ground. 
I have offered an amendment to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], which provides for an 
appropriation of $1,200 for clerk hire, which is in harmony with 
the law. I can see no reason why it should not pass. I am sure 
that no one can give any reason for supporting the original 
amendment, because there is no law for it. I feel quite sure 
that public opinion will not indorse an appropriation of $2,000, 
but, on the other hand, will condemn it in bitter terms. If you 
want to be right and save your scalps, vote for my amendment 
to the amendment, boys; vote for it and save the honor of this 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire to give a synopsis of the different 
nets increasing the salaries of the Members of Congress, and 
to compare the present salary with the salary of the members 
of the various legislative bodies of the most influenfial countries 
of the world: 

Various acts fixing salaries of the Members of Congress (both Houses). 
Act of 
September 23, 1789, Members, $6 $6 





Mareh 19, 1816, Members, $1,500_..._.......................... 1, 500 
Wobwner G6, BRIT GOR Bi Gein iki cece went 6 
January 22, 1818, salary to $8 a a ac al te 8 
August 16, 1856, salary to $3,000___-_--~ as ascdaeaanieastal kudha en VL 
Jury BE, TOSS, GEM tH Geer ie ett tenes 5, 000 
Sarch &, 2BTR: makers 00: Weinert dceticwementns 7. 500 
Janners 20. 1574. GOIsEy CO Be Oe ent ween 5, 000 
February 26, 1907, salary to $7,500 - wan See 


Salaries of foreign legislative bodics. 
Senators and Deputies of France receive__.__.__--~~ annually... $2, 895 


House of Commons of Canada pnbaanainiuntaaieias éo.... 2 GOO | 
House of Commons, Great Britain. Rdbideinlltileinsdmndcabicaaiates! “aan 
House of Representatives, New Zealand----..-..-..- do... 32, 468 | 
House of Representatives of Hungary — a Sc 970 | 
German Reichstag a : Bee 2 714 
Russian Duma ee = hl | 
Lower House, Autrian Reichsrath 4 ee Gaisthiimet tea 4 | 
Members Italian Senate and Chamber caieteneaiareresmesiniiaaeirtnias. a | 


British House of Lords No salary. 


Salarics in tabular form of the President, Vice President, Speaker of | 


f the Supreme Court, together with the various acts from the be- 
inning of the Government, making changes therein. 


oe | 


7 Chie =. stings of 
| Speaker Members hief Jus Justices of 


the House, Members of Congress, Chief Justice and Associate Justices 
( 
0 


Presi- (Vice Pres- of the of tice of the) the Su- 
al 4 . 
dent. ident. _~ . , |Supreme; preme 
| | House. |Congress. : 
| : Court. Court. 
| 
in ——— a ee 
| . 
OT 2 EPEE . dc abes cou cdueebaetleusaneses 1$6 1$6 Ssscoeesd I 
Sept. 23, 1789........ tee detitibiiy Mdina eesahinleioe 2 $4, 000 2 $3, 500 | 
Sent. 2 x9 Pee fe Rebbe aatesbed «dacmaciig ls d6400~ <eaghistqndiian 
Ni ! 16 i, 8 OP Ree ae 
ee en... i beube 23,000 BOON Ooch cobs ic cee 
a ee er en 16 ig dy eT a ees 
te i 116 8 sell Bie Lt 
Fel esac nines wiantcomh stenaie ohne einen 25,000 = 4.000 
Aug. 16, 1856...... ; PSS Lee eee 26,000 Sees. Lo ASE. = | 
Dame GS. MEG. céccccvs r¢jbin~cthece diesen 28,000 25,000 . on nhesthanbeuk 
Mar. 3, 1873....... .-| #50,000 | 210,000 | 210,000 27,500 210,500 210,000 
Jan. 2 , 1874 ee oa 28.000 28 O00 25.000 Sas 3 
Mar. 18, 1904........ eae a. 213,000 212,000 
Feb. 26, 1907........ soa 212,000 212,000 OU OR inidans debs bean, 
Mar. 4, 1909.. 9 SD Bn. eee ae uigcdtteh 02 ctids one be cianshuengen a cbhbedamsene 
1 Per day. ? Annually. 


Mr. Chairman, by the examination of the various acts, since 
the organization of our Government, dealing with the salaries 
of the various members of the VPresident’s Cabinet, it will be 
seen that the changes made for the increase thereof are just as | 
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striking and as impressive as those we have just examinod, 
The act of Congress, September 11, 1789, provided that the Sec. 
retary of State and the Secretary of the Treasury should each 
receive a salary of $3,500 per annum; that the Secretary of Way 
should receive a salary of $3,000 per annum. By the act of 
September 23, 1789, the salary of the Attorney General was fixed 
at $1,500 per annum. By the act of March 3, 1791, it was ip. 
creased to $1,900 per annum. By the act of March 8, 1792. it 
was increased to $2,300 per annum; and by the act of Mare} 2 
1797, it was increased to $2,800 per annum. The office of Post- 
master General was brought over from the Government 

the Articles of Confederation, and the act of September 23, 17s9, 
fixed his salary at what he was receiving as Postmaster Cen- 
eral under the Articles of Confederation, which was $1,000. By 
the act of February 20, 1792, it was increased to $2,000, and by 
the act of May 4, 1794, it was increased to $2,400. The Navy 
Department was created by the act of April 30, 1798, and the 
salary of the Secretary of the Navy was fixed at $3,000 per 
annum. By the act of March 21, 1799, the salaries of the \ 
rious heads of departments were fixed as follows: 


Secretary of State and Secretary of the Treasury... --_each__ $5, 000 
Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy_-------_ each... 4, 500 
Attorney General and Postmaster General__._._.._-_~~ each... 3 ) 


By the act of February 20, 1819, their salaries were increased 
and fixed as follows: 
Secretary of State, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, 

ee he ee a RE eS ee ree each $6, 000 
Postmaster General 
Attorney General 


By the act of March 3, 1849, the Department of the Interior 
was created, and the Secretary of the Interior’s salary was fixed 
at $6,000 annually. 

The Department of Agriculture was created, without a seat 
in the Cabinet, May 15, 1862. 

By the act of July 18, 1888, the Secretary of Agriculture was 


|} allowed a salary of $5,000 annually, and by the act of March 


18, 1889, it was increased to $8,000. 

By the act of March 3, 1853, the Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Postmaster General, and Attorney Gen- 
eral were each allowed a salary of $8,000 per annum. 

By the act of February 14, 1903, the Department of Commerce 
and Labor was created, and the salary of the Secretary thereof 
was fixed at $8,000. 

By the act of February 26, 1907, the heads of all of the de 
partments were fixed at $12,000 each, which is the p! 
salary. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire now to submit a table of these s eS, 
with chronological data, showing the various changes 2 . 
creases made since the creation thereof as members of thie !’resi- 


| dent’s Cabinet: 


The salaries of the members of the President’s Cabinet, with ¢) te? 
of various acts making changes and increases. 
libata — — aided 


| 
| Secretary) Secretary} secre 





Secretar’ 








tary 
tata’ | Of the | tow” | Of the 
of State. [Treasury 4 of War. Navy 
os eeergrteeeemanenennnsinienynieammnateaeaet a ant pore a - 
Se Pere | $3,500] $3,500] $3,000 |........ : = 
ls TRI ote sade Sos teak aad Pert 389 a $1, 50 
SR. Senden daeputik Siti wins dabndeelratiets Csi in tal eee aaa aes , 
SS Me beds Seon dana teciek eee ot iba dachtewertes 0 
BS Bae tc cawtedc necvte césletecdscdyy Nika pouw beet aplekaes ante « ’ 
BE. BD, AT as - ccnees csc aes tad licesbendonn BS cies vace<|cdsus ess . $8, 000 
I se: ceeacltrs Riaeealal ees 5,000 | 5, 000 4, 500 4,500 
_ eS ESS ee ; 6,000 | 6,000} 6,000 6,09 ’ 
_ tgs SSSR ree aes. | 8, 000 | 8, 000 | 8, 000 8, 0 
PR FR Bi hs < ctccin tude Ses | 12,000; 12,000 | 12,000 12, OO 
| Post- | Secretary)“; 
} master ofthe | mercean 
| General. | Interior. “| .) 
i ; 
Sept. Z | a 
Feb. ; DOOD tictic ce dese 
May 4,1704......... a as aa eM Tis siecigienx% 
eS ipaseweevowte sea ROGUE Iosc<es 
Feb. 20,1819...... Pudadaein Ue od edien' oan GUS hisii.. , 
a ee ere Sere ee ee $6, 000 . 
BN) es c20ndsnnpcthecnine ings ete $, 000 8, OVO “ 
July 18, 1888..... ) 
Mar. 18,1889... 
2 8 eae ee » dekolte $s, ( 
Feb. 26,1907...... , ass enmumeaeen +2, 000 12, 00 12,0 


NOTE The salary of the Postmaster General was fixed at 
September 13, 1780, under our confederacy during the Rev 
War. 





























































































Chairman, when we look back over the various changes 
laries of the members of the President’s Cabinet dur- 
last century, we are led to inquire as to what will be 
nm of Congress in dealing with these salaries during 

entury. If the changes should be as radical and as 
ay expect to find them ranging at a very high and 
| ficure, some of which would be very low and others 
lingly exorbitant and high. They would range 
mbers as follows: 
dL a 
e Interlor 
iculture 
lreasury- 


ik 


ntec 


$18, 000 
24, OVO 
30, 000 
41,142 
41, 142 
48, 000 
48, 000 

I hes aoe es a de 100, 000 

eneral ; dicen ae . eae! 

sent members of the President’s Cabinet are putting in 

» time than did our forefathers, who filled some of these 

working out the complex system of our Government, 

arge salaries only indicate the trend of sentiment 
1e aristocratic for luxury and ease. While 
etrine that the servant is worthy of his hire, yet I 
also in the common-sense policy of leveling the pay 
viven to men for their services. The gi 
‘the day laborer and the salary of the chief officers of 

( ent and of corporations is too great, and, in my opinion, 

ereat need for a leveling force which will operate rap- 
rd the relief of the toiling many and to an economy 

e rich, which will result in placing them in harmony 
laws of economy. 


hor seaside nett tedaniie dikes oome 


Laws Relative to Seamen. 


SPEECH 
RUFUS 


OF TEXAS, 


HON. HARDY, 


Ix roe Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, July 18, 1912. 
having under consideration the Lill (H. R. 73) to 
luntary servitude imposed upon seamen in the merchant 


United States while in foreign ports and the involuntary 
ed of the merchant marine of foreign 
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1 upon the seamen 
tile in ports of the United States, to prevent unskilled man- 
in vessels, to encourage the training of boys in the 
‘chant marine, for the further protection of life at sea, and 
laws relative to seamen— 


HARDY said: 
SPEAKER: The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
e more than other Members of the House, and more 
he country at large, been interested in the study of the 
nerchant marine and in the questicn of the welfare 
erican seamen, well as in the question of the up- 

- of our trading interests"as embodied in our traffic, both 
nd foreign. I have myself given an earnest study to 
' persons interested in ship subsidies and in all other 
sted for building up the merchant marine. I have 

n the claim of these parties that our merchant 
d dwindled and our foreign merchant marine died on 
the high wages of our seamen and costly food scale, 
| items of higher costs, incurred by our shippers 
nd methods of transportation on the water. 
stened with interest to differing claims as 
te the waning fortunes of our merchant marine. 
iimed by those favoring subsidies and sub- 
rants and favors by the Government in different 
ause of the decrease in our merchant marine 

t of the service, the high wages of the seamen, 
ry and costly equipments of vessels, and of pro- 
juisite under our law for the care and comfort 
nid, in general vague expression, many have 
has declined on account 


1 +) 


as 


j 


tigation of these many claims, I found that most 
s are without any foundation whatever. The 
ided by our laws extravagant or expen- 
provision thi: it is in the marine 

To lessen d-scale requirements, suc] 
our law would harm ther than ihe 
nh another element that into the question 
of expenditure or actual cost of ship transpor 
mount of space to be occupied by the sailors 
our ships. Subsidists leave the impression on 


1 net 
S LO 
= Not More 
im Li i rat 


the f 


1) 
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foes 
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the public 


mind that our laws require so much better accom- 
modations for seamen than the laws of other tions. I found 
on investigation that the crew space required the ws of 
the United States was among the lowest of the tions. 
Our great rival, England, provides that each sea 1 shall have 
a cubic space for his accommodation d living of 125 feet. 
Our law requires only 72 feet. So that upon our met nt S 
sels they may huddle and pack the seamen d sailors in such 
a space as shames civilization; and we have vided an in 
crease in that space in the bill now before the Hous a 
matter of common humanity. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the purposes of the | ! i] 
now is not to make an American ship more « e han 
those of other nations, not to make accommoda s fi \} 
can seamen greater than those of the seamen o he . 
but to provide that the American seaman shall be cared 


nearly as well as the British seaman. We require that 1 e 
shall be provided for the accommodation of rics ! 


| 100 ecubie feet of space. 


I believe | 


ip between the | 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. One hundred feet in d 
of 72 feet as at present. 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. Under our law the American sean 
expected to accommodate himself in a space 6 feet long, 2 feet 
wide, and 6 feet high. One of the witnesses who app d be » 
our committee said it was too big for a iffin and no juite big 

|enough for a grave. And yet the better accommodations for 
American seamen is one of the reasons alleged as to why out 
merchant marine can not compete and has gone down 1e eX 
pensive requirements of our laws, our ntiquated navigation 


to | 


of our antiquated | 





laws.” Like many other things said on this subject, it does not 
bear investigation. 

Another is that the wages of cur seamen are away beyond 
those of the seamen of Great Brifain, Norway, Sweden, Italy, 
and other nations. We investigated that question, and I trust 
you will give close attention to what I shall say on this matter. 

We found that the wages of seamen did not denend upon the 
flag that flew at the mast, whether it was an American or a 
British or an Italian or a German flag, but that the wages 
of the seamen depend absolutely upon the ports-in which the 
seamen were engaged. For example, a German vessel, coming 
to the port of New York and finding it necessary to employ men 
in her service, must go into the New York labor market for 
séamen and give exactly the same wages in New York that an 
American vessel gives; and likewise an American vessel in 
Liverpool, seeking to enlist men in her service, must give the stand- 
ard of wages paid seamen in Liverpool. The same thing is true 
in any other port in which an American vessel or any other vessel 


employs her seamen. English and 
can employ on an equal footing 
Bremen. ‘Thoughout Great 


Smerican and German vessel 
in Liverpool or New York or 
Britain or throughout Germany a 


S 





seaman enlisting on a British or a German vessel on taking 
service will ask just as much as he would to go on an American 
vessel. I want it understood that the wages of the seamen de- 


pend not on the flag the ship flies, but on the port in which they 


are engaged to serve. This fact was testified to over and over 
again before our committee. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 


me for a question? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
yield? 


Mr. HARDY. 


Does the gentleman from Texas 


I will yield if the question is a brief 


one. 


Mr. MONDELL. Is it not true that the wages paid to Amer- 
ican seamen on American vessels are considered higher than the 
wages paid on foreign vessels? 

Mr. HARDY. I am going to diseuss that question. In 
our coastwise trade that true: but if the ill go 
to the Pacific coast, where Chinamen are largely loved on 
merchant vessels, he will find th he n t practically the 


same wages as Americans, and every man wl eare 
our committee has testified th 


men depend upon the port 


at the wages re i by tl ea- 


which t] od 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the get vield fur- 
ther? 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas ld? 
Mr. HARDY. I regret that I can not ! 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The cent ld 
Mr. HARDY. I apprehend that th 
ference on that position, but there 
yon what the gentler 
nder the laws 1 Y s 
vy rel ant oO} i 
i world to-day. \ l rag c Milan, 
Italy, a low-wage port in a low-wag ntry, rticles of 
agreement by which he agrees to go from fl tl 


| whole voyage and return wit! 
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Germany or in Sweden, taking employment in his home port, 
a low-wage port, agrees to go to New York or to some foreign 
port and return. IL hope the House clearly comprehends the 
point I am making. He agrees to go with that ship. He signs 
articles to return with her. Then suppose he deserts when he 





| 
gets to New York. If a farm hand on my farm, after agreeing 
to work with me for 12 months, quits his work and leaves me | 
I may sue him; I may get damages; I may retain his wages | 
to meet the damages incurred by his quitting within that time, 
but I can not send out and bring him back and make him carry 
out his contract. 

Not so with the seaman. When the seaman signs that con- 
tract he becomes the serf, the slave, the property of the master 
of that vessel; and if in the port of New York he abandons it, 
for whatever reason, the treaties between the United States and 
foreign nations say that the consular authorities of that for- 
eign nation may go to the constabulary of the United States, 
make out a complaint against the deserting seaman, have him 
arrested and thrown in chains and brought back to that vessel 
aud starved or put in irons or perhaps flogged till he obeys orders 
and completes his contract, and so he is carried back home to 
the low-wage port where he enlisted. What is the result? The 
result is a condition of serfdom, a condition of slavery, a con- 
dition under which the foreign shipowner is not required to meet 
the conditions of labor in this country, but he hires his labor 
abroad in the cheapest market where he can find it. 

He may be a Liverpool shipowner. He goes to some city 
that is even a cheaper labor city than Liverpool. He may be a 
Bremen shipowner. Ue finds the cheapest labor market in the 
world, and there he employs his seamen to make a round trip 
with him, and whenever a seaman deserts, the master calls on 
the authorities of the United States to arrest that seaman and 
bring him back in chains and throw bim on the vessel’s deck, 
to be held there until his contract is completed. For that 
reason there may be some color to the claim that the American 
seaman receives on an average a little higher wages than for- 
eign seamen, ‘The treaties that the United States has with 
many low-wage countries, binding us to arrest and deliver 
deserting seumen to foreign shipowners, aids in this result. 
This bill says that now, in the light of the twentieth century, 
now 12 years old, we will abolish the last remaining element 
of human slavery so far as it is found in the United States; 
and while it may be to the detriment of the shipowner whose 
seamen shail no longer be enslaved, and while the seaman 
imuy be allowed the privilege of deserting and abandoning his | 
contract, we will place the seaman, as we place every other | 
wuge earner, upon his manhood and let him, if he sees proper, 
break his contract and leave the owner to a civil remedy and 
not to what is worse than a criminal remedy—the jail and 
chains. [Applause.] 

The result will be that every seaman who comes to this free 
land of ours will be free; and if, under the galling terms and | 
conditions of labor abroad, he has found himself unable to | 
make better contracts than he did make, he can desert. I say 
that plainly. What will be the result? The result will be 
while we free the seaman we give absolute equality so far as 
wages are concerned of seamen sailing from and to American 
ports whether they are on American vessels or foreign vessels. 
This bill will equalize the wages of the seamen on vessels that 
enter the harbors of this country whether they be American | 
or foreign vessels, and those wages will be raised to the stand- 
ard of American labor. [Applause.] Perhaps shipowners 
would be wiiling to equalize the wages of American and for- 
eign seamen by reducing the level of American wages. We 
wish to equalize wages by raising all to the level of American 
wages. That is the purpose of one feature of the bill. 

Mr. UTTER. Will the gentleman answer one question? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. UTTER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that the 
right to seize a seaman who deserts from a foreign ship is a 
treaty right? 

Mr. HARDY. It is; under the treaties of our country with 
some 20 other countries. 

Mr. UTTER. Is not a treaty a supreme law that can not be | 
affected by statute? 

Mr. HARDY. This bill provides for the abrogation of these | 
treaties, and that is one reason why the term of its going into | 
effect is not instantaneous. It requires that the President shall 
notify the nations with whom we have such treaties that the 
provision requiring our constabulary force, upon the complaint 
of a consul of such nations, to arrest a deserting seaman be 
and is hereby abolished. That is the purpose of it. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that those on the other side of the aisle who think that some- 








| there is to-day in existence, and has been for yea! 





thing else might be done to build up the merchant marine hays 
said that we need to repeal our antiquated navigation laws I 
have tried to find out what they mean by our “ antiquated yay; 
gation laws.” Is it the law that allows our seamen to be coo; e] 


| up in 72 cubic feet of air space while the other nations require 


120 cubic feet? Is it the law which requires a scale of provisions 
which may be varied by the contract that the seaman Signs ang 
which never is exacted? What are our antiquated navigat; n 
laws? I have asked and asked, and have never found by; 
There is but one antiquated law that militates against ony 
chant marine, It is as old as the Government. It is the joy 
that requires vessels of this country flying our flag to be yp: 
in this country, and excludes all ships flying any other {i 
built in any other country from engaging in our coastwise o>» 
inland trade. Added to that has been our tariff taxation th, 
lays a heavy burden on all the material that goes into ghjp. 
building. , 
Given the absolute monopoly to build every vessel that flies 
the American flag or that may engage in our coastwise gyq 
inland trade, the ship builders of the United States have 


one, 


mez 


oe op 
& OT 


abused 


| that monopoly, and the result is that to-day, by the concurroy; 


testimony of all parties appearing before us, the merchant yoc. 
sels of the United States are so much more expensive than for. 
eign-built vessels that vessels built abroad can be bought a; 
from 40 to 60 per cent less than they can be purchased in this 
country. 

To meet that condition another bill has been introduced ana 
has been reported by the Committee on the Merchant Marine ay4 
Fisheries, which authorizes those who desire to engage iy 4 
foreign trade to buy their ships where they wish. This wil! be 
some relief—not much, however, because such foreign ships, 
though owned by Americans, will not be permitted to carr 
coastwise traffic; but I have not time to discuss that full; 
Now, I will tell you what is the matter with the merchant 
marine. It is this: If you will put a vessel that cost a milli 
dollars on the ocean carrying freight in competition with : 
other vessel that cost only $600,000, or 40 per cent less, and 
those two vessels engage in competition with each other, tl 
man who owns the the vessel costing a million dollars has got 
$400,00€ more invested than the other fellow, and the interest 
at 6 per cent is $24,000 per annum. The insurance at 6 pe 
cent is $24,000 more. Now, the life of a vessel is estimated 
20 years; that is to say, in 20 years the cost of repairs and 
deterioration equal the original cost. In 20 years the American 
shipowner has spent $2,000,000 and the other fellow oily 
$1,200,000. You will find from the difference between the cos 
of the foreign and the domestic vessel in the 20 years, and it 


| must have earned over $800,000 more than the foreign vessel to 


put itself on an equal footing with the foreign ship. This mis- 
fortune is that the ocean is worldwide. We can not put a tariff 


| wall around the ocean; we can not make the public freigl 


carriers give an additional compensation by a tariff wall. And 


so the shipowners come to us and say, “ Give us, in lieu of the 
amount of expense we have incurred, a subsidy.” But, 1) 
countrymen, they do not tell us that the great expense the 
have incurred is by reason of the unusual cost of their vesse 
They have a compact of silence on that fact. The shiphuliders 
maintain a deep, death-like silence on the question of free sh! 
building materials, because if they start to tearing down U's 
house of favoritism they might lose their exclusive ship 
building privilege. They try to lay the death of our foreld! 
merchant marine to our higher wages, to higher food sca'e, 4! 


better accommodations for seamen, and vaguely and genery 
to our antiquated navigation law, but never to the real citise 


the monumental price they have to pay for ships. Whe! ts 
bill is passed, there will be no shadow of truth in any ‘ ' 
higher cost or expenditure in carrying on American ships (hae 
on foreign ships, except the higher cost of the ship itse 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Certainly. ; 

Mr. SHARP. Does not the gentleman find in this conditt® 
one very good reason that has existed all these years in the 
why we have not built up the American merchant mar 
mensurate with the importance of this country in the ! 


gigantic international shipping trust that gives special ! 
the form of rebates and reduced rates to a small class of = 
shippers who otherwise would go into the shipbuilding 
themselves? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman fr Pexas 
has expired. ' 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I would like five minutes b'"" 
and I would like to answer the question of the gentle! 
Ohio. 
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\LEXANDER. 
mn Texas. 
HARDY. Of course, Mr. Speaker, I would like to go on 
length, but I want to say that if the Alexander bill 
ne the purchase of ships anywhere where they can be 
heapest, and the bill before the House now is put in 
there will be no difference of cost in wages. Wages 
raised to the American standard, and there will be no 
vhv the American flag shall not float in every port, 
we limit foreign-built ships to the foreign trade only 
ripple them, and for a time, at least, American build- 
still charge somewhat more for ships than they can be 
- abroad, but sooner or later the day will come when 


I yield five minutes more to the gentle- | those goods were imported in their vessels. This would be 
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another species of commercial warfare, and as we export more 
goods than we import, it is easy to who would get the 
better of it if we ever came to have any considerable merchant 
marine. Our present absolute want of any vessels engaged in 
foreign commerce would, however, for a while at least, render 
any great amount of reprisal by levying special duties on goods 


see 


imported into other countries in our vessels impossible. I 
think it possible that a mere lowering of duties on goods im- 
ported in our vessels may not provoke retaliation by other 


nations, but the imposition of a new duty on goods solely be- 


| cause imported in foreign vessels, I think surely would. 


icnns can have as cheap ships as can be bought abroad | 


Then 
In times past 


use them everywhere under the American flag. 
will float everywhere, but not till then. 
joat everywhere. 


st ships on earth or on the sea, and up to the time of 
18 : shipbuilders were building the standard ships, the best 


ehip« and the cheapest ships, and were carrying more than half 


trade between us and al) other nations, and carrying 
the trade between other nations, and selling our ships 
here, there, and everywhere—because we built the best 
Now, for reasons that are plain, we build 
o dearest ships, and build none except for our coastwise and 
ade, from which we exclude all competition by law. 
n be no 


1 apest ships. 


Ametican merchant marine in foreign trade. 
So long as it must be the fact that the American shipowner 
mus iy 40 or 60 per cent more than the foreigner for his 
S just so long you will have a dead merchant marine; and 
as ¢ as the irons remain on the wrists of the seamen, that 
g 1 will never have an American merchant marine with- 
out | i¢ the most stupendous subsidies. [Applause.] 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my reniarks 
in the Recorp by inserting the views filed by myself with the re- 
port de from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fis es 


There was no objection. 


VIEWS OF MR. HARDY. 
In addition to the foregoing statement signed by Mr. ALex- 
ANDer ind myself, I submit the following: 


(dition to the sums given by way of annual payment 
dit v from the National Treasury, as already explained, 
(H. R. 32127) gives benefits as follows: 
rst. Compensation for service required by the Secretary of 


the \ This is indefinite, and, of course, can not be esti- 
mated 

SN |. By section 7 there is a reduction of 5 per cent of the 

s duties on all cargoes imported in these vessels on 

lutiable goods. If the average duty on dutiable imports car- 

ried these vessels is 50 per cent ad valorem, this will make 


It floated over every sea in time of | 
ia rhe American shipbuilder built the very best ships, the 


m reach the ultimate reduction of the cost of ships | 


it the third session Sixty-first Congress on House bill | 


| 


| subsidy, direct and indirect, far greater than would be 


their favor of 24 per cent of the value of such im- | 


ports. This is a provision carried in the Spight bill, which | 


ved by all the Democratic members of the committee 
th st session, but it was accompanied in that bill by other 
entirely omitted from this bill, as appears 

x hereto. 
rd. Section 8 of this bill puts a duty of 2 per cent ad 


on 


t ie United States, and this gives to these vessels a 
ber f 2 per cent ad valorem on all goods on the free list, 
whether the goods imported in these vessels are on the 
or the dutiable list, these vessels are virtually given 
- to 25 per cent of the value of their cargo as a benefit. We 
e l cargoes of vessels of the second class mentioned 
are frequently worth as much as $2,000,000. The 
nefit, or advantage given them on such a cargo would 
‘0, and if such a vessel makes 12 voyages per annum, 
it would receive from sections 7 and 8 alone would 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
he goods are dutiable, the benefit consists in lower- 
and there will be no added burden put upon the 
was for that reason alone I acquiesced in that 


hat 


+4 


zoods now on the free list, if imported in foreign 
order to favor our ships, that duty is an added 
the people. It may not, it will not, 
ich separate item, but in the aggregate 2 per cent 
the whole of our duty-free imports would amount to 

‘ions of dollars. I think it hardly worth while ask- 
na er other nations would not impose a like duty of 2 


from | 


all goods on the free list when imported in vessels | 


Fourth. Section 9 imposes additional duties on all imports 
that may be brought in in what may be classed as tramp ships, 
or ships of any nation other than the nation 
goods. It does not seem to me wise to make a 
of the tariff in this way, nor does it seem to me wise to en- 
deavor to injure the tramp ships for the benefit of the great 
foreign and domestic shipping combines which we charge and 
believe to exist. Having practically no merchant marine of our 
own engaged in foreign commerce, it seems to me folly to give 
an advantage to some foreign ships over other foreign ships, 
especially when such advantage is to be given to the ships 
which we believe are in a combine and against the tramp ships 
which might cheapen both our import and export freight rates. 
The advantage or benefit given vessels provided for under this 
bill over the tramp ships would be 10 per cent of the duties on 
dutiable goods and 3 per cent on goods on the free list. It 
seems to me on the whole that this bill might better be termed 
a bill to raise freight rates and tariff taxes on all imports into 
our country and perhaps on all exports from our country. 

Fifth. Section 10 gives a special remittance of $4 
on all immigrants brought in the-vessels provided for. If these 
vessels may carry 3,000 required, they should be 
able to carry, perhaps, nearly that number of immigrants. On 
that basis, there would be an advantage or bonus of $12,000 
per trip on each load of immigrants they might bring in. 
Whether that would conduce to a better of class of immigrants 
may be questioned. 

Sixth. Section 11 relieves these ships of all Panama tolls, or 


producing the 


wholesale r: 


aise 


per head 


soldiers as 


rather pays it for them out of the Treasury. This item may 
run into millions. We have no way of estimating how many. 
Altogether, this bills seems to me protection run mad, and 


granted 
under the Humphrey or Gallinger bills. 


I believe that when the builders of ships and the iron and 
steel masters of the United States finally abandon the hope that 
| the Government will protect them against all competition, 
either by subsidies to our ships or by shackles put upon 
foreign ships, then and not till then will they produce the mate 
rial and build the American ships as cheaply as such ships can 
be built anywhere in the world. I believe itis is SSil i r 
ships to meet competition on the ocean if their owne 
pay 40 to 60 per cent more for their ships and repair 
surance on them than their competitors. If an Ame 
built ship costs $1,000,000 under our present laws, thi 
| ship built in England would cost not more than $600,000, and 
that, in fact, is about the proportion of cost that to-day exists 
between American and foreign-built ships. The life of a ship 
is 20 years, during which the repairs equal the origi 
Insurance is high, and during all that 20 years the Ameri 
pays for insurance nearly twice as much as his competitor 
Leaving out insurance, the account between the two s 
(foreign and American built) at the end of 20 years stands 
thus: American ship, first cost, $1,000,000, repairs, $1,000,000 ; 


Spight bill; but where a 2 per cent duty is put by | 


amount to | 


British ship, first cost, $600,000; repairs, $600,000—a 
of just $800,000 for the whole period of 20 years in 


difference 
favor of the 


British ship. That is $40,000 per year, or 4 per cent on the 
original cost of the American ship, or 6% per cent on the origi- 
nal cost of the British ship. Insurance being something over 


6 per cent, if the American and British ships are each fully 


insured under a 6 per cent premium, insurance would cost the 


American ship $60,000 and the British ship $36,000. Add tl 
| $24,000 annual handicap to the burden of the American shi} 
owner. Can any nation on earth ever keep afloat a meré 
marine under such impossible burdens? Yet the protectionist 
and the subsidist, in all their searchings for \ 
flag back on the sea, have never sought or be 
| us cheaper ships, without which our flag will ne 

Only a short while since our shipbuilders red ypen 
competition with all the world, the contract to bui! o great 
warships for Argentina by making the b nd st bid 
They tell us that was because warships are lardized 1 
that they can not compete in merchant vessels m they have 


on all the goods now admitted free by them, unless ! 


built enough of them to standardize; but if 





































































that in the end they can and wili build merchant ships also as 
cheaply as other nations. It is the old song, plausible, but false, 
They have had an absolute monopoly always of the building of 
our great coastwise and inland merchant vessels. The tonnage 
of the vessels engaged in this coastwise and inland trade is sec- 
ond only to the ship tonnage of Great Britain. We presume 
they have such vessels standardized; but having a monopoly 
his enabled them to charge GO per cent more for building vessels 
engaged in our coastwise trade than the same vessels could be 
bought for elsewhere, ane they do it. Mr. Carnegie asserted, 
nnd it is true, that we can produce the steel and iron materials 
that go into ships cheaper here than they can be produced 
anywhere else, yet our shipbuilders claim that the great rea- 


son they can not compete with the world is the high price they | 


are compelled to pay for their material. Only a few days ago, 


before our committee, one of the representatives of the Newport | 


News yard, on a hearing at which he was opposing the admis- 
sion to American registry of some foreign-built ships engaged 
in the foreign fruit trade, complained that his company was 
not given a chance to bid on the building of those vessels, and 
expressed a belief that they might have secured the building 
of them if given a chance. 

The truth is, as I believe, that our iron and steel manufac- 
turers can and do compete with the foreigner whenever and 


them and help them along in the beginning they do not doubt | offals of grain, oat meal and rolled oats, and all prepared cereg) 





wherever they are not protected by our laws from having to do | 


it, and that where our shipbuilders are given the right to buy 
free ship material they get it not from the foreigner, but from 
our own producers at the foreign price, and that where they get 
such cheap material they can and do build ships as cheaply as 
ships can be built elsewhere. But the shipbuilder and the Steel 
Trust alike are loath to give up any part of the monopoly 
that is given and guarded for them by our law. The shipbuilder 
would like to have free raw material out of which to build, 
‘put he is afraid to fight the Steel Trust for fear he may pul! 
down his own monopolistic house when he pulls down the Steel 
Trust temple, and so neither the shipbuilders nor the Steel 
Trust ever say a word about free ships or free ship material 
exeept to oppose them. They cry aloud for a merchant marine 
on the ocean flying the glorious flag, but they always want to 
fly it on such a ship as they may build and they only, under 
such conditions as absolutely protect them from competition. 
For one, F am tired of a system that puts over $12,000,000 of 
net profits monthly into the coffers of the United States Steel 
Trust. I am tired of a system by which the American people 
levy on themselves a tribute of hundreds of millions of dollars 
for the benefit of Mr. Carnegie in exchange for the public 
libraries with which he so generously dots the villages and towns 
and cities of Europe and America. I want this **Old man of 
the sea” to be shaken from the shoulders of the American 
people and from the back of the American merchant marine. 
Rurus Harpy. 


What Will the Farmer Do in November? 


A REPLY TO HON. WOODROW WILSON 
BY 
HON. EBENEZER J. HILL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


Mr. HILL said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Permission has just been given by the House 


to insert in the Recorp a speech delivered by Dr. Woodrow Wil- | 


son a few days ago to the farmers at Gloucester, N. J. As the 
obvious purpose is to make it frankable for campaign uses, it 
is not inappropriate that a suggestion or two, by way of cor- 
rection of facts, should be made, that the speech may have due 
weight with the parties to whom it was addressed. 

First. Dr. Wilson is reported by the Hartford Courant as 
saying: 

I have seen the interests of a great many classes specially regarded 
in legislation, but I must frankly say that I have seldom seen the in- 
terests of the farmer regarded in legislation. 

Dr. Wilson evidently has not had his attention called to the 
bill specially designated in the extra session as the Farmers’ 
Free-List Bill, by which a Democratic House unanimously voted 
to admit free from all the world “ beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
and meats of all kinds, fresh, salted, pickled, dried, smoked, 
dressed or undressed, prepared or preserved in any manner; 
bacon, hams, shoulders, lard, lard compound and lard substi- 
tutes, sausage and sausage meats, buckwheat flour, cornmeal, 
wheat flour and semolina, rye flour, bran, middlings, and other 


| 
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W eef,. 


foods, biscuits, bread, wafers, and similar articles not « 
ened,” and then subsequently, with equal unanimity, acco ted 
an amendment offered by the last Democratic candidate for to 
Vice Presidency, in the Senate, nullifying the whole thing ex. 
cept as to Canada, and that, with full knowledge that we sup] i 
Canada with most of these things. 3 

Query. Were the interests of the farmer regarded in this at. 
tempted legislation or were they not? If they were, was i: 
the original bill or by the amendment? 

Second. Dr. Wilson is reported as saying: 

I have not heard of farmers waiting for a hearing before the Com 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate in order to take part in determining what the tariff seledyjo 
should be. 

The fact that he had not heard of it does not necessarily dis. 
prove it. 

As I read this statement I had a distinct recollection of « Jarge 
number of men and some women, representatives of granges and 
other farmers’ organizations, and individual farmers in every 
kind of agricultural production and from almost every State in 
the Union, appearing before the Ways and Means Committee st 
the public hearings in the preparation of the Payne Dill, and to 
verify that recollection I have asked the statistician of the com- 
mittee to separate the 8,425 pages of testimony and briefs printed 
by the committee in 1909 showing how iaany pages were devoted 
to each subject. 

I submit his report as follows: 


by 





* Printed pages. 
Schedules, | ae 
: Percentof '"" 
No. | total. — 
Co IRIIR. 66 6 40csesdccedpnccpesentetuar<ccnmabannes | 1, 672 | 19. 85 s 
iy MINED 5 0h do du sncdousboacvscabanaseuasnesccal | 986 11.70 
eg We cc ckcdcocbudcbshabeevecosdntvcecdueusewates | 802 9, 52 
G. - Agricultural products. .. 6656 ci ccccccccctcsseces | 796 9.45 74 
BE, TasGe ORG SIMS WONG. <ccocscaveccnccesscsves 792 | 9, 40 
Si CS. .- Sans 4 nan ath Ani ote oo oda akan eae 672 7.98 
MY PURD; PAPST, RNA DOSE. 2... ccccccsicccccdesse 610 7.24 
BS WO noob vneweh ssdusicnndstatdecceedssudstsd eee 460) 5. 46 
Free list and miscellaneous .................... | 435 5.16 
Fg iy MN RINE Tai ckes cntanscerssnnnwavese 374 | 4.44 
fe rere ee 268 3.18 26S 
Ey NE Sinccucbdccndunecescabetuunsbaub sdeckuewens 204 2. 42 
DE SAGO ss seks ondnatncsoedsgesdesonsbeceeandaget | 136 | 1.61 
Di -cncenccsnbnaen etteoepnsnaheadanel dames 122 1.45 
Pe WEEN as canetucucapbulesguecckesensedassee curs 96 1.14 
EE ee set decnttinte 8, 425 100. 0 1, 834 


It will be seen that out of a total of 8,425 pages of testimony, 
1,834 pages, or 21.76 per cent of all, were devoted to agricul 
tural products, and that no other schedule equaled it, and non 
except Schedule Cy, Metals, received anywhere near the col- 
sideration that was given to this. 

Not only the so-called staples such as wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, potatoes, cotton, tobacco, and sugar were fully discussed, 
but peanuts, hops, lemons, oranges, nuts, figs, grapes, fruils of 
all kinds, and practically all of the products of our soi!, even 
to seeds and shrubs were given exceedingly thorough and able 
presentation to the committee by farmers, growers, producers, 
importers, buyers, and shippers. Competitive conditions liere 
and abroad, transportation to markets, farm wages, land values, 
all of the things which enter into cost of production were pul 
before the committee by men who knew their business by actus 


experience and hard work in all agricultural lines, and \| has 
been a source of great regret to members of the commi'‘tee that 
only a few people in the country have ever read these .olumes 


or that so many have never heard that these things were s0 

It is a gratifying fact, however, that a large quantity of 
books is still on hand, and that the information which the) 
give is attainable even now. i 
- Dr. Wilson probably derived his impressions of tarifl ing 
from the course pursued by the Democratic committee |) 
Congress, where no public hearings were given, and sche 
were made in secret, not even being given to their own [ary 
associates until a party caucus was to vote upon tie! 
then put through the Ways and Means Committee, without « 
being read. 

He certainly must have had the present Democratic co 
in mind when he said that tariffs were made by sma’! + 
of individuals.in certain committees “who even retus 
mation to their fellow members as.to the basis upon W!!! 
had acted in framing the schedules.”. The great mi 
the Democratic membership of the Sixty-second Const 
probably testify to the aecuracy of this statement. ey 

The methods pursued. by the respective parties fail 
trate the difference between making a tariff for polit! 
and a tariff for protection to American industry. 
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Third. Dr. Wilson is reported as saying to the Gloucester Per cent. Per cent. 
farmers: “It makes a great deal of difference to you that Mr. | Potatoes-------._---_.--~_. 42 Almonds__—--_—--__ ~——wen | 8 
Taft the other day vetoed the steel bill. It makes a difference | Oranges__-~~~~~~ ~~~ = cee =. ee ae 
to you in the cost of practically every tool that you use upon | Dried fruits---------------. 45 Walnuts —~------------_-- ae 
the furm and it is very significant or ought to be very significant hone GO ctcrecremennaas at Feanuts an : 21 
to you that a Democratic House of Representatives has just | a 47 ee anne =O 


nASss¢ 


| the steel tariff reduction bill over the President’s veto.” 
Possibly it would have made a difference to the farmers if it 
had been true, but Dr. Wilson is 18 years behind the times on 


agricultural tools, and apparently has not only not read the | 
*ayne tariff bill hearings, but has not even | 


ony in the 
read the present law or the Dingley law or the Wilson law, for 
agricultural implements and tools have not been in the metal 
schedule in 18 years and Mr. Taft’s veto of that schedule or its 
passage through a Democratic House over his veto had nothing 
to do with the case about which Dr. Wilson was talking. 

Agricultural implements and tools composed in chief value of 
metal were in the basket clause of the McKinley law 18 years 
ago and dutiable at 45 per cent. 
they were in the wood schedule and dutiable at 35 per centr. 
In 1894 Mr. W. L. Wilson specified them by name and put them 
on the free list with a proviso as follows: 

Plows, tooth, and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, 
ls, and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing ma- 
and cotton gins: Provided, That all articles mentioned in this 
paragraph if imported from a country which lays an import duty on 


like articles imported from the United States, shall be subject to the 
duties existing prior to the passage of this act. 


Testil 


dril 


chines, 


Under the Wilson law, imports were made under all three 
rates, 45 per cent, 35 per cent, and free. 





If the chief value was of wood | 


agricultural | 


Mr. Dingley took them from the free list and using the identi- 


cal language except the proviso, put them in Schedule N, Sun- 
dries, with a straight duty of 20 per cent. 

They are now in the sundries schedule of the Payne bil!, put 
there by Mr. Payne with the hearty approval of the producers, 
free of all duty coming from any country which admits our like 
products free, and otherwise dutiable at 15 per cent, which is 
the lowest rate they have ever borne, coming from dutiable 
countries, 

They will be found in paragraph 476, Schedule N, Sundries, 
with the following language used: 


Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural | 
drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing ma- 





, and cotton gins, 15 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That any 
foregoing, when imported from any country, 
ince, or colony, which imposes no tax or duty on like articles 
imported from the United States, shall be imported free of duty. 





The terms used are broad and all embracing, covering tools 
and implements for preparing the soil, for planting all kinds 
of seed, and for cultivating and harvesting the crops. 

There are practically but two other exporting nations in this 
line, Great Britain and Germany. 
against us, but there has been no time since August 5, 1909, 
When any farmer in the United States could not buy these 


dependency, | 


Germany maintains a duty | 


igricultural tools in Great Britain and bring them here witb- | 


out a cent of tax. The only reason he has not done so was 
} , . 
because he could buy them cheaper at home. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would seem to me that Dr. Wilson owes it to 
limself and Mr. Taft and to the New Jersey farmers to with- 
“raw the statement that Mr. Taft’s veto made a difference to 
‘hem in the cost of practically every tool that they used upon 
their farms. 

Fourth. Dr. Wilson is reported as saying: 
_When the United States was the granary of the world and was sup- 
plying the world far and near with the foodstuffs that it subsisted upon, 
)¢ farmers were not looking for protection, and while they were not 
oKing, everything else had duties upon it, and the cost of everything 

it they had to use was raised upon them, until now it is almost 

e for them to make a legitimate profit. 


It is perfectly apparent that Dr. Wilson has not been keeping 
track of what the farmers have been doing with reference to 
ariff making. 

If he will take the average price of imported farm products for 
“ period of 10 years prior to the panie of 1907 as the norma! 


price on which to figure the ad valorem rate, he will find the 
rates as follows: 


R Per cent. Per cent. 
econ and hams ious. uu. cecil lina 49 | 
Mn wm an pmenibalie init RI carne casita slosh ciptineniatiemcersi 51 
Veal 77 77--------------= i. a eetes 28 
Ponitpo nant oe eee anno nns a Ms eaclidichicrapiteeneivaiverintinciicigelta 41 
Whaee) a7 72 = eeeicicinnapicoetins a? a er ae 17 
Wheat Ann 77 oo een nn nne I a a i 64 
Oate OUT... en nnanenan a ag 59 
Com ton ona ten aensae 35 — a A eee = 
mat ne eee nee Be BED ceennnccsecunseeee ‘ 
~ Gee neat eccsnatinenmecsiio 81. Zante currants.-----------~~ 67 
lay > 77777 ------ eellnciaintecines Oe Io inci sc ontnvetaiediadeenetamanatenions 80 
omen ana een Sennen eERpeene Re SE ees 54 
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The farmers have evidently been “ looking” while Dr. Wilson . 
himself has been busy at other things, and though the situation 
may be a new one to him, the farmers fully understand and 
appreciate it. 

Now, I am well aware that Dr. Wilson will say, that as many 
of these things are export products, the duties are to some ex- 
tent useless and ineffective, but that is just as true of many 
manufactured products which are exported, and yet the Doctor 
and his associates all insist that the tariff is a tax which in all 
cases is added to the cost of the competing domestic product, 
and no consideration is given to the factor of domestic com- 
petition. 

In view of the fact that our exports of manufactures ma- 
terially exceed in value those of agricultural products, will it 
not be a little difficult to convince the farmer that what he buys 
is increased in cost by the tariff and that what he sells is not? 

I commend him to a statement made in the United States 
Crop Reporter for January, 1911. It seems that the Agricul- 
tural Department made an investigation of the average money 
return per acre in the United States from the 10 principal 
crops of the country and it showed an average increase in 1909 
of 72.7 over and above a like return per acre in 1899. 

The same document shows for the same period an average 
increase in price on 85 listed manufactured articles used on the 


| farm and in the farmer’s house of 12.1 per cent. 


From the data given, Mr. Victor H. Olmsted, chief of the 
bureau, draws this conclusion— : 
that whereas the acre of the farmer’s crop of 1900 was 72.7 per cent 
more than in 1899 and the cost of the articles purchased by him in- 
creased about 12.1 per cent, the purchasing power of the product of 1 
acre in 1909 was about 65 per cent greater than the purchasing power 
of the product of 1 acre in 1899. 

Conditions are even more favorable to the farmer this year 
than in 1909, for the crops are abundant, his prices are higher, 
and the margin of price between his sales and purchases is 
materially greater than it was then. 

Now, I do not care what the reasons for these conditions are. 
The vital fact to him is that they exist as shown. What is the 
wise course for him to pursue? It is a plain, practical business 
proposition for him to decide. I agree with Dr. Wilson’s state- 
ment, at the beginning of his speech, that “ politics ought not 
to be considered as a mere occasion for oratory. Politics ought 
to be considered as a branch of the national business, and a man 
who talks politics ought to tell his fellow citizens very distinctly 
what he thinks about their affairs and what his own attitude 
toward them is.” 

If I understand Dr. Wilson’s view as expressed in this speech, 
it is that a protective tariff is of little value to the farmer. | 
do not so look at it, but believe that there is a positive and 
direct benefit to him in many cases, and an indirect benefit in 
all, by giving him a protected market in which to sell his prod- 
uct. I shall go home to my people—farmers and manufacturers 
alike—and tell them that I stand for the maintenance of a 
protective tariff measured by the difference in cost of produc- 
tion here and abroad as nearly as the same can be ascertained, 
always giving the American farmer and manufcturer the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Dr. Wilson has recently said in another speech that this propo- 
sition is “ignorant and preposterous.” His party platform not 
only denies the right to “ impose” duties for protection, but also 
denies the right of the Government to “collect” duties so im- 
posed. 

He says that the platform on which he is running for the 
Presidency “is not a program.” 

Is it not fair then to ask him in his own words with refer- 
ence to the farmers of the country, and the duties upon the 
things competing with the products of their toil, “what he 
thinks about their affairs and what his own attitude toward 
them is?” 

I say frankly I would lower or raise the duties in such a way 
as to give the American farmer a chance of equal competition 
in this market with his foreign competitor. What would he do? 
If I can draw any inference from this speech and many others 
made by him, he is opposed to “all protective tariffs,” and 
would entirely remove them from the competing products of the 
farm and factory alike. 

It will not do to say that taxation at the customhouse is 
necessary for revenue purposes. It not. The taxing power 
of this Nation has not even been scratched as yet, and it is not 
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a case of necessity to collect revenue from any food product. 
In this very session his own party proposed to take all taxation 
froin imported beet and cane sugar and substitute an internal- 


revenue or excise tax for the revenue lost by it. Every dollar 
of customhouse taxation could be removed and the amount pro- 
cured with less cost of collection and with no recurring indus- 
trial revolutions by collecting all the expenses of the Govern- 
ment from internal taxation. 

In the fiscal year of 1912 we received $314,497.071.24 from 
customhouse taxation, and $386,875,303.75 from other sources. 
Is he ready to collect it all by internal taxation, and as he 
says 
brenk down the dam against which all the tides of our prosperity 
have banked up, that great dam that runs around all our coasts, and 
which we call the protective tariff. 

I prefer to keep the dam unbroken and control the sluice 
gate. Does he propose, if elected President, to break it down 
and bring about a world’s sea ievel of prosperity ? 

I have seen much of the prosperity of other lands, and say 
unhesitatingly that I prefer the American brand. I am going 
home and in my humble way tell the farmers of my district 
and the workmen at the factory gates just where I stand on 
this great question. Will he, from his more exalted place, tell 
them also where he stands? They have a right to have from 
every candidate a clear and definite statement of his position. 
What they want to know is, What does he propose to do with 
the prosperity which he admits has banked up against the pro- 
tective dam, and what does he intend to substitute for it when 
the dam is broken down and the stream has run dry? 

Some of us remember a former experiment, when W. L. Wil- 
son, a great student, a college president, a magnificent orator, 
and a sublime theorist, broke down the dam, and gave us a 
dose of his world-wide prosperity, and the taste of that ex- 
perience still lingers with us. 

Dr. Wilson says in his speech: 

I am interested in politics, not as a search for office, but as a great 
contest devoted to something very definite and practical indeed. 

Many who are old enough to remember the candidacy of 
Horace Greeley will accept this statement with a grain of salt. 
Mr. Roosevelt has told us that his platform is his program. 
I confess that it is difficult to understand how it is to be put 
in operation, but there is not the slightest doubt about the 
positiveness with which his views are stated or the things 
which he seeks to do. 

Mr. Taft in his veto messages and speech of acceptunce has 
left no doubt as to where he stands. I have read and am stil! 
reading with great pleasure Dr. Wilson’s writings and speeches. 
Does he still hold the views expressed before the Tariff Com- 
mission at Atlanta many years ago, when he said in part: 

Protection also hinders commerce immensely. The English people 
do not send as many goods to this country as they would if the duties 
were not so much, and in that way there is a restriction of commerce, 
and we are building up manufactories here at the expense of com- 
merce. We are holding ourselves aloof from foreign countries in effect, 
and saying, “ We are sufficient to ourselves; we wish to trade, not with 
England, but with each other.” I maintain that it is not only a per- 
nicious but a corrupt system. 

$y Commissioner Garland: 

Q. Are you advocating the repeal of all tariff laws? 

A. Of all protective-tariff laws; of establishing a tariff for revenue 
merely. It seems to me very absurd to maintain that we shall have 
free trade between different portions of this country, and at the same 
time shut ourselves out from free communication with other producing 
countries of the world. If it is necessary to impose restrictive duties 
on goeds brought from abroad, it would seem to me, as a matter of 
logic, necessary to impose similar restrictions on goods taken from 
one State of this Union to another. That follows as a necessary coi- 
sequence; there is no escape from it. 

In 1888, the year that speech was made, our exports were 
$823,839,402. In 1892 they had increased to $1,030,27 
1896, under the Wilson law, they went back to $882,606,9388. 

For the year ending June 30, 1912, our exports, under what 
he calls a “ restrictive tariff, a tariff that holds us back, that 
hems us in, that chokes us, that smothers us,” were $2,204,- 
222.083, and yet the dam is still standing but the sluice gate is 
under our control. 

In 1883 our imports. were $723,180,914. In 1892 they had in- 
creased to $827,402,462. In 1896, under the Wilson law they 
went back to $779,724,674, and the balance of trade against 
us that year was $102,882,264. 

For the year ending June 30, 1912, our imports were $1,653,- 
426,174 and the balance of trade in our favor was $550,795,914. 

In view of these amazing facts would it not seem to be just 
ordinary prudence and business common sense to keep the dam 
still standing and William Howard Taft in charge of the sluice 
gate? As I understand Mr. Taft's position he proposes to have 
a corps of experienced hydraulic engineers (or tariff board) 
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| workingman, and the women and children dependent upon ¢| em 


| tion of the lot of the laborer on the farm in that land of I 


78,148. In | 








keep constant watch of the tidal flow in and out, and keey ys 
all posted as to the situation so that the gate screw may hoe 
turned up or down as the necessity may indicate. Just now wa 
are doing fairly well. In 1883 the rate of duty on the ineo; 
flow was 30.04 per cent. In 1896 it was 20.67 per cent. | 
it was 23.88 per cent. In 1912 it is 18.82 per cent. | 
favor of giving the screw another downward turn, but | 
not in favor of putting dynamite under the dam and } 
the whole thing to pieces and letting the flood waters r ; 
controlled, for the great trusts organized under New Jorsoy 
laws which are still unchanged, can protect themselves by jy 
ternational agreements as they do now, but the waters y 
drown out the lowlands, which in this illustration means 
small farmer, the independent manufacturer, the An 


od 


WIS 


iil 


|} all. In some respects the Democratic policy reminds me of the 


old lady who decided to drown the cat, but in the tenderness 
of her heart warmed the water before the deed was done, 

Dr. Wilson says that— 
the legitimate business enterprises of this country have 
nothing to fear, provided they will stand on their own bott 
they have everything to fear if all they have under them is t 
of a tax which everybody is obliged to pay in order that the; 
able to conduct their business. ; 

As I read that sentence I was forcibly reminded of William 
G. Summer, professor of economics in Yale University. He was 
a great teacher and a firm believer in the ultimate dest f 
this Nation as the industrial leader of the world under a free 
trade policy, but he frankly admitted that it would be necessavy 
for us all to pass through the valley of the shadow of deat! 
before we reached the promised land. For one I am not ready 
to journey by that route now, under Democratic leaders 
but would prefer to keep on the high level of prosperit 
under the policy of true protection make progress slowly but 
surely, but always making progress toward a definite end 

Fifth. Dr. Wilson is reported as saying to the farmers 1] 
“now it is almost impossible for them to make a legitimate protit 
In some cases that is true now, and has been for many years 
on the rocky hillsides and gravelly soils of New England. Thes 
men and their sons and daughters have been driven from the 
old homesteads of their fathers by the competition of the west 


ern prairie and forced into other occupations, where they could 
use their labor and their skill, united with the sa\ f 
200 years, resulting from an economy and thrift w! s 


found no equal elsewhere in the land. But the farmers as 

class the Nation over will hardly appreciate the te: r 
sympathy which Dr. Wilson holds for them when they read t! 
Census bulletin, just published, for the census of 1910. It 
shows— 


Value of farm property in 1910...-...-_..-_. $40, 991, 449, 000 
Value of farm property in 1900...--..--_.._. 20, 439, 901, 164 


20, 551, 547, 926 


Gain in 10 years (or 100.5 per cent) _- 


With a nine billion value in this years’ crops, and wit! 
of twenty billions of good gold standard dollars or their eq 
lent in the last 10 years, the farmers of this country 
the conservative force which will hold the Nation to the ¢! 
and successful policies of sound money and protection, or 4s 
William McKinley forcibly epitomized it, “an honest dollar 
and a chance to earn it.” 

Against such a showing as this, with all that it implies of 


prosperity, happiness, and comfort in the Americyn firmers 
home, I cite from one of England’s greatest authors, a descr!l- 


fran 


trade. Mrs. Humphrey Ward gives it in these words: 
Men of GO years of age and upward, gray and furrowed 


| chalk soil into which they have worked their lives, not old 


goes, but already the refuse of their generation and naid for 
rate of refuse, with no prospect but the workhouse if the gr 
be delayed. 

Which policy will the American working farmer appro\' 
November next? 
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SPEECH OF HON. WOODROW WILSON, AT GLOUCESTER, N. J., Al 
1912, AS REPORTED IN THE HARTYORD COURANT, HARTFO 
AUGUST 16, 1912. 

Gov. Wilson said in part: os 
“T am interested in politices, not as a search for 0! 7 
as a great contest devoted to something very definite : 

tical indeed. Politics ought not to be considered as 4 

easion for oratory. Politics ought to be considered as . 

of the national business, and a man who talks polit 
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to tell his fellow citizens very distinctly what he thinks about 
their affairs and what his own attitude toward them is. 

“Tlere we are at a farmers’ picnic and on this day I suppose 
we might say that the farmers occupy the center of the stage. 
When did the farmers ever occupy the center of the stage in 
our politics? I don’t remember any time. 


“There is not a single class of the Nation that ought to de- 
mand that it should be occupying constantly the center of the 
atage. but there is also not a single class in the Nation that 
ought not to demand constantly that it be regarded as a mem- 
yer of the firm in the great partnership. I have seen the in- 
terests of a great many classes specially regarded in legisla- 
tion, but I must frankly say that I have seldom seen the in- 
terests of the farmer regarded in legislation. And one of the 
ereatest impositions upon the farmer of this country that has 
been devised is the present tariff legislation of the United 
States. 

“T have not heard of farmers waiting for a hearing before the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the House and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate in order to take part in determining 
what the tariff schedule should be. I have not heard anybody 


ever 


but orators on the stump say that the tariff was intended for | 
the benefit of the farmer, because you have to be on the stump | 


to keep a straight face when you make a statement like that. 
“When the United States was the granary of the world and 
was supplying the world far and near with the foodstuffs that 


SSS 


“ Now there are various questions which you gentlemen ought 
to realize are pending, questions that directly concern the 
farmer of this country. ‘The tariff intimately concerns the 
farmer of this country. It makes a great deal of difference to 
you that Mr. Taft the other day vetoed the steel bill. It 
makes a difference to you in the cost of practically every tool 
that you use upon the farm, and it is very significant or ought 
to be very significant to you, that a Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives has just passed the steel tariff reduction bill over 
the President’s veto, a thing I am informed is unprecedented in 
the history of the country, that a House should have passed two 
tariff measures, the wool measure and the steel measure, over 
the veto of the President. Why? Because these gentlemen know 
that they are pushing this thing forward against some of the 
most powerful combined interests of this country, and that 
they are under bonds to represent the people of the United 
States, and not the special parties in it. 

“ Tariff measures are not measures for 
and the manufacturer. The farmer pays 
tion of the tariff duties as anybody else. Indeed, some times 
when we are challenged to say who the consumer is con- 
trasted with the producer, so far as the tariff is concerned, I 
am tempted to answer ‘the farmer,’ because he does not pro- 


the merchant, merely, 
just as big a propor 


as 


| duce any of the things that get any material benefit from the 


it subsisted upon, the farmers were not looking for protection, | 
and while they were not looking everything else had duties upon | 


it, and the cost of everything that they had to use was raised 
upon them and raised upon them until now it is almost impos- 
sible for them to make a legitimate profit. 

“While you were feeding the World, Congress was feeding the 
trusts. Nobody doubts what the process of tariff legislation 
has been, because everybody who has been curious enough to 
inquire knows what the process of tariff legislation has been. 
We could give up a list of the gentlemen who have been most 
prontinent in securing tariff legislation. We know the kind that 
secured it and the purpose they secured it for, and they weren't 
thinking about the general prosperity of the United States. 
They were thinking about the balance sheets in particular in- 
vestments, and those investments were not investments which 
were easily within the reach ar: work of the farmer himself. 

“T would be ashamed of myself if I tried to stir up any 
feeling on the part of any class against any other class. 
to disavow all intention of suggesting to the farmer that he go 
in and do somebody up. That isn’t the point. All that I am 
modestly suggesting to you is that you break into your own 
house and live there. And I want you to examine very critically 
the character of the tenants who have been occupying it. It 
lisa very big house and very few people have been living in it, 
and the rent has been demanded of you and not of them. You 


ne 
ils 


| marine were restored. 


I wish | 


have paid the money which enabled them to live in your own | 


house and dominate your own premises. 
“T regard this campaign as I regarded the last one and the 


cne before the last, and every campaign in which people have | 


taken part since the world began, as simply a continued struggle 


to see to it that the people were taken care of by their own | 


Government; and my indictment against the tariff is that it 
represents special partnerships and does not represent the gen- 
Tai interest. 
wao even supposed that they were seeking to serve the general 


ty 


Members of either House of Congress. They have in the past 


seen made by very small groups of individuals in certain com- | 


mittees of those Houses, who even refused information to their 
‘cllow Members as to the basis upon which they had acted in 

framing the schedules. 
_ Vne of the gentlemen who has been most conspicuously 
“nnhected with this thing has in recent years prudently with- 
erawn from publie life. I mean the one-time senior Senator 
— Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich. I, at least, give Mr. Aldrich 
ao of having had a large weather eye. He saw that the 
ce. Was changing in Rhode Isiand—even in Rhode Island, 
i — as in the rest of the Union—that men who had long 
bees he was imposing upon them felt that the limit had 
oe reac hed, and they were not going to be imposed upon any 
z ne Saw that he was not even doing what he pretended 
a an to serve the special interests of Rhode Island, 
© Was serving only some of the special interests of 
vhttiors a not all of them. Every time we get on the 
thic thi > ne refore, we put on our war paint and say we are in 
"ns to see that everybody is considered a member of the 


great fj Y . 
oa of the United States of America when we transact 


be 
RI 


terests, because tariffs are not made by the general bedy of | 


It is a long time since tariffs were made by men | 





| look to the Government for their proper return for it. 


tariff, and he ccnsumes all of the things which are taxed under 
the tariff system.” 

The governor explained the benefits that might accrue to the 
farmer from the digging of the Panama canal if the merchant 
The short route for the western farmer 
for the Orient, he said, was by way of the Suez Canal, yet in 
recent years hardly a ship flying the American flag has passed 
through that route except “some private yachts.” 

“One of the great objects in cutting that great ditch across 
the Isthmus of Panama,” he continued, ‘“‘is to allow farmers 
who are near the Atlantic to ship to the Pacific coast by way of 
the Atlantic ports; to allow all the farmers on what I may, 
standing here, call this half of the continent to find their outlet 
at the ports of the Gulf or the ports of the Atlantic seaboard, 
and then to have coastwise steamers carry their products down 
around the canal and up the Pacific coast or down the coast of 
South America. 

* Now, at present there are no ships to do that. And one of 
the bills pending, just passed by Congress, provides for free tolls 
for American ships through that canal and prohibits any ship 
from passing through that canal which is owned by any Amer- 
ican railway company. You see the object of that. We don’t 
want the railways to compete with themselves, because we 
understand that kind of competition. We want the water car- 
riage to compete with the land carriage, so as to be perfectly 
sure that you are going to get better rates around by the canal 
than you would across the continent. 

‘‘ Then there is another thing in which you ought to be deeply 
interested which is in the program of the great party I belong 
to. That is the parcel post. This is the only civilized country 
in the world where the Government does not see to it that rates 
established by the Government enable men to ship their goods, 
large and small, as they please from one end of the continent 
to the other. We have no parcel post until you reach the ports, 
and from the ports to the other side of the Atlantic you can 
have parcel-post rates, but you can’t have them inside the 
United States. Because—may I conjecture the reason—be- 
“ause there are certain express companies which object. 

“ Now, I move that the objections of all private enterprises be 
overruled. I move that we establish a parliamentary procedure 
by which they will not even be considered, not in order that 
men who have made legitimate investments of capital may not 
have their proper return for it, but in order that they may not 
The 
trouble with the business of the United States under the tariff 
is that men think they can not make money without the assist- 
ance of the Government. And as long as you allow them to 
think that, then every mother’s son of us.is tied to the apron 
strings of the old grandmother sitting in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 

“But I want at every turn of every argument that I make 
of this nature to say that the legitimate business enterprises 
of this country have absolutely nothing to fear, provided they 


| will stand on their own bottoms, but that they have everything 


to fear if all they have under them is the prop of a tax, which 
everybody is obliged to pay in order that they may be able to 
conduct their business, and I believe that that is the just prin- 
ciple of government. 

“There is another matter in which I am deeply interested. 
There are only three lines devoted to it in the Democratic plat- 
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form, but there are no lines devoted to it in the Republican plat- Desired Oleomargarine Legislation. 
form, and there are so many lines in the bull moose platform 
that I have not found it yet. It is a Sabbath day’s journey 


through that program. If there are such lines I have not EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
reached that station yet. But in the Democratic platform there oF 
are three lines in which the party declares it to be its duty | Y 7 y 
to devote such funds of the National Government as it may | HO N » G I L B K RT N . 181 A [ G I N 
constitutionally devote to such purposes to the promotion of OF IOWA a, 
industrial, agricultural. vocational education.” - 

The governor explained that the platform in this connection In tHe House or Represenratives, 


meant a system of university extension to the farmer, making 


1 . . . . [ ; c 9 ) 
available to the farmer the knowledge stored in the universities Monday, August 19, 1912. 


of the country on scientific farming. He referred to a bill pend- Mr. HAUGEN said: 

ing in the House of Representatives to promote agricultural Mr. Speaker: By unanimous consent I extend my 
development in that way. “ You see,” he remarked, “the men | to have printed in the Concressronan REcoRD a stai ¢ 
in the House are not waiting until you elect national officers | titled “ Desired oleomargarine legislation.” The gin 

on their platform. They are going ahead with their duty now, | forth the idea of a committee consisting of - ne! 


o 


because our platform is not molasses to catch flies; it means | representing the dairy interests, men who have 
business. f time and thought to oleomargarine legislation. It ¢ 
rhere is one label that I often see on goods sold in our shops conclusions reached by these men after months and 
that a me blush a little bit. That ome is * made in Ger- | study, and I believe it of great value to the country, a 
many : Why should that be a commendation ? Why should you | cially to Members of this Congress who will have to de 
prefer to buy something made in Germany rather than some- | this all-important question next December; that is, if 1! 
thing made in the United States? The only conceivable reason : 
is that you believe that the hands that made that in Germany 
TeTe » “yr “1 1 thes > . : ‘ ‘ > 3j j . “tic 7 . A . : 
were better trained than the hands that made the similar article | bill prepared by the committee and introduced in this | 
in the United States. And what I don’t like to admit, but must | by me August 12. 1912, at their request being H R. 
i... te Ale & Sen cle inatances this . 7 + wes | s oe eae HES ~ S it Me. oblu4, 
oe om _ in ae ae aeciae ree aod We os give | with a brief explanation of each section of the bill. In 
. ‘ a "he oo 97 a 7 - og ns a) © . 
ct tall = en . 7 cl ~ co lh gee sane a it - as this statement was prepared by men of such expe 
a the ain w of the iene na ee yer aie Genel ong a0 | knowledge, ability, authority, and speaking for and rm 
‘ » Ss es ) . S Se > a > Ss ‘OQ y sce ey ‘ . a ° . : . - 
4 a6 Smee : : een et eee eee tive by Science. | ing the views of the great dairy interests of this c 
vy knowledge, by skill, by the infinite dexterity of our hands, | oceyrred to me that it should be printed in the Recorp, : 
and that if they were to be masters in the world of commerce | the Members of this Congress as well as the nt 
they must also have supremacy in the world of knowledge. veers separ n 5 and a eee 
“If ceaperity is ont to be anh ked in this eietnag a must pew Waal is Sonne See Reve te Peewee, of fhe Jud 
Ss § , 1reckKe § y , § - c . ‘ 7 
l I J ; x . y, we l these men of expert knowledge on this subject, and es 
broaden our borders and make conquest of the markets of the | now th; 7 : . : . 
the F . ; : | now that this matter is to come up for considerati 
world. That is the reason that America is so deeply interested | terminati SW ilshien tiel eee ; 
b a rs aa ’ mination by Congress next December. 
in the question of which I have already spoken, the merchant The statement is as follows: 
marine, and that is also the reason why America is so much inter- a9 s 
ested in breaking down, wherever it is possible without danger DESIRED OLEOMARGARINE LEGISLATION. 
to break it down, that dam against which all the tides of our — law now on the Federal statute books regulating the 
ical ti tas sit 5 4 5 | Oleomargarine was enacted for the purpose of placing a ha 
osp ave be € », > S ¢ ; a : J : : 
peeseeeess have bank “d that great dam that runs around | commercial dishonesty by texing the counterfeit article 1u 
all our coasts, and which we call the protective tariff. I would | pound, while the honest, natural product was taxed only 
prefer to call it the restrictive tariff. I would prefer to call | of a cent per pound. This law has been so effective that it h 
it the tariff that holds us back. I should prefer to call it the | — 7 enamees Sconepe hens “ the clacmaxparine Aatenests, d 
ariftt ‘ o ’ nd ° 4 ald : . ° bre é eter ead atteimp aS been made to break it Guwh. 1 
tariff that hems us in, the tariff that chokes us, the tariff that bill, so called, is pronounced by the oleomargarine people : 
smothers us, because the great unmatched energy of America | ing substantially all that they want. In order that th 
is now waiting for a field greater than America itself in which eee en ane eT ene fight for, r: 
eae . lide as nt + . se e merely opposing 1 Lever Dlil, a Dll Was prepared 
to Prove that Americans can take care of themselves. hurriedly by representatives of the dairy interests and was 
“ There was a time, not many years ago, when I would have by Representative Haugen. After taking more time to | 
uttered sentiments like these with a certain degree of heat, | bill, @ second Haugen bill was introduced, and when the Co 
because I would have known—I would have fel mts . ’ | Agriculture postponed further consideration of olecomargat 
Car would ht x n—ti would have feit, at any rate-— | tion until the 4th of December, the directors of the Duiry | 
that I was against an almost irresistible force. into conSultation with them representatives of other da 
“But I don’t feel the least heat now. We have got them on | oad mere |e seen, and, ae = mee smo 3 perfecting the | 
7 he ikea cilities naaiaaias iad : aa | bill. n brief the effort has been to strengthen the preseu 
the run now, and the resistance is very little. The friction | remedying some weaknesses that have developed in it. 1 
is going to come when they try to put on the brakes and try to | the new bill meets the claim of the oleomargarine people that 
stop. There is no heat in the business now, there is hopeful | ¢®! a = Soe Gal — ehoomargarine 
aa a epee oe Wie ce . 4 ‘ price of living. his claim is false, but to save controvel 
confidence Unat th peopl of the United States at large at last point, and to show that the dairy interests do not desire 
realize their opportunity, know what they want and are out to | thing that would even by implication add to the consun 


decided on by the Committee on Agriculture and the j 
side of this House is carried out. The statement al: 


atl / 











get it. I have never known anything like the awakening that the bill which bas been prepared eliminates the 10-cent tax } 
, ; : nt aad “ o,f : eration of a provision that the coloring of oleomargarine in 
7c ecnr \ » 7 ‘ sta XS . "or . “ 7 > 2 5 . 
has occurred in the United States in recent years. It is just of butter and the mixing of butter and oleomargarine s! 
as if we had all been taking a long and comfortable sleep, with | hibited. The oleomargarine manufacturers claim as a dist 


sometimes very disturbing dreams. We would wake up once = Peae grades of my oe product that - Ho ney = pet 
awhi in ¢ ichtmare an maw «§ Wh cs Se ott t _ | The butter interests have no war with honest oleomargar 
in awhile in a nightmare and say, ‘Who is this sitting on my | put pelieve that each article should stand on its merits 
chest?’ and then we would turn over and go to sleep again, and | own market based on those merits. 
at last we waked up and found there was somebody sitting on Another feature of the bill is the prescribing of a 
our chests. And now we have come entirely to the conscious- | b¢y924 which oleomargarine can not go. This is for rhe | 
mca of r dav The § onliaa : - ae ae rendering more effective the administrative features ot ‘ 
ness of the new day. rhere are not going to be any more night- | jg rendered possible by the working out by the National | 
mares. It is going to be daytime all the time, and somebody is | Standards of a practical means for scientifically measuring 
roing to be on the outlook ali the time to see ‘ ie : is now as feasible to submit a sample to an optical labora 
as rt happe si in. ¢ i -hat we are trving -s tile ‘ting a statement of the measurement of the color as it is to 
ac et xc lappen 7 gain, ant what we are trying for in this cam- | ple to the bacteriologists and get a report as to the nun 
paign is merely this: Who of you, how many of you, which of | it contains. 
you, have enlisted for the fight? I believe that it is going to be | The following bill represents the ideas of = represents 
one of se gener: ‘ecrui nts whe , ’ -, | Who have prepared it. It will be introduced into Congress 
e 0! on € Be ral recruitments when you won't need to have | date. It is given publicity in this form in order that all 
recruiting officers. terested, whether as producers of dairy products or as consul 
“T believe that there is going to be a great handsome, peace- | Same, can have opportunity to learn its provisions and presc! 
ful, hopeful revolution on the 5th day of November, 1912, and front in favoring its passage when it comes before Congress 


: 4 Respectfully, a . 
that after that revolution has been accomplished men will go G. L. Flanders, president National Dairy Union; J. 4 
about their business, saying, ‘What was it that we feared? Walker, president American eaneery B 
y it > . . ; ty , rd turers’ Association; S. B. Shilling, secre! 
» feared chains ¢ ave . » fe: e re ee oD Ein] 
We feare d chain and we have won liberty. We feared to touch Butter Makers’ Association; N. P. Hn 
anything for fear we should mar it, and now everything wears American Dairy Farmers’ Assotiation ; 1! ' 
the bright face of prosperity, and we know that the right is also ue —— a oe re ores $8; 
‘ : ae ea ide ae a “Ae a M. Whitaker, president Farmers’ Nations: ©" ¢ 
the profitable thing . and that nobody can serve a nation with- Oliver Wilson. master, T. C. Atkeson, N. | 


out serving himself. turer, legislative committee National Gra 
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he name of “ oleomargarine ” to “ margarin”; to change 
x on margarin; to make margarin and other substitutes 
roducts subject to the laws of any State or Territory into 
may be transported; to afford the Internal Revenue 
; for the mdre efficient detection of fraud and for the 
-evenues; to repeal an act defining butter and imposing 
d regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and 
f oleomargarine, approved August 2, 1886, with amend- 
l, ete. 
SECTION 1. 
Name is changed to “margarin” because it is three 
, and more easily pronounced than the word .“ oleo- 
because “margarin” is the word used by all other 
Lever bill contains the same provision as to change of 
utter with margarin probibited.) 
purposes of this act certain manufactured substances, 
. and certain mixtures and compounds, including 
ind compounds with butter fat, shall be known anc 
= “margarin, namely: All substances heretofore known 
oleo, butterine, and all mixtures or compounds of 
lardine, suine, neutral, tallow, beef fat, suet, lard, lard 
ts, tallow extracts, intestinal fat, offal fat, cottonseed oil, 
. it oil, soya-bean oil, or any other oil or fat, with or 
without ng matter, whether in imitation or semblance of butter 
; well ealeulated to be used as a substitute for butter. It 
ared unlawful and prohibited for any manufacturer to 
{ in the production or manufacture of margarin or to 
manuf re margarin containing more than 5 per cent of milk fat. 
SECTION 2. 


ucts 1 imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the several 
States, ev en in the original package.) 

That all articles known as oleomargarine, margarin, butterine, imi- 
tat ! or renovated butter, or imitation cheese, and any 
subs ihe semblance of butter or cheese not the usual product 
of t la nd not made exclusively of pure and unadulterated milk 
or m, transported into any State or Territory or the District of 
( and remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or storage 

all, upon the arrival within the !imits of such State 


the District of Columbia, be subject to the operation 


the laws of such State or Territory or the District of 
enacted in the exercise of its police powers. to the same 


in the same manner as though such articles or substances 





ill not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced 
therein in original packages or otherwise. 


SECTION 3. 
ecial taxes on manufacturers and dealers with definitions: These 


taxes are reduced from the taxes now in existence in order to show 
the consuming public that the os interests care less about the size 
f the tax than about honest dealing in margarin. This paragraph 
requires servers of oleomargarine in hotels and ‘boarding houses to pay 
f il tax for the protection of consumers of dairy products at such 
pla rhe administrative details of this section are substantially 
the same as In the present law or regulations and are the same in the 
i 


Phat special taxes are imposed as follows: 

Mar ifacturers of margarin shall pay $240 per annum. Every person 
oe manufactures margarin for sale shall be deemed a manufacturer 
it margarin, 


; W olesale dealers in margarin shall pay $120 per annum. Every 
eTSOn who sel 


ls or offers for sale margarin in the original manufac- 


ae S packages in quantities of 10 pounds or more at one time shall 
ae . wholesale dealer in margarin. Any manufacturer of mar- 
£arin who has 


ar given the required bond and paid the required special 
tax, ind who sells only margarin of his own production, at the place 
4 ni anufacture, in the original packages, shall not be required to pa 
me Special tax of the wholesale dealer in margarin on account of onek 


Retail dealers 


in margarin shall pay $6 per annum. 


Who sells eS Every person 

chet) ws Meargarin in quantities of less than 10 pounds at one time 

e deemed a retail dealer in margarin, Servers of margarin shall 

yo per annum. Keepers of hotels, r&taurants, boarding houses, 
CUUNLETS 





and any other place where margarin is sold, vended, 
erved with other food for compensation shall be deemed 
sarin. Every such server of margarin shall display, and 
y on display, in the room or place where margarin is so 
‘re the same may be plainly seen by everyone to whom 


I ed. or 
Servers of mar 
keep ntinual 


served, and wi 





ot knee © d, his tax receipt, which shall contain in roman letters 
Phat ceeucnes high the words “ Margarin served here.” 
Marearin coy etson who carries on the business of a manufacturer of | 


thout having paid the special tax therefor as required by 
lee Shae’ eee les being liable for the payment of the tax, be fined not 
rae one and not more than $5,000; and owes person who car- 

: . n 


usiness of a wholesale dealer in margar 


law shall 


paid the : without having 
Eehie © Special tax therefor as required by law shall, besides being 
than so on. -2¥ment of the tax, be fined not less than $500 nor more 
dale and every person who carries on the business of a retail 
theres, in or Server of margarin without having paid the special tax 


required by law shall, besides being liable for the payment of 
d not less than $50 nor more than $500 for each and 


ry manufacturer of margarin shall file with the collector of 
enue of the district in which his manufactory is located such 
ories, and bonds, shall keep such’ books, and render such 
ition to his business, shal 





re 











mch namhee put up such signs and affix 
Velllance pe... Lis factory, and conduct bis business under such sur- 
nue. with th. . Ss 8nd agents as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
lat @ requin approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may by regu- 
Sion ery manufacturer of margarin shall enter daily in a book, in such 
with the a; prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
kind of met wal of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Spree | an 

such used f ‘a's Drought upon the factory premises, the quantity of 
Materials or. vt Production of margarin, the quantity and kind of 


Srin produecs se, USed, the number of packages and 
@ removed « the number of packages and pounds o 
person to . ane the name and place of business or residence of each 
Y any auth: = sold or consigned; and he shall, when so requested 

“forized internal-reyenue officer or agent, exhibit the original 


younds of mar- 
margarin sold 








rovision of the present law making certain dairy prod- | 


luced in such State or Territory or the District of Colum- 











or | containers, 


| said stamp, under the penalty provided by law in such cases 





receipts of ali persons, firms, or corporations to whom he has sold 
or delivered any such packages of margarin. Every wholesale dealer 
in margarin shall enter on the day when received, in a book, in such 
form as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, the number of 
packages and pounds of margarin disposed of, on the day when sold or 
removed, and the name and place of business or residence of each person, 
firm, or corporation to whom sold or consigned; and the wholesale 
dealer shall, when so requested by any authorized internal-revenue 
officer or agent, exhibit the original receipts of all persons, f i r 
corporations to whom such packages have been sold 


Such books shall be open to the inspection of 


internal-revenue 
officer or agent. Whoever fails to keep such books or render such ré 
turns in relation to his business as required by the regulations of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenuc, approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or makes a false entry in such books or returus, shall be 
fined not more than $500 or be imprisoned not more than six months 
or both, for each offense. The bond required for such inufacturers 
shall be approved by the collector of internal reyenue and be in a penal 
sum of not less than $5,000; and the sum of said bond may be increased 
from time to time and additional sureties required at the discretion 
the collector or under instructions of the Commissk r of Inter l 
Revenue. 
SECTION 4 

(This is practically a new section It requires all oleomargarine to 
be sold in half-pound, pound, or 5-pound packages sealed with a strip 
revenue stamp. The same feature is in the Lever bill. This section 
regulates the marks on wrappers and gives administrative details with 


penalties for violation of the section.) 
That all margarin shall be put up by manufacturers in their 
factories in cartons or fiber ccntain¢ i 
1, or 5 pounds each, in no larger or 
tons or containers and each and all 


manu 
rs in quantities of cither one-half, 
smaller quantities, and such car 
‘overings or wrappers of margarin 


shall have indelibly printed or branded conspicuously upon them the 
word “Margarin” in distinct letters which shall be not less than 
one-half inch square and be in color distinctly different from that of 


the package, and shall be so placed as to be the only marking on one 
side or surface of such carton or container except the revenue stamp 
hereinafter mentioned. No other marks, labels, printing, or branding 
than those mentioned in this law shal! be made or used on any carton, 

wrappers, or coverings used by the manufacturer in con 
nection with any margarin with the exception of shipping marks neces 
sary in transportation unless the same be approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, but no marks or brands containing names breeds of 
cattle or dairy terms or processes shall be approved. ‘True and correct 
copies of all so approved marks, labels, printing, or brands must be 
kept on file and at all times accessible to the officers or agents of the 
Department of Agriculture at the office or place of business of the manu- 
facturer. Such packages shall then be packed by the manufacturer 
thereof in wooden or other containers, each containing not less than 10 
ounds, which shall be marked conspicuously as the Commissioner of 
nternal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe. 

The internal-revenue stamp or stamps shall be so affixed to such one- 
half, 1, and 5 pound packages as to seal them securely, so that such 
packages may not be opened without destroying the stamp or stamps 
affixed thereto: and all sales made by manufacturers of margarin and 
by wholesale dealers in margarin shall be of packages containing not 
less than 10 pounds. Retail dealers in margarin shall sell only the 
one-half, 1, and 5 pound packages, to which the tax-paid stamps are 
affixed and unbroken in such manner as to seal them securely, and in 
quantities of less than 10 pounds at one time. Every person who sells 
or offers for sale, margarin in any other form than the packages above 
described, or who packs in any package any margarin in any manner 
contrary to law, or who falsely brands any package or affixes a stamp 
on any package denoting a less amount of tax than that required by 
law shall be fined for each offense not less than $100 or more than 
$2,000 or be imprisoned not less than six months or more than two 
years, or both. 


ot 


SECTION 5. 


(This section is a copy of the present law relative to a caution notice 
to be affixed to each package and a penalty for violating the provision 
of the section. ‘The same section is in the Lever bill.) 

That every manufacturer of margarin shall cause to be securely 
affixed on each such carton or container containing margarin manufac 
tured by him a label on which shall be indelibly printed the number 
of the manufactory manufacturing the margarin therein contained, 
together with the district and State in which it is situated, and in ad- 
dition these words: “ The manufacturer of the margarin herein con- 
tained has complied with all the requirements of the law. Every per- 
son is cautioned not to use this package again or the stamp thereon 
again, nor to remove the contents of this package without destroying 

Every manufacturer of margarin who neglects to comply with each 
and all the requirements of this section, and every person who removes 
such label so affixed from any such package or obliterates any part of 
the notice thereon, shall be fined $50 for each package in respect to 
which such offense is committed. 

SECTION 6. 

(This section provides for a flat tax of 1 cent per pound on all oleo- 
margarine instead of the present tax of 10} cents, and conforms with 
the Lever bill.) 

That upon margarin which shall be manufactured and sold or 
removed for consumption or use there shall be assessed and collected 
a tax of 1 per cent per pound, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof ; 
and any fractional part of a pound in a package shall taxed as a 
pound. The tax levied by this section shall be represented by suitable 


be 


| special stamps denoting the weight and character of the article; and 


the provisions of existing laws, including pee provisions, governing 
the engraving, issue, sale, accountability, effacement, cancellation, and 
destruction of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as applicable, 
are hereby made to apply to stamps provided for by this section 


SECTION T. 


(This section relates to imported oleomargarine and is subs*antially 
a copy of the present law.) ; r 

That all margarin imported from foreign countries shall, in addition 
to any import duty imposed on the same, pay the internal-reyenue tax 
herein provided, and the Commissioner of Internal Re venu shall 
prescribe rules and regulations as to the manner of stamping, repacking, 
and withdrawing from the custody of the customhouse officers all of 
such imported margarin. The stamps required by this act shall be 
affixed and conceled by the owner or importer of the margarin while 
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it is in the custody of the proper customhouse officers, and the mar- 
garin shall not pass out of the custody of said officers until the stamps 
shall have beer so affixed and canceled, but shall be put up in packages 
as deseribed in this act for margarin manufactured in the United 
States, and the stamps likewise affixed in the same manner. The 
owner or importer of such margarin shall be liable to all the penal 
provisions of this act prescribed for the manufacturers of margarjn 
produced in the United States. Whenever it is necessary to take any 
margarin to any place other than the public stores of the United States 
for the purpose of affixing and canceling such stamps, the collector of 
customs of the port where such margarin is entered shall designate a 
bonded warehouse to which it shall be taken, under the control of 
such customs officer as such collector may direct; and every officer of 
customs who permits any such margarin to pass out of his custody or 
control without compliance by the owner or importer thereof with the 
provisions of this section relating thereto shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or be imprisoned not more than three.years or both. Who- 
ever sells om offers for sale any imported margarin or margarin pur- 
porting or claiming to be ee not put up in packages and stamped 
as provided by this act shall be fined not more than $5,000 and 
imprisoned not more than two years. 
SECTION 8. 

(This section provides penalties for violation of the law with a 
special penalty for persons who purchase oleomargarine to sell again 
when the provisions of the law relative to branding, stamping, and 
special taxes have not been complied with. This is a copy of the 
existing law.) 

That all packages of margarin subject to tax under this act that 
shall be removed from the manufactory or offered for sale without 
stamps or marks as hereby provided shall be forfeited to the United 
States. Any person who shall remove or deface the stamps, marks, or 
brands on any packages containing sargarin, taxed as provided herein, 
or who reuses such stamps, shall, for each such offense, be fined not 
more than $2,000 and be imprisoned not more than six months. 

Every person who knowingly purchases or receives for sale any mar- 
pre which has not been ccried or stamped according to law shall 
¢ liable to a penalty of $50 for each such offense; and every person 
who knowingly purchases or receives for sale any margarin from —_ 
manufacturer who has not paid the special tax shall be ilable for each 
offense to a penalty of $100 and to a forfeiture of all articles so pur- 
chased or received, or of the full value thereof. 

SECTION 9. 

(This section permits oleomargarine to be exported without payment 
of tax, and the same provision is in the present law.) 

That margarin may be removed from the place of manufacture for 
export to a foreign country or for consumption upon vessels plying 
between ports of the United States and those of foreign countries, with- 
out payment of tax or affixing stamps thereto, under such regulations and 
the filing of such bonds and other security as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may prescribe Eve1y person who shall export margarin shall brand 
upon cach package the word “ Margarin” in plain roman letters, not 
less than one-half inch square. 

SECTION 10. 

(This section relates to penalties; some of it being in the existing 
law and some of it having been added at the suggestion of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for the sake of remedying defects in the 
present law.) 

That whenever any person engaged in carrying on the business of 
manufacturing margarin defrauds or attempts to defraud the United 
States of the tax on the margarin produced by him, or any part there 


raw material for the production of margarin found in the factory and 
on the factory premises shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Whenever any manufacturer of margarin sells or removes for sale 
or consumption any margarin upon which the tax is required to be 
paid by stamps without the use of the proper stamps, it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, within a period of not 
more than two years after such sale or removal, upon satisfactory 
proof, to estimate the amount of tax which has been omitted to be 
paid and to make an assessment therefor and certify the same to the 
collector. The tax so assessed shall be in addition to the penalties im- 
posed by law for such sale or removal. 

If any manufacturer of margarin, any dealer therein, any server 
thereof, or any importer or exporter thereof shall omit, neglect, or re- 


fuse to do or cause to be done, any of the things required by law in the | 
carrying on or conducting of his business, or shall do anything by this | 
act prohibited, if there be no specific penalty or punishment imposed | 


by any other section of this act for the neglecting, omitting, or refusing 
to do, or for the doing or causing to be done the thing required or 
prohibited, he shall pay a penalty of not less than $100 or m@e than 
$1,000 or by imprisonment of not less than three months or more than 
nine monihs, or both. 

All tines, penalties, and forfeitures imposed by this act may be re- 
covered in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

SECTION 11. 

(This section provides means for assisting the Internal-Revenue 
Bureau in the collection of revenue and the detection of fraud. This is 
accomplished in three ways: First, by making applicable to the oleo- 
margarine law all of the general provisions of existing law as to the 
administrative details of internal-revenue measures; second, by pro- 
hibiting the manufacturing of any oleomargarine in imitation or sem- 
blance of butter of any shade of yellow, and defining what is meant 
by “butter of any shade of yellow’; and, third, by prohibiting the 
mixing of butter with oleomargarine. The last two provisions will go 
far to prevent much oleomargarine from escaping taxation, which, 
were it not for them, might be overlooked by revenue agents. ) 

That to afford the Bureau of Internal Revenue more efficient means 
for the detection of fraud and the collection of revenue, sections 3164 to 
2177, 3179 to 8243, 3346, as amended, 3445 to 3448, and 3450 to 3463, all 
inclusive, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and all laws 
relating to internal revenue, so far as applicable, are hereby made to 
extend and apply to the taxes imposed by this act and to the sub- 
stances upon which and the persons upon whom they are imposed; no 
margarin shall be manufactured in imitation or semblance of butter 
of any shade of yellow—for the purpose of this act margarin shall be 
deemed to be in such imitation or semblance of butter of any shade of 


white as determined by color analysis, the methods of color analysis 
and such color reference standards as may be used being those approved 


| 





|appointments of the committees of the House. The Ways 


| Means Committee was designated the committee to nem 
yellow when it has a tint or shade coloring less than 55 per cent of | ; ae ne Cone 





by the National Bureau of Standards; no margarin shal| 
factured by mixing butter with the same or which contains ~o,- 
5 per cent of milk fat. If any person who sells, vends, or fypn 
margarin for the use and consumption of others, except { 4 
family table, without compensation, shall add to or mix 
margarin any coloration that causes it to look like butter of 
of yellow, such act skall be deemed a violation of this law. \ 
son violating any provision of this section shall pay for the fc; 
tion thereof not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, and 
subsequent violation not less than $500 nor more than $5,000_ 
punished by imprisonment of not less than six months nor m,: 
two years, or by both such fines and imprisonment. The Comn 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the | 
may make all needful regulations for carrying into effect the , 
of this act. ; 


Wit 


SECTION 12. 

(This section repeals all existing laws relative to oleomargapip, 
process butter, and adulterated butter. The law relative to the. 
now found in one statute. It is the belief that the enforcemen; ,y 
law would be facilitated by having a separate law for each article and 
this section is prepared with the understanding that laws govyernin 
process butter and adulterated butter amply protecting the consyme: 
have been introduced or are being prepared and will be introduced at ay 
early date. -s 

That the act of August 2, 1886 (24 Stat. L., p. 209), ana i, 
act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat. L., p. 621), and the act of May 
9, 1902 (32 Stat L., p. 194), be, and the same are hereby, repealed 
Provided, however, That such repeal shall in no manner affect any 
liability incurred or action or proceeding now pending in any court of 
the United States, or any indictment heretofore found or returned 
thereunder in any of said courts; but said liabilities incurred , 
actions, proceedings, and indictments shall proceed to final dete: 
tion and judgment, the same as though such repeal had never 
enacted, and for all purposes pertaining to said matters, including fuli 
and complete pertermence of all penalties therein provided or imposed 


eaaet, said repealed provision is to be and remain in full fore and 
effect. 










SECTION 13, 


That this act shall take effect on the Ist day of July following its 
enactment. 


And in order that the Members may known and that the 


| country may know of the pressure brought to bear and who is 
| back of the oleo movement, and who is responsible for its 


coming up, I will also ask leave to print in the Recorp an edi- 
torial purported to be from the Dallas (Tex.) News. ‘The edi- 
torial is authority and speaks for itself, and I do not care to 
comment on it or to discuss oleomargarine at this time, as | 
take it that ample time will be given for discussion next De- 
cember, and will content myself with simply saying that 
inasmuch as articles and editorials pro and con on this subject 
are going the rounds in the press, it seems fair and proper to 
make the request which I have made: 
{From the Dallas (Tex.) News.] 
DEMOCRATS BACK DOWN, 
Another bill is to be treated by the House majority from the view 


| point of helping out some northern and western Democrats 


of, he shall be fined not more than $5,000 or be imprisoned not more | 
than three years, or both; and, in addition thereto, all margarin and all | 


When the Democrats carried the House overwhelmingly at the |as 
general election it was expected that the grip which the dairy interests 
have held on Congress ever since they forced through the oleomargarine 
tax bill over the strenuous opposition of the Democrats would le 
broken. 

It was expected with certainty the the House Democrats would 
speedily adopt the pending oleomargarine bill, which has the indors 
ment of the southern agricultural and live-stock interests and masses 
of the city workingmen, but the supporters of the bill to rep 
oleogmargarine tax find they can not muster sufficient votes to fore 
a report on the pending measure. 

It is said that great pressure has been brought to bear upon some 
of the northern Democrats who slipped into office on the crest of the 
last political tidal wave. e 


Review of Work of Democratic House of Representatives— 
Sixty-second Congress, First and Second Sessions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOO!, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Thursday, August 15, 1912. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said: 

Mr. Speaker: The thorough and businesslike way it“! 
legislation has been effected during this Congress, ani |! 
ner in which all the Democratic campaign promis: 
have been kept, mark a real epoch in the legis!ative |'* 
this country. The people had become aroused by th 
influences on legislation which had resulted throws! 
cratic practices under “ Cannonism.” The rules of (i H 
were promptly liberalized when the Demccrats took chars! 
the beginning of this Congress by a radical change mace 


Speak 


the House the other committees, thus taking out of es a 
er’s hands a function which has lodged with every S)e'° 
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‘ -- sinee the Second Congress. The Democratic mem- 
' has worked with such marvelous celerity and effective- 
ative results heave aroused universal interest, 


1010 campaign promises of the party have been ful- 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATION, 
ratie Congress has offered reforms on a score of 
h the following are some of the most important 
passed the House: 


hes revised and liberalized the rules of the House | 


e the representatives of the people freedom of speech 


has authorized and directed investigations of cer- 
e departments of the Government and of certain 
ombinations, including the United States Steel Cor- 


\y 
ii 


Beef ‘I ind the Money Trust. 
; enacted a law providing for the publication of 
‘penses before and after election, and fixed a limit 
eo election expenses for Senators and Representatives. 
Fo It has proposed an amendment to the Constitution 
» for the popular election of United States Senators. 


nerican Sugar Refining Co., the Shipping Trusts, | 
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7 s admitted New Mexice and Arizona to statehood. 

S It has enacted a law to prevent the abuse of the writ 
of injun La. 

Seve . It has passed a bill establishing an eight-hour day 
for rkingmen on all national public works. 

Fighth. It has passed a contempt bill, which provides, under 
eertuin conditions, for a trial by jury and appeal, as in other | 
legal proceedings. 

Ninth has passed a resolution which forced the President | 
to take immediate steps to abrogate the Russian treaty in vin- 
dication of American citizenship. 

2 s passed a bill to establish agricultural extension 
dep: nuts in connection with agricultural colleges in the sey- 
era: States 

Eleventh. It has passed a bill providing for stricter laws and 
reg ‘ to promote the safety of passengers and crew 2t sea. 

f fth. It bas enacted a law prohibiting the manufacture 
of and trade in poisonous white phosphorus matches. 


Thirteenth. It has enacted a law establishing a Children’s 
Bur ‘ed with timely investigations of infant mortality, 
he birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertions, dangerous 

cidents, and diseases of children. 


Fourteenth. It has passed a -bill “to protect American trade 
and A 1 shipping from foreign monopolies.” 

if h. It has passed a bill creating a Department of 
La ‘ its head a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

Riv tos 


t has made liberal special appropriations amount- 


ing to $1,500,000 for relief work in flooded districts of the 
Mississippi River. Ordinarily the annual river and harbor 
bil tries from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 for improvements to 
that 1 whereas the amount this year is $6,000,000, includ- 
ing the d emergency sums. 

Seventeenth. It has in the passage of supply bills worked out 


t ex ies in national expenditures. 

Kighteenth. It has made an excellent record in its endeavors 
I he tariff downward to a revenue basis, having passed 
thus affecting the schedules of most vital moment to 


n 
. the farmers’ free-list bill placed necessary food products on 
le 


free list 
Nineteenth. It has passed a bill providing for an excise tax 
on Ineomes, thereby transferring a considerable portion of the 
a urdens to the wealthy which are escaping their proper 
Proportion. 
a ‘utieth. [t has enacted the Alaskan civil-government act, 
tee ' a legislature of two houses with authority to enact 
a ity-first. It has made provision in the Post Office appro- 
onli on bill for a parcels post whereby delivery of fourth-class 
ee embracing farming and factory products, shall 
Sia a conditions and at specified rates be delivered 
Alik 


he time reasonably required for transportation and 


delivery, 
legintenny Second. It has provided for an antitrust feature in the 
shine — on the Panama Canal; also made provision for free 
nonin ree shipbuilding materials, and for the joint and inde 
. eat operations of ships and railroads. 
cae third. It has passed a bill providing for a most com- 
on ate ml efiictont hedith service through the reconstruc- 
Twer . . blie health and marine-hospital work. 
bod aes ouaree It has passed a pill strengthening the pure- 
Court mace ‘ to have it conform to the decisions of the Supreme 
ice since the passage of the original pure-food law. 


mely: Wool, cotton, metal, chemical, sugar, and | 
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Twenty-fifth. It bas under way many other measures of great 
general and local importance, including those providing for Gov- 
ernment aid to public highways and post roads, 1 of the 
patent laws, a sound system of easier agricultural credits, 


revisi 


Lhe 
improvement of the Lighthouse Service, the betterment of the 
facilities of commerce through provisions for bridges and dams, 


the development of water powers and the promotion of navig 
tion, the investigation of the physical values of the property of 
all public carriers and the status of their stocks and bonds; also 
making provision for much-needed life-saving and quarantine 


i~- 


| Stations, and for greater efficiency in the Revenue-Cuiter Service. 


INVESTIGATIONS, 

Searching investigations made by the Democrats during this 
Congress of the several departments of the Government and of 
important trust-controlled industries have shown most undesir- 
able conditions in the administration of the departments in cer- 
tain instances, and legislation is being framed to correct defects 


| in administration of the departments and to curb extravagances 
| from which the people have long suffered unnecessary burdens 
| and 


to regulate and better control the evil influences of 
trusts and combinations. Following the investigations of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. the bill was passed placing sugar 
on the free list, and following the investigations of the United 
States Steel Corporation a bill has been passed reducing the 
rates of duty on the meta! schedule of the tariff act. 


REGULATION OF INJUNCTIONS. 

Measures looking to this end have been before Congress for 
several years and have been emphatically demanded by the 
| Democratic national platform since 1908. The measure will 
remedy the evil of administration of injunction as follows: (1) 


‘The issuance of injunction without notice; (2) the issuance of 
injunction without bond; (3) the issuance of injunction without 
detail; (4) the issuance of injunction without parties; (5) the 
issuance of injunction in trades disputes against well-estab- 
lished and indisputable rights. 

EIGHT-HOUR DAY LAW. 

This is a fitting recognition of labor. The bill provides that 
every contract made after to which the United 
States is a party and every contract made for and on behalf of 
the United States requiring the employment of laborers or me 
chanics shall contain a provision that no laborer or mechanic 


its passage 


doing any part of the work shall be required to work more 
than eight hours in any one calendar day. ‘This measure will 


contribute greatly to the moral elevation of our workers. The 

Democratic Party through this bill recognizes the obligations of 

the country to labor and shows its appreciation of how much is 

dependent upon the care, elevation, dignity, and education of labor. 
CONTEMPT BILL. 

This measure conforms to a sound public policy to adjust 
the processes of the courts so as to disarm any legitimate criti- 
cism. The charges most commonly made and which bill 
proposes to do away with are that the courts under the equity 
power have invaded the criminal domain and under the guise 
of trials for contempt have really convicted persons of crimes 


this 


for which if indicted they would have had a constitutional right 
to be tried by jury. This measure, therefore, removes a cause 
of just complaint and proposes that popular affection and 


respect for law, which in the last resort, is the true support of 
every form of government activity. 
ABROGATION OF THE RUSSIAN TREATY 

For several years Russia has departed from the accepted in- 
terpretation of our treaty by refusing to recognize passports 
issued by our State Department when presented by Jews, Roman 
Catholic priests, or Protestant missionaries of various denomi 
nations, thus creating a classification of American citizens in 
defensible under our Constitution and laws and contrary to the 
institutions we hold most dear. This measure recognizes the 
Democratic pledges to the people to insist upon the just and 
lawful protection of our citizens at home and abroad and to use 
all proper measures to secure for them the enjoyment of all rights 
and privileges and the covenants of our treaties of friendship. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENTS 

The object of this bill is to establish agricnitural extension 
departments under the direction of the land-grant colleges of 
the several States to aid in carrying to the people useful and 
practical information relating to agriculture and home econom 
ics through field instruction, demonstrations, publications, and 
otherwise. When it is remembered that only a very small! 
per cent of the people can enjoy the direct benefits of agricul- 


Ss 


tural colleges, it is evident that the system of Federal aid to 
agriculture is yet incomplete. The colleges deal with ides; 
the agricultural stations with facts. The colleges teach 
theories of agriculture; the stations prove goed theories and 


disprove poor ones. The stations gather facts of a practical 




















and scientific nature; the colleges disseminate these facts, but 
only to limited numbers in proportion to the total population. 
This bill is the next logical and necessary step to give this 
country the most comprehensive system of governmental aid to 
agriculture in the world. 

FOREIGN SHIPPING MONOPOLIES, 

The House has passed a bill which provides remedies for 
present violations of our shipping laws. More than 90 per cent 
of the over-sea trade of this country is carried by foreign ships 
that belong to rings, pools, and combines. Between these ships 
there is no competition. Each combine is a complete monopoly. 
Freight and passenger rates are fixed by agreement of sailing 
apportioned. Thus the combines drive out independent shipping 
lines. The rates between this country and Europe and between 
this country and South America are exorbitant and much higher 
than a fair compensation for the services performed. These 
combines annually unjustly levy millions upon American com- 
merce. To a great extent they have destroyed our foreign trade, 
not only by exorbitant freight rates but by discriminating 
against us in all the ports of the world in favor of the products 
of their own country. The bill undertaking to correct this 
deplorable condition is therefore most timely. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

A bill has been passed providing for a department of labor by 
changing the present Department of Commerce and Labor into 
two departments, one to be known as the department of com- 
merce and the other to be known as the department of labor. 
It provides for a secretary of labor, who shall be a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. The Democratic platform of 1908 
declares, “ We pledge the Democratic Party to the enactment of 
a law creating a department of labor, represented by a secretary 
in the President's Cabinet.” The action of the House in pass- 
ing the bill to create this new department is therefore in strict 
accord with the party pledge, and the organized wageworkers of 
the country are unanimous in supporting the measure. 

EXCISE TAX. 

The excise-tax bill provides for the extension of the corpora- 
wion-tax law so as to include individuals, firms, and copartner- 
ships. It accomplishes the very desirable purpose of trans- 
ferring tax burdens from those less able to carry them to the 
shoulders of the wealthy, who have heretofore escaped from a 
proper share of taxation for the support of the Government. 
When a citizen pays taxes according to his earnings, from what- 
ever source, he gives support to his Government and receives 
protection from it in a more equitable manner than under any 
other plan of taxation yet devised. If his earnings increase, 
his taxes increase; if his gains decrease, so do his taxes, and 
fortunately for him because he is less able to pay them. The 


present burden of indirect taxation falls upon people having | 


incomes of less than $2,000 per vear. The large percentage of 
the customs taxes is paid by people whose incomes do not ex- 
ceed that amount. This excise bill aims to distribute more 


justly the tax burden by shifting it to the shoulders of those | 


of larger earnings. A man whose net earnings amount to but 
$5,000 per year would under this bill pay no tax; a man earning 
$10,000 per year would pay nothing on the first $5,000 and $50 
per year on the second $5,000. This measure would also have 
the further valuable effect of providing, it is believed; approx- 
imately the same amount of revenue as produced now from 
taxing sugar, and hence enabled the Democrats of the House 
to recommend that sugar be placed on the free list. 

The Senateattached tothis bill amendments to repeal Canadian 
reciprocity and to provide for the continuance of the present 
Tariff Board; and on these the measure rests in conference. 

FOREIGN RURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

The resolution, in course of passage through the House, pro- 
viding for an investigation of the European rural credit so- 
cieties, justly prompts the hopes of our farmers for better and 
easier credit facilities. 

The conversion of our vast and fertile prairies into produc- 
tive farms years ago materially affected the agricultural in- 
terests of Europe. To meet the emergency for cheaper and 
easier money to compete with the conditions in America, some 
of the most thoughtful European citizens devised cooperative 
societies, which haye been so successful that agriculturists in 
European countries are at this time securing credit for pro- 
ductive purposes at cheaper rates than those persons engaged 
even in commercial pursuits in this country. The volume of 
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business transacted by some of these foreign societies is enor- | 


mous, those of Germany transacting in 1909 business of more 
than one and one-half billion dollars, 


The demands of the smaller farmers for productive credit | 


do not especially appeal to the commercial banks for two rea- 
sons—the loans are small in amount and run for long periods 


of time. At is the opinion of the students of the opers 


the foreign credit societies that some have produced j))44;; 


while others have been entirely free of this evil. It 
behooves us to act with caution and secure all the fs 
sible before undertaking to launch these credit societies jy 4) 
United States. Let the good and the bad systems of F be 
be thoroughly investigated and studied, and then let ys 1 ; 
the best or adapt a system suitable to our peculiar condi; 
Productive credit is too expensive and too difficult to obtain 
in this country, while consumptive and speculative credijt< on 
too cheap and too easily secured. So long as this condition 
obtains, so long will the multitudes of our busy producers 
tinue to labor under adverse circumstances and our people as 
a whole be speculators and spendthrifts and the wealth of the 
country gravitate from the masses of producers into the hay 
of the few. 
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REPUBLICAN BROKEN PROMISES AND DEFEAT. 

In its campaign platform of 1908 the Republican Party 
promised to revise the tariff, and its candidate for the pres. 
idency, Hon. William Howard Taft, pledged his efforts to 
cure a revision which, as generally understood, was to je » 
revision downward. The tariff act of 1909 proved, however. ty 
be not a revision downward, and the two parties went before 
the people in 1910 on the issue of “ broken faith” on the ) 
cf the Republican Party. The Democrats charged that 
Republicans had promised a revision of the tariff. downy 
whereas they had in many instances revised the duties upy 
The so-called tariff revision of the Republicans in 1909 was. as 
theretofore, guided and directed by the protected interests 
and was, therefore, no revision at all. Hence, in the nations 
election of November, 1910, the people were thoroughly aroused 
against the Republican Party, and the Democrats swept tly 
country overwhelmingly. 

DEMOCRATIC TARIFF WORK. 

Thus the Democratic majority of the House was by the res 
of the election of 1910 charged with the important duty of 
making good where the Republicans had so utterly failed at 
tariff reform. True and faithful in the performance of this 
trust, the Democrats have during both sessions of this ( 
gress worked with unceasing devotion’ to tariff revision, and 
but for the persistent vetoes of a Republican Dresident m- 
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mitted to the policy of protecting the profits of manufacturers, 
legislation would haye been secured which would have effected 
annual savings in prices, and hence decreased the high cost of 


living to the extent of at least three-quarters of a billion dollars, 
As has been forcefully stated, “A system of taxation cor! 

in principle and just in operation is the final goal, the rea 

definition of free government. As we approach such a system 

we broaden and equalize our freedom. As we depart fr 

we narrow and make unjust discrimination in that free 

It is the contention of the Democrats that the present metlods 


| of taxation in this country are neither correct in princi 


just in operation. Nothing better illustrates this than tle 
present tariff act. As shown in the analyses in the appendix of 
this review, of all the money exacted from the people through 
the operation of this law only about $1 for every $7 reaclies the 
Treasury of the United States. Much of the other St is 4 
enforced gift from the consumers to the manufacturers as a 
“ protection of profits.” 
CANADIAN RECIPROCITY, 

The first tariff work of the Sixty-second Congress was | 
passage of the Canadian reciprocity agreement, W! 
prompted the President to assemble Congress in the ex! : 
dinary session of April 4, 1911. This measure was suppers 
by the Democrats, because it was in accord with the Dene 
cratic principle of reducing the duty on food products, am 
made a breach in the high protective-tariff wall of tie % 
publican Party. It was, therefore, an advance fr mM prO- 
tective policy to the Democratic competitive policy. W he 
the present session of Congress an amendment to 
bill proposed to repeal this act, the House rejected the prey 
sition. assigning, among others, the following reasels - 
action: In the passage of this measure by the Ho oo 
Members recorded themselves as favoring it, more Ubu" 
thirds of the entire membership of the body, Furtherme™ " 
would not be in keeping with the dignity of the United si" 
to repea! without sufficient cause or reason a mei~ 
became a law as a result of so much investigation «be 
only a few months ago. 

THE FARMERS’ FREE-LIST BILL. : 

It is estimated in Table 6 that the results which woul ©" 
followed the enactment of this bill would have saved (ie wer 
can people not less than $390,000,000. The first arti One 
on the free list by this bill were agricultural implements. , 
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domestic production of agricultural implements amounts to over 
¢111.000,000 annually, our imports are less than $165,000, and our 
exports during the last fiscal year were nearly $36,000,000. Our 
manufacturers of these farming implements are therefore able 

compete with manufacturers of like implements in the world's 
markets. The bill placed sewing machines on the free list, 

eeting the requirements of the poor seamstress. The measure 

et the wishes of the farmers with free agricultural imple- 
ments and free fence wire; the cotton grower with free bag- 
ving and ties; the builder with free lumber, laths, and shingles ; 
the great masses of city folk, pressed for food and clothing, 
with free meats, free leather and shoes, and free salt. Under 
our tariff law a barrel of flour valued at $4 abroad is taxed 25 
per cent ad valorem at our ports, or $1 on the barrel. This biil 
removed the entire tax. Beef valued at $5.30 per 100 pounds 
oad pays a tariff tax equivalent to 25.88 per cent, or $1.50 
100 pounds. This bill proposed to remove this entire tax. 

WOOL. 


The energy and persistent work of the Democrats of the 
House in their efforts to relieve the people from present exorbi- 


tant taxes and reduce the high cost of living is well illus- 
trated in its work in connection with wool. Five times within 


practically a year they have passed a bill revising the wool 
schedule—their own bill at the first session of this Congress 


snd then the compromise measure reported by the conferees | 


of the two Houses. The same two measures at this session were 
passed, and in addition to this the President's veto of the com- 
promise bill was overridden, thus making five times that the 


House has actually passed wool bills thus far during this Con- | 


gress, very materially reducing the duties on wool and wool 
manufactures, 

Immediately upon the convening of the Sixty-second Congress 
in the special session of April 4, 1914, the House at once ap- 
plied itself to the work of revising Schedule K of the tariff act, 
which the President of the United States had so repeatedly de- 
clared to be indefensible. 
President reduced the average rate of duty on wool manufac- 
tures (imports of 1910) from 90.10 per cent to 48.36 per cent. 
The rates of duty in this compromise bill were slightly higher 
than in the original House bill, but greatly reduced the rates 
which had so long burdened the consumer, and they would have 
produced the necessary revenue from this schedule. 
dent vetoed this bill August 17, 1911, assigning as his reason 
that the Tariff Board had not reported to him as to what re- 
vision was necessary. The report of the Tariff Board was sent 
to Congress by the President in a message on December 20, 
Nl]. A very careful analysis of this report by the Ways and 
Means Committee failed to reveal anything that required a 
single change in the rates fixed in the Democratic bill of the 
first session of this Congress, and the Ways and Means Com- 
iniitee again presented to the House, without change, the re- 
sults of their investigations of last summer and embodied in the 
bill presented at that time. The only real effect of the delay in 
the revision of Schedule K, based upon the necessity, as stated 
by the President, of awaiting the report of the Tariff Board, 


was to allow manufacturers another year of excessive rates and | 


to compel the people to pay for their woolen clothing during the 
year over $50,000,000 more than they would have paid under 
the rate of the bill of the first session of this Congress. ‘To illus- 
trate the meaning of this bill, a wool hat valued at $1 in the port 
abroad is taxed 78 cents upon its entry into the United States 
under the present tariff law. This Democratic bill proposed to 
reduce this duty from 78 cents to 49 cents. Flannel underwear 
valued at $27 per dozen suits is taxed under the present law at 
the equivalent ad valorem rate of about 106 per cent. The 
Democratic bill proposed to reduce this to 49 per cent. A suit of 
ready-made woolen clothing worth in Europe $10 is taxed under 
the present law at the equivalent ad valorem rate of 75 per 
cent, or $7.50. The Democratic bill proposed to reduce this 
tax from 75 to 49 per cent and save the consumer $2.60 per suit. 

COTTON, 

This bill reduced the duties on cotton manufactures from 
48.12 per cent (imports, 1910) to 27.06 per cent, a reduction of 
the tariff burdens under this schedule as shown in Table 6 from 
hot less than $200,000,000 to about $112,000,000 for a year, or 
‘i Saving of about $88,000,000 for a 12-month period. It appears 
that for every dollar of loss to the Treasury that would have 
resulted from the enactment of this bill the tax burdens of the 
people would have been lessened by about $29. 

In vetoing the Democratic cotton bill of the first session 
of this Congress the President of the United States gave as 
one of his reasons that the Tariff Board had not reported to 
him concerning this schedule. The message transmitting the 
Tariff Board report on this schedule was received by Congress 
on March 26, 1932. A very careful analysis by the Ways and 





The Democratic bill vetoed by the | 


The Presi- | 


| during the fiscal 


share in equitable taxation for revenue purposes. 
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Means Committee failed to discover any facts in the report 
which: justified changes in the cotton bill passed at the first 
session of this Congress and vetoed by the President. Hence 
the old bill was reintroduced, and it passed the House August 
2, 1912. In the Senate the repeal of Canadian reciprociiy was 
attached ‘and on this amendment the bill rests in conference. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of the revision sought by this 
bill, men’s cotton half hose valued at 8@ cents per dozen pairs 
wholesale are taxed under the present law at the equivalent 
ad valorem rate of about 92 per cent. The Democratic cotton 
bill proposed to reduce this to 40 per cent. It proposed to re 
duce the tax on cotton thread from an enivalent rate of 34 per 
cent to 15 per cent. A suit of ready-made cotton clothing valued 
at the foreign port at $6 is taxed under our present law 50 per 
cent ad valorem, or $3, a suit. This Democratic bill proposed to 
reduce this tax to 30 per cent and save the consumer $1.20 per 
suit. 


METALS, 

The bill revising the metal schedule reduced the average rate 
of duty on the entire schedule from 33.35 per cent (imports 
1910) to 22.42 per cent. This revision, it is estimated, would 
have saved the American consumers in a 12-month period more 
than $80,000,000. 

This bill passed the Senate in practically the same form in 
which it left the House and was vetoed by the President August 
14, 1912, the main reason given being that, in the opinion of 
the President, the iron and steel industries were not adequately 
protected by the rates. The iron and steel industry has reached 
a position of independence where it does not need the helping 
hand of the Government in order to stand in competition with 
foreign countries. This desirable state of affairs been 
reached as a result of progressive improvement in industrial 
methods coincident with steady reductions of the tariff which 
have impressed upon steel producers the necessity of shaping 
their methods in accordance with the recent inventions and 
processes and with the principles of effective business organi- 
zation. The condition with regard to machine tools illustrates 
the strength of the industry. Machine tools made by American 
manufacturers are exported and sold in large quantities in 
every European country in competition with foreign manu- 
facturers. Our annual output of these tools is estimated at 
$50,000,000; our exports are not less than $5,000,000, while our 
imports are less than $200,000. Our exports of these tools 
year 1912 amounted to about $12,000,000 or 
$1,000,000 a month. 


has 


Manufacturers are therefore successfully competing in the 
world’s markets with rivals from other countries; and as no 
increase in imports or revenue could be expected from this 


item. machine tools and other articles of like condition were 
placed on the free list. 
CHEMICALS, 


This bill not only corrected numerous defects in the classi 
fication of the schedule, but made a systematic adjustment of 
rates in the light of the present industrial condition of the 
various businesses as well as in the interest of the consumers. 
To this end a careful study was made of the chemical free list 
and low rates of duty were levied upon noncompetitive articles 
not produced in this country, with the view of having them 
The chemicals 
used in the textile industries were given special attention, an 
adjustment being made in accordance with the revision of the 
cotton schedule proper. This plan was observed with 
regard to the wool industry, the paper industry, and special 


also 


| consideration was given to the interest of the consumer in the 


matter of the chemicals and drugs used for medicines. The 
revision of this schedule would Lave effected a saving to Ameri- 
can consumers of about $17,000,000 by reducing the price of all 
chemicals, and at the same time the revenue to the Govern 
ment would have been increased. This measure was defeated 
in the Senate. 

SUGAR. 

The bill placing sugar on the free list was passed in deference 
to a very general and persistent demand on the part of con- 
sumers. By it the consumers would save during a year not less 
than $115,000,000 from sugar prices, and if enacted the measure 
would have substantially reduced the cost of living. The tariff 
tax on sugar amounts to about 14 cents per pound. As this en 
tire tax enters into the price of sugar to the consumer, it is easy 
to estimate the consumer’s burdens because of tariff duties on 
sugar. The amount of sugar consumed in continental United 
States in 1911 was about 7,663,000,000 pounds, and the applica- 
tion -of 14 cents per pound to this consumption affords 
estimate of $115,000,000 as representing the saving to the people. 

The Senate substituted for the House sugar bill one which 
only slightly reduced the duties on sugar, the cut of the rate 
of duty being from $1.90 to $1.60 per hundred, or only about 30 
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‘ s on the hundred. This would have given no relief to the 

people fi var prices, and hence the Democrats of the House 

re fry ] f gs ompromise, the conferees reporting a | 

ti (lisagreemert on the measure, 
RESUME OF TARIFF WORK. 

Table 1 presents a summary of the results of the strictly | 
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In arriving at the estimate of the saving to the consumers 
| from the revision of the tariff shown in this statement, ;: 
has been the plan to reckon that the duty is 50 per cent effective 
| in increasing prices, except for sugar, where the full amount of 
| duty is passed into the price paid by the consumers. 
to Table 6, the estimated protection in the wool, cotton, met 
| chemicals, and sugar schedules 








aggregate about $1,000,000.000. 
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t: ff vor} of le ‘St an Seco cess r he six 7-Ssec | 7 i : : ‘ 
a . w -_ of the firs nd sé nd sessions of the Sixty-second | The revision proposed by the Democrats it is estimated wou)! 
ee a ______—_s|| have saved the consumers in prices about $740,000,000, or 
iat F | average saving of more than $8 for every person in the Uni 
———— * Estimated | States, and the readjustment of duties in these revision bil!s 
sae (Average per « cavineto | Would have entailed very little, if any, loss to the Treasury. 
manure. consumers | TARIFF-REFORM STRENGTH IN HOUSE. 
| (a 12-month | . : ‘ 
|. Seepest, | Dememetiel” paniedhs'= There are 230 Democrats in the House of Representati 
1911. bill 159 Republicans, 1 Independent, and 1 Socialist, and there 
5 a ae ee sole tee at this time 3 vacancies. The Democratic majority, theref 
je FC 2c , , PAG NQaeas , 2g very 
ree List. wise secs 18. 75 | Fre $390, 000,000 | ** 69. AS shown by the re ord of the passage votes, every 1 
Ww cratie bill except that revising the chemical schedule rec 
Raw wenceeecccenereeeseeeneeeeess 42. 20 29.09 \ 59 gop. 999 | BOt only the solid support of the Democrats in the House, 
iam . ae os) 88.000.009 | eMisted many Republicans. While, as stated, the Democratic 
Met tena regres erate 34.51 | 29. 42 80,000,000 | Majority is only 69, the free-list bill passed with a majority of 
DIONE 5.5i.anosonckcwiak Ricne womb ecmumel 25.72 | 16. 66 17,000,000 | 127, the wool bill of last session by 120 majority and this session 
Re mI nne nae ewaenenecepoet ae comets ties ___ 3-95 | —_—*Free. | 115,000,000 | hy 98 majority, the cotton bill by 112 majority at last ses 
NR hi eo el ee ee eae 740,000,000 | Sion and by S6 majority at this session, metal bill by 101 
x a) oie cE majority, and the excise bill by a majority of 212. 
VOTES. 
TABLE 2.— Votes on tariff reform bills. 
| Record of passage vote in House. 
Measure. | Date passed |}—+;— i a Disposition. 
| House. Aves. | Nays. | Maior- | Page Congressional Record 
ae | ay | ae. (62d Cong.), 
/ ee ge sedan’ 
| | | | 
DiI: . csi ittictnd dad tdlicnc tse otaugeies ws. Ba ee | May 8,1911 236 109 | 127 | 1121, first session. ........... Vetoed. 
Wool bill fJune 20,1911 220 100 | 120 | 2357, first session. ........... \ Do 
Fe Sh abt LOS CEN SS HED «ee eae Mano as een Se \Apr. 1, 1912 190 92 98 | 4313, second session......... . 
ree OU a od so oc ob on wn ke kk ln dd ob Soace ce dasse Aug. 13,1912 174 80 94 | 11629, second session. ..... eal 
Cotton bill jAug. 3,1911 202 90 112 | 3585, first session. ........... Do. 
op ae et CTE REL. Ace REO Lk es ee eae \Aug. 2,1912] 158 72 86 | 10848, second session........ | In conference. 
SO TNO at ia ee rl ca aii Jan. 29,1912 211 110 101 | 1563, second session .........| Vetoed. 
PD DUIS oo et cto cedpbuckiictnnies tbh aisbectece Aug. 14, 1912 174 83 91 | 11797, second session........ | In conference. 
ike tuk hpi wince dbiciay bdo edth Ridss ta tbiedss Gakuen Feb. 21,1912 179 127 52 | 2406, second session... ...... | Defeated in Senate. 
Sugar. . pelilillbnn dicen sinlieieneemdiagatendibisescighag ns Gtetals odmaeiiiesinedtasd Mar. 15,1912 198 103 95 | 3538, second session. ........ | Disagreement. 
NN a iia Ni la aca ta tae a te ae Le | Mar. 19,1912 252 40 212 | 3721, second session. ........ In conference. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S TARIFF VETOES. 

In vetoing the tariff-revision bills of this Congress Mr. Taft 
makes it plain that he is determined that the tariff shall not be 
revised except by the 
Party. The following excerpt from an editorial indicates the 
attitude in which he has placed himself with the people: 

{From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 10, 1912.] 

Mr. Taft stands firm behind a high tariff wall. He will make his 

fight from the citadel of protection. We had hoped for his own sake, as 


well as that of the country, that he would sign the modified and 
moderate tariff bills which have been sent to him by Congress. They 
are not all the people have the right to demand, but, like the half 


loaf, they would have been better than nothing at all, and would have 
afforded a measure of relief to millions of people oppressed by the high 
cost of living. 

But Mr. Taft refused to help them. He bends all his energies and 
all his mind to finding an excuse for standing by the protected interests 
instead of the unprotected people. 

The Vresident’s present eourse gives final proof that nothing need 
ever be expected from him in aid of tariff revision, despite the pro- 
testations in his veto message that he wants to sign the proper kind 
of wool bill. He would sign no bill presented to him that would give 


any real relief. He is now and forever allied with those who think 
they ought to have a perpetual license to pluck the American con- 
sumer. Those who vote for him will do so with the full knowledge 
that Mr. Taft will not lift his little finger to lighten popular burdens 


if lightening those burdens means lessening even in the slightest de- 
gree the enormous profits of the New England mill owners and other 
favorite and favored sons of the high tariff system. 


TARIFF PRINCIPLES INTERPRETED. 


A most important work of the Sixty-second Congress is the 
clear distinction which has been given to the interpretation of 
the tariff issue of the Democratic and Republican Parties.’ As 
brought out in the tariff work of this Congress these interpre- 
tations may be tersely stated as follows: 

REPU BLICANS., 

(1) That duties shall be leviec 
to protect “infant industries.” 
This means a progressively higher 
tariff wall, for instead of helping 
infant industries to get on their 
feet it weakens them to the extent 
of making them forever dependent 


DEMOCRATS. 
That duties shall be levied 


and that there 
country no vested 


(1) 
for revenue only, 
exists in this 


right to tax the American people 
in the interest of special privileges 
for the benefit of special classes. 


on charity. Also that the vested 
right to tax the people to protect 
special interests exists in this 
country. 


“ stand-pat ” element of the Republican | 





| be used when possible. 


(2) That such tariff rates should 
be fixed as will equalize the cost of 
production at home and abroad and 
protect manufacturers’ profits. 


(3) That artificial protection 
should be provided by high tariff 
duties for the purpose of develop- 
ing industries in places and under 
conditions where they could not 
otherwise flourish. 

(4) That specific duties should 
Such du- 
ties conceal the true effect of the 
rates. Under specific rates coarser 
and cheaper goods pay as much as 
the finer and expensive grades, and 
hence such rates bear more heavily 


| upon the poor than upon the rich. 


(5) That the present method of 
exclusively indirect taxation should 
be continued, thereby keeping the 


public in ignorance of the actual 
tax burdens, and thus the easier 


enabling special protection for the 
favored few and the trusts. 


(6) That tariff threats and leg- 
islation in higher duties offer the 
best means of making our way in 
foreign markets, illustrated by the 
addition of 25 per cent ad calever: 
to existing rates in the maximum 
section of the present Republican 
tariff act. 





1 The necessary two-thirds was not secured in the Senate, the votes on the question of overriding the vetoes being: Wool, yeas, 39; nays, 36. Metals, yeas, 32; nay 


(2) That no tariff should be m- 
osed upon any article abo. ’ 
owest rate which will yield 
and needed quantity of reven 
the — of the Governme: 

(3) That the protection aff ! 
through advantages of sii 
and natural resources is suf 
for the wisest and most econ 
development of industries. 


(4) That ad valorem ra 
duty should be used whenever 
ticable, as sueh protect the p 
against oppressive rates, adj 
as they do, according to va 
article. 


i 


(5) That the burden of the 
ent indirect taxation should 
more equitably adjusted by 
ferring a portion of it from 


with small earnings, to ‘hos 
larger incomes, as in the ! 
cratic excise measure. That 


should be paid by people i: 
portion to their ability to pa) 
(6) That foreign markets 
best be obtained and foreign 
sumers conciliated by offerings 
portionate reductions in dut 
exchange for similar reduction 
their rates of duty on our 
entering their markets. 


THE TARIFF BOARD. 
Democrats welcome all possible data concerning the tri! 


which will afford light as to the proper rates of duty. ‘° 
reasons why the Democrats oppose the Tariff Board as 


organized may be briefly summarized as follows: 


'(1) As now organized, the Tariff Board is responsible so'' 


“<4 


to the President of the United States, although the duty of for 


mulating tariff legislation is intrusted by the Constitutiv’ 


the House of Representatives. 


(2) The Tariff Board bas been very expensive, having s)°"! 
$550,000 during the last three years, and the results obts 
from this expenditure have been quite unsatisfactory, affording 
no helpful data for guidance in constructive tariff legislation. 





ed 












3) The board has been operating on a partisan basis, since 
it has been instructed by the President to attempt to ascertain 
he cost of production of commodities in different countries 
and to consider existing tariff schedules in the light of data 
‘hus obtained. This has proved to be an erroneous theory 
d ean not furnish results of unbiased and sound judgment 
or establish facts in a nonpartisan manner. Even the Repub- 
n Party has abandoned the theory, as evidenced by the 
t that no mention was made of it in its platform of 1912 
DEMOCRATS HAVE EARNED CONFIDENCE OF PEOPLE. 

The Democratic Party is entitled to the confidence of the 
American people because it has kept its pledges with them. It 
has demonstrated that it can and will revise the tariff taxes 
down to a revenue basis; that it can administer the affairs of 
the National Government; that it will stand for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. On the other hand, the Republican 
Party has failed to keep its pledges with the people in reducing 
the customs taxes, and has more than doubled the expenses of 
running the National Government since Cleveland’s first admin- 
istration. The Republican Party is now so badly divided by 
internal dissensions that they are not capable of united action on 
any of the legislative questions now before the people, and it 
is impracticable to believe that the Republican Party can set 
in order the House and bring 
own misconduct, extravagance, and greed, 


APPENDIX A. 
TARIFF LEGISLATION, 

Tariff legislation has been so continuous a factor in the in- 
dustrial and political record of this country that the review 
of it takes one over the entire scope of the country’s history 
since the establishment of its free government, reaching from the 
first administration of Washington to the present time. During 
this period of 123 years the United States has had 26 Presidents 
and about eight times as many partial and complete tariff acts. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War all the leading States 
passed acts imposing duties on imports, and from this time 
until 1789, when the National Government came into exist- 
ence, new laws regulating commerce, navigation, 
were enacted by all but one of the States. 
imports from foreign countries, and the States agreed that all 
goods, wares, and merchandise of the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the United States or any of them should be, 
with only a few insignificant exceptions, admitted into each 
State free of duty. All of the independent State tariffs were 
abolished by the Constitution as adopted by the convention in 
i787. The first national tariff law was passed by the First 
Congress, and went into effect on July 4, 1789; it was strictly 
a revenue tariff, though some of the leading men of that Con- 
gress argued for protective duties. It was only intended to be 
a temporary and partial measure. This tariff was superseded 
on January 1, 1791, by the act of August 10, 1790, which was 
likewise a revenue tariff, but was a complete tariff law coy- 
ering ali classes of merchandise. The average ad valorem rate 
of duty collected on free and dutiable merchandise was as low 
as 11.21 per cent in 1795, and did not reach 20 per cent before 


1803. This law continued to be the basis of all the subse- 
quent measures passed by the Congress down to April 27. 
1S16, the intervening t tariffs being but amendments covering 
special articles. 

The above-mentioned acts were enacted as a rule for rev- 
enue purposes only. The tariff of April 27, 1816, was princi- 


pally for revenue with incidental protection. The protective 


inovement grew and secured the enactment of the tariff of 
May 22, 1824, involving protection for its own sake. The rate 


on the dutiable imports of 1827 for the first time reached 4) 
per cent, the equivalent ad valorem rate of duty in 1827 amount- 
ing to 41.35 per cent. Further protectionist agitation and the 
political strength and opportunity given to it by a peculiar 
combination of circumstances brought in the tariff of May 19, 
Is28, known as “the tariff of abominations.” The rate on im- 
ports reached 48.88 per cent in 1830. This law of 1828 was 
Superseded by the act of July 14, 1882, with lower protection. 
The act of March 2. 183% , closely following, involved 
abandonment of protection and the return to a revenue basis, 
‘nd the equivalent ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable im- 
ports in 1837 was 25.36 per cent. Under this act the revenue of 
the Government fell behind its expenditures and afforded the 
occasion for the protective tariff of August 30, 1842, raising the 


equivalent ad valorem rate in 1844 to 35.13 per cent. This law 


Was followed by the famous Walker tariff for revenue only of 
July 30, 1846, which went into effect on December 1 of that 

year and continued until superseded, because of superabundant 

the. iue, by the lower revenue tariff of March 3, 1857. To show 
ie 


result of the operations of this act the equivalent ad ya- 


lorem rate on dutiable imports in 1859 was 19.56 per cent. 


about the proper reforms of its | 


and trade 
The duties were on | 


the | 
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| for revenue and the industrial disturbances, 
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with its abnormal requirements 
introduced a great 
The act of March 
~) was to provide for more revenue, and that of June 30, 
1864, to meet even greater demands. After the war the ab 
normal fiscal situation afforded the opportunity for the tariff of 
March 2, 1867, which was the beginning of the high protective 
duties which have continued through ihe acts of 1883, 1890, 1897, 
and the present act of 1909, except for the interruption by the 
Wilson Act of 1894, which was in force only until 1897, a period 
too brief and too much disturbed by unusual and abnormal! condi- 


The coming of the Civil War, 


change in the course of our tariff history. 
2, 1861, 


| tions to enable its merits and usefulness to be generally established. 








The following table giving the annual equivalent ad valorem 
rates of duty on merchandise imported into the United States 
from 1791 to 1911 will afford an illustration of the operations 
of the tariff laws, showing the steady development of the pro 
tective tariff policy in this country: 
TABLE 3. rates of duty «¢ 

to 1912. 
{This table has been compiled from statistical 


Average ad valorem llected on imports, 1791 


abstracts of the Bureau 








of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor, and shows the 
average ad valorem rates of duty actually collecied for the years 
mentioned. Prior to 1821 the rates are on “free and dutiable”™’ im 
ports; after that date “ dutiable"’ only are given.] 
FREE AND DUTIABLE. 
Year. Per cent. | Year. Per cent 
il ccdilighsiquathuncmibaiiatatlegaampes it a te 19. 18 
i etietnaeeie saan, Ste 1807 18. 45 
1793 a edaenaihhnis 14.68 | 1808 18. 71 
a “ i . 17.10 | 1809 L&. 26 
1795 io 2 Z . Soe 1810 17. &8 
1796 ounien - 42.Ue iS11 18. 50 
1797 liieunh-abe: cimutintne, Sa ae Y 48a ; 
i we a “ 19.99 | 1813 
1799 spdhaniainividsieinintictbsias .- 19.70 | 1814 
1800 ee 17.42 | 1815 - 
cc cntpiatncads wai _ 16, Gl 1816 
1802 2 RE See OU a 
38038...... al 22. 06 1818 
1804_ os ; 23. 40 1819 
1805__ ~~ _ 18.49 | 1820 
DUTIABLE, 
1821 “ git 35. 97 L867 1G. 67 
1822 31. 73 1868 . 41%. 62 
1823 o $2. 71 1869 47. 22 
1824... hee 37.53 1870 17. ON 
1825 37. 10 1871 $3. 04 
1826 36. 06 | 187 41. 35 
1827 - - 41. 35 1873 Gea aS. O4 
1828 “ “ 39. 36 1874 . 88. 40 
1829 44.30 1875 . 40.58 
a . 48.88 | 1876 44.70 
Se iaicnnesiate ape dennis 40. $1 L877 1! 4 
&: 33. 83 | 1878 12.7 
8: 31.96 | 1879 . 44. 82 
1834 a a lalclatiae 32.67 1880 13.46 
Bie cena 36. 04 1881 43. 27 
I iecittinn ‘ . $1. 65 1882 42” 61 
as - 25.36 | 1883 42. 41 
TE Pi sake 7. 84 ee. 41. 57 
Re sienna . 20. 90 LSS5 45. 83 
1840 ere ae 30. 37 | 1886 + m4 53 
1841__ "i $2. 20 | 1887 47.08 
1842 ee _ 24. 00 1SS8 45. G61 
1843- ee Te . 25.73 | 1889 5.11 
1844 “ ee aieieaeied 35. 13 1890 $4.39 
1845 ae 32. 57 891 16.26 
1846 31.45 S92 1h. 69 
1847 ibid 26. 86 1893 9 46 
1848 _— 24.97 184 . Fo.oo 
1849 nee 24.73 | 1895 > 11.75 
1&50 al 25. 85 1806 ms ao. 5 
1851 - 25. 44 1897 a 4? 17 
1852 2 2 - 26.96 1SOS = 1s. 80 
1853 of - 25.93 1SO0 " Av. OFT 
1854 = 25. 61 1900 i). 24 
1855 26. 82 1901 10. 64 
1856 26. O85 102 19. 79 
1857 22. 45 LOOS * 19. OF 
1858 ‘ . 22. 44 1904 18. 77 
1859 3 . . 19.56 1905 45. 24 
1860 19.67 | 1906 44.16 
1861 J 18. 84 1907 42 5 
cay aint << ieee 36.19 | 1908 $? O4 
Bandiana: $2. 62 1909 5. 15 
1864 eo _.. 36.69 | 1910 $1.52 
1865 ‘ 47.56 1911 41. 22 
1866 48. 33 
The equiv: lent rates of duty shown in this table have been 
calculated on the value of the articles imported and are no 
| index of the duties imposed by law on all dutiable articles, 
some of which duties were prohibitory and others of which 
were restrictive in different degrees. Up to the War of 1512 
the average rate of duties collected was about 15 per cent. 
The lowest was 11.21 per cent and the highest 25.40 per cent. 
The average rate from 1862 to the close of the war was about 
38 per cent. Since then there have been only three years when 
it was below 40 per cent. 
PROTECTION IN PRESENT TARIFF LAW 
With a full appreciation of the necessity of immediate revi- 
sion of the high tariff duties of the present law and with a 


keen sense of the responsibility placed upon them by the people 
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through the election of 1910, the Democrats immediately upon | The statistics of production shown in this table are bas: 
the organization of the Sixty-second Congress began to apply | upon the census returns for the calendar year 1909. To thes, 
themselves to the study of the tariff act with a view to giving | census figures have been added a two-year increment of 
the people much-needed relief from high prices and the high | crease based upon the average increase of the five-year period 
cost of living. The following series of tables, while involving | from 1904 to 1909, and hence the statistics ef production r 
8 estimates, are believed to be approximately correct and | resent the condition as of 1911. The import and expori 
throw much light on the tariff situation. | statistics employed are those for the fiscal year ending Ju 
T 1.—-Production for 1905 and 1910, average yearly increase in pro- | 30, 1911. 
ductio , ee 905 anc 91K stim > "Or ti y 76 | : ia : : . . 
Saat aoe ane pn 1905 and 1910, and estimated production for 1912, by It is known that considerable duplication exists in censis 
, | figures of manufactures, because of the fact that in many 
Production. Average Estimated | stances the finished product of one establishment becomes ’ 
Sched S|  VOarly | production for | material of another for the purpose of further manufacture. 
905 1910 increase 1911. rT . . . . 
; ei The effort has been made to eliminate duplication where it § 
aie eae ee 000 $705,000, 000 7.49 $811,000,000 | been apparent, and then to make an arbitrary reduction to cove 
a. ee 704 577,000, 000 | 8. 40 674,000,000 | the intangible duplication above referred to. Only approximate 
} 2%, 4.359.946 Oo. x 5.17 | . E 
eesti Me 23 | 4,350, 046,000 | 8-20 | &, 170,000,000 | accuracy can, however, be claimed for some of the figures of 
Be Tair Bale 85,333 510,966,000 | 4 74 ” 559,000, 000 Tables 4, 5, and 6. In preparing Tables 5 and 6 the further 
Beiecsatesss 1, 105,340 416, 695,000 17 460,000,000 | assumption has been made that the rates of the tariff revision 
G 2,320 02 3,329, 073 B. 3, : in ae : 
Be Si linn 2 toh at aso | eae 790000 | oe |e eal ene aoe | bills of this Congress would bring those schedules to a revenue 
I tk 870, 198.012 1, 221, 400,000 | 8.07 1, 419,000,000 | basis, and similar revision has been assumed for the remaining 
Pat invtawk aes 176, 219, 826 245, 153,000 7.82 283,000,000 | schedules. 
K 803,219,168 | 1,177, 161,000 9.28 1,396, 000,000 | or ’ i bi 4 
? 134, 265,987 202, 678,000 | 10. 19 244, 000, 000 An analysis of the tariff is given in ‘Table 5, which shows the 
Bpaccaistosss 1,490°540'747 | 2,.158'312'000 | 8:93) bun’ 000; 00 | domestic production by schedules, the imports, exports, «ud 
— iaiceebelet ees hadaed eet ‘ _ | values of the articles retained for consumption by schedules 
otal produc | together with the percentage of production and imports 
tion 12, 779, 988, 885 17,908,010, 000 al 20, 824,000,000 | . : ‘ > oy - rte sar th 
Fre 940’ 328° 050 1’ 109” 667’ 000 3 1’ 19070007000 | CONSumption and the per cent that the exports bear t 
7 production. 
TABLE 5.—Summary showing by tariff schedules estimated production, imports, exports, and estimated consumption, together with the percentage of production and im; 
consumption and the per cent of production exported. 
= | ee ; 7 as : > ~ 
| Produc- | Imports 
Tariff schedule Description Estimated Imports Exports Estimated tion of of du fs 
ra s — ° production. (1911). | (1911). consumption. | consump- consump-| , : 
| tion. tion. i , 
Z --——______—— Sb oitilitatalanats | iddnpiale “7 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per 
ie ook nae cual pmamian | Chemicals, oils, and paints................200..0- $811, 000, 000 $48, 869, 382 | $49,615, 284 $810, 000, 000 100. 12 6. 03 
ethos Ute ecmeens | Earths, earthenware, and glassware............... 674, 000, 000 24, 495, 258 | 21, 348, 881 677, 000, 000 99. 56 3. 62 | 
ER SR | Metals and manufactures of....................... 5, 170, 000, 000 58, 757,341 | 400, 193, 235 4, 829, 000, 000 107.06 1.22 | : 
ERT a | Wood and manufactures of. ...................... 1, 913, 000, 000 24, 709, 532 | 93, 600, 235 1, 844, 000, 000 103.74 1.34 
SR se Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of............. 559, 000, 000 97, 877, 463 | 8, 736, 113 648, 000, 000 86. 27 15. 10 
ian cnbaeeeeaiael Tobacco and manufactures of..................... 460, 000, 000 29, 788, 180 43, 638, 904 446, 000, 000 103. 14 ed | 
BP hoe ent ee 5 Agricultural products and provisions. ............ 3, 908, 000, 000 105, 974, 044 340, 476, 654 3, 674, 000, 000 106. 37 2. & 8 | . 
SED on wise atau | Spirits, wines, and other beverages............... 739, 000,000 20, 354, 501 3, 479, 596 756, 000, 000 97.75 2.60 | { 
hy dene et euateae oe Ee eee 1, 419, 000, 000 26, 204, 150 37, 348, 936 1, 408, 000, 000 100. 78 1.86 | 
Oe te stk eek oe Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of....... 283, 000, 000 99, 401, 935 9, 059, 892 373, 000, 000 75.87 26. 65 
vkiabs woceaw cuawik Wool and manufactures of......................-- 1, 396, 000, 000 48, 395, 406 | 2, 293. 473 1, 442, 000, 000 96.81 3.36 
OS re DR NII, bcd Aes hres neecs 244, 000, 000 30, 993, 562 | 1,538,543 273, 000, 000 89.38 11.35 
Dette kigcatte nace bea 8 | ea 708, 000, 000 26, 110,975 | 20, 630, 129 713, 000, 000 99.30 3. 66 | 
Petey «ciematwawe ists S ccegnccinnmstpinadochiccndcsuescten 2,540, 000, 000 109, 049, 968 173, 479, 256 2, 476, 000, 000 102. 58 4. 40 | } 
| —<—$ $$ | - — — — —— ——EE 
NON Pence ccksccdenede ceunen diac kdepdierenneaae 20, 824, 000, 000 750,981,097 | 1,205, 439,131 | 20,369,000, 000 102. 2: 3.69 | 5.79 
ON I chs Swir kB ckbddawccna i wadghieieieenceds atacascsccntecvelbale | 1, 190, 000, 000 776, 963, 955 808, 109, 894 1, 159, 000, 000 102. 67 67.04 | ) 
Tate <.ccssce | SpcksedeWiuad dbaggaieddabeaaedeiaabdcdaneaaetel | 22, 1,527,945, 652 | 2,013,549,025 | 21,528,000, 000 | 102. 26 a 7.10 | 


The following table makes an analysis of the present tariff law by schedules, with a view to presenting at least an appreximation 





Tariff schedule. 


Total dutiable. 


list . 





' 














to the total tax burden of the people because of customs duties, and the segregation of these into the revenue and protection taxvs 
TABLE 6.—Summary showing, by schedules, estimated consumption, customs, recenuc, and consumers’ tar because of tariff. 
[ 
Consumers’ tax. 
| 
~ c Ad 
es Estimated | Per family. re! 
Description. consumption. _| in 
Revenue. | Protection. Total. Lo 
. rotec- 
Revenue. ‘iin 
| 
ol SS - id —_—_—_|—_____- 
] Per 
' } 
CE I I iin saison cc cnnnpocscencesee $810, 000,000 | $12,563,788 $45,756,212 $58, 320, 000 $0. 66 $2. 41 | 
Earths, earthenware, and glassware.................. | 677, 000, 000 12, 669, 182 162, 402, 818 175, 072, 000 . 67 8.55 
Metals, and manufactures of. ........................ 4, 829, 000, 000 18, 869, 321 415, 354, 679 434, 224,000 -99 21. 86 | ] 
Wood, and manufactures of... ....................-. 1, 844, 000, 000 2, 959, 669 50, 000, 331 52, 960, 000 16 | 2. 63 i 
Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of................ 648, 000, 000 52, 809,371 62, 190, 629 115, 000, 000 2.78 | 3. 27 ; : 
| Tobacco and manufactures of. ....................... 446, 000, 000 26, 159, 615 oereeeeeeeeeee 26, 159, 615 | aS | s ‘ 
| Agricultural products and provisions. ............... | 8,674,000, 000 28, 744, 295 | 339, 757, 705 368, 502, 000 1.51 | 17.88 | 
.| Spirits, wines, and other beverages... -.............. | 756, 000, 000 & XY | Serer sy 17, 298, 858 su dees sens . | 
bi 8, a ee ee | 1,408,000,000 | 12,325,584 210, 251, 416 222, 577, 000 -65 11.06 
Fiax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of.......... | 373,000,000 | 47,053, 000 23, 578, 000 70, 631, 000 2. 48 | 1.24 ‘ 
| Wool and manufactures of. .........................- | 1,442,000,000 | 28,982,553 323,326, 447 352, 309, 000 1.53 17.02 ] 
ee EE GIs 2 heme desccbedbswsbiccatsbabl 273, 000, 000 16, 053, 261 54, 653, 739 70, 707, 000 .84 2. 87 { 
.-| Pulp, paper, and books... ............--.2-......0000s 713, 000, 000 5, 645, 302 58, 524, 698 64, 170. 000 - 30 | 3.08 
iS ats bial « ine ndilks teeeeemehdinnddmetibaiahial | 2,476,000, 000 27, 448, 145 | 170, 631, 855 198, 080, 000 1.44 8.98 ' 
SLT tid eid shied « thinaphiniowdcbhbbndinbidenmsbsscgl 20, 360,000,000 | 300,581,044 | 1,916, 428,529 | 2, 226,010, 473 16.30 | 100.85 Al. 2 
bs ce wansble &add0Gn0edseeesneéodonawanséoqennd coornepasoescosmex 1, 159, 000,000 |...... cnn ealeee cece nccenes|eeeet cent eeeete|eneneeeens ererecees 
Mees . cpieiahinailgeesnlsimnpieisthinen tepeeibenahater> seater 21, 528,000,000 }.............. envied Seeds Sud See cceth « snedle~ aiieuhdledoesseees --1-- r 






\< shown in Table 6 the tetal estimated amount of tax burden 
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impesed upon the people from tariff duties is about $2,226,- 
ea0.000. of which about $309,500,000 went into the Treasury in 
1 and $1,900,000,000 would represent the amount which is 
added to prices because of tariff, and which, therefore, may be | 


| as protection. 


PROTECTION FAVORS FOREIGNERS, 





‘ t impetus has been given the Democratic work of tariff 

! in recent years by the revelation of the practice of many 
turers of selling protected American goods cheaper 

‘ | than at home. Among such manufactures may be enu- 
i ted such important agricultural implements as reapers, 
! rs, harrows, hayrakes, and plows; also steel rails, wire 
rope, sewing machines, illuminating and lubricating oils, and so 
fi The meaning of this condition is that our tariff duties 
have long been unnecessarily high, even from a protective point 


of view, and, under the cover of this excessive protection, com- | 


l tions have grown up and taken control of our home mar- 
kets, which exact exerbitant prices from domestic consumers. 
Insiead of encouraging home industries, this protective policy 
bas weakened and discouraged all unprotected exporters, 
whether manufacturers or farmers. Not less than $50,000,000 | 


of American money is now invested in European plants devoted 
to the manufacture ef various American specialties, including 
ric apparatus, sewing machines, belting, radiators, 
nery, coal-conveying apparatus, steel chains, machine tools, 
ing machinery, boilers, 
nery, printing machinery, elevators, match-making ma- 
pneumatic tools. and photographic apparatus. Says a 
Republican authority, “ This will necessarily result in a 


cl ery, 


large diminution of our export trade in American manufactures. 
Instead of making in America electrical apparatus, cotton 

all kinds of machinery, tools, and so forth, to ship 
‘ d for sale, our manufacturers will increasingly produce 
Ties 


wares abroad for their foreign trade, and the statistics 
of our exports will be correspondingly reduced.” 
PROTECTION OF PROFITS AND TRUSTS. 
ndamental issue before the country is the encroachment 
of the powerful and favored few on the rights of the many. 
work of the Democrats at this Congress in revising the 
harbor of protection for the trusts, is therefore keenly 


shee | 





Standard Oil Trust, and the so-called Whisky Trust were the on'y ones 
of very large capital which were in the public eye. But immediately 
upon the enactment of the Dingley tariff law trusts began to increase 
and multiply, and at the end of a few years the nut of se] at 
plants which had been absorbed into great combinations ra nto the 
thousands. At the same time the capitalization created by these com- 
binations rose by leaps and bounds. At the beginning of 1895 there 
were in all only 38 real industrial trusts in United States, repre- 
senting a combination of 672 plants, and car ng a total capitalization 


of but $1,419,428,500. 
But within two years fr 








m the opening of 1898—-that is, at the close 
of 1899—the number of trusts had more than doubled and the capital 
represented had increased to $3,027,010,561 The following three 
years, however, proved to be the halcyon period of industrial trust 
formation. Between the opening of 1899 and the close of 1002 the 
trust-forming movement expanded to an astonishing extent it was 
in this period that the various independent steel interests of the country 
| were converted into nearly a dozen mammoth trust ind then finally 
absorbed, en masse, into the great United States Steel Corporation, with 
its capital of a billion and a half. During the same period the Woolen 
Trust was formed and the Tobacco Trust was enlarged from a inor 
combination covering only one er two branches of the industry to a 
vast consolidation covering complete production and distribution At 
the clese of 1902, therefore, trust capitalization had leaped to 
$5,723,741,660, represented by 136 industrial trusts, which embraced 
no less than 3,264 plants. 

At the end of 1902 there was a widely held theory that the trend 
toward industrial consolidation had reached its limit Subsequent 
events, however, have proven the unsoundness of this idea For 
steadily throughout every year of the past decade trust capitalization 
has continued to increase. By the end of 1905, the year in which 
Theodore Roosevelt began his second administration. the figure had 
risen to $6,843,891,760, and in the year when Mr. Taft entered the 
White House a further expansion to $7,560,004,000 was shown And 
now, with Mr. Taft closing his term, we note that, notwithstanding the 
so-called trust prosecutions and the enforcement of the Sherman law, 


pumps, blowing engines, mining | 


the total industrial trust capitalization has reached the astounding total 
of $8,066,290,861. 


This, moreover, does not include industrial concerns which are not 
trusts. There are thousands of manufacturing concerns enjoying the 
benefits of the tariff which can not be included, strictly speaking, in 


any list of trusts. The Government's Federal! corporation-tax report for 


1911 shows that the tetal capitalization represented by industrial con- 
cerns was about $26,000,000,000. This includes the many close corpo- 
rations, concerns of small capital, which, while “industrial,” are not 


| trusts in the ordinary understanding of the term 


| 


It will be noted that the growth of trusts during Mr. Taft's admin- 
istration has practically all been accomplished since the enactment of 


the present Payne tariff law 

It is a noteworthy fact that the capital represented by industrial 
trusts in this country does not reflect, except to partial extent, the 
| investment of money or property. While no exact figures on the sub- 
ject are obtainable, it is reliably estimated that not more than 25 per 
cent of the eight billions of capitalization represents original invest- 
ment. The remaining 75 per cent is what is commonly called “ water,” 


‘ ted. It has been constructive work which looks to | 
relieving the individual, the farmer, the laborer, and others 
forced to pay tribute to those who by the protection of the 
tariff are permitted to make unjust exactions on the consumer. 


klin Pieree, in his book entitled “The Tariff and the 
Ti i ys: 

ike in our day has been in 

f nt to be ereated that is powerful enough toe control govern- 

» of the people. This force is becoming so powerful and 

to control the editor in his sanctum and the 

room. Independence recoils from its power and 


a4 


ech are absolutely endangered by its existence. 


hat it seeks 
his lecture 
zht and free s] 


sstated in La Folttette’s Weekly Magazine of March 16, 1912: 
ns have uniawfelly taken possession of the whole 
ntrol transportation, manufacturing, mining, capital 
» market price of everything the farmer sells, the market 
rything the consumer must buy. They have achieved this 
* almost entirely under the last two administrations, 
the prosecutions for which so much has been claimed. 
it became President, the total amount of the stock and 
nations and trusts, including the railways then 


ati 


y ae 


( ‘ 


ing 


all comb 


vermitting a force outside of | 


but which is more definitely described as the “ capitalization of earning 








power.” For industrial trusts, like franchise trusts, railroad trusts, 
| ete., have all adopted the method during the past generation of capi- 
talizing, not only the original and current investment in the plants 
and property, but also the uet profits which can be shown. Thus, is 
apparent that in the case of those trusts which have been built up 
| chiefly on tariff benefits, a large part of the net profits shown, and in 
|} some eases two-thirds er three-fourths of the profits t he direct 
result of the protective legislation which they have received 

Industrial combinations in the great majority of cases ha been 
formed primarily for the purpose of controlling advancing 1 to 
the consumer. While the theory has been persistent 1 ed f nv 
years that the main purpose of combination was to duce | 
and operating costs and thus increase profits wit } idvar ! 
| of prices, yet the records shown during the entire trust era go ) 
prove that such has not been the case. The gre: large! t in 
profits has fer the most part been accomplished by p advan nd 
not by cost curtailment. 

Never in our history, perhaps (except in war periods), has the price 
level risen faster than it rose during the first few years > 
passage of the Dingley Tariff Act in 1897, and during the per en 
trusts were forming most rapidly. From July 1, 1897. to Jar 1. 
1900, the cost of living advanced 31 per cent. frem July 1. . to 
May 1, 19092, the cost of living advanced 41 per cent Phat th isis 
were largely responsible for th great advance is « ir from the fact 
that from July 1, 1897. to January 1, 1900, the pr ‘ f i 8 
in which there are but few trusts—advanced but 25 per nt, w the 
prices of metals, clothing. and misce ous prod wi! ere 
are most trusts—advanced 37 per cent Nota ] es «x d in 
Steel Trust productions, some of which mo than <« ed wit! oné 
or two years. 

If this process had not taken place the Steel 1 t to-da ld 
doubtless be able to show substantial profits on its nal and nt 
investment, but no profit whatever on its “ water 


was only $3,.784,000,000. When he turned the country | 

. Whom he had selected as his successor, the total capitaliza- 

trusts and combinations amounted to the enormous sum of 

s 0,000, ore than 70 per cent of which was water. Prices 
up on transportation and en the products of the mines and 

1y interest and dividends on this fraudulent capitalization. 
significance of the tariff as a factor in the study of the 

I srowth of these monopolies is indicated by the fact that 
I v industries in the country at this time are not pro- 


y large custems duties, which have influenced the for- 
of the trusts for the purpese of controlling competition 

raising the price of manufactured products to the duty 
Hin The organization of these combinations is in violation of 
U m law and of an expressed Federal statute, the law 
it specifically the duty of the Gevernment to execute 


T . . . : . 

, Ss connection the following article on growth of indus- 
tt ‘ts under pretection, by John Moody, will be found of 
S] interest : 
eann to the entry of the Republican Party into power in 1897 there 


¥ industrial trusts in the United States. The Sugar Trust, the 
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Growth of industrial trusts since the enactment of the Dingley tariff la 








w. 
Number cam ined I tal. 

Total prior to— 
TS98 a ee 35 672 | $1,419, 428, 500 

Total at end of— 
i ait dite dbipnth i Rdpiiiaimewbetnte <itice emu 48 7 1,67 500 
ES a SS 1,74 61 
DE diddasancdddeakowe gsen¥ ces sgumebnans 9S si2 244, 0 61 
Es. Silt Snctedionte den stdhides sa ilhdeatea abides | 117 2,93 202, 350, 560 
ii ciel a at deen nstiniciai 136 3, 264 723,741, 560 
We ucdtvtetanesbssanddannccecsecadnacees 14¢ 19 41,042, 560 
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Growth of industrial trusts since the enactment of the Dingley 
tariff law—Continued. 





} 
Number. | ee | Total capital. 
: | 
aici = SS ee 
' | 
Total at end of— | | 
Oat cect (nj sétmbatentae 153 | 3,687 |$6,576,918,500 | 
MEL. & cinkutindiebivc dates ancient 163 | 3,846 | 6,843,801, 760 | 
Oh on wk hi oe 178 | 4,018 | 7,284, 750, 760 
ln tcinedéchossmsdsouse Seubaneehtenaitin 186 4,068 | 7,367,745,000 | 
SPUD ..b standeiidesenextagun ate eediebanee 194 4,157 | 7,506,004,000 | 
900) : stadia tiininlaatatiia ate 200 | 4,210 | 7,608, 426, 000 
1910 peisenskaitaitiacsainl ha Eppes 206 4,245 | 7,706,621, 100 
DD. nn nee nism aeamane | 224 4,426 | 8,066, 290, 361 
i 


TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY VERSUS PROTECTION OF PROFITS. 





It has also been brought out during this Congress that there 
are two kinds of tariff—one for revenue, one for protection. 
‘That a revenue tariff is intended to produce the necessary 
money to support the Federal Government; that a protective | 
tariff is to raise revenue for private pockets. All revenue | 
taxes must be paid by the people. The same law which col- | 
lecits money from them for the Government also assesses for 
the vaults of the trusts. While a customs tariff for revenue 
only derives its funds for the Government support from taxing | 
foreign goods imported into this country, a protective tariff 
cerives its revenue through increased prices for goods in our 
own country. As the tariff wall of prohibitive duties is in- 
creased, just so are trade combinations fostered and the peo- 
ple required to pay exorbitant prices. Prohibitive tariffs pre- 
vent relief from without the country while combinations plun- 
der the people within the country. Again, as the revénue for 
private pockets increases, that for the Public Treasury di- 
minishes because of the high and prohibitive tariff wall cre- | 
ated against imports. There can be a tariff for revenue only 
without it being a protective tariff, and there can be a pro- 
tective tariff without it being a tariff for revenue; that is, | 
tariff rates can be so adjusted as to yield revenue for the | 
Government only or to yield revenue for private pockets. | 
Ilere is the line of demarcation between the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. The Republican Party has established 
and continues to encourage the high-protective tariff, which 
has built an insurmountable wall around the Nation. The 
Democratic Party believes in a tariff for revenue only, and 
thus aligns itself with the great consuming public. The Re- | 
publican tariff policy favors combines; the Democratic tariff 
policy favors the people—the real consumers. The question 
now before the American people is: Shall the combines or | 
the people receive the support of the Government through its 
use of the taxing power? 


LABOR AND TARIFF. 


Wage earners are fast finding out that high prices are trace- 
abie to the tariff as a leading cause. The high cost of living is 
supported by the trusts and combinations which have grown 
out of and been fostered by the long-continued high protective 
policy of the Republican Party. It does not require wage sta- 
tistics to prove that wage earners are not benefited, but severely 
injured by high protective duties. Every wage earner knows 
how his earnings compare now with those of former years and 
how little of the necessities of life he can buy now as com- 
pared with former years. The cost of living has been rapidly 
increasing since the enactment of the present tariff law. Since 
1896 the prices of the necessities of life have been increased 
about GO per cent, so that what was purchasable for $1 in 1896 
now commands $1.60. On the other hand, wages have not been 
increased, but in some instances even lowered. 

Notwithstanding continuous increases in the tariff rates dur- 
ing the recent past, the earnings of labor have not properly 
shared in the benefits of these rates. As late as July 15, 1912, a 
strike was commenced by the workers in the cotton mills of 
New Bedford, Mass., involving some 20,000 employees, for the 
avowed purpose of adjusting conditions and forcing cotton manu- 
facturers to allow them a small participation in the increased 
tariff protection. Furthermore, not more than 44 per cent of 
American labor is affected by tariff duties; this means that 
about 954 per cent of the labor of this country is paying from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent more for the necessities of life than 
it would have to pay without the duties which have been 
levied for the avowed purpose of chiefly benefiting labor. Then, 








| cloths’ 





as stated, a small number of laborers for whom benefit is 
claimed by the advocates of tariff protection secure an inequit- 
able portion of the benefit, the most of the advantage remaining 
with the manufacturers and contributing to the creation and 
fostering of trusts and combinations which regulate and elevate 
the prices of the necessities of life. 

If it takes a man 10 days to earn a suit of woolen clothes 
worth, without the tariff, say, $10, he must work 15 days to 
pay for it with the tariff. This means that the tariff costs the 
average laboring man 5 days for each suit of woolen clothes he 
buys. The fact that the total labor cost in cotton “print 
’ and other cheap forms of cotton fabrics is less than 
1 cent per square yard, proves that labor is really not protected 
by the cotton tariff. The increase which was effected in the 
act of 1909 for certain fine qualities of cotton fabrics, as, for 
instance, the mercerized goods, has not proved of benefit to 
labor. Wages in the mills producing these goods are, as a rule, 
actually lower now than before the enactment of the 1909 law. 
One of the largest manufacturers did increase wages 10 per cent, 
but it must be remembered that the protection secured under 
the guise of wishing to benefit labor was 16 per cent. There 
was a time when metal workers participated to some extent in 
the high protection afforded that industry, but machinery has 
so generally superseded the great majority of the expert work- 
men that their places are now mostly filled by the cheapest kind 


| of unskilled labor from foreign countries. As brought out 


through a recent investigation by the Bureau of Labor of the 
steel industry, not only do the steel plants of the country work 
their employees excessively long hours, but the general rates of 
wages paid are extremely low. Even the highly protected tin- 
plate workers have been forced to accept lower wages on tin 
plate produced for export on the contention of the trusts that 
foreign orders could not be filled at the prices demanded by 
foreign competition. 

That the tariff has little or nothing to do with wages is seen 
from the fact that wages in free-trade England are higher than 
in the high protection countries of France and Germany. On 
the other hand, high protection does increase the cost of living 
to the workingman. Much the highest wages paid in the United 
States are found in the unprotected industries, such as the build- 
ing trades. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TARIFF BURDENS. 


Concrete illustrations of the tax burdens borne by the indi- 
vidual from the excessive rates of the present tariff law are 
afforded by the following tables, in which are presented selected 
articles for a man and for a woman during a period of 12 


| months: 


TABLE 7.—Domestic and foreign selling prices of selected articics 


aprarel for a man, together with the tariff taw thereon, and tlie cst 


mated increase in prices due to tariff for a 12-month period. 





Selling prices (retail). Tariff. 














j 1 
Betentod in- is 
ic crease from quiva- | notary 
a | tariff. (One- | lentad | eam ing 
| Domestic. | Foreign. | halfduty rate | valorem | , 
a applied to do- | rate, 1911 | 2oa) 
| mestic selling | (percent). * 
prices.) | 
Suits: | } 
-Wool and 
cotton......| $48.00 | $82.37 $15.63 74.99 $20.51 
| Overcoat......-.. 15.00 | 11.25 3.75 50.00 | 
Hats: 
Wale. 2. <.: 3.00 1.83 1.17 78.32 | 
Straw........ 2.00 1.50 -50 50.00 | 
ONE. ocuceseonas 9.00 8. 46 4 11.90 s 
Rubber goods... . 3.00 2.47 .53 35.00 | 
Underwear: | 
SUss dnetes 3.00 1.41 1.59 105.85 | 
Ce accesses 3.00 2.10 .90 60.17 | 
Pajamas........- 3.00 2.25 .75 50.00 
ee 7.50 5.24 2.26 60.17 
M080. w ddeoncdesce 3.00 1.90 1.10 73.31 | 
ee 1.50 1.02 8 63.90 
UIE, 3-50 0cbs50- 1.00 . 68 32 63.90 | 
Suspenders....... 1.00 -7 .2B 45.00 | 
Ras chp <senunees 3.00 2.25 75 50.00 | 
Handkerchiefs. . . 2. 40 1.69 71 59. 41 
RR Oe es 3.00 2.14 .86 57.36 
Jewelry, etc...... 8.60 6.02 | 2.58 60. 00 
Total. ....- 120.00 | 85.35 | 34.65 55.08 
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T « &-—Domestic and foreign selling prices of selected articles of 
el for a woman, together with the tariff tar thereon and the 
,-timated tinerease in prices due to tariff for a 122-month period. 
Selling prices (retail). | Tariff. 
| 
1 . a aie 
| 
Estimated in- 
crease from Equiva- Natal t: 
Ar | tariff. (One- | lent ad a 
Domestic. | Foreign. | halfduty rate | valorem | ‘4)) jm. ~ 
| applied to do- | rate, 1911 | ported) 
| mestic selling | (per cent). , 
| prices.) | 
} | 
- —_—— SS ———— 7 a 
Si esses, etc. | | ! i 74.89 7 
tton, | $100. 00 $71.01 | $28.99 1 50.00 $40.72 
. ‘| 160.00 |f 
S . 10.00 9.40 60 | 11.90 1.12 
H r ae 5.00 3.17 1.33 | 73.31 2.82 
{ re 10. 00 6.99 3.01 | @).17 4.21 
( . 8.00 6. 22 1.78 | 44.53 2. ‘a 
H hiefs. . 3.00 2.11 89 | 59. 41 | 1.25 
ods 5.00 4.12 88 35.00 | 1.44 
Ce 5.00 3.40 1. 60 | 63.90 | 2.17 
Ro 5.00 3.75 1.25 | 50. 00 1.88 
Ribbons. ......- 5.00 3.50 1.50 60. 00 2. 10 
MD. « .ccesasel 5.00 | 3. 45 55 61.79 2.18 
RRR HS 2.00 1. 40 | . 60 60. 00 84 
Corsets. .cecceses 5.00 3.71 1.29 51.39 1.91 
oe eee 12. 50 7.60 | 4.90 78.32 | 5. 95 
St 12. 50 9.37 | 3.13 50. 00 | 4.69 
Jews i orna- | | 
GUNS. is snneen 7.00 4.90 | 2.10 | 60. 00 2. 94 
| a. = —— —_——— 
Sia scheed 200. 00 | 144. 10 55. 90 54. 8 78. 44 
5 1 According to kind. 
HOW THE TARIFF OPERATES. 
When duties are levied on articles not produced in this 


coun'ry, such as tea, coffee, spices, and the like, the tariff be- 
sa revenue producer, pure and simple; when it is levied 
on articles manufactured in this country which can be bought 
abroad cheaper than in the United States, then it enables our 


com 


039 


Uncle Sam says, “ Well, you are a sharp fellow. That 
like a good scheme. I will do it.” And forthwith a law is 
made that each one of that Frenchman’s hats shall pay a tariff 
tax of $1 when it is brought into the United States. 

Now, what is the situation? If f buy that Frenchman's hat 
now I must pay $2 for it; $1 to the Frenchman in Paris and $1 


looks 


} to Uncle Sam at his customhouse. How about the Philadelphia 
man selling us his hats now? Will he continue to sell us his 
hats at $1 each? Net much. We must have hats, and bhi its 
are just as good as the Frenchman’s, which now cost us $2 
Now, the Philadelphia man can charge us $2 each for his hats, 
and $1 of that is increased profits which he is able to make us 


pay him by reason of that $1 tariff tax on the I) 


Frenchman's hats. 
Now, if the Philadelphia man wants to sell about all the hats 
sold in this country, he has a margin of $1 extra profits upon 
which to undersell the Frenchman. Suppose he puts the price 
of his hats at $1.90 each, just 10 cents under what we must pay 
for the Frenchman’s hat, the tariff then protects him against 
the competition of that Frenchman in selling me a hat, at a 
cost to me of 90 cents if I buy the Philadelphia man’s hat, and 


|} at a cost to me of $1 if I buy the Frenchman’s hat; and if I 


home manufacturers to make the consumers pay them nearly | 


and in some instances quite as much for their like articles of 
manufacture as they can be bought for abroad with the tariff 
tax added. In other words, our home manufacturer of such 
tariff-taxed articles has collected that tax from us when we 
buy that article of him, and in such cases the Government does 
not get ghe revenue—the tax is for the benefit of the home 
manufacturer, If the duty imposed upon such manufactures 
is sufficiently high as to prohibit their importation, and such is 
frequently the case with the present tariff law, we have a 
“protective tariff.” It is simply a way of enabling manufac- 
turers to compel us to pay them a bonus for carrying on their 
business in this country. 

The following borrowed illustration will serve to make plain 
the workings of the tariff: 
Suppose a Philadelphia man manufactures all the hats made 

s country, and makes a hat at a cost of labor and material 
that enables him to sell it for $1 and make a fair profit. A 
Frenchman in Paris makes precisely the same kind of a hat 
at the same cost and sells it at the same price. If I buy a hat 
from the Philadelphia man, he gets the profit. If I order a 
hat from the Frenchman, he gets the profit and I pay the 
I The Philadelphia man now 


freight to bring my hat home. 
has the advantage of that freight over the Frenchman in selling 
hats to us here in this home market. But that Frenchman buys 
our shiploads of pork, which we have more of than we can 
use or sell at home, and he trades us his hats for our surplus 
pork at a better price than we can get for it at home. Our 
pork ships are coming back empty and the freight on the 
Frenchman’s hats is practically nothing. We naturally buy a 
good many hats of that Frenchman. 

‘This does not suit the Philadelphia man. He wants to make 
bigger profits and wants himself to sell all the hats that are 
Sold in this country. How shall he do it? Suppose he can 
make us pay something for the privilege of buying that French- 
— hat, and so make us pay for it more than it is worth, if 
ve buy it. 

But it will never do to propose that directly. We, “the 
people,” vote and rule this country, and “we” will never 
er it. But he contrives a plan to do that very thing indi- 
rectiv, 
He g es to Uncle Sam and says: “My good uncle, that 
Frenchman is trading here and selling his hats in my home 
market, where I pay taxes and he does not, and he is taking 
money out of this country, and I want protection. Now, you 


heed revenue. 


F Suppose you make a law that for every hat that 

‘enchmar ali ie : ; Wm 

os ichmain sells into this country he shall pay you $1. That 
“i put noney in your Treasury and protect my home market.” 


| cent. 


ing 


| taxed 25 per cent, and at the close of the day 


| over his grave is raised a small monument taxed 


buy the Frenchman’s hat, Uncle Sam gets $1 taxes of my 
money, but if I buy the Philadelphia man’s hat he gets 90 cents 
increased profits of my money, and Uncle Sam gets nothing. 

If, under these circumstances, six men out of seven will pre- 
fer to buy the Philadelphia man’s hat while only one in seven 
will bay the Frenchman’s hat, then while the Government is 
collecting $1 into its Treasury by tariff taxation on these 
French hats, it enables the Philadelphia man to make out of 
the people of this country extra or profits to the 
amount of six times 90 cents, or $5.40. 

Experience has shown us that under a protective tariff those 
manufacturers are liable to form trusts and combines or 
solidated corporations among themselves and put up the prices 
on their protected goods as high as the market will bear. That 
is, they agree among themselves what prices they shall all sell 
us their goods at, and then those prices we are compelled to 
pay them or do worse. 


increased 


cole 


MAN BESET BY TARIFF TAXES. 
Under the present oppressive tariff law the laboring man 
returns at night from his toil clad in a woolen suit taxed 75 


per cent, his shoes 12 per cent, stockings and underwear 71 per 
cent, a cotton shirt taxed 50 per cent, a wool hat, and a pair 
of woolen gloves, each taxed TS per cent. 

He carries in his hand a dimer pail taxed 45 per cent and 
greets his wife as she looks at him through a windowpane taxed 
62 per cent, from which she has drawn aside a curtain taxed 42 
per cent. 

After scraping his shoes on an iron scraper taxed 75 per cent, he 
wipes them on a mat taxed 50 per cent. He lifts the door |! 
taxed 45 per cent, steps in on a carpet taxed 62 per cent, kisses 
his wife, clad in a woolen dress taxed 75 per cent. She is mend 
ing an umbrella taxed 50 per cent with thread taxed 30 per cent. 

The house is made of brick which has been bought with their 
hard earnings through a building asseciation. The bricks were 
taxed 25 per cent, the lumber 9 per cent, and the paint 382 
cent. The wall paper was taxed 25 per cent, the plain furni 
ture 35 per cent. He hangs his pail on a steel pin taxed 45 per 
He washes his hands in a tin basin taxed 45 per c« 
using soap taxed 20 per cent. He then proceeds to the looking 
glass taxed 45 per cent and arranges his hair with a 
comb taxed 35 per cent. 

He proceeds to eat his supper which the wife 
a stove taxed 45 per cent, for which she has used pots and ket- 
tles taxed 45 per cent. On the table is common crockery taxed 
55 per cent and cheap glass tumblers taxed 45 per cent. The 
sugar he puts in his tea is taxed 54 per cent, which he stirs with 
a spoon taxed 45 per cent. His meal frugal because 
of the high cost of living. He uses a knife and fork taxed 50 
per cent in eating a piece of salt fish taxed 10 per cent, bread 
taxed 20 per cent, potatoes taxed 22 per cent, carrying as season- 
ing salt taxed 33 per cent, butter taxed 24 per cent, and finis! 
with rice taxed 62 per cent. He proceeds to read a book 
reclines on an 
iron bed frame taxed 45 per cent, which contains a spring taxed 
45 per cent, a mattress taxed 20 per cent, sheets taxed 45 per 
cent, a pair of woolen blankets taxed 75 per cent, and a cott 
spread taxed 45 per cent. 

He is taken ill, and the doctor prescribes medicine t 


teh 


rubb r 


las cooked on 


Is a one, 


ul 


. ~~ 
«i ced am) 


per cent, which, being ineffective, he passes from his acti 
sphere of life and his remains are deposited in a coffin taxed 95 


per cent, which is conveyed to the cemetery in wagon taxed 
35 per cent, deposited in e in mother earth, 
and the grave filled in by use of a spade taxed 45 per cent, and 


. . 
)) r ne 1 ‘ 
ist resting pla 


50 per cent. 
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APPENDIX B, 


TABLE 9.— Comparative average wholesale prices of 72 specified commodities in 1900 and 1911, together with the present tariff rates and the reduction in these rates which would ha, 
resulted from the enactment of the Democratic tariff bills of the fast and second sessions of the Sizty-secon1 Congress. 








Article. 
Boots and shoes: 
er ae CED... . oc nccsbsceaseenesobeoessoncecnesgnaueenan Seeccsoccocescccsccccts 
BEe’'S Vick Call Gns0s, BIMCOST (pOls) . . .. . ccccccccccsvccccscscescs cccccncccecsecesceeeboeseccosesaaeenss 
es ee ee, CeO MRES TORIP) . oon cvondnesendctebiidebdncwdn s60k te ckeeadibe Metbinnconkepeannensss 
SE CD... nvcnndccnenssesnawbaghinenassmadass ths tab bdeeanshseeeeneneheeeeneenennue 
RE CERES CEP BOE BREESE) (IDOE). oc cc ccccccpnddsohedoabonedcssscatieccectsaseennsescsel béawamnne 
Flour: 
Buckwheat (100 pone bis: nds acs rede 6 avenue che aust dailies teal ecatniaaun Be dni Seeinadinddaaiadaeemianeeied 


Rye | (b varrel) . 


Whe: it, wheter 4 straight (barrel) 
Glucose (100 pounds). .. 
Glycerin, refined (pound) 
Implements: 

IS I hg 0 Sie sicktbhs tboeweDiaaken cbesteebhptediaoehansa telwebahhes nheeechtendiaee ania 

Axes, M. C. O. Yankee (each). 

Chisels, extra, socket firmer, 1- inch ( each) 

Door knobs, steel, bronze- plated (pair) 

Hammers, Maydole No. 14 (each) 
Vine prime, contract (pound) 


Ame, common 
umber: | 


Hemlock (M feet) 
Oak, white plain (M feet) 
Oak, white — PE 2 ne. sats dias ichaueo oan earned eae ann aan abs Wotan 
ee, Ce Ne BG OF Ms vice ccccccecctvesdsndeenes 

EC ss ci nindgnondmadbases dosbd dat chadndtsccolenmeieninass€avetaeebeetaqennad 


Pine, yellow siding (M feet) 


P oplar Pt i 2 on 2a heb Sub. eiuueccdhsnagenkebebwodnel sans UAws ites daa ames EMER eka teed saw ae as 37. 688 
Shingles, cypress (1,000)... ....-----.2---0002ee esse eewe eee ceec eee e eee ceeeeeeceeceneaennseaesceesessesees 2.850 
Moa), Cote, HBS WRISS (IDO POUIGS) «.. occccccccccsesvcccnctcccesccewe reste cwsswen esses ecesbacencscasssecesess 1.012 
Meat: 
OO IG CRG ANE CIID oi 56 05 6.0 cuss on inns ncdnneseeess as cdice ncuehdes heugeabaands cebaesbae aed -075 
Bool, fresh mative sides CNOW KOs marmet) (WOUME) . on. oc ccccscccccncnaceccceccuccsvescosesessoceseses - 080 
Cn oh pe ads anak aembinkine ani sid teieshiaaies ome wid eaaele waakinds aaiamaies - 103 
IED Sc cb ubicdnecudsecsccuesacbuc ts nblasgnineces inp ebcesebucknenteact@ensnan awaete .073 
tS GN CE cine ddnnddscdeedbewnedusie bbb cvbecsiacslecceadbenbddes éuaussndebdtebacddesedexs | 12.507 
Sugar, granulated (pound)...............-.. pdedintinidiidhahachnshihcbhiaeadpiphhth 6 aekbdsa elas tidak tsechbeae - 053 
Textiles: 
_ ankets, all wool, 5 pounds to pair (pair). ..........-.---- +--+. cece eee e eee ene e eee cence eee e cee eeeceees - 900 
Broadcloths, first quality, black, 54 inches, XXX wool (yard)... ..........02...-ceeececceeeeneeeeeneeees 1. 870 
Risse, GORSUR, BAIS 00 DOI (BOI an 0 cdvcncnccsssin es a+ swetiedesncegces scaedibntc sdéneneiteseces 2.525 
Carpets— 
Brussels, 5-frame I hese fia eee oe is cc da dacaewatelsdsidecanedducsataseae 1. 032 
Ingrain, 4 ee, CNN ies ini in, shah kesh bes than washes Cebeneds saekisad ode tend tdncdeee . 492 
Te SITE CO Dino cdnccocasnccesecntansceseconcandiwads tvteesactnecobeblesenesenseeee | 1. 872 
Cotton thre: A 6-cord 200-yard spool, J. & P. Coates (spool).............ccccccccccccccccccccccccceserces -037 | 
Cotton cloth— 
Dattens Reciatin, G6 ars 60 OU LINO iaivia sin oink vin dnc cnenebinad odewssudvencsacccacesiccesecsees | .074 
CS HE, G8 SOE OD OUI LIONS occ cnnncsncccejunccccegecaseeseseudased ete leet. ahaet | - 057 
SE Dn ik casa scgesdebedantnneraadswnerdakenkpaiahundesdth (Galen ogee aeeee - 107 
ED, NER, SIDED AUN, a £505.06 cb Se crcckudbbevethlalcsduvbctascesncscgncecspcasnetason . 061 
Drillings, 30 inches, Mass. D standard (y: MAMAS <2: 265 kikudiglakinn 1M Cine 1 eu aTORS, BOSSE Sie, : 3.054 
Flannels, white, 4-4, Ballard Vale No. 3 = Diicnanaiessed~dasehaiehdsts is sae sadammaiadedaemecdes - 410 
SI, SONNE FOUND a0 s concenesencesomanngenensecdasenncensntatecsvsacebeccsounsecnasnbakes - 052 
EE RONNIE Sd <5. cc, eG on nhc snk uesdgs sues seVCEeE oes: tons sai doesn Tate ca ekanens aes | .055 
OE er CD Glin sk eee ain bli ch aS 06 bids LSA Ra BR eee en cn ddan a daoddansunbeee -031 
Sheetings | 
nh CED, .- icone denn eonarannph anatinnennenn sakes ceased a tied aie dealin ean Tie 4, 204 
Bleached, 10-4, Pepperell (yard).............ccccescoccccccese piscbiastikatdesisas enesudinestneennil 229 
roe, 4-4, Pape BAGG) 6a ac ncccdccenennde cet 0k 66s ti ans cedb esse ccccececcmesecescsbouss 059 
Shirtings— 
ee ee re rr Sn CTL... odeannnnshanneunnteenieashtesebensietieingwh shen ae . 075 | 
Bleached, 39 inches, Lonsdale (yard)............. adGhinedd=<ctaeteadeut Cain dsGaccoicsdsesncencdencen 6.073 | 
ee, O-0, T TERT CHENG) 6 6 oc ccc cesses cbc geteen cdDCi Aas oUbaniee cedegnccescbeccenadents 6. 079 
hand 0-4, MI CORE) sis 00 5 nns 8 ckn ns ccmnneccunshinennpedheStds 00 6astatenetaynsanesmeaeced . 097 
RNR, TURE Fi, Mo hg Rs cascccccccnenvecnncesssstancgcsnscenceny 4ébesscucGssuedo cepa sale | 108 } 
iisns Hi: A IEE, WD isa os a ds ce cc Sines bit ee Sih s sau tehtesidad édadeecontabgultbeesecenccens | . 680 
Hosiery: 
Men’s cotton half hose, seamless, fast black, 20 to 22 ounces, 160 needles, carded yarn (dozen pairs). ..... . 784 
Women’s cotton hose, seamless, fast black, 26 ounces, 176 needles, single thread carded yarn (dozen 
ONED. ci. oka ctinor cep wakbedeecoscecbewacdeoddudeccaswssccteccetcbe suds ccbdntevesthdedepecetsascdecess | 7,760 
Suitings: 
Clay worsted diagonal, 12 ounces (yard)... ....-ccccccccccccccbscccccccccccccccccccccecsccsccccececesess 1. 082 
ny See. Sn “ne anesnacdethanencucestadiaukaanediinentandeshean 81.138 
et A RE, TE Ee ND ids Sui 6 ccccctwoddeds Jide Eset b ns cbencccckdadvadadevenseceee -810 
Trouserings, fane ne, 27 £0 RECs cecngnn sacs. 0 btweenc bknecdbdabneses desceheDicksccctssesquell 2. 287 
Underwear, shirts and drawers, white, all wool (dozen)...............cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecess 23. 400 
Underwear, shirts and drawers, Weekes ERSTE, GP Her CUE WHEE CUOOER) « «ooo ve ccaccwccccoccccccccesespes 914.850 
Women’s dress goods: 
Cashmere, all wool, 809 twill, 35-inch, Atlantic mills (yard). ...................00. agile id eee 10. 346 
Cashmere, cotton warp, Atle le i il ih tt Rad BES ie CRG 164 
en SE, PCL, SEEN CUUNDUED, on. os. occ nccccncnccdcnsoescuhsbebnetadcsustacescousncten OSS 
Panama cloth, all wool, 54-inch (yard). . SouGapvenccblecsgeedadbehsusvedesdhobeesed 11,610 
Poplar cloth, cotton warp and worsted filling, 36-inch (y ard). ee 12, 076 
en Sees SUN, DONMEE COOL, 0 4.0 x501044anhonneunncggubennsnnnannssdanensaeeeonsnsenacent 18,071 





1 Quotation for March 18, 1912. (Grocery Ww rorld ‘and General Merchant. ) 
2 Blankets, 11-4, 5 pounds to pair, cotton warp, cotton and wool filling, per pound. 
3 Drillings, 30-inch, Stark A. 

4 Sheetings, bleached, 10-4, Atlantic. 

5 4-4, Lonsdale. 

64-4, New York mills. 

1 Hosiery, women’s cotton, seamless, fast black, 26 to 28 ounces, 160 to 176 needles, 
September price, which represents bulk of sale, 


8 22 to 23 ounces. 


cotton, 24 


13 Alpaca, cotton warp 


16. 500 
40. 833 
64. 458 
21.500 
57. 500 
20. 708 





, 22-inch, Hamilton. 
Linch, Hamilton. 





[Prices compiled from Bulletin No. 99, Bureau of Labor, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 





Prices. 


1911 


$1. 063 
3. 000 
2.617 
1.017 

- 040 


2, 438 
4. 694 
5.078 
3. 884 
1. 858 

. 223 


-340 
- 650 
- 250 
- 250 
- 440 
- 091 
1,108 


20. 682 
54. 682 

7.182 
38. 346 


100. 500 


30. 591 
61.591 
3. 608 
1.293 


- 095 

- 093 
140 
°075 
19. 159 
- 061 


1.000 
2. 020 
- 570 


1. 200 
. 528 
2. 232 
- 039 


- 100 
- 076 
138 
- 082 
- O81 
. 430 
. 068 
- 065 
- 035 


209 
. 245 
° 068 








Relative 
increase, 


1911 
prices, 


over aver- 


age 


| 1890-1899 
| (100 per 


cent). 


111. 
116. 
113. 
124, 


26. : 


125 
141. 
118. 
103. 
131. 


162. : 


181. 
138. 
132. 
147. 
121. 
138. 


126. 


141. 
132. 
131. 
143. 
163. 


112. 
123. 
119. 
115. 
106. 


141. 
143. 
123. 
121. 
114. 
117. 





10 Cashmere, al =a, 10-11 twill, 83-inch, Atlantic mills, J. 
ll Franklin sacking, 6.4 
12 Cashmere, cotton w 


Present | 
tariff 

(imports | re\ 
1911). 
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Ad valorem rate 
per cent. 


| 
} 


10.00 | 
10. 00 
10. 
10.00 
20. 00 


= 


25.00 
16. 13 
25.00 
25.00 
51.3% 


19. 44 


16. 93 
25.88 
16. 93 
= s 


54. 35 


4 
=e 


67. 64 


104. 04 


45.00 
ahaa! 
72. 02 


55. 00 
65. 49 


34. 09 


42.99 


67.64 | 


92. 42 


® Shirts and —? white, merino, full-fashioned, 52 per cent wool, 45 | 
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Work Accomplished by the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
TION. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 


Mr. ALEXANDER said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the permission granted by the House to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to submit a state- 
ment of the work done by the committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman during the present session. 

FREE SHIPS AND FREE SHIPBUILDING MATERIALS. 

For the first time in 21 years a law has been enacted which 
assures a substantial increase of the American merchant ma- 
rine in the foreign trade. On May 5, 1911, the chairman of the 
eommittee introduced a bill (H. R. 8765) to provide American 
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| the United States, and for other purposes.’ 


registers for seagoing vessels wherever built and to be en- | 


gaged only in trade with foreign countries and with the Philip- 
pine Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila, and for the 
importation into the United States free of duty of all mate- 


rials for the construction and repair of vessels built in the | 


United States, and for other purposes. This bill with slight 


verbal modifications was introduced again on January 3, 1912. | 


The committee gave public notice of hearings on this measure, 
and at several sessions listened attentively to the arguments of 
shipbuilders, shipowners, and others in favor of and in opposi- 
tion to the bill. It is entirely erroneous therefore to state that 
the proposition was laid before the President of the United 
States after it was adopted by both Houses without giving the 


opponents of the measure an opportunity to state their case. | 


The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries did not | ** 7 lhc 3 
| bill to regulate radio communication, and for two months this 


close its hearings until everyone who desired to appear had 
been heard. The shipbuilders, as a rule, offered no valid ob- 


jection to the bill, but claimed that they dreaded its enactment | 
lest it be an entéring wedge for free ships in the coastwise | 


trade. 
claim when on a vote to amend the bill by allowing foreign- 
built ships to secure enrollments for the coastwise trade only 
one member of the committee, Mr. Harpy, favored that propo- 
and on subsequent votes, both in the Senate of the 


sition, 


he ted States and in the House of Representatives, the proposi- | the belief that it is a practical measure to help accomplish 
tion was voted down by so decisive a majority that there can | 


be no doubt as to the attitude of the Sixty-second Congress to- 
ward the coastwise trade. 

The free-registry bill for foreign trade after extended hear- 
ings was reported by the committee on March 11, 1912, and at 

ater date in the session, by the courtesy of the Committee on 
Rules and the vote of the House of Representatives, it was in- 
cluded in the measures to have precedence over all bills except 
those relating to tariff, appropriations, and conference reports. 

Before it was reached under this order, the Senate adopted 
as an amendment to the Panama Canal bill a brief measure 
embodying the principle of the free-ship bill offered by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Wirr1amMs]. A similar bill had also 
been introduced by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY]. 
It has been demonstrated during the last quartet of a century 
in Congress that any measure for the rehabilitation of the 
hercnant marine, to succeed, must command support from both 
parties, Goy. Wilson, in accepting the Democratic nomination 
for President, declared, “ We must build and buy ships in com- 
peUlion with the world. We can do it if we will but give our- 


Selye leave,” 


ulendment was supported by speech and by vote by the Sena- 
te t from New York [Mr. Roor], who had been chairman of the 
Republican national convention. 

rhe conference committee on the Panama Canal bill did the 
chairman of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisb- 
—_ the honor to call him into consultation, and section 5 of 
the Panama Canal act, containing the free-ship provision as 
Well as the provision for materials free of duty for American 
thipbuilders for either the foreign or coastwise trade, is with 
ro a verbal changes the bill reported by the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries of March 11, 1912. The pro- 
“sion in the Panama Canal bill is as follows: 


as {aipsettion 4132 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended to read 


wholly 1152. Vessels built within the United States and belonging 
* %0 citizens thereof, and vessels which may be captured in war 


XLVIII——41 
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The committee promptly and effectively disposed of this | 
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by citizens of the United States and lawfully condemned as prize, or 
which may be adjudged to be forfeited for a breach of the laws of the 
United States, and seagoing vessels, whether steam or sail, which have 
been certified by the Steamboat-Inspection Service as safe to carry dry 
and perishable cargo, not more than five years old at the time they 
apply for registry, wherever built, which are to engage only in trade 
with foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila, being wholly owned by citizens of the United States 
or corporations organized and chartered under the laws of the United 
States or of any State thereof, the president and managing directors 
of which shall be citizens of the United States, and no others, may be 
registered as directed in this title. Foreign-built vessels registered pur- 
suant to this act shall not engage in the coastwise trade: Provided, 
That a eee ballt yacht, pleasure boat, or vessel, not used or intended 
to be used for trade, admitted to American registry pursuant to this 
section, shal] not be exempt from the collection of ad valorem duty pro- 
vided in section 37 of the act approved August 5, 1909, entitled ‘An 
act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
That all materials of for- 
eign production which may be necessary for the construction or repair 
of vessels built in the United States, and all such materials necessary 
for the building or repair of their machinery, and al! articles necessary 
for their outfit and equipment, may be imported into the United States 
free of duty under euch regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe: Provided further, That such vessels so admitted under the 
provisions of this section may contract with the Postmaster General, 
under the act of March 3, 1891, entitled ‘An act to provide for ocean 
mail service between the United States and foreign ports, aud to pro- 
mote commerce,’ so long as such vessels shall in all respects comply 
with the provisions and requirements of said act.” 


The Secretary of Commerce and Labor, the Hon. Charles 
Nagel, who represents Missouri in the Cabinet of the President, 
in his report for 1911 favored the passage of the free-ship bill. 

RADIO COMMUNICATION, 

The impression that Congress took no action to increase the 
security of life and property at sea until the Titanic disaster 
spurred it to action does injustice to the long and faithful work 
upon this subject of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries for months before the shock came in April. The dis- 
aster proved that radio communication, or wireless telegraphy 
as it is popularly called, is the most potent agency at our 
command for the protection of life at sea. It also proved that 
its efficacy depends to a very large measure upon its careful 
regulation by statute and by international convention. On De- 
cember 11, 1911, the chairman of the committee introduced a 


intricate subject was under consideration by a subcommittee 
and again by the full committee, who heard at numerous ses- 
sions all the experts who cared to testify. The Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries was also in constant con- 


| sultation with a subcommittee of the Senate on the same sub- 


| have been printed. 


| 


| 


It is significant that the Williams free-ship | 





ject, of which Senator Bourne, of Oregon, was chairman, and 
the result of these labors was incorporated in a bill of which 
the committee reported on April 20 as follows: 

The committee recommends the passage of the bill as amended, in 
five im- 
Portant results for the general good of the people of the United States, 
tor the greater safety of life and property at sea, for the national 
defense, and for the orderly and scientific development of an instru- 
mentality of human progress and civilization. This conclusion has 
been reached after three months’ study of the subject by such time 
as the members of the full committee could devote to it and by patient 
hearings by a subcommittee of all interests concerned. ‘The hearings 
During the same period the Senate Committee on 
Commerce and a subcommittee of that committee have been holding 
similar hearings and have reached substantially the same conclusions 
as has your committee in the bill recommended herewith. 


The principal purposes of the bill are: 


First. To prevent the establishment of a monopoly in the United 
States by any private corporation in the use of radio communication, 
or “wireless telegraphy,” as it is popularly called. The attempt to 
establish such a gg on a world-wide scale led the maritime 
nations of the world in 1906 to join in an international agreement, 
and there is reason to apprehend that an attempt to establish such 
a monopoly is at least contemplated in the United States. 

Second. To promote the most general use of this means of com- 
munication without interruption (or “interference,” as it is technically 
called), and this to insure the full measure of usefulness both to the 
Government wireless stations for the establishment of which Congress 
has voted large sums of money and to such stations as have been 
established by commercial enterprise. In the present state of the 
development of wireless Sonny such interruptions or “ Interfer- 
ence” can be prevented only by the observance of regulations which 
ean be framed and carried out only by the exercise of the power of 
Congress “to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States.” ; 

Third. To give the greatest efficacy to the distress calls of vessels 
at sea and thus enhance the usefulness of a powerful agency for the 
preservation of human life. 

Fourth. To bring the United States into accord with the advance 
other nations have already made in the use and regulation of radio 
communication and to carry out the provisions of the Berlin Radio- 
telegraphic Convention, to which, by the action of the Senate of the 
United States on April 3, the United States became a party and by 
which we are honorably bound to carry out in legislation the neces- 
sary measures to execute that convention. While the Congress of the 
United States may to-day be thankful that it was the first parliamen- 
tary body to require by the act of June 24, 1910, wireless apparatus 
and operators on ocean passenger steamships, we must own that in the 
regulation of radio communication to render it effective we are as yet 
behind other maritime nations. This bill will bring the United States 
abreast of all, and in some particulars 


‘a (pure and sharp wave) ia 
advance of all. 













































Fifth. To insure to the people of the United States an uninterrupted 
wireless service 24 hours a day for every day in the year between 
vessels at sea and the entire Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coast lines of 
the United States and the outlying Territories of Porto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, and Alaska. (A Government system of radio communt- 
cation for the Philippines has already been established.) 

The subject of radio communication was considered at an in- 
ternational conference at London in June. The rule and custom 
that international treaties and conventions are held in confidence 
until laid before the Senate and the seal of secrecy released, is 
not violated in the statement that the international conference 
bas adopted in substance the advances in the regulation of radio 
communicaion provided in the bill which has passed both 
Houses and has been approved by the President and is now the 
law. 

CONSTANT WIRELESS WATCH. 

The importance of maintaining a constant wireless watch on 
shipboard was brought to the attention of the committee by the 
bill (H. R. 16803) introduced by Mr. Macutre of Nebraska on 
January 4, 1912. 
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A similar bill was passed by the Senate and | 


considered carefully by the Committee on the Merchant Marine 


and Fisheries. The committee extended the secpe of the Senate 
bill, making it 
steamers or cargo boats, carrying 50 or more persons, whether 
they be passengers, crew, or both, and in addition to two oper- 
ators, one or the other of whom must be at all times on watch, 
the committee, in the light of experience, decided that it was 
also necessary that auxiliary apparatus, capable of sending 
messages at least four hours over a distance of 100 miles ,should 
be prescribed by law. Again, it is not a breach of confidence to 
state that the principles of this legislation were approved in 
substance by the London International Radiotelegraphie Con- 
ference. I believe I am safe in venturing into the realm of 
prophecy to the extent of saying that within two fears all the 
principal maritime nations will enact laws requiring radio appa- 
ratus, operators, and auxiliary power in case of emergency, on 
all ships carrying 50 or more passengers. The act approved by 
the President on July 23, 1912, embodying the labors of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries on this subject, 
with the sections not amended of the act of June 24, 1910, re- 
ported by the Merehant Marine and Fisheries Committee of that 
year, ts as follows: 

Secrton. 1. That from and after October 1, 1912, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any steamer of the United States or of any foreign country 
navigating the ocean or the Great Lakes and licensed to carry or carry- 
ing 50 or more persons, including passengers or crew or both, to leave 
or attempt to leave any port of the United States unless such steamer 
shall be equipped with an efficient apparatus for radio communication 
in good working order, capable of transmitting and receiving messages 
over a distance of at least 100 miles day or night. 

An auxiliary power supply, independent of the vessel’s main electric 
power plant, must be provided, which will enable the sending set for at 
least 4 hours to send messages over a distance of at least 100 miles, 
day or night, and efficient communication between the operator in the 
radiorcom and the bridge shall be maintained at all times. 

The radio equipment must be in charge of two or more persons 
skilled in the use of such apparatus, one or the other of whom shall be 
en duty at all times while the vessel is being navigated. Such equip- 
ment, operators, the regulation of their watches, and the transmission 
and receipt of messages, except as may be regulated by law or interna- 
tional agreement, shall be under the control of the master, in the case 
of a vessel of the United States; and every willful failure on the part 
of the master to enforce at sea the provisions of this paragraph as to 
equipment, operators, and watches shall subject him to a penalty of 
$100. 

That provisions of this section shall not apply to steamers plying 
between ports or places less than 200 miles apart. 

Sec. 2. That this act, so far as it relates to the Great Lakes, shall 
take effect on and after April 1, 1913, and so far as it relates to ocean- 
cargo steamers shall take effect on and after July 1, 1913: Provided, 
That on cargo steamers, in lieu of the second operator provided for in 
this act, there may be substituted a member of the crew or other person 
who shall be duly certified and entered in the ship's log as competent 
to receive and understand distress calls or other usual calls indicating 
danger, and to aid in maintaining a constant wireless watch so far as 
required for the safety of life. 


The remaining sections of the act of June 24, 1910, which are 
unchanged, read as follows: . 


Soe. 2. That for the purpose of this act apparatus for radio com- 
mur..:ation shall not be deemed to be efficient unless the company in- 
stalling it shall contract in writing to exchange, and shall, in fact, 
exchange, as far as may be physically practicable, to be determined by 
the master of the vessel, messages with shore or ship stations using 
other systems of radio communication. 

Sec. 3. That the master or other person being in charge of any such 
vessel, which leaves or attempts to leave any port of the United States 
in violation of any of the provisions of this act, shall, upon conviction, 
be fined in a sum not more than $5,000, and any such. fine shall be a 
lien wpon such vessel, and such vessel may be libeled therefor in an 
district court of the United States within the jurisdiction of which suc 
vessel! shall arrive or depart, and the leaving or attempting to leave each 
and every port of the United States shall constitute a separate offense. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor shall make such 
regulations as may be necessary to secure the proper execution of this 
act by collectors of customs and other officers of the Government. 


The members of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representatives may look back with 
some satisfaction on the work which they began in January 
upon the subject of radio, communication and the constant wire- 


applicable to all vessels, whether passenger | 
| carrying passengers from er to the United Kingdom and | 


| an adequate number of vessels, using the established trade rout 


less watch. Their conclusions were well on the way toward 
statutory enactment before the world was taught the noo: of 
such laws by a disaster. I have received within the lac few 
days the report of a British commission, which began wor) i, 
May and concluded its labors during the current month. ‘pho 
similarity of its recommendations for further action } th 
British Parliament to the laws which we have already pass; 


. . - oR | 
will be obvious from even a cursory glance. It is gratifvine 
that international uniformity on this subject is appro . 
so rapidly, The British recommendations are as follows: " 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
_ Having regard to its proved value, we are of opinion that 
has now come when the State may reasonably preseribe the 
classes of vessels on which a wireless installation shal! be co: 
and the conditions which are to govern its use. . 
© & * 7 * * * 
For the purpose of considering what compulsory requirements s ld 


be imposed we have divided the merchant vessels into three classe« 

1. Foreign-going vessels carrying passengers. a ae 
2. Ilome-trade vessels carrying passengers. 
3. Vessels not carrying passengers. 
_In vessels of the first class, with many people on boar@® tho insta! 
tion of wireless telegraphy ‘is, in our spinon: @ necessity, 1 i we 
therefore recommend that all foreign-going vessels. British and { = 


hoard 50 persons er more, ineluding beth passengers and crew, shall be 
required to be equipped with radiotelegraphic apparatus. 
» * * ~ * * * 
The position of the vessels in the third class which do not carry pas 
sengers requires careful consideration. We recognize the desirability of 


world, being equipped with wireless installations, so that a distré 5 cal 
at sea may have the greatest chance of receiving attention: but fro 
the life-saving point of view, we think that little would be 
requiring the cargo-carrying vessels which trade otherwise 
reguiar trade routes, where the passenger vessels are limited in 1 
and consequently not in constant touch with one another. to be j 
with the installations, whilst it must be borne in mind that the a 
ships there are fitted with wireless telegraphy the more complicated 

$ 


Eained by 


becomes the control. It must be recognized, however, that if th. 
of vessels under consideration were brought under the compulsory 


they would in the great majority of cases be carrying the instillation 
for the benefit of others and not for their own benefit. These vessels 
are = by the existing life-saving appliances rule to provide on 
each side of the ship sufficient boat accommodation for everyone on 
board. These vessels are in many instances carrying their cargoes in 
keen competition with the cargoes carried on the passenger ships: ard 
whilst the passenger ships may hope to place the cost to which {! e 
put in providing the additional safeguards, in whole or in pert. npon 


the passenger fares, the cargo vessels can expect nb return in increased 
freights for equipping themselves to be in readiness to render ass : 
to aco vessels in distress. 

faving regard to these considerations, we are of opinion that if lar- 
liament, in the interests of the community, compels any of t!. "Zo 
vessels to carry wireless installations, the owners of such vess 1 
be reimbursed out of public funds for any expenditure imposed 1 
by complying with such compulsory requirements. 

If the community are not prepared to bear this expense 
our ne compulsion can not be justly applied to this thir 
vessel. 

As regards the range of the installations to be provided. we are of 
opinion that in the foreign trade an installation eapable of t il 
range by day of 100 miles oversea will be effective for | 
purposes. 

~ *. . & * + . 


We are further of opinion that in the case of all vessels com)! y 
fitted with wireless telegraphy, the regular installation s e 
supplemented by some form of energy-transmitting apparatus « 
ing accumulators or dry cells, or some other effective sup; ‘ 
motive power, and capable of working for not less than four ho er 
the current supplied by the ship’s engines has failed. 

Any compulsory provisions for the installation of wireless : 
should, tn our opinion, be preceded by a comprehensive review 
post office of their presené system of receiving stations, with 4 
of establishing such stations at every point, whether on the 
on the lightships or in lighthouses, at which they can be most e! 
used for the preservation of life at sea. We have been info 
it is the intention of the War Office to abandon the military w 
stations in the Channe! Islands, and that the post office do ! 
their way to open a wireless station in the islands for vhip 
work, unless they are guaranteed by the lines whose vesse!s 
those waters a certain income. If the carrying of the iv 
on the passenger ships is to be made compulsory, the = y upon 
such a demand was based must be entirely abandoned. T! y 
receiving stations must be maintained as a national duty, a! t 
regard to questions of commercial! returns. 

At the present time the land stations are instructed, in t! 
receiving messages of distress, to communicate at once with 
guard and lifeboat stations nearest to the place of disaster 
Lloyd’s and the Underwriters’ Associations, at Liverpool and ‘ 
and further to use every Other possible method of securing | 
assistance is rendered to the distressed vessel. : ; 

In order that the time expended in communicating the distress ™™ 
sages recetved may be reduced to a minimum, we recommend | J 
pessible effort be made to establish, so far as is consistent wit! r, 
the Iand stations at points in immediate touch with the | 
whieh the most effective assistance can be sent. ; 

We further — that all possible steps will be taken to im) 
system of land wireless stations in other parts of the world, w 
reference to the desirability of providing means for a ve 
tress to communicate with the shore. : 

It is in our opinion absolutely essential, in the interests TN 
that there shall be unimpeded intercommunication between 5)? © 
ship without regard to the particular system of radiotelegrap!y °° 
by the two vessels. We understand that, as a matter of ' 4 
tress message is always accepted whatever may be the systet hoe 
it is transmitted, but the right of free intercommunicatio! nee 
to ice, derelicts, and other dangers is so important that we | 
it ghould be placed beyond all doubt, and we hope that th 
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men’ ded to the International Radiotelegraphic Convention of No 
2 906. a 
— ao - e * * + * * 
we mmend that all Seceign-guing vessels compelled to be equipped 
+) wireless apparatus should be required to 7 one fully qualified 
I~ ind in addition such assistants as will enable a constant 
Be t)» be maintained during the absence of the operator. Such 
pes g s must possess sufficient experience to be able to recognize 
pe distress or danger signal, but they need not be qualified 
either to receive or to send messages. 
From the life-saving point of view it is clearly not necessary for any 
vessel to keep open throughout the 24 hours a telegraph office for the 


either commercial or private messages, and therefore whilst 
ed operator is off duty it would be quite reasonable for the 
t on wateh to ignore all but distress or danger calls. 
ialifications required from a skilled operator are already defl- 
nite ‘id down by the International Regulations. 
~ ie 4 ase of the assistants we are informed that no great amount 
s necessary. ‘Their sole duty will be to listen for a distress 
joneer signal and, in the event of such a signal being received, to 
1 the operator to the installation. We are advised that the 
ain required in order to secure the efficient performance of this 
duty is not considerable and that it would not be beyond the capacity 
f ar easonably intelligent member of the ship’s company. In this 
n it has been suggested—and we think the suggestion a good 

training ships and schools for the mercantile marine should 

ced to give a preliminary training in wireless telegraphy to 
under their charge so as to fit them to discharge the duties 
ssistant to the skilled operator. 

* * Ba 7 * 
Finally, it should, in our opinion, be impressed upon all concerned 
» operator should be under the captain’s control and that every 
ive transmitted and received by the operator—other than private 
res to or from passengers sent whilst the installation is being 


one—that 







worked under the ecaptain’s orders for the sending of such messages— 
should be transmitted and received under the control of the captain. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Immediately after the Titanic disaster, upon consultation 
with the members of the committee, the chairman determined 
that while the committee could deal with some phases of the 
subject, a catastrophe so great must call for international 


CONFERENCE. 


action, particularly in view of the fact that while American 
citizens or immigrants intending to become such constitute 
the great majority of trans-Atlantic passengers—cabin and 
steerage—nevertheless the ships which carry them are with 


six exceptions foreign ships. On April 18 the chairman intro- 
duced a resolution for an international conference which had 
the united support of the members of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Out of deference, however, 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs (inasmuch as an inter- 
national conference was involved) the resolution was acted 
upon by that committee as to its form, though its subject matter 
was particularly within the province of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Shortly after the resolution 
was introduced, the German Emperor also took steps toward the 


ili 


calling of an international conference, and subsequently the 
British Government informally expressed its wish that a con- 
ference be held, preferably at London as the most convenient 
center for deliberation. The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 299) 
as approved by the President on June 28, 1912, is as follows: 


ed, ete., ‘That the Vresident be authorized to convey to mari- 
ime nations the desire of Congress that an international maritime con- 
Terence be held, and that he be also authorized to appoint commissioners 
represent the United States at any such conference, whether called 
y the United States or any other nation, the purpose of said con- 
» being to consider uniform laws and regulations for the greater 
ty cf life and property on merchant vessels at sea, including, if 
practicable, regulations to establish standards of efficiency of 
rs and crews of merchant vessels and the manning of onek vessels ; 
eguiations for the construction and inspection of hulls, boilers, and 
machinery; regulations for equipment of ocean steamers with radio 
paratus, searchlights, submarine bells, lifeboats, and other life- 
and fire-extinguishing anaes regulations concerning lights, 
icrals, steering and sailing rules; regulations for an interna- 
nal system of reporting and disseminating information relating to 
‘ids and perils to navigation; the establishment of lane routes to be 
trans-Atlantic steamers; and such other matters relating 
ecurity of life and property at sea as may be proposed. 


ne 





2 ‘hat, in case such international maritime conference shall 
- < ad y the United States or any other nation, the sum of $10,000 
's hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
r,s, Jbpropriated. for the expenses of the representatives of the 
\fited States at said conference. 
At 


this conference I shall be disappointed if the representa- 

celsiation Which has been enacted at the present session of 

ongress or has been carefully considered by both branches 
‘18 in a fair way to become statute law. ¢ 

SEAMEN’S BILU. 


ioe long discussion on the seamen’s bill (H. R. 23673), intro- 
ts by Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania, is too fresh in the minds 
ae Members of the House of Representatives for me to do 
tt ee refer to its salient features. The principal purpose 
pate rs 18 “to abolish involuntary servitude ” and repeal the 
the corn... /Prisonment for the breach of the civil contract of 

“amen, The sentiment of the country is apparently united 


the. 


ill now see their way to adhere to the additional undertaking | in support of this proposition. The Democratic national plat- 


| form affirms: 


ves of the United States do not stand firmly for the advanced | 


We favor the repeal of all laws ond the abrogation of so much of 
our treaties with other nations as provide for the arrest and imprison- 
ment of seamen charged with desertion or with violation of their con 
tract of service. Such laws and treaties are un-American and violate 
the spirit if not the letter of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Republican national platform less explicitly declares: 

We favor the speedy enactment of laws to provide that seamen shall 
not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude 

One purpose of the bill was to endeavor to establish a stand- 
ard of efficiency of seamen and to provide that an ocean pas- 
senger steamer must have a sufficient crew to afford two com- 
petent seamen for each lifeboat. The provisions of this section 
have been criticized in some quarters as arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable, but since the bill passed the House I have received a 
copy of the report of the special committee appointed in April 
to offer suggestions in British laws and regulations ca!culated 
to diminish the risk or mitigate the effect of accidents at sea. 
This British committee was composed of leading men of the 


i? 
at 


inaritime interests of Great Britain, including shipbuiiders, 
shipowners, officers of chambers of shipping, British registra- 
tion societies, assisted by officers of the navy. Before the 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries is 


charged in any part of the country with radicalism or a lack of 
knowledge of the subject in recommending two men of the rat- 
ing of able seamen to man each lifeboat on a passenger steamer, 
it might be well to review the following recommendations, made 
only 10 days ago by this conservative British commission, com- 
posed to a considerable extent of British shipowners: 

EFFICIENT SEAMEN. 

The question of the manning of boats has been very carefully con- 
sidered, and the following alternative resolutions were proposed : 

1. That no passenger vessel trading outside of home trade limits 
should be considered efficiently manned unless it carries at least three 
efficient boat hands (of whom two shall be able seamen) for each boat 
carried. 

2. That the effective manning of all the boats carried on passenger 
and emigrant vessels can be only secured by the training and organiz- 
ing of the crew as a whole. If the crew as a whole be so trained and 
organized, the boats can be effectively manned if there are two efficient 
boat hands carried for each of the boats carried under the davits or 
immediately available for attachment to the davits. Facilities should 
be given to enable all hands to prove their competency as efficient boat 
hands. 

On a division the second resolution was approved by a majority, a 
minority of the members of the committee being in favor of the first 
resolution. 

Special consideration has been given to the case of vessels employing 
lascars, and in connection with this question we have had before us 
the recommendations as to manning of boats made by the court of 
inquiry into the loss of the Oceana. The following alternative resolu- 
tions were proposed : 

1. That lascars, if efficient boat hands, may be accepted as equal to 
white boat hands, but it is necessary that there be provided for each 


boat, in addition to two efficient lascar boat hands, one officer or one 
petty officer, able to communicate orders to the lascars. 
2. No passenger vessel carrying lascars shall be deemed efficiently 


manned unless it carries two efficient white boat hands for each boat 

The first resolution was adopted by a majority of the committee, a 
minority being in favor of the second resolution. 

Sonat drill.—tIt will be seen from the foregoing paragraphs that we 
consider that the owners of emigrant and passenger vessels should be 
required to arrange for the training and organization of the crews of 
their vessels, so that every member of the crew will be acquainted with 
the duties he will have to perform in the event of an emergency aris- 
ing in which it is necessary to take to the boats. We consider that a 
similar requirement should be made in the case of the crews of cargo 
vessels. 

We have further considered suggestions that the passengers should be 
required to take part in boat drill and that each passenger should be 
allotted to a particular boat. In our opinion any efficient training of 
passengers is Tepoesibie, and the allotment of passengers to particular 
boats is sure to break down in time of disaster. The safety of the pas 
sengers will be more effectively secured by the training and organiza 


tion of the members of the crew in their several duties, so that they 

will take charge of the passengers and direct them to the boats in a 

prompt and orderly manner. 

THE GERMAN LAW RELATING TO WORK BY SEAMEN ON SUNDAYS AND 
HOLIDAYS, AND THE BRITISH REGULATIONS RELATING TO ¢ W ACCOM- 
MODATIONS, FOR COMPARISON WITH PROVISIONS OF WILSON BIL! 


While the ship is underway at sea it is, of course, impracti- 
cable to apply to her crew those rules for the observance of 
Sundays and holidays which have become familiar to us on 
shore, both by custom and by statute. It is possible, however, 
to an extent at least, to apply these rules when an American 
ship is in port or anchored in a safe roadstead. Germany 
recognized this fact 10 years ago, and the following concise 
translation of three of the provisions of the German law of 
June 2, 1912, are worth our attention: 


Sec. 35. When the ship is in port or in a safe roadstead the seaman 
shall not, except in case of emergency, be required to work more than 
10 hours daily, including hours on watch. (Not more than 8 hours in 
the Tropics.) This does not apply to officers, who, however, under such 
conditions must be allowed at least 8 hours off duty out of every 24 
hours. Work beyond the time limits named shall be entitled to over- 


time pay, except when the ship is in peril. (Extra pay is not required 
for extra work by stewards or those in personal attendance on passen- 


| gers, officers, or crew.) 
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Sec. 36. At sea the deck and engine-room departments shall each, 


respectivels on duty watch and watch. The watch off duty shall be | 


Se 
Greece, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Kongo, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Nethe; 


y tcl } Prussia, Spain, Sweden, Norway, Tonga, Great Britain. The + nde, 
called only in case of emergency. ‘This provision does not apply to | witl these countries would be affected by this bill. 7 


voyages of less than 10 hours’ duration. On trans-Atlantic steamers 
the engine-room force shall be divided into three watches. 

Sec. 37. On Sundays and holidays, while the ship is in port or 
anchored in a safe roadstead, the crew shall be 4 nay to work, in- 
cluding duty on watch, only so far as indispensable or urgent or in | 
personal attendance (as stewards). On Sundays and holidays in Ger- 
man ports the crew shall pot work in discharging or taking on cargo. 

For some years the laws of the United States concerning fore- 
castle accommodations were in advance of those of other nations, 
but within the last few years the statutes of Great Britain at 
all events have shown more consideration in this respect than 
those of the United States. The act of Parliament of 1906, in 


section 64, contains the following provisions concerning fore- | 


castles, bathrooms, and wash rooms, quite similar to those pro- 
posed in section 5 of the Wilson bill: 


64. (1) Subsection (1) of section 210 of the principal act (which | 


provides for the space required for each seaman or apprentice in any 
place in a British ship occupied by seamen or apprentices and appro- 
priated to their use) shall be construed as if a space of not less than 
120 cubic feet and of not less than 15 superficial feet measured on the 
deck or floor of that place were substituted for a space of not less 
than 72 cubic feet and of not less than 12 superficial feet measured on 
the deck or floor of that place. 

(2) In estimating the space available for the proper accommodation 
of seamen and apprentices there may be taken into account the space 


occupied by any mess rooms, bathrooms, or washing places appropriated | 


exclusively to the use of those seamen or apprentices, so, however, that 
the space in any place appropriated to the use of seamen or apprentices 
in which they sleep is not tees than 72 cubic feet and 12 superficial 
feet for each seaman or apprentice 


(3) Nothing in this section shall affect—(a) any ship registered be- | 


fore the passing of this act which was in course of construction on the 
Ist day of January, 1907; or (b) any ship of not more than 500 tons 
burden; or (c) any fishing boat within the meaning of Part IV, of the 
principal act, or require any additional space to be given in the case of 
places occupied solely by lascars and appropriated to their use. 


The following is a summary of the provisions of the bill 
H. R. 23673: 

Section 1 of this bill amends the present law by regulating the hours 
of labor at sea by dividing the sailors into at least two, and the fire- 
men into three, watches—this is the statute law of France and Ger- 
many; it is the custom in England and custom protected by law in 
Norway—and in port by establishing a nine-hour day, except on Sun- 
days and legal holidays, when no unnecessary work shall be required. 
This is, in substance, the laws of France, Germany, and Norway. 

Section 2 amends the present law by increasing the penalty for its 
violations. 

Section 3 amends present law by striking out the following: “ un- 
less the contrary be expressly stipulated in the contract” and inserting 
in its place as follows: “and all stipulations to the contrary shall be 
held as void.” The section thus amended gives the seaman the right 
to demand one-half the wages due him in an port, notwithstanding any 
contract to the contrary, and extends its application to seamen on 
foreign vessels while in American harbcrs, and the whole section be. 
comes part of the means by which the cost of operation of all vessels 
taking cargo out of any American port may be equalized. 

Section 4 amends existing law so as to give a majority of the seamen 
the right to demand a survey of the vessel while in a foreign port to 
determine its seaworthiness. That is the existing law relative to ves- 
sels engaged in the domestic trade. 

Section 5 amends existing law by striking out “not less than 72 
cubic feet and not less than 12 square feet” and inserting “ not less 
than 100 cubic feet and not less than 16 square feet” as forecastle 
space allotted for each member of the crow ana by providing opportunity 
for cleanliness. The laws of England, France, Germany, and Norway 
require 120 cubic feet of forecastle space for each member of the crew. 

Section 6 amends existing law so as to give the seaman the same 
freedom as landsmen when his vessel is in a safe harbor and to enforce 
proper discipline while at sea. 

Section 7 amends existing law by striking out the words “ reclaim 
deserters.” * 

Section 8 amends existing law relative to corporal punishment by 
enabling the seaman who has been thus punished to sue the vessel for 
damages if the master permits the officer guilty of the violation to 
escape. 

Section 9 amends existing law by prohibiting advances and allotment 
of wages except to near relatives of the seaman. This would destroy 
the power of the crimps. 

Section 11 amends existing law by extending to fishermen on deep- 
sea fishing vessels the provision which prohibits the attachment of a 
seaman's wages, 

Section 12 is new to American maritime law. It proposes a standard 
of skill in the able seaman of three years’ service on deck at sea or 
on the Great Lakes in 40 per cent of the deck crew, exclusive of licensed 
officers, in the first year after the pasage of this act and gradually in- 
creases the number of able seamen required until it reaches 65 per cent 
in five years after the passage of the act. 

It also provides that no vessel shall be permitted to leave any port of 
the United States unless she has a crew on board not less than 75 per 
cent of which, in each department thereof, are able to understand any 
order given by the officer of such vessel. 

Passenger vessels are not permitted to depart unless they shall have 
a sufficient crew to man each lifeboat with not less than two men with 
the rating of able seaman or higher. The enactment of this section is 
absolutely essential to promote the safety of travel at sea. 

Section 13 is new law and provides means by which American boys 
may be trained to a seafaring life. 

Section 14 is new and seeks to stop wanton waste of life and property 
inseparable from the present system of towing barges. 

Section 15 provides for the repeal of existing law relative to the 
arrest, imprisonment, or delivering up of deserting seamen to the vessels 
from which they deserted and for the abrogation of all treaties in con- 
fiict with the provisions of the act. 

Section 16 provides the dates upon which the bill shall go into effect. 

The following countries now have treaties with the United States 
mutually providing for the arrest and delivery of deserters from ships: 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Denmark, France, Germany, 





LICENSED OFFICERS. 
The committee, after hearings which begun in the early gprj 


| and continued over several weeks, decided to report a })j ae 
cifically providing for the number of licensed officers on yesgo)g 
subject to inspection (H. R. 23676). This bill provides that oy 


all such vessels there shall be one duly licensed master, ang oy 
all such vessels over 100 gross tons there shall be at least ono 
licensed mate which is the law of Great Britain and, doubtless 
of maritime countries generally. The bill also provides that oy 
vessels of over 200 gross tons on voyages of any considerah|p 
length there shall be a second mate, and on vessels of over 1.00) 
gross tons on voyages of any considerable length a third | 

It is perfectly evident that an officer after many h ) 
continuous hard work in superintending the loading of the sj; 
at the dock is not in a physical condition to take the bridge 9 
soon as the ship goes to sea and go on watch. If Congress 
shall endeavor to meet this situation and desires precedents. 
they can be found. The principle of the Hardy bill is to be 
found, for example, in article 41 of the Netherlands seamoey’s 
law of 1909, applying to crew as well as to licensed officers anq 
reading : 

When a ship departs from port at such an hour that she w 
be at sea between the hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m., arran; 
must be made so that those who are to be on watch shall hav 


3 hours’ continuous rest in the 15 hours which immediately p: 
their going on duty. 


8 


| The Hardy bill provides that the officer of a vessel shall not 
be permitted to take charge of the deck watch upon | 

| or immediately after leaving port, unless such officer shal! | 
had at least 6 hours’ off duty within the 12 hours immediately 
preceding the time of sailing. 

The Hardy bill not only has the earnest support of the mas 
ters of vessels, but of the managers of many of our great stea: 
ship lines. 

Capt. Hibbard, representing the steamship lines on the P 
coast, in his statement before the committee said: 

“The captain has no right to stand watch on any vesse! | 
goes to sea. The captain is on deck all the time when t! 
any necessity.” 

While the bill was passed so late in the session, on August 12, 
that the Senate may not be able to reach it, there is little doubt 
that substantially in its present form the bill, which reads as 
follows, will pass next December: 


An act to regulate the officering and manning of vessels subject t 
inspection laws of the United States. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4463 of the Revised Statut 
United States be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 4463. Any vessel of the United States subject to the pr 
visions of this title or to the inspection laws of the United Stat 
shall not be navigated unless she shall have in her serv ! 
board such —> of licensed officers and crew as 
judgment of the local inspectors who inspect the vessel, be n: 
her safe navigation. The local inspectors shall make in the « 
of inspection of the vessel an entry of such complement of officers and 
crew, which may be changed from time to time by indorsement on s 
certificate by local inspectors by reason of change of conditions or 
ployment. Such entry or indorsement shall be subject to a right of 
appeal, under regulations to be made by the Secretary of Com 
Labor, to the supervising inspector and from him to the Supervis 
spector General, who shall have the power to revise, set aside, 
the said determination of the local inspectors. 

“If any such vessel is deprived of the services of any number 
crew without the consent, fault, or collusion of the master, own 
any person interested in the vessel, the vessel may proceed « 
voyage if, in the judgment of the master, she is sufficiently ma: 
such voyage: Provided, That the master shall ship, if obt 
number equal to the number of those whose services he has » 
prived of by desertion or casualty, who must be of the same ¢ 
of a higher rating with those whose places they fill. If | 
shall fail to explain in writing the cause of such deficiency in 
to the local inspectors within 12 hours of the time of the arri\ 
vessel at her destination, he shall be liable to a penalty of § 
the vessel shall not be manned as provided in this act, the ow: 
be liable to a penalty of $100, or, in case of an insufficient | 
licensed officers, to a penalty of $500.” 

Sec. 2. That the board of local inspectors shall make an entry 0 
the certificate of inspection of every ocean-going and coastwise mtr 
chant vessel of the United States propelled by machinery, 2n' 
ocean-going vessel carrying passengers, the minimum number of | ; 
deck officers required for her safe navigation according to the fol! ; 
scale: 

That no such vessel shall be navigated unless she sha!! hay 
board and in her service one duly licensed master. 

That every such vessel of 1,000 gross tons and over. pro! 
machinery, shall have in her service and on board three license’ 
who shall stand in three watches while such vessel is being nivisil\’ 
unless such vessel is engaged in a run of less than 400 m 
the port of departure to the port of final destination, then such vw 
shall have two licensed mates; and every vessel of 200 gross tons *” 
less than 1,000 gross tons, propelled by machinery, shall ay 
licensed mates. e a7 

That every such vessel of 100 gross tons and under 200 gross | 

ropelled by machinery, shall have on board and in her s 

icensed mate; but if such vessel is engaged in a trade in os 
| time required to make the~passage from the port of departure °°) 
| port of destination exceeds 24 hours, then such vessel shall bav« 
' licensed mates, 
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in this section 


rom iner 


shall be so construed as to prevent 
asing the number of licensed officers on any 
the inspection laws of the United States if, in their 

vessel is sufficiently manned for her safe naviga- 

Chat this section shall net apply to fishing or whal- 

_or motor boats as defined in the act of June 9, 1910. 

a it shall be unlawful for the master, owner, agent, or 
ng authority. to permit an officer of any vessel to 

deck watch of the vessel upon leaving or imme- 

ing port, unless such officer shall have had at least 

within the ‘12 hours immediately preceding the 

vessel 


and no licensed officer om any ocean or coastwis 
n 
t 


not 











i to do duty to exceed 9 hours of any 24 while i 
date of arrival, more than 12 hours of any 2 
n a case of emergency when life or property is endan- 
lation of this section shall subject the person or per- 

f to a penalty of $100. 
S all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act are 


The or 


LIFEBOATS. 

of Supervising Inspectors of the Steamboat-Inspec- 
ready has the power to require that steamers 
pped with such lifeboats, etc., will cure 
if all persons on board such vessel in case of disaster 
Ni <s the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
| it wise to give specific statutory direction that the 
feboats on ocean steamers must suffice to carry at 
the passengers and members of the crew on board 
: | take away from the supervising inspectors the 
etiol nermit such vessels to carry a less number of life- 
he committee on May 4 recommended and the House 

has passed the following bill (H. R. 24025) : 
ections 4400 and 4488 of the Revised Statutes of the 
relating to the inspection of steam vessels, and section 
ipproved June 24, 1910, requiring apparatus and opera- 
communication on certain ocean-going steam 
etc., That section 4400 of the Revised Statutes of the 
| Stat . and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
A steam vessels vavigating any waters of the United 
S ire common highways of commerce or open to general or 
ation, excepting public vessels of the United States, 
: other countries, and boats propelled in whole or in 
team for navigating canals, shall be subject to the provisions 


As best si 


Ay nd 





rs. 


ail 





reign private steam vessels carrying passengers to or from 
United States to any other place or country shal! be 

t to the provisions of sections 4417, 4418, $421, 4422 4423, 
71, 4472, 4473, 4479, 4482, 4488. 4489, 4496, 4497, 4499 

title, and shall be liable to visitation and inspection 

pr officer in any of the ports of the United States respecting 
tt visions of the sections aforesaid 
t there shall be ceilected and paid into the Treasury of the 

United § the bame fees for the inspection of foreign passenger 

st t ig passengers from the United States that any foreign 

nation irge the merchant vessels of the United States trading 
t I such nationality : Provided, That the Secretary of “om- 
shall have the pewer to waive at any time the collec- 
ti s fees upon due notice of the preper authorities of any 
that the collection of fees for the inspection of 

merchant vessels has been discontinued.” 

2% section 4488 of the Revised Statutes of the 
ded so as to read 1s follows: 

ry steamer navigating the ocean or any lake, bay, or 

nited States shall be equipped with such lifeboats, floats, 

ers, ring buoys, water lights, ring-buoy lights, line- 
and the means of propelling them, and such other 

re-fighting devices as will best secure the safety of all 
rd such vessel in case of disaster, and in addition thereto 

igating the ocean shall be provided and equipped with a 

uber of seaworthy lifeboats to carry and transport at one 

nger and every member of the crew licemsed to be car- 
such vessel, and every steamr shall have such lifeboats 
and equipped with suitable boat-disengaging apparatus so ar- 

ed as t¢ low such boats to be safely launched while such vesse! is 
otherwise, and so as to allow such disengaging appa- 
erated by one person, disengaging both ends of the boat 
from the tackles by which it may be lowered to the 

y such vessel shall be equipped with a searchlight of 

nt to be an efficient aid in the safe navigation of said 

I bttime. 

I of Supervising Inspectors shall fix and determine by 
regulations the character and equipment of lifeboats, 
preservers, ring buoys, searchlights, water lights, ring 

irrying projectiles and the means of propelling them, 

e-saving and fire-fighting devices that shall be used on 

d also the character and capacity of pumps or other 

eeing the steamer of water in case of heavy leakage, the 

pumps or appliances being suitable to the navigation 
imer is employed, but shall have no discretion what- 
to the number of lifeboats on steamers navigating the 
er to be determined solely by the actual capacity of 
carry and transport at one time all of the passengers 
the crew licensed to be carried on board the vessel. 
oses of this act seine boats carried by vessels engaged 
ing shall be held and considered to be lifeboats. 

subject to the provisions of this title shall, while in 
one life preserver for each and every person allowed 
said vessel by the certificate of inspection, including 
he crew. It shall be unlawful for any such vessel to 
rt of the United States without first obtaining from 

: rs a certificate specifying the number of passengers 

; i to be carried on board, and that such vessel is fully 
inbefore provided. 

“ n, Owner, and charterer of such vessel, and, when the 

a ' shall be an association or corporation, every execu- 

: very resident general agent of such association or cor 

time being actually charged with the control and 
the operation, equipment, or navigation of such vessel, 


United 


Sec, 4485 ‘ 











if 
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who shall knowi 


























gly and wil ‘ause or allow pern l 
to sail from any port of f t States wit ¢ 
hereinbet provided, and without obtainin © « ! 
provided, shall, upon conviction, be fined not less . 
than $5,000, and may, in ictit { , ed 
10 years, in the discretion of the court 

“Any person who knowingly or willfully input sor ss 
offers for sale, o rr po \ 
servers contgint: il o her ' . 
of increasing the t thereof, or u meta ul 
than is reaso1 y necessary for the ns \ l 
so m facture, sell, offer for s ‘ r 
other mat 1 col t 
vention of fi on | rd vessels subject to the pr s ; 
which artic shall be so detective ~ be j to i 
he purposes for which they ! I ecti \ ! i i 
shall, upon conviction, be fined r mo Ow 
tion the in the discretion of 1 ‘ . 
five years 

Sec. 3. That this act 1all take effect ’ ] | 

1 believe the hundreds of thousands of An 
spective American citizens who cross the A { r 
will find that the recommendations of the ¢ nittes ! 
in the above bill have provided for safety Ct 
more detailed recommendations of the B 
in August, which follow 

Liv? 
though we are of 0} ! stand 
ea ed under davits should wnntinue ft ‘ ‘ 
we are also of opiniovu that the standard for ditiona Te e 
raft accommodations should be based the n rs i rd and not 
upon percentage lculated on th e s » that mmoda 
tion may be provided for the total i 

Having regard to these considerat W rend . » 
passeng and emigrant ships that the exXisting 1 it } tied 
upon the following lines: 

First. The stability and seaworthy qualities of 
regarded as of primary importance and every provision 
possible disaster be subordinated to this primary 

Second. The existing scale based on the ‘ to g t 
as extended in accordance with our re mendation ' ; 
this report) of the 4th July, 1911, be matntained in regard to t n r 
of boats to be carried ander devits or inboard alongside a boat di \ 
under davits Various mechanical arrangements for the launchir i 
lowering of boats have been brought to the attention of the te 
but we are not prepared to make any detailed recommend with 
recard to them. Such recommendations could only be arrived at afte 
exhaustive inquiry, which would delay this report, ut w i if 
opinion that any contrivance for the launching of boats should be i 
with on its merits and not by hard-and-fast rules A ntrivance 
for the launching of boats otherwise than from davits should. if 
proved, be accepted in whole or in part in ‘substitution for 1 davits 
so long as— 

(1) The beats can thereby be launched at least as quickly 
safely as from davits 

(2) The concentration of the boats around the launchir : 3 
will not either expose them to additional risk or interf wit the 
prompt embarkation of the passengers 

Third. The existing scale for additional boat 1 life-raft : 
dation be varied by substituting for a percentage ilevlated on the 
tonnage scale the principle that the carrying capacity f the | t 
provided under the tonnage scale, and of the additional wood, metal, 
coltapsibie, or other boats of approved description chet : i 
under davits or otherwise. and of the approved life raf ; cient 
to accommodate all persons on board. 

Fourth. In the provision of the addition: t 1 lif 
commodation regard be had to the f wing | 

A. So far as practicable and with due regard to the sa \ f ft 
vessel for the voyage, the additional accommodation provided i 
the boats under davits or readily available for lavit but t 
the leneth of each individual boat, carried und ships’ davits of the 
existing standard types, does not exceed 830 feet. We recommend tha 
in all vessels of a registered length of more than 640 feet, ; 
tional set of davits should be required on each side of the vesss 
each length of 80 feet or portion of 80 feet by which the tota! 
istered length exceeds 640 feet Such davits should be erected 
the midships portion represented by two-thirds of the 
vessel 

B. Provided suitable arrangements be made for prompt . 
it is not necessary for all boats irried under davit 
attached to the tackles; e. g., decked life ts of the type 1 
mended by us on the Ist of May 1911, can be safely carried 
open lifeboats, or under other decked lifeboats, actually attached to 
the tackles. 

C. It is essential that any increase in the number of boats above the 
number to be carried under the tonnage scale made not ) 
interfere in any way with the prompt handling of the boats to be 
carried under that scale. 

D. The additional accommodation, in so far as it is not pr i 
under A, be provided by additional boats or life rafts of apy d 
description to be placed as conveniently for being available as the 
vessel's arrangements admit of, having regard to the avoid 
due encumbrance of the ship’s decks, and to the safety of the ) 


for the voyage. 
E. The boat accommodation to be provided under the tonnage scale 





and under A should, in our opinion, be sufficient for ] t extraor- 
dinary and exceptional disasters, and in provid t 
commodation under D, it must be recognized that in | ( f 
such disasters considerable time must elapse before 
the vessel if such accommodation is to be of any use W 
fore, of opinion that such additional accommodation 
carried so as to be immediately ailal f 
it is carried so as to be readily available in suflick 
required. 

¥. It is not desirable, in regard to character 7 nd 
the additional accommodation to be provided under ID : 
hard and fast rules. All such accommodatior wuld b idged on its 
own merits, so as to afford the atest opportu to ‘ 
and their naval architects and shipbuilders to devise tl te 





' 
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and size of the additional boats and life rafts and to provide for their 
stowage as may be best calculated to attain the object in view. 
G. The use of a motor lifeboat should remain optional. 


LIFE-BUOY LIGHTS. 

We are of opinion that the provisions of section 435 of the 
merchant shipping act, 1894, with reference to the supply of 
lights inextinguishable in water and fitted for attachment to 
life buoys should be extended so as to apply to cargo vessels 
as well as to passenger and emigrant ships. 

+ * » * * ? * 

We are also of the opinion that every lifeboat should have 
added tc her equipment one dozen (self-igniting) red lights in a 
water-tight tin, and also a box of matches in a lever lid, water- 
tight tin. 

AMERICAN TRADE AND FOREIGN SHIPPING MONOPOLIES. 

The committee also considered and reported to the House the 
bill (H. R. 23470) to protect American trade and Americar ship- 
ping from foreign monopolies. 

The bill passed the House without a dissenting vote, but has 


not yet passed the Senate. Its purpose is to make more | 
effectual the remedies provided by the Sherman antitrust law | 


and compel owners, managers, and operators to respect its pro- 
visions. 

It is generally understood that the greater part of our ocean 
commerce is carried in ships belonging to rings, pools. confer- 
ences, and combines. Between these ships there is absolutely 
no competition. Each conference or combine is a eomplete mo- 
nopoly. Freight and passenger rates are fixed by agreement. 
The lines in these combines distribute the business, pool their 
earnings, and divide their profits. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 


A bill to protect American trade and American shipping from foreign 
monopolies. 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever in a proceeding brought under the 
provisions of the act of July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,’ it shall be 
adjudged that the owners, managers, or operators of any vessel or 
vessels, whether of the United States or of any foreign country, are 
engaged in a contract, combination, or conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate or foreign trade or commerce, or are monopolizing or attempt- 
ing to monopolize any part of such trade or commerce, in violation of 
such act, the court may, by its judgment or decree, prohibit all vessels 
employed pursuant to such contract, combination, or conspiracy, or in 
such monopolization or at#éempt to monopolize, from entering at or 
clearing from any port of the United States; whereupon it shall be un- 
lawful for such vessel or vessels to so enter or clear until the court 
shall find that such contract, combination, or conspiracy has been 
canceled, terminated, or dissolved, or such monopolization or attempt 
to monopolize ended 

Sec. 2. That a penalty of $25,000 shall be imposed upon any vessel 
which shall enter or clear from any port of the United States in vio- 
lation of the provisions of a judgment or decree rendered as provided in 
section 1 of this act, for each and every such entry or clearance, which 
penalty or penalties may be recovered by proceedings in admiralty in the 
district court of the United States for the district in which said vessel 
may be, and which court may direct the sale of said vessel for the pur- 
pose of realizing the amount of said penalty or penalties and cost. 

Sec. 3. That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to cancel any contract for carrying the ocean mails pursuant to 
the act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to provide for ocean mail 
service between the United States and foreign ports, and to promote 
commerce,” on satisfactory evidence to him that any vessel performing 
such a service under such contract is, at the time of performing 
such service, owned, operated, or controlled by any person or per- 
sons, who, in any proceeding, civil or criminal, instituted by the Govy- 
ernment of the United States have been adjudged by a court of the 
United States to have violated the act of July 2, 1890, entitled “An 
act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies,” and that said vessel performing such a service under such 
contract at the time of performing such service is being used to carry 
out the purposes and objects adjudged unlawful in such proceeding. 

SHIPPING TRUST INVESTIGATION. 

Under House resolution 587 the committee is empowered and 
directed, among other things, to make a complete and thorough 
investigation of the methods and practices of the various ship 
lines, both domestic and foreign, and the connection of such 
ship lines with railroads and other common carriers, and gen- 
erally to investigate whether such lines have formed agree- 
ments, conferences, pools, or other combinations among one an- 
other, or with railroads or other common carriers, for the pur- 
pose of fixing rates and tariffs, or of giving and receiving re- 
bates, special rates, or other special privileges or advantages, or 
for the purpose of pooling or dividing their earnings, Josses, or 
traftic, or for the purpose of preventing or destroying competition. 

The resolution is very comprehensive in its terms and em- 
braces many subjects for investigation, and the House author- 
ized an expenditure of $25,000 for the purpose of conducting 
the investigation. 

Immediately after the passage of the resolution experts were 
employed by the committee, and very substantial progress has 
been made in the investigation, and the expenditures thus far 
have been very small in view of the work done. 

In the investigation the committee has had the hearty co- 
operation of the Department of State, and the Bureau of Trade 
Relations of that department has been of great service to us, 





|} ascertain whether or not this method of fishing is desti 


We have also had the cooperation and assistance of the 


| 


ment of Justice and the Department of Commerce and I “on 
No public hearings have been had. Our effort thus far has | tos 
to gather information from all available sources withoy: i 


hearings. It is not the purpose of the committee to hold } 

hearings if they can secure the information directly fro, . 

interests involved, or from other sources. ee ome 
LIFEBOATS EQUIPPED WITH GASOLINE MOTORS 

The committee also considered and reported a pil! 


providing that steam vessels carrying passengers for hj; 
carry lifeboats equipped with gasoline motors and t¢: 

taining gasoline for the operation of such lifeboats 

of such lifeboats equipped with gasoline motors to } 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the Board of §) 
ing Inspectors and approved by the Secretary of ( ) 
and Labor. ; 


the 


OTTER AND BEAM TRAWLING. 

The committee began hearings on a bill introduced by yy, 
GARDNER Of Massachusetts, the purpose of which was ti > 
hibit the sale of fish caught by the methods known as “ 
and beam trawling.” Large delegations from England 
ested in the fish industry appeared before the committee 
were granted a hearing. The purpose of the hearings was : 


et 


to the fish species or is otherwise harmful or undesirable 


Aft 
two days’ hearings, the committee betame convinced {| 


investigation, and the committee reported to the House Hons 
joint resolution 178, also introduced by Mr. GarpNer of Mass 
chusetts, providing that the Commissioner of Fisheries 
authorized and directed to make an investigation into the su! 
ject, and in the event the Commissioner of Fisheries should { 
this method of fishing to be destructive, harmful, or undesirs! 
to recommend to Congress such legislation as he deemed 
sary. The appropriation of $7,500 was authorized by the 
lution. 


) 


REPAIR WORK IN AMERICAN SHIPYARDS. 


The committee considered and reported favorably the fo 

ing act, which has been approved by the President : 
An act to provide American registry for the steamer Dama 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Navigation is !v 
authorized and directed to cause the steamer Damgra, rebuilt at : 
Francisco, Cal, from the wreck of the British steamer Damara, wi 
in the harbor of San Francisco and abandoned by her owners as 
wreck, to be registered as a vessel of the United States when 
shall be shown to the Commissioner of Navigation that the cos 
building said vessel in the United States amounted to three ti: 
actual cost of said wreck and that the vessel is wholly owned 
zens of the United States. 


At the extended hearings on this bill the fact was dev 


that the Union Iron Works Co. had received, including salva 


charges, the sum of $262,052.48, which was wholly profit to a 


nme line 


section 4472 of the Revised Statutes of the United Stats . aa 


ihe 


subject was one which should be made the subject of expert 


1 


American shipyard, wages to American labor, or purchase price 


for American material. Only $22,500 of the Damara was Brit- 


ish, or, in reality, less than one-tenth of the investment in th 


vessel. The fact that a part of this total was paid by FPuetish 


underwriters does not lessen the benefit derived by An 
industries. The committee was convinced that repair work 
be made an important and profitable factor in the employnw 
of American capital and labor in American shipyards 


paired wrecks. Accordingly, after several hearings of thos 


concerned, the following general bill was reported : 

A bill to provide for the register and enrollment of vessels 
foreign countries when such vessels have been wrecked on | 
of the United States or her possessions or near-by waters a 
by American citizens and repaired in American shipyards 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 4136 of the Revised Statu 

United States be reenacted and revised to read as follows 
“The Secretary of Commerce and Labor may issue a regist: 

rollment for any vessel built in a foreign country whenever su 

shall be wrecked in the waters of the United States or her po 

and shall be purchased, salved, and repaired by a citizen of t 

States if it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the 

Commerce and Labor that the repairs actually made upon su 

in a shipyard of the United States or her possessions ar 

three-fourths of the cost of the vessel when so repaired: Provii 

in estimating the cost of such repairs only one-half of t! 

salvage of such vessel shall be allowed as part of such cost. 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for the reg 

enrollment of vessels built in foreign countries when such ves 
been wrecked on the coasts of the United States or her possess 
salved by American citizens and repaired in American shipyard 


The Senate has passed unanimously a bill (S. 5905) ou Ue 


same subject, which reads: 


An act to provide for the register and enrollment of vessels 
foreign countries when such vessels have been wrecked 
coasts of the United States or her possessions or adjacent W 
salved by American citizens and repaired in American shipya 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4136 of the Revised Statul 
United States be reenacted and revised to read as follows: 


“Sec. 4136. The Secretary of Commerce and Labor may isstu eg 


ister or enrollment for any vessels wrecked on the coasts of th 
e 








































































jE 
r possessions or adjacent waters and when purchased by a 


— 
— ns of the United States and thereupon repairc] in a 
: he United States or her possessions, if it shall be proved 
: faction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor through a 

» appraisers appointed by him that the said repairs put 
ae vessels are equal to three-fourths of the appraised value of 
- eg Provided, That the expense of the appraisal herein pro- 
. » gow chall be borne by the owner of the vessel: Provided further, 


That ny of the material matters of fact sworn to or represented by 


; at his imstance to obtain the register of any vessel are 
= re shall be a forfeiture to the United States of the vessel in 
co hich the oath shall have been made, together with tackle, 
cane d furniture thereof. 

While concurrence on the two measures may not be reached 
this the subject will certainly result in action early in 
the nex ssion, and the labors of the committee will not have 

wasted 


ASSISTANCE AND SALVAGE AT SBA. 


To carry out the Brussels International Convention on Mari- 
the chairman of the committee on April 10 introduced 
; respect to assistance and salvage at sea similar to the 
bh || introduced by Senator Burton, of Ohio. While the subject 
matter was for the consideration of the Commitiee on the Mer- 
‘haunt Marine and Fisheries and was informally approved by 
he committee, inasmueh as it dealt with an international con- 
ut of courtesy to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
ferred to that committee, and has now become the fol- 
aw 


time Liw 


on, ¢ 
yvus re 
low 


irmonize the national law of salvage with the provisions 
rnational convention for the unification of certain rules 
to assistance and salvage at sea, and for other purposes. 
ete., That the right to remuneration for assistance or 
; shall hot be affected by common ownership of the ves- 
ind receiving such assistance or salvage services. 
it the master or person in charge of a vessel shall, so far 
S n do so without serious danger to his own vessel, crew, or 
der assistance to every person who is found at sea in 
ost; and if he fails to do so, he shall, upon conviction, 
penalty of not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment for a 
exceeding two years, or both. 
alvors of human life, who have taken part in the sery- 
on the occasion of the accident giving rise to salvage, 
ed to a fair share of the remuneration awarded to the salvors 
f the vessel, her cargo, and accessories. 
{ a suit for the recovery of remuneration for rendering 
alvage services shall not be maintainabla if brought 
' 1 two years from the date when such assistance or salvage 
was iered, unless the court in which the suit is brought shall be 
Sa it during such period there had not been any reasonable 
' of arresting the assisted or salved vessel within the juris- 
i court or within the territorial waters of the country in 
v ibelant resides or has his a place of business. 
: 5. That nothing in this act shall be construed as applying to 
r to Government ships appropriated exclusively to a 


AI 


n 


this act shall take effect and be in force on and after 


1, 1912. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Approved, August 


rk of the committee has covered a wide range of sub- 

je me of whieh are only of local or special interest, but in 
» Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisher- 

ies bas made a painstaking effort to ascertain the facts, and in 
a full hearing been refused to all interests con- 


cerned. Indeed, the committee has taken pains to invite the 
pr ive the committee of all those interested either for 
st the legislation upon which the committee was re- 


ed to ss. In a few remarks to the Association of Pas- 
boat Lines at their annual meeting in Washington 
3, 1911, the chairman of the committee took occa- 


s committee is concerned, I think I voice the sentiment 

I say to you that whenever any measures come before that 

affect your interests you shall have ample opportunity 

that those measures will receive careful considera- 

s it is the deliberate opinion that those measures are 

welfare they will not receive favorable consideration. 

You have no right to expect anything more, and you have 
nd that we shall give you nothing less. 


long session is drawing to its close, that promise, 

nee I believe, has been fulfilled. 
ittee took pleasure in reporting unanimously in 
resolution of Senator Netsowx, of Minnesota, which 
> become a law (8S. J. Res. 69), enabling the comrade 


and ing officer of the eminent Norwegian Arctic and 
A plorer, Capt. Fridtjof Nansen, to serve as a master 
2 the Amer —_ merchant marine before his naturalization had 
ur ted. 

: unittee was also prepared to report favorably House 
i esolution 307, which was referred to it, bestowing a 
aad lor to Capt. A. H. Rostrom. of the steamship Car- 
— for his brave and meritorious conduct in saving the sur- 
. the shipwrecked steamship Titanic, which subse- 


came a law, in the form of a resolution introduced 
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by Senator Smrru of Michigan and passed without dissent by 
both branches of Congress. 

Both our customs and navigation laws contain sundry restric- 
tions which the committee has found are not adapted the 
conditions of modern life. The motor boat has taken place 
among the instruments of navigation both for purposes of trade 
and of pleasure on all the navigable waters of the United State 
These vessels fill a large part in the wholesome out-of-door life 


‘ 
Luo 


its 


‘Ss, 


of all parts of the country. As soon as the committee ascer- 
tained that these small yachts plying on the waters of the 
Great Lakes, the Detroit River, and other communicating wa- 
ters were subject to the same requirements as to entry and 


clearance as are imposed on the powerful trans-Atlantic steam 
yachts, the committee willingly provided larger freedom from 


unnecessary legal restraint for their owners by passing the bill 
H. R. 22650, which has become a law. 

A small step for the better construction of wooden barges 
which are employed on inland waters was taken by the com- 
mittee in its favorable report on Senate bill 4445, now on the 
statute books in the following form: 

{n act concerning unrigged vessels 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon affidavit by a reputable shipbuilder of 
the United States that an unrigged wooden vesse! of the United States 
has been rebuilt, giving the date and place of such rebuilding, is { 
and free from rotten or doted wood in structural parts, properly 
fastened and caliked and in strength and seaworthiness as good as new 
the Commissioner of Navigation shall include in the list of merchant 
vessels a notation to that effect. 

Approved, July 9, 1912. 

The law which required several thousand small vessels on 


the Great Lakes to take out two separate documents, an enroll 
ment and license, seemed to the committee a small but unneces 
sary burden on owners and to double the work and increase the 
expense to the Government of customhouses in so far as these 


documents are concerned. Accordingly, the committee early in 


the session reported the bill covering the subject, which is now 
the law. 
FISH HATCHERIES AND BIOLOGICAL STATI 
About 100 bills for the establishment of tish hatcheries and 
biological stations were referred to the committee for con- 
sideration. 


After most painstaking and thorough investigation and many 
hearings a subcommittee selected 11 bills from the number con- 
sidered as of the greatest present importance and combined them 
in an omnibus bill, which was approved by the committee, and 
has been reported to the House and is pending on the Union 
Calendar. 


Several of the bill reported provide for the establishment of 
salt-water fish hatcheries, with the view to replenish the fast 
diminishing fish-food supply, and are regarded by the committee 
of great public importance. 

TAKING AND CATCHING SPONGES IN THE WATERS OF THI ¥ OF MI o 
AND STRAITS OF FLORIDA, 

The committee has also concluded hearing n Senate 
6385, an act to regulate the taking or catchil f sponges in th 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and Straits of Florida 
report said bill, with amendments, at the beginning of the next 
session. 

At all times the committee and [ have had the hearty co 
operation of the Commissioner of Navigation, as well as of 
the different departments that might be affected by pr i 
legislation. The long service of Mr. Chamberlain as Co 
sioner of Navigation and his expert knowledge of the navig n 
laws and other subjects which come before the committee | 
consideration has made his services invaluable to id it 
gives us great pleasure to bear testimony to his servi 

The chairman of the committee and Messrs. [lArpy of Tex 
GREENE of Massachusetts, who was for many vears the hone 
chairman, Humpurey of Washington, and Henry of Con 
eut are the only members of the committee who have s i 
on the committee in previous Congresses. In view of thy 
that 16 members of the committee were without previous ex 
perience in the work of the committee, the showing made is a 
very creditable one. While some of the committ 
House were having trouble getting quorums for the trans ou 
of business, it gives me pleasure to state that the busin of 
this committee has never been hampered or embarrassed t 
failure to secure a quorum. Thursday of each week was regu- 
lar meeting day, but the committee often met several times in 


the week and subcommittees often held night sessions in 
to facilitate the work of the committee. r} 


ie auirmMan iS 
always had the hearty cooperation of the members of the com- 
mittee, and to that fact, together with the pron less h 
which each member of the committee responded to every de- 


mand for service, is due the good showing made. 
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Supremacy Between Two Leaders of the Republican Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT 8S. BURLESON, 


OF 
In tHe House or RepreseNrATIVES, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 

Mr. BURLESON said: 

Che matter which I am presenting for insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp represents three phases of a most illuminat- 
ng contest for supremacy between two leaders in the Republican 

arty. 

First, I present what the President of the United States, Hon. 
W illiam Howard Taft, said about Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
before and after the Republican national convention of this 
year. 

Next, I present what the former President of the United 
States, Col. Roosevelt, said before and after the Republican 
national convention about President Taft. 


ings by Col. Roosevelt 
President of the United 
the results of 


in The in which the former 


States, 
the 


Outlook, 


cusses Republican national convention at 


Chicago and President Taft's responsibility in connection with | 


What took place at that convention. 

It is not with any feeling of satisfaction or pleasure that I 
enter upon this task of enlightening the public, but out of a 
solemn sense of duty toward an electorate for whose support 
at the polls both of these gentlemen are now appealing. Havy- 
ing confided in speeches and statement to the members of their 
own party the reasons why each considers the other too danger- 
ous and unfit to be intrusted with the presidency, both of these 
gentlemen are now appealing to the country at large for election 


to that high office over Goy. Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, | 


the candidate of the Democratic Party. 

In presenting this testimony of President Taft as to the 
menace to the Nation that lies in Col. Roosevelt, and the testi- 
mony of Col. Roosevelt as to the unfitness of President Taft, I 
have no comment to make except to say that each of these two 
distinguished gentlemen has known each other for many years, 
and that both are qualified to testify of the matters which form 
the bases of their accusations from long and intimate observa- 
tion of each other from all angles and at close range. 

Having thus qualified my two witnesses as experts on the 
particular subject under consideration, I will now present to you 
the reasons each advances why the other should not be made 
President, and which, in my judgment, furnish convincing evi- 
dence that NEITHER Mr. Taft nor Mr. Roosevelt, but Gov. 


| him as the 


with startling directness, dis- | ia S 
a | Roosevelt has clouded the real and critical issues of the cam 





Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, should be elected. President of 
the United States. 

TAFT ON ROOSEVELT. 

ROOSEVELT PLAN REACTIONARY AND WITHOUT MERIT. 
(Toledo, Ohio, dispatch of Mar. 8, published in New York Times, Mar. 9.) 

President Taft * * * made no direct reference to Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, nor to the latter’s speech at Columbus, but 
referred freely to some of the policies that were enunciated by 
the former President before the Ohio constitutional convention. 

Utterly without merit or utility and reactionary instead of 
progressive, crude, revolutionary, fitful, and unstable were the 
ierms in which the President referred to the recall method of 
reversing judicial construction of the Constitution. 

*T have examined this method of reversing judicial decisions 
on constitutional questions with care,’ President Taft said. 
“TI do not hesitate to say that it lays the ax to the root of the | 
tree of freedom and subjects the guaranties of life, liberty, and 
property without remedy to the fitful impulse of a temporary 
majority of an electorate.” - 

ROOSEVELT 
His Promise to 
Hatred, 


NOT SAFE. 
the People and Appeals to Class 
Says President Taft. 

At Boston, on April 25, President Taft first broke his silence 
on Roosevelt and delivered his first extended attack. As re- | 
ported in a dispatch to the New York Times and published on 
April 26, the President said: 

“Neither in thought, nor word, nor action have I been dis- 
loyal to the friendship I owe Theodore Roosevelt. When the 
time came for this campaign to begin I let the people know | 


Broke 





thut I would like to have my administration approved by their 
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giving me another term. At that time Theodore Rooseye}; said 
he was not a candidate, and that it would be a calamity jf he 
were nominated. Since them he has changed his mind.” 

Declaring that Mr. Roosevelt “ought not to be selected as 4 
candidate of any party,” Mr. Taft said that the former Pyoegj. 
dent might now be paving the way, if successful in the present 
campaign, to remain the Chief Executive of the Nation for xs 
many terms as his natural life would permit. 

“If he is necessary now to the Government, why not later” 
asked the President, and continued: “One who so lightly re 
gards constitutional principles, and especially the indepen denes 
of the judiciary, one who is so naturally impatient of lega| re 
straints and of due legal procedure, and who has so mistider- 
stood what liberty regulated by law is, could not safely be 
trusted with successive presidential terms.” 

Mr. Taft referred to some of Mr. Roosevelt’s charges against 
“loose and vague indictment of one who does not 
know and who depends only on second-hand information for his 
statement.” * * * 

“I represent a cause. I stand for wise progress in govern. 
mental affairs and in the improvement of the conditions of a)! 
the people. * * * ‘The supporters of that cause look to me 


| to see to it that it is not seriously injured by the unjust, un- 


And lastly, I present extracts from a series of editorial utter- | founded charges against me and by the adroit appeals to dis. 


content and class hatred that Mr. Roosevelt is now making to 
the public. They feel that by such charges and appeals Mr, 


paign and has misled a great many good and patriotic people 
of the country to his support because no one has answered them 
as they ought to be answered * * *.” 

Mr. Taft next took up what he termed the “ unfair” charge 
that he was in favor of an oligarchy of bosses. 

“Tle (Col. Roosevelt) says that all the bosses are in 
favor and all of them against him. That is not true. By his 
association with William Flinn, of Pittsburgh, there is being 
restored to power in that city and in Pennsylvania one of the 
worst municipal bosses that the history of that State knows. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s chief supporter in Ohio to-day is Walter Brown 
the only boss in full commission in that State, and who is looking 


ny 


| forward to,State control under Mr. Roosevelt’s administrati 


He charges me with association with Mr. Barnes, of New \ 
while he is silent as to the support and advice he is receiving 
from William Ward of the ‘same State. Mr. Roosevelt | 
that, in 1910, but for the support he received from my frie 


| as against Mr. Barnes and Mr. Ward he would not have |y 


nominated as temporary chairman of the New York conv 
“When I am running for the Presidency I gratefully 
such support as comes to me. Mr. Roosevelt has done so 
past; he is doing so now. When I consider the eagerness \ 
which Mr. Roosevelt has accepted in his various campaigns | 


| assistance of Mr. Aldrich, Mr. CANNON, Mr. PENROSE, Mr. Quay 


Mr. Platt, Mr. Foraker, and many other men prominent and 
fluential in politics and Congress, I do not hesitate to sa) 
it involves the mast audacious effrontery on his part to at 
me and to charge me, on that account, with helping machine 
politics, 

“Has Mr. Roosevelt ever condemned the Payne (tariff) } 
he asked. “Does he say he would not have signed it if it had 
been presented to him under conditions I had to meet? Ile has 
never said that, as far as I know, and the New York platform 
of 1910, adopted by the convention of which he was 2 //l 
indorsed the pending bill and approved its passage. 

‘With characteristic boldness and lack of facts and evide! 


| and resting on his false and distorted construction of 1) 


guage as to government by a representative part of ‘he |) 
Mr. Roosevelt charges that I stand for the so-called interests 
and special privilege. If nothing else would serve, the rd 


|of my administration as to suits against railways to *! 


creases in rates and suits against trusts of all kinds to ( 


'them and punish their directors must show to a fair-1 


public that this administration has no favorites amo! 
breakers or those seeking special privilege.” 

Mr. Taft quoted from Mr. Roosevelt's statement in 
following: 

“The wise custom which limits the President to two fe" 
regards the substance and not the form; and under no « 
stance will I be a candidate for or accept another nomi! 

“He now says, although his language does not bear si 


. 


| construction, he would not accept a nomination for a « 


tive third term,” said the President. “He says so in ¢! 
of the fact that the most noteworthy precedent in w! 
tradition was asserted and maintained was that of 15°’ 
Gen. Grant was denied a third term four years after he | 
the presidential office. 















“The promise and his treatment of it only throw an inform- 
ing light on the value that ought now to be attached to any 
promise of this kind he may make for the future.” 

DON’T TAKE ROOSEVELT’S TESTIMONY. 
dispatch, dated April 29, and published in the New York 

Times April 30.) 

“No man has the right to misrepresent another to get himself 
up in office, no matter how humble that man is,” the President 
shouted at one point in his Lowell address. 

“Condemn me if you will,” he said in conclusion, “ but con- 
demn me on other witnesses than Theodore Roosevelt. 

“T was a man of straw, but I have been a man of straw long 
enough: every man who has blood in his body and who has 
been misrepresented as I have been is forced to fight.” 
ROOSEVELT PROTECTS HARVESTER AND STEEL TRUSTS. 
[Baltimore dispatch under date of May 4, published in the New York 

Tribune on May 5.] 

In several of his speeches the President attacked Col. Roose- 
velt, accusing him of misstatement and misquotation of the 
President’s speeches, and denounced the recall of judges and 
judicial decisions. At Hyattsville the President referred to 


| Boston 
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the colonel as “the innovator” of a policy that would force | 


varying interpretations of the Constitution. He also said that 
his opponent for seven years favored the bosses he now de- 
nounces. * * * 

President Taft added a new chapter to the history of the 
Harvester Trust here to-night. Speaking to an audience that 
filled the Lyric theater to the doors, Mr. Taft declared that 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt did prevent the prosecution of the | 


trust after George W. Perkins, one of its directors, and now a | pany sued they would fight, no suits are brought against them: 


Roosevelt supporter, had asked that the trust be not taken into 
the courts. * * * He said in part: 

“The truth about the Harvester Trust is that Mr. Bonaparte 
thought it ought to be prosecuted. George W. Perkins, who 
was director in the Harvester Trust, then a director in the 
Steel Trust, and also a member of the firm of Morgan & Co., 
came to Washington and pleaded with Herbert Knox Smith, of 
the Bureau of Corporations, not to bring the suit, and induced 
Mr. Smith to make a report to Mr. Roosevelt in which he set 
forth the fact that the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust 
and the other Morgan interests had attempted to carry out 


Mr. Roosevelt’s idea of publicity, and therefore ought not to | 
be subjected to prosecution under the antitrust law even though | 


they were technically guilty, threatening that if they were 
prosecuted they would fight the administration, would give 
them no more access to their books, and would conduct them- 
selves in opposition to the administration. 

“The result was that Mr. Smith made a report on the 21st 
of September to Mr. Roosevelt, in which he detailed this con- 
versation and recommended that no suit be brought until he 
had made a full investigation of the Harvester Trust. Before 
this, a report was made by the assistant district attorney of 
North Dakota and by the district attorney of Minnesota that 
there was ground for prosecuting the Harvester Trust, and that 
this trust had violated the antitrust law. 

tetween September 21 and November 1 the matter was un- 
der consideration, and on November 7 the President directed 
Herbert Knox Smith to notify Mr. Perkins that no prosecution 
would be begun until after the investigation. That settled the 
matter, because that is what Mr. Perkins asked for. * * * 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s assumption of virtue is so intense that it is 
sufficient 
Mr. Roosevelt, even though it be a trust, and even though it be 
a director of a trust contributing to his campaign. In other 
words, when the facts are shown with reference to his failing to 
prosecute certain trusts, and with reference to contributions 
from a direeting officer of such trusts, it hardly lies in his 
niouth, as a matter of the ‘ square deal,’ to charge me with being 
controlled by special interests and privileges * * *,” 

The President then summed up what he called the colonel’s 
failure to keep the “ square deal.” He said: 

“As to popular government and his misquotation. As to 
bosses and my association with them, and his association. As 
to the Lorimer case and his misleading the people of Illinois. 
As to the character of the delegates for me and for him. His 
classing me as a reactionary because I associated with CANNON 
and others in securing legislation to fulfill the Republican plat- 
form, and did so at his instance. Reciprocity, when he favored 
It before its adoption. Misrepresentation as to the railroad bill, 
His misrepresentation as to my being under control of the inter- 
ests and his being free from them. 

“ Mr. Roosevelt's chief theme is to attempt to stir up class 
fecling and hatred, and to array those 


em st those who have more—a plea most dangerous to make in 
com 


o 
= 





to purify anyone when he becomes a supporter of | 


who have not much | 


uunity, and one which in his calmer moments, when not | it is going to take him longer than four years to do it. 
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seeking an office, he would deprecate in others as emphatically 
as he pursues the course now. 

“With his power of inducing the people to support him, 
with the opportunity that a President has, and as active as he 
is to perpetuate his power, he becomes a real danger. 

“And with his little regard for constitutional restriction, his 
tittle regard for the due process of law, I can not but think that 
there is a great crisis in the country’s history involved in the 
question whether now for a third term he shall be the nom- 
inee of the Republican Party and be elected to the Presidency.” 
ROOSEVELT’S PATH NOT STREWN WITH DEAD BOSSES. 
{Cincinnati dispatch, under date of May 7, published in New York 

Tribune on May 8.]} 

“* What bosses are for me?’ asked Mr. Taft late to-day at 
Hamden. ‘What bosses am I upholding? Mr. Roosevelt 
they are all for me. I could go over the list and show you a 
good many for him. There is Mr. Flinn, in Pennsylvania, one 
of the worst bosses they have ever had in that State. He 
strongly for Roosevelt. So is Walter Brown, who is a budding 
boss in Ohio. He is also for Roosevelt. * * * I do not re 
call in the seven years that Theodore Roosevelt was President 
that his path was strewn with the bodies of bosses that he had 
killed. I don’t recall any of them. * * * 

‘I have followed the administration of Theodore Roosevelt 
on his policies in every respect but one, and that was that I 
directed the prosecution of the Steel Trust and also the Har- 
vester Trust. Now, under these conditions, when there is a 
published statement by Mr. Perkins, of the Steel Trust and the 
Harvester Trust, saying that if he were prosecuted or his com- 


says 


Is 


and Mr. Perkins is now the leading contributor to the Roosevelt 
campaign. I ask you, if the circumstances were reversed, with 
his proneness to impute improper motives, where would Mr. 
Roosevelt put me under those conditions? * * * I say it 
takes the most audacious courage on his part to charge me with 
being under the control of special privilege when the evidence is 
such that it calls for explanations from him.’ ”’ 


THE UNPROSECUTED PERKINS AND THE ROOSEVELT 
FUND. 
[Columbus (Ohio) dispatch of May 8, published in New York Tribune 


May 9.] 

**Mr. Perkins is one of the chief contributors of Mr. Roose 
velt’s present campaign fund. Now, I want to ask you: What 
would you think Mr. Roosevelt would say of me if I had not 
prosecuted the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust, and it ap- 
peared subsequently that Mr. Perkins was a large contributor 
to a special fund expended for my use? Well, what does he 
do on the face of that? He charges me with being in control 
of the special interests—with those facts staring him in the 
rs, * 9 

“Mr. Taft said he accepted the support of ‘Uncle Jor’ Can- 
NON when Speaker of the House of Representatives on the 
advice of Mr. Roosevelt, although the colonel now attacks him 
for that. The President went so far as to say that for a time 
he contemplated an attempt to defeat Mr. CANNON for reelec- 


tion to the Speakership, but after receiving a letter from 
Mr. Roosevelt advising against that course, changed his 
mat *.° § 

“At Jackson Mr. Taft talked frankly about Canadian reci 
procity. In this connection he charged that Mr. Roosevelt had 
been unfair in denouncing the plan after first promising it his 


support. * * * 

“*T am up against the wall and I am being hit,’ 
President, at Portsmouth. ‘I am being hit below 
I am here to fight.” 

ROOSEVELT, DEMAGOGUE, FLATTERER, 
MENACE TO THE 


shouted the 
the belt, and 


AND EGOTIST, 
REPUBLIC. 


A 


On May 13 President Taft began his final swing through 
Ohio. Speaking at Steubenville and elsewhere, as reported in 
a dispatch dated Steubenville, May 15, and published in the 
New York Tribune, May 14, President Taft said: 

“TI think it would be dangerous to put a man with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s present constitutional views and with the intoxi- 
cation he would necessarily feei by reason of having gotten 
something that all of the great Presidents never got—-it would 
not be safe to put him in the White House again. He says 
the reason that the American people are going to elect him 
again is because he is necessary for the job. I want 


to call your attention to what that job is which he proposes. 
It is the millenium which he is going to bring about when he 
gets into office. All bosses are going to disappear; politicians 
are going to be fewer: and he is going to have a finger in every 
community in every State in every country, and everything is 
going to heayen. * * * If that is the job he is going to do, 
i beg 
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of you to ask him when he comes here whether he would take 


term ; 


a fourth 
why 


term: and he should 
life?” 
Speaking at ¢ 


people 


* Suppose 


not continue in office during his 


‘ambridge of the job Mr. 
wanted him to do, President Taft asked: 
Mr. Roosevelt were wafted to in a 


the skies 


chariot, like the prophet of old, and were to disappear from | 


sight, how do you suppose the country would get along, anyhow? 

“My friends, it is a dangerous thing to put into the White 
House a man for the third term with his views of the Con- 
stitution and his views of himself. In every announcement he 
makes you will think he is the whole show, and there is not 
anybody else in this country. It is ‘I,’ ‘I,’ ‘I,’ and therefore 
I say you feed that vanity and that egotism by giving him some- 
thing that Washington did not get, and Jefferson did not 
and Jackson did get, and Grant could not get; you 


not are 


going to put him in office with a sense of power and with a | 


constitutional! restriction that will be dangerous to 


this country. i 

“Mr. Roosevelt likens himself to Abraham Lincoln more and 
resembles him less than any man in the history of this country. 
a n a 


view of 


“T hold that that man is a demagogue and a flatterer who 
comes out and tells the people that they know it all. I hate 
a flatterer. I like a man to tell the truth straight out, and I 


hate to see a man try to honeyfugle the people by telling them | 


something he does not believe.” 
PLAIN TRUTH VERSUS PLAIN FICTION. 
Youngstown, Ohio, dispatch, dated May 14 and published in 
the New York Tribune of May 15, quotes Mr. Taft as follows: 

‘I may be puzzle-witted. That is a question you can not 
discuss any more than you can discuss whether you are good- 
looking. But whether I am puzzle-witted or not, I know the 
difference between truth and fiction; I know what a square 
deal is; and I know that he does not resemble Abraham Lincoln 
in any respect.” 

Sandusky, Ohio, dispatch, dated May 15 and published in the 
New York Tribune May 16, says: 

“At Galion the President, 
Roosev te It, said: 

‘Il may be puzzle-witted, but I know the difference between 
plain truth and plain fiction, and there are some people I 
do not think do.’ ”’ 

INDICTED MEN SUPPORT ROOSEVELT. 
[Toledo, Ohio, dispatch, dated May 17 and published in the New York 
Tribune of May 18.] 
“In his speech in Bellevue President Taft declared that much 
of the support now being given to Col. Roosevelt in his fight for 


a renomination was coming from men indicted by the Taft ad- 


He added: 


does 


ministration. 
“‘Mr. Roosevelt not differ from me, and to say that 
because a man supports you therefore you are bound with him 
say something that the mere fact of his support does not 
If it did, I could say that Mr. Roosevelt ought not to 
ported, because all the indicted people are supporting 


,% 


is to 
justify. 
be su] 
him as they are, or most of them. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

Speaking 
Cleveland, May 16, and published in the 
May 17, President Taft said: 

“T would not be here to bother you to-night if it did not con- 
cern the American people more than it does me to defeat Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for the Presidency. * * * More than my 
own feelings in the matter is at stuke. It is of supreme im 
portance to the American people.” 

The dispatch continues: 


IN DANGER. 


New York Tribune 


“At one point he called the colonel’s idea of constitutional gov- | 


ernment ‘ wild and ridiculous notions,’ and at another he spoke 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘tyranny’ and ‘explosive inconsistencies.’ 
ROOSEVELT TREACHEROUS TO PARTY. 

Cincinnati dispatch dated May 19 and published in the 
Tribune, May 20, quotes President Taft in a statement as follows: 

‘Mr. Roosevelt says that he is the Republican Party. * * * 
The arrogance of his statement that he is the Republican Party 
and that failure to comply with his wishes and views puts those 
doing so in the attitude of bolters, finds no parallel in history 
save in the famous words of Louis XIV, ‘The State, I am it’ 
It is on par with his declaration that ‘I typify and embody ’ 
the progressive sentiment of the age. * * * 

“He announced that unless he is nominated the interests of 
the party and the interests of its members are to be sacrificed, 
and only his selfish ambition is to be consulted. It can not 


ask him whether he is going to take a fifth | 


Roosevelt said the | 


get, | 


who had been talking about Col. 


in Cleveland, Ohio, according to a dispatch dated 


New York 
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be that Republicans can countenance such a breach of party 

fealty, such treason to the party’s properly constituted govern- 
nent, and such defiance to the will of the majority. 

“Mr. Roosevelt has not yet seen fit to answer the question 
| whether, if he is nominated and elected, he will discontinue 
| the Steel Trust, nor has he answered the question whether }; 
will aceept a fourth term.” 

CHANGED VIEWS TO CATCH VOTES. 
[Speech by President Taft at Flemington, N. J., May 24, and published 
in New York Tribune of May 25.] 

“T can not change my views just to gain votes as Mr. Roose. 
velt has done.” 

ROOSEVELT’S DEFEAT AVERTS CALAMITY TO NATION. 
| [Statement by President Taft from White House to New York Tim: 
June 22 and published in that paper June 23.] 

The Wuite Hovusr, Washington, D. C., June 22. President 
Taft gave the following statement to the New York Times to- 
night : 

“ Never before in the history of the country was such a pre- 
| convention campaign fought. Precedents of propriety were 
broken in a President’s taking the stump, much to the pain and 
the discomforts of many patriotic, high-minded citizens, but the 
emergency was great and the course thus taken was necessary 
to avert a national calamity, and in view of the result it 
justified. 

“A national convention of one of the great parties is ordi 
narily important only as a preliminary to a national campaign 
for the election of a President. 

“The Chicago convention just ended is much more than this, 
and is in itself the end of a preconvention campaign presenting 
| a crisis more threatening and issues more important than t! 
of the election campaign which is to follow between the 
| great parties. 

“The question here at stake was whether the Republican 
Party was to change its attitude as the chief conservator in ihe 
Nation of constitutivnal representative government, and w:is to 
weaken the constitutional guarantees of life, liberty, and pov- 
erty, and all the rights declared sacred in the Bill of Rights, by 
abandoning the principle of absolute independence of the judi- 
ciary essential to the maintenance of those rights. 

“'The campaign carried on to seize the Republican Party 
to make it the instrument of reckless ambition and the u 
tling of the fundamental principles of our Government was so 
sudden and unexpected that time was not given clearly to show 
| the people and the party the dangers which confronted them. 

“Tt was sought to break the wise and valuable cond 
against giving more than two terms to any one man il 
Presidency, and the dangers from its breach could not 
measured. 

“The importance of the great victory which 
achieved can not be overestimated. 

“All over this country patriotic people to-night are bre 
more freely, that a most serious menace to our rep 
institutions has been averted. 

“It is not necessary to-night to speak of the result in N 
ber or of the issues which will arise between the Rep 
and Democratic Parties in the presidential campaign to { 

“Tt will be time enough to do that after the action 
Baltimore convention. 

“It is enough now to say that, whatever may happen 
vember, a great victory for the Republican Party 
people of the United States has already been won. 

“The party remains as a great, powerful organizati 
‘arrying out its patriotie principles, as an agency of rea 
ress in the development of the Nation along the const.iu 
lines upon which it was constructed and has ever been 
tained, and its future opportunity for usefulness is as cr 
| its achievements in the past. 
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“Winsam H. Ta! 


A DANGEROUS DEMAGOGTE. 
[From President's speech of acca at the White House, Aus" 
1912, 


The issue presented to the convention, over which your ¢! 
man presided with such a just and even hand, made 4 
in the party’s life. A faction sought to force the party (o 
late a valuable and time-honored national tradition by in! 
| ing the power of the Presidency for more than two tern 
one man, and that man one whose recently avowed po! 
views would have committed the party to radical proposi's 
involving dangerous changes in our present constitutiona! form 
of representative government and our independent judiciar; 
For the present it is sufficient for me to say that it is gr 
in the interest of the people to maintain the solidarity of 
Republican Party for future usefulness. * * * May 
| not hepe that the great majority of voters will be able to 3 


he 


we 











TS -— 


that those who would deliberately stir up discontent and create 
hostility toward those who are conducting legitimate business 
enterprises, and who represent the business progress of the 

try, are sowing dragons’ teeth? Who are the people? They 

not alone the unfortunate and the weak; they are the 
weak and the strong, the poor and the rich, and the many who 
are neither; the wage earner and the capitalist, the farmer and 
the professional man, the merchant and the manufacturer, the 
storekeeper and the clerk, the railroad manager and the em- 
ployee 


running of the Government; and they have not any of them 
viven into the hands of anyone the mandate to speak for them 
as peculiarly the people’s representative. Especially does not 


he represent them who, assuming that the people are unfor- 
tunate and discontented, would stir them up against the re- 
mainder of those whose Government alike this it. 
ROOSEVELT ON TAFT. 
TAFT FAVORS RULE BY SPECIAL CLASS. 
negie Hall speech by Roosevelt March 21, printed in New York 
Times March 22.] 


“Mr. Taft's position is perfectly clear. It is that we have in 


this country a special class of persons wiser than the people, | 


who can not be reached by the people, but who govern them 


and who ought to govern them; afd who protect various classes | 
This is the old, old doc- | 


of the people from the whole people. 
trine which has Veen acted upon for thousands of years abroad 
and which here in America has been acted upon sometimes 
openly, sometimes secretly, for 40 years by men in public and 
private life, and, I am sorry to say, by many judges—a doc- 


trine which has in fact tended to create a bulwark for privi- | 
against | 


lege—a bulwark unjustly protecting special interests 

the rights of the people as a whole. Naturally, every upholder 

und beneficiary of crooked privileges loudly applauds the doc- 
rine, 

BENEFICIARIES OF PRIMARY FRAUDS. 

{Statement issued by Col. Roosevelt at New York on return from his 
western trip March 31 and published in New York Times April 1.] 
“As for the men who engineered the frauds or who were in 
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they all make up the people and all contribute to the | 


the earnest support of those gentlemen whom I have men- 
tioned, who had it in their power to give such support. But 
the Progressives in the Senate amended the bill against the 


determined opposition of the reactionary friends of the admin 
istration. * * * 

“The gentlemen in question and their allies cordially ap- 
prove the administration of the pure food and drug law during 
the past three years, which has resulted in Dr. Wiley’s re- 
signing, because, as he says in print, the situation has become 
intolerable and the ‘fundamental principles of the food and 


| drug act had one by one been paralyzed and discredited.’ 


| 





any way or shape their beneficiaries, they take their places be- | 


side Mr. Keeling and his associates who were responsible for 
what was done at Indianapolis, beside Messrs. GuGGENHEIM 
and EvANS, who are responsible for what was done in Denver, 
and, in short, beside the various other bosses to whom Mr. 


Taft's cause has been committed in the present contest; that | speech at Worcester on April 26. 


is, they stand with Mr. Penrose, of Pennsylvania, who has just 
announced that Mr. SHERMAN is to be renominated for Vice 
President; with Mr. GALiincer, of New Hampshire, who is 
struggling to reintroduce in that State the reign of the boss and 
the special interest; with Mr. Cox, of Ohio; with Mr. Patrick 
Calhoun, of California, whose part in San Francisco polities 
can hardly be forgotten, and with Mr. Lorimer, of Illinois, whose 
very name describes with precision just what he represents. 
yn These are the ‘representative part’ of the people, who, 


in accordance with Mr. Taft’s doctrine, are to govern the rest | 


of the people.” 
TAFT NOT A PROGRESSIVE. 


{Louisville dispatch synopsizing Roosevelt's speech at Louisville on 
Apr.*3 and published in the New York Times on Apr. 4.] 


“Four years ago the Progressives supported Mr. Taft, and 


Mr. Penrose, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island; 
Mr. GALLINGER, of New Hampshire; as Messrs. Lorimer, CAN- 


Non, and McKIN ey, of Illinois, and be was opposed by prac- | 


tically all of the men of the stamp of Messrs. GucceENHEIM and 
EVANS in Colorado and Mr. Patrick Calhoun, of San Francisco. 
rhese men were not Progressives then, and they do not pre- 
tend to be Progressives now. But, unlike the President, they 
know who is a Progressive and who is not. Their judgment in 
the matter is good. After three and a half years’ association 
With and knowledge of the President these and their fellows are 
how the President’s chief supporters. * * * ‘These men 
have known him well and studied the President for three years, 
id they regard him as being precisely the kind of Progressive 
Whom they approve. * * * However good the President’s 
‘intentions, I believe that his actions have shown that he is 
*ntitied to the support of precisely these men. * * * 

“Take the most important bit of legislation enacted by the 
yom Republican Congress—the rate bill. When this bill was 
“tinitted by the administration it was a thoroughly mis- 
chieve us measure, which would have undone the good work that 
has been accomplished in the control of the great railroads 
during the last 20 years. In that shape it was reported out 


“ ‘he Senate committee by its ardent champion, Senator Ald- 
In that shape it was championed by all the representa- 
yes 


of special privilege and special interest, and it received 


|; women 





“For two years the administration did everything in its power 
to undo the most valuable work that had been done in con- 
servation, and especially in securing to the people the right to 
regulate water-power franchises in the public interest. This 
effort became so flagrant and the criticism so universal that it 
was finally abandoned by the administration itself. As for the 
efforts to secure social justice in industrial matters by securing 
child-labor investigation, for instance, the administration aban- 
doned them completely. 


“Alike in its action and in its inaction the administration 
during the last three years has been such as to merit the 
support of and the approval of Messrs. Aldrich, GALLINGER, 
PENROSE, Lorimer, GUGGENHEIM, and the other gentlemen [ 


have mentioned. I do not wonder they support it * * *.” 
INTERROGATE THE DEMAGOGUE. 
{Manchester (N. H.) dispatch of April 15, published in New York Times 
April 14—-Roosevelt speech. ] 

“T once said that I believed in both the man and the dollar, 
but that when the interests of the two conflicted and one had 
to yield, I put the man above the dollar. President Taft, in 
commenting upoi my remarks, said: ‘When the demagogue 
mounts the platform and announces that he prefers the man 
above the dollar, he ought to. be interrogated what he 
means thereby.’ 

“T want to point out this fact: My statement was not original. 


as to 


| It was a quotation from Abraham Lincoln. When Mr. Taft 
alluded to the demagague who made that statement he was 
alluding to Lincoln.” 
TAFT MEANS WELL FEEBLY. 
Roosevelt Says President is Guilty of “the Crookedest 
Kind of Deal” Toward Him. 
Col. Roosevelt began his Massachusetts campaign with a 


An Associated Press dispatch. 
dated Worcester, April 26, and published in the New York Times 
on April 27, says in part: 

“Merciless denunciation of President Taft was Col. Roose- 
velt’s reply to-night to the President’s attack upon him yester- 
day. * * * The colonel quoted from a letter by Mr. Taft 
thanking him for his help in the presidential contest of 1908. 
Then he said: ‘It bad trait to bite the hand that feeds 
you,’ ae * wt 

“When, for instance, he—Taft—said that I have endeavored 
to minimize the importance of my Columbus speech, he says 
what he must know to be untrue. * * * 

“Again, when Mr. Taft in any speech speaks of me, directly 
or obliquely, as a neurotic or a demagogue, or in similar terms, 
I shall say nothing except to point out that if he is obliged to 


is a 


| use such language, he had better preserve his own self-respec 
le was opposed by such representatives of special privilege as | 


by not protesting that it gives him pain to do so. No mi 
resorts to epithets like these if it really gives him pain to use 
them.” 

Col. Roosevelt to President Taft's 
his statement that “ours is a Government 
a representative part of the people.” 

“For him to try,” said Col. Roosevelt, “to escape the conse- 
quences of his statement by saying that he alluded only to 
and children, trifling with the 
people. To speak of such action on his part ‘square deal’ 
is itself the crookedest kind of a deal. He is trying to dodge 
the consequences of his statement by deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion of that statement.” 

“Col. Roosevelt defined the political boss as ‘the man re- 
sponsible for the alliance between crooked politics and crooked 
business. * * * The trouble with Mr. Taft that 
their—the bosses’—assistance at the price of going their way 
and opposing the cause of the people. 

“Mr. Taft said yesterday that never in thought, word, or 
deed had he been disloyal in his friendship for me. It is hard 
for me to answer such a statement save by calling it the gross- 
est and most astounding hypocrisy. When Mr. Taft made that 
statement he had just sent into the United States Senate, on 


Ty 


referred 


explanation of 
all the people by 


of 


is intelligence of 


a. 
Lue 


as a 


is 


| half an hour’s notice, obviously in collusion with the Lorimer 


Democratic Senator who made the request, papers which were 
intended to convey the impression that I had improperly fa- 




















































































































































































































































struggled to convince myself that he was fit. Until less than a 


meaning nor feeble. It is this quality of feebleness in a thor- 
oughly amiable man which preeminently fits such a man for use 
in high office by the powers of evil.” 
TAFT USELESS TO PEOPLE. 
Roosevelt Says President Helped Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trusts, Used and Cast Off Lorimer. 


issued at Oyster Bay May 5 and published in New York 
Tribune May 6.] 


year ago I kept desperately hoping that either Mr. Taft would | 
at least show himself reasonably fit for the task before him, | 
or that if he failed, some one else would arise to whom the | 
people could turn. 
I do not think that Mr. Taft means ill; I think he means | 
well. But he means well feebly and during his administration | 
he bas been under the influence of men who are neither well | 
| 

} 

| 


[Statement 


never discovered that I was dangerous to the people until I 


But his specific statements as to the trusts, the 
selecting delegates, and the Lorimer incident 


to the people. 


crookedness in 


I shall once again answer, although I have already answered 
them specifically in Massachusetts, and although Mr. Taft’s 


repetition of them now is incompatible with sincerity of pur- 
pose or conviction on his part. 


cision, and he was present at a Cabinet meeting when they were 
all ind at that Cabinet meeting and in private con- 
versation with me he repeatedly and emphatically approved the 

actually taken, just as he repeatedly and emphatically 


discussed, 


course 


approved the course taken as regards the Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Co. He was absent from the country when Mr. Smith 


was reporting to me and consulting with Mr. Bonaparte, but 
after his return in January the matter came up again, and it 
appeared that Mr. Bonaparte had not understood that my judg- 
ment was that the course advocated by Mr. Smith was the 
proper one to follow. Accordingly the matter was gone over at 


length in the Cabinet meeting. Mr. Bonaparte was the only 
member who was inclined to believe that the suit should be 
coutinued without regard to Mr. Smith’s investigation. Mr. 


impossible that he should have forgotten that he did thus, as a 
member of my Cabinet, take the opposite ground. 

“Of course, as a member of my Cabinet, who at that time T 
was supporting for the Presidency, he knew, and could not avoid 
knowing, everything of any importance that went on. It is 
impossible to reconcile his present position with any standard 
honorable conduct, whether we accept the view that he then 
approved what he believed to be wrong, or whether we accept 


“With Mr. Taft’s personal opinion about me I have no con- | 
cern beyond pointing out the sufficiently obvious fact that he | flatterer, a demagogue, an egotist, and engaged in honeyf: 


had been obliged to come to the conclusion that he was useless | 


“Mr. Taft knew all the facts about the Harvester Trust de- | 
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| Lorimer. 


Taft emphatically took the opposite ground, and it is utterly | 








vored the H este rust by declining to prosecute it in 1907. | the only alternative, which is that he now denies what he : 
He not n ly in thought, word, and deed been disloyal to | not possibly help remembering. Moreover, he has been Pr 
our st fr dship, but has been disloyal to every canon of | dent for three years. Hvery document was in his posse ¢ 
ord ae ‘y and fair dealing. such as should obtain even | throughout these three years, and if he is right now, His ¢1 
in « 1 bitterest opponents. Such conduct | years’ delay has been inexcusable. * * #*# 
re its the very crookedest kind of a crooked deal, and when “Mr. Taft says I have said the antitrust law ought to by 
Mr. Taft within 24 hours after taking it complains that he has | pealed. Mr. Taft well knows that this is not true. I 
not been given a square deal by me, he exposes himself to | always explicitly stated that it ought to be kept on the | 
derision and contempt. | and really enforced (not nominally enforced, as has been 
‘Mr. Taft savs.”’ Col. Roosevelt continued, “ that the influence | by Mr. Taft in the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust es ’ 
of Federal office holders in the Chicago convention will be less | against all trusts guilty of antisocial practices. * * +* 
effective for anv one candidate than ever before in the history “Mr. Taft says I criticize him because he prosecuted 
of the party. This is not only an untruth, but it is an absurd | Standard Oil and Tobacco Companies to the Supreme Court | 
untruth. Never in 80 vears close observation have I seen such | got decisions there. Mr. Taft knows well that I criticized 
candalous abuse of the patronage as this year. Some of the | not for the prosecution of the suits that I had begun, bu 
abuse of patronage has been done directly by Mr. Taft himself, | cause, after he had gotten these decisions, he permitted the | 
as in the case of the various North Carolina nominations. | partment of Justice so to shape matters that the result w 
Moreover, does Mr. Taft think the people have forgotten the complete nullification of all the good results of his suits. 
letter he sent out as to restoring to the insurgent Senators the | “ His conduct in this respect is quite incompatible with v 
patronage of ch he had deprived them? Having all these | sincere purpose to really enforce the antitrust law. As a ri 
facts in view it is simply astounding that Mr. Taft should ven- | of his action the stocks of the corporations in question 
ture the asseriion that he has not used the Federal patronage to | greatly in value, the rise in the Standard Oil stocks being 
defraud politics $200,000,000. Evidently Wall Street has made up its mind that 
It is 2 most curious thing that Mr. Taft should actually | Mr. Taft’s prosecutions are fdke prosecutions. * * * 
criticize me for not having assailed him about the Payne tariff | “*TIn Kentucky and Indiana, in New York City and elsey 
law As he now insists that I should break silence about that | Mr. Taft knows well that the delegates elected for him 1 
tariff law, I will say that I hold him culpably responsible for | sent barefaced frauds. He stands guilty of connivance at | 
having led the people to believe that he favored a substantial | condonation of these frauds; he stands guilty of approving l 
downward revision, and that he would work actively for it, | encouraging fraud which deprives the people of their rig! ) 
and for then having sat supinely by and allowed his new friends | express their will as to who shall be nominated. In al! ‘ 
under the leadership of Messrs. Aldrich and Cannon to produce | primaries and conventions. Mr. Taft has stood for crooked S 
a bill which made him convict himself of insincerity when he | representation of the will of the people. * * #* 
signed it. c. “* Originally Mr. Taft was secretly against Lorimer. As the 
* Long after I felt deep in my heart that he was unfit to lead | Illinois primaries approached Mr. Taft’s opposition yvani l. 
his ple I refused to acknowledge the fact to myself and | Almost all of Mr. Taft’s followers in the Senate supported 


Mr. Lorimer was the leading Taft worker in Illi 
As long as there was hope that Mr. Lorimer might carry the 
State for Mr. Taft, Mr. Taft kept silent about Mr. Lori: 
but as soon as Illinois was lost, Mr. Taft rushed to Massachu- 
setts, where there were no Lorimer votes, and repudiated Mr. 
Lorimer. * * * It was wrong in a peculiarly mean 
nfter having thus endeavored to use him (Lorimer) wh 
‘might help Mr. Taft, to turn around and for the first time o; 
condemn him when the chance for using him had vanish 
WHEN TAFT DID NOT CALL ROOSEVELT A DEMAGOGUE. 
(On May 14 Mr. Roosevelt began his final tour of Ohio. A 
dispatch from Canton on May 14 and published in the New 
York Tribune on May 15 quotes Mr. Roosevelt as follows:) 
“*T see that Mr. Taft yesterday alluded to me as 


\ 


] 


» «le 


| gogue, a neurotic, a flatterer, an egotist, and as engaged 


* x 


honeyfugling all of you. . I wish to point this out to 
you: Four years ago Mr. Taft had not discovered that |! 


the people, and yet I stood then exactly as I stand now. 

“*Four years ago we progressives had every reason to | 
that Mr. Taft was devoted to the cause for which we stood 
for which we now stand, and accordingly we support: 
Four years ago the bosses of'the Republican Party 
were against Mr. Taft because they believed Mr. Taft w 
loyal to us. After three and a half years of actual ex). 
of Mr. Taft, the bosses now support him. They ha 
changed position; they stand exactly where they were 
Mr. Taft who has gone over to their side.’” 

TAFT FAVORS A LORIMER-GUGGENHEIM GOVER SME \VT. 

Speaking at Columbus, Ohio, on May 16, according to 
Iumbus dispatch in the New York Tribune of May 17 
Roosevelt said: 

“TI hope you will remember from now on just what Mr. 
means by constitutional government. Mr. Taft’s theory 
stitutional government is that it is a government admin 
by Messrs. Lorimer, GUGGENHEIM, Barnes, GALLINGER, and 
like in defiance of the will of the people and imposed b) 
on the people; that it is a Government under which the 
are defrauded of their rights by these men. He believ: 
these men should be given the guardianship of the Cons 
which the people themselves made to protect their own 
against just such men and to secure justice for themse!\ 
for all men.” 


JATILBIRDS SUPPORT TAFT. 


A Cleveland, Ohio, dispatch, dated May 18 and publis 
the New York Tribune of May 19, says: 

“For one hour to-night Theodore Roosevelt faced a ci 
thousands in the Central Armory here and struck blow 
blow at President Taft. 
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rhe colonel asserted that the President had made untruthful 
nents about him. 
the Ballinger case was such that had he taken a similar course 
as president of a bank ‘he would have been in imminent danger 
of ng the matter laid before the district attorney.’ 
ile attacked Mr. Taft for alluding to the fact that Dan R. 
.. of Cleveland, son of the late Mark Hanna, was support- 
, and that Hanna had been indicted on the charge of 
7 : 

“Qne by one the colonel took up points on which President 
Taf d assailed him, and as he brought his speech to an end 

aimed: 

[am against Mr. Taft, because Mr. Taft has proved faithless 

cause of the American people.” 
in his speech to-night Col. Roosevelt said: ‘“ Yesterday he 
(President Taft) in his own person and through his private 
retary made a number of bitter and, incidentally, untruthful 
pers | attacks upon me.” 

The Colonel said that if Mr. Taft would read the current 
number of a weekly magazine, he would find name after name 
of men among his southern delegates and supporters who had 
b indicted and even served terms of imprisonment. He said 
that one Taft candidate for delegate from the District of Co- 


ul i. “who is now contesting the seat of a rightfully elected 
delegate, with Mr. Taft’s cordial approval, was not only in- 
dicted, but served a jail sentence.” 

‘The newspapers,” the Colonel continued, “ have announced 
that in New Jersey next week Mr. Taft is to be the guest of a 


’ 


Taft candidate for delegate” who was indicted in connection 
with the wire pool investigation last year.” He said: “The boss 
ff Atlantie City, the leader of the Taft forces in his county,” 
was indicted and is waiting disposal of his appeal from a sen- 
tence of a year in prison. 

The Colonel’s reference to the Ballinger case was his first ex- 
tended discussion of this case in his campaign. He asserted 
that Mr. Taft “supported Mr, Ballinger against every honest 
official in the Interior Department, and especially against Gif- 
ford Pinchot and Louis Glavis.” He added: “If Mr. Taft had 
been president of a bank and had acted toward the stockholders 
and depositors as he actually acted toward the people in the 
matter laid before the district attorney.” 

TAFT A WOBBLER. 

Cleveland, Ohio, dispatch dated May 19 and published in the 
New York Tribune May 20, quotes Col. Roosevelt's statement 
as follows: 








“Mr. Taft promptly began to wobble (in the Brownsville | 


case) and to show urgent need that somebody should supply the | 


strength and firmness of purpose which he lacked. He ex- 
plained to me on various occasions that his request (to rescind 
the order dismissing the rioting negroes) was due to his appre- 
hension as to the political effect of the order.” 
PARTY REPUDIATED TAFT. 
[Statement by Col. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, June 3, in opposition to 
Root and published in New York Tribune June 4.] 

“Tn these States (which held presidential primaries) I se- 
cured 154 delegates and Mr. Taft secured 17, with 3 unin- 
structed. In those cases where the Republican voters have had 
\ fair chance to express their convictions, they have repudiated 
Mr. Taft so completely that he has been able to obtain less than 
one-eighth of the delegates, his popular vote being one in three 
or four, and in some cases only one in nine or ten. 

“The great majority of the Republican Party have un- 
equivocably repudiated Mr. Taft. If the wishes of the Republi- 
can voters could be given fair expression, Mr. Taft would have 
but a corporal’s guard in the convention. Under these circum- 
stances it is fitting and appropriate that Mr. Barnes should be 
chosen to head the Taft forces at Chicago in the effort to over- 


ride the expressed wish of the rank and file of the party and to 
five the nomination to the candidate whom the party has 
explicitly and beyond all question repudiated.” 


TAFT BENEFICIARY OF BRIGANDAGE. 
ment by Col. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, June 4, and published in 
New York Tribune June 5.] 

: rhe plain people of the Republican Party of Ohio have just 
held a State-wide primary in which they repudiated Mr. Taft 
vy over 30,000 majority. The politicians by adroit manipulation 
uave succeeded in giving Mr. Taft the six delegates at large in 
rau and cynical defiance of the emphatic action of the people 
then selves. This is, of course, pure political brigandage. This 
action in Ohio is merely a fresh and conclusive proof that Mr. 
Taft and his friends care nothing for the will of the people, and 
ane eager to get the nomination without any reference to 
Waether or not the delegates represent the people whom they 
“re supposed to represent. 


hay 
Ave 
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“It is a crowning illustration of Mr. Taft's theory of govern- 


He declared the President’s action in | ment of the people by a represertative part of the people.” 


TAFT NEAR TREASON. 

[Statement by Col. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay on June 11 in reference to 
action of we national committee at Chicago on Indiana 
contests, published in the New York Tribune June 12.] 

“Mr. Taft was not ashamed,” says Col. Roosevelt, “after he 
had been overwhelmingly repudiated in his own State, to beg 
the politicians to stand by him and to misrepresent the people 
in his interest. Such conduct,” he declares, “ comes dangerously 
near being treason to the whole spirit of our institutions and to 
the whole spirit of free government. 

“Mr. Taft has been repudiated by the people, and he now 
appeals to his representatives in the national committee, half 


tue 


of whom have themselves also been repudiated, and asks them 
to force his nomination on the rank and file of the Republican 
Party, who have declared that they do not want him. 

“Mr. Taft at one period of the campaign said I was unjust 


to him, because I stated that the bosses were for him and the 


people against him. Events have proved that I was right. The 
people were against Mr. Taft in his own State of Ohio. They 
were against him in New Jersey, in Maryland, in Maine, and 


in Vermont. They were against him overwhelmingly in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, Washington, Oregon, and California. 
In oniy two States where they had a chance to express them 
selves at all was there even a small—and in one case a doubt- 
ful—plurality for Mr, Taft. 

“The people are against him. Who are in his favor? Who 
are trying to secure his nomination at Chicago? Mr. Barnes, 
of New York; Mr. Crane, of Massachusetts, who has been beaten 
as a delegate in Massachusetts; Franklin Murphy, of New 
Jersey, who was defeated as a delegate in that State; Mr. 
Mulvane, who has been repudiated in Kansas; Mr. Penrose. who 
has been repudiated in Pennsylvania; Mr. McKinley, who has 
been repudiated in Illinois; and Mr. Guggenheim, of Colorado. 

“In short, practically every boss in the country, every repre- 
sentative of a combination of privilege in politics and privilege 
in business is personally or by deputy now working at Chicago 
to overthrow the will of the people in Mr. Taft’s interest, and 
ites where the people 
have voted they Taft by astounding 
majorities. 

“These men prattle about regularity. Who are the regulars? 
The great majority of the Republican rank and file who have 
been overwhelmingly repudiated by the or the bosses 
who have just been overwhelmingly repudiated by the rank and 
fil To whom does the Republican Party belong? I hold that 
it belongs to the plain people who make up the enormous 
majority of its rank and file. Mr. Taft, through his lieutenants, 
acts on the belief that the party belongs to the bosses.” 

BAD PLACE FOR THIEVES. 
osevelt’s speech at his arrival in Chicago, June 15, 
in the Associated Press dispatch of June 16.] 

“Chicago is a bad place for people who steal,” said the colo- 
nel when the cheers which greeted his appearance had subsided; 
‘California’s 26 votes were cast for us at the primaries and 
will be counted as such. Look at that sign over there. 

“This is a fight of honesty against dishonesty, of honesty 
against theft. The people have spoken and the politicians, dead 
or alive, will be made to understand that they are the servants, 


have repudiated Mr, 


bosses, 


es 


[Col. Re 


as reported 


not the masters, of the rank and file of the plain citizens of 
the Republican Party. 

“The people will win. We have won in every State where 
the people could express themselves, three to one, and some 


times eight to one. 
were then.” 


“ Tllinois was with you,” shouted some one from the street. 


They are stronger with us now than they 


“Yes.” Mr. Roosevelt continued, “ we have Illinois’ 56 votes 
Many more are with us who were not with us at the time of 
the primaries; these men will not tolerate brazen theft. They 


refuse to sanction robbery. 
“This is a naked fight between corrupt politi 
and the people, and the thieves will not win.” 
MEANS RUIN OF PARTY. 
{Statement of Col. Roosevelt at Chicago June 16, and published in 


ians and thieves 


N 
York Times June 17.] 
“ All of the influence of the Federal patronage in the Demo- 
cratic States and all of the influence of combined bosses and 
moneyed interests in the Republican States which did not hold 


primaries could not together bring Mr. Taft anywhere near a 
renomination. His representatives on the national committee 
have sought to supply the deficiency by i me 70 
or 80 delegates to which he had not the slightest claims in law 
or morals. There has been no more discreditable action in our 
political history. 


stealing from 
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“The simple truth is that these men in their spite against 
the Republican Party have deliberately set to work to wreck 
that party. They wish to bring the party to ruin, and their 
action must be repudiated by the convention about to assemble 
unless the convention itself is willing it should be so ruined.” 

MR. TAFT’S WORDS AND DEEDS. 
[from Col. Roosevelt's speech in the Auditorium Theater at Chicago 
June 17, published in full in the New York Times of June 18.] 

“Mr. Taft at first denied that he represented the bosses. His 
denial was of little consequence, for his deeds belied his words. 
tut I doubt if at present he would repeat the denial. As it has 
become constantly more and more evident that the people are 
against him he has more and more undisguisedly thrown himself 
into the arms of the bosses. 

“Here in Chicago at this moment he has never had one 
chance of success, save what was given him by the actions of 
Messrs. CRANE, Barnes, PENROSE, Murphy, GUGGENHEIM, Mul- 
vane, Smoot, New, and their associates in cheating the people 
out of their rights. 

“Tle was beaten so overwhelmingly by the people themselves 
in the-States where primaries were held that in the last State 
in which he spoke (New Jersey) he permitted himself to be be- 
trayed into the frank admission that he expected to be nomi- 
nated because he believed the national committee would stand 
by him. One member of his own Cabinet, representing a State 
that has just repudiated him, has been working hand in glove 
with the other Taft members of the national committee. under 
the lead of Mr. Crane, of Massachusetts; Mr. Penrose, of Penn- 
Sylvania; Mr. Mulvane, of Kansas; Mr. Murphy, of New Jersey, 
and Mr. Scott, of West Virginia—all of whom have just been 
repudiated by their own States—to steal from the people the 
victory which the people have won. 

“Last February it was evident that Mr. Taft was the accepted 
representative of the bosses, of the men who uphold the combina- 
tion of crooked politics and crooked business, which has been 
the chief source not only of our political but of our social and 
industrial corruption. It has now, alas, become evident that 
Mr. Taft is willing to acquiesce in and to condone and accept 
the fruits of any course of action on which these men embark, 
even though such action represent treason, as well as destruction 


’ 


to the Republican Party, to which they nominally belong, and | 


also treason to the cause of the American people as a whole. 
* * * 

“Mr. Taft need never again explain what he means by gov- 
ernment of the people by a ‘representative part’ of the people. 


He has shown in actual practice that he means government of | ae : , os ; 
the people by daa who shall misrepresent them in the | the United States Senate, and the beneficiaries of, participants 
: re | in, and defenders of the action of the fraudulent Republi: 


selfish interest of someone else.” 
TAFT ENCOURAGED FOUL MEANS. 


[From Col. Roosevelt's statement at Chicago June 20, as reported by | 


the Associated Press in newspapers on June 21.] 

“Mr. Taft’s strength as indicated by the two roll calls already 
taken consists chiefly (aside from his 90 stolen delegates) of 
the nearly solid delegations from the Territories and from the 
Southern States, in which there is no real Republican Party— 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi. and Louisiana—and of the Northern States like New York, 
where the people had no chance to express themselves at pri- 
maries and where the delegates were picked by the bosses. 

‘In spite of these odds against me, I obtained a clear ma- 
jority of all the delegates elected to the convention. 

‘In my campaign I again and again stated that if the people 
decided against me I would have nothing to say, but if they 
decided for me, and the politicians then robbed me of the 
victory, I would not silently and tamely acquiesce. It was 
already evident that my opponents, with Mr. Taft's encourage- 
ment, intended to beat me by foul means, if they could not do so 
by fair.” 

p “THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 

[From Col. Roosevelt's speech of acceptance at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
after the nomination of Mr. Taft, June 22, as reported in the New 
York Times, June 23.] 

“T am in this fight for certain principles, and the first and 
most important of these goes back to Sinai and is embodied in 
the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ 

“Thou shall not steal a nomination. Thou shalt neither steal 
in politics nor in business. Thou shalt not steal from the people 
the birthright of the people to rule themselves. 

“T hold, in the language of the Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
that ‘stealing is stealing.’ No people is wholly civilized where 
a distinction is drawn between stealing an office and stealing a 
purse. No truly honest man could be satisfied with an office 
to which his title is not as valid as that of the homestead which 
shelters his family. 

“TI do not know whether our countrymen fully realize the 
gravity of the crisis which we at this moment face. There is 
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no use in holding primaries, no use in holding elections, if wo 
permit a small group of unscrupulous politicians, some of 
whom are certainly acting in the interest of big, crooked }ysj- 
ness, to exercise the veto power over those primaries and elec. 
tions by upsetting the results at their own pleasure. 

“The convention which to-day closes its creditable career lero 
in Chicago represents a negligible minimum of the rank and fie 
of the Republican Party.” 

THEFT AT CHICAGO, 


Roosevelt Says it Was Done By the Same Men Who Kept 
Lorimer Two Years in the Senate. 


[Statement by Col. Roosevelt in reply to White House statement 
fending Taft's title to the nomination. Given at Oyster Bay, Ju 

and published in the New York World on July 30.] 

“T wish to state with all emphasis that there is no room for 
honest doubt as to what happened at the Chicago conyenti: 
It is not a case for honest discussion. The fraud was as bare- 
faced and shameless as any fraud ever committed at the elec- 
tions by the Tweed machine in those days when there was no 
pretense at holding a fair election in New York City. 

“Mr. Hilles was reported the other day as expressing ep- 
thusiastic gratitude on behalf of Mr. Taft to Mr. Barnes for 
the way he held the bridge at Chicago. 

“It is nonsensical to suppose that Mr. Hilles and Mr. Taft 
do not know just exactly how that particular bridge was l. 
It is no mere coincidence that at least nine-tenths of the s 
torial leaders in the theft of the Chicago convention were ; 
leaders in the fight to retain Mr. Lorimer in his seat in the \ 
ate—Messrs. PENROSE, GUGGENHEIM, GALLINGER, and CRANr. for 
instance. The two cases stand on a par. The successful (heft 
and fraud which resulted in Mr. Taft's nomination in Chicago 
made a piece of political work which, fundamentally, from the 
standpoint of decent politics and honest popular government 
deserves to rank with the proceedings which culminated ji: 
election of Mr. Lorimer to the Senate, and his retention in the 
Senate for over two years after the mass of honest citizens had 
fully determined that he should leave. 

“ There are politicians and newspapers who continue to uphold 
Mr. Lorimer’s innocence and to assert that there was 1 g 
improper about his election. Almost all these politicians and 
newspapers and some others in addition make precisely sin 
assertions that there was no fraud or theft of delegates at t 
Chicago convention. One assertion has precisely as much merit 
as the other. 

“It is as idle to assert that Mr. Taft was honestly nominated 
at Chicago as to assert that Mr. Lorimer was honestly elected to 


an 


national convention at Chicago stand on the same moral 

as those men who brought about Mr. Lorimer’s election to the 

Senate and after his election sought to retain him in the Se: 
“The fraudulent vomination of Mr. Taft can be defended 0! 

upon grounds which would also justify Mr. Lorimer’s el 

to and his retention in the Senate.” 


ROOSEVELT ON THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


TAFT AND THE BOSSES. 
{From an editorial, ‘‘The Rank and [ile,”’ by Roosevelt, in T! 
look of June 1, 1912.] 

In this campaign we have shown that wherever the 
have a chance to express themselves they have no use fo! 
ses. Eleven States, including Ohio, have allowed the voters 
the party to express their wishes. Out of 324 delegates « 
at these primaries, the most that Mr. Taft could secur 
the help of party organization and patronage, and wil! 
bosses on his side, amounts only to 48. The only States wl 
Mr. Taft has secured his real victories are the States 
the party is in the control, not of the people, but of the b 
That shows clearly on which side in this issue Mr. Taft s' 
That shows that this is a straight issue between the bosses | 
the one side and the people on the other side. 

When, in the face of that fact, Mr. Taft says, in spite of | 
vote, that he expects the Chicago convention to be unde! 
control of the “friends of constitutional government,” 
clearly evident what he means by such “friends.” Al! il: 
means is that the convention which will make the Presid 
nomination would have to defy the will of the voters; it wou! 
have to override the people’s will. 

When he was speaking in Ohio, President Taft said, “ Poss 
ism is a false issue and a sham.” Is it? The Re 
voters in Ohio, where Mr. Taft made that statement, di: 
think so. They joined with the Republican voters of | 
and Pennsylvania and Oregon and California and Mai 
and Nebraska and Wisconsin and North Dakota in deciiis 
that they did not want what the bosses had been telling tev 
they must have. 








r. hossism, then, “a false issue and a sham,” as Mr. Taft 
aan Let us see. This is what the Republicans of North 
' think about it. 
isand delegates assembled in the Republican State con- 
at Raleigh by unanimous vote adopted this resolution: 


President Taft did on the 17th day of March by single 
ndraw frem the Senate the nominations of 10 citizens of 
lina without assigning any reason therefor and without 
against the character or qualifications of said nominees ; 


1nd stood that the fate of the nominees is to await the ac- 


: . this convention—tbe appointments to be awarded to the fac- 
who shall deliver the largest number of delegates to Mr. 
therefore resolve and declare that this action of the Presi- 
ill-advised, indefensible, subversive of good government and 
and in flagrant violation of the statutes governing the 
viee. We therefore declare that President Taft has underesti- 


ing that we would participate in a political auction whose 
to make merchandise of men. 
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\\ hesitatingly repudiate, resent, and rebuke the whole proceed- | 


| all parties thereto. 
fhat is what Republieans have to say about the question 
whether publie office shall be used by men to get mastery over 
the yoters, or whether the voters should remain masters them- 
selyes. The Republican voters of Nerth Carolina have had a 
«ood example of bossism, and they have decided that it is not a 
or a false issue, but real and true. 
STOLEN NOMINATION DISHONORABLE. 
ditorial, “A Naked Issue of Right and Wrong,” by Roosevelt, in 
The Outlook of June 15, 1912.) 

In e the last six weeks Mr. Taft’s campaign has been car- 
ried on, on his behalf, by those behind him—I do 
those under him, for I think some of the interests to 
ich | allude are really over him and not under him—in such 
ion as to make the contest a far simpler one. The talk of 
: Taft managers, and even of Mr. Taft himself, the utterances 


merely 


of the great dailies,’ especially the great metropolitan dailies 
which are controlled or influenced by Wall Street, and the 
action threatened by many members of the national committee, 
all combine to show that the backers of Mr. Taft realize that 
they have lost in the appeal to the people, and are now deliber- 
ately conspiring to steal the victory from the people. In a gov- 


ernment 


the 


by popular vete, where under certain ¢efinite limita- 
majority is supposed to rule, such theft is quite as 
a crime against the bedy politic as any species of com- 
L | robbery—indeed, in some ways it is worse. This is 
recognized by law as regards elections. It is just as true as 
regirds nominations; but as yet the law has not grown so far 
as to be able to control nominating conventions as it does elec- 
tions. There is, however, not the slightest moral difference 
between controlling a nomination for the Presidency by fraudu- 
lent and impreper means in seating and unseating delegates, 
ul controling the election to the Presidency by fraud at the 
The Republican convention to nominate a candidate is 


HS 


now about to meet at Chicago. The national committee has 
already met. Properly speaking, the national committee’s only 
finction is honestly to judge what delegates have prima facie 
the right to a seat and to suggest the name of a temporary 


chairman who shall 


e at 


call the convention to order. Practically 
mpt is being made by the Taft managers to use the 
present national committee for the purpose of unseating hon- 
tly elected delegates and of seating enough fraudulently 
ted delegates, especially from States where there is no rea! 
Republican Party, to secure the nomination for Mr. Taft. 


t 


ation would morally stand on precisely the same plane 
election secured in New York State in the old Tweed 
s by fraudulent voting at the polls. 


S ny 


not say | 


} 





Such | 


a 1 recent speech in New Jersey Mr. Taft stated that he 
eleved he would be nominated beeause he believed that the | 

committee would support him. Apparently Mr. Taft 
ei nd 


aware of the full significance of his words. He is 
self being used by men who know thoroughly what they 
t and what they mean, who had doubtless told Mr. Taft 
7 the national committee would be for him, but with no idea 
i he would repeat the statement in public. The real mean- 
‘ig of such a statement is that an appeal from the people lies 
‘o this bedy of 50 men chosen not by the people but by the 
po Neians four years ago. I have made my appeal to the people 
“: the States where there is a real Republican Party. Mr. Taft, 
epi J stating the real truth of his canvass, announces that 
ve puts his trust not in the people but in a body of 50 men 
“hosen four years ago over whom the rank and file of the Re 

‘an Party to-day have no power whatever, and who, as a 
‘er of fact, have been in ease after case by overwhelming 
Jorities repudiated by the Republican Party at the primaries 


just held. 
I fail } 
take part 





iyself to see how an honorable man can profit by or 
in such a piece of trickery as this Ohio State con- 


1 





: : ea lin, | Unfairly ‘ted. 
pride and self-respect of the Republicans of North Carolina | - rly elected 
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vention “victory.” In the same way I fail to see how an honor- 


| able man can profit by or connive at or approve of the farcical 
After instructing delegates for me, | 


New York county primaries, where the Taft organization re 
moved 200 inspectors of elections because they were suspected 
of being Roosevelt men, and left the polls in the absolute con- 
trol of the Taft men—an act which should be held to create 
much more than merely a presumption of fraud. But the case 
ras far worse in Washington, in Indiana, in Michigan. The 
Indianapolis Star was originally a Taft paper, and was sup- 
porting Mr. Taft at the time of the Indiana State convention. 
But in a temperate and fair-minded editorial it stated that the 
convention was fraudulent, that the Roosevelt delegates were 
cheated out of their seats, and that the Taft delegates were 
The Spokane Spokesman-Review was orig- 
inally a Taft paper, although, as I understand it, it has not 
supported Mr. Taft since the Taft people affected to hold what 
was obviously a fraudulent State convention after they had 
been beaten in the primaries three or four to one, and in some 
places eight to one. 

In many of these cases the Taft delegates represent absolutely 


| nothing but fraud as vulgar, as brazen, and as cynically open 


as any ever committed by the Tweed régime in New York forty- 
odd years ago. No honorable man can profit by or connive at 
these frauds and escape having his honor tarnished. ‘This 
applies not merely to the participants and would-be beneficiaries, 


big and little, of the Chicago convention ; it applies also to every 


man who has hitherto supported Mr. Taft, and especially to 
every college president, to every man who pretends to preach 
high ideals, to every man who asserts that he stands for decency 
in politics. Whoever—especially among these classes—fuils 
now at once to do his part in publicly denouncing these actions 
and in helping create a public opinion which will refuse to 
tolerate them is estopped from ever again preaching ideals, 
estopped from ever again professing devotion to the cause of 
honest government and civic decency. The man who stands for 
the practices by which Messrs. Barnes, McKinley, Penrose, and 
their allies now seek to nominate Mr. Taft will make himself an 


object of derision if he hereafter states that he believes in 
honesty in politics or preaches a high standard of publie 
morality. 

TAFT’S NOMINATION NOT BINDING. 


[From editorial, “ Mr. Taft’s Majority,” by Roosevelt 
of July 6, 1912.) 


in The Outlook 

The Chicago Evening Post and the Indianapolis Star were 
originally Taft papers. They believed that the voters ought to 
choose Mr. Taft over me in the primaries, and advocated their 
doing so. But they also believed that the voters themselves had 
the right to decide. When the Taft managers in Indiana stole 
the majority of the delegates for Mr. Taft, these papers im- 
mediately protested, taking the same attitude that another paper 


which had favored Mr. Taft, the Spokane Spokesman-Review, 


shortly afterwards took in reference to the theft of the Wash- 
ington delegates. These several papers were for Mr. ‘Taft, but 


they were for honesty first, and when it became evident that Mr, 
Taft’s cause was identified with dishonesty they 
honesty and not to Mr. Taft. 

To start with, Mr. Taft had over 260 delegates from the Ti 
tories and from States controlled by Federal officeholde: 
which there was no real Republican Party, and he thus becan 
the contest with nearly half the necessary number of delegates 
to nominate him. In addition he had with him the votes of ce: 
tain purely boss-controlled and privilege-controlled States lik 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Colorado, where the voters had no chance to express their pref- 
erance (and where the leading papers were controlled by the 


adhered to 


ri- 


2a 


oe 


special interests, so that the sources of general information 
were choked and the truth was sedulously hidden from the 
people). Adding these votes to the others, Mr. Taft had nearly 


400 delegates in whose selection the people had no say whatever. 
Nevertheless, we started in making our fight, especially in the 
primary States. In these States the rank and file of the Repub- 
liean voters had their say instead of the politicians, and in th 
States we beat Mr. Taft on the popular vote over 2 to 1 


in a total vote of 3,000,000 or thereabouts, and in delegates 
beat him very nearly in the proportion of 7 to 1. So over 
whelming was our victory in the States where the people 


had even a partial chance to express themselves in primar 

that we overcame Mr. Taft’s nearly solid vote from the rotten 
borough States and among the boss-picked delegates, and ob- 
tained a clear majority of all the delegates elected to the 
vention—that is, about 560 delegates. By Mr. Taft’s direction 
and connivance, and under the personal supervision of his 
private secretary and one member of his Cabinet, Messrs. 
Barnes, Penrose, Gu6GENHEIM, Crane, Franklin Murphy, and 
Mr. Taft’s other lieutenants proceeded to steal from the people 


con. 
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enough delegates fraudulently to convert my majority into a 
minority. 

Over half the delegates to the convention had been honestly 
elected by the people on a fair appeal to the people against Mr. 
Taft. The bosses of certain Northern States, the Federal pat- 
ronage crowd in certain purely Democratic States and in the 
Territories, and the national committee by its cynically brazen 
theft, gave him seven-eighths of his vote. The action of the so- 
called Republican National Convention was in no shape or way 
representative of the feeling in the Republican Party, and 
stands for nothing but barefaced trickery deeply discreditable to 
every man who took part therein or profited thereby. The con- 
vention’s make-up was fraudulent, its action was fraudulent, 
and binds no Republican; and it should be repudiated by every 
man who sincerely believes in honesty. 

TAFT PROUD HE OUTWITTED THE PEOPLE. 
[From editorial, “Thou Shalt Not Steal,” by Roosevelt, in The Out- 
look of July 13, 1912.] 

Seriously and literally, President Taft’s renomination was 
stolen for him, from the American people and the ratification or 
rejection of that nomination raises the critical 
votes or fraud sha!] determine the selection of American Presi- 
dents. There may have been loose or arbitrary decisions of in- 
dividual contests before; but this is the first time—and it must 
be made the last time 
and intentional fraud, deliberately transforms the minority of 
a national convention into a majority, and thereby substitutes 
the brute power of a committee of professional political bosses 
for the expressed will of the people as a whole. 

The California, Arizona, Washington, and Texas cases were 
the best known, and in them there was practically no room for 
dispute as to the facts. It is significant that these four cases 
were among the last decided by the national committee. 
committee first heard a large number of contests which had 
evidently been brought more for the purpose of demonstrating 
the misrepresentative character of the delegations from certain 
Democratic States than for the hope of seating the particular 
contestants. Then it decided a number of other cases, some of 
which ingenuity might make plausibly debatable. Not until it 
was demonstrated that even all these cases were insufficient to 
reverse the majority in the convention did the committee go to 
the final length of throwing out the honest representatives of 
these four States. When this drastic course was finally decided 





on, debate was obstructed and curtailed, roll calls were refused, | 


and the proceedings of the committee lost all semblance of even 
pretended fairness. It was public and undisguised robbery, and 
all who instigated it and helped carry it out, all who profited 
by it, and all who condone or apologize for it stand on the same 
low plane of morality. 

There was no form of trick or fraud which did not find favor 
in the eyes of the conspirators. I have merely cited a few cases, 
so conspicuous that the facts can not be truthfully disputed, and 
sufficient in number to show by actual figures that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft could not have been procured except by their 
inclusion. The men responsible for the theft of the delegates in 
question cared not one rap for the rights or wrongs of any of 
the cases. They were concerned only with getting the requisite 
number of delegates. They did steal as many as were needed; 
they would have stolen as many more as might have been 
needed. 

No free people can afford to submit to government by theft. 
If the will of the people is defeated by fraud, then the people 
do not rule. If those who are thus foisted on them represent 
the special interests instead of the people, then the interests and 
not the people rule. When the people are denied their only 
thoroughly efficient weapon, the direct primary, against this 
usuraption, as was done by the ruling in the California case, 
then under the system thus established the people can not rule. 
The only remedy is to break from the system. It is useless to 
counsel patience until the next convention, because the organi- 
zation is already complete to nullify the action of the people 
as effectively then as it was done this time. The same aprbi- 
trary powers have been conferred on the national committee 
that were exercised this time, and that committee, which is to 
act in 1916, is already elected. It is composed of men the 
majority of whom, under the lead of-one of their number, Mr. 
Barnes, have already shown by their votes in the convention 
that they are prepared to repeat in 1916 the usurpation of 1912. 
Every State in the Union might pass presidential primary laws, 
and all these States might vote for the same candidate, but if 
that candidate were not satisfactory to the national committee 
now in office, it could, and would, reverse the action of the 
people. On a square issue of power between the Republican 
national committee and the Republican voters the committee 
has won, and has demonstrated that it can win again. The 


issue whether | 


that a national committee, by conscious | 


The | 
| from the standpoints of honesty and of justice, and of 2 sincere 
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| cugantantion has frankly abandoned the pretense of maki; 








9 
effective the will of the voters. Its leaders, from the Pres re 
down, take especial pride in the fact that they have outy itted 
the majority and have controlled the convention agains: 
will of the rank and file of the voters—the “rabble,” as \;; 
Taft's chairman, Mr. McKinley, termed them. If the Ameri an 
people are really fit for self-government, they will instantly ako 
up the challenge which a knot of political conspirators have 
insolently thrown down. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY NO PLACE FOR SELF-RESPE TING 

PEOPLE. 
[From editorial, “The Steam Roller,” by Roosevelt, in The Outlo 
July 20, 1912.] 

As a final result the fraudulent convention then name) 
new fraudulent committee, to which it gave absolute power 
over the next Republican national convention; so that the officia| 
heads of the Republican Party, having complete control of {)» 
party machinery, have carefully provided in advance that foy,» 
years hence the Republican voters shall be delivered pon 
hand and foot to the political bosses. The rank and file of th» 
Republican Party have absolutely no chance of regaining cop. 
trol over the party; the party has been definitely and finally 
brought by theft and fraud under the control of the bosses. 
No self-respecting man should stay within the Republican Party 
under these conditions. ; 

The vital point in the fight between honesty and dishonesty 
at Chicago was the decision as to whether the fraudulent dele- 
gates should vote on one another’s cases. Mr. Roor as chsir 
man decided that they should do so. From the stand). f 
that kind of pure legalism which is not merely divorced trom 
justice but which is invariably resorted to by those who desire 
to do injustice such a ruling could be both defended and at 
tacked. But it is wholly indefensible if considered merely 


the 


SO 


desire to find out the real will of the people who elected the 
delegates. There is not a penitentiary in the land which would 
not be speedily emptied if each convict in turn were tried by 
all his fellow convicts; there is hardly an indicted crimina|! 
who would not escape if at the session of court he were tried 
by a jury impaneled from his fellow-indicted criminals why 
were themselves awaiting trial. In any ordinary legislative 
deliberative body where the proceedings have been undertaken 
in good faith cases of contest are not related to one another, 
and good arguments can be made both for treating them to- 
gether and for treating them separately. But at Chicago the 
essence of the situation was that all the cases were of thie sa 
kind; that there was what was in its essence a conspirac 
overturn the will of the people entered into by the bosses 
the beneficiaries of privilege with the consent, or at th 
gation, of Mr. Taft, and for his and their benefit; and that in 
order that the conspiracy should succeed it was necessary for 
the chairman to rule that beneficiaries of the theft should 
vote on one another’s cases. 


There were certain things done by Mr. Taft and Mr. Tafts 
supporters in the pre-convention contest and in the conv \ 
itself which do not come under the head of technical illegality, 


which indeed from a legal standpoint could probably be de- 
fended as not technically dishonest, but which nevertheless are 
utterly incompatible with any proper standard of public moral- 
ity. 

There were in the convention and acting with the leaders in 
the movement various men who in their private lives were )re 
sumably respectable. It seems incredible that these men shou 
have been willing to take part in what was nothing more ! 
less than the deliberate theft from the plain people of on 
the two great parties of the country of their right to nominate 
the man they chose for President. As the Kentucky Court : 
Appeals has said, “ Stealing is stealing. No people are who!) 
civilized where a distinction is drawn between stealing an oll 
and stealing a purse.” 

In February last I began my campaign for the nomi! 
Mr. Taft then vehemently protested that I was wrong wich 


if 


said that he owed his strength only to the bosses; and a!! !y 
opponents no less vehemently insisted that I raised an cmply 
issue when I upheld “the right of the people to rule,” because, 
as they insisted, the people did rule. The result has show! that 
I was right in both contentions; that Mr. Taft owed liis sve 


strength to the bosses, and that under present conditions the 


people do not rule. Mr. Taft would not have had a hu dred 


delegates at Chicago if it had not been for the unscrupiolls 


use of the patronage by his political subordinates, especi!!y |" 
ve 


the States where there is no real Republican Party, and. «| 
all, if it had not been for the unscrupulous support give! 
by the great political bosses. 
was read aloud in the convention, and the reader unc! 
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that this was a Government “of the people, for the 
. and by the people,” the convention burst into a roar of 
alo [It was a piece of such utter hyprocrisy, such utter 
honesty, that even the Taft men felt uneasy when the words 
ere ut one The convention was the embodied proof that 
oder our present convention system the people do not rule. 
Taft, having been thus nominated, is elected, his 
riumph will mean the definite abandonment for the time being 
» doctrine that this is a Government by the people. It 
wil] mean that it is a Government of the people by the bosses 
he interests of special privilege; and no man who is sincere, 
ntelligent, and well informed can deny this. There was but one 
if the Republican convention so far as the platform was 
eoncerned that was of any consequence, and this was the action 
ust direct primaries. This was really of high significance. 
The Chicago convention stood against the people. It stood for 
the boss and special privilege against the plain people of the 
United States. It recognized in the rule of the people the one 
enemy to the political system that has produced the boss, 
and the business system that has produced special privilege. 
It recognized in the direct primary, and in all direct action by 
ihe people, the certain undoing of special privilege both in 


fF othe 


neuen 


yila 


polities and in business. Therefore it stood against all such 
TAFT COULD NOT RESIST TEMPTATION. 
'From editorial, “ People who live softly,” by Roosevelt, in the Outlook 
of July 20, 1912. ] 
A man who means well, but who only means well feebly, 


rarely stands the strain of serious temptation. Mr. Taft’s feeble 
intentions for good gave way as soon as he found that he could 
not win his nomination honestly. By the time that he was clos- 
g his New Jersey campaign it had become obvious even to 
him that, in spite of the aid given him by every prominent 
boss of his own party, and by every representative of privi- 
lege, and by every paper that could be directly or indirectly 
controlled by the great special interests dominant in politics and 
business, he yet had no chance before the people; and when this 
was fully brought home to him, in a moment of irritable ex- 
pansiveness, he told the voters, in effect, that it mattered not 
how they voted, because the national committee were with him. 
Th ere are fifty-odd national committeemen. The national com- 
nittee to which Mr. Taft appealed was the national committee 
chose n four years previously, not by the people, but by the poli- 
cians; and the people had no power over it, while nevertheless 
t arrogated to itself absolute power to nullify the action of the 
My victories were won in the primary States by the 
decision of the people themselves; the victories which gave Mr. 
Taft his stolen nomination were won for him by the national 
committee when it fraudulently unseated the delegates elected 
the people and seated in their stead delegates whom the 
people had rejected. 
The men who support Mr. Lorimer are naturally and inevi- 
iably the men who support Mr. Taft. The Lorimer delegates at 
hi all voted for Mr. Taft. Every Roosevelt man at Chi- 
cago, like every Roosevelt man at Washington, was an opponent 
of Mr. Lorimer. Every man who condones or approves the 
tion taken at Chicago is doing his part to spread practices 
Which, if successful, would mean the inevitable and certain tri- 
umph throughout the entire Union of the kind of politician 
Which has found its highest expression in Mr. Lorimer himself 
ind of the kind of political practice which found its expression 
i the election of Mr. Lorimer to the United States Senate. The 
en of Vermont, of Massachusetts, or of other States who pro- 


1M ople, 


he 
uy 





go 


rea 
at Chicago 
Mr. Taft, 
Had received the fraudulent nomination, practically announced 
that the end justified the means, and that it was so important 
as beat me and the forces I represented in order “to save the 
onstitution ” or to “ save the State ’— the same kind of excuse 
that the men of the Red Terror advanced for their actions— 
it would not do to look closely into the methods by which 
“it had been accomplished. This, of course, is the attitude 


t) 
I 





fra kly taken by the political bosses of the stamp of Mr. 
Peyrose and Mr, Barnes. Neither Mr. Barnes nor Mr. PENROSE 
days ¢ ar ap for the Republican Party as it.was organied in the 

ys of Lincoln—they probe ibly have not the slightest idea what 


a > Repub! i an Party of those days was, and would regard with 
se surel less scorn the men who founded the party if they were 


as altve These very wealthy men, these big political bosses who 
ee convention, are by their actions encouraging exactly 
late ig of lawless feeling of which, when shown by other 
} ease ot stand in such dread, and for which they feel such 


he representatives of privilege encourage and con- 
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fess hostility to Lorimerism can show that hostility in only one | 
ly effective way, and that is by repudiating the action taken 


in the statement he made when informed that he | 
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done the theft of the Presidency in the fancied interest of their 
own class, they can not expect to have their protests heeded 
when they declaim against outrage and violence by labor men 
in the fancied interest of their own class. The worst blow that 

can be struck against the cause of law and order is that struck 
by the big men of great wealth who by corruption try to over- 
throw the will of the people. They are acting in a spirit of as 
naked class selfishness as that which was shown by the fanatical 
extremists among the labor men who condoned the McNamara 
dynamiting. They are condoning a far worse outrage, infinitely 
more far-reac hing in the damage done to the country as a whole. 
They fear the people; they care more about retaining the bene 
fits of privilege than they care for honesty or patriotism; and 
therefore they encourage and condone the theft from the people 
of their right to rule the country. 


I also submit for printing in the Recorp, wnder the authority 
granted me for that purpose, an article prepared by a distin- 
guished Republican newspaper correspondent of Indiana, who, in 
detail, gives the real record of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, the can 
didate of the Progressive Party for President, showing just how 
progressive this candidate is: 

Over in Washington the other day one of the Progressive 
Republican United States Senators received this inquiry from a 


| constituent: 


“ Why is it that you Progressive Republicans in Congress are 
not supporting Roosevelt's third party movement?” 

The Senator sent back a three-word answer: 

“We know him.” 

And they do know him. 
knowing him. There is not one of them that 
political scar inflicted by him. One and all 
overcome obstacles laid in their paths by 
would have the country believe he is the progressive political 
movement. The fact the Progressive Republican Senators 
and Representatives, with one or two exceptions, regard Roose- 
velt as a political mountebank, and this is the reason they will 
have nothing to do with the new party movement which he will 
try to launch in this city this week. 

With the Bull Moose convention at hand, it seems to be a 
good time to help fair-minded thinking people who take an 
interest in politics to refresh their memories. When Roose- 
velt came on the scene with his third-term ambition the Repub- 
lican Party was rapidly being made over to meet the new needs 


They have excellent reasons for 
not bear a 
they have had to 


this man who now 


does 


is, 


of the times. That was something like seven months ago. 
Now, in the minds of many competent observers, the question 


as to whether the Republican Party is to live has arisen. The 
following is the briefest sort of a summary of what the lro- 
gressive Republicans, under the leadership of Senators La 


Fo.iette, of Wisconsin; CUMMINS, of Iowa; and other Senators 


and Representatives had accomplished when the party wrecker 
made his appearance: 

(1)The Joserpn G. CANNON dynasty in the House of Repre 
sentatives had been overthrown. 

(2) Before the House of Representatives passed to the con 
trol of the Democrats the Progressive Republicans held the 


balance of power. 
(3) The Progressive Republicans in the Senate had increased 
from 1 (LA FoLietre) to 14, and held the balance of power. 


(4) The country, since the appearance of the progressive 
band, had witnessed the disappearance from the Senate of 
Nelson W. Aldrich, Eugene Hale, Julius C. Burrows, and the 


other men who for years had formed the “ inner circle” 
controlled every important action of the body. 

(5) The time had come when it was not difficult to obtain 
from Congress progressive legislation of the most pronounced 
type. 

(6) The Progressives were in control of the party machinery 
in many of the States, and were in a fair way to take control 
everywhere. 

Did Theodore Roosevelt have any part in 
men who did the work, and therefore know, 
They 


and had 


this work? The 
say he did not. 
say he not only did not have any share in the work that 


was done to make the party progressive, but that he opposed 
the moyement from the day it was started. Now, they say, he 
is in a fair way to undo everything that has been done by 


dividing the progressive strength—all that ambition 
may be gratified. 

Facts count. So it seems worth while to 
them. Ropert M. La Fotterre, of Wisconsin, was the 
in the Republican Party to attract attention to 
progressive—a man who was insisting on legislation, 
pational, more radical in character 
to champion. 


a personal 


a few of 
first man 
himself as a 
State and 
than his party was willing 
Even the third-termer would hardly dispute the 


look at 
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statement that La Fou.erte is the originator of the progressive 


movement within the Republican Party. 
When Roosevelt became President in 1901 La FOLLETTE was 
serving his first term as governor. In all, he served five years 


as governor. In that office he made a record that impressed 
the Nation: he Wisconsin on the map, so to speak. He 
compelled the State legislature to enact progressive laws that 


put 


have become the models for half the States in the Union. 
When he began his fight for progressive legislation the cry 
went up that he would ruin the State; when he insisted on 
railroad legislation the roads said he would bankrupt them. 


To-day Wisconsin is one of the most prosperous States in the 
Union; the railroads make a better financial showing in the 
State than do the railroads of the country as a whole. 

Did Theodore Roosevelt ever lend La Forierte any help or 
even encouragement in the fight for progress in Wisconsin? He 
did not. When the Wisconsin legislature of 1901 met, Gov. La 
Fo.tLeTre asked for two important pieces of legislation—a 
primary election law (the first popular-government move in the 
Republican Party) and a law under which railroads would be 
taxed on an equality with other kinds of property. These were 


the big issues in the legislature in 1901-1903. The Roosevelt 
Federal officeholders lobbied against this proposed legislation 


in senson and out of season. 
before legislative 


Some of them even made speeches 
committees in opposition to the preposed 
legislation. Conspicuous in this fight against the LA FoLLeTre 
legislative program were James G. Monahan, collector of in- 
ternal revenue at Madison, and Henry Fink, eollector of inter- 
nal revenue Milwaukee. 

William Devoe was a Republiean senator from the city of 
Milwaukee. He was elected on a pledge to vote for both the 
primary election law and the railroad taxation law. He voted 
against the primary election law and helped to smother the 
railroad bill in committee. After he had thus betrayed the 
La Follette cause, President Roosevelt made him collector of 
customs at Milwaukee. 

William O’Neal was another State senator who was counted 
on to support the La Follette bills, but he did not, and as a 
reward he received an appointment—a sort of sinecure—as 
sculer of logs on an Indian reservatidn. 

\s a reward for his opposition to the La Follette progressive 
legislation, Francis B. Keen, a member of the assembly, was 
appointed by President Roosevelt to a place in the Consular 
Service. 

One of the most aggressive opponents of the La Follette legis- 
lative programs during the legislative sessions of 1901, 1903, 
and 1905 was A. L. Sanborn, of Madison. He represented the 
railroads as attorney. His determined opposition made the 
work of the progressive Republican senator extremely difficult. 
In March, 1905, Judge James Jenkins, of the United fttates 
district court at Milwaukee, and Judge Alonzo Dunn, of the 
United States district court at Madison, retired on account of 
age. President Roosevelt immediately appointed J. V. Quarles 
district judge at Milwaukee and A. L. Sanborn district judge at 
Madison. Roperrt M. La FoLierre had just taken his seat as a 
United States Senator. The appointments were extremely ob- 
noxious to him because both men had fought him and opposed 
the things for which he stood in Wisconsin. Strange as it may 
seem, President Roosevelt did not even notify the new progres- 
sive Republican Senator that he was to make these appoint- 
ments. The first Senator La Fottertre heard of it was when the 
associated press called him on the telephone. 

One of the Republican Members of Congress from Wisconsin 
who always fought La FoLLertTe and the progressive movement 
was Joseph W. Babcock. Babcock appeared in the lobby at 
Madison in opposition to the progressive legislation for which 
LA Foiuetre was fighting. When Governor La FoLierTe went 
over into the Babcock district to make a fight against the Con- 
gressman he found Babcock armed with a letter from Roosevelt 
urging his reelection. 

Another man who always fought the progressive cause in 
Wisconsin was Samuel Barney. President Roosevelt rewarded 
him with a place on the Court of Claims at Washington. 

Joseph G. Farr, one of Representative Babcock’s political lieu- 
tenants, and a vigorous opponent of the La Follette policies, was 
made superintendent of logging on all Indian reservations in the 
United States by President Roosevelt. 

About this time the President rewarded another anti-La Fol- 
lette man, Graham L. Rice, by appointing him to an important 
place in the immigration inspection service at San Juan, Porto 
Rico. 

The Roosevelt administration was even used to reward Wis- 
consin newspaper men who were helping to carry on the fight 
against the progressive LA Foittetre. At Madison there was a 
paper edited by H. A. Taylor, and later by Amos P. Wilder, 


at 





When Roosevelt entered the White House he found Taylor sory. 
ing as an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and ret ned 
him, and he rewarded Wilder by giving him an $8,000 positiny 
in the Consular Service. 

These examples of how President Roosevelt used Feder 
ronage in his attempt to crush the new Republican progressive 
in Wisconsin might be extended indefinitely. Every postinaster 
that was appointed was named with special reference to his 94+) 
tude toward the progressive Republican move. To obtain of) 
it was necessary for him to show that he was against Ly [9 
LETTE. Henry C. Payne, one of the leading anti-La Follette , 
in Wisconsin, was made Postmaster General by Mr. Roosey, 
after Mr. McKinley had declined to appoint him to a place jy t) 
Cabinet. This appointment was intended to be a direct affy 
to the Wisconsin progressive. 

In June, 1904, La FoLietrte, as governor, after three and 
half years of fighting, and in spite of the direct opposition of the 
Roosevelt administration, had succeeded in writing 1e 
statute books of his State most of the progressive lezislati 
to be found there to-day except the railroad commission )i!!. 

As a reward for all he had done toward getting the Re 
lican Party started toward a progressive course, Theodore 
Roosevelt had him thrown out of the Republican national! 
vention on June 22, 1904. 

Most persons have probably forgotten that. Roosevelt was 
the candidate and the only candidate before the convent 
His word was law with the party organization. La Four 
along with W. B. Connor, Isaac STEPHENSON, and J. H. Stou 
were elected delegates at large to the national convention )y 
the regular Republican State convention. The supreme court 
of the State after it was too late to give the delegates their 
seats in the convention, held that the State convention was regu- 
lar, and that La FoLierre and his associates were entitled to 
seats in the national convention. Four standpatters of | 
worst type, J. V. Quarles and John C. Spooner, senators, ani 
Joseph W. Babcock, and Emil Baensch appeared at Chicago 
and demanded the seats of La FoLierre and his colleagues. 0 
the day the anti-La FoLierre delegation arrived at Chicago, a 





- 


committee representing Governor LA FOLLETTE arrived in Wasi- 
ington to see President Roosevelt. It was composed of W. D. 
Connor, Walter L. House, Henry P. Myrick, and €. C. Gittings. 
It came to the National Capital to appeal to President Roose- 
velt to use his influence to have the La Forterre delegates 
regularly elected seated in the national convention. A)! the 
committee got out of Roosevelt was that it should go see 
national committeeman Charles F. Brooker, of Connect 

The national committee, a Roosevelt organization through 
out, voted to throw LA Fottetre and his three associates ov 
on the ground that they were not Republicans. La For 
refused to submit his case to the committee on credent 0 
the convention on the ground that he could not obtain fai: 
treatment. So the man who had started the progressive mo\ 
ment within the Republican Party was not allowed to part 
pate in the convention that nominated Mr. Roosevelt for I’res 
dent. That is the way the man who is now trying to convin 
the country that he is the progressive movement treated | 
man who started the movement. 

The fight for the creation of a railroad commission 
FotteTTe in the governor’s chair after his election to 
United States Senate. The railroads opposed a body whi 
would regulate their business. How thoroughly unfounde! 
their fears were is demonstrated by the fact that during the 
first five years of the ralroad commission freight charees | 
reduced so that shippers saved more than $1,200,000 a \ 
Reductions in passenger rates resulted in a s:ving 
people of Wisconsin of more than $800,000 a year. This wou'! 
have been a serious loss to the railroads had it not been ' 
the fact that the commission was as zealous in protecting ‘° 
rights of the railroad as it was in protecting the righis ot | 
citizens of the State. This is demonstrated by the fact | 
during the same period of years, the net earnings of tlie ° 
roads in Wisconsin increased relatively just a little more 
the net earnings of all railroads in the United States het 
was an actual increase of 30 per cent in the revenues of We 
roads from traffic. 7 

This railroad legislation was to be La Fotterre’s crow! 
work as governor of his State. He needed all the outside be? 
he could get. He did not get any from Theodore Rooseve’ 
President of the United States. On the contrary, the Pres” 
dent by the use of Federal patronage and by permitting ! — 
officeholders openly to go to Madison, the State capital, ® 
lobby against the governor's legislative program, did al: | a 
possible for him to do to prevent the success of the govern © 
railroad bill. There came a time one day when it seemed | 


ha 
th the 


Governor LA Fotietre that he was to lose his fight wi! 
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legislature. AS good fortune would have it, William Jennings 
Bri arrived in Chicago that very day. He called the Wis- 
eosil. Senator at Madison over the telephone and asked him if 
he could be ef any service to him. Governor LA FoLvetrte told 
him he could; he explained to him the critical situation with 
respect to the railroad commission bill, and asked him if he 
would come to Madison and address the legislature. The 
Nebraskan said he would. He canceled a lecture engagement 


to zo. The following forenoon he talked to the legislature in 
ivint session, and as a result the Democratic members sup- 
\" rtal the railroad commission bill and it became a law. Thus 
it will be seen that the man who started the progressive Repub- 
lican movement, when he was in an extremity due largely to 
the embarrassments that had been put in his way by Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, was compelled to call 
on a Democrat for help. 

Senitor LA Fotiterre, having won his fight for a State rail- 
roud comission, resigned as governor and took his seat in the 
United States Senate. He did not receive any recognition from 
President Roosevelt. John C. Spooner, the other Senator from 
the State, was permitted to control the patronage. 
way the administration made the task of its new Pro- 

Senator—the only one—unpleasant. LA FOLLETTE 
started in at once to advocate Federal railroad legislation. 
sot no support from the White House. 
lial 


lite 


DOSSIDLe 


i 


gressive 


When Roosevelt finally 
see the political advisability of advocating railroad legis- 
lation he ignored the one man in the Senate who was best fitted 
to deal with the subject. As Senator, LA FoLLerre was just as 
much a stranger to Roosevelt as he was as governor. To the 
end of his term Roosevelt continued to do business with the * old 
crowd” in Wisconsin and to make all the trouble possible for 
the leader of the Progressive movement within the Republican 
Party. 

Next to Senator La FoLiettre, Senator ALBert B. CUMMINS, 
of Iowa, is undoubtedly entitled to credit for the progressive 
movement within the Republican Party. CumMMuNs was elected 
governor of Iowa in 1901. 
His occupaney of that office was coincident with the occupancy 
if the presidential chair by Roosevent. 
is now a statesman of the La Follette school. 
governor as a Progressive Republican, and during the seven 
years he was in the office he was in constant warfare with the 
standpatters of his party. At no time did he ever receive any 
support from Roosevelt. On the contrary, President Roosevelt 


such lieutenants as Representatives Hull, Hepburn, and Lacey. 
It was a notorious fact with which everybody in public life was 
acquainted in those days that President Roosevelt “ had it in for 
Cummins.” He did not like the conduct of the Iowa governor in 
constantly striving to keep the tariff question before the 
country; he was bound and determined that the tariff should 
not come before Congress to trouble him, and he could not 
understand why this Iowa Progressive was eternally striving 
to make the tariff a live issue. 

In the distribution of Federal patronage in Iowa the Presi- 
(ent saw to it that the political enemies of Gov. CUMMINS were 
regularly rewarded. He took into his Cabinet Leslie M. Shaw, 
is Secretary of the Treasury, a man who for years had been 
fighting the Progressive CumMMINS, and he found there James 
Wilson as Secretary of Agriculture, another Iowa man, who had 
never had anything in common politically with the Cummins 
crowd. The appointment of Shaw as Secretary of the Treasury 
Was intended as an affront to the Progressive Republicans of 
fowa, and it was such. Shaw was not only a standpatter on 
the tariff but he was opposed to everything advocated by the 
Progressive CuMMINS and the Progressive LA Fou.errr. 

_in his last race for governor, Cummins found the administra- 
tion forces arrayed solidly against him and he had full knowl- 
edge of the fact that President Roosevelt was doing al! he could 
'o bring about his defeat. On one occasion announcement had 
been mide in the newspapers that Secretary of the Treasury 
Shaw would go to Iowa to make several speeches in opposition 
'o CUMMINS. The Progressive Republicans saw this announce- 
lent and were enraged. The chairman of the Scott County 
“rimittee took it on himself to send to President Roosevelt a 
: ‘cram demanding to know if Shaw was coming into Iowa as 
we Spokesman for the administration. Thus cornered, the 
President (uietly issued orders to Secretary Shaw directing him 
% ie Washington. Like La Fotrette in Wisconsin, Gov. 

‘S was fighting for railroad legislation. and like the 
se _ Senator he had constantly to contend with the op- 
ie of the administration forces, Secretary Shaw was the 

“tet opponent of the Cummins railroad policies, and on every 


W ISCONSiN 


In every | 


occasion tried to embarrass the governor. In spite of the bitter 
opposition of the Roosevelt crowd in politics, Gov, CUMMINS ob- 
tained from the legislature a Progressive legislative output that 
compared favorably with that obtained by Gov. La Fouuerre in 
Wisconsin. All the while he was advocating tariff revision by 
the Federal congress. At one time Roosevelt, after a conference 
with CUMMINS, agreed to insert in one of his messages to Con- 
gress a paragraph advocating revision, and the paragraph was 
inserted, but it was killed after the message had been sent to the 
newspapers and before it was presented to Congress. After that 
experience Gov. CUMMINS gave up all hope of being able to in- 
terest the Roosevelt administration in the tariff. 

CUMMINS made the Republican Party in lowa Progressive, 
like La FoLietre, he has believed right along and still believes 
it is possible to make the Republican Party of the Nation Pro- 
gressive. But for Cummins Senator Jonathan FP. Dolliver 
would never have turned Progressive. CUMMINS pointed the 
way. Doiliver saw what was coming and deserted the old re- 
actionary crowd. As a member of the United States Senate 
CUMMINS has been a constructive legislator. Next to Dolliver 
he was LA Fouvette’s ablest lieutenant in the fight for lower 


| tariff duties when the Aldrich-Payne bill was before the Senate 


He | 


| ideas he advanced came to the front rapidly. 


He served seven years as governor. | 


CUMMINS was then and | 
He was elected | 


three years ago this summer. 
vised interstate commerce law. 

At no time since he entered the Senate and began his great 
fight for progressive legislation has he ever received a word of 
encouragement from Roosevelt. On the contrary, Roosevelt 
has said repeatedly that he does not like “ that man CuMMINs.” 

From Wisconsin the Progressive germ traveled not only to 
Iowa but to Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and other States. 
Republicans who believed in LA Fotietre and the Progressive 
LA FOLLETTE was 
indefatigable in spreading his political doctrines and he made 
himself the most unpopular man in.the Republican Party so far 
as President Roosevelt was concerned. The Roosevelt idea was 
that the Progressive movement within the party should be 
scotched wherever possible; his instructions were that the Pro- 
gressives should be opposed wherever they dared ask for recog- 
nition. In spite of the opposition of President Roosevelt and 
the agents of his administration, the Progressive movement by 
1906 had gained a substantial foothold in Kansas. La Fo..erre 
had made many political speeches in the State; he had lectured 
before the county Chautauquas in every section of the State, 


He fought for and won the re- 


| and had never failed to talk about the Progressive policies for 
worked with the standpat organization in the State, at the head | 
of which was United States Senator William B. Allison, with | 


which he was fighting. 

In 1908 Chester I. Long was a United States Senator from 
Kansas. He was a part of the old guard in the Senate—a cog 
in the Aldrich-Hale machine. The Progressive Republicans in 
the State brought out JosepH L. Bristow against Long. The 
nomination was to be made at a State-wide primary which had 
been provided by law as a result of the LA FoLLettre Progressive 
influence. Bristow had had a rather remarkable career. In 
1897 President McKinley found him editing a country paper at 
Ottawa, Kans., and made him Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. In 1900, under the direction of President McKinley, Bris- 
row investigated the Cuban postal frauds. In 1903, as Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General, he investigated the Post Office 
Department and unearthed a great scandal. As a result of his 
investigation several postal officials were sent to the peniten- 
tiary. 

He was a marked man politically from the day he uncovered 
the frauds in the Postal Establishment. In 1905 he was relieved 
as the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. President Rvuose- 
velt undertook to “take care” of him by making him a special 
commissioner of the Panama Railroad, but this did not satisfy 
the aggressive Kansan, and he went back to his native State 
and purchased the Salina Daily Journal, a paper he had owned 
years before. He responded to the call of the Progressive Repub- 
licans to be their candidate for the Senate against Senator Long. 
One would have supposed that President Roosevelt would have 
remembered Bristow’s splendid service to the Federal Govern- 
ment as the man who uncovered the Cuban fraud and the frauds 
in the Post Office Department, and would have supported him 
for the Senate, but he did not. On the contrary, he extended 
powerful assistance to Long. By his permission Federal oftice- 
holders in Kansas were openly for Long. It turned 
one of the greatest political battles Kansas had ever witnessed. 

On the one side was the administration Senator, backed by the 
President and all the reactionaries, and on the other Bristow, 
backed by the La Forierre Progressive Republicans. Senator 
La Fotterre became interested. He saw how the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was trying to defeat Bristow, the Progressive, and 
he went to Kansas. During the closing weeks of the campaign 


out to be 


he went up and down the State advocating the nomination of 
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Bristow. He read at every meeting Senate roll calls, showing 
how Long had invariably voted with the Aldrich crowd in the 
Senate. The result wes the nomination of Bristow at the prima- 
ries His election followed, in January, 1909. 

This, then, is a fair statement: If Theodore Roosevelt had 


had his way Rorert M. La Foiierre, ALBert B. CumMMrInNs, and | 


JosePn L. Beistow would never have come to the United States 
Senate. 


ment out of the Senate. 

LA Fotierre stood alone in the Senate as a Progressive Repub- 
Jican when CUMMINS Came in in December, 1908. He was per- 
sona non grata at the White House because he was a Pro- 
gressive. Bristow was the third man to join the Progressive 
band in the Senate. The tariff fight in 1909 brought recruits 
until LA Fotietre could count on from 8 to 12 followers. 
The election of two years added to the Progressive ranks 
in the Senate, until the Wisconsin Senator could depend on 13 
men who would stand with him on most public questions. 

1 the House of Representatives the Progressives had increased 
to 2 company of 53. Much might be said of the Progressive legis- 
lation that has been written on the statute books since these 
Progressives entered Congress. 

hen the Republican national committee met in Washington 
last December to fix a time and place for the national] conven- 
tion of the party the Progressives were looking ahead to the 
time when they would come into control of the party ma- 
chinery. They felt that they had made splendid progress. Sena- 
tor La Forverre had been put forward as their candidate for 
President. Tuey did not expect to nominate him this year, but 
they wanted the principles for which they were contending 
represented by a candidate. They did have reason to believe 
that by 1916 the Wisconsin Senator or some one representative 
of the La Forrertr political school could be nominated for 
President by the party. 

‘Then there appeared on the scene the old enemy of the Pro- 
gressive movement within the party, Theodore Roosevelt. In 
the face of all he had done to prevent the growth of the Pro- 
gressive movement within the party he came proclaiming him- 
self as the leader of the Progressives; he did not let the faci 
that his campaign was being backed by the Harvester Trust 
and the Steel Trust interfere with his program to go before the 
country in the disguise of a Progressfve. 

As the campaign progresses the men who have made the Pro- 
gressive movement in the party what it is will contest the right 
of the Bul! Moose candidate to go before the country repre- 
seu.ing himself as truly representative of the Progressive move- 
ment in politics. Senator La Fontetrre will take the lead in 
this exposure of the third-termer. He will have the moral if 
not the active support of other Progressive Republican Sena- 
tors and of many of the Progressive Republican Representatives. 
Some of the Progressive Senators express the view that the 
former President started out to destroy the Progressive move- 
ment within the Republican Party. They point out that it was 
to the advantage of the Steel Trust, the Harvester Trust, and 
other trusts that the movement should be destroyed. They say 
that whatever the purpose of the Bull Moose candidate, he has 
succeeded in undoing pretty much everything the Progressive 
Republicans have been able to accomplish in the years since 
La Fouiuetre began his fighting in the State of Wisconsin. 

The Progressives in Congress say the record supports the 
assertion that Roosevelt has opposed not only the leading 
Progressive Republicans individually, but has fought every 
important thing for which they have contended. As an example 
of his inconsistency they point to the fact that only a little 
while ago he was denouncing the initiative and referendum. 
That, they note, was when he was doing business with what 
he pleases to call the old gang in politics and was trying to 
crush the Progressive movement that was springing up within 
the party. They point out that he is now vociferously demand- 
ing the “rule of the people” through the initiative, referendum. 
and recall. “Evidently the people have forgotten that when 
Oklahoma was proposing to incorporate the initiative and refer- 


new State that if the initiative and referendum were put in the 
one of the Progressive Senators. This Senator was right. 


Roosevelt not only gave notice that the constitutional conven- 
tion must not incorporate the initiative and referendum in the 


constitution, but after the convention had voted in favor of an 


initiative and referendum provision aud the constitution had 
been submitted to the people he sent William H. Taft, who 
was then his Secretary of War, down into the prospective State 
to make speeches against the proposed innovations. Now, the 


He certainly did everything that was within his power | 


to keep these three pioneers in the progressive Republican move- therefore are absent from this convention. Their attit 


| war it extended its conquests over the civilized wor: 1 a - 
| was also a road builder, and to-day the foreign traveler !s © 


Progressive Senators point out, the Bull Moose candid 
only wants the initiative and referendum, or pretends | 
them, but wants judges’ decisions as well as judges the 
recalled. 

In the light of this record of the Bull Moose candida: 
not strange that the men who are really responsible 
Progressive movement within the Republican Party ar 
willing to follow the former President into a new party 


be summed up in one.short sentence: They do not trust }: 
velt. 


Battleships vy. Good Reads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN M. HA MILTON, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives. 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


The House having under consideration the conference ri 


: port 
bill H. R. 24565, the naval appropriation bill— 


Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am opposed to concurrence by this House | 
the amendment of the Senate providing for the building aj (J 
time of two new battleships. In the spirit of comprowiise , 
conciliation which seems prevalent in both branches of 
Congress, I am willing to vote for one battleship, but no fur. 
ther. The cost of the building of two battleships wil! 
$30,000,000, and it seems to me that the interests of this . 
would be far better served by devoting one-half of this ny y, 
if not the whole thereof, to purposes of internal improvement, 

This bill was originally passed by the House on the 28th day 
of May, without any provision for battleships. Nearly « month 
before that time the House had passed the Post Office appr 
priation bill, which carried a provision for assistance by th 
Government in the betterment of roads throughout the country. 
This road provision, known as the Shackleford measure, was 
one of about 50 propositions pending in the House for the in- 
provement of ronds. I was much interested in it because I 
knew that in no other way could I as well serve the interests 
of my constituency as in the advocacy of some gvod-roads 
measure. I was one of the 25 Members of the House who, 
some time prior to the passage of the bill, signed the petitior 
for the procurement of a rule by which the Shackleford bi 
proposition could be considered in the House, under which rule 
it was considered and acted upon, with the resu!! 

House passed it by an overwhelming vote. Now, the Senate 
stricken out of that bill the provision for better roads and has 
inserted in the bill under consideration a provision for the 
building of two battleships. Both matters are in conferen 
It seems to me that if this House shall yield to a partial extent 
its convictions on the battleship question the Senate should 
meet us half way, at least, upon the road proposition, and in 
the hope that they will do so I am willing to vote for one bat 
tleship. 

It is a very much disputed question whether this country 
needs any more battleships, but there is not the slightest doubt 
that there is a great necessity for better roads. We a! 
tion of peaceful people, without the desire of any considerabe 
part of the people for territorial conquest; and it is ad 
from the highest sources that our present Navy is sullici 
all purposes of defense. More than 50 years ago Abra 
coln stated that the armies of Europe combined could vo! 
etrate into this country beyond the Allegheny Mount: 
if that was true then what must be the situation now 
we have coast defenses all along our shores and i 


Liat 


| young and vigorous men ready and willing to respoud | 
| country’s needs should a foreign war occur? 
endum in its constitution Mr. Roosevelt served notice on the | 


j 
Battleships are useful only in war. They subserve bo 50" 


| purpose ir times of peace. Roads are absolutely necessity * 
constitution he would refuse to approve the constitution,” said | 


every citizen of the land, especially to the agricultura! class 


_ who constitute the bone and sinew of the country—its produce’ 
| of all that is eaten and worn, and by far the most |0) portan 


class, both in numbers and patriotism. 


: +1. nie. BF 
Tke great Roman Empire was a nation of warlike pe! = 


forcibly struck by the vast highways built by this sncient © 
tion, many of them still existing and in public use, a" ™ 
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A sensible 


—_ : 
. history of its great military achievements under its justly | tainly are not completely armored as we would be if we stayed 
med geverals. The great Appian Way, over which the apostle | at home and reasonably managed our own affairs. 
s conducted as a prisoner into Rome, still exists as a | turtle does not extend beyond its shell. 


; ,,ument to the enterprise of its great projector and builder, 
monuments erected to military heroes have passed away. 
rhis great country of ours annually spends millions of dollars 
improvements on our waterways and harbors, and it 
is a crying Shame that not one dollar has ever been expended 
‘or the improvement of the public roads to alleviate the hard- 

n the great mass of its citizenship, which must travel 
eye them and use them in the transportation of its wares. 

The subject of improvement of roads is not a new question 
before Congress, as it has been many times forward, but not 
yuti! the present House adopted the Shackleford bill and sent 
the same to the Senate has anything ever been accomplished 
toward a definite plan of action; and inasmuch as the House 
will as I believe, consent to the building of one battleship it is 
to be hoped that the Senate will agree with us and make some 
provision for the betterment of roads. In the contest between 
battleships versus roads the defendant should prevail. 


while 


¢ r I ul 


Battleships. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM KENT, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 

Mr. KENT said: 

Mr. Speaker: A battleship, as its name would imply, is an 
instrument to extend man’s efficiency as a fighting animal, just 
as are brass knuckles. 

Now. people fight from various causes, one of which is be- 
cause they like to fight. This primordial instinct has been 
largely eliminated from the surface of our civilization. Our 
reason revolts against it; and in this respect, at least, mankind 
in show an advance, 

Another reason for fighting is that of self-defense: but this 


sel-defense implies that somewhere there are able-bodied per- 


sons who, without justification, would infringe on the rights of | 


others, and this by violent methods. The law has stepped in 
and, through organized seciety, has endeavored to prevent this 
cause of pliysical contention. 

Other reasons for fighting are found in cowardice which in- 
Vites attack, and, again, in that sort of intoxication that finds 
expression in braggart boasting and in the petty nagging that 
goes with lack of human kindliness. 

And, finally, in that species of falsehood that fails to recognize 
the sanctity of a promise or a contract. 

J shall vote for two battleships as a reluctant confession of 
tie lnpropriety of our position as a nation, and as a further 
‘oifession of our lack of the ordinary good manners that are 
hecessary to secure peace. Would that our contribution might 


Ko into an international pool to provide an international police 

= ree and 3 ot be an added burden upon us and upon our neigh- 

: ts who, in racing for naval supremacy are starving their 

ae and destroying the possibility of the growth of the ideal 
i peace 


First of all, as a cause of offense, we have established the 


ae doctrine which, in the language of Secretary of State 
on vd ——— “w e are supreme on the American Continent ; 
See eae aw. This doctrine renders us responsible for all 
7 © misdeeds of all the peoples that may be described as in- 

wpetent, mhisgeverned, and impossible that infest the conti- 


Heat and the islands adjacent thereto. 


, resident Ding, having been asked why Mexico did not possess 
~ VY, Shrewdly replied that the United States “of the North” 


\ept one for Mexico’s especial benefit. 


“in pe Mot ‘oe doctrine was doubtless of value at the time when 
mis : ’ eaker gation, might have feared absorption by some 
net. eth Power. Then it was a defensive and not an 


affonei 
LenS ve measure, 


the excuse of That danger has long passed and with it 


ietes aad others to police the American continent. 
trine but ine a enough for us to assert this continental doc- 
minable cae vertently we found ourselves mixed in the inter- 
that now w — Struggle by our capture of the Philippines, so 
hent” put tal are not only “supreme on the American conti- 
is, if our ow: ‘e our pro rata share of supremacy in Asia—that 
Petpet. words are to be believed. 
world see a power we have nothing to fear, but as “a 
trees, » Whatever that may mean—indulging in coconut 


mangoes , 
langoes, bubonic plague, and dependencies—we cer- 





|} commend in 


We have entered into solemn contracts with other nations, 
sometimes in treaties, and, at other times, conventions. It is 
more than probable that we have overdone the treaty-making 
occupation, but having entered into such treaties, we are bound 
to keep them until such time as either, by mutual agreement, 
they may be dissolved, er at least until such time as we may 
with courtesy request their abandonment, leaving to The Hague 
tribunal justification for our act. 

Sut that is not the way our modern American statesmanship 
is conducted. We had a treaty with Russia which was abso- 
lutely untenable in its nature—untenable to both sides. With 
all courtesy, we could have jointly abandoned stipulations which 
neither party could uphold. But in both Houses of Congress, 
for political reasons, we indulged in tirades against a friendly 
nation of such a nature as might well have been provocative of 
war. Gentlemen who have differences of opinion which they de- 
sire to settle do not begin their negotiations with the verbiage 
of a blackguard, nor can nations enter upon the delicate matter 
of diplomatic differences with bluster and bad language. 

In the case of tolls through the Panama Canal, there was 
much discussion in both Houses as to the meaning of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, which emphatically declares that— 

The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, so 
that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charge of traffic or 
otherwise. 

It seems to me that the arguments against construing this 
clause as affecting ourselves are plain sophistry. It was bad 
enough, from my point of view, even to make such argument, 
but back and forth through the speeches there ran a still more 
discordant note which might well lead our English friends to 
believe us a nation easily willing to disregard the sacred nature 
of a promise, if such promise in any way interferes with our 
immediate objects. 

The plain question of good faith and of justice was submerged 


| under a torrent of jingoism and obscured in the waving of flags. 


After years of struggle and careful negotiation, our State 
Department had arrived at a convention with other powers 
whereby pelagic sealing might be prevented. While I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the arrangement contemplated was for 
the best interests of al] concerned, and especially of the seal 
herd, yet granting the proposition as open to discussion, there 
was no excuse for the heedless manner in which we kicked over 
all mutual understandings and virtually proposed to dominate 
the sea. 

Whatever criticisms may be urged against President Taft 
and his peace treaties, which, in the eyes of many persons, 
would have gone so far as to be the cause of strife rather than 
of tranquillity, this certainly must be said, that in the face of 
pressure of all sorts and of almost unbearable complications he 
refrained from war with Mexico and showed himself a friend 
of peace. 

In this connection, I would 
April, 1911: 


insert a letter sent to him in 
THiorcrse or Rept 
Washington, D. D., 


SENTATIVES, 
May W, 1911. 
The Presmpent, Wuite Horse 

DEAR Mr. Tarr: As one interested in Mexican investments, 
the highest terms your policy of noninterfe 


I wish to 
kivery 


rence 


American dollar and every American life in Mexico is there subject to 
the risk of the possessor. If 1 would not myself go to Mexico to risk 
my life in defense of my property interests I would be no iess than a 
murderer to ask that the men in our Army should assume such a risk. 
Yours, truly, 
WILLIAM KEN 


Far rather than vote for additional battleships I would vote, 
if such a matter were possible, for neutralization of the Philip- 
pine islands, with a definite promise of self-government to them 
within a short time; for the abandonment of such portion of the 
Monroe doctrine as is not essential to our own self-defense, and 
for the elimination from our public life of a spirit of reck!ess 
jingoism that masquerades as patriotism, but which, by the en- 
couragement of military armament, is working the 
harm to our peace and welfare. 

The statesman who insults a foreign nation is not, as he may 
suppose himself, the fourteenth stripe and the forty-ninth star in 
our flag, but is a public nuisance. He should be giyen special 
license to shoot himself if he so desires, rather than to bring 
about a state of affairs where those guiltless of offense may be 
compelled to act as targets. 

Braggadocio, bluster, and battleships, world power, and du 
Pont powder, the abuses of protection, commercial reprisals, and 
subsidies, these blend in fortifying privilege, in creating a need 
for pensions, in wasting the treasure of the people. The com- 
bination is too strong, Mr. Speaker. Possessing such luxuries 
as Philippines, doctrines, and bad manners, we need the ships. 


greatest 
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Sidestepping the Constitution, Invading the American Ship- 
yards, and Injecting Free Trade via the Panama Canal 
Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


\ OF 


HAMPTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


HON. J. MOORE, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the 20 minutes assigned to me to discuss 
the Panama Canal bill (H. R. 21969) and its extraordinary 
sunendmepts I was able to deal only with a few of the important 
questions involved. Under leave to extend I desire to amplify 
ny remarks and to add a few exhibits in line with the argu- 
ments presented. 

I believe the point of order made by me that the conferees 
exceeded their authority was well taken and that the Speaker 
would have been obliged to so rule had it not been for that 
convenient expedient of the Democratic majority—the Rules 
Committee—which, after discussion of the point of order by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] and myself 
as opposed by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. CovineTon] 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON], arbitrarily 
declared, in substance, that the Speaker should not rule upon 
any point of order rejating to the bill. 

I also believe that had it not been for the same convenient 
and arbitrary recourse, the additional point of order, that the 
amendments inserted by the conferees invaded the revenue- 
creating power of the House in contravention of section 7 of 
the Constitution of the United States, must also have been sus- 
tained. But if majority rule was ever effective in any Republi- 
can House, it is doubly so in a Democratic House, and whatever 
the rule is, is the law, despite the Constitution. It was evi- 
dently so in this particular instance. 

TRIED TO MAKE A CANAL BILL, 


What the President and the people of this country wanted 
was 2 Panama Canal bill which should provide for “ the open- 
ing, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
Canal, and the sanitation and government of the Canal Zone.” 
This is borne out by the title of the so-called Adamson bill, 
which, as amended, we are now considering. It was never in- 
tended that advantage should be taken of our necessity to pro- 
vide for the government of the Canal Zone by making the law 
with respect thereto the vehicle for the regulation of trusts in 
the United States, the overthrow of navigation laws, and the 
revision of the tariff to the extent of free trade. And to the 
credit of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
it is to be conceded that in the first instance they undertook 
to deal with this question as a canal problem and as that only. 
The committee very properly considered questions of govern- 
ment, of tolls, of courts, of maintenance, and of sanitation, not 
disregarding our treaty obligations with foreign nations, so it 
would seem that the committee proceeded in the regular way, 
about as far as it ought to go. 

WHERE THE CHANGES WERE MADE. 

When the bill reached the Senate, however, a number of 
amendments were added to it, amendments which related to 
matters not directly associated with the operation and govern- 
ment of the canal. But it was not until the bill was sent to 
conference and was virtually beyond the control of both the 
House and the Senate, that the most skillful injections of new 
material were made. I do not think I overstate the facts when 
I say that the nearest approach to absolute free trade as be- 
tween the United States and foreign nations, in defiance of ex- 
isting tariff laws, was made while the bill was in the hands 
of the conferees and when they were virtually beyond the 
reach of the bodies that created them. 

In response to the statements made by me, alleging that the 
conferees had exceeded their authority, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, expressed amaze- 
ment at my apparent “ignorance” of the provisions of the bill. 

The gentleman from Missouri, in answer to the charge that 
the free-material amendment was inserted by the conferees 
without authority of House or Senate, fell back upon the Payne 
tariff bill and quoted section 19 to show that the conferees had 
merely taken the liberty of inserting as an amendment a para- 
graph of the existing law. 
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In order that it may be clear that I am not wholly ignoray; 
of the difference between the provision of the Payne law, whic, 
was intended to encourage American shipbuilding—with 4 yory 
important six months’ limitation as to the coastwise traje_ 


ile 
i 


and the unrestricted foreign free-trade amendment that was 
taken from the Alexander bill, H. R. 16692, “To provide Ayyor. 
ican registers for seagoing vessels wherever built,” and so fort) 
I invite a comparison of the two paragraphs: 

THE PAYNE BILL AN INDUCEMENT. 

The Payne bill paragraph, which is existing law, is as fo 
Sec. 19. That all materials of foreign production which may 
sary for the construction of vessels built in the United States {,» 
foreign account and ownership, or for the purpose of being empluyeq jy 
the foreign trade, including the trade between the Atlantic and jap; 
ports of the United States, and all such materials necessary for +), 
building of their machinery, and all articles necessary for t)}) itfit 

and equipment, may be imported in bond under such regulations as 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and upon proof that 
materials have been used for such purposes no duties shal! ny 
thereon. But vessels receiving the benefit of this section shal! nor ) 
allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the United States more tha, 
six months in any one year except upon the payment to the United 
States of the duties of which a rebate is herein allowed: )/ 
That vessels built in the United States for foreign account and 
ship shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of t 
States. 


The Alexander amendment to the Adamson Panama ’ 
bill does not restrict the use of free materials as an induceme 
to foreign owners to build their ships in the United s| 
in the case of the Payne bill. It is an entirely di! 
proposition, as will be seen from the following: 


That all materials of foreign production which may be 1 
for the construction or repair of vessels built in the United st 
all such materials necessary for the building or repair of 1 
chinery and all articles necessary for their outfit and equip: 
be imported inte the United States free of duty under such | 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 


The purpose is to get the material cheap, regardless of lab 
conditions. 


WSs 


r ¢ 


8 


naid 


NOT PROPERLY IN TITE BILL. 

Since neither the Payne bill paragraph nor the Alexander 
bill paragraph were subject to discussion in either House, 
were matters of disagreement therein, it was not within tlh 
province of the conferees to insert them. It is clear ilso, as | 
have already stated, that the conferees were without authority 
to inject into the bill those provisions of the reconstructed 
sections 11 and 12, Senate amendments which dealt will 
“vessels built within the United States”; with “ foreign-lu 
vessels”’ given registery to do business “in the Philippine 
Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila,” and witli respect 
to foreign-built yachts, none of these matters haying been s 
ject to disagreement between the two Houses. 

I am aware that a large portion of the Panama Cana! bi! 
given over to the creation of courts and tribunals to govern | 
Canal Zone; that there has been much discussion in tlie news 
papers with regard to treaties and tolls, and that large pr 
lems, involving railroads, trusts, and combinations have be 
inserted in the bill. I would rather some of these matters 
which are clearly extraneous, might have been fairly and ope! 
discussed on the floor, but the conferees have seen fit to lo 
them in the bill and the House has seen fit to stand with U 
conferees. 

AMERICAN LABOR MENACED. 

In any event, the conferees in the House have taken 2 1 
mendous chance with the rights of American labor. [) h 
delphia and vicinity there are at least 50,000 people cepele' 
upon the shipbuilding industry for their support. This!!! |! 
poses to hazard the wages of the American shipyerd empioyes 
against the cheap labor of foreign shipyards. In admittiis in 
materials for “ships wherever built,” and without restrict! 
or limitation, as proposed in this bill, an assault is » ade ye 
the chandler, the shopkeeper, the mill worker, and ow: 
occupation engaged at fair American wages in the manuel 
and sale of commodities used in the equipment and outils 
of ships. The extent to which this free trade propos!tio! 
have effect upon American labor is almost incaleulab!: 

We could have had a Panama Canal bill that w 
enabled us to govern the Canal Zone with dignit) 
honor, and we could also have inspired the trades people 
world to come to the manufacturers and artisans 0! 
for their supplies; but instead, we are to conduct (i 
at great expense to the American people for the bev 
the nations of the earth, and in this bill we are ©"! 
ducements to the manufacturers of foreign countries “0 '" 
poorly paid labor to undermine the toilers of the United sti 

THE WAGE QUESTION INVOLVED. - 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said by the gentleman from Miss0 a 
[Mr. ALEXANDER] that some of the great shipbuilders °' . 
favor of this bill. When they are big enough and strons enoug 


SS ERY 
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to control the world’s trade in ships and to secure labor at 
European prices I assume they would be. I am not pleading 
the cause of the great shipbuilder here or abroad; I am ask- 
ing fair play for the American workman, to whom the continu- 
ance of American shipbuilding and the right of Americans to 
supply materials to equip the ships is more important than free 
trade or cheap imported material or the profits of any capi- 
talist. 

With the permission of the House, I append interviews from 
officials of the Cramp Ship Building Co., which is located in the 
‘hird Pennsylvania district, which I have the honor to represent, 
and of the New York Ship Building Co., which is on the oppo- 
site side of the Delaware River, in the district represented by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Brownine], and certain 
other exhibits: 


CRAMP OFFICIAL AGAIN CONDEMNS CANAL BILL—DECLARES FREE MATERIAL 
AMENDMENT REASGN WHY PRESIDENT SHOULD VETO MEASURE. 


py J. W. Powell, assistant to the president of the Cramp Ship & 
Engine Building Co.) 
[Special telegram to the Public Ledger.] 
WASHINGTON, August 15, 1912. 

In answer to your telegram asking what effect the amended Panama 
Canal bill admitting material for all vessels to be built or to be re- 
paired in American yards free of all duty will have, I reply: 

| consider this legislation enacted in this way equally as pernicious 
as the clause admitting foreign-built ships to American registry for for- 
eign trade 

lhis means that American shipyards and repair yards can buy every- 
thing from steel plates to anchors, and from electric generators to car- 
pets, and from glassware and coal to run a trial trip to lumber for 
ship's joiner work and steel forgings from any market all over the 

t It means absolute free trade for shipbuilding and repair 
yards, and places Strawbridge & Clothier in direct competition with 
Robinson, of London, for ships’ furnishings, and the Midvale Steel Co. 
in direct competition with the — for steel forgings. 

About one-third of ships’ cost is material, and this means over 
$25,000,000 worth of material yearly can be purchased duty free abroad 
instead of from American manufacturers. Probably this material will 
average 20 per cent cheaper abroad, including cost of delivery in this 
ountry, which is a saving of 6@ per cent in total cost of ship, but this 
will not appreciably help American shipyards (which pay two and one- 
fourth times as much for their labor as is paid in England) to compete 
in the world’s business. 

But while this amendment is of some benefit to shipbuilding, it is 
ot beneficial to American business as a whole, and the manner in which 
it is being enacted Is so offensive to American principles that we be- 
lieve it to be an added reason why President Taft should veto this bill 
already loaded with a free-trade provision as to ships. 


[From the North American, Aug. 16, 1912.] 
SAYS PANAMA BILL WILL CLOSE AMERICAN SHIPYARDS. 


__As finally amended, the Panama Canal bill, if signed by President 
raft, will mean the closing of every American shipyard, in the opinion 
ve Courcey May, president of the New York dhipbullding Co. Mr. 
May declared yesterday that the free-trade provision in the bill, as 
tnserted by the conferees, would be of little value to American ship- 
builders. The fact that foreign-built ships in foreign trade are to be 
titted to American register, he declared, is the dangerous feature of 


easure 


_ Surprising as it may seem to you,” said the shipbuilder, “the 
removal of duties from all materials of foreign production for the con- 
“\ruction, repair, and equipment of vessels built in the United States 








will not benefit the American shipbuilder to any appreciable extent. 

: , Take lumber for decks. It is cheaper here than abroad. Let us 

ux at the steel in the hulls of the ships. Steel plates and frames 
“I Very little more here than abroad. Why, take a battleship recently 

,onstructed at these yards in Camden. We were paid $3,946,000 for 

oa ae is Government. The entire hull, exclusive of equipment, guns, 


5 honeycombed with steel, with bulkheads and what not, only 
5 500.000 to construct, exclusive of the cost of labor. Not a 
s° proportion of the total cost, is it? 


“COST OF LABOR BIG FACTOR. 


then, is our greatest handicap in this country? It is the 
Yves Thy Skilled laber costs us almost twice as much here as it 
a nes. and that is where the foreign shipbuilder has us. In point 
con nat Ming the bare cost of materials alone, I am not so sure we 

"leis It is this item 


of inne, Suild ships cheaper than they can in England. 
Whee oe that is the crucial matter. 
“y—~ build a ship for a foreign Government or a foreign owner 
‘a tican shipyards, foreign-made products that enter into the con- 
on of the vessels have been admitted free of duties, anyway. 
\ '8 Bot generally known, I suppose. Take the Argentine 
Unchors ey. rene, Which is now being built here. All its plumbing, its 
ieee oe ‘ables, its boilers, rigging, and so on, it is specified in the 
ero st come from England. These are duty free. If these 


Were to be used in a ship for an American owner, the cost would 
uch more, plus the duty. 


“A THREAT FOR TAFT. 


te ‘im that American shipyards will not be injured by this Pan- 

; is ridiculous. I repeat to you, if the movement to give 
‘ry to foreign ships owned by Americans engaged in 
ucceeds, we will never build another ship in this country 
ue. That is, in reality, a bill to discourage shipbuilding in 


That mee: © New York Shipbuilding Co. yards we employ 5,000 men. 
nt ., ~U00 Then, women, and children are dependent upon this 
thet , i living. I tell you, if President Taft does not veto 

“Tt te ne of these men will vote against him. 

f ‘ossible for me at this moment to give the difference in 
- fl inder present conditions, and under the proposed law. 
ay. revision, however, you may rest assured will not make 

in the cost of construction. Congress has the idea the 


I oe : a inetgnes, is the all-important thing. Well, tt is not, 
2Ou. 


st us & 


oa 
ia 





structic 


it 








[Editorial from Philadelphia Inquirer.] 
SWINDLING THE AMERICAN PBOPLE. 

President Taft would be fully justified in vetoing the Panama Canal 
bill, if for no other reason than that it has lugged into it matters that 
belong to the tariff. He may have other reasons, but this one offense 
is enough. He vetoed the legislative, executive, and judicial bill be- 
cause, besides interfering with the term of office of Government em- 

loyees, it sought to abolish the Commerce Court. If Congress desires 
o abolish the court, the proper way to do it is by a special bill. This 
business of tacking general legislation to an appropriation bill is 
vicious. This is what the Panama Canal bill has done. 
The Panama Canal bill is supposed to confine its attentions to the 


establishment of a permanent form of government for the Canal Zone 
and the rate of tolls for the passage of ships. tut it has done much 
more than that. It has incorporated the Democratic idea of permitting 
American citizens to purchase ships abroad and sail them under the 
American flag. It has admitted free of duty—purely a matter for the 
tariff schedules—all materials that enter into shipbuilding. So if the 
President concludes to veto the bill he will not have to hunt for valid 


excuses. 


There are some points about the bill that are excellent. It provides, 


for instanée, for a single-headed government, which is the only thing 
to do. The canal has been built by centering authority in Col. Goethals. 
It permits coasting vessels to go through the canal free of tolls. 
That also is the thing to do. But, as finally adopted, it has stricken 
out the Senate provision for passing all American vessels free. That is 
a blunder. It is worse than a blunder. 
We have no ships of any account engaged in foreign commerce. We 


had indulged in a lively hope that at last something 
in the way of encouraging the construction of an American merchant 
marine. The opportunity came with the consideration of the Panama 
Canal bill. Permit all American vessels to use the canal free of charge, 
and the shipyards would become busy turning out vessels for foreign 
traffic by the way of the canal. Charge American vessels the same tolls 
that foreign steamships are assessed, and not a single order for an 
American ship for the foreign trade would go to a shipyard. 
The bill places American vessels designed for foreign trade on 
same basis as foreign ships. That settles the American ships. 
will be none. We hand the canal over to foreign steamship lines. 
They will do all of our trade—-will carry every ton of it. Congress 
weakly has knuckled down to England’s protest—a protest without a 
shred of common sense or of justice in it. 
Shame on the American Congress! 
The admission free of duty of shipbvilding material in itself amounts 
to little one way or another. It isn’t the cost of material that counts. 
It is the wages paid the workingmen that make up the greater cost of 
ship construction in American yards. Wages are about twice what they 
are abroad. So we shouldn't object to the bill because of free ship 
material were it not for the fact that that subject has no right to be 
in_a canal bill—is a tariff matter entirely. Under the circumstances, 
wé do object. 
And we object to the proposition to permit American entry for ships 
bought in foreign yards. The scheme may or may not menace American 
shipyards, but it certainly is powerless to promote an American mer- 
chant fleet. No one is going to buy a foreign ship and sail it under 
the American flag, for it is the eost of running the ship that makes it 
all but impossible for an American vessel to compete with the 
sidized steamship lines of other countries. Add a third more to 


was to be done 


the 
There 


sub- 
the 


running expenses than foreigners pay, and refuse to discriminate in 
favor of American ships, and what hope is there for an American 


vessel ? 

There is just none whatever, and as the bill refuses to discriminate 
in the matter of tolls, it throttles American commerce. 

We hope the President will veto the bill. Since it hands the canal 
over to foreigners, what possible interest can an American citizen have 
in that canal now? 

We do not mind saying that in passing the bill as it stands to-day 
the American Congress has swindled the American people. 


[Editorial from Public Ledger. ] 
CANAL LEGISLATION. 


If President Taft believes that the canal bill is in violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. it is his plain duty to veto it, regardless of the 
possibility that his veto may be overridden. To attach a clause com- 
pelling a fereign corporation to take action in the United States courts 
to establish its rights under ap act of Congress is tantamount to serv- 
ing notice to foreign countries that a treaty with the United States 
is not a compact we will observe unless such nations assert their rights 
in an action before the United States Supreme Court rhis would place 


us in a grotesquely intolerable position. 

The bill as it passed, beside being a measure to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the canal, is an amendment to the Sherman law, an 
extension of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
radical modification of the shipping laws, and a reversal of the pro- 
tective-tariff laws. ; 

The President should assert firmly our fidelity fo solemn treaty 
obligations and his firm rejection of riders to legislative acts which 
carry measures that would not stand upon their own merits. Concress 
meets again in December, and legislation affecting the canal can then 


be passed fully a year before the canal is ready for business. 
THE PHILAVELPHIA MARITIME 


To the honorable the Senate and House 
United States in Congress assembled: 


EXCHANGE. PANAMA CANAL LEGISLATION, 


of Representatives of the 


This memorial of:the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange respectfully 
represents : 7 ‘ 

First. That the exchange has before it a copy of bill H. R. 21969, 
commonly known as the Panama Canal bill, as amended and rep: rted 
from conference August 14, 1912, and has given consideration to the 


same. d ; , oe a 
Second. The exchange views with anxiety and disfavor any legisla- 
tion that might be interpreted as an infringement of the provisions of 


the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, as being likely to subject the Nation to 
widespread and merited criticism and possible retaliation 

Third. The exchange takes exception to legislative riders in a publie 
measure having for its prime object provisions “for the opening, 
maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama Canal” ef 
matters not pertinent to said canal legislation, such as the clauses 


relating to the admission to American registry of foreign-\uilt ships 
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and free importation of materials for the construction and repair 
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| Seems to me that the great value involved in metalliferous yj 
| ing of all kinds and character justifies the House in perm jt; 
| the splendid work that has been done by the Bureau of \\ 








— 





iis 
and Mining to be thus extended to that industry, so {| ' 
may be extended to the mining operations of gold and xs 


it 


| as has been done in the case of coal. It was the origin.) , ur. 
pose of this bill, but by its restricted language and restricieg 


of vessels. These subjects appear to be of such great importance that 
laws concerning them should, in the opinion of the exchange, only be 
enacted after the most careful consideration and after all parties in 
interest have been given an opportunity of presenting their views. 
Fourth. In view of the above presentation the Philadelphia Marti- 
time Exchange respectfully submits to your honorable bodies that 
bill Hl. R. 21969 in its amended form should not receive your indorse- 
ment, and to that end asks that present legislation shall be confined 
exclusively to the provisions specified in the title of the bill. All of | 


which is respectfully submitted. 
sy order of the executive committee: 


[ SEAL. ] THE PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EXCHANGE, 
By C. R. Hearwoop, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 16, 1912. 


Bureau of Mines and Mining. 


SPEECH ¢ 


E. RAKER, 





HON. JOHN 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


In tue Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 22, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 17260) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to establish in the Department of the Interior a 
Bureau of Mines,” approved May 16, i:910— 


Mr. RAKER said: 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have given 


some thought to this bill as now presented by the Committee on | 


Mines and Mining in conjunction with the act that passed on 
May 16, 1910. 
This bill, while providing certain wise restrictions against 


appropriation practically no relief has been extended, | shy» 
insert in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a tabulate 
Statement as to the mineral resources of the United States 
all kinds for last year, also one from the State of Califoryi: 
showing the enormous sum of money that pours in from eae) 
State from the mining industry to the Government of the United 
States, and thereby swells its wealth and resources. We oye, 
look and forget the men who are engaged in the mining industry 
We forget the miner that is doing this work: we are pot pro 
viding him with safe and necessary methods as we are provid 
other men in other occupations, lines, and pursuits. 

So it seems to me that this Congress, having established 
principle, when they have had a precedent set in the last | 
gress that it was the object and purpose of legislating a 
line, and we find it so beneficial, so wise, that we wou 
large the act by which this good work has already bee 
complished, I say we hear men and have heard tly tn 
years ago and hear them now claim the benefits of this min 
legislation wherever and whenever they go into the 
districts, and where they go into the territory where these 
miners are working and tell them what they have done 
behalf of legislation in their favor to better their conditions 
better the health conditions surrounding them, and 
mines as well as bettering the conditions and looking ints the 
questions of danger that the owner of the mine might be co 


e 
0 


| pelled to put in the necessary up-to-date appliances fo 


investigations in behalf of private parties, clearly prescribes a | 
proper field for the operation of the bureau, which is fair to all | 


branches of the mining industry. The existing organic act of 
the Bureau of Mines is unsatisfactory to all parties, and espe- 
cially in the metal-mining States. 

The bill now proposed has been given most careful consider- 
ation by the representatives of ail branches of mining, by mine 
workers as well as mine operators, and it has the indorsement 
and support of all these interests. It has the unanimous ap- 
proval of members of the Committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House of Representatives. 

We urge the enactment of this bill especially for the benefit 
of the public-land States. We feel sure that mine workers and 
mine operators alike will greatly appreciate the action of the 
House in bringing about its enactment. 

The act of May 16, 1910, was passed at the solicitation and 
demand of the mining interests of the United States that had 
been at work industriously since July 1, 1897, for the purpose 
of establishing a bureau of mines or a secretary of mines as 
a Cabinet officer. When this matter was first introduced in 
the House and finally reported at the Sixty-first Congress, there 
were a number of bills, and so this Mines and Mining Com- 


purpose of protecting the health of those who are at work 

those mines, we say those men are interested in it persoually 
You can answer that by saying every industry that we have 
men are interested in it personally, but we do not want to 


| forget that in at least two times when this Government needed! 


mittee drew up and introduced what became, after amendment, | 


the law, the bill we now have. When the bill was taken before 


the House there were a number of its provisions eliminated, | 


which made it practically inapplicable to the western mining 
States, and, as a matter of fact, from the investigations of the 
work that has been done, there has been practically no work 
done by the Bureau of Mines and Mining, so far as mineral 
mining is concerned. They have devoted their attention almost 


entirely to the mining of coal and to rescue work, which, of | 


course, has been very beneficial and splendid results have been 
obtained. But I want to call the committee’s attention to the 
fact that on July 1, 1897, at Denver, Colo., the first mining 
Congress met and resolved on a bureau of mines. 

Mr. MANN. A bureau of mines or a department of mines? 

Mr. RAKER. A department of mines, to start with, but 
finally had to come down to a bureau of mines. In July, 1898, 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, they again met and unanimously re- 
quested Congress to prepare a bill that would give relief, and 
on the Ist of July, in 1899, at Milwaukee, Wis., they did the 
same. That has been continued every year by the mining 
congress until the act of May 16, 1910, was passed. 

After this bill was passed creating the Bureau of Mines, 
jhe mining congress unanimously again requested that their 
wishes and desires and the interests of the mining interests 
of the West be considered, by an amendment to the present law 
to enlarge it so that it might apply to metalliferous mining 
as provided for and intended to be included in this bill, It 





| ards had been doing this work, why has the Ameri: 





| legislation if they were getting the resulis? 


assistance and help we find the men by virtue of being a! 
produce wealth from that native new country came t 
relief of this country, and we were able to pay our fi 
debt and put ourselves upon our feet when we needed 
in the sixties, and we have not forgotten the relief th 
in 1907. This industry is such that it does no one any 
it does not even affect agriculture in the way of retarding tl 
land that can be used, but makes it more capable of being de 
veloped, and wherever you find a mine being developed l, 
silver, or any other kind of mineral—you find agriculture « 
velops, you find a community surrounding the mine, dy 
find homes and better conditions. Why? Because they «! 
ting from the earth a material that will add that much tot 
wealth of this country. Every dollar coming from 
adds that much material wealth to us all, and whereve: 
legislate to the benefit or to the interest of this grea dust 
we ought to do it and we ought not to stand and stop |» 
will cost us a few dollars for the purpose of the admi! 
of these offices. 

Let me call your attention, if this is a fact—and | 
believe it is upon examination—if the Geological Surv: 
Bureau of Marine and Public Health and the Burea 


Congress, with as brainy, as able men as gather «il 
gathering in the United States, with as much patric 
as much desire to benefit this country and aid it ! 
why have they been appealing for the last 15 years ©! 
nual conventions, with from 1,000 to 5,000 men oy nit, 1 s 
The auswe s 
from the report of the Bureau of Mines, if you wil! : 
that their work has been limited, that their work 
extended to a few Eastern States, and that they | 
they have not the power to make the same analyses 
the investigations in regard to the metalliferous 1! 
have had in relation to the mining of coal and the 
ters incident thereto. I do not care to take up 
time—— 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman yield for a qu 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 


Mr. POWERS. The fact is they do not attempt ') " e 
the character of cases at all that this bill proposes — 


do they? ‘ 
Mr. RAKER. I did not hear the gentleman's ques! 
Mr. POWERS. The fact is they do not attemp' to 

class of cases and character of cases that this bil! 

to reach? 
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Mr. RAKER. That is my understanding—that they do not— 
but the question of health conditions, improved conditions, pro- 
yided for by this bill start at a distance of from 100 to 5,000 
feet under the ground and to the conditions there where the 
men have to work and stay for eight hours a day, out and back 
agai Those are the health conditions that we are looking 
after now. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that the health 
econdiiions referred to here in this bill have reference to trade 
diseases that are not themselves contagious or infectious, and, 


equently, the usual health bureaus do not undertake to deal 
il y way with them? 


Mr. RAKER. That is my understanding in addition to what 
I say. I believe it intends to cover conditions of health pecu- 
liar (o mining, every condition of disease incident to the miners’ 
ife, that the Public Bureau of Health does not now intend, or 


loes not now, by virtue of its operations, investigate. 
WILSON of Pennsylvania, Now, if the gentleman will 
permit me further—— 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I want to call his attention 
to the fact that tuberculosis is not one of the diseases that 
prevalent in coal mines, and, consequenily not one of the dis- 
eases that the Health Bureau would undertake to deal with; 
that the disease known as “ miners’ asthma,” a combination of 
bronchitis and asthma proper, is prevalent in coal mines, and 
none of the health bureaus in the country, either Federal or 
State, 


is 


that disease. 


Mr. RAKER. I think that is absolutely true, and in addition 


| committees, I feel satisfied, when his support 


ments. 
as well. 

Mr. MONDELL. While I am very much in favor of the leg 
islation, I do not want the gentleman to drive me away from it 
by an argument in favor of Federal jurisdiction and control 
over the health of the people of the Commonwealth of California 
or the Commonwealth of Wyoming and of other States of the 
Union. I had not supposed the bill contemplated any general 
Federal supervision over the health of the people anywhere. A 
very important part of its work is to aid the people in establish- 
ing and maintaining safe conditions in mines, the prevention of 
accidents, and all that sort of thing. But I did not assume it 
contemplates a general supervision over the health of the citi 
zens of the States. 


It will be of great good and is a humanitarian work 


Mr. RAKER. Why, no. 
Mr. MONDELL. I should be very glad to be assured on that 
point. 


Mr. RAKER. Now, that is all it applies to, that is the pur 
pose of the bill, which is set out fully in section 3, and knowing 
the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming so well and the way 
he puts the matter, and having met him a number of times in 
has been ardent 


| for this bill and this legislation, I will not drive him away from 


the support that he intended to give it in advance. 


Mr. MONDELL. I feel confident the gentleman does not in 
tend to do so. The gentleman is getting rather earnest in 
advocacy of a proposition that some time may be very far 
reaching. 

Mr. RAKER. You find yourself that way sometimes, do you 


| not? 


have undertaken to discover any method of dealing with | 


to that, because you are mining for gold—digging out gold and | 
silver from the earth—they imagine it is yours, but in many | 


instances 


you are but working for the owner of the 
and my idea, from personal observation, is that in the produc- 
tion of gold in the regions of the West that the miner’s health 
and the conditions surrounding his work have been overlooked 
and ought to be given fair, clear, and earnest consideration, 
the same as you give to like conditions of the people in other 
enterprises and in other employment. 


Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAKER. I do. 
Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman would not think the General 


Government, under authority of this bill or any other legisla- 


tion, assumes responsibility for the general health of the citi- 
zeus of his State, would he? That is not his idea, is it? 
Mr. RAKER. Why, no; but I would have the Bureau of 


Mines investigate, from their experience, by virtue of their 
wide knowledge in mining generally, the information they can 
get from all sources and from visiting these places, and then 
give these men assistance and instruction by which the health 
conditions can be improved. That is one of the purposes of 


the bill. That is what should be done. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am very much in favor of the legislation, 
but I certainly would not be in favor if I thought this was a 
nitional bureau of health or if I suppcsed it was the proposi- 


tion to tuke from the States and localities the general responsi- 
bility of looking after and caring for the sanitary condition and 
health of their citizens. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, clearly not; this has no relation to that 
hor does it affect it in any way. 


Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman was rather broad in his 
Statement as to what he would have done. 
_ Mr. RAKER. When I referred to the subject in hand, which 
1s mines and mining, or of a mine 30 miles out in the desert, I 
did speak of any other conditions except that mine. 
“ we uid fix it so that the health conditions in mines out in 
tha sert and on that mountain might be provided for and be 
‘Ookcd alter, make investigations as to nature, causes, and 
pr “on of accident, and the improvement of conditions, 
met ods, and equipment, with special reference to health, | 
8 fe 'y, and prevention of waste in mining. That relates to men | 
7 te working down in the bowels of the earth, and their 
Soneitions there, and not men of the city and not to officers in 
Cr ntrol of publie health generally. 
— MONDELL. Not by any manner of means, of course. 

"aac nae are in a Commonwealth of the Union. 
one XER. We have stock in the Commonwealths of the 
> te ind when they cross the border from Nevada to Cali- 
oe | we have an inspector as to their health. De you tell me 


the health conditions of a miner right across in Nevada 


ought 


lu'ner be given the same consideration as men in other employ- 


mine, | 


| around the mines there. 


Mr. MONDELL. Not entirely in that direction. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
Illinois [Mr. MANN]. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it would be possible to drive the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpeiti] away from the sup- 
port of the measure. Unless the gentleman from California 
changes his remarks in the Recorp, he made a statement, in 
effect, that in certain places in California it was the duty of 
the Government to provide healthful and sanitary conditions 
Now, does not the gentleman recognize 


from 


| the State of California as being in existence? 





Mr. RAKER. I think it is in existence very vitally. 

Mr. MANN. These mines are in the State and are controlled 
by State laws. Why does not the State of California provide 
for sanitary conditions around its mines and provide for health- 
ful conditions for its miners? Under what authority can the 
General Government do it at all? 

Mr. RAKER. Do they contemplate that? 

Mr. MANN. That is what the gentleman from California has 
stated. 

Mr. RAKER. 

Mr. MANN. 
the Recorp. 

Mr. RAKER. We have as fine State laws for public health 
as any State in the Union. We want the same rules applied 
to the investigation of health conditions in mining in the F: 
as in the West. To investigate conditions, report them, so that 
the men may know what to do and how to do it, is the purpose 
of the bill and the object of ft, and that is the purport of my 
statement. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman 
MADDEN ]. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman from California 
to say a few minutes ago, in reply to a question of the gentle 


The gentleman is mistaken about that. 
Then you will have to change your remarks in 


iS 


from Iinois [Mr. 


man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpe tr], that he thought the 
Government of the United States—I am not using his words 
but substantially what he said—in cases where a mine was 
separated 30 or 40 miles from a settlement, the Government of 
the United States should take jurisdiction over the sanitary 
condition of the mine and look after the health of the mine 

Mr. RAKER. I am sorry for my friend’s understanding, f 
which I am not accountable, but if he understands it that way 
he did not understand what I said. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman’s language could not be con 


strued in any other way, so far as I could understand it. 

Mr. RAKER. I am not responsible for the gentleman's under- 
standing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman understand that 
intends to provide for the health of the miners 
the Union? Is it not a fact that the bill ply int 
vide protection for miners and to point ays by 


this bill 
St of 
ends to pro 


which 


in any ate 


out Ww 


hot to be looked after? It is most important that the | explosions can be avoided and accidents prevented ? 


Mr. RAKER. That is the purport of the bill, and no further. 
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Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is talking about health condi- 
tions all the time. 

Mr. RAKER. As I will say again, I am not responsible for 
the way the gentleman understands the bill. I want to call 
the committee’s attention to a little history of the American 
Mining Congress, that represents the mining interests gener- 
ally and has for its purpose the bettering of conditions for the 
Miner. 

The American Mining Congress was organized in Denver, 
Colo., in July, 1897, for the particular purpose of urging the 


adoption of legislation providing for Federal cooperation in the | 


development of the mining industry. 
Its first demand was for the creation of a department of min- 
ing with its head a member of the President’s Cabinet. At all 


of its annual conventions from 1897 to 1906 it continued to urge | 


2 department of mining. At its Joplin convention in 1907 it 
was decided after careful deliberation to modify its request and 
to make every effort to secure from Congress the creation of the 
Bureau of Mines in the Department of the Interior. At this 
convention a practical campaign was organized, the secretary 
being instructed to go to Washington and urge upon Members 
of Congress the importance of legislation of this character. 


Hlouse of Representatives in 1909, but did not secure the ap- 
proval of the Senate. This bill was again introduced at the foi- 


the Senate early In 1910, where after proper discussion it re- 
ceived the approval of the Senate and was signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

I might add that annual sessions of the mining congress have 
been held as follows: July 1, 1897, Denver, Colo.; July 2, 1898, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; July 3, 1899, Milwaukee, Wis.; June 3, 





1900, Milwaukee, Wis.; July 4, 1901, Boise, Idaho; September | 


5, 1902, Butte, Mont.; September 6, 1903, Deadwood and Lead. 


S. Dak.; August 7, 1904, Portland, Oreg.; November 8, 1905, 
Kl] Paso, Tex.; October 9, 1906, Denver, Colo.; November 10. 
1907, Joplin, Mo.; December 11, 1908, Pittsburgh, Pa.: October 
IY, 1909, Goldfield, Nev.; October 13, 1910, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
October 14, 1911, Chicago, I. 

This mining congress urges upon Congress the adoption of 
this legislation, the amendment of the original act of 1910, be- 
lieving that it will give good results to all concerned. 


New conditions are continually arising in the mining industry | 


of California. Gold, through the agency of the gold-dredging 
industry largely, is making a better showing, with fine prospects 
of an increase for a long period to come. Copper is more and 
more important as an annual mineral product of this State. 

The California State Mining Bureau makes a study of the 
production of the leading minerals, among which are ‘included 
some of the structural materials. 

The fact is made obvious that there is a general increase in 
preduction all along the line. The grand totals for each of 


the years summarized by the California State Mining Bureau | 


attest to that satisfactorily. 

There are some fifty mineral substances that are produced 
commercially in quantities that are accounted for every year. 
The mining area is continually growing wider, and the sta- 
tistics relating to petroleum, gold, copper, and many other 
minerals concisely point that out to students of the mineral 
progress of California. The total output for 23 years of 
California minerals as returned by producers and from other 
sources that are reliable is $757,508,849. 

While this is the general condition as to mining in California, 
nevertheless there can and will be great improvement. With 
the provisions of this bill carried out in the mining territory 
of California most excellent results will be had, and in par- 
ticular as to the miner and his condition. The information 
obtained by the bureau will be of mvuch benefit to the pros- 
‘ pector and small-mine operator who owns and runs his own 
mine. 

The following provisions of the act fully carried out will 
mean much to the mining industry and the miner, viz: 

That the director of said bureau shall prepare, publish, and distribute, 
subject to the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, under the 
appropriations made from time to time by Congress, reports of inquiries 
and investigations, with appropriate recommendations of the bureau, 
concerning the nature, causes, and prevention of accidents, and the 
improvement of conditions, methods, and equipment, with special refer- 
ence to health, safety, and prevention of waste in the mining, quarrying, 
metallurgical, and other mineral industries; the use of explosives and 
electricity, safety methods and appliances, and reseue and first-aid 
work in said industries; the causes and prevention of mine fires 


For the past 15 years the mining men of the Western States 
have been demanding Federal recognition and aid in behalf of 
the mining industry. With the help of representatives of the 
coal-mining regions, the Bureau of Mines, the agency through 
which this aid can be givén, was finally secured and its work 









should now be extended to the metal mines of the public-land 
States. The organization of mine-safety work in the metal 
mining districts has not been entered upon, but is greatly 
needed. The loss of lives in many of these districts is almost 
as great as in the coal mines. 

For some years past the metalliferous mining industry of 
the West has not kept pace with the development of other lines 
of enterprise. Under the stimulating effect of Federal aid 
given through the Department of Agriculture, the average 
annual valuation of agricultural production of the public-land 
States has increased from an annual value of $966,000.000, dur- 
ing the five years from 1901 to 1905, to an average annual 
valuation of $1,365,000,000 for the five years preceding 1910. 
During those same years the average production of precious 
metals from those States has decreased from $136,000,000, dur- 
ing the first period, to $127,000,000 during the second period. 

With rare exceptions the population of all the mining camps 
in the West decreased during this period, and in many in- 
stances low-grade mining camps have been entirely abandoned, 

A solution of the, problem of economical treatment of low- 
grade ores is the one method through which this great funda- 


| mental industry can be revived. This problem is too great for 
The first bill, known as the Huff bill, was passed by the 


private enterprise, and whenever improvements are made by 


| private effort the results are kept secret and do not serve t! 
| general good. The West has a right to expect Federal aid in 
lowing session, was quickly passed by the House, and went to 


the solution of these problems. 

Yearly average of gold and silver production in the public- 
land States of the United States in five-year periods from 
1881-1910, inclusive: 

‘ Yearly average. 
3, 934, 030 


rf ) 


1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1891-1895 
1896-1900 
ONY Mic hints a ssc cecicnhha caxclerte ce aaats paeieabaa dias 
pL a ST aE TE 

During these 10 years, this entire fund arising from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of all such public lands, including the $6,793,- 
000 arising from the sale of coal and other mineral lands, has 
been devoted to the upbuilding of agriculture in the public-land 
States, and no part of this fund has gone to help the mining 
industry in any of these States. 

During this time the mining industry in the public-land 
States has fallen far behind agriculture in progressive develo; 
ment. Many branches of the industry are showing the need of 
extended investigations. 





Appropriations for mining and geological investigations in the United 
States, as compared with similar appropriations in Canada. 


National ap- | Total y: 
propriations 





eine 
Popula- | tor mining and — 
tion. ain | minera 
geological production. 
investigations. 
—— ees = 
i | 

RE WU an Sadncsntveeedscvecswes 91, 972, 266 $1,681,020 | $2,003,744, 569 
SI, 0 win cs cdcdwackecdccunadtagt 7, 204,527 | 616,789 | 102, 291, 656 


om ee 


The population of the United States is nearly thirteen times 
that of Canada. 

The mineral production of the United States is nearly twe! 
times that of Canada. 

The appropriations for mining and geological investigations '0 
the United States are not quite three times that of Canada. 

The appropriations for mining and geological investigations " 
the United States average about $18,000 per million popu! 

The appropriations for mining and geological investigatiuis 
Canada average about $88,000 per million population. 








The appropriation for metallurgical research work in Canad 
1910-11, $50,000. —_ 
The appropriation for metallurgical research work in } 


United States, nothing. 

The appropriation for researches in behalf of agriculture r 
the fiscal year 1913 will no doubt be more than $16,000,0 

This is as it should be, but we should have researches « 
half of mining commensurate with this great industry. 
Bureau of Mines will be in a position to do the work as it + l 
and can do under the provisions of this bill. Then in du : 
the proper appropriations can be made for properly ma 
ing it. 

TOTAL GOLD PRODUCT OF CALIFORNIA—1848—1909. 

Gold is next to the leading mining product. Gold !s more 
widely distributed than any other substance thus far wi 
California, 38 counties out of the 58 in the State show's ® 
gold yield in 1909, and gold is known to exist in severa 1 the 

The following table shows the total gold yield of Calitorm'’ 
by years, from the time mining commenced in 1848 to 1000, 
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clusive (figures for 1906, 1907, 1908, and 1909 by U. S. Geologi- 


eal Survey) : 
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The following table shows the yield of mineral substance 
fornia for 1909, as per returns received at the State 
Francisco, in answer to inquiries sent to producers 
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With that statement, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


to extend these tables in the Recoxp. 
The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 


from 


Calif 


ornia [Mr, 


RAKER] asks nuranimous corsent to extend his remarks in th 


Recorp. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


Good Roads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


PAUL 


OF OHIC,. 


HON. 


HOWLAND, 


In THE Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 20, 1912, 


Mr. HOWLAND said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The people of my State are vitally interested in 


the matter of good roads. 


I take advantage of ft 


he ¢ surtesy 


extended to me to print proposal No. 29, amending the constitu- 


tion of Ohio to extend the State bond limit 


to Siu 


000,000 for 


inter-county wagon roads, and some comments on the advisabil- 
ity of the adoption of the proposed amendment 
Number 29. To extend State bond limit to $50,000,000 for intercounty 


wagon roads. 
ARTICLE 8. 
Sec. 1. The State may contract debts 


failures in revenues, or to meet expenses not 


to supply 


casu 
otherwise 


al deficits or 
provided for; 


but the aggregate amount of such debts, direct and contingent, whether 
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contracted |} virtue of one or more acts of the general assembly, or | 
it diff nt periods of time, shall never exceed $750,000: and the 
money arising from the creation of such debts shall be applied to the 
pury rr which it was obtained, or to repay the debts so contracted, | 
und to no other purpose whatever: Provided, however, That laws may 
| \ d to contract debts and authorize issues of bonds to an amount 
wl in the age » of all issues shall not exceed $50,000,000 for the 





purpose of con ucting, rebuilding, improving, and repairing a system 


I 

of intercounty wagon roads throughout the State Not to exceed 
1 
I 





$10,000,000 of such mds shall be issued in any one year, and there 
shall be levied and collected annually by taxation an amount sufficient 
to pay the interest on said bonds and te provide a sinking fund for 
their redemption at maturity, and laws shall be passed to provide for 
the maintenance of said roads Such wagon roads shall be determined 
under general laws, and the cost of constructing, rebuilding, improving, 
repairing, and maintaining the same shall be paid by the State. The 
provisions of this section shi ll not be limited or controlled by section 
6 of article 12 

Section 1, article 8 of the constitution limits State indebtedness to 
S750 000. 

Chis amendment raises the limit of indebtedness for the specific 
nurpose of constructing, rebuilding, improving, and repairing a system 
of interccunty wagon roads to $50,000,000 and, if adopted, will 
authorize legislation providing for an issue of State bonds not to 
exceed in the aggregate of all issues $50,000,000. Not more than 
€10.000,000 in bonds can be issued in any one year. The cost of 


constructing and maintaining this system of intercounty wagon roads 
shall be paid by the State, and provision shall be made for the redemp- 
tion of said bonds. rhe object is to authorize and empower the State 
to construct and maintain an intercounty system of permanent wagon 
roads, the cost of which shall be levied upon the entire tax duplicate, 

Based upon statistics given by the Ohio tax commission and ccm- 
puting interest and sinking fund charges on $50.000,000 at 34 per cent 
on 35-year bonds issued in amounts of $5,000,000 each year, the pro- 
portion of the tax on account of such bonds borne by the different 
classes of property within the State will be as follows: 


cna 





| Propor- 
1 »o te 
| Duplicate. | tion. 
a F — a | 
| Per cent. 
Real estate in cities and villages. ...........ccccccceess-- $2, 544, 547,115 41.0 
I a ee | 1,676,590, 965 | 7.1 
PEE NE cc bvtnuk <vctcmastaeccadtmeseebestonsden 912, 862, 833 14.7 
Banks a a i a 174, 693, 439 2.8 
POE DEON oiiinsnn sqnctnasnbdanaes ‘ccienioaiueaitpiaitaas 891, 437, 728 14,4 | 
NS We II oi scnttcitaliis wciccicintenhnaiinenad | 6,202, 132,080 100, 0 
Average per capita cost per year___._-_-------------------. $0. 53 
Average annual tax on each $1,000 m 
STO AIRROIRIIE O O iacsteeneininaladienieinnennenmmanands - 264 
For next 10 years eles a ms smi - 43 
Per te BSE SO FER ece ee enennnn poectacaaetdpinba ainsi - 20 


T'o the voters of Ohio: 


Your attention is invited to the good roads amendment to be voted 
upon at the special election on September 3, and to some reasons why 
you should vote for it. 

It was adopted by the constitutional convention after a more pro- 
longed and exhaustive discussion than was given to any other proposi- 
tion, and by many it is regarded as meaning more to the well-being of 
the State of Ohio than any other of the proposed amendments. 

In an address before the constitutional convention Gov. Harmon said: 
“The existing limitation of State indebtedness should not be changed 
except with respect to building a system of good roads. 

“The need of this is great and the cost too heavy to be borne by 
present taxation. 

“The improvement is permanent and its benefits are not confined to 
those who make it 

“So the expense may well be spread over a period of years by issu- 
ing bonds under a careful limit of amount with proper provisions for a 
sinking fund.” 

The proposed method of building roads by a bond issue, which Gov. 
Harmon recommended, will not destroy the low tax-rate idea to which 
the people of the State seem to be committed and preserve to the 
counties, townships, and road districts their local funds. The campaign 
for indorsement by the people of the proposal at the polls has been 


started. It is a true progressive movement. Spreading the interest 
and sinking-fund charges over a term of years will fix a charge not 
to exceed three-tenths of 1 mill. Undoubtedly the investment of 


$50,000,000 during the next 10 years will be the greatest asset ever added 
to the State by internal improvements. it will increase farm values, 
give employment to men, stimulate many kinds of industry, and begin 
an era of prosperity throughout the State. The most important part 
of the proposal is the stipulation that the State shall pay all the cost 
‘f these roads, thus leaving to the counties and townships the contro! 
and use of county and township road funds for construction and up- 
keep of local roads 
YOU SHOULD VOTE FOR THIS AMENDMENT. 

If you are a farmer, pecause your farm will increase in value; you can 
raise more profitable crops; your cost of haul will be lower; you can 
market your products when prices are best; your children can get to 
school; your family can attend church; your physician will be in 
closer touch with you; your boys and girls will stay on the farm; you 
will have better mail service, better social life, and happier conditions 
all about you. 

If you are a merchant, because good roads will enlarge your trading 
radius and make possible for purchasers to reach you every day in the 
pear. 

: If you represent a chamber of commerce or board of trade, because 
public roads are commercial feeders to the cities, and every improve- 
ment of these roads means a greater prosperity to the cities through 
increased agricultural productions and greater stimulus to all industries. 

If you are a day faborer, because a large per cent of the cost of con- 
struction of public roads goes to labor. 

If you are a highway official, because you are striving for a better 
method of road construction and maintenance and more efficient road 
adwinistration. 








If you are interested in railroads, because improved wagon roadjc« 
mean greater production, consequently more traffic, prevent freje; 
congestion, bring more industries, more tourists, and larger dividen« 

If you are an automobile user, because you can get the benetit am 
your machine every day in the year, your repair bills will be low 
longer and better tours will be possible at all seasons of the year. = 

If you are a dealer in farm products and implements, because 
- receive the products and deliver the implements at all tim: 
the year. 

If you are an automobile manufacturer, because every mile of 
proved roads means a greater demand for both pleasure and 
mercial cars, increases wealth, and consequently the pewer to pur 
your machines. 

If you are a publisher or editor, because improved roads make wider 
circulation possible, increase advertising by stimulating comm ial 
enterprises, and because road improvement is the most import 
economic question of the day. 

If you are a manufacturer of road machinery or road materials 
“ause road improvement means more business for you. 

if you are the proprietor of a hotel, because improved roads 
more toars and more commercial travel. 

If you are a banker, because good roads will increase agricu! 
commerce, manufacture, deposits, depositors, and dividends. ° 

If you are a minister of the gospel, because good roads will make + 
possible for you to visit the people and for the people to reach 


meetings. 
If you are a traveler or a tramp, because good roads are mor it. 

tractive than mud holes. ; 
If you are a father or a mother, because your children can cot to 

the public schools, the Sunday school, the mass, and the church. —_—_ 
If you are a progressive citizen, becaase you can not pregress so 


long as your State and Nation remain in the mud. 





Battleships and Navy Yards. 





SPEECH 


OF 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 

The House having under consideration the conference report on the 
@ill (H. R. 24565) making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes— 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Although I have not been able to get any time 
to speak on this bill, I desire to be recorded as favoring 
construction of two battleships in accordance with the recom 
mendation of the Navy Department. I believe the American 
Navy should be maintained and that its efficiency should be 
equal to that of any other country. The Democratic majority 
in this House is opposed to the construction of two battleships 
and to that extent is prepared to let the Navy fall behind 
standard most Americans have set for it. 

I regret, too, that the Democratic Party, now in contro! of 
Congress, has seen fit to cut down the appropriations fo: 
various navy yards, particularly that at Philadelphia, the ap- 
propriation for which has been reduced from $160,000 last year 
to $130,000 this year. It is a matter of regret also that the 
conferees should have stricken out of the present bill Senate 
amendment No. 42, providing for the rebuilding of Building 
No. 7, at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, at a cost of $50,000, 
The request was certainly not unreasonable. 

At League Island we have nearly a thousand acres ¢: 
of improvement and available as a fresh-water station for 
the vessels in the Navy. In the matter of location and 
ability as to men and materials it is without a peer in the 
United States. Because of these facts we had been led to ex 
pect that the navy yard would be improved and that, at tills 
session of Congress, appropriations would be made to Segin 4 
1,700-foot dry dock which would connect up the Delaware 
River with the back channel and thus provide one of the fest 
basins for naval vessels extant. 

We not only had reason to expect an increased service 
Philadelphia yard, but we were actually promised it, 
frequent display headlines in newspapers were to be ti! 
account, there was no question about the generosity and svod 
intent of our Democratic brethren. They were golig (to ¢ 
great things for us. 

But notwithstanding our hopes and expectations and te 
splendid speeches that were anade to us by some of our 





} 


’ e 


cratic colleagues, we have not only been denied the 1,4 L 
dry dock but the usual routine appropriation has been cut vu, 
as stated, and the reconstruction of a burned building has n 
refused. The distinguished and genial gentleman from (ci 


nessee, who presides over the Committee on Naval Al : 
| frankly admitted, in response to my inquiries a few winutes 
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hat the committee had never seriously entertained the 
k proposition and suggested that “ banquet’ promises 
t always to be taken seriously. 

re at the mercy of the Democrats in this House, Mr. 
- and if they can not understand our necessities we must 
to suffer reductions in appropriations and loss of 
) navy-yard employees until the people are brought to 
realization of their own responsibility in putting the 
atic Party into power. 

ve a long coast line to defend on the Atlantic seaboard, 
le the Representative of Iowa or Kansas or Tennessee 

fully appreciate the value of naval construction, or 
essity of providing the wage for the workman, he would 
soon enough that an attack upon the coast line will 
; effect upon the interior, and that a denial of the wage 
navy-yard employee will mean a lessening of the pur- 
¢ power in the bread market of the Middle States. 
the people are trying an experiment, and for a short 
he Democratic caucus is in high glee. The individual 
Member thinks he counts for something, but we 
that his best professions go glimmering with the 
the caucus lash. It has been so with regard to battle- 
hips and navy yards. 

‘lyn, for instance, has a full equipment for the con- 
n of battleships, and there is no other navy yard in 
untry which has been similarly favored. To-day, under 
Democratic caucus rule, we are voting for one battleship 
The query for the workingman in every other navy 

f the country is this: “Who will get the one battleship 

to be built in the navy yards of the United States?” 

the Democratic economy proposed in the naval bill along- 
the Democratie free-trade provision of the Panama Canal 
and much will be found for theorists and philosophers to 
r over, but mighty little for anyone to eat. 

leships and navy yards mean national honor and na- 
defense. They also mean employment in a thousand 
nt directions. For these reasons it is regrettable that 
the Democratic caucus has seen fit to lower the standard. 
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General Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. FREDERICK H. GIL LETT. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, July 26, 1912. 


llouse being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 





Tha id having under consideration the bill (H. R. 25970) making 
| ‘tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1912, and for prior years, and for other purposes 

Mr. GILLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : I wish to state, so briefly as not to be tire- 
Solue but so clearly as not tu be misunderstood, what my position 
is and has been on important questions of the day. I favor— 

tcrst. A pretective tariff just high enough to prevent the 
cheaper labor of the world swamping us with their cheaper 
products and thus compelling us to reduce our wages. The 


ha 


kept down prices, but in these days of combinations and trusts 
it is bsolete 


rt 
i 


Second. A nonpartisan tariff board, like the present one, to 
ascertain by thorough investigation the differences in the cost 
of production here and abroad, and to furnish the basis for a 
“cleuluc tariff law, so that the tariff may be a business and 
it ta political issue. 
hired. The merit system in our civil service applied unt- 
vers without fear or favor, and preventing the use of 
politcal offices to build up a machine or a boss. 

Fourth. A strict immigration and naturalization law, for a 
larg ‘hunigration ef undesirables keeps lowering our stand- 
ard of citizenship and lowering our standard of wages. 

Bh. The equal right of all our citizens abroad to the pro- 
tection of the United States passports. 

a th. Pull liability of the Government to its artisan em- 
a ‘ for injuries received in its service, the same as any 


manufacturing concern. 
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Seventh. A workman’s compensation act along the lines of 
the bili framed by the commission appointed by President Tatt 
and indorsed by the Brotherhood of Trainmen. 

Eighth. The strict and impartial enforcement of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, and the Federal incorporation of mpanies 
doing interstate business, with a commission for their regula- 
tion. 

I inaugurated in Congress the movement for an en yer’s 
liability bill. I have supported with speeches, or votes, or 
both— 

The pure-food and meat-inspection bill. 

The railroad safety-appliance Dill. 

The corporation tax. 

The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
railroad rates and prevent rebates. 

The bureau to protect children’s labor. 

A general parcel post. 

The postal savings bank. 

Conservation of our natural resources, including the White 
Mountain Reservation. 

Publicity of campaign expenses. 

Suppression of the white-slave traffic. 

Regulation of the manufacture of phosphorus matches. 

The prevention of easy divorce in our Territories 

An independent judiciary is the safest guaranty and the 
ultimate refuge of individual rights and liberty. Thus far 
in the United States its necessity has happily been seldom 
tested, but history proves that we shall need it, and I am un- 


alterably opposed to the judicial recall or any measure which 
would cripple the independence of the judiciary. 
I claim to be neither a radical nor a reactionary, but our 


present upheaval and unrest is but a repetition of what history 
has often recorded, and I indorse the philosophical stat 
ment of Macaulay, when, discussing the radicals and rexc- 
tionaries of two centuries and a half ago, he said: 

In the sentiments of both classes there is something to approve, 
| but of both the best specimens will be found not far from the common 
| frontier. The extreme section of one class consists of bigoted dotard 

The extreme section of the other consists of shallow and rec<less 
empirics. 

I am a member of the Republican Farty, proud of its origin, 
its leaders, its marvelous achievements. It bas always been 
the party of courageous, constructive progress, and I believe 
that to-day it is the most reliable political agency for effecting 
that social and industrial betterment, that business prosperity, 
|and that equality of opportunity which the overwhelming ma- 


jority in all parties are earnest to attain. 


Comparison of Senate [Bourne] with House [Moon] Sub- 


Stand-pat Republican doctrine that a tariff too high does little | 
i was valid in the old days, when domestic competition | 


stitute Parcel-Post Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
y , : , , 
1. \y ' 
HON. DAVID J. LEWIS, 
OF MARYLAND, 
cai ~~ ia al 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 

Mr. LEWIS said: 

Mr. SpreaKer: Availing myself of the privilege accorded 
by the House, I beg leave to present the following comparison 
the House (Moon substitute for section & of the Post Offi 
appropriation bill) bill with the Senate (Bourne) bill in re’s 
tion to parcel post, setting forth the points of each in parallel 
columns: 

House substitute. Senate section 
MATTER MAILABLE. MATTER MAILARLE 

Farm and factory products and Fourth-class mail only *xcludes 
matter carried by express and farm and factory produ 
fourth-class mail matter 

WEIGHT LIMIT WEIGH 

Fifteen pounds; and may be Eleven pound not 
raised by the Postal Department raised. (¢ tinental countr 
as facilities permit. have limit ) 100 unds 0 

wore.) 
RAILWAY PAY ‘ 

Provisions for reducing pay No provision on subject 
from letter rates of 13.2 cents a which would mean that the Vostal 
ton-mile to express-parcel rates of Department would have to pay 
7 cents a ton-mile (cost of haul- 15.2 cents instead of 7 cents, the 


ing 1 ton 1 mile by rail). express rate. 








Tlouse batitute Contd. 
‘ o. D 
I’ d for €. O ID. service 
f ! nd wholesale business 
t most of the traffic goes 
( oO. D Other countries give 
this privileg 
SHIPMENTS 
Provides for indemnification for 
lost or damaged shipments, by in- 
surance otherwise This privi 
lege is commercially necessary and 
is given by other countries 
RATI TRAFFIC CAN BEAR 
Most of the traffic will take place 
within a distance of 150 miles 
First pound 6 cents, and 2 
cents for each additional pound. 
10 pounds, 24 cents 
PUBLIC-SERVICE MOTIVE 
Hiouse substitute treats subject 


as experimental, as it is; and gives 


board of experts administrative 
wer to amend rates, weight 
imit, classifications; to promote 
public service and insure revenue 
adequate to pay cost of service. 
ZONES AND RATES. 

The zones provided are simple; 
the first, or local zone, includes 
the county of shipment and a con- 


tiguous county rhe second zone, 


a distance of 150 miles; the third 
zone, an additional 150 miles, with 
an additional zone for each addi- 
tional 150 miles. The rate is al- 
Ways a cent a pound per number 
of zones, plus 4 cents By multi- 
plying the number of pounds by 
the number of zones and adding 4 
cents, the charge in cents can al- 
150 miles: 
Express rates from New York... 
Senate (Bourne) bill 
House bill. 
200 miles 
Express rates from New York..... 
Senate ( Bourne) bill 
House bill 
300 miles: 
Express rates from New York... 
Senate (Bourne) bill. 
House bill. 
400 miles: 
Express rates from New York... 
Senate ( Bourne) bill. baad awe 
House bill 
500 miles 
Express rates from New York... 
Senate ( Bourne) bill. 
House bill. 
600 miles 
Express rates from New York. 
Senate ( Bourne), bill. 
House bill. 
900 miles 
Express rates from New York... 
Senate (Bourne) bill. 
House bill... 
1,200 miles 
Express rates from New York..... 
Senate (Bourne) bill. 
DINE. oa cca ven b vet ceesaued 
1,500 mile. 
Express rates from New York... 
Senate (Bourne) bill 
House bill 
1,800 miles 
Express rates from New York 


Senate (Bourne) bill. 
louse bill 

2 500 miles 
Express rates from New York. 
Senate (Bourne) bill. 
House bill 

3,000 miles : 
Express rates from New 
Senate (Bourne) bill 
House bill 


York.. 


The differences in these rates are very marked. 
of the 


difference in the rates 
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Senate section—Contd. 
( oO D 

IHias no provision on the sub- 
ject Thus commercial shipments 
requiring this service would have 
to go by express, no matter how 

much higher the rates. P 

LOST SHIPMENTS. 

No provision on the subject, 


Articles requiring insurance would 


have to go by express, no matter | 
how high the rates. 
RATES TRAFFIC CAN BEAR. | 

For 150 miles, first pound, 6 
cents, and each additional pound 
4 cents. 

10 pounds, 42 cents. 

These rates exceed by 250 per 
cent the indicated cost of service. 
(See table.) 

PUBLIC-SERVICE MOTIVE 

No provision for experimental 
elasticity or for experts. Scheme 
entirely rigid. 


| 
| 

ZONES AND RATES. 
Adopts the lines of longitude | 
and latitude, and divides them 
‘into units of area 30 minutes 


square, identical with a quarter of 


the area formed by the intersect- ; 
ing parallels of latitude and me- 
ridians of longitude * * * 


which shall be 
postal 
requiring a 


the basis of eight 
zones of irregular sizes, 
page and a half of the 


bill to describe The rates are 
similarly irregular in progression 
and require another page of the 


Table showing erpress, Senate 


1 } Ilys 


pound. |pounds. 


| $0.25 $0. 30 
.06 | .10 


06 | 07 | 
| | 
-25 | .30 
.07 12 
.07 | O8 
25 | 30 
07 | -12 
07 | OS 
25 30 
os] 114 
.08 | 09 
25 . 30 
OS .14 
09 .10 
| 
ee = 3] .35 
‘| OS | .14 
-+] 09 .10 
4 25 | 35 
ere | 09 16 
i ll | 12 
| 
a a Ta --| 30} .35 
10 .19 
eebaens oa 12) 13 
alee a taaids i ae .30 .35 
ees | = .21 
Debedewe a 12 13 
30 35 
ienctain 91. .2 
12 13 | 
i 
a abide | . 30 .35 | 
jtthewtod J 12 | . 24 | 
satieeaaac decade .| .12 .13 
| 
amghetiiebeaeds 30 | .35 
aii Maatettakentiesk ied -| .12 .24 
12 13 


Part of the 


House and Senate bills is ac- 


counted for by the needless jumps in the sizes of the zones in 


the Senate bill after the 








fourth 


or 300-mile zone. Of 





House substitute—Contd. 
ZONES AND RATES—Contd. 
ways be determined for the ship- 
ment. No charge can be more 
than 12 cents a pound of actual 


weight. 


Outside of the first zone, 


Ineasurements 


from 


county 


on the map by 


Zones. 


1 local zone............. 


2 150 miles 
3 300 miles 
4 450 miles 


are 
seat 


| 5 600 miles.... 


6 750 miles... . 


7 900 miles 





10 1,350 miles... . 
11 1,500 miles... . 


13 above.... 


made 
county 
a simple scale. 


to 





Rate schedules. 


radially 


First 


pound. 


Cenis. 


_ 


WNwMwNNNRK OC Ds 


seat 


Addi- 


tional 


pounds. 


C nts. 


2 


PANDAS 


9 
10 
ll 
12 


12 


The House bill rates run from 33 per 
cent to 50 per cent higher than the indi- 
cated costs of the service, 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I 


1} 


pounds. pounds. pounds.'/pounds. pou 


$0. 30 
.10 
.07 


| 
. 30 
-12 
| 


.09 


. 30 


.10 


- a. 
Cnc 


¢ — Rh 
R xe 


course the rate has to jump with the dimension 


, and House 


» 


30 
.10 
. 08 


aap et 


cee 





bill rates. 


3 


$0. : 





. 36 
. 36 


-45 
. 36 
. 36 


-45 


. 36 


. 36 


4 


.60 
-48 


.48 


| 





.80 
.60 
60 


. 80 
60 
- 60 


) ‘ | 
nds. pounds.| 
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Senate section 


ZONES AND 


bill to describe. 
some 


area in 
the 


Rural-route zone 
1 zone 50 miles 


2 zone 150 miles........ 


3 zone 300 miles 


4 zone 600 miles 


5 zone 1,000 miles....... 


6 zone 


7 zone 


8 zone above 


1,400 miles....... 


The Senate bill rates run fro 


| 


-Contd 

RATES—Contd 
While the u 
respects is sx 

other features are 
and its technical character | 
it impractical for popular us 


Rate schedules. 


First 


| pound 


16 per cent in the sixth to 20 


higher 


in the 


than the indicated 


ceed 
cent 


the 


present 
an ounce. 


second and third 
cost of th: 
Beyond the fourth zone, for fra 
a pound, the Senate charges w 
4th-class char 


irre 





shall insert a table giving the 
rates by express as compared with the rates provided in the 
House |Moon] and Senate [Bourne] bills. 


$0. 40 
.30 
.18 


45 
.37 
- 25 
. 50 
.37 
-25 





.55 
-44 
-32 
.55 
44 
-39 
. 60 
.44 
.39 


.70 


.90 
64 
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1.00 
48 | 
1.00 | 


84 | 
84 | 


. 84 
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. 84 | 
.84 
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38 
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- 50 
-47 
31 
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.60 
- 56 


55 


- 46 


-O 


-o0 


-49 


.70 
56 
-49 
75 
. 65 
-67 


.00 
. 82 
. $4 


15 
91 
00 


. 25 
-08 
08 | 


pounds. |pounds. 
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$0. 45 | 





$0 


—) 





Il 


4 


45 


. 46 


- 26 


60 
a2 
.32 





of tl 


It ought not to be a matter of question that jumps cost 
than an additional cent per pound should be avoided, 
this means zones of 150 miles each, 


shall 





see 


that 


we 
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This feature of the subject brings us to the question 
the service will cost, both for added distance and for 
j veight. 
COST OF SERVICE. 
Postmaster General has stated that the cost of railway 
rtation under present postal railway law amounts to 1 
01032) per pound for 200 miles of haul. -We thus have 
te rule for calculating the necessary loading in the rate 
the weight of the parcel and the distance it has to 
order to pay the railway. 


at should the loading be to pay the postal system for | 


e in handling, etc.? Obviously, the cost of this service 
be in exact proportion to weight or distance. It 
increase appreciably with distance while ou the rail, 
d be practically the same, whether the journey were 
short. But it would increase in some proportion with 
of the weight of shipments. In what proportion 


ense 


rding to what curve or declension would it increase? 
W e data from which we can deduce the rate of increase 
ir st of handling the average and express shipments. 

‘| ital number of pounds carried by the postal system in 
1908 1,204,080,927 pounds. and the number of mail pieces 
13.173.540.329. Thus the weight of the average mail piece was 
n ounee and one-half (1.46). The total postal expendi- 
tures were $208,351,886.15 and the railway transportation pay | 
wis $19.405,317.27, leaving $158,946,568.88 for postal expendi- 
ture, exclusive of railway pay. Dividing the number of mail 
pie handled into the cost of postal administration, excluding 
ra pay, the average mail piece of 1.46 ounces cost 14 cents 
(1.20) apiece. The average haul was 620 miles. 

"| weight of the average express package for 1999 was 33 
(82.52) pounds, and the gross revenue per pieee was 50.64 cents. 


Of this sum 24.07 cents was paid to the railways by the express 
es for transportation. The profit per piece to the ex- 


om 


press company was about 6 cents (5.72) and the taxes one-third 
of a cent apiece, and thus the net “ general expense,” excluding 
transportation pay, profits, and taxes, amounted to 21 (20.62) 
cents per piece for handling the 33 pounds. 

Comparing post office costs with express costs, we have thus 
1.20 cents as equal te handling 1.46 ounces and 20.52 cents as 
equi handling 32.52 pounds express. Thus, a line drawn 
diag y between these weights and costs would represent 
th sion of decrease of cost aceording to increasing weight 
fre the smaller shipment to the larger shipment. If both 
weights and cost could be taken from postal experience the 


Table showing indicated cost of service, c 


: <— 
i 





ompared with rates proposed in House substitute. 


declension between them would be an infallible index for postal 
purposes. If it were shown that express administration is 
organically more costly than postal administration, the dec!en- 
sion would overstate the cost for increasing weights. This fact 
is assumed, and the evidence for it absolutely demonstrative, I 
believe, will be given later. 

I have thought it well to present a chart giving the declension 
in the cost of handling from 1 pound up to 33 


> 


CHART SHOWING INCRSASH OP 


COST OF HANDLING With INCEBASING 
WEIGHTS 
We thus see that overhead or general expense of handling 


shipments tends to increase from 1 pound up to 33 at 
6 mills for each additional pound. If it that 
tained of express handling may not prove an accurate 
guide for posta! purposes, the answer is given that the cost 
the express companies for handling and “transportation ac- 
counting ’”’ is very much greater than it will be to the Postal 
Department. ‘To support this statement, it seems only necessary 
to inser 


the rate of 
be said the ascer- 
cost 


to 


a list of 11 acts of transportation given by the express 
companies to every small shipment, which are replaced by the 
postage stamp in handling the same small shipment in the 
Post Office Department: 

The cxpress company 
(1) Ascertains the rate to be paid, 
| (2} Makes out waybill. 
(3) Copies waybill into record of shipment “ forwarded.” 
| (4) Copies same into record « hipments “ re ved.” 
} (5) Makes statement of “shipment sent" to auditor 
(6) Makes same of shipments “ received.” 
(7) Auditor checks waybills against record of “ sending” agent. 
(8) Auditor checks same against record of “ re ing” agent. 
(9) In case of “ through” waybills previous items repeated 
(10) Auditor makes division of percentages going to express com- 
pany and the railway or railways._ 
(11) In ease of “through” waypbills auditor makes like division 
j of percentages between express companies and railways 
7 ; ; ‘ 
| ‘ne indicated cost of service, then, is a cent a pound for 200 


miles of railway transportation and 1.7 cents for the first pound 
and 6 mills additional for each additional pound, for general 
handling and miscellaneous expense. In the Bourne report on 
the Post Office appropriation bill this cost of handling is given 
as 3 cents for the first pound and a progressive increase of 20 
per cent for additional pounds, which coincides with the in- 


crease of 6 mills per pound. The following table shows this 
combined cost of service for handling and tramsportation, for 


the different weights and distances, as compared with the rates 
| proposed in the House substitute for the Bourne bill: 










































1 pound. 2 pounds. | 3 pounds. | 4pounds. | 5pounds. 6 pounds. | 7 pounds. 8 pounds. | 9 pound 10 pound 15 pound 
" Cc ite ‘os Rate 7 ¢ | 7 Us ‘os Pate ‘ ate ‘ne ste ° 2 ota ‘ t late 
ost. | Rate.| Cost. Rate.) Cost. Rate. Cost. | man Cost. | Rate. Cost. | Rate.) Cost. | Rate. Cost. | Rate. |Cost. | Rat Cost. | Rate. | Cost. | Rate. 
| at mr sal a 
widbbade |... .lg0.05 |... 7 _....-|80.07 |.....-[60.08 |......|$0.09 |......'$0. 10 $0. 11 $0. 12 | $0. 13 $0.14 $0. 19 
asubiaien $0.024} .06 |$0. 04 08 |$0. 05 . 10 $0.07 | 12 $0. 08 -14 $0.09 16 |$0.11 18 $0.12 . 20 |$0. 13 22 $0.15 24 ($0.21 4 
5 oneend 04] .07] .05] .10] .07| .13| .10] .16] .12]| .19 14 | .16| .2} .18 28} .20 31 2 | .34 32 19 
slide | .o¢| .o9| .or| .12] .10| .16| .13| .20| .16| .24| .18| .28| .21| .32) .24| 369" 37] 40] 90) 44) 407 0d 
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ee | .06] .10] .10 16} .14|:.22| .19] .28] .23] .34| .27/ .40 32) .40| .36 52} .40 58} .45] .64 66 94 
MO miles..........sacceseabs P .06] .11] .} .18] .17] .259 -22) 132) 127) .39 46} .37| .53}| .42] .60] .47] .67| .52] .74] .77] 1.09 
dba tl | .13) .13} .WE .19] .28} .28) .2) .38| 144 36) .52| .42] .60 48| .68| .54| .76 60 S4 89 | 1.24 
Seanad | °12 21) .30| .28 | -39| .34] .48| .41| .57| .47] .66 54 75 | .61| .84 67, .93} LOO} 1.38 
Sr sda) . FT .2| .32| .31] .42| .38] .52] .45| .62| .53] .72| .60| .82] .67| .92]| .75] 1.02] 1.10] 1.52 
Recauien oo; .12] .17| .2%3| .26| .34| .34| .45] .42] .56| .50] .67 58 | .78| .66 89 | .74] 1.00 82} 1.11] 1.22] 1.66 
owes 10 | -12| .19] .24 | -28| .36 | -37 | .48 -45| .60 54] .72 63 | .84| .72 96 -81} 1.08} .90/) 1.20) 1.33! 1.80 

| j ! 
roposed rates above the cross line run 50 per cent or more above indicated cost of service. Those below 33 per cent or more above such co 


_Thus the rates proposed are ample to protect the Treasury, 
since they run from 33.33 per cent to more than 50 per cent 


hig! ‘than the indicated cost of the service. The rates in the 

Senate bill for the 150-mile zone are more than double the cost | 
of service, and for the 300-mile zone nearly double. Such rates 

‘an 6 prove prohibitive for shipments above 2 or 3 pounds, 

an ‘ wholly unnecessary for conservative purposes. 

[come now to a more general discussion of the features of the 
sul resented in the parallel columns. And for this purpose 
I do better than utilize without further mention a dis- 
cuss of these points by the junior Senator from Maine, the 
Hon Obapian GARDNER: 

“ FUTILE PARCEL-POST SCHEMES. 

What, again I ask, is the function of the parcel post? Obvi- 
a! I rovide an agency, a real working agency, to move the 
_ “iipinent. Let us investigate briefly the technical or | 
semniat 3 — ents necessary to enable this small shipment to 
iw 7. A 


A. Henry, former dean of the agricultural de- 


| partment of the University of Wisconsin, has epitomized these 
elements, and I will give the Senate the advantage of his classi- 
fication : 


“ ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS OF SMALL-SHIPMENT RANSPORT. 


“(a) An enlargement of the mailing privileges to include factory and 
farm products and other matter popularly and commercially desirable 
“(b) Weight limit high enough to meet the needs of shippers and 
secure relative lowness of rates. (A rigid 11-pound limit would need 


lessly prevent the traffic attaining the quantitative character necessary 


to economical service.) Also the use and return of hampers, et« 
“(c) The fullest C. O. D. privileges. (Consignors now enjoy these 
with the railway and express companies. To withhold them from 


farmers and others as postal facilities would simply destroy 


the poten- 
| tial traffic. 


“(d) Rates only so high as the articles can afford to pay and still 
| move to their market with a profit (Flat rates for all distance, or 
| rates uniform for all kinds of articles, tend to prevent the traffic 

moving. ) 

“(e)} Provision for administrative readjustment of rates, zones, weight 

limits, service conditions, etc., by experts who can adapt the rates and 
service conditions to their function of moving the ‘tential traffic and 


' protecting the Treasury. 


















































“(f) Postal pay to the railways as low as the express companies pay 
the railway (‘I latest data show that the — department paid 


13.2 cents a ton-mile, while the express companies paid 7 cents a -ton- 
mile, on the gross weights of their traflics, excluding equipment weight 
in both cases.) 

“(g) All the privileges and facilities from the railways that are given 
to the express companies: Provisions for the insurance or indemnifi- 
cation of shippers for losses Complete power in the administrative 
agency to supply any other condition necessary to economical and 
effective conduct of the service 


“It must be plain to any Member of the Senate who gives this 
subject an attention proportionate to its importance that of the 
seven elements enumerated not one can be omitted without an 
organic deficiency in the agency itself. Our busy constituents 
at home may be pardoned for regarding the parcel post un- 


analytically, as the child regards a horse. When children, to | 


our limited experience a horse represented four legs, a head, 
a trunk, and a tail, and in pictorially defining it, leaving nothing 


to chance, we labeled it, “This is a horse.’ To our limited | 


experience the heart, the lungs, the liver, the stomach, and the 
kidneys, absolutely essential to horse locomotion, were nonex- 
istent. I regret to say that such has been the indifference and 
incompetence of parcel-post thought and investigation in Con- 
gress that the illustration of purility I have given is only too 
applicable to the situation at hand. The vital organs or ele- 
ments of a parcel-post agency, enumerated by Dr. Henry and 
obvious to any person as soon as mentioned, are singularly 
absent, one and all, from the schemes which they have offered 
to this Congress. 

“Mr. President, such parcel-post bills, if accepted, would be 
inadequate and would prove but disappointing in operation. 
Time does not permit me to take up each of those bills to prove 
this. statement, but I do feel it a duty to take up the measure 
now most prominently spoken of in the Senate, namely, the bill 
of the Senator from Oregon, chairman of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


“ THE BOURNE BILL. 


“Tn discussing this measure I wish not to be considered 2s 
wanting in kindliness to its author, however unworthy of him 
and the great needs of the subject and the people I consider his 
tentative measure to be. I can only attribute its defects to the 
circumstances first suggested in this address, namely, that a 
body of competent and serviceable literature on the parcel post 
to guide his efforts has been almost entirely wanting. 

“If the Senate will pardon the simplicity of my illustration, 


I would say that we all understand that plant and animal life | 


have each their physiological attributes and organs, each indis- 
pensable to vital action and progress. The agency necessary to 
the movement of the small shipment may be characterized in the 
same way. It, tco, must have a full complement of vital pre- 
rogatives and privileges if it is to become anything more than 
an idle paper structure wanting physiological powers for action 
or effect. Let me take up separately the elements which are 
absolutely essential to the life of such a structure and discuss 
them in the order they are stated by Dr. Henry and in relation 
to the Bourne bill. 
“MAILING PRIVILEGE. 


“Of course, a shipment or parcel can receive no service from 
the parcel-post agency unless the bill gives the privilege of 


mailing or entry to such shipment. The Bourne bill makes no | 


enlargement of the mailing privilege. 

* Under the various mailing classes as they have been defined 
by the Post Office Department’s construction of the statute noth- 
ing produced on the farm except “queen bees” and “ dried 
fruits”? can be shipped by post. I understand that the author 
of the bill intends this very result and is adverse to giving the 
parcel-post privileges to produce of the farm. What objection 
he may have has not been stated. Certain it is that of all the 
great odvantages to follow an adequate transport of the small 
shipment, that of the consumer securing his table necessaries 
fresh from the farm and direct as the first purchaser, rather 
than the third or fourth, is the paramount advantage. I not 
only suggest that unless this possible traffic is made mailable 
the postal van will have to return empty from the farm to the 
town or city, but I may also add that the potential traffic from 
the farm to the town or city is normally as great or very much 
greater than from the town to the farm. Of course, if the wagon 
must return empty all that possible revenue must be lost: and 
since the public must pay for the service full or empty the 
exclusion of farm.products from the postal van can only operate 
to penalize instead of promote the public welfare. The empty 
return trip will cost almost as much as the full trip would cost 
and might be made the means of securing substantially lower 
rates on traffic both ways, 

“Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon can give 
some reason for this defect in his measure? I can not. 
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“ MAXIMUM WEIGHT PRIVILEGE. 

“In Belgium, Germany, Austria, and Hungary the w: cht 
privilege is extended above 100 pounds; though in those ¢o)) 
tries, differing from our own, the minimum freight shipme * 
graduated down to about 25 pounds, as compared witl 100 
pounds here. The obvious implication from our transport 
conditions is that we should take the small shipment at ;) 
point where existing railway transportation denies it its 
leges, namely, from 100 pounds and down, if, indeed, any )): Xi- 
mum weight limit be fundamentally necessary at all. 

“ There is now no maximum weight limit on second-class 
matter when mailed by the publishers. Similarly, the ex) 
| companies impose no maximum weight limit on shipment 
trusted to them, although their relations to the small shi; 
| are practically identical with that of the post office. 1 jyeay 
by this to say that while the shipment is on the railroad. 
makes no difference whether its weight be great or small: the 
trouble, if it arises at all, in the case of the post office could 
only come wher the shipment left the railroad and carried the 
obligation of delivery to the consignee. With respect to this 
part of the transaction, the administrative authorities of t)y 
post office should be given discretion by regulation to determin 
the maximum weight and size limits for the purpose of colle 
tion and delivery. Senators can understand that in the progress 
of things these maxima might change very radically \ 
the progress of improved conveyance and road constructic) 

“T think it not inaccurate to say that this low weight Lit 
of 11 pounds has been one of the circumstances which has 
strongly affected the attitude of the local or retail merchan: 
toward this legislation. He, as much or more than anybody 
else, is entitled to relief from prohibitive express rates: }) 
if the limit is to be 11 pounds, such a scheme gives him little 
or no relief, since he generally ships in larger quantities, s: 
curing the resulting quantitative declension in rates: but he 
may well think that this 11-pound limit is intended to be just 
large enough to get his customer away from him to the jail 
order house with his cash orders, leaving the doubtful! trans- 
actions as they were before. Partiality, however innocent iis 
purpose may be, is always likely to produce such serious d 
criminations when enacted into public law. It is not surpris 
ing that the retail merchant looks upon the whole proceeding 
as a denial of the equal privileges to which he is justly entitled 

“The truth is that the costliness of the rate will afford suffi 
cient protection against using this agency for the shipment of 
very heavy quantities; and if this inference be doubted, powers 
|} Should be given to the postal management or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to define the maximum weig! 
time to time as the operating facilities of the postal or: 
tion may render necessary. 

‘““Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon cin ¢ 
some reason for this arbitrary and unprecedented 11 
limit? I can not. 


a 


SS 





| 
ul 


“THE C. 0. D. PRIVILEGE. 

“T need only suggest to the Members of this body that the 
C. O. D. practice with respect to both the price of the art 
shipped where credit relations have not been established aud 
rate itself are indispensable to commercial transportatio! 
United States. Suppose the Interstate Commerce Comm issio! 
with the power over the subject it now enjoys, were to |iss 
regulations compelling the consignor to pay the freight 
the time of consignment, and a regulation denying him the right 
to have the price of the article paid by the consignee before ti 
delivery of the article, what would the conclusion be as to the 
sanity of that reputable body? This is exactly the 
presented by the Bourne bill. The consignor must prepay 
rate if he is to be allowed to use the service, and ™ 
| be denied the C. O. D. privilege of having the rate or the 


of the shipment coilected from the consignee. Of cours e 
express companies grant this C. O. D. privilege both is the 


‘ate and the price of the shipment. If they did not, 1! 
to say their business next year would produce a greater ce! 


than it has a profit in any year of their history. We der- 
stand that the usual method of transportation by railr nid 
express in commercial transactions is to have the consishes 
whose obligations they are, pay both the transportation re 


and the price of the article, where credit relations 4) 
established. To deny these privileges to the postal as 
simply to deny relief from exorbitant express charges 
commercial world, and thus work needless discriminat 
injustice, saying nothing of the loss of traffic necessa! 
self-sustaining agency which such a denial would caus 
“4 concrete illustration of the effect of such a defe t 
system may be given. Let us say that the rate wi 
Bourne bill for a given shipment were 25 cents, while 
| vailing express rate were 40 cents. The consignor, un 





g 





mi 
to 








the rate to the post, would ship the article by express 
arger rate, because he would thus be able to make the 
sicnee pay both the price and the rate. 


na c 


to grant him the C. O. D. privileges which universally 
be to and go with such transportation. 
Perhaps the distinguished Senatdr from Oregon can give 

eason for denying this C. O. D. privilege to the patrons of 

e] post. I can not. 
*“ INDEMNIBPICATION FOR LOST SHIPMENTS. 

far as I have been able to ascertain all of the parcel-post 
eycies abroad afford adequate indemnification to their ship- 
pers and patrons for shipments which may be lost. That this 
ic vetually essential to securing the potential commercial traffic 
oes without saying. Men are not disposed to needlessly risk 
oss of their property without adequate assurance in this 
regard In most countries the indemnification is provided 
through insurance features, and that method probably is prefer- 
able to the practice in vogue with the railroads and express 
inies. where some kind of negligence in the carrier must 


‘SO 


the 
th 





he shown. The Government might not wisely subject itself to 
such relatively expensive litigious methods of securing indemni- 
fication for the lost shipment; and a system of insurance would 
ln ch cheaper as well as much more satisfactory to all con- 
erned. To deny this assurance of indemnification to the ship- | 
per could only operate to drive from the postal agency a 


‘siderable quantity of its normal traffic necessary to a self- 
ning system. 

‘Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon can give 
some reason for omitting this important matter from his bill. I 


an not. 


SuUSsti 


“RATES THE TRAFFIC 

“We have learned from our extensive experience in railroad 

transportation two very simple truths with regard to transporta- 
tion chi I shall state them categorically: 


The function of a body of transportation rates is to secure the 
gross revenue desirable. 


CAN BEAR. 


rezes. 


rhe function of the specific rate is to move the article it is 
ed to from its producer to its natural market with a profit. 
‘Il need not say to the Senate that in obedience to these 


maxims the railroads of the country have fashioned their rates 
the ability of the article to pay them and move to its 
market. The railroads have divided the traftic into as many as 
eight classes, each paying a different rate, although the weight 
carried and the seryice rendered are practically identical. It 
is obvious enough that if they only charged the same rate for 
carrying silks and other high-priced articles which they charge 
for carrying coal or minerals they would suffer seriously in the 
matter of their necessary revenue (maxim A), while if they 
charged the same rate for carrying coal that they do for the 
high-priced articles they would be in danger of losing the largesi 


to suit 


part of the coal traffic. 

“ What all this means, in effect, is that transportation charges 
e inherently taxes, possess the incidence and the ethics of 
faxation; and that different kinds of traffic, like different kinds 
if citizens, should only be taxed in proportion to their ability 
to pay. In the case of the Government or the State the rules 
of taxation can be made very general and be applied to the 


) 
tl 


citizen's conditions without encountering those difficulties which | 


might defeat their purpose. But in the case of transportation 


tixes, or charges, where the complexity of the subject matter | 


requires special and prolonged study to fit the burden to the 
sustaining ability of the shipment’s back, legislative rate mak- 
ing is obviously absurd and impracticable. If we wish to have 
rates at once necessary to a self-sustaining system and also 
sufficiently adapted to enable the shipment to pay it and move 
to its natural market, then I say to the Senate that a legisla- 
live body is as incapable of drafting those rates as it would be 
to make the astronomical observations and calculations neces- 
sary to determine the time of the day. 
body has recognized the commanding sense of this view in all 
MS relations with transportation. It does regulate railroad and 
express rates, but it regulates them, not legislatively, but 


through an administrative tribunal, the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


luission, which has shown its competency through administrative 
freedom to deal with the subject matter in a practical way. 


rhe Bourne measure seems to have gained nothing from the 
ssohs and experience with regard to transportation rates. 
Che rates fixed in it, if we except the first and last zones, are 
viously about twice as high as they need be under his own 
showing as to cost elements. It is all very well to argue that | 
— — Should be made sufticiently high to make the Treasury 
absolute 


'y secure; if we do not ignore the correlative circum- 
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The postal system | 
25 cents and the consignee would have to pay an | 
in cents, all because of the obstinate refusal of his Gov- | 


This great legislative | 
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stance that if made needlessly high they will operate to need- 
lessly kill the potential traffic and thus render the cost of con- 
ducting such traffic as may be offered as high or higher than the 


rates themselves. I have carefully analyzed the schedule of 
rates in this bill and I challenge Members of the Senate to 
compare these rates with the cost elements of the service as 


stated by the Senator from Oregon himself, and then not agree 
that they are excessively high from every standard. 

“ For example, the experince of the express companies shows 
that the average cost of the collect-and-delivery service is about 
6 cents for the average package of 33 pounds. The testimony 
before the Post Office Committee shows a local express company 
willing to contract to deliver shipments up to 25 pounds at 5 
cents per package. The postal railway pay shown to be 
about 1 cent per pound for distance of 200 miles. The fourth 
zone, excluding the rural zone, in the Bourne measure is from 
600 miles to 1,000 miles. Obviously traffic destined to the fourth 
zone would tend to fall equally between the 600 miles and the 
1,000 niles, or, in other words, would travel an average distance 
of 800 miles. We should thus have a cost to pay of 4 cents a 
; pound in the way of railway pay, or 44 cents on the 11-pound 
package. Add to this 8 cents for collect and delivery and gen- 
eral expense and you have a rate of 52 cents. The rate fixed in 
the Bourne measure, however, is 79 cents, or fully 50 per cent 
more than the demonstrated cost. I append a table giving the 
rates as fixed in the Bourne bill and in parallel columns the 
rates based on actual Excepting the first and the last 
zones and the first pound, I repeat that these rates are about 
100 per cent higher than they need be. 
may say that the bill errs, if at all, only in the direction of 
extra caution. Let us grant this statement to be true. But, 
| even if it be true, why does not the bill provide some tribunal 
with power, as experience dictates, to amend and change these 
rates to correspond with the cost of service and the interests of 
the traffic? Why is the Interstate Commerce Commission given 
the power to fix telegraph, telephone, express, and railroad 
rates, and the right of revision of these parcel-post rates denied 
the shipping public? If these rates are needlessly high, al! will 
agree that they should be lowered. If, in fact, they were too 
low, all will agree they should be raised, just as in the case of 
other transportation rates. Why does the bill deny this indis- 
pensable element and privilege if the Treasury is not to be en- 
dangered or the traffic itself destroyed? 


is 


cost. 


To this complaint some 


“Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon can give 
some good reason? I can not. 
“ OBVIOUSLY SERVICE RATE-MAKING MOTIVE. 


“ Obviously rigid law-made rates unadapted to the commercial! 
requirement of the small shipment would kill more of the po 
tential traffic than they would move. Congress, as I have stated, 
may very well lay down general principles of social conduct, but 
it not a rate-making body, and even if the rates it made 
were momentarily adapted to secure the mobility of the ship 
ment, the changed conditions from year to year would d 
this adajation. Senators will perhaps agree that it ’ 
ence in generation that noncurrent subjects can be reached 
by Congress, and if we once have law-made but unadapted rates 
without an administrative tribunal to revise them, the proba 
bility of their being reformed is not good within a generation. 
These rates ought, then, to be revised, as occasion requires, by 
men proficient in rate making, since the subject all 
question an administrative than a legislative one. 

“If the rates are administratively made by experts it can not 
be denied that the public-service motive determining teir polices 
would be of momentous advantage the public welfare. I 
mean no reflection on private investors when | that 
there are some subjects, like the latter, to which class the smal} 
shipment belongs in transportation, as to which the private 
motive ineffective and inadequate. You an 
company and say ‘ You moved 4,000,000 tons of express in 1909; 
your gross receipts were $132,000,000 and your profis $11,000.- 
000. If you cut your rates in two this year the traffic will 
double in volume. Your profits may be sligktly less, but the 
service to the public will be doubled... What would the express 
| company do under such circumstances? It would do just what 
| the average individual does. act on its normal private motive, 
retain the smaller traffic and the more assured or higher pr 
depart- 


system 


is 


eslroy 


Ss only 


is bey ond 


to 


suggest 


is vo to ePXpPress 


fits 
| But you go to a public-service institution, like the postal 
ment, where you find the public motive. The 
would say: ‘If cutting the rate in two will doul service. 
I will take my chances on the profits. If I per cent in 
cne pocket I shall be making 100 per cent in the other pocket 
and since both pockets belong to the public it will be 
| the gainer.’ 


postal 


le the 


lose J 


immensely 


This is true, as exemplified in the history of the 











ions of postal ra 


world. 


red ci 
throughout the 


tes and the improvement of postal services 


iiven a small temporary deficit for experimental purposes 
would be fully justified, especially if the rate were elastic, and 
some administrative tribunal could thus promote the traffic and 


yet protect the treasury by rate adjustments from time to time. | 


This is, indeed, a wide margin in which the public-service 
motive may economically operate to give increased service with- | 
Gut substantially increased expense. This margin we know has 


been very wisely utilized in the transportation of the letter; 


and if we stop to remember that the small shipment or express | 


traffic in the United States has searcely reached its 
volume, it is apparent that the public-service motive may be 
very usefully employed in this field. 


“Tt is beyond question that the express companies constitute 


normnel | 


to-day an undoubted monopoly; and where monopoly obtains | 


the rates may be made relatively high or low according as the | 


private or the public motive may determine the degree of de- 
sirable service to be rendered the public. 
a 
ate its passenger rates in order to secure the highest dividends. 
From month to month it adjusted and readjusted its passenger 
rates between the two extremes of 6 cents a mile and one-half 


cent a mile, just as one might adjust his field glass to secure 
the most distinct vision. The remarkable result of these wide 


variations in the rate produced was this: That whether they 
used the lower rate or the highest rate such was the ratio of 
response in the volume of traffic that the dividends did not 
differ by 2 per cent. Of course, they adopted the rate which pro- 
duced the highest dividends and rejected the rate producing the 
most extensive public service—a rate of 3 cents a mile. 

“Tt is apparent from what we know of this subject that the 
small shipment, like the small man in society, is in need of all 
the favorable inducements and conditions which can be granted. 
The public-service motive is not the least, and may 
the very greatest requirement of the small shipment. Why 
should its efficacy and advantage be denied to it, then, when a 


| 


Some generations ago | 
tritish railway determined by experiment how best to gradu- | 


| 


indeed be | 
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Government is undertaking to provide a system for its trans- | 


port? Why are expert rate makers, free to apply experimental 
methods and the wisdom of such experience under the auspices 
of a public-service motive, denied to this shipment when the 
Government is undertaking to provide the remedy? 
‘Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon 


can give 


some reason for this fundamental defect in his measure. I 
can not, 
“PAYING THE RAILROADS. 
“In 1908 the postal matter, excluding equipment, weighed 


602.040 tons, which were carried on the average 620 miles, or 
373,277,675 ton-miles, for which the railroads were paid $49.- 
404.763, or at the rate of 13.2 cents per ton-mile (excluding the 
weight of equipment). In 1909 the express companies under 
these contracts paid the railroads $64,082,126 for hauling 
4.556.296 tons an average of 200 miles, or 911.359.200 ton-miles. 
being at the rate of 7 cents a ton-mile, also excluding the weight 
of equipment. I need not say that in carrying parcels under 
the Rourne measure the railroads would be performing the same 
transportation service for the Government which they perform 
for the express companies. In a country like ours, where 
density of population is relatively low and transportation dis- 
tances so,very great, it goes without saying that the principal 
element of cost in the rates must be the money necessary to pay 
the railroads for their services. To be fair to the railroads, it 
must be confessed that they have made no demands or sugges- 
tions that they should be paid nearly twice as much for carry- 
ing a ton of parcels for the Government as, under their con- 
tracts, the express companies are now paying thenr for a ton of 
express parcels. I will not here enter into a discussion of the 
righteousness of the rate of pay made by the express companies 
to the railroads for such service, except to say that the railroads 
make no complaint that the express railway pay is not satis- 
factory. 

“As shown in the Bourne report, the Government under the 
present postal law for the carriage of letters, a different traffic 
from the carriage of parcels, will have to pay the railroads about 
1 cent a pound for each 200 miles. From New York City to San 
Francisco this compensation to the railroads for a journey of 
approximately 3,600 miles would amount to about 18 cents a 
pound, while a parcel carried for the express company on the 
same train and receiving the same service from the railroad 
would cost the express companies for railway pay only about 
7 cents a pound. Even considering all distances, the Bourne 
measure, by this utter inatter-tion to the maiter of parcel rei}- 
Way pay, would oblige the Government to pay the railroads 
something over $13,000,000 for services xs to which the railroads 


receive but $7,000,000 from the express companies. I repeat the 
statement that no railroad company of which I have heard has 





| Small shipment? 


| question. 
| present exigency of the session proper discussion a 
| tion can 






























plotted or contrived to secure this result; and I also wish to 
that the Senator from Oregon is not chargeable with any pur 





ay 





pose te give the railroads nearly twice as much as they are | 
satisfied with for like services from the express companies. At . 
the same time the utter neglect of provision in his bill with 


re 
gard to railway pay must work out this very result. Why 
should the Government pay two fares when a similar function- 


ary, the express company, is paying but one? Why should the 
Government oblige itself to pay twice as much for transporta- 
tion service as its supposed competitor under the bill? 
“Perhaps the distinguished Senator from Oregon ea) 
some reason for this grave infirmity in his measure. I can 
“The express companies do enjoy other transportation 
ties from the railroads, like depot and storage privileges, which 
have proven very serviceable—indeed, are indispensable to the V 
express companies. Nothing is said whatever in the 


> 


sourt I 
measure with regard to any of these, although equally as 1 
sary to the Government. Indeed, it may be said that the small t 


shipment and parcel are treated in this bill as if they were only f 
larger letters or postal cards, when in fact business experivice 
and common sense plainly indicate that this small shipment rm 
quires all the facilities proper and usual with the express 
business. = 
“Allow me to briefly recapitulate the essential elements 
parcel-post measure which are absolutely wanting in this 
“The proper extension of the mailing privilege to inc] 
tory and farm products. 
“A maximum weight limit reasonably adapted to public 
“The C. O. D privilege and the return of hampers. 
“Provisions for the indemnification of shippers for losses. 
“ Rates which the potential traffic can pay and move. 
“Elastic rate making, administrative readjustment of rat 
and other service conditions, with an operative publi 
motive. : 
“A rate of pay 
traffic not greater 
“ What must be 
ignores such 


ide fa 


needs 


to the railroads fer carrying the parc t 
than the express railway pay. 
the verdict of Senators upon a measure \ 
elementary essentials in the movement of 
For myself, I can only say that, endea\ 
to conscientiously represent in this body the great State \ 
has honored me, not to speak of the great agricultural int 
the shipping, and consuming people of the United States. | 
must protest with all the earnestness and vigor I possess st 
the enactment of such a mockery into the form of law. (Co! 
sider, sirs, that our people have been asking for bre ul 
have waited its giving for 40 years. Who ean say that 
similarly deficient measures will not provide them w 
veriest stone? 
‘Senators, of course, will recognize that no dis 
taken place in this body whatever on this grave a1 
They will equally recognize, I am sure, ¢! 
= i 


not be given to this subject. The people of thi 
States, while justly impatient at the neglect of Congres 
vide them with this necessary agency, are not unwilling 
Senate should take such time as is actually necessary 
this legislation out in a satisfactory way. While. 
said, no discussion has taken place in the Senate or 


y 


) 
place in an adequate way at this session, several days’ 
sion was given it in the House of Representatives. T! ; 
came to the conclusion that even further investiga P 
necessary in order to be fair to the subject and the p = 
instead of passing immature, defective, and unconsidet eres 
lation as a sop to the unwary, met this question in 1 ne 
at least creditable to their sincerity of purpose. T. aw 
appropriation bill as it passed the House centains a me 
that a committee of six—three Members of the House : me 
of the Senate—be appointed to report a bill on this sul — 
the December session. If the House of Representai oom 
a week’s discussion of the subject, felt that it was — 
duty to confess its inadequacy of information to d tho 
gently with this subject, surely the Senate, with ade the 
cussion impossible under the circumstances, will be "2 
do the publie a like favor.” oe 
STATEMENT OF PROVISIONS ESSENTIAL TO A SYSTEM OF e 
ADEQUATE TO MEET THE SERVICE REQUIREMENTS OF PRO! on 
CONSUMERS. g 
(By the farmers’ national committee on postal reforn H. | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June oy 
To the FARMERS’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PosTAL REFO whi 
52 Bliss Building, Wash mer 
The undersigned, your subcommittee, appointed to pre] mis 
ment of the essential provisions of an adequate genera! aaa 
service, herewith submit our findings: Pec 
INDISPENSABLE ELEMENTS. 
(a) An enlargement of the mailing privilege to ir pre 





factory and mercantile articles and products. (The pee 
the proposed Bourne bill exclude nearly all of these from t 











A weight limit high enough to meet the needs of shippers, 
‘ ey of the farm, the factory, or the store. (A fixed 11-pound 
| that can not be enlarged administratively, will preclude the most 


i nt part of the traffic of all three, and force it at higher rates 
t ts natural channel, the postal system, to the express companies.) 
~ ey) The fullest * collect on delivery " privileges. (Where the farmer 
act his eggs and butter to his customer he must have the privilege 


ving the price collected from his customer when desired, and the 
postage paid by the consignee. If no such “collect on deliv- 
f price and postage is given, little use can be made of the sys- 
either farm, merchant, or factory.) 
Provision for the use of hampers for the carriage of articles 
not be disposed in bags, etc. (Without the use of hampers 
,inee or articles easily damaged in the handling could not be 
post. Without hampers a large part of the business would be 
i the publie suffer serious inconvenience.) 
Provision for the return of empty hampers, either free of charge 
greatly reduced rate. (If hampers can not be returned the 
shipping cost of the producer and the purchase price to the consumer 
will be made excessively high, and result in preventing the post ex- 
ess having the full effect it should have in reducing the cost of 


) Rates only so high as the articles can pay and still move to 
the atural market with a profit. (A uniform rate like a flat rate 
fol distances would prevent more traffic moving than it would move, 

st like the 11-pound limit and the rule of requiring the rate to be 
i 1.) 


vy) Provision for the readjustment of rates, weights, 
whenever the conditions of the service warrant, by expert rate mak- 
t understand what rates the articles can pay and move the 
traffie necessary to be moved. (Rigid law-made rates will prevent, by 
their nonadaptation to the character of the traffic, more articles mov- 
than they will move.) 
’ostal pay to the railways at least as low as the express com- 
1 es pay the railways. (Since the whole question of maintaining 
a self-sustaining service is one of rates based on the actual cost to the 
ment, it is manifestly impossible for the postal express to com- 
with the express companies if the express companies have very 
irked advantage in the railway pay. In 1908 the mail pay to the 
ways amounted to 13.2 cents a ton-mile, while the express com- 
anies paid only 7 cents a ton-mile to the railways, excluding equip- 
nt in both cases.) 
i) The same facilities and privileges from the railways that are 
n the express companies; and provisions for the insurance or in- 
ition of shippers for shipments lost. 
Fraternally submitted, 


and zones, 


e779 


W, A. Henry, 


Gro. P. HAMPTON. 
Approved: 
Cc. B. Kegley, Master Washington State Grange: Wm. T. 
Creasy, Master Pennsylvania State Grange; C. 8S. Stet- 


son, Master Maine State Grange: C. E. 


Spence, Master 
Oregon State Grange; F. 


P. Wolcott, Master Kentucky 
State Grange; George R. Malone, Master South Dakota 
State Grange; John Morris, Master Colorado State 
Grange; O. Gardner, President; and H. L. Loucks, Vice 
President; Conference of Progressive 
Executive Committee, 


Pure Food and Drugs. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY COVINGTON, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Monday, August 19, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 11877) to amend the pure food and drugs act. 


Mr. COVINGTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now 
the 
ern 


‘alled simply seeks so to amend 
pure food and drugs act as to make it possible for the Gov- 
Inent to prosecute successfully manufacturers of “ fake” 
remedies and manufacturers who deliberately misbrand dele- 


terious drugs. 





inerce has held hearings on th subject of certain desired amend- 
ments to the existing pure food and drugs law, but the exact 
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| making impossible, under the existing iaw, a 


State Granges, | 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- | 


method of extending its operation in some fields the committee | 


believed is still a matter of doubt. There was, however, a 


unanimous vote upon the proposition that the opening through 
the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court given to 
u O8€ W ho make and sell “ nostrums” which defraud and injure 
the public should at once be closed. 

fle report on the bill was written by me and as a part of 
ily remarks I shall append it hereto: 

Mr. Covineron, from the Committee on Interstate and Fo 


:: subniitted the following report to accompany 
» EN, Si7 : 


na The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 


oe wae referred the bill (H. R. 11877) providing an amend- 
_.. 0 Section 8 of the pure food and drugs act relating to 
uiisbranding of drugs, begs leave to report the said bill and 
 votinend to the House that it pass. 

wei rhe pure food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, was passed to 
esvent among other things the false labeling of worthless or 
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injurious drugs so as to deceive people into a belief that in 
purchasing them they are obtaining medicinal remedies which 
have a valuable curative effect. 

“The act was originally introduced in the Senate and was 
amended in the House, and finally became a law in its amended 
form. In House Report No, 2118, accompanying that act, the 
purpose of that part of the bill referring to misbranding of 
drugs is stated in the following language: 


"a provides that articles covered by the act shall be deemed mis 
branded when the package or label shall bear any statement regarding 


the ingredients which shall be false or misleading in any particular 


“The hearings held at the time that bill was being considere1 
do not show that there was any intention to limit the 
of that language to a narrower legal scope than the 
usage of the words implies. 

“The whole pure food and drugs act, and particularly 
part of the same which restricted the sale of worthless 
injurious proprietary medicines, was received with general aj 
proval by the public and was vigorously enforced until a litt 
more than a year ago. At that time the case of United States 
v. Johnson (221 U. S., 488) originated in the Distriet Court of 
the United States for the Western District of Missouri. That 


Mews 
ordinary 


ease was an indictment for delivering for shipment from Mis 
souri to Washington certain medicines bearing labels whici 
stated that the contents were effective in curing cancer. It was 
alleged:in the indictment that the defendant well knew that 


such representations were false. On motion of the defendant, 
the judge in the district court quashed the indictment, and the 
case came up on writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The majority of that court, speaking through Mr. Jus 
tice Holmes, construed that part of the pure vood and drugs act 
of June 30, 1906, relating to the misbranding of drugs to limit 
a prosecution for false statement upon the label to cases in 
which there is a false statement as to what the ingredients are. 


In other words, they confined the term “ misbranding” to false 


statements of identity of the contents. This decision created 
considerable comment all over the United States, and it has 
since been recognized by the proprietary-medicine manufac 


turers and by the officials of the Department of Agriculture 1s 
successful prose 
cution of any person who sells a worthless or injurious drug 
with false and deceptive statements upon the label regarding 
its curative effect. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court in the Johnson case was 
considered so serious to the people of the United States by the 
President that on June 21, 1911, he transmitted to Congress 
special message calling attention to the necessity of passing at 
an early date an amendment to the law to remedy the situation. 
In the course of that message the President stated: 

“It follows that without fear of punishment under the law unscrup- 


lous persons, knowing the medicine to have no curative or remedial value 
for the diseases for which they indicate them, may ship in inters e 


commerce medicines ommponet of substances possessing any slight 
physiological action and labeled as cures for diseases which in the 
present state of science are recognized as incurable An evil which 
menaces the general health of the people strikes at the life of the Nati 

In my opinion the sale of dangerously adulterated drugs or the sale 
drugs under knowingly false claims as to their effect In disesse const 
tntes such an evil and warrants me in calling the matter to the atten 
tion of Congress. Fraudulent misrepresentations of the curative va 
of nostrums not only operate to defraud purchasers but are a disti 
menace to the public health. There are none so credulous as suffe 
from disease. The need is urgent for legislation which will preven 


the raising of false hopes of speedy cures of serious 
statements of facts as to worthless mixtures on 
rely while their diseases progress unchecked. 


ailments by m 
which the 


sick will 

“ Whatever may be the proper construction of section S of the 
pure food and drugs act, wherein it is made a punishable offe 
to misbrand drugs to enter interstate commerce by 
the package or label thereof any statement, design, or device 
regarding such articles, or the ingredients or substances 


ilse 


placing on 


COl 
tained therein, which shall be false or misleading in any par 
ticular (and we are bound to accept as final the construction 
of the majority opinion in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Johnson case in that respect), there can be neo 


doubt that Congress did not intend to restrict the operation of 


the statute to cases of false statements of identity of the article. 


It seems to the committee that the intent of Congress, as gath- 
ered from the hearings held at the time the bill was being 
sidered. and from the context of the statute itself, is accurately 


expressed in the language of Mr. Justice Hughes in the minority 
opinion in the Johnson case: 


“It is strongly stated that the clause in section 8—*“ or the ingredients 
or substances contained therein ’’—has reference to identity d that 
this controls the interpretation of the 


entire provision Phi in my 





judgment, is to ascribe an altogether undue weight to the wording of 
the clause and to overlook the context The clause, it will be ) 
served, is disjunctive. If Congress had intended to restrict the offens« 
to misstatements as to identity, it could easily hav id s But it 


did not say so. Toa draftsman witi such a purpose the 














‘ 1 illy I Indeed, as will presently be shown, Con- 
j l ti ( tion up, so to limit the statute 
the context In the very next sentence the section pro- 
to drugs) that n article shall “also” be deemed to be 
I f it an imitation of or offered for ider the name 
,’ or in case of substitution of contents or of failure 
{ quantity « ortion of certain specified ingredients, 
! s alcoh morphine nium, ¢ in etc. 
itter « ymmon knowledge that the ** substances” or “ mix- 
W h are ¢ ed in the act, although not recog- 
United St Pharmacopmia or National Formulary, are 
1 under trade nam« vithout a disclosure of ingredients, save to 
1 tent necessary to meet the specific requirements of the statute. 
\ the provisions of the section to which we have referred introduced 
yord o,”” and the « lating to the place of manufacture, 
t y provisions as to descriptive statemen which are intended to 





y hese medicinal preparations? Was it supposed that with 
respect to this large class of compositions, nothing being said as to 
ingredients except as specifically required, th sould be, within the 
I ng of the act, no false or misleading statement in any par 
ticnlar? If false and misleading statements regarding such articles 
were put upon their labels, was it not the intent of Congress to reach 
them? And was it not for this very purpose that the general language 
of section « was used? 


“Tt seems obvious, therefore, that if Congress had intended to 
provide against false statement of identity of drugs alone, it 
would have required with much more particularity some state- 
ment on the label relating to the drugs themselves. 

‘ Now, with the state of the law as it is declared to be to-day 
by the Supreme Court, it certainly ought to be the purpose of 
Congress to amend the statute so as to reach the many cases of 


false branding of drugs intended to deceive and defraud the 
public. There have been some persons who have questioned 


whether it is possibie to do this, but it can safely be said that 
the proposition is practically free from doubt. The majority 
opinion in the Johnson case does not indicate any doubt about 
the ability or right of Congress to legislate upon the mis- 
branding of drugs so as to prevent false and fraudulent state- 


ments of fact upon packages or labels. The minority opinion 
does contain a statement which the committee believes to be ac- 
curate and convincing. Mr. Justice Hughes says: 

e argument is that the curative properties of articles purveyed as 
medicinal preparations are matters of opinion and the contrariety of 
vie among medical practitioners and the conflict between the schools 
of medicine are imperfectly described. But granting the wide domain 
of ‘inion, and allowing the broadest range to the conflict of medical 
views, there still remains a fleld in which statements as to curative 
properties are downright falsehoods and in no sense expressions of 
judement. 


“Again, he snys: 


*‘ Nor does it seem to me that any serious question arises in this case 
as to the power of Congress. I take it to be conceded that misbranding 


may cover statements as to strength, quality, and purity. But so long 
as the statement is not as to matter of opinion, but consists of a false 
representation of fact—in labeling the articie as a cure when it is noth- 


ing f the sort from any point of view, but wholly worthless- 
would appear to be no basis for a constitutional distinction 
the | riptive—and falsely descriptive—of thearticle. Why should 
not worthless stuff, purveyed under false labels as cures, be made con- 
traband of interstate commerce as well as lottery tickets? 

‘| entirely ecree that in any case brought under the act for misbrand- 
ing—-by a false or misleading statement as to curative properties of an 
article—it would be the duty of the court to direct an acquittal when 
it appeared that the statement cencerned a matter of opinion. Con- 
viction would stand only where it had been shown that, apart from any 
question of opinion, the so-called remedy was absolutely worthless, and 
hence the label demonstrably false; but in such case it seems to me to 
be fully authorized by the statute. 


Che bill H. R. 11877, commonly called the Sherley bill, was 
dre fted to make section 8 of the existing pure feod and drugs 
act in unmistakable terms carry out the original intention of 
Congress to prevent the misbranding of drugs by which people 
are falsely and fraudulently deceived as to the curative prop- 
erties or effects of proprietary medicines. 

The paragraph to be added to that part of section 8 of the 


there 
It is none 


ss de 





eX ng law, which defines misbranding, in the case of drugs 
rends in the bill the committee has reported as follows: 

“Third. If its package or label shall bear any statement, design, or 
device regarding the curative or therapeutic effect of such article which 
is false and fraudulent. 





rhe committee has examined this language with some care as | 


to its effectiveness in prosecuting the class of violators which 
the law is designed to punish. The expression “false and 
frandulent” has a well-defined meaning in the criminal law. 
The word “ false,” of course, means untruthfulness in its ordi- 
nary sense. “* Fraudulent,” as used in a criminal statute and as 


a material word in an allegation in an indictment charging that 
a person has fraudulently represented certain things, is given 
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“The proposed paragraph by using the word “ fraudu 
will require the Government, in any prosecution there 
to prove a state of facts regarding the properties of the 
sold which imply a knowledge on the part of the manufa 
that the drug will not do the thing that is asserted on the 
There is, however, a wide field in medicine within whi 
curative or therapeutic effect of drugs is as well known : 
definitely determined as is the law of gravitation. Withi 
field, apart from any question of opinion, the fact tha 
called remedy is absolutely worthless and its label fal 
fraudulent is easily susceptible of proof. The false stat 
and its attendant circumstances are capable of being br 
home to the manufacturer. The proof of intent in the c 
law does not mean the metaphysical reading of a man’: 
Specific proof of intent is not necessary; it may be estub 
by evidence of attending facts and circumstances, and the: 
the Government can easily show that a false statemen 
label regarding a drug is one from which fraudulent inten 
be implied. Conviction in all proper cases will be conseq 
comparatively sure. 

“The legitimate manufacturers of medical products ad 
the necessity for additional legislation along the lines « 
proposed bill, and in the recent hearings before the com 
on the subject of pure food and drugs the secretary and « 
for the National Association of Manufacturers of Med 
Products stated that there was no opposition from them to 
effective measure of the kind, intended to meet as far as 
sible the decision in the Johnson case and President 
recommendation relating to the desirability of making 1) 
more stringent respecting fraudulent nostrums. 

“The committee firmly believes that the proposed legis 
will be effective to produce the result desired, and as ind 
that, it is well to call the attention of the House to 1! 
that during the hearings upon the bill the represeniative 
of the drug associations was extremely solicitous to | 
paragraph amended so as to provide that no witness s! 
permitted to express any opinion concerning the cura 
remedial value of a drug unless by personal experic: 
observation he has actual knowledge of its curative or 

value. The effect of that suggestion, if embodied in law 
be to limit the expert testimony relating to the curativ: 
erty of any proprietary nostrum to a physician or chen 
had preseribed it or observed its therapeutic effect on 
The insistence of such an amendment seems of itself a 
tion for the propriety and the effectiveness of the propose 





Steamship Companies. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOHN L. BURNET 


OF ALABAMA, 


HON. 


In toe House or RepresenrATIVvVEs. 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 
Mr. BURNETT said: 


Mr. Speaker: Under the leave given me I insert | 
lowing: 


New York CIty, Augus 
Hon. JoHn L. BuRNeEtt, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN BURNETT: My attention has bee: 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 5, 1912, which cont 
eussion on H. R. 19544, a bill to amend the immigration 
fine steamship companies fer bringing insane persons whos 
could be detected at the time of embarkation, as wel! as « 
already specified, and to increase such fine to $200. 

In the discussion on this bill Mr. Saratnm said that he too! 





|} to “the unfair and unwarranted report accompanying this 


on page 2, embodies a part of the report of the New York 5! 
of Alienists for the year 1911, and reads as follows: ; 
“It must be remembered that foreign countries look wit)! 


| the emigration to America of diseased and defective persons 


| tion by Am 


‘an officials at the ports of embarkation in | 


| been strenously opposed by certain foreign Governments, a 


the meaning which attaches to the word in common usage; that 
is, a deliberately planned purpose and intent to deceive. In 
other words, in a criminal statute in which the cravamen of the | 
ot se is a false and fraudulent statement, the word “ fraud- 


u * is descriptive of the wrongful motive with which the 
is made and is thus capable of being established by 
the ordinary criminal evidence applicable to cases in which 
of motive is essential, 


Sl nent 


proot 


notorious fact, commented upon in every annual report of t 


| sioner General of Immicration, that the steamship companies ' 


the most perfunctory medical 
departure for America. Thus 
diseased persons embarking for this country. 
turning, however, the conditions are reversed. 


examination of passengers 

there are no obstacles in ¢t 
In the cas? « 
The passenge! 


| fully serutinized by ships’ surgeons at the gangway as they 


the port of New York, and those who do not satisfy th 
officials or the representatives of foreign governments stath 
ships are peremptorily refused passage, even although the 
only a short time away from the countries to which tne 
allegiance. Cases are not decided individually upon their 
as soon as it is learned that an applicant for passage has 
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se 
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the insane he is at once rejected. It can be seen that, 
veded flow of inferior immigrants to this country and witb 
vhich is so carefully regulated that only the prosperous and 
turn, we must ultimately become the asylum for an in- 
iber of those unable to sustain themselves.” 
i this extract Mr. Sapatn said: 
Mr. Speaker, this portion of this report is unjustifiable by 
any evidence that can not be substantiated.” 
then quoted another extract from the same reports of the 
Board of Alienists as follows: 
frst few years after the commencement of that remark- 
tion of the races of southern and eastern Europe to this 
which Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia have contributed 
0 persons a year) it is noted that the increase of patients 
ationalities in the State hospitals was gradual. By 1905, 
was possible to predict that when the effects of the ‘ new 
1” commenced to be felt the ‘old immigration’ (of Ger- 
and Scandinavians) would be outdone in the numbers of 
d to the foreign-born population of our State hospitals. 
ediction is fulfilled, and during the year more than 55 per 
iliens deported by the United States Immigration Service 
f those three countries.” 
iding this extract Mr. SaBarm said: 

\ Speaker, I am satisfied that the figures as well as the state- 
met ntained in these two extracts are incorrect, and furthermore 
are ( insults not only to the people coming from Austria-Hungary, 
1 tussia, but as well to those coming from Germany, Ireland, 

s dinavia.” 
ting the 
tary of 


te 
‘ slat 


newspaper report of a 
the New York State 


Mr. 
Mr. 


statement made by 

sect commission in lunacy, 
said: 

it that the deplorable conditions under which these people are 

ed to work and live drive some of them insane, but, on the 

W f uu take into consideration the percentage of those in 

ms, you will find that it is net greater—-yes, not as large— 

f the native born who at no time are obliged to undergo the 

the trials, and the tribulations that the foreign-born citizen 


member of the New York State board of alienists, I wrote 

iphbs which were quoted by Mr. Sapatau, and | feel that Mr. 

statement that the parts of this report which were quoted 
port of the bill under discussion are “ unjustifiable by any 
3 any evidence,” and that the mere statement that insanity is 

1 alent in some races than in others constitutes “a direct insult 
t » coming from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, as well as 
1 from Germany, Ireland, and Scandinavia,” should not be permitted 


noticed. 
lhe first statement to which Mr. Sapatn takes exception can be 
summarized as follows: Foreign governments look with favor upon the 
mn to America of diseased and mentally defective persons, while 
‘ obstacles in the way of the return of such persons from the 
States 
ng that this attitude on the part of foreign governments and 
mship companies seriously affected the welfare of our State 
considerable space was given to a statement of the facts 
referred to. February 29, 1912, while chairman of the 
State board of alienists, I wrote letters to you and to Hon. 
Loper, chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
Naturalization, inviting their attention to a number of in- 
in which foreign steamship companies and representatives of 
overnments had refused to permit insane aliens to return to 
lies in Eurepe. A copy of the letter to Senator Lopcs is 


t £ 


n the re 


] il ort 
New Yor 
HENRY 4 
t ind 


iySs ago another particularly interesting instance was brought 
ttention by Dr. George B. Campbell, medical examiner of the 
' Deportation of the New York State Hospital Commission. 
An | wy, named Antonio Morace, came to this country in 1909, 
1 ago was committed to a State hospital with a mental 

pendent upon epilepsy. While he was in the institution the 

an Consul General, who was not aware of this fact, called upon a 
the patient, Joseph Morace, 446 Henry Street, Brooklyn, to 
patient in order that he might report for military duty in 

I then regarded an Italian subject, but when, a short 
ad recovered from his mental disease and it was the 
patient and his friends that he return to his parents in 
italian Consul General refused even to use his good offices 
¢ him accepted as a passenger As previous experience had 
Campbell the difficulty in inducing foreign steamship com- 

a ’ pt passengers on this side of the Atlantic who had been 
the insane, he wrote to the Italian Consul General 


as 


Il e 





for 
following reply : 

“ NEW 

“In re Antonio Morace. 


CAMPRELL, 
tuner, State 


YorK, August 6, 1912. 
B 
Era Commission in Lunacy, 

“Ofpice of the Board of Alienists, New York City. 
Replying to your favor of the 13th ultini®, I beg to state that 
rence to the case of Antonio Morace, I regret to state that 
reneral is not in a position to take any steps in the 
umily of said Morace, residing in italy, has not made 
this office through the proper authorities in the King- 
m sent to them. And also, as the steamship companies 
0 jections to the transportation of insane persons or per- 

t from epileptic seizures, this consulate has not the 
the captains of the vessels to accept any such 


i 
Consulate ¢ 
f 
f 


ter, as the 





i ee} 


y to compel 

ols ird 
Respectfully, yours, “G. Fara Foryt, 

“ “Consul General of Italy.” 
illustration could be found than this of the readiness of 

£n Governments to maintain their control over subjects resid- 

ntry when they are well and the loss of interest and 

hich promptly follows their admission to an institution 








. ~5, 1912, representatives of nearly all the transatlantic 

S met representatives of the New York State hospitals 

i entered into an agreement by which insane aliens desir- 

ta to their homes in Europe were to be accepted under cer- 

Jons. At this conference it was freely admitted by the steam- 

lat such passengers had not bcen accepted in the past simply 
of their mental disease. 

‘ment in the report of the New York State board of alienists 

;)/& the year 1911 more than 55 per cent of the aliens de- 

1 by United States Immigration Service from New York State 
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hospitals were natives of Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia can be 
verified very easily by making inquiries of the Cor ssione of lmmi 
gration at Ellis Island, through whose office all warrants fer tl a 

portation of aliens in New York State institutions 1 t pass During 
the year ending September 30, 1912, 345 aliens were deported New 
York State hospitals for the insane by the United States Imn tion 
Service. Of this number 65 were natives of Austria-Hungary, 85 of 
Russia, and 44 of Italy. 

{ absolutely fail to see how the stat ! y a phys the 
ratios of insanity in different races in this country ms $ 
“direct insult” to representatives of t e races any 1 e tl 
ment upon the high prevalence of | al d is Ino \ n 
soldiers in the Philippines in the ea days of Al n D 
tion constituted an insult to the United S s Al As Mr. Sabath 
says, the immigrant of to-day finds the severest st in th muntry. 
That is a very important reason for study of t revalen¢ f the 
mental diseases common in immicrants in the new vironn t and 
for the selection of those immigrants most likely to w stand t stress 
successfully. We know that every race that migrates must, in th 
either die out or show the constitutional charact stics hich fit it 
for the new environment It is surely not outside t province of the 
physician to study the apparent effects of migrations upon the preva 
lence of certain types of disease and toe state what he learns, if he d 
it honestly and for the publie good. 

The statement is made in the report referred to that there ts ; 
higher prevalence of imsanitvy in New York State in the immigrant 
races than in the native-born population Mr. SABATH said that if the 
number in the gencral population is taken into consideration, it wil! 
he found that the pereentage of those in insane asylums is “ not 
greater—yes, not as large—as that of the native rn it happen 
that there are some verv detinite statistics aveilal upon this point. 
In order to determine the prevalence of insanity ) ny race in this 
country it is necessary to make use of the very Intest statisti avail 
able, for immicration is so large that it changes the c of the 
foreign-born population at a very rapid rate. 

The nativity of the insane population of the United State is de- 
termined by the United States census for 1910 has not yet been an 
nounced, but a very carefe! ceasus of the insane in institutions in New 
York was made bv the State hospital commission February 10, 1012 
A preliminary bulletin issued by the United States Ce s Bureau May 
13, 1912, gives the nativity of the foreign-born population of the 
United States. These data enable us to compile the following table, 
showing the nativity of the foreign-Lorn population of New York. the 


nativity of the foreign-born insane in institutions, and the ratio of the 
insane to population for each of the principal nationalities of the old 
and of the new tmmigration: 


Nativity of patients under treatment in New York State hospitals and 
ratio of such paticnis to the population 





























| Insane Popula- Insane 
Feb. 10 tion, 1910 per 
Countries. 12 (United 100,000 
|} (special States popula- 
census census ). tion, 
NN - eenene satan | — 
The old immigration: | 
I el eric eaesprsteh cee tpicscniapeniomanieiabiolded | 3, 262 437, 366 745 
et ee | 4,381 367, 735 1, 191 
England and Wales .................... 761 153, 847 404 

Scotland .. conceiessanuahiebGes 164 3Y, 408 416 

a, eS ae 452 91, 199 496 
The new immigration: | 

eee | 1,083 341, 395 320 
Russia and Poland silat iaenuinahantiSe 1, 584 566, 069 279 

Italy .... ; 781 ‘71,910 140 

_ All other countries . .. bint Aicertaioalasitare. tesa | 1,231 254, $53 469 
Total foreign-born white population. 13 2,729, 282 502 
Native-born, foreign, potion and unascertained . 19 384, 332 314 

Dic interaiaaiehn 33, 662 , 113,614 309 

It is seen that the old immigration furnishes the higher ratios and 
that Austria-Hungary is the only country cf those supplying the new 
immigration which has a higher ratio than the pative-bort population 
This is due to the fact that the new imm has been of such 
recent origin. An analagous condition may be found in ruavidly growine 
sections of those countries in which the new poy tion is largely of 
native birth. In New York State the three counti aving the lowe 
ratios of insanity to the population are the three ich there is the 
most rapid increase in population Two are nea york City, where 
the new population consists mostly of young married people, and one 
is a small county containing a large industrial itv, which h i 
creased ir population 59.2 per cent since 1900 rhe young natives 
who come to such counties do not bring thei ~“l relatives with em, 
and the composition of the population to a pe is is very milar 
to that in our large cities which are composed so largely of re tly 
landed immigrants In such communities the enth rate, t is 
always exceptionally low. 

The low ratio of the insane to the population among the new immi 
grant races has been taken to mean that these ra ire singularly 
free from mertal disease. Those who reach this conclusion faii to 
take into account the factors justly mentioned and vw fact that «a 
large proportion of the aliens admitted to our | titut 
returned to their native countries During 1911 the : ‘ 
aliens deported from New York State hospitals unde | 
the Federal immigration law was 345; by the Stat d of 
with the consent of friends cr cf the patients, 204 ! 
and relatives without State aid, 235, making a t 1 of 784 
aliens returned to Europe in a single year by agencies sim 
which are at work in nearly all the Sta There were 2,737 f n 
born patients among the first admissions to the New York 3S 
hospitals during 1911, and so it is seen that more than 28 ent 
of all foreign-born patients admitted were returned to their homes 
abread. This greatly reduces the number of foreign-born patients in 
public institutions, and the reduction occurs very largely meg 
representatives of the new immigration, for nearly three-fourths of the 
patients admitted within five years of the time of their arrival in this 


country are Italians, Slavs, or Hebrews. 
A study of first admissions to institutions for the insane discloses 
the real prevalence of insanity among the new immigrant races. The 
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following tabie shows the nativity of first admissions to New York 
State hospitals during the year ended September 30, 1911, compared 
with the population of the State in 1910: 


Nativity of first admission to New York State hospitals, 1911. and ratio 
of such admissions to population. 





| | 
aie Admis- 
First ad- | population | sions per 
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during Roeetaaie 
, Census). opula- 
| year. ) Y on. 
= . _ —|- ~timdaed 
The old immigration: | 
ERNIE fons ds os deh en occa atte oid eacninbaens | 488 | 433, 866 111.4 
eae | 586 | 367,735 159.4 
oe 8 fey Pree 135 153, 847 87.7 
IIE cst ain saith i okie ieee ects 38 39, 408 96.4 
indis. vidas ebwddensntmeiedecuteeben M4 91,199 92.1 
The new immigration 
OT sities ucdlnan enh capiebe tied | 348 341,395 101.9 
og RE a ee Sree 456 566, 069 79.5 
Italy at eiinabis Siete abies kien | 261 | 471,910 55.3 
Re I... occ entiniviuiswasxscbinicbens 341 | 259, 853 138.6 
Total foreign-born white population......... 2,737 | 2,729,282 100.3 
Native-born, foreign, colored and unascertained . . . 2, 963 6, 384, 332 | 46.4 
a ie en ia | 5,700 | 9,113,614 | 62.5 
| | 


It is seen that each of the races of the new immigration furnishes a 
much higher ratio of admissions than the native population, and that in 
spite of the comparatively recent origin of immigration from Austria- 
Hungary that nation is third in the number of admissions per 100,000 
population. Russia is third in the absolute number of admissions and 
far eo of the United States in the number of admissions per 100,000 
population. 

. in 1906 the writer made a study of the admissions to the New York 
State hospitals during the year ended September 30, 1905, using special 
reports from each superintendent which were obtained through the 
courtesy and the interest of Dr. William L. Russell, who was then 


medical inspector. ‘This study, which included consideration of the 
types of mental disease, was published in the American Journal of 
Insanity in July, 1907. The only enumeration of the foreign-born 


population which was then available was the census of 1900, but by 
comparing admissions from New York City with those from the dis- 
tricts just being reached by the new immigration it was possible to 
determine that the ratio of admissions to population rose with the 
period of residence of representatives of the new immigration. This 
fact made it possible to predict that ‘“‘when the young Hebrews and Slavs 
of the immigration of to-day have been here long enough to develop the 
pyschoses of later years with the frequency with which it has been 
shown that they develop those of adolescence, it is likely that, even 
disregarding its volume, the ‘new immigration’ will prove more ad- 
verse in its effect than the ‘old immigration’ has been.” 

The foregoing table shows that this prediction is being fulfilled very 
rapidly, and it is safe to predict now that, if immigration continues 
from the same sources in the same volume for another seven years, all 
the races of the old immigration except the Irish will be outstripped 
by Hebrews and Slavs and possibly Italians in the prevalence of 
insanity. When the enormous volume of the new immigration is taken 
into consideration and the vastness of the sources of population in 
Russia and southeastern Furope realized, one can foresee the dimen- 
— which the problem of the care of the insane may reach 20 years 
lence 

If the admission rate for the entire population of the State had been 
the same in 1911 as it was for the natives of Austria-Hungary, there 
would have been 9,286 first admissions to the New York State hospitals 
during the year. If the admission rate had been the same for the en- 
tire population of the State as it was for the native-born population, 
there would have been only 4,229 first admissions. The gravest aspect 
of this question is that with such an abnormal prevalence of insanity 
in a group certain to constitute in less than 10 years the larger part of 
the population in several of the States, the prevalance of insanity in 
the second generation is sure to rise through the influence of heredity. 
Another serious aspect of this rising prevalence of insanity due to 
immigration is that it will be increasingly difficult to maintain present 
standards of care, in view of the enormous sums which will be required 
for maintenance. 

It is very easy to make an arbitrary denial of the facts shown, but 
if they are incorrect and enumerations of the foreign-born population 
made by the United States census and of the insane in institutions 
made by the New York State Hospital Commission were incorrect. 

It does not seem necessary to deny the motives which Mr. SaBatH 
said that he believed animate the members of the New York State 
Board of Alienists, but it is an interesting illustration of the failure 
of many who discuss immigration questions to conceive of an inquiry 
into possible evils associated with immigration which is not based upon 


some selfish purposes, partisanship, or prejudice. The only recom- | 


mendations fer the exclusion of any immigrants which were made in 
the annual report of the State board of alienists were for the exclusion 
of insane and mentally defective immigrants, and Mr. SaBaTHu has 
expressed his approval of the exclusion of the insane. 
Respectfully, yours, 
THOMAS W. SALMON, M. D. 
STaTE oF New York, 
STATE COMMISSION IN LUNACY, 
OFFICE OF THE BoOarRD OF ALIENISTS, 

New York, February 29, 1912. 

Hon. Henry Casot LopGeE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Loper: We beg to invite your attention, as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Immigration, to a state of affairs which 
has an important bearing upon our immigration laws and which affects 
very unfavorably the welfare of aliens in this country and also our 
own communities. 

About 1,750 aliens are admitted every year to the New York State 
hospitals for the insane. A relatively small proportion of these aliens 
can be deported under the section of the immigration law which pro- 
vides for the return, within three years, of those who become a public 
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charge from prior causes. A much larger number of aliens are ra 
turned every year at the expense of the State or, with the assistaneo .¢ 
the State, at the expense of friends or relatives. [fn the Ascea) 
ended September 30, 1911, 439 such aliens were returned; in 
it was the desire of the patients to return to their native lan, 
their near relatives to have them returned. F 
Many more such patients could be returned but for the arbi 
fusal of foreign steamship companies to receive them. It is a ny 


l 


fact that there is practically no selection of immigrants with yoca,. 
to their mental condition at European ports of embarkation, })y; |... 
——- our patients for return they are almost invariably ¢x9; Se 
y the steamship surgeons and representatives of foreign Goy, ; 


stationed at the gangways of departing vessels and most of t! Ae 
sented are rejected. ining 

It should be stated that the State board of alienists presents ; 
for return unless fully satisfied that their mental condition ; 
that they are able to travel with entire safety to themselyes 
others. hese cases, however, are not considered by the representa; 
of steamship companies, individually, upon their merits. On 
trary, as soon as it is learned that an applicant for passage ha. 
in an institution for the insane, he is usually rejected without «» 
erence to statements wiich we desire to make. 

We have sought relief for this condition by appealing to the fori, 
consuls in New York, but here we meet with opposition, particylarjy —, 
the part of the consuls for Italy and Germany. It is seen, thero? 
that there is a concerted effort on the part of representatives of fy»); 
Governments and steamship officials to prevent the return of citico. 
to their own countries who have been insane in the United States ~ 

We attach herewith a press clipping in which the consul g 
Italy flatly denies the statement contained in the last annual ; 
the board that representatives of the Italian Government preyey 
return to Italy of insane passengers. We regret to say that this « 
ment is not in accordance with the facts, and we feel it our duty 


the 








citizens, as well as representatives of a State board which has t) 4, 
with the alien insane in our hospitals, to present evidence to the fog. 


eral authorities bearing upon this subject: 
[Extract from New York Herald, Feb. 22, 1912.) 


“SAYS ALIENS ARE TAKEN BACK—ITALY’S CONSUL GENERAL DE? 
GOVERNMENT PREVENTS RETURN OF UNDESIRABLES. 


“G. Fara Forni, consul general of Italy in New York, yesterday 


nied the statement of Dr. Thonias W. Salmon, chairman of the State 


board of alienists, to the effect that representatives of the Italian Goy 
ernment prevented the return to Italy of insane and physically 
pled persons. 

“*'The Italian officers on board steamships and the doctors ve 
structions to place on the captain of the vessel the responsibility 
taking on board a case of insanity or a person who is suffering f 
tuberculosis or any other illness,’ said Mr. Forni. ‘ The Italian cons 
has the right to send back on each vessel returning to Italy 
to 30 persons, and this consulate in 1911 returned to Italy | 
a talians, among whom were sufferers from insanity and t 
osis. 

It is a fact that almost invariably the royal Italian com: 
(medical officers of the Italian Government, who are attached 
vessels carrying a certain number of Italian immigrants x 
passengers whom we present to them and arbitrarily refuse | 
those who are insane. 
decision, and we are then referred to the captain of the vess 
royal commissioner, who states that if the captain of the 
willing to accept the responsibility he will interpose no 
The next step in the farce is for the captain to state that 
accept the responsibility without the consent of the royal Ita 
missioner, and upon renewing our request to the royal Italian 
sioner we are usually met with the statement that he has no 
in the matter. 

After some difficulty we secured an interview with Dr. M. & 
superintendent of the Royal Italian Emigration Service at > \ 
and Dr. Serrati informed us that the Italian royal commis: 
in an ey’ capacity only, but admitted that the comman 
ficers of the Italian ships are exceedingly likely to accept 
thus given. 

In individual cases we have appealed several times to Dr. 

a note of introduction to the royal commissioners of certain \ 
order that we might at least obtain a hearing. These reques! 
ably have been denied, and in spite of the newspaper s 
February 22, 1912, of the consul general that he does not 
return to Italy of insane persons, we are in receipt of a let 
date of February 27, 1912, a copy of which is inclosed. \' 
bring te your attention some illustrative cases: 

I. Carmelo Cantanzaro. This alien arrived in New York 
1911, from a Western State and purchased a ticket to Ita 
Banca de Lucca. While waiting for the departure of the ve 
an episode of excitement in which he jumped or fell fren 
and was committed to the Manhattan State Tos pital in New } 
The agent from whom he had purchased his steamship tick 
to refund the money to him, and so we requested the good off 
consul general for Italy. He very promptly investigated 
and was instrumental in compelling the agent to return the | 
the unused ticket. In September the patient had so much im . 
it was possible for him to continue his tnterrupted journe) : 
unaccompanied. We therefore asked the Italian consul gene! 
letter of introduction to the royal Italian commissioner ce‘ 
steamship Principe di Piemonte. A copy of our letter is in ; 
also a copy of the reply of the Italian consul general, refusing to 5)" 
member of this board even a letter of introduction to the It 
commissioner of the vessel named. We then applied to I wren 
superintendent of the royal Italian emigration service, °- ’ 
method of procedure he would suggest to insure the recep! 
patient and two others aboard an Italian vessel. <A copy 
to Dr. Serrati is inclosed. No reply was received, and on ‘ 
we again requested Dr. Serrati to aid us in returning thes’ . 
refused absolutely to do so and, feeling that these insane ee 
as much entitled to the protection of the Italian flag as m ted 
citizens of that country, we again renewed our request in : ! 
October 20, 1911, a copy of which we inclose. No reply 


” 





received-to this letter. tralian 
Thus Carmelo Cantanzaro when he lost his money wa a 
subject, and the Italian consul general assisted him in recoye'’™ 


But a very short time later, when he had recovered from 


disease and desired to return to his only livin 


Italy, he was no longer entitled to any consideration on the part ‘ 
the same consul general. ; 


It has been our practice to protest against this 





relatives, who wert |, 


Hi ¢ 
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II. Savenio Marano, one of the other patients mentioned in our letter | 


hr serrati and to the consul general, has since died in the Man- 
wn State Hospital. 
“THE Camillo Canton}, another patient mentioned in the same letter, 
= the _— State Hospital, where he will die without 
ving an opportunity of seeing his wife again. 
iv. J Casula came to this country from Italy in 1907, leaving 
Saale nd children in Italy. On June 26, 1911, he was admitted to 
M tian State Hospital for the Insane. He improved after a 
; w desires to return to Italy, and his cousin, Giovanni 
1u. who resides in New York City, desires to accompany 
i . for him on the voyage. The cousin called at our office 
t 19. 1912, and we gave him a letter to the Italian consul gen- 
that the patient is in condition to travel without danger 
others. The cousin returned to us, saying that the consul 
fused to accept our letter because it did not come to him 
>» mails. 
; we gent another letter to the consul general, a copy of 
~i, offering to have the patient brought to the consul 
‘ ce for examination by his own medical representative. In 
this we received a letter, dated February 27, 1912. from the 
al, refusing to take any steps in the interest of the patient 
request had not been made by the family, through the 
orities “in the Kingdom.” ‘This letter was quoted above 
sowing that the consul general's statement that he interposes no 
n to the return of insane Italians was incorrect. The cousin of 
then prepared a written appeal to the consul to return his 
a 


Ita translation of which is inclosed. The reply of the 

il to this letter is best shown in the inclosed affidavit of 

Capparelli, an Italian resident of this city, whe accompanied 
Arbau on his visit to the consul. 

ia Masitto came to this country in 1901, and the same year 


admitted to the Willard State Hospital for the Insane. Although 

an alien, and under the present immigration laws would be 

le, the State has maintained her for 10 years past. Now her 

| desires to return to Italy and feels a very natural disinclina- 

n to do so, leaving his wife, hopelessiy insane, in a hospital in this 
tr) We inclose a copy of his appeal to us to help him out of his 
es, so that he can “see his native land once more. We were 
| by the superintendent of the — that the patient would 
require some supervision on the journey and so we wrote to Dr. Serrati, 
vy of lett inclosed, asking his aid in returning this Italian subject 

er nat land, offering to purchase transportation not only for the 

patient but for her husband. Although this letter was sent on Febru- 

ry 5, 1912, we have never received an acknowledgment and do not 


that from a humanitarian standpoint this course on the part 
Italian Government is intolerable. It is certain that public 
nion in the United States would not telerate the action of the Amer- 
it Seuthampton if he refused to permit an American 
return to his family, and yet that is precisely what the 
nsul general in New York did im the case of Carmelo Can- 

ind the others. 
1 be very glad to furnish additional evidence regarding the 
‘ m conducted by foreign governments at the port of 
York, and we wish it might be possible that some official repre- 





































































but I am unable to follow the spider-web theory whereby it ts 
held that we can give free passage through the canal to our 
ships in the domestic trade without violating the treaty but 
can not grant the same privilege to American ships in the for- 
eign trade without such violation. I am willing to admit, how- 
ever, that the violation of the treaty by the latter provision is 
so clear and manifest that no one who has any regard whatever 
for the treaty obligations of the Government could agree to it, 
and yet, if we are to violate our treay—and gentlemen seem 
insistent upen it—there are many arguments in favor of doing 
so in the case of our ships in foreign trade, whereas there is 
absolutely no argument, from the standpoint of public interest, 
in favor of granting our coastwise ships this privilege. On 
the contrary, it is a pure gratuity to a few favored shipowners 
and localities at the expense of all the people of the country. 
The building of the Panama Canal reduces by at least one-half 
the cost of ordinary water-bound business between our Atlantic 
and our Pacific coasts and makes the cost of transportation 
from coast to coast by ship, through the canal, so much lower 
than the cost of transportation overland by rail that as to the 
overwhelming volume of the business there will be no sort of 
competition between the railroads and the steamships. The 
only competition there will be will be between the steamships 
themselves, and no one is simple enough to believe that the 
steamship companies will not absorb and keep in their own 
pockets most or all the tolls which we remit by our legislation. 
But if this were not so, if the remission of tolls to the coast- 
wise trade would result in lower coast-to-coast rates by the 
amount of tolls remitted, there would be no justification for it. 
While all the people may properly contribute to the general 
reduction of transportation charges from coast to coast, as they 
have done in the building of the Panama Canal, nothing but the 
most monumental selfishness on the, part of the communities on 
either coast could support the contention that it is the duty of 
all the people, after having contributed by the building of the 
canal to the lowering of freight rates by nearly one-half, to 
agree that they be taxed for all time for the expenditures neces- 
sary to put the cargoes, which have already been greatly bene- 
fited by the building of the canal, through the canal free of all 
charges. The word “ subsidy” in its most offensive sense does 
not describe the proposition. It is a gratuity to special inter- 
ests or to particular localities, a graft on the body politic pure 


| and simple. 


ng the United States Government could be present and observe what 
*s when we present eases for re turn. | 
» ! edy which we can suggest for the conditions outlined | 


nactment of some such amendment to the immigration 
he fifth one suggested in the memorandum which we recently 
ted to members of the Committees on Immigration of the United 
! = iy the United States House of Representatives. 
sespectfully, 





Tuomas W. SALMON, Chairman. 


Panama Canal—The Canal Bill—Fortifications. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 
In rue House or RepreseNTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 20, 1912 


Mr. MONDELL said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: 
el ted Ine at the close ef the discussion on the Panama bill 
s hot having had an oppertunity to discuss the bill at the 
*, I desire to present the following observations relative to 


CSIs tion 


bill as agreed upon is in the main excellent legis- 
t contains some provisions which are not only in con- 
r treaty obligations but embody a policy which can 
led from any standpoint of the general public interest. 
1 to which I have special reference is that granting 


through the canal to ships engaged in the coastwise 


= of the United States. I have heretofore expressed my 
Views 1 reg 


wit 
\ i ¢ 


the defer 


With a further brief statement with regard to it. 


iam us it passed the House provided for the free use 
~ ae ¢ ‘anal by American ships in the coastwise trade. In 
that privilege was extended to American ships in the 


rt) tr 


Taking advantage of the unanimous consent | 


gard to that matter at length, so that I shall content | 


It is a curicus illustration of intense selfishness that prac- 
tically the same influences which prevailed in giving American 
coastwise shipping the free use of the canal, laying the burden 
of its upkeep upon the entire country, are responsible, to a con- 
siderable measure, for the policy of fortifying the canal, which 
will add to our burdens in caring for it an unnecessary initial 
expenditure of at least fifty millions and an unnecessary in- 
creased annual outlay of from twenty to twenty-five millions 
for troops and fortifications. 

On this subject of canal fortification I spoke at length on 
June 4, and I take advantage of this opportunity to insert in 
the Recorp an article from the Independent Magazine of July 4, 
1912, as follows: 

WHY SHOULD WE PORTIFY THE PANAMA CANAL? 
[By Frank W. MoNDELL, Member of Congress from Wyoming. ] 

The veteran statesman, Eugene Hale, said on the floor of the 
Senate that this Nation was Army and Navy mad. Congress 
lent color to the indictment when, in the closing days of the last 
Congress, it made a first appropriation of $3,000,000 to begin 
the fortification of the Panama Canal. Careful estimates of the 
final cost of the initial work place it at not less than $50,000,000, 
In this first appropriation Congress apparently indorsed the en- 
tire plan. A second appropriation will shortly be called for, and 
it will be voted unless the people make a determined protest and 
restrain their representatives from carrying out this utterly 
unprofitable and distinctly dangerous program. If the people 
understood, they would protest. 

For years we have been emptying the Treasury into the War 
and Navy Departments with reckless prodigality, supporting 
the most expensive military system ever known on earth, while 
this new proposition to enlarge its scope is the move astonishing 
beeause our national aspirations, theories, and convictions are 
all opposed to it. The first appropriation was carried ag 
the earnest protests of many able and patriotic Members of 
Congress. It was carried by a cry for “armed neutrality” and 


inst 


| that slogan of a departed age of feudal despotism—*“ in time of 


(le, but in conference the latter provision was stricken 


i oo <, it has been stated, to the insistence on the part of | 


the Har p ‘© conferees that the prevision was in conflict with 
“y-Sauncefote treaty. With that view I heartily concur 


peace prepare for war.” It was a shock to many, even of those 
who are under the influence of the mania of militarism, when it 
ras announced that the bill had passed, for there were few 
beyond the most devoted camp followers who really believed 
that Congress would ever seriously consider the fortification of 


» | the canal. 
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To-day a strong movement is going on in Congress to prevent 
further appropriations along this line, but it needs the help of 
public opinion. It will receive it if the people will only look 
seriously into the subject instead of thoughtlessly following the 
predilections of boyhood to run after soldiers; if they would 
realize that while this initial expenditure of a_ probable 
$50,000,000 has not itself the shadow of a chance of being of 
practical benefit it entails other immense expenditures which 
at once become automatically obligatory, and that whatever may 
be promised to the contrary in the natural course of things it is 
but the modest forerunner of vaster demands which must of 
necessity be granted by Congress if we adopt the policy of de- 
pending upon fortifications for the protection of the canal. 

Kven if the whole question was closed with the appropriation 
of fifty millions for fortification there would be added to the 
cost of the canal the annual interest $1,500,000, the annual de- 
preciation placed at $5,000,000, the annual cost of maintaining 


the force behind the guns, which a year ago was placed by Gen. | 


Wood at 7,000 men and a minimum cost of $8,400,000, but which 
he has since raised to 12,000 men with proportionate increase 


in cost, adding at least $17,000,000 annually to the already seri- 


ous burden which we are handing down to posterity on account | 


of the canal—$11,225,000 interest on the authorized bond issue 
and $7,000,000 estimated for the ordinary maintenance of the 
canal, not allowing for any serious accidents. ‘Thus at a low 
estimate the United States Treasury must stand pledged for 
$35,000,000 annually, while the bravest hopes for revenve ac- 


cruing to the Government through the use of the canal do not | 


veniture materially above $4,000,000 a year. 


Without further | 


incidents and no accidents the Panama Canal means a certain | 


loss to the people of the United States of at least $31,000,000 a | 


year. 

Sut there will be accidents and there are further incidents. 
With Army appropriations alone, if progress is made in the art 
of war as during the last 10 years, 
peace will find all that we do to-day obsolute and pitiably inade- 
quate 
of our great cities and useless as the dry dock Dewey at the 
bottom of Subic Bay. To keep pace with progress in even a 
plausible pretense at protecting the canal against the world 
would mean a literal mortgage of the United States, while the 
canal would still remain as vulnerable as the Philippines, really 
protected, just as they are, by the potent fact that while every- 
one wants the use of them no one hankers after the expensive 
ownership. 

But Army appropriations will not stand alone. 
Navy Department wants a war harbor at either end of the canal 
as indispensable to its usefulness. Preparing and protecting 
such harbors can not be accomplished for $50,000,000. It is also 


| 


another decade of perfect | 


helplessly old-fashioned as the present harbor defenses | 


Already the 


provided that there shall be naval stations and dry docks, as a | 


matter of necessity, at a cost of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 
more if properly and adequately equipped in a way to be of 
real war value. 

The saddest feature of all this is the absolute inertia of the 
public. I believe that it is as often indifference as it is military 
madness 


their individual wealth before their neighbors. In the popular 
hysteria of the world to-day the Army and Navy appeal to us as 
the ideal thing to decorate for this purpose. 
remotest expectation of ever apply‘ng 
to real war. We simply enjoy the splurge because other nations, 
with some substantial excuse for it, appear to us to be splurg- 
ing. We complimented ourselves immensely on sending a fleet 


of big battleships round the world, though to keep it goin: we | 


had to hire of other nations a larger fleet of supply ships and 
in the end only betrayed the helplessness of our own Navy for 
anything like real war. We do it all without realizing the silly 
side or the serious side that these extravagant policies exhaust 
this Nation’s wealth to a far greater extent than Army and 
Navy maintenance exhausts the wealth of other nations. We 
thonghtlessly dissipate our most precious economic resources, | 
deprive ourselves of the productive energy of thousands of 
hands and brains, and incidentally materially increase our cost 
of living. 

From the President down we hear brave talk of Government 
economy. For sweet economy’s sake Congress peremptorily 
refuses appropriations for much-needed home development 
which would incalculably increase the value and wealth of our 
country; yet we annually pass the billion-dollar mark, lavishing 
money for the development of our Army and Navy—appropria- 
tions which are unproductive, unremunerative, largely exhausted | 
and gone with the going of each fiscal year. 


-indifference due to our system of indirect taxation. | 
We know that the United States is rich and we like to parade | 
the fact before other nations, just as some people like to parade | 


No one has the | 
any of these decorations | 
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For the past 10 years we have expended 72 per cent of oy, 

entire Federal income on war, past and future. In preparing for 
dream wars we have spent $2,200,000,000 in the past 10 years, q 
sum only $500,000,000 less than our entire national debt at the 
close of the Civil War. The entire loss by fire in the whole of 
North America in the last 85 years amounts to about 
quarter of what we have spent in the last 10 years to m: intain 
our military policy. Yet to-day we are told by our great mjjj 
tarists that we are deplorably weak. Official reports, pub)j ished 
and suppressed, declare that almost any nation on earth could 
invade and desolate our land. Through a decade of profoy nd 
peace, with constantly increasing certainty of perpetual! peace. 
we have refused much-needed expenditures for the development 
of our country and seen the cost of living constantly incre: 
that we might devote more than $200,000,000 a year to the 
mands of our fighting men—to insure our country against bei ‘ing 
swept from the map by some vague, impossible enemy—only to 
learn from them to-day that we are less adequately prepared 
for war than at any time in our history. As a simple business 
proposition, after such experience, we should hesitate when the 
saine agents urge this new policy costing hundreds of millions 
more to protect the Panamu Canal. 

Incidentally we must remember that the canal can be abso. 
lutely protected by neutralization treaties; that it is as safe t 
day, and always will be, as the Suez Canal, which has existed jn 
the very hotbed of war without a single fort or battleship to «& 
fend it, and with never one single attempt to injure it. Woe 
must admit that it is a great waste of money to fortify ih 
canal, while as a theory it is the most dange rous which the 
Nation could follow, and as a policy it is morally wrong. Eyen 
if it cost us absolutely nothing, there is every reason why we 
should not fortify the canal, and there is not one honorable or 
practical reason why we should. It is diametrically contrary 
to the public opinion we have officially expressed through almos' 
a century while a canal connecting the two oceans has been a 
topic of world-wide discussion. We have radically opposed any 
possibility that such a waterway should ever become an asset 
of war. 

Let us glance at our participation in ‘1e prenatal history of 
the canal. In 1826 Henry Clay, Secretary of State under Jol 
Quincy Adams, wrcte officially : 

If this work should ever be executed, so as to admit the passag: 
sea vessels from ocean to ocean, the benetits of it ought not to le 
exclusively appropriated to any one nation, but should be extended 
to all parts of the globe alike. 

A few years later the United States Senate adopted a res 
lution requesting the President to “open negotiations w 
other Governments for the purpose of securing forever, by tr 
stipulations, the free and equal rights of all nations f . 
gating any canal constructed across the Isthmus of [anaina 
upon the payment of reasonable tolls.” 

In 1889 the House of Representatives unanimously 
a resolution to investigate the practicability of a canal an 
securing forever, by suitable treaty stipulations, the free 
equal right of navigating such a canal to all nations.” 

In 1847 President Polk, sending the Senate the treaty wit 
New Granada, said: 

The ultimate object is to secure to all nations the free and equal 
right of passage over the Isthmus. There does not appear to be Any 
other effectual means of securing to all nations the advantages of thi 
important passage but by the guaranty of the great commercia 
powers that the Isthmus shall be neutral territory. ‘The interes's 
of the world at stake are so important that the security of this pas 
sage between the two oceans can not be suffered to depend upon 
| wars and revolutions which may arise among different nations 

In 1858 Mr. Cass, Secretary of State, put the propos 
| even more strongly, and in 1881 Mr. Blaine, while Secretary of 
State, wrote officially to Minister Lowell, in London: 


The United States recognizes the property guaranty of neutral! 
| as essential to the construction and successful operation of any 45" 
way across the Isthmus of Panama. 


In 1885 President Cleveland said: 


Whatever highway may be constructed across the barrier dividils 
the two great maritime areas of the world must be for the wore 
benefit, a trust for mankind, to be removed from the chance 0 
tion by any single power, nor become a point of invitation for hostill 
or a prize for warlike ambition. 


| 
All this was our opinion before we expected to become | 
| 


one. 


Se 


prietors, but President Roosevelt said, in his special! messit! 
to Congress: ‘‘ The principle enunciated by Secretary ‘ on 


sound then, and it is sound now ”—a sentiment to which ! 
still say “Amen.” 

The great powers controlling the Suez Canal were |! 
est on the earth at the time, but, realizing the diflic! 
dangers of a policy of defense, they neutralized the 
international treaties, declaring it “forever free a" 


| all nations in time of war as in time of peace, to evel) 
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me 


) wars have been waged all about it, no hand was ever 
| to injure it—or ever will be—because it is a neutralized 
way of the world. If forts had been established, there 
i have been “a point of invitation for hostilities,” 


iered a perquisite of war. 
\ the Panama Canal. 
hut to go on a little further in the history of our canal. In 
1001 we consummated a treaty with Great Britain in which 
ries and principles of neutralization were taken, almost 
for word, from the convention of Constantinople con- 
cerning the Suez Canal, and mutually accepted as applying to 


Panama Canal. That treaty—our treaty with Great Brit- 
Says: 
inal shall never be blockaded nor shall any right of war be 
or any act of hostility committed within it. * * * The 


plant, establishment, buildings, and all work necessary to the construc- 

nd maintenance and operation of the canal shall be deemed a 

eof for the purposes of this treaty, and in time of war, as in 

of peace, shall enjoy complete immunity from attack or injury 

igerents and from acts calculated to impair their usefulness as 
f the canal. 


j 
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mmerce or of war, without distinction of flag.” And | found nothing in her treaty to prevent our erecting fortifications 
| if we chose. 


But England’s real comment upon our changed 
attitude came a little later, when she began the expenditure of 


| a large sum, making another Gibraltar of her already formid- 


and | 
had been captured the canal would rightly have been 
It will be precisely the same | 


If our fighting departments deem these forts and naval sta- 
tions as included in this treaty, they are demanding these | 
C i| expenditures simply for amusement—to play with 


| ships upon a painted ocean 
iy these expenditures they cause us to vitiate al] of the 


If not, then they know | 


bn ts of neutralization, inviting assaults upon the canal | 
and king it **a prize for warlike ambition.” In other words, 
they use us to discard the perfect and perpetual protection 
of neutralization, which would cost us nothing, for the doubtful 
defense afforded by our own Army and Navy at an initial 
( y of hundreds of millions of doijlars and an annual cost | 
f y millions more, with the added certainty that if there 
should ever be a war their presence there will throw the canal 


therwise impossible danger. 


ce, Still less is it expedient if there is any possibility of 


\ But our Government went yet further in promising neu- 


tusly this military outlay will not be profitable in time | 


trality. In 1908 we entered into treaty with Panama for the 
sit to construet and maintain a canal. In this treaty we | 

se that “the canal, when constructed, and the entrances 
thereto, shal! be neutral in perpetuity and shall be open in 


conformity with all the stipulations of the treaty” with Great 
Britain. 
‘This suggests an important fact which we must not overlook, 


ana 


able naval station at Jamaica almost opposite the entrance to 
the canal. And how the other nations of the world must laugh 
at us—laugh in their sleeves at us—that we neglect Honolulu, 
Samoa, and other really strategic points, which at compara- 
tively small cost—like Jamaica—might be made strongholds 
of infinite importance in defense, while we expend hundreds of 
millions of dollars in efforts to defend the colossal canal, which, 
if it is not already invulnerably immune, can be made 
through neutralization, and which, no matter how well we may 


=o) 


defend it, can be utterly wrecked at any moment by a bomb 
dropped from an airship, or a Merrimac bluwn up by some 
patriotic Hobson in one of the locks. And how they must 


enjoy the quiet comment of the work going on at Jamaica. 


There is not a nation on the earth which would dare to dis 
regard its obligations to the commerce of the world by doing 
any injury to the great international waterway rveo as a 


war asset it is of far greater value to us, left unguarded, except 
by neutralization, than if fortified beyond any possibility in our 


power; while, on the other hand, if we desire to challenge the 
world to injure or capture the canal, there is no better way of 
extending the invitation—and of securing the result—than by 


taking upon ourselves, as we are doing, the barbaric responsi 
bility of preserving it by force of arms. Suppose a time 
war and that we reserved the canal for our own use, giving us 


of 


a great advantage over the enemy. What is surer than that the 
enemy would wreck it, as our important asset. Suppose the 
same war with the canal unfortified and strictly neutral. What 


is surer than that any, enemy would scrupulously refrain from 
injuring it? It would not be an act of hostility against the 
United States, but against the entire commercial world, which 
would be universally resented. France and England realized 


this fro.n the outset, concerning the Suez Canal. 

The proper policing of the canal at all times is our duty. It 
is easily, simply, and effectively accomplished. We shall do 
anyway, wholly irrespective of the forts. We shall do it at no 
great expense, as a part of the cost of maintenance. In po- 


licing the entrances we can even utilize, at no cost whatever, a 
few of our already equipped battleships, giving them at last a 


little real responsibility. But the fortifications snd war hat 


| bors are solely and absolutely for nothing in the world but war. 
| We have even officially acknowledged it. 


that is that we do not own in sovereign right one single | 


foot of land in Panama. We only acquired the right to con- | 

et and maintain a eanal across the Isthmus for the benefit 
of the commerce of the world, leaving no possible excuse which 
we can give for those fortifications which is not in violent 


antagonism to all of our promises and pledges. Why, indeed, 


should we set this gift to the commerce of the world in a frame 
of forts and battleships? There is only one possible excuse, 


und that redounds to our disgrace and shame. 

lt true, as the advocates claimed, that nothing in the 
treaties positively prohibits the fortilications, except that in a 
general way we overstep the rights granted us by Panama; 
but it is obvious that the very idea of fortification was so for- 
eign and antagonistic to every theory of neutralization and so 
ibhorrent to every principle ever advanced by the United States 
that it would have been deemed absurd at the time when the 
treaties were signed to deny or abrogate the right. So that 
our only excuse for erecting the fortifications to-day is a hide- 
ous declaration to the nations of the earth that we do not pro- 
pose to trust their promises or to keep our own; that they will 
lise the canal only while it is for our interest to allow it. This 
is hot overdrawn. Read the statements made by Lieut. Gen. 


Wood, the Chief of Staff, to the Committee on Appropriations 
In the House: 
Th: 


in 


is 


_i* CHAIRMAN. Is it not true in the last analysis that the purpose 
i lortifying the canal is to insure to the United States its use as a 
mitary asset in case of war? 

Woop. That is undoubtedly the most important of all purposes 


| the sea—and simply by the payment of accruing tolls 


Let us look into this point a little further, for here comes in 


the silly side. War presupposes an enemy. Puzzle: Find the 
enemy. The menace of a hostile fleet at Panama is most re 
mote. It requires no prophet to predict that not in this twei 
| tieth century shall we become entangled with any European 
power capable of sending such a tleet across the Atlantic. Nor 
does it take the wisdom of a sage to realize that England 
France, and Germany will see to it that the canal is handled 


as carefully as we could wish. 
derive the benefits—with 


lor they are the ones who will 
their vast commercial interests uj 
; while 


on 


we, 


| with but a few lone merchantmen flying our flag on either 


in fortifying the canal. 

ANO HER Member. To secure to the United States the exclusive 
eakrel of the canal in time of hostilities? 

me , Yoon. That is the principal purpose of fortifying the canal, 
7 to control it in time of war as our safety and interest 

™ * . y | 
ine s then, is why we fortify the Panama Canal, We, the | 
the ‘advocate of peace and honor among nations, who began 
ios canal fo glory and the unhampered commerce of the world, 
i ‘ecided to finish it as an asset of war for ourselves, only 
aon ised by others in accordance with our interests. It is 


antless true, as stated in debate on the floor of the House 
at England had been approached and had signified that she 


ocean, to take advantage of the waterway, must foot the bills, 
repair all damages, bear all losses, and maintain the canal for 
the benefit of the commerce of the world. 

On the other side of the canal the nearest possible enemy is 
8,000 miles away; and so busy and so successful in absorbing 
the fading remnant of our commerce in the Pacific that it con- 
siders any other kind of war with the United States unthink- 
able. Some few Americans have been Hobsonized into 
ing that Japan is ready to rise in wrath and obliterate America. 
But even Mr. Hopson would be slow to admit that she would 
run the international risk of obliterating the cana!l—unless we 
have fortifications there and use it a war Besides, 
Japan’s budget for the next six years includes 36,500,000 a 
year for her navy, while we propose. during the same time, to 
expend at the least $130,000,000 a vear upon our Nayvy—with- 
out taking into account any new war harbors or appurtenances 
thereto. But if we are still afraid of Japan, one-tenth of the 
first cost of protecting the canal, if expended upon Pearl Har- 
bor, Honolulu, and on our Samoan harbor, would two 
stalwart naval stations on the Pacifie which would forever pre- 
vent Japan from the possibility of bringing a battleship within 
a thousand miles of either Panama er California 

Where, then, is the enemy in fear of which we 
hundreds of millions of dollars in fortifying the Panama Canal? 
If searching the twentieth century through does not disc the 
remotest possibility more formidable than a dream, can we not 
calm our fears with the assurance that a few of the big battle 


believ- 


as asset. 


create 


expend these 


ose 


| Ships from our otherwise utterly useless Navy, patrolling the 
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waters at either entrance, can probably protect the canal from | we speak of a netion in the abstract we must speak of it »s 


any possible vagrant of the sea? 
This is the exact situation; the folly, the danger, and the 
crime in our expending millions upon millions of dollars in 


fortifying the canal. The first appropriation asked for was | 


small. The main object in securing it was to bind Congress to 
an indorsement of the policy for the benefit of future appropria- 
tions. Now is the last opportunity for public sentiment to de- 
mand a halt. Those in Congress most earnestly opposed to the 
policy are rousing for one more struggle to veto it; but they 
need the aid of public sentiment, and they ought to have it. 


The social and economic organization of the world has ad- | 


vanced beyond the political organization, and far beyond the 
inilitary organization. Industrially and commercially we are 
living in the twentieth century—not back in the eighteenth or 
earlier. Commerce, industry, and finance have created empires 
more comprehensive than any federation of nations; world 
spheres, knowing no international boundary; binding nations 
together with chains of gold which render belligerency suicidal. 
It is only the old hysteria of militarism which instigates us still 
to run mad over the feudal policies of forts, just as we used to 
run after the soldiers parading on election days. But with 
such an age as ours to live up to, with such a record for inter- 
national arbitration and world peace as ours has been, can we 
not shake off the charm of the smel! of gunpowder and the 
clank of spurs, and repudiate this proposition now before it is 
too late? Realizing the inordinate extravagance, the danger- 
ous folly of it, and the preposterous absurdity, can we not rouse 
ourselves and oust from our national policy forever the bar- 
baric theory that promises are pie crust and that might makes 
right? 


A Navy or Not. 


SPEECH 


or 


E. R. BATHRICK, 


OF OHIO, 


ION. 


In true House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 17, 1912. 


On the conference report on H. R. 24565, the naval bill. 

Mr. BATHRICK said: 

Mr. Speaker: Those who oppose building more battlesh#ps 
offer the following reasons for their contention: 

lirst. 'That there should be international peace and that this 
drain upon the people of all nations for the swpport of arma- 
ment should cease. 

Second. That there is no danger of this country becoming 
invelved in war and that we do not need to maintain a navy. 


To the first argument I have no opposition. I give it my | 


hearty assent and in every way possible would support any 
movement intended to bring about international peace that the 
array of contending armies and elash of nations may forever 
cease. My heart revolts at thought of the horrors of war, and 
I have wept with those who are bereft of home and kinsmen by 
the ruin wrought by armies. I wish that it were possible that 
this House of Representatives of the people could by its debates 
or its votes forever abolish the fearful clouds of human conflict 
and the fear that it brings to our hearthstenes, and let a per- 
petual peace flow in upon our farms and our villages and our 


cities. Looking to this glorious purpose which no man con- | 


tends will be accomplished to-morrow or next month, next year, 
or the next decade, what shall we do in the meantime? Shall 


we refuse to do that which a constitutional provision plainly | 


intimated that it was the purpose and duty of Congress to 


do and fail to provide for the common defense? Shall we | 


assume now that the whole world is at peace and no rude nation 


covets any of our insular possessions? Shall we assume that | 


this country, which possesses the greatest per capita market in 
the world, offers no temptation for commercial reprisal to a 


stronger nation, and that if we permit our defenses to decay | 


and neglect to improve them that our great national resources 
und rieh territory will not be coveted by some ambitious nation? 
Nations are composed of human beings. And what about the 


natural belligerent characteristics of a human being. Why, | 


but a short time ago we saw two men in this House fling reason 
ond courtesy to the winds and appear ready to fly at each other’s 
throats. One of these men is an ardent advocate of peace and 


believes that we should have no weapons of warfare, yet I know | 


that he will fight at the drop of a hat for himself and for his 


country. He illustrates the human charaecter—a fighting animal. | 


Nations are composed of these same fighting animals, and when 


composed of human beings who are fighting animals and y 
quarrel among themselves and are ready to quarrel with otf! 
nations. To defend oneself or to be the aggressor is a human 
instinct. You see it exhibited in the child before it has left ti. 
cradle, when it raises its hand to strike its mate. Nearly 2.00 
years have elapsed since the coming of the gentle Christ. w 10 
taught the doctrine of peace and good will to all men. He was 


| the greatest exponent of peace ever born from the wow! of 





time. His influence, overwhelmingly powerful but supern.t- 
urally gentle, has invaded every clime and every nation d 
found its way into the hearts of all people of the world: but 
still the human being will fight. He will fight for self-deferse, 
for defense of his family, for defense of his country, for money, 
for glory, and for so cheap a thing as personal conceit. : 

Some day, perhaps, a great and gentle light from come 
supernal source will break upon the darkness of human vision 
and ail men will be at peace and no nation can be eajoled or 
tempted to attack another. What is the condition now? What 
is the reason that some of us desire to be practical, and, though 
willing and anxious to assist any movement for international 
peace, still desire to exercise reasonable caution and \ 
our national defenses intact? 

It is the reason founded upon a good old common-sense 
doctrine propounded by one of our illustrious forbears, that we 
should “trust in the Lord, but keep our powder dry.” It is a 
| reason founded upon the doctrine that caution is better than 
carelessness. It is the same reason that prompts the head 
| of the household to lock the door when he retires at night 
or lock the stable before the horse is gone. This ordinary 
precaution which the practical men of this Nation desire to 
exercise costs no more in its relation to the power of the whole 
Nation to pay than it costs the dweller in the city or upon the 
farm to buy this lock for his door. One more modern sea fort, 
one more up-to-date defender of our coasts and our national 
honor, will cost each citizen of this country not more than 14 
cents. After it is built it will cost them not more than 3 cents 
each per year to maintain it. Every man’s house fitted with 
locks upon the doors and locks upon the windows represents 
a far greater expense than this. Why were these locks put 
upon the doors and upon the windows, and why are they used 
at night or when we are absent from our homes? ‘The answer 
is, in the abstract, ordinary horse-sense caution. There may 
be no more robberies, there may be Do more burglars, but we 
know that there have been, and we are not sure, absolutely 
| certain, that there will not be more of them. 

So it is in the consideration of a national defense. There 
| have been wars, and we are not sure there will be no more. 
| We have not a supreme confidence that man, the fighting animal, 

in the collective capacity of some other nation, will not attack 
| this Nation. We sincerely hope that such an emergency wil! not 
arise, but if it does we propose to be prepared. Those who are 
| the strongest for peace and are willing, before perce conies, to 
take long chances with the national defense do not follow this 
| policy in their private affairs, but are as quick as anybody to 
lock their doors and take precaution for personal protection. 
Another fact: It is the absolute truth that the Members of this 
House who are against an adequate Navy represent districts 
like my own, which are far removed from our seacoasts, and 
would not be the point of a naval attack. I well know tle 
reason of this. Down in their interior districts, the peo)'e 
object to the so-called enormous burden of the Navy. I do Hot 
| blame these people for objecting. I object to it myse!f on 
| the same’ principle that I object to the enormous expense if 
maintaining the hundreds of thousands of policemen ‘1 U!S 
country and the thousands of sheriffs and constables, [0° 
every man should behave himself and be at peace Wit! 8 
neighbor and not invade his house or climb his porch at iit 





| and try to rob him. Man should not be a fighting anim: al 
if he were not such and the spirit of Christianity and br: J 


| love would only enter his soul and stay there, we would | 
obliged to carry this heavy burden of the cost of policem: 
sheriffs and constables. But the children fight, the young 
people fight, the old people fight, and even the seng birds , 
and some of us believe that until this spirit of con! 
changed and the nature of all things is transformed 
better that the practical plan is to be ready to defend 0 
against nations composed of this kind of beings. 
As for myself, and as to the interests of my district. | °" 
lieve that I am more liable to encourage peace by pre 5 
appearance of a sturdy means of defense than would { 
case if I advocated a policy of leaving the national doo 
windows unlocked, and thereby offering temptations |! 
| weakest nations to attack us. ; 
| What is the liability of this attack? No one Ras dare! © 
| assert that the whole world is at peace, because they know 
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whole world is at war. At war now. They know that Ger- 


». England, France, and even Japan are building more 
hettieships than we. They know that this is no more nor less | 
than warfare. They know that it is a warfare of accumulation 
of means by which one nation hopes to coerce or annihilate an- 


the They know that two of the signatories of The Hague 
oo agreement, namely, Italy and Turkey, are slaughtering 
, other at this moment and that they totally disregard their 
werooment in this conference. If the other nations intended to 
keel this agreement sacred, why are they constantly increasing 
the \rmies and navies in preparation for war? If these na- 


tions are at peace with each other and there is no war, why 
do they give this undoubted evidence of suspicion and distrust 
if each other? oe. 

S have said that this Nation should not enter this ex- 


cant race for supremacy. We have not entered it. We are 
ay behind in our naval program that it would take a person 
ather wild imagination to conceive that we are in the race. 
ore wrangling now on the question whether it shall be one 
battleship, two battleships, or none. England has 16 in the 
e of completion; Germany has 11 in the course of com- 
letion: Japan has 7 in the course of completion; Italy has 
in the course of completion; Russia has 7 in the course of 
completion; the United States has 6, and if some had their way 
we would soon have none. In 1916 England, Germany, France, 
and Japan will be so far ahead of us in naval power that no one 
will consider us in the race. 

\Ve have many thousands of miles of seacoast, and cities rich 





beyond comparison with any age of time are builded upon these 
shores. There are thousands of places upon our shore line 
where an enemy well equipped with a superior navy could 
land an army. ‘The day has gone when the vast distance from 


this country to Europe prevented bringing up supplies for an 
army. The space and distance has been shortened by modern 
neans of transportation and communication. In event of in- 
ision upon our Pacifie or Atlantic coast what would happen? 
this: The fife and drum would rattle and scream in 
eets of our cities and awake the echoes again in the vil- 
and at the farms. By the evolution of all conditions 
odern warfare on this continent must necessarily be a sea 
and if that be lost, then the young man must leave the 
ind the desk and the counter and the mill and shoulder a 
rifle and go forward to repel invaders. He will not come only 
from the seacoast cities and villages, but he will come from 
the interior districts as well. 
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will be shed, and the fearful heartbreaking farewells will be 
said by mothers and sisters, wives and fathers in all these in- 
terior sections of the country as well as those npon the coast. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, in my consideration of this great na- 
sional subject, I will take all risk that falls upon me politically 
for whatever difference of opinion there may be between myself 
and my constituents. I take it that I am, in this high office, 
endowed with power of decision vested in me by the confidence 


of the people of my district and I will try to look further into 
the interests of the whole country than would be permitted by 
any dissension that my vote for one battleship may arouse. 

I} ow the neople in my district are proud of their country, 
and, however earnestly they may join me in the desire for uni- 
versal peace, they are not in favor of a foolhardy policy which 
risks the danger of war before we are in sight of the blessings 
of universal peace, 

It las been a knotty question to decide. The subject has been 
hefogzed by a great deal of sentiment, wherein eloquent gentle- 
len have disecoursed with beautiful rhetoric upon the subject of 
peace, is if their plea could pluck from the very atmosphere, 


like the sleight-of-hand performer, the much wished-for, prayed- 
Tor brotherhood of man; as if in this plea it was only necessary to 
recite the universally acknowledged terrors of war, and then we 
Would not need any battleships. On the other hand, gentlemen 
loved by opposite motives have filled our ears with a recital of 
“ie same terrors for the purpose of frightening us into a policy 


of reckless military expenditures. Between these two, only the 
Practical can decide. On the one hand is glittering peace afar 
pg the dim, misty future, and on the other hand all about 
a we fe vered preparation for war, which makes the millennium 
a ence seem further away than ever. In this conflict of 
ni te I conceive but one rational policy to pursue. I believe 
ia reduction of our military and the maintenance of a 


y strong enough with which, not to frighten our adversaries 


. Pe ssible enemy, but to make them feel that an invasion of our 

“ist and an insult to our national honor would be a dangerous 

and costly proposition. 

hele wes might easily permit a reduction of our military by 

pa — With the other half we could build proper protection for 
“* Coasts, encourage the education of our civilians in the art 


He will come from the villages | 
and farms of my district, which has never failed to respond | 
quickly and fully to the demands of our country, and the tears | 


| 
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of national protection, and have still many millions to the credit 
of economy and retrenchment. For geographical reasons and 
those of traditional friendliness we have no fear of our neigh- 
bor upon the north nor upon the south. Then, why so large 
an Army which should bear the most of the burden of criticism 
placed upon our expenditure for defense? It is because of 
mistaken policy instituted years ago, of colonial extension, anda 
“benevolent assimilation.” There is in the Philippine Islands 
to-day, and Hawaii, all the standing Army that this Govern- 
ment would require were it not for these possessions. Again, 
these very islands are among the very strongest reasons why we 
need to maintain our Navy andcarry forward a program of build- 


ing. The Philippines stand far out into the ocean, so distant that 
they are only a temptation to some nations to insult us. They 
are mainly the vulnerable point which tempts attack. If this 


attack should be made, what must we do? Having gained 
prestige among the nations as one of the leading influences in 
the universe, would we supinely retire from our process of 
“benevolent assimilation” which we have carried on for many 
years at a cost of many millions of dollars and many human 
lives? Having retired without a fight and thus served notice 
upon all the world that we would not or could not protect our 
own, what then would become of our prestige and our peace? 

Ever since the day of Monroe we have sturdily maintained 
his announced doctrine that European nations generally should 
keep their hands off of this continent. Many of our wisest 
statesmen believe that policy has saved us much warfare and 
contributed largely to our national greatness. If this be true, 
the Monroe doctrine is worth sustaining. It has been truth- 
fully said that it is no stronger than our Navy, and if the Navy 
becomes weakened by inaction and a fatal policy of dangerous 
economy then we must give up the Monroe doctrine and permit 
the warlike nations of Europe to establish a base of supplies, for- 
tifications, and other means of aggression upon our very borders. 
Then we will understand what militarism really is in its most 
serious aspect and we will know what the nations of Europe 
now know, that self-protection imposes a far more serious bur- 
den than the people of the United States have ever dreamed of. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for defense as the best means of sus- 
taining peace under the conditions that now exist. I am 
for peace by any means by which it can be procured with 
honor to the people of this country. In no instance, during my 
brief career in this House, have I failed to vote to lighten the 
burdens of the people whenever and wherever it has been pos- 
sible to do so. In every particular I have sought to care for the 
interests of my district, to follow the wishes of my constituents 
as nearly as possible. I believe they will stand sturdily with 
me in this matter and will denounce that doubtful statesman- 
ship which, seeking for the international peace we all desire, 
would urge our people into the folly of being the first nation to 
tear down our defenses and scuttle our ships when the plain 
intent and purpose of all other nations is to continue to make 
themselves more powerful than we and capable of crushing us 
if they choose. 
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The Wool Bill and a Challenge. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. HAMI 


OF 


TON MOORE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 


Mr. SpeaKer: The Democrats are about to close up their 
work for this session of the Sixty-second Congress, and in to- 


day’s Recorp the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNprerwoop] 
publishes a résumé of the work of the House under his direc- 
tion as floor leader. That the gentleman from Alabama has 
been courteous and industrious will be freely admiited by most 
of the Members upon either side. He has played his part as a 
Demecrat with skill and courage, for he has been able, with the 
aid of a powerful caucus, to push through bills of great im- 
portance, for good or ill; and upon the issue of protection and 
free trade he has been more frankly outspoken against protec- 
tion and more clearly headed for ultimate and complete free 
trade than many of his colleagues in the industrial States have 
dared to be. 
NO PUBLIC HEAGINGS ACCORDED. 

In standing for the reduction of tariff duties to a point 
which, in many instances, carry them below the rates of the 
Wilson-Gorman bill, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNprEr- 
woop], as the spokesman of his party, bas made the issue in the 
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coming cumpaign so clear that “he who runs may read.” And 
it will be remembered that during the course of the discussion 
iver the tariff bill, the gentleman from Alabama conceded that 
the Ways and Means Committee, of which he is chairman, gave 
no heed to requests and petitions for public hearings upon 
schedules relating to the textile industries, but went ahead 
framing up the bills upon such information as the gentlemen 
upon the committee, most of them lawyers, already possessed. 
In thus declining to follow the Reprblican practice in the prep- 
aration of tariff bills, the gentleman from Alabama and his as- 
sociates let it be known that they were dealing with the indus- 
tries of the country, not for purposes of protection, but solely 
in the interest of revenue and without regard to the difference 
in the cost of production, including wages, at home and abroad. 
Hence, it is but natural that those who have differed from the 
majority in the course it has pursued with reference to the 
wage account of the country should not accept the findings of 
the Ways and Means Committee upon tariff measures as accn- 
rate or of general benefit to the people. 
MANUFACTURERS MADE THE TARGET. 

Since one of the subjects treated of by the gentleman from 
Alabama in his review of the work of the Democratic House 
relates to wool, and certain statements are made therein con- 
cerning the profits of manufactures, I think it fair, with the 
permission of the gentleman frpm Alabama, to submit an open 
letter which was addressed to him in December, 1911, by Mr. 
George C. Hetzel, a wool manufacturer of Chester, Pa. I have 
known Mr. Hetzel for many years and believe him to be one 
of the fairest and best-equipped spokesman upon the wool 
question that this country has produced. He is a practical 
business man and knows what he is talking about. His letter 
to the gentleman from Alabama was given wide publication, 
but so far as I am advised has not been answered. It was 
penned as the result of a desire on the part of many wool and 
wooien manufacturers, who were being everlastingly charged 
up to a “Woolen Trust,” to have an intelligent examination 
of their business made by the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Hetzel is an independent manufacturer doing business in 
the city of Chester, and his letter to the gentleman from Ala- 
hama indicates that the net profit of the cloth manufacturer 
does not add as much as 40 cents to the cost of a suit of 
clothes, e 

While the wool bill was under discussion it was freely as- 
serted upon this side of the House that manufacturers could 
be found aplenty willing to accept 5 cents a yard as their net 
profit upon the three and a half yards necessary for a suit of 
clothes. It was further contended and frequently shown in 
argument that the tariff had little or nothing to do with the 
cost of a suit of clothes, since nearly all of the expense was 
due to labor in one form or another, which labor in the United 
States would inevitably be displaced if the tariff upon wool 
and woolens was removed and the material was admitted free. 

The gentleman from Alabama, in his carefully prepared 
review, persists, however, that the manufacturers are tariff 
malefactors, since, as he says with some degree of sarcasm, 
referring to the report of the Tariff Board that the effect of its 
operations was ‘“‘to allow manufacturers another year of ex- 
cessive rates and to compel the people to pay for their woolen 
clothing during the year over $50,000,000 more than they would 
liave paid under the rate of the bill of the first session of this 
Congress.” The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWwoop] 
does not tell us how many men would be turned out of em- 
plnyment in the textile industry had President Taft not had the 
foresight to veto the wool bill and thus insure for another 
veur at least the protection accorded to the toilers of this in- 
dustry under existing Republican law. 

MR. HETZEL’S CHALLENGE UNANSWERED. 

But my purpose is not to attempt at this time an analysis 
of the statement of the Democratic floor leader. Having stated 
that the Ways and Means Committee, of which he is chairman, 
refused to give hearings to those directly interested in the 
woolen and cotton industry, I submit the open letter of Mr. 
Hetzel, which up to this time has remained unanswered, as 
indicating what one intelligent and well-informed citizen thinks 
with regard to the Democratic wool schedule: 





AN OPEN LETTER FROM GEORGE C. HETZEL, WOOL MANUFACTURER, CHESTER, 
PA., TO THON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SIXTY-SECOND CON- 


GRESS. 
CHESTER, PA., 
Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: On pages 2348 and 2349 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, of the first session of the Sixty-second Congress, ap- 
pears the following: 

“Mr. Monpetx. The great bulk of our fine wool, as the gen- 
tleman knows, shrinks about 65 per cent, 


December 29, 1911. 
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“Mr. Unperwoop. Yes; that is, all your western wools. 
“Mr. Monpect. That is true of the Territorial and the fine 
merino wools. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. That is true of the western wools, but th 
wools of Ohio do not shrink as much as 65 per cent and ye: 
few Of the imported wools shrink 65 per cent. 

“Mr. Lonaworru. Will the gentleman permit me? 

“Mr. UnpERwoop. Yes. 

“Mr. Loncworrn. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to call his attention to his own report, wherein he states 
the shrinkage in Ohio wool is 51 per cent. That is the ave: 
shrinkage, of course. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. Yes; the average. And I will say to i! 
gentleman from Ohio that although his wool shrinks only 51 
per cent or, say, 50 per cent in round numbers, 2 pounds of ra 
wool are necessary to make 1 pound of cloth, according to | 


own statement with respect to the wool from his own State: and 
when the gentleman from Ohio participated in writing Schedule 
K of the Payne tariff bill he gave to the woolen manufacturers 
a protection of 4 pounds of wool iustead of 2 pounds; he levied 
a tax on the American people of 11 cents a pound on 4 pounds 
of wool instead of 11 cents a pound on 2 pounds of wool, as 


compensation to the American manufacturer, and allowed the 
American manufacturer to put 22 cents a pound in his poc! 
deceiving the American people to that extent.” 

On page 2351 appears the following: 

“Mr. Urrer. I understand the gentleman to say that the bill 
has been framed for the purpose of securing revenue? 

“Mr. UNperwoop. Certainly. 

“Mr. Urrrr. Therefore, in fixing the ad valorem duty, | : 
on what you have based the duty to come from, either from less 
imports or larger imports than at present? 

“Mr. Unperwoop. Larger imports. If the gentleman wi!! ex- 
amine the report, the fact will appear very clearly. 

“Mr. Urrer. Larger imports means less home manwfactures. 

“Mr. UNperwoop. Not necessarily less home manufactures 
because the country is growing. 

“Mr. Hucues of New Jersey. Some people will wear two 
pairs of shoes instead of one, for example. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. I will answer the gentleman and say that 
no man in this country is entitled to a monopoly. Does the ge 
tleman agree with me? 

“Mr. Urrer. We all agree on that; oh, yes. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. And no industry in this country is entitled 
toa monopoly. Does the gentleman agree on that? 

“Mr. Urrer. We all agree on that; ves. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. That no combination of industries in this 
country is entitled to a monopoly whereby it can put burdens 
on the American people? 

“Mr. Urrer. That is correct. 

“Mr. Unperwoop. If we all agree on that, I say that this 
combination of woolen industries has had a monopoly « 
woolen business in this country for many years. * * ° 
in this consumption of goods under Schedule K, valued at 
$530,863,000, there were only $18,102,000 worth of imports. The 
importations amounted to only 3.4 per cent of the American 
consumption of woolen goods. Was that a monopoly for the 
American manufacturer? 

“Mr. Urrer. A monopoly for the American people, bu! 
perhaps, a monopoly for the American manufacturer. 

“Mr. UnpErwoop. Not a monopoly for the American 
facturer! My friend, if you had a grocery business i 
tewn and by law had control of 96 per cént of the groceri: 


in that town, while outside competition could only brins 4 
per cent to compete with you, would you have a monopo:\ 
“Mr. Urrrr. If we had 100 groceries in that town w d 


not have a monopoly for any individual grocer, but we \ ld 
have the protection of our home market for the home man 

“Mr. Unperwoop. But you would have a monopoly f 
industry ; and, more than that, there is nobody in this « 
who does not know that the American Woolen Co. to-da\ 
the price of woolen goods; that it is a monopoly; that 
trust: and that this industry and that company dictat 
Republican House, prohibiting you from reducing the e 
rates under Schedule K in the last Congress.” [Applav e 
Democratic side. ] 

Query: Why was the investigation of the American 
Co. authorized under House resolution No. 147 at tl 
session dropped so suddenly; nay, never commenced ? 

In a speech made by you before the Industrial Club 
cago several months ago you had this to say concer 
effect of the duty on woolen goods: 

“The price of the corresponding or competing Al 
fabric is increased in price by the amount of the duty 
known to be the case, and it is inevitable.” 
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+ whole speech inspires the thought that if it were pos- 
some of you lawyers and armchair economists to get 
ractical experience in the wool-manufacturing business, 


isi cheese be highly entertained if you listened to | 


hie records of what you had previously said about 
profits, monopolies, etec.—and you would 
the temerity of unsophistication. 

it is very evident from the foregoing 
re recent statements made by you that it is your firm 


verages, 
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| 


quotations and | 


bt hat, under the shelter of the duty on woolen goods, the 
Am n manufacturers obtain a profit which is invariably the | 


diff e between the domestic cost of production and the for- 
with the duty added. 


erience of about 25 years in the manufacture of 
\ roods warrants me in stating, with absolute confidence, 


re lif 


ver has been, and there is not now, anything even 
pproaching a monopoly in the manufacture of 
On the contrary, there is free, open, unrestricted, 


competiticn. 


iInestic 


7 <7 
® The wage earners employed in wool manufacture are paid 


twice to four times the wages obtainable anywhere else in the 
W 1 f the same service. 

erican woolen goods are sold at cost with only a reason- 
‘ fit added, irrespective of whether they be high-price | 
‘ worn by the rich or low-price goods worn by the poor. 

{ profit is fixed by intense domestic competition, just as 
other lines of industry, and is never based upon the 
luty on corresponding foreign fabrics. 

5. Specifically, I am quite certain that the cloth manufac- 
{ s erage net profit does not add as much as 40 cents 
th ‘a suit of clothes. 

rhe f going five propositions state the true facts. and they | 
are gonistic to what you and your allies teach. Should you 
(| i 


them and possess the courage to risk the consequences, 
the opportunity and the power to disprove them are in your 
pproaching presidential campaign will probably be 
the tariff issue, and, as usual, the woolen schedule 
» the center of attack. It is therefore important that the 
people shall know the truth, and know it in time, so that they 

not again be fooled by the fallacious arguments and de- 
te misrepresentations of 1892, which are being reeim- 
o-ay upon a new generation of unconscious victims of 





po opportunists. Those who are old enough to remember 
he Democratic Wilson tariff, with its silent mills, its great 
army of unemployed, and its soup houses, need no warning. 

How much does the woolen manufacturers’ profit add to the 
cost of a suit of clothes? That is what the public wants to 


nd that is the meat of the whole question. 
| therefore challenge you to offer in Congress a resolution, or 


ther necessary legislative device, directing either the Tariff 
Board or other competent, disinterested experts to ascertain 
the average net profit per yard earned by the woolen and 


sted cloth manufacturers during the years the alleged “in 


lefensible” Schedule K of the Payne-Aldrich tarifi bill has 
fo ree, 


ere } 


8 investigation will show, I am sure, that the 96.6 per cent 
ome-made goods, representing the product of about 900 
\merican manufacturers (which you call a monopoly) are 
sold at only a fair profit above cost, and therefore at prices con- 
siderably below the duty-paid value of corresponding foreign 


ill then not longer avail to employ the common and vener- 
ick of reducing a compound duty to an ad valorem 
equivalent of 200 per cent or more (which nobody ever pays 
hich nobody ever imports), and then melodramati- 
high heaven to witness such iniquity. That 
' deception will be dead. 
then realize that you and your party will be in a 
ard position. 
} not, in fairness, deny the right of the manufacturer 
ible profit, and you weuld not dare demand a reduc- 
ces in order to lower the cost of goods. Such a de- 
| cost the Democratic Party not only the votes of 
“© carhers engaged in wool manufacture, but the votes of 


e victi 


hvoKce 


a rif Schedules man.ed for slaughter in your program 
“ iri for revenue only. 


Pande uld be a repetition of what happened in 1896 when 


( * We ke up” after having been put to sleep in 1892. 
thar). eTience of these four years taught them effectually 
odity prices without the wherewithal to pur- 
desirable than steady employment at good wages, 

upanied by high prices, 


| exhibit 


A protective tariff 
American producers (employer 
have the first claim on it. 

Domestic competition keeps down 

You unwittingly paid the finest p 
publican tariff when you called attention 
per cent of the American consumption 
manufactured in American mills 


conserves market ror the 


who rightfully 


the American 
and employed) 


the 
ssible 
to 
of 
our 


price. 

tribute 
the 
wool 

own 


Re- 
06.6 
are 


That 


the 
that 


Lor ds 


to 
fact 
en 


} ) 
vy peopte, 


justifies Henry Clay’s designation of a protective tariff 
} as “the American policy.” 

In an authorized interview which appeared in the New 
York World of the 3d instant you stated: 

‘There is an effort now being made to develop foreign trade, 
and I think that one of the most important questions that con 
fronts the American people to-day is the development of 
markets abroad, so as to assure the consumption of our surplus 
production, in order that we may keep our mills and factories 
running all the time, even when our home market is passing 
through periods of business depression. To accomplish this 

| result, it is necessary first of all to lower the tariff wall that 
the Republican Party has maintained in order that foreign 
nations may trade with us on reciprocal lines. Trade br 

| trade, and we can not expect te develop eur own trade abroad 
if we do not invite other nations to trade with 

Do you not know that the only way under the sun to win 
foreign markets for our products is to sell them as cheap, or 
cheaper, than they are now being sold in those markets? 
Lowering the tariff wall will not do it: on the contrary, it will 
throw our own market, the best market in all the world, into 
the hands of aliens and it would remain in their bands until 
we were able to reduce the wages of our workpeople, and 
other items of production cost, to or below the cost level of the 
foreign invaders. 

The Democratic Party would be wiped off the map long 
before the necessary cost reduction could be effected, and all you 
would have for your pains would be the remorseful knowledge 


ee po ims employed in all industries affected by the | 


that you had brought unnecessary distress to the people least 
able to bear it, in a vain effort to make a silly theory the 
work of sound and tried common sense. 

The American standard of wages is adjusted to a high pro- 
tective tariff, and the American standard of living is adjusted 
to our hizh wage scale. A lowering of that standard will mean 
political annihilation to the party responsible for it. You are 
again respectfully referred to 1896 an illustration and a 
warning. 

It is true that in your speech before the Southern Soc iety of 
New York, on the 16th instant, you stated that you “are not 
in favor of free-trade conditions or of being so radical as to 
injure legitimate business,” but that sentiment does not har- 
monize with your deeds, for there is not the shadow of a doubt 
that the wool tariff bill you fathered would have done irrep- 


do 


as 


arable injury to both wool growing and wool manufacturing 
had it become a law. 

There would have been no comfort in the assurance that 
your sentiments were benevolent. 


One of Lord Byron’s characters was “the mildest-mannered 
man that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 

Every effort to secure foreign markets for those products of 
factory or farm which we are able to export with benefit to 
ourselves is commendable, but our first duty is to safeguard our 
own market. “An acre in Middlesex is better than a 
pality in Utopia.” 

Trade does not breed trade; the only thing that breeds trade 
is price. Trade is not carried on between nations, as such, but 
between individuais, and there nothing reciprocal about it 
except the mutual assurance of buyer and seller of a satisfac- 
tory bargain. You can not sell American wheat to an English- 
man because some other Englishman British woolen 
goods to an American merchant, nor sell an Indiana plow to a 
German farmer because some Nuremberg manufacturer has 
sold mechanical toys to a New York storekeeper. 

Each transaction stands on its own feet. 
the lowest price secures the 
about it, nor patriotism, nor reciprocity. These 
axiomatic in the kindergarten of real business. 

According to your figures we buy from FE 


princi- 


is 


has sold 


Quality being equal, 
business—there is no 


sentiment 


things are 


urope ol! ly 3.4 ner 
eent of the woolen goods we consume, but that fact dos ot 
hinder Europe from buying our exportable products of industry 


to the value of hundreds of millions of dollars 
we purchase. Europe would not buy any le 
merchants and manufacturers did not sell 
woolens. 

oe a oe oe kr 


Tariff 


us a dollar’s wor 


Since the foregoing was written the Board’s preliminary 


| report has been published. 
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Every one of the five propositions stated herein is thereby con- 
firmed except the average net profit per yard of the cloth manu- 
facturers of the country. 

That item is up to you. 

With all these Tariff Board facts abundantly testifying that | 
duties which are absolutely prohibitory work no harm to the con- 
sumer, it is unthinkable that any patriotic citizen of any party 
would be willing to reduce the duty on woolen goods to a point 
that will invite foreign competition. 

You have shown that 96 per cent of the goods we consume are | 
made at home. Those who import the remaining 4 per cent do 
so to meet the demand of that portion of our people who, for 
high novelties, exclusive patterns, or (mostly) because of a | 
prejudice for things that are “ foreign,’ are willing to pay any 
price. 

Such importations are really luxuries, and it is proper that 
they be taxed as such. 

The people who buy them are willing and able to pay for this 
preference and would buy them just the same if the duty were 
twice as high—hence such duties really become revenue duties. 

Yours, truly, 


| 
Gro. C. HETZEL. 
Antitrust Prosecutions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| other beef packers in Chicago, filed May 10, 1902. A de 


HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In rue Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 
Mr. GILLETT said: 
Mr. Speaker: I desire to insert in the Recorp the following 
short statement recently made by the Attorney General in regard 
to antitrust prosecutions: 


The Attorney General pointed to a document that had just | 


been issued by the department, which enumerates the cases 
instituted under the Sherman antitrust law since its enactment 
in 1890. 

This shows that only 44 cases, 25 criminal and 19 civil, were 
brought during the seven an@ one-half years of President Roose- 
velt’s occupancy of the White House, as compared with 66 
cases, 39 criminal and 27 civil, brought during the three and 
one-half years of the Taft administration. 

Mr. Wickersham pointed out the significance of this enumera- 
tion. He showed that in the entire seven and one-half years of 
the Roosevelt administration only four proceedings of impor- 
tance were begun and concluded. Two of these were against 
the so-called Beef Trust and were abortive. The other two 
were the Northern Securities case and the proceedings against 
the Licorice Trust. 

ALL BIG CASES ENDED. 

All the other big cases brought by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion have been pushed to conclusion or virtually to an end by 
the Taft administration. In addition, the Taft administration 
has begun proceedings against all the other big trusts in the 
country that were overlooked or exempted by the Roosevelt 
administration. 

Attorney General Wickersham points out that the Standard 
Oil Trust dissolution, which Mr. Roosevelt now says accom- 
plished nothing, was based on the exact principle of pro rata 
distribution established by President Roosevelt's own Attorney 
General in the Northern Securities case. Mr. Wickersham has 
repeatedly pointed out also that the decree finally rendered and 
enforced in the Standard Oil case was preceisely the decree 
which. with the full approval of Mr. Roosevelt and his law 
officers, was prayed for when Mr. Roosevelt’s Attorney Genera] 
first brought the suit. 


While Attorney General Wickersham makes no pretense of | 


claiming credit for the Taft administration on the mere number 
of suits instituted, he does contend that the proceedings brought 
by the Department of Justice during President Taft’s three 
years and one-half have ranged over the entire subject of undue 
restraint of interstate trade. 
THE BIG ACCOMPLISHMENT 

The great big accomplishment by the Taft administration, in 
his opinion, has been the bringing home of the law to the coun- 
try as a vital rule of conduct. This has been done, the At- 
torney General says, through systematic, well-conceived prose- 
cutions vigorously pressed to an effective conclusion without 
regard to friend or foe. 


| of statistics, examination of records, ete., and then the «ar 
ful collation and analysis of all of this material and the dete 
| mination of whether or not the law is being violated, and jf s 


| ceedings brought during the last administration. Mr. Roos 


| in the circuit court, however, seems to have been drafted wit 
| a very inaccurate conception of the precise method in wh 


| packers on July 1, 1905, after the commencement of Mr. Roose: 






— 


Attorney General Wickersham agrees with ex-Senator Geo: 
F., Edmunds, one of the framers of the Sherman Act, th 
the result of President Taft’s vigorous and impartial policy 
greatest of the lawbreakers have now found that “ the ha) 
justice is too strong for them.” 

“A mere enumeration of the number of cases brought op 
pending,” said Mr. Wickersham, “does not in itself mean any. 
thing. It is easy to bring suits. It is a very different tattor 
to bring a well-conveived, carefully prepared, and well-found i 
suit which will result in substantial achievement of resuits of 
importance to the public. That requires thorough investiga; 
often extending over months, into all sources of available jp. 
formation; the sifting of gossip from evidence, the proenr 
















in what manner, to what extent, and how the case can best }y 
dealt with. 






PACKERS’ DECRER INEFFECTIVE. 
“Tt is rather interesting to look ever the record of the 





became President on September 14, 1901. The first suit by; 
under the Sherman law during his administration was : 
against the Northern Securities Co., which was broug } 
Attorney General Knox on March 10, 1992, and resulted 
decree granting to the Government the result asked, which ¢ 
cree was affirmed by the Supreme Court on March 14, 14 
The next was a civil suit in equity against Swift & Co 









to the petition was overruled by the circuit court and this 
ing affirmed by the Supreme Court in January, 1905 
opinion by Justice Holmes, which was an interesting expos 
tion of the scope and meaning of the law. The decree entered 







the defendants were carrying on their combination, for th 
prohibition of the acts specified in the decree did not interfere 
in any appreciable degree with the carrying on of the sanv 
control of prices and markets by the defendants as had ‘e 
complained of in the petition. 
PRO RATA DISTRIBUTION, 
“The decree in the Northern Securities case compelled 

dissolutian of that company and the distribution to its st 
| holders pro rata. of the stocks of the two competing ra 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern, which it had 
organized to acquire. Mr. Harriman, representing the | 

-acific interests, strove hard to compel a modification 
| decree which would give back to the organizers of the securities 
company the stocks in the Great Northern and Northern I’ 
Railroads, respectively, which they had exchanged for | 
| the Northern Securities Co. Mr. Roosevelt’s Attorney Gen 
objected to this, and upon his expressing the satisfaction 0! 
Government with the pro rata distribution the court declined ' 
| alter its judgment. Thus was established the princip! 
| controlled later on when the Standard Oil Trust was diss 

a dissolution which Mr. Roosevelt now proclaims acco))!!sied 
nothing. 
“The next important case was the indictment of the Chicas 
































| yelt’s second term, which was rendered abortive by reas 
the employment in aid of the criminal prosecution of in! 
tion which had been secured by the Bureau of Corporations ! 
statistical purposes, and as claimed and held by the court 
circumstances which entitled the defendants to prot 

| against its use as a basis of their prosecution. The ¢ é 

| proceedings against the Tobacco Trust was begun J 1M 

; being the indictment of the two corporations contr g 

licorice business as a part of that trust, which resulted 

| conviction of the corporations and the acquittal of | 

| vidual officers who had directed the operations whic 

| found to be illegal. 


















LEFT OVER FOR TAFT. 

| “No other proceeding of any importance brought d =| 
| Roosevelt administration was concluded during its te! 

| “There were left pending undetermined when M1 
inaugurateG President the civil suit in New York a: 
Tobacco Trust, pending on an appeal from a decree | 
| favor of and partially adverse to the Government's co sep 
the civil suit against the Powder Trust, brought Ju!) i” 
the civil suit against the Terminal Railway of St / 
brought December 1, 1905; the suit against the Sta ! 
Trust, brought November 15, 1906; the suit against tx 
Coal Co. combination, brought June 12, 1907; and 
against the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific ra 

| enjoin their merger, brought February 1, 190S. 
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or the 25 criminal eases brought during the entire seven 
half years of Roosevelt’s administration, 10 resulted 
: of guilty, or nolo contendere, and fines aggregating 
148.2 besides $17.500 unpaid pending appeal; 4 were dis- 
gs special plea or demurrer; 2 resulted in the acquittal 
of fendants; verdicts of guilty in 3 were reversed on ap- 
pea the eases dismissed, and in 3 nothing was done after 
j | ent, 
eg e civil suits, besides the Northern Securities case and 
the § t case, which were decided in favor of the Government, 
in 6 r cases injunctions were granted as prayed, 2 were 
dis <1, and 18 were left pending, undetermined at the expi- 
ration of the Reosevelt administration. Of the important cases 


thu the suits against the Standard Oil, Tobacco, and Pow- 
der Trusts have been carried through to a decree of dissolution. 


‘he proceeding against the St. Louis Terminal Co. resulted in 


q decree, rendered in the Supreme Court at the last term, May, 
1912, requiring the termination of certain illegal features of its 


on. The suits against the Reading coal companies 
lion Pacifie merger have been argued and are under 
tion in the Supreme Court. The 


atives of the Turpentine Trust in Savannah resulted 


nd the | 


during this administration in the conviction and imposition of 
fines and terms of imprisonment, the affirmance of the convic- | 
tion on appeal, and then the earrying of the case to the Su- 
preme Court, where it will be argued in the autumn. 


“So much for the record of the Roosevelt administration. 





indictments of the | 


| milk, meat, kindling wood, ice, and coffee, besides suc! 


THE SUGAR CONSPIRACY CASE, 

‘The first proceeding brought under the Taft administration | 
was lictment of John E. Parsons and others in New York 
fol ich prevented the Peninsular Sugar Refining Co. 

| from beg 1g the business of manufacturing and refining | 
sugat competition with the American Sugar Refining Co. 
Special pleas aud demurvers in that case were overruled in the 
Supreme Court in an opinion which established the doctrine of | 
ntinuing conspiracy under the Sherman law, which greatly 
trengthens the efficacy of that statute. On the trial the jury 
disagreed, largely because of the great lapse of time since the 
ts done which were the foundation of the indictment. 
“The 66 eases brought during the three and one-half years of | 


administration (which have now grown ‘to 69, by rea- 
son of the bringing of 3 important suits during the present 
month) represent largely the rsults of thorough, systematized, 





nd comprehensive work in the Department of Justice itself. 
Some of the criminal proceedings were brought by district attor- 
eys at their own instance, but in view of the fact that section 4 
f intitrust law expressly puts the institution of equity pro- 
ceedings under the direction of the Attorney General, those 
igs have been in almost every case origina!ly prepared 
ind brought through under his personal supervision. It goes 
1 saying that the department has been at times deluged 
rrespondenee and at all times a recipient of letters from 
s sources complaining of the existence of trusts and com- 
s of one sort or another and of oppressive acts by com- 
working through trade agreements or combinations. 

t T 


laint presented from an apparently reliable source 
refully investigated. In a great many instances such 
| has resulted in a failure to establish the existence 


legal combination or contract. Im many instances it 
ted in the discovery of illegal conditions which have 


basis of action. 

iX CASES IN THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS. 
rtment, 27 were civil suits in equity and 39 criminal 
the 3 proceedings since brought were civil suits 
o criminal proceedings—the Parsons-Kissell prose- 
that against the Bathtub Trust—have resulted in 
its of the jury. In two others—viz, the prosecution 
rs in Chicago and that of members ef a combination 

mpetition in wall paper in Cleveland—the jury 

defendants. To the 9 indictments of members of 
d wire pools, embracing some SO defendants, pleas 
endere were interposed and received by the court 
proximating $127,700 were imposed and paid. In 
nal cases pleas of guilty or nolo contendere were 
ines aggregating $67,000 paid. 

se of the night riders in Kentucky eight defendants 
cuilty and fined amounts aggregating $3,500. 

S affirmed on appeal and subsequently the Presi- 
‘d the fines upon payment of the costs of the prose- 


) i\ 


’ “ases demurrers were sustained and 17 cases are now 
= etermined. These include some of the most im- 
2S ot ‘he prosecutions brought during this administration. 
moe hot omit in passing to refer to the suit brought 








| commodities which are the subject of 


6 proceedings enumerated in the pamphlet issued | 


This | 
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against the railroads in the Western classification territory to 
enjoin the increase of commodity rates proposed by them just 
on the eve of the passage of the act of June 18, 1910, which 
amended the interstate commerce act by giving, among other 
things, the commission power to stay a proposed increase of 
rates until the reasonableness of the increase and its justice 
should be investigated. In that case the granting of the pre- 
liminary injunction accomplished the entire object of the suit by 
preventing the increase from going into effect, leading to the 
withdrawal of all other proposed increxses before the taking 
effect of the new law, and their submission to and investigat 


ton 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission after the passage of 
the new act. The commission after full investigation held that 
the proposed increases were not either just or reason: and 
should not be permitted. This suit, having thus accomplished 
its entire purpose, was dismissed by the Government. 
COVERED THE TRUST FIELD 

“The various proceedings brought during this administration 
range over the entire subject of undue restraint of interstate 
trade. Those against the Sugar Trust, the Harvester Trust 


’ 


and the Steel Trust, added to the proceedings already brought 


| against the Standard Oil, the Tobacco, and the Powder Trusts, 


brought before the court substantially the only remaining of 


| the grent so-called trusts against which the legislation of 1890 


was primarily directed. It is safe to say that there no 
other combination existing in the United States to-day of extent 
and character comparable to any one of those mentioned 
“While many of such combinations were formed between 
1901 and 1905, no great combination has been organized 
March 4, 1909. Most of the proceedings brought strike at com- 
binations or agreements between the independent producers or 
dealers having for their purpose the elimination of competition, 
fixing of prices, and control of the anarket Especial considera 
tion has been given to the breaking up wherever their exist 
has been discovered of combinations affecting the price of food- 
stuffs or articles of common necessity. Thus lings h 
been directed combinations to control the price and 
regulate or restrict competition in groceries, butter and eggs, 


is 


since 


ence 


procee ve 


against 


1 articles 
of common necessity as paperboard, window will paper, 
charcoal, plumbing supplies, paving blocks, wire and wire prod- 
ucts, electric lamps, agricultural implements, cash regi 
watch cases, shoe machinery, as well as aluminum, elevators, 
magazines, and more recently to prevent the complete 


glass, 
ms 
i 


sters, 


mon po- 
lization of the business of furnishing ready print and plate mat- 
ter to newspzpers and the control of the business of bill post- 


ing and the monopolization of the business in motion pictures. 
THE COTTON CORNER. 

“One of the most important proceedings brought was the 
indietment of a number of individuals for undertaking to con- 
trol the price of cotten by means of a pool or corner in cotton. 
rhis was decided adversely to the Government 
court upon the ground that while a pool was an 
it was not a direct restraint 


in the cireuit 
immoral thing 


of interstate commerce The « 


was argued ov appeal in the Supreme Court in October last 
and was held threughont the session, and just before the ad- 


journment of the court was by the court's own order reassigned 
for argument in October. It involves important principle 
which. if sustained for the Government, wil! extend the opera 
tion of the Sherman law to all efforts to corner 


an 


the market in 


interstate commerce. 


“4 number of proceedings, civil and criminal, against the 
various associations of lumber dealers strike at practice 
which has become quite common in many industries, of combina- 
tions for the purpose of preventing the consumer from purchas 
ing supplies directly from the wholesale producer. It is the 
artificial effort of the middleman to preserve his existence and 
to compel the consumer to support him as well as the producer 


Four civil suits have been directed at associations of 
owners of steamships engaged in commerce between the United 


nooling 


States and foreign ports, agreements avowedly contrary to our 
flaw, but which, it is claimed, can not be reached because wate 
in foreign countries. It is believed by the department that the 


process of our courts is potent to reach and break up these 


binations and to prevent their further conduct, and the ed 
ings are being pressed to that end. 
QUOTES EX-SENATOR EDMUNDS 
‘“‘x-Senator George F. Edmunds, one of the framers of f1 

so-called Sherman Act, whose recent unprejudiced commendation 
of the course of the Taft administration in administering this 
law ealled forth a characteristic, ill-tempered, and vindict 
outburst from Col. Roosevelt, in speaking of the act says that: 


“¢ Like all laws enacted to punish and prevent selfish disturb- 
ance of social order and equfl r d fall into 
“innocuous desuetude ” without the vigilant and persistent exer- 


ights, the act wo 
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tions of the executive department, for of course the courts can 
not act without cases properly brought before them. . For sev- 
eral years following the passage of the act it seemed as if the 
Department of Justice doubted its constitutionality or was un- 
nble to find evidence of constant and increasing violations of it. 
Those engaged in and 
monopolize trade went boldly Others the bad 


on. followed 


example, until much of almost every variety of the business of | 


the country came to be carried on and controlled by combinations 
making war upon those who could not or would not come into 
the conspiracies and fixing prices destructive of fair competition 


and putting small traders and all consumers in bondage.’ 
BROUGHT HOMI THE LAW, 
“The first vital departure from this lukewarmness on the 


part of the Department.of Justice in the enforcement of the act 
was the bringing by Mr. Knox of the suit against the Northern 
Securities Co. This was followed by half a dozen other pro- 
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profiting by schemes to dominate and | 


ceedings of importance, besides a number of minor importance, | 


during the Roosevelt administration. But to bring home the 
law to the country as a vital rule of conduct it was necessary 
that prosecutions should be systematic, well conceived, covering 
every phase of agreements in undue restraint of trade and com- 
merce, and that they should be vigorously pressed to effective 
conclusion, and, above all, that they should be directed at the 
most powerful as well as those of minor importance. I believe 
that this has been done during the present administration. At 
nll events, an earnest effort has been made to accomplish it, and 
that owing to President Taft’s vigorous and impartial action it 
has come to pass, as Senator Edmunds says, that ‘times have 
changed and the greatest of the lawbreakers have found that the 
hand of justice is too strong for them.’’ 


The Friar Lands. 


REMARKS 


Oo} 


HON. HENRY ALLEN COOPER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1972 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 17756) to 


amend an act approved July 1, 1902, entitled “‘An act temporarily to 
provide for the administration of the affairs of civil government in 


the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes ” 

Mr. COOPER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Although not physically in condition to-day to 
discuss this most important measure, I feel it my duty to say 
a few words concerning it. 

On a former occasion I was asked by the gentleman from 
Virginia, the chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs, as 
to my understanding of those provisions of the Philippine or- 
ganic act of 1902, which relate to the friar lands, and especially 
as to whether it was my understanding that unoccupied friar 
lands in the Philippine Islands could be disposed of to pur- 
chasers in different amounts than was provided in the same act 
for the sale by the Philippine Government of the other public 
lands in the islands. I replied no; that from the day that law 
was enacted it was my distinct understanding that the limita- 
tion of 16 hectares—approximately 40 acres—for an individual, 
and of not more than 1,024 hectares—2,500 acres—for a corpora- 
tion, applied to the unoccupied friar lands, exactly as it did to 
the other public lands of the islands. 

It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that I never heard anyone claim 
that a different understanding ever obtained in the Committee 
on Insular Affairs, while I was a member of it, than that which 
I have just announced, until I heard it some time after the new 
committee was appointed in August, 1909, in the last Repub- 
lican Congress. Never, while I was chairman of the Committee 
on Insular Affairs, did I know that anybody in the United 
States claimed that the members of that committee intended 
that a different construction ought to be, or thought that a dif- 
ferent construction properly could be, put upon that law. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COOPER. With pleasure. 


Mr. McCALL. I think I brought to the gentleman's atten-- 


tion the letter written by Mr. Moorfield Storey, of Boston, and 
L think I asked him if he agreed with the view taken in that 
letter. . 

Mr. COOPER. 


I did. 








Mr. McCALL. 
has just given? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. That was in 1909, was it not? 

Mr. McCALL. I think it was in 1910. It was a litt) 
two years ago, I think. 

Mr. COOPER. The Philippine organic act was enacted) 
Congress in July, 1902. The Committee on Insular Affairs pe 
gan the consideration of the bill in January of that year, jt j; 
did not come on for discussion in the House until the 19th of 
June of that year. I doubt if ever in the history of the A eri. 
can Congress any committee has labored more assiduously jy 
the preparation of a measure to be submitted to the House 
Representatives than did the Committee on Insular Affairs 
that Congress on the Philippine bill. Week in and week 
ves, month in and month out—these labors contimued. |) 1) 
days, the House will remember, the problem of the Philij ines 
was the paramount issue. The questions presented were ney 
and of vast importance. There were no precedents by which to 
determine what this Republic should do for territor) 
quired, so remote, and so inhabited. And not only were the 
questions new and of great importance, but they were also of 
exceeding difficulty. 

The House perhaps will remember that during a debate in 
March two years ago I told of my experience with [resident 
McKinley soon after my appointment as the first chairman of 
the Committee on Insular Affairs; but I am justified in agaiy 
speaking of it, now that 55,000 acres of friar lands have been 
sold to one purchaser. 

I went to the White House and asked President McKinley if 
he had any suggestions to make as to what should be the 
islation for the archipelago, suggesting to him what, of course, 
he well knew—the difficulties of the problem. At first he said 
no, he did not think of anything to suggest; but as I was going 
away he reached up his hand, clasped mine, and.said, “Mr 
Cooper, I do not know but there is one thing I would 
say, I hope that there will be no exploitation of any of those 
islands.” 

And those of you who ever saw McKinley ii his serious 
moods know what was the expression at that moment upon his 
noble countenance. 

I hope that there will be no exploitation of any of thos 

Mr. Speaker, it is fundamental in the interpretation of a 
Statute, as it is in the interpretation of a will, that the 
tention of the maker is to govern where this is possible wil 
out violating a supreme law. Potter’s Dwarris on Statutes 
states this rule of statutory construction—a rule with which 
every Member of the House is familiar—in these woris 

The great object of the rules and maxims of interpretation is | s 
cover the true intention of the law; and whenever that int: 
be indubitably ascertained from allowed signs and by admitted | 
courts are bound to give it effect, whatever may be their opinio! 
wisdom or policy. 

I beg gentlemen who have been supporting the const 
put upon the act of 1902 by Attorney General Wickers 
give heed to this statement of one of the principles which showd 
govern in construing a law: 

Courts are Lound to give it effect, whatever may be their 0] 
wisdom or policy. 

Questions of the mere wisdom or policy of a law are for leg 
islators, not for courts. 

Whatever doubts I may have in my own breast— 
said Lord Mansfield, in the case of Pray v. Edie 


with respect te the policy and expediency of this law, yet 2s 
continues in force I am bound to see it executed according t a 
ing. * * * Let us consider what are the mischiefs 
remedied and the provisions of the act for remedying them. 

Observe Lord Mansfield’s statement, that as long : 
dial law is in force it should be “ executed accord 
meaning,” and that in deciding as to its meaning \ 
consider “what are the mischiefs intended to be ren 
the provisions of the act for remedying them.’ 

Now, what were the particular mischiefs in this : 
Philippines which Congress sought to remedy’? ©! 
mischief of three religious corporations owning gre 
of hundreds of thousands of acres of agricultural lan 

The remedy was in the act of 1902: 

Sec. 63. That the Government of the Philippine Islands 
authorized, subject to the limitations and conditions presc! 
act, to acquire, receive, hold, maintain, and convey title 
personal i ae and may acquire real estate for pubitc 
exercise of the right of eminent domain. i . 

Src. 64. That the powers hereinbefore conferred in sect! 
also be exercised in respect of any lands, easements, appur' 
hereditaments which, on the 13th of August, 1898, were ow 
by associations, corporations, communities, religious orde rs 
individuals in such large tracts or parcels and in such | 
the opinion of the commission injuriously to affect the pe 
fare of the people of the Philippine Islands. And for the 
providing funds to acquire the lands mentioned in thi 


Which was substantially what the ge 


by 
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nt of the Philippine Islands is hereby empowered to incur 
to berrow money, and to issue, and to sell at not less 
yalue, in gold coin of the United States of the present 
yalue or the equivalent in value in money of said islands, 
terms and conditions as it may deem best, registered or 
nds of said Government for such amount as may be neces- 
onds to be in denominations of $50 or any multiple thereof, 
rest at a rate not exceeding 44 per cent per annum, pay- 
rly, and to be payable at the pleasure of said Government 
es named in said bonds, not less than 5 nor more than 30 
the date of their issue, together with interest thereon, in 
of the United States of the present standard value or the 
in value in money of said islands; and said bonds shall be 
m the payment of all taxes or duties of said Government, 
authority therein, or of the Government of the United 
well as from taxation in any form by or under State, munic- 
il authority in the United States or the Philippine Islands. 
s which may be realized or received from the issue and sale 
nds shall be applied by the Government of the Philippine 
the acquisition of the property authorized by this section, 

» other purposes. 
That all lands acquired by virtue of the preceding section 
stitute a part and os of the public property of the Goy- 
the Philippine Islands, and may be held, sold, and con- 
leased temporarily for a period not exceeding three years 
iequisition by said Government on such terms and conditions 
rescribe, subject to the limitations and conditions provided 
et: Provided, That all deferred payments and the interest 
ll be payable in the money prescribed for the payment of 
nd interest of the bonds authorized to be issued in payment 
is by the preceding section and said deferred payments shall 
st at the rate ‘borne by the bonds. All moneys realized or 
om sales or other disposition of said lands or by reason 
ill constitute a trust fund for the payment of principal and 
said bonds, and also constitute a sinking fund for the pay- 
said bonds at their maturity. Actual settlers and occupants 
» said lands are acquired by the Government shall have the 
all others to lease, purchase, or acquire their holdings 
h reasonable time as may be determined by said Government. 


ss, 


over 


schief also was the possible future selling of the so- 


ublic lands in the Philippines in great tracts to indi- 
r corporations unless such selling should be prohibited 
\nd therefore the law contained certain provisions 
imiting the sale of the public lands and the number 
that could be sold to a corporation or to an individual. 
illed public lands belonged to the Philippine Govern- 


13 provides: 

That the Government of the Philippine Islands, subject to 

ns of this act and except as herein provided, shall classify 
its agricultural character and productiveness, and shall 
make rules and regulations for the lease, sale, or other 
f the public lands other than timber or mineral lands, but 


ind regulations shall not go into effect or have the force 
ntil they have received the approval of the President, and 
ved by the President they shall be submitted by him to 
t the beginning of the next ensuing session thereof, and | 


iroved or amended by Congress at said session they shall 


se of such period have the force and effect of law in the 
Islands: Provided, That a single homestead entry shall not 
hectares in extent. 


} 
1) aeres, 
evidence was 


equal, 


uncontradicted that 40 acres of 


lands in the Wnited States, 


tion 15 provides: 


That the Government of the Philippine Islands is hereby 
ind empowered, on such terms as it may prescribe, by gen- 
ition, to provide for the granting or sale and conveyance to 
pants and settlers and other citizens of said islands such 
rtions of the public domain, other than timber and mineral 
United States in said islands as it may deem wise, not ex- 


| 


i) hectares to any one person, and for the sale and conveyance 


than 


1,024 hectares to any corporation or association of 
Provided, 


That the grant or sale of such 
» be paid at once or in partial payments, shall be condi- 
actual and continued occupancy, improvement, and cultiva- 
premises sold for a period of not less than five years, during 
e the purchaser or grantee can not alienate or encumber said 
tille thereto; but such restriction shall not apply to trans- 
and title of inheritance under the laws for the distribu- 
estates of decedents. 
be observed that by section 15 the Philippine Govern- 
not sell more than 16 hectares—about 40 acres—of 
lands to any one person, nor more than 1,024 hectares— 


=. 44) acres—to a corporation. 
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s suggested a few minutes ago by the gentleman from 
usetts.[Mr. McCatr], he was the first to call my at- 
to the fact that efforts were being made in the Philip- 


ids to sell 50,000 acres and more of these friar lands 


» purchaser. 


kdwards, of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, said in a 
n 1909 that there has never been any other under- 
ere than that the vnoccupied friar lands could be 
unlimited quantities to individuals. And yet the .dis- 
ei Ininority leader of the Committee on Insular Affairs 


j 
} 
i 


-. how its chairman, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


siid in the debate on the bill June 19, 1902—he was 
XLVIII——44 


be noted that by section 13 a homestead entry on the | 
ands is limited to not more than 16 hectares—approxi- 








| except the Spanish friars. 


this | 
in productivity, to 120 or 160 acres of the aver- | 


lands, whether the | 


| which were held by three Catholic orders 


| the debate in 1902. 
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most earnest in endeavoring to secure a just law for the Philip- 
pines— 

‘The friar lands are the finest in the Philippine Islands. The 
mission has authority to issue bonds and buy them and after 
purchase they are to be held and treated as other public lands. 


com- 
their 


In view of this statement in 1902 on this floor that the friar 
lands were to be “ treated as other public lands,” what becomes 
of the statement of Gen. Edwards that nobody here ever had 
any thought but that the vacant friar lands could be disposed 
of in unlimited quantities to individuals, when everybody 
admits, even he, that no more than 40 acres of the other public 
lands of the islands could or can lawfully be sold to an in- 
dividual? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. When did 
statement the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. COOPER. In 1909, after Congress had adjourned, but 
I did not learn of it until the next winter or early spring. The 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Martin] first brought it to my 
attention. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under what circumstances 
statement made, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. COOPER. I will come to that a little later. Now, that 
quotation from the speech made here in 1902 shows conclusively 
that Gen. Edwards, who has been one of the most assiduous ad- 
voecates of the removal of the restrictions on the of the 
other public lands in the Philippines, was mistaken in his state- 
ment about the friar lands. For in the very first debate on 
that bill the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones], the then 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
declared that the friar lands when acquired were to be treated 
like other public lands in the islands. And in the debate a few 
days ago the gentleman from Virginia repeated that he never 
had any different understanding than this from the time the 
bill was passed in 1902 until Gen. Edwards and the Attorney 
General began to say that there was a distinction to be made 
between the other public lands and the unoccupied friar lands. 

What are the friar lands? The friar lands are the lands 
the Augustinians, 
the Recoltlettos, and the Dominicans. But this was not at alla 
religious question, a fact to which I called attention in opening 
In reference to the friar-land controversy 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Gen. Edwards make the 


was the 


sale 


I said: 
An important provision of the bill relates to the lands of the friars. 
The Filipinos are a Catholic people, ardently devoted to their church, 


yet for many generations they have been determined enemies of the 
Spanish friars in the islands, although followers of the same religious 


| faith. 


The trouble was between the Filipinos and the Spanish friars. 
There was none with the Jesuits in the islands, nor with any 
In the same speech I said: 

This is not in the slightest degree an attack any church nor 
upon any religion, but simply an endeavor to ren the source of an 
animosity which has become dangerous to the peace and prosperity of 
the islands. The situation is summarized in the report accompanying 
the bill, an extract from which I will print in connection with my 
remarks. 

I drew the report. 


Your committee has no desire to enter into the merits 


upon 


love 


It contained this statement: 


of this contro- 


versy. It is sufficient for the purpose of the proposed :egislation that 
the animosity exists; that it dis deep-seated and widespread; that it 
has heretofore resulted in uprisings of the Filipino people, in dDloodshed, 


an el 


and civil war; and that it still is dangerous to the 
and prosperity of the islands 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. When the adjustments were 
made regarding these friar lands, to whom was the fee title to 
those lands taken? 

Mr. COOPER. 
provided for that. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. [as the Philippine Govern- 
ment also held fee to the other public lands? 


ement 


peace 


Will the gentl 


man yield? 


The Philippine Government, the organic act 


Mr. COOPER. It has exclusive jurisdiction to sell and se 
them subject to the provisions 

Mr. JONES. They belong to the Filipino people 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Then the fee to the lands 


purchased or-settled with the friars is in the same 
is it? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Of in the United 
States, if a gentleman will not be interrupted, the title to the 
public lands within the bounds of the United States is in the 
Government of ihe United States and from time to time 
we may clear away claims of Indian tribes to lands they be- 


ownership, 


course, 


as 
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come a part of the public domain in the United States unless 
otherwise indicated. Is it the view of the gentleman that the 
same condition by analogy exists in relation to these friar 
lands ? 

Mr. COOPER. By the organic act of 1902 the friar lands 
were made the property of the Philippine Government, and 
that Government was authorized to sell or dispose of them in 
its discretion, but subject to the limitations and conditions of 
the act. 

Mr. MARTLN of South Dakota. In the act of 1902, what, if 
anything in specific language, was placed in that act that would 
indicate one way or the other whether the lands to be pur- 
ehased from the friars should become part of the Philippine 
public domain or public lands of the islands? 

Mr. COOPER. Section 65 provides— 

That all lands acquired by virtue of the preceding section shall con- 


stitute a part and portion of the public property of the Government of 
the Philippine Islands, and may be held, sold, and conveyed, or leased 


temporarily for a pericd not exceeding three years after their acquisi- friar lands were avy lands disposed of in larger acreage thay of 


tion by said government on such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed, subject to the limitalwns and canditions provided for in this 
uct. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. TI will. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I was appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Insniar Affairs May 13, 1902, which was after the 
hearings on this Filipino organic act, and served with great 
pleasure under the chairmanship of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, but was not a member when the bill was reported from 
that committee to the House. I ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin if he can inform me whether or not section 65, relative 
to the friar lands, was in the bill when it was reported from 
the Committee on Insular Affairs to the House, or was a propo- 
sition inserted afterwards in the House or in the Senate? 

Mr. COOPER. The House struck out all after the enacting 
clause of the Senate bill and incorporated its own bill. The 


House bill passed, and there was a conference which reported a | 


bil]——— 

Mr. JONES. Containing this section. 

Mr. COOPER. Containing this section. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Section 65 was not in the 
original bill as reported from the House committee, was it? 

Mr. JONES. I will answer the gentleman if the gentleman 
from Wisconsin will permit. 
ported from the House. It was then section 15. The Senate 
sent over to the House a bill which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. That committee struck out ul] after 
the enacting clause and substituted its own bill for the Senate 
bill which contained this section, and it was therefore in the 
bill when it came back to the House. 


Mr. COOPER. I wish here to digress long enough to say that | 


the contest as to what should be in the bill was one of the most 
determined that I have known during my membership in the 


House. The Senate bill never contained even so much as the | 


remotest suggestion of a provision for a legislature in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 
for debate here prominent. newspapers declared that it ought 
not to pass, that the provision in it for a Philippine legislature 
was wrong, and that the Senate bill ought to be enacted into 


lew. Distinguished gentlemen eame here and insisted to Mem- | 


bers of the House that the House bill should not pass because 
of that dangerous provision. And yet the retention in the final 
organie act of that provision for a legislature, with an elective 
lower house, was what preserved peace in the Philippines, made 
the suecess of our Government in the islands, and led to some 
astonishing results in the political history of the United States. 
f[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, the question of the friar lands 
was not at all one of religion, but, on the eontrary, was one 
purely of politics in the best sense of that term. 

There were approximately 400,000 acres of agricultural lands 
in the Philippine Islands owned by these three religious orders. 
They were corporations— 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question there 
for information? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The impression that I have in reference to the 
legislation under which we aequired the friar lands was that 
it was based upon the proposition that these-lands, being 


Within a week before the House bill came on 


their remaining on the land, and that the purpose of acquiring 
the friar lands was to permit the people who then cee pieq 
them as tenants in some form an opportunity of becoming the 
owners of the land which they then occupied. 

Mr. COOPER. That is true of the occupied portion of the 
lands, and, a3 was said by the gentleman from Virginis | \r 
JonES] during the debate on the bill on the 19th of June, 19 
he repeated the statement in debate here a few days ago 
distinct understanding by the committee was that these frigr 
lands were to be bought with the proceeds of these bonds ang 
the unoccupied portions treated the same as other public land 

Nobody here to-day denies that the organi act strictly ro. 
hibits, and has always prohibited, the sale of the other pu)jic 
lands in quantities of more than 40 acres to an individual, or 
more than 2,500 acres to a corporation. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield at that 
When was the first instance of what might be called a disregard 
of that understanding? How long after the purchase of the 


the 


s 


the public lands? 

Mr. COOPER. My recollection is that it was in 1909. I; 
was after Congress had adjourned that summer. I did not hear 
of it until the next winter—1910. 

Mr. QUEZON. The first sale was in 1909. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Six years after the 

Mr. QUEZON. Very soon after the passage of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill in 1909, which granted free trade to the Ph 
Islands. A very few months later stockhelders of the Sugar 
Trust were allowed some thousands of acres of these friar 
lands. 

Mr. TOWNER. I think there is a misapprehension. There 
were numerous sales made before this sale was made. 

Mr. QUEZON. Those who were tenants were, by the terms 
of the act, permitted to retain their holdings, regardless of the 
area. 

Mr. TOWNER. But many of them were made that exceeded 





| 16 hectares of land. 


Mr. QUEZON. sut not in the case of unoccupied friar linds 
It was in the case of occupied lands that the law permitted 
them to purchase their holdings. 

Mr. TOWNER. Almost immediately after the law was pissed 


| and made effective sales were made that exceede1 16 hectares of 


Section 65 was in the bill as re- | 


| 





owned by these orders of friar, were occupied by the Filipino | 


people. 
Mr. COOPER 
Mr. MANN. 


Not entirely occupied. 
Not entirely, but—— 


Mr. COOPER. About one-third. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). And the complaint was that they 
were not properly treated, paid too much in the way of leases 
or rentals or did not have a permanency sufficient to insure 





land to tenants that oceupied it. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly, it would have bee: xatterly unjus! 
to attempt by statute to take away property already in the pos 
session and occupancy of people without first giving them 4! 
opportunity te buy it. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, did tle act 
passed make a provision for selling any larger areas to actual 
occupants of the land? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Was there any distinction made 
act between occupiers of the land and others? 

Mr. TOWNER. As to the amount of land to be occupied by 
them, I believe not. It was the contention of the Governinent 
that 16 hectares did not apply at all to the friar lands, and 
they commenced selling these lands almost immediate!) 
larger amounts than 16 hectares to those who were the : 


tenants; and a large part of the land, amounting to over 1:1). 
acres, and I think nearly to 200,000 acres, were disposed | 
this way—not all of it, of course, in excess of 16 hectares, ula 


very large portion of it. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman from Wisconsin [M* 


| CoorrR] will permit, I would like to ask the gentleman !! 


Iowa [Mr. Towner] what extent of acreage in individual s:s 


| were lands sold above the 16 hectares in those earlier sales: 


Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will turn to page © ef te 
minority report, he will find there a list. The only large sve 
that was made there was the one referred to by the ge! 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the concluding paragray! 
proviso in section 65, relating to the friar lands, is as ! 

Actual settlers and occupants at the time said lands ar 
by the Government shall have the preference over all othe 


purchase, or acquire their actual holdings within such reason: e 
as may be determined by said Government. 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Does the gentlen _ 
Wisconsin [Mr. Cooprr] think that would be author'y © 
selling to an actual occupant beyond the 14-hectare ' 
of public lands? 


Mr. QUEZON. Will the gentleman from Wisconsi! |” 
CooPeR] permit? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. ; 

Mr. QUEZON. I believe it is an authority to the P) . ‘ 


Government, because it is evident that the only reason | 
these friar lands were purchased from the friars wis 
purpose of selling them back to the tenants, so that il 


the 
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irpose of the law the Philippine Government was to be 
carry out the purpose of the law. If it was 
how could they have carried out that 


the p! 
authorized to 
limited to 16 hectares, 
n of the law? 
MARTIN of South Dakota. I will say that it often hap- 
pens in the administration of public lands in this country that 
before re the surveys occupants have inclosed and had in actual 
nse and possession a great deal more than the law will allow 
them to hold when the law goes into effect. But that is never 
eonstrued in our courts to be an actual claim to more than the 
limitation of the law. 

“Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, that was one of the contentions 
on the part of the Government and others, that there was no 
i} intended. As has been well said by the gentleman from 
the Philippines [Mr. QuEZON], now, one of the very objects of 
the law was that these lands should go primarily to the per- 
sous who occupied them as tenants of the friars, and at least 
there are 82 instances that are mentioned on this page of the 
minority report where these Jands were sold to actual occu- 
pan the lands who had been tenants of the friars and 
whose holdings were in excess of 16 hectares of land. 


s of 


‘Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman permit me to make a state- 
ment? I think the statement as just made by him is entirely 
correct. I made that statement, in effect, on last Wednesday, 
but the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] ques- 


tioned it and asked for my authority. He said, if I remember 
correctly, that he might, with just as good reason, say that 
none of those who purchased over 40 acres were occupants of 
the lands thus purchased. 

| think there is no question about the correctness of the gen- 
tleman’s statement, but I want to say to the gentleman on my 
left, Mr. Quezon, that the law itself makes plain the question 
which he asked of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer]. 
Section 65 provides that these lands shall constitute a purt and 
portion of the “ publie property.” Now, some gentlemen say that 
if the intention of the Congress was to make them a part of the 
public lands, Congress would have said “a part of the public 
domain” or “a part of the public lands,” and they base their 
whole argument upon the fact that the words “ public property ” 
used and not the words “ public lands.” ‘Then the section 
goes on to say, as has been stated over and over again, that they 
ll be— 

t to the limitations and conditions provided for in this act. 


Now, if that were all that there 
it wou uld be true that the 


ure 


sna 


was in the sixty-fifth section, 
lands could not be sold to individuals 


in larger amounts that 16 hectares, or 40 acres, no matter what 
the holdings of the tenants were. But the gentleman will find 
the last sentence of that section to read as follows: 


Actual settlers and occupants at the time said lands are acquired by 


the Government shall have the preference over all others to lease, pur- 
chase, or gequire their holdings within such reasonable time as may be 
determined by said Government. 


That is a qualification of the language that precedes. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman interprets the words 
“their holdings” to mean no matter how large? 


Mr. 


TOSS¢ 
i 


JONES. No matter how large. Any tenant in actual 
ssion or occupancy of the land could purchase his holding, 
hether 30 acres or 40 acres or 50 acres; and here is a list of 
persons who have purchased, which shows that the Government 
put that construction upon the law and did permit quite a num- 
ber of tenants to purchase more than 40 acres because they 
were actual possession and occupancy of more than 40 acres. 
oW, Just one other word in that connection. Something has 
been said as to what was the construction which the Philippine 
Government placed upon this language. I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to this, that in an act known as the 
“ friars’ land act,” passed by the Philippine Commission—— 
Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman allow me there? 
Mr. JONES. Will you let me make this statement? 


in 


Mr. COOPER. I shall use those facts in replying to the 
Attorney General’s statement. 


JONES. I wish merely to say that on the 27th of April, 


14, the Philippine Commission passed what is known as the 


“Tr 


triars’ Land Act,” which act expressly provided that these 
lands were to be disposed of in the same quantities that the 
publi lands were to be disposed of, which showed what the 
Ph ‘ippine Commission then thought about this matter. But in 
1908, the year Mr. Poole was out there to buy the San José 
estite, there was passed a law repealing the act of 1904, 
Which, as I have said, ty the quantity of land which could 
be sold to an individual, as to put a different construction 
pon the organie law ne to permit the sale of the lands in 
larger qui intities, 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 


Before the gentleman goes 
to anything else, 


I would like to ask the view of the gentleman 








from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] as to the paragraph in sec- 
tion 65. As to that paragraph in section 65, I think it would 
indicate that it was simply giving a preference right to the 
individuals in actual occupancy of the land to have the right 
to purchase, would it not? 

Mr. COOPER. The act says “to purchase their holdings.” 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. It does not say to the extent 
of their holdings, but it says that they shall have the prefer 
ence over outsiders to purchase. Now, does the gentleman agree 
to the interpretation that that would be an authorization to 
anyone occupying a larger amount to the extent of his holdings, 
no matter how large? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, there could be no question about that. 
Congress knew approximately the size of the holdings of these 
tenants. 

Mr. JONES. That was the contention and the position main- 
tained by the Philippine Commission for over three years. 

Mr. COOPER. There were in all about 400,000 acres of 
lands, of which 242,000 acres were not occupied. 


friar 


Mr. JONES. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will permit 
me, I would say that there were 160,000 people living on the 


other portions of these lands, and therefore they 
had very large holdings individually. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. There were 242,000 acres unoccupied, 
and more than 150,000 people living on the remainder—about 
160,000 acres—of the land. 

Mr. JONES. One hundred and sixty thousand people. 


could not have 


Mr. COOPER. Yes; 160,000 people living on the occupied 
portion. 
Now, this law provided that when in the opinion of the 


Philippine Commission land was held in such large quantities 
by corporations, associations, or religious societies as injuri- 
ously to affect the welfare of the people of the islands, the 
Philippine Government might acquire it by purchase or by the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain. The Members of the 
House will understand that while, as the Supreme Court de- 
clared, the Constitution of the United States had not followed 
the flag over there, yet it would be, in spirit and effect, a 
violation of what we understand to be a fundamental principle 
of our Government to have the Philippine Government take the 
private property of these orders by condemnation proceedings 


and then turn around and sell it to private individuals or 
corporations. 
The Constitution of the United States and the respective 


State constitutions prohibit the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain, excepting only for public purposes. Private property 
can not be condemned and taken for the purpose of selling it to 
private individuals; and, therefore, if on the face of the Philip- 
pine law itself this was declared to be its purpose, 
question as to its justice and propriety, if not 
tutionality, would at once arise. And to avoid this negotiations 


a serious 


as to its consti- 


were conducted with the owners of the friar lands with a view 
to purchasing them. It was very strongly desired by the Fili- 


pino people that nobody be allowed to own such an enormous 
estate. The purchase was made for a little less than $7,000,000, 
and bonds were issued by the Philippine government in payment, 
Attorney General Wickersham in a written opinion says: 
The entire history of the legislation, the discussions over 


the 
chase of the friar lands, and the provisions of the statutes 


pur- 
themselves 


to my mind clearly demonstrate that the restrictions in section 15 of 
the organic act applicable to the public domain in the Philippine 
Islands were not intended to and do not apply to the friar lands. 

The Attorney General declares that the restrictions appli- 


cable to the public lands—that is, of 40 acres to an individual and 
2,500 acres to a corporation—were not intended to apply to the 
friar lands. And yet I have just shown that the exact contrary 


is the truth by quoting from the Recorp the uncontradicted 
statement made in the debate on this floor in 1902 by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones], of the committee which re- 
ported the bill. He said, and nobody disputed or thought of 
disputing him during that week of debate, that the friar lands 
were to be acquired and then “ treated as other public lands.” 
What, then, becomes of the statement of the Attorney General 


of the United States that it was the intention of Congress by 


that law to provide that unoccupied friar lands might be sold 
to individuals in unlimited amounts? I know that statement 
to be wholly unwarranted. I know that no man at that time 
ever suggested such an idea in my presence, ani I know that 
such was not the intention of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield ‘for a question? I 
agree with the gentleman as to what the law ought to be; but 


ras not section 65 written in the way it was for the express 
purpose of permitting a larger amount than 16 hectares to be 
sold to those then occupying or holding the land? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, yes; that is true of the proviso. 


It per- 
mitted the sale to ten: ints of the 


lands they were occupying. 
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Mr. MANN. So that as a matter of fact under section 65 


the friar 
person. 

Mr. COOPER. 
right there? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. I am trying to get information. 

Mr. COOPER. I have just stated the constitutional diffi- 
culty which appeared on the face of the bill itself, in the pro- 
vision for the exercise of the right of eminent domain to con- 
demn the private property of the friars for the purpose of sell- 
ing it to private individuals. The Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs thoroughly discussed this difficulty before it reported 
the bill in 1902. 

Mr. MANN. 
case, 


Mr. COOPER. 


lands were not restricted in sales to 40 acres to a 


Will the gentleman permit an interruption 


That was not a constitutional difficulty in this 


No; in a strictly legal sense, it was not. But 


| bill would have passed? 


And yet the Attorney General of the 
United States in an official opinion declares that it was the 
intention of Congress to authorize that sort of thing to be ¢ 
its deliberate intention to allow sales in any amount to ing 
viduals. 
Reason ought to be used in interpreting a law to discover the 
intent of its maker. And I ask how in the name of reason —of 
ordinary common sense—it is possible to believe that Co 


thinking that a religious order owned too much land, won d 
| cause it to be taken from that order, and then be willing to 
| have it all sold right back to a member of that order or tw its 


| chief officer? 


the principle involved was nevertheless very important in this | 


connection, as I 
ment felt that it would be far better to resort to amicable 
adjustment, bargain, and sale. Now, does not the gentleman 
from Illinois see that it was very much easier to conduct ne- 
gotiations to acquire these 400,000 acres, of which 


have already shown. So that the Govern- | 


about | 


160,000 acres were occupied, if we allowed the 150,000 people | 


living on them—many of these as tenants—to continue to re- 
side there and held out in the law itself the opportunity for 
them to purchase their holdings? In my judgment we never 
could have made a successful negotiation; at least, it would 
have been a business of the utmost difficulty, if that particular 


clause permitting tenants to buy their holdings had been omitted | 


from the friar-land portion of the bill. 

It is true that those people were helpless in our power, but 
we thought that if possible to do otherwise it would not be 
right to condemn private property in order to sell it to private 
individuals when nobody would tolerate such a proceeding in 
any State in the United States. However, to meet a possible 
emergency, we did put into the law a provision authorizing 
condemnation proceedings, but we also added another provision 
permitting occupants of these friar lands to lease or acquire 
their holdings. 

Mr. MANN. 
information? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The general lands were restricted in sale under 
the act to 40 acres to an individual; but in the purchase of the 
friar lands some of the people then occupying the land held 
more than 40 acres. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And it was thought desirable when we had pur- 
chased those holdings that those holding more than 40 acres 
should be permitted to purchase their holdings. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; they were merely occupants of the lands. 
The friars were the owners of the lands. 

Mr. MANN. I did not say they owned them. 
“holdings.” I think that is the term used. 

Mr. COOPER, Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Was not that probably the reason why there 
was not included in the law the provision that the friar lands 
should not be sold to individuals in amounts of more than 40 
acres? 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all as to unoccupied lands. 

Mr. MANN. For the very purpose of letting these holders 
purchase their holdings where they amounted to more than 40 
acres. 


I say their 


Mr. COOPER. It was, so far as their holdings were con- 
cerned, but what they were holding and occupying did not con- 
cern the remaining 240,000 unoecupied acres of agricultural 
lands, among the best im the islands. These we did not wish 
to go into the hands of any individual. It is admitted that 
Congress intended to get those lands out of the hands of the 
friar corporations, but is it to be supposed that Congress in- 
tended to get those lands away from the orders of friars and 
then to turn around and leave the law open for the sale of 
5S.000 acres, or of all the 240,000 unoccupied acres, to a single 
friar or to any other individual? What a preposterous sug- 
gestion that would have been. What would have been thought 
if in 1902 it had been announced on this floor: “The friars own 
400,000 acres of land: which we propose to acquire, because 
their possession of such enormous estates is not for the welfare 
of the Filipino people. So we will take the lands and permit 
not more than 2,500 acres to be sold to a corporation, but per- 
mit any number of acres to be sold to an individual—for ex- 
ample, 55,000 acres to Mr. Poole, who goes over there as the 
agent of Havemeyer, son of the once famous sugar king, Have- 
meyer, head of the great trust in the United States.” After 
suck 2n announcement, about when do gentlemen suppose that 


Mr. Speaker, of all monopolies, the most dangerous is the 
monopoly of land. Especially is this true in a restricted area 
like the Philippine Islands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RoBrnson). 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman’s time may be 
extended 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States limited the amount of land that could be owned ly a 
corporation in Porto Rico to not more than 500 acres. Where 
people in an island like that begin to crowd upon each other 
they can not move, as our pioneers moved, over imaginary 
State lines, on and on, into the almost boundless West. In such 
an island they move on and on, soon to be confronted b) 
ocean. Land monopoly in islands of comparatively limited 
area presents an opportunity for a very cruel kind of tyranny. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Congress adjourned early in August. 1909, 


The time of 


| Only a month later, September 7, Mr. J. Montgomeiy Strong, 


Will the gentleman yield for a question, for | 


(ee 


| were going to the Philippines. 


of Little Falls (N. J.) 
friend in Manila: 


Nationa! Bank, wrote a letter to a 


LittLe Fauys, N. J., September 7, 199 
My Dear WILSON: This will introduce Messrs. E. L. Poole and P. A. 
Prentiss, who are going out to the Philippines, representing the same 
interests as I did, with the intention of looking toward the | se 
of some land in the islands. If it is possible to secure a sufficient 
amount of suitable land, a modern sugar factory is contemplated Any 
advice or information you can give these gentlemen will be eatly 
appreciated, 
With kind remembrances to Mrs. Wilson, Mr. Strong, and 
believe me, 
Sincerely, yours, 
Jonun R. Wrison, Esq., 
Maxila, P. TI. 


That was dated on the 7th of September. 


J. MonTGoMeERY S87! 


Prentiss and Poole 
Here is a eablegram dated 
October 22, 1909; showing that they had arrived: 
OcTorre 22 , 

SECRETARY OF War, Washington: 

Prentiss and Poole desire to purchase unoccupied sugar 1 ns 
Jose friar estate, Mindoro; say Hammond was informed ly 
of Insular Affairs an individual can not purchase more that 
friar lands. Can not understand this, as acts 1847 and 1 
passed amending friar-land act to give government right to s¢ 


friar lands without restriction as to area. Attorney genera 





in the opinion that this has been accomplished. Please « 
telegraph to satisfy these gentlemen. : 
The attorney general mentioned in this message \V the 


attorney general of the Philippines. Hammond was th 
for Prentiss and Poole. 

I call attention to the fact that this cablegram \w 
Goy. Gen. Forbes, of the Philippines, after an inter 
Prentiss and Poole, in which they had told him of 
sire to purchase unoccupied friar lands, but that their 
had been informed by the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
ington that an individual could not purchase more 
acres of such friar lands. The official who imparted 
formation was Maj. McIntyre, of the Bureau of Insular - 
It is true that later an effort was made to explain av 
he had said; but one can not read the record without 
solutely convinced that he told Hammond that the ! 
of the act of Congress applicable to the public land 
Philippines were applicable also to the vacant friar ! } 
that not more than 40 acres could be sold to an individ 

On the same day, October 22, Gen. Edwards cabled ! 

OCTOBER -- 
Forses, Manila: 


Thoroughly understood here unoccupied friar lands may 
individuals without limitation as to area. Will advise Hi 
Wrote you September 27 requesting detailed description of ‘! 
as are to be sold as unoccupied land. When Hammond ca 


not understood efforts were being made to sell these oa — 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Was that the statement the gen(iem® 
referred to a while ago as the statement of Gen. Edwares: 
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vr COOPER. Yes. 

{ARTIN of Colorado. It was understood, however, to 

ily to particular estates or holdings and to no other 

COOPER. On the contrary, neither of these cablegrams 

y reference to holdings, but beth do expressly refer to, 

only to, friar lands that are unoccupied. ‘There can 

b estion as to what was understood by all the parties to 
ansactions. 

Mr. Hammond who made the inquiries for Prentiss and 
I lawyer, a member of the firm of Cadwallader & 
S irm to which Attorney General Wickersham be- 
en he entered the Cabinet of the President. 

RTIN of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

COOPER. Yes. 

MARTIN of Colorado. I do not know how many of these 
lk he ntleman is going to read and comment on, but 
t n the Recorp a letter from Gen. Edwards to the 
« ceneral at Manila, stating that this call had been 


ry a representative of one of the best law firms in New 


\ the 








purpose of negotiating for the purchase of the | 
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settling a controversy growing out of a construction which has 
been put upon that organic act. 


Mr. HILL. If that is the law now what is the use to pass 
this bill. That is what I want to get at 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman allow me, I think I can 
explain. 

Mr. HILL. I know the gentleman is thoroughly familiar 


with the subject and I ask him in all good fuith, if that is the 
| law now what is the use of passing this bi 

Mr. JONES. The law is a very flexible thing 

Mr. COOPER. One moment, pleas We passed an organie 
act in 1902 for the government of the P ipp Islands vl, 
as we thought then and believe now, prohibited tl 
more than 40 acres of the unoccupied friar lands 1 in ind 
vidual. The Attorney Genera! has interpreted the law to me 
that there is no restriction upon the sale of un ! d fria 
lands to individuals, and so 55,000 acres bave been sold t 
Mr. Poole, who went over there as the agent of Hav r 
son of the former king of the Sugar Trust. We are trying by 
this bill to do away with the Attorney General's inte) on 
and to interpret the law in accordance with the intention of the 
Congress. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Some time prior in his ren ‘s 
gentleman from Wisconsin referred to the word “ pro ty ! 

| the organic act. It seems to me that this w! questi mes 
down to the proper interpretation of the word “ property if 
property means the same as public domain, there is no question 
about it. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course it does. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the word “property” were used in 
some other significance there might be a question. 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from |! ois [Mr. MANN] 
made a similar suggestion the other day—an aside remark across 
the aisle. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman does not think the is 
any difference between the word “ property ” in this case and 
the public domain? 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all, if we are talking about lands. 


fr tates. That letter is in there, and there is a letter from 
M vre to the Bureau of Insular Affairs, in which he acknowl- 
edg hat he gave out mistaken information, that these lancs 
wel t to be purchased in large tracts, and other communica- 
ti f like character, making it perfectly clear to me that the 
Bi 1 of Insular Affairs never had any other idea but that the 
lar were subject to the limitations the same as the public 
) ‘ 

May L ask the gentleman from Wisconsin, is there any claim 
tl and sold in the name of Poole was in the actual hold- 
ng of this man or anyone else at the time of the passage of 
tl In other words, was any effort made to bring it 
Inder hat the gentleman considers was an exception to the 
act, an exception which I very much doubt myself? 

Mr. COOPER. Not at all. 

Mr. HILI Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I will. 

Mr. HILL. Has the gentleman any idea the lands are not 
ope r sale under the restrictions which are placed on public 
lands now? 

Mr. COOPER. Why, my understanding of the law is that 
these acts of the Philippine Government are absolutely in vio- 
la of the straight and plain intent of the law enacted by 
Congress in 1902. They permit the sale of vacant friar lands 
in unlimited amounts to individuals. 

Mr. HILL. Then the gentleman does understand that the 
friar lands now are subject to sale in any quantity for which 
the Philippine Government chooses to sell them? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; but not because the law of Congress so 
intended or so permits, but only because of the wrongful con- 
struction put upon that law by Attorney General Wickersham. 

Mr. HILL. Hence the necessity for this bill? 

Mr. COOPER. The necessity comes from the construction | 
pul tpon the law by the Attorney General, and also because the 
President has said that unless Congress shall take action he | 
will order the lands sold in accordance with the opinion of the 
Att y General. 

Mr. HILI They have bought as a matter of property for 
the Philippine Government these friar lands, and they are with- 
0 y restrictions on the manner of disposal of them except to 
tenints, who should have the preference in the purchase—but 
® restriction on the quantity. Is 


I not that 
understanding now? 


Mr. COOPER. Not at all. 
ir. HILL. If that is not so, what is the necessity for this 


Mr. COOPER. Because the Attorney General has construed 
tT . . 

‘we law to mean the exact opposite of what it was understood 
: intended to mean when enacted. We who oppose his con- 
t on T 





iintain that the law should, and that, properly con- 
did and does prohibit the sale to a private individual 


of re than 40 acres of the unoccupied friar lands, just as the 

sume law specifically prohibited the sale to an individual of 

a than 40 acres of the other public lands of the islands. 
ie T¢ 


eH ‘son for the limitation was exactly the same in the case 
oF the friar lands as it was in that of the other public lands. 


__Mr. HILL. Then this bill is te correct an omission from the 
‘aw as it now stands and make it, in other words, what the 
rent 1 ™ ans al : : . 
eeitieman ceives to be its intent and purpose? 

Mr. ( OPER. 


The gentleman puts his question as an artful 
ae ‘rr would put it; but I have heard a great many 
= fee and shall make my statement in my own 
ay it is not for any such purpose, nor do I make any such 
wUssion, as the question implies. It is for the purpose of 





the gentleman’s | 


Mr. JONES. 
Mr. COOPER. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield. 


Mr. JONES. I simply want to say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that he does not think that after the Government had ac 
quired these lands, and it was stated in the act that they shall 
constitute a part of the public property, that that act chanced 
the nature of the property? They were pudlic lands, were they 
not? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Since these remarks of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin I am perfectly clear that his struction of 
this whole proposition is right and that the gentleman from 
Virginia was right when he interpreted the mesning of the 
law back in 1902. It seems to me that ‘ommon-sense view 


of the question 


Mr. JONES. T stated what was the understanding of the 


‘om- 
mittee on the subject. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. And that. it seems to me. was correct 
Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman wil! permit, the same diffi 
culty has arisen in my mind, and I think likely I wil! be xble 
| to solve it to the satisfaction of both the gentleman from Con- 
necticut and the gentleman from Ohio Here is the tuation 


It makes very little difference now who was right with refer 
ence to the contention. \ffirmatively there can he no ection 
taken unless the Philippine Government is now advised by 
Washington. The upper branch of the Philippine Government, 
| which is, of course, controlled by the United States. will not 
take any action unti] Congress has acted upon this matter 
And if Conzress does not act upon this matter, then the lands 
will be sold without restriction, which is their understanding of 
the matter. Unless this act is passed, then the Philippine Gov 
ernment will, because the general assembly is favorable 1d 
the upper house will be favorable 
Mr. JONES. If the gentleman will permit, I beg his pardon. 
The assembly is not favorable. 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Cooper] declines to yield further. 
Mr. BUCHANAN rose. 
Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 


SUCHANAN |}. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Is it not a fact that the Attorney General 
who put this construction on the law, contrary to what was 
intended by the creators of the law, was a former attorney for 
the Sugar Trust? 

Mr. COOPER. I shall have to ask the gentleman to consult 
the records. I do not know. 
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Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman know what the Philippine 
people Want to do in regard to the matter? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cooper] yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to have the 


| 


rules of the House applied to me. They are not applied to | _ Th ‘ : 7 c . 
| Filipino papers, irrespective of their party affiliation, all o 


others who have taken the floor in regard to this question. I 
zim glad you are starting now to apply the rules. I want to 
isk further if the gentleman from Wisconsin does not think the 
construction of this law was made favorable to those who de- 
sired to secure these lands for the sugar corporations? 

Mr. COOPER. Well, I would not unnecessarily impute dis- 
honest motives to any man, of course, and particularly to one 
so prominent as is the Attorney General of the United States. 
But I could not permit that statement of his longer to go un- 
contradicted. His statement that it was always the undestand- 
ing that the restriction as to the amount of land which could 
be sold to an individual did not apply to the vacant friar lands 


put me in the attitude, practically, of deliberately attempting 


to deceive my constituents and of telling them day after day on | 


the stump a wanton falsehood. 

Mr. HILI Will the gentleman kindly answer my question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cooper] yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Im]? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. What do the Philippine people themselves—I do 
not mean the Americans over there—want in regard to the dis- 
position of these friar lands which they have bought and paid 
for and for which they have issued bonds? 

Mr. COOPER. Which they paid for by issuing bonds? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. ‘The gentleman speaks of bonds, I presume, 
because of a thought in his mind similar to one evidently in 
the mind of the Attorney General when he rendered his 
opinion. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman should not impute to me any mo- 
tive except to obtain information so that I can vote intelligently. 

Mr. COOPER. No. The gentleman has in mind the alleged 
financial burden of paying for those lands. 

Mr. HILL. That seems to me to be a trivial part of it as 
compared with the development of the islands. Tell me what 


the lilipinos desire, if you can. If not, I wiil try to get it from | 


some other source. 

Mr. COOPER. I will answer the question by reading a 
letter. I did not intend any impertinence toward the gentleman 
at all. 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. Does the gentleman know what is 
the desire of the Resident Commissioners of the Philippines at 
the present time? 

Mr. COOPER. The legislature is composed of a commission 


appointed by the President, and the other part is the lower | 


house, elected by the Filipino feople— 
Mr. HILL. I was aware of that. 


Mr. COOPER. The Filipino people chose Mr. QuEzoN to come | 
He was elected by the | 
lands, there being no difference of opinion in regard to 


here as one of their representatives 
lower house of their legislature. 

Mr. HILT. Are the two houses agreed as to the disposition 
of this land? 


Mr. COOPER. I have not heard from Mr. Lrecarpa, but I | 


am told by Mr. QuEzon that he himself is of my opinion on this 
subject. Is that true? 

Mr. QUEZON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I have here a letter written by MANUEL QUE- 
ZON, dated Manila, September 1, 1910, to Secretary of War 
Dickinson, and by the Secretary made a part of one of his 
reports. It answers the question of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Hin]: 

LETTER OF HON. MANUEL QUEZON 
MANILA, September 1, 1910. 

Mr. Spcrerary: In compliance with your request, made in a per 
sonal conversation with the undersigned, I have the honor hereby to 
express to you the opinion of the Filipinos on the friar-lands question. 

Of these, there are lands that are occupied by tenants and others 
that are not It is the opinion of my people that those occupied by 
tenants should be, as soon as possible, sold to the tenants, irrespective 
of the size of the lands or parcels thereof so occupied, even though the 
Goverument should incur some losses by the speedy disposal of such 


lands. The reason for this is that the purpose of the Government in | 


buying these lands from the friars was precisely to settle the serious 
problem arising in these islands by the tenants of those lands through 
sale of said lands to their tenants. 

With regard to the unoccupied lands, it is the opinion of the Fili- 
pinos that they should be disposed of subject to the same limitations 
impesed by law on public lands. The reason for this is the same that 
the Filipinos have in objecting to the sale of public lands in large 
areas. It is evident that the Filipinos, in so far as the friar-lands 
question is concerned, do not give any consideration to the business 
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point of view of the matter, but only to the social and politi " 
There are at present no people in this country that are either yer 
wealthy or beggar; the wealth of the country is divided amonye +; 
people, and this is considered by the Filipinos as the guaranty 
conservatism of this community. ; 
Politically it is the firm belief of the Filipinos that the o 
of large tracts of lands by foreigners constitutes a menac 
independence, both political and economical, of the archipelago 
The foregoing opinion has been expressed and entertained 
unanimously declared themselves against the Government's | v ir 
the sale of the Mindoro estate, and I know from what I have beard 
from other sources that the opinion so expressed by the pap : 
tirely in accord with the opinion of the people in general. 
MANUEL QuEx 
Resident Commissioner to the United States for the Phi 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Manila, P. I. 

Mr. HILL rose. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman permit me on 
This letter shows that Mr. QUEZON and the mass of the | 
people are strongly opposed to the Government's policy in s 
ing 55,000 acres of friar lands to Mr. Poole. 

As to the question of Philippine independence, I have noi! 
ing to say now. I have my own views on the subject; but as 
it is not involved here I shall defer what I may wish to say 
until some other occasion. 

That sale of 55,000 acres to one man, Poole, when csi: 
ered in connection with what the President and Attorney Cen 
eral have said, means that all the rest of the unoccupied fri 
lands can be sold to one man—Poole or anybody else. It means 
that Congress, in July, 1902, provided for the taking of 
friar lands, and at the same time intended that the entir 
240,000 acres of unoccupied friar lands might be sold to a sivv 
holder in the Sugar Trust or to its president, or to a chief offi- 
cer of the friars themselves. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gen 


|} tleman yield? 


| 








Mr. COOPER. In a moment. I ask any gentleman on this 
floor if he has the hardihood to rise and confirm the st 
ment of the Attorney General of the United States, that ii was 
the intention of Congress to enact a thing so indescribabl) 
less and farcical as that would have been? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permil me to 
ask him a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 


Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman whether Mr. 
LeGARDA, the other Philippine Commissioner, agrees wil! Mr. 


(JUEZON in regard to this matter? 

Mr. COOPER. 1 understand that he does, but 1 he 
talked with him about it. 

Mr. JONES. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that he does. 

Mr. HILL. Now how much of these friar lands are at resell 
unoccupied by tenants? 

Mr. COOPER. About 242,000 acres are unoccupie 

Mr. HILL. 
those which come under the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. JONES. I believe 242,000 acres are undisposed o! 

Mr. Hill. So that this bill simply affects the u el 


that are occupied; and if a man now owns 50,000 acres © 
land and is, using it he has a preferential right to buy mor 
regardless of quantity? 

Mr. COOPER. There is no tenant owning so muc! 

Mr. HILL. But suppose he did. He woula have tl 
ential right under this bill so that those Jands world 
treated, so far as the tenants are concerned, as pul 
but as property? 

Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from Connecticut was 
when I stated my understanding of the reason that mov 
gress in enacting the last part of that paragraph. 

Mr. HILL. I think that was right. 

Mr. COOPER. The reason is found in the fact tha! 
were over 100,000 tenants and other occupants, and " 
not, without great difficulty, condemn the lands unde! 


| conditions. 


Mr. HILL. I understand that. It is only a questio! 
ing the unoccupied land? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has eX} 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] be 3 
minutes more. 


Mr. COOPER. I ask that I be allowed to conclud: 
have to say. 2 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin 4s co 


mous consent to be allowed to conclude his remarks 
objection? 


About 242,000 acres are unoccupied, and it 3s 








































































































\ JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman how much 
ety wants to occupy? 
a OOPER. Thirty minutes. 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. Coorer] 
- inimous consent for 30 minutes in which to conclude his 
Is there objection? 


: 1 was no objection. 
| SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
piz r 30 minutes more. 
TACKSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit one 
an 


SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield 
ti gentleman from Kansas? 
\ir. COOPER. Yes; with pleasure. Then I must proceed. 
\ir JACKSON. Will the gentleman give us his opinion as to 
wh - by passing this present law, we would confirm the 
inion that the Attorney General gave of the law of 1902? 


very 0) 

Mr. COOPER. Well, we have not confirmed the Attorney 
CG s opinion very much by what we have said on the 
fl t inasmuch as the President has notified Congress in 
ce that he will authorize the sale of that land to private 
individuals without restriction as to area unless we do pass it, 
w! else can we do? 

Mr. JACKSON. I did not understand we were putting that 
in ni t. 

\ir. COOPER. The President has notified Congress that 
uuless it takes action he will order the land sold in accordance 
v he opinion of Attorney General Wickersham—that is, in 
4] amounts to individuals. 

\ttorney General of the United States, in support of his 
oO} that sales of unoccupied friar lands were not subject 


to the restrictions applicable to the other public lands in the 
islands, quotes from a preamble to a law passed in the Philip- 


the said lands are not public lands in the sense in which 
th rds are used in the public-land act of 1904, and can not be 
nder the provisions thereof, and it is necessary to provide 
visions for carrying out the terms of said purchase and the 
of Congress in relation to the leasing and selling of said 
™ { e creation of a sinking fund to secure the payment of 
onds so issued, 


And so forth. 
Evid 


re ' nts 


a tli 


statement, in this preamble, that “ the friar lands are not public 
n the sense that these words are used in the public-land 
act of 1904." And yet this very law, of which the Attorney 
quotes only from the preamble, provided that vacant 
friar lands, when sold, must be sold in accordance with chapter 
of the Philippine public-land act of 1904, which chapter 2 


expressly provided that the public lands must be sold in accord- 
ul with the law of Congress of 1902; and this law of Con- 
gress we know limited sales to not more than 40 acres to an 
individual. What could more perfectly show how the commis- 
: understood the law of Congress? Here we find that the 


‘ine Commission itself, in 1904, two years after Congress 
enacted the organie act of 1902, passed a law referring to that 


act and limiting sales of vacant friar lands to not more than 40 
acres to an individual. Who can doubt that the commission 
then knew how Congress intended the friar lands to be treated? 

| Attorney General quotes only from the whereas in the 
preamble, but nothing after the enacting clause; and therefore 
I wi'| read from this Philippine law regulating the sales of friar 


inds 


of the friar lands and provided: 


‘ 9 In 


the event the Chief of the Bureau of Public Lands should 


fin y of the said lands vacant, he is directed to take possession and 
hereof, and he may either lease such unoccupied lands for a 
rT! exceeding three years or offer the vame for sale, as in his 
nt may seem for the best interests of the Government. 
Mark this: 
- And in making such sales he shall proceed as provided in chapter 2 
ol publie-land act. 
; “serve that sales of vacant friar lands were directed to be 
mide as provided in chapter 2 of the public-land act. Now, 
What did chapter 2 previde? It provided, as I have said, for 
the sale of the public lands in the Philippines in accordance 
with ‘he organic law, passed by Congress in 1902, and this, we 
know imited sales to not more than 40 acres to an individual. | 
: Wi y did the Philippine Commission pass that law so limit- 
ann = cal of vacant friar lands? Apparently because they 
nae oe the intention of the act of Congress to be as 
Ps te . » the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Jones], and I un- 
hele swectn e the reason for the law demanded that every- 
a ; be id understand it, as Frank McIntyre, of the Bureau 


ir Affairs, understood it when, in 1909, Hammond was 


lently the Attorney General wished to call attention to the 
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It put the Chief of the Bureau of Public Lands in charge | 


told at the bureau that the restriction of 40 
vidual did apply to the vacant friar land 

The fact that McIntyre then stated that such was his under 
standing of the act is absolutely indisputable after a reading of 
the entire record. 

That this was also my own understanding is further demon- 
strated by what I said in 1906 in an open letter to my constitu- 


acres to indi 


an 


ents, some of whom were much alarmed lest the Sugar Trust 
exploit the Philippine Islands. Here is what I wrote them: 
Congress has by law prohibited any corporation from taking up or 


owning more than 2,500 acres of land in the 
the creation of vast estates in the islands 


Philippines, t 3; preventing 


Now, when I told my constituents that Congress had by law 
prevented ‘“‘the creation of vast estates” in the Philippine 
Islands, did I have secretly in mind the fact that the law 
would permit the Philippine Government to sell to one man 
55,000 acres; or, for that matter, to sell to one man, all of the 
vacant friar lands—242,000 acres? Is it to be believed that | 
thus deliberately deceived my constituents? Is it not cleor that 


I would have been guilty of a duplicity which would damn me 
forever in the mind of any honest man, if, holding such a 
secret, I had told that constituency, as 1 did repeatedly on the 
stump, that the law prohibited the Philippine Government from 
so selling agricultural lands as to create vast estates 

Perhaps, however, the Attorney General of the United States 
and Gen. Edwards did not think that in the Philippine Islands 
55,000 acres or 200,000 or 240,000 acres of rich agricultural 
land, if owned by one stockholder in the Sugar Trust, would be 
a “vast estate.” But it would look like quite an estate to any 
man believing in the principle President McKinley had in mind 
when he said to me, “I hope that there will be no exploitation 
of any of those islands.” 


Exploitation does not require corporations. It can easily be 
accomplished by individuals. 

Mr. FOSS. Has this sale of more than 50,000 acres gone 
through ? 


Mr. COOPER. They have taken it. 

Mr. FOSS. Is there no way by which it can be invalidated 
at the present time, in the opinion of the gentleman? 

Mr. COOPER. Not except by a lawsuit. The Attorney Gen 
eral has said it is all right. 

Mr. JACKSON. Why not have a lawsuit? If we this 
bill now and there is a lawsuit, will they not say this Congress 
has confirmed the opinion of the Attorney Genera! in 1912 

Mr. COOPER. The President has declared that if 
does not act, he will authorize the sale of the rest of the land in 
accordance with the opinion of the Attorney General. I 
believe in having a number of lawsuits. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let us have one lawsuit. 

Mr. COOPER. If sales are made to others, there will be other 
lawsuits. 

Mr. McGUIRE of Oklahoma. I will 
whether, in his opinion, Mr. Poole has not 
lawsuit? 

Mr. COOPER. He may have purchased one. 

Mr. MICHAEL EB. DRISCOLL. This is not 
is it, even if he has? 

Mr. COOPER. No; 
would not help him. 

Mr. KENDALL. There will be no lawsuit as long as he a 
in accordance with the opinion of the Attorney General. 

Mr. COOPER. As is aptly said by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. KENDALL], aS long as Mr. Poole continues to agree with 
the Attorney General he will bring no lawsuit down on him 
self—certainly none by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Speaker, I now invite very especial attention to what 
was said concerning the friar lands by a man knowing all 
about them and the laws governing them, in a speech before 
the Commercial Club of Kansas City, Mo., Monday even 


pass 


Congress 


do not 


ask the gentleman 
already purchased a 


an enabling act, 


the bill now before if made a law, 


us, 


tS 


on 


| ing, November 20, 1905, three years after Congress enacted that 





| concealed from his audience, that 
| could lawfully be sold to one person, or, indeed, that 


law. I have in my hand an advance press copy of his speech, 


marked “To be released November 21, 1905”; and I will read 
what that distinguished gentleman—William H. Taft—said 
about the friar lands: 

Gentlemen of the Commercial Club of Kansas City 

oT * oe * * . e 

We have purchased from the ecclesiastical orders 400,000 acres 
of the best land in the islands for the purpose of distributing ‘t in 
small parcels among the tenants, to be paid for on long and easy 
payments. 

Of course, tenants did not occupy all that land, as he well 


knew. Now, Mr. Speaker, is it to be supposed that the man who 
made that statement had a secret belief which he deliberately 
55.000 acres of lands 
the whole 
242,000 vacant acres could be lumped off to one man? 


those 
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tut that distinguished gentleman said something else of great 
importance in that speech. And it shows conclusively just what 
he understood Congress had done by the law of 1902: 

Much is made of the probable investment of American capital in 


sugar and sugar machinery In the first place, by the laws of the 
Philippines enacted by Congress, no corporation can take up or hold 
more than 2,500 acres of land. This is prohibitory, so far as new 


investments in sugar plantations are concerned, because the sugar that | 


can be produced from such a tract would not justify the investment of 
the amount needed for a modern sugar plant. 

He told his audience that the law of Congress was in effect 
prohibitory of new investments in sugar plantations in the 
Philippines, because 2,500 acres would not justify an investment 
of the amount needed for a modern sugar plant. But while 
telling his hearers that the law was prohibitory of new in- 
vestments in sugar plantations did he believe and conceal his 
belief that the law of Congress would permit the Philippine 
Government to sell to one man, Mr. Poole, 55,000 acres of sugar 


land for the purposes of a sugar plant? Is that the way in | 
which Mr. Taft then construed the law? I can not believe it. | 


In my open letter and on the stump I told my constituents 
what Congress had done respecting the purchase of Philip- 
pine Government land by corporations, not, of course, having a 
thought that there would ever be even a pretense that Congress 
had left it open for a private individual to do what it had 
prevented a corporation from doing. I told them also that the 
Secretary of War, William H. Taft, had assured the Commer- 
cial Club, of Kansas City, that the law of Congress was pro- 
hibitory of new investments in sugar plantations in the Phil- 
ippines. 

Evidently Mr. Taft, at Kansas City, did not think that under 
the law of Congress 55,000 acres could be sold to Mr. Poole a 
little time after Congress adjourned in 1909 and a few months 
after Mr. Wickersham became Attorney General of the United 
States, 

The spirit in which the law of Congress is being executed is 
revealed by Mr. Forbes, governor general of the Philippine 
Islands, in a report dated Manila, August 30, 1910, after these 
cablegrams and letters had passed and the Attorney General’s 
epinion been made public. Says Gov. Gen. Forbes: ‘ 

Personally I should like to see a contract for the sale of all of these 
unoccupied friar lands entered into immediately with individuals or 
corporations. It is of very little interest to me whether the money to 
be spent for the development of these lands is derived from operations 
connected with business of sugar in the United States or in the busi- 
ness of guano in Guatemala. 

He used that last expression for the purpose of alliteration. 
| Laughter. |. 

So long as it is money and is to be spent for the benefit of the Fili- 
pinos, and if spent here it can not fail to be of benefit to the Filipinos 


under laws regulating such matters. I care very little where the money | 


eomes from nor how it is obtained. I never thought to inquire whether 
Poole represented sugar interests or shipping interests. 

Gentlemen can see that a shipowner, possibly a shipbuilder, 
might wish to buy 55,000 acres of sugar land to grow ships on. 
j Laughter. ] 

If ever there was an illustration of big business in polities, 
it is seen in the statement of the Governor General that he 
does not care who buys these lands nor how much he buys 
nor whom he represents. ‘The Governor General who would 
say this about the friar lands very probably holds a similar 
view as to the other public lands in the islands. 

But do not gentlemen know that this spirit if carried out 
in practice would beget a system of absentee landlordism 
equal to any that ever cursed Ireland? Land monopoly 
ditfers from any other monopoly. A man owning in fee a vast 
estate can, should he so desire, prevent another from even step- 
ping foot upon it. He can, of course, lay down the terms and 
conditions on which another may secure an opportunity to labor 
upon it, and should the owner chance to be thoroughly avari- 


cious, thinking of nothing except the dollar, he is apt not to be 


overconsiderate in the terms and conditions on which he exer- 
cises this authority. 

I remember of reading a few years ago a message of Goy. 
Dole, of the Hawaiian Islands, in which he said that the sugar 
planters on the vast estates there were too apt to look upon 
their employees as mere machines and not as factors in the de- 
velopment of the state. 

This was Gov. Dole’s opinion of one of the evils of the great 
estates in Hawaii. Congress did not wish to see similar vast 
estates and their accompanying evils in the Philippines. And to 
prevent these it passed a law which, construed in the light of 
reason and in accordance with its plain intent, would strictly 
limit the amount of public lands, or of friar lands, that the 
Philippine Government could sell to anybody—corporation or 
individual. 

There was no reason why the law should not seek to prevent 
great estates in the friar lands just as it did in the other public 
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lands. And, therefore, the law of Congress provided, ani) x; 
provides, that the friar lands shall be sold “subject to the 
limitations and conditions of this act”—not of this sectio 
nor of the preceding section, nor of any other section, bu ' 
ject to the limitations and conditions of the whole act. 

The evil to be remedied was the great amount of land owneq 
by three orders of friars. The remedy was to take it away 


\y 


from them and sell it in much smaller parcels to other jeoop|e— 
not to sell it all to one man. A fair interpretation of the law, 
having in mind the evils to be remedied, would have juistitieg 
| the Attorney General in declaring that clearly the intention of 
| Congress could not have been to have the Philippine. Goyer 

ment take this great area of the richest of agricultural |ang 
away from a corporation and sell 55,000 acres or 242(i% 
| acres to an individual, but that Congress intended to hive thy 
vast unoccupied portion of the friar estates divided into sialley 
areas in the interest of the Filipino people, as it provided should 
be done with the other vacant public lands. This plain, benef. 
cent intent of the law ought not to have been defeated by 
| utterly unreasonable construction of its provisions. 

Before closing I ask attention to the chief of the alleged 
arguments urged in the attempt to justify the Attorney (ep. 
eral’s opinion nullifying the obvious intent of the law and 
making possible the 50,000-acre sale to Poole, the friend of 
Havemeyer. The Attorney General and his supporters say 
that the law left the vacant friar lands open to sale in u- 
limited quantities to individuals, in order that they might be 
more easily sold, the bonds more easily paid, and the Fl ilipino 
people saved from financial loss. 

But all this is an afterthought—a mere effort to find an 
excuse. In enacting that law Congress was not anxious about 
any very probable and comparatively unimportant financial loss 
It was anxious to prevent exploitation and to do something t 
help bring and preserve peace in the islands. 

This attempted excuse is exploded by what Secretary of 
| War Dickinson said on November 23, 1910, concerning * finan- 
| cial loss” in a special report to the President : 

Much notoriety has been given in Congress and in the public press 
to the recent sales of the friar lands. These lands amount in allt 
392,000 acres. Six million nine hundred and thirty thousand f 
dred and sixty-two dollars were paid for the lands. " 

It was understood at the time that in disposing of them there irould 
be a loss to the Government, and provision was made, not as “ specu- 
Jation nor for the purpose of distributing the lands, but, as stated by 


you in your report, on political grounds and for the purpose of bring: 
ing on tranquillity. 


Sub- 


an 





The Secretary of War declares that it was understood whien 
the friar lands were bought that in disposing of them ther 
would be a loss to the Government. 
| The true policy would have been to put the price ai such 
| a figure as would induce people to buy the lands, even |! the 
Government were to suffer financial loss, because, as tlic vel 
tleman from the Philippives [Mr. Quezon] said and as every 
| one having at heart the welfare of the Filipino people must 
| know, the burden of those bonds is nothing compared wit!) the 
burden which would finally be imposed upon them if thelr 
Government lands are to be sold in vast tracts to individua's 

Such sales of the friar lands will lead to powerful, (eter 
mined efforts to induce Congress to remove the limitations Upon 
the sale of the other public lands, and will finally result in Ul 
limited exploitation. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I would !!\' 

ask the gentleman, would the present bill afford any 
against the excessive salés to which the gentleman refers’ : 

Mr. COOPER. It would against future sales, but not agains 
those already made. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Can anything be done to Tt 
lieve that situation? 

Mr. COOPER. I suppose a lawsuit would have to be brows It. 

Mr. KENDALL. Would it not be competent for Conzress |” 
instruct the Attorney General to proceed with a lawsuit | 
settle that question? “ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 'a 
Wisconsin has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Is 


Mr. COOPER. The sale of 55,000 acres of friar land 
Poole, the friend and agent of Havemeyer, was, as | D8" 
shown, in direct violation of the whole spirit and intent’ 
the law of Congress. So also is the construction given = 
law by Attorney General Wickersham. The Attorney Gere” 
| and Gen. Edwards attempt to justify the 55,000-acre sue © 
Poole. who, during part of the negotiations, was the ie' 
Hammond—the latter a member of the law firm to whit 
Attorney General belonged at the time he entered the Cabin 
by: saying that it was to an individual. They admit i sul 
sale could not lawfully have been made to a corporiuen, 
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Jeclare that it was all right because made to an individual. As 
if the exploitation of the Philippines, that President McKinley 


feared, could not be accomplished by the sale of vast areas of 
eyicultural land to individuals. 


answered this of these 


| have already alleged argument 
gent men. 

But now, after all, appears that this 55,000-acre sale was 
really. in effect, made not to Poole, but through him to a | 
Havemeyer corporation. Convincing evidence of this is found | 
in an interview with Horace Havemeyer—son of the late H. O. 
Havemeyer, head of the American Sugar Refining Co., known | 
as the Sugar Trust—which appeared in the New York World, | 
July 30, 1912, as follows: } 

HAVEMEYER NOT TO FIGHT SUGAR TRUST. 
| am verg sorry to spoil a good story, said Horace Havemeyer, son | 
of the late Henry O. Havemeyer, “ but it is not true that the much- | 


ght against the Sugar Trust 
associates.” 


came with the 


is about to be inaugurated by 


tulked-of f 
mit nd my 
rhis report 


announcement of the incorporation on 








] last of a we sugar company to be known as Welch, Havemeyer 
& Fairchild (Ine. 

“We are not ha into the sugar-refining business at all,” said Mr. 
Ilavemeyer to the World reporter yesterday. * * * ‘ We are simply 
voing into the sugar commissien business. Our company has taken up 
about 50,000 acres of sugar land in the Philippines, and we expect to 
engage in sugar planting on an extensive scale. 

As a matter of fact, our enterprise is not entirely new, as the insu- 
lar government made a thorough investigation of it about two years 
ago and a good deal was published about it at that time. We have one 
raw-sugar mill on the island of Mindoro, which is engaged entirely in 
the production of raw sugar. * We are going into the business 
simply to make money. 

Observe that not Mr. Poole, but “our company, has taken 

p about 50,000 acres of sugar land in the Philippines.” 

This interview entirely justifies the opinion formed and ex- 


pressed by Members of the House on first learning the details of 
the Poole transaction, which opinion was and is that the whole 

iborate attempt to defend this great sale on the ground that 
ii was to an individual or to individuals was mere pretense and 
sham. 

Further, and 
Edwards, Chief 
October 22, 
Manila, 
it thoroughly understood here that unoccupied friar lands may be 
sold to individuals without limitation as to area— 


the statement of Gen. 
Bureau, in his cablegram of 
quoted—to Goy. Gen. Forbes, at 


utterly to disprove 
of the Insular 
1909—already 
viz, that— 


I invite attention to a 
doro by Montgomery Strong. 


of Min 
This letter is dated six weeks 
earlier than Gen. Edwards's cablegram, and shows conclusively 
that the general’s statement as to how the law was under-4 
stood here was wide of the facts. The letter is as follows: 


letter written to the governor 


Tue Livtite FALLS NATIONAL 
Little Fails, N 


BANK, 
J., September 7, 1909. 
Capt. L. J. Van ScwatcK, 

Governor Province of Mindoro, Calapan, Mindoro, P. I. 
My Dear Governor: This will introduce Mr. E. L. Poole and Mr 

A. Prentiss, who are going out to the Philippines representing th: 
same interests that I did. If it is possible to acquire a_ sufficient 
amount of suitable land, a modern sugar factory is contemplated. 
Nearly all the land in the Philippine Islands is public land, and the 
land laws are so framed that the acquisition of a_ suitable amount of 
public land for a sugar plantation is impossible. The friar lands are 
restr icted in the same manner, * * * ‘This matter of the land laws 
has been gone into very carefully, and the only possible way in which 
More than 2,500 acres can be acquired is by the purchase of privately 
owned land. It undoubtedly would be a great thing for the island of 
Mindoro to have a modern sugar factory there. If the starting of a 
sugar plantation is possible by the acquisition of the land necessary, it 

pre to do everything we can toward the 
This is not a purely philanthropic 


civilization of the | 


idea, 


is 


‘ eaten but is mainly 





a business proposition. * * If this matter is given publicity, it 
may result in the whole thing falling through, so for the present it 
would advisable to keep it as quiet as possible — 
Sincerely, yours, 
J. MONTGOMFRY STRONG. 
| 
It is admitted by everybody that the law of Congress re- | 
Stricts the sale of the vacant so-called public lands—all of which 
belong to the Philippine Goverament—to not more thar 40 acres 
= un individual nor more than 2,500 acres to a corporation. 


- liiar lands also bel long to the Phitippine Government, and 
ir. Str mn 


Says that “the friar lands are restricted in the | 
“uue manner”; that “this matter of the land las has been | 
f vito very carefully "—a most important statement—“ and 
the only possible way in which more than 2,500 acres can be | 
ACQl 





lired is by purchase of privately owned land,’ 


Mr. Str Evidently 


mg did not then suppose that a few weeks later Attor- 


- a eral Wickersham would so construe the law as to per- 
hi role _ => " * 

i. 3 to buy 55,000 acres of government-owned friar lands. 
‘iia further demonstration that Gen. Edwards erred in his 


on ‘ment as to how the law was understood at the Bureau of 


De: a Affairs, I quote the opening paragraph of a letter from 
= Worcester, of the Philippine Commission, to Gen. Ed- 


| lowed stated that they had been informed in Washington, 


| pursuance of this idea 
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cablegram 





wards, and dated one day 
to Gov. Gen. Forbes: 
GOVERNMENT OF 


-arlier than the general's 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Manila, October 21, 

AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GEN. EDWARDS: Two gentlemen who are contemplating the 
purchase of considerable tracts of the San Jose friar estate called at 
my office the other day, and in the course of the interview which fol 
at the Bureau 
lands was subject to the same 


1909. 


The CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF INSULAR 


of Insular Affairs, that the sale of friar 


limitation as that of public lands. 
The question of the wisdom and policy of the law of 1902 
was one exclusively for Congress. The obvious beneficent intent 


of that law has been defeated by an 
struction of its provisions, 


utterly unreasonable con- 


The Late Representative Gordon. 


SPE BCH 
THETUS 

OF TENNE 

In tue Hovuse or 


HON. We 


SSEE 


SIMS, 


ES \TIVES, 


Sunday, May 12, 1912, 


| On House resolution 535, as follows: 


“Resolved, That the 


l business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. GrorGEe 
WASHINGTON GORDON, late a Member of this House from the State of 


Tennessee. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career the House, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 

“Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
fumily of the deceased ” 


Mr. SIMS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To do his duty was the single aim of 
WASHINGTON GORDON. whose memory we honor. His duty as 
he conceived it to be was to serve his fellow men and his coun 
try, and in that service he spent a long life of indefatigable in- 
dustry. Soldier, educator, administrator, and legislator, Gen. 
GoRDON never knew what it meant to rest. He was always at 
work. 

When he had reached the Psalmist’s span of life he came to take 
up new duties as a Member of this body. But his three 
years and ten had earned him no surcease from toil, had won 
from his own conscience no indulgence. He attacked his new 
duties with a vigor that wou'd do credit to a man of half his 
years, and until his feet carried him into the very valley of 
the shadow he kept hard at work. 

Trained in the hard school of an older 
learned to use those conveniences of 
lightened the burden of toil, 
curacy and pains. He did not 
correspondence to a secretary. 


GEORGE 


score 


generation he had not 
modern life that have 
perhaps at the expense of ac 
dictate his mail, nor intrust his 
Every letter from a constituent 
was answered in detail and at length in his own handwriting 
and I have no doubt that the enormous task undertaken in 
of his obligation to his people hastened 


his taking off. Certain it is that he attended the reunion of 
the Confederate veterans of whom he had been chosen com- 
mander in chief, despite the orders and warnings of nis 


and certain 
than in 


physicians, because he believed it to be his 
it is that that exhausting experience was 
years he could withstand. 

I have seen him more than once in this House at the end of 


duty, 


more his 


a hard day when other and younger men were leaving for 
refreshment and recreation still at his desk. I have remon- 
| strated with him and warned him that he must not work so 


hard. But in every instance he pointed out that it was a task 
of duty and that his duty must be performed. 

Such was the devoted end of a man whose whole long life had 
been ordered and guided by the same principle. A graduate of 
a military school he adopted the profession of a civil engineer, 
but his career was cut short at the beginning by the cail to 
arms in 1861. He enlisted as a private in the service of his 
native State of and by his executive ability, his 
military genius, and his superb bravery won prometion through 
every successive rank up to that of a brigadier general. Others 
have spoken of his distinguished military service, it is not for 
me to add my word of praise. 

But I can not refrain from saying 
touched more deeply than are my 


rennessee 


that I 


colleagues of 


feel that I 
younger 


am 
yeats 
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by the fact that Gen. Gorpon was the last of the Confederate 
brigadie to serve in Congress. I was but a boy when the 
great war broke out, but a youth when it ended. But I remem- 
ber it and I remember the cruel years that followed it—cruel 
years when biting poverty gnawed at the heart of our ‘Ten- 

see and when the peace that prevailed on paper had not 


reached our terrorized valleys—years when there was no law. 


In that dread time Gen. Gorpon did not fail his people. 


hand to restore peace and safety, to make possible the re- 
normal habits of life. It was not least among his 


at 
sumption of 


services. 


In later years he served his State as railroad commissioner | 
and the Federal Government as an eflicient officer in the De 
partment of the Interior. 

But the work that he loved most of all he took up in 1892 


when he began his 15-years’ service as superintendent of public 
schools of the city of Memphis. He clung to memories of the 
past, and he could not rid himself of some old-fashioned ways; 
but his faith in the younger generation was firm, and it was 
his delight to serve and train the boys and girls of his home 
city. 

The same executive ability that won him the stars of a gen- 
ernl in the Confederate Army now enabled him to reorganize 
and build anew the public sehool system of Memphis, and to 
place it on a high plane of practical efficiency. 

From that post he came to Congress. Here he was assigned 
to service on the important Committee on Military Affairs, and 


on that committee, as has been attested by so many of his col- | 


leagues, he rendered valuable service. His military experience, 
after 50 years, again was called into action to aid him to do 
his duty as he saw it. 

No man ever doubted him. 
and his men equally trusted him. In the field of education he 
was at once the dependence of the authorities and of the pupils. 
In Congress his colleagues here and his constituents at home 
knew him to be bravely devoted to the right, indefatigably true 
to his trust. 

His public life began in 1861. 
1911. 


It ended with his death in 
It spanned a half a century—the most fateful 50 years 


of the history of his country; the most marvellous 50 years in | 


the progress of the world. To say that he was the servant 
of his age, and that his work was well done is to give him only 
what he earned—the full meed of mortal praise. 


Russian Passport Question—Demoeratic Action Against 
Republiean Evasion. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOHN FITZGERALD, 


J. 
OF YORK, 


NEW 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Wednesday, August 21, 1912. 


Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. Speaker: The platform adopted by the Democratic Party 
at its recent convention in Baltimore contains the following 
declaration : 

THE RUSSIA TREATY. 


“We commend the patriotism of the Democratic Members of 


the Senate and House of Representatives which compelled the | 


termination of the Russian treaty of 1832, and we pledge our- 
selves anew to preserve the sacred rights of American citizen- 
ship at home and abroad. No treaty should receive the sanc- 
tion of our Government which does not recognize that equality 
of all of our citizens, irrespective of race or ereed, and which 
does not expressly guarentee the fundamental right of expatria- 
tion. 

“ The constitutional rights of American citizens should protect 
them on our borders and go with them throughout the world, 
and every American citizen residing or having property in any 
foreign country is entitled to and must be given the full protec- 
tion of the United States Government both for himself and his 
property.” 

The Demoeratie platform adopted in 1908 at Denver con- 
tained this declaration upon the subject: 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 
“ We pledge ourselves to insist upon the just and lawful pro- 
tection of our citizens at home and abroad and to use all proper 


methods to secure for them, whether native born or naturalized, 
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He | 


was soon at the head of an organization that used every means | 














and without distinction of race or creed, the equal protection 
of the law and enjoyment of all rights and privileges ' 
them under our treaties; and if under existing treaties t) 
of travel and sojourn is denied to American citizens, or | 
tion is withheld from American passports by any count 
the ground of race or creed, we favor prompt negotiatio 
the governments of such countries to secure the rey 
these unjust discriminations. 

“We demand that all over the world a duly aut! 
passport issued by the Government of the United Stat 
American citizen shall be proof of the fact that he is a: 
can citizen and shall entitle him to the treatment due 


such.” 
The Republican platform of 1912 contains the f 
plank : 
PROTECTION OF CITIZENSHIP. ° 


“We approve the action taken by the President and | 
| gress to secure with Russia, as with other countries, 
| that will recognize the absolute right of expatriation a 
will prevent all discrimination, of whatever kind, | 
| American citizens, whether native born or alien, and r 
of race, religion, or previous political allegiance. ‘T 
of asylum is a precious possession of the people of th d 
States, and it is to be neither surrendered nor restricted 

And in 1908 the Republican platform had this declarat 

CITIZENS ABROAD. 





In the Army his superior officers | 


“We commend the vigorous efforts made by the adn 
tion to protect American citizens in foreign lands, and lge | 


ourselves to insist upon a just and equal protection « 


| 
| citizens abroad. It is the unquestioned duty of the Go | 
| to procure for all our citizens, without distinction, f 
| travel and sojourn in friendly countries, and we de C 
selves in favor of all proper efforts tending to that end 
| The difference between the declarations of the two | s is 
| of sufficient significance to attract attention. In the , t 
| events of the past it should arouse keen interest. ©: ] 


| stands out strikingly and beyond contradiction. Des; 
| tions and protestations, no effective move was made 
|to a head the controversy with Russia until the D 
Party obtained control of the House of Representati V 

On December 4, 1911, a resolution was introduced by » ! - 








| erat to abrogate the treaty of 1832 with Russia. If p: t 
| House on December 13, 1911, by the overwhelming vot 1 J 
| to 1, and forced President Taft to give the year’s notice | | t 
| by the treaty for its abrogation. 
So that there may be no dispute, no controversy, no m 
standing of the faet that the Republican Party is « a 
no credit whatever for this move to have Jewish Ame! ‘ 
| izens treated by other nations exactly as every other - 
| citizen when traveling abroad, I have had carefully . 
| an accurate statement of the treatment of this questio ; A 
recent years by the Republican administrations of Pr 3 0 
| Taft and Roosevelt, which I set forth here for the information t] 
| of the House and the country. 
| REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATIONS MAKE A PLAYTHING OF AM in 
CITIZENSHIP. 8! 
| For more than a generation the passport question with CE 
|} was a subject of diplomatic negotiations between the | | el 
States and the Russian Government. 
On July 5, 1895, Mr. Adee, the Assistant Secretary of State 8¢ 
under President Cleveland, wrote to Mr. Breckenri( by 
| American minister at St. Petersburg, as follows: re 
| “Your conclusion that it is inexpedient to press the co . fit 
| to a formal answer at present appears to be discreet , of 
| department must express its deep regret that you hav’ Wi 
tered in the foreign office a reluctance to consider the ™ hd 
the light in which this Government has presented i Ki 
sian Government can not expect that its course in ss re 
| quisitorial authority in the United States over citize re 
United States as to their religious or civil status can © be 
|} acceptable or even tolerable to such a Government as o's . ; 
continuance in such a course after our views have bee! y In 
| but considerately made known may trench upon the s of pa 
consideration.” le 4, 
On August 22, 1895, he again wrote to Mr. Breckenridce * tre 
follows: to 
“Apart from the constitutional objections to the diser'm!n* A) 
tion made by Russian consular officers against Ameri J . ” no 
this Government can never consent that a class embracins! y \ 
of its most honored and valuable citizens shall, within its 0%? - 
territory, be subjected to invidious and disparaging “'"" - 
tions of the character implied in refusing to visé their }assi" " re 
For, notwithstanding Prince Lobanow’s suggesticl ae ae wh 
Government’s consular regulation upon the subject U! Pesce 






sideration does not apply to all Israelites and therefo! 
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he regarded as a discrimination against them on religious 
, ds, the fact remains that the interrogatories propounded 
to applicants for the consular visé relate to religious faith 
and upon the response depends the consul’s actions. 

‘Viewed in the light of an invidious discrimination tending 


to discredit and humiliate American Jews in the eyes of their | 


fellow citizens, it is plain that the action of Russian consular 
officers does preduce its effect within American territory, and 
not exclusively in Russian jurisdiction. 

‘But the Russian discrimination against American Jews is 
not confined simply to the matter of viséing passports. This 
department was informed a few years since by the Russian min- 
ister here that Russian consuls in this country would refuse 
authentication to legal documents for use in Russia when Jews 
are ascertained to be interested. This is not merely an unjust 
and invidious discrimination against Jews, but would seem to 
be plainly a violation of the spirit of Article X of the treaty of 
1832 between this country and Russia in respect of the prop- 
erty rights of American citizens in that country.” 

In his message to Congress in December, 1895, 
Cleveland had the following to say: 

“Correspondence is on foot touching the practice of Russian 
consuls within the jurisdiction of the United States to interro- 
gate citizens as to their race and religious faith, and, upon as- 
certainment thereof, to deny the Jews authentication of pass- 
ports or legal documents for use in Russia. Inasmuch as such 
a proceeding imposes a disability which, in the case of succes- 
sion to property in Russia, may be found to infringe the treaty 
rights of our citizens, and which is an obnoxious invasion of 
our territorial jurisdiction, it has elicited fitting remonstrance, 
the result of which, it is hoped, will remove the cause of com- 
plaint.” 


President 


This vigorous attitude upon the rights of American citizens | 


under the treaty of 1832 with Russia was sustained with ex- 
traordinary ability and ingenuity during the whole course of 
President Cleveland's second administration. 

Since Cleveland’s administration ended 
done by the Republican Party. 

-spreciating that the administration of President McKinley 
would take no action upon the matter of the rights of American 
citizens desiring to travel in Russia, in accordance with the 
terms of the treaty of 1832 with that Government, Congressman 
John F. 
the following resolution : 


nothing has been 


(55th Cong., Ist sess. March 31, 1897. Res. No. 25.) 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to de- 

nand from the Russian Government that the same rights be 
given to Hebrew American citizens in the matter of passports 
aS how are accorded to all other classes of American citizens, 
ind also inform the House of Representatives whether any 
Anerican citizens have been ordered to be expelled from Russia 
or forbidden the exercise of the ordinary privileges enjoyed by 
the inhabitants because of their religion.” 
_ This was the first of a long series of resolutions which, dur- 
ing the course of 20 years, were introduced by Democrats in the 
House and Senate, but which were either buried in the Republi- 
cau Committees of Foreign Affairs or Foreign Relations or so 
euiasculated as to be meaningless. 

ror nearly five years the Jews of the country waited for 
Some indication that this question would receive consideration 
by the Department of State. Then, on March 28, 1902, Rep- 
reseitative HENRY M. Gotprocie, of New York, introduced the 
lirst of his resolutions. This resolution requested the Secretary 
of State to inform the House whether the Russian Government 
was excluding American citizens of the Jewish faith, provided 


Fitzgerald, of Boston, on March 31, 1897, introduced | 


With passports by the Department of State, from entering | 


Russia. 


a This was debated and passed April 30, 1902. 
eply 


a to the House of Representatives, dated May 2, 1902, Sec- 
relary of State John Hay stated, practically, that nothing had 
been done since the administration of President Cleveland. 

nn June of the same year Senator Pettus, of Alabama, also 


passed by the Senate, but with no further result. 


On January 


rt Representative GoLpFocLe renewed his efforts and in- 
duced a resolution requesting the President to take steps 
ee the Russian Government to honor and recognize 
aesNCAD Passports irrespective of the religious faith or de- 
holuination of their holders. 
a resolution was held up in the Committee on Foreign 
lated cs 7 more than three months, when, after it was emascu- 
Sieaae ie Republican House so as to be meaningless, was 
ved on April 21, 1904. The resolutions as passed merely 


requested 
Which discriminate against American citizens holding duly 


troduced a resolution on the subject, which was debated and 


In his 
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authenticated American passports, 
Russian Government at all. 

The Department of State became aware, as the election of 
1904 approached, that the passport question was reaching sn 
acute stage. It therefore took steps to safeguard the interests 
of the corporations before attempting to carry out the 
of the House of Representatives. These interests” are 
the International Harvester the Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., the Westinghouse Co., all of which had, or were building, 
large factories in Russia, employing the ill-paid Russian labor to 
manufacture harvesting machines, sewing machines, and other 
American mechanical devices, at less cost than 
produced in this country, thereby being able to 
product of the highly paid American laborer. 


and did not mention the 


request 
* big 


Co., 


they could be 
undersell the 


Accordingly, Secretary John WUay instructed Ambassador 
Robert S. McCormick, of Chicago, to negotiate a treaty which 


would take care of these corporations doing business in Russia, 
irrespective of the treaty of 1832. Until this treaty was signed 
by Ambassador McCormick at St. Petersburg on June 25, 1904, 
Secretary of State Hay took no steps to advise Ambassador 
McCormick that the resolution of the House of Representatives 
of April 21, 1904, just referred to, had been passed, and it was 


not until July 1, 1904, that he transmitted this House resolu 
tion to Ambassador McCormick. It was not until August 22. 
1904, that Ambassador McCormick transmitted this resolution 


to Count Lamsdorff, the Russian foreign minister, and it was 
not until October 4, 1904, that Count Lamsdorff acknowledged 
receipt of the resolution, and with the usual Russian evasive- 
ness stated that the matter would be referred to a commission, 
which was dealing with the subject of revising the passport 
regulations in force in the Russian Government. This was the 
commission known as the Durnove commission, of which more 
presently. ‘ 

The corporation treaty referred to, negotiated and signed in 
secret, was carefully guarded from the knowledge of the Amer 
ican public for five years, during all of which time no attempt 
was made by the administrations of Presidents McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft to redeem the pledges and promises of the 
Republican platforms of June 22, 1904, and June 1%, 190s. 

Further, in his speech of acceptance of July 28, 1908, and his 
speeches delivered and letters written during the campaign of 
1908, President Taft gave the most unqualified pledges that he 
would do his utmost, if elected, to settle the passport question 
in a manner satisfactory to those most interested. Secretary 
Root, on October 18, 1908, also wrote to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, of 
New York, to the same effect. 

In the Republican Congresses between 1904 and 1908 nothing 
was done, until Congressman GOLDFOGLE, on February 4, 19905, 
introduced the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he hereby is, 
requested to communicate to this House, if not incompatible 
with the public interests, the correspondence relating to nego- 
tiations with the Russian Government concerning American 
passports since the adoption of the resolution by the House of 
Representatives relating to that subject on the 21st day of April, 
1904; and also a copy of the circular letter issued by the De- 
partment of State of American citizens advising them that upon 
the department receiving satisfactory information that they did 
not intend to go to Russian territory, or thet they had permis- 
sion from the Russian Government to return, their application 
for passport would be reconsidered; and also a copy of the 
notice accompanying such letter issued by the Department of 
State, dated May 28, 1907.” 

Evinvu Roor was then Secretary of State, and, of course, was 
familiar with the corporation treaty then pending in the Senate 
for ratification. February 8, 1908, he wrote to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs that “it was not deemed compatible for the 
best public interests at this time to communicate the subsequent 
correspondence.” At the direct instance therefore of Secretary 
Roor the Republican House laid the resolution of Representative 
GOLDFOGLE on the table. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP FLOUTED BY SECRETARY ROOT 

Representative GoLDFOGLE was led to introduce his resolution 
of 1908 because he had discovered that upon the advent of 
Evinvu Roor as Secretary of State, under President Roosevelt's 
administration, for the first time in the history of the country 
the equality of all citizens under the Constitution and the laws 
of the United States, irrespective of race or creed, was not being 
maintained. Secretary Roor, in 1907, began to violate the tra- 
ditions of the United States in the attitude assumed relative to 
the rights of Jewish citizens, whether native born or naturalized. 
It was during this period that efforts were being made by the 


| administration to advance the interests of certain corporations 
the President to renew negotiations with countries 


doing business in Russia—The International Harvester 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., and the Westinghouse Co.—for 


(o., 
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the corporation treaty, already referred to, 
On May 28, 1907, Secretary Roor issued the 


CITIZENS 


AT I I 


FORMERLY SUBJECTS 
RNING TO THAT 


OF RUSSIA WHO 


ONTEMPI COUNTRY. 


ian subject who becomes a citizen of another country, 
consent of the Russian Government, commits an 
against Russian law, for which he is liable to arrest and 
unishment if he returns without previously obtaining the per- 
on of the Russian Government. 


uit the 


ise 


“This Government dissents from this provision of Russian | 


law. but an American citi 
" ? 


returns to that country 


zen, formerly a subject of Russia, who 
places himself within the jurisdiction 
Rtussian lnw and can not expect immunity from its operation. 
“Jews, whether they were formerly Russian subjects or not, 
not admitted to Russia unless they obtain special permission 
in advance from the Russian Government, and this department 
passports to former Russian subjects or to Jews 


o! 
are 
will not issue 
who intend going to Russian territory, unless it has the assur- 

e that the Russian Government will consent to their admis- 


No one is admitted to Russia without a passport, which must 
be \ 1 or indorsed by a Russian diplomatic or consular repre- 


sentative. 


Cad 


“ ELIHU 
Washington, May 28, 1907.” 

Six months passed before the existence of this circular be- 
came known. It was upon discovering it that Congressman 
GoLpMFOGLE introduced his resolution of February 4, 1908, here- 
tofore mentioned. The American Jewish Committee, which is 
a nonpartisan national organization, acting through Messrs. 
Louis Marshall and Edward Lauterbach, of New York, remon- 
strated against this circular on February 1, 1908, in the follow- 
ing terms in a letter addressed to Secretary Roor: 

“ Hitherto Russia alone has violated that treaty openly and 
notoriously. Hitherto our Government has consistently remon- 
strated against such breach and against the practice of Rus- 
sian officials of making examinations into the religious faith of 
American citizens. * * * 

** Now, however, there seems to have occurred a reversal of a 
time-honored policy, and it our Government that seeks to 
indulge in these inquisitorial practices and to apply an uncon- 
stitutional religious test to upward of a million of our own 
citizens, not only naturalized but native born, thus practically 
justifying Russia in the violation of her treaty obligations 
and condoning her contemptuous disregard of the American 
passport.” 

In to these criticisms the offensive 
withdrawn and another substituted on January 25, 
contained the following: 

“An American citizen formerly a subject of Russia who re- 
turns to that country places himself within the jurisdiction of 
Russian law and can not expect immunity from its operations.” 

This circular was sent to Messrs. Marshall and Lauterbach, 
with an invitation from Secretary Root to advise him if they 
saw anything objectionable in it. On February 13, 1908, they 
replied to him as follows: 

“You are of course thoroughly familiar with the provisions 
of chapter 249 of the act of July 27, 1868, which are embodied in 
sections 1999 to 2001 of the United States Revised Statutes. 

* * os +. o * * 
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“ These sections proclaim to all the world the American doc- 
trine of the right of expatriation, the right of+all naturalized 
citizens of the United States while in foreign countries to re- 
ceive from our Government the same protection which is ac- 
corded to native-born citizens, the duty of the President to 
demand the release of any American citizen unjustly deprived 
of his liberty by or under the authority of any foreign govern- 
ment in violation of the rights of American citizenship as de- 
fined in these sections, and they denounce any declaration, 
instruction, or opinion by any officer of the United States which 
questions the right of expatriation inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of our Government. * * * The cir- 
cular of January 25, 1908, announces * * * that an Ameri- 
ean citizen, formerly a subject of Russia, who returns to that 
country, can not expect immunity from the operation of the 
Russian law. This, it seems to us, is a declaration which ques- 
tions the right of expatriation and which restricts the scupe 
and meaning of sections 2000 and 2001 of the United States 
Revised Statutes. These sections clearly declare that any in- 
terference by a foreign government with the liberty of a nat- 
urslized citizen, based on bis exercise of the right of expatria- 
tion, imposes upon eur Government the obligation of securing 
to such citizen immunity from the operations of the law of a 


as 





foreign government, which is ‘inconsistent with the 
mental principles of the Republic.’ 

“To declare that immunity can not be expected by an A) 
can citizen formerly a subject of Russia under these cir 
stances is a tacit recognition of the contention of the Ry 
Government, which is at war with our fundamental pri: 
and is an implied invitation to that Government noi . 
violate the rights of American citizenship, but also 
regard the obligations of the treaty of 1832 solemnized be: 
the United States and Russia. 

“The least that our citizens can expect from our Gov 
is that it shall continue to assert the principles embod 
this statute and that it shall not directly or indirect 
sanction to a contrary contention on the part of any { 
power or relax to the slightest degree in the vigor of its 
tion and protection of the rights of American citizen 
thus defined.” 

This sharp, but dignified presentation of the princi; 
volved drew forth the announcement from the Acting 
tary of State, Robert Bacon, on February 18, 1908, that | 
directed the objectionable words to be withdrawn, and 
edition of the circular issued. 


funda- 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE MISREPRESENTS 


UNITED 


FACTS TO 
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THE JEWS 

But this circular was never withdrawn. It was 
Harry Cutler, a member of the American Jewish committ: 
Republican, a member of the Rhode Island Legislatur 
lieutenant colonel of the Rhode Island Militia, on May 1, 
bearing Secretary Roor’s signature. The self-same « 
bearing Secretary Knox’s signature was also issued on \ 
30, 1911. It was still in foree. and circulated as late as J 
1911, when, upon the fact being drawn to the attention o! 
Department of State by an editorial in the American. IIeb 
of New York, the Department of State again announ 
the circular would be withdrawn, its issuance having 
“due to clerical inadvertence.” 


iss 


I 
Mf 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ASKED TO ABROGATE THE RUSSIAN ° 


On May 18, 1908, the American Jewish committee, of whic! 
Judge Mayer Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, is president 
letter reciting the facts with respect to Russia’s cont ( 
violation of the treaty of 1832, requested President Roosevelt 
to terminate the treaties of 1832 and 1887, and used the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Our Government, we fondly believe, is the greatest on 
with respect to freedom, equity, and justice. Other 1 


l 
} 
1 
i 


| have their ideals, which we must view with respect, 
| possible, with sympathy. 


No nation can or ought to ask 
adopt its antithetical views and yield our own. And it 
quest so unreasonable be made, either in words or by 

of conduct, it is our duty energetically to refuse and rej 

Our prayer, therefore, is that due notice be given to Rus 
of the intended termination of the two treaties aforesaid 
that no new treaty be made unless all the provisions « 
both subjects, and such others as may be agreed upon, are 
tained in one instrument which shall likewise contain pra 
provisions to secure its enforcement by denying its 
benefits to the party disregarding its obligations thereun 
any of them.” 

This letter was referred to Secretary Root, who. © 
4, 1908, sent a letter asking for further facts. These 
were supplicd in a letter from the American Jewish | 
tee, by Judge Sulzberger president, dated New York, J 
1908, in which he said: 

“We may be pardoned for calling attention to the 
our Government has always faithfully performed its (! 
ligations to Russia as to other States and that its | 
upon the rights of our citizens who hold its passport h 
been clear and emphatic. Memorable corresponden 
subject of the protection afforded by our nationa 
not only with Russia but with the Sublime Porte 
in the Department of State. From this it will be s 
there have been places where and times when Christia 
of our country were threatened with just such a denis 
rights as Jewish citizens are now subjected to. 

“Our letter of May 18, to which we beg again to reer 
gested a lawful, peaceful, regular, practical, and prs 
way by which Russia may be persuaded of the im) 
continuing its unfriendly conduct. Such a course 


| our Government ought to pursue promptly and withou! 


itself to be diverted from the consideration of the ¢ 
fundamental question to the discussion of side issues 

“We can only repeat our original prayer that ¢ 
be given to Russia of the intended termination of the iT aa 
of 1832 and 1887, and that no new treaty be made uniess 
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. provisions covering both subjects and such others as may 


he ed on are contained in one instrument which shall like- 
wise utain practical provisions to secure its enforcement by 
jenving its further benefits to the party disregarding its obli- 
. s thereunder or any of them.” 

pis letter was on June 30, 1908, also transmitted to President 


Roosevelt. But neither to the letter to Secretary Roor nor to 
ter to President Roosevelt was any acknowledgment of 
vouchsafed. No further attempt was made by 
» American Jewish Committee to get President Roosevelt or 
retary Koor to act, as it was felt to be a useless waste of 


weipt ever 


se 
{ 


ime ‘ 
LLC. 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S RECORD. 
On July 17, 1908, Judge Mayer Sulzberger, president of the 


American Jewish Committee, sent to Mr. Taft, the Republican | 


nee for the Presidency, the correspondence had with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. We have already seen what pledges he and 
Secretary Roor thereupon made. 

it was, therefore, with grave astonishment that the Ameri- 
ean Jewish Committee learned on May 6, 1909, that the Senate 
at the instance of President Taft and Secretary Knox, had rati- 
fied the corporation treaty, which had been pending for five years. 
On May 11, 1909, the American Jewish Committee therefore 
addressed to Secretary Knox a letter requesting him to consider 
the representations made to President Roosevelt and the De- 
partment of State, that no new treaty with Russia be made, 
and that existing treaties be denounced unless the Russian 
Government would live up to the terms of the treaty of 1832 
and make no discrimination against American citizens on ac- 
count of their faith. The American Jewish Committee did 
this, not only because it had been led to believe that its rep- 
resentations were receiving consideration—when, as a matter 
of fact, they were not—but because, as stated by Judge Sulz- 
berger: “According to Russian view, the benefits of the new 
agreement would be practically denied to American citizens of 
the Jewish faith, because corporations, stock companies, and 
other commercial associations can only work by means of indi- 
viduals; indeed—in the last analysis—are merely individuals, 
who, if they happen to be Jews, may be held by the Russian 
authorities to be persons subject to exceptional and derogatory 
treatment and to denial of rights.” 

This leiter was acknowledged a week later by Acting Secre- 
tary of State Huntington Wilson, who stated that careful con- 
sideration would be given to the communication. Acting Sec- 
retary Wilson’s idea of “ careful consideration” was shown by 
the proclamation by the President of the new treaty of June 
lo, 1909, without granting the American Jewish Committee a 
further opportunity to present its views. This was the only 
important treaty entered into between the United States and 
Russia in 22 years, a period during which the passport contro- 
versy was at its height. 

rhe American Jewish Committee was greatly disappointed 


at the proclamation of this agreement, but were encouraged to | 


hope for better things, because on June 1, 1909, Mr. W. W. 
Rockhill was appointed ambassador to Russia, and advantage 
was taken of his presence in this country to arrange a confer- 
en e with President Taft, Secretary Knox, and Ambassador 
Roe! . by the American Jewish Committee, who were repre- 
sented at this conference by Judge Mayer Sulzberger and Dr. 
Uy rus Adler. The whole situation was presented to Mr. Rock- 
it In all its phases, and the desires of the committee with 
“espect to the termination of the treaty were enlarged upon. 


Assur: — were given by President Taft that Mr. Rockhill 
Would , 


‘ 


1 


vexatious question. 
But, instead of carrying out these promises, President Taft 
ns ignored the requests of Américan Jews by granting to 
ac" ', on January 18, 1910, the minimum tariff rates under 
Provisions of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. That this 
uid be done in disregard of the remonstrances of the Ameri- 
a Jewish Committee, already recited, asking that the existing 
7 y Ue abrogated, and that no new tréaty be made unless 
‘sss would agree to respect the rights of American citizens, 
(i the members of the American Jewish Committee that 
_/ Hatter what they did the corporate interests doing business 
rR ‘ssit_ controlled our foreign affairs, and that nothing was 
» ‘o he expected from President Taft. 
«Nevertheless, on February 24, 1910, negotiations were re- 
prmraeRahae Prestdent Taft, in a letter signed by all of the 
acne ye committee of the American Jewish Committee, which 
—— - to live up to his pledges, presented new phases of 
Wuestion, and requested that he grant the committee an 
‘w. ‘This request was, however, not granted. The letter 
March, = red to Secretary Knox, who transmitted a reply on 
4 10, 1908, which, for the first time in the history of the 
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| test could be constitutionally established by 








instructed to do everything possible to settle this | 
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discussion of the passport question, disclosed a Secretary of 
State of the United States addressing citizens of the United 
States in such terms as to make impossible the ascertainment 
of his intentions or attitude. 

For two years the American Jewish Committee had endeav- 
ored to make clear to the Department of State that no religious 
any authority in 
this country, and that, therefore, no foreign ollicial could be 
allowed to do what was forbidden iu the highest authorities of 
our own country, 

After all its painstaking representations the Americau Jew- 
ish Committee learned with chagrin that the Secretary of State 
had not even apprehended what really was involved in the 
controversy. He considered the rights of American Jewish 
citizens as measured not by our Constitution, laws, and treaties, 
but by the laws and treaties of European States, like France, 
Germany, and Austria. 

Not only this, but about the same time, on March 5, 1910, 
President Taft wrote to the publishers of the Jewish Dnuily 
News, of New York City, inclosing a letter of Secretary Knox 
of February 26, 1910, which showed unmistakably that, while 
not only doing nothing to settle the passport question, Secretary 
Knox was mistaken in believing that he was most active Tis 
reference to a Russian “ commission” in his letter of February 
26, 1910, which was supposedly investigating the passport ques- 
tion, caused Herman Bernstein, the well-known correspondent, 
to write to President Taft, asking him what commission Secre- 
tary Knox had in mind, and stating that those in position to 
know were convinced that the Russian Government had no in- 
tention of changing its attitude on the passport question 

On March 26, 1910, President Taft wrote to Mr. Bernstein a 
sharp letter, in which he said: 

“TI venture to think the Secretary of State knows what he is 
talking about,” and inclosed a letter from Assistant Secretary 
Huntington Wilson, in which he stated that the 
referred to was the Durnovo Commission. 

But Mr. Bernstein had found during his visits to Russia that 
the Durnovo Commission had been out of existence for five 
years, and yet President Taft could write that Secretary Knox, 
who well knew, or should have known, that the commission was 
no longer in existence, “* knows what he is talking about.” 

Discouragirg as were these circumstances, the American 
Jewish Committee arranged for still another conference with 
President Taft. This conference was held at Wushingtoe on 
May 25, 1910, with the President, the Secretary of State, and 
Ambassador Rockhill; Judge Sulzberger, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
and Dr. Cyrus Adler representing the American Jewish Com 
mittee. At this conference the proposition was presented that 
the negotiations with the Russian Government be transferred to 
Washington, in order to make Russia realize that our Govern- 
ment is in earnest, not only in registering its views. but in 
following them up by successive steps to show that its efforts 
are sincere and its purpose fixed. 

Mr. Rockhill returned to his post, and, though repeated inter- 
views were had with the President by various members of the 


“ 


commission 


American Jewish committee, no communication was received 
indicating that the administration had taken any fruitful 
action. The committee waited patiently for favorable results 


until it reluctantly reached the conclusion that nothing was to 
be expected from President Taft's administration and that the 
only hope lay in an appeal to the people of the | 


nited States 
to right this grievous wrong. . 


PREDATORY INTERESTS CONTROL THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THI rED 
STATES. 

We have already seen how Secretary of State Root, Assistant 
Secretary of State Bacon, former partner of J. P. Morgan & 
Co.; Secretary of State Knox, who has been the legal adviser 
of Henry C. Frick and other big Pittsburgh interests, and 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft assured the American Jewish 
committee, who represented the Jews of the United States, that 

| they were doing everything to settle the passport question with 
Russia, whereas, as a matter of fact, they were doing no such 
thing. On the contrary, they were bartering the rights of 
American citizens for a mess of pottage in the shape of a cor- 
poration treaty with Russia. 

Let the Government’s Consular and Trade Reports show how 
the big interests were controlling our relations with Russia 
and preventing any real steps being taken to termina he 
passport controversy : 

AMERICAN BANK OPENING IN RUSSIA 
{From Consul General John H. Snodgrass, Moscow, Mar. 29, 1911.] 


“In reply to a commercial inquiry, consequent on my report in 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports of August 6, on banking in 
Russia, the following additional information is given as to the 
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location of the proposed American bank in Russia and the ad- 
vantages of its immediate establishment: 

“ Moscow is much better situated than St. Petersburg for the 
site of the proposed American bank, for the reason that it is the 
center of the Empire, is the leading commercial city, is the 
center of the textile industry, and has many other factories, 
such as the International Harvester Co.’s works, the Singer 


Sewing Machine Co.’s plant, ete. It is also in direct communica- 
tion with Siberia, which is just opening up, and central Asia, 
where $50,000,000 worth of cotton is now being raised every 
year, and where immense irrigation enterprises are starting. 
Moscow is also the railroad as well as the geographical center of 
Russia. 

“A British syndicate recently purchased on most favorable 
terms bonds issued by the city of Moscow amounting to 
$12,000,000 and bearing 44 per cent interest. This simply 
illustrates what an American bank could do, if it were on the 
ground. It is rumored that British and Continental interests 
are seeking to purchase or establish banking houses in Russia. 
In order to obtain the best results, American banking interests 
should take prompt advantage of this relatively new field. 

“A French banking organization has already secured control 
of the Private Commercial Bank, in St. Petersburg, through the 
purchase of $4,000,000 of the stock. The offer of the English 
syndicate was not accepted. 

“[Mr. Snodgrass also forwards copies of two letters received 
by him from prominent business men of Moscow, giving their 
views on the subject of an American bank in Russia. They 
discuss in a very practical way the situation there and what 
sources of revenue could be expected. One of the letters is from 
a man already in. the banking business, the other from one of 
the managers of a department store which does a business of 
$3,000,000 a year. Copies of both letters may be obtained by 
American financial interests from the Bureau of Manufactures. ]” 

Next comes in the figure of John Hays Hammond, the pver- 
sonal representative of a great group of capitalists in an in- 
ternational syndicate to exploit the industries of Russia. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Hammond is also the personal friend 
of President Taft, the President of the National League of 
Republican Clubs, and the personal representative of President 
Taft at the coronation of King George. _He is also well known 
to be the personal representative of J. P. Morgan in the syn- 
cicate referred to below, the American end of which is ¢un- 
trolled by J. P. Morgan & Co.. 

Let the Daily Consular and Trade Reports of March 29, 1911, 
tell its story: 

“An official of the Azov-Don Bank has just confirmed the 
report that appeared in the St. Petersburg papers, namely, that 
a Russian, an English, a French, and an American group of 
capitalists are about to undertake jointly the exploitation of 
several promising enterprises in Russia. These groups are: 
First, the International Russian Corporation (Ltd.), including 
the Azov-Don Bank, the Russian Bank of Trade and Industry, 
J. W. Junker & Co., G. Wawelberg, Djamgarov Bros., and the 
Russian Mining Corporation; second, the English, Lazard 
Bros.; third, the French, Arthur Schnitzer, director of the 
Societe Generale; Louis Dreifuss, Eugene & Albert Mott, and Gi- 
raud & Louchard; fourth, the American, J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. 

Each group is to contribute its part of $2,060,000 as an 
initial venture, and if everything is favorable these groups will 
continue to participate in the same ratio. The three projects 
are: Fiftst, the establishment of a refrigerator-car service; 
second, the development of the irrigation system of Russian 
Turkestan; and, third, the construction of the Moscow-Serg- 
hieve Railway. 

“The first and second of these are enormous undertakings 
and will demand large investments of capital and enterprise. 
Russian meats, eggs, butter, and fruits are finding a ready 
market in western Europe and with better means of inland 
transportation will undoubtedly be sold in steadily increasing 
quantities. Food products are probably higher in St. Peters- 
burg than in any other European city, and yet in the southern 
and eastern parts of the country-some of these products go 
begging. Thus, pears retail here at 5 to 30 cents each, accord- 
ing to quality, while in the south they can be bought at aston- 
ishingly low rates. All this is due to inadequate inland trans- 
portation, not only the lack of refrigerator cars, but the lack 
of rapid transit, the delays at way stations, and the loss from 
deterioration of product and other causes. 

“The irrigation of Turkestan is of espec is al interest in view 
of the cotton-raising industry in that region.’ 

It ought to be added that Mr. Hammond’s plans in Russia, if 
successfully carried out, will work irreparable damage to this 
country. Mr. Hammond’s plan is to raise up a rival cotton 
industry in Turkestan, to render England independent of Amer- 
ican cotton and deprive hundreds of thousands of southern 
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negroes of employment. It would also create a new and for. 
midable labor problem, namely, how to compete in the Ameri. 
can cotton fields with the labor of Central Asia, which is coy. 
pensated at only a few cents a day. rq 
Mr. Hammond went to Russia at the invitation of the } 
sian Government, selected, as stated by Mr. Wilenkin, the [ys. 
sian financial agent in this country, to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff. hoe. 
cause of his close relations to President Taft. He had ay 
audience with the Czar, and upon his return spoke of the ¢ a 
as an elightened monarch, and in a signed statement said ; 
his visit to Russia did much to establish cordial relations be. 
tween the Russian Government and. the United States. [; y 


> . 
Lus- 
, 

‘ 


Wis 
this same Hammond who, in a speech delivered before thea 
Pilgrim Society on the eve of his departure for England (jy. 
spired no doubt by the successful results of his Russian yep- 
tures), said: 

“ Despite all opposition, dollar diplomacy is here to stay, for 


it recognizes the vital principle of the independence of patinys 
based primarily on their commercial relations, relations which 
can, and which only can, obliterate differences of race, creed. 
and of politics, in so far as concerns the financial establish» 
of the brotherhood of man—the good of humanity.” 

Thus the utterances of Mr. Hammond can not be regarded as 
those of a private individual, but must be recognized as repre 
senting something more. Commercial negotiations betwee) 
great States are public affairs, and if Mr. Hammond or anyone 
else is engaged in such affairs he should not be permitted 4 
have personal and private interests without the full and con 
plete knowledge and assent of our Government, if assent jy 
such a case can ever be wisely given. 

Many well-informed Jewish Americans believe that the )! 
of the syndicate interested with Hammond in the concessio) 
from the Russian Government are mainly responsible for thy 
failure of the Department of State to compel Russia to ho: 
the passports of American citizens. That these interests haye 
small consideration for the industrial development of this ceoun- 
try is demonstrated by the following quotation from the Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports of November 25, 1911: 

“The new factories of the International Harvester Co. of 
America, located at Lubertsy, in the Moscow Government, wer 
recently formally opened and dedicated. 

“These factories have been under construction a little over 
one year and a half, and when running full force wil! employ 
about 1,100 men. There are six new buildings in all, and they 
will be devoted principally to the manufacture of mowins 
chines and other agricultural implements.” 

These interests, therefore; are developing in Russia 
the cotton fields of Turkestan, which will rival our great 
industry, but are erecting huge factories for the manufacture of 
products by the ill-paid labor of Russia in order that they ! 
undersell the handiwork of our own laborers 

American citizens have the right to expect that our anibassa- 
dor to the court of the Czar should advocate with all the eners) 
in his power the purely American attitude. What our ambus 
sador, Mr. Rockhill, did is disclosed in an interview had \ 
him by the well-known correspondent, Herman Bernsicii, 
May 23, 1911, at the American embassy at St. Petersburs, \ 
Mr. Rockhill spoke, in part, as follows: 

“The passport question is not an American questio | 
much fuss is made about the passport question. To be ira 
it is bad policy to force this passport question on Russia. 1! 
time Russia will settle it herself. 

ae at oe ae me 


“We need Russia more than she needs us. We, wo Are * 
clumsily struggling for new markets everywhere, nee! Russ 
We have already great interests involved here, and stil! ereste: 
to come. We have the American Harvester Co., the Singer sew" 
ing Machine Co., the Equitable Life Insurance Co., anc ol" 
American concerns, and now many new enterprises—\' 
terested in improving the cotton fields here and in building ¢° 
elevators. 

x * * * * * ' 

“ We can not force the passport question. That will be setuee 
in time by Russia herself.” 

“Did you meet Mr. Hammond when he was in *' r 
burg?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Rockhill. “My friend Mr. Ha 
has now two parties working here on the preject of i 
the trans-Caspian district for the purpose of cultivating co" 
there; also a project of building grain elevators. Whe! tes 
projects, in which he and the Government are inte! rested, § 

through it will mean a $300,000,000 deal for American interes’ 
We need Russia also politically.” nd why 

“ Personally,” added Mr. Rockhill, “I can’t understa! oh 

the American Jews are so keen on the passport questivl. *° 
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impertant question. We need Russia. Therefore it 


rofl 
— not be wise to press the matter just now.” 

While, therefore, President Taft was telling the Jews of 
,merica that he was doing his utmmest to live up to his pledges, 
hic iubassador at St. Petersburg was demonstrating to a 
news ner correspondent the shallowness of President Taft's 
pretenses and misrepresentations. 

Rut this is net the whole sad story. Statements have been 
insidiously made to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
ti s that the question was merely whether a Russian subject 
who had, without lawful expatriation, acquired American citi- 
zens should be recognized by Russia, in contravention of its | 
own law; that this question is one for diplomatie negotiations, 


which were being carried on, as they have been for half a 


‘tatement could be further from the truth. If the fact 


was so. Russian consuls could not ask a native American citi- 
u“ ether he isa Jew. At most they would ask whether he 
was born in Russia. 

In view of all that has transpired and of the keen interes! 
of so many of our citizens it is more than strange that the De- 


partment of State has not published a line of the diplomstic 
! ndence with foreign nations since 1905. Why does not 
tment of State disclose its correspondence between 
Secretaries of State Hay, Roor, and Knox and our ambassador 


to Itussia and the Russian Government respecting the negotia- 
tions of the treaty of 1904 by Ambassador McCormick? It 


would make Gear the position of our Government; it would 
mpossible amy representations that could be the subject 

of controversy. 

Why does not the administration publish the correspondence 


hetween the United States and our ambassador te Russia and 
with the Russian Govermment respecting the negotiations, 


which it repeatedly stated in public and private were being 
ried on with Russia to vindicate the rights of American 
itizens desiring to travel in that country? 

There have been no dispatches published because, in spite of 
the pledges of the Republican Party platforms and the published 
letters of Secretaries Root and Knox and Presidents Rooseveli 
and Taft, they were, as is shown by the interview with Ambas 
sador Rockhill, merely lip service, while the real service was in 


y 
( 


( ZA 


lhe interests of the corporations for whose benefit a treaty was | 


ratified 

The Jews of the country are disgusted with the manner in 
which b President Roosevelt and President Taft have be 
They are tired of being made the sport of the 


ith 

trayed them. 
Republic 
being fed on pledges made with the mental reservation that 
they will be disregarded after they have served their purposes 


GOV. WILSON'S RECORD. 


How different is the record of Gov. Wilson, who as far back 
as July, 1911, wrete te Herman Bernstein as follows: 

“I do net see how there can be any divergence of feeling 
among patriotic Americans concerning the situation in Russia 
with regard to the religious discrimination made by the Rus- 
Sian Government. The principle involved admits of no argu- 
omt* 

This unequivocal position he maintained in the great speech 
Which he delivered at the Carnegie Hall mass meeting en De 
», 1911. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY'S RECENT RECORD. 

Immediately after the Democratic Party was invested with 
power in the House of Representatives it took steps to take up 


the passport question with Russia where it had been left at the 


end of President Cleveland’s administration. Representative 
Witriam SULZpR On December 4, 1911, introduced a resolution 
as follows: 

House 


int resolution 166, providing for the termination of the treaty 
of 1832 between the United States and Russia. 

R solved, ete., That the people of the United States assert as a funda 

nciple that the rights of its citizens shall mot be impaired at 

United coed because of race or religion ; that the Government of the 

; “Gites concludes its treaties fer the equal protection of 





all 





ao vr its citizens, without regard to race or religion ; that the Gov- | 
discrin < the A nited States will not be a party to amy treaty which 
to dicee se, OF Which by one ef the parties thereto is #0 constrned as 
aia ainate, between American citizens on the ground of race or 
ton lt; iat the Government of Russia has violated the treaty be 
semten 1s United States and Russia concluded at St. Petersburg De- 
Samaria » ISS, refusing to honor American passports duly issued to 
a “itizens, On account of race and religion; that in the judg- 
 } Je Congress the said treaty, for the reasons aforesaid, onght 
an ‘nated at the eartiest possible time; that for the aforesaid 
fori... «J Said treaty is hereby declared to be terminated and ef no | 
= e and effect from the expiration of one year after the date 
lution. ond res’, le, Government of Russia ef the terms of tltis reso- 
dot aad : iat to this end the President is hereby charged with the 
7 : ‘Humicattng such notice to the Goverpment of Kussia. 
‘ . } s . 
301 t resolutions were triumphantly adopted by a vote wi 


in the House on December 13, 1911, 





to act 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 


| Slaall 
| country, and shall have therein especially the right to appear 
| before the courts, whether for the purpose of bringing an action 
an Party and its candidates during election times and of | 





i the 


7103 


This overwhelming expression of public opinion demonstrated 
to President Taft that he must do something, and he directed 


that notice of the termination of the treaty with Russia of 1832 


be given the Russian Government. Ignoring the Democratic 
House of Representatives he requested the Republican Senate 
alone in ratifying the action he had taken. 
own party in the Senate saw the folly of 


his 


Even 
ignoring the popular 


branch which had so unmistakably recorded the temper of the 


American public and refused to act without the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Nevertheless, the Sulzer resolutions were emascu- 


| lated by the Senate and as the Democratic House had gone on 


record and had no desire to make a football of our foreign 


| relations, the Senate resolution was accepted by the House and 


the termination of the treaty with Russia of 1832 was brought 
about by the Democratic Party from and after January 1, 1913. 

The treaty between the United States and Russia, ratified by the 
Senate May 6, 1909, and proclaimed June 15, 1909, is as fellows: 


| AGREEMENT Berween tHe Unirep STares ANP RUSSIA REGULATING 

THE POSITION OF CORPORATIONS AND OTHER COMMPRCIAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, SIGNED aT ST. Pererspurc, June 25/12, 1904; RaTiricarion 
ADVISED BY THE Senate, May 6, 1909; RATIFIED BY THE PRESIDENT, 
June 7, 1909; Proc taimep, Juxe 15, 1909. 


UNITED STATES OF AMPRICA A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas an agreement between the United States of America 
and the Empire of Russia to regulate the position of corpora- 
tions or steck companies and other commercial associations 
was concluded and signed by their respective plenipotentiaries, 


at St. Petersburg, on the 25/12 day of June, 1904, the original 


of which agreement, being in the French language, 
word as follows: 
ae € * * * * +. 
[Transtation. ] 


is word for 


AGREEMERT. 

The Government of the United States and the Imperial Rus- 
sian Goevernment having judged that it would be mutually 
useful to regulate the pesition of corporations or steck compa- 
ies and other commercial associations, industrial or financial, 
the undersigned, by virtue of the authority which has 
vested in them, have agreed as follows: 

1. Corporations or stock companies, and other industrial or 
financial commercial organizations, domiciled in one of the two 
countries, and on the condition that they have been regularly 
organized in conformity to the laws in force in that country, 
be recognized as having a legal existence im the other 


ech 


or of defending themselves 


against one. 
2. In all cases the said corporations and, companies shall 
| enjoy in the other country the same rights which are or may 


be granted to similar companies of other countries. 

3. It is understood that the foregoing stipulation or agreement 
has no bearing upon the question whether a society or corpora- 
tion organized in one of the two countries will or will not be 
permitted to transact its business or industry in the other, this 
permission remaining always subject to the regulations in this 
respect existing in the latter country. 

This agreement shall go into force on the 25/12 of June, 1904, 
and shall only be discontinued one year after its denunciation 
shall have been made by one of the parties to the agreemen‘ 

Made in duplicate at St. Petersburg, the 25/12 day of June, 
1904. 

Count LAMSDORFF. 
Rorert 8. 


[Sear] 
McCormick. [SeEAtr.] 
ment, in accordance with the 
lution of the Senate. dated May 6, 1909, has been duly ratifed 
with the understanding that the regulations referred to in 
the third paragraph in the agreement as existing in the several 
countries refer to and include on the part of the United §S 
regulations established by and under authority of the 
several States of the Union; 

And whereas the said agreement is in full force 


Russia: 


And whereas the said agre 


CS 


and effect in 


Now, therefore. be it known that I, William Howard Taft. 
| President of the United States of America, have caused the said 
| acreement te be made public, to the end that the same snd 
| every article and clause thereof may be observed and f ed 
| with good faith by the United States and the citizeus thereof, 
| subject to the said understanding. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused 

the seal of the United States to be hereunto atlixe. 

Done at the city of Washington this 15th day of June [> 

1909, and of the Independence of the United States of Anu l 


the one hundred and thirty-third 
[ SEAL. ] 
Ity the President : 
P. C. Knox, Secretary of State. 
































Post Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JACK BEALL, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue Hovse or REepresenTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 21279) 
making uppropriations for the service of the Post Office Department 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BEALL of Texas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret that I can not support this proposi- 
tion to charge the Federal Government an annual rental for us- 
ing the roads in delivering the mail to the people. It does not 
seem to me to be quite fair or square for the people of my dis- 
trict, or the people of any other district, to say to the Govern- 
ment that although its use of the roads is for the purpose of 
serving them it must pay for using their roads in doing so. If 
your house were aflre and the firemen should come to put out 
the fire, would you charge them for the use of your premises 
while they were working to save your property? If you were 
drowning and some kindly disposed person should use your boat 
in saving you, would you charge him for the use of your boat? 

I am well aware that nothing I may say will interfere with 
the passage of this amendment. I prefer, however, to stand with 
the few who oppose it rather than with the many who favor it, 
because I think it is wrong in principle and will prove disastrous 
in practice. It is contended by those supporting it that the 
people of this country favor it, and that it is responsive to the 
demands of the Democratic platform. If I believed either of 
these contentions to be true I would support it. I am a Demo- 
erat and believe in obedience to platform demands where they 
can be obeyed without violating my oath of office, but I insist 
that no Democratic platform has ever declared in favor of ap- 
propriating money out of the Federal Treasury for building or 
maintaining roads, or has ever approved the proposition to pay 
out millions of dollars for the rent of roads already built. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr. Chairman, if it will not divert 
the gentleman too much from his line of argument, I would like 
to ask him this question: What was meant by the words in the 
national Democratic platform adopted at Denver in regard to 
good roads? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. The only declaration ever contained in 
a Democratic platform that can be tortured into such a mean- 
ing is in the 1908 platform, which says: 

We favor Federal aid to State and local authorities in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads. 

Yet the gentleman from Missouri is not willing to incorporate 
in his own bill the very language of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. What was meant by those words? 

Mr. REALL of Texas. It must not mean what this amend- 
ment proposes, for the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHACKLE- 
FORD] and others favoring this amendment have declared that 
they were not willing for an appropriation te be made in the 
language of the Democratic platform. They are not even will- 
ing to declare in this amendment that the money paid for the 
rent of these roads shall be used for their construction and 
maintenance. When this bill was in committee, I attempted to 
amend it in this way, and its friends would not agree to it. 
They were unwilling to declare that this money collected as 
rent should be used upon the roads at all. 

Mr. BYRNES ef South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I would gladly do so, but my time is 
quite limited. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I simply wanted to ask 
the gentleman whether he is in favor of a proposition that 
would aceord with the Democratic platform. In other words, 
if the bill appropriated money to the States for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of post roads? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. My. Chairman, I would yield obedi- 
ence to the platform. If I believed the platform meant a direct 
appropriation of money to State or local authorities to be 
used for the construction of roads, I would obey the platform. 
I would do it regretfully, because I would believe it was not 
the best thing to do, but I would not set my judgment up 
against a declaration of my party to whose platform I had 
pledged obedience to my people. But I insist upon the right to 
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construe the platform for myself, and I would not accept t! 
construction of the gentleman from South Carolina as bind). - 
upon myself. : 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
what construction he puts upon it? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I was just coming to that. I woy)) 
not construe it as meaning a direct appropriation of Feder: 
money for the purpose of renting roads in South Carolin, 
‘Texas or for the purpose of building roads in any State. jo. 
cause to give it such a construction you must trample und 
foot everything the Democratic Party has stood for during |, 
past 100 years. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this platform talks about giving “ 9\q” 
to State and local authorities in the construction and mai); 
nance of post roads. If it had been intended to declare in f 
of “renting” the roads, would it not have been just as exsy ty 
say so? If the gentleman meant that the doors of the Pe. 
eral Treasury should be broken down and its millions poure 
out for the purpose of constructing roads, is it not reasons))'> 
to suppose that the platform would have said so? The Fede 
Government can “aid” in the construction and mainten 
of roads without building roads. It is already “aiding.” 
Every year we are appropriating a large sum of money i) 
maintaining an Office of Public Roads. In that office m.)\\ 
experts are employed who are studying every phase of road 
construction and road maintenance. They are working 1) 
the complex problems connected with the laying out of roais. 
the proper drainage of roads, the kind of roads suited to Jif- 
ferent sections of the country, the material best adapted to the 
construction of roads, the best and most economical methods 
of construction, and the thousand other important and diffi 
questions. They are collecting data from all over the world, 
arranging it, publishing it, and distributing it to all sections of 
this country, and are industriously, intelligently, and success 
fully “aiding” our people in solving the good-roads problei 

Let me illustrate what I mean. For several years past, my 
home county has been engaged in the improvement of its | 
ways. The funds have been derived from the sale of bouds 
issued by a vote of the people in the several subdivisions of 
that county. Several hundred thousand dollars have alread) 
been spent, and a large amount remains to be spent. This ex- 
penditure is under control of a commissioners court, of whi:h 
the county judge is the presiding officer. This very day 1 le 
ter came to me from this officer, which I will read: 


Will the gentleman g{.+0 


lhe 


WAXAHACHIE, TEX., April 27, 19! 
Hon. JACK BEALL, 
Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Sim: In our road construction in the Ennis district 
having considerable trouble with the material. We are shipping 
from the Hutchins pit in Dallas County, and find that that 2: 
different from the material we have heretofore used in th 
The Government furnished us an engineer by the name of C. R. 
whom we foupd very satisfactory, and we understand that he is s 
where in the State now. If you can secure this man C. K. ‘| 
we would like very much for him to come to our county and 
with us about this material; and as we are putting this mai: 
the roads now, and it is unsatisfactory or at least it app 
we would like to have him at the earliest possible time. ‘ 

If you can not get Mr. Thomas, then = man who is fami 
gravel road construction and especially with the proporticn o! 
gravel, and clay that should constitute the material, will ans» 


purpose. 
Very truly, yours, J. C. LUMPKINS, 
County Judge, Ellis County, | 


is 
b. 2 


The Good Roads Office was immediately communicated \ 
and the promise was made that a capable man would In 
dered by wire to go to Waxahachie to help the authoriti Ss th 
in overcoming the difficulties they are encountering. ‘Tl)is )\u» 
trates the character of service the Government is prepare! (0 
render and is rendering in aiding the States and local vuthori- 
ties in the construction of good roads and, in my jude 
it is the character of “aid” contemplated by the Dem : 
platform. I think it is entirely within the proper functions “ 
the National Government to maintain this Good Roads Oflice 
with its trained experts to work out the varied prolic!'s 
road construction and to respond to requests for infor 
suggestions, or advice, but I can not bring myself to 
that it is a function of the Federal Government, directly 0 "| 
directly, to appropriate money for the construction of hc" 
in Texas or elsewhere. ; 

It is a gross violation of the doctrine of State rights tors" 
work to be undertaken. noe 

If the Federal Government assumes the burden of const" 
ing roads, it will not be long until it will demand the rs! U 
control the roads it constructs. 

Even if the Federal Government could construct 
economically as local authorities, I would still prefer to s°' 
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done by the people directly interested, because independ- | 
ence is always better than dependence. 

But every man here knows that it always costs the Federal 
Government much more to do any kind of work than it would 
, individual, a county, or a State to do the same work. 


work 


If a people of a county burden themselves with taxes or | 
ponds to create a fund for road improvement, they will see to | 
it that such fund is wisely and economically expended, and they 
will hold to a strict accountability the ones intrusted with its | 
expenditure. 


ir roads are to be built with money from the Federal Treas- 
ury. there will be a scramble to secure as large a sum as pos- | 
sible, but there will be little concern about whether it is wisely 
spent. 

“To secure a million dollars for road improvement by direct 
taxation the people are compelled to pay only a million dollars. 

For 50 years the Democratic Party has claimed that the 
system of indirect taxation is vicious, because it takes from the 
people five dollars in order to get one into the Federal Treasury. 
So in order to provide a million dollars to be appropriated by 
Congress the people are burdened to the extent of five millions, 
four millions of which go to the beneficiaries of the tariff system. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. I would like very much to do so, but I 
fear I will not be given a sufficient extension of time. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Yes; we will. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask for 10 
minutes additional. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. It is said that the people favor this 
legislation, and therefore it should pass. I recognize that I am 
but the representative of the people, and that their will and 
not mine should prevail, but I do not believe the people are 
such a demand. How are they demanding it? By 

I went to the Committee on Agriculture and made | 
an examination and found that scarcely a petition was on file 
asking that the Federal Government should undertake the task | 
of building roads. When the people are interested in matters | 
of legislation here they know how to make their wishes known. 
They flood Congress with petitions. They have not done so in 
this They pour in letters upon Members. I can not 
speak for others, but I have not received a single letter from a 
constituent favoring this proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, no consideration has been given this: proposi- 
tion in committee at all commensurate with its importance. It 
came before the Committee on Agriculture on one Monday and 
a’ subcommittee was appointed, which reported the following 


keine 
Making 


petition ? 


Cuse, 


Monday. On nearly every other subject extended hearings have | 
been had. Sometimes these hearings continued for weeks, 


sometimes for months. On this proposition the subcommittee 
had one hearing. I understand that of all the millions of peo- 
ple claimed to favor this proposition not one appeared to urge 
its favorable consideration. I am advised that nobody was 
heard except a representative of the Post Office Department and 
a representative of the Office of Good Roads. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield on that proposition? | 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. If my statement is not accurate, I 
Will yield. 

Mr. LEVER. 
ment, 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Upon that statement of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever], I will yield. 

Mr, LEVER. Over a dozen Members of Congress came before 
the full committee representing their constituencies and begged 
for the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. BEALL of Texas. Well, I meant sure enough people, 
hot Members of Congress. [Laughter.] I meant the millions | 
of this great Republic who must bear the heavy burden if this | 
egislation goes through. None of these came asking for the | 
bissage of this proposition. This agitation has been largely | 
confined to Members of Congress who ure seeking to educate the | 
people wrong on this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, in my limited time I can not ir dicate the many | 
“rious objections to this legislation. In my judgment, it is | 
p W rong. It marks the beginning of a system that will bank- 
no the Treasury and will call for new burdens to be placed 
Pe | the people. It is estimated that this bill will mean an 
‘ihtal expenditure of about $18,000,000. If it stopped there it 


The gentleman has made an incorrect state- 


wwe be bad enough. But every man here knows that this is 
m the end. | Once begun, the struggle will be for more and 
oan. and still more. It has been so with appropriations for 


/uildings, for rivers and harbors, for pensions, 
XLVIII——45 
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These appropriations have grown until now they are of scan- 
dalous proportions. Great as these are, they will be insignifi- 


| cant compared to what will be required if Congress begins the 


policy of pouring out the Treasury of the people for the con- 
struction of roads. 
This is an attempt to revive a policy long ago tried and aban- 


doned. A hundred years ago the Government undertook to 
build roads. There was some excuse for it them. There is none 
now. Then there were no roads across the mountains. There 


were no railroads, no telegraph, no means of easy communica- 
tion among the people. All that is changed now. The people 
have built their own roads. They are now building more and 
better roads than ever before. 

Our forefathers soon realized that it was folly for the General 
Government to undertake to do the work that could better be 
done by the States and counties and they abandoned the at- 
tempt. This is the first time in 75 years that Congress has 
seriously considered the renewal of the attempt. 

Let me read you what Jefferson thought about it: 

Have you considered all the consequences of your proposition re- 
specting post roads? I view it as a source of boundless patronage to 
the Executive, jobbing to Members of Congress and their friends, and 
a bottomless abyss of public money. You will begin by only appro 
priating the surplus of the post-office revenues; but the other revenues 


will soon be called into their aid, and it will be a scene of eternal 
scramble among the Members who can get the most money wasted 


in their States; and they will always get most who are meanest. 


It seems idle to quote here what Jefferson said. I prefer, 
though, to stand with him in warning the people against this 
folly than with those who would burden the people under the 
pretense of helping them. 

You might just as reasonably attempt to dam the Mississippi 
with greenbacks as to attempt to provide for the improvement 
of the public roads of the country out of the Treasury here in 
Washington. [Applause.] 


Pending Campaign. 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 
INDIANA, 


OF 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 23, 1912, 
On the bill (H. R. 20728) making appropriations for the current and 


contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 


other pur- 
poses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 
Mr. CULLOP said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The time is rapidly approaching when the 


electorate of this country will cast their suffrages for the person 
who is to be the Chief Magistrate of this Republic for the next 
four years. This important act means much to the people 
of this country, its prosperity and its welfare. For 16 years 
the Republican Party has had the Presidency and both 
branches of Congress, except the House since March 4, 1911. 


| Conditions forbid its longer control of any department of the 


Government. Its mismanagement of public affairs in every 
department clearly illustrates its incapacity and its wanton 
and almost willful disregard of the public welfare and the 
best interests of the large majority of the American people. 
It has during that time, by its notorious extravagance, looted 
the Public Treasury, plundered our natural resources, exploited 
the pockets of the people in behalf of the special interests, at 
whose behests it has legislated and squandered the good faith 
of the greatest Republic on the face of the earth. 

In a campaign for the nomination for the Presidency the 
present occupant of that high office and his immediate prede- 
cessor have exhausted the vocabulary of denunciation and 
charged each other as guilty of offenses which, in the eyes of 
the people, disqualify both of them for that high office. We 
shall not dispute their charges, but accept them as true for the 
very good logical reason that they having been closely associ- 
ated together for several years know each other better than 
anybody else can know them. We have listened here at what 
the advocates of these two distinguished candidates have had 
to say in behalf of their candidate, and what they had to say 
against their opposing candidate in their own party, and believe 
that both are clearly entitled to defeat at the coming election, 
and that every Republican on the floor of this House is as 


| thoroughly convinced of this fact as the Democrats are. 
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It is a fight over spoils, a controversy over plums, and a dis- What does it mean when it says “We hold that import 
agreement over plunder which is now overthrowing the Repub- | duties should be high enough, while yielding sufficient reyenye 
lican Party. It has sacrificed long since every principle which | to protect American industries and wages”? ’ 
made that party once strong, militant, and progressive. Its Who is to determine the standard? Is this any more explicit 
modern-day leaders, the ones who have brought upon it such an | than the declaration of 1908, which provided it should be sutli- 
inglorious condition in which it is now found, sacrified its prin- | Clent “to equal the difference in the cost of production at 
ciples, its usefulness, at the behest of the special interests, and | home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to Ame; 
burtered away the rights of the people to build up the predatory | Can industries”? Is not the manufacturer, the beneficiary 
wealth of a few in order that liberal campaigs funds might be | to determine as much in one instance as the other? Is t! re 
secured to enable private political machines to Aold the control | 20t as much ambiguity in the one as the other? How will 
of the party organizations. This has been the controlling factor | you determine difference in cost of production here and se. 
which has animated its leadership of the last few years, and | Where? Who is to be the arbiter? Who is to determine what 
which has brought about its downfall and disruption. Could | is an adequate protection, the producer or the consumer?  [ie- 
anyone who would take the time and exercise the patience to | tween these two there is a wide difference of opinion. One be. 
review its history of the last few years be surprised at its dis- | lieves it means a high amount, the other a low amount. Whose 
integrating condition now? It would be almost miraculous if it | industry will be taken as the standard? The cost of pro 
were otherwise. Cause and effect are as sure to follow each | duction is not the same in all plants producing the same kind 
other as night and day. Its condition is the natural result of of products. Transportation facilities, labor conditions, busi- 
its conduct; it sowed the wind, its harvest is the reaping of | hess management, and locality affect these things and make a 
he whirlwind. wide and irreconcilable difference. Which one will be taken 
In 1908 it adopted its tariff plank to fool the people, to catch | as the basis? Does not each embody the same principle, 
the diverging views of its own party members when it declared enunciate the same idea, and is not each one capable of the 
that it favored a revision of the tariff so that it would “equal | me diversity of construction? Purposely made to be employed 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad to- for one emergency before the election and for an altogether 
gether with a reasonable profit to American industries.” In different one after the election, the former to secure the votes 
the agricultural sections leaders declared this meant a of the tariff-reduction people and the other to assure the stiud- 
revision downward and in the manufacturing sections they | Patter there will be no reduction after the election if by per- 
declared it meant a revision upward, and upon this deception | 24venture they should succeed. 
it won a victory. ‘That victory was accomplished by deceit and Will the people be deceived by this kind of a double-crossing, 
fraud. It could not in the natural order of things be blessed | 2¢robatic performance. inspired by the same chicanery employed 
with good results. It had to come to grief, and the punishment | to deceive them in 1908 and operated by the same political 
is banishment from power. The party of Lincoln and Grant, | Plunderbunds who manipulated the deception so successfully 
with its glorious achievements, goes down in oblivion under | then? 
the leadership of Aldrich, PayNre, CANNON, and Penrosg, to rise What owner of a protected industry, a beneficiary of the 
no more. It revised the tariff not downward but upward; if | favor-dispensing institution, but what could show that to re 
its author does not know this the people of this country do; they | duce the tariff a single farthing would injuriously affect him? 
know the deceit practiced and the fraud perpetrated on them, | The declaration “but without injury to any American in- 
end they will have vengeance on the men who deceived them. | dustry” is the promise, the confiding assurance to the tariff 
“Vengeance is mine,” sayeth the Lord. Vengeance is ours, say | barons, to the beneficiaries of the special interests, to the favor- 
the American people, and we will hurl it against the Republican | Seeking classes that there will be by the Republican Party, if 
Party for its duplicity and for its faithless promises. To break successful, no revision of the tariff downward and that their 
faith pledged by party leaders to the rank and file of a patri- | interests with it are absolutely safe and secure. Measured by 
otic, confiding people requires the severest retribution as a | Such a rule, revision downward is inconceivable. The declara- 
chastisement. Come it must and come it will as it never came | tion of this rule as the guiding standard is convincing proof 
before on the 5th of next November. that there will be no revision downward; and if anyone 
The Republican Party by its protective policy is attempting | teTtains such a forlorn’ hope he should banish it now and for- 
a new school of economics. It is attempting to make | &¥® because he can not accomplish such a_ thing without 
a people prosperous by taxing them. Does anyone for affecting some American industry injuriously. Under this 1 my 
a moment contend seriously that a people can be made rich how could any reduction be made without injury to some Ameri 
by taxing them—that the higher a people are taxed the better — industry ? The imagination, however fertile, will fail to 
off they will become? Such a doctrine is antagonistic to every | suggest = single one. “But without injury to any American 
economical principle ever promulgated and is a bald absurdity industry” is an artful statement of a pledge to the prote ted 
on its face. It is a contradiction of every principle of business, interests that there will be pened downward revision, and thal 
wealth, and prosperity known to civilized man. Yet that is the | * the crux of the whole situation. Is not this a deception, a 
logical effect of the protective principle reduced to its last | S@@re and delusion, practiced for the purpose and with the | 
analysis as advocated by the Republican Party. Does anyone of again obtaining the votes of Republicans who are re! 
doubt that a party founded upon such a principle should or to leave their party but who ere sincere tm their bellef in (rue 
eould control the policies of a great republic containing 90,- tariff reform? 
000,000 of intelligent, responsible people for any great period of But, Mr. Speaker, how could anyone expect a different «i 
time? Would not the frugality and love of self soon teach such | tion of principles from a body constituted as was tlie 
a people the gross injustice and error of such a policy? How | Republican national convention at Chicago? Who wonld 
could it do otherwise? In the face of the duplicity of the expected a sincere, honest platform declaration from 
tariff plank of 1908 and the legislative application of the same | CoStituted as it is charged it was? 
as carried into effect by the enactment of the odious Payne- It is a well-settled legal principle, as old as the jurisyrude 
Aldrich bill the Republican Party attempts the same deception | Of the civilized world, that “fraud vitiates everyt!!i¢ 
in its platform of 1912. Its leaders well know that the present | touches.” It is charged that it is a tainted platform, aco) 
disruption of their party is due to its fraudulent pretensions on | ® tainted convention, made up from delegates whose (ites 
that question. They know that an overwhelming majority of | tainted with such fraud as casts a cloud, a dark 0 
the members of their party are for a downward revision of the cloud, over everything done there. It is charged by It 
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tariff, for an abolition of excessive duties, and yet in posses- | cams that delegates’ seats were stolen, that State conv s 
sion of that knowledge, they attempted in the Chicago plat- | were burglarized, that voters were bribed, and that felu' ; 
form of 1912 to perpetrate the same deception by saying: trolled every action which emanated from that crimin:'') 


stituted tribunal. In all the political conventions this « 


We hold that the tmport duties should be high enough, while yielding if | 


a sufficient revenue, to protect adequately American industries and | has over witnessed it outrivaled them all for crimin 

wages. Some of the existing import duties are too high, and should be | high-handed tactics, if the charge# preferred by the 

reduced. Readjustment should be made from time to time to conform | factions of that party be half true 

to changed conditions and to reduce excessive rates, but without in- Tt i . : aa ij 

jury to any American industry. 1e nominees of that convention stand charged as 
before the American people; their titles fraudulent, t! . 


It is the body of Esau in the garb of Jacob. as party condidates challenged, and they enter the ca! : 
It is the same double-dealing, dual promise of 1908. To those | the product of a branded conspiracy and which wi ex am 


who are for a revision downward it is a promise in accord with | embarrass their candidacy from now until the close of 
their wish and to those who want a revision upward it is an | cn the election day. Can it be possible that any man, 
assurance of their desire. It is made to suit the different | great his admiration for the personality of these 

opinions existing in the various sections of the country—to meet | tertains a ray of hope for their success? Does any pers 
all views of all people. the American people will ratify by their votes a selectio! 


eve 


of non 
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inees nade under such circumstances, surrounded by such condi- 
tions, and resting under such a cloud produced by such grave 
eharges and felonious accusations. If he does he surely does 
not understand the honesty and high-minded patriotism of the 
people who believe in fair play and square dealing. If such 
‘here be who indulge in such a hope he should banish it at once. 

Does any man flatter himself with the belief that either of 
ihese candidates can win, one with a clouded title the other a 
eyndidate for a third term? A thing Washington, the Father 
of his Country, refused; a thing Gen. Grant, the hero of the 
Appomattox, could not get; and a thing the people of this coun- 
iry will never let Theodore Roosevelt have. Both are doomed 
tu defeat. 

This situation in the Republican Party to-day is the result 
of its repudiation of promises made and the unwillingness of 
its leaders to obey the instructions of the rank and file of the 
party who bear the heat of the battle and defend its principles in 
the campaigns. 

For its refusal to keep pledges made, its failure to perform 
platform promises, and denial of petitions made by the people 
in 1910 the political majority in this House was reversed and 
the Democratic Party was intrusted with power and commis- 
to legislate responsive to the wishes of the people and 
not alone for the favor-seeking and privilege-hunting classes, as 
had been the case with the Republican Party. The people had 
petitioned the Republican Party in vain to liberalize and mod- 
ernize the rules of the House and eliminate Cannonism, so that 
legislation desired by them could be enacted and their chosen 
Representatives heard, but this petition was denied. The first 
thing which the Democratic Party did when it came into power 
was to grant this righteous request, and the present Speaker, 
vho adorns the high office he holds, immediately upon assuming 
its duties, announced that he now handed back the power to the 
people which had heretofore been taken from them. 

The people had for years petitioned the Republican Party to 
submit an amendment to the Constitution authorizing the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by a direct vote of the people, and 
it refused this meritorious demand. But, before the Democratic 
Party had been in power in this House a week it granted this 
petition and it is now before the people for ratification. 

rhe people had petitioned the Republican Party to enact a 
law requiring the publicity of both amounts and names of con- 
tributors to campaign funds, before the election as well as after, 
80 that the people could know before election who was financing 
campaigns, and this petition had also been denied. But the 


sioned 


Democratic Party, as soon it came into power, enacted this 
Wise and wholesome law without a dissenting vote in this 
House; and the present Chief Executive, who had refused to 


agree with his competitor, William J. Bryan, two years before 
in the campaign for such publicity, lashed and scorned by public 
opinion Was compelled to approve the measure. 

The people for years had petitioned Congress for the passage 
of a dollar-a-day pension law for the old soldiers in commem- 
oration of their heroic services in defending the Union in the 
hour of its darkest peril, but this patriotic request was refused. 
rhis Democratic House, however, responding to the wishes of 
lie people, promptly passed this measure, although a Republi- 
il Senate reduced the amount of its liberal provisions. 

The people petitioned the -Republican Party to reduce the ex- 
cessive duties on woolen and cotton manufactures in order that 


wearing apparel might be made cheaper so that the poor might | 


be comfortab ly clothed. The Republican Party ignored this pe- 
uton, but the Democratic Party promptly responded and re- 
duced the duties on these necessities of life from 35 to 45 per 
‘eit, saying to the great tariff barons who produce these arti- 
‘You have plundered the suffering people long enough.” 
people petitioned that the many articles 


The 
mito be put upon the free list, and the Republican Party 
fused i to entertain this petition. But the Democratic Party 
‘ranted it and placed 100 articles necessarily used by 
‘rhier on the free list in order to cheapen to him the cost of 
production and lessen the high cost of living 








_ ‘He people petitioned for a reduction of the duties on iron 
at stcel products so that their cost might be reduced to the | 
St mate consumer and the legislative profits of the monopolistic 
id: Trust in part be eliminated. But the Republican Party 
“Ait 


e »} these great controllers of predatory wealth shall not be shorn of 


eral authority to exploit the public. 


The a Party promptly passed a bill reducing the 
Jes on these articles approximately 35 per cent. 


dut 


tl me four of these measures were defeated by the exercise of 
didar. 2 et by & Republican President, who is now a can- 
idate for reelection, 


These four measures, if he had approved 
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sumers in this country 


90,000,000 people who constitute the bone and: sinew 


obeys their mandates, 
and recognizes in them the source of all power, 





| of a great university of learning, the executive of 


| the high office of President 


the | 


should 
necessarily | 
ed by the farmer in the production of his crops and for his | 


| result of the oppression of the few against the many. 
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instead of vetoing them, would have saved the ultimate 
annually $500,000,000 and would 
to the welfare and prosperity of 


of 


con- 
have 
the 
the 


redounded that much 
Republic. 

The people have demanded the enactment of an excise law, 
in order that wealth might bear its just proportion of taxes 
in support of the Federal Government, and the Republican 
Party ignored this reasonable demand. The Democratic Party, 
however, promptly responded to the demand and enacted a 
wholesome excise tax law, which will raise $60,000,000 reve- 
nues per year for the Government from property heretofore 
escaping taxation. 

The people, in order to cheapen the high cost of living, ap- 
pealed to Congress to place sugar, a necessity of life in every 
home in the country, on the free list, and the Republican Party 
denied the appeal. But the Democratic Party cheerfully 
granted it and placed sugar on the free list, over the protest of 
the great Sugar Trust, and this will save the ultimate con 
sumers of this country $115,000,000 per year. 

The Democratic Party respects the 
legislates responsively 


of the 
their 
believing that 


wishes 
to 


people, 
desires, 


their will is supreme. 

This Democratic House has made a record of glorious achieve- 
ments which commends it to the people of this Republic and 
enables it to confidently solicit their ap»vroval—a record which 


challenges the entire history of the American Congress for a 
parallel from its first organization down to the present. It 


has earned the confidence of the people and the admiration of 


the public. It has demonstrated beyond cavil or doubt its 
ability and capacity to manage the affairs of this great Gov- 
ernment, costing $1,000,000,000 a year and inhabited by over 


90,000,000 of people, pursuing every known avocation and pro- 
ducing more than $30,000,000,000 worth Of products annually. 
It has proven the incapacity of the Republican Party to ad- 
minister this great Government in the best interests of the 
people. 


The Democratic Party is fortunate in its selection of Wilson 


and Marshall as its candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. As governors of great States they have both given wise, 
able, and progressive administrations which afford ample 


demonstration of their ability and capacity for the administra- 
tion of the great oflices for which they have been nominated. 
Woodrow Wilson the greatest constructive statesman of 
the age and the best all-around equipped man that has entered 
the political arena since the days of Thomas Jefferson. Rich 
in scholastic attainments, a great teacher, a profound thinker, a 
safe counsellor, and an experienced executive. As the president 
a great State, 
success has attended his administrations and demonstrated his 
great wisdom, patriotism, and unselfish devotion to the respon- 
sibilities intrusted to his care. His superior qualifications for 
of the United States and the wis- 
dom of his party in his selection are fully vindicated by his 
splendid achievements. For 25 years he has devoted his time, 
talents, and energies to a study of the science of government, to 
the existing inequalities among the people, and for a remedy for 
the prevailing irregularities which make opportunities unequal, 
which give advantages to some and withhold them from others. 
The best years of his life have been devoted to the of 
the head and heart of his fellow pub 


is 


training 
man and the molding of 


| lic opinion in behalf of the uplift of humanity in order that the 


door of opportunity should open to all alike—that one 
not enjoy advantages denied to others. He | 
cated the best services of a lifetime for the elevation of } 


to a common plane of advantage, so that in the 


person 
dedi 
is rac 


truggl 


us 


creat 


of the ever restless throng clamoring for advantages, endow 
ements of body and mind alone should afford superiority. From 
the quiet chambers of his study, without the fetters of special 


privilege on his limbs or the manacles of favor seekers on his 


body, with an emancipated head and heart, ae to none 
save God and the welfare of his country, he has calmly and 
carefully reviewed the political situation emanating from the 
| adoption of public policies, the ensuing growth of avarice and 
greed as the natural consequences thereof, and the supreme 


advantage a few obtained thereby to the permanent detriment 
of millions who were as much entitled to public consideration 
at the hands of a great government which was instituted as the 

He heard 
was wrung 
they arose 
nor enlist 
to remedy the prevailing 


it 


as 


the cry of the wronged, the wail of despair as 
from the oppressed, the mutterings of suffering 
from the unfortunate who neither could get the ear 


the voice of those high in authority, 
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evils or modify the gross inequalities which favored one to the 
disadvantage of the other, which made potentates of one class 
and serfs of the other. He surveyed with intense interest the 
political and social evolution as it arose slowly from the people 
complaining of the unfair conditions with which they had to 
contend in their daily walks of life because of unjust policies 
adopted through favoritism, and he responded to their appeals 
to rescue them from the deplorable plight into which they had 
been plunged through the enforcement of national and domes- 
tic public policies. ‘To maintain the hopes of the founders of 
the Republic as bequeathed by them to posterity that here the 
rights of all mankind should be equal before the law was to 
him a guide for the best efforts that he could employ. <A fear- 
less leader, armed with the consciousness of right, he assailed 
special privilege and declared his uncompromising hostility 
until it was eliminated from public policies. He deprecated the 
fact that for years selfish influences had shaped the legislation 
of the Republic in behalf of favoritism so that it swelled the 
coffers of the predatory wealth of a few enormously, until, like 
knightly courtiers with princely arrogance, they attempted to 
dictate a nation’s policies, dominate its progress at will, con- 
trol its prosperity at pleasure, and plunder the less fortunate as 
their avarice and greed might suggest. His tireless and fear- 
less leadership against these wrongs and those responsible %or 
them attracied nation-wide attention and inspired people en- 
gaged in the great contest everywhere and gave confidence that 
the efforts would not be in vain, and the movement grew in 
substance and in form, gathering momentum, so that now it 
encompasses a mighty Nation containing 90,000,000 of people 
who confide in his masterful leadership and his splendid ability 
to rescue them from the conditions in which they are found 
which now vex and embarrass the progress and prosperity of a 
mighty people. He enters the contest to which he has been 
called with courageous heart and mind in sympathy with the 
cause it represents, assured by a large majority of his coun- 
trymen that victory shall crown the effort and that a better era 
wil! result, redounding to the universal prosperity of the mighti- 
est Nation in the world. 


The Taylor System, or Scientifie Method of Shop Manage- 
ment. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, August 5, 1912. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. Sreaxker: Workmen all over this American country are 
highly interested in what is known as the Taylor system of 
“scientific shop management” and similar systems which are 
now being considered for adoption and are being installed in 
some workshops, mills, and factories. Some of the features of 
these systems are commendable and some are of a vicious char- 
acter, therefore it is not strange that the thoughtful work- 
people of the country and their friends are looking with alarm 
on the success that Mr. Taylor has made in securing the favor- 
able consideration and installation of his system. 

I was occupied at hard labor from my boyhood days until 
recent years. I have been educated in the college of “ hard 
knocks.” I have given these questions of interest to theework- 
ing people deep study and thought, and on the high ground 
that the interests of the honest, legitimate employers and busi- 
ness men and the interests of labor lie together and can not 
be separated. Therefore the installation of any system that 
tends to impair the morals and physical health and impair the 
intellectual ability of the wageworkers is indefensible. I am 
led to believe from the information at hand that these so-called 
scientific systems of shop management are being worked and 
installed with a view of securing the greatest possible amount 
of speed from the working people for the purpose of obtaining 
the greatest amount of dividends, without due consideration 
of the human side of the question. Therefore this becomes a 
question of great importance and is worthy of the best thought 
of the best men of the country, so that it can be properly solved. 
If the Taylor system of shop management is being installed 
and operated at the expense of the physical and moral welfare 
of the worker, then it is a menace to humanity and should be 
guarded against as an epidemic, against which the resources of 
civilization are constantly warring. 


—— 





I desire to here insert some extracts from a paper on the 
“ Fetishism of scientific management,” by Rear Admiral Jo} R 
Edwards, United States Navy, who for several years was head 
of the steam engineering department at the navy yard, for | 
years inspector of machinery at Wm. Cramp & Sons’ x) 
Engine Building Co., and for the past year has been nera] 
inspector of machinery for naval vessels building on the Atlan. 
tic coast. This varied experience has given him considers)) 
opportunity to observe the various systems of managemen: and 
to discuss them with experts having practical knowledge of ;) 
subject, and makes him especially qualified to discuss 1 
question. 

During the past two decades a considerable number of see; 
sive engineering experts have proclaimed the doctrine thar y 


With 


the adoption of scientific methods in the management of oy» 


railway and industrial. corporations and establishments {) a 
would result increased profit to the employer, decreased cost } 
the producer, and easier instead of harder working conditior 
for the many employed in industrial pursuits. 

It is a doctrine rich in promises, prolific in fancies, and of 
such general attractive character as to appeal to the personal 
interests of the many. When analyzed, however, the system is 
found to be substantially an effort to extend the development 
of shop administration, cost accounting, and business m:) 
ment by sequential progress methods and by a detailed, 
intricate, system of organization and operation. 

The recognized leader of these efficiency experts is Mr. Fred 
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W. Taylor, of Philadelphia, Pa., whose research work in the 
direction of developing advanced and progressive methods of 
tool making has made him one of the world-wide authorities 


upon that particular subject. 
QUESTION DEVELOPING INTO ONE OF COMMANDING PUBLIC INTERES’ 


Due to the personal efforts of Mr. Taylor and the engineering 
experts who believe in his methods the subject of scienti 
management now commands public attention to such an extent 
that the question is being thoughtfully considered from so g- 
ical, industrial, political, financial, and military standpoints 

The action of the United States Interstate Commerce ( 
mission in 1910 in investigating the request of the eastern 
railroads to increase their freight-tariff rates has had a very 
far-reaching indirect effect in causing extended and thoughtful! 
consideration to be given to the study and scope of scientific 
management. 

This investigation by the commission extended over a period 


of six months. The railroads unequivocally maintained that 
higher freight rates were essential to meet their progressively 
increasing expenditures. In resisting this increase in freicht 


rates various contentions were offered by the protest! 
mercial organizations. Many of the claims and content 
the trade organizations were, in general, too technics! | > 
understood by the public; but the catching epigram of \!r 
Louis D. Brandeis, counsel of the traffic committee, th 
least a million dollars a day could be saved by the railroads 'y 
scientific management” caught the publie fancy. From |! 
day the question of scientific management of particular 


| tries has been somewhat intimately associated with th 


a 


important problem of national efficiency. Railway offi 
dustrial managers, and technical experts have been fo! 
meet the attacks and arguments of the efficiency 1 
Particularly within the past three years the scope and | 
of scientific management have been crefully analyzed, 
a result the subject is now receiving the extended and t 
ful consideration of many able engineering experts, | 
managers, and Government officials. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE SYSTEM. 


Probably no clearer exposition of the system has b 
than that presented by Mr. Henry G. Bradlee, a mem! 
well-known Stone & Webster Co., of Boston, a firm 5 
expert authorities upon engineering and industria! 
In a paper prepared for the Congress of Technoloz) 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. Bradlee thus a ie 
basic principles of scientific shop management: 


\ <il- 


Stripped of technicalities the method of the modern eff 
neer is simply this: First, to analyze and study each | 
before it is performed; second, to decide how it can be 
minimum of wasted motion and energy; third, to instr 
man so that he may do the work in the manner selected 
cient. 

There is petites fundamentally new in this method i 
lying principle is being used to-day to a greater or less cx! 


industries, and has, no doubt, been used at all times in th 
us keep this fact just as clear in our minds as possible. 
The method, as employed by the modern efficiency ensi 
nae not because it is new, but because it is carried to 
detail. 
The modern efficiency engineer is not content to plan 
along broad general lines. He proposes to go at it in a mol 
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He plans to make a systematic study of every detail and 
ximum efficiency through preventing waste and loss at each 
' point. 
HN s in view he watches every motion of the workman’s hands 
if any unnecessary movement is made, he tries to change 
ons under which the work is carried on, or gives instruc- 
workman so that the wasteful act may be avoided in the 
Every motion made and every bit of energy expended must be 
d eld useful results in so far as this is possible. 
| rm of organization adopted naturally has the same end in 
number of overseers, supervisors, experts, and specialists 
tion to the number of workmen jis materially increased. 
accounting systems are adopted to show at a glance what 
n of the cost of a piece of work is necessary and what pro- 
; caused by waste of energy. The information so obtained is 
guide to prevent waste in the future. 
nan is encouraged to cooperate through the use of a bonus 
aims to give the highest pay to the most efficient worker. 
netheds applied in certain cases have produced some very 
ind satisfactory results, but it is by no means a necessary 
that they can be universally applied with equal success. 
already indicated, we are all of us familiar with the 
iciples underlying the methods of the efficiency engineer: 
make frequent use of these principles in the conduct of 
I think I am correct in saying that in the business with 
im connected every general principle and every detail method 
been suggested by the efficiency engineer has been used at 
one 1 or another and many are in use to-day. 
subject is then a familiar one to all of us; the problem pre- 
not the adoption of something entirely new, but rather the 
every detail of our work of semething which we have 





extens t< 
] 1 ried. 


LITERATURE UPON THE SUBJECT. 


» literature upon the subject is not very extensive, but is 
character in two respects. The wholesale condem- 
nation of administrative organization and shop management is 
itral keynote. This spirit of condemnation is reflected in 


ne 
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statements like the following: 

elliciency is not a local evil. * * * It extends through the 
wl erican life. * * * ‘This inefficiency of effort pervades 
to a greater or less degree all American activities. * * Ineffi- 
ciency similar to that in the manufacturing shops exists in all buildin 
operat to the same or even greater extent. * * * ‘The United 
States and State agricultural bureaus have determined like inefficiencies 





ing operations. 
inefficiency. 


is the same 


ore 


is no feature of the American industrial affairs that 


| 
in our whole educational system there 
appears to have escaped the condemnation of these tat 


managers. It is asserted that “the American railroad, by the 
most advanced engineering and industrial methods, carries an 


absurdly small net load for an absurdly small! distance at an 
unnecessarily high cost.” And yet, in an address by Mr. Frank 
Trumbull, chairman of the board of directors of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway Co., he states: 
If ; should write a letter to an American railroad official, his cor- 
t n will have to hau! a ton of freight, 2,000 pounds of average 


ore, silks, ostrich feathers, and everything—for more 
to get money enough to buy a postage stamp to send 





With the wholesale*condemnation of American efficiency, the 
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the efficiency experts, it being considered that the agitation was 
of an ephemeral nature and that it was not founded upon either 
fact or experience; third, the contempt with which many execu- 


tive officials resent the general proposition that the average 
scientific-management expert could secure help, go to a mill or 
enter a shop, and solve problems which those in charge of man 
agement had not been able to solve with years of experience, 
with patient research work and experiment, and with the bene- 
fit of traditions of the business. 

Conservative industrial leaders are just coming to a realiza- 
tion concerning the depth and extent to which the doctrine has 


soaked into the public mind and the marked favor in which the 


system is held by certain elements of the general public. It 
is quite probable that from henceforth the literature upon the 


subject will not be of such one-sided character. 


THE SCOPE OF THE SYSTEM. 


The efficiency experts primarily intended to confine their oper 
ations to effecting improvements in shop management, but 


dur- 
ing the past few years their aspiration and scope have greatly 
broadened. The most progressive and competent of them now 
maintain that scientific management is more necessary in the 
conduct of administrative affairs than in that of shop manage 
ment. 

It is significant that the trend of development is thus in the 
direction of securing a more efficient administrative staff. The 
effort to commence reforming the methods of the unskilled 
laborer seems to be giving way to the purpose of securing a 
more systematic and efficient industrial directive organization. 
It is therefore probable that the business researcher will super- 
sede the efficiency expert, since success in promoting efficiency 
is more likely to be obtained by a comprehensive study of 
every feature of an industrial organization than by assuming 


| that the essential weakness of management can be located in 


the producing department. 

Concentration of effort in the study and investigation of man- 
ufacturing and operating problems alone will meet the 
demands of successful business administration. The economies 
strained after in the production department are often of minute 
character. In reference to this matter Mr. H. F. Stimpson, 
chief engineer of the Universal Audit Co., New York City, thus 
writes: 


Practical examples of the mistake of putting operating 
in the saddle will come readily to mind. In steel manufacture 
are frequently measured in cents per ton of product. Yet 
eost finding, in the price at which product is sold, the 
for materials, or in credit improperly extended, may neutralize 
all that the best equipped manufacturing department has accomplished 
in lowering the unit of production cdst. President Farrell, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, said in an address before the New York meet 
ing of the American Iron and Steel Institute: 

“ Without any desire to belittle the practical value and importance 
of effecting a saving in cost production, however small, it has always 


hever 


experience 
they 
mistakes in 
in price paid 


otten 





literature is replete with superlatives telling of the efficiency a Se aeedenieee tee soll gine aaeeieea aealiaiie Geek a 
accomplishments of the professional scientific-management ex- | producing pig iron or ingots or wire rods to have this saving in mill 
perts, These experts appear to have had the most remarkable | enh pe de Bead lhe peewee at cee alt ean 
Success In directing the affairs of others, if their own statements | on the commercial horizon. Good salesmanship and sound business 
and conclusions are founded upon facts. principles in the conduct of the selling of iron and steel are just as 
The literature likewise abounds in platitudes, truisms, and Sadie ae the low cost as up-to-date machinery and manu 
Proverbs concerning the importance of efficiency and the neces- Bay ; 
SITY ‘ f preventing waste. The average industrial manager has BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SYSTEM ENUNCIATED OVER A CENTURY AGO. 
heither the desire, inclination, nor time to controvert doctrines In referenee to the development of the system, Mr. John 
of such nature, Calder, manager Remington Typewriter Works, thus comments: 
1 The rend of this literature does not appeal to intelligent The minute subdivision of processes manufactures was predicted 
‘dor, hor does it impress industrial managers with its sound- | and its advantages set forth in 1776 by Adam Smith, the Seotch 
hess of doctrine. Such expressions as “instruction cards for eet 2 see University of Glasgow and the gifted author of “ The 
workmen,” “time studies,” “differential piecework systems,” Sixty “years inter the principle was firmly established, and Charles 
Stop-watch studies,” “ speed bosses,” “tasks,” and “ systematic | Babbage, the noted English mathematician and mechanician, described, 
Soxtiering” do not commend themselves to the self-respecting | @ 15%4, in his Economy of Machines and Manufactures the minut 
mechanic. The wholesale denunciation of existing industrial | Hystey of een p Ose hed ee tammnlete philosophy ‘of the subje- 
eecieene “fi : 4 _ ndustries. He also furnished a complete philosophy of th t 
- “eluent is resented by administrative officials. | and examples of calculations as to the limits of reasonable inv it 
ion 2 proaeaes of higher dividends, reduced operating expenses, | = selaaiaianateaioamteliiten: in which machinery reigned supreme at 
aly = ented output naturally appeals to every stockholder | a very early stage. were most affected by the new principle which 
.’ |S looking for increased returns upon his investment. As | evolved quite naturally with the dawn of modern Indust a. 
in the case of other emotional propositions, however, the 878: | jen ee ay eat too acy fier Mabon 
ther ‘S hore successful in obtaining converts than in holding | find the division of labor by machines carried much further than 1 
Hem in the faith. divisions of handicrafts which he alse advocated and d i 
ee “ IS surprised, if not astonished, to find that the supporters LIMITATION IN EFFICIENCY METHODS OF O1 
a ‘ihanagement have been permitted practically to take 7 a , : ; ' 
selves the literary field in regard to industrial man-| Fven where conditions appear favorable to efficiency me ds 
‘seluent. It has only been within the past two or three years | We find important limitations to their adopti rts. mee 
lias nn a bees even any individual earnest effort to con- | arth pectin ema Mr. Bradlee, of the Stone 
propositier, a =e. 1 he neglect to state the other side of the | * . “9 , ead ay 
ron... + Bets probably been due to three reasons: First, the Low cost of operation or of manufacture is, after , on ne 
at 0 ‘ination to encourage and favor any effort to pro- — = orca ee eran oe ind ast! i ul . ™ = 
i ty clency and reduce waste: second, the indifference of | ceceiiaken Show aan seam tmeuiant vet vita» Regula in: Fgeaen ~ 


iufacturers and managers to the work and purpose of 
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We a special delivery stamp, send a telegram in place of a Ictter, 
er hip merchandise by express instead of freight, because saving 
im time more important than saving in expense, or because there are 
dvantages in extending our business over a considerable area, and this 

} done by using these methods 

Ir team railroads increase their operating costs per ton-mile by 
operating exp! service By doing this they have helped build up 
ndustries which could not otherwise exist We are glad to pay this 

t that we may no longer be dependent on a local supply of 

fruit 1 other perishable gocds 

In nstruction work we frequently adopt methods which might be 
consicered extravagant if w overlooked t! idvantages which come 
from completion of the work by a ec iin date Delay in completion 
is often far more rious than quite a considerable increase in cost of 
worl 

It is often more economical for a street railway to attach trailers 
to its regular car to handle rush hour business than to operate addi 
tional motor cars The public, unfortunately, do not like trailers, and 
here again. the railway decided that public good will is more important 
than a slight saving in expense 

‘4 \ imple ca will illustrate how efficiency in one direction 
may conflict vith efficiency in another rhe crew on a_ locomotive 
have three duti First, safety of the train and its contents: second, 
the maintenans of schedules: and, third, operation of the locomvtive 
at the low ! ble cost Let us suppose the railroad is making a 
pecial effoi improve fuel economy The locomotive crew became 
very much interested in the matter, and the first year they succeeded 
in saving several hundred dollars worth of coal rhe second year they 
dec'de to do even better, but one day when they re trying to make a 
particularly good coal record they run by a signal, wreck the train, 
and kill a dozen passengers How shall we measure efficiency in this 
case? Coal efficiency is high, accident efficiency is low; the two are 
always somewhat in conflict. It would have been much better for this 


road to have burned a little more coal and avoided the accident. 

The spirit which runs through an organization, its * esprit de corps,” 
is an important facter in its success or failure \ superintendent or 
foreman who has the faculty of keeping his men always happy and 
contented, even though he is at times somewhat cxtravagant, may be 
more valuable and more truly efficient than another who is able to 
get a little more work out of his men, but who keeps them continually 
growling and grumbling against the business and their employer. 

In these few examples we see that diversified industries, public health, 
safety and welfare, speed of action, time of completion, esprit de 
corps, quality and quantity of service, public good will and patronage ; 
all these and many others enter into measurement of success and 
efficiency 





SYSTEM ENTAILS EXCESSIVE NUMBER OF RECORDS 

Ex-Senator Aldrich, who, in many respects, was the ablest 
business man that ever entered public life, declared that it 
was through simplification of Government business methods 
that the most material reduction in national expenditures 
could be brought about. The several executive departments of 
the Government, as well as the leading railway and industrial 
corporations, are progressively reducing the number of their 
records. 

The trend of scientifle management, however, is to increase 
the clerical force several fold. This feature alone has a tend- 
ency to discredit its value in the minds of those who believe 
that too many, rather than too few, records are now being kept. 

Several years ago one of the most noted engineering experts 
of the country was retained to revise shop methods and im- 
prove the product of an established concern whose business 
had been progressively decreasing. It appears that it had been 
the practice of the firm to attach exceptional importance to the 
work of determining in detail the cost of each part of every 
article manufactured. The engineering expert found so many 
records and card indexes that he epigrammatically stated that 
it appeared to him as if the man who had designed such a cost- 
accounting system must have had a personal interest in some 
stationery establishment. 

There is a tale extant of a certain flag lieutenant in the Navy, 
who, upon being told of the fruitless night-and-day effort of his 
predecessor to dispose of matters pending, threw all these rec- 
ords into the sea, with the remark that he would start with a 
new slate. The story goes that there were but few of these 
documents concerning which further inquiry was simply di- 
rected to start the correspondence anew. 

The trend of business management has been to simplify the 
character and reduce the number of records, and surely scien- 
tific management is not in line with such practice. 

SUPERVISION AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. 


An important element of industrial success is efficient, system- 
atic, and complete supervision by the administrative and tech- 
nical officials of the plant. Where intelligent, considerate, and 
capable supervision exists the best energies of the employees 
are aroused. Scientific management tends rather to minimize 
supervision by substituting a very comprehensive system of 
planning and routing the work. Experience shows that the 
most efficient method of keeping track of the work is by personal 
supervision, and not through a system of cards and records. 

One of the most successful features of the shop management 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works is the exceptionally efficient 
and capable supervisory force employed. In this establishment 
it is not considered that the resourcefulness and inventive talent 
of the plant is concentrated in either the planning or drafting 


es 


rooms. Simple common-sense methods are employed in yr iting 
the work, and the foremen and quartermen are not burdened 
with the work of looking out for a mass of records as } gards 
the time and cost of making detailed parts. More aceuras, 
formation is obtained from mass costing. 

The average workman wants to do right, and he is more o 
tent to have his work judged by competent and conscie); 
supervisors than by intricate records compiled and tabulate) 
by clerks in the planning or auditing offices who can have yo 
conception of his technical skill, experience, and reso) 


hess. 


Where extended personal supervision is conducted there o 
ists definite information concerning the character, skill, 
ficiency of each individual employee, and thus the idlers 
be selected for discharge when work is slack. 

PLANNING AND ROUTING OF WORK. 


In analyzing much of the literature published upon th: 
ject one notes the exceptional importance attached by th 
cates of the system to the planning and routing of the wor 
through the shops. In fact, such a degree of importance js a; 
tached to this phase of shop methods that the actual prody 
of the article or accomplishment of the task appears as 
small factor compared with the manner in which the wo) 
done. Planning and routing work in a simple, practi: ‘ 
systematic manner has been coincident with shop developnx 
and extension, and the effort to attach undue importance 
the planning and routing of work will not stand the test 
time. 

Upon this phase of shop management London EF 
thus comments: 


gcinee g 


Scientific management postulates a system in which every n 
of every workman is the subject of written instruction supplied | 
on cards, in which every tool to ‘be used and the speed of 
chine is regulated by a special department, which again deals 
workmen who are using the tools and running the machines eans 
of written instructions. It postulates a system in which every work 
man is subject to instructions from five different foremen and 1 § 
tinct sets of clerks, each dealing with one part of his work only and 
each acting independently from the others; and it postulates a sys 
which the route of every piece of work through the shops is | 
ject of daily written instructions from a special department 
which bodies of men and gangs are similarly controlled in th: 
ments by a special department, which in some cases works « 
structions by means of a sort of diagrammatic chessboard arran 
We have no quarrel with any of the methods on which scient 
agement is based if they are used within reason, but we simply do! 
believe that such a system as is outlined above is a practicable ow 
everyday life. It introduces some seven new links into a chai) 
under ordinary methods contains about four, and with these sey 
links must introduce seven new possibilities of efficiency and 
At each of the new stages there is always a chance of small « 
losses creeping in, and with ordinary men under ordinary 
these delays and losses will creep in. The whole organization is 
complexity and delicacy that a little derangement of one of its 
will upset the whole working, while its expense must be 
savings over ordinary methods can only be shown if it work 
ently at its best. The setting in motion of such a system ot! g 
ment shows a lack of appreciation of the capabilities of ordi: I 
for whom systems are made, and, in our opinion, any atte! 
general adoption can only end in disappointment. 





CONFIDENCE AND COOPERATION. 


During the recent great railway and coal strikes in Gr 
Britain one of the most noteworthy features observed by vis!! 
was the unswerving confidence of the people in the al 
the Government to handle the situation. The reason was s 
The railway administrators, the various labor wnions 
general public had implicit confidence in the integrity, 2'*! 
and common sense of the commissions appointed to 
the various matters. 

In some respects the most objectionable feature te 
duction of the system of scientific management is | 
confidence and respect which it breeds between cay! 
labor. It is hammered into the employer that soldierin¢e 
loafing is the general rule upon the part of the workmen, 
the employee is told that inefficient and wasteful methious | 
management prevail everywhere. The first impressio! { 
ordinary manager would form upon reading one of the s 
books is the general lack of efficiency, loyalty, and zea 
part of those in his employ. In turn, a cursory reading 0! 
same book would probably cause the average work) 
lieve that the organization and shop management o! 
ployer are not in accord with modern business methods 
literature is not conducive to mutual confidence bet’ 
ployer and employee. 


] 


INDUSTRIAL OPERATION AND ADVANCE DEPENDS UPON MA® 


In the conduct of every enterprise it is essential 
and regulations, based upon business experience 
judgment, should be established. and regularly 1. 
There are certain essential features of business 0 
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that must be considered in the organization .of every shop, 
whether large or small, among which are the following: 

Staff and departmental organization. 

Cc of stores, stock, tools, and machines. 

<ystematiec methods of keeping time. 


yoonlations coneerning discipline and methods of work. 
Wave and premium system; rates for overtime. 


Tse of bulletin boards and suggestion boxes. 

Systematic method of noting the progress and cost of work. 

1; is nnnecessary to state that the detailed list of items of 
esse elements of shop management could be extended in- 
definitely. The items enumerated above are simply mentioned 
as trative of the fact that the ordinary shop should be, 
and probably is, operated under fairly good rules. The scien- 
Nfl gement experts are, therefore, no more responsible | 


for the introduction of ordinary common-sense system of cost 
’ s and efficient methods of shop management than they 
are responsible for the installation in modern shops of either 


the telephone or the electric light. 

Where a remunerative business is being carried on and the | 
establisument has no spirited competitors, it is exceedingly 
DI that certain lax methods may prevail, both as re- 
virds shop practice and management, and any practical expert 
eould probably offer suggestions that would promote efficiency. 


easing the ordinary capacity of a plant which has to seek | 


business against keen and aggressive competitors is a problem 
that is more likely to be solved by those familiar with the in- 
dustry than by one unacquainted with the business. It requires 
an expert of extended experieyce to effect improvements in de- 


tail, and it is not surprising, therefore, that nearly all connected 

with industrial development refuse to accept the doctrine with- 

L out protest that improvement can so easily be brought about 
by men unfamiliar with the work. 

\s regards improvement in cotton mills, Mr. Henry D. 

Martin, superintendent of the Lancaster (Mass.) Weaving Mills, 

declares that the earning capacity of a plant depends upon 


many distinct features, such as— 
First. Convenient location of plant. 
Second. Proper layout of buildings. 
Third. Right kind of machinery. 
Fourth. Correet arrangement of machinery. 
Fifth. Uniform engagement of the processes. 
Sith. Purchase of good raw material at lowest price available. 
Seventh. Skilled manufacturing organization. 
Eighth. Homogeneous service of the entire force. 
N Maximum production. 
l Minimum quantity of seconds. 


I th. Minimum waste account. , 

[welf Lowest degree of wear and tear. 
th. Sufficient expenditure fo keep machinery in good 
der. 


ith. Lowest cost of production. 

euth. There must be a good market for the finished 
at fair selling price. 

cht not require extended experience or marked ability 
cement upon the part of any expert to note wherein 
iments might be effected as regards certain features of 
stration. The introduction of such changes, however, 
- erfere with the operation or impair the efficiency of 
res of the plant. Criticism and condemnation as 
regards eclal, features are therefore unwarranted and un- 
e unless the whole fabric of organization and manage- 
sidered in relation to apparent defects in the man- 

( of special shops of the industry. 
e rt to inerease the producing capacity of every man 


> connected with manufacturing establishments has | 


dent with the development and extension of every 
rhe suggestion that the country possesses a contin- 


icieney experts who, after a few months’ study of an | 
effect economies and improve the character of | 
inufactured has met with but little approval in | 


f I ». 


st ial world. It may be possible for such experts to 

ze themselves with certain important features of an 

ant, but the lack of special knowledge of even a 

© elements entering into the earning capacity of such 

«eS would undoubtedly baffle any attempt of the average 

oe expert to effeet any permanent improvement or to 
; ut any substantial economies, 


REPETITION VERSUS REPAIR WORK. 


© more effective argument could be advanced 
ipting to apply an extensive system of scientific 
‘or varied or repair work than by briefly showing 
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me : ‘ character of shop methods requisite for repetition | 


The Remington Typewriter Works is one of numerous con- 
cerns manufacturing thoroughly standardized products which, 
for periods of at least a year, they will not modify. In the 
conduct of such a business the special difficulties experienced 
by the ordinary industrial establishment are not encountered. 
Where repetition work is carried on, therefore, close attention 
can be concentrated on a limited number of definite problems, 
the satisfactory solution of which may be attained by gradual 
and experimental stages. 

The Remington typewriter contains about 2,500 highly finished 
individual pieces, each of which passes through from 6 to 30 
manufacturing operations. A total of about 1,000,000 interchange- 
able metal pieces, of several thousand varieties, are produced 


| daily, and built each day into one of the various standard ap 


pliances turned out by the Remington Co. 


| The buildings connected with the plant contain about 1,600 


| machine tools operated by mechanical power. About 60 tools 
| are operated by hand labor. The equipment likewise contains 
a large quantity of finely made and costly jigs, tools, fixtures, 
and other labor-saving devices. Many of the machines are of 
such special design that they have to be constructed 
| wcrks. While the greater portion of the machine tools are of 
standard make, it has been found essential! to fit a considerable 
|} number of them with special attachments whereby repetition 
work can be carried on in an intensive manner. It is unneces- 
| sary to state that such an equipment of machinery is not found 
in any establishment where work of varied or repair character 
is carried on. The manager of the works states that every 
arrangement of shop methods has been based on business facts 
|} and careful analysis and not on any preconceived fancies. No 
scientific claim is advanced for the management, since the 
| system is modified in its details whenever circumstances war 
| rant such change. 

About 1,700 men are employed in the manufacture of the 


ot he 
at the 


various parts of the machine. About 500 additional men are 
required to assemble the machines and to repair tools. These 
shops run almost automatically, since seven-tenths of the em 
ployees are assured of steady employment. It requires about 
20 persons to look out for the accounting as well as for the 
labor and motion-study sections. It will be observed that this 
small contingent of employees not only plan and route the 
work, but likewise look out for the accounting. As regards 
| planning, routing, and cost accounting, the manager of the 
| works, in an address before a joint meeting of the Engineering 
and Railroad Clubs of Altoona, thus spoke: 


Planning.—I do not favor the running of sbops such as those here 
described, or indeed any class of manufactures, by flat in every detail 
from a central planning department. Attractive as a general scheme, 
the complete centralization of the initiative and thinking of a plant is 
neither “scientific,” economical, nor practical If attempted, to 
square with some theory, it undoubtedly slows up the plant and les- 
sens the internal “ good wili,”’ a most valuable asset. 

In the works system here described each section of the organization 
| in conference with the manager and superintendents has its appro 
priate part in planning, and complete records of the same are readily 
accessible. 

Costing.—It follows from the system of payment (straight-forward 
piece-rate system) applying to a large proportion of the employees, 
that, in addition to the daywork accounting on plant maintenance 
and betterments, the determining of the direct cost of a very varied 





| product is a simple matter. It fs needless to maintain a clerical staff 
large enough to cost every recurring order for each part. M 
costing is found on this system to be more accurate than that car ] 
out continuously in great detail, but the time and quantity card: 
are accumulated for every order, and every part is costed by selection 
at intervals. 

The manner in which an establishment turning out a stand 
ardized product is organized and the method of planning and 
routing work are shown on the two accompanying tables One 


| has but to note the size and character of the typewriter parts, 
together within the fact that the cost of the various parts were 
cbtained from the record of a hundred thousand pieces of the 
same dimensions, to show the extremely narrow limitations 
within which repetition methods can be applied to repair work. 

It is because cost is the determining factor in repetition work, 
while speed of completion and efficiency of output are the de 
termining factors in repair work, that the organization and 
methods of the one plant can not be duplicated in any essential 
| features by the organization of the other. 





MEN ARE MORE IMPORTA ; HAN 
One of the fundamental weaknesses of scientific management 
is due to the importance attached to the efficiency of the ma- 
chine as compared with the efficiency of the man rhe man 


frequently appears to be regarded as a hopper for feeding or 
| watching the machine, it being considered that thi fore 


|}men and planning experts will supply the bra work 
| required. ' 

The fact seems to be overlooked that the distinctive features 
of modern industrial advance have been the resourcefulness 
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4 
and observing talent of the individual. Any attempt to dis- 
pense with the experience and originality of the artisan is 
marked retrogression. The shop practice of the past genera- | 
tion invariably placed the man above the machine, and there- 
fore the best energies of the most successful administrative 
officials have been in the direction of arousing the interest 
and latent resources of the man in front of the tool. 

Scientific management calls for an intensive standardization 
of men and machines. As regards the standardization of men, 
one writer thus comments: 

Ilow can you standardize the strength and character of one man’s | 
arm behind the rammer with another? | 

Hlow can you standardize the clear judgment necessary in certain | 
menufacturing operations? 

Ilow can you standardize the various intellect and moral character 
of the men whom one encounters in shop management? 

ECONOMY AND PROGRESSION THE NATIONAL WATCHWORD. 


The business and financial interests of the country are fully 
cognizant of the fact that this Nation has now reached a stage 
where progressive methods must be installed and rigid economy | 
practiced in order to meet foreign competition. These industrial | 
lenders, however, are also appreciative of the fact that any 
effort to resort to extremes along such lines will result in harm | 
rather than in benefit to industrial conditions. The line of ac- | 
tion that the most thoughtful are working along is in the 
direction of that suggested by President Taft, in his address at 
Portland, Oreg., wherein he stated that “A progressive is one 
who recognizes existing and concrete evils and is in favor of 
practical and definite steps to eradicate them.” Officials who | 
are directing progress along such practical lines are neither 
timid nor conservative, but rather the highest and best types 
of progressive leaders. 

Those who doubt the value of scientific management as out- | 
lined by Mr. Taylor are not reactionists. It is strikingly notice- | 
able that the special industries which have been able to export 
their products to foreign countries are, without exception, in- 
dustries which have had nothing to do with the system. 
Surely their shop methods and business management must be | 
of efficient character to have their product successfully enter | 
the entire industrial field of the world against the cheaper labor 
of their European and Asiatic competitors. 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT AN ART RATHER 





THAN A S@G'ENCE. | 

Science has been defined as knowledge reduced to a sytem | 
and art as knowledge reduced to practice. | 

Industrial and railway management deal with too many 
unknown and variable quantities to be regarded as a science. | 
The administrative officials of such organizations are well con- | 
tent to reduce their knowledge, experimental research, and ex- 
perience to certain flexible practices and customs, and as a | 
rule the fewer the fixed practices and regulations the greater | 
the efficiency. | 

The efficiency experts accord too much importance to system | 
and too little weight to practice. As a result the principles of 
management offered by them are of such detailed, complicated, 
rigid, and expensive nature as to be inapplicable for every-day 
shop needs. The installation of the whole machinery of scien- | 
tific management has been very seldom attempted, and it is the 
rare exception where such installation has been permitted. to 
continue for even a few years. 

Some of the problems that these experts recommend to be 
worked out in individual establishments should only be at- | 
tempted under commonwealth or national agencies, and then 
only under conditions where such experimental efforts would not 
interfere with regular current work. 


| 
NORMAL OUTPUT AN AID | 
Probably no factor counts higher for efficiency and economy | 
of output than that of a constant normal production. Where | 
the output of a constant normal character, substantially | 
accurate data as regards cost accounting can be obtained. Fric- 
tion between employer and employees ought then be reduced to 
2 minimum, for when labor is assured of steady employment it 
puts a personality into its work that makes for efficiency, 
economy, and endurance. 
Probably the great majority of plants that are operated under | 

| 

| 


rO EFFICIENCY. 


is 


constant normal conditions are not of large size, since competi- 
tion is too keen to permit great industries to be operated under | 
such satisfactory conditions. Where normal output is the rule 
confidence generaly exists between the executive officials and 
the employees. Substantially any system of management can 
be attempted at such plants with the assured expectation that 
it will be given a fair trial. 

rhere are hundreds of plants operated under constant normal 
conditions, and in many cases they are the principal if not the | 
only industrial establishments located in the vicinity. Under 
such conditions labor is exceedingly yielding if not loyal to | 
management, and it would appear as if such plants offered ideal | 


| normal output of standard articles do not find the syst: 


| tary engineering needs of the fleet should be the determi), 
| factors in the permanent organization of our navy yaris, and 


| Mr. Taylor. 


| character to thoroughly test its value. 
| the system ought to be fairly definitely determined by this ti 


| attempt to revise shop and management methods, it wi 


| to remain on the job until they can develop or perfect » 


| who, 
replied: “I's a preacher. 





conditions for the installation of scientific efficiency met) 
It is exceedingly doubtful if any scientific system of i. 
ment has ever been put in operation or even attempted 
dozen of these establishments, even though it appears 
logically adaptable for such industries, and surely this tes‘ 
ought to be of value in showing how exceedingly inapp 
such system appears for general repair plants, ship)byi 
yards, and naval stations. 

If manufacturing planis, therefore, which turn out a coy 


plicable to their needs, wherein is the justification for 
stallation at a navy yard where the work is not only of re; 


nature, but likewise varies in extent and character? The m i. 


efficiency results should be regarded as of more importa: 
stop-watch and time-card methods. 

The measure of efficiency for the navy yard for the « 0 
battle should be best determined by the character, endurance, 
and rapidity of repairs, and not by the cost as gathered froy, 
time cards, whose accuracy may even be questioned. 


EXTENT OF DEVELOPMENT OF 


The glittering generalities and the catching epigrains {| 


THE SYSTEM. 


| have been so diplomaticaliy and successfully used in telling of 


the advantages resulting from the operation of the system | 
undoubtedly caused quite a considerable number of plant 
attempt to follow, at least in part, the methods inaugurated hy 
The system has therefore been introduced int 
sufficiently large number of shops of divers'fied 
The general worth of 


probably a 


by the industrial managers of the country. 

Irom the best information obtainable the system has 
adopted in its entirety by only a very few firms. In a cor 
siderable number of cases it has been a simplification of thy 
system that has permitted it to remain in existence. The 
eral opposition and resentment shown by the great majority of 
shops which have tested the system best tel!s of its unsitis 
factory character. 

The system does not wear well, and for this reason o 
proportionately small number of the plants which have tric! 
are still using it. The cost of installation generally, if) 
variably, far exceeds the estimate, and this is due to the fa 
that the efficiency experts are often without practical know ledy 
of the special industry whose methods they attempt to re 
As one manufacturer stated, once you permit such exper! 


heer 


Ss 


found exceedingly difficult to get them out of the plant 
their professional pride, if not their conscience, promis then 


tem that will compare, at least passably, with the ors 
that they propose to supplant. 

After months of carefui inquiry, the writer has bee! 
to learn the names of even a dozen firms that use tl 
in its entirety. He bas not heard that even a score 
have adopted the substantial features of the project 
pressed fer the names of particular establishments tl: 
successfully and continually used the system, there is : 
clination to dwell upon this feature of the proposition 
thus reminded of the story of Uncle Mose, a plantatio 
upon being interrogated about his religious aff 
* “Do you mean,” asked ¢! 
ished questioner, “that you preach the Gospel?’ \ 
himself getting into deep water, and said: “ No, sah; a! 
that subject very light.” 

It is reasonable to presume that if the introductio 
system had met with a fair degree of success the pub 
have special knowledge of the fact. Prospective pur 
students of the system are generally advised to visi 


dustrial establishments in Philadelphia, where it is s°'" 
scheme has been in successful operation for years. If is ser 


fow 


what surprising that such success has not inspired 
the hundreds of neighboring industrial concerns to 
essential principles of the scheme. It is only becaus 
is seldom achieved that the scientific managers are re! 
tell in detail of their accomplishments at other estab!'s! 
In turn, the average industrial manager is generally ‘ eo 
iated to dwell upon the details of the character of | : 
brick” that he purchased, It is always good busiie> 
to wipe out regret and reference to past failures. 

As regards the practical effect of the system upon 
progress, Mr. Calder thus writes: 

It appeared at first with a more modest title and made 
through the ordinary professional channels to the enginee! 


f git 


worthy appeal, based upon a quite unusual amount of sell 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


| that “ 


First. According to Mr. Taylor’s own statement, it does not 
increase wages in proportion to the increased output produced 
by the employee. 

Second. The employees bitterly resent the implication that 
they do not render either efficient or conscientious service and 
soldiering” is the rule and not the exception when day- 


| work is carried on. 


— 
vestigations, but it did not receive the immediate consideration it de- 
served. This was partly because the straw man which it set up and 
repeatedly and vigorously knocked down was merely a lay figure and 
not really representative, as alleged, of the best existing shop practice. 

in the case of the more open-minded and thoughtful engineers, ready | 
t earn from any source, the “science” of the movement was ac- | 
cepted with considerable reservation, and from the humanitarian point | 
of view the illustrations used by the gifted author of the system laid 
it open to not unjustifiable attack and to the complaint that though 
a deeply interesting experiment had been made, it did not justify the 
fa ching generalizations based upon it. 

Science management” itself has caught the fancy of the press and 
ef the man in the street, and has been let loose through a popular 
propaganda upon an indiscriminating public. It will come back to its 
moorings after awhile. 


Actually the particular system described and advocated by Mr. Fred 


W. Taylor has made relatively little progress, and while economic ad- 
ministration of industrial establishments has been quickened not a 
little by its advent and discussion, the most of the general advance 


hos been the result of causes operating before that event, and much of 
s not been along the specific lines of such proposals in “ scientific 


{ 
i gement ” as are original with its author. 

rhe facet of the matter is that Mr, Taylor’s “ scientific management ” 
is a very big and difficult task, requiring professional ability of the 
highest order. Stripped of the data, apparatus, and phraseology 
which have led careless readers to think of it as a new way of running 
machinery, of paying men, of avoiding labor trouble, of insuring divi- 
dends. ete., it is neither more nor less in its essence than a proposal to 


revolutionize our industrial life. 


VITALITY OF AMERICAN ARTISAN ALREADY STRAINED. 


In a pamphlet issued by the London Board of Trade regard- 
ing the industrial conditions of the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut for 1910, there is contained the fol- 
lowing extract from a report submitted by the British consul 
genera! of the port of New York: 


Every worker in America puts more energy in his work than does 
the European in his own country. Speeding is pare? responsible for 
this, but the reserve of energy is no greater in American than in 
European stock. American energy is consequently exhausted more 
rapidly. Between the ages of 40 and 50, when the European workman 


is at his best, the American frequently breaks down. Physical exhaus- 
tion, dyspepsia, or nervous prostration follows, and the man’s life as 
a worker is done. His place is taken by a younger man. 

So long there is an abundant supply of labor through foreign 
immigration the vacant places can easily be filled. If the stream stops 
there will not be so much heard of the superiority of the American 


as 


workingman, for America would then have to depend upon her own 
children, whose stock of vitality is not greater than that of their 
parents, whether Americgn or foreign. 

Brighter and more energizing conditions of work are re- 
quired. The daily task idea is simply another step to enervat- 


ing work and exhausted vitality, and it is not surprising that 
welfare experts believe that a halt should be called in the 
attempt to increase the work pace. 

The minute subdivision of operations and the speeding up 
of machines constitute two of the basic principles of scientific 
managemenc 
high grade artisans, although it may result in financial benefit 
to highly skilled or experienced individual employees. 

It is not difficult to train common labor and boys to operate 
sole special machines with rapidity and skill. Such training, 
however, is neither of permanent benefit to the Nation nor the 
individual, for after the laborer is detailed to such work it will 
be the exception when he will cheerfully go back to manual 
labor. ‘Time-study methods may increase for a time the output 
: the machine, but only at the expense of the development of 

le man, 

The mest serious evil connected with automatic work is due 
to the fact that it makes for mental retrogression of the em- 
Dloyee. It is likewise responsible in considerable part for the 
seneral socializing process that is going on even in the better 
class of shops of the country. 

in relation to this special feature Dean Herman Schneider, 
of the University of Cineinnati, gave an address on “An analysis 


of work” before the Chicago Commercial Club on November 
11, 1911. This address contained th 


: results ef his investiga- 
lions of the psychological effect of various kinds of work upfon 
the operator. It was his opinion that when the work became 
more and more automatic the minds of the artisans became 
hore and more lethargic. 


The best kind of citizenship can not be built on 54 hours per 

oe of aes work, compensated for on a differential 
sis. ‘The repeated spontaneous and unaccountable strikes of 
autor 


uatie workers bears testimony to the fact that these 
Smiployees undoubtedly labor under intense strain, and the 
Whole plan of scientific management, at least as regards shop 


on cement, is in the direction of increasing both the toil and 
l€ strain. 


Tr 
iil 


ENTMENT OF SKILLED LABOR TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SYSTEM. 


In general, organized labor opposes the introduction of the 


as es of scientific management. In analyzing the cause of 
ia : resentinent it appears as if the opposition of skilled laboi 


sed upor the following distinct objections: 


Such practice does not make for the training of | 


| mechanic. 


Third. The labor leaders regard the movement as a step to 
general piecework payment—a system which the average arti 
san believes to be of some benefit to the highly skilled workman 
when first introduced, but of eventual detriment to the average 


It appears to be their belief that the compensation 


| for piecework is generally reduced just as soon as the employer 


finds out the maximum output which can be secured from the 
high-grade man. It has been asserted by a welfare labor 
organizer that “the bait of higher earnings for the energetie 
has too often proven a delusion and snare. Pacemaking, speed- 
ing up, and rate cutting are processes with which labor 
been long familiar. And, taught by past experience, labor is 


has 


| not unnaturally suspicious now lest scientific management may 


| cient 





| 





turn out to be a new method of scientific skinning.” 

Fourth. The system has a tendency to entail such an intense 
and close application to work as to be injurious to the perma 
nent health of the employee. 

Rightfully or wrongly, labor thus considers that scientific 
management is but an attempt to hold it permanently responsi- 
ble for our business ills and for the general results of inefli- 
management. The inference may not be feunded upon 
facts, but such appears to be the belief of a very large contin- 
gent of both skilled and unskilled labor. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY FESTABLISIIMENTS. 

Due to the exceedingly large number of textile workers em- 
ployed in the cotton, silk, and woolen mills, the advocates of 
scientific management have made strenuous efforts to induce 
these industries to adopt the system. The achieved 
has not been encouraging, since neither mill owner nor oper- 
atives look with favor upon the proposition. The pace work 
already in existence in the textile mills is about as severe as 


Success 


| capital can expect or as labor will endure. 


In reference to this matter a 
upon cotton manufacture writes: 

I am free to state that, so far as I can learn from observation, 
whenever opportunity occurred, during the past five years, and from 
conference with a great many manufacturers, the so-called scientific 
efficiency system has no place in cotton manufacturing 


very distinguished authority 


One of the scientific experts was a guest of the Cotton Manu- 


facturers’ Association of New England, where he read a paper 
on scientific management. Later, at a meeting of the A. S. M. E., 


he stated that he found comparatively few of the members of 
the New England association who were familiar with the details 
of their shops, and that they were more skilled as merchants 
than as manufacturers. At a subsequent meeting of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association a yote of protest against what was 


termed “the inaccurate opinions” of the expert was passed 
unanimously. 
It would seem but natural that the men who have success 


fully developed great industries from small beginnings should 
be resentful of both the criticisms and unasked advice of inex 
perienced experts who neither the training nor the 
facilities intelligently to pass judgment upon the conduct of 
enterprises that are the outcome of thoughtful study, patient 
investigation, costly research, and extended experience in the 
business. 


I ;OsSSsess 


Capital, however, upon this question is compelled to take 
much more conservative action than organized labor. In par 
ticular establishments some wasteful methods may undoubtedly 
prevail, and therefore no one is justified in unequivocally re 
jecting any suggestion to effect improvement. ‘There is hot, 
however, an unnecessary wasteful method prevailing that the 


ordinary manager is not trying to reduce or eradicate; but waste 
is sometimes a necessary concomitant in the manufacture of 
special articles or in carrying on particular processes. 

Due to the progressive reduction in the number of orders in 
the past few years for manufactured products, a considerable 
number of the most energetic members of the National Metal 
Trades Association retained efficiency engineers to suggest im 
proved methods of business organization and shop management. 
Within ‘the past year about 15 Cleveland companies belonging 
to one of these associations thus engaged outside experts to aid 
them in developing plans for the more scientific management 


of their shops. In regard to the success achieved by these 
scientific experts, the annual report of the Cleveland branch 
of the National Metal Trades Association thus states: 

In the past year, at the request of some of our members, we made 


an investigation regarding the employment of efficiency engineers in the 
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| of printing the paper in the journal of the society. The write) 1s 
therefore been coleatanthe obliged to withdraw his paper from the hands 
of the meetings committee of the American Society of Mechanica} 
Engineers, and presents it to the membership of the society with the 


metal-working establishments in Cleveland. I refer to the employment 
of outside I to rectify or remedy so-called existing ailments or to 
lessen production costs, standardized methods of production, and mat- 
te f a similar nature. To our surprise we learned that from a great 
n ‘ if experts so employed by different factories in Cleveland the 
resttl have not been what were_anticipated. The results of our iIn- | 
vestigation can not be better expressed than by making extract from a 
lett om a manufacturer, this being one of many received: 

WW eg to state that our experience with outside efficiency engineers 
ha een, on ihe whole, unsatisfactory, and we are impressed that an 
efficiency campaign or program should not be undertaken in the average 
factory except with efliciency men who are permanent members of the 
factory organization. In the case of our own business we have in- 
trusted all efficiency work to members of our permanently employed 

ff The results seem to indicate that this is by far the better way 
to promot jiclency measures. 

VIEWS OF AN ECONOMIC EXPERT CONCERNING THE SYSTEM. 


Probably no book of reference that has been written concern- 
ing the principies of industrial management shows such ex- 
ceeding thought and investigation of the question as the work 
of Prof. John C. Duncan, of the University of Illinois. 

In analyzing the three kinds of industrial organizations that 
have been evolved—the military, functional, and departmental 
types—Prof. Duncan thus writes of the functional or Taylor 
system (‘The principles of industrial management,” pp. 
191-192): 


Notwithstanding all its advantages the functional system of organi- 
zation has not proven popular or successful in a number of plants 
where it has heen tried. It causes men to lose initiative. It has a 


tendency to shift and divide the responsibility in spite of the contrary 
intention iis has been found to be true in several places where the 
plan has been tried The difficulties that havé been encountered in 
carrying the seheme through are: 

1. It requires a great amount of clerical work to fill out instrue- 
tion cards and write out all orders and minute instructions necessary 





for the complete enforcemeut of the scheme. 

2. It is exceedingly hard at times to define clearly to whom certain 
functions belong and on whom the responsibility rests hen things co 
wrong. For tnstance, no less than e(ght bosses outside of the shop 


to set forth the underlying principles of this management, should go 
before the members of the society before being given to the genera] 
public. 

This ohject can now be attained only by printing this special edition 
of the paper, because the time remaining before the publication of the 
magazine articles referred to is so short as to preclude the possilj 


hope that many of our members may find it of interest. 
ATTITUDE OF THE TECHNICAL JOURNALS, 

With the exception of a very few of the most influential anq 
important engineering magazines the attitude of the technica! 
press is generally agnostic if not hostile to the system. 1 


opinion is not only reflected in the letters of various contributy 
to the various scientific publications, but likewise in the 
torial columns. ‘The following editorial published in the A) 
can Machinist of December 7, 1911, is perhaps characteris: f 


| the position taken by the technical press: 


The abuse of the words “ efficiency’ and “scientific” * * * No 
word in the English language has heen more abused than “ efficie: ; 
especially during the last year or two. This has reached the point 
those whose business it is to improve shop output and con 3 
balk at the name “efficiency engineer,” of which they were o: ) 
proud, and are using different titles to convey the same meani: 

Next comes the much maligned “ scientific,” and the two wor 
well be used sparingly until we forget the base uses to whi 
have been put, and they once more come to mean what the dici 
makers and time-honcred usage intended. 

But the agitation which has been raging will make for good, 
after the spasm is over and we settle down to a realization that 
us will bear improvement; also that the human element can not 
cessfully be bound by the same ironclad rules as a machine, and 
always be something of a variable quantity, we shall get down 
more rational and substantial basis. 

There are few of the systems advovated which do not contai: 
good points, the main objection being in most cases that they 
too much. The great danger is in building up a system that 


| data which are never used or not worth what they cost, which i 


disc!plinarian come into direct contact with the workmen. Four of | 
these men make out instructions and four others say how they should | 


be carried out It not infrequently happens that the man who mekes 
out the instructions is somewhat vagne in his directions in the hope 
that the speed boss or gang boss will make up deficiencies. If a mis- 
take occurs under these conditions, it becomes a difficult matter to deter- 
mi who is to blame, because the instructions man will plead that 
the were not interpreted correctly and the other bosses will assert 


th: such interpretations could be made. Sometimes the instruction- 
card man will give instructions and the gang bosses may see a better 
method. If they do, the chances are that they will want to put their 


schen into operation Hence there will be a conflict of authority. 
if a boss adheres to the system and doesn’t follow the best method 


possible under the circumstances, the firm is paying for a system of | 


management which is failing in its purpose of getting the goods out 
in the cheapest possible manner. 

3. It is cumbersome and expensive to operate. In every shop the 
jobs must be assigned to men at all kinds of odd times during the 
day if a workman desires to start on his job he must come into con- 
tact with at least three of those bosses before he can do anything. 
There are usually several men desiring jobs at one time. Under a 
system where the workman is supposed to know how to set up a job 
and interpret instructions he merely needs to find ont what he is sup- 
posed to do and do it, calling on the boss only when there are com 


plications Vith this functional scheme he is not supposed to act on 
his own initiative. As a matter of fact so many bosses really hinder 
the work. They irritate the men and are expensive to keep up, because 


in a large shop they must have a number of sets of bosses to carry out 
the scheme as laid down. 
IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO THE SYSTEM BY THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
OF THH COUNTRY. 
Prohably no better estimate of the general value attached by 
the mechanical engineers of the country to the subject of sci- 
entific management can be shown than by having Mr. Frederick 


W. Taylor tell of the action of the American Society of Me- | 


chanical Engineers in regard to his monograph upon “The 
Principles of Scientific Management.” 

it may be incidentally stated that Mr, Taylor is a past 
president of the society. His inaugural address upon assuming 
that position is an engineering classic, and represents years of 
extended study, heavy financial expenditure, and thoughtful 
research. The various annual proceedings of the society con- 


tain many of his carefully prepared contributions. It could | 


therefore be expected that upon any subject of particular im- 
portance any article submitted by him would receive special 
consideration. As regards the consideration accorded his latest 


1 


work upon scjentifiCc management, Mr. Taylor’s preface reads | 


as follows: 

This paper was presented by the writer to the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers during the month of January, 1910, and has 
been in the hands of the meetings committee for nearly a year. The 
general interest which has been awakened during the last few months 
in sclentific management has caused the editors of a number of the 
monthly magazines to visit the writer for the purpose of obtaining 
material for articles upon scientific management, to be printed in their 
various publications 


The writer .has naturally explained the underlying principles of | 
scientific management to these men in very much the same manner 
in which he has endeavored to set them forth in the accompanying 
paper 

inasinuch as the American Society of Mechanical Engineers has 
received and published in the past all the early articles which appeared 
upon this subject, it seems appropriate that this paper, which attempts 





barrier between the workers and the executives, and which be: 
top heavy that it falls into disrepute and becomes an object 
tempt. The system, like a law, must either be enforced or it 
than useless and should be taken out of active use. 

Another common fault is in attempting to make the syste 
too many departments. While in theory a good system sho 
logically extended to a limit, it is far better to confine its ap; 
to such departments as prove its practical value. 

Nor must it be forgotten that much so-called efficiency i 
parent and not real. And just as the coal pile or the cost 
is the only real indication of a steam engine's efficiency, so 
bank account is the real test of a system’s worth. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN BUSINESS MANAGE MENT 


Until about 25 years ago the home market of this country 
afforded such a profitable field for manufacturing interest: t 


there was no impelling demand for strict economy as 
details in general business management. The rapid «: 
ment of industries in favored portious of the South and 
however, gave warning to certain industries of the Centra i 
New England States that hereafter, in order to retain t! 
uable and extensive trade that had been theirs for 
decades, they would have to reduce profits or effect econo! 


Instead of meeting competition, there were in many i): $ 
a consolidation of certain industries, the principle arguny dl 
vanced for such action being the large possible saving th: l 
be effected by eliminating many expenses common to | I 


the separate plants. Through the elimination of compe! 
was anticipated that the product could be sold at a higher 
and that a very material reduction in administrative, ope! Ss 
and traveling saJesinen’s expenses could be effected. 

| For a time all the anticipated benefits of consolidat 
| peared to materialize. As the best of the managers 

| nical experts of the individual coneerns had been ret! 
| those controlling the mergers, it was not surprising 
net earnings under the new management were generally 
satisfactory character. 

It was not long, however, before it was noticeable ‘ha 
of the old managers failed to continue to take the spe 
terest in the consolidated business which had been 
their own individual establishments. With the loss of p 
responsibility, pride and initiative there came delay in 
upon important matters, since under the consolidation 
many matters affecting pelicy had, as a rule 9 be act 
by a board of directors or by some special 8 imittee. 

In the administration of these great trusts it was fr 
| found an easier matter to consolidate plants than it 
consolidate brains, and as a result the overhead exp 
creased to a surprising extent. As one expert states, 
ration consolidations tend to produce routine officials f 
| to bottom.” It is because individual incentive was 

too much to system that the business pendulum now :|| 

| be swinging in the direction of personal control and a 
| rather than along the line of centralized effort. 

| The tendency therefore appears toward decentraliz: : 
| regards industrial consolidation, since there can be no eh ‘5 
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efficiency in the installation of any system of management which | prominence the value and importance of efficient leadership 


attempts to provide brains and methods for all subordinates. 
The theory of corporation consolidation is strikingly similar in 
certain respects to the basic principles of scientific management, 
both attempt to achieve success by obliterating the re- 
sourcefulness and the initiative of the subordinate. The zeal 
and resourcefulness of the individual workman is suppressed 
when he is compeiled to use special tools and follow implicitly 
a blue print and routine card of instruction which were prob- 
ably prepared by some one whose practical knowledge and ex- 
perience did not compare with that of the skilled artisan. The 
manager of a branch industrial plant likewise naturally resents 
receiving detailed instructions from distant superiors who can 
not possibly have personal knowledge of local conditions, 
NSERVATISM SHOULD BE OBSERVED IN CHANGE OF MANAGEMENT 

The writer has personally conferred with a considerable nuim- 
ber of managers in regard to the advantage of effecting radical 
and sudden changes in the management of industrial plants. 
While it appears to be the unanimous opinion of these experts 
that progression is desirable and should receive all possible en- 
couragement, they are likewise in accord in considering that it 
is generally detrimental to efficiency to permit any outside ex- 
pert to enter an establishment and subordinate its organization 
and operation to his individual views. 

In most cases the intrusion of such experts produces the fol- 
lowing demoralizing and baneful effects: 

‘The workmen regard with suspicion the advent of such ex- 
perts, since they are inclined to believe that his entrée is sim- 
ply a forerunner of action that will result in extensive dis- 
{ hares Ss. 

It creates exceeding resentment upon the part of the foreman. 
The more authority there is given experts the more inclined 
they seem to insist upon changes that are often of unimportant 
character. The foremen are naturally irritated and provoked 
to have their professional efficiency discredited by .men who 
are not experienced in the business. 

It encroaches upon the time and patience of the managers 
to a very marked extent. 


since 


Applicable to this feature of the matter, Mr. Calder, manager 
of the Remington Typewriter Works, thus comments: 

No army of clerks mechanically following planning instructions, 
however perfect, can take the place of able engineering administrators 


| and shop assistants under any conceivable work system 


The human element in system as well as in organization fs half 
of the problem, and there is a tendency to too great rigidity in most 
of the shop systems offered for general application 

It is not a recommendation for any business system imported from 
the outside, but rather the reverse, that it should insist upon abso 
lute conformity in type and details without regard to the problem 
in hand and the great amount of experience already acquired from it 

At the outset we must reckon with the fact that the organization, 
not the system, is the primary consideration 

This is not the order of precedence prescribed by 
systemizers, but any other is a mistake. 

The organization must move forward as a harmonious unit No 
amount of clever scheming alone will secure this Herein lies the 
task and the genius of the organizer of men as distinguished from 
the mere systemizer of things. 

The modern administrator of industrial establishments is a manager 
of men rather than of things, and the human factor touches his busi 
ness on all sides. 

An organization, 


some professional 


therefore, can not go into commission. It must 


| have a strong, resourceful leader and a carefully selected, well-trained, 


Due to lack of knowledge and expe- | 
rieuce of the efficiency specialists, it often becomes necessary 


for the manager and leading foreman to neglect their regular | 


duties In preventing the experts from making serious mistakes. 

It has been probably due to the fact that the scientific man- 
agers have been given too much rather than too little authority 
that their success has been of such limited nature. It is in 
those establishments where the efficiency experts have not had 


control, but where they have been simply requested to observe | 


and suggest, that the most enduring and satisfactory results 
appear to have been obtained. 
RESULTING ADVANTAGES FROM THE PROPAGANDA. 

Careful study of the question, however, will repay close in- 
vestigation by all interested in industrial operations. The ex- 
perience already obtained from the application of the system 
has probably been of some permanent benefit in promoting 
efficiency, The possible development of the proposition as re- 
sirds administrative organizations rather than shop methods 
ilfords a most interesting study. The resulting direct and in- 
direct benefits have been of the following nature: 

Special corporate interests have been compelled to seek advice 


from sources outside of their own administrative organizations. | 
is no doubt but that experienced and skilled experts, if | 


iftorded opportunity to make extended inspection of industrial | trial manager of recognized ability in the country who does not 


rhet a 


ents, can often 


cieney. 


make suggestions that would promote effi- 
iiore inclined when making such discovery to use it as a pre- 
text for insisting upon wholesale changes in administrative 
Incthods and shop management. 
lo efect detailea improvements does not, however, logically 
constitute a reason for placing such an expert in control of mat- 
ters affecting general policy. 


The average efficiency expert, however, often appears | s 
| realize that 
| relationship between the help, the machines, and the proces 


loyal and enthusiastic staff. This will only come through intimate con 
tact with a man, not a mere machine or inanimate system. 

The cold-bloodedness of some of the modern schemes for exploiting 
the higher human energies is not only repelling—it is a fatal defect 

Labor has been compelled to take note of its own shortcom- 
ings. The efficiency experts have dwelt so forcibly upon the 
general inefficiency prevailing in individual plants that many 
administrative officials have been compelled to dispense with 
some of the humanity that has heretofore existed in shop man- 
agement and to insist upon a more rigid application to work 
upon the part of the employees. The first and last half hours 
of each day, also the quarter hours before and after dinner, 
are worth as much to the manufacturer as any other part of 
the working time. Starting and closing operations on time 
will probably be more rigidly insisted upon in the future than 
has been practiced in the past. The leniency and consideration 
accorded the inefficient and irresponsible employees will likely 
hereafter be considerably abridged. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that certain organizations of union labor are particu- 
larly resentful of the trend of scientific management as regards 
shop discipline. As a matter of self-protection various adminis 
trative officials have found it necessary, in deference to the 
sentiment prevailing concerning waste and efficiency, to demand 
increased attention to work upon the part of the individual 
employee. 

Increased consideration has been given the question of eco- 
nomic administration of industrial establishments. Spurred on 
by the frequent unsparing and unjust criticism directed against 


| the management of our industrial enterprises, the administra- 


The ability of an individual | 


tive and technical officials have bent their best energies to im- 
prove their organization methods so far as consistent with 
humanitarian and welfare principles. These managers were 
told that their records were incomplete and unsatisfactory ; 
careful investigation shows that the records which it is oftep 
proposed to use as substitutes are useless, because their form 
is so complicated as to render them inapplicable for the purpose 
of frequent and rapid reference. As stated by one writer upon 
the subject, it was to an already progressing and intensely de- 
veloping shop practice that the question of scientific manage 
ment was forcibly presented. There is probably not an indus- 


have a full appreciation of the far-reaching importance of in 
creasing efficiency even to a small degree and who does not 
important results would ensue by improving the 
ses of 
manufacture. The development of nearly every machine in 
every line of industry bears testimony to the progressive char- 
acter of the administration, organization, and operation of ths 


| Nation’s industries. 


‘he importance of the engineer as regards executive control | 


has been augmented. 


The education and professional training 


of the engineer distinctly fits him for executive duty, and where | 


important 
has } 


7) 


executive duties have been intrusted to him there 
een resulting efliciency and economy. It has been as- 
( that one of the impelling causes that has made Germany 
reat manufacturing nation has been due to the importance 
ied to the engineer as a factor in administrative man- 
- ent. 
"he value and importance of management have been en- 
hi l. In opposition to the claim made by many efficiency 
ie that the adoption of scientific management methods 
en hot only render the efficiency of such business self-per- 
i ‘ting, but that it would also enable industries to become to 
peinbires extent independent of their managers and higher ex- 
“tives, a careful study of the problem brings into even greater 


THE MILITARY VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE NAVY YARD 

Due to the pregressive increase in size of the moderu battle- 
ships, it becomes more difficult and expensive with each suc- 
ceeding year to maintain the modern naval fleet in a state of 
efficiency. The military necessity and the engineering value of 
both shipbuilding plants and naval stations to national defense 
have therefore become correspondingly greater with the increase 


| in size of the fleets of the world. 


From both financial and military standpoints it 
advisable that the modern battleship should be made self- 
sustaining as regards repairs. By reason, however, of the fact 
that the modern battleship does not, and can not, contain the 
installation of machine tools requisite for handling and fabri- 
cating heavy machine parts, it may be that with the increase 
in size of the fleet the work of the navy yards will not be les- 


is extremely 


| sened. 
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The policy inaugurated by Secretary Meyer of demanding that | The organization and administration of many of the leading 


the Jarge complement now comprising the crew of a modern | 
batt » should do its part in maintaining the vessel in a 
state of efliciency has been productive of far-reaching and bene- 
ficial result While general instructions had been previously 
issued to utilize the ship’s force in making repairs, it is a well- 
known fact that one of the great industrial departments of our 
navy yards not only looked askance upon the proposition, but | 


substantially maintained that assistance of such character was 


it’Si11 


S 


rather a hindrance than a help in producing either economy or 
eflicient results. The action of the Secretary has been par- 
ticularly advantageous in three directions. It has compelled 
the commanding officers of certain ships to scrutinize more | 


re 


carefully ‘olnumendations for changes and requests for re- 
pairs; it has given the complements of the ships a better know!l- 
edge of the design, construction, and installation of the various 
appliances ; and it has developed a system of inspection of repair | 
work upon the part of the ship’s force that in turn has resulted 
in work being done in a more expeditious, efficient, and econom- | 
ical manner. Without the help of the ship's force there would 
have been either exasperating delay or excessive expenditures 
in maintaining the battleships in a state of efficiency. 

There will always be a continual demand upon the part of 
the battieships for repairs that are beyond the capacity of the 
ship’s force, and in this respect the navy yards are factors that 
will always count for much in measuring the naval strength 
of a nation. It has been stated by certain military experts that 
the actual naval strength of a nation should be measured by its 
ability to replace its fleet as well as by the number of battle- 
ships that it possesses. From this standpoint, the navy yards and 
shipbuilding plants are important weapons of defense. Speed, 
extent, and character of naval construction are in many re- 
spects Great Britain’s most valuable naval assets, 

Another measure of naval strength is the relative knowledge 
possessed by the personnel of the several navies as regards the 
details of design and operation of the various types of ships 
comprising its fleets. Any navy which does not provide ex- 
tended shore service for its officers, whereby such men can ob- 
serve the building and testing of engineering, ordnance, and 
electrical appliances, will never be efficiently prepared for the 
day of battle. 





The navy yards are, therefore, more than repair plants. 
They are necessary, practical, and important postgraduate | 


schools of instruction for men and officers. Those who have 
been to sea are therefore the logical ones to be placed in full 
control of every feature relating to the administration and de- 
tailed management of our navy yards. Unless the turret and 
engine-room officers of our battleships are given occasional tours | 
of shore duty, where the opportunity will be offered them to ac- | 
quire an intimate knowledge of the design, construction, instal- 
lation, and testing of the motive appliances installed on the bat- 
tleships, it is certain that the ships themselves can not be brought 
to that state of efficiency which the country demands and 
expects. 

it would be strange if the industrial organization of our navy 
yards was not founded upon efficiency methods, particularly 
when there is taken into account the following conditions that 
tend to develop efliciency of management and operation : 

Every commissioned officer assigned to technical duties is 
either a graduate of the Naval Academy or one promoted for 
meritorious conduct and efficient service from warrant rank. 
The mechanical engineering course at Annapolis is probably 
not surpassed by the engineering course of any technical college | 
in the country. 

Every commissioned officer attached to a modern warship | 
by reason of the varied technical duties to which he may be as- | 
signed has an excellent opportunity to specialize along such 
mechanical lines as appear most adaptable to his talents. The 
latest battleships are equipped with an installation of steam, 
hydraulic, pneumatic, and electric appliances whose cost will | 

1 





approximate about $2,000,000. The supervision of the operation 
and repair of auxiliaries of such diversity and 
should certainly fit the modern naval officer for executive work | 
at our navy yards. 

| 


magnitude | 


As the Gevernment always maintains a considerable force of 
inspection officers at the various shipyards where naval vessels 
are in course of construction, the organization and shop methods 
of the leading American shipbuilding plants are within the | 
observation and study of a considerable contingent of seagoing 
commissioned officers. The official leg books and records of the 


Navy are accessible to its officers, and these records contain 
information of exceeding value to the designer and builder. 

Advance information from abroad concerning naval progress 
may be obtained by all naval officers by making application 
for such information to the Director of Naval Intelligence. 





| of the modern naval officer is now one of continued mechanic] 


| work as well as the relative efficiency and endurance 0! 


| chief clerks, master mechanics, foremen, and leading ¢r 


pensation far in excess of that paid the navy-yard officia 


foreign dockyards also comes within the observation of ceri 
naval officers. 

An inspection of both the merchant vessels and battleships of 
foreign nations is often possible to our naval officers. 

The discipline and training which naval officers receive are of 
decided benefit in fitting them for executive duty. The co- 
plement of a modern battleship now approximates 900 jen, 
and it requires executive leadership of high order to train these 
men for the varied and important duties which devolve yoy 
them. 

The fact that the average tour of duty seldom exceeds three 
years permits naval officers to be assigned to a wide r: 
of work. The shop methods of men in various parts of 
country therefore becomes familiar to them. 

The fact should also be kept in mind that on board our w; 
ships there are probably 4,000 men who have served a reg 
apprenticeship at some industrial trade. Many of these , 
have worked in various progressive shops and are therefore 
quick to point out any obsolete methods that may exist in the 
manufacturing establishments of the Government. The career 


ur 


Li 
experience and training, and the marked success achieved |y 
those officers who have resigned from the service and taken up 
executive and technical duties particularly tells of their « 

fications for such work. The keen rivalry for naval supremacy 
now existing between nations is a factor that compels the 
average naval officer to keep abreast of the times; and, what- 


ju 


| ever may have been the conditions prevailing in the past, there 


is no branch of the Government where one is forced to progress 
as in the Navy. 

There are but few executive officials of commercial indu 
trial plants who do not consider it a tribute to their patriotis 
technical efficiency, and business ability to be called upon 
advice in regard to promoting military engineering efficiency. 
It is therefore possible for commandants of naval stations ‘o 
obtain technical information from private shipyards in ‘ihe 
vicinity of their -ommands that might reluctantly be granted 
or even positively denied individual parties. 

THB EFFICIENCY OF OUR NAVAL STATIONS. 


The several nary yards are substantial rivals of each other, 
and each is keen to obtain the highest state of efficiency. |! 
Navy Department notes very carefully the comparative cosi of 


S- 


pairs made at the several yards, and the naval station that ls 
backward in efficiency is not kept long in official ignoranc 
the fact. 

The officers who have been assigned to duty at various ti) 
at both navy yards and shipbuilding plants unqualified!) 
that the organization of the navy yards will, as a whole. 
pare favorably with the organization of the private y: 
There have been built at the navy yard barges, tugs, colliers, 


2 
ol 


cruisers, and battleships, and in every case the character of this 
construction will compare favorably with the vessels bui t by 
contract. Every navy yard is, and should be, an experiments 


military plant for the development of engineering and ordua! 
appliances. The character rather than the quantity o! tec 
product turned out should be the prime factor in deter™ 
the efficiency of the station. Cost is measured not only in 
lars and cents but in time, and in the case of military engines 
ing establishments national prestige and safety may 
volved in the character and rapidity of repairs made at 
plants. Those who may be called upon to fight these |: 
ships, and through whose personal efforts the existing etlic 
of the vessels has been secured, are surely the logics 
to whom should be intrusted the responsibility of admin!.!r 
tion and management of our naval stations. 

Probably the distinctive weakness of navy-yard organiz 
is the lamentably insufficient compensation rendered some 
civilian officials. The wage rate of the laborers and artis! 
amply adequate for the service rendered, but the pay 0! |\" 


} 


aor 


men is not commensurate with the duties assigned then. 
since the close of the Civil War there has been a pros! 
increase in the wages of the navy-yard mechanics, and tlic 
rate of the laborers and artisans now probably averis 
per cent more than it did 30 years ago. As the compe! 
of the leading men, however, has not been increased 
tionately, it is not surprising that the navy yards do no! 
tempt the class of men that are essential for the ex 
important duties of foremen, master mecuanics, chief (1! 
and chief clerks. The officials of private shipbuilding 
performing duties substantially corresponding to those °= 
the leading civilian employees at the navy yards, rec 
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» cases the shipbuilding plants pay double the amount for 
‘ espouding superintendence. 


THE VICKERS (LTD.) SYSTEM. 


\ , a thorough realization of the fact that the navy yards 
it a series of mechanical auxiliaries to the fleet, and yet 

ries of exceeding military importance, Secretary Meyer 
; assuming office gave special and extended consideration 
ti problem as to how the military and industrial efficiency 
of navy yards might be augmented. Information was 
from every possible source, even from interests having 


W divergent views upon the matter. The services of 

‘ well-known efficiency experts, as well as leading cost 
ints, were retained. 

\ erous boards were appointed to collect data and to sub- 

! recommendations, and, as a rule, every interest in the Navy 


bad resentation on such boards, 

In his extended and thoughtful study of the problem Secre- 
tary Meyer made a careful inspection of the principal dock- 
rds and shipbuilding plants of Great Britain. As shipbuild- 
ing is a profitable industry in Great Britain, management should 


} 
| 
| 





re Wi 


undoubtedly develop a of 
management that ought to promote industrial economy and 
augment military efficiency. The Navy and the Nation are to 
be congratulated upon the action of the Secretary in thus di- 
recting the installation of a system of maragement that is not 
of that inflexible and exasperating nature which appears to be 
the distinguishing feature in many of the systems designed by 
the professional scientific managers. 


NATIONAL 


trial and experiment, will system 


INDORSEMENT DESIREI 

Coincident with the wholesale condemnation 
ness management and operation, the professionals have made a 
most persistent and special effort during the past few years to 
compel some of the executive departments of the Government 
to give at least limited official to the system of 
scientific management. In fact, the more aggressive exponents 
of the science are even demanding that new executive de- 
partment be created, and that such department have not 
only exclusive control of all duties relating directly or in- 
directly to engineering and business affairs, but that it be ad- 
ministered along the inflexible and intolerant lines that have 
in general been productive of subsequent resentment. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand in which department of 
the Government the principles of scientific management could 
be made applicable except to a very limited extent. The 
ganization of each of these departments represents extended 
experience and progressive development. Their methods and 
operations are continually under the supervision of both friendly 
and hostile critics. Friendly critics naturally of 


of general busi- 


indorsement 


or- 


are desirous 


| overcoming all inherent weaknesses as regards organization and 


naturally have been developed in that country to an exceptica- 
‘ satisfactory degree, and therefore the visit to the English 
do irds gave the Secretary an excellent opportunity to note 
the mparative merits of American shipbuilding methods with 
those of British practice. It also permitted him to note the 
trend of advance as regards management of the English ship- 
building plants. 

Secretary Meyer was particularly impressed with the admin- 
istrative organization and management of the Vickers (Ltd.) 
shinbuilding plant. The management of this establishment 
is based upon the assumption that the organization and work 
of the three branches of the plant—hull, engineering, and 
finan are so technically and physically distinct that each | 
division should be’ managed independently of the other. In- 
stead, therefore, of combining the operation of the three 
branches under one manager, it is considered that more satis- | 
faciorv results are secured by intrusting the management of 


each division to an individual director. These three directors 
form a loeal board who are expected to coordinate their work 
in 
the London office. 


ich manner as will best promote the purpose and policy of | 
While the engineering director, by virtue of | 


his seniority, can exercise authority in any branch of the plant | 


when deemed necessary, it is understood that this prerogative is 
dom exercised. 

The Vickers system is considered to accomplish the following: 
(a) Expeditious estimating. 

(b) Speed in getting work actually started in shops. 

(c) Absence of copious preliminary paper work. 

(d) The “ following up” 


se 


(progress men), in lieu of multiple automatie card service. 
(e) The checking of locations of components under manu- 

facture, by means of a “stores” clearing house. 

(f) The securing of increased effort and iniative on the part 

the workman by means of a well-considered premium bonus 


vstem 


¢ 
( 


i.xcept in respect to difference of detail in management that 
uld be expected to exist in the industrial establishments of 


| would 
of work by means of alert intelli- | 


diff nations, the system at Vickers is strikingly similar in 
mh essentials to that prevailing in some of the leading indus- | 


ints of America. The system in general is founded upon 
oh Sense and experience, and attaches little value to espi- 
onace over workmen beyond that essential to efficient supervi- 
Sion. Judged from American practice and experience, it might 


Col 


‘eel advisable to dispense with some of the progress men de- 
taled under the Vickers system for following up work and de- 
tall these experts to the duties of quartermen and subforemen. 
Much of the work arranged for the progress men would nat- 
urally be taken up by an efficient and conscientious supervisor. 

\s 2 result of the Navy Department’s extended investigation 
of the nutter, there is being installed at the Norfolk Navy Yard 


ystem of management that is in certain essential respects 
$ im in existence at the Vickers works. As regards one 

of the Vickers system, payment by the premium bonus 
‘ystem, the Navy Department's past experience with piecework 


sees bot appear to have been satisfactory. There are probably 
“Her minor features of the Vickers system which the depart- 
met! mar 


, iy not regard as applicable to American industrial life. 
‘he friendly but spirited rivalry existing between the various 
yards undoubtedly will cause all rival pavy yards to give 


the most careful and extended consideration to the system in- 
= ‘ited at Norfolk. It ean reasonably be expected that the 
officials at the Norfolk station will make a very determined 
“ a to develop the system so as to make it particularly ap- | 


ided investigation of the matter, combined with practical 


‘e to the needs of our naval service. The outcome of ex- | 


management, while hostile critics are bent upon discrediting 
the existing organization. Progressive development has there- 
fere taken place under the spur of both friendly and hostile 
eritics. Is it not, therefore, reasopable to presume that, as least 
in the manufacturing and technical departments, it will be found 
somewhat difficult te effect any radical change in carrying on 


the business affairs of the Government and that any other 
than conservative and progressive changes would result in 
detriment to the public good? 

While the adoption of scientific management by even a 


single division of any executive department might not directly 
affect any considerable number of individuals, the indirect 
results are likely to be of far-reaching nature. This fact 
not only appreciated by the leaders of various labor organiza- 
tions, by scientific management experts, but likewise by the 
manufacturing interests. 

With any unqualified official indorsement of scientific man- 
igement by an executive department of the Government there 
result a manifold increase in the ranks of scientific 
managers, business researchers, industrial organizers, efliciency 
experts, and the numerous other technical specialists who are 
bent upon telling successful business managers of some better 
way to operate their establishments. The courts would be 
sieged to assign these experts to the receivership of financially 
embarrased firms. There seems to be a particular desire upon 
the part of the efficiency promoter to develop into a very im 
portant concomitant on municipal and national administrative 


is 


« 
« 


be- 


affairs. Some of these professors of efficiency actually expect 
many of their visions of extended influence to turn into 
verities. Such may be the case, unless the engineering, edu 
eational, and commercial associations take some concerted and 
far-reaching action in showing the extreme limitations of Lhe 
system as regards industrial matters. 

As regards the industrial extension of scientific management, 
reaction already has set in, and therefore it can well be under- 
stood why the desire is keen upon the part of the efficiency 
promoters to stem the tide of commercial opposition ko 
sentment by governmental support and indorsement. 

REPORT OF THE GANTT-EMERSON-DAY BOARD ON INI 3 L MANAG 
OF UNITED STATES NAVY YARDS 

In examining the report of the experts on scientific manag 
ment, one is struck by the fact that the members of the board 
realized that they were confronted by conditions which we 


new to them, conditions that do not obtain industrial estab- 
lishments with which they may have been more or less fal 
It is apparent that they did not know how to meet the 


in 


tions existing at the navy yards. ‘This is shown all 

their report, but best finds expression in the statem« that 
“the demands on the navy yards are largely military in char 
acter and therefore outside the scope of our ex perien e.” heir 


unfamiliarity with navy-yard demands is also reflected in the 
advice to the Secretary to “apply the same thorough 
in the navy yards that you have adopted in the fleet 
These gentlemen had previously to do with manufacturing 
establishments, where the same kind of work is done day in 
and day out and where they could lay down specific rules for 


met! ods 
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the operation of the shops. In the navy yards they found big | 


repair shops as distinguished from manufacturing shops, and 
the magnitude of the job was appalling in the variety of work 


that these shops were called upon to do. 
The subject required treatment far different from what they 


had previously imagined, and in their perplexity they exclaim | 


‘it is only when the number and variety of the operations to 


| 


| 


be performed in the navy yard are recognized that the size of | 


the undertaking can be realized.” 

And yet there are those who would rashly and ill-advisedly 
overturn existing organization and install a system of manage- 
ment that was attempted at one or two American shipbuilding 
plants, but which was so expensive to maintain and which was 
so exasperating to labor that every vestige of such system has 
had to be eradicated. ‘There is not a single executive adminis- 
trative official of a shipbuilding plant who considers the man- 
agement question of a navy yard as a simple one, and as one 
that could be handled better by him than by the Secretary of 
the Navy and the able officers who are cooperating with him. 
Even the board states that “it must be realized, of course, that 
several years will be necessary to bring about even an approxi- 
mation to this ideal.” 

Notwithstanding the awe with which the board approached 
the question of organization, it made certain specific recom- 
mendations which the Secretary of the Navy is already carrying 
out. 

They recommended a “central organization” for navy yards, 
and this has been carried out under an officer who is known as 
the “director of navy yards,” to whom is assigned, as far as 
can be under the law, the specific duties enumerated by this 
board. 

They recommended a planning department, and an efficient 
system has already been introduced in each yard. It is not, 
however, of the inflexible and detailed character recommended 
by the board. 

They recommended the establishment of a separate corps of 
specialists, which could not be done; but, realizing this, they 
recommended as best some plan which “ would develop a more 
efficient personnel and effect more complete cooperation.” The 
board also recommended there be “ but a single class of officers, 
which would include all specialists within its ranks.” This the 


Secretary is endeavoring to carry out by legislation aimed to | 


consolidate the naval constructors and the paymasters with the 
line officers of the Navy. 

They also suggested that the plan which they recommended in 
abstract form be introduced in its entirety in a single yard, 
and that certain features be introduced in all yards. This is 
being carried out, but not quite on the plan which these gentle- 
men had in mind, for it must be remembered that they were all 
aposties of what has come to be known as the Taylor system, 
which is so repugnant to our ideas of what is due the mechanics 
in our navy yards. The prominent feature of this system is 
“time studies,” exemplified by a clerk with a stop watch timing 
each operation of the workman in order to set a standard which 
nene but the most expert and the most vigorous can reach, a 
standard which is far above the average performance and upon 
which the workman’s rate of pay is fixed. 

It was such a system as this which was being gradually in- 
troduced into the navy yards and which was checked by Secre- 
tary Meyer when he commenced to investigate conditions, as 
even there experts state that it would take several years to 
reach an approximation to ideal conditions. It is not surprising 
that little was accomplished. Mr. Meyer was not satisfied that 
such a system would be a success in our navy yards; indeed, 
he was convinced that it could not be, and. while he was aware 
that there was room for much improvement, he was not blind 
to the fact that improvement must be along sane lines and 
must be carried out under a system which would not work a 
hardship on the employees, still less subject them to some of the 
humiliation which accompanies typical scientific management 
as embodied in the Taylor system. 

That there has been marked improvement of navy-yard condi- 
tions during Mr. Meyer’s administration is attestéd by the fact 
that the fleet is to-day the largest in the history of the Navy 
and that it is being maintained at less cost than it was a few 
years ago, notwithstanding the fact that the new vessels added 
to the fleet are in some cases fully twice as big as those they 
replaced. 

That Mr. Meyer’s judgment is correct in not adopting the 
controlling features of the so-called Taylor system is manifest 
in the reflection that there is not a single shipbuilding estab- 
lishment in this country which operat*s under it. 

Mr. Meyer has all along been impressed with the fact that 
officers who achieve suecess in handling large bodies of men on 
board ship wiil be most successful in like positions on shore 


| organization of the navy yards is found on nage 19, where 


| 
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te 


when reenforced by men of exceptional ability in indus; 
operations. That this opinion was also shared by this }) 


rd is 


evident from the concluding paragraph of their report, w) 
reads: 


1 


While navy-yard problems differ in detail from those presented 
operations of the fleet, yet substantially the same possibilities a; 
sented in each case, and a full recognition of this fact, coupled 
the subordination of all detail considerations to the end sought. 
place the Navy organization in a position where it wiii be the ional 
example of efficiency. 

The one portion of the report of the Beard of Expert 
Scientific Management which would seem to reflect upon the 


- i 


stated that— 

It is impossible to expect efficient management when conditio 
vail such as are evidenced by the records from the navy yard, [hj 
phia, where the tenure of many engineer officers holding importa 
ecutive positions has been less than a year. 

This statement was evidently very carelessly prepared, yd 
it is evident that the board must have consulted other * reco), 
than the official ones, for the official record shows that only 
officer of the machinery division had been on duty at Phila 
phia less than a year, and he the youngest one. Mr. Meyer's 
plan contemplates giving these young officers experience jn 
navy-yard shops in order that they may become familiar with 
the methods of doing work and thus be in a position to know 
how to execute repairs on board ship, and in this way make the 
fleet as nearly as possible self-sustaining. 

Is it not a fact that only one of the “ experts” ever visited 
the machinery division of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and tha 
this member spent about two hours in consultation wit! 
commandant, about one-half hour in the office of the engineer 
officer of the yard, followed by a hurried trip through the 1 
chinery-division shops and a short visit to the Idaho to see th 
character of the work in her turrets, the entire time devote: to 
a personal investigation of the machinery division having con- 
sumed not more than one hour? 

The other engineer officers at Philadelphia had, of course, had 
much more experience than the youngest one. The one at the 
head of the machinery division, and to whom the others wer 
assistants, is an officer of exceptional ability, having had 37 
years’ service, every day of it as an engineer, and at the time 
this report was written had been 8 years at the Philade|plia 
yard. He had also been head of the engineering department of 
the Cavite Navy Yard for several years. It is, therefore, 
apparent that the affairs of the machinery division were in 
competent hands. At the time of the visit of the “expert” this 
officer had about worked out a system of management for nivy- 
yard shops which, though not embodying the refinements 
sisted upon by advocates of the Taylor system, has be 
nounced by many officers and master workmen as being ad! 
rably adapted for the conditions which navy-yard shops hve (0 
meet. Can it be that the slap of the “expert” was intended 
as disapproval of this officer’s system because of his failure 
to recognize the Taylor system as being the only one ap) ble 
to navy-yard needs? 

The principal assistant to the engineer officer was 4n 
of 19 years’ service, who at the date of the report had 
nearly 2 years at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, and preyiou 
had served with distinction in the Gun Factory at Washinst' 
being a recognized expert in ordnance and electricil) rhe 
other officers had been at Philadelphia 18 months. 

It may not be amiss to compare the organization of Ue 
machinery division at Philadelphia as it existed at the t'! 
the expert’s visit with what it was when the Newberr: 
went into effect. At that time the present experienced « 
officer was in charge of the shops of what is now know) 
machinery division. As soon as the Newberry sysiem Ww: 
effect he was displaced and the work of the machinery ( 
distributed between two young assistant naval constructo™ 
The senior of these assistant constructors had only ¢ t 
his college course 20 months before, and for the last 5 | 
of this time had been supervising ‘hull repairs at Philac 
The junior, who was charged with the important duty « 
ing estimates and recommendations fer machinery We! 
had 8 months’ navy-yard experience in the hull dep 
during which time his principal duty was the “supers 
requisitions and the purchase of material.” (Report o! z om 
tary of the Navy, 1908, p. 512; 1909, p. 491.) He ling fe" 
absolutely no experience either with the operation or ¢! 
of motive machinery, and had completed his course ef 5!" 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology just S mont!s 
he was ordered to Philadelphia. 

If the board of “experts” could criticize an ors: “4 
where the junior assistant had had only one year's sho} XI" od 
ence, imagine what their criticism would have been con 
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fronted with the organization under the Newberry system, 
the officer in charge of recommending what repairs to 
, nery should or should not be undertaken had been only 
sieht months out of school, had had only eight months’ navy- 
experience, and none whatever in the special work of 
he had been appointed to assume charge. 


\ ( 


| power of the workmen should be increased threefold, 


CONCLUSIONS, 

The writer has conversed with numerous technical experts 
and executive officials in regard to their estimate of the value 
of ntifie management. Their general opinion appears to be 

| in the answer of a woman to the question as to 
yhether her youthful husband was all she expected him to be, 
who stated that he was pretty much what she thought he would | 
he. but that was a whole lot short of what he thought himself | 
T } ‘ 

Scientific management appears to fall far short of what its | 
advocates claim in the following respects: 


It is exceedingly costly to install. 

It attaches too litthe value to the humanity of labor. 
ean not be forced like machines. 

It discredits labor to an inordinate degree by impeaching its 
integrity. It attempts to set a daily task of such character as 
to be beyond the capacity of the ordinary workman. 

Intensive work can never be obtained for any extended period 
from the average mechanic. In order to promote his own inter- 
ests or to accomplish some definite purpose the individual, for a 
brief may work under such strain. The intensive de- 
mands of the system will, however, always be a bar to its ex- 
tended use. 

It arouses the resentment of shop superintendents and ad- 
ministrative officials by the tactless manner in which it attempts 
to change and discredit existing shop methods and business 
management, 

It calls for an increased staff of planners and shop foremen, 
although the labor market is already short of competent quar- 
termen and subforemen. 

It exploits system to such a degree that it becomes a hin- 
drance rather than a help to efficient management and indus- 
trial development. 

Experienced, conscientious, and highly proficient mechanics 
will not cheerfully submit to any system of petty tutorage. 
There are so many good shops open to them where they will 
not be subjected to the humiliating situation of having every 
motive impeached and every motion supervised that they will 
Lot remain in shops where such methods prevail. 

_ Particularly for repair work the system tends to discourage 
the mechanic from any inclination to exercise resourcefulness 
and to devise improvements for permanently overcoming any 
inherent defects of design or conetruction. 
fact that for repair work concentrated effort and sense of per- 


Men 


time, 





It is a well-known | 


Sonal responsibility often results in effecting important changes | 


of both arrangement and design, The effort to suppress such 
resourcefulness upon the part of the individual and the inclina- 
tion to cast all inventive effort upon management is not in line 
— engineering advance; it partakes more of the nature of 
etrogression. 

It attempts to put into force methods of precision, refine- 
ment, and discipline that are not compatible with practical shop 


hanagement. 


rhe salient principles of the system have been subjected to 


ie 

the exception of its originator, the movement has not appealed 
to one recognized captain of industry; nor does it appear to have 
met the approval of any one identified with the distinct devel- 
opment of any mechanical industry. One has yet to hear of a 
half-dozen men of mature age, commanding executive ability 
and of recognized talent, who have recommended adoption of 
the scheme in anything like its entirety. 


Although its advocates claim that the system is simply au- 
other application of the moral law of the universe, it seems 


quite incongruous that the recognized 
should unqualifiedly assert that even 


the 
the 


leader of 
though 


movement 
productive 
the la 
borer, by reason of his character and temperament, was en- 
titled to but GO per cent increase of wages. Such a code of 
ethics surely falls far short of the basic principles of the moral 
law. 

While the purpose and principles of the system may for a 
brief period meet with the approval of a certain portion of the 
general reading public, such indorsement of that character 
which commends every movement that has for its object the 
extension of civic righteousness, public comfort, and national 
efficiency. The deep-seated opposition of organized labor, com- 
bined with the skepticism if not hostility of the industrial in- 
terests, makes it extremely inadvisable for either municipal, 
State, or national authorities to give even semiotlicial approval 
to the exploitation of the system. Any official indorsement will 
likely be distorted or interpreted in a manner that will not re- 
flect the purpose and spirit intended. It will be a bar rather 
than an aid to promoting either trade conditions or national 
efficiency. 

It has been the combination of patient investigation, 
tematic engineering, training and directive ability of its « 
missioned personnel that has given the American Navy 
tinguishing lead in fire control, turret efliciency, 
accomplishments. Scientific management as expounded by 
advocates would have nullified, in great part, this 
development of engineering and ordnance advance. 

If measured by the results produced, the ex ma 
ment of our navy yards ought to be regarded as highly 
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SyVS- 
OMi- 
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and engineering 
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sting nage- 
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factory. Their efficiency has been shown by the satisfactory 
performances of the battleships that have been repaired at the 
various naval stations. 

The continued control and detailed management of the navy 
yards by the commissioned personnel is of the utmost im 
portance to the efficiency of the fleet and to the good of the 
Nation. These naval stations are more than imporiant military 
adjuncts to the fleet: they are, for the great majority of the 


commissioned personnel, the post-graduate schools of 
instruction available whereby these officers are enabled to obtain 


that detailed knowledge of the design, manufacture, and instai 


only 


lation of naval appliances which must be acquired by those to 
whom the honor and safety of the Nation is intrusted on the 
high seas. 

Organized labor believes that the edueation of the workers 
in trade or industry is a public necessity, but that the educa- 


tional systems shall turn out “all-round” mechanics mil 


| chinist, for example, who is an all-round workman and who can 
| provide for the unexpected and who can meet any emergency. 


such limited application that in the attempt to operate the | 


the case of the shops of the Santa Fe Railroad Co., that the pro- 
: te methods of operation were of such unstable character as 
pre ae to the administration of the bonus system of 
_ ppectat ular promises and startling deductions seem to be the 
hae Sea in exploiting the system and telling of its operation. 
ana on - permanent results, and not promises and deductions, 
ner teen, a which determine real efficiency. In the practical 
the onthe , le BY stem it is the exception where the fancies of 
eae ‘ieee have materialized into substantial accomplish. 
cae: he a measured either from the standpoint of net profits 
iumane operation of mechanical activities. 


there is not a single article manufactured under the Taylor | 


Scient ifie 


“‘hahagement system whose cost has been reduced to 


the consumer, 

— humerous isolated instances cited by various experts, 

waonein efficiency has been augmented, are, as stated by Engi- 

te a, (London), “ examples of a class of improvement which 

Who vv {tried on every day and all over the world by people 
~ Lever heard of motion study.” 

ne os proverb “ that those who live the longest see the most ” ap- 


‘o be applicable in this case. It is significant that, with 





system for any extended period it has been found, notably in | 


essitate constant changes of administration, these changes | 


| It is opposed to any system which turns out, not machinists, 

but machine specialists. Specialization in the industrial world 
is very different from professional specialization. Instead of 
being at the top of his trade the machine specialist is at the 
bottom, if, indeed, he can be considered as in the trade at all. 
He is a man who can do but one thing and who knows little or 
nothing of the general principles of his trade. His whole etli- 
ciency is spelled “ s-p-e-e-d.” 

Webster defines “ efficiency ” in a general way as “ cha ter 
ized by useful activity,’ and in mechanics as “ the ratio ust 
ful work to energy expended.” 

The new meaning seems to apply it as “the means of getting 
the greatest amount of energy in the least amount of time,” 
but fails to preportionately consider the physical and moral 
fiber of the workmen to whom the application is made 

Organized labor accepts and practices Webster's efliciency 
and makes it a part of its mechanical efforts. It forms the basis 
and fundamental principles for which labor organizes, as the 

| following language plainly indicates: 

The objects of this association are to encourage a her standard of 
skill, to secure adequate pay for work performed, to Aeavor eval 
and proper means, to elevate the moral, intellectual, and condi- 
tions of members, and to improve the trade. 

It is very evident that this is not what is meant by the 
newly applied use of the word, for as the new notion is dis- 





sected we find that is strikes at the very root of workshop 
ethics. 


























































































Organized labor is opposed to the speeding system in its ap- 
plication to the workshop, because it is an effort to turn manual 
laborers into specialists, each performing a certain task month 
after month, as a wheel in a machine performs its part, and 
the monotony of which, especially when men are driven to high 
speed, would drive them on the verge of insanity. Workmen 
are not machines, but human beings, and protest against being 
discussed and considered coequal with machinery. The claim 
that a worker who has become expert in one portion of an in- 
dustry, and who has become so through great mental and phys- 
ical strain, would more quickly become an expert in any other 
employment is against everything experience has yet indicated. 
In fact, specialists are usually unfit for anything else than the 
work on which they become expert, and when anything hap- 
pens to deprive them of employment they invariably fall into 
and increase the ranks of the unemployed, 

The whole scheme of efficiency management is a beautiful 
theory, but is wholly impracticable. It is nerve racking and 
wage reducing, ana, unless something better can be brought to 
the relief of the already overworked wage earner in the way 
of real efficiency, would it not be better to help him along in 
collective bargaining, as practiced under trade agreements, and 
which grades his wages upward from an acknowledged mini- 
mum rate. It stimulates the worker to rational effort and to 
free-will activity, born of an inherent desire to do something, 
unharassed by a speeding boss, for the welfare of the human 
family, instead of being speeded for a bonus, with the assurance 
of an early death. 

When greater efficiency and scientific management tend to 

























































ening the burden of the toiler, not for rendering it still heavier, 
then, and not until then, will it be successfully applied. 


Clara Barton and the Red Cross. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or RepreseNTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 18, 1912, 


On the bill (H. R. 25069) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes, 


Mr. BORLAND said: 


opportunity for the development of many strong characters. 
It brought to the front and gave play to the genius of men and 
women, apparently commonplace individuals, but who needed 
only the opportunity to develop a greatness of soul that sur- 
prised themselves, their countrymen, and the world. 

In 1861 a man past 40 years of age was living a quiet and 
uneventful life near Galena, Ill.; a man of good education, who 
found himself, as he approached middle age, burdened with the 
cares of a family and apparently a failure in the business world. 
He made a scant living at tanning and at hauling wood in the 


To-day the tomb of Ulysses 8S. Grant overlooks the lordly Hud- 


who come to our shore. 


few years the teacher’s profession in New Jersey with the 
intelligence, skill, and success which always attends the Massa- 
chusetts woman, found herself occupying a small clerkship in 
the Patent Office at Washington. But for the clarion cry of 
war she might have continued to fill a commorplace but useful 
and comfortable position. When the Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment reached Washington she resigned her position and went 
into the field with the soldiers. This was not the impulse of a 
lieadstrong girl, but the recognition by a great womanly soul 
of the wonderful call of destiny. At that time few men believed 
that the war Was earnest. Clara Barton knew that it was. A 
higher and clearer insight showed her the mighty field of her 
usefulness to her country and to humanity. 

She began the work of caring for the wounded, the suffering, 
and the dying—a work which has since developed into the 
world-wide recognition of the Red Cross. The terrible events 






| 


| 


conserve and not destroy human effort, when it makes for light- | 





son and is the shrine of every American and of all foreigners | 


In 1861 a woman of 40 years of age, a Yankee schoolmarmn, | 
born in the village of Oxford, Mass., who had pursued for a | 
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of the Civil War gave her ample work to do. For four yer 


8 


| she was the angel of the battle field, the guardian of the jos 


pital, the minister of Providence that sought out and gaye a 
chance for life and health to many a wounded and mangled 
soldier stretched out with helpless limbs and parched thy»; 
among the dead and dying. Her name became an inspir i 
and symbol to thousands upon thousands of good women «|| 


al 
over the land who gave liberally of their time and work, any 


|}even of the scanty stores which the desolation of war haq 


left to them, to relieve the suffering in the field. These woy 
felt as Clara Barton felt, and by rallying to her cause jade 
her great work possible. 

When peace dawned once more upon a shattered Nation ana 
there came the long dread days filled with efferts to rebuiig 
the desolated home, Clara Barton did not return to her exvy 
fortable Government clerkship, as she might easily have done 
She spent the summer of 1865 searching Andersonville and {) 
other prisons of the South for wounded, fever-racked, yy) 
helpless soldiers. During the next four years she gave her |if, 
and strength to searching out the missing men and restoring 
them to their families, tracing those who were not accounted 
for, identifying the dead, restoring communication between the 
wounded living and their friends, and putting at rest whenever 


| possible the dread uncertainty which rested over every home 


Thousands of wives, mothers, and sisters felt their hearts go 
out to Clara Barton as she pursued quietly and gently this 
noble work of healing the wounds of the women as she had 
healed those of the men. 

In 1863, while our strife was at its height, there arose in cen 
tral Europe a movement which afterwards became known is the 
Red Cross. It was the outgrowth of the French and Austr 
war of 1859. The society, which was formed by some philan 
thropic Swiss, adopted the insignia of Switzerland with the 
colors reversed. The purpose of this association was to reach 
and crystallize into definite form all efforts in the various com 
tries to relieve the horrors of war. Through its agency humane 
people in neutral countries could contribute money, work, and 
supplies without involving political complications. The societ 
was soon recognized by treaty conventions between all of th: 
great nations, but our own country was the last to adopt th 
plan. In 1869 Clara Barton went to Europe and joined the 
labors of the international committee. She was on the b:t 
field throughout the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, and many 
a French and Alsatian peasant felt the cool touch of the hand 
of this capable, quiet American woman. She walked into bl 
Jeaguered Paris through the lines of the Germans and through 
the desperate ranks of the French. As the commune was /izh 
ing its dreadful fires she told the mayor of Paris that she had 
come with medicine, linament, and food to relieve the sufferi: 


| Seventy thousand starved and crippled horses had already ¢ 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The mighty conflict of the Civil War gave | 


to feed the desperate valor of the French army. When tli 
diers must feed on horses there was nothing left for tl 
combatant until the ministering angel of the Red Cross arrived 
and opened headquarters, through which humane people : 
the world could get in direct touch with the needs of the ! 


| less. It is one of the terrible but necessary results of war th 


no nation can permit supplies to be furnished to the active : 
dier who is engaged in prolonging the struggle. To do so is tr 
son, and all such supplies are contraband of war; buat ever) 


| Christian nation is glad to have help in relieving the awfu! su! 


winter season into St. Louis. Four years later this man found | 
himself at the head of a victorious.-army of a million men at | 
the close of one of the greatest wars in the history of the world. | 





fering that falls upon the noncombatants, those wlio 
have never borne arms or whose power to bear arms is 
end. It is in this great field of human suffering that the Ke 
Cross does its beneficent work. 

After the Franco-Prussian War Clara Barton spent seve) 
years in trying to secure the adherence of the Unite: States 
Government to the Geneva Convention for the establis! 
of an international Red Cross. In 1881, by the act of Preside 
Garfield, her efforts were crowned with success, and | 
American Society of the Red Cross is a monument to her efforts. 
She was its first president, and for 23 years its guiding *))'''l. 
The accumulated horrors of the dozen years from 185% t» 1>!! 
had given every civilized nation its fill of war. Great wa's 
seemed to be over for the time being, but the work of the led 
Cross in relieving human suffering brought about by sudied 
calamity and unavoidable disasters can never come to il ©! dl 

Clara Barton introduced into the general plan of tie Red 
Cross what is known as the American amendment, Provit''s 
that the activities of the society should be used in cases 
earthquake, floods, and other great calamities not grow!) 
of war. During the next 20 years a long list of natura! a8 
ties in various parts of the world aroused the restless ‘\''' ty 
of Clara Barton, and enabled her to turn the relief ‘9° readily 
given by Christian people into the channel of the greates' ne 
Only a brief reference to these can be made. In 15°! the 
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Mi 
eis 1). In 1882 and 1883 the Mississippi River floods required 
$27,000; in 1884 the Ohio and Mississippi Valley floods made u 
Jemand of $175,000. Some help was also given to the Balkan 
War in 1883. In 1885 the contribution to the Texas famine was 
¢100.000. In 1886. the cyclone sufferers in Illinois and the 
Florida yellow-fever patients both called for assistance. Help 
was extended in 1887 to the Johnstown, Pa., sufferers; in 1892 
the famine-stricken Russians; in 1893 to the cyclone suf- 
rs of lowa; in 1893-94 to the South Carolina tidal wave suf- 
In 1896 the Armenian massacres made need for assist- 
ance; in 1898 the Cuban reconcentrados received the minister- 
ing aid of the Red Cross. Thousands of dollars in money and 
tons of food, clothing, hospital stores and supplies were co!- 
lected and distributed with promptness and intelligent zeal. 
In 1898 our country was again, for a short time, involved in 





war. Clara Barton, although 77 years of age, was again in the 
field. She did not fail to direct the energies of her great organi- 


vation to the relief of the suffering soldiers and enshrined her 
memory in the heart of many a young American. The last 
creat act of merey on her part was the Galveston flood of 1900, 
when she distributed more than $120,000. 

This good American woman with her good American training 
has embodied and expressed in her life the American ideal. 
she has been the type of many thousands of good American 
women all over the country who have taken, in their own 
sphere, to a greater or less extent, a part in the great work 
which bears the name of Clara Barton. It is exactly half a 
century since this woman left her clerkship in the Patent Office 
at Washington, and that half century has been brilliant with 
deeds of mercy never equaled in the annals of the race. I need 
not speak of the many honors and decorations from rulers and 
Governments which have come to Clara Barton. These do not 
make a place in history. Her fame rests upon other grounds. 
li rests upon that divine power which touched a responsive 
chord in the hearts of thousands of her countrymen and 
aroused the thought that all unnecessary suffering must be 
prevented. It is this that all Christian people feel. Their souls 
cry out for some means of expressing their love and sympathy 
toward those in distress. Such means is found in that great 
organization which forms the living memorial to Clara Bar- 
ton—the American Society of the Red Cross. 

I have inserted here, by unanimous consent of the House, an 
address which I prepared to deliver at the Clara Barton memo- 
rial meeting at Philadelphia, but which I was prevented by my 
congressional duties from delivering. The ninth international 
convention of the Red Cross was held in Washington this year, 
aided in part by Government appropriation. 

Although Clara Barton, the founder of the American So- 
ciety of the Red Cross, has just died, her life, career, and death 
were completely ignored at that great meeting. A studied at- 
tempt was made to cloud her memory with doubt and suspicion. 
I can not help but feel that this was an outrage. At the close 
of the Spanish-American War Clara Barton was a woman nearly 
SO years of age, with 40 years of splendid service to humanity 
behind her. Surely at that age she should have been treated 
with patience, sympathy, and reverence. Surely she could not 
lave made enough mistakes after that time to have dimmed the 
luster of her fame. I am further led to come to the defense of 
lier memory at this time by reason of the strong indignation 
expressed by the widow of Gen. John A. Logan in the newspaper 
dispatch, which follows: 

“ROOSEVELT DROVE NAIL INTO COFFIN ’—-MRS. LOGAN BLAMES EX-PRESI- 
DENT IN CRUSADE AGAINST CLARA BARTON. 
WASHINGTON, May 29. 

Mrs. John A. Logan, long-time friend and admirer of Clara Barton, 
expressed firm belief to-night that the great humanitarian and founder 


of the Red Cross organization in America “ died of a broken heart, 
hounded by her enemies.”’ 





Miss Barton's grief was due, Mrs. Logan said, to the unjust innuen- 
does t upon her by her successor. 
«,,,. 2° hand of Theodore Roosevelt, then President of the United 
Sta drove the first nail into the cross of distrust and suspicion 
agi Miss Barton. She was undoubtedly hounded to her death by 
her enemies,” said Mrs. Logan, 
bit While charges were perding against her, Mr. Roosevelt wrote a 
it tter demanding that his name be taken off her board of direc- 
tors. He was the first President since Garfield who refused to officially 
ind tse Miss Barton's work and the shock of his action was one from 
W Miss Barton never recovered. 
a \ ‘he Battle of San Juan, Miss Barton and her brave group of Red 
eee ree tenderly bound up the wounds of troopers under Col. 
tooxevelt, who personally thanked her on the battlefield. 
hound _ Barton's successors in the Red Cross lost no opportunity to 
Miss M ad hamillate her. In lectures on the work of the Red Cross 
nol Label sjoardman consistently ignored the fact that Miss Barton 
jee hat society. The American Red Cross extended neither resolu- 

hn “ympathey nor word of praise when Miss Barton died. 

4 These same present-day rulers of the American Red Cross have 
— d the merey-loving organization into a pink tea society, a 


for the socially ambitious.” 
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ivan forest fires called for assistance to the amount of Summary of the Official and Correct Statement as to the 


Contested Seats in the Republican National Convention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


OF 


R. 


ILLINOIS, 


MANN, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, August 14, 1912. 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In accordance with the privilege accorded to me 
of extending my remarks in the Recorp, I offer the following 
summary of the official and correct statement ss to the contested 
seats in the Republican national convention. 

THOU SHALL Nort Beak FALSE WITNESS. 

The Washington Times, a daily newspaper owned by Frank 
Munsey, an ardent Roosevelt supporter, in its issue of June 
9, 1912, contains the following statement showing the real foun- 
dation of most of the Roosevelt contests: 

“On the day when Roosevelt formally announced that he was 
a candidate something over a hundred delegates had actually 
been selected. When Senator Dixon took charge of the cam 
paign a tabulated showing of delegates selected to date would 
have looked hopelessly one sided. Moreover, a number of 
Southern States had called their conventions for early dates 
and there was no chance to develop the real Roosevelt strength 
in the great Northern States till later. For psychological effect 
as a move in practical politics it was necessary for the RKoose- 
velt people to start contests ou those early Taft selections in 
order that a tabulation of delegate strength could be put out that 


would show Roosevelt holding a good hand. In the game a 
table showing Taft 150, Roosevelt 19, contested 1, would not 
be very much calculated in inspire confidence, whereas one 
showing Taft 23, Roosevelt 19, contested 127, looked very 
different. That is the whole story of the larger number of 
southern contests that were started early in the game. It was 
never expected that they would be taken very seriously. They 


served a useful purpose, and now the national committee is decid- 
ing them in favor of Taft, in most cases without real division.” 
THe Trura Axsovut THOSE 
Here are the facts in relation to the contested seats in the 
Republican national convention. This statement authorized 
by Mr. Charles D. Hilles, chairman of the Republican national 
committee; by the chairman of the former committee; and by 
the chairman of the committee on credentials of the Republican 
national convention. 
The total number of delegates summoned to the 


DELEGATES. 


is 


Republican 


national convention of 1912, under its call, was 1,078, with 540 
necessary to a choice. Mr. Taft had 561 votes on the first 


and only ballot and was declared the nominee. 

There were 252 delegates to the Republican national conven- 
tion of 1912 whose seats were contested; 23S of these were Taft 
delegates whom Roosevelt people desired to unseat, and 14 
were Roosevelt delegates whom Taft people sought unseat. 
In accordance with the rules and long-established usage of the 
party, such contests are, in the first instance, heard by the Re 
publican national committee, consisting of one member from 
This committee decides which names 
shall go upon the temporary roll of the convention. 

It must be borne in mind that the national committee which 
passed upon the contests of 1912 was the committee chosen in 
1908 when Roosevelt was the leader of the party, at 
when his influence dominated the convention. 

When a temporary organization of the convention has been 
effected, there is elected a committee on credentials, consisting 
of one member from each State and Territory, to which an ap- 
peal lies from the decision of the national committee, and from 


to 


a time 


the decision of the committee on credentials a contest may be 
brought to the convention itself. 
Among the delegates whose seats were contested were 74 


delegates at large from the 14 States of Alabaina, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri, Texas, Virginia, and Washington. 
The Missouri case was decided by the national committee unani- 
mously in favor of the Roosevelt delegates, and no appeal was 
taken to-the committee on credentials. 

The Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia 
cases were decided against Roosevelt contestants by practically 
unanimous votes of the national committee, and were uet ap- 
pealed to the committee on credentials. 
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In the Kentucky case there were a few votes in the national 
columittee against the Taft delegates at large retaining their 


seats, but the majority in their favor was overwhelming, and 
no appeal was taken by the Roosevelt people to the committee 
on credentials. 

In the Georgia case the Taft delegates sustained the right 
to their seats by a practically unanimous vote in the national 
colhunittee, and in the committee on credentials the vote was 
eltirely unanimous. 

In the Indiana case the seats of the Taft delegates at large 
were confirmed by the unanimous vote of the national com- 


mittee, 


In the com- 
favor of seat- 


the member from that State not voting. 
mittee on credentials 13 votes only were cast in 
ing the Roosevelt contestants. 

In Mississippi the Taft delegates at large established the 
right to their seats by the unanimous vote of the national com- 
mittee, and also by the practically unanimous vote of the cre- 
dentials committee. 

There were only four States—Arizona, Michigan, Texas, and 
Washington, having in all 28 delegates, including 6 district 
delegates from the State of Washington—where the contests 
were at all worthy of the name; and in none of the 14 States 
did the contestants at large bring the matter to a record vote in 
the convention, and no roll call was demanded in any such case. 

The seats of 178 district delegates were contested. In these 
congressional districts Taft contests were brought in the fourth 
California, the eleventh Kentucky, the fifth Missouri, and the 
third and fifteenth Texas districts, involving 10 seats. The 
Taft delegates from the fourth California district were given 
their seats, and one Taft delegate from the eleventh Kentucky 
district was seated. The other seven seats were decided in 
favor of the Roosevelt claimants. 

In no other convention was so much care exercised or pains 
taken or so much time devoted to the careful investigation and 
fair determination of contests. No delegate was permitted to 
vote upon any contest affecting the right to his own seat. In 
no other convention were there ever presented, manifestly for 
the deception of the public, so many wholly unwarranted and 
unjustified contests. There were filed contests against 238 Taft 
delegates, but in two cases only, involving four delegates—two 
from California and two from the ninth district of Alabama— 
was there a roll call demanded in the convention. In a very 
large number of cases the right of the Taft delegates was 
affirmed by unanimous consent of the convention, and in others 
by a viva voce vote, no roll call being demanded. 


FRAUDULENT ROOSEVELT CONTESTS. 


In the four Southern States—Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida—where practically compiete sets of Roosevelt contest- 
ing delegates were named, the alleged conventions which named 
ibem met fiom two to three months after the regular Repub- 
licun organizations in those States had called their conventions 
and duly elected Taft delegates to the national convention. 
That these contests were based upon unworthy motives and 
were devised for the sole purpose of deceiving the public and 
miking trouble for Taft, is apparent from the fact that the 
regularly elected Taft delegates in every case were seated by a 
practically unanimous vote, the Roosevelt members of the com- 
mittee joining with the Taft members in the votes. In Ala- 
bama, for example, the regular conventions were held in Feb- 
ruary and March, the State convention at Birmingham and the 
district conventions in their respective districts, while the 
Roosevelt conventions, both State and district, were afl held in 
Birmingham, May 11. The regular conventions in Georgia were 
held generally in February or the early part of March. The 
Roosevelt conventions were all held May 17 or 18. The Taft 
conventions in Florida were all held February 6, while the 
Roosevelt conventions were all held May 18, more than three 
months later, except one, which met April 30. The regularly 
elected Taft delegates from Virginia at large were chosen in a 
State convention which met March 12. The Roosevelt delegates 
at large were named at a mass meeting held without any party 
authority whatever on May 16. The other Roosevelt delegates 
from this State were chosen in every case substantially two 
months after the regular Taft delegates had been elected. It is 
needless to say that all these southern contests were financed by 
money which came from the North. 

A careful review of the law and the evidence which was pre- 
sented to the national committee and the committee on creden- 
tials will satisfy anyone who is desirous of knowing the truth 
that these contests were decided strictly on their merits. 

There were instituted against 238 of the delegates regularly 
elected for Taft contests on behalf of Roosevelt. These contests 
were avowedly instigated not for the purpose of really securing 
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seats in the convention, not for the purpose of adducing oyj- 
dence which would lead any respectable court to entertain ;) 
contests, but for the purpose of deceiving the publie into tho 
belief that Mr. Roosevelt had more votes than he really had. 
while the conventions and primaries were in progress for {oe 
selection of delegates. This is not only a necessary inference 
from the character of the contests, but it was boldly avowed 
by the chief editor of the newspapers owned by Mr. Munsey. 
has been Mr. Roosevelt's chief financial and 
supporter. 

The 238 contests were reduced by abandonment, form: 
substance, to 74. The very fact of these 164 frivolous contes 
itself reflects upon the genuineness and validity of the rem: 
The 74 delegates include 6 at large from Arizona, 4 at "ge 
from Kentucky, 4 at large from Indiana, 6 at large from \ 
gan, 8 at large from Texas, and 8 at large from Washing 
and also 2 district delegates each from the ninth Alabay 
fifth Arkansas, the thirteenth Indiana, the seventh, eight! 
eleventh Kentucky, the third Oklahoma, the second-Tenix 
and from each of 9 districts, the first, second, fourth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and fourteenth of Texas. 

Here in brief is the real story and the facts in the different 
cases: 


news 


SSeeQ 


fifth 


CONTESTED DELEGATES AT LARGE. 
ARIZONA. 


In the Arizona convention there were 93 votes. All the dele- 
gates—6 in number—were to be selected at large. The coun 
ties were entitled to select their delegates through their county 
committee or by primary. In one county—Maricopa—a majority 
of the committee decided to select its delegates, and a minority 
to have a primary. In other counties there were some contests, 
and the State committee, following the usage of the national 
committee, gave a hearing to all contestants in order to make 
up the temporary roll. There was a clear majority of the Taft 
delegates among the uncontested delegates. The co 
made up the temporary roll, and then there was a bolt 
maining in the hall and 25 withdrawing therefrom. Thi 


of che Taft majority was so clear that it is difficult to under- 
stand why a contest was made. 
INDIANA. 


In Indiana the 4 Taft delegates at large were elected 
State convention to which Marion County, in which Indiana) 
is situated, was entitled to 128 votes. A primary was lel 
Indianapolis, at which Taft polled 6,000 and Roosevelt | 400) 
votes. This gave Taft 106 delegates in the State convention 
from Marion County, and if they were properly seated the con- 
trol of the convention by a large majority was conceded to Tall 
Attempt was made to impeach the returns from Marion County 
by charges of fraud and repeating. These charges were of « 
general character, without specifications, except as to |! 
out of 15 wards, and then the impeaching witness admitte:! 
could not claim fraud enough to change the result in that ward 


The national committee, upon which there were 15 anti-laft 
men, rejected the Roosevelt contestants and gave the Taft dele- 
gates their seats by a unanimous vote. Senator Borat | 


Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, both Roosevelt men, made speeches in 
explaining the votes in which they said that the case turned 
wholly on the Marion County primary, and as there was 1 
evidence to impeach the result certified, the title of the Taft 
delegates was clear. This is the convention whose procec: 


ngs 


called forth such loud charges of theft and fraud from Mr 
Roosevelt. 
KENTUCKY. 
In Kentucky a contest was filed against only $ of the + 


The fourth Taft delegate’s seat was uncol 
tested. The 3 contestants admitted they were not rte’ 
by the convention which sent the Taft delegates or by any otler. 
They only contended that if the Roosevelt forces had had « 1a 
jority they would have been elected. There were 2,550 « 
gates summoned to the convention by its call. There were 4) 
of these whose seats were contested. If all of these had bee! 
conceded to Roosevelt it would have made the Roosev« 
297 votes less than a majority. The appeal to the con 
en credentials from the decision of the national committ: 
abandoned, as it ought to have been. 


MICHIGAN, , 
In Michigan the State convention had in it about 1,200 ¢° 


delegates at large. 


gates. There were only two counties in dispute or conte. 

One was Wayne County, in which Detroit it situated, a1’ _ 

other was Calhoun County. The evidence left no doubt th: - 
) 


Taft men carried Wayne County by a very large majority, 











it =; immaterial whether this was true or not, because leaving 
ont both Wayne County and Calhoun County, the only counties 
; est, the Taft delegates outnumbered by several hundred 
osevelt delegates, and they had a clear majority out of the 
umber of votes that should have been in the convention. 
ontest was so weak as to hardly merit recital. 
MISSOURI. 

contest at large was decided in favor of the Roosevelt 
It was a case which by the action of the committee 

, actual doubt was dissolved in favor of the Roosevelt side, 
If the committee had ruled that the delegation be divided, such 

tion could have been successfully defended on account of a 
asuthenticated understanding between the opposing State 
ution leaders to divide the delegates and refrain from in- 
ting them. 

This one ease alone should suffice to set public opinion right 
on this question. 


ryt 


the Ik 
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TEXAS. 

In Texas there were 249 counties, of which 4 have no county 
covernment. The 245 counties under the call of the convention 
were allowed to have something over 1,000 delegates represent- 
ing them, who were given authority to cast 248 yotes. Of the 
°45 counties, there were 99 counties in which the total Repub- 
lican vote was but 2,000, in 14 of which there were no Re- 
publican voters, in 27 of which there were less than 10 each, 
and in none of which was there any Republican organization, 
and in none of which had a primary or convention been held. 
It was shown that Col. Cecil Lyon, to whom had been assigned 
as referee the disposition of the patronage of the national Re- 
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publican administration for 10 years in the State, had been in : es oe ” , , « 
| written in in different handwriting and with different colored 


the habit of controlling the Republican State convention by 
securing from two Federal officeholders in each of these 
counties a certificate granting a proxy to Col. Lyon, or a friend 
of his, to represent the county as if regularly conferred by a 
Republican county organization. The national committee and 
the committee on credentials and the convention, after the full- 


est investigation, decided that these 99 counties in which the | 


Republican vote was so small, and in which there was no 
Republican Party, no convention, no primary, no organization, 
was not the proper source for a proxy to give a vote equal to 
that to be east by the other 146 counties in which there was a 
Republican organization and in which primaries or conventions 
were held. The two committees therefore held such 99 proxies 
to be illegal and not the basis of proper representation. The 
two tribunals who heard the case decided that they should de- 
duct the 99 votes from the total of 245 and give the representa- 
tion to those who controlled the majority of the remainder. 
The remainder, was 152 votes, and out of that the Taft men had 
carried 89 counties, having 90 votes. This gave to the Taft 
men a clear majority in the State convention, and with it § 
delegates at large. 
WASHINGTON, 

The contest in Washington turned on the question whether 
the Taft delegates appointed by the county committee in King 
County, in which Seattle is situated, were duly elected to the 
convention, or whether a primary, which was subsequently held, 
ind at which Roosevelt delegates were elected, was properly 
called, so that its result was legal. Under the law, the county 
committee had the power to decide whether it would select the 
(delegates directly or should call a primary. In some counties of 
the State, one course was pursued, and in other counties the 
other. In King County the committee consisted of 250 men, 
the majority of whom were for Taft, and that majority, acting 
through its executive committee, selected the Taft delegates to 
the State convention. Meantime, the city council of Seattle 


had redistricted the city. It before had 250 precincts. Now, 
substuutially, the same territory was divided up into 381 


precincts, 


The chairman of the county committee was a Roose- 
velt 


He had been given authority by general resolution 
to fill vacancies occurring in the committee. A general meeting 
of the committee had been held after the city council had di- 
rected the redistricting of the city, in which it was resolved, the 
chairman not dissenting, that representatives could not be 
‘elected to fill the 331 new precincts until an election was 
held i September, 1912. Thereafter, and in spite of this con- 
“usion, the chairman assumed the right by his appointment to 
add to the existing committee 131 precinct committeemen, and 
with these voting in the committee, it is claimed that a primary 
Wis ordered. There was so much confusion in the meeting that 
tated Ce However, the fact is that the Taft men pro- 
ee ‘Against any action by a committee so constituted, on the 
og a that the chairman had no authority to appoint the 131 
aa ; minitteemen, , They refused to take part in the primary, 
wl A id the La Follette men. The newspapers reported the 

uber of yotes in the primary to be something over 3,000. 


Wad. 


OO | 





ee ————— 





The Roosevelt committee showed by affidavit the number to be 
6,000 out of a usual total Republican vote of 75,000. The action 


of the chairman of the committee in attempting to add 131 
precinct men to the old committee was of course beyond his 
power. The resolution authorizing him to fill vacancies of 


course applied only to those places in the existing committee 
which became vacant after they had been filled, and clearly did 
not apply to 131 new precincts. It could not in the nature of 
things apply to a change from the old system to a complete 
new system of precincts created by the city council, because if 
they were to be filled the entire number of 331 new precinets 
different from the old must be filled. One system could not be 


made into the other by a mere additional appointment of 131 
committeemen. No lawyer will say that such action by the 
committee thus constituted was legal. Therefore the action 


which the lawful committee of 250 took in electing Taft dele 
gates who made a majority in the State convention was the only 
one which could be recognized as valid. 
CONTESTED Districr DELEGATES 
ALABAMA, 
Ninth district. 

The ninth Alabama contest turned on the question whether 
the chairman of a district committee had power to fill vacan 
cies, whether a committeeman who had sent his resignation to 
take effect only in case he was not present, being present, sould 
be prevented from acting as committeeman, and, third, on the 
identity of another committeeman. The written resolution 
under which the right of the chairman to appoint to vacancies 
was claimed showed on its face that the specific authority was 


pencil between the lines. A number of affidavits were filed by 
committeemen who were present when the resolution was 
passed, to show that the resolution contained no such authority. 
This gave rise to a question of fact upon which a very large 
majority of both the national committee and the committee on 
credentials held that the lead pencil insertion was a forgery: 
that the chairman did not have the authority thereunder to 
appoint to the vacancies and therefore the action of his com- 
mittee was not valid. This made it necessary to the 
contestants. The committee decided the two other of 
fact before them in favor of the Taft contention, although the 
first decision was conclusive. 


reject 


issies 


ARKANSAS, 
Fifth district. 

In the fifth Arkansas the question was one of the identity of 
one faction or the other as the Republican Party. This con- 
vention followed the example of the convention of 1908 in hold 
ing that what was known as the Redding faction was not the 
Republican Party, that it was a defunct organization, and had 
only acquired life at the end of each four years for the purpose 
of using it in the national convention. The contestants were 
therefore rejected. It was shown that the other or Taft had 
been in active existence, as the Republican Party, had nominated 
a local ticket and had run a candidate for Congress, 

CALIFORNIA, 
Fourth district. 

The fourth California presented this question: Under the 
State law, the delegation, two from each district, was elected 
on a general ticket, in a group of Each delegate might 
either express his presidential preference or agree to vote for 
the presidential candidate receiving the highest number of votes 
in the State. In the fourth district the two candidates frou 
that district on the Taft ticket expressed a preference for Taft, 
but did not agree to vote for the candidates having the highest 
State vote. These Taft delegates in the fourth district received 
a majority of 200 more than the Roosevelt delegates in that 
district. The official call for the Republican national conven 
tion, in precisely the language used in the call for the 1908S an: 
many previous conventions, forbade any law or the acceptance 
of any law which prevented the election of delegates by con 


26. 


gressional districts. In other words, the State law was at 
variance with the call for the national convention. The State 


law was invoked to enforce the State unit rule requiring th 
whole 26 delegates to be voted for all over the State, assigning 
two to each district on the tickets to abide the State-wide elec 
tion, while the Republican national convention has insisted upen 
the unit of the district since 1880. That has been the party law. 
This convention recognized the party law and held it to be more 
binding than that of the State law, and allowed the two dele 
gates who had received in the fourth district a vote larger 
than their two opponents assigned to that district, to become 
delegates in the convention. This was clearly lawful for a 
State has no power to limit or control the basis of representa- 
tion of a voluntary national party in a national convention. The 
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fact that President Taft by telegram approved all of the 26 
delegates as representing him is said to be an estoppel against 


his claiming the election of two of those delegates in the fourth 
district. What there inconsistent in his approving the can- 
didacy of all i delegates and the election of two of them? | 


Why should he be thus estopped to claim that part of the law 
was inoperative because in conflict with the call for the con- | 
vention? 
INDIANA, 
Thirteenth district. 

In the thirteenth Indiana there was no question about the vic- 
tory of the Taft men, because the temporary chairman repre- 
senting the Taft side was conceded to have been elected by one- 
half a yote more than the Roosevelt candidate. This one-half 
vote extended through the riotous proceedings, and although it 
Was hot as wide as a barn door, it was enough. The chairman 
put the question as to electing the Taft delegates, and after 
continuous objection, lasting three hours, declared the vote car- 
rie The Roosevelt men thus prevented a roll call and then 
bolted 

KENTUCKY. 
Seventh district. 
7 


In the seventh Kentucky district the total vote of the conven- 
tion was 145. There were contests from 4 counties involving 
D8 According to the rules of the party in Kentucky, 
where two sets of credentials are presented, those delegates 
Whose credentials are approved by the county chairman are 
entitled to participate in the temporary organization. On the 
temporary roll the Taft chairman was elected by 98 votes and 
47 votes were cast for the Roosevelt candidate. The committee 
on credentials was then appointed, consisting of one member 
named by each county delegation. The majority report of the 
committee was adopted unanimously by the convention, no 
delegation whose seats were contested being permitted to vote 
on its own case. AS soon as the majority report of the cre- 
aentinis committee had been adopted, the Roosevelt adherents 
bolted. There was not the slightest reason for sustaining the 
‘ontest for Roosevelt delegates. 
Righth district. 

The eighth Kentucky district was composed of 10 counties, 
having 165 votes, of which 82 were necessary to a choice. 
There was no contest in five of the counties, and although the 
Roosevelt men claimed that there was one in Spencer County, 
ho contest was presented against the seating of the regularly 
elected Taft delegates from that county. This gave the Taft 
delegates 84 votes, or 2 more than were necessary for a choice. 
In other words, assuming that the Roosevelt men were entitled 
to all the delegates from the counties in which they filed con- 
tests in the district convention, there remained a clear majority 
of uncontested delegates who voted for the Taft delegates to 
Chicago. 


VOTeS, 


OKLAHOMA, 
Third district. 

In the third Oklahoma district the question of the validity 
of the seats of the delegates turned on the constitution of the 
committee, which was made up of 12 Taft men 
and 7 Roosevelt men. The chairman, Cochran, was a Roosevelt 
man, and attempted to prevent the majority of the committee 
from taking action. The chairman was removed and another 
substituted, and thereupon the convention was duly called to 
order on the temporary roll prepared by the congressional com- 
mittee, which was made the permanent roll, and the two Taft 
delegates to Chicago were duly selected. Every county in the 
district had its representation and vote in the regular conven- 
tion, and no person properly accredited as a delegate was ex- 
cluded or debarred from participating in its proceedings. 
Cochran and his followers bolted after his deposition. Assum- 
ing thot all the committee who went out with him had the right 
to net on the committee, it left the committee standing 12 for 
Taft and 7 for Roosevelt, so it was simply a question whether 
a majority of the committee had the right to control its action 
or a minority. The bolting convention which Cochran held was 


concressionn 


not attended by a majority of the duly elected delegates to the | 


convention. It did not have the credentials from the various 
counties, and its membership was largely made up of bystanders 
who had not been duly xccredited by any county in the district. 
Its action was entirely without autbority. 
TENNESSEE. 
Second district. 


In the second Tennessee district there were 59 delegates un- | 
contested out of a possible total of 108 in the convention. - 


There were 49 contested. The Roosevelt contestants in the 49 


refused to abide by the decision of the committee on creden- | 
tials and withdrew, leaving 59 uncontested delegates. 


These 





| organization of the district. 





59 delegates, part of whom were Roosevelt men, remain 


| the convention, appointed the proper committee, settled 


tests, and proceeded to select Taft delegates. There can ) 


| question, therefore, about the validity of their title. 


Ninth district. 

In the ninth congressional district of Tennessee ther 
two organizations which claim to be the regular Repub 
Both organizations nomi 
candidates for Congress two years ago, and the Republica: 
the district expressed their choice between the two org 
tions by casting 1,406 votes for the organization which 
elected the regular Taft delegates to the Republican na 
convention, as against 940 votes for the candidate repres: 
the organization which elected the Roosevelt delegates, an 
State executive committee in the election of 1910 recog 


that organization which elected the Taft delegates in 191° 


the regular organization in that district. ‘The head o! 
Roosevelt organization is G. T. Taylor, of Union City, w! 
the State treasurer, having been elected by the Demo 
legislature of the State, and the chairman of the com 
Mr. Burdick, supported the Democratic candidate fo 
ernor in 1910 as against the regu!ar Republican candidat: 
made public boast of it. The Taylor organization held on: 
vention on March 26 and instructed for Taft. The regu 
days’ notice was not given for that convention, and a se 
convention was called to meet May 15. It is very doubt! 
the proper notice was given for this convention. The sany 
gates and alternates were elected to the Chicago cony: 
who were elected on March 26, but this time they we: 
structed for Roosevelt. 

This case was decided by the national committee fo: 
Taft delegates; and when the case was cal'ed for a hearing 
fore the committee on credentials the Roosevelt contestants 


not appear, and the case was decided against them by defa 


TEXAS. 
First district. 
The only remaining districts are the nine districts { 
Texas. Of these, the first district was composed of 11 cou 
each county having one vote, except Cass County, which 


} 
} 


] 
‘ 


two. The executive committee, composed of one represent 


from each county, made up the temporary roll, and in th 
tests filed from two counties seated both delegates with 
half vote each. 

The convention elected the two Taft delegates, giving 
104 votes. Each county was represented in this vote 
minority representing 1} votes bolted the regular conve! 
and held a rump meeting. The national committee by 


mous vote decided the contest in favor of the Taft delegates 


Second district. 

In the second Texas district there were 14 counties 
counties were found not to have held conventions and 
county to have no delegate present. The convention wis 
constituted by the delegations that held regular credent 
The report of the committee on credentials was accepted 


roll call and then the representatives of five counties withd! 


from the hall. The representatives of four of these 
held a rump convention. The regular convention remain 
session several hours, appointed the usual committees, 
retired and made their reports, which were accepted 
elected two Taft delegates to the national convention, ani 
tified their election in due form to the national co! 
which, without division being asked for, held them ™ 
elected. 

Fourth district. 

The fourth Texas district consists of five counties, ea 
ing one vote in the district convention wnder the ca! 
county. Rains, chose an uncontested delegation, and that 
for Taft. The ocher four counties sent contesting dele: 
The contesting delegations appeared before the congress 
executive committee to present their claims, but the con 

| arbitrarily refused to hear anybody. Having exhansied 
| effort to secure a hearing, the four contesting delegati: 
' gether with the only uncontested delegation of the con) 
withdrew to another place and held a convention ani 
Taft delegates to the Chicago convention. The congr 
convention which elected the Taft delegates was con! 
more than a majority, and, indeed, of practically all t! 
larly elected delegates. The national committee held 
of the Taft delegates to their seats valid by viva vou 
without calling for a division. 
Fifth district. 

be fifth district of Texas is composed of Dallas, Fl! 
Bosque, and Rockwall Counties. Dallas County cas! 
| Republican votes than all the other counties of the dist! 


tl 












































together. The call for the congressional convention allowed each 
county to send not to exceed four delegates, but made no refer- 
epee to the basis of representation of the respective counties 
i nosing the district. There was a contest from Dallas County, 
aa the Taft delegates were seated. Taft delegates were seated 
on the temporary roll from two counties, and Roosevelt dele- 


from the three counties, and the representation in the 
convention was fixed at 1 vote for each county, without re- 
card to the number of delegates in the convention or the num- 
her of Republican votes cast in such county. A minority report 
of the distriet committee was presented protesting against the 
ratio of representation adopted. The chairman of the conven- 
tion objected to the presentation of this minority report. Failing 
in this, he abandoned the platform and left the hall. 

The convention thereupon elected a new chairman and a new 
‘retary, appointed a committee on credentials, which recom- 


gates 


se 


. ended the seating of the Taft delegates from Hill County and | 


doption of the minority report of the district committee as 
asis of the representation in the convention. Both these 


the : 
to the b 
recomn 
tional convention were thereupon elected by a vote of eight to 
three. The Roosevelt men thereafter retired to the south end of 
the hall, where they organized a meeting, at which it was 
claimed the Roosevelt delegates to the national convention were 


elected. The Republican vote for the district for 1908 was as 
follows: Dallas County, 2,068; Ellis, 594; Hill, 414; Bosque, 
°06: Rockwall, 88. Both the national committee and the com- 


mittee on credentials sustained the Taft delegates. 
Seventh district. 

The seventh congressional district of Texas is composed of 
the following counties: Anderson, Chambers, Galveston, Hous- 
Liberty, Polk, San Jacinto, and Trinity. Polk, San Jacinto, 
and Trinity were without proper party organization. In Texas 
county chairmen must be elected by the voters in each party. 
No such election was held in any of these three counties. In 
two of them Col. Lyon assumed to appoint chairmen, which he 
had no right to do. Lyon himself had classed these three coun- 
ties as unorganized and without party organization. 

The convention met in Galveston. The executive committee 
met prior tu the meeting of the convention to make up the 
temporary roll of delegates. The executive committee had before 
t the question of having the three unorganized counties repre- 
ented in the convention. The executive committee refused to 
recognize them. When this action was taken by the executive 
committee, a delegate from Houston County and the alleged 


ti 


endations were adopted and Taft delegates to the na- | 
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representatives from the three unorganized counties withdrew | 
from the meeting and proceeded to organize another convention, | 


and upon this is based the contest, which was rejeeted by both 
ommittees—the national committee and the credentials com- 
mittee, . 


Bighth district. 


In the eighth congressional convention a split occurred over 
the majority and minority reports of the executive committee 
as to the temporery roll. The Roosevelt followers controlled 
the executive committee, but did not have a majority in the 
‘onvention, which adopted the minority report and gave Taft 
5} votes and Roosevelt 24 votes. This resulted in the election of 
the Taft delegates, who were seated by both the national com- 
luittee and the credentials committee. 

Ninth district. 

In the ninth district the district committee was called by Mr. 
Speaker, 2 member of the committee, and not by the chairman. 
rhe chairman refused to convene the committee, because he 

timed that all the delegates from Texas to the national con- 
‘ention must be elected in the State convention; that Col. Lyon, 
is Superior, had thus directed him. The district committee 
wis called. Seven members attended the meeting. The district 
convention was called on the 15th of May. Eleven counties 
out of the 15 responded to the ealk and took part in the conven- 
i elected ‘Taft delegates. Three counties were not rep- 
resented, and in one of these there was no election. After this 
convention had been called the chairman of the district com- 
mittee changed his mind and called a meeting of the committee 
ror April 17. This committee called a congressional convention 
\ 

t 


Woicl 


be held 


1 on the 18th of May; but there was no publication of 
. which had to be 30 days before the convention, until 


he eal] 


aay -l. The Taft convention seems, therefore, to have been 
“ily and regularly convened, while the Roosevelt convention 
Was not. 


The Taft delegates were seated. 
Tenth district. 
an win eats the decision turned largely upon the bad 
in the ac ee two members of the district committee voted 
Seating of delegates and upon the bad faith with which 


vhe of them used the proxy intrusted to him. The Taft dele- 





| our devotion to the cause of republican institutions established 


gates In this case bolted and left the hall and immediately in 
the same building organized another convention, which cousisted 
of delegates from six counties. Proceedings were regularly 
held, a permanent organization effected, the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions adopted, and delegates pledged to Taft 
were elected. The undisputed evidence indicated that a fla- 
grant attempt had been made to deprive Taft of this district, to 
which he was justly entitled. The national committee sustained 
the title of the Taft delegates and alternates by a practically 
unanimous vote. 
Fourteenth district. 

In the fourteenth district there were 15 counties in the dis- 
trict. When the executive committee met at San Antonio to 
make up the temporary roll, there were 10 members of the com- 
mittee present whose right to act was undisputed, of whom 6 
were for Taft and 4 for Roosevelt. There were 4 other Roose- 
velt men present whose right to vote was disputed and who 
were clearly not entitled to represent their at that 
meeting. One of them held the proxy of the committeeman 
from Kendall County, who was dead, and the proxies from three 
other counties were held, two by postmasters and one by an 
assistant postmaster, while under the election law of Texus no 
one who holds an office of profit or trust under the United 
States shu!! act as a member of an executive committee, cither 
for the State or for any district or county. The temporary roll 
was made up by Taft members, having a clear majority, without 
permitting these men to act under their proxies. There was a 
contest over the delegation from Bexar County, which contains 
the city of San Antonio. Full consideration was given to this 
contest, but the testimony was overwhelming that Taft carried 
the county by a vote of four or five to one. On the proper basis 
the total vote in the district convention was 67, of which the 
number instructed or voting for Taft was 374: the number vot- 
ing or instructed for Roosevelt, 28}; not voting, 1. The Taft 
delegation was, therefore, seated at Chicago. 


county 


CONCLUSION, 

This is the summary of the contests in which there was any 
shadow of substance. It is not essential, in order to make Mr. 
Taft's title indisputable, that all men agree on every one of the 
issues raised. They were decided by the tribunals which uni- 
form party usage had made the proper tribunals to decide such 
contests. If those tribunals acted in good faith, a mistaken 
judgment would not invalidate their decisions. As a matter of 
fact, an examination of the facts shows that the tribunals were 
right in every instance. There is not the slightest evidence that 


they were moved by other than an honest desire to reach 
a right conclusion. On the other hand, the action of the Roose- 
velt men in bringing 160 contests, that they promptly aban- 


doned, strongly tended to show their lack of good faith in the 
prosecution of all of them. Those who support President Taft 
can well afford to stand on the record in these cases, and to 
asseverate without fear of successful contradiction that the 
Taft delegates whose seats were contested were as fairly seated 
in this convention as in any in the history of the party. 

I also offer a copy of the platform adopted in 1912 by the 
Republican national convention. 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1912. 


The Republican Party, assembled by its representatives 
national convention, declares its unchanging faith in govern- 
ment of the people, by, the people, for the people. We renew 
our allegiance to the principles of the Republican Party : 


in 


abe 


by the fathers. 

It is appropriate that we should now recall with a sense of 
veneration and gratitude the name of our first great leader, who 
was nominated in this city and whose lofty principles and 
superb devotion to his country are an inspiration to the party 
he honored—Abraham Lincoln. In the present state of publie 
affairs we should be inspired by his broad statesmanship and by 
his telerant spirit toward men. 

The Republican Party looks back upon its record with pride 
and satisfaction, and forward to its new responsibilities with 
hope and confidence. Its achievements in government coi 


stitute 
the most luminous pages in our history. Our greatest national 
advance has been made during the years of its ascendency in 
public affairs. It has been genuinely and always a party of 
progress; it has never been either stationary or rea ry. 
It bas gone from the fulfillment of one great pledge to the 


fulfillment of another in response to the public need and to the 
popular will. 

We believe in our self-gontrolled representative democracy, 
which is a government of laws, not of men, and in which order 
is the prerequisite of progress. 
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The principles of constitutional government which make pro- 
vision for orderly and effective expression of the popular will, 
for the protection of civil liberty and the rights of men, and for 
the interpretation of the law by an untrammeled and independ- 
ent judiciary have proved themselves capable of sustaining the 
structure of a Government which, after more than a century 
of development, embraces one hundred millions of people, scat- 
tered over a wide and diverse territory, but bound by common 
purpose, common ideals, and common affection to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Under the Constitution and the 
principles asserted and vitalized by it the United States has 
grown to be one of the great civilized and civilizing powers of 
the earth. It offers a home and an opportunity to the ambi- 
tious and the industrious from other lands. Resting upon the 
broad basis of a people’s confidence and a people’s support, and 





—. 


backward step to permit the reestablishment in any degree of 
conditions which were intolerable. 

Experience makes it plain that the business of the country 
may be carried on without fear or without disturbance ayq . 
the same time without resort to practices which are ab echdad 
to the common sense of justice. The Republican Party fa vors 
the enactment of legislation supplementary to the existing antl 
trust act, which will define as criminal offenses those s), iffc 
acts that uniformly mark attempts to restrain and to monojo 
trade, to the end that those who honestly intend to che, the 
law may have a guide for their action and that those who u 
to violate the law may the more surely be punished The 


a 


| Same certainty should be given to the law prohibiting com) 


managed by the people themselves, the Government of the | 


United States will meet the problems of the future as_satis- 
factorily as it has solved those of the past. 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION, 

The Republican Party is now, as always, a party of advanced 
and constructive statesmanship. It is prepared to go forward 
with the solution of these new questions which social, economic, 
and political development have brought into the forefront of 
the Nation’s interest. It will strive, not only in the Nation, but 
in the several States, to enact the necessary legislation to safe- 
guard the public health, to limit effectively the labor of women 
and children, to protect wage earners engaged in dangerous 
occupations, to enact comprehensive and generous workmen's 
compensation laws in place of the present wasteful and unjust 
system of aeyeee. liability, and in all possible ways satisfy 
the just demand of the people for the study and solution of the 
complex and constantly changing problems of social welfare. 

In dealing with these questions it is important that the rights 
of every individual to the freest possible development of his 
own powers and resources and to the control of his own justly 
acquired property, 
rights of others, shall not be interfered with or destroyed. The 
social and political structure of the United States rests upon 


the civil liberty of the individual, and for the protection of that | 


liberty the people have wisely, in the National and State Con- 
stitutions, put definite limitations upon themselves and upon 
their governmental officers and agencies. To enforce these 
limitations, to secure the orderly and coherent exercise of 
governmental powers, and to protect the rights of even the 
humblest and least-favored individual are the function of inde- 
pendent courts of justice. 
TO UPHOLD COURTS. 


The Republican Party reaffirms its intention to uphold at all 


times the authority and integrity of the courts, both State and | 


Federal, and it will ever insist that their powers to enforce their 
process and to protect life, liberty, and property shall be pre- 
served inviolate. An orderly method is provided under our sys- 
tem of government by which the people may, when they choose, 
alter or amend the constitutional provisions which underlie that 
Government. Until these constitutional provisions are so 
altered or amended in orderly fashion it is the duty of the 
courts to see to it that when challenged they are enforced. 
That the courts, both Federal and State, may bear the heavy 
burden laid upon them to the complete satisfaction of public 
opinion, we favor legislation to prevent long delays and the 
tedious and costly appeals which have so often amounted to a 


so far as those are compatible with the | 





tions and monopolies that characterizes other provisions pe! 
commercial law, in order that no part of the field of business 
opportunity may be restricted by monopoly or combinatio) 
that business success honorably achieved may not be converte 
into crime; and that the right of every man to acquire con 
modities, and particularly the necessaries of life, in an opey 
market, uninfluenced by the manipulation of trust or combing. 
tion, may be preserved. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


In the enforcement and administration of Federal laws goy- 
erning interstate commerce and enterprises impressed wit} 
public use engaged therein, there is much that may be cor 
mitted to a Federal trade commission, thus placing in th 
hands of an administrative board many of the functions : 
necessarily exercised by the courts. This will a! rompt 
ness in the administration of the law and avoid del: and 
technicalities incident to court procedure. 


THE TARIFF, 


We reaffirm our belief in a protective tariff. The 1 
tariff policy has been of the greatest benefit to the country, de 
veloping our resources, diversifying our industries, and protec- 
ing our workmen against competition with cheaper labor abroad, 
thus establishing for our wage earners the American standard 
of living. ‘The protective tariff is so woven into the fabr 
of our industrial and agricultural life that to substitute for 
a tariff for revenue only would destroy many industries snd 
throw millions of our people out of employment. The preduct: 
of the farm and of the mine should receive the same measure 
of protection as other products of American labor. 

We hold that the import duties should be high enough wh 


l 


Republican 


| yielding a sufficient revenue to protect adequately Ame 
| industries and wages. 


Some of the existing import duties are 
too high, and should be reduced. Readjustment should be mai 


from time to time to conform to changed conditions and 
reduce excessive rates, but without injury to any American i 


| dustry. -To accomplish this correct information is indispev- 
sable. This information can best be obtained by an ex). 


| diversifications. 


| than ever before. 


denial of justice in civil cases and to a failure to protect the | 


public at large in criminal cases. 
Since the responsibility of the judiciary is so great, the 


standards of judicial action must be always and everywhere | 


above suspicion and reproach. ‘While we regard the recall of 
judges as unnecessary and unwise, we favor such action as 


may be necessary to simplify the process by which any judge | 


who is found to be derelict in his duty may be removed from 
office. 


Yogether with peaceful and orderly development at home, | 


the Republican Party earnestly favors all measures for the 
establishment and protection of the peace of the world and for 
the development of closer rglations between the various nations 
of the earth. It believes most earnestly in the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes and in the reference of all 
justifiable controversies between nations to an international 
court of justice. 
MONOPOLY AND PRIVILEGE. 

The Republican Party is opposed to special privilege and 
monopoly. It placed upon the statute books the interstate- 
commerce act of 1887 and the important amendments thereto 


cessfully enforced the provisions of these laws. It will take no 





commission, as the large volume of useful facts contained 
the recent reports of the Tariff Board has demonstrated 
pronounced feature of modern industrial life is its enormous 
To apply tariff rates justly to these changing 
conditions requires closer study and more scientific met! 
The Republican Party has shown by its 
creation of a Tariff Board its recognition of this situation and 
its determination to be equal to it. We condemn the De! 
eratic Party for its failure either to provide funds for thi 
tinuance of this board or to make some other provision for 
securing the information requisite for intelligent tariff leg's!0 
tion. We protest against the Democratic method of legislating 
on these vitally important subjects without careful invest: 
gation. 

We condemn the Democratic tariff bills passed by the House 
of Representatives of the Sixty-second Congress as sectio! 
as injurious to the public credit, and as destructive of business 
enterprise. 


‘ 


THE COST OF LIVING. 


The steadily increasing cost of living has become a matter! 
only of national but of world-wide concern. The fact that 
is not due to the protective-tariff system is evidenced by [He 
existence of similar conditions in countries which have 
policy different from our own, as well as by the fact 
cost of living has increased, while rates of duty have rei: 
stationary or been reduced. = 

The Republican Party will support a prompt, scientific 
quiry into the causes which are operative, both in the U n ra 
States and elsewhere, to increase the cost of living. Wich t 
exact facts are known it will take the necessary steps to reo" 


| any abuses that may be found to exist, in order that the cost 
and the antitrust act of 1890, and it has consistently and suc- | 


of the food, clothing, and shelter of the people may in no WY 
be unduly or artificially increased. 















BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The Republican Party has always stood for a sound currency 
and for safe banking methods. It is responsible for the resump- 
tion of specie payments and for the establishment of the gold 
standard. It is committed to the progressive development of 
our banking and currency system. Our banking arrangements 
to-day need further revision to meet the requirements of current 
conditions. We need measures which will prevent the recur- 
rence of money panics and financial disturbances, and which 
will promote the prosperity of business and the welfare of 
labor by producing constant employment. 

We need better currency facilities for the movement of crops 
in the West and South. We need banking arrangements under 
American auspices for the encouragement and better conduct of 
foreign trade. In attaining these ends, the independence 
individual banks, whether organized under National or 


our 


of 


and currency system must be safeguarded from any possibility 
of domination by sectional, financial, or political interests. 
It is of great importance to the social and economic welfare 


af this country that its farmers have facilities for borrowing 
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asily and cheaply the money they need to increase the produc- | 


tivity of their land. It is as important that financial machinery 
he provided to supply the demand of farmers for credit as it 
is that the banking and currency systems be reformed in the 
interest of general business. Therefore we recommend and 
urge an authoritative investigation of agricultural credit so- 
cieties and corporations in other countries, and the passage of 
State and Federal laws for the establishment and capable super- 
n of organizations having for the purpose the loaning of 


funds to farmers, 


ViSh 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


We reaffirm our adherence to the principle of appointment to | 


public office based on proved fitness and tenure during good 
behavior and efficiency. 

The Republican Party stands committed to the maintenance, 
extension, and enforcement of the civil-service law, and it favors 
the passage of legislation empowering the President to extend 
the competitive service so far as practicable. We favor legis- 
lation to make possible the equitable retirement of disabled 
and superannuated members of the civil service, in order that 
i higher standard of efficiency may be maintained. 

We favor the amendment of the Federal employees’ liability 
law so as to extend its provisions to all Government employees 
as well as to provide a more liberal scale of compensation for 
injury and death. 

CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 

We favor such additional legislation as may be necessary 
more effectually to prohibit corporations from contributing 
funds, directly or indirectly, to campaigns for the nomination 
or election of the President, the Vice President, Senators, and 
Representatives in Congress. 

We heartily approve the recent act of Congress requiring the 


: | ment should 
State charters, must be carefully protected, and our banking | 


MERCHANT MARINE, 


We believe that one of the country’s most urgent needs fs a 
revived merchant marine. There should be American ships, 
and plenty of them, to make use of the great American inter- 
oceanic canal now nearing completion. 

FLOOD PREVENTION IN THE 

The Mississippi 


NISSISSIPPI, 


tiver is the Nation’s drainage ditch. Its 
flood waters, gathered from 31 States and the Dominion of 
Canada, constitute an overpowering force which breaks the 


levees and pours its torrents over many million acres of the 
richest land in the Union, stopping mails, impeding commerce, 
and causing great loss of life and property. 
national in scope and the disasters they produce seriously 
affect the general welfare. The States, unaided, can not cope 
with this giant problem; hence we believe the Federal Govern- 
assume a fair proportion of the burden of 

control so as to prevent the disasters from recurring floods, 


These floods are 


its 


RECLAMATION, 

We favor the continuance of the policy of the Government 
with regard to the reclamation of arid lands, and for the 
encouragement of the speedy settlement and improvement of 
such lands we favor an amendment to the law that will reason- 
ably extend the time within which the cost of any reclamation 
project may be repaid by the landowners under it. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 

We favor a liberal and systematic policy 
ment of our rivers and harbors. Such improvements should b« 
made upon expert information and after a 
of cost and prospective benefits. 

ALASKA, 

We favor a liberal policy toward Alaska to promote 
development of the great resources of that District, with 
safeguards as will prevent waste and monopoly 

We favor the opening of the coal lands to development 
through a law leasing the lands on such terms invite 
development and provide fuel for the Navy and the commerce 
of the Pacific Ocean, while retaining title in the United States 
to prevent monopoly. 


for the improv eo. 


careful com 


parison 


the 


such 


will 


is 


PORTO RICO, 
We ratify in all its particulars the platform of 1908 respect- 
ing citizenship for the people of Porto Rico. 
PHILIPPINE POLICY. 
The Philippine policy of the Republican Party has been and 
is inspired by the belief that our duty toward the Filipino 
people is a national obligation which should remain entirely 


| free from partisan politics. 


fullest publicity in regard to-all campaign contributions whether | 


made in connection with primaries, conventions, or elections. 
CONSERVATION POLICY. 

We rejoice in the success of the distinctive Republican policy 
of the conservation of our national resources, for their use by 
the people without waste and without monopoly. We pledge 
ourselves to a continuance of such a policy. 

We favor such fair and reasonable rules and regulations as 
will not discourage or interfere with actual bona fide home 
seekers, prospectors, and miners in the acquisition of public 
lands under existing laws. 

In the interest of the general public, and particularly of the 
‘gricultural or rural communities, we favor legislation looking 
to the establishment, under proper regulations, of a parcel post, 
the Postal rates to be graduated under a zone similar in propor- 
ton to the length of carriage. 

PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


We approve the action taken by the President and the Con- 
gress to secure with Russia, as with other countries, a treaty 
that will recognize the absolute right of expatriation, and that 
Wil] prevent all discrimination of whatever kind between Amer- 
lean citizens, whether native born or alien, and regardless of 
oan religion, or previous political allegiance. The right of 
Ss 18 & precious possession of the people of the United 
“tates and is to be neither surrendered nor restricted. 

THE NAVY. 


We believe in the maintenance of an adequate Navy for the 


iF iol ] , » : € . . 
wee | defense, and we condemn the action of the Democratic 
ti ra of Representatives in refusing to authorize the construc- 
Oh O 


f additional ships, 


| infirm soldiers and sailors of the Republic and for their wid 


IMMIGRATION, 
We pledge the Republican Party to the enactment of appro- 
priate laws to give relief from the constantly growing evil of 


induced or undesirable immigration, which is inimical to the 
progress and welfare of the people of the United States. 
SAFETY AT SEA. 
We favor the speedy enactment of laws to provide that sen. 


men shall not be compelled to endure involuntary servitude, and 
that life and property shall be safeguarded by the ample equip- 
ment of vessels with life-saving appliances and with fuli 
plements of skilled, able-bodied seamen to operate them. 
REPUBLICAN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The approaching completion of the Panama Canal, the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Mines, the institution of postal savings 
banks, the increased provision made in 1912 for the aged and 


com- 


ws, 
and the vigorous administration of the laws relating to pure 
food and drugs, all mark the successful progress of Republican 


administration and are additional evidence of its effectiveness. 
ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 
We commend the earnest effort of the Republican 


IN GOVERN MENT. 


admini 





tration to secure greater economy and increase efficiency in the 
conduct of Government business. Extravagant appropriations 
and the creation of unnecessary offices are ai injustice to the 
taxpayer and a bad example to the citizen. 

CIVIC DUTY. 

We call upon the people to quicken their interest in public 
affairs, to condemn and punish lynchings and other forms of 
lawlessness, and to strengthen in all possible ways res] for 
law and the observance of it. Indifferent citizenship is an evil 
from which the law affords no adequate protection and for 
which legislation can provide no remedy. 

ARIZONA AND NEW Ml Ico 
We congratulate the people of Arizona and New Mexico upon 


| the admission of those States, thus merging in the Union iu 
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final and enduring form the last remaining portion of our con- 
tinental territory. 
REPUBLICAN 

We challenge successful criticism of the 16 years of Repub- 
lican administration under Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, and 
Taft. We heartily reaffirm the indorsement of President Mc- 
Kinley, contained in the platforms of 1900 and ef 1904, and that 
of President Roosevelt, contained in the platforms of 1904 and 
1908, 

We invite the intelligent judgment of the American people 
upon the administration of William H. Taft. The country has 
prospered and been at peace under his Presidency. During the 
years in which he had the cooperation of a Republican Congress 
an unexampled amount of constructive legislation was framed 
and passed in the interest of the people and in obedience to 
their wish. That legislation is a record on which any adminis- 
tration might appeai with confidence to the favorable judgment 
of history. 

We appeal to the American electorate upon tae record of the 
Republican Party and upon this declaration of its principles and 
purposes. We are confident that under the Jeadershjp of the | 
candidates here to be nominated our appeal will not be in vain; 
that the Republican Party will meet every just expectation of 
the people whose servant it - that under its administration 
and its laws our Nation will continue to advance; that peace 
‘and prosperity will abide with the people, and that new glory | 
will be added to the great Republic. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


is 








Speech of James L. Feeney. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HENRY McMORRKRA 


OF MICHIGAN, 


HON. N 


? 


In tHe House or RerresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 

Mr. McMORRAN said: 

Mr. Sreaker: In consideration of the courtesy extended to 
me to print some remarks and with my interest in the policy 
of protection to the American laborer and farmer, I desire to 
have printed as an extension of my remarks the speech made by 
James L. Feeney, ex-president Central Labor Union of Wash- 
ington, D. C., former editor National Bookbinders’ Journal, 
delivered before the Taft and Sherman Club, Washington, D. C., 
August 12, 1912. 

It is a very interesting document, and I hope that it may be 
read by every laboring man in the country. 

Sprecn or JAMES L. FEENEY, EX-PRESIDENT CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
oF WASHINGTON, D. C.—FORMER EpDITor INTERNATIONAL BOOKBINDERS’ 
JOURNAL—DELIVERED BEFORE THE TAFT AND SHERMAN CLUB, AUGUST 
20, 1912. 

Mr. Chairman, I have often been requested by members of 
trades unions to give my reasons why I support the Republican 
Party and advocate its policy of protection for our industries. 
The answer I have always given to such questions has generally 
been convincing. I have had many Democratic workingmen to 
agree with me, as every intelligent man will have to admit, that 
a party that advocates and upholds a policy to keep from our 
shores the product of cheap foreign labor benefits the Amer- 
ican workingman, and the party that advocates free trade or a 


reduction of duty on foreign-made goods so as to permit such | 


goods to come into competition with our home product, injures 
our industry, injures the American workingman, and it is noth- 
ing more or less than legislation solely in the interests of the 
foreign manufacturer and the foreign workman. 

Now, I do not claim to bea partisan Republican. Several years 
ago I voted the Democratic ticket. I believed at the time that 
the Democratic Party was friendly to the cause of labor, and I 
knew very little regarding the tariff policy of either party. I 
will freely admit I was converted. I am now a Republican and 
proud tp be a member of that great party that has done so much 
for the American workingman, and for the past 16 years I have 
been endeavoring to convert trades unionists to vote for the 
party that has proven to be the only party that has aided our 
cause, protected our trades, and enacted many bills solely in 
our interests. 


I will now give a few reasons why I am a Republican, just a 
plain statement of facts that can be verified and proven by the 
records. 

I have often wondered why so many workingmen employed in 
many 


the protected industries of the United States vote the 





| protection policy of the Republican Party is the cause of 
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Democratic ticket, and the only reason I can give for their 
action is simply that they vote ignorantly regarding the tariff 
and what it means to them. 

I do not profess to be a tariff expert or to have any moro 
knowledge regarding it than the average wage earner should 
have, but I have for the past several years given it some study 
and the more I study the Republican policy of protection. the 
more I am convinced that every man who labors in the factory 
shop, and mill, and especially all those who are employed in man 
ufacturing articles that come in direct competition with cheay 
foreign-made goods, should vote for the party that places tax 
on all such goods that come to our shore; and when I recyes: 
my fellow trades-unionist to vote for the party that benefits the 
home and the family, I am not talking polities, but ge 


huine 
trades unionism ; and it has been our policy—and all good trades 
unionists live up to it—to assist and aid each other. 

The cry has been unjustly raised by the Democratic P 
and it will be used in the campaign by their speakers 


irty 
that t 
the 
high cost of living. Such is not a fact. About the only article 
that have increased in price are food products, and in eyery 
country, as well as in free-trade countries like England, the 
prices of all articles from the farm, and especially meat, have 
increased in price. It is conceded that our farmers are pros- 
perous and that they have made big profits in the past fey 
years, and no one should envy them their prosperity; they haye 
kept our automobile mechanics busy building machines for them: 
they have increased the scale of wages of farm hands, and [| 
believe in a few years, with increased and abundant crops and 
the breeding of more live stock will soon have the prices of 
food products at a normal level; also the increased wages now 
paid by the farmers to the farm laborer may induce thousands 
of our people, and especially the immigrants from the farm 
countries of Europe who now crowd our cities and large towns 
to seek employment on the farm. It has been admitted that the 
population of the cities which is the consuming population of 
food products has greatly increased, and the population of the 
country or farmers which is the producing population of food 
products has somewhat decreased, which is another reason for 
the high price of food 

To prove conclusively that the tariff is not in any way 
sponsible for the high cost of living, I will take the liberty of 
quoting the prices on several articles manufactured in this 
country which are sold exceedingly cheap, and if they were 
imported the importer would have to pay a high rate of duty. 

In every large city you will find what is known as a 5 and 
10 cent store. I personally visited one a short time ago, and I 
noted the prices on the following articles, and I wil! ( 
you the rate of duty we impose on them. A plain cup and 
saucer—two articles—could be purchased for 5 cents, and 
decorated one for 10 cents; we charge 45 per cent duty if 
ported. A pair of steel shears could be purchased for 10) « 

| also a table knife and fork for the same amount; we c! 
duty about SO’per cent. A large dishpan, a wor™an’s din 
pail, both articles made of tin, could be purchased for 1 cent 
each; we charge over 40 per cent duty when imported, | 
not very long ago we had to import all our tin plate, 
| is one of the infant industries our protective tariff has built up 
I could mention more than 100 articles that we manufactur 
| in this country and keep employed fully two or three i l 
of our people, and if the Democratic Party should be 
ful and again get into power and put into effect their policy 
low tariff, what would be the result? We all know w! 
happened when the notorious Wilson-Gorman tariff will beca 
the law of the land—wages of workingmen decrease 
factories, shops, and mills closed their doors, thousand 
thousands of workingmen roamed the country 
ployment, free soup houses in many cities were 
necessary to keep alive the unemployed. I have not forgotten 
| the panic years of the Democratic administration, and no work 
| ingman should forget it, because their act of reducing tie tare 
| and throwing wide open the doors of our country and 1 
our market with the product of foreign labor was 
perpetrated on all our people, and we should by our 
prevent them from ever doing it again. 

The Republican Party protects the citizens of our col 
it is the party of the people; it keeps the fires burning 
mills and factories; it keeps the bread and butter on th 
ingman’s table and shoes and clothes on his children: | 
lican protection and prosperity travel together, and free (Tes 
poverty, and ruin should be the Democratic slogan. 

If, as our Democratic friends claim, the tariff is r 
for the high cost of living, we can also claim that it is : 
ble for the high rate of wages our mechanics receive d 
American workman to-day can afford to have meat on |» 
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at least once a day (although it is high in price), where his 
fellow mechanic on the other side of the big pond can not 
afford to have it once a week; our mechanics receive almost 
double the wages paid for the same class of work in foreign 
eonnutries, and they receive fully five times as much wages as 
is paid in Japan, a country that we would have to compete 
with if we let down the tariff bars. 

I spent a few months in Europe a few years ago. I was at 
the time editor of the International Bookbinder, the official 
organ of the bookbinders of the United States and Canada. I 


investigated the conditions of labor as a trades-unionist, and 
I found, especially in free-trade England, poverty in many 
homes of mechanics of my own trade, as wages were low and 
the cost of living very high; meat was a luxury that few could 
afford. I found in the big cities of London and Liverpool 
articles of our manufacture in every shop, and although I 
sympathized with the poorly paid mechanics of England, I was 
nleased to see our surplus stock of goods sold abroad, and the 
day will come, through our great policy of protection, when 
we will be the greatest manufacturing country in the world, 
and | believe we can now claim that title. I am an American 
trades-unionist, and possibly it may be considered selfish, but 
I want to see no article imported from a foreign country that 
we cin make at home, as the American mechanic of to-day ex- 
ceeds in speed and surpasses in skill in many respects his 
workman abroad. 


fe oOWw 

I have given one good reason why I support the Republican 
Party, but there are other reasons why I and all other work- 
ingmen should do so. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY'S GREAT RECORD ON LABOR LEGISLATION. 

The Democratic Party has always professed to be the friend 
of the workingman, but, as actions speak louder than words, all 
we have to do to prove the falsity of their claim is to compare 
the records of the two parties, as I have done. 

For many years I represented the Central Labor Union and 
the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders at the United 
States Capitol, working in the interests of labor. It was my 
duty, as chairman of the legislative committee, to advocate all 
bills favorable to the wage earner and to oppose all bills that 
were detrimental to our cause. 

I found that Republican Members of Congress and United 


States Senators were accustomed to meet representatives of | 


labor, as they came from States that have many good labor 
laws on their statute books, and they gave at all times a re- 
spectful hearing, and they responded with their voice and votes 
for all good labor measures, as the record will show. 

The Democratic Congressmen and Senators, especially those 
who came from the Democratie States in the South, where few 
labor laws ean be found on their statute books, were not always 








willing to listen to the requests made for their support for 
labor bills, and, with few exceptions, they proved to be foes of 
all labor legislation; and in the Fifty-third Congress, when 
Grover Cleveland was Presider: and the House and Senate 
Democratic, only one labor bill became a law, and that was 


creating Labor Day a legal holiday in the District of Columbia, 
and that bill was originally introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Kyle, a Populist. We had a large number of bills introduced 
lifty-third Congress, and we did expect action, but they 
were all referred to committees and buried. 


The Republican Party has always advocated and yoted for | 


good labor legislation, and you will find wherever our party is 


in control in the Eastern and Western States labor legislation 


Is enacted at most every session of the legislature. 
the Republican Party originated the shorter workday by 


advocating and enacting into law the first bill limiting the hours 
of labor to eight hours a day for all mechanics and laborers 


eliployed in the navy yards and other workshops of the Gov- 
friiient. Away back in 1868 the first eight-hour bill was 
passed, and approved on June 25, 1868, under the administra- 
ton of President Johnson. It carried no penalty, and there 


S x 


Was some doubt regarding whether the employees could be paid 
ie 


i full day’s pay for the shorter hours, and the law was not 
really put into effect until our great war hero, President Grant, 
issued his famous proclamation on the 19th of May, 1869, call- 
ig on all the heads of navy yards and Government workshops 
e put the law into effect, and that there must be no redue- 
“on in pay. He also issued another prociamation on May 11, 
i872, again calling the attention of officials to enforce the law 
and not to reduce wages. 

Under President Benjamin Harrison the eight-hour law was 


‘mended to include all persons employed by contractors on | 


— work, and in the present session of Congress it was again 
- ony ded, on the recommendation of President Taft, to include 
‘ “lly buildings and work on public ground, but also ships. 


armor. ar * 
fa ‘. 7 -_ large guns when manufactured in private yards and 
4ctories, 


Every labor bill that has been of any direct benefit to the 
workingmen of the United States has been passed by a Repub- 
lican House and Senate and signed by a Republican President. 

The Republican Party passed the great alien contract labor 
law, preventing the importation of cheap foreign leber into 
the United States to take the positions of American workmen. 
The law has been amended twice and made more effective, and 
it is without doubt one of the best laws in the interest of labor 
ever placed on our statue books. 

The Republican Party passed the great Chinese-exclusion act, 
which not only benefited labor on the Pacific coast but all over 
the United States. The original bill was enacted in 1879, and it 
has been reenacted and amended several times since then, and 
the law has been rigidly enforced by our Republican adminis- 
tration. 

The Republican Party passed the convict-labor bill, abolish 
ing the contract system of labor for United States convicts. 
All the votes against the bill were Democratic, and you will 
find the same law in many Republican States, but not so where 
the Democrats have control. 

The Republican Party passed the Government compensation 
act, allowing compensation for injuries or death incurred while 
in the employ of the United States in certain occupations. also 


s} 
al 


an employers’ liability act approved June 11, 1906; it was de- 
clared unconstitutional, and on April 22, 1908, it was again 
enacted and declared constitutional by the courts. Presi- 
dent Taft is very much interested in the law, and as it has 
a few defects he has endeavored to remedy same by hav- 
ing a resolution passed by Congress to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject of employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation. In order that the commission might 
have the experience of a practical man, he appointed Mr. 
Daniel L. Cease, the able editor of the Railway Trainmen’s 
Journal, the official organ of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, a member of the commission 

The Republican Party passed the pure-food law that has 
been of such great benefit to all our people. 

The safety appliances on railroads, including power brakes 


and automatic couplers: also the bill known as the ash-pan act, 


requiring all locomotives to be equipped with self<dumping and 
| self-cleaning ash pans, thereby preventing accidents to the 
railway employees; the law known as the 16-hour law was 
passed by the Republican VParty forbidding railroads from 
working their employees more than 16 hours out of the 24, 
preventing accidents to employees and passengers. 

The Republican Party passed the meat-inspection law; a law 


calling for the inspection of coal mines to prevent accidents; 


} a model child-labor law for the District of Columbia; a law 
regulating employment agencies in the District of Columbia 
in the interest of labor; a compulsory education law; the 
international copyright law, preventing American copyright 


books from being printed and bound in foreign countries, which 
was requested by the printing and bookbinding trades 
became known that American copyright 
| printed and bound in Japan. 


il 


were 


x } , 
Wiel 


schoolbooks 


The Republican Party decreased the hours of labor of letter 
| earriers to eight hours a day and also increased their salaries 
The Republican Party increased the wages of priniers, book- 


binders, and pressmen in the Government Printing Office, and 
| also passed a bill to relieve the crowded condition of the em 
ployees in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing by erecting 
a new building, now under construction. 

The Republican Party passed a law for the protection of 


seamen, and also a rigid inspection of all steam vessels in the 
interests of seamen and passengers. 
On the recommendation of President 
lof organized labor throughout the passed 
the law establishing the postal To-day the 
banks have increased to the number of 8,000 and the number 
of depositors is close to 200,000. They are patronized princi 


Taft, and at the request 
country, 


savings 


Congress 


bank. 





pally by the men and women who toil for a daily wage, and 
the total amount of deposits is over $16,000,000, showing 
| clusively the prosperity of our working people under our pro- 
| tective-tariff policy. 

President Taft has proven to be the best friend that org Zod 
labor has ever bad in the White House. 

He is ever watchful for their interests. When the bill pro 
viding for the inspection of locomotive boilers became a law he 


| wanted men of ripe experience and good judgment 


as inspe 


and he knew he could find them in the ranks of organized 
| labor. 
| He appointed Mr. John F. Ensign, of Colorado, a member of 


the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, chief 
and in order to have the other side of the cab represented, h 
| appointed Frank McManamy, of Oregon, a member of the 


as inspector; 
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Grotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, assistant 
chief inspector. Both men have been active in the cause of 
abor, aud as they are thoroughly experienced and practical 
men, ho better selections could have been made, although it 
was in the power of the President to have gone outside the 
ranks of labor, but he has always shown a preference for the 
men who toil. 

All of the laws passed by the Republican Party in the inter- 
ests of labor were petitioned for and requested by organiza- 
tious of labor in every State, and it shows which are the friends 
of labor. 

What has the Democratic Party done for labor? 

In the present session of Congress they have tried hard to 
cripple our Government by opposing our naval policy by pre- 
venting the passage of our two-battleshi| program. The work- | 
ing people of this country are proud of our position among the 
naval powers of the world, and no citizen who has one spark 
of patriotism in his make-up wants to see the United States 
drop to fifth or sixth position among the naval powers. We are 
thankful for the stand our Republican Senate took in the 
matter, and we forced the tight wads ot the southern contingent 
in the House to yield and give us one ship, which is not sufli- 
cient to keep up with the other countries on the other side. 

The fight to prevent the passage of the two-battleship pro- 
gram was a direct slap at labor by the Democratic Party, and | 
thousands of mechanics in shipyards, arsenals, and other factories 
would lose employment, as the building of a battleship employs 
many mechanics and artisans. 

Had the Democratic Party been organized for the sole pur- 
pose of opposing labor and injuring the many industries of 
the United States they could not have done more than their 
acts in the present session of Congress in passing the wool and 
metal bills. Both bills would have been a great handicap to 
labor, and especially the metal bill, as it affected over 13,000 | 
industries and upward of one-half million employees. Many | 
trades are represented, including foundrymen, machinists, car 
builders, brass-workers, iron and steel workers, automobile 
mechanics, smelters, tin-plate workers, watchmakers, engravers, 
wireworkers, and many others. Had the bill become a law, 
there would undoubtedly have been a reduction of wages among 
all the crafts I have mentioned, and possibly a business stag- 
nation. Had there been a Democratic President in the White 
House, the bill would have become a law. So if President Taft 
had done nothing else during his administration for the wage 
earner, his two vetoes of the wool and metal bills should com- 
mend him to all labor men who desire steady work at good 
wages. 

We want to build our locomotives in this country; we want to 
build our railway cars in this country: we want to build our 
automobiles and other conveyances in American shops by Amer- 
ican mechanics; and we have got to keep a duty on all goods 
that are built and manufactured by cheap labor in foreign 
countries. 

Every man of the half million that President Taft protected 
by his veto of the metal bill should vote for him and the Re- 
publican Congressmen who stood nobly by him. 

It has often been said by the Democrats that the tariff pro- 
tects no one but the manufacturer and the trusts. Such is not 
the case, for the greatest beneficiary is the man who toils with 
his hands; and possibly he does not get as high a wage as he 
should, considering that our Government protects the article 
from foreign competition, still who is injured the most when the 
tariff is reduced and the foreign article comes on the market. 

The manufacturer may lose considerable money in profits and 
interest on his capital if he is compelled to close his factory, but 
the workman loses his living, his family suffers, and poverty 
takes the place of prosperity, as was the result under the Demo- 
cratic low-tariff era when the Wilson-Gorman bill was the law. 

A reduction of the tariff does not cheapen or reduce the price 
of the article, but it does cheapen labor and reduces wages. 
Putting leather on the free list did not cheapen the price of 
shoes, as shoes are now higher in price. Taking the tax off 
coffee did not reduce the price, as what we lost in duty, amount- 
ing to many millions, was added to the price of coffee in the 
Brazilian market. 

More than 100 articles can be bought in the 5 and 10 cent 
stores of the country, and every article if imported would carry 
a heavy duty. Put them on the free list and import them from 
abroad and they would still sell for 5 and 10 cents, but the 
money would go to foreign manufacturers and workmen and 
our workmen would walk the streets looking for employment 
and something to eat, and who would be benefited? 

The low-tariff policy of the Democrats is suicidal; it is the | 
abandonment of our working people; and it is just as great a | 
crime as one committed by a mother who abandons her baby. 








re 


The intelligent workingman who has some knowledge of {jo 
tariff always votes the Republican ticket, and I am pleaseg to 
say they are in the majority, as our party has been successfy| 
in many elections when the Democrats have gone to defeat: 
and I now claim that if the many thousands of workingmen 
who now vote blindly the Democratic ticket could be educateg 
regarding the tariff and given information regarding sao 
that they do not now possess our party would always be success. 
ful and the blunder made two years ago in electing a Democratic 
Congress would not again be repeated. ; 

Now, I regret to say, in the coming campaign we have q 
former Republican contesting for the office of President. [oe 
should not receive the vote of any man who claims to be q 
Republican, as his act in bolting from the party that has hon- 
ored him with the high office of President shows the caliber of 
the man. President Taft has been accused of not being a pro- 
gressive. I do not know what is really meant by that one word 
“ progressive,” but I do know that we have never had a more 
up-to-date, progressive man in the White House than the present 
occupant. He has been ever watchful for the interests of the 
country. True, he is not a politician, but he is in every sense 
a statesman. His administration has been progressive and very 
successful. He is the friend of all the people. He is genial, 
lovable, and he has never lowered the dignity of the great osi- 
tion he fills. He should be elected, and we will elect him. 
Labor will support him, because he has supported and protected 
labor. Business men will support him and thousands of Demo- 
erats will vote for him. The candidate of the Progressives, or 
Bull Moose Party, four years ago commended him to the wage 
earners in the following letter: 

If there is one vody of men more than another whose support I feel 
I have a right to challenge on behalf of Secretary Taft, it is the body 
of wageworkers of the country. A stancher friend, a fairer and truer 
representative, they can not find within thc borders of the United 
States. He will do everything in his power for them except to do that 
which is wrong; he will do wrong for no man, and therefore can be 
trusted by all men. 

If President Taft deserved the support of the wage earners 
in the last campaign, he is more than deserving of their sup- 
port now. 

“We have tried him and he has not been found wanting,” 
and we must elect him for the second term that he so riclily 
deserves. 

A vote for the Bull Moose candidate is a vote for Wilson 
and free trade, and a yote cast for either candidate is a vote 
for bankruptcy, ruin, and disaster. Don’t throw your vote 
away by casting it for the Bull Moose candidate. Vote for 
Taft and prosperity. Vote for the party that has maie | 
industries grow. Vote for the party that has by its acts of leg- 
islation proven to be the friend of the toiler. Vote for the party 
that spends the money collected on foreign-made goods in build- 


| ing battleships for our Navy, public buildings in the cities and 


towns of the United States—the party that improves our har- 
bors and waterways and built our great Panama Canal, the only 
progressive party we have ever had in the history of our coun- 
try. Vote for our great, able, and brilliant President, William 
Howard Taft, and you will cast a vote that will benefit the 
workingman, the business man, and every citizen of our country, 


High Cost of Living. 


SPEECH 


or 


+ a T7 > IniYV 
HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHRE\, 
OF WASHINGTON, 

In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 19, 1912. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: oe 
Mr. SPEAKER: Two years ago every enemy of the tepuplical 
Party, outside of the party and inside of it, exhauste! 
vocabulary in condemning and denouncing the Payne |\\\ 


causing the increase in the cost of living. They clail ait 
course, at the same time that the Payne bill had increase: ' 


—3- 


tariff. Neither statement was true. We have had 39 ! 
experience with the Payne law and we know now that it wis 
a substantial reduction over the Dingley law. But this 
wil! not disturb its enemies in the least. They will still cone 
to make the same old charges. Under the Payne law »)- |" 
cent of all our imports are duty free. Under the Dins':) ma 


only 44.3 per cent were duty free. The average duty under 
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e 
payne law is 20.1 per cent. Under the Dingley law it was | and especially does he contradict the facts in relation to the 
o5 > per cent. In other words, on dutiable goods the Payne law | Payne law. 

‘9 i) per cent reduction. If you consider ee and It is true that it costs more to live to-day than ever before, 
jutiuble goods—that is, all goods that are imported—the Payne | but we are living better to-day than ever before. We live in 
law is a reduction of the tariff as compared with the Dingley | better houses than ever before. We are better clothed than 


law by 21 per cent. These two methods of comparison are the} ever before. We are better fed than ever before. We have 
fairest that can be given ard honestly give the result. Yet | better schools than ever before. We have more of the com 
two years ago the campaign was made almost entirely upon | forts and luxuries of life than ever before. The luxury of 
the false assumption that the Payne bill had increased the | yesterday is the necessity of to-day. The luxury of to-day will 
tariff and therefore increased the cost of living. If those who | be the necessity of to-morrow. The average workman of to-day 


declared two years ago that the Payne bill had increased the | has more of the luxuries and comforts of life than any king of 
eost of living told the truth, then the reduction of the tariff | earth had 50 years ago. 

means an increase of the price of the article upon which it is A few years ago we sat by the feeble flame of the tallow ean- 
reduced. That the present tariff law has had much to do with | dle. Now we have the brilliant electric light. 

the increase in the cost of living no sane and reasonable man A few years ago we rode‘in the rumbling oxcart. Now we 
who has studied the facts for a moment believes. In the first | break the speed limit in the automobile. 

place. this inerease is universal in every civilized nation of the A few years ago the telephone and the telegraph were un- 


world. Only the blindest partisan is able to see how the Payne | known. Now they are absolute necessities of civilization 
law could increase prices as greatly in every nation of Europe | Perhaps these things have something to do wiih tlie increased 
as in this country. To the average mind it is not clear how | cost of living. 


prices in Asia, in Africa, in South America, and even in the | It may be that too many of us ride in automobiles and too 
isles of the sea have been affected by the Payne law. The | few of us walk in the furrow. 

truth is that prices have increased principally because the It may be that too many in this Nation live in the city and 
world has progressed. From the earliest history of the race | too few live in the country. 

high prices has marked the growth of civilization. The only It may be that too many are idle and too few are at work. 


places on earth where there has not been a great increase in| Perhaps these things have something to do with the increased 
the cost of living has been among the savage races. We read | cost of living. 

that in the early days of Greece that an ox could be bought for To-day we produce three times as much gold as we did 
the extravagant price of 85 cents, but that 200 years later, after | 20 years ago. Perhaps this may have something to do with the 
two centuries of the most marvelous progress that the world | increased cost of living. 


had ever known up to that time, the people were complaining In 20 years population has increased 45 per cent. 

because they had to pay for an ox from $4 to $8. We read in In 20 years the production of cattle and sheep has increased 
English history that in the time of Shakespeare that there was | but 40 per cent. ; 

great complaigt among certain classes because they were com- In 20 years the production of hogs has decreased 17 per cent. 
pelled to pay 4+ cents for a hen when theretofore they had been There are 10,000,000 less meat-producing cattle on the farms 
able to buy them for 2 cents. The only thing in those far-off | in this country than there were in 1909. 

days that was as cheap as food was labor. There are 3,000,000 more men at work earning wages able 


So the history of high prices is to-day, as it has always been, | to buy meat than there were in 1909. Perhaps these things 
the history of progress; the one invariably measures the other. | have something to do with the increased cost of living. 


To-day from every nation of the world our consular agents During the last 10 years the area of cultivated land in this 
report this complaint about the high cost of living. In many | country has increased 30 per cent. 

countries of Europe great public meetings have been held pro- During the last 10 years consumption in this Nation has in- 
testing against this increase. Prices have increased even in the | creased 60 per cent. 

Orient, keeping pace with the progress of those countries. The articles that the farmer produced in the last 10 years 


Prices of food in Japan have more than doubled within the last | have increased 12.1 per cent, but the value of farm land has in- 
10 years. Rice is higher in the Japanese Empire than ever | creased 72.2 per cent. 

before. So whatever the cause of high prices, it is universal Last year this Nation spent $39,722,687 for diamonds. The 
and world-wide. value of «ll these diamonds combined is not worth a single 
Let us examine briefly the Payne bill and see what founda- human life. So far as human happiness is concerned, if all 
ion there is for the charge that it is in any degree responsible | these diamonds for which these millions were expended were 
ir the increased cost of living. sunk in the bottom of the sea it would make no difference. !f 
Coffee and tea remained upon the free list, where they had | diamonds were as common as pebbles, no one would wear them. 
been for many years. On sugar and salt the tariff remained I am citing this'as ay illustration of the extravagance and 
practically unchanged. The tariff was reduced 25 per cent on | luxury of our people. I am not condemning it. It is a ques 
dressed meats, and the price of dressed meats immediately | tion which each must settle for himself, but I am citing it 


—— 





went up. las one reason why there is complaint about the high cost of 
_ ‘The tariff was reduced on ham 20 per cent, and the price of | living. , 
hain immediately went up. Last year we spent $240,000,000 for automobiles. 

The tariff on Jard was reduced 30 per cent, and the price of Last year we spent for paintings and works of art $22,- 


lard doubled in 30 days. 190,000. Perhaps these things have something to do with the 
the tariff on bacon was reduced 30 per cent, yet bacon, once | increased cost of living. 


the staff of the poor, has now become the luxury of the rich. As private expenses have increased, so have the expenses of 
Bacon has gotten into society and is higher to-day than ever | governmeut. In 20 years the cost of running this Nation has 
before. increased 122 per cent. These facts demonstrate that there is 


On vegetables the tariff was very greatly reduced or left | much truth in the trite saying that the high cost of living is the 
unchanged, yet the price of vegetables increased. cost of high living. 
On almost every article that goes on the table of the great I have attempted to give some of the primal causes for the 


common class of the American people the tariff was decreased. | increased cost of living. It may be stated in a word—produc 
It was not increased on any. How, then, can the Payne law be | tion is not keeping pace with consumption. The figures that [I 
responsible for the increased cost of food? . have given, especially in relation to the production of food, 

Hides were placed on the free list. The tariff was reduced | foreshadows one o2 the greatest problems of the human race, 
o1 


n leather and leather goods, and shoes and leather goods are | but we can not meet this problem, nor explain it, nor solve it 

higher to-day than ever before. The tariff was unchanged on | by declaiming for lower tariff duties. 

Sores ind slightly reduced on woolen goods, but gloves and The day of cheap food prices is gone, and gone forever. The 

Woolen goods immediately went up in price. The tariff was not | many millions of acres of free land are gone for all time. ‘The 

inerersed on the articles that the great common class of this | great West no longer has its countless homes for all who will 

country wear, How, then, can the Payne law be responsible for | take them. The day of the homesteader is no more. The tide 
of western immigration has at last reached the Pacific, and 


he iner - @ . 
the _nerease In the price of clothing? 
he tariff was increased on stockings and on shingles. Stock- practically all the fertile land of this continent has passed into 
and shingles immediately became cheaper. | private ownership. There are no more great domains to be 


ings 


lene’ tariff was reduced on lumber and coal, and the price of | opened up for settlement. ; a 

ber and coal immediately went up. | The real remedy is to increase production. Intensified farm- 
ion nich aa claims that a reduction of the tariff means a | ing is the answer. The solution is to make two blades of grass 
dicti 1 of the prices is at war with the facts and is contra- | grow where one grew before; to keep, if possible, a larger 


ig the entire history of the tariff legislation of this country, | number of our population in the country; to bring about a 
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neriod of jess waste and more economy; more work and less 
luxury. Here are the real remedies for the high cost of living, 
in so far as it is to be considered as an evil. 

It is true to-day, as it has been in all the past and as it will 
be in all the future, that any nation or any individual that en- 
joys luxuries, that lives extravagantly, must pay the price. 

NIGH PRICES, 


Put are high prices always to be regarded as an evil? Do 
high prices necessarily demonstrate that there is something 
wrong with the great industrial system of the country? 

Where do we have the most starvation, misery, and want? 
Where prices are low. 

Where do we have panic and poverty and bankruptcy? 
Where prices are low. 

Where do we have the most progress and prosperity and hap- 
piness? Where prices are high. 

Where do we have high prices in this world? In the United 
States, in South America, and in Canada. 

Where do we have low prices? In India, in China, and other 
Asiatie countries. 

The countries of low prices are poor; the countries of high 
prices are rich. The community with high prices is prosperous; 
the community with low prices is poverty stricken, and so it 
has always been from the dawn of civilization. 

We had low prices in this country once. Can any man that 
lived in those days forget it. It was when that monstrosity of 
“ perfidy and dishonor,’ known as the Wilson bill, was upon our 
statute books. Those were days of cheapness. Land was cheap, 
rent was cheap, clothing was cheap, food was cheap, but the 
cheapest of all was labor. 

Now we have another Prof. Wilson prescribing again the 
same remedy for high prices. 

In those days of cheapness I stood one morning on the street 
of Seattle and saw 1,500 men in one line march by. Were they 
complaining of the high cost of living? Were they demanding 
an increase of wages? Not so. They were begging for an op 
portunity to work for bread. At that time 2,000 men in that 
small city were kept from starvation by the grudging hand of 
charity; 2,000 men daily stood in line waiting their turn at the 


free soup house, the only flourishing industry on the Pacific | 


coast. 
During those Democratic days of cheapness wheat sold for 


18 cents per bushel. You could get a sack of potatoes for 20 | 


cents. You could buy a salmon—the best fish in the world--- 
that weighed 20 pounds for a nickel. You could buy a good 
meal for 5 cents. 

‘There was one billboard that I used to see in those days that 
was so burned into my recollection that it will never fade so 
long as memory shall last. It was tacked up on the side of a 
little old wooden bailding that then stood where now stands 
the office of one of the greatest daily newspapers in the world. 
I can see it yet. It read: - 

BILL OF FARE. 


Soup, one kind of meat, potatoes, one kind of pie, one cup of coffee. 
Price for meal, 5 cents. 


Yet there were at that time 3,000 people in the city of Seattle 
that did not have the nickel. Hundreds of men able and willing 


to work stopped and read that sign and walked away hungry. | 


The system of protection was restored and that poverty- 
stricken city that had known so much want, hunger, and dis- 
tress grew in little more than 10 years from a town of 60,000 
te a city of 300,000 people and became one of the most pros- 
perous places that the world has ever known. I use Seattle 
because I lived there, but the same conditions prevailed every- 
where throughout the country. The history of Seattle is but 
the history of every city in the Nation. 

If cheap prices are wanted, then free trade is the remedy. 
Another Wilson bill will bring the result desired. There can be 
no doubt of that. Again we will have cheap wheat and cheap 
meat and cheap clothing and cheap labor and still cheaper 
men. Again we will have tramps and beggars and industrial 
armies. Again the grass will grow in our streets and our crops 
rot unharvested in the fields. Again our farms will be sold 
under mortgage forclosure. Again we will have silent ma- 
chinery, smokeless chimneys, and deserted factories. Again 
millions of men will be out of employment, begging for an op- 
portunity to earn bread to feed the starving lips of those they 
love. 

No one need fear that if a Democratic tariff law is placed 
upon our statute books that the high cost of hving will not 
disappear and that high living will also disappear; free trade, 
free soup houses, and cheapness and poverty and want and 
hunger and famine and Democracy will again bless this country 
of ours, 


| 


| 
} 
| 








| 





, Address of Judge Parker. 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OP 
HON. RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or Represenratives, 
Friday, August 28, 1912. 
Mr. MOSS of Indiana said: 
Mr. Speaker: I avail myself of the privilege given me }y 
House to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 


the 


ad Copy 


| of the speech delivered by Judge Parker in Indianapolis yotify- 


ing Gov. Marshall of his nomination to the Vice Presidency | 
the Democratic Party. Judge Parker said: 
Mr. Chairman, Gov. Marshall, gentlemen of the nations! com- 
mittee and of the executive committee, fellow members of the 
nominating committee, ladies and gentlemen, the faithful sons 
of Democracy, proud of the record of their party, covering 
period of 50 years of Federal administration, weleomed at [alti- 
more the opportunity to substitute practice for preaching, jer- 
formance for promise. Indeed, they seized that opportunity | 


Vv 


Dy 


the nomination of Wilson and Marshall for President and Vice 
President, seized it by so firm a crip that it can not be loosened, 
aye, either by the hosts of Republicanism or by the deluded 
followers who have not yet discoveréd that their leader's buaitles 
are waged for himself and not for the Lord; that the pretense 
is in the hope that thereby he will secure the Lord's hosts in 
support of himself for the third term, contrary to the unwritten 
law of his country and in defiance of his pledge once made to 
the people. 
PRAISES NOMINEES. 

The Democratic national committee seized the opportunity 
by a method so simple and straightforward as at once captures 
confidence and enthusiasm. This it did by placing in nomina- 
tion for the office of President and Vice President of the United 
States men whose records as governors, respectively, of the 
States of New Jersey and Indiana show that they knew hoy 
to prepare, to devise, and to apply governmental remedies, and 
whose lives were so clean and righteous that the people could 
be assured at once that the pledges made by their party and 
their own promises to the people would be faithfully kept and 
executed. 

The result has been so well received by the people that to-day 
even the most cautious observer does not hesitate to accept— 
the most cautious observer, except Thomas Taggart [laughter |— 
does not hesitate to predict the election of Wilson and Marshall. 
What remains for us to do, however, is to make it so absolutely 
clear that it is a necessity for the people of the United States 
to elect this ticket that there will follow, not a bare major'ty, 
but an overwhelming majority in the electoral college for Wilson 
and Marshall. 

GOVERNMENT BY PROPLE. 

It is only 125 years ago that a Government was launched here 
in the United States, the like of which the world had never seen 
before, with a Constitution providing for a Government of Lie 
people, by the people, and for the people through their rep! 
sentatives, and a Constitution within which were gathered {lose 
great principles of liberty which had cost the people in England 
a struggle of 500 years to secure. All over the world tiie 
students of government hailed this new experiment. From every 
land flocked these who loved liberty and opportunity in a tov- 
ernment by the people, administered according to law. 0U 
have prospered. We have prospered in our intelligence. (0 
every hillside is to be found the schoolhouse from which 
come—from many of which have come—leaders of thou ! 
America; and all over the United States we have unive 3 
and colleges unsurpassed in the history of the world, with dvcrs 
wide open to every man who is ambitious for a higher edu 
and with opportunity for every man, no matter how | 
may be, to secure such an education. 

Not only that. Our wealth has increased. Never in the his- 
tory of the world has there been so much comfort enjoyed . 
many people. Our wealth to-day, coming, then, from a very 
small wealth with a handful of people, has grown to a }* 
tion of more than 90,000,000, and our wealth more than « 
that of any other country in the world save Great Britain and 
Ireland combined, and to the wealth of Great Britain anc _ 
Jand you must add the entire wealth of Russia before you equas 
the wealth of the United States. And yet, my fellow citizens 
notwithstanding that, you and I know that there is a grea! —. 
ing of unrest in the United States. Even the people whe ‘re 
the most prosperous and successful are dissatisfied with ex!s\\"s 
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ditions, and it is the proper thing for us to-day to explore 
1 to our conditions for the perpose of ascertaining the 


WILSON POINTS OUT BVILS. 
wndidate for the Presidency, the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 


’ 
; isterful and exquisite speech of acceptance at Seagirt, 
+ his finger direetly and unerringly upon the source, the orig- 
a| source, of the evils of which we complain, wherein he 
tre ted of the partnership between government and privilege. 
Go where you will, trace any existing evil of to-day back to its 


origi! source, and you will find that it had its beginning in 
not day when, mistakenly, the representatives of the people of 
(yited States began to try to help some people at the ex- 


ese others. 
| sm not bere to-day to spend any particular time in speak- 
g e beginning; but, my fellow citizens, it began to ex- 


It began with the Nation and it spread on down, all the 
wn to the town, this partnership between government 
I shall confine myself to the partnership be- 
overnment and privilege so far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned. If we were to cover the whole field, it 
| take volumes in order to cover it. 

first, my fellow citizens, what is privilege? In the 

, which it is employed by Gov. Wilson and in the sense 
ch I use it to-day, it is the securing of the right to enjoy 
vying of toll in some form or other upon a portion of the 
le or upon all of them. You can imagine what would hap- 
in the State of Indiana a law should be passed which 
ited John Doe to have the right to collect 5 cents toll of 
man that passed in front of his house. But that is prac- 
what has been done in the Federal Government. 


ileca 
yviege. 


ROBBERY THROUGH TARIFF. 


vy, we all know—and if we do not, if there are any alive 
who do not know, they ought soon to find it out—that there has 
been taken from the pockets of the people of these United States 
thonsands of millions of dollars by means of tariff statutes, and 
transferred them to the pockets of those whom we now speak 
of as enjoying swollen fortunes. There was a time when the 
Democratic Party in making, which it has, a consistent and per- 


sistent struggle against this form of accumulating wealth in | 


the hands of the few at the expense of the masses—there was 
| time. IT say, when our arguments were attempted to be met 
by the representatives of the Republican Party, but that time 
as passed. TI need not detain you to-day, nor need we in this 
compaign detain the audiences, to discuss that fact, for it will 
be quite sufficient, if there are any doubters, to call their at- 
tention to the admissions of the party, and its representatives, 
which is responsible for this condition. 

We can look first to the admission in 1908 when the Repub- 
lican Party for the first time in its history put in its platform a 
provision that there should be a special session of Congress 
immediately after the 4th of March following the election to 
consider the tariff and revise it. We have President Taft’s 
declaration to the people of the United States then, during that 
compaign, that his party would bring about an honest revision 
of the tariff, the tendeney of the duties being downward. 


VETO OF TARIFF BILLS. 


} 


We have again the assembling of the Congress in pursuance 
of that promise, and we can hear to-day the denunciation of the 


tariff bill 


| which was proposed, as it was made by the 13 United 


States Republican Senators who repudiated the infamy which | 


Was about to be perpetrated upon the people. We have the 
ippointnent of the Tariff Board in order that they might ascer- 
‘ain what duties should be taken off. We have, only recently, 
those Republicans in the House of Representatives and in the 
Senate who joined the Democrats in passing bills which reduced 
tariff rates, so that they passed through both Houses and passed 
to the President, who was compelled to veto them. 

Now, ny fellow citizens, we have more. 
acknowledgment in the confession of faith of one who was but 
a little while ago a Republican and a Republican President of 
the United States. Is it not strange, my friends, that during all 
those seven and one-half years that he was President of the 
vited States there was no power on earth that could induce 
_ i to say a single word in behalf of the relief of the people 
‘rol the burdens thus imposed? But now, when he no longer 


re ~ tirely upon the old party for success— 

0 the seats back of the speaker’s stand collapsed. and Mr. 
7 sumed his speech after the excitement had passed. ] 

bs ext Inquiry is what party is responsible for the condi- 

— which we find ourselves as regards the tariff, and it 
“Y requires a few sentences to dispose of it. 
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We have also the | 


RATES ARE RAISED. 

When the Republican Party came into power in 1861 t! e aver- 
age rate of tariff duty was 20 per cent. It had been higher be- 
fore, but in those days there was no partnership between gov- 
ernment and privilege, and in 1846 Congress reduced the aver- 
age rates from 32 to 25. Ten or eleven years passed away, and 
again, under Democratic leadership, the tariff rates were again 
reduced to an average of 20 per cent, and I venture that you 
will agree with my assertion that had not the Republican Party 
come into power there never would have been any increase in 
the rates, and for the reason that the census of 1860 showed 
that during this period of lower duties and reduction of rates 
there had been a greater percentage of increase in the national 
wealth than has occurred at any other period in our history, 
before or since, and that there was a greater increase in the 
percentage of money invested in manufactures than there 
been in any period of our history, either before or since. 

But the first thing, almost, that the Republican Party did 
was to advance the average rate of tariff duties from 20 to 374 
per cent. Within two years it advanced it further, to 47 per 
cent, the excuse being that the exigencies of the Civil War re- 
quired it. But now nearly 50 years have passed away since that 
increase on that excuse, and yet the average rate of duties is 
higher to-day by a small percentage than it was then. my 
fellow citizens, we find not only that they increased it. but they 
kept it up. We have had the Dingley bill, the McKinley bill, 
and last we have the Payne-Aldrich bill, and still the average 
rate of duties is higher than the Republican Party placed it 
during the war. So that we have no difficulty in finding the 
party that is responsible, and solely responsible. There never 
has been a revision by that party downward. 

COMPETITION IS DESTROYED. 


has 


1 


e 
So, 


Now, that brings us to another subject involved in the charge 
that there has been a partnership between government and privi- 
lege, and that is the combinations to restrain trade and prevent 
competition, called for short, trusts. In the very beginning of 
tariff discussions, long before the Republican Party came into 
existence, it was insisted that the effect of high duties would 
not be to oppress the people, because, it was argued, there will 
be competition between the various manufacturers, and that will 
keep rates down. And it was the law then in every State in 
this country, and we had inherited that law from England, that 
a combination to restrain trade, to prevent competition, is ab- 
solutely void. More than that, now and then some men got 
together for the purpose of securing the full benefit of these 
tariff duties, creating combinations in one form and another, 
| and so an act of Congress was passed, known as the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, which was a criminal statute; and it was believed 
that, now having made combinations to restrain trade and pre- 
vent competition a criminal offense, or, in other words, a com- 
bination so that prices may be advanced to the consumer, that 
there would be no further attempt; but, my fellow citizens, 
there was further effort in that direction. Just before the year 
| 1896 there was a Democratic Attorney General by the naine of 
Judson Harmon, and he prosecuted to the Supreme Court of the 
United States a case in which it was determiued that the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act was workable. If there had been any effort 
after that to prevent the creation of combinations to restrain 
trade and prevent competition, we would never have had the 
serious situation which now confronts us; but the year 1896 
saw every Democratic Northern State pass into the Republican 
column. On that night of the election there was not left in al! 
| the North or East or, West one of the old Democratic States. 
b Republican friends now had full control not only of the 


Federal Government, but of the Northern and the Eastern and 
Western States, and all their State governments 
TRUSTS 


as well, 
TAKE ON LIFE. 

| And then there began to grow these combinations to restrain 
| trade, which we now call trusts. They grew slowly at first, 
| because they were all afraid, or perhaps some of them were 
afraid, that they might be pounced upon; but as year after year 
passed and trust after trust was created and not interfered 
with by the Federal Government when the Republican State 
governments were absolutely supine and permitted their crea- 
tion in the States, then. my fellow citizens, they began to grow 
more rapidly, because through this form of trusts there was an 
opportunity to secure practically the full benefit of the excessive 
tariff rates provided for by the tariff statutes. 

On September 14, 1901, the number of trusts in this country 
had grown to 149 and the amount of capital involved in stocks 
aml bond issues was a little less than $4,000,000,000. And now 
the carniva! of trust building began. So far they had pro- 
ceeded without opposition. There was adequate law to crush 
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them. That law would have been enforced by the courts, as 
it ever had been, if the courts had been applied to. They were 
not applied to, and the reason was that the Federal administra- 
tion and their State administrations, wherever the Republican 
’orty had influence, was not in favor of curbing the trusts. 

Seven years and a half more passed away, and the 4th day 
of March, 1909, arrived, and that four billions, according to the 
speech of Senator La Fotrerre last Friday in the Senate of 
the United States, had grown to almost thirty-two billiens, and 
the hundred and forty-nine trusts, so Senator LA FOLLETTE said, 
hed then grown so that there were 10,020 plants in combination 
in the United States. 

HOLDS G. 0. P. RESPONSIBLE. 

Now, my fellow citizens, we need not talk about responsi- 
bility for that. The Republican Party is solely responsible. 
You ask me why it is that the Republican Party permitted this 
great wrong to be done—for it is a wrong, not only to all the 


people of the United States, but to the people who have invested | 


their money in these securities, 
which watches over all things, 
be issued by absolutely illegal combinations. You ask me why 
they did it. In other words, what was the consideration? My 
fellow citizens, naturally all men in public place would prefer 
to do the bidding of the people; naturally every human being 
who holds public office, if he has any heart or conscience at all, 
would like to do what is right by the people. But this had been 
srowing so slowly until finally the Republican Party leaders— 
bosses Col. Roosevelt now 
the Republican Party leaders, 
situation, saw that their great support and strength was in the 
captains of industry, 
they exercise, which meant not only certain portions of the press, 
that were within their beck and call, but it also meant leaders 
of finance in every direction; and of still more importance yet 
in an election vast armies of employees, who were assured by 
those who were attempting to secure the benefits of tariff rates 
by trusts, that their interest—in other words, their bread and 
butter—depended upon the success of the party which protected 
the industries from which they received their wages. 
CAMPAIGN FUNDS AIDED. 

But that is not all, my fellow citizens. They also received 
n goodly sum of money in every congressional and national 
campaign, which was paid into their treasury. Why, only 
Wednesday of last week a former Republican chairman of the 
State of New York testified before a Senate committee that in 
a certain campaign his State committee for his own State alone 
received $700,000 in money, and that a half million of that 
amount had been paid to him directly by the national committee 
of his party. What did they do with it? We need not stop to 
discuss that. I suppose that out here in Indiana you have 
heard what they do with surpluses of money under such cir- 
cumstances, but if there is anyone who has any doubt about it 
let him read the history of Adams County, Ohio, and its 40 
per cent of its population who were indicted, and then either 
pleaded guilty or were convicted of the charge of selling their 
yotes. 

My fellow citizens, so well known was this fact among the 
party workers, all the way down from the Nation to the town, 
that there was scarcely manifested a shock of surprise when 
it was disclosed that even a President of the United States had 
not hesitated to suggest to a distinguished railroad financier, in 
a letter which is now in existence, that they were both practical 
men, but also advised him that he would like to have him, a 
little later, after the elections were over, come down and discuss 
certain matters not connected with the campaign. 

I pass, now, from this question of consideration, as time is 
flying, to the other question. Where are you going to get relief? 
RECALLS FORMER PROMISE. 

Can you expect relief from the Republican Party? From the 
tariff? No: you know you can not. Did not that party tell 
you in 1908 that it would revise the tariff? 

I need not stop now to discuss what has happened since. 
You know, and all the people of the United States know, that 
the tariff was not reduced, on the average, at all. There were 
some .rates lowered and some elevated, but altogether their 
friends were still taken care of. Can we trust the Republican 
Party to change its record with reference to that? Nor can 
we trust President Taft, for if he were elected President and 
there should go into power with him a Republican Congress, 
they would pay no attention to him. That is what happened 
when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed, you will remember, 
Taft then pleaded with them to keep faith with the people of 
the Uniled States, but his party would not do it. His party 
had the power; the interests—the beneficiaries of the tariff, the 
trusts—demanded their 


believing that the Government, 
would not permit securities to 


the sole boss 


pound of flesh frem the Republican 





} ‘he | bear witness. 
and in the vast sphere of influence which | 


| anyone would suspect that he would do any harm to the 


| have found out how to stop them since. 


| dissolution, and then George W. 


| intention of ; 


calls them now that he wants to be | could anyone have any such an idea? 


looking over this | g 
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as 


Party, and they 


received it. So, even though he sh d be 

elected and his party go into office with him. in coy) y5) of 
Congress, they would not allow him to do anything. They y, uld 
sit on him just as they did before. . 
But, aside from that, we do not feel now that he wanis to dk 
anything. Hasn’t he vetoed every one of these bills th have 
been passed by a Democratic House and by a combination of 
Democrats and Republicans in the Senate? He presents an 


excuse, of course, and his excuse is that his Tariff Board |yows 
more about it than Congress. Well, to begin with, 1)\ fellow 
citizens, under our Constitution Congress is the body to reyige 
the rates, and not a tariff board, which is not known to the 
Constitution. 

AS TO TARIFF BOARD. 


And again, my fellow citizens, I deny that this Tariff Board 


| of President Taft's possesses in any degree whatever the fund 


of knowledge possessed by those great Democrats who, in tha 
Congress now for years, have been studying the tariff, men who 
upder the leadership of Speaker CLarK and Leader Un»; RWoon, 
have made a record for the people and for the Democratic Party 
in the last two years which, in my judgment, ought alone to 
win us this campaign, ought to win us the confidence of all the 
people of the United States, 

Now, certainly there isn’t anybody outside of a lunatic asylyy 
who has any idea that the creator of the Progressive Party and 
his own nominee for President of the United States has ayy 
giving the people any relief from tariff duties. Hoy 
Was he not there fo 
And during that time, I call you to 
not one single word did he utter in behalf of 9 
reduction of tariff rates. Oh, he preached a plenty; he invited 
the attention of the good people of the United States in eve 
direction under heaven in which nothing could be done. With 9 
tariff statute which was bearing down heavily upon the peo; 
and under which were Supported trusts—there, where re: 
financial relief could be given; there, at the very fountain head 
of the corruption which was ‘slowly but surely destroying the 
best and highest interests of this country—did he turn thei 
attention there? No; not one word did he utter in behalf of 
real relief. Certainly there is no one who is going to suggest 
that Col. Roosevelt, late President of the United States, would 
hurt the trusts at all, is there? If there is such a person, I 
would like to hear him. 


GROWTH OF TRUSTS. 

Senator LA Fotietre said in a speech in the § 
is a part of the record, that when President Roosevelt took 
office we had only 149 trusts, and they had less than $4,000 
000,000 of capital, including railroads in combinations, but when 
he finished and on the day that he left the office those fou 
billions had grown to $31, 672,000, 000. In other words, in capi- 
talization seven-eighths of the capitalization of all the trusts in 
the United States came into existence while he was in otfice 
The number of trusts—again referring to Senator La Fou.erre’s 
speech—grew from 149 to 10,020. Now, my fellow citize if 
there was nothing more to be said, I would ask you wheth ler 


seven years and a half? 


if 


senate, where it 


trusts 
that came into existence, when you know and I know that there 
was an abundance of law to stop them then and there’? The) 
Even President ‘at 
knows how to stop them. Why, he now only has to point a gu 
up the tree and they come down. 

There never was any trouble about the law. We had a 
abundance of law, but had no man in great station who was 
wiling to stop them and protect the people from their 
There is one more word I want to say before I quit this subject. 
We have some evidence of consent on his part—very substantia: 
evidence, too, my fellow citizens. You know just a tte bit 
of truth did leak out about those records while the great batte 
was on between Col. Roosevelt and President Taft for tl Re 
publican nomination. It turned out that along about tle |S 
of November, 1907, his weak and pliant Attorney Gener! was 
about to prosecute a suit against the Harvester Trust for '&% 
Perkins—the George W. le! 
kins who confiscated $50,000 out of the New York Life to he!p i'm 
in 1904—turned up and George persuaded him in a very © 
minutes to write a letter to his Attorney General, whic! s‘0'! 
the suit, and the Harvester Trust is going yet. 

S1EEL MERGER DISCUSSED. 


But that is not all. It only took about 20 maeeates 
same Perkins and Judge Gary to persuade President Roose 
that he ought to allow the United States Steel Corpor: 0). 
swallow up its greatest rival, the Tennessee Coal « | 
and that is on record now. I do not hesitate to say, 0 
citizens, that in view of the fact that these trusts so 1 


‘l ssaults 





witl 
his 

frol 
abo 
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without any real serious interference on his part—except with | that your ability, your character, your valued public services, 

hig ypouth—I @o not hesitate to say that it is a fair deductiow | made your name an addition to the ticket, so that it became 

from that evidenee, plus the letters which I have told you | perfectly symmetrical and, in our judgment, absolutely invin- 

shout, in these two great cases, that there are others of like cible. 

import, and that his Attorney Generat was probably restrained ‘The Democratic national convention, too, sir, selected a com- 

i, more cases than these. But were not these quite enough? | mittee representing every State and Territory in the Union, 

Was it vot quite enough for any one of these men who had thus | and honored me by making me its chairman, and sent us here, 

heen helped, to go and tell his neighbors: “ Why, you need not | sir, to tender to you, in its behalf, the nomination fc> the great 

be afraid; press on. We have a friend at court.” office of Vice President of the United States. Moreover, sir, in 
ly fellow citizens, I have already taken too much of your | behalf of all the people of these United States, connected at 

Hime the diseussion of these questions, and I want to close | least with the Democratic Party, and many who are not, your 

this part of my address by saying that we have not any assur | nomination has been accepted with such great enthusiasm, such 

ance from the colonel, in his confession of faith, that he has | complete confidence indicated, that in their behalf, we, the 

changed Lis mind about the trusts. He does not tell you DOW | members of the committee, as well as in behalf of the national 

that he is going to curb them. We know he did not, and he now | convention, whose servants we are, not mly tender to you the 

cays that they ought to be regulated. In other words, he says | nomination, but most respectfully, sir, beg you to accept it in 

to the people of the United States, who ought to be intelligent | pehalf of the party which honors and loves you as well as in 

nople, in view of the fact that we have schoolhouses on every | pehalf of the people who, in my judgment, will call upon you 

hillside, that it was all right for him to sit stil] and allow these | ang your associate to serve them. . 

‘rusts to multiply, until, as Senator La Foverre said, there | 

was no longer anything of importance enough to combine. He : - ——— 

suys to the people of the United States that now that these Presentation of a Replica of the Steuben Monument to 

trusts have come into existence, nothing must be done about it; | . a - . 

hat this old law against combinations to restrain trade and | Emperor William at Berlin. 

nrevent competition, which was in force in England, and still is, — 

and is the law here still--no matter if these men have, in de EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

‘ance of the law, builded up these great trusts—nothing must oie 

be done to Interfere with them. ‘The thing to do now, he says, 


is to regulate them. H 0 N 4 J A M i Ss R a M A N N 5 


WILLING FOR CONTROL. OF ILLINOIS, 


I delivered an address on Constitution day at the Jamestown | ° In rue House or REprResENTATIVES 
Exposition, in which I marshaled certain facts which satisfied - . ; oe os aa 
me that the gigantie corporate interests of this country—I do Monday, August 5, 1912. 
not mean those not in combination, but those in combination—-| Mr. MANN said: ; 
were desirous of Federal regulation and control. They are quite Mr. SPEAKER: Under leave to print recently granted I beg to 
willing to take their chances—not always, but most of the | insert in the Recorp an authentic account of the presentation 
time—of running the Government the moment the proposition | of a replica of the Steuben Monument to Emperor William and 


is established by the people that it is all right for them to be 
regulated. That prediction was based upon evidence that I 
had of the attitude of certain great financiers in this country. | 
Since that time, as you have all read. Judge Gary and Perkins 
nd others have gone upon the witness stand. in the investiga- 


of the unveiling ceremonies at Berlin on September 2, i911, 
The account is as follows: 

On December 21, 1909, Representative Ricwarp Barro pr, 
of Missouri, the author of the legislation which resulted in the 


hel BG erection of the Steuben Monument in the city of Washington, 
tion of the steel Sergenstees, and bave testified that they were | introduced the following bill in the House of Representatives: 
ier oO ow « , » , . Zens rhe . 2 _ a3 = 
faver of regniation. So, my fellow citizens, whatever else Be it enacted, etc., That the expenditure of the sum of $5,000. or so 
you may expect, whatever else the people of the United States | much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, author- 


way expect from Col. Roosevelt, if he should be President again, | zed to be made under the direction of the Secretary of State'and the 
‘ A . . . > ‘ 7 F e » Libri or rec a bronze replica o 
nike no mistake about it—he will never lift his finger in the | 2O@™* “ommirtee on va J Sma te ane Tepmeee 06 


a . the statue of Gen. Von Steuben, authorized to be erected in Washing- 
future, any more than he has in the past, to curb the trusts; ton; said replica to be presented to His Majesty the German Kmperor 


nl make no mistake about it—he will receive from some of | and the German Nation in return for the statue of Frederick the Great, 
them. at least, his full share of support presented by the Emperor to the people of the United States 
LCi east, Ss Sue b i. } . : * . 

here is a direetion, my fellow citizens, in which the people This bill, by the approval of the President, became a law on 


of the United States can turn for retief. Not to the Republican | June 23, 1910, and in pursuance of its provisions the Secretary 
Party, not to the Progressive Party, but the Democratic Party | of State and the Joint Committee on the Library entered into 
as a record of reduction of the tariff, back before the war, from | contract with Mr. Albert Jaegers, the sculptor of the original 
vz per cent to 25 per cent and then to 20 per cent. There were | Steuben Monument, for the preparation of the replica intended 
n those days no combinations to restrain trade; there were no | 28 a present for the German Emperor and the German Na- 


el 


such things as trusts; there was no such thing as a partnership tion. Inquiries directed to Berlin by the State Department as 


between the Government and business. to the agement of ed a cee had been answered af- 
} ‘ iw , 7 o » "oO > rials ae « > 
PEOPLE HAVE ASSUBANCE. firmatively even before the legislation was attempted. In th: 


spring of 1911 the artist had completed his work, and President 
Taft appointed the author of the legislation, Hon. RicHarp 
Bartruowpt, and Mr. Charles B. Wolffram, of New York City, 
as.“ envoys extraordinary and plenipotentiary” to make the 
| formal presentation to the German Emperor at Berlin. 

The departure of Mr. Barruo.tpr on his diplomatic mission 
| was made the occasion of a thoughtful little ceremony on board 
of the steamer George Washington, of the North German 
Lloyd. On the afternoon before sailing—August 18, 1911—the 
| New York Daughters of the American Revolution tendered him 
ze | a farewell reception in the large and beautifully decorated 
‘id for Vice President men whose lives from their cradles up | dining room of the steamer. Mrs. Joseph Simeon Wood, the 
‘re an open book, men whose lives should and will convince | State regent of that organization, presided, and, after the hymn 
every human being in the United States that if the great power | “America” had been sung, rose to say that no more fitting 
ut these two great offices be conferred upon these men they will, n 


God hel | present could be offered to Germany by the United States than 
= leiping them, serve the people as they have promised to a statue of the great soldier and patriot, Gen. Steuben. In ex- 
serve them, | 


_ Again, my fellow citizens, the people of the United States 
have this assurance: That we present to them the record of a 
C igress of the United States, a Democratic Congress, elected 
vy the people, after the fraud of 1908 had been perpetrated upon 
them by the Republican Party, and with the record of that 
Congress we had a right to go before the people of the United 
‘tates and say, “Here is the evidence of the will, the power, 
a (i the intelligence to serve the people of the United States as | 
‘ey ought to be served.” Aye, and one thing more, fellow 
‘iUzens, we have nominated for President of the United States 


pressing his gratitude for the courtesy of the patriotic ladies, 
Mr. BarTHotpt extolled Steuben’s virtues as a citizen and sol- 


for +) : : - dier and briefly recounted the valuable services he had ren- 
“or the office of President of the United States that eminent 


Democrat , dered his adopted country. He also referred to his mission 
ocrat and scholar, statesman, and tried public servant, | as one of amity and peace, and rejoiced in the fact that, in 


oe Wilson, unanimously, sir, chose you as most worthy | accordance with the sincere desire of President Taft and Kaiser 
we SaROCIEOR William, it would tend to strengthen the ties of friendship 

: which had always united the two greatest civilizatory powers 
oa nomination, sir, wes made amid great enthusiasm and | of modern times, America and Germany. Speeches were also 
1 Tull appreciation on the part of every delegate present made by Mrs. William Cumming Story, the former State regent; 


_And now, Gov. Marshall, the great Democracy of the United 
States, in convention assembled at Baltimore. after nominating 


PRAISE FOR GOVERNOR. 


































































































s, of Utica, who called attention to the 
lected condition of Steuben’s grave and promised to enlist 
the support of the women of the Mohawk Valley for the work 
of properly restoring it; Mr. Edward O. Town; Dr. Ernst 
Richard; and Capt. Charles Polack, of the George Washington, 
who had complaisantly consented to be the host of the occasion. 
This patriotic American celebration was followed the next 
morning by a serenade tendered by the Allied German Singers 
of New York, who sang American airs and songs of the father- 
land up to the minute the big steamer left the Hoboken pier. 
By direction of the Emperor, the German Government had 
selected Potsdam, the historic suburb of Berlin, as the site for 
the Steuben Monument, and the 2d of September as the day 
for the ceremony of unveiling, both selections being highly 
significant of the importance which the Kaiser attached to the 


Roberts, 


Frances 


Mi 


ie 


, 


American gift. Admittedly, »0 more prominent place could 
have been chosen than the ancient home of Prussia’s kings, 
and the 2d of September is even to-day a _ holiday in 


Germany, as it is the anniversary of Napoleon’s surrender at 
Sedan. What Versailles to Paris, Potsdam is to Berlin. 
toth great capitals are closely allied with those suburbs by 
historic memories, and neither the history of France nor 
that of the German Empire, especially of Prussia, would be 
complete without a proper appreciation of those imperial places 
of residence. Besides, both are equally renowned because of 
their castles, monuments, and beautiful parks. It was at Pots- 
dam where, in times of peace, Prussia’s ingenious King, Fred- 
erick the Great, delighted to rest, and where he built Sans Souci 
as his Tusculum, and here, in front of the old castle, a historical 
structure alive with memories of the great King, is the spot 
thoughtfully chosen for America’s friendly gift. How eminently 
fitting this site is will be better understood when we remember 
that Gen. Steuben, during the Seven Years War, had been an 
officer in the army of Frederick the Great, and that the same 
King, of whom one is reminded at every step at Potsdam, had 
been his protector and friend. 

The most distinguishing feature of the ceremonies connected 
with the presentation and the unveiling of the Steuben Monu- 
ment at Potsdam was the personal interest which the Kaiser 
evinced in them, and which was apparent in every detail. Not 
only the Emperor himself, but almost the whole imperial family 
graced the occasion with their presence, and nothing was left 
undone to emphasize the international importance of the event 
and to confer honorable distinction upon the two special envoys 
whom the United States had sent on so friendly a mission to the 


Is 
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great German Empire. 
Regiment marched up as a guard of honor with Prince Joachim 
as flag officer, and the direct superiors, including the Crown 
Prince and General in Command yon Loewenfeld. The Em- 
press, too, witnessed the ceremony, viewing it from the windows 
of the old castle. In the suite of the Emperor were Princes 
August Wilhelm and Oskar; Imperial Chancellor von 
mann-Holweg: Secretary of State von MKiderlin-Waecchter; 
Secretary of War Heeringen; Chief of the General Staff 
von Moltke; Lieut. Gen. von Steuben; and other members 
of the Steuben family, all German relatives of the hero of the 
oceasion: the gentlemen of the imperial headquarters; 
officers’ corps of Potsdam and the cadets of Potsdam and Lich- 
terfelde: the administrative president for Potsdam, Count von 
der Schulenburg; and finally the mayor and the police president 
of Potsdam. Among the Americans presents, outside of the two 


Beth- | 


the | 


special envoys, were Mrs. Bartholdt and Mrs. Wolffram; the | 


American ambassador, Dr. David Jayne Hill; the sculptor of the 
statue, Albert Jaegers, of New, York; the members of the 
American Embassy at Berlin, including the military and navai 
attachés and four officers of the American Army who at the 
time were the special guests of the Kaiser, having been sent to 
attend the German Army maneuvers; President Wolff, of the 
American Chamber of Commerce at Berlin; Col. Otto Stifel, of 
St. Louis; Dr. William C. 'Teichmann, the American consul at 
Stettin: and several other American citizens, all of whom had 
been specially invited by the secretary of state. 
garrison and several thousand residents of the city also wit- 
nessed the ceremony. 








German language was intended and recognized as a «s 





ecial 


courtesy to the fatherland in return for the game came 
shown to the American Nation when the German amb:ss a, 
at Washington, in presenting the statue of Frederick t} e | aaa 
as the Kaiser’s gift to the President of the United Stat . de. 
livered his address in English. Mr. BARTHOLDT spoke as fi bo 

“ Your Majesty, by direction of the President of the 1) ted 
States we haye come across the ocean to fulfill the put rt of 
a resolution, unanimously adopted by the American ¢, ngress 


providing for the presentation to His Majesty, the German 


Emperor, and the German people of a statue of Gen. yon 
Steuben, a great German and erstwhile citizen and hero | f tee 
continents, as a gift from the American people. If, in the per- 
formance of this honorable mission, I may be permitted & 
interpret the sentiments of the people of the United States I 
would say, on behalf of President Taft’s special embassy. that 


the proffered donation is to be a pledge of peace and amity 
and a guaranty of the sincerity of the earnest hope, cherish« 
by all Americans, that the effect of this ceremony may be to 
draw more and more closely the bonds of traditional] friendship 
and good will which, strengthened as they are by the ties of 
blood, have always so happily united the great German Empire 
with the great Republic of the West, the United States of 
America. 

“The name of Steuben will ever awaken patriotic memories 
beyond the ocean. Its bearer was the embodiment of Germany 
order and discipline and of that loyalty of which the poet says. 
‘If it were not as old as the world, surely a German would 
have invented it... He was not only the order-creating genius 
of the colonia] army, but also the indefatigable, though modest. 
organizer of victories. In just appreciation of his great achieve 
ments a grateful people, nobly disregarding natienal distine. 
tions, honored his memory by the erection in front of the 
White House in Washington of a monument which is to con 
memorate his valuable services as well as those rendered }) 
the Germans generally to the cause of American independence 
And to-day’s celebration? It is verily a beautiful act of 
national courtesy, but may we not also interpret the ready 
ceptance of this statue as a just and generous willingness, 
the part of Steuben’s o!d fatherland and its exalted soverei 


\] 


inter 


on 
gn 


| to appreciate and honor those who by their conduct abroad 


have added luster to the German name? Millions of hearts ou 
the other side of the Atlantic, which throb warmly on account 
of this dedication, will rejoice exultantly at such interpre 


| tation. 
The Elite Body Company of the Guard | 


“From the material to the political and ideal significance of 
to-day’s act is but a step. The peace President extends to the 
peace Kaiser, under whose reign the phrase ‘The Empire i 
the peace’ has been verified, the hand of friendship for hearty 
cooperation in the peaceful solution of the great problems of 
civilization. And are there two other nations which. 
upon the tradition of undisturbed friendship and looking fo! 
| ward to a future of still closer relations, could more just!y fee! 

called upon to make commen cause in the great humanizing 

tasks of our time, in the promotion of art and science and in 

tendencies looking to the increased welfare of the people? 
live in a time of international conciliation and have com 
realize that peaceful development is of more transcend! 
portance than all that is now dividing the nations: | 

many’s 40 years of peace is an ample guaranty to A! 

that it requires but an incentive in order to crystallize | 

sympathy into a political fact. May this beautiful ceremony 
hasten such a happy consummation. 

‘“‘As special envoys of the President of the United S‘ates. we 
have the distinguished honor of asking Your Majesty ¢ ‘ 
this statue as a token of the sincere friendship of the Ame! 
Government and people for Your Majesty and the peo! 


s 
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We 
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| Germany.” 


A part of the | 


| in pursuance of a gracious act of Congress, you are prese 


The distinguished assemblage, half civil and half military, | 


which had gathered in front of the veiled monument presented 
quite an animated spectacle, whose effect was heightened by the 
bright sunshine of a warm September day. At 12 o'clock 
His Majesty the Emperor appeared, and after he had passed 
muster along the line of the guard of honor he took his stand 
in front of it and directly opposite the monument. The two 
special envoys of President Taft then stepped forward, and 
Hon. Ricuarp BartTHoipt, in addressing the Emperor and 
spernking in German, delivered the formal presentation speech in 
a distinct and far-reaching voice. The fact that he used the 


seemed greatly pleased with the address, 
saluted the speaker, and taking from the hands of ju 
tant a roll of paper, read the following response : 

“With sincere gratitude I accept the monument w! 
direction of the President of the United+ States of Amer 


The Emperor, who 


ly 
mal 

Lilt 
ting 


\r nea 


t 


to me and the German people as a gift from the 


people. When a few months ago the Steuben monument Wwe 
| wnveiled at Washington the celebration was followed wit! st 

juterest everywhere in Germany, and it was noted wit! [iv \ 
satisfaction how elevating and impressive it was dl non 
active was the participation in it on the part cf the Gover 
‘ment and the people. Now we rejoice to have on Geriai se) 
too, a statue, dedicated by America, of that brave Germal Whe, 





with enthusiastic devotion and sublimely simple perfor! 
of duty, consecrated his services to the cause of the 
_ people. 
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“The words with which you gave eloquent expression to 


the significance of the monument and of this celebration find 
a ready response in the German Empire. You have justly 
referred to the blood relationship and the uninterrupted 


friendship which unite and always shall more closely unite 
the German and American Nations. I beg you to accept my 
ratitude and that of the German people for coming here and 
presenting to us this beautiful monument, and Jet me venture 
the expectation that you will kindly convey these our sentl- 
ments to the President and the people of the United States.’ 

The Kaiser looked exceedingly well and spoke with a strong 

With his last words he gave the signal for the unveil- 
and with the accompaniment of an inspiring military 
march the cover fell, the Kaiser standing in front of ihe monu- 
ment and saluting with his hand raised to the helmet. For a 
few minutes he seemed to inspect the piece of art before him 
with a eritical look of connoisseur. He then turned to greet 
Lieut. Gen. von Steuben, a direct descendant of the “hero 
of two worlds,” and Ambassador Hill, who in turn introduced 
the two American envoys, Messrs, BARTHOLDT and Wolffram. 
The Kaiser shook hands with them in the most cordial manner 
and engaged them in a lengthy conversation in the course of 
which he again expressed his appreciation of the American 
cift. When Mr. BartHuotpr asked whether an introduction to 
His Majesty of the sculptor who had created the original monu- 
ment as well as the replica, would be agreeable, the Kaiser 
willingly assented, whereupon Mr. Albert Jaegers stepped for- 
ward and was warmly greeted as well as complimented by the 
Sovereign who had previously conferred upon him the fourth 
class Order of the Red Eagle as an evidence of his appreciation 
of the monument as to its artistic merits. The march past 
the statue of the guard of honor in parade step concluded the 
ceremony, Which marked a most pleasant and memorable event 
in the diplomatie history of the two great countries concerned. 
Tet us hope that Americans visiting Germany will not neglect 
to view the delightful spot where our great Republic, in lan- 
cuage of bronze, proclaims to the people of his own father- 
land its lasting gratitude for Steuben’s great services. 

At 1 o'clock a midday dinner took place at the marble hall 
of the royal castle which His Majesty had graciously arranged 
in hovuor of the occasion and of the American envoys, Messrs. 
Bartuotpr and Wolffram. To the right of the Emperor sat 
Mr. Ricuarp BarTHotpt, the Imperial Chancellor, and the sec- 
retary of the American legation, Mr. Laughlin; to his left Mr. 
Charles B. Woiffram, the Secretary of State von Kiderlin- 
Waechter, and Maj. Gen. Wotherspoon, of the American Army. 
Opposite the Kaiser were seated the crown prince and the other 
royal princes, Ambassador Hill, and Gen. Garlington, of the 
American Army. Altogether the distingushed guests numbered 
between 70 and SO. A vivacious and unconstrained conversation 
between the imperial host and his American guests was one of 
the delightful features of the feast which lasted nearly an hour. 
In the course of it the Emperor rose and asked those present 
to raise their glasses and drink the health of the American 
people and President Taft. Indeed, he was in the best of humor 
and showed by his words and actions that the significance and 
success of the celebration afforded him genuine satisfaction. 
All his references to the United States in his conversation with 
the American representatives were made in the spirit of a warm 
personal interest and admiration. 

‘ During the dinner he sent the following telegram to President 
aft: 

‘The Steuben monument has been unveiled. In my name 
ind that of the German people I thank you most heartily for 
the beautiful gift which is so gratifying an evidence of the 
friendship between the German and American nations.” 

President Taft responded as follows: 

“I sincerely appreciate your cordial message which advised 
me of the unveiling of the Steuben replica and conveyed your 
cratitude and that of the German people for the gift. It will 
sive ne great pleasure to communicate Your Majesty’s message 
to Congress, at the opening of its session in December, as an 
evidence of the cordial relations which have always existed be- 
tween the United States and the German Empire.” 

W ith the Kaiser dinner the official part of the ceremonies was 
sam peg) it was followed by a luncheon given by the Secre- 
ary of State von Kiderlin-Waechter, at which the two Ameri- 


voice. 


ing 


tg envoys and Ambassador Hill were the guests of honor. 
Mr. BARTHOLDT sat to the right and Mr. Wolffram to the left 
of the host, and Dr. Hill was seated opposite him. It was at 
the same time a farewell to the latter, as he had resigned his 
oo ind was about to return to the United States. The secre- 
Hin of state took occasion to express his deep regret at Dr. 


s departure from Berlin, and the Emperor himself had 
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previously expressed a like sentiment. It seems the distin- 
guished statesman and diplomatist who represented us in the 
German capital had succeeded in a comparatively short time to 
make himself “ persona gratissima”’ at the Berlim court. Mr. 
von Kiderlin-Waechter proved himself a charming host, and as 
at that particular time he was conducting the negotiations with 
France about Morocco the guests were treated to many an 
interesting observation touching that serious controversy. The 
German secretary of state is plain and unassuming in speech 
and manners, but unquestionably one of the most interesting 
men in international public life to-day. 

The account of the Steuben days in Berlin would not be com- 
plete without a mention of a delightful private dinner given 
by Mr. Charles B. Wolffram in honor of his colleague, Bar 
THOLDT, at the Hotel Adlon. It was on the evening of the dedi 
cation, when all were still in an animated mood. What kitchen 
and cellar of that renowned hostelry could provide was at the 
disposal of the 22 guests, all Americans, and when the 
Mr. Wolffram, rose to propose the health of President Taft 
there was that enthusiastic response which is possible only 
when Americans meet on foreign soil and are reminded of their 
beloved country. Among the guests on this occasion were, 
besides those already mentioned, Mrs. Bartholdt, Mrs. Wolffram 
and daughters, Dr. and Mrs. Hill, Mr. Laughlin, secretary of the 
American legation and two undersecretaries, Consul and Mrs. 
W.C. Teichman, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Jaegers, Col. Otto Stifel, of 
St. Louis, Mrs. C. Royce and her daughter, Miss Jennie Thompson 
(also from St. Louis), Fred. Achenbach, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Miss Campbell, of New York, and others. 

Maving performed this honorable mission, the two special 
envoys returned to the United States, and upon their arrival in 
New York were tendered a great ovation by several! hundred 
German-Americans who had arranged a banquet in their honor. 
Whatever tends to strengthen the bonds of friendship between 
their adopted country and the Fatherland always meets with 
spontaneous and enthusiastic approval and support on the part 
of American citizens of German birth and extraction, and the 
mission of Messrs. BarTHoLtpt and Wolffram was justly re- 
garded as a means to that end. Hence the dinner proved an 
exceptional success in every respect. President Taft was 
lauded by the speakers for having bestowed the honor of such 
an important mission upon two German-Americans. 

All the most influential newspapers of Germany commented 
most favorably on the Potsdam ceremony and its significance. 
Some of those comments may find space here: 

[ Norddeutsche Zeitung (semiofficial).] 

“The solemn ceremonial at Potsdam again directed general 
attention to the old historic relations between Germany and 
the United States of America which date back to the duys of 
the war of the colonies for independence. We in Germany fully 
appreciate the special pride with which our kinsmen who found 
a second home on the other side of the ocean regard our dis- 
tinguished common countryman, and we feel a high gratifica- 
tion at the honors which the whole American Nation, couscious 
of his great services in the darkest hour of its history, 


host, 


Allegmeine 


how 
confers upon the leader and fellow citizen who has co:e from 
German stock. In the four generations which have passed 
since those struggles the United States have received a rich 
supply of valuable forces through German {mmigration. On 


all fields Germans have contributed to the development of the 
Union and its present international prestige, not the least on 
the field of intellectual labor as teachers, scientists, and authors. 
Among the most distinguished living representatives of Germun 
literature and interpreters of German culture in A:nerica are 
the two special envoys, BARTHOoLDT and Wolffram, who are 
commissioned to represent the American Nation at to-morrow’'s 
celebration.” 
{Frankfurter Zeitung. ] 

“At Potsdam to-day the German Emperor was presented 
with a monument of Gen. von Steuben by two emissaries from 
the United States. That it occurred on September 2 is prob- 
ably an accident, yet it may be regarded as a good omen that 
the anniversary of the greatest victory which German 
ever achieved should be commemorated with such a peaceful 
celebration, a celebration of the manifold close relations and 
of the friendly feeling existing between the two great nations 
And, by the way, the historic period to which the new monu- 
ment in Potsdam carries back our thoughts is a time of com- 


arms 


mon memories also for the two peoples which met on the battle 
field 41 years ago. France and Prussia are the two countries 


which, more than any others, showed recognition and friendship 
to the American colonies fighting for their liberty, and the two 
first military names which are permanent in the history of the 


Revolutionary War, next to that of the great George Washing- 
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ton, are those of a Frenchman and a German, Marquis Lafay- 
ette and Gen. von Steuben. For a long time American history 
has failed to sutiiciently appreciate the services and the impor- 
tal of Steuben. This wus not due to ill will either against 
the person or his nationality, but to the somewhat naive over- 
rating of a few spectacular military actions, which, however, 
were much less apt to bring final victory than the quiet work 
of organization which Steuben performed for Washington’s 
armies. During the last few years the more serious historians 
of the new world, perhaps as a result of German-American pro- 
tesis, have endeayored to atone for previous neglect in this 
direction. 


This change in favor of a better appreciation through in- 
creised study and understanding applies not only to the mem- 
ory of the old general, but the relations of the two nations—the 
German and the American people—seem to undergo a similar 
evolution. On the other side of the ocean the opinion prevailed 
for a long time that Americans were very unpopular, if not de- 
tested, in Germany. With us there were at times similar 
opinions of the sentiments of Uncle Sam toward the German 
“Michel.” In fact, however, real public opinion was at no time 
as hostile, either there or here, as the other side imagined, not 
even during the Spanish War and the years immediately fol- 
lowing it of semiofficial strain between Washington and Berlin. 
With us Germans, the faculty to hate other nations has never 
been strong and certainly never general. The tradition of over- 
estimation, admiration, and imitation of what foreign has 
been too strong as an inhéritance of long political disruption, 
and, apart from the small abnormal! group pan-German 
cranks, has not entirely disappeared even to-day. ‘So far as 
Americans were really unpopular with us, the reasons for this 
feeling were not political, but were to be ascribed to purely hu- 
man motives. There were and are no material differences of 
interest between Germany and the United States, and in Ger- 
many the mass of the people as well as the nonpolitical infin- 
entinl circles have always been conscious of this fact. But it 
would be foolish to deny that there were, and, though rapidly 
disappearing, there still are strong human, or, let us say, cul- 
turn! differences. These differences, namely, idealism and 
settled culture on the one hand and materialism and upstart 
civilization on the other, have never existed to the extent that 
one has imagined on this side of the Atlantic. In the first place, 


is 


of 


they were not centrasts between Americans and Germans, but 
between the youthful grewing population of the largest mod- 


ern colonial country and the historically-grown nations of the 
Old World. Upstart and self-made man are really two sides of 
the same thing, only the European has coined the word for the 
dark side and the American for the bright side. The old na- 
tions note the shortcomings of the new upstart 
his feats, and by thus bragging makes himself doubly disliked 
with the grown people. 
pathy in most of the old civilized countries. 
no exception this t, but 
wonderfully changed during the last 10 years. 
more and more those human national contrasts have been 
partly overestimated and The better 


Germany has made 
public sentiment here has 


in respec 


that 


ire partly disappearing. 


we learn to know the American the more we can overlook ap- 
pearnnees and the peculiarities of his manners, the more we 
perceive the genuine idealism, the great moral values, the 


splendid innate health which that young nation develops with 
and understanding. We Germans, who ourselves 
born as a united and strong people 40 years 
realize more and more generally how much we have iu 
American Nation With respect to econom- 


so much energy 
have been newly 
ago 


common with the great 


ical development as well as the evolution of national character. 
So fur, then, as there existed sentimental contrasts between us 
and the United States. we, in the first place, simply shared 
them with other European nations; and, secondly, they were 


based an insufficient knowledge of the American 


largely 


character. 


upon 





hese contrasts were looked upon quite differently on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean. There temporary ill wil! 
townrd Germany originated not from human but from political 
unpopularity, buf, in fact, from political misconception. Public 
- Opinion in United States has been loath to give up the idea 
that the German Empire had aggressive intentions, in the main, 
within the sphere of the Monroe doctrine. Even to-day Ameri- 
cans are not quite free from suspicion, no matter how often 
and how sincerely and impressively Germany may give contrary 
assurences. However, the last few years we have learnel 
to know each other better. and this better knowledge produced 
a better understanding, which gradually dissipated the differ- 
ences for which there are no serious and permanent causes on 
ei*‘her side.” 
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So Americans have found little sym- | 
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[Stettiner Abendpost.] 
“The address which Congressman BARTHOLDT delivered 


. . r s . in 
presenting the Steuben statue to the Kaiser gives expression ; 
the speaker’s admiration for German ideals and is at the Sal 
time a demonstration for peace, which is the more signifi 


U 


le 


in these turbulent days. On the part of Germany the sincere 
wish has always been uppermost to maintain the best possible 
relations with the United States, and especially has everything 
been done under William II to strengthen them in every dipoo. 
tion. The Kaiser has intimated on several oceasions and |: 
all the world that his efforts were directed toward a be! 
mutual understanding of the two nations, and that to his |: 
edge no thinking man on this or the other side of the 
believed in the possibility of a disturbance of the harmony 
the continuance of our common interests. Both peoples. he 
said, were too much dependent upon each other throug! | 
mutual interests. The sovereign has also expressed the co: 
viction that the hundreds of thousands of Germans who liv: 
the United States and who in their hearts have maintained 
their affection for the old fatherland were paving the way for 
the undisturbed development of these mutual relations. 
“These sentiments are undoubtedly shared by millions on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but, alas, there are also other mil- 
lions there who are more or less unfriendly to Germany. 4 
to this we should not be deceived, even by the facet that wit! 
the last few years these unfriendly views have been less e1 
phatie and that the jingo press has been more reserved. : 
all cireumstances it will be well to appraise the assurances 
friendship, however sincere they may be at the time, in a 
ance with real conditions and to take them cum grano salis 
“The movement in favor of international peace which 
recently made such great progress in America also finds an 
echo in Mr. Barrnotpt’s address. We, too, fully appre ’ 
the idea, and the German people have often enough < 
strated how highly they value the preservation of the ) 
Nevertheless there are still many obstacles in the way ’ 
realization of the idea to secure lasting international peace d 
the fate of the American arbitration treaties shows th 
perception of this question is not wholly clear even in t¢! 
United States. Germany wil!, as far as she can, further the 
initiative of President Taft in every way, and is willing to 
negotiate an arbitration treaty with America, but the vali 
such treaties, it seems, is being somewhat overestimated 
Washington. In any event, we shall rejoice if the good rela 
tions which already unite us with official America could be 
further strengthened and, in the interest of peaceful progress, 
recorded black on white: and it affords us great satisfact 
that the assurances of friendship and peace are given us 
time when the political horizon is full of threatening clouds.” 
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! 
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Speech of Governor Marshall. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. MOSS, 


OF INDIANA, 





In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. MOSS of Indiana said: 

Mr. Speaker: I avail myself of the privilege extended me 
Flouse to extend my remarks in the Recorp by insertil 
of the speech of Gov. Marshall in accepting the nomin 
the Democratic Party for Vice President. Gov. Marsha 

Judge Parker and gentlemen of the notification co! 
Permit me to say that it is not my purpose on this oc 
present details. I wish merely to present some generi! : 
tions clothed in homespun language in the belief that 
be of value in fixing the opinion and determining the 
of the intelligent voter this year. 

Try as we may to separate the reiigious from the 
fact yet remains that gocd government has in it an ele! 
morality. Neither constitutions, nor laws, nor ordina : 
completely divoree civil government from religious s 
There are periods in the histery of a people when 
flict between the good and the bad may involve almos 
the commandments. ‘There is rarely a conflict in which 
the one commandment, against covetousness, does not b 
issue, and this campaign is no exception to the rule. ; 

It will be well for the voter to clear up some hazy de 
We have for many years been entertaining « belief, 
upon no fact whatever, that Democracy and Republican's 











»t different ideas of government. The Republican has 


res 
iooked upon the Democrat as a man opposed to the Government. 


‘he Democrat has looked upon the Republican as a man op- 
nosed to the people’s rule and in favor of aristocratic sway. I 
‘< time for us to remember that democracy is not a system of 


«overnment. Indeed, democracy may find its expression in any 
oue of numerous systems, 


DEPENDS ON CITIZENS. 
The rule of the people is not essentially rule by the people. 
Ry their votes, even when democracy has unfolded to full man- 


hood suffrage, the people may have a monarchical form of gov- | 


ent. The people’s rule does not depend upon the number of 
votes. nor necessarily upon the system of government under 
which they vote. Good or bad government must go back to 
good or bad citizenship, to intelligent or ignorant, to honest or 
gishonest electors. I venture the assertion that if the electoral 
franchise were now granted to all the citizens of Russia, the 
Little Father would again be crowned in Peter's city. 

American democracy in its purity was intended to mean, and 
I believe does mean, something more than voting, something more 
than selecting officers. Like the sunlight, we can not see it, yet 
we can not see without it: and, like the sunlight, it has not 
only bathed this Republic in a sea of beauty and glory, but it 
has warmed and nurtured every fruitage planted in the garden 
of universal brotherhood. 

American democracy does not depend upon caste or creed or 
conditions, upon race or color, upon wealth or poverty, upon 
failure. But, unerringly, it does depend upon the 
inner life of the individual citizen. It is an inspiration and an 
aspiration. It does not always depend upon the ticket which 
a man votes. It does depend always upon the motive back of 
the ballot. 

The historie Democratic Party of America had its inspiration 
and its aspiration in the life and ccnduct of its great founder. 
It is time now to have a perfect concept of that Democracy, for 
in recent years we have divided ourselves into three classes, and 
the classification has been made not by the heart throbs of men, 
but by their social condition. We have those who are immeas- 
urably rich and who are looking for more, and we have those 
who are unutterably poor and who are growing poorer. 
these two extremes we have the great middle class, living well 
and reasonably content, except for the uncertainty of not know- 
ing whether they are to rise into the first class or sink into the 
third. 


ern! 


success or 


DIVISIONS NOT LOGICAL. 


Many have assumed that only the unutterably poor and those 
sinking into that class were Democrats, and that the immeas- 
urably rich and the climbers were Republicans. But these divi- 
sions have not been logical. It was not the outward and visible 
which marked the inward and spiritual of Thomas Jefferson. 
Born of the bluest blood in the Old Dominion and accustomed, 


as gentleman, scholar, diplomat, and statesman, to all the lux- | 


uries of his generation, he was the man who declared that all 
lien were created equal and that all were endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, such as life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
hess. Even to his dying hour this seeming aristocrat had not 

single heart throb which was not in unison with the heart 
throbs of his fellow men. His great opponent in statecraft 
sprang from a lineage so lowly as to be unknown. With none 
of the advantages of either fortune or family, Hamilton be- 
lieved in hanging on princes’ favors and in catering to the 
chosen few. 

At its best humen nature is weak. The cares of the world 
ind the deceitfulness of riches ofttimes stifle generous impulses. 
Great crises are necessary to awaken many men to their sense 
of duty. It was because I thought a crisis to be at hand that 
four years ago I made the statement that SO per cent of the 
people of Indiana were Democrats at heart even though they 
did not know it. I now enlarge that statement and declare that 
‘0 per cent of the entire country believe in the historic democ- 
racy of Thomas Jefferson. This campaign is going to rid the 
Democratic Party of every man who does not believe in its 
principles, and is going to add to the party’s ranks, I hope, every 
nin who does believe in them. 

Men have allowed their personal interests, ambitions, and 
prejudices to sway their politicai conduct, and consequently 
this great body of American citizens, thinking alike and feeling 
dike at heart, has never been united under one banner to fight 
for the common rights of common humankind. The strength of 
those determined to give every man his chance in life, unham- 
pered and unaided by legislative enactment, and to strike down 
every species of special privilege inuring to the benefit of a few; 
of those like-minded in their view that government is a neces- 
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sity and not a luxury, and that business should have its large 
opportunity for success, but that this Government was made for 
men, not corporations; for principles, not interests; and of 


| those with sufficient courage and fortitude to drive the money 


changers from the temple of our national life, has been impov- 
erished by desertions due to personal interests, ambitions, and 
prejudices. 

CALLS FOR PATPIOTISM. 


This campaign calls upon some for justice, upon others for 
charity, upon all for patriotism. It does not call for the bands 
ing of epithets nor for an appeal to the personal. We may 


safely leave to the senile dementia which has seized the so-called 
Republican Party the personalities of this campaign. Its un- 
fitness to rule the Republic is disclosed by its inability to keep 
its temper. It was cohesive, so far as its leadership was con 
cerned, while it was engaged in looting the public, but even 
leaders are now disorganized while quarreling over the lo 
As for the party's bosses, the improper influences in American 
political life are about equally divided between them. Every- 






where “ Boss” Barnes is crossing swords with “ Boss” Flinn, 
and their charges and countercharges disclose greatness only 
when we apply Emerson’s statement: ‘‘ Consistency is the hob 


goblin of little minds.” 

How comes it that we have reached such a condition in affairs 
in American life that the party in power is rent in twain, that 
boss is charging boss with knavery, crookedness, and dishonesty, 


and that each faction is claiming an exclusive patent upon 
| honesty and patriotism, while avowing that the success of the 
other would spell irreparable ruin for the public? And more 


particularly, how comes this to pass under a republican system 
of government consisting of coordinate branches to which were 
ceded by the people none of their inalienable rights, but only 
such powers as were thought to be needful to redress the wrongs, 
preserve the rights, and keep unshackled the moral, intellectual, 
and physical forces of mankind? - 

Though a majority of the people have been vot 
lican ticket and have been assuming thereby that the majority 
would ruie, the disgraceful but purifying scenes which have 
been enacted recently in Republican conventions disclose that a 
large number of those who have been voting the Republican ticket 


ing the Repub- 


are Democrats at heart. These scenes disclose further that we 
have been mistaken in some of our conclusions touching gov- 
ernment in America. We have yielded a quiet assent to the 


proposition that a majority is all powerful and that a minority 
has no rights which a majority is bound to respect. But now 
we know that the theory of the historic Democratic Party that 
it is the right of a majority to rule, but only within constitu- 


tional limitations and without the usurpation of a single in- 
alienable right of a single individual, is correct. 
It is only when majorities thus rule that governmental ma- 


chines move without friction. The right of a majority to thus 


rule must always be conceded. I wonder, however, if it has 
dawned upon the sober second thought of this people that it is 
possible for a majority to be a minority and that it is equally 


possible for a minority to be a majority. At first blush it would 
seem that the officials elected by the plurality of votes become 
the representatives of the majority and that as such they rule 
But I am not in error when I declare that it is not the mere 
number of votes which determines a majority in America in the 
sense of having the power to formulate the policy, enact the 
legislation, and control the Government, and I point to the eleec- 
The protest of every man who voted for 
President Taft and who is now dissatisfied with the President's 


management of public affairs proves that for four years a 
minority has been the majority in America. At the risk of 
offending the sensibilities of the Republican who voted for 


| President Taft only to be dissatistied with his administration, I 


am going to tell him that he is one of the men 
making SO per cent of the voters of this country 


the historic Democratic Party. 


I counted in 
members of 
His present protest agair the 


st 


result of his ballot reveals his belief that it is not the business 
of government to grant, under the guise of taxation, to any 
class of citizens or to any member of society special privileges 
which are not granted to every other class and to every other 
member of society. 

The social condition which we call Democracy, and which 
finds its avenue of expression at the polls through our party, is 
unalterably opposed to special privilege, whether granted by 
the law or seized by ruthless ambition. It is true. the mother! 
of all special privilege is the high protective tariff. All who 
voted the Democratic ticket at the last presidential election 
were unalterably opposed to this system of unjust taxation, 
and a sufficient number of those who voted the Republican 


ticket were likewise convinced of its iniquity to make an over- 
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whelming majority against it. Save a favored few, all were 
agreed that relief, to a greater or less extent, should be afforded 
to the people from the unjust exactions of this system. All 
knew that we could not educate the people of America indis- 
criminately, enlarge their views of life and happiness, and then | 
by the high cost of living deprive them of their pleasures with- 
ou aking of American life a seething caldron of discontent. 
Theoretically speaking, therefore, the majority of votes, having 
put a party in power upon a platform pledged to relieve the 
people of th burdens, has been ruling under constitutional 
limitations. But this is not so. Immediately after the election | 


it assumed 
privilege. All 


the minority became the majority in the sense that 


control of legislation with reference to special 


the members of the Democratic Party and all the protesting 
members of the Republican Party have been in the minority 
when It came to counting votes where the count fixed the cost | 
of living. It may be said that this is a mere accident of poli- 
tics, a single illustration, and that it will not occur again. But 
it j no accident. It is only one of many illustrations. It 
simply discloses the utter folly of a man remaining a member | 
of » party when the party policy ceases to voice his inner spirit. 
The Republican Party does not recede now from its protective 
theory. Its return to-power will mean again the rule of a 
minority and the theoretical idea of Democracy will continue to 


be the practical aristocracy of special privilege in this country. 


PLENTY OF CHOICE, 


The voter who can not satisfy himself t 
censorious. Eliminating the verbiage of platf 
substance, and viewing the candidates placed 
who believes that the cost of production at home and abroad 
should be equalized to the manufacturer of this country and 
who wants an oligarchy to rule may vote the straight Republican 
ticket; the voter who in a similar protective theory, 
but who prefers to an oligarchy that the President shall be 
the State, may vote the Progressive ticket; the voter who be- 
lieves this Government should be turned into a socialism may 
vote the Socialistic ticket: the voter who thiuks that church 
and State are not separate in America and that the people have 
a right to settle religious questions and to determine by ballot 
what is good and what is bad may vote the Prohibition ticket; 
and all those who insist that it is not the business of Govern- 
ment to equalize the cost of production at home and abroad to 
the manufacturer until it equalizes the difference in the pur- 
chase price to the consumer at home and abroad, who believes 
that the only equalization justifiable in our Government is the 
equalization of opportunity, who thinks that public office is a 
public trust, who does not believe that disgruntled and defeated 


his 


year is indeed 
rms, taking their 





believes 


S43 atc _ ara oa g f rare on ’ tmi-c . wat, 2 | . » a ° ® . 
politicians are genuine reformers, and who thinks that reforms | of misfortune upon fortune may be injustice, not justice. |. 


; 7 . | us be sure before we strike; let us condemn no man un! 
I respectfully urge all those who are opposed to special privi- | 


are not born with sore toes, may vote the Democratic ticket. 


lege to ally themselves this year with the historic Democracy, 
the corner of whose edifice is the Declaration 
pendence and the keystone of which is the Golden Rule. At 
Baltimore it proved its right to be, because there it arose and 
by its proposed policy met the needs and wants of a _ people. 


stone 


on them, the voter | 








lic. Meanwhile he has not stopped to consider that while the t 
few through special privileges are adding miilions to the . ti 
balances of this country, the educated and impoverished | 
are looking down the years and seeing at the end of them s 
ing but an open grave in the potter’s field. The spirit { 
mocracy and his innate sense of justice call upon this 1 fl 
rigit now to stop and look and listen; to review what ! 
makes for greatness in a people, and to answer in the t r 
watches of the night the accusing voice of his own cons ! 
which tells him that it is men, not money; brains, not busi 

love, not lucre; peace, not prosperity, which mark the gi ess ( 
of a people. Let him answer that accusing voice by res t 
that theugh he may not make so many dollars in the fut) 

will not forget that every other mau’s wife and every ( 
| man’s child in America are equally dear to him, and that 1 
desecriites the graves of those who fell from Lexington to 

mattox and stamps himself a coward when lie demands oy re 
ceives the aid of the law in his conflict for supremacy. 
| long have some been the recipients of money made through ( 
toi. of others and turned over by unequal avd unjust t 2 

iuaws. It is good to love weaith and all that wealth can 

but it is better to love the Republic more than all the trappings 


of outside pomp and circumstance. From this good h 
these men tight their battles of life without handicapping 
less fortunate brothers. Let them hang pictures of \ 
Hale in their bedrooms and as each day’s light reven 
features unto them, let them vow that as this old hero ght 
more of men than he did of British gold, so they will de 
their lives and consecrate their efforts to his splendid ides 
Upon whom does the hour call for charity? There are 
thousands of us who have not reached the land overflowing 
milk and honey. Still we wander in the wilderness of indust 
despair. Still are we able to gather manna only for a day and 
still we look with longing on the fleshpots in Egypt. Discon: 
and bitterness have entered into our souls. So long have 
been impressed with the iniquity of special privilege, with 
arrogance of some rich men, with the power of money t 
duce peace cr war, plenty or famine, that we have come to hate 
all these who have and to believe that the possession of m 


is the mark of infamy and the badge of dishonor. If you be one 
of 


“ " 


these, my brother, this hour calls upon you for charity. 
Msiny dave succeeded honestly in this land; most have 
ceeded, as they thought, honestly. There are but few who have 
not cared how success has come to them. Let us not conden 


until the sheep have been separated from the goats. Let us 
understand that it is possible for the man in broade}oth and 
man in hodden gray to be brethren in America. Let u: 

the developments of a brief time lest perchance the jude 


and let us give to every man his advocate in the forum of 


' American brotherhood. 


of Inde- ; 


Am I to be met with the statement that results like those of the | . . } ' 
| or energy, but that equality which guarantees to every hones 
| and industrious man his life, his liberty, his happiness, and his 


last four years might just as well have been produced under 
Democratic supremacy? This I deny. The kingdom of Democ- 
racy, like the kingdom of heaven, is within us. It comes not by 
observation It a living. growing, vital principle. It 
essential to the life of the man who is 2 Democrat as pure air 
or pure blood. The power to resist lying is not in the mouth, 


is is 


but in the heart of a man. The power to resist larceny and 
murder is not in his fingers. Democrats, like poets, are born, 
not made. They are born with the fixed and unalterable belief 


that God made all men, not some men; that all men are entitled 


| chance. 


as | 


EQUALITY BEFORE LAW. 
It will be observed that the sum of the justice and the ch 
for which I am contending is the revival of Jefferson's idea of 
equality before the law, not equality in muscle or brain o1 


Justice and charity are always needed to enfor 
guaranty. Get into the bread line if you will, but bewar 
doing not to drive out a weaker brother. 

I see a people, the most marvelous which has ever s})! 
from the loins of time and the womb of destiny. Amone | 
are all kindreds, tribes, and tongues. What are they to b 
in the melting pot? They are of like passions, men with es 
fears, ambitions, prejudices. Are they to evolve into cast 
of birth and lineage, but of success and failure? Out 
crucible of these years, heated with the fires of both seemi! 
real injustice, is a newer generation to be poured forth 


| vassalage of the paternalistic system of government bor! 


to an honest chance in life. unhampered and unharmed by law 
or custom. We may separate in language, church, and state, 
but we can never have that social condition which we eall | 
democracy until all men living in the Republic are full—not 


half-—brothers; until all have been baptized in the blood of the 
spirit of the Revolution and consecrated at every altar set up, 
North and South, in the war between the States. 

WARNS WEALTH SEEKER. 

Upon whom dees this campaign call for justice? 
devotes himself sedulously to business, not because he 
money for himself, but because he believes that jewels and 
luxuries will make his wife happy. Sometimes, too late, 
finds that which she wanted was love, not luxury. So, too, 
many a man in American is devoting himself to the making of 
money through legislatively granted privileges, not so much 
thet he wants the money 
the richness, greatness, and prosperity of the American Repub- 


Many a man 


he | 


wants | 


himself as that he wants to disclose | 


Republican misrule, or to a socialism where success depe 
upon merit and honest endeavor, but upon the mere drav 
the breath of life? 

It is idle for a thoughtful man in America, whether 1) 
aire or pauper, to longer play the ostrich. Safety does | 
sist in hiding one’s head in the sands of either sentil 
hope. It is foolish for the vastly rich te keep on insisti! 
more and more shall be added to their riches through a 5) 
system of special legislation ostensibly enacted to run tl 
ernment, in reality enacted to loot the people. It is wors 


ignorance for them to smile at the large body of int 
Americans who regard themselves fortunate if the deb 
credit accounts of life balance at the end of exch year 
' assume that the mighty many, who are becoming con) 














that that social system which we eall democracy is but a glit- 
tering generality, will long endure the industrial slavery being 
produced. The hour has come when patriotism must consist in 
something more than eulogies upon the flag. Whether voting the 

+ or not, men everywhere, looking upon the awful injustice 
of this economie system, are becoming socialistic in theory if 
not in conduct. Apd shall any fair-minded man say that if it 
redounds to the interests of the people of this country that a 


ired men should control its business to the good of every 
that there is anything fallacious in the theory that gov- 
( ent instead of transferring business to a favored few for 


the honefit of all should itself discharge that business for the 
of all? I have never been able to convince myself that 


either system would not cast a pall over human action and dull 
otives which have heretofore moved mankind to the very 
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SYSTEM IS NOT WRONG. 

The individualism of Thomas Jefferson is not dead. It has 
not moldered back to dust in the grave at Monticello. It walks 
the earth this day knocking at the door of rich and poor, of 
wise ‘and ignorant alike, calling upon all men to make this age 
the millennium of statecraft wherein no one shall claim to be 
the master and all shall be glad to be the servants of the 
Republic. 

It can not be that it is the system of government which is 
wrong. It is the unjust use of the system. From Jeflerson 
to Lincoln, the Republic grew in might. in majesty, in pomp 
and splendor, and the humblest of its citizens could obtain 
justice, not as a beggar crawling in the sun, but as a man. It 
has not been the use, but the misuse, of the powers of govern- 


ment which has produced this discontent in the minds of men. 


of st endeavor and produced what I conceive to be the most The historic Democratic Party moves forward, now as always 
nerfect system of government ever devised by the brain of man | true to the principles of the Declaration of Independence, loyal 
since that far-off theocracy of the Jews went down beneath the | to the Constitution, and confident that if men will be imbued 
demand for the pomp and splendor of earthly power. And yet | with the spirit of these two documents and will guide their 
I do not hesitate to say that if it be impossible to restore this | public and private life by the concepts of righteousness therein 
Republic to its ancient ideals, which I do not believe, and I | contained, peace and plenty will bless their homes and come as 
must make the ultimate choice between the paternalism of the | a benison to every weary, downtrodden, and oppressed soul. 
few and the socialism of the many, count me and my house| The contending forces in America are as they are in nature. 
with the throbbing heart of humanity. There is a centripetal force which is ever drawing the earth 
THRER GRADES OF CITIZEXS. toward the sun. There is a centrifugal force which is ever 
: drawing it away. These two contending forces, acting each 
The discontent in Republican ranks is Democratic discontent. | ypon the other, have kept this old world of ours safely in its 
How much of it has reached the point where, wearied with the | orpit, and springtime and harvest have not failed. Should 
bad workings of a good system, it is willing to topple that | ojther force become superior desolation and destruction only 


system over and try something new I can not prophesy. But 
I am quite sure that whatever badges men may wear in America 
this year, whatever ballots they may cast, and whatever battte 
¥ ‘s they may utter, there are but three grades of citizens. 

» first grade is made up of the favored few, their hangers-on 
ne their beneficiaries, who think the eagle is upon the dollar 
not as an emblem of liberty but as an emblem of power, and 
who look upon government as an annex to their business affairs; 
these are they who in the past years of Republican misrule 
have turned the temple of constitutional freedom into a money- 
‘hangers’ mart and have made of-the coordinate branches of 
government obeisant lackeys of the jingling guinea. 

The second grade consists of those whose outlook upon life 
bas been enlarged by the civilization under which we live, who 
have been taught by the school and the college, by the press 
= the magazine, who appreciate and eajoy the good things of 
life, whose horizon has been enlarged, and whose capacity for 
joy and sorrow has been increased. Year after year they have 
seen the boundless resources of the richest country the sun 
ever shone upon pass into the control of the favered few. They 
have observed that the laws have been enacted, construed, and 
nforced so that struggle as they will and act as they may they 
see before them naught but long years of servitude and certain 
poverty at the end. Conditious have become unbearable to them. 
they hesitate to hope for reform, 
to them and so often has it been denied. 

nt where, in the struggle for that which they believe to be 
right, they are willing to destroy the ideals of the Republic. 
How many there are of these I do not know, but I do know that 
special privilege in the Republic is breeding them day by day, 
like ri ‘bbits in a warren. 

The third grade of citizens it pleases me to call old-fashioned 
constitutional Democrats. These are they who believe that the 
equality of mankind does not consist in an equality of brain 
and brawn, but in an equality whereby every man—native and 
foreign born—has an inalienable right to exercise all of his 
ability in getting on in the world just so he realizes that in get- 
Ung on he owes it to himself, to his family, and to the Republic 
to see to it that he gets on honestly and that he does not pre- 
vent any other man from obtaining the reward of his honesty 
ae These old-fashioned Democrats believe in mak- 
money, but they believe that every dollar made should be 
So clean that an infant may cut its teeth upon it. T hey hold 
that it is no part of government to boost one man and to boot 
another, = that any system of government which enables one 
man ake advantage of another is not a system under which 
a dem on itie condition of life can thrive. They hold that from 
‘ge to age social and economic conditions change, but that the 


They have reached the 


nd 


° 
iis’ 


he 
- ‘ation of this great principle in statutory enactment, judicial 
“onstruction, 
people the mighty avarice of the few, bind up the broken 
: arts of the many, and loose the bonds of all who are in 
Slavery to wrong, injustice, and ignorance. 





so often has it been promised | 


creat principle of the equality of all men before the law can | 
ver change while time shall last, and that the honest inter- | 


and executive conduct will take from the life of | 


could result. The centripetal force would draw the earth into 
the sun and make it but fuel for the warmth of other planets. 
The centrifugal force would send it whirling out of its orbit 
to the northern pole of stellar spaces. There are times in July 
when we long for the North Pole, and there are times in Janu- 
ary when we pray to be nearer the sun. But our sober second 
thought convinces us that the middle course is the safe course 
for the world. 
The contending forces of political life are commonly de- 
nominated reactionary and revolutionary. They are the pa- 
ternalistic forces of the Republican Party which would draw 
our Government out of its orbit and consume it in the fiery 
heat of the lust and greed of the favored few, and the social- 
istic forces which would draw it away from its constitutional 
conception of three coordinate branches and from its guaranty 
to each individual of an opportunity to assert his natural and 
acquired talents in an honest endeavor to succeed. The his- 
toric Democratic Party, of which I am an humble member, 
stands between these contending forces and believes that 
harvests for humanity may be garnered by 
old orbit which the fathers founded, by meeting in the old 
way each generation of men they shall rise, by never for- 
getting that this Government was founded not for business nor 
nor for incompetency and for failure, but to guarantee 
in lawful ways the opportunity of every man for liberty and for 
| the pursuit of happiness. Old principles applied in new 
| will convince these 


some 
proceeding in the 


as 


| success, 
| 





ways 


two extremes of thought that our historic 
| party can make exist what now is but a name—democracy 
under a representative form of government. 

CALLS FOR BROTHERHOOD. 


If I doubted that the return of the histeric Democratic Party 
| to power would fail to right the wrongs of industrial life, to 
| wipe out the injustices of legislation, and to preserve the oppor- 
| tunity of every man for happiness, no my voice, now weak, 
| would be silent. If I did not believe that in so far as human 
| agency ean, this party of ours will promote the brotherhood of 

mankind, I would here and now repudiate it. But, believing as 
I do that the Republic had its origin in an inspiration which 
| did not come from the mere brain of a mere man, but sprang 
| from the heart of humanity; believing that this age more than 
| any which has preceded it calls for conscience and brotherhood 


| in governmental affairs; hoping that every sacrifice of mind and 
| body and personal good which has been made, is a guaranty of 
| the perpetuity of this, the latest and greatest experiment upon 
| the part of a Democracy to work out its ideals in government, 
and trusting that the God of Washington, the founder. and of 
Lincoln, the preserver. will still be the God of the Republic. and 
| will not permit his chosen people to wander forever in the 
wilderness of legislative sin, I accept, upon its platform, the 
nomination of the Democratic Party for Vice President of the 
United States. And may my right hand forget her cunning 
| and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if in all my 
gettings I fail to get that greatest cift—-wisdom and understand- 
| ing te know the heartbreak and the need of our common 


i humanity. 
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Parcel Post. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
OF IOWA, 
In tHE Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 23, 1912, 


On the bill (If. R. 21279) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. HAUGEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In view of the prevailing misconception as to 
the vote on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MappEen] to recommit the Post Office appropriation bill to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, on May 2, a mis- 
conception evidently due to misrepresentations sent out from 
Washington, whether sent out to deceive or not, I know not, 
yet the fact is that they were sent out; and while misrepre- 
sentations of this kind are so generally made and seldom be- 
lieved or commented on, yet this seems worthy of some attention 
because the integrity of certain Members has been question. I 
read from page 5 of La Follette’s Weekly Magazine of June 
8, 1912: 

The test vote came on the previous question on May Every 
Member who voted for the previous question voted to shut off amend- 
ment He voted for the “fake”’ parcel post and in the interests 
of the Express Trust. Every Member who voted against the previous 
question yoted for an opportunity to amend this proposal so as to 


make it a real parcel post. We voted in the interests of the American 
public. 


Following are the 178 Members who voted for the previous question— 


» 


who voted against the public and in the interests of the express com- 
panies. 
Here follows the names of the 178 Members, and next the 


names of the 144 Members who voted against the previous 
question, and who it is alleged voted against the Express Trust 
and for the public interests. Next the names of 4 Members 


whom it is alleged dodged by answering “ present,” and next it | 


gives the names of the 19 Republicans who joined with the 
Democratic machine to force this “ rural” parcel post upon the 
American public and to sidetrack a universal parcel post, which 
is the only kind the express companies fear. 

The list reported is as follows: Austin, of Tennessee; Barch- 
feld, of Pennsylvania; Catlin and Dyer, of Missouri; Haugen, 
Kendall, Kennedy, Pickett, Prouty, and Towner, of Iowa; 
Langley, of Kentucky; Madden and Rodenberg, of Illinois; 
Morse, of Pennsylvania; Payne, of New York; Powers, of Ken- 
tucky; Slemp, of Virginia; Sterling, of Illinois; and Helgesen, 
of North Dakota. 

The article goes on to say: 

NOT A PARCEL AT ALL. 

Just before this vote was taken on the previous question 
Lenroort, of Wisconsin, asked Speaker CLarkK ironically, “* Would 
an amendment providing for a parcel post be germane?” ‘The 
plain inference in this question that the “rider” which was 
being steam rollered through the House by the Clark-Underwood 
machine was not a parcel post at all drew from the Speaker the 
somewhat brusque response, “ The Chair is not called upon to 
pass upon the germaneness of any amendment until it is offered. 
The Clerk will call the roll.” 

You see, the express monopoly, the administration, and the 
Democratic machine figured it this way: The country demands 
a parcel post. That demand can not be ignored. A real parcel 
post, however, would loosen the grip of the express monopoly on 
the American consumer. It would establish a competition 
which would bring the exorbitant express rates down to a rea- 
sonable figure in a jiffy. That might hurt the innocent stock- 
holders of the express companies. It would certainly rob them 
of the juicy millions upon which they have been accustomed to 
feed. If we pass a bill permitting rural mail carriers to haul 
packages for the farmers, we can “ point with pride” to the 
of a parcel-post bill. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
Uncle Sam will carry parcels only where there is no possibility 
of competing with the express companies. The rural mail car- 
rier must deliver the package to the nearest express company 
if it is going beyond the town which marks the end of his 
route. “The scheme,” said the politicians, “will surely appeal 
to the farmers and will be entirely satisfactory to the express 
companies.” Also extracts from a pointed and lucid statement 
made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN], comment- 
ing on an article from the Chicago Tribune under date of May 2, 
which purports to quote a Member, having alleged that a cer- 
tain Member of the House had entered into an agreement with 


POST 
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the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] for him [Mr. Map- 
DEN] to make a motion to recommit the Post Office bill, so 
to shut out another Member from making a motion to recom 
the Post Office appropriation bill with instructions to repor; 
back the bill with a parcel-post amendment, and that Speaker I 
CLARK agreed to carry out the plan, a plan which the Me. 
ber is reported to have denounced in these terms: 


as 


e 
‘This piece of trickery is the most scandalous defiance of the ryles of 
the House we have witnessed in many a day. * * * The who, are 
affair is a dirty deal, and the people who have been fighting for 

post for many years ought to know it. 


To this the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEn] replied in 
the following language under date of May 8, 1912, page 6070 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to be allowed, if this is a question of pe by 
sonal privilege, to make a statement. "1 
The Speaker. The Chair thinks it is a question of personal | ” 
lege, and the gentleman may proceed. MMi 
Mr. Mapprn. In the course of the proceedings on the Post Office 4 
propriation bill, as everybody in the House knows, there was a ! ‘ 
deal of legislation recommended. * * * ; 
During the consideration of this bill the gentleman from M u 
(Mr. SHACKLEFORD] introduced an amendment to the bill, whi D wl 
vides that every rural-route road in the United States shall | t 
fied; that the classes of roads shall be numbered A, B, and : 1) 


class A shall receive $25 per mile per annum for the privileg i 

livering the mails; that class B shall receive $20 a mile: thi 

class © shall receive $15 per mile. +3 
During the consideration of this amendment I spoke against 

I tried to have it modified so as to cover all delivery routes, \ th 


within cities or in the country. But while I was trying t 
amended I still said, frankly, that I was opposed to the prin i : 
volved in it, first, because the Government of the United States is , 
ing at the present time $1,000 per annum to each rural carrier who } 
employed by the Government for the delivery of the mail to t t 
zens who live on rural routes, and this bill provides that that co; 
pensation shall be increased to $1,074. And it looked to m 
not only unfair but unjust and unwise for the Government 
United States to seek to compensate the farmer by the payment ‘T 
$25, $20, or $15 per mile per annum for the privilege of passing ng } 
the highways to deliver the farmer his mail. I was strenu 
posed to it. I am opposed to it now. y a 
There was another provision introduced into this bill as an amend n 
ment from the floor. That provision was introduced by the gent 
from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART]. It provided for the publication 
names of all the stockholders and the officers and controllin I 
agers of all the newspapers in the United States, and for other inf t 
mation which I did not think the Government ought to imp: 
the newspapers of the country. And so I was opposed to that 
But beth these measures were adopted, and when the bill came f 
the committee to the House, as a member of the Committee on t « 
Post Office and Post Roads I felt that, as I was opposed to t! 
measures in the bill, if no other member who outranked me on ; 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads wished to intrody ( 
motion or make a motion to recommit, tt was my right to do s ! 
I rose in my place as a Member of the House and as a member 1 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and I exercised my it 


1D 
to ! 
] 


|} under the rule to introduce a motion to recommit with instructions ( 


strike out the two items that I have described. 

My colleague rose in his place, and he requested me to allow him 
to make the motion. I refused. He wanted to introduce a mot 
recommit with instructions to report back a parcel-post bil! w! 
himself had introduced only the night before, which no man t } 
House had ever read, which had never been sent to any comm 
been considered by any committee. 


* . * * . * ‘ 
Now, one thing more. The statement made by my colleag to tl 
effect that I entered into a plot with anybody is false in every t 


lar. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 

I entered into no plot, no scheme, and had no understandi: 
stood on the floor of the House exercising my rights as a M: 
the House, and particularly exercising my rights as a mem!» 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, whose Dill w 
consideration. I had no contract with Mr. Moon of Tennesse: 
no contract with the Speaker of the House. If the Speak 
House knew that I was going to make a motion, he knew 
anybody else did, for I did not talk to anybody about what | 
going to do. I had no talk with Mr. Moon of Tennessee. | ! 
arrangement with the Speaker for recognition. I rose in my | 
made the motion. I was recognized. It was perfectly in order. |: 
no reason why I should not be recognized. see no reason Ww t 
minority leader of this House should feel called upon to crit 
in the public press for doing my duty on the floor of this | 
understand it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] If he 
criticism to make of me and of my action, his place to criti 
on the floor, where I could reply to him. He had no right t 
the newspapers and characterize my attitude as “an inferr 
I want to say to nim that wy motives are as pure as his \ 
an the Democratic side.] I have no interest in doing anythi: 
not for the best good of the country. Of course, my colleas 
that what he does not do is not properly done. I am sorry 


{Applause on the Democratic side.] He thinks that all the 
and all the integrity of the country is bottled up in him, and 
it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I have great admira 


' 


his genius, for his ability, but I frequently have to doubt U 
of his judgment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] - 
I want him to distinctly understand, and I want the peo} y 
district and of this country to understand, that I am _ here a> 
the entities of this House, as one of the Members of this Ho 
a certificate as big as that of any other Membcr of this Il 
am not going to be directed in the attitude I am to assum 
public questions by the attitude of the minority leader, unless 
with me and I agree with him. [Applause on the Democrat 
Now, he never spoke to me in connection with the moti 
sroposed to make. I had no understanding of what he propo 
did not know he had talked to Mr. GarpNer, or that he h 
to anybody, and I did not care, so far as that goes. He had pn 
to me. Perhaps he did not think it was worth while to fal : 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] I protest against any suc 

















statements as have been made by my colleague. Every word | 
» bim ts a deliberate falsehood, so far as it relates to any 
tion or any plot that I was in with the Speaker of the House 
dy else. [Applause on the Democratic side.) 

evidently there are those after these years of struggle and 

the publicity given the rules and the fight made on the rules 
.¢ the House who believe that by misrepresentation they can 

. people to believe that any and all Members of the House 

ermitted to make motions at any time and on all ques- 
os and that any amendment, whether germane or not, is in 
-on all bills at all times. That is not the case. True, the 
os were amended, and greater privileges were extended to 
\lembers. but some of the rules have been thrown overboard 
mocratie friends. Be that as it may, nobody has ever 
nroposed nor even dreamed of making an amendment not ger- 
in order on any amendment or bill. It may also be 
roper to state that section 765 of the Rules of the House pro- 
vide that “one motion to recommit shall be in order, and that 
the Speaker shall give preference in recognition to a Member 
who is opposed to the bill or joint resolution.” Section 738 
les that when two or more Members rise at once the 
Speaker shall name the Member who is first to speak. 

This under interpretation of Speakers and under the prac- 
ice of the House; the question of recognition is lodged with 
the Speaker, and the rulings and practice of the present and 
ous Speaker have been to give preference to Members of 
he committee—first, the chairman of the committee reporting 
the bill: next, members of the committee, in the order in which 
they rank, if opposed to the bill. Hence, under the rule and 
practices of the House, members of the committee have claim to 
prior recognition. That is exactly what was given in this case. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] was a member of 
the committee and opposed to the bill. He asserted his right, 
nd was properly recognized. Under the rule, germane amend- 
ments to the amendment proposed in Mr. MADDEN’s motion to 
recommit only were in order unless made in order by a special 
rule. In this ease we had no special rule. I might state fur- 
ther that the moving and adoption of the previous question in 
effect shuts off debate and amendment. 

The statement by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEen] 
sets forth what his amendment proposed to do, and that was 
to strike out the section which provides for the Government aid 
of $15 to $25 per mile for the building of country roads, and 
that he, as a member of the Committee on the Post Office and 

Roads, was, under the rules and practices of the House, 


hw our 


Lue 
roy 


nre 


Post 
entitled to prior recognition, and that he exerted his right as a 
inember of that committee, a right that could not be denied him 
er the rules and practices of the House; hence if any 
Member had, as alleged, in mind offering a parcel-post amend- 
ment it could not, under the rules of the House, have been done. 
As stated by Speaker CLark at the time, only germane amend- 
to the Madden amendment—the good-road section— 
would have been in order; hence a vote for ordering the pre- 
vious question was to shut off debate and amendment, not parcel- 
post amendment, however, but amendments germane to the 
Madden good-road amendment, or such amendments as had 
‘en offered by Mr. Mappen in the Committee of the Whole— 
that is, to extend the Government aid of from $15 to 
le to all roads, whether in the city or in the country. Hence 
of us who believed that such amendment would jeopardize 
‘ passage of the good-road proposition and who voted for the 
is question in order to shut off objectionable amend- 
s thereto, and who were really for the good-road propo- 
ind who believe that the people in the country were en- 
to the small reeoguition of the Government contributing 


op 


>15 to $25 per mile for the building of the roads and who 
t earnestly and persistently advocated and worked for such 
*cisiation for years, naturally voted for the previous question 
‘n order to shut out good-road amendments that might jeop- 

the passage of the good-road section, and for voting 
« question which had nothing to do with parcel post what- 


, 7 
Wn 


nts 


} 


ZA 


eve question that could not, under the rules and practices 
of the House, at that stage of the proceeding be considered. 
“or that we are charged with being against parcel-post legis. 
ation. 


Ev n if it could have been considered, and even if the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. Mann’s, parcel-post amendment had 
ermane and would have been in order, the gentleman did 

', So far as I know, take us into his confidence any more than 


He did his colleague; and, as none of us were mind readers, we 
we r 1 the dark as much as his colleague was, and knowing 
hot iz abeut the amendment, we knew nothing about its 
my ‘; and inasmuch as the proponents of the amendment failed | 


© us into their confidence or indicate to any of us what 
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amendment he proposed to offer, and having no knowledge of 
what was proposed to be done, the statement made by the gen- 





tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen ]|— 


That every word uttered is a deliberate falsehcod so far as it relates 
to any combination or plot that he was in with the Speaker of the 
House or anybody else— 
seems to fit our case also. When the Post Office appropriation 
bill was under consideration, and after the amendment provid- 
ing for the Government to take over the express companies was 
defeated, I immediately went over to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Larrerty], who offered the amendment in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and requested him to make the motion to 
recommit, to instruct the committee to amend and forthwith 
report the Post Office bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment to take over the express companies. The amendment and 
motion was prepared; the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Lar- 
FERTY] tells me that he went to see the Speaker and requested 
that he be recognized to make such a motion. The gentleman 
tells me that the Speaker informed him that he had pursued 
the course of giving preference to members of the committee, 
and could not promise to recognize him. If you will turn to 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 2, 1912, you will find that the 
Speaker said: 

If any gentleman who has charge of a bill desires to offer a motion 
to recommit, the Chair has generally recognized him, and the Chair 
thinks that course ought to be pursued. 

I was one of the 15 Members who voted for taking over the 
express companies in order to insure a lower rate on parcels to 
the Government, and now, having done everything in my power 
to place the express companies under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in giving that commission power to regulate ex- 
press rates or the same power which it has over railroad com- 
panies, and having voted to put them out of business, I am 
charged with voting against the public and in the interest of 
express companies. These misrepresentations are on a par with 
others sent out. Now, what is there to the whole thing? The 
statement made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] 
was absolutely correct. My contention has been that in view of 
the fact that the express companies pay the railroads on an 
average less than 1 cent a pound for carrying express, and that 
the Government pays the railroads on an average more than 4 
cents a pound for carrying mail matter, naturally the railroads 
want the express business transferred to the mail cars, as it 
will add to their revenue more than $3,000,000 for every million 
dollars’ worth of express business thus transferred. While 
many contend that it should be done, I have never seen my way 


clear to accommodate the railroads in this respect. I have con- 


tended that railway mail pay should be reduced; if not, the 
Government should take over express contracts and get the 
benefit of the low rate given the express companies, and 


when that is done it will be possible to provide for a compre- 
hensive parcel post. Now, a word about the so-called Mann bill, 
the one which it was alleged was to be offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. I am informed that the bill was 
prepared by a number of distinguished gentlemen; that it came 
to light the day or night before it was to be offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN]; that it was 
identical with one introduced by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. ANDERSON]: Upon examination I find that the rate pro- 
posed in this wonderful document is 38 cents on 11 pounds in 
the 100-mile zone; the express rate proposed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on 11 pounds in the same zone is 
°6 cents. The rate proposed in the Mann bill in the 300 to 900 
mile zone on 11 pounds is 70 cents; the proposed express rate 
is from 32 to 44 cents. The rate on 11 pounds in the 1,150 to 
1,800 mile zone is $1.02. 

The proposed express rate is from 50 to 54 cents. The rate 
in the Mann bill on 11 pounds over 1,800 miles is $1.32. The 
proposed express rate is 65 cents. Behold, what a marvelous 
structure; poor express companies; these express monopolies; 
these high-handed stockholders of the express companies are 
now to be deprived of their juicy millions of profits; the destruc- 
tion of the express companies is to be complete and the express 
monopolies to be docmed forever, and the dear rural people in 
the city of Chicago, who are so near and dear, are forever to be 
made happy and prosperous. Think of the wonderful results 
to be obtained in the interest of all the people by this crushing 
blow to be dealt to the express companies. What a benefit it 
will be to the people to pay twice as much for parcel-post serv- 
ice as is to be charged by the express companies, according to the 
findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and how this 
express monopoly will have to suffer by having to compete with 
Uncle Sam, who is to charge twice as much for a similar service. 


| Just imagine a merchant charging $1.32 for 11 pounds of sugar 
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and one 


service—which of these will the public patronize? According 
to the conclusions reached by the proponents of this bill, the 
public would with “ joy and satisfaction” patronize the higher 
price. If not, certainly any parcel-post bill which provides for 
a higher rate to be charged than the one charged by express 
companies will be of no benefit to the public. By what logic or 
rule of reasoning can anyone reach the conclusion arrived at by 
proponents of the bill? 

I confess that I can not agree with them. I have talked 
with representatives of the State granges and other organiza- 
tions who have been here in the interests of parcel post, men 
who have been here asking for a self-sustaining and beneficial 
parcel post, men who want a square deal for everybody, men 


who have no interest in either the express companies or the | 


railroad companies, and they seemed to take the same view 


of it as I do, but the proponents of the bill claim that it is | 
in the interests of the people, and I give them credit for being | 


as sincere and conscientious in their contention as I am, yet 
I beg to differ with them. as I believe that the only beneficiary 
under this bill or any other parcel-post bill now being consid- 
ered by Congress will be the railroad companies. 
to me that it must be clear to everybody that as long as the 
Government pays on an average three times as much for carry- 
ing mail matter—and the rate on parcels would be the same— 
as the express companies charge on an average for all the 
service, and four to six times that paid by express companies to 
the railroads for carrying express, the Government can not 
compete with the express companies, and unless it can give 
the service at as low a rate as charged by the express com- 
panies it will be of no benefit to the public. Let me call 
your attention to the rate proposed in the several bills reported 
aml now under consideration, and compare it with the pro- 


posed express rates according to the findings of the Interstate | 


Commerce Commission. I give the rates as they are given in 
the table printed in the Senate report and in the so-called 
Moon bill and the Mann bill: 





a _. | Bourne Moon Mann 
Express. | “pill. bill. bill. 
' 

i SL... «cide onsinceny dattbiha teres $0. 26 $0. 46 $0.15 | 
a Ce. ..n cnchetocebastusve¥an ac aae . 28 . 46 . 26 \ $0.38 
PY kh. cians ccihebeteudévacdducn ~32 -57 -37 | 
Tt Ph. cceneenadavanhientedscuneet .34 - 68 - 48 | 
PP NE, wadedchakocechkteienaesncadeey -39 - 68 59 | -70 
ST POS we wa dh ownewsntereh Ohwesses Che | . 41 79 -70 
Bele Se ORE. n0casdscvendabeddobossontoen - 44 .79 . 81 
Be Re I cncs utnecbubesiqne eutonatens - 50 1.00 -92 1.02 
ee Be inns agen cecgnccchanes odnnees .53 1.00 S; = | 
EE ee hieb so onndsesanedeceud ie .54 1,00 11,24 | 1.32 
OES Rl MED ski cccenaxsisaseddsccemssin 65 1.11 1.32 2 If 








1 Over ry 800 miles. 


In comparing the rates agreed upon in conference I find that 
they are the same as fixed in the Bourne bill, except that the 


rate to be charged in the 50-mile zone is to be 35 cents for 11 


pounds, and the rate for 1,800 miles or more is fixed at 12 cents | 


a pound, or $1.82. This I believe is sufficient to point out the 
difference of opinion between these gentlemen as to rates that 
should be charged for carrying parcel posts. Here we have the 
conclusions of experts. First, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to what rate should be charged for express; next, the 
chairman of the Post Office Committee in the Senate and the 
chairman of the Post Office Committee in the House, both gen- 
tlemen of ability and many years of study and experienc., to- 
gether with the aid of the experts of the department as well 
as the experts of the Interstate Commerce Commissic:', all 
working hand in hand endeavoring to wisely solve this «!l-im- 
portant problem, yet each one reaching a different conclusion; 
besides we have the conclusions of the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who has served upward of 20 years 


on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, who | Tied by the railroads. 


all these years has been studying the transportation prob- 
lem, a student with exceptional industry and ability, reaching a 


still different conclusion. The Senate conferees fixed the 


rate on 11 pounds in the 100-mile zone at 46 cents, which is 
three times as high or 31 cents higher than that fixed by the 
House committee or the so-called Moon bill, and nearly twice 
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» across the street selling 11 pounds same kind of sugar 
for 65 cents; or where a city express charging 70 cents for | 
carrying 11 pounds and another charging 32 cents for a similar | 


And it seems | 





—_ 


bill, and 13 cents less than in the Mann bill. In the 1,500-mijp 
zone the rate fixed is 46 cents higher than the one fixeq b 
the commission for express and 22 cents less than the 
fixed by the Moon.and Mann bills. 

You will notice that in every instance the rate is fixed much 
higher than the rate fixed on express. In many instances jt js 
double and in some even more than double, as, for instance. jy 
the 350-mile zone the proposed express rate is 33 cents and in 
the Bourne bill 68 cents. In the 400-mile zone the propose 
express rate is 34 cents; in the Bourne bill 68 cents. In the 
1,150-mile zone the proposed express rate is 50 cents, and 
the Bourne bill, the one agreed to in conference, the rate y 
—— double, or $1. 

Gentlemen, this I believe is sufficient to show that neither of 
| these vills proposed would be of any benefit to the people. as the 
rate is much higher than the express rate, and that Congress js 
| in need of light on the subject; that we should know more 
about the probable cost of the service to the Government before 
we go headlong into such important legislation, and I regret 
exceedingly that no provision has been made for expert infor- 
| mation as to the probable cost of this service so that we might 
have more definite information on which to base parcel-post 
legislation, so that when legislation is undertaken it can }y 
disposed of intelligently and wisely and not by a mere guess 

Iirst we should decide whether we are going to legislate j 
the interest of the railroads or the people. If for the peo) 
| we must first make a comprehensive parcel post possible by yi 
| ducing the present cost of the service, not only the differ 
between the railway maii pay and that paid railroads by th 
| express companies, but there must also be a reduction all along 
| the line. If it is decided to legislate in favor of the railroads. 
then legislate without reducing the railway mail pay and the 
Public Treasury will have to foot the bill and all will be well 
with the railroad. Is there any question about it? 

If so, I call your attention to the weighing of all mail! matter 
in complis ince with the direction of the provisions of the 
March 2, 1907, in the Post Office appropriation bill all n 
ter and equipments used in connection therewith and empt 
equipments dispatched were weighed for the period from July 1 
to December 31, 1907, and which is reported in Table B to be 
Total weight of mail matter, 618,130,722.15 pounds; equip- 
ment carried in connection therewith, 414,073,490.9 pounds 
empty equipment dispatched, 53,848,134.1 pounds; total weigh 
of domestic mail and equipments, 1,086,052,348.2 pounds for six 
months. If you multiply it by two you have—total mail mat 
ter, 1,236,261,444.8 pounds; total equipments, 935,845,250: 
pounds; or a total of 2,172,104,696.4 pounds. These figures, of 
course, are necessarily estimates, because the mail carried 
the first six months of the year varies from the amount carri 
in the last six months. When the Post Office appropriation |) 
was under consideration in 1910 the distinguished chairma: 
that committee [Mr, Werks] furnished the House i‘ this 
formation—see CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, February 24, page 2548 
The department estimates the net weight of the cite for 1908 
| as follows: 
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It is estimated that 200,000,000 pounds of mail matter is 1 
carried by railroads, as, for instance, such as sent out on ru! 
free delivery, star routes, and local delivery, direct from n the 
post office where received. 


Much of the city mail is local and 
much of the foreign mail matter is sent direct from post offices 
with ports receiving the mail, as, for instance, New York, [’})'4 
delphia, Boston, and a number of other ports; and if 's se! 
erally agreed that 200,000,000 pounds of mail: matter is hot © 
If you deduct the 200,000,000 Ire 
1.800,000,000, it leaves about 1,100,000,000 pounds which is ©! 
ried by the railroads. 
The Government paid the railroads that year pr 

$50,000,000, which made the rate per pound more than 4) °en'* 
The Interstate Commerce Commission report is given as f0!!oWs- 


Summary of traffic for April, August, and December, ! 
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In making the comparison the distance of the haul of the 
express and the mails should, of course, be taken into consid- 
eration. There seems to be no data on which to base the esti- 
with any certainty, as that matter has not been thor- 


oughly investigated either by the department or the commis- | 


sion. However, we have the reports of the department and 
numerous other estimates. The department’s report, based on 
ene month’s weighing in 1907, estimates the average haul of 
first class, 507 miles; second class, 602 miles; third class, 672 
miles; fourth class, 687 miles; sample copies, 873 miles; tran- 
sient, GOS miles; franked, 750 miles; penalty, 782 miles; and 
the average, 620 miles. I am informed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that it, in analyzing the reports from 200 
cities of populations of 25,000 or over, estimates the average 
haul of the Adams Express Co., moving 154 per cent of the 
entire number of pieces moved on August 18, 1909, at 249 miles; 
and the United States Express Co., moving 144 per cent of the 
entire number of pieces for December 22, 1909, at 188 miles. 
This would indicate that the haul of the mails is longer than 
the average haul of express; but they are estimates in the one 
ease for one month only and in the other for one day only; 
and that from 200 cities only, and, of course, the average 
haul over the whole system would be much greater. As be- 
fore stated, we have no data on which to base any estimates 
with any degree of accuracy; but even if these estimates are 
correct, the average haul of the mails is less than twice that of 
express, and even if that were the case there would be no justice 
in this Government paying five or six times the rate paid by ex- 
press companies. 

But you say that this is not a fair comparison; that the par- 
cels handled by the Post Office Department are less in weight 
and much greater in number than those handled by the express 
companies, and that they require more space in cars and help 
in sorting and handling, and therefore the Government should 
pay more per pound for carrying mail matter than express com- 
panies should pay for carrying express, That may be as to 
the first, but not the last. 

The railroads have nothing to do with sorting, loading, or 
unloading mail matter. Mail matter is handed to them in lots 
varving from a single letter to trainload lots, the bulk of it in 
carlond lots. We have solid trains carrying nothing but mail 
going through Washington every day. Railroads simply carry 
it and the Government sorts and looks after it while in transit. 

What more is needed? Here we have the number of pounds 
and the amount paid which makes it easy to ascertain the 
average cost per pound. Here we have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission report, giving the weight and number of pieces, 
revenue, and average charge made by express companies for 
each piece, and per pound, the rate paid the railroads by 
express companies being about half the rate charged by it for 
its service—the railway mail pay being about six times as great 
as the average express rate. What more is needed to convince 
anybody that there should be a readjustment of the postal 
service in order to make a beneficial parcel post possible? If 
so, why not reduce the*’railway mail pay or take over the ex- 
press companies’ contract and put the Post Office Department 
on a business basis? Why not go at it in a businesslike manner 
to first ascertain and consider the cost of the service and then 
fix the rate to be charged? Why not dispose of this all- 
important matter the same as any other business proposition in 
order that we may do the right thing by everybody? I have 
ho criticism to offer. I know that the members of the com- 
mittee, and especially the conferees, have put forth an honest 
effort to enact into law a comprehensive parcel post, and with 
due respect to their ability and judgment I believe we should 
first give honest and thoughtful consideration to the readjust- 
ment of railway mail and the taking over of express companies’ 
contracts, and I repeat what I said when the Post Office appro- 
Priation bill was up for consideration. With these facts before 
us, It seems to me with this difference in rates paid by the Gov- 
friment and the express companies, that the only way open 
to Congress in securing justice to the public is for it to take 
“ver (he express companies, and certainly if the railway mail 
pee can not be readjusted and made a reasonable and a just 
ne, 

__it the rate paid by the Government for carrying mail matter 
an ot, under the rules of the House, be readjusted and made a 
and their Coe = can, y taking over the express companies 
eitdissani ae 8, trans er much of the mail matter, such as 
ies coneaal emp y sacks, second-class matter, and parcels, to 
then - oa cars at express rates, which will be carried at less 
eal. cad a pound instead of 4 cents per pound, the present 

aid, and if one-half of the mail matter can thus be 


transferred—or, say, 700,000,000 pounds of mail matter can be 
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carried in express cars at the rate of less than 1 cent per 
pound instead of 4 cents, now paid, the, Government will save 
more than $21,000,000 in transportation charges on the 700,- 
000,000 pounds. And the saving in transportation for two 
years would pay for all the property necessary to be condemned 
or purchased from the express companies. This can be done 
without any injury to anybody. The express companies would 
be paid a reasonable price or full value for property condemned 
or purchased. The railroads would be paid the same rates 
which they are now being paid for carrying express and mail 
matter. The only difference to them would be that they would 
earry less in mail cars but more in express cars. The twenty 
to twenty-five million dollars saved to the Government thereby 
would, of course, reduce the revenue of the railroads corre- 
spondingly, but no one contends that railroads are underpaid 
by the express companies, hence the twenty to twenty-five 
million dollars gained to the Government would do no injustice 
to the express companies or the raiiroads. With these facts 
in view, and especially the thousands of overcharges made by 
express companies claimed to be errors, the excessive rate paid 
the railroad company by this Government, the saving that can 
be made in transportation of mail matter—while I do not favor 
Government ownership in general—I believe that unless we can 
right this wrong I shall feel it my duty to vote to take over the 
express companies’ contracts and what property needed to carry 
on the express business by the Government. It has been said 
that this is a step in the direction of socialism. It is bo more 
Government ownership or socialism than the building and oper- 
ating the Panama Canal, the postal business, the owning and 
operating of boat lines between New York and Colon, or the 
Panama Railroad, or the owning and operating of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and numerous other things. Call it by 
what name you choose, the express companies and railroads 
have made it necessary to take the step in order to secure a 
square deal. _ 

In view of the fact that the express companies are organized 
and operated by the few stockholders who control railroads for 
their own personal gain and to deprive their stockholders of 
their share of profit on the business diverted from freight to 
express, no injustice will be done to the stockholders of the 
railroads in general in taking over the express. It will simply 
transfer the express business from those wrongdoers to the 
railroads proper and the Government, where the express busi- 
ness properly belongs, or at least as much as the freight and 
postal business is a function of the railroads and the Govern 
ment, respectively, and in my opinion it should be done, not only 
in justice to the stockholders who do not now share in the 
profits of the express business, but in justice to the public, now 
burdened with the present exorbitant charges for carrying mail 
matter. But it is claimed that Congress has not the power to 
take over the express contracts. *If not, it has the power. after 
taking over the express companies, to fix just and reasonable 
rates for the service. And as no one contends that the rates 
given the express companies are low, no Congress, commission, 
or person authorized to make contracts with the railroads for 
carrying express for the Government would dare to increase the 
rate now paid by express companies. Hence, if the 
should hold that Congress has not the power to take over the 
express contracts, the Government would attain the same re 
sults and get the benefit of a 75 cents per hundred pound rate 
instead of a $4 or $4.50 rate. But the contention is that it 
would be unjust for the Government to take over the express 
companies and to “ put them out of business.” If express com- 
panies are merely subcompanies, organized, owned, and operated 
by a few stockholders in control of railroads for the purpose of 
robbing other stockholders, the express companies have no more 
right to existence than have the subcompanies of the Beef Trust 
or any other illegitimate enterprise. 

The consumer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer— 
in fact, every patron of the express companies—are entitled to 
better treatment than they have heretofore teceived at the 
hands of the express companies. The taking over of the ex- 
press companies may not reduce the express rates to the public; 
as under our form of government, with its lack of proper busi- 
ness methods employed and its expensive way of conducting 
business in general, it is not possible for the Government to 
compete with private enterprises, with their modern and best 
business methods, but it will save the Government more than 
$20,000,000 annually in the transporting of mail matter; besides, 
it will do away with the thousands of overcharges and manipu- 
lations of schedules, and wil! insure to all patrons of the ex- 
press a uniform and possibly a lower and reasonable rate. It 
will make the Post Office Department self-supporting and make 


courts 


| 1l-cent postage possible. 
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William Howard Taft. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


HON. 


In tne House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 

Mr. BROWNING said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the privilege accorded me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I desire to give place to a tribute paid 
President Taft in the leading article of the April number of the 
Yale Review by A. Maurice Low. 

The article is as follows: 

WILLIAM Howarp Tart. 
(By A. Maurice Low.) 

With the exception of Lincoln, no President has entered the 
White House under circumstances so fully to try his courage 
and so thoroughly to test his character as President Taft. With 





the exception of Lincoln, no President has been so little under- | 


stood as Mr. Taft. 


And save Lincoln, there has been no other | 


President whose motives have been so maliciously questioned | 


or whose contemporaries accused him of weakness because he 
had the courage silently to carry out his own policy. 

Mr. Taft was under obligations to his predecessor, yet he 
disapproved of many things that his predeeessor had done, and 


felt it to be his moral duty to undo much of his work. A | 


sensitive man, to whom friendship is a very precious thing 
net to be lightly tossed aside once it bas been given, Mr. Taft 


was placed in a position of extraordinary delicacy and em- | 


barrassment. To Theodore Roosevelt he owed much. Nothing 
so hurts a man of small mind as to lie under an obligation; 


it is a debt from which he would willingly escape, and to salve | 


his conscience he persuades himself that the service was much 
smaller than he believed at the time. A man of larger caliber 
is conscious only of the friendship of which he has been the 
beneficiary, and would repay it with accumulated interest. 


Mr. ‘Taft had no hesitation in admitting his debt to Mr.. 


Roosevelt. He had been Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary of War: 
Twice he had been offered by Mr. Roosevelt a seat on the 
Supreme Bench of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt had beaten 
down all opposition to his nomination and had exerted his 
great influence—at that time so powerful that he was the domi- 
nating force in politics—to earry through the election. A man 
unmindful of all that Mr. Roosevelt had done for him would be 
nn ingrate. Mr. Taft is no ingrate. Before his nomination as 
well as after, before his electiofi as well as after he entered the 
Presidency, Mr. Taft showed repeatedly his gratitude. Some 
persons thought then that his exaggerated idea of friendship 
injured him; he was made to appear a weak man; unable to 
stund squarely on his own feet, one who must find suppert in a 
more virile arm. Mr. Taft, it was said, would be merely a 


colorless imitation of his predecessor, entirely under his con- | 


trol, who would do nothing either to displease him or that 
he did not inspire. It was the same thing that Europe said 
of the German Emperor when he came to the throne and was 
looked upon as a puppet in the hands of Bismarck. The Em- 
peror sensationally showed that he was his own master by 
dropping the man who would be master; and if a man has to 
do a thing with the eyes of the world upon him, it is perhaps 
well that he shall do it as sensationally as possible. 
is no lover of sensation. He hoped to repair the injury that 
Mr. Roosevelt had done and yet not forfeit his friendship. It 


was a fine ambition, but it was impossible. Mr. Taft could | 


retain Mr. Roosevelt’s friendship and gain his approbation in 
only one way, and that was by walking in the footsteps of his 
predecessor and continuing to do those things that Mr. Taft 
could not sanction. There is no spiritual contact between the 
two men; mentally they are as unlike as they are physically; 
nothing better illustrates the gulf that separates them than that 
the one finds his amusement in the gentle game of golf, while 
the other arms himself with a rifle and kills for the love of 
slaughter. 

When Mr. Taft entered the White House he faced a Nation 
in hysteria. Agitation was popular, denunciation was encour- 
nged, discontent was fostered. It was a day of big words and 
small deeds. It was the fashion to call men dishonest and to 
attribute to them unworthy motives. There was an insensate 
cry for reform, but there was no reform. The people were be- 
ing driven into that mental condition where they were ripe for 
any folly, which might easily take the form of violence. Dema- 


Mr. Taft | 





gogues had pandered to passion and prejudice and ignor:nep 
‘They had demanded the passage of new laws in the su; osed 
interest of the people, when the old laws, if rigidly enforced 
would have corrected many of the evils that admitted) : 
isted. Honesty had been preached and dishonesty was ICs 
ticed ; equal justice to all had the ring of sincerity, but fay yj; 
ism was rampant and exact justice denied. 

Mr. Taft’s duty, as he saw it, was simple. It was to ng 
the country back to its balance and toe restore sanity to th 
ple. Like individuals, nations have attacks of nervous pris 
tion, when their nerves go to pieces and their digestion is jy». 
paired, when they jump at their own shadows and are st ed 
by the sound of their own footsteps. The nerves of the \ er. 
ican people were badly “ rattled” during the years betwe 
death of Mr. McKinley and the election of Mr. Taft. The ore 
for hervous prostration, the doctors tell us, is to divert t! 
tient’s mind while building up his body; the man who has 4 
sound mind in a sound bedy need have no fear that his neryes 

| 


“X- 


will get beyond his control. Mr. Taft felt that he was exjje 
upon to be the physician to the bedy politic. As the phys 

of the Nation Mr. Taft was placed in a peeuliarly delicate josi- 
tion. His easiest method of effecting a cure was to tell his 

tients that for a long time they had been making fools of t})o.- 
selves and could thank their own folly for their shattered 
nerves; that they were victims of delusion; that what they 
thought was dishonesty and raseality was merely a figment of 
their overexcited imaginations; that the pain of which they 
complained was annoying but not fatal, and would yield to 
treatment if they heeded his advice; that they had stubh v 
refused to take the remedies of a skillful physician so that 

might dose themselves with the nostrums of quacks. But 

| vould have been a reflection on his predecessor; and, in the dis 
| ordered state of the public mind, Mr. Laft believed, instead of 
assisting, the cure would have aggravated the disease. ‘| [ 
| believe, was an error of judgment. It would have been better 
| for Mr. Taft’s fame and he would have been saved a grent deal 
of annoyance had he taken the country into his confiden n 
the first place and frankly announced that he propesed to 
out his own policies, without regard to those of any of his prede 
cessors, even reversiug seme of them if necessary, relying on 
the suppert ef men whose sense of justice would make them 


| give whatever he proposed a fair test, and meeting squarely 
| the opposition of those who were more interested in wrecking 
| his administration than they were in bringing about needed 1 

| ferms. That, of course, Mr. Roosevelt would have resented and 
taken means to show his displeasure; but as the President was 
beund sooner or later to incur his disapproval. the inevitable 


might have been postponed, but could not be avoided. Mr. | 
however, thought proper to adopt other methods. 

| In his réle as physician of the Nation, the first thing Mr. 
Taft had to do was to rid the patient’s system of the toxin of 
| sensation. He determined that his administration might . 
cused of being dull, but the charge of being sensation: ! 
not with justice be brought against him. Without blev 
trumpets or beating of drums, he would enforce the law l 
set about to secure the passage of such other laws as were 

sary. He would give no encouragement to the agitator 
alarmist, or the muckraker. Making no parade of his ow 
cerity or honesty, believing that the average American is I- 


see that there was no oceasion for despair and that the 
held its promise of hope. Not to talk, but to do, was the 
he adopted. There was a great work to be done, and o 
| finite patience and high courage and a reselute purpos 
achieve results. There was in this nothing of the spect 
and little that appealed te the imagination. The law is 


for his client, the American people, who had retained hin 


advertising, and the client, who frequently considers hits 


competent to instruct his counsel, beeame impatient | se 


his plodding attorney was more concerned in the verdi: 
in what the newspapers szid. 

T think Mr. Taft pushed his policy too far and that he 
have made his task lighter and strengthened himself | 
appreciated the value of a certain amount of dignified p' 
and yielded slightly to the national weakness to have 1! 
osity satisfied; but to that he would probably reply t! 
use of the word “policy ” in this connection is a misnom: 
it connotes a carefully thought-out scheme, while he sim} 
in the White House what he had always done, and that \ 
go about his business without fuss or feathers. Mr. T:!! 
very human man, and no barrier separates him from the | 


est and well-meaning and of good intentions, even if at times le 
is foolish. Mr. Taft was encouraged to think that the ex ple 
he set would have good results and the country would to 


subject, and it was as a lawyer that Mr. Taft prepared |: se 


that justice was done them. The ethics of the profession il 
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although he does not continually make parade of his democracy 
and his great love for the unwashed; but in some respects he 
js very far removed from them, for the leitmotif of life to-day 
eees to be to establish a reputation by headlines in the press, 
and the statesman who has not at least some of the skill of the 
publicity agent will be at the best only a moderate success and 
nsider himself lucky if he escapes being written down an 


may . : , 

absolute failure. For that sort of thing Mr. Taft entertains 
profound contempt, and although there were newspaper friends 
who would willingly have conducted a campaign in his behalf, 


he felt pledged under the circumstances to discourage them, for 
the more people could be induced to think for themselves and 
to be made to anderstand that government is a serious affair 
the sooner would sanity be restored. 

Mr. Taft is one of the few Presidents of whom no stories are 
told in Washington and who is the author of neither epigram 
nor witty retort, so that the most genial of men has a reputa- 
tion for being almost cold and indifferent to friendship, and the 
country has an entirely erroneous conception of his character. 
Yet there is one story I have heard that shows the man as he 
really is, and the purpose that animates him. A certain thing 
having been done by the President, the knowledge of which 
would have made for his popularity, a newspaper man suggested 
to him that, with his permission, he would give it publicity, 
which the President without hesitation vetoed. The man at- 
tempted to get the President to withdraw his objection, saying 
that it would certainly help him to have the facts known and it 
would cause the country to have a more just appreciation of 
him: to which the President replied that it made little difference 
what was said to-day or to-morrow, as he must await the ver- 
dict of history for approval or condemnation. As a last appeal, 
the newspaper man urged that history was being made from 
day to day and the historian of the future Would draw on the 
daily press for the sources of his information; but the President 
said that the real historian, dispassionately weighing motives 
and men, would be influenced not by the trivial things of the 
moment, but by the obstacles surmounted, the results accom- 
plished, and the good or evil that followed; and, anyway, the 
man who worried himself about what history was going to say 
instead of going about his day’s work and doing it to the best 
of his ability was hardly the sort of person to become a his- 
torical character. What is to be said of a man who is so in- 
different to his own interests as to scorn newspaper advertis- 
lng? 

There is no “copy” in Mr. Taft for the daily press, which is 
one of the reasons the press has found him such a disappoint- 
ment. It was said of a diplomat who at one time represented 
his government in Washington that he had no tea-table talk 
to him, which is an accomplishment every diplomat should 
cultivate and in the long run is more valuable than brains. 
Mr. Taft has no gossip in him. He does not lend himself to the 
picturesque. He makes no speeches that manicure girls read 
or housemaids discuss. He does nothing to win the admiration 
of barkeepers—wasn’t it Mr. Roosevelt who described them as 
“our only real leisure class" ?—or to merit the approval of 
prize lighters. A “dull” man, truly; the same sort of dullness 
that Carlyle found in the Hohenzollerns, whom he describes as 
“a thrifty, steadfast, diligent, clear-sighted, stout-hearted line 
of men, with a high, not an ostentatious, turn of mind.” 

When Mr. Taft, as President, entered the White House he 
had a very clear and definite purpese in view. First, as I have 
already said, it was his hope to bring the people back to sanity; 
to put an end to senseless agitation; to heal them in mind and 
spirit. Secondly, to be the means of accomplishing certain con- 
structive legislation which the country badly needed. Mr. Taft 
IS ho fatuous optimist smugly content with the thought that 


this ‘ +} 


S the best of all possible worlds and everything is as it 


’ 


should be. He is not a pessimist; but a man need not be a 
pessimist to see that there are many things that can be im- 


proved and that conditions can always be made better. The 
Tra lant j « 3 . n 

Pr sident is a man of singular directness of purpose, who goes 
Straigl 


cht to his objective and to whom the tortuous or the in- 


volver] is detestable. If an American President were like a 
nsiititional monarch, who reigns but does’ not rule, or if he 


ke the British premier, who rules but does not reign, he 
. In the first instance, reign and leave party questions to 


81 


a listers, or he would avowedly be a party man and the 
a would not be involved in domestic politics. But the 
“ba on is both chief of the State and the head of his party: 
eee oe always be influenced by questions of policy, not the 
petty polities of the petty politician, who thinks only of his | 


lImmed ite ge 


create gain, and he must remember that his policy, to be | 
“ee must command the support of the party which he 
No man knew better than Mr. Taft that he did not | 


have tha ¢« ‘ 
, ‘© support of the insurgents—the men of whom it has 


| nadfan reciprocity. 
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been said that they feared they would be deprived of their 
grievance, who had been loudest in crying for reforms but who 
hung back when reforms were to ve accomplished—yet he could 
not afford at the beginning of his administration to have mem- 
bers nominally of his own party in opposition to him or pro- 
voke their active resentment when by conciliation he might win 


their support. Mr. Taft has been criticized for having at- 
tempted to establish friendly relations with the insurgents 


instead of promptly turning his back on them, but it was the 
only course open to him. To have deliberately sought a quarrel 
was foolish; to afford them an opportunity to work with him 
was wise. Mr. Taft sacrificed no self-respect and abandoned 
no principle when he invited the cooperation of the men who 
more than any others were responsible for the feverish condition 
of the public mind. 

Mr. Taft was not hopeful that his overtures would be ac- 
cepted, but the attempt was worth making. He argued that if 
the insurgents were sincere, they would recognize his sincerity, 
and while they might want to go io greater lengths than he was 
willing to sanction—and he would give no encouragement to 
untried experiments in government and take no liberties with 
the Constitution—there was a middle ground on which they 
and he could meet and progress be made. It has been said to 
the disparagement of Mr. Taft that he is no politician and that 
had he served his apprenticeship in the gentle game of practical 
politics he would have made fewer blunders. One may take 
issue with the assertion that he has blundered, although that 
may be allowed to pass now; but one may recall with grim sat- 
isfaction that the same charge was brought against Mr. Cleve- 
land. When Mr. Cleveland refused to sign a tariff bill because 
it violated the pledges of his party and insisted that the silver 
law must be repealed, .because honesty demanded it, the po- 
litical hacks cursed fate for having inflicted upon them a Presi- 
dent who knew not even the rudiments of the art of politics. 
Mr. Cleveland is remembered and the men who denounced him 
have long been forgotten. Mr. Cleveland believed that the 
greatest politician was the man who did his work honestly and 
well, and in many respects Mr. Taft is not unlike Mr. Cleveland. 
There is something almost childish in the faith that Americans 
repose in their practical politicians. 

Nearly every man judges his fellow man not as he really is 
but as he reflects himself. Mr. Taft measured the insurgents 
by his own standard, which was a mistake. He gave them 
credit for greater patriotism than they possessed. He was slow 
to believe that all their high-sounding phrases were fustian; 
but they left him no longer in doubt. The attempt to unify the 
party and to gain the support of the insurgents did Mr. Taft 
great harm. It laid him open to the charge of being more 
anxious to conciliate his opponents than to reward his friends, 
and nothing is more fatal to the success of a political leader, 
or will more quickly weaken the hold he has over his followers 
than to be suspected of ingratitude, or to be accused of cow- 
ardice in truckling to his enemies while he is indifferent to the 
claims of his friends. It was neither cowardice nor ingratitude 
that prompted Mr. Taft to adopt this policy, an injudicious one, 
I admit, but one which was perfectly justified under the cir- 
cumstances, and was a failure only because the insurgents were 
determined to cling to their grievance. It was their sole asset, 
and if they parted with it they were politically bankrupt. 

The men who have been most bitter in their opposition to 
Mr. Taft ought by right to have been his most ardent sup- 
porters. It is perhaps not unnatural that the Standard Oil 
Trust and the Tobacco Trust and the Steel Trust and various 
other trusts that have come under the harrow of the Depart- 
ment of Justice should regard Mr. Taft with unfriendly feel- 
ings; but the so-called progressives, who have denounced him 
as a reactionary and in league with the “ interests,” should have 
upheld his hands, for the only progressive legislation put on 
the statute books has been that initiated by Mr. Taft. For 
years an income tax has been demanded by the radicals, or the 
progressives, as they prefer now to call themselves, and yet they 
knew that an income tax was impossible so long as the decision 
of the Supreme Court declaring it unconstitutional stood. The 
demand for an income tax spent itself in futile agitation, which 
was very characteristic of insurgency. An income tax was im 
possible, but a tax on corporations, the next thing to it, was 
practical, and Mr. Taft proposed it, drew the bill, and made the 
corporation tax a law, a long step in the direction of the Federal 
control of corporations transacting an interstate business. This 
should have won him the gratitude of the progressives; yet far 
from recognizing in Mr. Taft a fellow progressive, they re- 
canted their own principles by embarrassing the passage of the 
bill. 

Similar was the action of the insurgents in regard to Ca- 
The Payne-Aldrich tariff bill had been de- 
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| 
nounced by Mr. Taft’s opponents in his own party as a vicious 
measure, a mensure so bad that it was indefensible, and the 
President’s approval of the bill was proof that he was in league 
with the “interests” instead of being the protector of the peo- 
ple. The merits of that bill I shall not discuss, for if the entire 
space of the present issue of this Review were given up to that | 


discussion the question would still remain a disputed one; but | 
conceding 2s a working basis that the insurgents were sincere 
in their belief, an opportunity was offered them to correct some 


ut least of the inequalities and injustices of the bill of which 
they complained, by the passage of the Canadian reciprocity 
hill, yet it was the insurgents in both Houses who were loudest 
in their opposition and resorted to every device to make the 
policy a failure. 7 

The struggle over the passage of the reciprocity bill epitomizes 
Mr. Taft's character and methods. When the bill was intro- | 
duced at the end of the last Congress, men who were opposed to | 
it, or were only lukewarm in its support, told Mr. Taft that it 
could not pass, as the time was too short to permit extended 
debate in the Senate. Mr. Taft said that if the bill was not 
passed at that session he would call an extra session of the new 
Oongress; but this he was told would be suicidal, as the Demo- 
crats were in control of the House, and they of course would 
take advantage of the situation to embarrass the President. 
About that, Mr. Taft said, he cared nothing. If the Democrats 
wanted to play politics that was their affair and not his, and 
they would have to assume the responsibility He had agreed | 
with the Canadian Government that action should be taken on 
the measure with the least possible delay, and the faith of the 
United States was pledged to an honorable redemption of that 
promise. Members of Congress quite naturally sre never in 
favor of an extra session, because as they are paid by the year 
and not by the job they prefer to draw their pay without having 
to work for it, and there are better ways of spending a summer 
than sweltering in the Capitol. Finding that Mr. Taft was firm 
and that he was resolved on an extra session if the bill was not 
acted upon, some of the men who were in opposition proposed a | 
crafty scheme. The bill was to be permitted to be brought to a | 
vote with the understanding that it should be defeated. That | 
Was an easy way out of the impasse. Mr. Taft’s face would be 
saved, honor would be satisfied, the opponents of the bill could 
claim a victory, Mr. Taft could say he had done his duty, but 
it was within the legitimate province of Congress to act as it saw 
fit on any legislation, the Democrats would be kept out of power 
for another nine months, and Members of Congress could go | 
nbout their own affairs instead of having to boil in Washington. | 
Mr. Taft would have none of it. Congress, of course, had the | 
right to reject the bill if it thought proper, for Congress had 
sole control over the enactment of legislation, but he would not 
become a party to a fraud. To bring the bill to a vote with the 
understanding that it was to be defeated was dishonest, and he 
would not countenance dishonesty. If the bill was defeated on 
its merits, that was one thing; but to set up the bill merely to | 
knock it down was disgraceful. 

Here again one finds a very striking parallel between the | 
methods of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Taft. When Mr. Cleveland 
gaid that the silver purchase law must be repealed, Democrats 
told him that his stubbornness would wreck the party. He was 
unmoved alike by appeals and threats. Would he consent to a 
compromise that would permit him te retire with the hovors of 
war and yet permit his opponents in his own party to claim a 
victory? Mr. Cleveland would net: absolutely, positively, and 
emphatically he would listen to nothing that he knew to be a 
trick and accept nothing that stopped one inch short of uncon- | 
ditional repeal. To every suggestion that he was playing bad | 
politics Mr. Cleveland made the short and uncompromising | 
reply that he was doing his duty and not concerning himself 


with politics. Substitute reciprocity for silver and the scene is 
acted over again. Against Mr. Cleveland’s firmness and cour- 
nee amd honesty his opponents were powerless. Mr. Taft car- 


ried reciprocity because he was inspired by the same high 
ideals. 

Mr. Taft has been attacked because he has vigorously en 
forced the antitrust law and has brought suit to compel the 
dissolution of some of the mdst important monopolistic combi- 
nations in restraint of trade. It is said that he has brought con- 
fusion into business and disturbed the affairs of trade: that 
nothing has been gained by tearing apart the great combinations | 
2nd much harm has resulted. Mr. Taft has made his position 
clear. An executive officer, he holds, must enforce the law as 
he finds it; he may not construe it to suit his own ideas, for 
that would clothe the executive with law-making powers, which 
would be a violation of the Constitution. Whether the Sherman 
law is good or bad is not for the President to say so long as it 


| remains on the statute books. He can no more refuse to ent, 





the law because of the private opinion he holds than he a 
nullify the law for the punishment of counterfeiters ; tl . 
manufacturers of Mlicit whisky. The fact that in the one oa 
the defendants are rich and powerful and in the other poor and 
weak can make no difference to the administrator of the iw: 


for the law is impersonal and blind. 
If the Sherman Jaw is a bad law and harmful, the power ; 

remedy the evil is in the hands of Congress. The Pre 

can net repeal a law, and he is false to his oath if he | 


. : . . pel ts 
a law to fall into disuse by failure to enforce it. Mr. Tsfr's 
views on the Sherman law are well known. In his specis rs 
Sage sent to Congress on January 7, 1910, he said that it was 


the duty of the President to investigate all industria} 
panies “ with respect to which there is any reasonable ¢ 
for suspicion” that they were violating the law, and he : 
But such an investigation and possible prosecution of cor 
whose prosperity or destruction affects the comfort not onl, 
holders but of millions of wage earners, employees, and d 
tradesmen must necessarily tend to disturb the confidence of the 


| community, to dry up the now flowing sources of capital from its 


of hoarding, and produce a halt in our present prosperity 


| cause suffering and strained circumstances among the inno on t 
| for the faults of the guilty few. The question which I wish 


clearly to the consideration and discussion of Congress is whet 
order to avoid such a possible business danger, something ca) 
done by which these business combinations may be offered a 
without great financial disturbance, of changing the character 
zation, and extent of their business into one within the lin 
law under Federal control and supervision, securing complian 
the antitrust statute. 


Again, in his message of December 5, 1911, the President 1: 


I see no objection—and indeed I can see decided advantages 
enactment of a law which shall describe and denounce method , 
petition which are unfair and are badges of the unlawful purpose & 
nounced in the antitrust law. ‘The attempt and purpose to sup) 

a competitor by underselling him at a price so unprofitable as t 


|} him out of business, or the making of exclusive contracts y 
| tomers under which they are required to give up association wit! er 
| manufacturers, and numerous kindred methods for stifling com, n 


and effecting monopoly, should be described with sufficient accura 
criminal statute, on the one hand, to enable the Govern: t 
shorten its task by prosecuting single misdemeanors instead n 
entire conspiracy, and, on the other hand, to serve the purpose of 
pointing out more in detail to the business community what 
avoided. 


Du 


Seldom has a man accomplished so much in such a shert 
time as Mr. Taft. The legislation that has been enacted during 
the last three years makes his administration one of the most 
important in recent times; but far more important is the g 
service he has rendered in checking agitation and in brin 


the people to have a respect for and to pay obedience t W 
Reference has already been made to the excited condition of 
| the public mind at the time when he entered upon the 

dency. It was probably not appreciated then, although » i 


realize it now, that had agitation been allowed to con ; 
grave consequences must have followed. It is impossible for 
the people to be told day after day by those in high places that 
they are the victims of dishonesty and corruption and greed, 
and not believe the truth of what they hear. The integrity of 


| the courts can not be attacked without the people losing 
| fidence in their judges; and to cast discredit on the jud 


is to undermine the very foundations of society. Makers 
laws can not be aspersed and the people not lose their 1 i 
the sanctity that properly belongs to law. To attril 
proper motives to public men is to throw suspicion 
acts and cause them to be regarded as traitors to the Ss 
Discontent is created and hatred fostered when the | 
told of the crimes of the rich and the rich are permitte ¢ 
unpunished. 

Where the occasion exists, there, it is said, the 
always be found. Certainly there never seemed a | 
the man was more needed for the occasion than tlire s 
ago, when fortune or fate made Mr. Taft President. H 
defects were in his favor. We is not an all-round geni 
does he delude himself into believing that he is. He k! 
limitations. The brilliant man, the dashing, audacious 
sponsible man, hungering for notoriety and sensation, 
have done incredible harm. A quiet, self-contained, m 
fact man was needed, able to think for himself, not afr: 
as his judgment and conscience dictated, daring to be 
lar if he were able to convince himself that he was rig 
ready the effect of the work can be seen. The public 
healthier frame of mind than it was three years ago. ! 
still too much unrest, but it is gradually subsiding. } 
no longer tried on suspicion and convicted on rumor, | 
claim a fair hearing. The cure is not yet complete, 
nerves of the American people have been restored und 
skillful ministrations of William Howard Taft. 





Mr 















North Carolina Fraudulent Bonds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. FAISON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


Ix tHe House or Represenratives, 


Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. FAISON said: 

Mr. Speaker: In his speech. of July 27, published in the 
Con <sIONAL Recorp of July 29, 1912, the gentieman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Burke], in discussing the deficiency ap- 

tion bill, stated that Messrs. J. M. Vale, Marion 
Bu nd Richard F. Pettigrew were among the attorneys 
for Indians in several suits brought by them against the 
U States Government, involving $10,000,000 in one suit 


it one time, in which they were claiming not exceedmg 15 
for attorneys’ fees under a contract in 1897 obtained 
Indians in the West. 
of South Dakota said: The attorneys in that proceeding 
me of the same attormgeys in the later proceedings when the 
lg t was obtained, and they claimed in the first case that they 
we ‘ under a contract which had been obtained from the 
India n 1897, which provided a fee of not exceeding 15 per cent. 
Ir t they were claiming $10,000,000 from the United States. 
{ | would like to make another inquiry of the gentleman 
ection. As I understand, the gentleman who had the con- 
epresenting the Indians in this case was a Mr. Vale? 
Mr. Brerke of South Dakota. Yes, sir. 
.. And there appears in the record In this case as counsel 
M : Butler and one Richard F. Pettigrew? I would like to 
old inquiry whether these two gentlemen were Members of 
e States Senate at the time that Mr. Vale secured his con- 
tract to represent the Indians in this matter? 
Recker. of Colorado. The date will show. 
Breke of South Dakota. In answer to the inquiry of the gentle- 
uld say that In the Forty-third Court of Claims Report, page 
260, is the report on the case of the White Ute Indians et al. against 
ed States, and by reference to this opinion I find that the con- 
tracts made in 1896—I think in November. At that time 
Butler and Mr. Pettigrew were Members of the Senate. The juris- 
licti act, which sent the claim to the Court of Claims the first 
inder the Tucker Act, and so forth, in the Fifty-eighth Con- 
session, whieh would be in 1908, and the reason the suit 
that was brought under that act was that the court 
1 so forth (giving the cause of dismission). 


from the 


vas 
Tres f af 
was dismissed 


id ar 
4 1 


Mr. Gopwitn of North Carolina. Is it not a fact that at the time 
tracts were made for the attorneys’ fees, Marion Butler was 
United States Senator for North Carolina? 


AB 
IN 
iW 


f South Dakota. My understanding is that he was. 

of North Carolina. Is it not a fact that he afterwards 
partner with this recipient of attorneys’ fees, Mr. Vale? 
gn of South Dakota. I think it is weil 
irtner of Mr. Vale. 


In another suit for White Ute Indians 


Mr. Bi 
Vr Gopw 
Mr. Burk 
t ps 


(seo CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Aug. 12, 1912) against the United States Govern- 
ment a judgment was rendered for the sum of $3,516,231.05 
due them up to June 30, 1910, with 6 per cent attorneys’ fees 


ntine 


to $210,973.86. The judgment has not beer paid, 
ittorneys’ fee was paid, and no further effort has been 


nade by said attorneys to collect this judgment or Congress 
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understood that he | 


roads were never constructed, and 
wasted in speculations in New 
mile of railroad was constructed in the State of North Caro- 
lina. , 


of the bonds to other States with 
ing suit for their collection. 


all other holders of recognized bonds of the State 
claim 


Ma. | note that the United States Supreme Court in dé 
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these bonds 


while 


of 


sity, 


most 
rk ‘ 


were 


Ve not a single 


} 


At the succeeding se ssion oO the san General 


\ssembly 


of North Carolina, convening in November, 1869, composed of 
the same members, these bonds were repudiated because of such 
fraud and waste of the State’s credit in ISSO the people of 
the State adopted a constitutional amendment prohibiting the 
payment of such fraudulent bonds without submitting such 
payment to the people at some general election. Various suits 
were brought in the Federal courts involving the validity of 
these bonds, but all without avail. At length the holders, 
through their attorneys, devised a plan of getting the Sta a 
act as agents for collecting these bonds, but the S) me Court 
of the United States held that that artifice would not answer. 
Thereupon the holders resorted to a device of donat ’ 


a view to the donees institut- 


It was then that Senator Marion Butler, while a Member of 


the United States Senate from North Carolina, and his coadju- 
tor, Senator R. 
Indian attorneys above referred to in the recent speeches of Mr. 
Burke of South Dakota, procured the State of South Dakota to 
pass a resolution in its general assembly authorizing the gov- 
ernor of South Dakota to aceept donations of bonds 
| clients, Shafer Bros., of New York, made a 
to the State of South Dakota 


F. Pettigrew, of South Dakota, these s.ime 


And their 
donation of bonds 
with the hope that this would 
prove the entering wedge—open the door that holders of 


so 


these fraudulent bonds could harass the State of North Caro- 
lina. 


They began by donating to South Dakota $10,000 bonds, 
whose validity had not been questioned by the State of North 


| Carolina, but whose owners, Shafer Bros., had declined to accept 


the offer of compromise, which had been accepted long ago by 
Those were 
the last outstanding recognized bonds of the State. and this 
was then adjusted to the of the State of 
North Carolina and Shafer Bros., It is worthy of 
‘iding against 
State of South 


satisfaction 


of New York. 


the State of North Carolina in favor of 
Dakota was divided 5 to 4 in its opinion. 

And it is also to be remarked that Gov. Elrod, of the State 
of South Dakota, upon retiring from the office of governor, 
after tke opinion of the United States Supreme Court was 
rendered, sent a message to the legislature of his State, which 
had aecepted the Shafer Bros. bonds, amounting with interest 
to $27,400, regretting that his State had seen fit to accept the 
bonds, and hoped that the State of South Dakotr would return 
the same to the State of North Carolina. 

So encouraged by the result of the Sonth Dakota bond suit 


the 


the New York Bond Syndicate holding these fraudulent bonds 
offered to make large donations of these bonds to any State 


that would bring suit against the State of North Carolina, as 
the following advertisement in the New York Evening Post, in 
its issue of April 28, 1905 page 11, double-column advertise- 
ment, shows: 

ADVERTISEMENT 














| 
| 
topay it. Of this Mr. BurxKe said: THE COLLECTION OF STATE BONDS REPUDIATED IN WHOLE OR IN PART. 
en, the attorneys have been paid and unless Congress makes | . The recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, en- 
: : . > » 7 , : “eg . lor ‘arnlina ** ,oreir . Parmar gy 
ion to pay this judgment in the near future T apprehend | titled “South Dakota v. North Carolina,” wherein the fo an eee 
me gentlemen will probably get a contract with the In- | secured a judgement against the latter on 10 bonds, par value $10,000, 
purpose of collecting the judgments; and when Congress | “mounting with interest to $27,400 (which has just been paid) has 
‘opriation they will get $210,000 more; and therefore | sreatly enhanced the value of all other repudiated State bonds, b 
vide for its payment now. cause it has established the law and the procedure by which they can 
oe : “i ” be enforced. 
rhe CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 2, 1911, when the In- The undersigned committee in 1901 pooled all « I of North 
‘ ; ap . re . ‘aentine | ¢ ar ricinates he plan | thiecl | ON 7c sfiy 
ropriation bill was before Congress, Mr. Burke, in | C2rine so ¢ “7 ae a el mah ot catiiomead dew tion Ieaieianl 
IS spe in the Recorp of that date, stated that he had | ponaholders at a little less than par of t! nt holdings of these 
STPICK¢ from the eonference report of the Senate $100,000 | bonds : — 
ve’ ff . . This committee is now ready to pr ¢ with the eolleecti« of l 
eys’ fees for the same attorneys, because there was ieee ea etee heméin of guees chans of each Sint 
the claim for the fee. This committee has no connection w un t mmittee, and it 
M ce (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mar. 2, 1911). The one upon | knows that it alone fs now in a position to avail | f the benefits 
Senate receded, namely, the withholding of $100,000 from the | °f the above eee dd ay eee ie : 
ns for the purpose of having the money to pay some ae ee ee tie nth Receivan Teast ta. 108 teraade we 
fo attorneys’ fees, a claim. in my opinion and in the _— bo —s ® or 5 Amer Trus ) on Ne 
» House conferees, wi ori wrk City, and receive r oe wae oe ge a 
' se conferees, without any merit. which the undersigned committee will undertake to ‘ t 
nm) ott “ = s \V N ‘ 
s connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish to refer to the con- | rer Fp 
» of these same attorneys. Ex-Senator Marion But- | D. L. I 
‘orth Carolina, and Ex-Senator Richard F. Pettigrew, | Mant 
while Members of the United States Senate | Depositary: North American Trust Co. 195 B York 
2 +4 sd a > - “tie ¢ hecler inekham. co o 
pes e attorneys of these Indians, but became much in- | City: Wheeler H. Peckham, counsel. 
ae 1 the frandulent reeonstruction bonds of the State of It will be observed that this committee of rneys include 
_ “arolina, which Mr. Butler had the distinguished honor | ex-Senator Marion Butler, of North Carolina s tor R. F 
it, or rather the great opportunity to represent, which | Pettigrew, of South Dakota, and ex-Goy. D. L. Rus North 
* sd been long since repudiated by the State of North Car- | Carolina, who was governor of the State he ine time 
sty lise they were fraudulently issued during the recon- | Senator Marion Butler was a Member of the S during the 
11... Giys of 1868 and 1869 for the purpose of building | fusion régime of 1894 and 1900. The bond syndicate, through 


‘s authorized to the amount of $25,350,000, which rail- | their attorneys, sought, first, to get the S! 


ite of New York to 
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accept these fraudulent bonds. That movement was defeated 
largely by an open letter addressed to Hon. John G. Carlisle, 
then an attorney of New York City, a copy of which is hereto 
attached: 
LY OF NORTH CAROLINIANS TO THE COMMITTEE OF BONDHOLDFRS. 
SEPTEMBER, 1910. 
The people of North Carolina are not indifferent to the good opinion 
of the people of the other States of the Union On the contrary, next 
to our own self-respect, we value the respect and esteem of our sister 
Commonwealths ; and we bespeak from these now, as in the past, their 
sympathy and countenance in regard to our attitude toward the special 
ta vnd issues of 1S68—0 Indeed, it is “ conceded that all the world 
is not in tl wrong concerning the equities of her bondholders.” notably 
the States of New York. Rhode Island, and others It would likewise 
seem, 1ro the success of ber recent bond sale, in spite ef your “ objec- 
tions,” that she is not seeking in vain for financial resources,” and 
that she has not entirely “ relegated herself to the rank of minor and 
discredited communities 
‘States are responsible for their own vicissitudes.” This is an asser- 


tion that may well be examined. Inter arma silent leges. Vicissitudes 
come in many ways: By act of God, by force of arms, by duress, by 
fraud 

Many of the platitudes Mr. Andrews mentions are necessarily as 
sented to, such as the moral obligation of contracts, and that public 
credit in a measure resis on a recognition of tl ‘continuity of govern- 
ment And he does the men of North Carolina only justice in holding 
them “honorable and highminded,” and in his estimate of their indi- 
vidual character. Wefore the war, somehow or other, our State received 
the sobriquet of “ Honest old North Carolina,” and we believe that 
nothing has since happened to detract from our good fame. 

Regarding “the continuity of government,’ Mr. Andrews must be 


aware that his claim had its origin in the destruction of the continuity 
of our government, under duress. 

In 1866 North Carolina had an orderly and efficient 
plete in every respect, existing under a constitution 
force ever since 1776, long antedating the Federal 
constitution and government was recognized as lawful and regular by 
the President of the United States and by the Chief Justice; but in 
1867 Congress annulled it, against our protests and against the protests 
of the President. The continuity of our government was thus broken, 
but “* he North Carolina” did not avail herself of that circumstance 
to avoid her just obligations. She has never ceased to recognize the 
obligation of her debts she herself had theretofore created. 

Congress, having overthrown our constitution and government, estab- 


government, com- 
that had been in 
Constitution. That 


mest 


lished a military government over cur people, directing the enrollment 
as voters of a part of her white population and all of the negro men. 
These voters elected, under military supervision, delegates to a conven- 


tion, who framed a constitution which provided for the election of State 
officers and members of a legislature, all male whites and blacks of age 
being alike voters. ‘This constitution was submitted to the limited 
number of voters the military had enrolled; and at the same time this 
limited number of voters, under military supervision, elected State 
officers and members of the legislature, about 18.000 whites entitled to 
vote under the constitution being debarred from suffrage. Gen. Canby 
called the legislature together and appointed W. W. Holden governor, 
he having been voted for at the election. Gov. Worth, the lawful gov- 
ernor of the State, being compelled to vacate his office on July 1, 1868, 
filed a protest, speaking for North Carolina and saying that he did not 
recognize the validity of the election, as appears below. In the same 
month the National Democratic Party at the North declared that the 
government set up by Congress in North Carolina (and in other South- 
ern States) was unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void: and Gen. 
Canby's legislature, having convened on the 20th day of Augusi, 1868, 


gave notice to the world that its authority as a lawful body was dis- 
puted by a resolution hereinafter quoted, 

At the election held in November, 1868, the creat State of New York 
sustained, by a majority of 10,000 votes, the doctrine that the recon- 
struction government established in North Carolina was revolutionary 
and a nullit Certainly all the “friends of North Carolina in New 
York City” held that opinion, and so declared by their votes. Every 


business man in New York was thus put on netice 

This reconstruction legislature soon fell under the dominion of a set 
of freebooters, their leader being one Littlefield, not a resident of the 
State. who entered at once on the business of gathering in the spoils 
By 
mer rs and to others interested; and a ring was formed who required 
that 10 per cent of all bonds authorized should be paid to them. 
Twenty-six million dollars of bonds were authorized: but before all 
bad been issued these securities fell to a few cents on the dollar. 

Eventually these matters of corruption were fully investigated. 
some honest members of the legislature, on February 20, 1870, forced 
through a bill directing the return of all bonds unsold to the State 
treasurer, and, on March 8, 1870, repealed all acts authorizing the issue 
of State bonds, which repealing act appears below 


nbe 


and 


Mr. Andrews says it would be “fruitless to recall these historical 
events.” Put they constitute the woof and warp of the transaction. 
and can not be ignored They will be found fully set forth in the 
accompanying letter to Mr. Carlisle. 

The people of North Carolina were not responsible for the election 
of that legislature: it was not elected under their constitution and laws, 
nor. indeed, was it elected under the constitution of 1868. 


of North Carolina were not responsible for the corrupt practices of that 
body, for they were bound hand and foot and could not control its 
action 

The constitution of 1868, under which that body claimed to act. con- 
tained a provision forbidding the issue of bonds when bonds were not 
bringing par value without a special tax to pay interest, and also an 
other provision limiting the rate of taxation. Special taxes were laid 





to pay the interest on these bonds, but these special taxes largely ex- 
ceeded the constitutional limit of taxation. ‘The legislature had no au- 
thority to lay such taxes, and no authority to issue the bonds without 
laying the taxes So the constitution was violated All persons deal- 


ing in these bonds took with notice of this infirmity ; 
anv breach of trust have also a personal infirmity: all who took after 
February 20, 1870, also had notice of the repeal of the acts, and of the 
fraudulent issue, and of the bribery of members, and of the ring of 
the robbers, and of their operations. 

It is not known what government Mr. Andrews referred to when he 
said “ That the amount would be transferred to the absolute ownership 
of a government in whose hands the entire sum would be collectible.” 
He familiar with the action of the govergment of Rhode Island. 
Doubtless he has also been advised that the law which ex-Senator 
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Littlefield’s orders $290,000 was paid by Swepson in cash to various | 





| New York has been invoked, 























Butler, of North Carolina, procured to be passed in South J) 





been repealed, and that a strong, pure, public sentiment in thw; 
now repudiates the action of South Dakota in that matter, [; 
served that in the letter of Mr. Andrews, May 13, 1910. to 
York Steck Exchange, the following language is used: “ By tl 
ment (with Shafer Gros.) North Carolina avoided judgments to ; 
larger amount upon bonds which would have been donated 
States for purposes of suit.” It is indeed interesting to kn 
of our sister States can be used by the bondholders’ comn 
purposes of suit.” 

North Carolina hase never recognized any obligation to | 
special tax bonds, and, indeed, in 1880, by an amendment to ihe s 
constitution, the general assembly was expressly forbidden t 
money on these bonds without first submitting the matter to 1} 
of the State. This amendment was adopted by almost a u: 
vote, the vote being 117,388 fer, and only 5,458 against the an 
The same unanimity still exists. North Carolina will never 
these bonds as her obligations. . 
_ Every State in the Union is interested in North Carolina 
ing her position; that speculators in securities who deal 
of rascals engaged in despoiling a State do so at their peril 
lage of a State must be made odious. 

Or June 26, 1905, Capt. S. A. Ashe, historian, who was an 
public matters during the period described, addressed a lett: 
John G. Carlisle, then the counsel of the bondholders, whic! 
recital of the historic facts, is to-day as conclusive e rey 
Andrews’s “ address” as it was to Mr. Carlisle’s threats. This 
Capt. Ashe had its effect in financial circles and, followed by t! 
and patriotic presentation of the same matters by Hon. R. B. G 
then governor of the State, to the governor of New York. it 
to determining the authorities of the State of New York n 
come a party to the schemes and intrigues of the Carlisle co: 
It is given in full with certain added documents, as follows 


RALEIGH, N. 
lion. JOHN CARLISLE, New York City. 


DEAR Str: The papers announce that you are at the head 
dicate to force the payment of certain alleged bonds of North ‘ 
known as special-tax bonds, whose validity has not been re 
State for a generation. 

AS a part of the program, it is stated that the aid of th 
yrrovision having been made by 
to accept donations of defaulted bonds and to sue on th 
this threat is held over the State of North Carolina as a clu 

her into acceding to your demands. 

In the role you are now playing you do not appear as a 
of law,”’ a sworn officer of the court in which you practic 
employment is such as any broker might undertake, and yo 
is that of a man who with a club in his hand takes his victir 
advantage, demanding ‘“ your money or your life.” 

It is proper, therefore, to advise you that under no con 
cumstances will North Carolina ever pay a cent on those clai) \ 
may strike with your club. The victim of your assault may fa 
your blow, but that will not bring you the cash. The Sup: 
of the United States may take jurisdiction; it may enter any 
your ingenuity may devise; but the club will be used with 
The people of North Carolina will never recognize the validity ‘ 
alleged bonds. 

What they may do hereafter it does not become me to 
you may be assured that the people of North Carolina, w! 
tainly have the sympathy and cooperation of the people of ti 
South, will know how to take measures in their own behalf 


\ 


C., June 


S 


fore: 


\“ 


Let me refresh your memory: The people of the South, 
those of North Carolina, having submitted to the autho ( 
United States, on May 29, 1865, President Johnson appointed \ 


Holden provisional governor of North Carolina, who conver 
vention which, in October, 1865, declared null the ordinance 
sion and otherwise took every step required of the Stat 
North Carolina to the Union; and by the proclamation of 
dent, and by the action of the Chief Justice of the United St 
Carolina was again a State in the Union. An election was ! 
ber 9, 1865, for governor and the legislature, and the autor 
State was fully established and maintained in accord with 
dent of the United States, who was charged with the duty of 
the laws of the Union, although Congress continued to hold | 
Territories of the several Southern States had no organized 
ments in them. 

In March, 1867, Congress passed what was known as the ! 
tion act, in effect annulling the statehood of North Carolin 
that no civil government existed within that Territory, and 
Carolina was a disorganized military Territory without « 
laws, or government. The act provided for the organization 
ernment under the direction of the military, and based on 1 


of the negroes and of those whites not declared disfran 
orders of the major general were law; but the major ¢ 
ciously authorized the existing governor and other office! \ 


Carolina to continue in the discharge of their functions 
the courts to recognize the State laws, except so far as he 
time to time make alterations or announce new laws in 
orders. 

Immediately thereafter, in March, 1867, the Republican | 
organized in North Carolina, and thereupon the command 
issued his orders for the registration of voters, embracing 0 
not including many whites. 

The registration being completed, he ordered an election t 
November 19, 1867, under registrars and poll holders of his: 
for delegates to a constitutional convention, the returns b 
him. The convention met January 14, 1868, and the m 
ordered an election, held April 21, at which his registered vot 
the constitution and also elected officers and representatis 
for in that instrument. 

Under the act of Congress Gen. Canby had denied r 
about 18.900 white citizens of North Carolina, The propos 
tion provided for the legislature and the State officers to | 
the voters of the State; and every citizen, white or black, 
age, not disfranchised for crime, was declared a voter. | 
election 18,000 whites entitled to vote under the provisic! 
constitution were not allowed to vote. So the election of 
ture was not according to that constitution, nor te any law 
North Carolina. ; 

The registration boards were appointed by the major & 
manding at Charleston, and the lists of electors as prepa! 


n 


\ 


b> 








to the major general. The election was held under and by | 
ds of registration, who made their returns to the major gen- | 
leston, who issued certificates to the persons he ascertained | 


to 


d 

wing are extracts from these general orders: 

HivADQUARTERS SECOND MILITARY DISTRICT, 
Charleston, S. C., March 23, 1868. } 

45. 


election 


an 
] 21st day of April, and 





nding on Thersday, the 23d 
1868, at which all registered voters of said State may 
constitution ” or “ against constitution,” and also on the 
for the State and county officers and for Members of the 
Hiouse of Representatives, as specified in the before-cited 


It shall be the duty of the boards of registration in North 
(hese boards were appointed by the major general com- 
Charleston, S. C., and by General Order No. 65, “ post com- 
| be superintendents of registration within their respective 
’ ete.) 

Hu. The returns required by law to be made to the Com- 
the District of the results of this election, will be rendered 
of registration of the several registration precincts 

commaaders of the military posts in which the precincts 
’ 


irds 


in the State of North Carolina, commencing | 





¢, and in accordance with the detailed instructions hereafter 


ru The State cfficers to be voted for at this election are: 
rnor, ete. 
of the general assembly, as follows, etc. : 
' d ofr 
Maj. Gen. Ep. R. 8. Cansy 
Lovis V. Caztarc, 
Aide de Camp, Actg. Asst. Adjt. Gen. 
HEADQUARTERS S&cOND MILITARY DtsTRICT, 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C., May 22, 1888. 
( ers No. 83 


on held in the State of North Carolina on the 21st, 22d, 

of April, 1868, pursuant to General Orders No. 45, from 
1arters, dated March }, 18GS, and under the authority of 
United States of March 1867, ete.; and the election 
ide the returns required by law, it is hereby declared: 
following-named persons have received a majority 
by the qualified electors of their respective senatorial 
ntative districts, and are duly elected as members of the 
! House of Representatives of the State of North Carolina, as 

‘ ed . 








1e 


ue 7 * + 
s of election will be sent direct to the State executive 
i licers, etc., but for convenience and safety of transmission, 
ites of the members elect of the general assembly will be 
mmanding officer post at Raleigh for delivery upon appli- 
ersons who are entitled to receive them. 


of 
R. 


ind 


t. Maj. Gen. Eb. S. CANBY. 

Lours V. Cazrarc, 
Aide de Camp, Actg. Asst. Adjt. Gen 
ction W. W. Holden was chosen governor, and Gov. Worth 
ng the legality of the election he was displaced by force, 


Holden was appointed by the major general 


Worth, 


W 


all these proceedings 
1 an earnest protest. 
W. HouLpen, Raleigh, N. C. 

t morning I was verbally 
obedience to a telegram from Gen. 
lock a. m., administer to you the oaths required pre- 
* entering upon the discharge of the duties of civil 
the State, and that thereupon you would demand my office. 
i tot judge my opinion that such proceedings were prema- 


Gov. the governor of 


the 


rday 
in 


7) . 
o¢ 


notified by Chief Justice 


Canby, he would 


your 





inder the reconstruction legislation of Congress, and that I 
bly decline to surrender the office to you. At sundown 
I I received from Col. Williams, commandant of «his 


n extract from General Orders No. 12, of Gen. Canby, 


( EXTRACT.) 
te the organization of the new 
ntments are made: To be governor of North 
zovernor elect, vice Jonathan Worth, removed. To be 
‘rnor, Tod R. Caldwell, original vacancy. To take effect 
eeting of the General Assembly of North Carolina.” 
cognize the validity of the tate election under which you 
erating with you claim to be invested with the civil 
the State. You have no evidence of your election save 
a major general of the United States Army. I regard 
in effect, appointees of the military power of the United 
| not as deriving your power from the consent of those you 
. Knowing, however, that you are backed by military 
h I could not resist, if I would, I do not deem it neces- 
a futile opposition, but vacate the office without the cere- 
tuai eviction, offering no further opposition than this, my 
[ would submit to actual expulsion in order to bring before 
: Court of the United States the question as to the con- 
’ of the legislation under which you claim to be the right- 
f State if the past action of that tribunal furnished 
Speedy trial. I surrender the office to you under what I 
iry duress, without stopping, as the occasion would well 
omment upon the singular coincidence that the present 
hment is surrendered as without legality to him whose own 
tion but three years ago proclaimed it valid. 
» Very respectfully, 


State governments, 
Carolina, 








t? 
Cre 


r 
fa 


JONATHAN WorrtTH, 
Governor of North Carolina. 


observed that the legislature was not elected under any 
or constitution of the State of North Carolina. There 
_Luthorizing an election to be held at that time, no law 
le negroes to vote at that time in North Carolina. The 


ding was in derogation of the rights of the State of North 


provisional 


the | 
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Similar proceedings had been held in other States; and the Demo- 
cratic Party in its national convention, held in New York in July, 


1868, contemporaneously with them, declared all these proceedings to 





be usurpations and unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void; and on 
that platform Gov. Seymour, of New York, received 2,700,000 votes, 
while Gen. Grant received 3,000,000. 

Although those usurpations were thus apparently sustained by the 
popular vote at the election, yet that circumstance could not make con 





Stitutional acts and proceedings which were 


: of themselves “ 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void.’ 


The voice of 


usurpations, 
» 700,000 





voters put the world on netice of the invalidity of these proceedings ; 
and among those voices, if I mistake not, was that of Hon. John G 
Carlisle, a gentleman at that time distinguished for his character and 
virtues, as well as his learning As far as North Carolina was con- 
cerned, her yoice ‘was expressed in the protest of her governor, Hon. 
Jonathan Worth, but her people were dominated by the military forces 
of the major general. They were under pressure to bare their necks 
beneath the feet of the major general and his cohorts, and so the usur- 
pation was effected by force 
But, notwithstanding the suppression of the people by the 1 tary 
forees of Congress, their attitude was such that the legis!ature, on the 
20th day of August, 1868, adopted a solemn resolve reciting tl a 
large part of the people of North Carolina, as well as a large part of 
the people of the United States, regarded that body as a usury ym, 
unconstitutional, revolutionary. and void, and it therefore announced 
that it was not so, but was the lawful legislature of the State; this 
solemn resolve, with its recitals, however, put the world on_ notice 
that the legality of that body and all of its acts were disputed. The 
following is the resolution : 
“Special Session, 1868, page 105. Res. 35. 
“ RESOLUTION IN REFERENCE TO THE VALIDITY OF HE STATR GOVERN- 
MENT, ET 
““ Whereas the public mind is still dangerously excited by events and 
measures consequent on the late protracted, exhausting, and dy 
war; and 
“Whereas the people of this State desire and need peace, and in order 
to secure the same have lately, by a very large majority, adopted a 
constitution and established a civil government thereunder, which 
has been approved and recognized by the Government of the United 


States ; and . 
“Whereas, notwithstanding such action of our people, the President of 











the United States has since taken upon himself in a late proclama- 
tion to speak of the lawful governor of this sovereign State as a man 
*who writes himself governor,’ meaning thereby to imply that he is 
not the rightful governor, to incite and encourage Insurrection and 
rebellion against the State government, leading to further 1 ution 
and bloodshed: and 

“Whereas the ex-provisional governor of the State, Jonathan Worth, in 
yielding to the permanent government, in a deliberately written pro 
test, declared that he did not recognize the validity the late e 
tions, under which the present State officers claim to be iny ed with 
the civil government of the State; and 

** Whereas one of the two leading political parties in the Nation, in their 
convention, held in the city of New York on the 4th da f July, 
1868, to nominate candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency 
of the United States, declared in their platform that the existing go 
ernments in the recently insurgent States are illegal and void; and 

“Whereas the nominee of said New York convention of the Vice Presi 
dency, previous to his nomination, declared In writing that these 
State governments are null and void, and that the President elected 
by his party shor'd, without reference to the legal tribunals estab 
lished by the Constitution, declare the governments null and d and 
compel the Army to overthrow them by force; and 

“ Whereas the State convention of the same party assembled in the 
city of Raleigh on the 13th day of August, 1868S, in their platform 
have indorsed and approved the platform and action of the said New 
York convention and declared the political views of the said nominee 
for Vice Presidency ‘sound’; and 

“Whereas the public press and the mass meetings and the k 


publie spe 

ers of the said political party have, and do uniformly, approve and 
indorse the action of said convention and endeavor to pers 
excite the people of this Sta to sustain and aid them in thei 
said treasonable and revolutionary doctrines and desig: 

“Whereas these movements and proceedings have alar 
embarrassed business and enterprise, injured the pub 
paired the authority of the Government and raised 
prehensions of a renewal of a most destruct 

in the near future: Therefore, in order as f 

public quiet and confiden ind to encou 

of the people to discontinue these dang 

Government, and avert the terrible calamiti 

to themselves and to their country, 

“ Resolved by the General Assembly 
That the government this State 
tive, legislative, and judicial 
legal, constitutional governmen ) 
the constitution ratified by the people on t 
April, 1868, is the rightful and valid « 

“Resolved further, That it is 
and judicial departments of the 
in sustaining the same, and of 
as effectually as possible, all 
pertaining to his office, to 
overcome resistance the laws, p 
insurrection and rebellion, and, shou 
promptly upon the Government of the 
support. 

** Ratified the 20th day of August, A. 

And now to return to proceedings in 

It having been shown that the 
known to the laws and constitution of the State 
constitution existing prior to 1860 or prior 
time when the constitution of 1868 had not been ’ 
out validity or force. it will now be shown that the particul : 
der which these alleged bonds were 1 were passed by | = nd 
corruption, and, in addition, that they were without constituti ‘ 
rant even under the constitution of 1868. 

Gov. Holden, the provisional governor, convened the new legislatur 
special session on July 1, 1868. As the member 
up to be sworn, most of the Democratic membe 
aside on the pretense that they were “ barred 
Later this ruling was rel: 


te 





ive and | 
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them, and the senate allowed seats to 10 Democrats and the house 
to Vo 

At that time what is known as the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United Staes had not been ratified and declared a 


part of the Constitution, and there was no constitutional obstacle to 
these men holding offices 

On July 4, amid great rejoicing by the Republicans, the new gov- 
ernment was formally inaugurated. The change was complete. 

So thorough at all points had been the victory of those who sup- 
ported the reconstruction measures that the Republican leaders felt 
every assurance of a long period of political domination in the State. 
They at once began the work of securing the spoils, of recasting the 
laws, and of creating what they called “a new North Carolina” upon 
the wreck of that honest “old North Carolina,’ whose traditions were 
£0 honorable to our people. 

Legislation affecting the Negro race was the first to receive attention 
along with some provision to prevent anticipated resistance to the new 
government. Then came the spoils. Even at the special session the 
work of plunder began, and the harpies fixed their talons on the public 
treasury. 

“New North Carolina” needed a penitentiary, and $100,000 of bonds 





were issued and made away with in that connection And “ New North 
Carolina” needed railroads, and a cry went up for “internal improve- 
ments,” and railways were projected from every town in the State 
without regard to cost It was a well-devised plan It appealed to the 
interest of every community Every county and every town was to be 
on a boom Immense strides were to be made immediately in material 
progress, and the whole State was to be developed at once by means of 
internal improvement Such was the song of the sirens. Such were | 
the promises of Deweese and Laflin and Littlefield and the other plot- 
ters for the spoils tut surely bonds would be necessary. Surely the 
State must subscribe heavily; surely the administration must appoint 
the officers, and the officers must be of the faithful And so it hap- 


pened that even at the special session the Western North Carolina 
Railroad was cut in twain and six millions of bonds were ordered to be 
issued to the western division. Of this part, George W. Swepson, a 
man of large wealth and principal stockholder in the largest bank in 
the State, was at once elected president, and his name added strength 
to the Republican cause, 

At that time our people were poor indeed. Our personal property 
had been swept away and our lands were all but valueless. Labor was 
disorganized and our industries were unremunerative, while the ashes 


of desolation were still hot with the embers of the war. Taxes to pay 
the current expenses of government were collected with difficulty, and 
two millions of interest was past due on the “old debt,’ which then 


umounted to $14,000,000 

But neither a bankrupt people nor an empty treasury nor two mil- 
lions of interest past due could arrest the plans of the conspirators 
nor divert them from their scheme of plunder. 

On August 20 the legislature directed the treasurer to fund the in- 


| 
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freely and the members who shared the loot plied the fre 

basked in the smiles of Littlefield, all were very ha py. B _ 
Christmas holidays Swepson had disbursed in cash $75.000. an. “= 
the middle of June he had paid out $200,000. They had a y 

( bristmas and a very merry springtime, these Republican bre 
were giving a new birth to old North Carolina. And Litt! 

his great black beard—the new black-beard pirate of North « 
waxed greater and greater and became the uncrowned king « , 
publicans in this State of that era. And debauchery and cor te 
thrived in the purlieus of the capitol. It was indeed a 1 : 
money was so plentiful! 

“Don’t I owe you $40,000,” casually asked Swepson of Ir s 
“for not voting against the A. T. & O. R. R. bill?” =“ Yos 
$20,000 and hand the balance to Gen. Laflin.” 

That is but a sample. In addition to the cash the ring ol 
received $633,000 in bonds. 

Railroad bills when introduced were kept back, and the 


Wi 


were known as the omnibus bill. Provision was made fo) \ 
were to be left out in the cold. 

While it was given out that no bill could pass without an ac ment 
for 10 per cent of the bonds, yet this agreement was not alwa } 
by the president of the company, but sometimes on behalf of 
pany by those who expected to profit by the appropriation | 
find agreements made on behalf of companies not yet chart { 
railroads of which the public knew nothing, corporations cregiod 
ply to support appropriations of which the ring could get its «1 
Agreements were made on behalf of railroads whose president ne 
Democrats, were to be ousted, so that Republican successors ¥ 
substituted. 

Among the bonds authorized to be issued that winter we: 
lowing: 

Wr ORE: OES Wein en heck k ote een $2 
eG RR iaaaien ! 
CRG E. Pimaees mepsapeereneestiee tine anidh/dkiiteaad ice dicinlca tills 

A. T.&0. R erat tact iesen sci ahiien anacad 0 
Northwestern N. C. R. R_..------- se esha . 
Seen “Gt TOORONE WR a eda etn enw ! 
i ee eee ae enesiakioal s 
University R. R- i ait ig ie ila a rs 2 { 
Suffolk R. R sail lek tdiaaniia cis wale Snsilicalia elites Leads Nalin = ~ 
We Uy Qe. Baemseinen pecieilheadbeaaiae cial wh 4.0) 

| ae ae iii csieedaape nl Seay sila eee, 2 25 aw 
In addition, the convention had issued a large amount « ! 


while the old State debt had grown to $16,000,000. 

That was a heavy load for new North Carolina to bea 
poverished people, without money to pay lawful taxes, with 
to pay interest on the old debt—to have $25,000,000 added to 


ing debt of $16,000,000. And the treasury empty! Yet 


terest, issuing bonds therefor, and, with a great show of honesty, or- | 


dered him to pay the interest thereafter promptly; and then, having 


borrowed $100,000 to pay their per diem, they adjourned their special | 


session. ‘The vampires had, however, in those two months obtained a 
taste of blood, and when the assembly reconvened in November their 
uppetites were well whetted. 

Deweese, a carpetbagger, was a leading spirit, then just budding into 
a Representative in Congress from the metropolitan district of the 
State. Byron Laflin, who bore the title of “ general” and was the 
carpetbag Representative of Pitt County, was an able coadjutor. Milton 
Littlefield, also a Federal “ general,” who had found congenial employ- 
ment in robbing the negro refugees congregated near Beaufort, 8S. C., had 


been invited up to help “ work the hands,” and had come, the prince | That would have interfered with the due execution of the agreemer 
‘ ag 


of bummers, with a fine person and richly appareled, lordly in his car- 
riage, destitute of conscience, and unblushing in his dishonor. Called 





to assist in the contemplated robberies, as some skilled burglar might | 


be called to aid village novices in a big job, he naturally took the leader- 
ship and soon became the central figure in Republican councils. 

Knowing well how to play his role, he bought the Republican organ, 
the Standard, and assumed his place in the forefront of the Republican 
politicians. He was made public printer, when the work yielded a clean 
$20,000 a year. His power was immense. “The faithful” of the 
Republican Party submitted themselves to his dictation and were happy 
in his smiles. His nod was a favor, and a word from him made the 


fortunes of men. He set the fashion of living, a fashion of drinking | 


and carousing, a fashion of getting things without paying for them— 


a fashion altogether agreeable to his tools and accomplices—and his 


power waxed greater and greater as he drew the leaders of the faithful 
closer around him. With his money he was liberal, and he paid his men 
well. It was so easy to give an order on Swepson, and Swepson had 
the entire cash of a bank at command. Extravagance and corruption 
ruled the day, and jobbery was shameless. Littlefield established in a 
room in the west end of the capitol a free bar, where all who chose to 
drink and smoke caroused at his expense. Those who claimed his 
friendship were his perpetual guests. And so, with wine and women, 
he and his friends led a gay life, debauching all who longed to be de- 
bauched in those first months after the ushering in of new North Carolina. 

With the paltry stealings we do not concern ourselves. 

In October the taxes had come in, and now the treasury was getting 
low again The N. C. R. R. had issued to the State by way of 
dividend $180,000 of railroad bonds, and these were sold in a job 
lot for $118,000, and that was being rapidly absorbed and no provi- 
sion made for paying the interest falling due in January. The State 
was on the eve of bankruptcy. Interest falling due and no money to 
pay it! But Littlefield and Deweese and Laflin and their conferees 
talked only of progress and internal improyements and of new North 
Carolina! Bonds! Bonds! Bonds! Their plans found more or less 
support among the representatives of the counties interested, and op- 
position to their adroit schemes was abortive. 

When their power to control the assembly was definitely determined 
the triumvirate announced that no railroad bill should be allowed to 
pass unless the road receiving the appropriation should agree to pay 
them one-tenth of the amount. They contented themselves with taking 
tithes. 

Swepson found it necessary to apply for an act curing the defect 
in the bonds issued to his road, because they were not special tax bonds. 
and he agreed to pay his 10 per cent and at once began to make the 
payment. He not only paid cash to the leaders in the enterprise, but 
also paid their orders in the hands of various members of the assem- 
bly. But while he was a sort of paymaster in chief, the money came 
through the ring. Littlefield was the fountain whence the golden 
stream issued—the editor of the Standard, the public printer, the foun- 
tain of Republican favor and honor. As the money began to circulate 


Republican administration! 

In April the funds were running low, and Treasurer Daye | 
yas anxious for the legislature to get away, for they were an ex 
set. To pay them he had to do some more Republican financie 

The educational fund owned $420,000 of stock in the W. & W. RL R 
and W. & M. R. R., which he sold for $158,000, and with t! 
tional fund and with $100,000 borrowed from Swepson’'s bank 
them off and they went away—went away in April to com: 
November. What would they find when they returned? 

It is to be remarked that the $25,000,000 of bonds authori 
issued were not to be issued gradually as the roads should be bu 
the bonds were needed, nor was any security required for the! 
use, nor was any condition or limitation imposed in regard 


the payment of one-tenth to the ring. They were to be issued 

for. Swepson drew his first—toward the close of the yea! 

that others as they could get them. At first the price ranged 
cents, but during the summer, when millions on millions we! 

on the market, the bonds began to depreciate. In the meat 
Wilmington & Weldon Railroad, fighting the completion of the ( 
Railroad brought a suit (Galloway v. Jenkins, Treasurer) | 
validity of bonds authorized by the convention to be issued to thie ( 
ham Railroad, and they were declared to be unconstitutions 
July, 1869, in a case known as the University R. R. Co. v. Ih 
Supreme Court held that appropriations made to corporations 
existence were invalid, and in consequence of that decision 
opinions filed by the different members of the court, many of 
propriations fell to the ground as unconstitutional. In anot! 
called the Kehoe suit, it was said that Tim Lee handed to Jude 


| who heard the case, a batch of $5,000 in bonds, and the scand 


proceeding brought odium on the bonds. | bee 

As a matter of fact, only about $14,000,000 out of $25,000 
bonds authorized were actually issued. Nor was the validity 
unquestioned. During the progress of the legislature leading |) 
and the public press denounced the whole proceeding, questi 
validity of the legislature, denied its right to bind the pe 
served notice on the world at large that the taxpayers o! ¢ 
Carolina disowned these bonds, disavowed their validity, an 
never pay them. ; 

Among other objections, it was urged that the Constitution es! 
a limit of taxation and that this limit could not be exceeded 
by ealling the unconstitutional tax in excess of the limit a 
tax’’: but the promters of these schemes held that where 
tax” was laid the constitutional limit did not apply. And 
the interest on these bonds they levied “ special taxes,’ which 
their name. These taxes amounted to 94 cents on the hundre 

During the summer interest was defaulted and the va 
bonds declined. : 

Swepson had deposited the greater part of his bonds as 
security in New York for a loan of about $1,000,000, abot 
of which he invested in Florida Railroad stock and bonds 
the end, yielded no money. As the bonds sank in valu 
thrown on the market and the depreciation was hastened. 

At length, in September, a great effort was made to res ee 
market value. It was given out the bonds would soon addy > 
a combination. was made to bull them. Swepson. Little! \ 
Jones, president of the Western Railroad, and Dr. Sloan, Pp 
the W. Cc. & R. R. R., and others, along with the governor 0! 
and the State treasurer, had a meeting in New York and | 
of the arrangement were agreed on. 

Soutter & Co. had been the financial agents of the State 
these were discharged and Clews & Co. succeeded them. or 

An agreement was made by the railroad presidents to th 
they should go into a pool and use their bonds on hand as a 
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/ co in with them to make the movement lively and create the 
-cion that there was an extensive and more general demand for 
the nds. The pool being formed, Andrew Jones, Littlefield, Swepson, 
nch & Co. put their bonds with a firm styled Utley & Dougherty 
1S irgin to carry out this programme. And the speculation began. 
Lat Martindale, Moore, and others were also parties to the specu- 


1s agreed that the treasurer should make advertisement that 
rest, then long in default, would be paid on presentation of 
in Raleigh, and the speculators agreed to furnish him with 
to pay the interest. Besides, the treasurer had replaced the 
iorrowed from the educational fund, and that was used to 
and bull the market. And $125,000 derived from the sale 
f crip for an agricultural college was_used in the same way. 
Und h manipulations the bonds advanced a few cents; but just 
e speculation was beginning to work, the gold 
set in, and suddenly all sorts of stocks and bonds declined, and in a few 
| ruin was complete. The loss on margins seems to have been 
mewhere in the neighborhood of $300,000. The bonds deposited as 





rnal improvements petered out. 
drew Jones, president of the Western Railroad, did save enough 
to | a batch at faro, and Josie Mansfield, a noted courtesan of New 
k, it appears, got her share out of the wreck. 
it was a Waterloo for the North Carolina railroad presidents, and 
disast sly involved Swepson, who had entered into the affair with 
a large private fortune at his back. He retired from the presidency of 
ad, and Littlefield was elected in October as his successor, and 
that company were absolutely dissipated. Jones had noth- 
how for the bonds of his company, while Dr. Sloan, who was 
ite in getting his bonds from the treasury, refused to share in the 
sses of the pool and deposited his bonds with Pickerell & Co., from 
he was never able to redeem them. The whole issue was lost. 
of trust the railroads derived no benefit from 
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By their breach the 


nor did the State. 


Quickly following these events the same legislature again convened in 
regu session. The few Democrats in the body were active and | 
igeressive. But the leaders of the Republican Party were determined 
to retrieve the disaster, if possible. They pointed out that but 
$14,000,000 of special-tax bonds had been issued, and the taxes were 
coming in to pay the interest; that the entire State debt was but 
$30,000,000, and what was that to North Carolina? ‘That there was 


road open, and that was to press on. Sustain the credit of 
tax the people, pay the interest, and look to the future 
development of the State to settle the principal. 


ony 


the State 


» complaisant. 
rhe public mind was gratly excited. At once measures were intro- 
duced in both houses covering the whole ground of the special-tax bonds. 


tesolutions to investigate railroad frauds, bills to protect the interest 


of the State and to require nent on the part of railroad 
fl bills forbidding the payment of interest and arresting the 


ction of special taxes, bills forbidding the treasurer to issue any 
bonds and requiring the railroad presidents to turn into the State 
all on-hand undisposed of, and repealing all of that legis- 


s v 


fhe excitement was intense. The Democrats in the legislature, 
ked by a tremendous public sentiment, pressed these measures and 
were heartily and zealously aided by those Republican members who 
had clean hands and proposed to rescue the State from the pile of 
fitless debt that had been accumulated so recklessly. 
irges of corruption and fraud that had been whispered came to 
openly spoken, and 
money from Littlefield or Swepson?” 

One week after the organization Mr. Pou, of Johnston, moved that 
se go into committee of the whole to investigate these matters, 
r a struggle the motion was carried, and the next day the com- 
nitte f the whole house sat. The developments were slow. The 
om! ‘ had to send for papers and witnesses. Obstructions were 
inter] 1 at every step. 








It was not until after the Christmas recess 
that rk was begun in earnest. 

On January 13 the senate passed a resolution to appoint a commit- 
tee of three to investigate, and on the 20th Phillips, Bragg, and Scott 
Were appointed by Lieut. Gov. Caldwell, a bitter partisan, but a 
man ¥ clean hands, and soon began an investigation. The senate 


also passed a bill repealing all this railroad legislation, which came 
house on February 16, where it was fought with great despera- 
Dilatory tactics were resorted to to defeat it without avail. 
ns to amend, to substitute, to refer, consumed day after day, but 
nds of the bill, under the leadership of Thomas J. Jarvis and 
pressed it on to its passage. After it had passed its third 

a motion to reconsider was successful by one vote, and the bill 
tponed for several days by a majority of ten. It looked, indeed 
ittlefield had fully regained his mastery over tthe House. But 
ventually Mr. Pon was able to carry his point, and the bill was passed. 
ts were all repealed, and by the same legislature that passed 


st act, passed February 20, 1870, forbade the sale of any bond 
1 that the introduction of that bi!l should be notice to the 
A subsequent act, passed March 8, 1870, is as follows: 


1 act to be entitled ‘An act to repeal certain acts passed at the ses- 


SECTION 1. The General Assembly of North Carolina do enact, That 

passed at the last session of this legislature making appropria- 
railroad companies, be, and the same are hereby, repealed; that 
‘i bonds of the State which have been issued under the said acts now 
in the hands of any president or other officer 


imme tely returned to the treasurer. 
5 SE ~. The moneys in the State treasury which tere levied and 
lec ‘d under the provisions of the acts mentioned in section 1 of this 
shall, weleby appropriated to the use of the State government, and 
oe credited to the counties of the State upon the tax to be assessed 
saa eee od 1870 in proportion to the amounts collected from them 
toe aa — and clauses of laws coming in conflict with this act 
Hereby repealed, 

2 . cs Pas his act shall be in force from and after its ratification. 

py bed the Sth day of March, A. D. 1879.” 

sae a Vestigation by the house in committee of the whole had not 
proceedin the purposes intended. Littlefield’s influence dominated its 
Sannin ae - rhe meetings were postponed from time to time, and wit- 
Lit id bor to attend or declined to answer or answered evasively. 
eet. te am l-baited the house and made his examination a passing 


* turned the proceeding into ridicule and bore himself as a hero, 
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anic of that year | 


were sold for a song, and the whole issue of special-tax bonds | 


But the people were | 


h 1esti re P “ Wh: red | i 
the question went around, “ Who had borrowed | money or your life. 


of 1868 and 1869, making appropriations to railroad companies.” | 


of the corporation be | 
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other bonds on the market, and that certain other parties | with conscious strength, rather than as a culprit at the bar of justice. 


But the Bragg commission was making investigations at the same time, 
and a crisis was being rapidly reached. 

On March 4 the house, in committee of the whole, spurred up by the 
proceedings of the Bragg commission, resolved that it would pursue the 
matter with greater diligence and that the committee should not adjourn 
for more than two days at a time 

And on the same day the house passed a resolution directing the 
senate commission to report its proceedings up to the 11th of Mareh. 
The purpose of this move was evidently to interrupt the investigation 


The day following the Bragg commission had Littletield before it on 
examination, and the house, at the instance of the committee of the 
whole, resolved that Littlefield should not be required to testify in re 
gard to his dealings with private parti>s, but that he might be examined 
in regard to his transactions with members of the legislature 

On Monday, March 9, however, the house resolved that Littlefield 
might be excused from appearing before the committee of the whole 
Evidently the trail was getting very warm. The fox was being run to 
cover. Another Maynard had brought the Blackbeard to close quarters, 
and fears were felt lest other witnesses would give away the whole 
business. 

A supper was given at the hotel, where many of the Republican 
leaders were present, and oysters, wine, and cigars comforted t! ith 
ful. Speeches were made by Littlefield and other leading Republicans 
on the necessity of repealing the Bragg commission, as it was said t 
Democrats could make political capital out of the investigation. Littl 

| field, however, struck the bull’s-eye when he said, “If they knew as 
much about that Bragg commission as he did, they would yote to repeal 
it the next day. That was an irresistible argument. It was most pe 
suasive. It was so agreed: and the next day—Saturday, March 12 

when the commission made its report under the resolution calling for it, 
a motion was promptly made to discharge the commission At on 

the contest began. Had Littlefield the power to dominate the senate 
as he had dominated the house? Did he hold the majority in his hand 
as against the fair fame of the honest people of North Carolina? The 
vote resulted in a tie. But honest Caldwell broke the tie and voted 
against the motion to discharge the commission. Without avail, how 
ever. Col. Ham Jones moved to continue the commission, but Senator 


Sweet again moved to discharge it, and Littlefield carried the day. 
A few days later, a bill having been passed appointing some of 
stockholders of the W. N. C. Railroad a committee to settle 


the 
with 


| Swepson and Littlefield for the funds of that company, and that com 


mittee being about to assemble here at Raleigh, Littlefield seized his 
carpet-bag, and as he was coming out of the hotel saw Col. Ham Jones 


Stopping a moment he said: *“ Col. Jonés, I am about to leave town. My 


departure will be the subject of much comment. It do not wish to leave 
without telling some one that I am going. I therefore tell you now that 
I am going.”” And jumping into a waiting omnibus he was soon on his 


way to Florida—a fugitive from justice. 
As all men who dealt with the special tax bonds were required to look 


to the legality and constitutionality of the issue, they had notice of the 
limitation on the power of the general assembly to impose taxes; and 


the taxes imposed by these speciai-tax bonds amounted to 94 cents oy 
the hundred dollars of property, which was largely in excess the 
power of the general assembly to lay, so the public had notice that this 
taxation was beyond the powers of the legislature and unconstitutional, 
and they had notice that the legislature had no power to issue any 
bond without a specia! tax, the bonds of the State not being then at par 


ot 


And those who dealt in those bonds after February, 1570, also had 
notice of the repeal of the acts under which they were issued. 

Bribery, fraud, illegality, swindling characterized the whole pro- 
ceeding; and you, Mr. Carlisle, with your big club, now demand “ your 


At the ensuing election the Democrats were successful, and the policy 
of the State became fixed not to recognize any obligation on the part 
of the people to pay these bonds. They gradually sank in value, until 
at length they were quoted on Wall Street, without sales, at 3 cet 
on the dollar. Then the aid of the Federal court was invoked, 
suits were brought against the State by the bondholders In one suit 
they sought to make the State treasurer pay into the Federal court all 
moneys that had been collected under the “special taxes” imposed 
pay the interest on these bonds, and in another a mandamus was prayed 
requiring the auditor to include these special taxes in his abstracts for 
the sheriffs of the State to collect by. 


These proceedings awakened great public interest, and serious appre 
hensions were felt lest some action might be taken by.the Federal court 


that would force the people to pay the bonds. 


Happily, however, the various suits relative to these bonds were 
determined adversely to the bondholders; and in 1880 an amendment 
to the constitution was adopted, embodying a provision prohibiting 
the legislature from paying any moneys on these bonds without f 


submitting the question to the people of the State 


But still the bondholders did not relinquish hope, and Morton, Bliss 
& Co. brought a suit against the State, which failed 

One of the difficulties in recovering judgment against the State on 
these bonds is the provision in the Constitution of the United States 
to the effect that no State shall be sued in a Federal court by a citizen 
of another State. To flank that various Northern States passed la 
authorizing suits to be brought in the names of these States on t 
ponds of other States held by their citizens; but the Sapreme ¢ t 
of the United States decided that that artifice would not answer in 
other turn was taken in the suit of Temple v. North Carolina Temp 
was a citizen of the State, and Judge Bond held that as he was a « 
of North Carolina that inhibition of the Constitution of the I 
States did not apply, and he therefore gave judgment against the & 
but the Supreme Court of the United States decided against t 
As a last resort the bondholders secured certain States to | vid 
receiving donations of defaulted bonds, which thus would he + a 
property of those States and could be sued on by those States in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

nd it is under such an enactment of the State of New York that the 
present movement is threatened. 

From this narration it will sufficiently appear that the acts authoriz 
ing the issue of these special-tax bonds were conceived in and 
brought forth in iniquity. They were the fruits of a conspira to 
defraud, the result of bribery and corruption 

Moreover, they have not the warrant of the constitution of 1868 
Section 1 of Article V of the constitution of 1868S reads: “ The general 
assembly shall levy a capitation tax on every male inhabitant of the 


State over 21 and under 50 years of age, which shall be equal on each 
to the tax on property valued at $300 in cash. The commissioners of 
the several counties may exempt from capitation tax in special cases 
on account of poverty and infirmity, and the State and county capita- 
tion tax combined shall never exceed $2 on the head.” 




















The limitation on taxation embraced in this section is therefore that 
the tax on $300 of property shall never exceed $2. It is plain and 


specifi The tax on $100 of property for State and county purposes 
can not under the constitution exceed 66% cents, no matter how this tax 
may be divided between the State and the counties. 


fhere is a direction for laying a specific annual tax to form a sinking 
fund for the payment of interest. There is also a direction that the 
State shall have no power to contract any new debt except in an emer- 
gzency until the bonds of the State shall be at par, unless it shall in the 
sume bill levy a tax to pay the interest at maturity. 


Ilowever inconvenient the limitation on taxation may be, the limi- 


tation itself is plain and positive, and the requirement to levy particular 
special taxes is a rule of action to be observed within that positive 
limitation. 

These bonds have been issued under acts that are in conflict with the 
constitution of 1568. 

‘The public had notice that the proceedings resulting in the election 


of 18GS were void; that the legislators then chosen were not elected | 


under any constitution in force at the time of the election; that the 
acts themselves were passed through bribery and corruption; and that 
even under the constitution of 1868 those acts were without the war- 
rant of law 

Holders who took these bonds from the pool or improperly and ille- 
gally acquired them before February, 1870, and aided the railroad presi- 
dents in their breach of trust, are not bona fide holders in the eye 
of the law. Holders who acquired them after February, 1870, when 
the acts were repealed and the bonds were directed to be returned to 
the ‘Treasury and were repudiated, stand in even worse plight. 

So, in addition to the infirmity of the bonds in their origin, there is 
an infirmity In the holders themselves. 

Still the people of the State are threatened with a big club. 

Whatever may be the determination of the Supreme Court of the 
United States it will be met by the people of North Carolina with 
resolution They will never pay a farthing on these alleged bonds; 
nor, if the plaintiffs should recover a judgment, would it be effective 
of any good purpose. 

It may result in strained relations between the people of North 
Carolina and the people of New York; it may result in exhausting 
every means of retaliation that can be devised, but it will yield no 
money. The club will not only be used in vain, but there may result 
damage and injury to those who furnish the club and stand at the 
back of the men who wield it. 

Very respectfully, 
S. A. ASHB. 

RALEIGH, N. C., June 27, 1905. 


This bond syndicate then secured the passage of an act 
through the Legislature of Rhode Island authorizing Gov. Proc- 
tor of that State to accept a donation of these fraudulent bonds 
and requiring the State of Rhode Island to institute suit on 
them, but subsequently, when the issue of these fraudulent 
bonds was explained to Gov. Proctor by Gov. Kitchin of North 
Carolina, Gov. Proctor obtained a repeal of the act at once 
from the Legislature of Rhode Island, expressing the solicitude 
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that his State should not be concerned in such a transaction, | 


which the State of North Carolina gratefully appreciated. 

This New York bond syndicate continued their exertions, and 
in September, 1910, a reply was made to their committee as 
above printed, embracing Capt. Samuel A. Ashe’s letter to Mr. 
Carlisle. 

Since then the syndicate of fraudulent bondholders have 
eought to interest foreign Governments, as well as other States 


but so far without avail. 


Mr. Williams to Mr. Pettigrew. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tur House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Democracy which rules in this House has been 
giving to the public, through the CoNGRESsIONAL Recorp, such 
carefully prepared statements of the reasons why a Democratic 
President should be elected that a little variety now and then 
may add to the spice of the argument. It is unreasonable to 
expect that all men will think alike on the same subject for any 
great period of time, and it is frequently the very monotony of 
power as expressed through one or a group of leaders that 
overthrows majorities. We are not informed of the durability 
of the existing Democratic alliance, but as we read the state- 
ments of Mr. Bryan and compare them with the eloquent and 
forceful expressions of Mr. Hearst, we are reminded that dif- 
ferences will occur in the best regulated families. 

Democrats who find interesting the controversies that have 
arisen in the Republican camp and who have been chuckling in 


high glee over the prospects of a division of Republican senti- | 


ment may find it worth while to read the letter written from 
Boston, Mass., December 15, 1911, to the Hon. R, F. Pettigrew, 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

In many respeets the letter of Mr. Williams is a literary 
gem. It deals with a iiterary character whose writings have 








been quoted upon this floor on numerous occasions. [It 
deed, so comprehensive an analysis of the written beliefs 
policies of the Democratic candidate for President as +, | 


worthy of preservation in the congressional archives. And 


roreover, unless my information is awry, it had a liber 
culation in the bailiwick of certain distinguished preside 
candidates prior to the convention at Baltimore. 

T 


i commend the studious and scholarly production of Mr. \ 
liams to both Democrats and Republicans: 


Boston, Mass., December 15, 1911, 
Senator R. F. Perricrew, 
Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak. 
Dear Senator: Since we visited Gov. Wilson last s) 
and carried away such pleasant impressions of his perso 


tion of our presidential problem. 


This week I have been shocked at the reading of the fifth 


volume of his History of the American People, published in 


1902. 

It is toryism of the blackest type; it is not a history of 
American people but a history of Woodrow Wilson's adn 
tion for everything which the radical democracy now seeks 
change and a series of sneers and insults to every class of 
who have sought to alleviate the injustice of capitalis: 
think Senator Aldrich would have written with more ehari 
apd less bitterness. The worst is that there is no not 


sympathy for any suffering and protesting class, but he see 


to search for phrases to show his contempt for them. It 

the volume and judge whether I exaggerate in this statement 
One thing is clear: The contents of this volume shou 

fully known and considered now and not developed in 


— 


is, in- 
and 


a 


tial 


ily 


lnmer 
tv 
and conversation, I have had hopes that he might be the soly- 


the 


headlines of the Republican press after a nomination based 


upon ignorance of a man’s own history of himself. 

The radicals of the country may overlook the past utter 
but they should be fully informed of them. Gov. Wilson 
undoubtedly changed materially his old points of view, bu 


book proves that a revolutionary change of heart is also neces- 


sary. 
I array the quotations according to the classes of me 
treats and cite the pages. . 


First. The laboring classes. 


He discovers during the first Cleveland administration that 


the air was filled with anarchy and “cities filling up 
foreigners of the sort the Know-Nothings had feared ‘ w! 
came to speak treasons” (p. 186). “The air of the indust 
regions—thickened with vapors of unwholesome opinion.” 
The Haymarket riot of 1886 proved “the strength a: 
dacity of the anarchist leaders ‘and’ a concerted plan to | 


Sa ; ; : | tice defiance of law” (p. 187). “Men of American trai: 
of the United States, in the collection of these fraudulent bonds, | peean to take the taint of anarchistic sentiment.” The Knig 


of Labor “were touched with it” “and in proportion as 
became anarchistic the great order suffered disintegrati 
decay” (p. 187). 

He describes the march of Coxey’s army with sneers; 


the villagers fed them “lest they should linger or grow wz!) 


” 


in temper.” “ Good natured sympathizers and men who wis 
to see the comedy played out subscribed funds fer their 
urgent needs; the painful farce was soon over” (p. 236 

“Other armies gathered in more sullen mood,” bitum 
coal miners and railway employees struck. “It began t 
as if there were no law and order in the land. Yet the I 
dent (Cleveland) moved in all matters with a vigor anc i! 
tive which made the years memorable” (p. 238). 

He speaks of the “firmness and decision” of Cleve! 
his use of the United States Army during the Pullman s 
without any application from the State authorities or tle 
He states that the Governor of Illinois had “ not even call 
the militia of the State to maintain order and protect |)! 

* * * and sympathized indeed with the strikers and re: 
interference” (p. 262). 

{Nore: This untrue statement shows that Mr. Wils 
writing such so-called history did not even take th 
to ascertain facts.] 

Later he notes ‘‘ the difficulties which Mr. Cleveland | 
obliged to settle by the use of Federal troops” (p. 260) 

He speaks of the railroad men and miners in 15¢% 
only “idle but bent upon mischief” (p. 142); express 
satisfaction with the violent methods used to suppress 
by saying: “but they (the outbreaks) were at least gross 
gible, susceptible of being handled by counterforce and 
authority ” (p. 142). ; 

He touches upon government by injunction by refer! 
the use of the boycott as a system of terrorizing those : 
would not yield te their demands and then says: ~ the cou 
were forced to execute, sometimes very harshly, the law ag 


) 
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cons] racy, . 
new circumstances (p. 168). 

i find in this history no mention of the Carnegie homestead 
and carnage. 


strike 
“4 king of industrial monopolies: “No wonder thoughtfut 
men os well as mere labor agitators, grew uneasy,” etc. (p. 266). 
second. Immigration (in the nineties). 
“Now there came multitudes of men of the lowest class from 
the south of Italy and men of the meaner sort out of Hungary 


and Poland, as if the countries of the south of Europe were 
Jisburdening themselves of the more sordid and hapless elements 
r population” (p. 212). 


He thinks the Chinese which were excluded by law “ were 


more to be desired as workmen, if not as citizens, than most of | 


1e course crew that came crowding in every year.” He claims 


skill. their intelligence, their knack at succeeding and driving | 
— rivals out rather than their alien habits that made them | 
ferred and hated and led to their exclusion at the prayer of the | 


men ‘ ey would likely displace should they multiply. The un- 
likely fellows who came in at the eastern ports were tolerated 
because they usurped no place but the very lowest in the scale of 
bor” (p. 218). 
History does not seem to require that the negro should be 
described as “ the incubus of that ignorant and hostile vote” in 


the South (p. 136). 

Of most important party significance is Mr. Wilson’s attitude 
toward the humbler class of party workers who seek office. Of 
the period of 1880 he says: “The brazen, indecent clamor of 


the meaner sort of partisan for preferment seemed of a sudden | 


to work with fatal violence upon affairs” (p. 156). 
Third. Farmers’ Alliance, Populists, Farmers. 


He says of the Farmers’ 
yague purposes and the means of reform proposed showed the 
think—of crude and ignorant mind” (p. 127). 

The farmers of the South after the war he describes as “ 
new in politics as new 
purpose, as much bound within the narrow limits of their own 
experience as the men of the western farms. Anyone who noted 
how the tenets of the Farmers’ Alliance and the new and radical 
heresies with reg 
South had in fact become itself 2 new region” (p. 203). 

‘The country’s knowledge of his (Cleveland’s) conviction in 
that critical matter—silver coinage, 1892—had probably saved 
his party the discrediting suspicion which the fusion of Demo- 
crats with Populists upon the Pacific coast might have brought 


upon it. The country has never needed a man of his fiber more” 
(p 220), 


men 


“The People’s Party, which the newspapers of the country— 
1892—promptly dubbed ‘ Populist,’ had put forth a platform 
which demanded that the Federal Government should itself 
acquire the ownership of all railways, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones,” the free coinage of silver, a graduated income tax, 
postal savings banks, and “all lands held by aliens, or by corpo- 
rations in excess of their needs, reclaimed—a radical program 
which jumped with the humor of hundreds of thousands of work- 

and farmers the country over” (p. 216). 

‘He (Cleveland in 1892) led a party in which silver advocates 
abounded, men who lived remete from the seats of trade and 
knew nothing of its law” (p. 224). 

Fourth. Grover Cleveland. 


il ginen 


Mr. Wilson treats him throughout as a somewhat God-like 
person and finds nothing to criticize in his entire political course. 
Mr. Cleveland is described as “ compact of frankness, conviction, 


\l force, no mere partisan, but a man of the people with the 
service strong upon him” (p. 194). The Democrats 
(ISS4) won because they nominated “an instrument of integrity 
ind scusible rectification in publie affairs” (p.170). “ Courage, 
directness, good sense, — spirit ” 
the —_— marked (p. 192). 

- Cleveland was a man of the sort they (the Mugwumps 
of 188 4) most desired, not touched with the older sophistications 


spirit of 


of polite, his face set forward, his gifts the gifts of right 
J ‘on (p. 176). “His quality was as unmistakable as Gen. 
a “ksons and yet he had none of Gen. Jackson’s blind impetu- 


or mere willfulness ” (p. 180). 

"in pensions he says: 

a Both Democratic House and Republican Senate (in 1885) 
were inclined to grant any man or class of men who had served 
ae Federal armies: during the Civil War the right to be 
suppo ted out of the National Treasury, and Mr. Cleveland set 
sell very resolutely to check their extravagance” (p. 180). 

The campaign of 1896. 

Were easily persuaded that money would be more plenti- 
the individual as for the Nation if scarce gold were 
ed as the exclusive standard of value and abundant 


ful for 
ab: ll idon 


fitting formulas, originated in an age gone by,” to | 


Eastern 
moved strongest and men were most apt to understand the wide 
foundations of their businesses; 
port, rather, from the South and West, where disturbing changes 
of opinion had long been in progress 
grams of relief were most apt to be looked upon with favor” 


+} 

that despite the unsavory habits of these Chinese, “it was their | 
} ment, 
I 


time of stress had piled up. 
ment became for the agricultural regions of the North 
a symbol of prosperity ” 


currency 
| put once more upon foundations that would hold fast’ 


Alliance proposals: ‘These were | 


in political thinking and constructive | 


ard to money took root there could see how the | 


made him a man whom all | 


| provide an irredeemable paper currency again or even a 


of money had been accompanied by 


Silver substituted so that there should be metal currency enough 
for all; 
age should come when the thing should have been done. 
were not studious of the laws of value” 


and they were easily beguiled to dream what a blessed 
They 
(p. 255). 

“The Republicans had their chief strength in the Central and 
States of the Union, where trade and manufacture 
their 


the Democrats drew sup- 


and where radical pro- 
(p. 256). 
The platform of 1896, he says, “ uttered radical doctrines of 


reform which sounded like sentences taken from the platforms 
of the People’s Party 


” 


(p. 258). 
-ampaign of 1896, “ The battle was to be won by argu- 
not by ridicule of terror or mere stubbornness of vested 


Of the 


interests. It was won by argument” (p. 262). 

(Note.—This was Mark Hanna’s campaign of “ argument.’’) 

Sixth. Greenbacks and silver. 

“Money (after the war) was more easy to get, the paper 
money of the Treasury, and could be used at its face value as 
well as gold itself to pay the mortgages off which the older 


the Govern- 
and West 


The ‘ greenbacks’ of 


(p. 143). 

Thoughtful public men saw, nevertheless, that the business 
interests of the country rendered it imperative that specie pay- 
ments should be resumed by the Government, the redundant 
of the country contracted, and money transactions 
(p. 144). 

He then speaks approvingly of the demonetization of the silver 
dollar in 1873 and the act of 1875 for the resumption of specie 
payments by the country, and says: 

“The real functions of money, the real |] 
real standards of its serviceability, the real relations to trade 
and to industry have always been hidden from the minds of 
men, whose thought in such matters has not been trained in the 
actual experiences of the open markets of the world, in actual 
exchange, or in the actual direction of the financial operations 
of government” (p. 145). 

Of the South in 1890 he says, “ Errors of opinion began to 
prevail there, as in the new regions of the West — ; hopes 
that the credit of the Government itself might in some manner 
be placed at the disposal of the farmers in the handling and 


or 


aws of its value, the 


marketing of their crops, demands for a ‘cheap’ currency, of 
| paper or of silver, which should be easier to get and easier to 


pay debts with than the gold which lay secure in the vaults of 
the banks and of the Federal Treasury. The communities from 
which such demands came lay remote from the centers of trade 
where men could see in the transactions of every day what real 
laws of credit, of value, and of exchange must always be 
whether legislatures would have them so or not” (p. 203). 

Mr. Wilson questions the decision validating the legal-tender 


notes and says that from the immense issues of war times 
legislators “ got a novel and misleading sense of power in the 
ereation of values.” He condemns the Sherman Act because 


“the law of supply and demand governed the value of the metal 
as of all other things bought or sold, and the statutes of 
single government could set the efficiency of that law 


no 
aside.” 


| “Mr. Sherman and his colleagues were playing to the galleries ” 
(pp. 205-208). 
Of the financial situation in 1892, under the Sherman Act. 


“ So soon as the Government ceased paying in gold, the artificial 


| parity between gold and silver which the laws sought to main- 


tain would be destroyed; every piece of property in the coun- 
try, tangible and intangible, would lose half its value and credit 
would collapse” (p. 222). 

“The real force of the sentiment came from the uneasy 
economic conditions of the country. prices had fallen: 
money was not easy to get as it had happened to be when 
| abundant issues of paper came pouring every month from the 
Government’s Treasury.” 

“Tf the bankers set themselves against every proposition to 


fresh 
coinage of silver there was the more reason to believe that paper 


or silver was only real ‘ people’s’ money. The sentiment grew; 
reason had not established it and reason could not check or 
| dislodge it” (p. 146). 


I end the quotations with one which discloses Mr. Wilson's 


fundamental conception of money. Study this if you study no 
other; it is fearful and wonde rful: 
“The coincidence of high prices and eager markets with 


floods of paper, coupled with the indisputable fact that the 
return to slacker demand, lower prices, and a greater scarcity 
a considerable contraction 
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of the redundant currency and hy laws which were soon to 
bring about a return to specie payments, a turning back from 
‘cheap’ money to ‘dear,’ confused the thinking of some men 
who had long been in eontact with public affairs, and those who 
could not go quite the length of the greenbacks turned to silver 
for relie?.” 

“I venture in behalf of the crude and ignorant minds to give 
a paraphrase of this sentence, even though my attempt may 
seem to jump with the humor of hundreds of thousands of 
workingmen and farmers the country over.” It is as follows: 

“The coincidence of heavy rains and high rivers, as well as 
the indisputable fact that in time of drouth the rivers were low, 
led many experienced men to the confused notion that the sup- 
ply of rain had something to do with the height of streams.” 

I venture to say that a few millions of Democrats “live 
remote from the seats of trade and know nothing of its laws” 
have a right to ask whether Mr. Wilson, as their President, 
would apply such conceptions of finance to Senator Aldrich’s 
currency measure, which is becoming a political issue, if a half 
million dollar campaign fund can make it an issue. 

I have repeatedly defended the sincerity of Mr. Wilson in 
recent change of his views. I do not doubt it at all. But it 
is clear that he has had profound contempt for the Farmers’ 
Alliance, the Populists, Greenbackers, bimetallists, trades-unions, 
small office seekers, Italians, Poles, Hungarians, pensioners, 
strikers, armies of unemployed; to him these classes represented 
no economic wrongs; Cleveland has been his worshipped ido! 
as a President; he has regarded the East and the bankers as 
the sole custodians of financial wisdom; the vital question is, 
“Has a year destroyed all these impressions and put mercy, 
charity, love, and nationality into a hardened heart?’ I am 
eager to believe it, but I rely on faith for justification. Two 
arguments ar against him. Jefferson taught us that the great 
menace to the Republic was the courts, but Mr. Wilson objects 
to the recall of judges; in other words, he is willing that one of 
the three great branches of government shall be beyond popular 
control, and he does not see what all real Democrats see clearly, 
that the courts are the final intrenchment of privilege. 

I dislike to call in question Mr. Wilson’s application for a 
Carnegie pension; but I can not understand how a real Demo- 
erat could touch such money; it is steeped in human blood of 
Carnegie’s workers, shot down by his hired -Pinkertons, whi'e 
struggling for a decent wage out of the hundreds of millions 
which their labor was rolling into the Carnegie coffers. The 
gigantic fortune, which furnishes the pension, was gained by 
unjust legal privilege, which it is our function to destroy. No 
man should ask a pension from such a millionaire without con- 
templating some service in return. We know what that service 
is, and Mr. Wilson ought to know. 

It must not be forgotten that Mr. Wilson presents himself 
for the presidential nomination without any apology fer his 
past, except concerning direct legislation; but this is popular 
and vote getting; he has done no penance and served no ap- 
prenticeship to real democracy; just espoused. High proof 
of his patriotic purpose would be to retire in the face of his 
unhappy record. 

[I yield to no one in charity for 2 man who has been wrong 
and has been converted, but charity must yield to the mighty 
importance of our presidential nomination to a hundred million 
people. 


This record of Mr. Wilson has fixed some points in my mind | . e ; 
’ . | had been contracted on the trip; that 205 had died 


beyond turning: 

First. The radicals constitute nine-tenths of the democracy 
and should nominate only one of their kind, a thoroughbred. 
We have a paddock full of them and should not waste time 
firing, blistering, and bandaging old nags with bad records. 

Second. The men who can earry Republican States because 
they are sufficiently near Republicans are not fit presidential 
timber for us. 

Third. We must understand the mathematical law that the 
capitalistic press abuses a man according to his loyalty to 
popular interests. The candidate whom this press asserts to be 
most feared by the Republicans is the man we should most fear. 

Fourth. We are not selecting a candidate because he wants 
the place, but because he is the best man in the country for it, 
If he does not consent, we can draft to this place a leader. a 
strong, loyal, brave, self-sacrificing patriot. 

Fifth. The people have decided to come to their own; they 
have ceased party worship. The Republicans are doomed unless 
we blunder. We can open up a future for our Republic such 
as mind has not conceived when once the people rule. But 
our leader must be a real one; a thoroughbred; our watch- 
word, “ No mongrels need apply.” 

Tell me what you think of al) this. 

Sincerely, yours, 


GrorcE FRED WILLIAMS. 








Immigration Station Site, Baltimore, Md. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. JOHN L. BURNET! 
OF ALABAMA, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 


Wednesday, June 19, 1912. 


: The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the st ite 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 20501 ) 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to exchange the < 
tofore acquired for a United States immigration station at I: 

Md., for another suitable site, and to pay, if necessary, out of th 
priation heretofore made for said immigration station an additio: 
in accomplishing such exchange; or to sell the present site, the 
procured from such sale to revert to the appropriation made 

immigratiou station, and to purchase another site in lieu the) 


Mr. BURNETT said: 


Mr. CHatrMan: The gentleman from Pennsylvania | \{r. 


Moore] has referred in complimentary terms to the fac 
while I am in favor of restricting immigration, I have » 
been liberal in my views as to providing comfortable «) 
for those who do come. I thank my friend for this eém) 
and beg to say that I have always favored better accom) 
tion of immigrants at various stations—at Boston, at P 
delphia, so ably represented by the gentleman from Pe 
vania [Mr. Moore], and other cities; and there never was 
proposition coming to this House from the Committee on Py) 
Buildings and Grounds or from the Committee on Immigrant 
and Naturalization that I have not advocated when it propos 
to give more comfort and better accommodations to those 
ing to our shores. 

While it is true that I am in favor of a restrictive po! 


not so restrictive as many have charged—yet I have always 
felt that so long as this Government invited these people ty its 


shores it is our duty to give them such accommodations w! 
they land at the very water’s edge as will convince them 


we are a people that are liberal and humane in-our trea it 


of everybody, ne matter where they come from. [Applaus 
My record is made on that proposition. We reported f: 


the Immigration Committee several bills of that kind. I ad- 


voeate this bill along the same lines that I have always 
in favor of, and my conduct is in acute contrast with t! 


| some representatives of foreign-language newspapers who 


peared before our Committee on Immigration and Natur 
tion in opposition to the Burnett-Dillingham bill, for n 
of them ever advocated a bill fer the amelioration of sten 
eonditions for their fellow countrymen when they land. 


apparent was their indifference to horrible steamship condi- 


tions that I felt it my duty to call their attention to the t 


that Judge Sasatnm, an honored Member of this House ani of 
my committee, had had before our committee for severa! ‘S 
a bill for better steamship conditions, to enlarge the steerage 


“apacity, and to give better ventilation, and not one 0! 
said a word in its favor. A report a few years ago 
the immigration commissioner at Ellis Island showed 
one year over 1,500 children had come into that station 2 
with scarlet fever and measles, and that many of these d 


passage, and the greater number of them was on accoun! 
unsanitary conditions of these steamships. I have be 

those who advocated reform in that direction, but t! 

came before our committee and made the loudest | 
against restrictive legislation never raised their voice 
murderous steamship conditions. 

A few years ago the committee of which I was a me 
that time and of which I am now the chairman report 
giving better steamship accommodations, but that bi! 
go as far as Judge Sapatru and myself desired. That | 
agitated and discussed before the committee for wer 
weeks, and yet not one of these gentlemen opposine 
strictive policy that I advocate appeared before the i 
in behalf of these immigrants for the purpose of gettis 
better accommodations. So that, I say, my record is 
that line. As long as they come, let us treat them like 
beings. a 

The gentleman referred to the restriction that wil! re 
the passage of the Burnett-Dillingham bill. I hope th 


pass, but it will not strike down the class of immigr ; a 
come into the port of Baltimore, nor is it aimed at U) sae 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Layrureum] told us 0" 


character of that immigration. Under the Burnett ! 1 Sret 
would not be 1 per cent of the immigrants from Eng!’ ° 














1a) reland, Wales, and not one-half of 1 per cent from the 
_ <eandinavian countries, that would be debarred; of the 
Ce s, not 2 per cent; of the splendid Bohemian citizens, not 
1 it: and it contains a provision that even if the Jewish 


is not able to read the Hebrew or Yiddish, he would 

iebarred if fleeing from religious persecution, if other- 

So far as the port of Baltimore is concerned, 

I e the passage of the Burnett-Dillingham bill would in- 

e class of immigration that would come in there. On 

through Europe as a member ef the immigration com- 

S I inquired of several Germans at Hamburg why it was 

er of their people were coming to this country than 

They replied that there were several reasons; one 

the conditions were better there than they used to be, 

her was because we were receiving too many emi- 

m along the Mediterranean Sea that his people did 

me in competition with in our labor markets and 

did want to come in contact with in their standard of living. 

» that the good immigrants that come in will be 

y the passage of the Burnett bill, while it would keep 

( r cent of the Sicilians and that class. There would be 

‘ n impetus given to the immigrant from northwestern 

E which we all desire, that Baltimore and cther ports 
\ eceive more of the better class than they receive now. 

\s been said by the able Representative from Maryland 


ia issible. 


¢ 
{ 


S elie 


iMr. | 11cumM], they have no station at Baltimore now. They 
subjeet to the whim and caprice of the railroad com- 

shing a reception station for these people, and a de- 
ten! hospital several blocks away. Sick people, as it is now 
T |, after having landed in the station provided by the 


B e & Ohio Railroad, are carried several blocks away 
before they can reach the detention hospital. The proposition 
ny | in this bill is to sell or exchange this site for the pur- 
nos acquiring another nearer to the water’s edge in order 
reception station and detention hospital may be one 
building close to the place of landing. As has been said by the 
g n from Pennsylvania {Mr. Moore], that is the policy 
tl being adopted by the great cities that have these places. 
placing her Immigration station on the water's edge. 
and is surrounded by water. I have been these fre- 
| recently, and there are no more healthy conditions, in 
m) vment, than are now being provided by Mr. Williams, 

did gentleman in charge of the immigration station 
at keilis Island. 

N ubt when the building is completed at Philadelphia 

I was one of those who had the honor of aiding the gentle- 

! retting just what they are looking forward to now— 
v hey get down to the water’s edge instead of being remote 
now and have it all combined, they will, with 
eater expedition, and with much greater healthfulness 

enience to the immigrants arriving, be able to take 
care of those coming in. 


as 1 are 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 
BURNETY. Certainly. 
Mi. BUTLER. And that is whether or not the Members of 
this Tlonse who desire to have considered the gentleman’s bill 


subject of immigration will have the opportunity dur- 


ng present session of Congress? 

Mr. BURNETT. I hope so. I want to say that if my com- 
mittee is reached during this session, the Dillingham Senate 
bill substituted by the Burnett bill, will certainly be the 
one called up. 


Mr. BUTLER. It is the gentleman’s purpose to press the 
consideration of that bill? 


Mr. BURNETT. Yes; and I have done so right along. I 
have a resolution now pending before the Rules Committee 
making it in order, and have been urging that committee to 
pt ( so that we may have a vote on it at this session. 
Applause. } 

M r. Chairman, I desire now to discuss the Burnett and the 
D i cham bills and give something of their history and effect 
if they pass. 

. The Burnett bill strikes straight at the question of the restric- 
tion , what I regard as undesirable immigration. The Dil- 
linghan bill was reported to the Senate with the illiteracy 
est 


“St Stricken 
North ( 
Lona) 


_out, but by the activity of Senator Simmons, of 
arolina, it was forced back into the bill. Senators 
ind DILLINGHAM were both members of the Immigration 


Comm si “hi . 

aan ssion, of which I was also a member, and which, after 
aa. years of patient tuvestigation, reported the “ reading 
Stricti. uS, test as the most feasible single method of re- 


undesirable immigration.” I believed this the most 


Mportant result of the labors of our commission, and was 
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dod 
greatly disappointed to know that the two Senators just named, 
one of whom was chairman of the Senate Committee on Immi- 


gration and the other an influential member, had not been able 
to retain it in their committee. 


The Burnett bill, which was reported by my committee, has 
only four brief sections and is not encumbered with any other 
feature than the illiteracy test above. The Dillingham bill 
passed the Senate and came to the House with 399 sections and 
covered 58 pages. It has been before the Senate for months, 
and the Burnett bill had been reported to the House for some 
time before the Dillingham bill reached us. There were some 


features of it which almost every member of the House com- 


mittee believed to be unwise. It was crude, and confused. 
The last section, it was thought by many, repeated the Chinese 
exclusion act, and the committee believed that to report it in 
its then form would very probably defeat any legislation. So, 
after giving it much consideration, a motion was made to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and report the text of 


the Burnett bill in lieu thereof and every member of the House 
committee who favored the illiteracy test voted for that 
stitute. Both bills now have only the illiteracy-test provision 

Mr. GarpNer of Massachusetts, in a newspaper interview, did 
me the honor of speaking in high praise of the sacrifice [ made 
in permitting the so-called Dillingham bill to be reported in 
the exact terms of mine, when mine had already been reported 
by the House committee. There were a number of bills on the 
subject before the committee ; them much more drastie 
than mine. Mr. Focut of Pennsylvania introduced one which 
in many respects followed the Dillingham bill, but which 
confusion and more of a joke than a 
bill. It covered 53 pages and contained 39 sections. 1 
whether the author ever read it, but allowed some shrewd 
joker to impose upon him. He did not ask me for a hearing 
by our committee on his bill and possibly only introduced it for 
home consumption. The last section of his bill also repeals the 
Chinese exclusion act, and if enacted would son fill our coun- 
try with Asiatics who would drive every white laborer to the 
poorhouse. There are more than 400,000,000 Chinese in that 
kingdom and they could easily spare 200,000,000 of them. This 
would be more than twice the entire population of all America. 
They can work for less than 20 cents per day. It is unthinkable 
that any sane man would want to turn loose this great horde of 
“chinks” on our country. 

The Dillingham bill tried to correct this outrage in that bill 
by adding a long involved sentence at the end of 
but it was done in such a bungling manner as to be meaning- 


sub 


some of 


for 
real 
doubt 


amateurishness is 


section 3, 


less. But the Focht bill does not even atiempt to correct the 
enormity. 
Of course I would reflect on any member of my committee 


by intimating that he would not detect the joker and eliminate 
it from the bill, but it shows that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Focut] had fallen into the hands of some one 
who imposed that section upon him. I advise the working 
people of his district if they should again elect him to elect a 
guardian to attend him and see that he does not subject them 
to competition with 200,000,000 Chinese laborers. So long as I 
am chairman of the committee I promise that such an ovirage 
shall not be perpetrated on the people of this country. . Be- 
ginning in line 19, page 15 of the Focht bill, is the following: 


And if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor that any alien sc brought to the United States was 
so affected or afflicted at the time of foreign embarkation, and that 
the existence of such mental or physical defect or inability to read 
and write might have been detected by means of a competent medical 
examination, such person—that is, the person bringing him t» our 
ports—shall pay to the collector of customs of the customs distric: 
in which the port of arrival fis located the sum of $200 for each and 
every violation of this provision. 

What do you think of that? A medical examination fy de 
termine whether or not an alien can read and write. This is 
a fair sample of much of the Focht bill. Does he not hi-nself 
need a medical examination? As I stated in response to the 


question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burier], I 
lave resorted to every method that I can conceive of to secure 
the passage of this bill. I have made the question « study for 
years and believe the conclusion of. the commission that the 
illiteracy test is the most feasible method of restrictiny un 
desirable immigration is the wise one. I am not the 
of illiterate people. Many of the best people of my district 
on account of poverty or lack of opportunity, are illiterate, 
but they have been reared under the Stars and Stripes and 
have breathed the atmosphere of freedom and of law from their 
infancy. They had to wait till they were 21 years old before 
they could vote, yet the dago who can neither read nor nnder- 
stand a word of our Constitution can become a full-fledged 
citizen in five years. 


enemng 

















I am for the illiteracy test, not because illiteracy is aaainet In a masterly address before our committee on Fel) 


sarily an evidence of viciousness or low morals, but because 
the test will keep out hundreds of thousands of people who are 
undesirable and dangerous and at the same time allow the 
desirable immigrant to enter. Gentlemen on the other side 
contend that many of the worst criminals who come to this 
country could comply with the test. This is true; but we have 
other laws for their exclusion. Besides, the illiterate foreigner, 
especially from the nationalities affected by this test, is often 
the easy dupe in the hands of the more literate criminal to be 
led into lawlessness and crime. This was true in the recent 
troubles at Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Willis, of the Order of Railway Men, told me recently 
that he was partly raised at Lawrence; that he and his sister 
20 years ago worked in those textile mills; and that at that time 
many respectable American girls worked there. But when the 
hordes from southern Europe began to come in their standards 
of living soon drove the pure American girl from the mill. 

During the strike at Lawrence the Commissioner General of 
Immigration told me that over 90 per cent of the employees 
were foreigners, the greater part of them from Italy and other 
countries of southern and eastern Europe. Some who spoke 
before my committee against the Burnett bill stated that Amer- 
icans and western Europeans would not do the class of work 
that these foreigners are doing. No greater mistake was ever 
made. All through the South and West, where the country has 
not been invaded by these birds of passage, you will find 
Americans and all the better classes of foreigners doing the 
same kind of work that these people are doing in the North. 
There is a beautiful cotton-mill city right at my own home, 
where hundreds of pure, virtuous women and honest boys and 
men are toiling in the mills from “early morn till dewy eve,” 
and everybody respects them for it. 

Mr. Lichliter, of Pennsylvania, chaplain of the National Council 
of the Junior Order of United American Mechanics, in a recent 
address before my committee, stated that in the coal and iron 
industries of his State the low-priced and low-standard labor 
had almost entirely driven out the American, German, English, 
Irish, Welsh, and Scotch. In an investigation of labor condi- 
tions in the steel industries of Pennsylvania by the Sage Foun- 
dation they give copies of the following advertisement: 

Tinners, catchers, and helpers to work in open shops. 
Toles, and Roumanians preferred. 

There you see that the United States Steel Corporation, 
with Perkins at its head, wants them as strike breakers and to 
keep down the price of honest toil. A mine owner near Bir- 
mingham told me that even the negro was a better laborer than 
the Italian, but he had to employ Italians to regulate the price 
of labor. Think of it, workingmen! The price of your labor 
to be regulated by those with whose families you would not 
want your wives and children to associate! 

President Gompers, of the Federation of Labor, himself a 
foreigner, said last spring in an address before our committee 
in support of the Burnett bill: 

We are going to live here. All that we have is here. Our families 
are here, our children and our grandchildren; and we expect to end 
our lives here, and we expect that our children will end their lives 
here.. And with all this great complexity of peoples, with this con- 
stantly increasing immigration, there can not be an improvement of 
the Republic of the United States. If we are going to maintain the 
Republic, based upon the sovereignty of the manhood and the woman- 
hood and the childhood of the United States, we have got to see to it 


that such a condition of affairs as now exists, and now particularly 
threatens, is removed—very materially removed. 


I express the views of the men of labor of America, without regard | 


to nationality and without regard to nativity. The men of labor want 
more and better regulations and a mucn stronger limitation of immi- 
gration than now exists. I know that I am, perhaps, an altruist; I 
do not think I am bereft of humanitarianism; but you can not be 
neglectful of the interests of the people now in America. Indeed, I 
believe that one of the great causes of backwardness in the improve- 
ment of material conditions of the people of Europe is the out- 
let to America. If the people of Europe, and particularly of 


southern Europe, were by some of our legislation required to stay | 


at home, they would compel these obsolete monarchies, except in so 
far as their titular existence is concerned, to institute socia 
and a larger degree of liberty among the people in their own countries. 
Emigration is the avenue of escape from dangerous conditions in their 
countries, which affords a constantly new lease of life to many of these 
monarchies abroad. 

In the interests of these people, as well as the interests of our own 
people, I think the Congress of the United States should give its early 
attention to providing the relief which is so necessary. 


The labor organizations represented by Mr. Gompers have 
3,000,000 members, and at every annual meeting for years they 
have passed resolutions indorsing the illiteracy test. So have 
the Junior Order of American Mechanics, over 400,000 strong; 
the Patriotic Sous and Daughters of America; the National 
Grange and the farmers’ unions of the South and West, with 
a membership of over 3,000,000 people. 





Syrians, | 
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reform | 


| topic for discussion. 





Mr. T. J. Brooks, chairman of the national legislatiy, 
mittee of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative | 
America, in response to a question as to whether the Soy 
opposed to any foreign immigration, said: “I would 
yes, but they are opposed to that kind that would 
cluded by the legislation recommended by the Imi 
Commission.” 
He said further: 


And as to the character, some one said something about 
centage of farmers coming. According to the last published 
Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration—that is, for 1914 
the 1911 report is not yet published, I believe—out of 1.198.037 ; 
entering the United States in 1910, only 15,476 were “farme: nd 
only 226,380 could be classified as “farm laborers.” It is uselrss to 
talk about diverting or distributing such an immigration 
statistics characterize. It seems to me quite clear also t 
agricultural sections of the South and West do not want it dis:, 
at least until there is the needed restriction. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, I can as 
that our organization and the farmers generally would be as f; 
wanting to exclude desirable people who have similar racial. 
economic, and political traits, tendencies, and characteristics 
one, if that immigration was of the proper kind and cawe of i; WI 
notion and motion and fit our standards of citizenship. It ; 
patriotism to mankind and to our country that makes us ent: 
protest against leaving the bars down. 


It is shown by the records that those coming from southern 
Europe send back to their country over $250,000,000 annually, 
and if a little panic comes they fold their tents like the Arabs 
and as silently steal away. 

People who flee when financial adversity overtakes us would 
not follow the Stars and Stripes when the thunder of battle 
comes upon us. 

While more than 75 per cent of the western Europeans be- 
come naturalized citizens, less than 35 per cent of the Italia 
naturalize. 

We are filling our country with those who care so little for 
American institutions and the boon of American citizenship 
that they will not avail themselves of our easy methods of 
naturalization; and, speaking for the good of our great country. 
I must say that it is best for us that they do not. 

When they become citizens, they are led to the booths by their 
bosses like sheep in: the shamble and voted; they know 
and care not how. They are the breeding grounds of anarchy 
and crime, and, gentlemen, if this unrestricted influx keeps up 


is 


| for 20 years longer we will see American liberty and American 


morality pass from the earth. Let us stop them. 


A Ditch Worth Digging. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HAMPTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


MOOKE, 


Wednesday, August 21, 1912. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To what I have already said upon this sub) 
I desire to add this: There is no artificial waterway in U0 
Sam’s domain so eligibly located for the convenience of con 
merce and so incapable of promoting it as the existing (lies 
peake & Delaware Canal. This is not the project of any sins" 
State; it is interstate in the broadest sense, since it traverses 
portions of Delaware and Maryland and is the passacewi) 
through which a limited commerce, arising in the Af itl 
States, passes on to every State and Territory of the Un 

The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal is one of the chic! 
in the proposed Atlantic coastal chain, and at the appr 
convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associa! 
New London, Conn., September 4, 5, and 6, will be a Jeuils 
And there is good reason why it shew 
be, for there is no finer example of eastern indifference | “3 
mercial progress than is afforded by this picturesque antiq'''’: 

If you will take a glance at the map and note the broke 
of water courses inland along the Atlantic coast, you \\ 
that the Delaware and Maryland Peninsula is connecte’! 
north by a very narrow strip of ground, with Penns 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland in close prox!) 
the top. It runs up into a thickty populated, highly « 
country, in which the industries abound. Our fore!’ 
observing the favorable conditions for linking up the bor! © 
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the south, inland, through the upper neck of the peninsula, pro- | in the old-fashioned way by pick and shovel and horse and cart, 
nos » save the sailing distance of 325 miles around it from | and they finished it in four years, from 1825 to 1829, inclusive. 
P| elphia to Baltimore, by canalizing the easy cross-country | It is a matter of such historical interest that I insert here a 
r om the Delaware River to the Elk River and the Chesa- | copy of the inscription upon the tablet at Summit, commemorat- 
, ike Bay. As I observed this morning, they cut their canal | ing the completion of the work; 
Inscription on the Memorial Tablet. 

I struction of this canal was begun _ THIS TABLET Length of the canal, 13§ miles; width at 
. inth day of April, 1824, by Silas B. IS ERECTED BY THE PROPRIETORS water line, 66 feet: width at bot 1G 
We chairman of the first committee of OF THE depth of water, 10 feet 
" se zealous and efficient service to CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARP CANAL 
t! ny termihated with his life on the TO COMMEMORATE ITS COMPLETION Depth of excavation at summit. 76 
14 f May, 1828. He was succeeded by 7 AND extreme width of section at su 6 
R Lewis, under whose active super- 7 TO STAND AS A ‘ TITTIDE excavation from deep cut, 1,000 
vis e work was continued and finished. TESTIMONIAL OF , THEIR GRATITUDE yards 

lt progress through the eastern level, ’ sil ro 3 Si 
la tions of embankment sunk 100 feet JAMES C. FISHER, PRESIDENT, - lies Dette «enna 
larg a : Length of locks, 100 feet: width of S, 
he adjoining surface and the bottom of a Sek, 22 feet 
‘ tion rose 40 feet above its natural THOMAS P. COPE, JOHN K. KANE, ROBERT — . 
pos On the deep cut more than 375,000 M. LEWIS, ISAAC C. JONES, ROBERT ‘ iit wai . 
( ds of earth slipped from the regu- WHARTON, THOMAS FASSITT, JOHN , Length of Summit Bridge, 247 fect: height 
pe of the sides and passed into the HEMPHILL, AMEBROSE WHITE, AND  4%ove bottom of canal, 90 feet 
chs ¢ the canal. WILLIAM PLATT, ; 
ar ind many other difficulties having DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY. : Total cost, $2,250,000, of which $450,000 
’ me, the water was introduced on SECRETARY AND TREASURER, HENRY D. was paid by the United States, $100,000 by 
the 4 July, 1829, and the final accom- GILPIN; ENGINEER IN CHIEF, BEN- the State of Pennsylvania, $50,000 th 
nliishment of this great national work was cele- JAMIN WRIGHT: ENGINEER RESIDENT, State of Maryland, $25,000 by the State of 
Sentedl the 17th of October of the same DANIEL LIVERMORE ; SUPERINTEN- Delaware, and the residue by citizens of Penn 
rear hich time the navigation was opened. DENT, CALEB NEWBOLD, JUNIOR. sylvania, Maryland, and Delaware 

A CANAL WITH A HISTORY. | PRESENT CONDITIONS DEPRESSING. 

It | be seen from this inscription that the United States| If the Panama Canal would have carried a tonnage in 1899 of 

Government, as well as the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, | 4,500,000, the best estimate for 1913 does not exceed 10,000,000, 


and Delaware, were financially interested in the canal, as were 
citizens of those States. That it was a popular and 

ble enterprise in the earlier years of history; that it was 
chief bearer of commerce until the railroads entered into 


numerous 
proti 

the 
active 
the Nation in carrying troops to protect the Capitol when the 
ads were unable to comply with Linceln’s call are undis- 
puted facts in history. In addition, the old canal was the first 
commodate vessels equipped with the screw propeller in- 
vented and put into use by John Ericsson. Indeed, the prop and 
mainstay of the canal in recent years has been the Ericsson Line 
mers, built especially to pass the 24-foot wide locks and 
t in excess of the 9 feet of depth in the canal. 


railre 


ot ste 


to araw I 


‘ompetition with it; that it served almost as a savior of | 


| So that the 134-mile Chesapeake and Delaware Canal proper! 


erry 
improved would have a fair chance to carry from 5 to 10 times 
as much commerce as the Panama Canal. But to explain why it 


| does not give better service to the public, let me say, first, that 
it is not a profitable concern to its present owners, and that 
they have been suffering for many years from the results of the 


But interesting as is the history of the canal, it remains | 
to-day, with its limited facilities, not only an aggravation but 


a positive hindrance to progress. I am not prepared to say it 
s under the influence of competing railroads, for I do not know ; 
but I do know that merchants and shippers continually com- 
plain of their inability to use the canal, owing to its physical 


goes. Speaking roughly, the canal now does a business of less 
than a million tons a year. 


FACTS PRESENTED IN THE AGNUS RBPORT. 


In the report of the Agnus Commission, forwarded to Congress 
by the War Department January 12, 1907, is this significant 
Statement: 


‘The Delaware and Chesapeake Bays have a shore line of 


tions and to the restrictions in the way of tolls upon car- | 


2,500 miles, with 500 tributary streams and more than 10,000 | 


registered vessels. 


“An idea of the trade immediately affected can be had from 
the statement contained in Report No. 2725 of the Fifty-eighth 
Cougress, which says: 


‘The commerce of the Delaware and Chesapeake, registered 
ind otherwise, has been estimated all the way from 50,000,000 
to ¥0,000,000 tons annually. 
of 
States, 


nage the entire annual foreign commerce of the United 
The Isthmian Canal Commission estimated that the 
Panama Canal, now to be built at a cost approximating $200,- 


000,000, would have carried a tonnage in 1899 of but 4,574,852 


tons.’ 


“Of the registered tonnage traffic in a recent compilation, 


25,873,167 were on Delaware Bay points and 24,151,932 on 
Chesapeake Bay points. These figures, however, do not include 
ie undocumented and unregistered tonnage traffic, which would 
add iearly 100 per cent to the total. 

Considerably less than one-tenth of the traffic on the 
De ‘ware and Chesapeake Bays and their various points belongs 
to fore sh commerce. The great value of the proposed canal 
Would be in facilitating the coastwise trade. 

It is estimated that at least 2,000,000 tons of coal would zo 


a this canal to consumers farther north. Under the 
Tesenf 


Way 
Ros 
wind.” 


is 


heavy defalecation of one of their officers. There en 
tive for business men to use a plant which is operated under 
conditions that held nearly a hundred years ago, and the pres! 
management has neither the money nor the inclination to bri: 
the canal up to a profit-paying basis. And it is doubtless tr 
that if it were not for the one regular line of steamboats that 
still persists in doing business through the canal it would not be 
able to survive at all. It was these depressing conditions 
and this holding up of the key to the inland waterways situa 
tion along the Atlantic coast that led to the repert of the 
Agnus commission in 1907 in favor of the Government taki 

over the canal and making it free to commerce. So lon 

the Government refuses to act, the shipping public will continue 
to be barred from the use of the canal because of its restrictions, 
and to this extent will contribute to the business of the rail 
roads, whose freight rates, where undisturbed by water competi- 
tion, contribute so largely to the increase in the cost of living. 


is no in 
nt 


is 
e 


SAVING OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 


And it was a matter of great satisfaction to the proponents of 
the Atlantic coastal waterway that the agitation for the taking 
over of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal should have been 
reported upon favorably by the United States Army engineers 


| after a most painstaking survey, of which Congress was officially 


This is much larger than the ton- | 


10 or 12 days and even 2 weeks waiting a shift of | reported, their value may be assumed as $450,000 


| advised January 4, 1912. In their report to the Chief of Engi- 
neers the special survey board said: 

“This section is a central link in the chain of waterways pro- 
posed between Boston and Beaufort. Apart from any usefulness 
which it may possess for local commerce, or such interstate and 
foreign conimerce aS may use it to reach the ocean, it is essen 
tial to the construction of any intracoastal waterway connectins 
New York or Philadelphia with the South. gut without refe1 
ence to this relation to the other sections of the system proposed 
the usefulness of the canal may be considered first in its relation 
to existing waterways and their commerce. 

“ During the last five years many vessels and lives have been 
lost along the coast between Cape Charles and Cape Henlopen 
between which points there is no harbor of refuge except the 
inadequate one at Chincoteague. Among the vessels so lost 
were 32 engaged in the coastwise trade which might have used 
the canal, if the same had been available and free, and which 
would in that way have avoided the dangers which caused their 
loss. The value of these vessels and their cargoes is not know 
but the aggregate tonnage was about 22,600, and it may 
| assumed that there was lost with them not less than 12,000 tons 
| of freight. Vessels of this class generally carry all that can be 


| 


conditions much of this coal has to make a detour by | loaded upon them, and the above assumption is conservative. 
(of the capes, and often the vessels must lie at Hampton | 


“Allowing 50 per cent of the cost of new vessels of the sizes 
Considering 


i the total tonnage and value of all freight reported to the board 
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as shipped along the route of the canal, an average value of | 


$4.81 per ton has been deduced for the general run of coastwise 
freight. ‘The cargoes lost may then be assumed to be worth not 
less than $57,720, and the value of the canal as a preventive of 
marine disaster may be taken as not less than $100,000 per 
year; in addition to which must be considered the great reduc- 
tion in insurance rates on the total volume of coastwise traffic 
now running outside the capes but ready to change to the canal 
when possible. There are no statistics available from which 
the amount of this saving may be obtained. With the 32 vessels 
mentioned above were lost 49 lives, an average of about 10 per 
year.” 
IMMELIATE TAKING OVER RECOMMENDED. 


In reporting these findings to the War Department, the 
Chief of Eugineers, Gen. W. H. Bixby; recommended the taking 
over of the canal. He said: 

The immediate purchase of the existing Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal, which connects CheSapeake Bay with the 
Delaware River, at an estimated cost of $2,514,290, and its 
I irogressive change to a tide-level canal of 25 feet depth at mean 
iow water at a further cost of $9,910,210, ata a total initial 
cost of $12,424,500, of which $3,000,000 should be made avail- 
able immediately and the rest be covered by authorizations 
with a view to final completion, following the general line of 
improvement outlined by the special board. This canal forms 
un essential part of a through inland waterway connecting 
New York and Philadelphia with the South. Its purchase and 
the abolishment of tolls will produce at once a considerable 
saving in transportation expenses and should result in an early 


merce of several States. This canal is at present 10 feet deep 
and of the lock type, the locks being 24 feet wide by 220 feet 
long. The change should be made gradually and in such way 
as to interfere as little as possible with existing traffic; and 
12 feet depth or thereabout should be secured throughout the 
canal before the deepening is carried to 25 feet. While the 
above recommendation for immediate purchase of this canal 
and the enlargement of this section to about 12 feet depth is 
a definite recommendation, the method of deepening to 25 feet 
and the rapidity of work for the first and subsequent deepen- 
ing must depend considerably upon the cost of the intermediate 
steps, and further estimates for such portions of the work 
will therefore be called for and submitted later with final 
recommendation for this section.” 
CONGRESS NOT YET READY. 


These recommendations were brought to the attention of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee during the present session 
of Congress, but owing to the desire to limit the appropriations, 
no provision was made for the project. 
still demanding recognition, however, and will not be satisfied 
witil this waterway is taken over by the Government and made 
free is apparent to all who understand the situation. The ap- 
proaching convention at New London will unquestionably re- 
new the battle and take steps to lay the matter before Con- 
gress with the expectation that early action may ensue. 

And Congress ought to act and act speedily in a matter so 
vitally affecting the expenses of the people. We are not deal- 
ing with a project that ought to be taken care of by any one 
State or community; we are dealing with an interstate propo- 
sition, in proof of which I submit the following letter from 
the secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, written 
ii response to my inquiry: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 13, 1912. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 11th instant: 

The act to regulate commerce applies to water carriers in 
so far as they enter into through-routing arrangements with 
rail carriers for the continuous transportation of property 
partly by rail and partly by water over a route which is in two 
or more States. 

Carriers operating through the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal come within this general rule. 

Respectfully, JOHN H. MARBLE, 
Secretary. 


FINANCIAL INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


And furthermore we are dealing with a proposition in which 
the Government itselY has a direct interest, as the following 
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! 
| 
| 


| communication of the 11th instant, requesting informati, 


| acceptance by the United States of shares in lieu of 
dividends. 


— from an Assistant Sec retary of the Treasury 


wil 
clea 


ke 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
Washington, June 14, 19/2 
Hon. J. Hampron Moore, eae 
House of Representatives. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt o! 


cerning the interest of the United States in the Chesij 
& Delaware Canal, and to advise you that the United § 
the holder of 14,625 shares of stock of the canal compan \ 
value $50), amounting to $731,250 

This stock was a by the payment of $450,000 vnode) 
the acts of March 3, 1825, and March 2, 1829, and throu 


igh the 


Fourteen cash dividends were paid to the United s: 
between 1853 and 1872, amounting to $259,875. 

The cash dividends of 1873, 1875, and 1877, due the Uy ted 
States, and amounting to $51,187.50, were embezzled py, the 
treasurer of the company. 

A suit is now pending in the United States District Court for 


| the District of Delaware for the recovery of the wnpsid 


dividends. 

Joint Resolution No. 37, approved June 28, 1906 (34 Stat. 
835), provided for the appointment by the President of « 
mission to appraise the value of the works of the Chesape 


| & Delaware Canal, and the report thereon was transmitted }) 


: : : | the Secretary of War to the President, on January 12. 107 
and substantial increase of traffic with advantage to the com- | : . ? anuary 12. 190%, 


and is printed as Senate Decument No. 215, Fifty-ninth Cor 
gress, second session. 

The conclusions of the commission are stated on page 2 of the 
report, and an appraisement of the works and franchises of 
the eee & Delaware Canal will be found in Appendix 
B (pp. 17-32 

This de eee possesses no later information bearing 
the financial status of the company. 

Respectfully, A, Piatt ANDREW, 

Assistant Secrct 

A HINDRANCE TO COMPETITION. 


But of still more importance is the fact that this cana), hold 
ing a franchise from the people and presumed to be operated 
in their behalf, stands helplessly, or by design and conniyia: 
of competitors, a positive hindrance to competition in trauspor 
tation, and something of a monopoly itself. It will not go for- 
ward, nor will it get out of the way until the Government of the 


| United States steps into the breach and modernizes it for the 


a * | benefit of all people. I am credibly informed that during the 
That commerce is | 


| last few months notice has been given to the principa! e of 
steamboats using the canal that the rates are to be increased 
| at the close of the present year. It is said that vessels which 


formerly passed through the canal in three keurs are now con 
pelled to put in about four hours, and sometimes five and six, 
which, of course, is extremely detrimental to any business |! 
competition with frequent and rapid rail service. It is charged 
that the tolls now assessed are excessive and in some inst:rces 
equal on the high class of goods 5 cents a ton a mile. In the 
matter of sugar and commodity rates the charges are 20 


per thousand pounds, or 40 cents per net ton, for the privilege 
of this 14-mile passage, the shipper furnishing the carriage, Ue 


motive power, and assuming all liabilities. 

One of my correspondents, speaking of these things, says 

‘With such conditions it is needless to ask how wat' 
traffic may be developed. Such rates as these might lb 
cable for great works like the Panama Canal, but wher air 
plied to a waterway like the Chesapeake & Delaware (ha), 
they become practically prohibitive. As this canal is a 
highway and the United States Government has a lars 
ment in it, it is only fair to assume that it should have > 
voice as to the fixing of the tolls, and it might be in ord 
Congress to authorize an investigation of these rates. 
the canal under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Co! 
Commission pending the taking of the works over }) am 
ernment.” 

And then, again, I am informed: oe 

“On all goods destined to or from Norfolk, Va., yond 
l’‘hiladelphia or Baltimore, the tolls are assessed 3! 
per cent less. This is a discrimination, as all the b 
interstate and the service of passage through the 
identical. Another discrimination: We have to pay 
tcll on goods we deliver at Delaware City from Philad e 
though they passed through the entire canal. They ou'y 1" 
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{irough one lock and are carried about 300 yards. The same ap- 
= jo goods from Baltimore to Chesapeake City, the lower 
, i of the canal.” ; 
WHAT FREE TOLLS MEANS. 

\Ir. Speaker, I think enough has been shown to prove the 
cace of the shipping+public against the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware Canal What is needed in place of this historic institu- 
i is a modern, up-to-date canal, owned and operated by the 
Coyvernment, free of toll. The men who create the wealth of the 
country and who carry on its business have a right to be heard 
and considered on this proposition. If they persist in being 
hoard, which I have every reason to believe they will, there is 


ival 


little doubt that Congress will ultimately consider their rights 
ou interests. The modernizing of this waterway and the 
niaiking it toll-free, foretokens a flotilla of business and pleasure 


craft. of vessels of peace and war. It means the opening up of 
adiacent territory, the increase of property values, and the ex- 
iension of the raw-material market and of the product of the 
mills and mines. It will mean a new era for the Atlantic sea- 
ponrd through a commercial union of the States and the oblit- 
eration of sectional lines. It is as worthy of congressional favor 
as any existing waterways project of the country, because it has 
more of industrial and commercial substance behind it. 





Panama Canal Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JEFFERSON M. LEVY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 17, 1912. 
provide for the opening, maintenance, 


the Panama Canal and the sanitation 
Zone. 


Saturday, 


On the bill (H. R. 21969) to 
protection, and operation of 
and government of the Canal 


Mr. LEVY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to section 11 of the pending con- 
ference report, and particularly that portion of it which makes 
it unlawful for any railroad company to hold any interest what- 
soever in any water transportation cempany after July 1, 1914. 

This section is not alone applicable to the steamship lines 
which are to use the Panama Canal, but the provision is one 
of a wide scope and applies to every railroad company in this 
country which operates or owns an interest in any water trans- 
portation line or lines. The provision is one of great impor- 
tance, and why it has been placed in this bill, which provides for 
the opening, maintenance, and protection of the Panama Canal, 
is beyond my conception. It might be justifiable to deal with 
this subject if its operations were confined only to those lines 
which use the canal, but to apply it to the rest of the country 
is wholly unjustifiable and might lead to grave resuits, which, I 
fear, are little sppreciated by the Members of this House 

Let us look and see what the results will be. Almost every- 
one knows that our immense transportation traffic at the present 
time is carried on by the cooperation of the railway and water 
transportation companies on the lakes, rivers, and the sea- 
board. It was ascertained by the railway companies many years 
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report, and they will be compelled to dispose of, within the 
short space of time as provided therein, docks, warehouses, and 
steamship lines valued at over $100,000,000 at a very great 
sacrifice. How unjust this is to the railroads which have con- 
tributed in an immeasurable degree towards the development 
and prosperity of this country and which have spent millions of 
dollars in order to give us cheaper and better transportation 
facilities. 

When, by law, we prevent railroads from holding any interest 
in water-transportation lines we are striking another blow at 
our shattered merchant marine, which has recorded a continu- 
ous declension in both size and importance during the past 40 
or 50 years. During the days of the China trade Great Britain 
possessed nothing approaching the fleet of our mercantile ma- 
rine. The vessels were well built, wel! handled, and well 
manned in every respect, so much so, indeed, that the owners 
succeeded in overcoming all competitors—notably the British— 
and in ousting them from some of their own ports. Between 
1813 and 1845 the American shipowners were making enormous 
fortunes, charging whatever freights they pleased, and 
being offered more freights than they could possibly handle 

To-day the tonnage of our merchant marine has shrunk to 
almost an insignificant amount—the foreign shipping trade 
for 1912 being less than that of 1911, while that, again, showed 
a falling off from the figures of 1910. Two reasons may be 
assigned for this decline of our merchant marine, one is due 
to the difficulties created by our high import duties and the 
other might be found in the registry law. The registry law 
mostly provides that American papers and the American flag 
can not be used by native owners of a merchant ship which 
has been built abroad. Instead of assisting shipping, as was 
no doubt intended, the registry has actually harmed our 
owners considerably. : 

When the practicability of the Nicaraguan route was being 
discussed in the House during the Fifty-sixth Congress, it was 
stated that it would require but $150,000,000 to complete the 
Panama Canal, and I stated it would cost approximately 
$250,000,000. Every Member knows that more than $250,000,000 
has been expended on the canal, and I think I am correct when 
I say that before it is completed it will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $350,000,000. At that time I was not in favor of con- 
structing a canal until the fleet of steamships carrying our 
flag balanced the difference between England’s 67 per cent of 
the world’s tonnage and America’s 7 per cent, and the 


yet 


said 


| money necessary for the initial work of the canal should be 
| employed within the confines of the United States in building 


ago that without the assistance of water transportation they | 


would be unable to take care of our vast inland and seaboard 
colninerce, 

It was not until the railroads ascertained that private capital 
could not be persuaded to build and operate these water lines 
that they set about to construct expensive water terminals, 
warehouses, elevators, and steamship lines in conjunction with 
their own roads in order to furnish adequate and cheaper 
facilities for the handling of our enormous freight traffic. 
What was the result? The cost of transportation was greatly 
lessened, and a great many of the railroads are to-day trans- 
porting freight over their own water lines at a cheaper rate 


than they can afford to by rail, and they are giving us greater | 


and better facilities for transportation at a decreased cost. 


[t is absurd for anyone to make the assertion that compe- | 


tition does not exist between water lines owned by railroads 
and the railway companies and other water transportation com- 
panies, for, as I said before, the railroad companies carry 


their rail lines, and there exists competition of the keenest 
Sort between the railroad-owred lines and the independent lines. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, legislation of this character is 
hot needed at the present time. All the large railroads of this 
country are affected by this provision of the pending conference 


freight over their own water lines cheaper than they do over | 


up our merchant marine. 

Instead of conferring jurisdiction on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine questions of fact as to com- 
petition or possible competition, why not make a provision for 
a commission consisting of three members, one to be a man 
well versed in railroad affairs, the other to be a man well versed 
in steamship affairs, and the third to be a man well versed in 
legal affairs. At the present time it takes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from 6 to 12 months to render decisions in 
domestic railway matters, but with this additional work placed 
upon them it will, in my judgment, take from 12 to 18 months 


to secure a decision from them, whereas with a commission 
such as I have mentioned it would only take from 1 to 2 
months to secure a decision. 

The Interstat¢ Commerce Commission during the fiscal vear 


ending June 30, 1911, spent $1,296,670.74 of the American peo- 
ple’s money, and surely with this vast expenditure there should 
Le a corresponding amount of good returned to the people. Is 
this the case? Does any fair-minded man really believe that 
the people of the United States are benefited to the extent of 
the money they have paid out for this most expensive luxury? 
And it should furthermore be said that in addition to this, the 


plain, flat expense account of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, there must be added the burden that falls upon the 
people at large by reason of its activities. In the case of tie 


Alaskan railroad alone, any man can start an investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at the expense of a 2 
stamp and a letter. But the railroad involved i 
put to the expense of securing the very best 


cent 
s immediately 
legal talent, 


sending 


them to Washingtoi and bearing the heavy expense and loss 
occasioned by the usual tedious delay of tie commission iv 
making its decisions, so that the total cost to the Nation wil! 


easily run into unteld millions, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that every man whe 
development of the United States knows that 
no factor so important in the development railroads 
The vast prairies of the western country, now populated by 
thriving, industrious, and prosperous communities would te-day 
be wild and uncultivated, yielding but a 


has studied the 


there has been 


the 


its 


bare subsistence to a 



























few thousind savages if it had not been that the railroads fol- 
lowed so closely on the tracks of the pioneer and into the dis- 
tant reaches of the West with the populous markets of the 
iast. Every mile of railroad that is carried into a new sec 
tion of the country means wealth and prosperity, education and 
new opportunity, and carries all that modern civilization means 
to the far places that otherwise would be left the barren, hopeless, 

erty-stricken condition of a primitive century-old settlement. 


it is not denied that a railroad company, like every other hu- | 


n institution, may occasionally go wrong; that it may abuse 
the power which its wealth and influence gives it; but the 
remedy for this should be constructive correction and not, as is 
now the case, destructive persecution. As has often been stated, 

is apparent to very one familiar with transportation methods 
in this country that 100,000 miles of new railroad are needed in 
the United States at once. Every thoughtful observer knows 
that one of the greatest reasons for the high cost of living lies 
in the improper and unequal distribution of the necessities of 
life as it does in their production, and if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were really doing a valuable work to this 
country—if they were carrying out the purpose for which they 

created and using the millions of dollars that they spend 
properly—our railroad mileage would be increasing by leaps and 
bounds instead of, as is now the case, showing either a decrease 
or an increase so small in comparison with the requirements of 
an ever-increasing inland trade, that the future development of 
transportation in this country is appalling to contemplate. 

The following table or summary of railway mileage in the 
United States is instructive: 

Summary of railway mileage in the United States, 1910 to 1890, and its 
relation to areca and population. 








Miles of ated 

Population| Miles of | line per ae 

Year ending June 30 Official line 100 square 3 ile I . 

Calendar).1| owned. | miles of  <t 

| territory. a 
RE ces : ss den interac tnm sc acta anal 243, 732 | 8.19 385 
Ns isn cicich hw dh bch bee Gea ceed 91, 240, 438 | 8.05 382 
Den nt ts netsh wesheddedts mete ite ahee 90, 556 | 236, 868 7.98 | 382 
a a ca a lar AS | 7. 76 | 378 
WR saece th e.k , erie este eee wakes 87 7.74 | 370 
SRD pik Seals oe so br eeee aie ea BS 7.55 | 373 
ON Nis cadets hla tte ial M4 | 7.34 | 378 
SRR ele oe eels 82 7.20 379 
See ee ae ee ee oa ake RO 7 7.00 | 384 
b bbdenunbsteiesebancekebibbercdidas 7s | 6.82 | 388 
icine abeseseshbneneet 77 | 6.64 391 
OD. cin inrienninhenkang gates <iceasies 7 6.51 393 
Peas a cdasseanehewnsestbthevend peshess 74 6.37 | 395 
ORB. 65) ccshcckasites aan Apudhtaniaees 72 6.28 | 304 
I ahi tia cei an tik ls Recep aan ail 7i | 6.21 | 390 
Ds is aia encilg cease oo anh Oe meeermn eee 7 6.15 | 384 
iin dite Cabas dtae keke naeanien ean Ag 6.08 | 382 
OB itis inane iat a old keke 67 6.02 | 379 
i 5 eae eaciahinmininoabe aed 66, 349, 000 5.94 | 377 
ee SE RE ES a ee 65, 086, 000 5.78 | 380 

SUE a: tes bathed. av Beutleon tk bitin wm Windle chic ordain a 63, 844, 000 5. 67 | 380 | 
DER mn dpineesd su snitbnsmeeesb otdesaress 62, 947,714 5.51 | 384 | 





1 For other than census years prior to 1900, and for 1911, the figures of population 
represent the estimates of the actuary of the Treasury; between 1900 and 1910 they 
ure estimates of the Bureau of the Census. 

Covering a period of 21 years the railway mileage in pro- 
portion to area has increased over 48 per cent and, as the last 
column shows, has kept practicaily level with the increase in 
population. 

According to the Railway and Engineering Review, during 
the calendar year of 1911, 3,695 miles of new main line and 
$3,130 miles of auxiliary tracks were laid in the United States. 
In the same period of time 1,906 miles of main track and 316 
miiles of auxiliary track were added to the railway mileage of 
Canada. To appreciate the difference in the percentage of in- 
crease in Canada and the United States a glance at the mileage 
of the two countries would be instructive. In 1911 Canada 
had a total mileage, including miles of lines operated, second 
track, and yard track and sidings, of 32,560 as against 358,313 
miles in the United States. To my mind these comparisons 
justify the presumption that we could well afford to learn a few 
lessons in railway legislation from our Canadian friends. 

Unquestionably the real deep-seated reason for the state of 
railway affairs in the United States lies in the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission can not, will not, or certainly 
does not approach the question in a_ strictly businesslike 
method, but adopts an attitude which is rather political than 
economic. It would appear at times that they are simply seek- 
ing to bring railway rates to such a point that the gross income 
of a railway shall be equally divided among the creditor, the 
tax collector, and the employee, utterly neglecting the need of 
the public for improved transportation facilities or the rights 
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of the owners for adequate return on their investment 
append a table showing the gross and net revenues of the ; 
ways of the United States for the last three ealendar vw 
which shows that, while during the last two years rails 
revenues have been the largest in their history, in spite of 
economy that has been practiced their ‘net income has 
mously declined. 


Gross and net revenues of the railways of the United Statcs f 
last three calendar years. 





| Net income, 





| Average | ,, | ineluding 
, : ( s rev > " g 
_— miles of Og cant | profits from 
= | line er outside oper- 

operated. operation. one and de- 

ducting taxes.) °P 

z a high ae Se io 1a 

Sa trecimchensinitsstheniicdees ae 234,950 | $2,607, 228,647 | $812, 792,315 
b WUD. Soe. Soes Ser ee es eens 239,975 | 2,841,699,312 | 802,676, 736 
ONS 5 cdes aes LE Giees HI 244,138 | 2,814,222,700 | 770,830,007 


One of the chief factors in bringing about the loss in 
income was the increase of the rate of wages in 1910 agre 
in expectation of the increase in freight rates denied by 
commission in 1911. In two years there was an increase 
railway pay rolls of over $225,000,000—a great deal more | 
to offset the increase in gross earnings. 

For 20 years American railway management has been engive 
in an unceasing struggle with the preblem of maintaini 
safe margin between the charges on this industry represented 
by labor and capital. Only by the introduction of innume: 
economies of operation have they, in years of stress and pros 
perity, been able to save the situation. Every instrument:ility 
of transportation that modern science and invention could « 
vise and railway foresight command had been pressed int 
| Service to keep up a sufficient margin of profit and to 
| continuous operation and improvement. 

During this period the cost of labor per unit has incressed 
enormously, the tax rate has advanced 33 per cent, the ra 
| interest on borrowed capital has gone up, all kinds of 
lative exactions have multiplied, hundreds of miles of tr 
have been elevated, thousands of grade crossings have 
eliminated, more than 12,000 miles of double track have been 
laid, the block system had been installed on over 70.000 1 
the weight and capacity of equipment has been enlarged, f 
ties of transportation have been changed and rechanged 
continually larger cost, while, during all this time, the averng 
receipts per passenger-mile and per ton-mile have been ste 
decreased. 

This has resulted, as shown above, in reducing the n 
of solvency and efficiency from 16.33 per cent of gross e.™ 
to 11.97 per cent—that is, 36 per cent reduction. It is pos 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission and some oi 
| gentlemen here may be of the opinion that this can go 0 
definitely, and they may be indifferent as to what this s 
tion portends. As a matter of fact, the big centers of ca 
to whom the railway must go for fresh capital for improvements 
| and for construction take very careful note, and to th 
| difference between 16.35 per cent and 11.97 per cent ©! 

gross earnings of the railway means a loss of over $122,000.00, 





| which reduced the borrowing credit of a railway by a' st 
| $2,400,000,000. 

| Onee again, a comparison with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
| Co. is both opportune and instructive. While our railroads, 
| with their enormous mileage, have been decreasing stead in 


their earnings, the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., with o 
| little over 11,000 miles of trackage—less than 5 per cen! 
American mileage—shows an increase of more than $25,000.00" 
gross earnings for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. » £ 
the net increase for the past 12 months more than $6,(#)0.0' 
over the previous year, 

And it should be further borne in mind that this mag)! 
railroad prosperity in Canada is accompanied by a st‘ 
entire satisfaction on the part of the shippers and the co! 
| cial and agricultural interests of the Dominion. While 1") 
of our sections are stagnating and while farmers are Jeavilis te 
farms of the West by the hundreds, the great tracts of farm!) 
land in Manitoba and other fertile sections of Canada are be) 








colonized and cultivated with the same rapidity that mar l 
the development of our western country before the Inters!ate 
Commerce Commission cast its deadly blight upon the * 
ties of our railroads. as 
And this much is certain, that whatever the theorist, - 
demagogue, the opportunist politician will think or “) we 
will have no return to any permanent national ee 


| long as this commission keeps the railways in a continual 
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of uncertainty, that compels them to retrench where they should 
expend, to limit where they should expand. There is scarcely a 


neet 

Ce mmerece Commission shows no disposition to cease its con- 
tinual reduction of rates, suspension of advances, and its tedious 
considerations and tardy decisions, the investors stay, and will 
coutinue to stay, more or less skeptical as to the value of a 
railway investment. 

Iu Europe, where labor cost and equipment cost is much 
less than it is in this country, both freight and passenger rates 
are much higher than they are here. In Great Britain, for 
instance, there is a parliamentary rate of a penny a mile for 
passenger fare, which is equivalent to our 2 eents, and as a 
matter of fact, they have reduced the fare even below the 
parliamentary rate for third-class accommodations. But no 
American citizen would take their third-class accommodations 
if he could get them for nothing. On the railroads in England 
and the rest of Europe to get anything like the accommodations 
we have on our American railroads you pay a higher rate. 

And in spite of the lower labor cost and higher rates, foreign 
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| 


| 





| already made. 


governments, instead of hampering and hindering the railroads, | 


aid them in every possible way, either by governmental owner- 
ships and governmental payment of the expenses or by general 
subsidies. It is, of course, not to be expected or desired that 
our Government should subsidize our railroads, because, I pre- 
sume, every Member of the House would 
rightly stamp such a move as the rankest kind of class legisla- 
tion. Yet, to proceed, as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has constantly done since its creation, in a policy of constant 
and continuous persecution, is to my mind just as strongly 
class legislation and class prejudice as a subsidy would be. It 
seems to be the unfailing assumption on the part of the com- 
mission that a railroad is always wrong and a shipper always 
right; it appears to be utterly impossible for a railroad com- 
pany to get anything even approaching a square deal when it 
comes before the commission. And it is to be feared that this 


condition of affairs will continue, for the very simple reason | 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission. like other branches | 


of this Government, are invested with a power that is entirely 
disproportionate. 

The inclination to usurp legislative power, far too common as 
it is in this day, and the shifting of governmental supervisiou 
from legislative bodies in the national as well as in State and 
city governments, to commissions and executive officers is, per- 
haps, the most dangerous of the many modern deviations from 
the doctrines of Jeffersonian democracy upon which this coun- 
try was founded. And in no case is this unwise assumption of 
power more apparent than in the attitude of the Government 
toward the railroads. 

No one but the most visionary doctrinaire would for a single 
moment suggest that a commission should be appointed with 
arbitrary power to regulate the prices of the product of any 
mill, factory, or farm. No one has ever. as yet, suggested in 
this Congress that it is the business of the Government to 
interfere with the profits or management of a business concern. 
Not even the Sherman antitrust law, with all of its failings and 
crudities, suggested the power of anybody to fix the price or 
determine the profit, and yet the railroad companies, whose 
operation is without doubt the most delicate of any large indus- 
trial concern, whose management requires the most constant 


skill and vigilance, the most expert commercial and scientific | 


knowledge to adjust the ever-shifting balance between cost of 
operation and legitimate profit on investment—this great, com- 
plicated branch of our industrial life, upon which all business 
and industry is dependent, whose efficiency means prosperity 
to every part of the country, whose least abatement of ca- 
pacity means an immediate and violent disturbance of business, 
is continually at the mercy of a small body of men who, appar- 
ently, instead of being the just and impartial arbitrators they 
should be have become imbued with that unreasonable attitude 
of hostility toward the railroads of our country which hereto- 
fore has only been a stock in trade of the political demagogue 
‘ud the irresponsible agitator. And let no one be deceived as 
to whom this attitude affects the most. It is not the capitalist 
hor the owner of the railroad nor the small stockholders who 
have invested their savings in ‘ailway securities alone, but it 
is the countless thousands of men in every phase of industrial 
life ww ho to-day lack employment that would be theirs to-morrow 
if the enormous amount of railway mileage necessary for this 





| the shopman who form and essemble it; it 
railway company existing in the United States to-day that does | 
not need millions of fresh capital for improvements necessary to | 
increased public demand, but so long as the Interstate 


| the single locomotive and 
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it means work and wages for the mechanic, the machinist, and 
means vears of 
work and wages for the crew that mans it, and years and years 
of work for the miner whose coal fires it; it means an American 
living for countless American families. Every mile of rail- 
road that is built means wealth and opportunity to thousands 
of people in every walk of industrial life. And if you multipiy 
the single mile of railroad by the 
thousands that are needed in this country to-day you can begin 
to faintly estimate the wave of prosperity that would reach 
every remote hamlet and village of the United States, and that 
would bring to the farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the mechanic, and the laborer an opportunity for a greater 
commercial, industrial, and financial expansion than this coun- 
try has ever known before. 


Let us go back to the fundamental principles upon which 
this country was founded and has endured. Let us confine 
zovernmental activity to its proper sphere. Let us, in legisla- 
tive bodies, devote our time to the making of new and wise 
laws where necessary and correcting apparent evils in laws 


Let those who are in administrative and execu 
tive positions confine themselves to the wise, just, and economic 
administration of the affairs of the country, and let as cease, 
once and always, from keeping the business enterprises of this 
country on the tenterhooks of suspense by useless and busi 
ness-depressing investigations, and, above all, by eliminating the 


: : | Socialistic proclivities of the Interstate Commerce Conimission. 
immediately and | * 


Pennsylvania—Her History, Her Resourees, Her Transcend- 
ent Place in the Republic as the Keystone of the Arch. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN 


OF 


r ’ ’ 
K. FOCHT, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 

Mr. FOCHT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On the magnificent tower of the City Hall of 
Philadelphia there stands a colossal statue of William Penn. 
In one hand he holds a chart, the pledge and token of justice 
and right and peace for all men; the other hand is extended 
and open in all friendliness and confidence. With his gaze 
turned from the place of his landing, from his commanding 
position his look is on and on over the wide-extended and pros- 
perous city, an outlook which is both promise and prophecy. 
We can not know all that was in the mind and heart, in pur- 
pose and hope, as this wise and beneficent man first gazed on 
the new land of his desire, but we do know that even this 
astute man, with all his forethought, could only have regarded 
as a wild imagining, an empty dream, the product of an unre 
strained fancy if the story of this State could have been told 


1912. 


him—a story of magnificent development, vast wealth, un 
thought of resources, a teeming population of millions happy 
in industries not then conceived of, and that this, the city 
stretching in the east along the broad flowing waters of the 
Delaware, with its miles of shipping and shipyards, or to the 


north til! lost in the fertile plains and hills of Montgomery 
and Chester Counties, or to the west, where the swift Schuyi- 
kill flows by homes that in verdant lawn and flowering terrace, 
in modern elegance and comfort, or in baronial magnificence 
of structure, may wel! challenge comparison with the noblest 
examples of English or continental suburban life. And then 
on and on as the clear beautiful current of the Susquehanna 
or the blue Juniata of “ the Sweet Alfarata” comes to view 

all the sweep of rich yalleys or rugged mountains, now the 
coal fields of the east, then the exhaustless iron stores of tli 
west, with the spreading forests of the north. If all this conld 
have been told him, well might he have regarded it as the wild 
Utopian dream of one intoxicated w-.th visions of more than 
oriental magnificence. 

I am not here to disparage any other land, to despise the 
home of any people less favorec than we. Let the German sing 
of his Rhine with vine-clad banks, the Swiss of his mighity 
Alps, the Italian of his glorious skies and balmy air, or the 


in 


country’s expanding business could be built. | English of his widespread domain—we joy in a land where 
° Every locomotive built means work and wages to the miner | there is no petty kaiser, no grinding oppression, no clamorous 
ine gs the ore from the earth; it means work and wages for | and wretched retinue of Italian beggars or arrogant and dis- 

‘© ‘ronworker at the furnace that welds it into iron and steel; | eased aristocracy. Other States there are in this fair land, 
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the 


weakest and poorest of them a true home and refuge com- 


summit of the slope at Gettysburg, where in the fierceness »y4 





pared with any other land on earth, but the queen of all is | agony of battle the life of the Nation was made secure agains ; 
this our Pennsylvania. We love them all, but, like the Jew of | dishonor and treason. Let young and old find inspiration fo; ' 
old. we may well say, “May my right hand forget its cunning | patriotism in the illustrious deeds of Meade and Hancock ana 
uit my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I forget thee.” | Reynolds. ' 
urs is a love that grows more ardent as we study her history, In all the struggle compared to which the wars of an { f 
rn her resources, and know of the nobility of her sons. | times were but the boisterous play of children, in all that s; S r 
llere in nature, invention, and genius we have all that can be | of loyal devotion, heroic endeavor, and valient contest Pen ‘ 
desired for honor and happiness. Well might the poet Byron | yania shines undimmed in the luster of her untarnished " 
Name that man an empty-headed fool who left America ignorant | amid the galaxy of States, stanch and loyal. ‘ 
of her glories to ransack Europe for wonders. What can man 3ut it is not in these terms, that speak merely of ma‘ 
wunt that the »read domain of Pennsylvania can not supply? resources and martial ardor, that we assert the preem 
[ have stood in the Shamokin and Pittsburgh coal fields, and | greatmess and excellence of our favored Commonwealtl 
who can conceive the wealth yet hid in the inexhaustible stores the higher ranges of life, in the rich field of human tho ¢ 
of fuel shut up iong age » for the future Pennsylvania? | and investigation, in the discovery and control of the n " 
I have seen the great mills where, turning and writh- | forces of nature about us for man’s comfort and use, ‘ 
ing like fiery serpents, the lengths of steel came flowing and | onward movement of the conquests of science and hun : @ 
hissing, or where from the jaws of great forges there came the Pennsylvania has always held place in the van. Now, 
shity steel slabs that stand impregnable against the hurtling | noble daring, it is Franklin calling the lightning from | p 
shot of the mightiest guns, a protection that to-day the greatest | or it is Priestly opposing the world and establishing the r 
nations of Europe seek from our steel mills. | nature of the common elements of life, now it is Ritten ic 
| have seen spread before me the broad fields and frequent | seanning the stars with his telescope, and then it is Trun re 
h ind beautiful homes of Cumberland Valley or the gradual | qnearthing the mysteries of Babylon. With schools for « q 
ecp of the not less fertile and beautiful slope of Buffalo | boy and girl, with colleges for liberal culture, with great t] 
\ ey as it rises to meet the green-belted forests of the moun- | yersities that rival the schools of Europe long hoary \ 
tain And as we have in magnificent array mountain and | 


| age, abundant provision is made for the training for ma 
and womsnhood. Everywhere a spirit of humanity and rr 
for mon that speaks eloquently from innumerable hospit: 
asylums and protectories. 
We have no apology for our pride in Pennsylvania. A Stite ti 


valley and hills and plains and gushing springs and swelling 
rivers well may we ask ig our admiration and wonder, Where 
is there or has there been in all the wide world a province or a 
State so favored as this—so fertile, so varied in products, where | 


every acre shows the presence of ie and re | with exhaustless resources of coal and iron, rockribbed 
‘aa on 7 rT > a LY » ~« ; rhe = <3 _ ; 
freemen? The valley of the Euphrates is of exhaustless wealth | stones for the arches of the mighty viaduct or for the polished \ 


of soil, but it is to-day a great desolation, a growing place for | nijjars of a temple. A State with products to supply all wants 


and rushes; it was cultivated by a race of slaves. The 


reeds 


: ~ : ; es er | of man—what have we not? The dairies of Monte wr 
valley of the Nile yet smiles with fertility, but it is the home | Gounty, the wheat fields of Cumberland and Buffalo Valleys, of 
of slaves, A land must be es than fertile valleys and great | the forests that guard the headwaters of the Susquehanna, the t1 
beds of minerais; it must be the home of men, not driven to | eyrrent of this Indian-named streain winding like a broad pand ‘a 
h ted toils for unfeeling and heartless masters, but where man- | of gijyer through valleys in rock channel between riven mo f: 
hood is honored. : eda [ tains. Here the Horseshoe Bend and there the. Dels ( 

I have seen the shipyards of Philadelphia, where the tower- Water Gap, here the seclusion of the farm or the village and 7 


ing sides of the mighty battleship or the trans-Atlantic ocean 
palace give us some conception of the ark of old that rede in 
safety on.the waters of the great deep. 


there the rush and movement of the great city. We have it 
A State where patriotism is our heritage, the very air of 












a civil life, where history with honor preserves the deeds of | W 
I have seen the outgushing of the streams of oil, the liquid | men and women of other days that tried the souls of me 
fuel, the fluid giver of light, where in mere excess of riches | and these were not found wanting. Here, where enterpris 
day and night there arose columns of light that might well and thrift, where honesty and virtue, where free speec! 
stand as illustrations of the divine flaming pillar that moved intelligent discussicen, where citizenship is held in honor aud 
before the face of Israel at the command of the Almighty, ask- | vanality is despised and punished—here we may well | tn 
ing an illumination such as never entered into the mind of the find the purest and best type of manly civil and domestic life : 
half crazed Emperor Nero as he fiddled at the burning of the ' Once to be a Roman was greater than to be a king. Now | 
Eternal City—Rome. “ : we have this greater honor: To be a true Pennsylvanian is | 
_ 1 have seen the lofty forests of Potter, McKean, and Clear- | he more than a Roman—it is to be a true man. God bles: 
field Counties, where standing in the dim aisles of the column- Commonwealth. 
like trunks of the stately white pine, one has thought of strange 
lunds and dreadful storms to which these products will come; ’ 
as erect and beautiful they carry the sails of a commerce the United States Army Transport “ Merritt.” 
world over. Never since the first great day when the sun be- pa 
gan to smile on a growing world has it looked on a more magni- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ficent domain, never was there one better fitted in the richness =e a 
of its endowments as the home of true men—a home grand in j x , : or 
all its proportions and endlessly varied in its diversity of re- H Q N ss M ] Es H A EK L D QO N O i Q EK, of 
sources. Other States there are beautiful and blessed, but ; OF PENNSYLVANIA 
none of which the Divine Giver has more munificently and in ; ; 
greater variety bestowed His benefactions. Its past is but the In Tue Hovse or Representatives, ( 
token of its possibilities, and our minds are filled with wonder Saturday, August 24, 1912. 
as we contemplate the future of her vast capabilities. os F . 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead Mr. DONOHOE, said: ' 
Who never to himself hath said, Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
This is my own, my native land! in the Recorp by inserting therein an article from 
We are told that in his weary exile the Jew wept as he re- Eastern Review of June, 1912, giving the surprising iv! 
membered the land of his fathers, but what was that land com- | tion that the United States Army transport Merritt wis 
pared to the heritage to which the Almighty called our fathers— | in a foreign shipyard. 
a State where every want of man can be met, every noble | I understand that the vessel cost the United States Gover 
aspiration receive full impulse, and every son may boast the ment $314,000, and that American shipbuilders were not sive! 
pardonable pride of a Pennsylvanian. In every emergency of | an opportunity to compete for her construction. I fee! tht * 
civil life and honor she has always been stanch and true to | extraordinary a fact should not only be published the 
the noblest and best. Once of old at Thermopylae, of Greece, an | Recorp, but that it should be made the subject of a thorovg! 
inscription was placed on that memorable battle field where | investigation. 
Greeks for freedom met the Persian hosts— | The article reads as follows: . 
yo stranger, and to Lacedaemon tell | Unitep States Army Transport “ MERRITT.” 
That here, obeying her behests, we fell. BUILT BY THE SHANGHAI DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. (LTD.), SI! . 
The soil of this State has been made sacred by the blood of | On May 10 the trial trips of the new transport Vern ere ba: 
patriots again and again. To-day we say to our children, “Go | held over a measured mile course in the lower Yangtze et P 
to Valley Forge and there Jearn the lesson of the fortitude of | runs with the tide and three against. the 





Every one of the 300 | 
Go to the grave-crowned 


those who could suffer as well as fight” 


The conditions stipulated the vessel to have about ‘ us 
graves there is a hallowed spot. 


dead weight on board and a full complement. This was s 



















































by bars of pig iron. The mean speed developed over the meas 
ile was 1376 knots per hour, which was most satisfactory. 
Af this the vessel was tried in turning and she answered her | 
% splendidly and made two complete circles, turning each 
rove in her own length. The ship’s greatest suceess was in a 
four hours’ continuous run, when the total distance registered 


m2 ts. A mean speed of 13} knots was maintained, this being 
ree-fourths of a knot over the contract speed of 124 knots. 
These results were entirely to the satisfaction of the builders’ 
» Government’s representatives. 


+} 
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tion. There has been just complaint that persons were tried 
and convicted as for contempt by some of the judges of Federal 
courts in eases where the offense really constituted a crime, 
where the person accused, if the charge ef contempt had been 
separated, would have had the right to a jury trial. 

This bill proposes salutary legislation and remedies a condi- 
tion resulting from unwarranted assumption of power on the 
part of some of the Federal courts, which bas brought reproach 
to the administration of justice. 


INJUNCTION 


nee ar _ ae ee ee oeeeary This bill, which was reported by the committee, passed the 
¢ sie aner ¢ > > » In thine , , — . ‘ " : ’ 
Ss of this pap t at t = time of the Jain hing. . “ House, and is now pending before the Senate Judiciary Comopiit 
Oy the main deck is situated the saloon fitted in white and t a . +4 aliens at es cate tae alert 
: : : . : |} tee, is designed to, and will, correct, if enacted into law. abuses of 
° | leather settees, the apartment being lit by clusters of : oe - : ; 
“ lated electric lights and cooled by electric fan. Opening the process of injunction. It will (1) save parties against whom 
: _~ n is the ae Then come the fi a6. nn i complaints have been filed being subjected to the delays, losses, 
_ , ee ae hs sith hair : 6 brst-class cadins, | and incenveniences of final and permanent injunctions in the 
eosch containing two berths with hair and spring mattresses, first instanee, and where only temporary restraint with an 
settees, electric lights and fans, : i F iances : ote ee . see. ei a 
—— el ee light um fans, and toilet appliances early opportunity for a hearing would meet all the necessities 
of the United States’ Navy pattern. At the end come the bath- of the case. It will (2) prohibit the reckless and ineonsiderate 
a a a yom \ feat with aexte = olin — stern | issuance of what are known as “midnight” and “blanket” 
Sn ane in an an Pras Gack ates aa injunctions. It will (3) prehibit the issuance of injunctions 
eat as ia aiiine and slee Jor & saaiemee 7 Pe we the | without proper notice; (4) prohibit the issuance of injunctions 
ae: aaa rt nar Ou aejtaties theme the ¢ tal ata aire | without bond; (5) prohibit the issuance of injunctions upon im- 
aa va oa aed aoe On top of tt hs . ee ‘= omicers | perfect complaints; (6) prohibit the nonobservance of proper 
7 ona arehiieht ie the ‘Seat aie room —- is a safeguards in serving defendants and will afford opportunity 
a a - eae) in the oxke oun there oes en ial ae | te defend ; and (7) prohibit the issuance of injunctions in trade 
oo — . p ne ere 3 a special cold disputes in violation of well-established principles and indis- 
storage and refrigeration plant, having a capacity of 200 tons putable personal rights 
en meat, ete. On the troop deck there is accommoda- , ore ee ate o- 
tion for 350 soldiers and nencommissioned officers. Amidship a 
there is the commissary store. On both sides of the passage- A joint resolution was unarnimonsly reported propesing an 
wiys on this deck are the officers’ and engineers’ mess room, | amendment to the Constitution which would fix the term of the 
quartermaster sergeant and quartermaster’s clerks’ quarters, | President at one term of six years, thus extending the present 
galley, baths, and showers for the troops, ete. A special feature | term two years and making the incumbent ineligible for re- 
of the troop deck is the ventilation by sirocco blowers elee- | election. 
rically driven, by means of which a constant supply of fresh IMPEACHMENTS, 
air is supplied through metal shafts which draw the pure air The committee conducted at this session 2 out of the 10 im- 
from accumulating chambers. The vessel is twin serew, her | peachment cases had in the history of the United States. One of 
tract speed being 124 knots. 


She is also fitted with powerful 
hes and booms for the hoisting of guns, ammunition, ete. 


Wil 


Work of the Committee on the Judiciary During the Second 
Session of the Sixty-second Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HENRY OD. CLAYTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
Ix true Hovsr or RepresentrAtives, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


CLAYTON said: 

SPEAKER: There are 57 standing committees of the House, 
(d during the seeend session of the Sixty-second Congress now 

drawing to a eleose the Committee on the Judiciary made 69, 


. 


\ir 


of Representatives. 
CONTEMPTS AND INJUNCTIONS. 


\ 


‘o more important subjects have been dealt with by the 
Congress within a quarter of a century than reform in the 
of issuing injunctions by the Federal courts and trials 


ses of criminal contempts. ‘The Democratic Party has 
sed in its platforms reformatory legislation of this char- 
r. 
CONTEMPTS. 
_The bill reperted by the committee and which passed the 
provides (1) fer jury trial for any person accused of 


of court where the alleged offense is also criminal, 
‘ahy statute or at common law, and alse provides (2) a 


‘ of limitations fixed at one year from the date of the | 


plained of for proceeding against the person charged. 
ires (3) the filing of formal charge against a party 
trial for contempt, and that (4) he shall be let out on 
| sentenced, and prevents (5) excessive or unusual pun- 
s by proper limitations. It provides (6) for trial before 


[t also provides (7) for a bill of exceptions as the 
or review in the higher court. 
tiany years there has been a constant encroachment by 
its exercising equitable powers upon criminal jurisdic- 


For 


; 
the ¢% 


ly one-tenth, of all the public reports made to the House 


‘ other than that in violation of whose order the party | 


the cases committed to it was disposed of within about a month. 
In this case Judge Hanford resigued before the taking of testi- 
mony was completed. The committee recommended the discon- 
tinuance of the proceedings against him, inasmuch as the main 
purpose of impeachment proceedings, the removal of the judge, 
had been accomplished. The House agreed to this view. 

The other case, that of Judge Archbald, was disposed of so 
far as the committee was concerned within about twe months, one 
month of which was devoted to the taking of testimony. The 
House adopted on July 11, 1912, the resolution of impeachment 
and articles proposed by the committee. The managers on the 
part of the House pressed for an immediate trial, but the Senate 
has set the trial to begin December 3 aext. 





REFORMS IN COURT PROCEDURE. 


The committee has reported other measures proposing 
portant reforms in the procedure of Federal courts. 
these were bills proposing the following reforms: 

To allow transfers to the law docke? 
| brought in equity; passed the House. 
To allow amendments to correct 
verse citizenship; passed the House. 

To prohibit the setting aside or reversal of a judgment er the 
granting of a new trial on the ground of misdirection of 
jury, or improper admission or rejection of evidence, or on ac- 
count of any errors where such do not injuriously affeet the sub- 
stantial rights of the party complaining; and the bill further 
| gives the trial judge the right in his discretion to submit to t 
jury in any case the issue of fact, reserving any question of law 
for subsequent argument and decision, and gives authority to 
him or any court to which the case may afterwards be taken on 
writ of error to direct entry of judgment, either upon the ver- 
dict or upon the point reserved, which passed the House. 

To raise the amount in controversy necessary to give riglit 
of removal from State to Federal courts from %5,000 to S5.000. 

To prohibit the removal to Federal courts of cases instituted 
| against corporations on the ground of diverse citizenship of such 
| corporations. 
| ‘fo make admissible in evidence for the purpose of comparison, 
| although not alr dy in evidence or not competent for other pur- 
| poses, specimens of handwriting which are adn fj 

To amend the act of Angust 1, 1888, reguiating liens of jndg- 
ments and decrees of United States courts, so that such jnde- 
| ments and decrees are required to corform everywhere to the 
same regulation as judgments and decrees of the State courts in 
erder to become liens, which passed the House. 


im- 


Among 


of causes erroneously 


defective allegations of di- 
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To amend section 3196 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, so as to make the validity of any lien in favor of the 
United States, on account of delinquency in the payment of 
taxes, depend upon the filing of notice with the registrar or 
recorder of deeds of the county or counties, or parish or par- 
ishes, if in the State of Louisiana, within which the property 
subject to such lien is situated in such States as shall authorize 
the filing of such notice. 

ABOLISHMENT OF THE FEE SYSTEM FOR CLERKS OF UNITED STATES 
COURTS. 

The committee reported a carefully prepared bill abolishing 
the fee system Of compensating clerks of the United States 
district courts and placing the clerks on salaries. 

OTHER IMPORTANT MEASURES. 

The following measures of public importance were also re- 
ported by the committee: 

A bill to provide pay for Labor Day as in the case of other 
legal holidays for per diem employees of the Government. 

A bill to confer authority upon the Attorney General for the 
payment of rewards for information as to violations of the 
antitrust act of 1890, commonly known as the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

A bill to amend section 73 and section 76 of the act of August 
27, 1894. This bill seeks to amend the act so as to extend the 
operations of that law to combinations, conspiracies, etc., by 
or between two or more persons or corporations, either of whom, 
as agent or principal, is engaged in importing from foreign 
countries; and it also amends section 76 of that law, which pro- 
vides for the seizure and condemnation of property imported 
into the United States contrary to law, so as to subject such 
property to seizure and condemnation, in course of transporta- 
tion from a foreign country. This bill passed the House and 
is before the Senate committee. 

A bill to extend the provisions of the parole law to life pris- 
oners, which passed the House. 

A bill to extend to all civilian employees of the United States 
the benefits of the act of May 30, 1908, which law limits the 
compensation to Government employees for injuries incurred 
during their employment to such employees as were engaged in 
hazardous work. 

A bill to extend to January 1, 1914, the limit of time for the 
filing of claims for the refund of taxes erroneously collected or 
illegally collected under the war revenue act of June 13, 1898. 

A bill to punish the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad 
cars containing interstate or foreign shipments, the unlawful 
entering of such cars, the stealing of freight and express pack- 
ages or baggage or articles therefrom in process of transpor- 
tation in interstate shipment, and the felonious. transportation 
of such freight or express packages or baggage or articles there- 
from into enother district of the United States, and the felo- 
nious possession or reception of the same. 

A bil! to allow the use of illustrations of coins of the United 
States in school books. The existing law forbids the making 
or using of tokens, devices, and so forth, made in the similitude 
of coins of the United States or foreign countries, which became 
a law. 

A bill to incorporate the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States ef America, the purpose of which corporation is to en- 
courage trade and commercial intercourse among the United 
States and Territories and insular possessions of the United 
States and with foreign countries. 

A bill to provide for the appointment of a commission to 
consider and report upon the general subject of the treatment 
cf juvenile and first offenders, together with the best system 
of detention of Federal prisoners. 

A bill to validate certain conveyances of law or agree- 
ments to sell land situated in the State of Nebraska and else- 
where made by the Union Pacific Railroad Co. and other rail- 
road companies, said land forming in some part the right of 
way of the Union Pacific Railroad Co., which passed the House 
und Senate and became a law. 

A bill to provide for the designation by the governor of 
Porto Rico of a justice. of the United States district court for 
said district, to act as a special judge or a temporary judge 
during the absence of the justice of the said court, or in event 
of his disqualification in any case or cases before that court. 
It provides no additional compensation to the judge so desig- 
nated as such justice of the district court, which passed the 
House. 

Besides, a large number of bills were reported by the com- 
mittee making corrections in the Judicial Code and rearranging 
the organization of the United States courts, such as creating 
terms of court where required by public necessity, changing 
the time for holding court, abolishment of terms where not 
needed, and so forth. 





The Payne Tariff is Substantially Lower than the Dingley 
Tariff. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER. 
OF INDIANA, 
In Tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It has been persistently asserted by Democratic 
Members of the House that the Payne tariff, taken as a whole. 
is an increase over the rates contained in the Dingley tariff. 
I have noticed in three or four speeches, printed in the Recorp, 
by gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, the positive state- 
ment that the rates in the Payne law average about 1:5 per 
cent above the rates in the Dingley law. Gentlemen who make 
such statements are laboring under a grave error. The truth 
is that the duties fixed by the Payne law are substantially 
lower than those contained in the Dingley law. A few of the 
schedules were not changed at all by the Payne law—noiab)) 
the woolen schedule and the sugar schedule. By comparing 
the two laws it is demonstrable that the Payne tariff is sub- 
stantially lower than the Dingley tariff and that the duties 
on dutiable commodities aggregate over $20,000,000 a year lower 
than they would under the Dingley law. 

I am not contending that the Payne law was a scientific or 
even a satisfactory revision of the tariff, but I do contend thai 
it was the best that could be obtained under the circumstances, 
and for that reason I gave it my support. 


I print as part of my remarks an official statement, based 
upon actual transactions. The statement is based upon i: 
ports under the Payne tariff and reckons the duties that wer 
actually imposed and collected by the Government in the us! 
course of business. It then applies the Dingley rates to t! 
same imports, including classification, quantity, and valu 
and the result is a conclusive demonstration of the differ 


between the two tariffs. It is shown beyond question that the 
Payne rates run 4 per cent below the Dingley rates on 75 per 


cent of all dutiable imports. Imports from the Philip 
Islands, which were dutiable under the Dingley iaw and 

free under the Payne law, were not reckoned in the con 

If they had been, the percentage of reduction wou!d be st 
larger. 

This comparison of the Payne end Dingley tariffs wa: 
pared by the Auditor for the Treasury Department, who ! 
jurisdiction over the examination and settlement of 
counts relating to the customs service, as provided in 
paragraph of section 7, act of July 31, 1894, twent 
Statutes, page 206. 

The Auditor for the Treasury Department, Mr. W. §. ‘ 
drews, was a member of the Fifty-fourth Congress from \ 
braska and has served as Auditor for the Treasury [epart 
ment since June 9, 1897. Within that period of time | 


had supervision cf the examinaticn and settlement of s 


accounts under the Wilson, Dingley, and Payne tariffs 

He has a corps of abont 40 clerks, who are well trained 
the construction and application of customs statutes to 
tations of merchandise. 


The principle underlying this statement is based upon 
importations of foreign merchandise, which give tlie | 
construction and application of the Payne and Ding «: 
to concrete entries; thus actual facts constitute the lasis 
the final conclusion, namely, that the effect of the !’ 
compared with the Dingley statute is a reduction ot 
per dollar of duty on about 75 per cent of dutiabl 
or approximately $20,000,000 per year in customs re\ 


TREASURY DEPARTMEN 
OFFICE OF AUDITOR FOR TREASURY DEPARTME: 
Washington, August 
Hon. E. D, CRUMPACKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Crumpacker: I hand you herewith a copy « 
ment showing a comparison of the Payne and Dingley t» 
comparison is based upon the record of actual importatio! 
chandise. 7 ; 

The rule of comparison and the method of securing 
fully explained in the body of the article. 

I hope you will find this information serviceable in your ca 

With best wishes for your success, I remain, a a 

Yours, very truly, W. E. A jae 
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\ COMPARISON OF THE PAYNE AND DINGLEY TARIFFS. 

Did the Payne tariff revise the Dingley tariff downward? 
Let the facts answer. But what are the facts, and how may 
they be correetly ascertained? They are the results produced 
by » official construction and application of both tariffs to | 


the sume importations of foreign merehandise, and they are 
accurately disclosed by the examination and settlement of 
eystoms aecounts through the auditing system of the National 
| \\ ‘importations reach their destination within the United 
States the collectors of customs at the various ports must ex- | 
‘ nd classify the merchandise under the various schedules 
nd ragraphs of the existing tariff. The appraisers and | 
liquidating clerks at the various ports reduce their appraise- | 
me s and examinations to record and the collectors receive 
{ uunts of duty thus determined, and such payments of 
duty are the results of the construction and application of the | 


arift to those particular entries of merchandise. In making | 
lussifications, one of the first questions to be decided is 
s: Is the entry under immediate consideration entitled to 
on free of duty or should a duty be levied and col- 
ted upon it? Nearly one-half of our annual imports is ad- | 
tted free of duty. 
if the entry under consideration is dutiable it must be classi- | 
fic trained eustoms officers under the proper schedule and | 


paragraph of the existing tariff and the proper amount of duty 
levied and collected upon it. Of course, the foreign market | 
value of the goods is the basis upon which revenues are com- 
puted according to the rates fixed by law. In the discharge of 


such official duties exceptional skill and knowledge of the law 
and of facts are absolutely necessary in reaching correct con- 
clusit The absence of such kuowledge many times fills 
articles, newspaper editorials, and public addresses 


wWagaZil 
with erroneous information. 

In the light of this explanation of details as to methods of 
procedure we naturally inquire as to the number of dutiable 
items under the Dingley law and the changes made therein by 
the Payne tariff. This question was decided by means of an 
actual count of such items by clerks who are well trained in the 
exnmination, classification, and liquidation of customs entries. 

This investigation disclosed the following facts: 

1. There were 2,024 dutiable items under the Dingley tariff. 
The rates of duty were changed on 874 of those items. 

The rates of duty were decreased on 654 and increased 
on 220), 

t. Those changes, 874, readjusted or revised the rates of duty 
under various sehedules covering 75 per cent of our annual 
imports of dutiable merchandise. 

». Upon the various kinds of importations equal in value item 
by item the total decrease in revenue upon 654 items exceeds | 
the total inerease in revenue upon 220 items in the ratio of | 
2 tol, 

The method of securing the facts upon which statements 1, 
and 3 are based have already been explained. 
The fourth statement is supported by the official record of | 
(utiable imports under all schedules of the Dingley tariff, 14 


» 
” 
on 


» 


in number, A to N, inelusive, 3 of which, E, F, and K, were | 
either unchanged (F) or changed but slightly (E and K). The 
total of the dutiable merchandise imported under these three 


hedules dedueted from the total amount of dutiable imports 
under ail schedules gives the annual volume of dutiable goods 
covered by the schedules that were revised. 

‘These changes were intended to correct the inequalities that 
had grown up during the existence of the Dingley tariff. <A 
tariff may be equitable and just at the time of its enactment, | 
vut a revision or readjustment of rates will become necessary 
i the course of years, because fluctuations will naturally ap- 
pear in national and international trade, and also the cost of 
producing certain articles may be materially reduced by new 
methods of business, new discoveries, and new inventions. 


FIFTH STATEMENT. 


A few examples of decreases and increases will illustrate 
le method of ascertaining the facts supporting the fifth 


elent, 


t} 
i 
t 
\ 


Slit 
DECREASES. 


‘ An entry of “rough pine lumber,” 653,637 
‘W204, was made in August, 1909, 


feet, valued at | 
Under the Payne tariff, | 


itragraph 201, a duty of $817.05 was levied and collected. That 
* on was the result produced by the construction and ap- 
rae | of the Payne tariff to that particular entry. If the 
con cy tariff had remained in force a duty of $1,307.27 would 


nN he en levied and collected under paragraph 195 of that act 
s it appears that a decrease of $490.22 
‘sion made by the Payne tariff. 


the r was caused by | 
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On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been_____-. $47. 62 
Another entry of “sole leather,” valued at $900, was 
made in December, 1909. The duty levied and collected 
upon that entry under the Payne Act, paragraph 451, was 
$45. Under the Dingley Act, paragraph 438, it would have 
been $180, showing a decrease of $135 under the Payne Act. 
On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been a 150. 00 
Two “steam gion engines,” entered in January, 1910, 
value, $9,522. kuty under Payne Act, $2,856.60; under 
| Dingley Act, $4,284.90. Decrease, $1,428.30. 
On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been e 150. 00 
“Wood pulp (mechanically ground), wood cut from pri 
vate lands.” 73,374 pounds, entered in August, 1909; value, 
| $550. Under Payne Act, free; under Dingley Act, $61.15 
|; On an entry of 31,000 the decrease would have been 111.18 
“ Leather, grain, buff, split from free hides,” entered in 
October, 1909; value, $445. Duty under Payne Act, $33.38; 
under Dingley Act, $89. Decrease, $55.62 
On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been - 124.99 
“Boots and shoes (shoes),” entered in August, 1909; 
value, $92. Duty under Payne Act, $13.80; under Dingley 
Act, $23. Decrease, $9.20. 
On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been - 100. 00 
“ Plows, ete. (harrows),” entered August, 1909 Value, 
$24. Duty collected under Payne Act, $3.60; under Dingley 
Act, $4.80. Decrease, $1.20. 
|} On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been “ 0. OO 
(Under the Wilson tariff the duty on this entry would 
have been $10.80, and on an entry of $1,000 it would have 
been $450, or $300 more than it «ould have been under the 
Payne Act.) 
An entry of “ plows and harrows from a country which 
imposes no duty on farm implements from the United 
| States. Seven pieces valued at $823. Under the Payne 
Act, free; under the Dingley Act, $164.60 Decrease, 
$164.60. 
On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been ; 200. 00 
(Under the Wilson tariff this entry would have paid a 
duty of $370.35, or $450 on an entry af $1,000.) 
Entered November, 1909, “ miner's rescue applianees and 
safety lamps.” Value, $2,769. Under Payne Act, free; 
duty under Dingley Act, $1,246.05. Decrease, $1,246.05. 
On an entry of $1,000 the decrease would have been — 450. 00 
Total decrease on the nine entries at a uniform valua- 
tion of $1,000 each is__ . sine a sitdtinnmenst ie eee ee 
INCREASES. 
An entry, August 10, 1909. of cotton cloth, 3.967 square 
yards, over 200 and under 300 threads to the square inch, 
| and over 25 cents per square yard. Value, $1,147.20. The 
| duty levied and collected under the Payne tariff was 
$495.88 ; under the Dingley tariff it would have been $458.88, 
Increase under the Payne tariff, $37. 
On an entry of $1,000 the increase would have been__- : 32. 25 
An entry, November, 1909, of wine in bottles (still), not 
over 1 pint per bottle. Value, $207: 35 cases of: 24 bottles 
each. Duty under the Payne tariff, $64.75: under the Ding- 
ley tariff, $43.75. Increase under the Payne tariff, $21. 
On an entry of $1,000 the increase would have been 101.45 
Entered July, 1910, “ Glass, plate, cast, polished, finished 
or unfinished, unsilvered, over 16 by 24, not over 24 by 30.” 
Value $1,954, 9,278 square feet. Duty under Payne Act, 
| $1,159.75; under Dingley Act, $927.80. Increase, $251.95. 
On an entry of $1,000 the increase would have been 118, 70 
Entered November, 1909, “ Zine ore over 10 per cent and 
under 20 per cent zinc.” 5.384 pounds. Valued at $356 
Duty under Payne Act, $13.46; under Dingley Act, free. In 
crease, $13.46. 
On an entry of $1,000 the increase would have been 37. 81 
Entered July. 1910, “ Yacht—pleasure boat, foreign built.” 
Value, $150 for one boat Duty under Vayne Act, $52.50; 
under Dingley Act, free. Increase, $52.50 
On an entry of $1,000 the increase would have been rm 350. 00 
Total increase on the five entries at a uniform val- 
uation of $1,000 each is_- ~- ‘ 640. 21 
All decreases and increases have been examined in the man 
ner illustrated by the foregoing examples. 
On this basis of uniform valuations the decreases, 654. show 


a total reduction of $70,000 in revenue under the Payne tariff 
while the increases, 220, show a total increase of $34,000 in 
the volume of revenue under the Payne tariff, a net decreas 


f 


» UL 
revenue, in the ratio of 2 to 1, as stated in No. 5 above. 

Revision downward. 

This method of investigation avoids the errors and misleading 
inferences usually involved in the rule of averages which seldom 
harmonizes with facts. 

Every time 874 articles of mechandise representing the 
changes in rates (decreases, 654; increases, 22) are repeated 
in the importations of merchandise in a given year the net 

| decrease of revenue under the Payne Act is $36,000. If the 
exact values of all goods imported under each of the S74 
classes upon which rates were changed could be correctly ascer- 
tained, the exact net reduction in dollars and cents could be 
definitely determined. If such data were available, these com- 


putations could be readily extended to their final conclusion, 
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In the absence of such data, however, the total decrease can 
not be stated in exact figures. 

The articles of merchandise upon which decreases were made 
are as 2 rule imported much more frequently and in larger 
quantities than those upon which increases were made. The 
annual fluctuations in the volumes of importations under each 
class or kind of merchandise make it impossible to establish a 
uniform rule for computation. 

‘The schedules that were revised cover 75 per cent of our 
dutiable imports annually, as explained under number 4. The 
net reduction in revenue was $36,000 on $874,000 of dutiabte 
inerchiundise, including decreases, 654, and increases, 220, as 
stated under number 5. Three-fourths of the dutiable mer- 
chandise imported in the fiscal year 1910 amounted to $589,- 
317,000, These facts indicate an approximate reduction under 
the Payne tariff of $20,000,000 a year. 

DOMESTIC COMMERCE AFFECTED BY CHANGES. 

It is important to note the character and volume of domestic 
commerce affected annually by the decreases and increases 
of rates of duty as described above. Census reports quoted 
in the debates while the Payne tariff was under consideration 
showed that the decreases, 654 in number, related to a volume 
of domestic commerce (necessities) amounting to $4,951,000,000, 
while the inereases, 220 in number, related to $878,000,000 
annually, $638,000,000 of which were luxuries exclusively. 

TARIFF COMMISSION, 

Many of those who supported the enactment of the Payne 
tariff insisted that further reductions should be made at cer- 
tain points, but they did not have sufficient votes in the House 
and Senate to accomplish their purpose. 

At that point President Taft urged and secured a provision 
creating a tariff commission or board to assist in laying the 
foundation of a scientific tariff. That provision alone was 
suflicient to justify every Member of the House and Senate in 
voting for the bill. 

It sought a course of systematic investigation by means of 


which accurate information can be secured concerning foreign | ; 
: ; : ai . 7 | commissioner of corporations s é » capital of t St 
and domestic cost of production, the actual conditions in the | porations shail maintain at the capital of 


American market, and all material facts that must be consid- 
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ered in an accurate scientific adjustment of tariff rates. Such | 


investigations were made by the board and its reports were | of the revenues received from the fees hereinafter provided { 


submitted upon certain contreverted schedules. The opponents 
of this plan, however, ignored those reports and forced the dis- 
continuance of the business of the poard by refusing the neces- 
sary appropriations to carry on its work. By that means, the 
issue bas been clearly and squarely drawn between scientific 
revision as ably urged by President Taft and haphazard re- 
vision as advocated by the opposition. 

An intelligent experience in customs affairs proves the im- 
possibility of a wise revision of any tariff by any Congress 


permanent agency properly termed a tariff commission must 
be utilized in order to secure wise readjustment or revisions 


pros] Cl ity. 
CONCLUSION, 

The foregoing facts prove conclusively that the Payne tariff 
revised the Dingley tariff downward, and thereby redeemed the 
pledges made by the Republican Party and its presidential can- 
didate in the enmpaign of 1908. 

These statements and conclusions are based upon official 
evidence secured through the naval and nonnaval offices of the 
customs service. The duties specified in the examples of de- 
creases (654) and increases (220) were actually collected and 


to the entries in question. 

Liquidating clerks in the customhouses and in the depart- 
ment then applied the terms of the Dingley tariff to the same 
entries, as illustrated by the examples quoted herein. In order 
to secure a uniform rule of comparison the entries valued at 
more or less than $1,000 were reduced to a uniform basis of 
$1.000 each, and the duties were computed on that basis under 
both tariffs according to the original entry. Thus the rule of 
uniformity was established whereby errors have been avoided, 
which frequently appear in such computations, because of fluctu- 
ations in the volumes and values of importations, The liquidat- 
ing clerks who passed all of these entries originally under the 
Payne tariff in the customhouses and prepared many of the 
comparisons under the Dingley tariff had no knowledge what- 
ever with respect to the nature and purpose of this investiga- 
tion, Their findings on these points are therefore just as im- 
partial and valid as their findings are in the regular course of 
business in collecting and depositing customs revenues into the 
Treasury. 





s National Incorporation and Registration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDN ER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave to extend my remarks granted 
me on August 14, 1912, I submit the following bills, now « of 
print, referring to national incorporation and registration 
[H. R. 25860, Fifty-ninth Congress, second session, introduced by 1] 

William RK. Hearst, of New York.] 
A bill (25860) to provide for national incorporation and con 
corporations engaged in commerce among the several Stat 

Be it enacted, etc., 

TITLE AND APPLICATION OF ACT. 
That this act may be cited as the “ National corporation law.” 


| Shall, except as herein otherwise provided, apply— 


(a) To corporations engaged in commerce among the several S} 
peretemate or hereafter organized under the general laws of the | 
States ; 

(b) To all such corporations heretofore created under speci 
of Congress, except so far as its provisions are inconsistent y 
provisions of any such special act not subject to amendment, 
tion, or repeal by Congress; 

(c) To all corporations engaged in commerce among the 
States, heretofore or hereafter created under the laws of any § 
which shall have, in the manner hereinafter provided, accepted 
provisions of this act. 

It shall not apply to any corporation organized for the pur} 
carrying on the business of a bank. 

BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be added to the Bureau of Corporat 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, a deputy commissioner « 
porations for each of the several States, to be appointed by t I’ 
dent and to receive a salary of $3,500 per annum. Each such 


from which he is appointed an office with the necessary faciliti: 
employees, to be selected by him, subject to the approval ot 
missioner of Corporations. 

The expense of executing the provisions of this act shall be paid 


during such time when the said revenues shall be insufficient | 
such expenses shall be paid out of the funds and in the mann 
ou oan expenses of the Bureau of Corporations are paid, as | 
yy law. 

The Commissioner of Corporations, whose salary shall het 
$10,000 per annum, shall have general supervision over all 1 
deputy commissioners, shall make all necessary rules and 
to facilitate the carrying into effect the provisions of this : 
responsible for the enforcement thereof. 

Each deputy commissioner of corporations shall examine 
tificates and records submitted to him under the provisions o 


' - ‘ 5 , ;} and make suitable indorsements upon such as conform to the : 
within the period of its constitutional life—two years. Some | 


ments of law, shall keep a record of the names of corporatio: 
submit certificates to his inspection, of the date of inspectio: 
his certificate when given, and of the result, in brief, of his ins 


: , X . ; and he shall report to the Commissioner of Corporations ther: 
from time to time in harmony with a steady course of business 


such frequency and in such detail as may be required by the 
sioner of Corporations. 

Each deputy commissioner shall report to the Commission: ( 
porations, who shall in turn report to the Attorney General, i! 
of neglect or omission on the part of corporations to comp! 
provisions of this act. 

ENFORCEMENT OF ACT. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Attorney General fo 
the provisions of this act, and the circuit court of the United 
shall have jurisdiction at the suit of any deputy commiss! 
porations or of the Commissioner of Corporations, or of the 
General, on behalf of the’ United States, to entertain actio: 
ceedings to enforce the provisions of this act and to render 4) 


~~ | judgment therein. 
deposited into the Treasury and verified by accounting officers | 
as the correct construction and application of the Payne tariff | 





| 


ORGANIZATION. 

Sec. 4. That three or more persons, a majority of whom 
citizens of the United States, may associate themselves |) 
agreement of association with the intention of forming a 
under this act, to engage in business among the several Stat 
connection therewith and incidental thereto to engage in 
business not excluded by the provisions of section 1. 

AGREEMENT OF ASSOCIATION. 

Sec. 5. That the agreement of association shall state 

(a) That the subscribers thereto associate themselves 
tention of forming a corporation pursuant to the provisions o! 

(b) The name of the proposed corporation. 

. (c) ~— city, village, or town in which its principal offic 
ocated. 

(d) The purposes for which the corporation is to be form 
nature of the business to be transacted. ; 

(e) The total amount of capital stock of the corporatio: 
shall not be less than $1,000, to be authorized; the amount « 
stock, not less than $500, with which the corporation wil! bes 
ness; the par value of the shares, which shall not be less than 
number of shares into which the capital stock is to be divide! 
restrictions, if any, imposed upon their transfer, and if there 


two or more classes of stock a description of the different casse 0, 
statement of the terms on which they are to be created and the met 
of voting thereon. . nduct 
(f) een | other provisions not inconsistent with law for the concur 
and regulation of the business of the corporation, for its voluutary “ 





de 
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enluticn, or for limiting, defining, or regulating the powers of the in- 
~ornorators or of its directors or stockholders or any class of stock- 
holders 
) Its duration. 
rhe number of its directors, not less than three, and the names | 
and post-office addresses of the directors for the first year. 


rhe pames snd post-office addresses of the subscribers to the 
certificate or agreement and a statement of the number of shares of 
which each agrees to take in the corporation. 


FIRST MEETING OF INCORPORATORS. 


6. That the first meeting of the incorporators shall be called 
notice signed by a majority of the subscribers, stating the time, 
and purpose of the meeting. A copy of such notice shall, three 

fore the day appointed for the meeting, be given to each incor- 

- or left at his residence or usual place of business or deposited 
in the post office, postage prepaid, and addressed to him at his resi- 
let or usual place of business; another copy thereof and an affidavit 
of 0 the signers that the notice has been duly served shall be re- 
corded with the records of the corporation. If all of the incorporators 
in writing indorsed upon the agreement of association, waive 
such call or such notice, no such call or notice shall be required. 

ORGANIZATION—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Sec. 7. That at such first meeting, or any adjournment thereof, the 
incorporators shall organize by the choice of a temporary secretary, 
who shall be sworn, by the adoption of by-laws, and by the election of 
such officers as the by-laws may prescribe. 


ARTICLES 





OF ORGANIZATION. 


Sec. 8. That a majority of the directors shall sign and make oath 
to articles setting forth— 
ia) \ true copy of the agreement of association and the names of 
the s ribers thereto. 
the date of the first meeting and of the successive adjourn- 
ments thereof, if any. 


he amount of capital stock to be issued; the amount thereof to 
F for in full in cash; the amount thereof to be paid for on account 
by installments, and the installment to be paid before the corporation 
es business; and the amount thereof to be paid for in property. 
property consists in any part of real estate, its location, de- 
scription, its value, and the amount of stock to be issued therefor shall 
be stated. If any part of such property is personal. it shall be de- 
scribed in such detail as the Commissioner of Corporations may re- 
quire and its value and the amount of stock to be issued therefor shall 
ited 

id) The name, residence, and post-office address of each of the offi- 
; corporation. 


i 
ila 


mi ne 


cers of the 


PENALTY FOR FALSE STATEMENT. 


9. That the directors who sign the articles of organization 
shall he jointly and severally liable to any stockholder of the corpora- 
t for damages caused by any statement therein which is false and 
whi they know to be false. Any director who signs such articles 
contuining a statement therein which is false and known to him to 

shall be guilty of a felony, and on conviction thereof be sub- 

a fine of not less than $1,000 and not more than $10,000, or 
mprisonment for not less than 1 year nor more than 10 years, or 
th fine and imprisonment. 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 


That the articles of organization and the record of the 
‘ting of the incorporators shall be submitted to and filed with 
deputy commissioner of corporations in the State where the prin- 
of the corporation is located; they shall be examined by 
deputy commissioner of corporations, who may require such 
amendment thereof pr such additional information as he may consider 


SI 10 
first 1 
the 
cipal offic 


such 


necessary for the purpose of getting such additional information. 
Such deputy commissioner shall have and exercise the same power and 
authority as is now conferred on the Bureau of Corporations, includ- 


ing the right to subpena and compel the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of documentary evidence and to admin- 
ister oaths. In every case where it is proposed to issue capital stock 
for property it shall be the duty of the deputy commissioner of cor- 
porations with whom the articles of organization are filed to examine 
orally at least one of the directors signing such articles with reference 
to the value of such property ; such examination shall be under oath, 
reduced to writing, and filed in the office of such deputy commissioner 
of corporations. If such deputy commissioner finds that the articles 








ganization of the corporation, and if he is satisfied, after the exami- 


nation of one or more directors as hereinabove provided with the good 
faith of the declaration of the directors as to the value of the ye a 
erty for which stock is issued, he shall indorse his approval of the 
articles of. organization thereon, and upon the payment of the fee 
hereinafter provided cause them and the indorsement thereon to be 
recorced, and shall issue, sign, and aflix the seal of the Bureau of 





m to the provisions of the preceding sections relative to the or- | 


Corporations upon a certificate of incorporation in a form to be pre- | 


seril 


cribed by the Commissioner of Corporations, and such certificate 
Shall have the foree and effect of a charter, and upon the issuing of 


such certificate the existence of the corporation shall begin. The 
deputy commissioner of corporations shall also cause a record of the 
certificate of incorporation to be made, and such certificate, before such 
record, or a certified copy thereof, shall be conclusive evidence of thle 
existence of such corporation. 
BY-LAWS. 

io 11. That every corporation may determine by its by-laws the 
ime 


; and place and the manner of conducting its meetings, of electing 
its officers, the powers, duties, and tenure of its officers, the number of 
its directors, the number of stockholders and of directors necessary to 
constitute a quorum, the manner of calling regular and special meetings 
of the directors, the method of making demand for payment of sub- 
Seriptions to its capital stock, the conditions under which a new cer- 
titicate of stock may be issued in place of a certificate which is alleged 
Mes have been lost or destroyed, the method in general of transacting its 
ae to oe the manner by which the by-laws may be altered, amended, 
vr re peated, 
. RESTRICTIONS UPON COMMENCEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

iooese a That no such corporation shall incur any debts until the 
ao an of capital specified in its agreement of association as the 
Mount of capital with which it will begin business shall have been 
Paid in in money or property. 
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PAYMENT OF CAPITAL STOCK. 


Src. 13. That nothing but money shall be considered as payment of 
any part of the capital stock of any corporation organized under this 
act, except as hereinafter provided, and no loan of money shall be made 
to the stockholders or officers thereof; and if any such loan be made the 
officers who make it or assent thereto shall be jointly and severally 
liable to the extent of such lean and interest for all the debts of the 
corporation until the repayment of the sum so loaned. 

STOCK ISSUED FOR PROPERTY. 

Sec. 14. That any corporation formed under this act may purchase 
property necessary for its business and issue stock to the amount ef the 
value thereof in payment therefor, and the sicck so issved shall be 
full-paid stock and not liable to any further call. In all statements 
and reports of the corporation to be published or filed this stock shall 
not be stated or reported as being issued for cash paid to the corpora 
tion, but shall be reported in this respect according to the facts. 

ISSUR OF STOCK, 

Sec. 15. That stock which is issued for cash may be paid for in full 
before it is issued or by installments. If it is paid for by installments, 
the stock certificate shall be legibly stamped with the words “ Ver 
centum paid up, balance payable (stating manner and time of payment), 
and shares subject to forfeiture if unpaid,” the proportion and- 
payment being stated to agree with the facts, and as each installment 
is demanded and paid the certificate shall be stamped accordingly. 
Stock may be issued subsequent to the issue of stock certified by the 
articles of organization if a certificate is prepared within 30 days after 
the date when the issue of such additional stock has been authorized 
and is signed and sworn to before the president, treasurer, and a ma- 
jority of the directors. setting forth 

(a) The total amount of capital stock authorized. 

(b) The amount of stock already issued and 
thereon. , 
AL The amount of additional stock to be issued for cash or prop- 
erty. 

(d) A description of the property and a statement of its value and 
the amount of stock to: be issued therefor. Such certificate shall be 
submitted to the deputy commissioner of corporations with whom the 
original articles of organization are filed, who shall examine it in the 
same manner as provided for in the original articles of organization 
He shall also examine orally at least one director signing the certificate 


term of 


the amount paid 


with respect to the value of the property described therein, and shall 
require such additional information with respect thereto as he may 
consider necessary. If he finds that the certificate conforms to the 


requirements of law, and if. after said examination of one or more of 
the directors, which shall be under Oath written out and filed in his 
office. he shall be satisfied of the good faith of the statements in the 
certificate as to the value of the property, he shall indorse his ap 
proval upon the certificate, and it shall thereupon be filed in his office, 
upon payment of the fee hereinafter provided, and he shall cause it 
and the indorsement thereon to be recorded No of stock 
sequent to the issue of stock certified by the articles of organization 
shall be lawful until said certificate shall have been filed as aforesaid. 

Sec. 16. That the directors and officers who sign such certificate 
shall be jointly and severally liable to any stockholder of the corpora- 


issue sub 


tion for damages caused by any statement therein which is false and 
which they know to be false. Any director or officer of a corporation 
who signs such a certificate, containing any statement which is false 


and known to him to be false, shall be guilty of a felony and on con- 


viction be subject to a fine of not less than $1,000 and not more than 
$10,000, or to imprisonment for not less than 1 year and not more 
than 10 years, or for both fine and imprisonment. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 

Sec. 17. That if the whole capital stock shall not have been sub- 
scribed at the time of filing the articles of organization, the directors 
may open books of subscription to fill up the capital stock in such 
places, and after giving such notices as they may deem expedient 
may continue to receive subscriptions until the whole capital stock is 
subscribed. At the time of subscribing, every subscriber whose sub 
scription is payable in money shall pay to the directors 10 per cent 


upon the amount subscribed by him in cash, and no such subscriptions 
shall be received or taken without such payment. 
TIME OF PAYMENT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS TO STOCK. 
Sec. 18. That subscriptions to the capital stock of the corporation 
shall be paid at such times and in such installments as the board of 


directors may by resolution require. If default may be made in the 
payment of any installment, as required by such résolution, the board 
may declare the stock and all previous payments thereon forfeited for 
the use of the corporation, after the expiration of 60 days from the 
service upon the defaulting stockholders, personally or by mail directed 
to him at his last known post-office address, and a written notice 
| requiring him to make payment within 60 days from the service of the 
notice at a place specified therein. and stating therein that in case of 
failure to do so his stock and all previous payments thereon will be 
forfeited for the use of the corporation Such stock, if forfeited, may 
be reissued, or subscriptions therefor may be received as in the case 
of stock not issued or subscribed for. If not sold for its par value or 
subseribed for within six months after such forfeiture, it shall be 
canceled and deducted from the amount of the capital stock. If by 


———__________ 


such cancellation the amount of the capital stock is reduced below the 


minimum required by law, the capital stock shall be increased to the 
required amount within three months thereafter, or an action may be 
brought or proceedings instituted to close up the business of the 
corporation, as in the case of an insolvent corporation. If a receiver 


of the assets of the corporation has been appointed, all unpaid subscrip- 
tions to the stock shall be paid at such times and in snch installments 
as the receiver or the court may direct. 


POWERS. 
Sec. 19. That every corporation organized under this act shall have 


power— 

(a) To have succession for the period specified in its certificate of 
incorporation, and perpetual when no period is specified 

(b) To have a common seal, and to alter the same at pleasure. 

(c) To sue and be sued in any court of law or equity 

(d) To acquire by grant, gift, purchase, devise, or bequest. to hold 
and dispose of such property as the purpose of the corporation shall 
require, and to mortgage any such real or personal estate with its 
franchises, subject to such limitations as may be hereinafter preseribed, 


(e) To appoint such officers and agents as its business shall require 
and to fix their compensation. 
(f) To make by-laws as hereinbefore provided. 
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g) To wind up and dissolve itself or be wound up and dissolved in 
the manner hereinafter mentioned. 

(h) To purchase, hold, and dispose of the stocks, bonds, and other 
evidences of indebtedness of any other corporation, except as prohibited 
by the existing law against monopolies and contracts in restraint of 
trade, and issued in exchange therefor to the extent of their actual 
value of its stock, bonds, or other obligations, if the corporation whose 
stock, bonds, or other evidence of indebtedness so acquired is engaged 
in . business similar to that of the corporation acquiring such stock, 
bonds, or other evidence of indebtedness, or is engaged in the manufac- 
ture, use, or sale of the property, or in the construction or operation 
of works necessary or useful in the business of such corporation. 

(1) To borrow money and to contract debts, when necessary for the 
transaction of its business, or for the exercise of its corporate rights, 
privileges, or franchises, or for any other lawful purpose of its incor- 
poration; and to issue and dispose of its obligations for any amount 
so borrowed, not to exceed the amount of its outstanding capital stock, 
and to mortgage its property and franchises to secure the payment of 
such obligations, or of any debt contracted for said purposes. 


QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS AS VOTERS. 


Sec. 20. That unless otherwise provided in the articles of organiza- 


tion every stockholder of record shall be entitled at every meeting of 
the corporation to one vote for every share of stock standing in his 
name on the books of the corporation, subject to the provisions of the 
by-laws regulating transfer of stock. Every stockholder entitled to vote 
at any meeting of the corporation may so vote by proxy executed in 
writing by the stockholder or by his duly authorized attorney. 

EFFECT OF FAILURE TO ELECT DIRECTORS. 


Sec. 21. That if the directors shall not be elected on the day desig- 
nated in the by-laws, the corporation shall not for that reason be dis- 
solved; but every director shall continue to hold office and discharge 
his duties until his successor has been elected. If the election has not 


been held on the day so designated, the directors shall forthwith call a 
meeting of the stockholders for the purpose of electing directors, of 
which meeting notice shall be given in the same manner as for the 
annual meeting for the wiection of directors. If such meeting shall not 
be so called within one month, or, if held, shall result in the failure 
to clect directors, any stockholder may call a meeting for the purpose 
of electing directors by publishing a notice of the time and place of 
holding such a meeting at least once a week for two successive weeks 
immediately preceding the election in a newspaper published in the 
county where the election is to be held, and in such other manner as 
may be prescribed in.the by-laws for publication of the notice of the 
annual meeting, and by service upon each member, either personally or 
by mail directed to him at his last known post-office address, a copy 
of such notice at least two weeks before wach meeting. Such meeting 
shall be held at the office of the corporation, or if it has none at the 
place in this State where its principal business has been transacted, 
or if access to such office or place has been denied, or can not be had, 
at some other place in the city, village, or town where such office or 
place was or is located. At such meeting the members attending shall 
constitute a querum. They may elect inspectors of election and direc- 
tors and adopt by-laws for the use of future meetings of directors if 
the corporation has no such by-laws, and transact any other such busi- 
ness as may be transacted at any other meeting of thé stockholders of 
the corporation. 
FORFEITURE FOR NONUSER. 


Sec. 22. That if any corporation shall not organize and commence 
the transaction of its business or undertake the discharge of its cor- 
porate duties within two years from the date of its incorporation, or 
shall for a period of two years cease the transaction of its business, 
its corporate powers shall cease. 

EXTENSION OF CORPORATE EXISTENCE. 

Sec. 23. That any corporation at any time before the expiration 
thereof may extend the term of its existence beyond the time specified 
in its original articles of organization, or in any certificate of extension 
of corporate existence, by the consent of the stockholders owning two- 
thirds of the amount of its capital stock, which consent shall be given 
in writing, and a certificate under the seal of the corporation that 
such consent was given by the stockholders in writing shall be sub- 
scribed and acknowledged by the president or vice president and by 
the secretary of the corporation, and shall be filed in the office of the 
deputy commissioner of corporations where the original articles of 
organization or the original acceptance of the provisions of this act 
shall have been filed, and upon payment of the fee hereinafter pro- 
vided it shall be duly recorded and indexed in a book specially provided 
therefor, and a certified copy of such certificate, with a certificate of 
the deputy commissioner of corporation of such filing, and of the 
record thereof shall be issued by the deputy commissioner of corpora- 
tions, and thereafter the term of existence of such corporation shall 
be extended as designated in such certificate. 

ALTERATION AND REPEAL OF CHARTER. 


Sec. 24. That the charter of every corporation organized under this 
act shall be subject to alteration, suspension, and repeal in the discre- 
tion of Congress. 

CORPORATE MORTGAGES. 


Sec. 25. That mortgages creating a lien upon real and personal 
property executed by a corporation as a security for the payment of 
bonds issued by such corporation and recorded as a mortgage of real 
property in each county where such property is located need not be 
filed as a chattel mortgage. 

REORGANIZATION UPON SALE OF CORPORATE PROPERTY AND FRANCHISES. 

Sec. 26. That when the property and franchises, by virtue of a mort- 
gage, or deed of trust duly executed by it, or pursuant to the judgment 
or decree of a court of competent jurisdiction, or by virtue of any 
exeeution issued thereon, and the purchaser, his assignee or grantee 
shall have acquired title to the same in the manner required by law, 
he may associate with him any number of persons, not less than three, 
at least two-thirds of whom shall be citizens of the United States, 
and they may become a corporation and take and possess the property 
and franchises thus sold which were at the time of the sale possessed 
by the corporation whose property shall have been sold upon making, 
acknowledging, and filing in the office where the original articles of 
organization were filed a certificate, in which they shall set forth a 
copy of the original certificate of incorporation, whose property and 
franchises they have acquired and the name of the court by whose 
authority the sale had been made, with the date of the judgment or 
decree authorizing or directing the same, and a brief description of the 
property sold, and also the following particulars: 











(a) The name of the new corporation intended to be formed }y 
— = a certificate, and the place where its principal office is to 
se ocated, , 

(b) The amount of its capital stock and the number of shares 
which it is to be divided, specifying the classes thereof, whethe: 
ps or preferred, and the amount of and the rights pertaining to , 
class. 

(c) A statement of the value of the property. 

(d) The number of directors who shall manage the affairs of the 
new corporation, and the name and post-office address of each of tho 
directors for the first year. There may be inserted in such certificate 
any provision relating to the new corporation or its management not 
inconsistent with law. Such certificate shall be examined by the d 
commissioner of corporations, with whom it is filed in the same manner 
and the signer or signers shall be subject to all the liabilities provided 
in this act, as in the case of the filing of original articles of ora: 
tion. If, after the examination thereof made by the deputy « 
sioner of corporations, he finds that tke provisions of this act have 
been complied with, and is satisfied of the good faith of the state. 
ments in the said certificate contained as to the value of the property 
he shall indorse his approval upon this certificate, upon payment 6? 
the fee hereinafter provided, and cause the same to be recorded, and 
issue a certificate thereof, and thereupon such corporation shal! he 
vested with and be entitled to execute and enjoy all the rights 
privileges, and franchises which at the time of such sale belong to 
or are vested in the corporation last owning the property sold or it 
receiver, and shall be subject to all the provisions, duties, and lia 
ties imposed by law on such corporations. 

CONSENT OF STOCKHOLDERS TO MORTGAGE. 


Sec. 27. That no mortgage by a corporation shall be valid unless a 
written consent thereto signed by the holders of two-thirds of the 
outstanding voting capital stock shall be filed in the office of the 


the 


h 
Q 


ily 
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ili 
Dill 


| deputy commissioner of elections where the original articles of organiza- 


tion or the acceptance of the provisions of this act are filed. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sec. 28. That the directors of every corporation shall be at least 
three in number and shall be chosen at the time and place fixed by 


the by-laws of the corporation by a plurality of the votes at such 
election. Each director shall be a stockholder. Vacancies in the 
board of directors shall be filled in the manner prescribed in the 
by-laws. Notice of the time and place of holding any election of 
directors shall be given by publication thereof, at least once in each 
week for two successive weeks immediately preceding such election, 
in a newspaper published in the county where such election is to be 
held and in such other manner as may be prescribed in the by-laws. 
Such notice may be waived in writing by the stockholders. 
CHANGE OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Src. 29. That the board of directors may be increased or r 1 

but not below the minimum number prescribed in the preceding sec 


tion, when the stockholders owning a majority of the stock shal! so 
determine, at a meeting to be held at the usual place of meeting of the 
directors on two weeks’ notice in writing to each stockholder of record 
Such notice shall be served personally or by mail directed to 
stockholder at his last-known post-office address. Preof of the 

of such notice shall be filed in the office of the corporation at or before 


the time of such meeting. The proceedings of such meeting shal! he 
entered in the minutes of the corporation and a transcript thereof 
verified by the president and secretary of the meeting, shall be filed 


in the office where the original articles of organization were filed 
LIABILITIES OF DIRECTORS FOR MAKING UNAUTHORIZED DIVIDEND: 
Sec. 30. That the directors of a corporation shall not make dividends 
except from the surplus profits arising from the business of th: , 
poration nor divide, withdraw, or in any manner pay to the 
holders, or any of them, any part of the capital of the corporation. or 
reduce its eapital stock, except as authorized by law. In case of tw 
violation of the provisions of this section the directors undcr \ e 
administration the same may have happened. except those who m 
have caused their dissent therefrom to be entered at large upon f) 
minutes of such directors at the time or were net present when ft! 
same happened, shall jointly and severally to such corporation and ¢ 


| the creditors thereof be liable for the full amount of any loss su red 


by such corporation or its creditors, respectively, by reason of such 
withdrawal, division, or reduction. 


LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS FOR LOAN TO STOCKHOLDERS. 


Sec. 31. That no loan of money shall be made by any corporation or 
any cfficer thereof out of its funds to any stockholder ther “or 
shall any corporation or cfficer thereof discount any note « 
evidence of debt, or receive the same in payment of any install 
any part thereof due cr to become due on any stock in the corpor tion, 
or receive or discount any note cr other evidence of debt to ena } 
stockholder to withdraw any part of the money paid in by hi 
stock. In case of the violation cf any provision of this sectiv 
officers or directors making such loan or assenting thereto or - ring 
or discounting such notes or other evidence of debt shall jointly and 
severally be personally liable to the extent of such loan and inte 
for all the debts of the corporation contracted before the repays 
the sum loaned, and to the full amount of the notes or other © ‘ 
of debt so received or discounted, with interest from the tii ic 
liability accrued. 

OFFICERS. ° 

Src. 32. That the directors of a corporation may elect such “ers 
as may be provided for by the by-laws, who shall respectively |) 
powers and perform such duties in the management of the prop 
affairs of the corporation, subject to the control of the dire s, € 
may be prescribed by them or in the by-laws. 


BOOKS TO BE KEPT. ’ 
Src. 33. That every corporation shall keep at its office correct )ooss 


of account of all its business and transactions, and a book, to be knovn 
as the stock book, containing the names alphabetically arranges 
persons who are stockholders of the corporation, showing the 
of residence, the number of shares of stock held by them resprc'i\". 
the time that they respectively became the owners thereof. tae 
amovnt paid thereon. The stock book of every corporation 
open daily during at leest three business hours for the ins| 
its stockholders and judgment creditors, who may make extra 
from. 


ALTERATIONS OR EXTENSION OF BUSINESS. san 


Src. 34. That any corporation heretofore organized under | L an 
of any State which shall have accepted the provisions of this 
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rporation organized under this act, may alter its certificate of 
ration so as to include therein any lawful purposes, powers, or 
ons which, at the time of such alteration, may apply to corpo- 
engaged in a business of the same general character, or which 
included in the articles of organization of a corporation or- 
under this act, or a business of the same general character, 
in the manner provided for the original amended articles 
ization executed by a majority of its directors, stating the 
proposed and that the same has been duly authorized by a 
- the stockbolders representing at least three-fifths of the capital 
it a meeting of the stockholders called for the purpose in the 

provided for annual meetings, and a copy of the proceedings 
-eting, verified by the affidavit of the secretary of the cor- 
shall be filed with the amended articles of organization, 
the deputy commissioner of corporations, with whom the 
filed, shall, upon payment of the fee hereinafter provided, 
amended certificate of incorporation in conformity therewith. 


INCREASE OR REDUCTION OF CAPITAL STOCK, 


That any corporation may increase or reduce its capital 
the manner herein provided, but not below the minimum pre- 
y law. If increased, the holders of the additional stock shall 
he ect to the same liabilities with respect thereto as are provided 
relation to the original capital; if reduced, the amount of 
debts and liabilities shall not exceed the amount of its reduced 
The owner of any stock shall not be released from any lia- 
isting prior to the reduction of any capital stock. Every such 
reduction must be authorized either by the unanimous 
f the stockholders expressed in writing and filed in the office 
the original articles of organization and the acceptance of the 
ns of this act are filed, or by a vote of the stockholders owning 





} } n 





a majority of the stock of the corporation, taken at a meet- 
the stockholders specially called for that purpose. Notice of 
eting, stating the time, place, and object, and the amount of 

ise or reduction proposed, signed by the president and the vice 

t and the secretary, shall be published once a week for at 
two successive weeks in the newspapers of the county in which 
ncipal business office is located, if any is published therein, and 

of such notice shall be duly mailed to such stockholder at his 

wn post-office address at least two weeks before the meeting 

all be personally served on him at least five days before the meet- 
ing \ certificate of the proceedings showing a compliance with the 
provisions of this section and stating all of the other facts herein- 
{ juired to be stated in the case of every issue of stock and, in 
thereto, in the case of the reduction of capital stock, a state- 
of the whole amount of the ascertained debts and liabilities of 
poration shall be made, signed, verified, and acknowledged by 
chairman and secretary of the meeting and filed in the office where 
original articles of organization or the acceptance of the provi 
ns of this act were filed. In case of a reduction of the capital 
h certificates shall have indorsed thereon the approval of 


, ley 


stock. such 
leputy commissioner of corporations with whom it is filed to the 
that the reduced capital is sufficient for the purposes of the 
corporation and is in excess of its ascertained debts and liabilities, and. 
in case of a railroad corporation, the certificate shall have indorsed 
thereon the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. When 
certificate herein provided for, thus approved, has been filed, the 
canital stock of such corporation shall be increased or reduced, as the 
may be, to the amount specified in such certificate. 
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ICATION TO COURT TO ORDER ISSUE 
TIFICATE OF 


OF NEW 
STOCK. 


IN PLACE OF LOST CER- 


36. That the owner of a lost or a destroyed certificate of stock. 


‘ corporation shall refuse to issue a new certificate in place thereof, 
apply to the circuit court of the United States at any session 
thereof held in the district where he resides for an order requiring 
the corporation to show cause why it should not be required to issue a 
ne rtificate in the place of the one lost or destroyed. The applica- 
tion shall be by petition, duly verified by owner, stating the name of 
the rporation, the number and date of the certificate, if known, or 
it can be ascertained by petitioner; the number of shares named 
n, to whom issued, and as particular a statement of the circum- 
pertaining to such loss er destruction as the petitioner can 
Upon the presentation of the petition the court shall make an 
equiring the corporation to show cause, at a time and place 
mentioned, why it should not issue a new certificate of stock 
of the one described in the petition. A copy of the petition 
der shall be served on the president or other head of the corpora 
on the secretary or treasurer thereof, personally at least 10 
fore the time for showing cause. Upon return of the order. 
roof of due service thereof, the court shall in a summary manner 
in such mode as it may deem advisable inquire into the truth 
of the facts and into the proof and allegations of the parties thereto 
‘ satisfied that the petitioner is the lawful owner of the number 
or any part thereof, described in the petition, and that the 
ite has been lost or destroyed and can not after due diligence 
1, and that no sufficient cause why a new certificate should 
nef be issued, it shall make an order requiring the corporation, within 
’ e as shall be therein designated, to issue and deliver to the 
a new certificate of the number of shares specified in the 
crder upon depositing such security or filing a bond in such form and 
th such sureties as to the court may appear sufficient to indemnify 
son other than the petitioner who shall thereafter be foun] 
the lawful owner of the certificate lost or destroyed, and the 
may direct the publication of such notice, either before or after 
‘ such order, as it may deem proper. Any person claiming any 
inder the certificate alleged to be lost or destroyed shall have 
to such indemnity and the corporation shall be discharged of 
lity to such person upon compliance with such order: and 
to the order may be enforced by attachment against any 
the corporation upon his refusal to comply with it. + 


LIABILITIES OF STOCKHOLDERS. 


That every holder of the capital stock not fully paid in any 
rporation shall be personally liable to its creditors to an 
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the corporation contracted when such stock was held by him. 
n shall be brought against any stockholder for any debt of the 
‘ion unless judgment therefor shall be recovered against the 
‘tion and an execution thereon has been returned unsatisfied in 
or in part, and the amount due on such execution shall be 
‘ble with costs against the stockholder. No stockholder shal! 
sonally liable for any debt of the corporation not payable within 


t equal to the amount unpaid on the stock held by him for 


| of 


Vii 


two years from the time it is contracted, nor unless an action for its 


collection shall be brought against the corporation within two years 
after the debt became due; and no action shall be brought against a 
stockholder after he shall have ceased to be a stockholder for any 


debt of the corporation, unless brought within two years from the time 
he shall have ceased to be a stockholder. 
VOLUNTARY DISSOLUTION. 

Sec. 38. That any corporation may be dissolved before the expiration 
of the time limited in its certificate of incorporation, as follows: The 
board of directors may, at any meeting called for that purpose, upon at 
least three days’ notice to each director, by vote of a majority of the 
whole board, adopt a resolution that it is, in their opinion, advisable 
to dissolve such corporation forthwith, and thereupon shall call a meet 
ing of the stockholders for the purpose of voting thereon. Such meet- 
ing of the stockholders shall be held not less than 30 nor more than 60 
days after the adoption of such resolution, and the notice of the time 
and place of such meeting so called by the directors shalk be published 


in one or more newspapers published and circulating in the county 
wherein such corporation has its principal office at least once a week 
for three weeks successively next preceding the time appointed for 
holding such meeting, and on or before the day of the first publication 
of such notice a copy thereof shall be served personally on each stock 
holder or mailed to him at his last-known post-office address. If at 
any such meeting the holders of two-thirds in amount of the stock of 
the corporation then outstanding shall, in person or by attorney, con 
sent that such a dissolution shall take place, and signify their consent 


in writing, then such corporation shall file such consent, attested by its 


secretary, together with the powers of attorney signed by such stock 
holders executing such consent by attorney, with a statement of the 
names and residences of the then existing board of directors of such 


corporation and the names and residences of its officers duly verified 
by the secretary of said corporation, in the office where the original 
articles of organization or the acceptance of the provisions of this act 
shall be filed. The deputy commissioner of elections shall thereupon 
issue to such corporation a certificate of the filing of such papers, and 
that it appears therefrom that such a corporation has complied with 
this section in order to be dissolved, and thereupon such corporation 
shall be dissolved and shall cease to carry on business, except for the 
purpose of adjusting and winding up its business. The board of 
directors shall cause a copy of such certificate to be published at least 
once a week for at least two weeks in one or more newspapers pul 
lished and circulating in the county where the principal office of such 
corporation is located, and at the expiration of such publication the 
said corporation, by its board of directors, shall proceed to adjust and 
wind up its business and affairs with power to carry out its contract 
and to sell its assets at public sale and to apply the same in discharge 
debts and obligations of such corporation, and after paying and 
adequately providing for the payment of such debts and obligations to 


| distribute the balance of such assets among the stockholders of said 
corporation according to their respective rights and interests. Said 
corporation shall nevertheless continue in existence for the purpose of 
| paying and satisfying any existing debts or obligations, collecting or 
distributing its assets, and do any other acts in order to adjust and 
wind up its affairs, and may sue and be sued for the purpose of en 
forcing such debts and obligations until its business and affairs are 


finally adjusted and wound up. 
MERGER. 


Sec. 59. That subject to existing provisions of law against monopo- 
lies and contracts in restraint of trade any corporation lawfully own- 
ing all the stock of any other corporation organized for or engaged in 
business similar or incidental to that of the possessor corporation may 
file, in the office where the original articles of organization or the 
acceptance of the provisions of this act filed by the corpora 
tion are filed, a certificate of such ownership and of the resolution of 
its board of directors to merge such other corporation, and thereupon 
it shall acquire and become and be possessed of all the estate, proper 
ties, rights, privileges, and franchises of such other corporation, and 
they shall vest in and be held and enjoyed by it as fully and entirely 
and without change or diminution the same were before held and 
enjoyed by such other corporation, and be managed and controlled by 
the board of directors of such possessor corporation, and in its name, 
but without prejudice to any liabilities of such other corporation, or 
the rights of any creditors thereof; and the liabiliti rf 
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possessor 


as 


S ¢ such 


other 


corporation shall, by virtue of such merger, become the Habilities of 
such possessor corporation. 
ADDITIONAL POWERS CONFERRED ON RAILROAD AND CERTAIN OTHER 


CORPORATIONS. 


Sec. 40. That every railroad corporation, pipe-line corporation, tele- 
graph or telephone corporation, and every corporation engaged in the 


business of distributing gas or electricity for light, heat, or power 
shall, in addition to the powers given to other corporations organized 
under this act, have power to cause the necessary examination and 
survey for its proposed route, and for such purpose, by its officers, 
agents, or servants, to enter upon any lands or waters, subject to Ha 
bility to the owner for all damage done, and to acquire, by condemna- 
tion, such real estate and property as may be necessary for the econ 
struction, maintenance, and accommodation of its line or plant in tl 

manner provided by law; but the real property acquired by ndemna 
tion shall be held and used only for the purposes of the corporation 


during the continuance of the corporate existence. 
INSOLVENCY. 

Sec. 41. That whenever any corporation shall become insolvent or 
shall suspend its ordinary business for want of funds to carry on the 
same any creditor or stockholder may, by petition or bill of complaint 
setting forth the facts and circumstances of the apply to th 
circuit court of the United States in the district in which the principal 
office of the corporation is located for a writ of injunction and the 
pointment of a receiver or receivers or trustees, and the court being 
satisfied, by affidavit or otherwise, of the sufficiency of said application 
and of the truth of the allegations contained in the petition or bill, 
and upon such notice, if any, as the court. by order, may direct, may 


case, e 


ap 


proceed in a summary way to hear the affidavits, proofs, and allega- 
tions which may be offered on behalf of the parties; and if upon such 
inquiry it shall appear to the court that the corporation has become 
insolvent and is not about to resume its business in a short time with 


safety to the public and advantage to the stockholders, it may issue an 
injunction to restrain the corporation and its officers and agents from 
exercising any of its privileges or franchises and from collecting or 
receiving any debts or paying out, selling, assigning, or transferring 








any of its estate, moneys, funds, lands, tenements, or effects, except to 
' a receiver appointed by the court, until the court shall otherwise order, 
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The court, at the time of ordering said injunction, or at any time 
afterwards, may appoint a receiver or receivers or trustees for the 
creditors and stockholders of the corporation, with full power and 
authority to demand, sue for, collect, and take into their possession all 
the goods and chattels, rights and credits, moneys and effects, lands and 
tenements, books, papers, choses in action, bills, notes, and property of 
every description of the corporation, and to institute suits at law or 
in equity for the recovery of any estate, property, damages, or demands 
existing in favor of the corporation, and in his or their discretion to 
compound and settle with any debtor or creditor of the corporation or 
with persons having possession of its property, or in any way responsi- 
ble at law or in equity to the corporation at the time of its insolvency 
or suspension of busirfess, or afterwards, upon such terms and in such 
manner as he or they shall deem just and beneficial to the corporation, 
and in case of mutual dealings between the corporation and any person 
to allow just set-offs in favor of such person in all cases in which the 
same ought to be afowed according to law and equity ; and the receiver 
or receivers or trustees shall have power to sell, convey, and assign all 
of said estate, rights, and interests and shall hold and dispose of the 
pee eds thereof under the directions of the court. Every receiver shall, 
efore acting, enter into such bond and comply with such terms as the 
court may prescribe. All the real and personal property of an_ in- 
solvent corporation, wherever situated, and all its franchises, rights, 
privileges, and effects shall, upon the appointment of a receiver, forth- 
with vest in him, and the corporation shall be divested of title thereto. 
Whenever a receiver shall have been appointed as aforesaid, and it 
shall afterwards appear that the debts of the corporation have been 
paid or provided for, and that there remains or can be obtained by 
further contributions sufficient capital to enable it to resume its 
business, the court may, in its discretion, a proper case being shown, 
direct the receiver to reconvey to the corporation all its property, 
franchises, rights, and effects, and thereafter the corporation may 
resume control of and enjoy the same as fully as if the receiver had 
never been appointed; that in every case in which the court of chancery 
shall not direct such reconveyance such court may, in its discretion, 
make a decree dissolving the corporation and make its charter for- 
feited and void. Such receiver, as soon as convenient, shall lay before 
the court a full and complete inventory of the estate, property, and 
effects of the corporation, its nature and probable value, and an 
account of all debts due from and to it as nearly as the same can be 
ascertained, and make a report to the court of his proceedings every 
six months thereafter during the continuance of the trust. Every claim 
against an insolvent corporation shall be presented to the receiver in 
writing and upon oath; and the claimant, if required, shall submit 
himself to such examination in relation to the claim as the receiver 
shall direct and shall produce such books and papers relating to the 
claim as shall be required; and the receiver shall have power to ex- 
amine, under oath or affirmation, all witnesses produced before him 
touching the claims and shall pass upon and allow, or disallow, the 
claims, or any part thereof, and notify the claimant of his determina- 
tion. Any creditor or claimant who shall lay his claim before such 
receiver may at such time demand that a jury shall decide thereon, 
and in like manner the receiver may demand that the same be referred 
to a jury, and in either case such demand shall be entered on the 
minutes of the receiver; and thereupon an issue shall be made up be- 
tween the parties, under the direction of one of the judges of the court, 
and a jury impaneled, as in other cases, to try the same in the circuit 
court of the district in which the corporation has its principal office. 
The verdict of the jury shall be subject to the control of the court as 
in suits originally instituted therein. Where property of an insolvent 
corporation is, at the time of the appointment of a receiver, encumbered 
with mortgages or other liens the legality of which is in question and 
the property is of a character materially to deteriorate in value pend- 
ing the litigation, the court of chancery may order the receiver to sell 
the same, clear of encumbrances, at public or private sale, for the best 
price that can be obtained, and pay the money into the court, there to 
remain subject to the same liens and equities of all parties in interest 
as was the property before sale to be disposed of as the court shall 
direct. In the case of the insolvency of any corporation the laborers 
and workmen and all persons doing labor and service of whatever 
character in the regular employ of such corporation shall have a first 
and prior lien upon the assets thereof for all labor, work, services done, 
performed, or rendered within two months next preceding the date 
when proceedings in insolvency shall be actually instituted and begun 
against such insolvent corporation. Before distribution of the assets 
of an insolvent corporation among the directors or stockholders the 
court shall allow a reasonable compensation to the receiver for his 
services and the costs and expenses of the administration of his trust 
to be paid out of said assets. After payment of all allowances, ex- 
penses, and costs, and the satisfaction of all special and general liens 
upon the funds of the corporation to the extent of their lawful priority 
the creditors shall be paid proportionally to the amount of their re- 
spective debts, except mortgage and judgment creditors when the 
judgment has not been by confession for the purpose of preferring 
creditors ; and the preferred stockholders shall be divided and paid to 
the general stockholders proportionally according to their respective 
shares. 





COURT MAY SUMMARILY INVESTIGATE COMPLAINTS TOUCHING FLECTIONS. 


Sec. 42. That the circuit court of the United States, upon anplica- 
tion of any person who may be aggrieved by or complains of any 
election, proceeding, act, or matter touching the same, reasonable 
notice having been given to the adverse party or to those who are 
affected thereby of such intended application, shall proceed forthwith 
and in a summary way hear the affidavits, proofs. and allegaticns of 
the parties or otherwise inquire into the matter or causes of complaint, 
and thereupon establish the election so complained of or order a new 
election or make such order and give such rejief in the premises as 
right and justice may require. 

ORGANIZATION TAX. 

Src. 48. That every corporation organized under this act shall pay 
to the Treasurer of the United States a tax of one-twentieth of 1 
per cent upon the amount of capital stock which the corporation is 
authorized to have and a like tax upon any subsequint increase: 
Provided, That in no case shall the tax be less than $1. Such tax 
shail be due and payable upon the incorporation of the corporation or 
upon the increase of its capital stock, and no Deputy Commissioner of 
Corporations shall issue any certificate of incorporation until he has 
received a certified check for such tax drawn to the order of the 
Treasurer of the United States, and no corporation shall have or ex- 
ercise any corporate franchise or powers and carry on business until 
such tax shall have been paid. 


| 
| 





ANNUAL FRANCTIISE TAX. 


Sec. 44. That all corporations organized under thts act or +) ” 
having accepted the provisions of this act shall make an annua turn 
to the Treasurer of the United States on or before the first ‘| 
of May in each year, and shall state therein the amount of th: 
stock of such corporation issued and outstanding on the 1st 
January preceding the making of said revurn and ghal! pay «1 
license fee or franchise tax of one-testh of 1 per cent on all 
of capital stock issued and outstanding wp to and including 
of $3,000,000. On all sums of capital stock issued and outs 
in excess of $3,000,000 and not exceeding $5,000,000 an annu 
fee or franchise tax of one-twentieth of 1 per cent, and the 
sum of $50 per annum of $1,000,000 or any part thereo 
amounts of capital stock issued and outstanding in excess of $5, 
TAX UPON CORPORATIONS NOT ORGANIZED UNDER OR ACCEPTING 

VISIONS OF THIS ACT. 

Sec. 5. That all corporations engaged in commerce among t! 
States, other than corporations organized under this act and 
tions that have accepted the provisions of this act, shall ma} 
nual return to the Bureau of Corporations on or before the fi 
day in May of each year, and shall state therein the gross 


") 


ar f 
| their receipts from all commerce among the several States ca n 
by them during the year ending on the 31st day of December i 


ately preceding the making of said return, together with su 

information as may be required by the Bureau of Corporations 
out the provisions of this section, and shall pay to the Treas 
the United States an annual license fee of 5 per cent of such 
receipts. Any officer of any corporation liable to pay such | 
who shall willfully fail or refuse to make such annual return 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof in any 


| district court in the United States shall be subject to a fine 


more than $500 or to imprisonment for not more than one 

both fine and imprisonment. The Bureau of Corporations s! 

the power and authority to investigate the truth of all such t 
including the right to subpena, to procure the attendance of test 
and witnesses, and the presentation of documentary evidence ar 


| administration of oaths. 





ACCEPTING THE PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT. 


Sec. 46. That any corporation engaged in commerce among th al 
States heretofore organized under the laws of any State and sting 
at the time this act takes effect may, by a certificate duly executed 


its president and secretary upon authority of a majority of th: . 
tors at any meeting called for that purpose in the manner | led 
for meetings to act upon a proposed increase of capital stock and 
the written consent, thereto annexed, of the holders of a majori 
its outstanding capital stock which shall accompany said 
filed in the office of the deputy commissioner of corporations 
district in which the principal office of the corporation is 


accept the provisions of this act, and it shall be thereafter governed 
thereby and subject to all ef the obligations and privileges att “d 
thereto, 

FEES. 


Sec. 47. That the fees to be collected by the deputy commiss 
corporations shall be as follows: 

(a) For filing and recording the original articles of organizat 
issuing the original certificate of incorporation, $10. 

(b) For a copy of any paper or record not required to be cert 
otherwise authorized by him, 10 cents per folio. 

(c) For a certificate under the seal of the Bureau of Corporat S 

(d) For recording a certificate, notice, or other paper requ 
= ga except as otherwise provided by this section, 15 
olio. 

(e) For other certificates and services than those herein s l, 
such reasonable fees as may be prescribed by the Bureau of ( 
tions. 

NAMES OF CORPORATIONS. 


Sec. 48. That each deputy commissioner of corporations s T 
nish the Commissioner of Corporations with a list of all cor tions 
organized under this act and accepting the provisions thereof 
alphabetical list thereof shall be kept in the office of the I} 
Corporations. No corporation shall be organized with a nam 
lar to that of any other corporation organized under this 
which has accepted the provisions of this act, that it wil! { 
judgment of the Commissioner of Corporations, be calculated t: ! 
or deceive. 

Sec. 49. That this act shall take effect immediately. 


(HI. R. 19745, Sixtieth Congress, first session, introduced by |! 
William P. Hepburn, of Iowa. This bill is usually called 
bill, as it was advocated by Hon. Seth Low.) 


A bill (H. R. 19745) to regulate commerce among the several * t 
with foreign nations, and to amend the act approved July ‘ 
entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against 
restraints and monopolies.” 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved July 2, 1890, ent \n 
act to protect trade and commerce against uniawful rest! 
monopolies,” be, and hereby the same is, amended by addin 
end of said act the following sections: 

“Sec. 8. That any corporation or association affected b) 
but not subject to the act approved February 4, 1887. entit! 
to regulate commerce,’ or the acts amendatory thereof er su 
thereto, shall be entitled to the benefits and immunities in 
hereinafter given, if and when !t shall register as herein 
and shall comply with the requirements of this act, herel 
forth, but not otherwise. 

“Such registration, by a corporation or association for 
having capital stock, may be effected by filing with the Cor 
of Corporations a written application therefor, together wit 
statement setting forth such information concerning the « 
of such corporation or association, its financial conditions, its 
and its corporate proceedings, as may be prescribed by se! 
lations from time to time to be made by the President pursua! 
act: and such registration by a corporation or_ association 
profit and without capital stock may be effected by filing 
Commissioner of Corporations a written application theref: 
with a written statement setting forth, first, its charter or 
of association and by-laws; second, the place of its prin 
and, third, the names of its directors or managing officers, 
ing committees, if any, with their residences. 








W 


cistration under this act. and what information thereafter 


l 


nities given by this act, excepting such as are given by sec- 
id section 11, without filing such contracts or agreements ; 
time to time every such corporation or association shall file 


any person, not a common carrier under the provisions of 


i 
I 


Corporations a copy thereof, if the same be in writing, or 
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n the Commissioner of Corporations shall register such | the purpose of peaceably obtaining from employers satisfactory terms 
r association under this act. In case any corporation or | for their labor or satisfactory conditions of employment, 
registered shal! refuse or shall fail at any time to file | interfere with or to restrict any right of employers for any cause to 
nts or to give the information required under this act, or | discharge all or any of their employees or to combine or to contract 
with the requirements of this act, or in case information | with each other or with employees for the purpose of peaceably obtain- 
it shall be false in any material particular, the Commis- | ing labor on satisfactory terms. 








or so as to 


porations shall have power to cancel the registration of Sec. 4. That no suit or prosecution by the United States under the 
tion or association after 30 days’ notice in writing to | first six sections of the said act approved July 2, 1890, shall her 
ation or association. Any corporation or association ag- | after be begun for or on account of any contract or combination made 


such action of the Commissioner of Corporations may | prior to the passage of this act, or any action thereunder, unless the 
e Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in a suit or | same be in unreasonable restraint of trade or commerce among the 

juity, for such relief in the premises as may be proper, | several States or with foreign nations; and no suit or prosecution by 

shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such | the United States under the first six sections of the said act approved 
subject to appeal as in other causes in equity. | July 2. 1890, shall be begun after one year from the passage of this 
rhat‘the President shall have power to make, alter, and | act for or on agcount of any contract or combination made prior to 
from time to time, in his discretion, he shall make, alter, | the passage of this act, or any action thereunder; but no corporation 
regulations prescribing what facts shall be set forth in the | or association authorized to register under section 8 of the said act 
to be filed with the Commissioner of Corporations by cor- | approved July 2, 1890, as amended, shall be entitled to the benefit of 
d associations for profit and having capital stock apply- | this immunity if it shall have failed so to register, or if the registra 
tion of such corporation or association shall have been canceled before 
ished by such corporations and associations so registered, | the expiration of one year after such registration, exclusive of the 
prescribe the manner of registration and of cancellation of | period, if any, during which such cancellation shall have been stayed 
y an order or decree of court subsequently vacated or set aside Any- 
thing herein contained to the contrary notwithstanding, all actions 
and proceedings now or heretofore pending under or by virtue of 





in this act shall require the filing of contracts or agree- 
irporations or associations not for profit or without capital 
such corporations and associations while registered here- 
the members thereof, shall be entitled to all the benefits 


any provision of the said act approved July 2, 1890, may be pros 
cuted and may be defended to final effect; and all judgments and de 
crees heretofore or hereafter made in any such actions or proceedings 
may be enforced in the same manner as though this act had not been 
passed. 


ommissioner of Corporations, when and as called for - 
“l statefment giving, as of a date specified by him, suc : eee ea ; ee . 
as is required to be given at the a of original regis- [S. 6186, Sixty-tirst Congress, second session, introduced by Senatoi 


, ‘ non amen . “ . , Scam 
der section & of this act. CLARENCE D. CLARK, of Wyoming. ] 


). That any corporation or association registered under this A bill (S. 6186) to provide for the formation of corporations to en- 


n 7 gage in interstate and international trade and commerce 
t approved February 4, 1887, or the acts amendatory thereof 


nental thereto, being a party to a contract or combination Be it enacted, etc. Section 1. Any five or more persons, citizens 


ade, other than a contract er combination with a common | Of the United States, each of the age of 21 years or upward, may upon 
| under section 11 of this act, may file with the Commis- | complying with the requirements of this act, form a corporation to 
: engage in trade or commerce with foreign nations. or among the sevy- 


| 
writing, a statement setting forth the terms and conditions | eral States, or between a State or States and places subject to the 


gether with a notice that such filing is made for the purpose | jurisdiction of the United States, or between any Territorles of the 


ng the benefit of the provisions of this section. ‘Thereupon | United States, or in and between any such Territory or Territories and 
issioner of Corporations, with the concurrence of the Secre- | amy State or States and the District of Columbia or places under the 


merce and Labor, of his own motion and without notice or | jurisdiction of the United States, or between the District of Columbia 
after notice and hearing, as the commissioner may deem | and any State or States and foreign nafions or places under the juris- 


ay enter an order declaring that in his judgment such con- | diction of the United States, or for all or any of such kinds of trade 


m 


mbination is in unreasonable restraint of trade or commerce | and commerce. i : 
several States or with foreign nations. If no such order Sec. 2. The persons uniting to form such corporation shall make 
ade within 30 days after the filing of such contract or writ- | and subscribe articles of association, which shall specifically set forth: 


ent. no prosecution, suit, or proceeding by the United States | First, the name of the proposed corporation, with the addition of the 





na 


pproved February 4, 1887, or the acts amendatory thereof or | and if they are to be divided into two or more classes, the numbers of 
aa te ; 


er the first six sections of this act. for or on account of | words “national incorporation” as the last words thereof. which 
\ or combination, unless the same be in unreasonable | name shall be subject to the approval of the Commissioner of Corpora 
trade or commerce among the several States or with for- | tions; second, the place in which the principal business office of the 
but the United States may institute, maintain, or prose- | corporation is to be situated, designating the State, Territory, or Dis- 
proceeding, or prosecution under the first six sections of | trict. and the particular county and city, town, or village; third, the 
r on account of any such contract or combination here- | object for which the proposed corporation is to be established, stating 
which a copy or written statement shall not have been | the general nature of the interstate or foreign trade or commerce which 
said, or as to which an order shall have been entered as | it is formed to carry on: fourth, the amount of the cap‘tal stock of the 
ded proposed corporation, which shall not be less than $100.000, and the 
rporation or association for profit or having capital stock, | amount with which it is to commence business, which shall not be less 
red under this act, that hereafter shall make a combination | than $10.000, and whether or not any part of the capital stock is to 
tion with any other corporation or association, shall be | be contributed in property other than money, and If so, the amount 
ntinue its registration under this act, unless without delay | of such part; fifth, the number of shares into which the capital stock 

e with the Commissioner of Corporations, pursuant and | is to be divided and the par value, if any, of such shares. and if a 
the provisions of this section, a statement setting forth the | portion of such shares are to have no par value, then specifying such 
conditions of such combination or consolidation, together | portion; whether or not such shares are to be divided into class*s, 
as hereinabove provided. and if so, the amount of each class and a statement of the preferential 

1. That any common carrier under the provisions of the | and other special rights of each class; sixth, the number of directors 


S. 





1 





reto, being a party to a contract or combination here- | directors to constitute each class, and the terms of office of \ 
or any other party to such contract or combination, may | class, respectively, and the names and post-office addresses of the 4 


Interstate Commerce “Commission a copy thereof, if = rectors for the first year and the name and post-office address 
| 
| 





iting, or if not in writing, a statement setting forth the | treasurer of the corporation to serve until the election of officers for 
nditions thereof, together with a notice that such filing is 





























{ the first year; seventh, the period limited for the duration of the com- 
tl purpose of obtaining the benefit of the provisions of | nany. not exceeding 50 years; eighth. in case the corporation is 
l Thereupon the Interstate Commerce Commission, of its | for the purpose of acquiring the property and business of any 
n and without notice or hearing, or after notice and hear- | corporation, the articles shall specify the amount of any indeht 
! commisston may deem proper, may enter an order declar- | of such existing corporation, payment whereof is to be assumed by 
rent such contract or combination is in unreason- | new corporation, and what, if any, amount of such indebteda is 
t of trade or commerce among the several States or with | secnred by mortgage or other lien upon the property to be so acquired: 
ions. If no such order shall be made within 30 days/ ninth. any other provision which the incorporators may choose to ir t 
ing of such contract or written statement. no prosecution, | in the articles for the regulation of the business and the ndu f 
ding by the United States shall lie under the first six | the affairs of the corporation; and any provisions defining, limitin nd 
is act, for or on account of such contract or combina- | regulating the powers of the corporation. its officers, directors. or 
the same ®e in unreasonable restraint of trade or com- | stockholders. or of any class or classes of stockholders: Prorided, That 
he several States or with foreign nations, but the United the provisions inserted pursuant to this clause 9 be approved by th 
institute, maintain, or prosecute a suit, proceeding, or | Commissioner of Corporations as not inconsistent with this act or witl 
_under the first six sections of said act for or on account any other act of Congress; tenth. the fact that the articles are made 
1 contract or combination hereafter made, of which a copy | to enable such persons to avail themselves of the advantages of this 
statement shall not have been filed as aforesaid, or as to | act: eleventh, the names and places of residence of the respective sub- 
order shall have been entered as above provided.” scribers to the articles and the number of shares which each of them 
‘hat section 7 of the said act approved July 2, 1890, is | agrees to take in the corporation, which must aggregate not less than 
nded so as to read as follows: the amount specified in the articles as that with which the corporation 
7. That any person who shall be injured in his business or | is to commence business. 
any other person or corporation by reason of anything | The articles of association shall be acknowledged by each subseriper 
eclared to be unlawful by this act may sue therefor in | before an officer authorized to take the acknowledgment of deeds for 
rt of the United States in the district in which the | purposes of record at the place or places where they are so signed and 
s or is found, without respect to the amount in con- | acknowledged, and shall be authenticated by the seal of such officer and 
d shall recover the damages by him sustained and the costs | the certificate to his official character of the clerk of the t or 
ling a reasonable attorney’s fee.’ | county or other officer with whom his commission is required Lw 
That in any suit for damages under section 7 of the said | to be filed or recorded; and the articles of association s kn iged 
| July 2, 1890, based upon a right of action accruing prior | and authenticated shall be transmitted to the Comn Cor- 
ge of this act, the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover | porations. ie i 
iges by him sustained and the costs of suit, including a Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of Cory tions to 
attorney's fee; and no suit for damages under said section | examine such articles, and if, in his opinion, they conform to the r 
rid based upon a right of action accruing prior to the | quirements of this act and contain no provision which Is contrary to 
act. shall be maintained unless the same shall be com- | any other act of Congress, and if the name proposed to b idopted 
one year after the passage of this act. by such corporation is not the same as or so nearly resembling the 
n said act approved July 2, 1890, or in this act, is intended, | name of another existing corporation organized under this act, or by 
ny provision thereof hereafter be enforced, so as to inter- any other act of Congress, or the name of any other corporation regis- 
* to restrict any right of employees to strike for any cause tered in the Bureau of Corporations pursuant to section 4 hereof, «as 


bine or 


r to contract with each other or with employers for | to be calculated to deceive, he shall, upon payment of the fees pro- 
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me $e 


vided in this act, file the said articles In his office and record the same 


in a book to be kept by him for the purpose, and, upon proof satis- 
factory to him that the amount of the capital with which the corpora- 
tion is to commence business has been paid in cash to the treasurer 
named in the articles, he shall thereupon issue a copy of said articles 
s0 filed, together with a certificate, under his hand and seal of office 
that the incorporators have complied with all the provisions of law 
required to be complied with and have become and are a national cor- 
poration under the name and are authorized to have succession for 
the period specified in the articles of association. Such certiticate, 
which is hereinafter described as the organization certificate, shall be | 
in the form prescribed in Schedule A of this act, and thereupon and 
from the date of such certificate the said incorporators and their re- 


spective successors shall be 


and beceme a body corporate, having suc- 


cession for the period in said articles mentioned, and as such, and in 
the name designated therein shall have and may exercise the powers 
specified in this act, and all powers necessary or proper to the effective 
exercise of the powers herein specifically granted. 

Sec. 4. Any corporation existing under the laws of any State or 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, upon the 
payment of a fee of $5 may file in the Bureau of Corporations a duly 
certified copy of its charter, together with proof, by affidavit, of its 
president or vice president and secretary or treasurer that it is en- 


gaged in business pursuant to such charter, specifying in such affidavit 
the lo f its principal office and the principal places in which 


ation of 
it is engaged in conducting its business. 


my 


rhe Commissioner of Corporations shall cause a book to be kept in 
his oflice to be called the *“‘ corporation name index,’ in which shall be 
entered the name, State in which incorporated, date of incorporation, 
and character of business of every corporation filing its charter iu 
necordance with this section, and the date of such filing, and the com- 
missioner shall on written request and on payment of a fee of $1 
furnish any person so requesting the same with the names of all cor- 
porations entered therein containing any word or words specified In 
such written request. 

If, in the opinion of the commissioner, the articles of association 


transmitted to him for approval hereunder shall contain any provision 
a. variance with this act or any other act of Congress, or if the name 
selected for said corporation shall be the same as the name of any 
other existing corporation engaged in the same or a similar business, 
and organized under this act, or under any other act of Congress, or 
which being organized under the laws of any State or Territory, sha!l 
have filed a copy of its charter in the Bureau of Corporations in com- 
pliance with this section, or so nearly resembling the same as to be 
calculated to deceive, the commissioner shall refuse to file said articles 
of association, 


Src. 5. Every corporation formed as herein provided shall have the 
following powers: First, to adopt and use a corporate seal and alter 
same at pleasure; second, to have succession for the period specified 
in its articles of association, unless it is sooner dissolved by the act 
of its shareholders owning two-thirds of its stock, or unless its ex- 


istence is terminated by reason of some other provision of law; third, 
to acquire by grant, gift, purchase, devise, or bequest, and to hold and 
dispose of such property. real and personal, as the corporation shall 
require or find useful in its business, subject to such limitations as may 
be prescribed by law; fourth, to carry on the general kind of interstate 
or foreign trade and commerce specified in the articles of association, 
with foreign nations or among the several 
or States and places subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
or between any Territories of the UniteC States, or in or between any 
such Territory or Territories and any State or States and the District 
of Columbia or places under the jurisdiction of the United States, or 
between the District of Columbia and any State or States or foreign 
nations or places under the jurisdiction of the United States, and to 


produce or manufacture in any State, Territory, or district any of the 


articles or commodities which are the subject of the interstate or 
foreign commerce carried on or proposed to be carried on by it; fifth, 
to sue and be sued, complain ond defend in any court of law or equity, 
having jurisdiction, as fully as naturat persons may do; sixth, to elect 


or appoint a board of directors and an executive committee, and by its | 


board of directors. to appoint a president. vice president, secretary, 
treasurer. and other officers or agents, define their duties. prescribe 
their qualifications, dismiss such officers or any of them at pleasure, 
and appoint others to fill their places; seventh, to make by-laws not 
inconsistent with this act or any other act of for the man- 


Congress 


agement of its property, the regulation of its affairs, the transfer of 
its stock. and the calling of meetings of its members. Such by-laws 
mav also fix the amount of stock which must be represented at meet- 
ings of the stockholders to constitute a quorum, unless otherwise pro- 


vided by law. but the holders of at least a majority of the stock shall 
be required to be present in person or by proxy to constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, but a smaller number may be author- 
ized to adjourn the meeting from time to time until a quorum shall be 
obtained. The by-laws shall also provide regulations for the issue of 
new certificates of stock in place of lost or destroyed certificates. By- 


laws shall be adopted by the stockholders, unless it is provided in the 
articles of association that the by-laws may be made by the board of 
directors, in which case by-laws may be so adopted, subject to altera- 
tion or repeal by the stockholders at their pleasure. By-laws adopted 
at a meeting of the stockholders shall control the action of the direct- | 
ors. but no by-laws shall be effective until two weeks after a copy of 
the same. duly certified by the secretary of the corporation under its 
seal. shall have been filed in the Bureau of Corporations, unless such | 
time shall be duly waived by writing. signed by the holders of all 
the stock and duly acknowledged in like manner as the articles of 
asseciation and filed with said by-laws in the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions 

Sec. 6. If in the original or amended articles of association any 


informality be found to exist, or said articles be found to contain any 
matter not authorized by law to be stated therein. or if the proof or 
acknowledgment thereof shall be defective, the incorporators or the 
directors of the corporation may, with the written approval of the 
Commissioner of Corporations, make and file amended articles correct- 
ing such informality or defect. or striking out such unauthorized mat- 
ter, and thereupon the commissioner shall issue under his hand and 
official seal an amended organization certificate, whereupon the original 
articles of association shall be deemed to be amended accordingly as 
of the date when such original organization certificate was issued, and 
ihe corporation shall then for all purposes be deemed to be a corpora- 
tion with the organization and powers in the amended articles of asso- 
ciation contained as and from the date of the issue of the original 
organization certificate. 


The organization certificate and any amended organization certificate 
issued by the Commissioner of Corporations, pursuant to the provisions 





one year, or until others are chosen and qualified in their st 


| may classify its directors in respect to the time dcr which 
| severally hold office, the several classes to be elected for different 


States, or between a State | 








of this act, shall be presumptive evidence of the existence of 
poration named therein in every court and place. 

_ Sec. 7. The articles of association may also provide that ai 
tions of directors of such corporation each stockholder shall b stlod 
to as many votes as shall equal the number of his shares = 
multiplied by the number of directors to be elected, and that 
cast all of such votes for a single director, or may distri ther 
among the number to be voted for, or any two or more of ther “y . 
may see fit, which right, when exercised, shall be termed « en 
voting. : 

Sec. 8. No corporation formed pursuant to this act shall 
acquire, or hold stock in any other corporation, nor shall any 
tion organized under this act or under the laws of any Sta 
eign country for the purpose of or engaged in carrying on 
business to that of a corporation formed pursuant to this a 
or hold the stock of such last-mentioned corporation, and 
tempted transfer of such stock contrary to this provision sha 
and void. No corporation formed pursuant to this act shal 
implication or construction, be deemed to possess the power of 
on the business of discounting bills, notes, or other evidenc debt 
or of receiving deposits or buying and selling bills of exchange I 
shall it issue bills, notes, or other evidence of debt for cir ; 
money. 

Sec. 9. The business of every corperation organized hereund 
be managed by its directors, who shall, respectively, be shareholders 
therein. They shall be not less than five in number, and. 
hereinafter provided, they shall be chosen annually by the stocklold 
at the time and place provided in the by-laws, and shall hold office { 


the cor. 


by so 


xroviding in its articles of association or in amended art 
adopter 


as herein provided, any corporation organized und 


Provided, That no class shall be elected for a shorter period 


| year or for a longer period than five years, and that the tern 


of at least one class shall expire in each year. Any corporation | 
ing more than one kind of stock may, by so providing in its articles 


| association, or in amended articles duly adopted, confer the 


choose the directors of any class, or a specified number of dir 
upon the stockholders of any particuiar class or classes to t! 
sion of the others. At least a majority of the directors shall, 
times, be citizens of the United States and bona tide residents 
The articles of association or any amended articles adopted a 
poes may provide that the powers of the beard of direct 
ve exercised by an executive committee, composed of not les 


than 


| majority of the whole number of directors, to be chosen by th: t 
| of a majority of the whole board, which committee shall have and 1 


exercise, except when the board is in session, all of the pow f 
board, except such as are by this act required to be exercised t 
board of directors itself, and except the power to declare dividends 
and may also provide that the members of the board of directo 
than those constituting the executive committee shall not be e in 
any respect except for the exercise of good faith and due di e in 
respect to matters brought before meetings of the board of d - 
duly held and attended by them. 

Sec. 10. The incorporators named in any articles of a 
before the payment of any part of the capital, and before 
the business for which the corporation was created, may surr 
their corporate rights and franchises by filing in the Bureau of ( 
porations a certificate signed by all the incorporators and v 
oath, stating that no part of the capital which has been paid in has 
been expended, that such business has not been begun, and no 
ness has been contracted, and surrendering all rights and fra 
and thereupon the said corporation shal! be dissolved. 

Sec. 11. Every corporation organized under this act s! 
power to create two or more kinds of stock of such classes, wi 
designations, preferences and voting powers, and such rest! 
qualifications thereof, as shall be stated and expressed in the 
of association, or in any amendment thereof, which shall be filed 
the approval of the Commissioner of Corporations; and t! 
to increase or decrease the stock as in this act provided sh: 
to all or any of such classes of stock. But at no time shal! 
amount of preferred stocks issued and outstanding exceed t 
of the capital stock paid for in @ash or property, and any 
preferred stock may, if desired, be made subject to redempt 
price not less than the par value of said stock, if it hav 
value, otherwise at not less than a price to be specified in t 
cates of said stock; and the holders of such preferred stock 


| entitled to receive and the corporation shall be bound to p 


dividends, at such rates and on such conditions as shall ly 
the articles of association or amended articles, quarterly, b 
or yearly, and such dividends shall be made payable befor , 
dends shall be set apart or made payable on the common s l 
such dividends may be made cumulative. But no preferred st 


| be authorized except as specified in the original articles of as 
| save with the consent of the holders of two-thirds of each class 
| outstanding at 


the time of such authorizatiog, given at 
ealled to consider the same, of which not less than two weeks ! 


shall be given in the manner provided in section 21 here t 
| stockholder shall be entitled to a certificate signed by the office: th 
corporation, designated for such purposes in the by-laws, « ng 


the number and class of shares owned by him in such corp 
Sec. 12. Every corporation organized under this act sha 
its principal office a book to be known as a stock book, < 
the names alphabetically arranged of all persons who are st 8 
of the corporation, showing their places of residence, th: nd 
number of shares of stock held by them, ~~ ggg f the t 
they respectively became the owners thereof, and the am 
thereon, which stock book shall at all times during the usua 
business be open for the inspection of its stockholders, judg 
itors, and any officer authorized by law to investigate the s 
such corporation. For any refusal to allow such book to bi 
by any person hereby authorized to inspect the same, such ‘ 
and the officer so refusing shall each forfeit the sum of 5 
recovered in an gction by the United States in the district 
principal office of the corporation is situated. : , 
Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the respective dist 
of the United States to enforce, by mandamus or other 
proceeding, the right of inspection given by this section. — 
Sec. 13. No transfer of stock shall be valid as against thy 
tion, its stockholders, and creditors for any purpose, excep! 
the transferee liable for the debts of the corporation, accordin: 
provisions of this act, until it shall have been entered in si 





ins- 


required by this sectio®, by an entry showing from and to whom tral 














stock book of every corporation shall be presumptive evi- 


ff in any 





di facts therein stated in favor of the a action 
a rs against such corporation, or any of its officers, directors, 
ders. | 
res of stock in every such corporation shall be personal | 
pro » and shall be transferred on the books of the corporation in | 
81 nner and under such regulations as the by-laws provide, and | 
¥ iny transfer of shares shall be made as collateral security 


ibsclutely, it shall be so expressed in the entry of the transfer. | 
t If the whole capital stock shall not have been subscribed at | 
the t of filing the articles of association, the directors named in the 
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ar iy open books of subscription to fill up the capital stock, in 
5 ; and upon such notice as they may deem expedient, and 
1 nue to receive subscriptions until the whole capital stock is 
. At the time of subscribing, every subscriber whose sub- 
s payable in money shall pay to the treasurer of the cor- | 
' 10 per cent of the amount of his subscription in cash; and | 
bseription shall be received or taken without such pay- | 
The first meeting of every corporation shall be called by a | 
ed by a majority of the incorporators, designating the time. 
p | purpose of the. meeting, which notice shall be published at | 
weeks before the meeting in some newspaper of the city, 


age, or town in which the principal office o 


y the corporation 
j |: or said first meeting may be called without publication, if 
notice be personally served on all the incorporators; or if all | 
rators shall, in writing, waive notice and fix a time and place | 
meeting, no notice by publication shall be required. Unless the 
of association shall otherwise provide, the by-laws shall be 
the first meeting of the corporation. | 
The directors of every corporation may, from time to time, 
k sessments upon the shares of stock subscribed for and payable | 
it not exceeding in the whole the par value thereof, or in case 
S k shall not have a par value, then the amount subscribed 
at | to be paid for such stock; and the sums so assessed shall 
! the treasurer at such times and by such installments as 
ors shall preseribe, said directors having given 30 days’ notice 
sssment and time and place of assessment, personally or by 
‘ » publication in a newspaper of the county in which the 
c ation is established. 
: shall be transferable until all 

shall have been fully paid. 
e shall be transferable until all indebtedness of the 

ration shall be paid or secured to its satisfaction. 
»wner of any shares shall neglect to pay any sum assessed 
- 30 days after the time appointed for payment, the treasurer, 
ed the board of directors, shall sell, at public auction, 
s r the shares of the delinquent owner eas will pay all 
due from him, with interest and all necessary inci- 
and shall transfer the shares sold to the purchaser, 
he entitled to a certificate therefor. The holder of shares 
{ i not be Mable for the payment of any installments called 

t r to such sale 

) but money shall be considered as payment of any part of 
k of any corporation organized under this act, -except 
provided In section 17, in the case of the issue of stock 
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holder 
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Any corporation formed under this act may purchase any 
ary for its business and issue stock to the amount of 
t thereof, as fixed by the board of directors, in payment 
t - and the stock so issued shall be full-paid stock, and the 
hold hereof shall not be liable in any event for any further pay- 
t espect thereof to the use or for the benefit of the corpora- 

t r it reditors. Every certificate of stock so issued shall con- 
tain a st nt that the same was issued for property purchased; 
statements and reports of the corporation such stock shall 

ted as having been issued in payment for property purchased: 

i | however, That before any such stock is issued, there shall 
iin t Bureau of Corporations a statement in writing, signed 

to by a majority of the members of the board of directors, 


teme 


description of the in the 


issued. 

number of shares agreed to be issued in payment for said 
pr , and whether or not such shares are to have a par value, and 
if iggregate par value of the stock so issued; of if such shares 
é » no par value, then the number of shares to be so issued. 


property payment for which 


at bye 


names and addresses of the vendors of the property pur- 
( cquired by the company, or proposed to be so purchased 
d with the stock so issued, and whether or not they or any 
officers or directors of the company, and whether or not 
the knowledge of the signers of the statement, or any of 
u in their own name or otherwise of any shares of stock 
it ration, an@ if so, how many of such shares. 
terms of any existing agreement, verbal or written, for the 
t such property to the corporation and the parties to all 
ents, and particularly the amount paid or payable as pur- 
ney in eash or shares for such property, specifying any 
yable for good will, and all amounts paid or intended to 
for such property to each vendor; and in case any written 
cont t has been made with such vendors, or any of them, a sworn 
( thereof shall be filed with such statement. 
in case the vendors of said property, or any of it, are directors 
poration or owners of any of its stock in their own names or 
¢ a statement of the prices paid or agreed to be paid by them 
I property so to be sold or transferred to the corporation, and 
ee { all contracts by which the said vendors of said property to 
u ration acquired the ownership or the control thereof. 
in case the stock to be issued in payment for said property shall 
e par value, there shall be filed with such statement in the 
ns Corporations an appraisement of the value of such property 
rome two disinterested appraisers, approved in writing by the 
/ ier of Corporations; and the commissioner may, in his dis- 
appoint one or more other appraisers to make valuations of 
7 perty, and shall fix the compensation of such appraisers, which 
poe paid by the corporation before the approval of the issue of 
aan x, and no stock having a par value shall be issued in payment 
Ps erty purchased or acquired by the corporation to an amount of 
the < r value in excess of the value of-said property as approved by 
, missioner of Corporations after such appraisement. 
for ¢ case any corporation formed hereunder shall be organized 
cory Purpose of taking over the property and business of any existing 


n formed under the laws of any State or Territory of the 


} such 





-~ 
de 


~ 
Thited States, or of the acts of Congress relating to the District of 
Columbia, and engaged in ‘nterstate commerce of the character pre- 


posed to be carried on by the corporation formed hereunder, pursuant 
to any plan or reorganization or reincorporation of such existing cor- 





poration, the articles of association shall set forth a yxy of such 
plan as may have been agreed upon for such purpose by the directors 
of said existing corporation, and approved by the helders of not less 
than two-thirds of each class of its capital stock giv it a meeting 
duly called to consider the same, which plan shall specify what pro 
visions are to be made for the payment or security of the indebtedness 
of said existing corporation. It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of (‘orporations, on the presentation to him of any such 


articles, to inquire into the fair value of the property and business 
of the said existing corporation as a going concern, and for such pur- 
pose he may employ one or more appraisers to make an examination 
and appraisement of the property and business of said corporation, 
whose expenses shall be paid by or on behalf of the corporation pro- 


posed to be formed hereunder: and if, as a result of said appraise- 
ment, he shall be of opinion, and shall so certify in writing, that the 
total amount of stock and securities having a par value proposed to 
be issued by the corporation formed hereunder pursuant to such plan 





shall not exceed the fair estimated value of the property and business 
to be transferred to the new corporation, he shall indorse his approval 








upon said certificate and file the same in the Bureau of Corporations 
and issue to the incorperators named therein a certified copy of said 
articles of association, together with a certificate of his approval in 
form specified in schedule € of this act; and thereupon the said new 
corporation shall be empowered, upon the conveyance and transfer to it 


of the property and business of said existing corporation, in accordance 
with the laws of the State, Territory, or District wherein the same is 
ineorporated, to issue in payment therefor the stock or other securities, 
and assume the payment of any outstanding obligation which, by said 
plan of reorganization or reincorporation, it is provided shall be 
assumed by said new corporation to the extent specified in said artic! 
of association as so approved. The said pian shall, however, 
provisions for the payment of nonassenting stockholders 
existing corporation of the fair appraised value of their stock 
Commissioner of Corporations may specify and require 
The approval by the commissioner of the value of said property, 
or of property and business given pursuant to any of the provisions of 
this section, shall be conclusive as against the corporation and its 
stockholders and creditors; but in case any statement reauired by 
this section shall be false in any nfaterial respect, the directors uniting 
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contain 
in said 


as the 






































im a statement made pursuant to the provisions of this section shall be 

| jointly and severally liabte to all subscribers to, holders and pur 
chasers of, such stock, as well as to all persons to whom the cor- 
poration may thereafter become indebted, for any dam stained by 
them by reason of the issue of such stock or the | hase thereof or 
the extension of credit to such corporation in reliance upon the truth 
of such statement and in any action to recover such damages, brought 
by any purchaser of such stock, or creditor of such corporation, other 
than one of such directors or his personal representatives, it shall be 
presumed that all stock purchased or credit extended after such state 
ment was filed as in this section provided was purchased or extended 
in reliance — the truth of such statements, and the burden shall 
be upon the defendants to show that the purchaser or creditor had no 
knowledge of and did not rely upon such statements. 

Sec. 18. Every corporation formed pursuant to this act shall file 
in the Bureau of Corporations within 60 days after the ist day of 
January or the ist day of July in each year, as the Commissioner of 
Corporations may prescribe, a report of the condition of said corpo- 
vation at the close of business on the preceding Sist day of December 
or the 30th day of June, as the case may be, in such form and set zy 
forth such details as the Commissioner of Cerporations shall from 
time to time prescribe, which report shall be verified by the oath or 
affirmation of the president or treasurer of such corporation. and at 
tested by the signatyre of at least three of the directors. The Com 
missioner of Corporations shall also have power to eall r special 
reports from any particular corporation whenever, in his judgment. the 
same are necessary in order to secure a full and complete knowledge 
of its condition. In addition to such reports, every rporation or 
ganized under this act shall report to the Bureau of (: rat 
within 10 days after declaring any dividend, the amount of such divi 
dend and the class or classes of stock on which payable and a copy 
of the statement of the financial condition of the corr tion. showing 
the amount of the net earnings of such corporation on hand at tl 
time of declaring such dividends: which report shall be attested by tl 
president, vice president, or treasurer of such corporation 

Every corporation which shall fail to make and transmit any 
required by this section shall be subject to a penalty of $100 for each 
day after the period therein mentioned that it d ys in transmittin 
its report, to be recovered by the United States Rut the Commissioner 
of Corporations may, for good cause shown, extend the time for filin 
such report without penalty for a period not exceeding 60 day All 
sums of money collected for penalties under thi f m shall be paid 
into the Treasury of the United States 

Sec. 19. Upon payment of every insiallment of capital stoct 1 of 
every increase thereof, a certificate stating the amount of the rit 
so paid, and whether paid in cash or property, and the total 
of capital stock. if any, previosuly paid and reported ul 1 a 
in the Bureau of Corporations within 30 days after ich payment 
have been made, which certificate shall be signed and sworn to bv tl 
president or vice president and secretary or treasure If such off 
shall neglect or refuse to perform the duties prescribed in thi n, 
they shall be jointly and severally liable for all the debts of t I 
porations contracted after the date of such payment and before ft} 
filing of such certificates. 

Sec. 20. Every director when appointed or elected sl ta n 
| cath that he will, so far as the duty devolves upon him, di f 
| honestly administer the affairs of such corporation; that lhe 
ewner in good faith and in his own right of t! numbe { 
| of stock standing in his name on the books of such associat d 
| in such affidavit, which shal! be not less than 10 of su ‘ 4 nel 
| that the same are not hypothecated, or pledged as security f ! ’ 
| cr debt. Such oath, subscribed and certified by an officer t! , 
| duly authorized, shall be immediately transferred to t! Bu 1 of 
Corporations, and shall be filed and preserved therein 
| Sec. 21. If from any cause an election of directors n had at 
| the time appointed, the corporation shall not for that ca dis 
| solved, but an election may be held on any subsequent d Chirty 
days’ notice thereof shall be given in a newspaper of ger il ¢ la 
tion published in any town or county in which the principal office of 
the corporation is located, and if no newspaper is published therein, 
| then in a newspaper published nearest thereto. If the by-laws do not 
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fix the day on which the election shall be held, or no election is held 
on the day fixed, the day for such election shall be designated by the 
board of directors; or if they shall fail to fix the day, the holders of 
two-thirds of the outstanding stock may do so. Any vacancy in the 
board shall be filled by appointment by the remaining directors, and 
uny director so appointed shall hold his place until the next election. 

Sec. 22. Any corporation formed hereunder may, with the approval 
ef the Commissioner of Corporations, by the vote of the holders of 
two-thirds of the stock of such corporation, and not otherwise, increase 
the amount of its capital stock beyond the limit fixed in its original 
urticles of association. 

Any corporation formed hereunder may, with the approval of the 
Commissioner of Corporations, by vote of the holders of two-thirds of 
the tock of such corporation, and not otherwise, reduce its capital 
stock to an amount not less than the minimum required in its articles 
of association, provided that the amount of such reduced capital shail 
not be less than the aggregate amount of the debts and liabilities of 
such corporation. 

Ivery corporation organized under this act may, with the written 
approvel of the Commissioner of Corporations, change the nature of 
the interstate or foreign trade or commerce conducted by it as specified 
in its original or amended articles of association; change its name or 
the location of its principal office; create one or more classes of pre- 
ferred stock, or make any other amendment, change, or alteration 
which might have been contained in the original articles of associa- 
tion authorized by this act. 

Any such increase or decrease in the capital stock, or other change, 
shall be authorized in the manner following: 

The board of directors shall, by vote of a majority of the whole 
number of directors, pass a resolution declaring that such increase or 
decrease or change or alteration is advisable, and calling a meeting 
of the stockholders to take action thereon; the stockholders’ meeting 
shall be held upon such notice as the by-laws provide, and in the 
absence of such provisions, upon notice, given to all the stockholders 
of record personally or by mail addressed to them at their last known 
post-office address, not less than 14 days before each meeting. If the 
holders of two-thirds of each class of the stock having voting powers 
shall vote in favor of such increase, decrease, amendment, change, or 
alteration, the president or vice president and secretary or assistant 
secretary shall prepare and sign amended articles of association, under 
the corporate seal, acknowledged or proved in like manner as in this 
act required with respect to the articles of association, and such 
amended articles shall be presented to the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, and if he shall approve the same they shall be filed in the 
Bureau of Corporations, and thereupon and in case of the increase 
or decrease of the capital stock, upon compliance with the other pro- 
visions of this act applicable thereto, the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions shall issue his certificate to such increase, decrease, amendment, 
change, or alteration, under his hand and his official seal, in the form 
prescribed in Schedule B of this act, and such certificate shall be 
taken and accepted as evidence of such increase, decrease, amend- 
ment, change, or alteration in all courts and places. 

Sec. 23. The directors of a corooration formed hereunder shall not 
make dividends except from its surplus or net profits arising from 
the business of such corporation; nor shall they divide, withdraw, 
nor in any way pay to the stockholders, or any of them, any part 
of the capital stock of such corporation, or reduce its capital stock, 
except as authorized by law. In case of any willfui or negligent viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section, the directors under whose admin- 
istration the same may have happened, except those who may have 
caused their dissent therefrom to be entered at large upon the minutes 
of such directors at the time, or who not then being present shall have 
caused their dissent therefrom to be so entered upon learning of such 
action, shall jointly and severally be liable at any time within six 
years after paying sach dividend to the creditors of such corporation, 
or, in case of insolvency, to the corporation or its receiver, for the 
benefit of its creditors, to the full amount of any loss sustained by 
the corporation by reason of such withdrawal, division, or reduction. 

Sec. 24. (a) Every corporation formed hereunder shall have power 
to borrow money and contract debts when necessary for the transaction 
of its business or the exercise of its corporate rights, privileges, or 
franchises; and it may issue and dispose of its obligations for any 
amount so borrowed, and may mortgage its property and franchises to 
secure the payment of such obligations or of any debt contracted for 
said purposes; provided that no mortgage of its property or fran- 
chises shall be valid unless authorized by the vote of the holders of not 
less than two-thirds of the entire outstanding capital stock of the cor- 
poration given at a meeting duly called pursuant to its by-laws, on at 
least 14 days’ previous notice given personally or by writing mailed to 
each stockholder at his last known address, and by publication at least 
once in each week for two successive weeks prior to such meeting in one 
cr more newspapers of general circulation published at the place of the 
principal office of the corporation, or if no such newspaper be published 
nut such place, then at the nearest place thereto, and a duly certitied 
statement of which facts, signed and sworn to by the president or 
vice president and treasurer or secretary of the corporation, shall have 
been filed in the Bureau of Corporations prior to the issue of the bonds 
or other obligations secured by such mortgage. 

(b>) When authorized by like consent, the corporation may, under such 
regulations as the board of directors may adopt, confer on the holder of 
any bond or other obligation of the corporation, whether secured by 
mortgage or otherwise, the right to convert the principal thereof, after 
five years from the date of such bonds, into stock of the corporation 
of a class to be designated in said bonds; and if the capital stock of 
such class so designated shall not be sufficient to meet the conversion 
when made, the directors shall from time to time authorize an increase 
of capital stock sufficient for that purpose by causing to be filed in the 
office of the Bureau of Corporations a certificate under the seal of the 
corporation, subscribed and acknowledged by its president or vice presi- 
dent and secretary or assistant secretary, setting forth: 

First. A copy of the resolution of directors authorizing the issue 
of said bonds, together with a copy of the form of bonds issued and of 
any mertgage or trust agreement by which the same are secured; 

Second. ‘That the holders of not less then two-thirds of the capital 
stock of the corporation duly consented to the issue of such bonds by 
such corporation, and the execution of any mortgage or trust instru- 
ment securing the same; : 

Third. A copy of the resolution of the directors authorizing the 
increase of the capital stock necessary for the purpose of such con- 
version ; f ‘ 

Fourth. The amount of capital theretofore authorized, the proportion 
actually issued, and the amount of the increase of the capital stock. 

Upon the filing of such certificate, and upon the written approval 
by the Commissioner of Corporations, the capital stock of such corpo- 
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ration shall be increased to the amount specified in such cert 
Provided, however, That no such approval shall be given wn): 
said bonds, holders of which are given the right of conyers 
aforesaid, shall have been issued or sold at not less than t! 
value, or if sold at less than their par value, then at not ec 
their reasonable market value, and such fact shall have bee, 
tained by the Commissioner of Corporations, and stated in a « 


issued by him to the corperation, and recorded in the Bureay of 


porations: Provided further, That no property, services, or ot} 
than money shall have been taken in payment to the corporat 
the par or other required price of such bonds, except at the fai; 
of such property, services, or other thing than money, which {» 
shall have been ascertained by the Commissioner of Corpor: 


the manner provided with respect to the issue of stock or property. 


suant to section 17 of this act, and certified accordingly by 1 
missioner of Corporations in a_ certificate issued by him 
hand ond seal of his office, and recorded in the Bureau of « 
tions. 

(c) Whenever any mortgage affecting the property or frar 
the corporation, executed pursuant to the provisions of this 
cites or represents in substance or effect that the execution 
mortgage has been duly consented to or authorized by such stock 
said recital or representation of such mortgage, after publi 
thereof in the State or States in which the property of the mn 
is situated, and after filing in the Bureau of Corporations 
presumptive evidence that the execution of such mortgage w, 
and sufficiently consented to and authorized by stockholders 


| quired by law. If any such mortgage shall have been wm 


corded for more than one year in one or more of the count! 
State in which the mortgaged premises or any part thereof is 
and the corporation shall have received value for bonds or oth 
tions actually issued and secured by such mortgage, such recit 
mortgage so recorded shall be sufficient evidence that the ex 
said mortgage was duly authorized and consented to by said stoc} 
as required by law, and its validity shall not be impaired 

of any defect or insufficiency in the consents, votes, or authori 
of such stockholders; and such mortgage shall be valid and 
upon the corporation as security for all valid bonds issued 
issued thereunder, unless such mortgage be adjudged invalid 
action begun hereunder in this section as provided. Nothwit! 
the foregoing provisions of this section, the invalidity of any 
mortgage because of insufficiency of consent by stockholders 
adjudged in any action for such purpose begun within one yx 


the earliest date of record of such mortgage in any county ir 


State in which any of the mortgaged property is situated; ) 
that such action shall have been so begun by or on behalf of 1! 
poration by direction of the board of directors acting in thei 
cretion or upon the written request of the holders of not less 
one-third of the capital stock of the corporation; and in 
action begun by or on behalf of the corporation the recitals 
mortgage shall be presumptive evidence only of the recitals 
above mentioned. Whenever hereafter, in compliance with th 
the officers of any corporation formed hereunder shall have 
filed and recorded a certificate that the execution of a mortgas 
after made by a corporation has been duly consented to by th 
holders, such certificate shall be conclusive evidence as to tli 
thereof in favor of any and all persons who in good faith so 
or purchase for value any bond or obligation of such corporatio: 
under said mortgage. 

(d) Any corporation organized hereunder may guarantee tli 
of any other corporation engaged in the same general line of 
but only if such guaranty shall have been previously auth 
the vote of holders of not less than two-thirds of the ca) 
given at a special meeting called for that purpose by at 
writing specifying the time, place, and object of the meetin: 
served upon each of the stockholders appearing as such upon | 
of the corporation, personally or by mail at his last known 
as shown by the stock book, at least 15 days prior to such lm 
and a certificate of such fact under the hands of the president 
president and treasurer or secretary of the corporation filed 
Bureau of Corporations prior to the execution of such 
Any such corporation may also, with like authorization and 
filing of a similar certificate, guarantee the payment of divid 
the stock of another corporation in consideration of the lea: 
of to it of the property of such corporation. 

Sec. 25. The holders of every share of capital stock of the p 
of $100, and of every share of such stock without par valu 
otherwise provided in the articles or amended articles of asso 
shall be entitled to one vote at all meetings of the stockhold mS 
corporation. Stockholders may vote in person or by proxy ~ 
and every corporation may determine in its by-laws the n 
calling and conducting all stockholders’ meetings, wat ni 
stockholders shall attend either in person or by proxy, and W 
ber of shares or stockholders shall be represented in such I 
order to constitute a quorum; provided that in no case shall 
a matority of shares or amount of interest be required t 
sented at any meeting in order to constitute a quorum, an 
further that no proxy shall be valid for a period of mor 
months from the “date of its execution. : 

Sec. 26. The inspectors of election of every corporation fo 
under shall be appointed in the manner prescribed in the by AW 
the inspectors of the first election of directors shall be api 
the board of directors named in the articies of association — 
inspector so named shall refuse to serve or neglect to atte ac 
election, or his office become vacant, the meeting may ~ 1 fg 
spector in his place, unless the by-laws otherwise oe ; 
spectors appointed to act at any meeting of the stock 1olders 
respectively sworn to faithfully perform the duties of re ae 
meeting with strict impartiality, and according to th yes 
ability, and the oath so taken shall be subscribed by them, a 
diately filed in the Bureau of Corporations, with a certifica 
result of the vote taken thereat. be 

Sec. 27. Every holder of capital stock in any corporation f vr 
under issued upon subscription payable in cash shall be | 
liable to its creditors to an amount equal to the amount unpa 
stock held by him for debts of the corporation contracted 
stock was held by him. The stockholders of every corporats 
hereunder shall jointly and severally be personally liable x alt 
due and owing to any of its laborers, servants, and emplo } 
than directors for services performed by them for such cor 

Sec. 28. No civil suit in which the amount in controvers 
more than $2,000, exclusive of interest and costs. men 
against any corporation organized hereunder by any origina 
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eeding except in a court of the United States in the pedicles dis- 
trict in which its principal office is located, or in a judicial district in 
which it shall be found at the time of serving such process or com- 
meneing such proceeding. Every such corporation shall, by written 
power of attorney, appoint some person residing within every judicial 
district in which it maintains an office or regular agency for the trans- 
action of its business, who shall be a citizen of the United States and 
a resident of such district, as its agent upon whom may be served all 
lawful process against said corporation, and who shall be authorized to 
enter an appearance on its behalf. A copy of such power of attorney, 
duly certified and authenticated, shall be filed with the clerk of the 
circuit court of the United States for such district, which copy, or a 
certified copy thereof, shall be legal evidence in all controversies arising 
noder this act. If any such agent shall be removed, resign, or die, be. 
come insane, or otherwise incapable of acting, it shall be the duty of 

mpany to appoint another agent in his place, as hereinbefore 
ribed, and until such appointment shall have been made, or during 


such 


pl ! ’ 
the absence of any agent of such company from such district, service 
of process may be upon the clerk of the court wherein such suit is 


brought, with like effect as upon an agent appointed by the company. 


The officer executing such process upon such clerk shall immediately 
transmit a copy thereof by mail to the company, addressed to its prin- 


cipal office, and state such fact in his return. A judgment. decree, or 
order of the court entered or made after service of process as aforesaid 
shall be as valid and binding on such company as if served with process 
in said district. / 

Sec, 29. A corporation organized under this act may go into liquida- 
tion and be dissolved by vote of its shareholders owning two-thirds of 
its stock at a meeting called to consider the same, of which not less 
than 14 days’ previous notice shall have been given, in the manner 
provided in seetion 30 hereof. Whenever a vote is taken to go into 
liquidation it shall be the duty of the beard of directors to cause notice 
of this fact to be certified under the seal of the corporation by the 
treasurer, and filed with the Bureau of Corporations, and public notice 
thereof to be given for a period of two months by publication in a 
newspaper of general circulation published in the town or county where 
such corporation has its principal place of business, or if no such news- 
paper is published in such town or county, then in such a newspaper 
published at a place nearest thereto, to the effect that the corporation 
losing up its affairs, and notifying its creditors to present their 
claims against the corporation for payment. 

Sec. 50. A corporation organized under this act may sell and trans- 
fer all of its property of any and every kind for a consideration pay- 
able wholly or in part ; 
stock of any other corporation organized hereunder, with the previous 
consent of the holders of not less than 80 per cent of each class of 
stock then outstanding, given at a meeting called to consider the same, 


is 
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in cash, or wholly or in part in the capital | 


whereof notice shall be given in person or by mailing to all the stock- | 


holders and filed with the : 
prior to such meeting and by publication in a newspaper of general 
circulation published at the place of the principal office of the corpora- 
tion at least once in each week for four consecutive weeks immediately 
preceding such meeting: Provided, That a sworn copy of the terms of 
such sale, accompanied by copies of any contracts or agreements entered 
into with respect thereto and the names and addresses of all parties 
interested therein, shall be filed in the Bureau of Corporations and in 
the office of the secretary of the corporation for the inspection ef any 
creditor or stockholder of the corporation, at least 30 days prior to 
such meeting. 

A certified copy of the minutes of such meeting, together with proot 
of the notice required by this section, shall be filed in the Bureau of 
Corporations with all convenient speed thereafter, and the said sale 
and transfer shall not be valid without the written approval of the 
Commissioner of Corporations, given after such filing. Such consent 
shall not be given except upon proof satisfactory to the commissioner 
that adequate provision has been made for the security or payment of 
all creditors of the corporation and that the terms of such sale and 
transfer are adequate and just to the stockholders, 

Sec. 31. Whenever any corporation formed hereunder shall have 
failed to pay off any of its written obligations at the time and place 
at which the same are payable, or an execution against its property 
shall have been returned unsatisfied, the Commissioner of Corporations 
may appoint a special agent, of whose appointment immediate notice 
shall be given to such corporation, who shall proceed forthwith to 
ascertain whether or not the said corporation is in such an unsound 
financial condition as to make it inexpedient that it should continue in 
business, and if upon such report so made the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions is satisfied that the said corporation is either insolvent or of 
such unsound financial condition as to make its continuance in bust- 
ness contrary to the public welfare, he may forthwith appoint a receiver 
of such corporation and require of him such bond or other security 
as he deems proper. Such receiver, upon the approval by the com- 
missioner of his bond or other security, shall be and become entitled 
to the possession of sll the real and personal property of such corpora- 
tion for the purposes of carrying out the provisions of this act and 
shall have all the powers of a recefver appointed by a court of equity. 
Ile shall, under the direction of the commissioner, take possession of 
the books, records, and assets of every description of such corporation, 
collect all debts and claims due to it, and upon the order of a court 
of competent jurisdiction may sell all property of the corporation, or 
as much thereof as may be necessary, to pay the debts of such cor- 
poration. 

The commissioner shall, upon appointing a receiver, cause notice of 
Such appointment requiring all persons having claims against such cor- 
poration to present the same in writing, duly verified, to the receiver, 
within a time in such notice specified, not less than 30 days from the 
date of the first publication of such notice, to be given by publication 
in one or more newspapers of general circulation published at the place 
of the principal office of such corporation, or if none be published at 
Such place, then at the nearest place thereto. 

Sec. 52. From time to time the commissioner shall make ratable divi- 
dends of the money so paid over to him by such receiver on all such 
claims as may have been proved to his satisfaction or adjudicated in a 
court of competent jurisdiction, and as the proceeds of said corporation 
are paid over to him shall make further dividends of all claims pre- 
viously proved or adjudicated, and the remainder shall be paid over to 
the shareholders of the corporatioa or their legal representatives in 
proportion to the stock of such corporation held by him and according 
to any priorities of one class of stock over any other class. 
ir we - 53. Whenever a corporation against which proceedings have been 
shstituted as in section 30 of this act provided denies that it is in- 
Solvent or in such unsound financial condition as to make its further 


tureau of Corporations not less than 30 days | 
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continuance in business contrary to tiie public interest, it may, at or 
before the expiration of 30 days after it has been notified of the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, as in said section provided, apply to the near- 
est circuit or district court of the United States to enjoin further pro- 
ceedings in the premises, and such court, after citing the Commissioner 
of Corporations to show cause why further proceedings should not be 
enjoined, and after the decision of-:the court or finding of a jury that 
such corporation is not insolvent or of such unsound financial condi 
tion as to render its further continuance in business contrary to the 
public interest, shall make an order enjoining the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, and any receiver acting under his direction, from all further 
proceedings on account thereof and may discharge the receiver and 
direct the restoration of the property in his hands to the corporation on 
such terms as may be just and equitable, the premises « aaidered. 

All expenses of any preliminary or other examination of the condition 
of such corporation shall be paid out of the assets of such corporation 
before the distribution of the proceeds thereof. 

Sec. 34. No corporation formed hereunder shall be subject to any 
visitorial powers other than such as are authorized by this act or are 
vested in the courts of the United States ; 

Sec. 35. All corporations not organized and transacting business un 
der this act are prohibited from using the words “ national 


corpora 


tion’ as a portion of the name or title of such corporation, and any 
violation of this prohibition committed from and after the passage of 
this act shall subject the party chargeable therewith to a penalty of 


$50 for each and every day during the continuance of such violation, to 
be recovered in an action by the United States in the district where 
the principal office of the corporation is situated 

Corporations formed hereunder may be adjudged 
voluntary or involuntary, subject to the provisions 
bankruptcy law. 

Sec. 36. The charter of every corporation formed hereunder shal! 
be subject to alteration, suspension, and repeal in the discretion of the 
Congress, and the Congress may at pleasure dissolve any such corpora 
tion. 

In case any corporation organized under this act shall enter into any 
contract or combination or engage in any conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States or with foreign nations, 
or shall monopolize or attempt to monopolize any part thereof contrary 
to the provisions of the act of July 2, 1890, or shall otherwise violate 
the laws of the United States, its charter shall be forfeited, and the 
Attorney General of the United States may bring proceedings to en- 
force such forfeiture in any circuit or district court of the United 
States for the judicial district in which the principal office of such 
corporation is located, and in any such proceeding the court may, in its 
discretion, appoint.a receiver of the-property of such corporation either 
during the pendency of the proceeding to preserve the property and 
cause the business to be conducted in a lawful final 
decree to aid in the liquidation of its affairs. 

This act may be amended or repealed at the pleasure of the Congress, 
and every corporation created under this act shall be bound by 
amendment; but such amendment or repeal shall not take away or 
impair any remedy against such corporation or its officers for any lia- 
bility which shall have been previously incurred. This act, and all 
amendments thereof, shall be a part of the charter of every corporation 
formed hereunder, except so far as the same are inapplicable and in- 
appropriate to the objects of such corporation. 

Sec. 37. The real and personal property of every corporation formed 


bankrupts, either 
of the national 


manner, or by 


such 


| under this act shall be subject to taxation for State, county, and munic 


ipal purposes in the State, Territory, or District where the same is 
located, but at no higher rate than other real and personal property of 
the same character in said State, Territory, or District. Nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the shares in any such corporation from being 
included with other personal property of the owner or holder thereof in 
assessing personal property for taxation under the laws of the State in 
which such owner or holder resides. But no tax shall be imposed 
under State authority upon the franchise or privileges granted by this 
act to any corporation organized pursuant to its provisions. 

Sec. 38. There shall be paid to the Commissioner of Corporations 
for the use of the United States the following fees: 

First. Upon the filing and approval of original articles of associa 
tion, an amount equal to one-tenth of 1 per cent of the total capital 
of such corporation authorized in its articles up to $10,000,000; one 
twentieth of 1 per cent on all capital in excess of $10,000,000 and up to 
$20,000,000, and $250 on every $1,000,000 of capital or fraction thereof 
in excess of $20,000,000, and the like fees upon filing any certificate 
of increase of the capital stock upon the total amount of such increase 

Second. In case a corporation is formed hereunder, all or a part of 
whose capital stock is to have no par value, then there shall be paid, 
upon the filing of the original articles of association or of any certificate 
of increase, a fee equal to 24 cents for each aliquot part of the capital 
of the corporation represented by each of the shares not havirg a par 
value, but in no instance shall such fee be less than $250 

Third. Upon the filing of a certificate of the execution of a mortgage 
and the issue of bonds, a fee equal to one-tenth of 1 mill for each dollar 
of indebtedness authorized to be secured by such mortgage 

Fourth. For every other report, certificate, or other 
quired to be filed, the sum of $1. 
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UNITED STATES AMERICA, 

CERTIFICATE INCORPORATION. 
— Company, National Incorporation. 

Pursuant to the provisions of an act of the Congress of the United 

States entitled “An act to provide for the formation of corporations to 
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OF 





engage in interstate and international trade and commerce,” approved 
—--- , 191—, it is hereby certified that articles of association 
for the organization of ———— National Incorporation, having been 
filed with the undersigned, which articles conform to the requirements 


of said act and contain no provision which is contrary to any other act 


of Congress, and the incorporators therein named having complied 
with all the provisions of law required to be complied with, they have 
become and are a natidna!l corporation under the above name and as 


such are authorized to have succession and to exercise the powers speci- 
fied .n said act for the period limited in said articles of association, a 
true copy whereof is hereunto annexed. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal at the city of Washington, I. C., this day of . in 
the year of our Lord 19 . and of the independence of the United 


States the one hundred and —. 


Commissioncr of Corporations. 
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(Schedule B.) 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
AMENDED CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION, 
Company, National Incorporation. 


Pursuant to the provisions of an act of the Congress of the United | 


stat 


engi 


entitled ‘“‘An act to provide for the formation of corporations to 
in interstate and international trade and commerce,” approved 

191—, it is hereby certified that amended articles of associa- 
tion adopted pursuant to the provisions of section 21 of the said act 
having been filed by the above-named corporation with the undersigned, 
which amended articles are hereby approved, it is hereby certified that 
1 


rticles of ass 


wiation of the said corporation are amended, changed, 
ltered pursuant to the provisions of the said amended articles, a 
true copy whereof is hereunto annexed. 


I estimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
fficial 11 at the city of Washington, D. C., this day & ——; in 
the year of our Lord 19 and of the independence of the United 


States the one hundred and 


Commissioner of Corporations. 


(Schedule C.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION, 
Company, National Corporation 


Pursuant to the provisions of an act of Congress of the United 
States entitled ‘‘ An act to previde for the formation of corporations to 


engage in interstate and international trade and commerce,” approved 

. 19—, it is hereby certified that articles of association for the 
organization of National Corporation, for the purpose of 
acquiring the property and business of the —-———— company, a corpora- 
tion of the State of having been filed with the undersigned, 
which articles conform to the requirements of said act, and particu- 
larly to the provisions of section thereof, and contain no provision 


which is contrary to any other act of Congress, and the imcorporators 
therein named having complied with all the provisions of law required 
to be complied with, they have become and are a national corporation 
under the above name, and as such are authorized to have succession 
and to exercise the power specified in said act for the period limited in 
said articles of association, a true copy whereof is hereunto annexed. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal at the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 
the day of in the year of our Lord 19—, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the one hundred and —. 


Commissioner of Corporations. 


Review of the Work of the Sixty-Second Congress. 








SPEECH 


OF 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REepresentTATIvES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. UNDERHILL said: 

Mr. Speaker: As the so-called long session of the Sixty-second 
Congress is drawing to a close, and as the session of Congress 
convening in December next will have little opportunity for 
general legislation after the consideratior of the appropriation 
bills, it is proper at this time to review briefly the work of this, 
the Sixty-second Congress. 

For 16 years prior to the Sixty-second Congress the Repub- 
lican Party had been in control of Congress. Whether the peo- 
ple wish to continue the Democratic Party in power now de- 
pends almost entirely upon the record of the present Congress. 
If it has been satisfactory, undoubtedly it will be continued, 
and if they have abused the trust which the people placed in 
them in 1910 they deserve to be turned out. 

The Democratic Party came into power in the election of 
November, 1910, largely as a rebuke to the Republican Party on 
account of base betrayal of party promises. President Taft 
was elected with the Sixty-first Congress, and he promptly 
called a special session soon after inauguration for the purpose 
of carrying out the party pledge as enunciated in the Repub- 
lican ,Aatform, in which they had promised the people that they 
would revise the tariff in the interest of the consumer. In- 
stead of carrying out that pledge they betrayed it and raised 
the tariff higher than ever before, until it reached the enormous 
average percentage of 43 per cent. 

The Democratic Party came into control of this House on the 
4th day of April, 1911. Many Members of the majority had 
been elected on a personal platform, like myself, one of the 
prominent planks being a promise to restore the legislative 
machinery to the Members of Congress and not place absolute 
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bers of the Republican Party that one-man rule in this Honse 
has been abolished and that there has never been a time whey 
any Member could not receive recognition at the hands of the 
Speaker. 

The Democratic majority passed a bill to remove the tax oy 
lumber, that the people might enjoy cheaper homes, lower rents 
and have an opportunity to live in security on their own poss my 
sions. A bill providing for this desirable change was vetoo 
by President Taft. This Democratic House has twice passe) 
bills providing for a revision of the duties on woolen goods so 
as to bring warm clothing within the reach and for the pro 
tection of the health of all; and it also passed a bill reducip 
the duties on cotton goods so as to place within the reach . 
all consumers the hundreds of articles made from this sta)) 
which are absolutely necessary to the welfare of mankind. _ 

The woolen bill, when returned by President Taft’s veto, was 
repassed by more than 100 majority, but lacked 11 votes of the 
necessary two-thirds to pass it over his veto. This was in the 
extra session of the Sixty-second Congress, and in the present 
session a similar bill having been vetoed by the President. 
was passed over his veto in the House of Representatives, )yt 
unfortunately failed in the Senate, where the Democracy is jn 
the minority. i 

Another bill which passed throngh both Houses of Congress 
only to encounter a hostile veto was the farmers’ and laborers’ 
free list bill, giving untaxed meat and bread to the hungry 
and free farming implements to all tillers of American gojj. 
Notwithstanding the increase in the cost of diving of late years 
and that workingmen’s wages had stood practically still, not 
withstanding the Harvester Trust was requiring every farmer 
America to pay more for its machines than they asked fore 
buyers to pay, it likewise encountered a veto at the hands 
President Taft. 

The Republican Party has the distinction of defeating hijis 
cheapening clothing, lumber, breadstuffs, and farming imple 
ments. The consuming public would have been saved millions 
of dollars a year had these bills become law. 

Anothe: bill which passed the Democratic House was the 
bill p!acing sugar on the free list, which would have had the 
effect of reducing the price of sugar about 2 cents per pound, 
thus saving more than $100,000,000 per year to the masses of 
the people. Coupled with this bill was one providing for a tax 
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| of 1 per cent upon the excess of net incomes over $5,000 per 
|; annum and known as the excise tax, so as to compel wealth to 


HON. EDWIN 8S. UNDERHILL, 


| that any candidate for membership in the Senate or Ho 


power in the hands of the Speaker—in other words, that abso- | 


lutism should be abolished. This was promptly done by the 


majority, and it has been a matter of great regret to the mem- 


bear proportionate share of the burden of governmental © 
penses. 

In making up the Democratic record of the Sixty-second ( 
gress, the following measures stand to its credit: 

We have amended the rules of the House, eliminating Can 
nonism, by providing for the election of committees by tlic 
membership of the House. 

We have passed various bills revising the wool, cotton, s 
and chemical schedules of the tariff act, and a farmer's l 
laborer’s free-list bill giving free farm implements, free ! 
bagging and ties, and free meat and bread to the Ame! 
people 

We have passed a joint resolution submitting to the *& s 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution that United States 
Senators shall be elected directly by the people. 

We have passed a bill taking the first step to 
country the most comprehensive system of government: 
to agriculture in the world. 

We have approved provisions whereby great economies 
been worked out in the appropriation bills for natio! 
penditures. 

We have passed a bill proyiding for free sugar. 

We have passed a bill providing for levying an excise 
incomes. 

We have passed a bill requiring the publicity of cai 0 
expenses, both before and after election, so that all mis! 
who xre furnishing the sinews of war to the several cai 

We have passed the Sherwood dollar-a-day pension !) 

We have passed bills admitting Mexico and Arizona tv 
hood, adding two more stars to our national flag. 

We have passed a bill abrogating the Russian trea! 
failing to recognize our passports and for discriminating 4 
our citizens, 

We have passed a bill to prevent the improper use of ! 
in primary and general elections and to require publi: 
campaign funds and expenses; also a bill limiting the ©! t 


<- 


give 


Representatives can expend in a campaign. 
We have passed a bill providing governmental aid to 1,000 
miles of highway used for rural free delivery. 
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We have passed a bill providing for a parcel post at a rea- 
sonable rate of expense, and specifically providing for the car- 
rving of agricultural and industrial products. 

“In behalf of labor we have passed— 

\ bill to provide for restriction of the power of Federal judges 

in issuing injunctions. 


A bill providing for trial by jury in cases of indirect con- | 
| theusands of dollars annually. 


tempt. 
. bill creating a department of Iaber and providing for its 
head to be a member of the President's Cabinet. 

\ bill providing for eight hours a day on all Government 
work. 

\ pill increasing the scope of the Bureau of Mines and giving 
additional relief to those employed in mining coal and to better 
develop methods to prevent accidents in the mines. 

\ bill creating a child inbor burean. 

\ bill abolishing the white phosphorus match by taxing it out 
existence. 

Bills for the befter protection of life at sea and abolishing 
involuntary servitude of seamen. 

A bill which removed the “ gag” from post-office employees 
so that they may bring their grievances to Congress without 
fear of being discharged. 

A bill creating a commission to investigate industrial condi- 
tions, 

It is universally admitted that much legislation has been 
passed for the benefit of the American people. 

The House, controlled by the Democrats, has forced the 
Republican Senate into retrenchment of the conduct of gov- 
ernmental expenses. At the special session last year useless 
places were lopped off, which netted a saving of nearly $200,000 
to the American people. The number of employees has been 
reduced in various departments and 18 useless pension agencies 
with their army of clerks, are discontinued owing to provisions 
in the present pension appropriation bill, whereby nearly one- 
quarter of a million dollars will be saved to be used in paying 
pensions to deserving wards of the Republic, and the service 
will be improved by providing that our pensioners hereafter 
shall be paid from the department at Washington. 

In passing I may be pardoned for referring with pride to the 
fact that among the most meritorious measures valuable to 
the people are several which were included in the’ personal 
platform upon which I was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1910. 

The above is by no means a complete list of the achievements 
of the Democratic Party in this Congress under the wise guid- 
ance of one of the greatest Speakers that this House has ever 
had [Hon, CHamp CrLarRK] and under the astute and skillful 
leadership of the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Hon. 
Oscark W. UNpbrerwoop], assisted by many other experienced 
Democrats. This is an enviable record of achievement and is 
an earnest of what the Democratic Party will do when it 
comes into its own after the 4th of March next, when the 
Executive Mansion will be dccupied by that tribune of the 
people, Gov. Woodrow Wilson, and the reactionary forces in 
the Senate shall have yielded to the influences of the times 
and passed into the control of the Democratic membership of 
that body, to be presided over by Gov. Marshall. 


ol 


Progress, Forward and Not Backward, Has Been My Con- 
stant Effort for My Constituents and My Country. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


SAMUEL W. SMITH, 
MICHIGAN, 


OF 


LON. 


In true Hovse or RepresentavTives, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 
\r. Sreaker: I find in the Ingham County News, of August 


1s paper published at Mason, in the district which has so 
“istlly honored me with a place here, the following short, but 
Ve 


Significant, editorial: 
A real progressive is judged by his acts in the past, and not 
“together by promises for the future.” 

This editorial! is the source of inspiration for the brief re- 
marks which I am about to make. 

beeame a Member of Congress March 4, 1897, and in less 
n one year, February 7, 1898, IT made a speech in the House 
ltepresentatives, in which I said: “* Economy is the watcb- 
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word in every branch and department of the Government— 
extravagance will not be tolerate¢d—the Government must be 
so administered that the revenues shall exceed its expendi- 
tures.” President Taft is to be congratulated upon the creation 
of a commission that has been looking into the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government and the management of the va- 
rious departments in all their details, and, as a result, is saving 


I further asserted: 

“ First. That the Government is paying too much for the car- 
riage of the mails. 

“Second. That it pays for a large amount of mail that it does 
not carry. 

“Third. That the railroads have in the past set up a 
service of their own, which defrauded the Government. 
they doing it now? 

“ Fourth. That in addition to the price paid for the carriage 
of the mails it is paying too high a rental for postal cars. 

“ Fifth. Postmasters General Bissell and Wilson, in their re- 
ports for 1894, at page 33, and in 1895, at page 33, show that 
the average price for carrying mail was 8 cents a pound. The 
report of the Postmaster General for 1889, at page 90 and suc- 
ceeding pages, shows that the average distance of carrying the 
postal matter was 448 miles; this, in other words, is $160 per 
ton for carrying the mails 448 miles. We are paying as much 
per pound to-day for carrying the mails upon the railroads in 
this country as was paid in 1878, notwithstanding there has 
been a reauction in freight rates since that time of more than 
30 per cent and a reduction of passenger rates of between 15 
and 20 per cent. 

“The railroad companies carry merchandise for a cent a 
pound, and in some instances for a still smaller ameunt. The 
Texas Pacific and Southern Pacific railroads carry hardware. 
caps, boots, and other merchandise from New Orleans to 
San Francisco for eighth-tenths of a cent per pound, a distance 
of 1,500 miles, or three and a half times the distance for which 
the Government pays the railroad 8 cents a pound. The dis- 
tance from Boston to New York is about 250 miles; the Adams 
Express Co. carries a hundred pounds for a cent a pound, and 
they carry the same amount a distance of between five and six 
hundred miles, from Cleveland to New York, for a cent and 
three-quarters a pound, and no doubt the United States Express 
and the National Express companies carry for a like or cheaper 
rate, and an inspection of the daily quotations of these stocks 
show that the companies are not losing money.” 

Time and the efforts of myself and friends during many 
sessions of Congress have demonstrated beyond all question the 
truth of these assertions, and now the Government is being 
profited each year to the extent of an annual reduction in rail- 
way mail pay of from ten to twelve million dollars. 

I have referred to this because I further said that if this and 
other extravagances could be stopped, we might have the benefit 
of a 1-cent postage, free rural delivery, postal savings banks, 
and the erection of Government buildings, of which, as soon as 
the revenues of the Government will warrant, I shall ask for 
at least two in my district. 

Do not forget, my hearers, that this was just after a Demo- 
cratic administration, and the Treasury was depleted. 

Already my spare moments had been spent in trying to secure 
legislation for free rural delivery, and I redoubled my efforts, 
until, as a result, the sixth congressional district of Michigan 
was among the first to enjoy the blessings and privileges of the 


mail 
Are 


same, and I shall not content myself or fee! that equal and 
exact justice has been done until the same has been brought to 
the doorway of all our rural friends, as near as is possible, 

I have secured appropriations for public buildings at Flint 


and Pontiac, ranging, in round numbers, from eighty to ninety 
thousand dollars in each case, and the buildings ; a credit to 
their respective communities; and later on I secured an appro 
priation of $75,000 for an addition to the public building’ at 
Lansing, the capital of the State, and, through no fault or lack 


ire 


of effort on my part, the addition has not yet been built. The 
Government advertised for bids July 10 of this year; b 
strange to say, none were received. Another opportunity ill 
be given September 5, and I hope bids will be received and 
| accepted and the building hurried to completion, as the needs 


of the office are very great. 
The work of securing legislation for postal savings banks has 
been hard fought, running over 


a period of years, aS was that 
of free rural delivery, pure food, Panama Canal, regulation of 
| railroads, and many other important acts of legislation, but 
| those who made the fight are almost daily rewarded by the 
declarations of those who at first were misguided but now de- 


| clare it to be a most beneficent law. If time permitted, I would 
| be glad to show the savings in these banks by a class of people 
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who have heretofore refused to place their savings in other 


banks 

jut I did not content myself with simply doing these things 
in my efforts to secure legislation in the interests of the people. 
Later on, | advocated in a speech the abolition of railroad 


asses, the reduction of express rates, and the abolition of both 
elegraph and express franks. Railroad passes, telegraph 

uks, and express franks are things of the past, placing all 
of the people on an equal footing as to passenger rates, tele- 
graph and express rates. And now that the express companies 
have been put under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, | hope the people will be given a square deal. 

rhe matter of establishing a parcel post has been one fraught 
with a good deal of concern and trouble: I mean, to secure the 
passage of a law that would so adjust transportation rates and 
at the same time be of advantage to all the people rather than 
io any particular class; and almost simultaneously with the 
making of this speech a provision favoring a parcel post in 
connection with the annual Post Office appropriation bill is 
being enacted into law, which, after all the time and effort that 
has been spent in connection with the same, and with whatever 
faults it may possess, I hope will be a stepping-stone in the 
right direction, bringing additional blessings and comforts to 


all our people, and go a long way in helping to reduce the high 


cost of living. 

I have long entertained the idea that telegraph rates in this 
country were altogether too high, and accordingly, after spend- 
ing more or less of two years of time in preparation, I made 
a speech—May 26, 1906—in this body six years ago entitled 
“ Postal Telegraph,” in which I said, in part, “ With the telegraph, 
as with the streets, the roads, and the post, the aim should not 
be profit, but service. Telegraph rates ought in right and 
justice to be reduced” There is not a figure or statement of 
fact in that speech that is not correct. It has stood the test of 
criticism from all sources, and now, after six years have elapsed, 
people are beginning more and more to appreciate what I have 
said and done to secure a reduction in telegraph rates, as is evi- 
denced every day by the use of the “day letter” and the 
“night letter” telegram, 

In this connection I am reminded of a little incident that 
occurred two years ago in my home county, when a good friend, 
in speaking of this matter, said: “I wonder what benefit Con- 
gressman Smirn thinks the reduction of telegraph rates is to 
a farmer.” It so happened that within a week a neighboring 
farmer of the gentleman who asked the question lost a son in 
Montana, and it soon developed that by the use of the day or 
night letter in telegraphing to have the remains of his son 
brought back to his home in Michigan, that, as compared with 
the former telegraph rates, the father—the farmer—had been 
saved five or six dollars. It is not always easy to enact legisla- 
tion the benefits of which will be equally distributed, but when 
the Government shall take over the telegraph, as I hope it 
will, then the people in all the walks of life, more and more, 
will come to enjoy and appreciate the results of a very marked 
reduction in teiegraph rates. For one I shall hail with much 
delight the time when telegraphing shall be so cheap in this 
country that we can send social as well as commercial messages 
and feel that it is not a burden. 

It is needless for me to say that during all this long con- 
test for the reduction of telegraph rates I was bitterly opposed 
by men who ought to have been its stanch advocates. Some 
of these men are out of public life forever, and their places 
have been filled by men who have seen the light and are walk- 
ing accordingly. 

I have not forgotten the opposition still later on which de- 
veloped when I advocated the encouragement of the telepost. 

The telepost, What is it? The telepost is an automatic, 
rapid system of telegraphy, which will send 1,000 words a 
minute over a single wire. 

By it, or even something better, it is hoped that there may 
be a marked reduction in telegraph rates, and a long-felt wish 
satisfied that there may also be a more rapid and ecenomical 
system of communication through the postal service. 

The only interest which I had or have now in the telepost 
wes and is to encourage the extension and use of the same to 
aid in reducing telegraph rates, and it has served a good pur- 
pose, nnd when my bill to enable the telepost to build its lines 
in the District of Columbia, with the hope that they might be 
extended to the East and the West and the North and the 
South, among others, I had a stanch friend and supporter in 
the Hon. Oscar W. UNpdERWooD, now Democratic leader in the 
House, and late a candidate for President, who said: 

‘Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk proceeds I desire to say a 
few words on the bill. : 

“Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the passage of this bill. 
I can see no reason why it should not be passed. It allows 


this telepost company, which is really a telegraph company, { 
come into Washington, as I understand the bill, and do busi, 
on exactly the same terms that the other great telegraph 
panies which are doing business in Washington have. It pI 
poses to allow another competitor to come into this field t. 
business, and, more than that, it allows a competitor to ¢ 
into the field, who claims he has an invention by which he 
send telegrams for less money than they are being sent to-q 
which undoubtedly would reduce the cost of service and 
prove it. I do not think there is any doubt that the cost of 
the transmission of telegrams to-day is too high. The char 
have been too high, and they ought to be reduced, and T th 
it is of great advantage to the people who use the service +] 
there shall be an opportunity given for the establishment of 
another competitor. This is no experimental matter. It | 


= 
already been put in service in other cities. It has been tri 
and successfully tried. And, under those circumstances, I thi 
the bill should receive the support of those men who believe 


in a competitive service, and ! shall vote for it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have made mention of some of the things that 
I have taken a very active interest in during my congression.!| 
career, extending over a period of 14 years or more. 

“ During these 14 years the gold financia! standard was firmly 
established; Cuba was freed; Hawaii, Porto Rico, and othe 
insular possession acquired; the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was created; the Agricultural Department was developed 
and expanded; the regulation of railroads and interstate com 
merce was vitalized; the irrigation of arid lands by nations! 
aid was provided for; the difficulties surrounding an isthmian 


canal were removed and the construction of the Panama Canal 
was authorized and commenced; the Navy was enlarged and 
really re-created ; the pure-food law was enacted; white slavery 


vas attacked by national legislation; a drastic meat-ins)x 
jaw was passed; the daily hours of labor on railways was re 
stricted; the use of many safety appliances on railroads was 
required; a general policy of national forests was started; co! 
servation of natural resources was made a dominant issue: 
water-power sites and coal and other mineral lands reserved 
from exploitation; the construction of dams and bridges over 
navigable waters was regulated by law; rural free delivery of 
mail was provided for; an income-tax amendment was submit 
ted to the States; and such an impetus was given to industria! 
development that the growth and expansion of material pros 
perity during those 14 years has never been equaled or ap 
proached in any other period of the world’s history. [Ap 
plause. |” 

What a glorious record that has been accomplished during the 
administrations of Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, and f 
Who is there that is not proud of the fact that he has bes 
Republican through these years, yea, through all the years 
since the birth of the Republican Party. 

But this is ndt all. After Ex-President Roosevelt returned 
from his trip abroad, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., September 27, 
1910—less than two years ago—in his speech following the e 
his election as temporary chairman of the Republican 
convention, said: 

“ We came here feeling that we have the right to appea! to 
the people from the standpoint alike of National and St::te 
achievement. During the last 18 months a long list of $ 
embodying legislation most heartily to be commended 4s 
bining wisdom with progress has been enacted by Congres d 
approved by President Taft. 

‘The amendments to the interstate-commerce law; the |! 
ning of a national legislative program for the exercise 
taxing power in connection with big corporations doin: 
terstate business; the appointment of a commission t 
measures that do away with the evils of overeapitalizat 
of improper and excessive issues of stocks and bonds: t! 
providing for publicity of campaign expenses; the estab 
of the maximum and minimum tariff provisions, and 
ceedingly able negotiations of the Canadian and other 
in accordance therewith; the inauguration of the policy 
viding for a disinterested revision of tariff schedule: 

a high-class commission of experts, which will treat e: 

ule purely on its own merits, with a view both to protec 
cousumer from excessive prices and to securing the A! 
producer, and especially the American wageworker, 1! 
represent the difference of cost ii production here as co! 

with the cost of production in countries where labor 


liberally rewarded; the extension of the laws regulating j 
appliances for the protection of labor; the creation of a 1} ! 
of Mines—these and similar laws, backed up by Ex 
action, reflect high credit upon all who succeeded iv | . 
them in their present shape upon the statute books; 


represent an earnest of the achievement which is yet to cl. 
and the beneficence and far-reaching importance of this rk 


th 


_—_— 






sone for the whole people measure the credit which is rightly 
due ‘o the Congress and to our able, upright, and distinguished 
President, William Howard Taft.” 

I am proud to say that I have been a Member of Congress 
during the years covering the administrations of Presidents 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, and am glad to be counted 
among the number to whom Mr. Roosevelt paid such high | 
trib ite, and to have loyally sustained these Presidents in writ- 
ing these and many other acts of progressive legislation upon 
the statute books. 

My friends, I have referred especially at this time to my | 
record, for I assume of all times during this campaign each 
and every Member of Congress who has had any considerable 
ice will be asked what he has done or tried to do to enact | 
legislation to help the people. 

Without flattering myself, I feel that I have a right to be 
proud of my record and that it will be sufficiently progressive 
it the great majority of the voters of the sixth congres- 
sional district of Michigan. 

In a word, the great majority of the legislation for which I 
have contended has been enacted into law, with the exception 
of 1-cent postage. 

In view of my record, and with a deep sense of gratitude for | 
the unfailing loyalty and devotion of my constituents, if I am | 
renominated I shall confidently turn to them and, without re- 
card to their political affiliations, ask to be returned to the 
Sixty-third Congress. 


to su 





Improved Political Machinery—Wealth: Its Conservation, 
Taxation, Control, Distribution, and Production. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DICK T. MORGAN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. MORGAN said: 
Mr. Speaker: During the time which I have been a Member 
this House there has been mnch discussion over meusures 
which have been proposed for the purpose of giving to the 
people a more direct, efficient, and effective machinery for the | 
control, management, and direction of the affairs of both State | 
and National Governments. The propositions which have been 
the most favorably received are as follows: 

1. The initiative, referendum, and recall. 

2. The election of United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people. 

’. The limitation and publication of campaign expenses. 


4. The nomination of candidates by direct primary election 
laws. 


of 


TITE INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 


The initiative, referendum, and recall became to some extent 
an issue in this House when we had under consideration the | 
bill to admit the Territory of Arizona as a State in the Union. | 
The constitution presented by the people of Arizona reserved 
to the people the right of the initiative, referendum, and recall. 
[t was urged by some that Arizona should not be admitted into 
the Union with these provisions in her constitution. I voted 
for the bill to admit Arizona with the initiative, referendum, 
and recall provisions in her constitution, which bill, when passed 
by both Houses of Congress, was vetoed by President Taft. I 
advocated the admission of Arizona with these provisions in 
her constitution, asserting that the initiative, referendum, and 
recall were not dangerous to our free institutions, and that these 


provis ons placed in the constitution of our State might be used 
by the people as additional machinery with which to work 
their will and with which to direct, control, and manage the 
iffairs of the State, 


ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

Since IT became a Member of this House we have passed a 
ition submitting to the States for their ratification an 
imendment to the Constitution of the United States, providing 
for the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
People. The people have learned, as I believe, that the use of 


eg 


reso 


legislative machinery in the election of United States Senators 
vee holly unnecessary, and that the people have the intelligence 
patriotism which will enable them to elect United States | 
‘ors by direct vote more satisfactorily than they have here- 
e done through the agency of legislative bodies. The object | 
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we 
of the people, and in order that the voice of the people, as ex- 
pressed at the ballot box, shall have full sway in this country, 
| we should, so far as possible, by laws limit, restrict, control, 
and prohibit the excessive use of money in election campaigns. 
No one will deny that money is a potent factor in elections: 
one will deny that money has heretofore been used to excess. 
I am therefore heartily in favor of the restriction, limitation, 
and publication, both before and after elections, of all moneys 
expended by any candidate, individual, committee, or 
party in political campaigns. 
passed limiting the amount of money a candidate for Congress 
can lawfully spend, either in primary or general election, re- 
ceived both my vote and my hearty approval. 
is not comprehensive enough. 
most careful study and investigation, to the end that money 
shall no longer be an important factor in the nomination and 
election of any candidate for the office of Representative or 
Senator in the Congress of the United States. 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


of abolishing the legislative machinery in the election of Sena- 
tors is simply to give the people a more direct method of elect- 
ing these important officials and thus keep the United States 
Senators in more direct touch with the masses of people through- 
out the entire country. 
posed amendment to the Constitution, and I would like to see 
a sufficient number of States ratify this amendment to place 
this provision in our National Constitution. 


I gave my support and vote to this pro- 


LIMITATION AND PUBLICATION OF CAMPAIGN EXPENSES. 
In order that the will of the people may be supreme and that 


may remove every obstacle which might thwart the will 


ho 


politicai 
The bill which this Congress has 


The present law 


It should be amended, after a 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS, 
Until in recent years, candidates of the various political 


parties for various State and National offices were nominated 
through the instrumentality of a nominating convention 
the people have learned that legislative bodies are not neces- 


AS 


sary in the election of United States Senator, so they have 


learned that nominating conventions are not necessary in select- 


ing candidates for office. The people can more successfully and 

satisfactorily select their candidates by direct vote at a pri- 

mary election. In my judgment, the primary election has come 

to stay, and its provisions will be extended until sooner or 

later candidates for President and Vice President of the United 

States will be nominated by some system of primary election. 
IN GENERAL. 

The initiative, referendum, and recall, the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people, the limitation, 
restriction, and publication of campaign expenses, and corrupt- 
practices act, the nomination of all public officers by direct 
primary elections, all have in view one great purpose, namely, 


| more effective political machinery, better instrumentalities, and 
| superior means and methods through 


which, by which, and 
with which the people may control, direct, and manage the 
affairs of their own governments, both State and National. In 
all organized governments the people must employ agents aud 
servants in the form of public officials to conduct a very jarge 
part of governmental affairs; but I see no danger to our repub- 
lican form of government in giving the people all the political 
machinery whereby they may eliminate so far as possible all 
agents, servants, and public officers, and perform directly them- 
selves every function of the government that is possible. 
NATIONAL WEALTH, 

The acquirement of wealth is unquestionably to the large 

majority of people the greatest incentive to human action. The 


AND INDIVIDUAL 


| average man devotes practically all of his time and energy 


providing support for himself and family, and in an effort to 
acquire a surplus of means for the use of himself and family 


| in his declining years or in days of misfortune or ill health. 


So far as possible, the laws enacted by Congress and the policies 
pursued by the National Government should favor the average 
citizen in his effort to support himself and family and to lay 
by some of this world’s goods for use in time of need. 

Policies of a national administration and the laws enacted by 
our National Congress are of vital interest to all the people of 
the United States, because the policies pursued by the National 
Government and the laws enacted by the National Congress 
affect all the people of the United States in their struggle for 
their just share of the wealth of the country. Since the in-, 
auguration of William Howard Taft as President of the | nited 
States on the 4th of March, 1909, during which time I hhve 
had the honor to be a Member of the House of Representatives, 
the Congress has passed laws which affect: 


1. Conservation of wealth, 
2. Taxation of wealth. 

3. Control of wealth. 

4. Distribution of wealth, 
5. Production of wealth. 






CONSERVATION OF NATURAL WEALTH. 


The people are vitally interested in any of the laws coming 
under the above classification. At the beginning of our history 
we possessed great natural wealth, which seemed unlimited and 
inexhaustible. Apparently there was plenty for all and no 
need for limitation or restriction to individuals. We had a 
wilderness to subdue, a desert to reclaim, a continent to con- 
quer. Our population, compared with other nations, was small, 
and as a Nation we adopted the policy of giving to individual 
enterprise every encouragement possible. It can not be doubted 
that this policy contributed largely to our wonderful growth in 
population, in wealth, and in national strength. But the time 
came when a new policy should be adopted. The time came 
when it became necessary to throw around our natural wealth 
still in the control of the National Government such laws and 
restrictions as would prevent such wealth from being concen- 
trated in the hands of a. few persons with power to use this 
wealth to the injury and detriment of the masses of the people. 
With all our lavish liberality in the past, the Government still 
possesses many millions of acres of public lands, extensive for- 
ests, great mineral wealth, and important water-power sites. 
During the Sixty-first Congress we passed laws which threw 
around our public lands, forest reserves, minerals, and water- 
power sites such restrictions, limitations, and regulations as 
will hereafter prevent the national wealth, as represented by 
these national resources, from being concentrated in the hands 
of afew. As a member of the Committee on the Public Lands I 
aided as best I could in preparing and reporting such bills as 
would protect our public lands, our valuable forests, our min- 
erals, and water-power sites from monopolistic control. I voted 
for every proposition, provision, measure, and bill which had for 
its object the conservation and preservation of our natural re- 
sources—to prevent these national resources of wealth belonging 
to the National Government from getting into the control and 
ownership of great corporations, syndicates, or combinations of 
wealthy individuals. 

LAWS RELATING TO THE TAXATION OF WEALTH. 


The people are naturally greatly interested in the laws which 
relate to the taxation of wealth. Taxation touches everybody. 
In some way our local, State, and National Governments must 
be supported. Every man contributes a part of his earnings to 
support the Government under which he lives. Do our utmost, 
we can not escape this taxation. With all this, our laws should 
be so fashioned that the just, proper, fair, and equitable share 
of taxation should fall upon wealth and not upon poverty— 
that suecess, not failure, should bear the burden of taxation. 

Seme years ago the Congress passed an income-tax law. The 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that this law was 
unconstitutional. It became necessary, therefore, to amend our 
Constitution, so that Congress could pass a legal and valid 
income-tax law which would enable the National Government 
to place a special tax upon those who are fortunate in having 
large incomes. The Sixty-first Congress passed a resolution 
submitting to the States for ratification an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, authorizing the Nationa! 
Government to levy an income tax. I voted for this resolution 
The National Government should have the power to levy an 
income tax. The wealth of this Nation should be compelled to 
pay its just share of taxes in support of the Government under 
which this wealth has been accumulated and to which the own- 
ers of this wealth look for protection. 

The Sixty-first Congress also passed the act of August 5, 
1909, which contained a provision placing a special tax of 1 
per cent per annum upon the profits of all corporations having : 
net profit over $5,000 annually. Under this provision the cor- 
porations of the country are paying into the Treasury about 
$30,000,000 annually. I voted for the bill which contained this 
provision, and I believe it is but just and right that the wealthy 
corporations of the Nation should pay a special tax to relieve 
to some extent the burden which would otherwise come upon 
those less able to bear it. 

The House of Representatives at this session of Congress 
passed what is known as the excise-tax bill, which met my hearty 
approval, and which places a tax upon individual incomes above 
$5,000 annually. ‘This is virtually an income-tax law. There 
has not been a single proposition to place additional taxation 
upgn the wealth of the country that has not received my sup- 
port. The burdens of life naturally fall heavily upon the poor. 
Those of our citizens who are more fortunate than the great 
majority and have large incomes can well afford to pay a 
special tax for the support of the National Government. And 
the rich, if they are patriotic, will not grumble at the payment 
of this additional tax, 
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CONTROL OF WEALTH. 
During the last quarter of a century we have had in 4) 


country an industrial, financial, commercial, and business ie, 
lution. Prior to this revolution the business of this coy) try 
was done by individuals, firms, and copartnerships. ‘To-| y 
the great interstate business of this country is done by corn. 
ations. The last 25 years has been a period of concentra: om 
combination, and integration in business. We have now th. 
big corporations. We call them trusts. These great corpora. 
tions dominate the manufacturing, transportation, and eo. 
mercial business of the country. It can not be doubted that 
many of these corporations possess large monopolistic power 

even though few of them are complete monopolies. Many of 
the corporations have such domination in their respective |ines 
of business as to be able to arbitrarily control the prices of 
products in common and among the people of the United States. 

Free, fair, effective competition is no longer the contro ng 
factor in the prices of many products in common use. Nov. 
Congress has authority to control the business of these gres; 
corporations engaged in interstate business. Ordinarily, | 
believe in giving free play to individual enterprise, energy. 
industry, and effort; but when enormous wealth is concentrate) 
in one corporation under the control of a few men, and the 
corporation -possesses monopolistic power, then I believe the 
National Government should do one of two things—either de- 
stroy the monopoly or control it. 

The National Government long ago entered upon the po! 
of controlling corporations engaged in interstate business. © 
gress passed an act, approved February 4, 1887, creating the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and gave it supervision o\ 
the railways engaged in interstate business. At first the cor 
mission had little power. But the authority of the commissi: 
was increased from time to time until finally the Sixty-tirst 
Congress, by the act approved June 18, 1910, gave to the com- 
mission the authority to fix the rates and charges which the 
railway companies may charge for the transportation of pas 
sengers and freight. With a Government commission possessir ¢ 
the jurisdiction and authority to fix charges of railways ¢) 
people are safe in the future from any serious injury throuh 
unjust rates charged by the great railways doing an interst 
business. I voted for this measure and I have supported every 
proposition to increase the authority of this great commission 
over these great transportation companies, which control] our 
great national highways over which our enormous internal 
commerce passes. 

EXPRESS, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES 

The same act, for the first time, gave the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority over the express companies, ani 
the telegraph and telephone companies, with authority to 
the charges made by such companies. As a result of that 
a few weeks ago, the commission made an order making a 
duction of 15 per cent in the rates charged by the express « 
panies for transportation of merchandise and all kinds of | 
ages. I voted for this law. The express companies and | 
telegraph and telephone companies are natural monopolies, 
and the rates which they charge the people should not be left 
to the greed of their managers. 

On July 2, 1890, Congress passed what is known as 
Sherman antitrust law. The object of this law was to prever 
monopoly by industrial corporations engaged in interstate bus 
ness. Whatever may be said in favor of this law, it is a fac’ 
that since its enactment our corporations have been growilg 1) 
size and in monopolistic power. Twenty-two years have elapse 
since the enactment of the Sherman antitrust law. In the 
meantime our corporations have been growing larger, bul © 
gress has not added a line to the laws of the Nation to ,»re\ 
or control monopolistic corporations, 


Some time ago I came to the conclusion that there should le 


created a national commission, with authority over our gral 


industrial corporations similar to the power the Infersiite 


Commerce Commission has over transportation com) S. 
After diligent investigation I prepared a bill creating a 
terstate corporation commission,” which I introduced (Ii. i 
18711) in the House of Representatives January 25, 1912. © 
the 20th day of February, 1912, I addressed the Howse, ¢\ 
plaining the provisions of the bill and advocating ifs enac! 
ment into law. Subsequently thereto Col. Theodore loose 
| yelt delivered his “ Charter of Democracy ” 
| Ohio constitutional convention, in which he advocated 
| ation of a commission along the lines provided in my bi 

The Republican Party, for the first time in its hist 
the platform enunciated at the national convention at ‘ hiearge, 


rt 


| June 18, 1912, declared in favor of creating such a comm 'ssicl- 


t ) 


The Progressive Party, which convened in Chicago Austs 





address before the 
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in its platform declared in favor of such a commission. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, the bill which I intro- 
anced January 25, 1912 (H. R. 18711), was the first bill that 


1912, 


heen introduced in the House of Representatives creating 
evel a commission, and my remarks made in the House on the 
“rh day of February, 1912, was the first speech delivered in 
ihe House advocating the creation of such a commission. If 
we, through State or national laws, create gigantic corpora- 
ns. possessed with sufficient capital and controlling such a 
arcentage of the production of articles in common use as to 
to overcome free competition and control arbitrarily 
es of these products, we must either enact laws that 
will prohibit such corporations from engaging in interstate 


has 


he able 


husiness or we must throw around such corporations laws and 
¢ mental machinery as will prevent such corporations from 
yposing upon the people by charging prices which are unjust, 
nfair, and unreasonable. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

The census returns for 1910 will show that there are in the 
United States about 35,000,000 persons over 10 years of age en- 
saged in gainful occupations. Eleven millions of these are on 
the farm: 7,000,000 are engaged in domestic and personal sery- 
ice. including common laborers; 7,000,000 are engaged in trade 
and t sportation; 9,000,000 are engaged in mechanical and 
manufacturing pursuits. It is this army of toilers that gives 


tra 





this country its wealth, its prosperity, its prestige abroad, and 


‘ts real strength at home. In all our legislation we should keep 

view the physical, intellectual, social, and moral uplift of 
this grand army of 85,000,000 toilers and workers. The fair, 
just, and equitable distribution of the wealth produced amoung 
those who earn it is of the highest importance to our Nation 
and our citizenship. Wealth should be fairly distributed, first, 


as a matter of justice to those who earn it, and, second, as a | , : : 
| wealth almost equals the combined wealth of England, Germany, 
and France. 
world is in the United States, 


matter of strength to our Republic. The character of our citi- 


zenship depends upon the distribution of wealth, and the per- | 


petuity of our Republic depends upon the character of our citi- 
zenship. 


mh ms 


, environments, and surroundings in which men labor, 
| their opportunities for rest, recreation, and travel deter- 
e the physical, intellectual, and moral character of our citi- 
ship. Our Nation can not maintain its leadership among the 
nations of the earth unless the standard of our citizenship 
continues to hold its superiority over the average citizens in 
other great nations. The proper distribution of wealth is, 
t] not only a question of doing justice to the men who 
earn the wealth, but it involves also the very life and perpe- 
tuity of the Republic and its free institutions. 


wr) 


herefore, 


' 


f their surplus products. 


the farmer shall get his fair share of the wealth he produces: 
First, 


ss)ie 0 


the charges of the middlemen for transportation, storage, mar- 
keting, distribution, and delivery to consumers must be reason- 

e; and, third, the farmer must be able to purchase manufac- | 
tured products at prices which are reasonable and just. It is | 
plainly important to the farmer that the transportation com- | 


lies and the big corporations which transport the farmer’s 


"«)\ 


exacting from the farmers exorbitant and unfair prices. 


men 


The 
‘nufacturing and mechanical pursuits secure their share of 

wealth in the form of wages. The scale of wages paid is of 
he highest importance to this great army of 25,000,000 of 
Tollers (in 
creat corporations which manufacture and control the 
sve and distribution of food products and clothing and other 
Phe « itrol of such corporations is therefore vital to the wel- 
f all wage earners. Fundamentally the interests of all 

| producers are mutual. The wage earners are the farm- 


stomers, 


« 


se carners who are his customers get good wages. The 
element of cost in transportation and in producing man- 


Ifaetoe rT : . 

wactured articles is the cost of labor. The farmer must be 
: ung to pay fair prices for his transportation ard for his 
7 I etured articles or the wage earners employed in these 
— | industry can not be paid good wages, and if they do 
oe Ret of wages they can not pay the farmer good prices | 
401 111s produc ts, 

PRODUCTION OF WEALTH. 
. - ‘inistrative policies and national laws affect the produc- 


wealth. In our national policies and in our national 


increased from 
has grown from $16,000,000,000 to $130,000,000,000; the annual 
| products of our farmers have grown in value from one and one- 
half billions of dollars to $9,000,000,000; our farm property has 
increased in value from $8,000,000,000 to $41,000,000,000 ; 
annual 
$200,000,000 to $1,600,000,000; our annual manufactured prod- 
ucts have grown in value from $2,000,000,000 to twenty and one- 
half billions of dollars; our railways have increased in mileage 
from 31,000 miles to 242,000 miles; our imports have increased 
from $353,000,000 to $1,500,000,000; our exports have increased 
from $333,.000,000 to $1,700,000,000: the annual revenue of our 
Government has grown from $56,000,000 to $700,000,000. 


The houses in which our people live, the Clothing they | 
the food they eat, the schools their children attend, the | 


rhe wealth the farmers produce is distributed through the | 
Three things are necessary that | 


the price he receives must be fair and reasonable; second, | 


{s and manufacture the goods and merchandise which | 
mers buy shall have such laws and governmental control | 
thrown around them as will prevent such corporations from | 


1 engaged in common labor, in trade and transportation, in | 


1 the other hand, the wage earners are interested | 


ries of life shall dispose of them at reasonable prices. | 


The farmer can not get good prices unless the | 
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laws we must not overlook the importance of pursuing such 
policies and of enacting such laws as will encourage and stimu- 
late the production of wealth. 
cessfully produce wealth, we will have no wealth to conserve, no 
wealth to tax, no wealth to control, and no wealth to distribute. 
The policies which have been pursued by the Republican Party 
and the laws which have been enacted by Republican Congresses 
have been the most favorable to the production of wealth among 
our people. 


If we do not as a Nation suc- 


Under this 50 years of Republican rule our population has 


31,000,000 to 92,000,000: our national wealth 


the 


products of our mines have increased in value from 


In this 50 years of Republican rule our population has in- 


creased threefold; the value of our farm property has increased 
fivefold: the value of our imports has increased fivefold; 
value of our exports and the value of our annual agricultural 
products have each increased sixfold; our wealth and our rall- 
way mileage have increased each eightfold; and the value of 


the 


our annual manufactured products has increased more than 
tenfold. 

We excel all other nations in mining, in manufacturing, and 
in agriculture. We are the wealthiest Nation in the world. Our 


Nearly one-half of afl the railway mileage in the 
Fifty years ago in our industrial 
pursuits we were fourth-class power. Now, in the industrial 
field, we are preeminently first among all the nations of the 
world. 

It required 250 years, from the first settlement of America 
down to 1860, for the people of the United States to accumulate 
$16,000,000,000 in wealth. But in the year 1910 the value of 
our annual manufactured products was over $20,000,000,000— 
four billions more than all of our national wealth in 1S60 

That the Republican Party has not deteriorated in ad- 
ministrative ability, and that its principles and policies have 
lost none of their vitality and beneficient effect. is shown by 
the fact that our greatest prosperity has been during the last 10 
years of Republican rule. In these 10 years the value of our 
manufactured products has grown from $13,000,000,000 to $20,- 
672,000,000. In these 10 years the amount of wealth distributed 
through our manufacturing industries in wages has increased 


its 


from $2,300,000,000 to $3,300,000,000. In this period the num- 
ber of wage earners employed in manufacturing increased 40 
per cent. The amount of wages increased 70 per cent. The ex- 


ports of our manufactured products have increased from $447,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000. The value of our annual agricultural 
products has increased from $4,500,000,000 to $9,000,000,000. 
The capital invested in manufacturing industries in 1900 was 
$9,000,000,000 ; the capital invested in manufacturing industries 
in 1910 was $18,000,000,000. 

In this 50 years of Republican rule we have made our great- 
est advancement in invention, in improvement in imple- 
ments, and machinery, in transportation facilities, in means of 
communication, and scientific discovery. Education, art, scie 
and literature have flourished as never before. Moral, chari- 
table, and religious institutions have attained their greatest 
strength and influence. And now, after 50 years of Repub- 
lican rule, there are a few uncontestable facts that every un- 
prejudiced person will concede. The people of the United 
States are better off than are the people of any other country 
on the globe. The masses of our people have more of the com- 
forts of life, and enjoy more of the luxuries than do the com- 
mon people in any other country. There is less pauperism and 
less poverty in the United States than in any other great coun- 
try in the world. ‘The laboring man, the poor man, has a better 
chance for advancement in the world, for the attainment of a 
competency, for the acquirement of wealth, than he does any- 


tools, 


ice, 


where else on the globe. The 30,000,000 persons engaged in 
gainful occupations in the United States are to-day better 


housed, better clothed, better fed, and better paid than are per- 
sons in corresponding employment in any other country in the 
world. 

No other country on earth maintains such a high standard of 
living among the masses of its people, or affords such splendid 
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opportunities for the attainment of success in every avenue of 
employment. And whatever change may come in our laws, in 
our institutions, in system or government, I hope in this coun- 
try it will continue in the future as it has in the past that any 
worthy man by industry, economy, and persistence may rise 
from the depths of poverty to the pinnacle of wealth. I hope in 
this free Republic it will be in the years to come as it has been 
in the years gone by that the humblest boy may rise to positions 
of the highest distinction and honor. 

Not only are we better off than any other people, but in all 
the 125 years of our history as a Nation we never before were 
so well off as we are to-day. 

The laboring man never before received so large a wage as he 
receives to-day after 50 years of Republican rule. He never 
worked fewer hours per day or under better conditions and 
environments. He never enjoyed more luxuries than he does 
to-day. He never provided his family with a better home than 
he does to-day. He never before gave his boy and his girl 
a better education than he does to-day. Labor never had more 
recognition than it has to-day. The farmers have never been 
SO prosperous as in recent years. Take our entire population 
as a whole, there has never been an hour in our history when 
the average man among us had more of the good things of 
life, more to make him contented and happy than he has in 
1912. 

For one I do not want to see the national policy which has 
contributed to this unparalleled development in the direction of 
wealth change. I do not want to see the national laws which 
have contributed to this wonderful creation of wealth in this 
great Nation repealed. I hope the policy of protection which 
has been pursued by Republican administrations will not be 
abandoned for a policy of a tariff for revenue only or for any 
free-trade policy. 

I therefore solemnly protest against the abandonment of 
the policy of protection which has made this country rich, 
great, and prosperous for a policy of tariff for revenue only, 
which, when tried under our last Democratic administration, 
brought to this country business depression, industrial prostra- 
tion, and almost universal poverty. 

LAWS ENACTED FOR THE BENEFIT OF SECOND (OKLAHOMA) CONGRESSIONAL 
PISTRICT. 

In my service in this House I have constantly kept the in- 
terests of the people of my own district in mind. I have felt 
that my first duty was to look after the welfare of my own 
people. Since I have been a Member of this House the follow- 
ing special laws or brovisions have been enacted for the benefit 
of the people of the district which I represent: 

ORPHANS’ HOME. 

A law enabling the Masonic fraternity of the State to secure 
from the Government on favorable terms a section of land near 
the city of El Reno with buildings thereon formerly used for 
Government Indian School, and valued at $200,000. The prop- 
erty is now used for a Masonic Industrial School and Orphans’ 
Home. 


LAND OPENED TO SETTLEMENT. 


An act, which opened to settlement 11,500 acres of land in 
Canadian County, providing homes for about 500 people and 
adding largely to the wealth and the taxable property of the 
county. 

rHREE HUNDRED AND THIkTY THOUSAND DOLLARS TO INDIANS. 

A provision which gave to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians 
the proceeds from the sale of the foregoing lands amounting to 
$320,000, which, placed in the Treasury to their credit, brings 
them 3 per cent interest, or an annual income of about $10,000. 

FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY-THREE ACRES FOR ANADARKO, 

An act enabling the city of Anadarko, or the Commercial 
Club of the city, to secure 463 acres of Government land lying 
immediately north of the city, which was subdivided, platted, 
and sold with a good profit to the city. 

UNITED STATES COURT FOR NORTHWEST. 

An act requiring United States court to be held at Woodward, 
which will be a great saving and convenience to the people of 
six or eight counties in the northwest. 

FORTY-SEVEN SPECIAL PENSION ACTS. 


$$ ———$— 


| riety of measures have been considered. 
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PUBLIC BUILDING FOR EL RENO. 

One hundred thousand dollars was authorized to be expended 
for the erection of a publie building and the purchase of » site 
therefor in the city of El Reno. 

EXTENSION OF PAYMENTS. 

An act was passed extending time in which the Masonic fr 
ternity of the State could pay for the land and the pbuilding 
heretofore referred to. “tS 

TIME EXTENDED FOR SETTLERS. 

An act was passed exending time in which settlers could pay 

for the lands entered under act of June 17, 1910. ; 
UNITED STATES CLERK AT OKLAHOMA CITY. 

A provision was enacted which requires the clerk of {ho 
United States Court for the Western District to keep an office 
in charge of himself or deputy at Oklahoma City. 

PUBLIC HIGHWAY OPENED. 

An act granting Caddo County a publie highway across the 

Government land occupied by an Indian agency at Anadarko, 
OKLAHOMA NATIONAL GUARD. 

An act by which the United States donated to Company TI, 
Oklahoma National Guard, a valuable lot in the city of Alva to 
be used as a site for an armory. 

BUILDING DONATED. 

An act whereby the Government donated to Company TI, Okla- 
homa National Guard, at Alva, the building formerly used by 
the Government for a United States land office, to be used by 
said militia company for purposes of an armory. 

RIGHT OF WAY FOR RAILWAY. 

An act granting the Clinton & Oklahoma Western Railway 
Co. the right of way across the Red Moon Indian Agency in 
Custer County. 

LAND WITH SPRING FOR ORPHANS’ HOME. 

An act giving the Masonic fraternity of the State the prefer- 
ence right to purchase a tract of land located near the orphans’ 
home, on which land there is located a valuable spring of water, 
and which was desired to be used in securing a supply of water 
for the industrial school and orphans’ home. 

PROPOSITIONS FOR WHICH I HAVE VOTED. 

In looking back over the Recorp during the time which I have 
had the honor to be a Member of this House I find a vast \: 
I have tried to vo 
conscientiously on all propositions which have been presented. 


s 


| Among the important measures for which I have voted thie fol- 


lowing may be mentioned: 


I voted for the proposed income tax amendment to the Con- 


stitution, that wealth might be made to pay its just shar 
taxes. 

I voted for the bill establishing postal savings banks, de- 
signed to help the masses of the people. 

I have voted for every conservation measure to place our 
public lands, forests, minerals, and power sites beyond tlic 
reach of greedy syndicates, unscrupulous corporations, and 
monopolistic combinations. 

I voted fer the measure which placed a tax of 1 per cent 
upon the prefits of the big corporations, which brings into t 
Treasury annually $30,000,000. 

I voted for the provision which requires the big corporatio! 


to make annual reports to the Government and gave olf 


| authority to examine the books of such corporations. 


Forty-seven special pension acts were passed, increasing the | 


pensions of ex-Union soldiers generally to $30 per month. 
GREATER PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Two hundred and thirty thousand dollars have been appro- 
priated to finish the construction of the Federal building at 
Oklahoma City, nearly $130,000 of which was secured to pur- 
chase additional site for said building, which insures, when the 
building is completed, will cover an entire half block and will 
probably cost in the total nearly $1,000,000. 


for 


I voted for the provision which conferred’ upon the 1 
state Commerce Commission for the first time the authorily tv 
fix rates charged by railways engaged in interstate commerce 

I voted for the provision which passed the House requirits 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to make a viluation 0! 
the physical property of railways engaged in interstate 
merce. 

I voted for the appointment of a commission to make « fv! 
investigation of the issuing of stocks and bonds by interst! 
railways, with a view to requiring all such bonds and s 
to be issued under the supervision of the Government. 

I voted for the safety-appliance act, requiring railroads 
the use of appliances to exercise the highest care for the satel) 
of employees and passengers. 

I voted for the employers’ liability act, increasing the lial’ 
of corporations and other employers for injuries sustiiicd 
employees. - 

I voted for the act creating the Bureau of Mines, | 
carefully safeguard the lives of the 750,000 miners and tv [' 
vent the killing annually of 3,000 persons and the injury ™ 
10,000 others by accidents. 

I voted to place telegraph and telephone companies "ic"! 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with Powe! 
fix the rates and charges for messages. 


~ +] 
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| yoted to place petroleum and all its products om the free list, 
thus taking all benefit of a protective tariff from the Standard 
_ then the largest corporation and greatest trust in the 


| yoted to create a permanent tariff board, with a view to 
« the most thorough knowledge of the cost of production, 
so t in tariff legislation Congress might reduce rates when 
ertained to be higher than necessary to afford reasonable 
tion. 

| yoted for a resolution submitting an amendment to the Con- 
stitution requiring United States Senators to be elected by a 
direct vote of the people. 

| voted for a bill-limiting campaign expenses and requiring 
such expenses to be published, both before and after election. 

| voted for the income or excise tax bill, which passed the 
llouse of Representatives, 

| voted for the admission of Arizona with a constitution which 
provided for the initiative, referendum, and recall—a bill the 
President veteed. 

I voted for the bill giving national aid to promote the build- 
ing of good roads in the States in the interest of the 6,400,000 
farmers, 

| voted for the anti-injunction bill, limiting the power of Fed- 
eral courts to issue injunctions, a measure designed to prevent 
Federal judges from abusing their authority in labor disputes. 

I yoted for the bill providing for jury trial in contempt pro- 
ceedings when the act complained of constitutes a criminal 
offense, another measure intended especially to protect mem- 
bers of labor unions against unjust imprisonment. 

I voted for the eight-hour-day law, to prevent avaricious em- 
ployers from imposing upon wage earners, a measure of great 
importance to laboring men of all classes. 

I voted for the so-called farmers’ free-list,tariff bill, and voted 
to pass the measure over the President’s veto. 

I voted to abrogate the discriminating passpert treaty with 
Russia. 

I voted for the new pension law, which adds about $30,000,000 
per year to the pensions of ex-Union soldiers. 

I voted for the new homestead law, of vast importance to the 
settlers upon the public domain. 

I voted for the repeal of the Canadian reciprocity act, a 
measure I opposed when it was passed. 

I voted both in the Sixty-first and Sixty-second Congresses to 
increase the pay of rural route carriers, as a matter of justice 
to the carriers and to perfect this service in the interest of the 
farmers. 

I voted for the parcel-post provision in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, with a view to giving the farmers better facili- 
ues for transporting packages, including farm products and 
inerchandise, to and from the farm, for the convenience and 
benefit of both farmers and residents of towns and cities. 


MEASURES WHICH I HAVE SUPPORTED. 


I believe that the votes which I have cast since I have been 
® Member of Congress have been in harmony with the senti- 
ment of the yast majority of people of my district. I have 
stood for progress and have voted for all progressive meas- 
ures which have come before Congress. I voted for an income 
tax, for postal savings banks, for every conservation measure, 
for special tax on the big corporations, to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to fix rates and charges of 
railroads, express, telegraph, and telephone companies, and to 
make a physical valuation of railroads, for the safety-appliance 
ict, employers’ liability act, for the farmers’ free-list tariff bill, 
for election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 
beople, to limit and publish campaign expenses, for the excise-tax 
bill, for national aid to good roads, for parcel post, for the anti- 
injunction bill, for limitation of power of Federal courts to issue 
injunctions, for a trial by jury in certain contempt proceedings 
iu Federal courts, for the eight-hour-day law, for the new pen- 
Sion act, the new homestead law, for the repeal of the Canadian 
reciprocity act, and against its passage. 


Ast 





CONTROL CORPORATIONS. 


7 : believe that the National Government should exercise much 
“irger control, supervision, and regulation over the big cor- 
Porations engaged in interstate commerce, and I will vote for 


legislation giving the National Government such control over | 
ich corporations as will prevent them from imposing upon the | 


People through improper practices or unjust prices. 
OPPOSED TO MONOPOLY, 


T am opposed to private monopoly, and where any corporation 


Poa ‘ses monopolistic power one of two things must be done: 
© hiust either destroy the monopoly or control its business. 
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AGRICULTURE MUST BE ENCOURAGED. 

I believe that agriculture is the basis of all other indnetries, 
and I will vote for national appropriations to encourage agri- 
culture, to promote its prosperity, to extend its growth, to make 
farm life more attractive and profitable, and to add to the 
comfort, convenience, and prosperity of our farmers. 

WAGE EARNER MUST BE PROTECTED 

I believe that the welfare of the wage earners of this country 
is of the highest importance, and I will vote for any legislatiow 
that will insure just and proper increase of wages, reasonable 
hours of labor, the improvement of conditions and environments 
under which labor is performed, and that will guarantee iim- 
provement of the social concitions of the laboring men of this 
country. 

POLICY OF PROTECTION. 

I believe thoroughly in the principle and the nolicy of a pro- 
tective tariff and shall oppose free trade or a tariff for revenue 
only. I am in favor of revising the tariff schedule by schedule 
and will vote for any reduction that does not mean destruction 
to American industries, the reduction of the wages, and 
of employment to the laboring men of the United States. 

LIBERAL 

I believe in the most liberal pensions to the soldiers who have 
fought battles of the Republic and who have preserved its life 
and honor. 


’ “c 
iOSS 


PENSIONS. 


PROPERTY 

The rights of property must be held sacred. Business must 
be encouraged. Individuals must have the grearest incentive 
for honest effort. Rewards for industry must be sure and great. 
I will, therefore, vote for any measure that will promote busi- 
ness, enterprise, and industrial progress. 

MORALITY NECESSARY TO NATIONAL GREATNESS. 

I believe firmly that we can not be a great Nation or a happy 
people unless we are morally sound. The church, the school, 
and the home ave the three great lights, and I will vote for any 
measure that will promote a higher moral standard among our 
people. 


RIGHTS SACRED. 


Agricultural Extension Department, 


SPEECH 


OF 


WILLIAM A. 


INDIANA, 
In tHE Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, August 23, 1912, 


On the bill «H. R. 22871) to establish agricultural extension depart 
ments in connection with agricnitural colleges in the several States 
receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
and of acts supplementary thereto. . 

Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the closing hours of the second session of 
the Sixty-second Congress it is proper that we pass the bill un- 
der consideration to assist the greatest industry in the coun- 
try—that of agriculture. This great and important calling has 
received less attention in legislative bodies than any of the great 
callings in which man is now or ever has been engaged. We all 
concede its prime importance, we all concede the necessity of its 
encouragement, we all concede that upon it all our other indus- 
trial pursuits are largely dependent; and yet, in the face of all 
these concessions, we acknowledge that its proper consideration 
in a legislative way has in a large measure been overlooked. 

The passage of the measure known as the farmers’ extension 
bill is a proper recognition of this great calling, and will tend 
to increase the production of the farms without multiplying 
the labor employed. It will assist in getting the best results 
from the soil, without additional expense or increased labor. 
It will intensify production and increase the results of effort in 
the tilling of the soil. 

At the rate of our increasing population it will only be a 
short time, if continued as it is now growing, until we will 
consume all our production. We then will be no longer an 
exporting people of farm produce, but will become an importing 
one, and hence the urgent necessity of our people engaged in 
this industry increasing the productiveness of our soil, so that 
on the same amount tilled larger production may be obtained 
and better and more profitable results secured. To this endl 
this legislation is directed for the benefit of those engaged in 
this great industry. By proper treatment, which can only be 


HON. CULLOP, 


OF 
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ascertained by scientific experiment, we know production can 
be increased, we know better quality can be produced and the 
soil improved, all essential to the profit of the farmer, the 
elevation of the industry, and to meet the growing require- 
menis of the conditions all about us. If by establishing ex- 
perimenting stations where scientific demonstrations can be 


carried on, so that the people can see and know the beneficia? | 


results and their success established, we improve the conditions 
in this great field of labor, we will have accomplished a great 


society as a whole the vast sums which belong to soci 
whole. 

Because of the general and widespread interest in the 
1uent for a better and more just method of taxation 
explanatory of the aims and purposes of the large ny 
prominent citizens who are conducting the campaign 
reform in Missouri, I insert in the Recorp as a part 
remarks a statement submitted to the voters by the Ky 


| laxation League of Missouri, as follows: 


work which will redound materially in one of the greatest 
departments of labor in which man is engaged, and one that | 
Will permeate all other departmeuts of human activity. 

Uj agriculture our industrial fabric is built; all depend 
upon it and must look to it for their continuance. The factory 
may shut down, and other business operations will move on; 


the mine may be closed, and still business will thrive; stores | 


may be closed, and supplies will be found elsewhere, but stop 
the productions of the farm for a single year and the grass 
will grow in the streets of every city in the land. Without it 
the wheels of industry will cease to turn and the fires in the 
furnaces no longer burn. Upon its success all others are 
dependent. 


The appropriations for this department have been small com- | 


pared with its great importance and the benefits derived there- 
from to the whole people. Its neglect heretofore is a reproach 
to those who have had the contro! of the purse strings of the 
Nation, and it is time public sentiment was aroused on this 
question and public attention given to this matter, that it 
may not be overlooked longer. ‘ 

We appropriate yearly for our Army and Navy about $230,- 
000,000. Neither of these produce anything. They are both 
consumers, without adding anything «to the great storehouse 
of the world’s products. 


these two institutions, which produce nothing, but consume only, 
yet for this great industry, producing approximately $10,000,- 
000.000 a year, sufficient to supply our own consumption and a 
large surplus to send abroad, and thereby contributing to the 
Nation’s surplus wealth, we only appropriate about $16,000,000 


a year. This is net a proper consideration for the great industry | 


and its ever-growing importance. The public will not longer be 
satisfied with such meager support, such inattention. 


The great industry requires greater assistance, a deeper in- | 
terest by a great Nation, that it may be properly promoted and | 


encouraged that greater results may flow from the invest- 
ments and better reward for the labor devoted, and a healthier 
prosperity will be the reward. 

It is a splendid achievement for the Democratic Party in 
this House, one that will redound to its benefit, in securing 
advance legislation which will encourage this great and im- 
portant industry and improve the existing conditions, and will 
aid the prosperity of those engaged in this great calling, and 
will elevate the standard of the noblest calling in which men 
can or ever have engaged. The country will approve our efforts, 
and the people will profit by our action in this great work. 


The Question of Taxation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Every revolt against the constituted authority 
sovernment; every movement for a broader, wider liberty, 
and the betterment of human conditions throughout the world, 
bas grown out of the abuse of the taxing power by government. 
It was the tyrannical exercise of the taxing power by Great 
Britain that led to the revolt of the colonies against the mother 
country and the consequent establishment of our American Re- 
public. Among the English-speaking people of the world to-day 
the question of taxation is the foremost of all questions. In 
two States of the American Union—Oregon and Missouri— 
there is an effort being made to substitute an enlightened and 
simplified system of taxation for the prevailing complex and 
unjust systems, to the end that the burdens that now rest so 
heavily on labor, industry, and thrift may be removed and 
monopoly and special privilege may be compelled to return to 


o* 


JUST TAXATION. 

The Equitable Taxation League will submit two proposed 
amendments to the voters of Missouri for their approval at t! 
ber election in 1912. 

The first amendment proposes to exempt all kinds of perso 
erty and improvements from taxation, to abolish license tax: 
chants and manufacturers and on occupations not requiring p 
lation, and to prohibit poll taxes. 

The second proposes to abolish the present State board of . 
tion and to create a permanent State tax commission to se 
formity of assessments throughout the State. 

All persons who favor the first amendment will be Interest: 
second, which will be necessary to secure the effective enforc: 
the first 


The first amendment and reasons for its adoption 
follows: 
(1) 

Proposed amendment, by initiative petition, to the constitution 
souri, submitting to the legal voters of the State of Missouri { 
approval or rejection at the general election to be held on 
day next following the first Monday in November, 1912, by 
new sections relating to revenue and taxation to article 10 

Be it enacted by tie people of the State of Missouri, as follo 
Secrion 1. All property now subject to taxation shall be 

for purposes of taxation and for exemption from taxation as f 
Class 1 shall include all personal property. All bonds and | 

curities of the State and of the political subdivisions and m 

ties thereof now or hereafter issued shall be exempt from 


State and local, from and after the adoption of this amendmer 
i - | all other personal property shall be exempt from all taxes, Si 
While these large amounts are thus yearly appropriated for | 


local, in the year 1914 and thereafter: Provided, That nothin 
amendment shall be construed as limiting or denying the pow 
State to tax any form of franchise, privilege, or inheritance 
Class 2 shall include all improvements in or on lands except 
ments in or on lands now exempt from taxation by law. In t 
1914 and 1915 all property in class 2 shail be exempt from a 
State and local, to the extent of one-fourth of the assessed 
such property; in the years 1916 and 1917, to the extent 


rt 


fourths: in the years 1918 and 1919, to the extent of three- 


|} and in the year 1920 and thereafter all property in class 2 
h 


exempt from all taxes, State and local: Provided, however, ‘I 


year 1914 and thereafter the improvements to the extent of $3,000 


assessed value on the homestead of every householder or h 
family shall be exempt from all taxes, State and local. 


t 


Class 3 shall include all lands in the State, independent of | 
| provements thereon or therein, except lands now exempt from tay 


by law, and shall also include all franchises for public-servic 


|} and no property in class 3 shall ever be exempt from taxatio 
Sec. 2. All property subject to taxation in this State s 


assessed for taxes at its true and actual value. 

Sec. 3. No poll tax shall be levied or collected in Missouri, | 
any tax whatsoever be levied or imposed on any person, firm, |! 
manufacturer, trade, labor, business, occupation, or professio! 
the form or pretext of a license for revenue after December 
but nothing herein shall be construed as affecting the licensi: 
business, occupation, profession, place, or thing in the inter 


| public peace, health, or safety; and nothing herein contained 


construed as changing the present laws governing the regulatic 
manufacture and sale of fermented, vinous, and spirituous liq 
Sec. 4. The existing constitutional limitations upon th: 
taxation for State, county, school, and municipal purposes s! 
no force and effect after January 1, 1914. 
Sec. 5. The general assembly shall provide the legislation 


to secure full and effective compliance with the purposes and 


of this amendment. Nothing in this amendment shall be cons 
limit the initiative and referendum powers reserved by the peo 
REASONS FOR ADOPTION. 

There is necessity for some radical change in our system 
tion in Missouri. Taxation experts are agreed upon this, 
repeatedly pointed out the glaring inequality, inefficiency, and 
of our present system. 


The manifold evils resulting therefrom stimulated the agitation 


it until finally the general assembly of 1901, in response 
opinion, created a State tax commission to make a comprehens 
of the whole subject and to recommend remedial legislatior 
Dockery appointed on this commission Judge W. M. Williams, 
General FE. C. Crow, and Judge Peyton A. Parks, who made an ex 
report to the general assembly in 1903. In no uncertain te! 
commented upon the evils complained of in the present sys' 
pointed out remedial legislation which, however, failed of ad 

The continued demands for relief, however, led Goy. Folk to 
a second State tax commission in 1906, composed as follows 

Frederick N. Judson, author of taxation in Missouri; Attorn: 
Herbert 8. Hadley; Judge W. M. Williams; Dr. Isidor Loeb. | 
of political science in our State University ; ex-Attorney Gene 
Crow; F. M. Crunden, librarian of the St. Louis Public Lib: 
John H. Bothwell, member of the forty-second assembly. 

This second commission in its report fully concurred with 


rT 


mission of 1903 as to existing tax evils, and likewise stronz') 


remedial legislation, which was submitted to the voters of 
for approval in 1908, but failed of adoption because its | 
were not understood by many of the voters. 

Since then, leading educational, official, business, and eco! 
ciations, as well as the press of the State, have repeatedly wu 
some adequate legislation on the subject be adopted. . 

In response to this general and increasiag public demand, 


table Taxation League has prepared these constitutional amen! 
which have been most carefully drawn, after months of study 20 


sultation with leading experts on taxation. 
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league in the construction of the taxation amendment was 
solely by the well-known principles of taxation, which are now 
“il as self-evident by eminent authorities, thinkers, and pub- 


ucts THE RULES OF TAXATION. 

I first rule classifies taxes as relatively good or bad. A tax that 

cjnces the maximum of revenue for the State with the least dis- 
: ‘ance to productive industry and commerce is called a good tax. 
“Whereas, on the contrary, a bad tax is one that disturbs, hinders, or 
destroys business and industry. 

fo give an extreme illustration of a bad tax: A tax of $1 a year on 
eve ruit tree in Missouri would tend to prevent any more fruit trees 
f being planted in the State and also cause orchards and fruit trees 

eady in existence to be cut down. Such a tax would be called a 

id tax by experts, because it would destroy an industry without pro- 
daneme much revenue for the State. Sneh a tax, though it seems absurd 
to us pow, has been levied many times in the past in all seriousness. 

rhe second rule classifies property as movable or immovable. Taxa- 
tion upon the products of industry tends to diminish the supply of 
things upon which it falls. 


‘bor instance, when we tax something movable, it tends to drive it, 
well as its owners, away; and it also tends to prevent it or its 
owners from coming into our community. 

When something that may be developed or produced is taxed, the tax 


wil! discourage its development or production, and thus decrease its 
vo in the locality where it is taxed, as the fruit-tree illustration 
shows 
Such self-evident facts have led authorities to formulate the golden 
rule of taxation, as follows: 
Never tax good things that could be moved away from your com- 
thet could be moved into your community or that could be 


produced or developed more easily in your community if not taxed. 


MOVABLE PROPERTY. 


Movable property, as its name implies, can be moved from place to 
as its owner chooses. ; 

immovable is fixed. Land is the only true immovable property. 

buildings and other improvements on land have to be moved 

» the land before they can exist, and though after they are built 

they may appear to be practically immevable, yet they may be removy- 
because of a change in economic conditions, whilst all are remoy- 

able by the decay of time. 

Buildings and, other improvements are really chattels attached to 
the land, and should be regarded, from the standpoint of taxation, as 
partially movable property, becanse taxation can discourage their erec- 
tion, aud therefore prevent or hinder their being moved onto the land. 


AND IMMOVABLE 


} 





because 


onte 


apie, 


LAND CAN NOT BE DECREASED BY TAXATION. 


Another significant fact is that land is the only species of property 
the amount of which can not be decreased by taxation. On the con- 
trary, taxation forces an increase in the beneficial use of it, whereas 
taxation on anything else tends to diminish not only the use. but also 
the supply of the products on which it falls. 


DO WE WANT MORE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS IN THE STATE 
who would increase business and the opportunities for employment? 
If so, why — a system that acts as an obstacle to their coming. 
Merchants’ and manufacturers’ license taxes and taxes on personal 
property not only handicap those already here, but tend to keep others 
from coming to us. ‘They repress industry and commerce, penalize 
thrift, discourage production, and retard progress. 


Other cities in the United States have adopted the wise policy of 
abolishing all license taxes on merchants and manufacturers and all 
taxes on sales. If we wish the cities of our State to be able to com- 
pete successfully with these, we must place them on an equal footing 
of progressive legislation. 

Why spend money to advertise the resources of Missouri and in- 
vite immigration to our State and at the same time maintain a tax 
system which tends to keep it away and to drive our people away? 

lho we want more population in the State? More population means 
e buildings, more trade for our merchants, and greater prosperity. 


T 


It means fewer vacant lands, more and better social and educational 
advantages. Then why maintain a taxation policy that directly 


tends to decrease population? 
fhe census returns in Missouri for the last decade showed a decline 
population in 71 counties and in 196 cities, towns, and villages. 
any well-informed Missourian truthfully say that this decline 
“as not in a large measure due to our bad, unjust, inequitable, and in- 
defensible methods of taxation? 

Most municipalities have vaguely recognized the effect of taxation 
taxing dogs on purpese to check an increase in their number, and 
be = community is saved from the nuisance of being overrun 
vith dogs, 
A tax on dogs checks their increase by making them more costly 
possess; likewise a tax on the products and processes of industry 
makes them more costly, and thus makes them more difficult to pur- 
Caase, decreasing demand for them and lessening their production. 
_If a tax on dogs checks their increase, a tax on buildings, on ma- 


chinery, - furniture. on clothing, and on food will have a like 
on them. 


; ror Instance, 
then st more 
ed for 


plac es 


in 
Can 
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‘ 
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effect 


a tax on building material and on buildings makes 
- to erect and to hold. Hence a higher price must be 
their occupancy; therefore, tenants are forced into smaller 


FEWER BUILDINGS ARE ERECTED, 


p> 1 fewer artisans find employment on new buildings. In that 

| hasing power of tenants is artificially reduced by 
building industry is restricted and hampered by it. 
Do ve want more capital to come into the State to develop our 
esources Do we all recognize that this would be a good thing? If 
en why tax this good thing when we know that it is easily re- 
‘ovable and can be driven away into more favorable localities, or 





prevented from eoming here in the first place. 

,,- pital is personal property. A tax on personal property is open 
Sane grave objections. History teaches.no lesson so emphatically 
- that it ls impossible to collect the personal-property tax with any 
are ation to fairness and justice. Even the Spanish tyrants, 
in the With the dreadful machinery of the Inquisition, failed utterly 
aa attempt to collect this tax. It is a bad tax in the sense that it 
ao little revenue for the State, with great injury to productive 
and bears Again, it is a bad tax because it is unequal in its burden 


heaviest on those least able to pay. 


And, finally, it is a 
ecause it is 


bad tax | 


case | 
taxation, | 
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A TAX ON CONSCIENCE 
and places a premium upon perjury and evasion 
A poll tax comes in the same class; it is a relic 
has long ago been discarded by all the progressiv« 
Among the nations still ! 


of barbarism and 
nations of the earth. 
evying this relic of the dark ages are Russia, 


China, Persia, Turkey, and about 20 of our United States. It is time for 
Uncle Sam to get out of such company and join the other civilized 
nations. 

All voters in Missouri, outside of the incorporated cities, 


towns, and villages, are still subject to this relic of barbarism. 
Comment is unnecessary. If we wish our State to compare fa- 
vorably with other enlightened communities, we must cease 
classifying the farmers of the State as property, to be taxed, 
like cattle, by the head. 

All such taxes violate the true principles of taxation: 
the moral law and the true rights of men and of property 
by force what belongs to the individual alone; they 
scrupulous an advantage over the scrupulous; their 


they violate 
hey 


the 


take 
un 
discriminating 


give to 


effect is shown in that they serve to increase the price of what some 
have to sell and others must buy; 

THEY CORRUPT GOVERNMENT ; 
they make oaths a mockery; they throttle commerce; they punish 
industry and thrift: they lessen the wealth that men should enjoy 
and enrich some by impoverishing others. 

For these reasons this amendment provides for the immediate abo 
lition of all taxes on movable property in class 1, section 1, in the 
year 1914, and thereafter, and for the gradual removal of taxes on 
improvements which are partially movable property in class same 
section. 

For like reasons it prohibits the levying of the license taxes on 
merchants and manufacturers, and also abolishes the poll taxes, which 
are universally recognized as inequitable, unjust, and indefensible 

THE NATURAL METHOD OF TAXATION. 
The question naturally arises, Where shall taxation be placed, and 


what are the weighty reasons why they should fall on land and fran 


chise values? 

In the first place, there is no other place where they can fall If 
for sound principles of taxation and of government you abolish all 
taxes on industry, commerce, and business, then you must tax land 


and franchise values as the only alternative. 
Alexander Hamilton, in advocating the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, said: “We must tax land or industry.” 
There is no other choice; all taxes, whatever their name and 
no matter how disguised, will rest ultimately on one or the 
other. 
Hamilton’s statement was not academic, but plain matter of 


fact. To illustrate, Missouri has 68,000 square miles of plain, 
hill, forest, and river. On this territory live over 3,000,000 
people. Besides the land and the people, there are in Missouri 


certain roads, bridges, buildings for residence, business, educa- 
tional, and religious purposes; also machinery, vehicles, furni- 
ture, clothing, food, and articles of convenience, luxury, and so 
forth. In short, in Missouri there is land, people, and the 
things the people have made or have swapped their products for. 

Now, is it not self-evident that to secure a revenue to de- 
fray public expense it is necessary to tax either the value of 
the land or the value of the things made by industry? Clearly, 


the less land is taxed the more industry must be taxed. The 
less land is taxed the more easily it can be held vacant. If 


land is largely held vacant, and industry as a necessary conse- 
quence heavily taxed, is it not true that business must carry 
a double burden? That is, holding land vacant 
or, as economists say, “ effective” supply; and when supply of 
anything is reduced its cost increases. In such conditions 
ground rent is artificially raised. At the same time taxes mst 
be increased on industry. Such increase adds to the consumer's 


reduces actual, 


cost. All industry is carried on for the benefit of the consumer, 
and he musi, and does, pay all expense. Hence the double 
burden of artificially increased rent and taxes on industry. 
Ground rent and industrial taxes are charges on industrial 


activity. Any policy that raises them is injurious. 





Any policy 
that reduces them is beneficial. 

But there are other sound reasons to support this policy. 

LAND AND FRANCHISE VALUES INCREASE WITH POPULATION 

In the first place, these values are never the result of individual 
effort. They are due entirely to the presence, necessities, and activi 
ties of population. As population increases land values and franciise 
values increase. With a decrease of population these values declin 
They are therefore the product of the community as a whole, and for 
the same reason that the individual should support himself by what he 
produces so society or the State should support itself Ly what it t 

As society and the needs of organized government inet there is a 
corresponding increase in the value of land, and therefor t! f ! 
from which government should derive its revenue increases; n ! ! 
the demands of justice and the dictates of expediency command that w 
should secure our revenue from that source. 

This increase in the value of land has been called tf! inea 1 
increment "-——“ unearned” because the title to land originates ir : 
not in human toil; “ unearned” because the value of such title is e 
worth of a legal privilege, not wealth ‘“‘ earned” by nan jal 

To tax land values, therefore, does not take away from anyone what 
he has produced. It is merely taxing for the community the values that 
are created by the community. It leaves the landowner what is truly 
his, it leaves you yours, it leaves me mine, and it gives to all of us as 
a community the public revenue which is rightly ours 

Either the legitimate and necessary expenses of the State must be 


defrayed by the values really created by the whole people, or individuals 
must be deprived of a part of their legitimate earnings. 
If, therefore, we allow the 
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VALUES CREATED BY THE WHOLE COMMUNITY | preperty, buildings, fences, orchards, and all unexhausted labor 
a encane tauntiad da Wie aha teal “aad on te Ge oie = the land, it is easy to see that the great majority of farmers 
the products of individual effort to support ‘the Government, we are yenefited by this amendment, as well as home owners generally 
practically confiscating the property of some individuals for the benefit) Not only is land value to be found in cities, when the y 
" ‘This is what we are doing under our present system of taxation State is considered, but the same condition is discovered 
in Mi iri to the extent of one-half of our public revenues. dealing with a city by itself, as was shown by A. A. Wh 


Over 40 per cent or upward of 17,000,000 acres of land in this | of Kansas City, in his recent address before the real « 
State is being held vacant and out of use, mainly because it is board of that city. Mr. W hipple called attention to th 
; that Kansas City has some 65 sections of land, and 


more profitable to hold it for a speculative rise than to im- | \ } } 
- ' | the greater part of the business of the city is tran 1 


aes ae acres of land held vacant in Missouri, together with | on but two of these. These two sections, said he, ar 
all { her lands of the State, have doubled in value in the last 10 | three-fifths of the whole—in other words, are worth 50 » 
ye Our present system of taxation directly encourages the holding | more than the other 63 sections. In passing, it may b 
ry ladle ae yet en Ha of wealth They employ no one; | that the two sections pay only two-fifths of the taxes 
one the contrary, the holding of such lands vacant prevents employ- | OWners of the two sections sre therefore absorbing the s plus 
ment You can not sell goods to vacant lots. When a vacant lot is | wealth produced by the industry of the whole population 
a tee _— op ments " the a ce NN, SS Mr. Whipple is one of the old, experienced real-estate : . 
ase <4 Catcinn Gabe tee tink naenesia’ | of Kansas City and has but recently perceived the imp 
Undoubtedly. The land and franchise values in this State amount | of taxation in its relation to general prosperity. 
to about $2,200,000,000, which is $500,000,000 more than the present | ECONOMY OF ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION, 
total aassessmenis of all property im the State, and therefore a modcrate| It only needs to be stated to be admitted: First, ti 
governiuent | real and true assessment of personal property would | 
DOES NOT ABOLISH PRIVATR PROPERTY IN LAND | expensive than the assessment of real estate; second, (! 
7 amendment does not raise the question of the abolition of | real and true assessment of improvements is more diffi 
private property in land or its confiscation by taxation as its opponents | more expensive than the assessment of land alone; ani 
clair that much the larger part of the cost of assessment and coll: 
Nature, science, and the highest expediency condemn the | tion of taxes would be saved by this amendment. 
method of raising public revenue by taxing the products and The Missouri State tax commission of 1903 recommende:! |) 


processes of industry and enterprise, and point to the taxation | real estate should be assessed once in four years. If land 

of land and franchise values as “not only a just method of | alone were assessed every four years under this amen 

raising revenue but also as the only just one.’—(From Natural | the assessment expense for a four-year term would cert 

Taxation, by Thomas G. Shearman). be reduced 75 per cent, as compared with a four-year period 
Teer peou xsenierce. under the present system. 

FACTS FROM CENSUS OF 1910. 


The principles of this amendment have been demonstrated by ex- 


perience and are no longer dependent on argument merely. Such | The census of 1910 shows that there are approximately 43, 
benefit has been conferred where this system has been applied in | 985.280 acres in this State, and that 24,581,186 acres, or 55.9 


Wellington, New Zealand; in Sydney, Australia; in Vancouver, British | : 
Columbia: in Edmonton and Calgary, Northwest Canada; and in many | Per cent of the total area, were improved agricultural lan«s 
of the principal cities of Germany. | Making liberal allowance for the areas included in es 
Lands increased in value in these cities when all taxes were raised | towns, and villages there are more than 17,500,000 acres of 
from . land-value assessment. The explanation of the fact is, that ld and : sonal ls 
upon the removal of taxes on production, men sought those places in | Wild an unimproved lands, or 40 per cent of the total a 
preference to others. It is evident that the vacant lands will pay considerably more in 
The essential feature of this system is, that the removal of taxes | taxes and the improved lands will pay much less than they pa) ‘ 
from industry, improvement, and personalty invites the investment of | In addition to this the rural counties will get the benefit of tl 
| 
| 


new capital and the influx of new laborers. The resulting increase of | saving in the assessment and collection of taxes under the land-va 

population, industry, and commerce increases the demand for land, | system. 

which in turn causes an increased value, more than sufficient to offset This will stimulate and encourage home building in cities 

the increased tax and country as never before in this State. 
It is an incontrovertible fact that the value of land falls at the REMOVAL OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS UPON TAX RAT! 

places from which people move away and increases in the places to . sa taf 

which they go. For many years cities and towns in Missouri have been ham- 
People go where industry is free and not taxed, because there it | pered in their public improvements by arbitrary limitations 


flourishes, and there they can most easily make a living. a0 ’ ax i 7 sti ; 
Hence the State first applying land-value taxation will gain an | placed upon the tax rate in the constitution. 


enormous advantage over its competitors. The League of Missouri Municipalities was organized al 
ae mon Shen — yo = —— rae bry ot Ran ap i —_ six years ago, and its chief purpose was to work to enlarge or 

commerce re re llever o jus ay ) aens, ) capita ane abpor a ; ; - - 42 ‘ ow! 

already here would find readier and more profitable employment. } remove the limitations upon tax rates in cities and tow 
Taxes on land values are not taxes on real estate. Real estate ana | that municipalities might have the liberty to make in 





land values are not synonymous terms by any means. Houses. build- | ments commensurate with the needs of progressive com! s 
weaith and do not come under the head of land value," | The experience of other States shows that no harm may be ex 
Rea! estate covers two distinct things: First, land value; second, | pected from the removal of limitations of the tax rates in Mis 
the improvements thereon. | souri. A careful examination of the constitutions of 
NO BURDEN UPON HOMES AND FARMS. States shows that in 22 of them there are no restrict 
It is not true, therefore, to say that land-value taxation will impose | tax rates for State, county, school, and municipal purposes. ! 
a pardon Ses a oe eee De ential eth ademas at | 19 States there are only partial restrictions, 
city and country will be aaaaihe promoted by land walee tomntion, ri ‘The constitutions of Alabama, Louisiana, Oklahom: oan 
Tre LARGEST Part OF THE LAND VALUE IS LOCATED IN CITIES. | Wyoming, and Missouri are the only ones containing lin 1% 
ONE SINGLY CITY BLOCK ILLUSTRATED. on tax rates for all purposes. 


The block in St. Louis occupied by the Barr Dry Goods Co. is a | The adoption of the taxation amendment will give Lo 
striking illustration of the enormous values that are produced by the | as to tax rates for local purposes under such laws as tle 
presence, necessities, and activities of a great population. Here is a ||ature may enact. The general assembly. representing th 
tract of 1.3 acres which has increased in value from $2,000 in 1817 to | ould be “oli dl es 7 = : oor ab ys egreues en « 
a present actual market value ef $6,000,000 on the land independent | COU d be relied upon to prevent any abuse of a tax rate f 
of all improvements, or $4,615,000 per acre. There are 82 counties | purposes. As the great majority of people favor home 


in this State in any one of which the present total assessed value of | the conduct of local affairs, they will see no occasion (0 se 
real estate is less than the actual market value of this single city | . 





block, without improvements. this amendment on the ground that local taxing dist: may 
WHERE LAND VALUES ARB REALLY LOCATED. be permitted to fix tax rates for their own local purpos 
Farmers own a large part of the land in the State, but they own HOW WILL IT AFFECT THE FARMER? 
little land value. Large land values are located in and contiguous to The report of the State auditor for 1910 shows that the ta" 


» cities. The assess valuatio real estate i ‘ities ¢ ms i 

Fe ee cch ee Hott fotnled S00T.008 715° which was Elie wee rene | €F8 Pay muck more taxes on personal property in pro} 

of the total real estate value of the State, whereas the assessed valua- | real-estate value than is paid in the large cities. Compa 
tion of all ons preges, eae SS Se SS ee 4 city counties in which are located Kansas City, St. / 
this an salsa ieeeanh > beten percentage of the ‘aceenae. coluatien is Springfield, and St. Louis with the other i111 counties, ; , 
contizuous te and surrounding the cities and is not valued for farming | that 54.34 per cent of all assessed real-estate values in Miss 
purposes, but ae for —aee p gang i — — oe are in the 4 city counties. Personal property in these 4 « 
Sanaa aie o. ie correct estimate of what is actually held | mounts to 26.9 per cent of real estate, while in the o! 

for farming purposes. The late Hon. Tom L. Johnson estimated that | counties it is 39.29 per cent. In 14 of the poorest counties 
the actual land yalue held by farmers did not approximate more than Missouri, whére farm lands are worth more than ten | 3 as 
20 per cent of the total. much as the town lots in those counties, personal property * 


When we take into consideration the small land value of the farmer, - farmeee 
together with his compensating exemptions on all kinds of personal | assessed 60.4 per cent of real estate; so that the poorest farme!s 
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of the State pay over 100 per cent more taxes on personal prop- 
arty (nan do the richest cities in proportion to their real-estate 
ssments. 

oo » the 4 city counties have 54.34 per cent of real-estate 
values of the entire State, they pay taxes on only 26.22 per cent 
of all “money, bonds, and notes,” and the 111 rural counties, 
sth 45.66 per cent of land valu@, pay 73.78 per cent of the taxes 


9 ss 


W 
on oney, bonds, and notes.” . 

Sych monstrous inequalities are well characterized in an 
elitorial by Herbert Quick, editor of Farm and Fireside, en- 
tit 


OUR COLLAR-BUTTON SYSTEM OF TAXATION, 
\ movement is on somewhere all the time to exempt personal prop- 
ty { , texation in whole or in part and to concentrate the revenue 
land values exclusive of improvements. It is at this time 
: » in Missouri and in Oregon. Almost always in these cases 
{ mers stand out for what we may call the collar-button system 
of taxation, which seeks to list and tax every blessed atom of property 
in the community. Just why the farmers should do this is one of the 
-steries of buman conduct. It would seem that by this time farmers 
a i have learned that they always lose by any law taxing personal 
property. Money hides. Mortgages and notes disappear across the 
“tate lines. Pictures and statuary are beyond the assessor's imagina- 
to value. Stocks and bonds go to New York for a vacation 
when the assessor comes around. A $50,000 house doesn’t seem much 
more valuable to the assessor than one of a tenth the cost. But the 
eattle, Logs, wheat, corn, sheep, hay, barns, fences, silos, and every- 
thine else that the farmer owns in the way of personal peepenty cnd 
im ements are right before the assessor's eyes. Widows and 
rpbans have their personal property listed in court and can’t escape 
e tax. Hence it becomes true that the only persons who pay personal- 
taxes to any considerable extent are widows, orphans, and 
‘ The farmers of western Canada like the system of placing 
all the taxes on land values. They have discovered that the most valu- 
able land in the werld and that which bears the heaviest tax is in 
the cities and not in the farms. The farmers of Missouri should reflect 
on the fact that with personal property exempted they would be on a 
basis of equality with the landowners of the city. 
rhe farmers own the least valuable land—the thing which can not 
be hidden—and most of the personal property which is visible. And 
y go on erying, “ Please put the taxes on the things which the 
other fellow can hide and which I can't hide.” 
fhe following two letters lend emphasis to the foregoing: 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, December 4, 1911. 


tion as 


armers 


ers C 





yet tl 


|} in the beginning appoint 


| cessors are appointed and qualified. 


Mr. 8. L. Moser, 
Lquitable Tazation League, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dear Sin: At present I am spending 2 considerable portion of my | 
tir the road, attending meetings of our locals, and I think I can 
that the question of taxation of land values bas taken a | 
strong id of our farmers here. 
t every place I go I am asked questions relating to the sub- 
, and in the majority of instances a resolution will be adopted in 
favor of the measure. 
[ am informed that the rate payers In Edmonton are more than 
satis 


d with the system. The city of Lethbridge will adopt the same 
plan next year, 
st summer I sent out a circular letter on the questior. of the taxa- 
ti f land values, and from the answers received I can state that 
cent of our people would favor this change. 
At onvention held at Calgary last week we had a very interesting 
( \ lasting nearly the whole of one session, and the gratifying 
part of the whole debate was that at the close the convention, con- 
zg of 150 delegates, placed itself on record as being unanimously in 
f the taxation of land values. 
Epw. J. Fream, 
Secretary and Treasurer United Farmers of Alberta. 


VALLEY River, MANITOBA, November 27, 1911. 
Mr. 8S. L. Moser. 


Drar Sir: I am a farmer in Manitoba and have been for 20 years; 
l aws in regard to taxation, as far as rural property is con- 
e as far advanced as your new constitutional amendments will 
place you 


farmer builds a new barn or paints the old one the assessor may 





admire it, but never adds a cent to the assessment. 

I am told that in some counties the man who paints his home is 
fined every year till the paint peels off. Were our municipal council 
to attempt such reactionary taxation, the sarcasm of our people would 





» limits. 


s » greet the assessor as a friend, and not as a spy. He is hail 
w, well met, and any questions he asks are truthfully answered, 
for they are only asked for statistical purposes, and not for the pur- 
I : of fining industry. 
7 ‘ 





aaa iinly think your most intelligent farmers will support these 
imendments, 
Wm. J. Boucnen. 
TENANT FARMERS BENEFITED. 

enant farmers ean not object to land-value taxation on the ground 
it will burden their property. They own no land. Neither tenant 
ers nor owning farmers can avoid taxes on personal property, for 
‘ant hide a cow in a safety deposit box, but you can hide a 
e, Money, jewelry. stocks, and bonds. 


Tenant farmers pay rent according to the worth of land. 
Increased taxes on land values do not make the land worth 





more, and consequently such increase of taxes on land values 
— hot increase rents. But such increase will make it more 
difficult to hold land vacant. 


Vacant land put to use does tend 
to reduce rents. Every farm tenant and a large majority of 
men working their own farms should support these measures 
o4 the ground of self-interest, if for no higher motive. 


AN ABIDING PROSPERITY AND A GREATER AND A BETTER MISSOURI 


yale by taxing for the community the values that are produced 
duced by ry 


the toil of the individual. 


unity and exempting from tuxation the values that are pro- | duti 
uties. 


Which is it best to do, to tax those who increase wealth, multiply 
improvements, extend commerce, or those who hold its land vacant and 
thus retard industry and commerce? 

The most desirable citizens are those who produce the most 
for the State for each dollar of land value they hold. But under the 
present system tbe great weight of taxation fails on these; we punish 
their prcgressive spirit and encourage those who hold opportunities idle 
and unused. 

In one word, the indictment against the present system is that the 
burden of taxation falls not upon the value of the opportunity which 
man owus, but on the use that he makes of it. The better the use the 
more we tax him. The exact opposite of this is dictated by the sound 
principles of taxation. 

TAX NOT INDUSTRY ; TAX THOSE WHO PREVENT INDUSTRY. 
We want more wealth produced It is irrational to tax a for 
roducing wealth. It is absurd to tax those who do the most for the 
nefit of the State and to tax the least those who bave the same oppor- 
tunity and make no use of it. 

Reform in taxation, therefore, is like any other improvement in the 
arts, industry, or transportation, or any other advance in civilization; 
it benefits every class of a community, and the landowners as much as 
any other class. So, true it is, that justice injures no one in the long 
run, but brings abiding peace and prosperity to all. 


a from all these points, this amendment is in complete harmony 
Ww 


wealth 


a 


man 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION, 
which declares “that all persons have a natural right to life, liberty, 
and the enjoyment of the gains of their own industry.” 

All of the exchangeable values of an industrious people fall into two 
classes: Individual gains, which are personal products, and the 
munity-made gains, in land and franchise values, which are 
products. 


By the universally recognized right of the producer to his product 


com- 
public 


these publicly created values should be taxed to raise our needed 
public revenues. Hence every dollar of tax on the products and 
processes of industry and enterprise, so long as the actual and po- 
tential incomes from the “unearned increment” exceeds our public 


revenues, is unjust and is imposed in violation of our Bill of Rights, 
AMENDMENT FOR STATS TAX 
IL. 

Proposed amendment, by initiative petition, to the State constitution 
of Missouri, submitting to the legal voters of the State for their 
approval or rejection at the general election to be held on the Tues- 
day next following the first Monday in November, A. LD. 1912, re- 
pealing section 18 of article 10 of the constitution of the State of 

Missouri and enacting in lieu thereof a new section, be 

as section 18, creating a State tax commission. 
Be it enacted by the people of the State of Missouri, as follows: 

Sec. 18. The present State board of equalization shall be abolished 
on January 31, 1913, and in its stead a State tax commission of three 
members is hereby created, to be appointed by the governor, who shall 
one member for two years, one member for 
three years, and one member for four years, and all subsequent regular 
appointments shall be for terms of four years and until their sue- 
The terms of those appointed shall 


COM MISSION, 


to known 


| begin February 1, 1913, and the salary shall not be less than $3,600 





per year each. No member shall at the same time hold any other 
State, Federal, or governmental position or office, elective or appointive. 
It shall be the duty of said commission to see that the laws concerning 
the assessment of property and the levy and collection of taxes are 
faithfully enforced; to adjust and equalize the valuation of property 
among the several counties and the city of St. Louis, and to perform 
such other duties as may be prescribed by law. 


The general assembly shall provide the legislation necessary to 
secure full and effective compliance with the purpose and intent of 
this amendment. Nothing in this amendment shall be construed to 


limit the initiative and referendum powers reserved by the people. 
REASONS FOR ADOPTION. 


This amendment creates a permanent State tax commission. 

No matter what any citizen may think about the different 
systems of taxation, he should be in favor of having the laws, 
whatever they may be, faithfully and impartially 
and this is the object of creating this tax commission. 

Many of the evils of our present tax system could be removed, 
or at least alleviated, by a permanent commission of experts 
to supervise and systematize-the work of local assessors and 
give the local assessor advice based on technical knowledge and 
training. 

In Missouri we had a special tax commission in 1908 to in- 
vestigate the whole subject of taxation impartially, and in 
their report they strongly recommended the creation of a per- 
manent tax commission, as follows: 


This commission believes that the most important recommendation it 
can make and the best thing that can be done 


enforced, 


to improve our tax 
system under our constitution is to create the office of State tax com- 
mission, with broad supervisory powers over local assessing officers 
and boards. 

In other States the results of this supervision have fully justified 
the creation of the office, and the increase in the revenue has been 
far greater than the expense incurred, and local assessors have been 
more efficient, the amount of property listed for taxation has been 


greatly increased, and the inequalities and discrimination have at least 
been reduced. 


The Minnesota commission says: 


The experience of Indiana, Michigan. and other States visited by the 
commission will leave nu room for doubt as to the wisdom of providing 
for a permanent tax commission. 

In Missouri the State board of equalization is an ex officio 
body, composed of the governor, the secretary of state, the 
attorney general, the anditor, and the State treasurer. 

The time of these officers is fully absorbed with other official 


Long experience demoustrates the fact that a _ per- 


























































































































manent tax commission composed of specialists in this line of 
work is necessary, in the words of the report referred to— 

to visit the different counties; advise, confer with, and instruct 
the assessing officers; to inspect the work of assessment and see that 
a proper basis of valuation is adopted and enforced; and to represent 
the State, or see that it is properly represented, before such boards, 
and see that the assessors follow the requirements of the law. 

In other States permanent State tax commissions have taken 
the piace of State boards of equalization similar to the one in 
Missouri. 

It has been urged as an objection against this amendment 
that it provides for the appointment of this tax commission by 
the governor, instead of having them elected by the people, the 
idea being that they would be more responsible to the people if 
elected by them. 

This objection has no valid foundation, because the people 
elect the governor and hold him responsible for his adminis- 
tration, and the tax commission that he appoints will be re- 
sponsible direct to him and under his supervision every day, 
whereas, responsibility to the people means that if they are 
not satisfied with them at the end of their term they can elect 
others in their place. In short, it means that responsibility 
once in four years and not every day, because at all times the 
people of the State are too busy to directly look after their less 
important officials 

It has been further urged against this amendment that this 
tax commission would have dictatorial power over taxation. 
This is not true. Their only power will be to see that the laws 
relative to assessment will be fairly and impartially obeyed. 
They will have no power over the rates of taxation, nor will 
they have anything to do as to fixing the amount to be 
raised by taxation. These matters will be in the hands of the 
general assembly for State purposes, and in the hands of the 
local officials elected by the people for local purposes, accord- 
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ing to the principle of home rule in taxation. The only power 
that the tax commission will have is to bring about a fair and 
impartial assessment, and this is bound to be just and beneficial 
to every locality. 

The facts set forth in the report of the Missouri State Tax 
Commission of 1903 should insure the adoption of this amend- 
ment by an overwhelming majority. 


CONSIDERATE JUDGMENT URGED. 


In conclusion, we believe these amendments to be not only meas- 
ures of justice, but of the highest expediency and practicability; and 
upon them we confidently invoke the calm and considerate judgment of 
our fellow citizens, and earnestly invite their hearty cooperation to 
secure their adoption. 


FARMERS AND TAXATION. 


Reasons have for some time been cropping up to indicate that the 
traditional hostility of farmers to the single tax is not in all instances 
attributable to misapprehension. Some farmers have seemed to under- 
stand quite clearly that the single tax, while a good thing for the 
farming business, would be a bad thing for speculation in farming land. 
Such of these as either make money or hope to make money, not out 
of farming but out of higher prices per acre for farms, have reason to 
be averse to the single tax. But that such farmers are not farmers 


was pretty clearly shown in a recent issue of Carlson's Breeders’ | 


Review 


It seems that Carlson’s Review—we are quoting from the editorial 


page of the Chicago Record-Herald of July 11, 1912—was not satisfied 
with the higher credit ratings that farmers have been getting. So it 
set on foot an investigation which showed that this agricultural 
prosperity is due, not to profits from farming but to profits resulting 
from speculation in land. As the Breeder's Review is a Nebraska 
publication, it confined its specific inquiries to Nebraska, but it declared 
that the same conditions prevail in the United States as a whole. “It 
from the total farm producton of the United States we deduct the 
cost of labor, farm management, and interest on the investment,’ says 
the Breeders’ Review, “ we will find the balance on the wrong side of 
the account. It will not be necessary to charge the crop with the 
upkeep of the farm, seed grain, feed for work animals, breaking of 
tools and machinery, labor of the family, insurance, and a score of 
other necessary costs, in order to show a loss.” Prosperity among 
farmers is then traced to men who are “good judges of property 
values.” and to their speculative, not their farming, abilities. The 
value of farming land has increased enormously, the Review explains, 
adding, what is doubtless true, that farm land “is already too high 
in price from the standpoint of what it is now producing.” 

It is not from preduction but from land speculation that farmers 
get rich. But when they get rich in that way they usually retire 
to town or city, leaving tenants or “hands” to do the producing, 
while they themselves take ground rents in higher rent from tenants. 
or lowe: wages to “hands,” or through some subtle process of 
“higher cost of living” for both, and then make the welkin ring with 
outeries against the single tax because “it will hurt the farmer.” 
Some farmers can prosper In this way, but as landlords and not as 
farmers. The single tax would surely weed them out. But_ they 
are few at best Thely interest is not the tenant-farmer’s interest. 
Their interest is not the farm “ hand's” interest. Their interest is not 
the interest of farmers who own and work their farms, and make 
their money, if they make any, by being good producers of foodstuffs 
instead of “ good judges of property values.” It is “a long shot” for 
working farmers to get money out of increase In the value of their 
acreage. “ Farmers" who succeed at that game are not of the work- 


ing kind, as a rule, except as they “ work” others. 
Further in the course of its investigation mentioned above, Carl- 
son’s Breeders’ Review says of Nebraska that “it would not be a 





difficult matter to double the per acre yield throughout 
by “better seed, better tillage of the soil, better 


the Ss 
cultivatior 
fertility, less waste from insects, and the present system of m1 


and more and better live stock.” No doubt this is approxin 
true anywhere as in Nebraska. But suppose it was done He 
better off would farm “hands” be? How much better off wou!) 
tenants be after their leases expired? And farm owners. who: 
them? Would they be better off or worse off if they paid 
taxes on all their larger product, ag tax laws now require, or oy), 
the raw land value of their farms, as the single tax would | ' 
As the Breeders’ Review says, “farming in the United Statoc .: 
never be generally profitable until” farmers “ know the differ: 
tween profits resulting from actual production and the mare); f 
speculation.” But when farmers know this difference, no farmer w)- 
farms a farm will be averse to the single tax. [Every workine far. 
then will know that taxation of land values means taxation of |., 
monopoly, and that exemption from taxes on production means o.- 
emption of farming from all taxation. nee 


THE SINGLE TAX IN CANADA. 


In reply to inquiries made by E. F. Allen, of Kansas City 
Mo., the following letter of June 1, from F. S. Watson, 
Watson & Co., real estate agents of Edmonton, Alberta, 
plains the tax reform in operation there: 


The single tax system has been in operation here for the | 
years, and I would say that it gives entire satisfacticn. I hay. 
meet the business man who is opposed to it as it is working out } 
At first we had a business tax extra little different from thai { 


States; that is to say, so much per square foot, the amount \ 


for different lines of business. ‘his has now been done aw h 
and all taxes put on land. The only other taxes we have are a { 
licenses such as dog license, milk license, and carter’s license, and « 


lines of business which require special regulations. 

At the last session of the Provincia: Parliament they adopted ar 
putting the whole Province under single tax. I will send you a \ 
of this act as soon as I can get it. A number of fair-sized cities and 
towns in the Province have adopted the system, and I inclose a | 
paper from Toronto which shows the movement in Vancouver and 
‘ictoria and also in Ontario, although the present premier, a 
vative, is opposed to :t. 

You will notice that a petition is in from all the cities and towns 
and also practically all trade-unions and other bodies have appli 
it. I have no doubt that if it wer2 put to vote it would carry. 


General Deficiency Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


\LHON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Whenever I see a Republican Member rise t 
| address the House, I am reminded of one of the instructors 
the law school I attended and of the advice he volunteer 
our graduating class. He was at that time considered one ol 
the cleverest and shrewdest lawyers of the country. 

The advice referred to, though not appealing to me, is 
excellent use of by the Republican Members of this House. Ii 
said: 

That whenever in trying a case before a jury they found 
against them they should argue upon the facts; and if the ! 
evidence were against them to argue the law; and if the law 
and facts were all against them, ihen to criticize the opposing 
the judge, and, if possible, the witnesses of ‘the other side, t 
orate on the history of our country; and in fact do anytl 
everything to cause the jury to forget the evidence, the law, 
facts in the case. 


So it is with our friends who are obliged to defend the caus 
of the Republican Party. Finding themselves in a pos 
| where the evidence, the facts, and their own acts are is 
them, and where they have nothing that would commend 
party, platform, or candidate to the country, they adopt | 
tics recommended by this instructor, viz, try to find fau!t \ 
their opponents in an endeavor to make the people forse! 
true facts of their case. Recognizing that they can nol 
attack the splendid record of the Democratic Party, and 
ing that the American people appreciate our honest e! 





their behalf to relieve them from the intolerable co . 


brought about by Republican misrule, they proceed to : 


candidate for President, the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, rea 


governor of the State of New Jersey and foremost citiz 

I regret that this difficult and unpleasant task has_ 
signed to my colleague from Illinois, my own State, 
were obliged to select a shrewd and courageous man, ° 
is a leader and ever ready to serve his party, no matter 
disagreeable the task might be. In his eagerness [0 © 
strate his bravery and loyalty to standpattism and rep’ 
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he cares not how much he misinterprets the passages in 
ndidate’s History of the American People. The fact 
. would read in his speech only parts of paragraphs which 
easily be misconstrued or misunderstood by those who do 
— <) to understand them, did not deter him. Looking 
neither to the left nor to the right, he boldly forged ahead, en- 
deavoring to find something with which he might prejudice the 
minds of our citizens. 

rhat the Republicans have chosen wisely in selecting him for 
this task ne one doubts, for there are few men on their side 
who are more willing to render themselves up for sacrifice in 
order to serve the interests of their party—if we may still call 
it such—than he iss He has at all times demonstrated his de- 
yotion to the eause of standpattism and his friendship for 
Cannonism and all it stands for. 

Refore each and every election his party supplies our foreign- 
horn citizens with an abundance of specially prepared literature, 
setting forth its great friendship for them, and Republican cam- 
paign speakers shed crocodile tears in sympathizing with them ; 
but. oh! what a difference in the morning after the election. 

For years and years the Republican Party misled these people 

into believing that it has made possible for them to enter our 
hospitable shores. For years it has made them believe that the 
Republican Party is the one that has protected them and is 
therefore entitled to their votes. 
Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that thousands upon thousands 
f foreign-born citizens, believing the Republican Party to be 
onest, voted the Republican ticket, voted for the Republican 
indidates, thinking and believing that the Republican Party 
stood for what it advocates—that it actually stood for a broad 
and liberal policy, for humanity, for justice and equity. They 
were led to believe all this through the agency of a subsidized 
press. Is it therefore to be wondered at, that a large number 
of these men have been misled into voting the Republican ticket, 
when thousands upon thousands of our American-born citizens, 
for whom we claim the highest standard of intelligence, have 
similarly been imposed upon and misled for years and years in 
the same manner? 

Is it surprising that the Republicans now again are employing 
their usual tricks and are again endeavoring to practice deceit 
upon these thousands and thousands of well-meaning, honest 
people? Oh, no; the Republicn Party, as ever, will stop at 
nothing to accomplish its purpose; and to secure this vote it 
matters not how much it may be obliged to misstate and mis- 
quote in its effort to mislead the people. The Republican 
Party, ever since it adopted the policy of serving and protecting 
the “interests,” has betrayed the confidence reposed in it, alike 
by the naturalized anc native-born citizens, and has not been 
and surely is not now entitled to the votes of the American peo- 
ple, whether native born or of foreign birth or of foreign par- 
entage. 

My colleague in his speech in this House on the 26th of July 
showed great solicitude for the welfare of the foreign-born citi- 
zeus, especially those coming from the southern part of Europe, 
and read into the ConGrREssIoNAL Recorp extracts from our 
candidate’s “ History of the American People.” 

The gentleman from Dlinois finds fault with a few lines of a 
passage in our candidate’s “ History of the American People,” 
which read as follows: 

* . ° Now, 


from the south of 
and Poland. * ®*® 


ism, 
our Ca 
that ! 
might 


h 


there came multitudes of men of the lowest class 
italy, and men of the meaner sort out of Hungary 


Why is it that the gentleman from Illinois did not read the 
entire paragraph? Why did he not read the first nine lines? 
I can answer for him. It was because he did not desire that the 
people reading his speech—5,000,000 copies of which have been 
ordered printed by the Republican Party for use as a campaign 
cocument—should have the truth, because, following the well- 
known tradition of the Republican Party, his aim is to cloud 
the issue, to try and prejudice the minds of foreign-born citizens, 
and to divert attention from the nefarious history of the Re- 
publican Party’s domination by the selfish, corrupt, and corrupt- 


. 


* interests,” 


ror the benefit of the House, as well as the people of this 
country, I will read the other portion of the passage which the 


sig 


wey 


senueman from Illinois purposely omitted. It reads as follows: 
t The | ‘nsus of 1890 showed the population of the country increased | 
to 62,622,2: 0, an addition of 12,466,467 within the decade. Immi- | 
oured steadily in as before, but with an alteration of stock | 
pt udents of affairs marked with uneasiness. Throughout the | 
; en of the Peer stocks of the north of Europe had made 
vi . \in strain of foreign blood which was every year added to the | 
ann rking force of the country, or else men of the Latin-Gallic | 
ato France and northern Italy. | 
. is plain that the gentleman from Illinois did not desire 
: he 


foreign-born citizens should be acquainted with the 
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complimentary comments of Gov. Wilson on the immigration 
which every year “added to the vital working force of the 
country.” Oh, no! He read only that portion of the passage 
which his ingenuity could easily misconstrue, having no desire 
to make a fair presentation of what was in the mind of the 
writer. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I shall not waste the time of the House in 
an attempt at explaining what was in the mind of our candidate 
when he penned the lines just read and those quoted and so 
sedulously distorted by the gentleman from Illinois. We live in 
a time when deeds, not words, count. Therefore I will put 
against the words written 10 years ago the matchless record 
of the deeds accomplished by Woodrow Wilson. the governor of 


the State of New Jersey. And in doing so I need not have 
recourse to the methods of the gentleman from Illinois: I will 


not extract words from their context and endeavor to zive them 
a meaning that was never intended, but I will let the 
Jersey State Federation of Labor speak for itself. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois who proclaims so loudly his friendship for 
labor unions will admit that no better authority can Be found 
than the resolutions of the body just referred to. 

Long before this campaign opened, to be exact, on February 
21, 1912—mark the date, for I am not misquoting ancient his- 
tory—the New Jersey State Federation of Labor went on record 
in the following terms: 


New 


WILSON AND LABOR. 

A special dispatch from Trenton to the Hoboken Observer on Feb 
ruary 21, 1912, shows what the New Jersey Federation of Labor thinks 
of Woodrow Wilson. 


At a session held in this city yesterday afternoon members of the 
executive committee of the State Federation of Labor went on record 
as indorsing the administration of Woodrow Wilson as governor of New 


Jersey, passing resolutions to that effect. 
The action of the committee followed a meeting with the governor, 
at which pending labor bills were discussed. Those present were: 
Assemblyman Cornelius Ford, of Hoboken, president of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor; Henry F. Hilfers, of Newark, Joseph 
O’Lone, of Hoboken, treasurer; F. Leroy Skillman, of Newark: James 
Matthews, of Paterson ; and Henry Hebeler, of Newark, members ef the 
executive committee. The resolutions in full were as follows: 
Whereas information has reached the workers of New Jersey that 
efforts are being made to place His Excellency Gov. Wilson in a false 
position as to his attitude toward organized labor: and 
Whereas so as to give semblance to this movement certain portions of 


secretary ; 


a baccalaureate address made by Gov. Wilson to the students of 
Princeton College are being quoted; and 

Whereas since his inauguration into office as governor of New Jersey 
His Excellency Woodrow Wilson has by his attitude and actions 
demonstrated his friendship to the toilers of our State; and 


Whereas organized labor would be derelict in its duty tf it allowed 
to pass this opportunity to show appreciation for services rendered 
the workers of New Jersey ; and 

Whereas during the 1911 session of the New Jersey Legislature. his 
excellency, Woodrow Wilson, governor of New Jersey, not only affixed 
his signature to all measures favorable and advocated by the organ- 
ized workers of New Jersey, but used his good offices to have enacted 
into law measures of great benefit to labor; and 

Whereas among the many beneficial laws passed by the legislature 
1911, and signed by the governor, 16 were of vital interest 
wage earners of New Jersey, and are as follows: 

Cuap. 24. Fire-escape law amending factory laws and placing New 
Jersey in the vanguard of States in the protection of workers in 
factories and workshops. 

Cuap. 42. Regulating employment agencies and licensing the same 

Cuav. 94. Making a misdemeanor the improper influencing of labor 
representatives or foremen. 

Cuap. 95. Employers’ liability and compensation act. 

Cuap. 136. Prohibiting the employment children in mercantile 
establishments during school hours ; for a 58-hour week and 
prohibiting children under 16 years to work between the hours of 7 
p. m. and 7 a. m. 

Crap. 198. Appointment of commissioners on old-age pensions and 

old-age insurance. 

Cuap. 206. Providing for the safety and health of foundry workers 
by minimizing drafts and doing away with noxious 
exhaust fans in foundries in this State. 

Crap. 210. Increasing factory inspectors to the number of 6 (mak- 
ing in all a total of 17) for the better enforcement of factory and 
workshop laws. 

Cuap. 243. Eight-hour day on State, county, and municipal work. 


of 
to the 


of 
providing 


gases, etc., by 


Crap. 273. Providing for at least one half-hour mealtime for six 
continuous hours of labor. 

Cuap. 307. A plumber’s license act. 

CuapP. 327. Providing for sanitation in bakeshops, etc., and also 
compelling the licensing of same. 

CwapP. 368. Prohibiting the employment of persons under 21 years 
in first-class cities and 18 years in second-class cities as telephone or 
telegraph messengers, between the hours of 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

CuapP. 271. A semimonthly pay act for railroad emplo : 

Cnar. 372. Eliminating contract labor in penal institutions and 
providing for a State-use system : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the executive board of the New Jersey State Federa- 

tion of Labor, representing the organized worker f New J rs in 
regular session assembied this 15th day of February, 1912, at Trent n, 
N. J., hereby commend his excellency, Gov. Woodrow Wilson, f his 
unremitting and untiring efforts in assisting to bring about better 
conditions for the wage earners of New Jersey : and b« it further 
Resolved, That the administration of Gov. Wilson be dorsed | the 

New Jersey Federation of Labor, and that copies of these preambles 
and resolutions be forwarded to Gov. Woodrow Wilson, the public press 
of New Jersey, and the various labor organizations throughout the 
United States. 

CORNELII Forp, Pre it. 

Henry IF. Hitrers, & 
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Can there be any more unqualified indorsement of the recent 
not the distorted words of 10 years ago—than the resolu- 
have just read? They show Goy. Wilson to be in the 
forefront of those leaders of men who appreciate that the pros- 
perity of this country, no matter how great it may be, is an 
cnipty shell unless it is based upon the welfare and content- 
ment in all of the laborer, whose lot has been ren- 
dered hard and weary by the party of the interests—the Repub- 
lican Party. 

lurther, let us listen to the penetrating words of this great 
mind upon the true meaning of what the Republican Party calls 
prosperity. In his speech of acceptance of August 7, 1912, he 


deed 


TiOnUS | 


respects 


said: 
MOST PEOPLE GROWING POORER THOUGH EARNINGS INCREASE. 
For what has the result been? Prosperity? Yes, if by prosperity 
you mean vast wealth, no matter how distributed or whether distrib- 


uted at all or not; if you mean vast enterprises built up, to be presently 
itrated under the control of comparatively small bodies of men, who 
can determine almost at pleasure whether there shall be competition or 
not. rhe Nation as a nation has grown immensely rich. She is justly 
proud of jier industries and of the genius of her men of affairs. ‘They 
can master anything they set their minds to, and we have been greatly 
stimulated under their leadership and command. Their laurels are 
many and very green. We must accord them the great honors that are 
their due, and we must preserve what they have built up for us. But 
what of the other side of the picture? It is not as easy for us to 
hi as it used to be. Our money will not buy as much. [igh wages, 
even when we can get them, yield us no great comfort. We used to be 
better off with less, because a dollar could buy so much more. The 
majority of us have been disturbed to find ourselves growing poorer, 
even though our earnings were slowly increasing. Prices climb faster 
than we can push our earnings up. 

And in that same speech, in proof of the worthiness of the 
confidence placed in him by organized labor of his own State, 
he gave utterance with resonant ring to these words: 

The ‘alled labor question is a question only because we have not 
vet found the rule of right in adjusting the interests of labor 
apital. The welfare, the happiness, the energy, and spirit of the men 
and women who do the daily work in our mines and factories, on our 
railroads, in our offices and marts of trade, on our farms, and on the 
sea is of the essence of our national life. There can be nothing whole- 
some unless their life is wholesome; there can be no contentment unless 


ve 


they are contented. Their physical welfare affects the soundness of 
the whole Nation. We shall never get very far the settlement of 
these vital matters so long as we regard everything done for the 


workingman, by law or by private agreement, as a concession yielded 
to keep him from agitation and a disturbance of our peace. Here, 
again, the sense of universal partnership must come into play if we 
are to act like statesmen, as those who eerve, not a class, but a 
Nation 

rhe 


working people of America—if they must be distinguished from 


the minority that constitutes the rest of it—are, of course, the back- 
bone of the Nation. No law that safeguards their life, that improves 
the physical and moral conditions under which they live, that makes 
their hours of labor rational and tolerable, that gives them freedom 
to act in their own interests, and that protects them where they can 
not protect themselves can properly be regarded as class legislation 
ras anything but as a measure taken in the interest of the whole 
people, whose partnership in right action we are trying to establish 
and make real and practical. It is in this spirit that we shall act 
if we are genuine spokesmen of the whole country. 

The high cost of living is arranged by private understanding.— 


(From Gov. 
Favors are 
for the 


acceptance, 


Wilson’s speech of acceptance, Aug. 7, 1912.) 

never conceived in the general interests; they are always 
benefit of the favored few.—(From Goy, Wilson's speech of 
Aug. 7, 1912.) 

And if this does not cover with confusion the gentleman from 
Illinois for his attempt at misleading the laborers of this coun- 
try, let me quote Gov. Wilson again, giving this time his views 
upon convict labor: 

[From a letter written last February to E. C. Davison, of Virginia.] 

The system of leasing criminals’ work for manufacturing purposes 
to private contractors has been tried in recent years and we think the 
results have been most undesirable. -I was glad to take part in the 
abolition of the system. 

My esteemed colleague also attempts by his resourceful in- 
nuendo, of which he is such a master, to mislead the country 
into the belief that our candidate, in expressing his views about 
Chinese labor, is particularly the friend of the Chinese, and he 
would have you believe that Gov. Wilson has praised the skill 


nnd intelligence of the Chinese at the cost of our own work- 
men. Mr. Speaker, I yield to no man in my admiration for the 


superior skill and intelligence and acumen of the American 
laborer, through whose efforts the commanding position of this 
great industria! Nation has been firmly established. I firmly 
believe that it is these qualities that have in large measure 
brought about the industrial supremacy which we now enjoy. 
Sut in common with Goy. Wilson I am not so bigoted as to as- 
sume that the workmen of other nations are not also possessed 
of some intelligence. Even the greatest enemy of the Chinese 
is forced to admit that skill and intelligence is so peculiarly 
the characteristic of the Chinese that, combined with their 
wi'iingness to work at low wages and their ability to live at a 


lesser cost than the American laborer, the latter can not com- 
pete with him, and that therefore we must keep our doors 


closed to the Chinese. That is all that Gov. Wilson’s words can 
be made to mean to anyone who has the rudimentary intelli- 
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gence required to grasp the significance of his clearly ex 
thought. Though I am in favor of liberal immigration, [ jaye 
at all times worked to strengthen the Asiatic and Mongolian 
restriction law and shall continue to do so and to insis; 
its enforcement. 

I am satisfied no fair-minded man wi!l misconstrue this pas- 
sage from Mr. Wilson’s history. He clearly shows that he js in 
favor of the Chinese restriction laws, and is thus opposed | 
Chinese immigration. 

Mr. Speaker, I am free to say that I went to Seagirt recentiy 
uncertain as to whether I could support Gov. Wilson, exces) in 
a perfunctory manner. I was particular'y anxious to hear oy 
noininee’s explanation of the charges which have been made 
in the preconvention campaign, when his enemies tried to make 
capital out of a passage in his “History of the American 
People,” in an effort to prejudice the voters of foreign birth. 

After talking with Gov. Wilson for over half an hour, | 
came away entirely satisfied with the governor’s views oy 
immigration questions. In a statement given out to the press 
I said: 

Not only shall I vote for Goy. Wilson, but shall do everything in 1 
power to aid in securing his election. He is broad minded enoug 
me; in fact, I have the utmost confidence in him. He has made 
wonderful impression on me, and I consider him a great man, and f: 
our past experience we know that great men are at once broad, 
and humane. I deplore very much the fact that there are people w! 
permitted themselves in the heat of the campaign to so unjust! 
cize Mr. Wilson and deliberately misconstrue his statements 

The above newspaper interview quotes me correctly. I a 
satisfied that he is not prejudiced against foreign-born citix 
or immigration. He made that absolutely clear. Of course }y 
is opposed to contract labor, but so am I, and so are we all, 
He is opposed to the stimulation of immigration by the Steam- 
ship Trust; so am I. He favors the exclusion of idiots, im! 
ciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics. insane persons, profes- 
sional beggars, persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with th 
some or dangerous contagious diseases, criminals, crooks and 
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0 





thugs, polygamists, anarchists, prostitutes, or those coming t 
this country for prostitution or other immoral purposes, and 


all others coming here for any unlawful purpose, and so do | 
On the other hand, I feel satisfied that he has the highest 
regard for our foreign-born citizens, no matter from what 
European country they may come, if they come with the honest 
intent to become law-abiding citizens. He recognizes fully 
one of the great factors in the upbuilding of this country has 
been the great number of sturdy, honest, and patriotic foreigne 
who have immigrated to our shores. Here, again, I 
him speak for himself, which, with his rare facility for nic 
of expression, he can do far better than any paraphase | 
make. On March 13, 1912, he wrote to Mr. Pietrowski, 
city attorney of Chicago, as follows: 


My DEAR MR. PIOTROWSKI: I remember with pleasure n 
when I was in Chicago, and esteem it a privilege to reply 
frank and interesting letter of March 11. 

My history was written on so condensed a scale that I 
well aware that passages such as you quote are open to m 
tion, though I think their meaning is plain when they 
scrutinized. No one who knows anything of the history 
can fail to be familiar with the distinguished history of 
people, and any writer who spoke without discrimination 
of that nation as constituting an undesirable element in | 
would not only be doing a gross injustice, but exhibiting 
ignorance. I did not know all of the facts you so interesti! 
forth in your letter, but I did know in a general way of the 
and useful careers the Polish citizens of America and the » 
and steady achievement of the Polish communities which 
long established in various parts of the country. In 4 
quoted from my history, I was speaking of a particular tim 
had become the practice of certain employers on this side o! 
to import large numbers of unskilled laborers, under contr: 
purpose of displacing American labor, for which they would ! 
obliged to pay more. They were drawing, in many cases, U| 
of people who would not have come of their own motion, and 
not truly representative of the finer elements of the coun 
which they came. It was, of course, never in my mind to « 
normal immigrant from Europe with the Chinese laborer 
had no discrimination in mind, which involved anything 
calling attention to the fact that whatever might be the me! 
question as to the admission of Chinese intg this country 
int of view of general public policy, the labor of the C! 
seen intelligent and extremely useful in many fields which 
been permitted to enter. Bo 

I know that a just and thoughtful man like yourself wi 
attention to the miscellaneous misinterpretations which hav 
upon the passage referred to, and that you will have al: 
preted my meaning as I have here endeavored to interpret |! 

Your letter has very graciously affored me an opportuni! 
this explanation. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow \\ 


Letter received by me from Gov. Wilson after he 
informed of the contents of my letter to Mr. Dongre: 
Seacint, N. J.. Au 
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Hon. Apotru J. SABaTH, 














House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. ic si 
Dear Mr. Sanatu: It is very gratifying to me that a‘ 
versation on the subject you should have felt sa assured 0! ; 
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that my election to the Presidency would be best for them as 
1; for all other citizens who are looking to rescue this Govern- 
rom privilege an@ open wide the doors of opportunity in America 
the worthy immigrants who come here to find larger liberty 
those who were born in America. The Democratic Party could 
hout forgetting its very origin advocate an illiberal policy in 
ter of immigration. The party may almost be said to have 
ed in opposition to the alien and sedition laws by which the 
t Party sought to all but shut the doors against naturaliza- 
d at the same time silence the criticism of our people against 
overnment. America has always been proud to open her gates 


‘ vone who loved liberty and sought opportunity, and she will 
' Sek another course under the guidance of the Democratic Party. 
I ) hearty accord with the ancient faith and practice of the party 
t is honored me by nominating me for President. There must 
ation of immigration. Criminals must not be admitted. Those 


cho diseased or defective must be excluded in order to safeguard 
t nhvsical integrity of our people. Neither can we receive those 
' unable to support themselves. And we should see to it that 
t yl come are not unfitted to enter into the life of the country. 
I ! ssury limits have been recognized again and again in such 
mn. There was a-time when through the efforts of steamship 

and of men who wished to bring over those whom they 

once use and impose upon there were brought into the country 
thousands men whom it was demoralizing to receive. But 

t -rtislation stopped that. Sound and honest men and women 
every one of the great European stocks, who come of their 
volition and make homes for themselves are welcome amongst 

I ne can justly criticize our laws if only those who are sound 
ind bonest are admitted. Debased men and men of an unserviceable 
kind may come out of any race or stock, but America has enriched her | 
has made it various and universal, as she has renewed herself 

out of all the ancient peoples, from Norway to Italy, and the rich 
is of the Mediterranean who have the literature and history of the 


Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


Again, on April 10, 1912, he wrote to Mr. Gus Copetas. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as follows: 
My I) M 


COPETAS : 


R. I am sincerely obliged to you for your fair 
and endly letter and am glad to assure you that you have con 
ired truly. Nothing that I have ever said or thought could be 


| into any such interpretation as that which has been ascribed 
in regard to foreigners coming to this country, except by those 

leliberate intention it is to misrepresent my views and to put 
me in a false light in respect to truth and justice. 


All the world knows tt+ extraordinary distinction of your people 
in histery of liberty. It would be a very stupid and a very ignorant 
man who could hold any opinion that questioned their high place in 
th story of self-government. 

reference is to a passage in my history often misquoted and 
dis d, I can only say that no man who understands the meaning 
of e English language could reasonably put such an interpretation 
l l it 
Wooprow WILSON. 

And about the same time he again went on record with re- 

spect to our Italian, Hungarian, and Polish fellow-citizens as 


follows: 


My Dean Mr. AYLwarp: He must be a very ignorant man who does | 
not know the distinction attaching to the history of the great Italian | 
~P nd of the Hungarian and Polish nations, which, through so 
I y generations, have made a gallant struggle to maintain the rights 
( and who have, in the process, developed so many qualities 

tle them to the respect of the world. I have never for a 
nt regretted that our great composite nation was enriched by 
{ lood of these peoples. 
\ 


well-informed man can question this fact or censure the criticism 


v was based upon it, and I am sure that the leaders of the Polish, 
Italiar id Hungarian citizens of this country will be the first to 
I the malicious injustice which has been done me by putting 
ws in any other light. 
Cordially, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 
(nd the Rev. Paul Rhode, the only Polish bishop in the 
United States, has given his unqualified indorsement of Gov. 
Wilson on the part of his fellow countrymen who are now cit- 
izens of the United States, as follows: 
3 h-Americans who have had the pleasure of listening to Gov. 
\ speeches feel that the meaning of passages in his History 
ot the merican People, to which exception was taken, has been largely 
ni trued I am glad that Gov. Wilson, who in all respects has 
the esteem of our citizens of Polish birth and extraction, took occa- 
8 0 explain his mind himself in the proper light with our people. 
Mr. Speaker, my colleague and the party whose spokesman he 
is have made one mistake amidst the great confusion which 


prevails in their own midst. They have lost the power to read 
the signs of the times: they failed to realize that they can no 
longer play upon the mere passions of the foreign masses; they 
have underestimated the intelligence of the foreign elements, 
who have become potent factors in our intellectual, social, and 
political life, and to prove my assertion I desire to read the 
following, which speaks for itself: 


_We, the members of the Italian Woodrow Wilson Club of Buffalo, 
* aa _ it incumbent in a measure to explain the reasons for our 
Teanization. 

We, as Italian citizens of Buffalo, feel that an injustice has been 
done to one of the most worthy educators and statesmen of the United 
States by misrepresentation. 

° It is our opinion that a certain individual and newspaper believe 
hat the average Italian citizen is not competent to judge and interpret 
the real meaning and intent of writings and public utterances of his- 
torians and statesmen. 

tathe gitatian residents and citizens of this city believe that their 
atherland has produced as worthy men of letters as any nation, and 


| 
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we can not be misled by 


part quotations of any man’s writings or 

utterances. 
It is possible that the average American citizen thinks that the 
Italian people of the United States does not keep in touch with the 


general doings and progress of the Nation 
are as well posted as any other nationality 
We realize that the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, by his acts and admin 
istration as governor of the sovereign State of New Jersey, has 
done as much as any American statesman in the interest of the working 
people. 
The 


It is just possible that we 


favorable labor 


; legislation secured through his efforts and the 
administration that has been for the benefit of th« working class has 
been highly beneficial to our nationality, who comprise about 40 per 
cent of the workers in New Jersey 

The Italian citizen believes he is competent to judge his friends, and 
is a great believer in acts that count for something instead of mere 


promises: So be it 

Resolred, That we, the Italian citizens of the Woodrow Wilson Club, 
of Buffalo, here assembled, tender to the Hon. Woodrow Wilson our 
heariy support in his canvass for the Democratic nomination for Presi 
dent; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary and president be instructed to forward 
a copy of this preamble and resolution to the Hon. Woodrow Wilson 

The officers of that club ar 
that city. 

I also wish to insert here a signed statement of Mr. Wilson's 
views on foreigners and foreign immigration, which he gave to 


e well-known Italian residents of 


| the editor of a Hungarian newspaper in New York City on 
July 22 last: 

I believe in the reasonable restriction of immigrants, but not in any 
restriction which will exclude from the country honest, industrious men 
who are secking what America has always offered, an asylum for those 
who seek a free field. The whole question is a very difficult one, but 
I think it can be solved wth justice and generosity. Anyone who has 
the least knowledge of Hungarian history must feel that stock to have 


proved itself fit for liberty and opportunity. 


“T never have had any objection to sound immigration from 
any country,” he said, and being asked just how he defined 
sound immigration, he said he referred to the coming of honest 
men and women from other lands whose presence in the United 
States is not calculated to interfere with the health and moral 
conditions of this country. 

And now let us see by what right the Republican Party can 
claim or expect to receive the votes of the foreign-born citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since the Republican Party has been in 
existence, with only two exceptions, and those during Lincoln 
administration, it is on record as being in 
of immigration; yes, even before it was born—while it was being 
hatched. One of the strongest reasons for its organization was 
the opposition to foreign people; for, is it not the residue of the 
Nativistic, Whig, and Knownothing parties, from which it 
created? 

The gentleman from Illinois states: 

That the platform of principles adopted by a 
the strength o@ which the candidate appea for popu | 
no sense a true index of the candidate's worth or of his fit: s for tl 
office to which he In this enlightened day and a ! 
standard of general intellige higher than it ha 
personality of the candidate becom in a very 
true platform of his party. The people are more vitally 
ascertaining the honest convictions of the candidate, formed 
of sober and mature reflection, uninfluenced by 
political preferment, than they are in any professions 
tained in a platform which they know been constructed solely to 
meet the exigencies of practical politics. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he properly places no e1 
in his party platform, I wish to quote the fo! 
Republican platform of 1892: 

We favor the enactment of more 
the restriction of criminal, pauper, a 


~ 


favor of restriction 


wis 


political part 


aspires. i 
nce is 


has 


wing fi 


string 
nd <« 

Who did they mean; the present immigrants? 
in those days there was hardly any immigrati 
Europe. 

Again we read in the Republican platform for 1896 the 
lowing: 

We demand that 
so extended as to 
can neither read 


nt laws and regul: on for 


ntré il gratior 


mtract imm 


from s 


Lh 
vr 
the immigration laws 


exclude from entrance 
nor write. 


be 
to the 


thoronehliv enfore 


! 
Lnited' States 


those who 


So 16 years ago the Republican Party went on record in no 


uncertain terms as being opposed not only to those who can 
not read, but also to those who can not write. They do not 
seem to realize that if this had been the law 50 years ago 


thousands of people whom we are proud to number among our 
most influential citizens would still be in Europe. 


Do they not know that our present law excludes from ad- 
mission into the United States all— 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane pe " 1 
yersons who have been insane within five years previous; persons who 
nave had two or more attacks of insanity at any time previously 
paupers; persons likely to become a public charge; professional beg 
gars; persons affiic ed with tuberculosis or with a loathsome or danger 
ous contagious diseise; persons not comprehended within any of the 
foregoing excluded « asses who are found to be and are certified by the 
examining surgeon as being mentally or physically defective, such 
mental or physical defect being cf a nature which may affect the 
ability of such alien to earn a living; persons who have been con- 
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victed of or admit having committed a felony or other crime or mis- | 
deméanor involying moral turpitude; polygamists, or persons who admit | 
tl belief in the practice of polygamy; anarchists, or persons who 
ln e in or advocate the overthrow by force or violence of the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States, or of all government, or of all forms of | 
law, or the assassination of public officials; prostitutes, or women of | 
rl ming into the United States for the purpose of prostitution or 
for any other immoral purpose; persons called contract laborers wao | 
have been induced or solicited to migrate te this country by offers | 
or promises of employment or in consequence cf agreements, oral, writ- | 
ten or printed, expressed or implied, to perform labor in this country 
of any kind, skilled o1 killed ; those who have been, within one year | 
from the date of application for admission to the United States, de- 


ported 
ny 


as having 


heen induced or solicited to migrate as above described ; 


person whose ticket or passage is paid for with the money of another, 





or who ts assisted by others to come, unless it is affirmatively and 
satisfactorily hown that such person does not belong to one of the 
foregoing excluded classes and that said ticket or passage was not 
paid for by any corporation, association, society, municipality, or for 
cign government, either directly or indirectly; all children under 16 
years of ag unaccompanied by one or both of their parents, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor or under such regu- 
lations as he may from time to time prescribe. 

I will show a little later on that the clause “liable to become 
n publie charge” is disbarring thousands upon thousands each 
year. What else does the Republican Party desire? How much 


— 


pointed by President Taft because his views were well k) own 
to the President and because he desired to have the immigration 
office at Ellis Island administered in a harsh, arbitrary, and 
autocratic manner. 

Before Williams was in office one month he issued the fol|ovw- 
ing order: 

NOTICE CONCERNING INDIGENT IMMIGRANTS, 
JUNE 28, 

Certain steamship companies are bringing to this port many 
migrants whose funds are manifestly inadequate for their prop 
port until such time as they are likely to obtain profitable employ 
Such action is improper and must cease. In the absence of a stat 
provision, no hard and fast rule can be laid down as to the am 
money an immigrant must bring with him, but in most cases 
be unsafe for immigrants to arrive with less than $25 (besides ra 
ticket to destination), while in many instances they should hay 
They must in addition, of course, satisfy the authorities that th 
not become charges cither on public or private charity. 


1909 









Only in instances deemed by the Government to be of ex 
; merit will gifts to destitute immigrants after arriyal be con 
in determining whether or not they are qualified to land, fo 


further does it wish to go in the matter of restrictive immigra- | 


tion. The following is taken from the Republican platform cf 
TOOS : 

in the further interest of American workmen we favor a more ef 
fective restriction of the immigration of cheap laber from foreign 
lands, 


Oh, is it not remarkable? What a profound interest the Re- 
publican Party manifests in the American laboring men before 
election! This would benefit the laboring men about as much as 
the high tariff. 

And again the following is from their platform of 1912: 

We pledge the Republican Party to the enactment appropriate 
laws to give relief from the constantly-growing evil of induced or un 
desirable immigration, which is inimical to the progress and welfare 
of the people of the United States. 


of 


I would like very much to have the gentleman from Illinois 
inform me to whom they refer when they speak of “ undesirabie 
immigration which is inimical to the progress and welfare of 
the people of the United States.” Why does not my esteemed 


colleague appeal to his party for fair treatment of these people | 5 
| good reason why they should vote for Mr. Taft, or for his 


if he desires to secure their votes? 

The gentleman from Illinois, of course, argues in his speech 
that we must look to the men that we nominate and not to the 
platform of the party, which is a clear admission that the Re- 
publican Party is not honest. This, Mr. Speaker, is nothing 
new. We have maintained for years and years what the gen- 
ileman now admits, viz, that the Republican Party never did 
live up to its promises and its pledges made inthe national 
conventions assembled, and we know, and the people of the 
United States begin to know, that they never will. As an ex- 
ample of this, let us recall the solemn pledges to reduce the 
tariff which they made in 1908, and subsequently their total 
disregard of these pledges. Can they expect the public to so 
soon forget this? 

Does the gentleman from Tllinois expect that these people to 
whom he especially appeals and whom he desires to prejudice 
against our candidate and our party will again be misled as 
before? 

I am inclined to believe that he is mistaken, because in the 


last few years they have begun to realize and recognize that the | 


Republican Party has failed to keep its pledges and promises 
to the people and therefore can be trusted no longer. 

In proof of this let me give you the plain, unvarnished record 
respecting the immigrants under President Taft. On May 28, 
1909, he appointed William Williams as Commissioner of Im- 
migration at the Port of New York—Ellis Island. 
which saw this appointment, will long be remembered by every 
immigrant and every friend of every immigrant and every reia- 
tive of every immigrant who has entered this country through 
Ellis Island since that evil day. In less than a week after 
Williams had taken charge at Ellis Island—to be exact, on June 
4, 1909—he promulgated the following order in a circular di- 
rected to all immigrant inspectors: 

It is necessary that the standard of inspection at Ellis 
raised Notice hereof is given publicity in order that intending im- 
migrants may be advised before embarkation that our immigration law 
the requirements of the law may not waste time or money in coming 
here, only to encounter the hardships of deportation. 

Oh, most marvelous of men, that within the brief period of 
a week he could determine that all that had been done before 
under the Republican administration of Theodore Roosevelt was 
improper and that by his ipse dixit the standard of immigration 
must be automatically “ raised.” The facts are that Williams 
was an avowed restrictionist; that he had publicly and fre- 
euently expressed his restrictionist views; that he was ap- 


That day, | 


where such gifts are to those legally entitled to support (as t 
children, etc.) the recipients stand here as objects of privat 
and our statutes do not contemplate that such aliens shall e 
country. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Commissi 

This order which violates not only the letter but the 
of our immigration laws received the indorsement of Se) 
tary Nagel through the public press, notably in the St. | 
Glove-Democrat and the New York Evening Sun of Ju 
1909. Williams’s reference to “ private charity,’ with 
the Federal statutes have no concern, was an indication . 
relentless course against the immigrant that Williams h 
sued since the day that he was inducted into office, wit 
result that his name is execrated by every immigrant and o 
friend of every immigrant who have come to these shores sine 
his miserable incumbency. 

Commissioner Williams has usurped legislative and ad. 
ministrative authority and has compelled his subordinates 
Ellis Island, by reason of such material changes in the 
made under the guise of administering existing Jaws, to ex 
thousands of unfortunates, many of whose lives and careers 
in consequence wholly ruined. 

Can the gentleman from Illinois give those people a s 


ire 


lost friend Theodore? Is he of the opinion that Mr. Vaft’s act 
toward the former Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Mr. 
Straus, whom he so unceremoniously ousted from the Cabin 
will redound to his benefit; or does he believe that the ap 
pointment of Commissioner Keefe or Commissioner Gene) 
Immigration Keefe entitles him to their yote? I am under th 
impression that there isn’t a fair-minded and liberal minde . 
zen who will not condemn the record of these two Taft ap- 
pointees. 

Was it due to the great friendship of President Taft for the 
foreign-born citizens that he appointed Mr. William Willixms 
commissioner at Ellis Island? Was it because he was | 
just, bread minded and liberal, or was it not because he k: 
Mr. Williams to be a strong restrictionist? 

Again I ask, was Mr. Keefe appointed the Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigtation because of his liberal views, or becaus f 
his known prejudice against everything and everybody that does 
not come from Wales? 

Mr. Speaker, never before in the history of our country was 
there so much crue!ty practiced against thousands and 
sands of people as during the second administration of Mr. 
Roosevelt and that of Mr. Taft. To show to people of ou 
country how unjust has been the treatment of the urfortu ate 
immigrants who are fleeing from persecution and oppr n 
and endeavoring to make this free country of ours their future 
home, we will read statistics taken from the report of the Co 
missioner General of Immigration showing the deportations 


’ 


| ordered during the years intervening between the last | 


cratic administration and the present year. They are amazilig. 
These figures show that nearly 14 times as many have been 


| debarred during the last fiscal year as during the year of 1S‘, 


}and in the majority of cases without 
Tsiand be | 


of iW. 
} 


year of Ts 7 


any 
in 


warrant 


These figures will disclose the fact that the 


| only 1,617 were debarred, whereas in 1911 there were 22.4" 


} shar e 2 SO7 2°63 ’ - “to. § ; ¢ 1e 
icill_be strictly enforced; so that those who are unable to meagure up to | debarred; in 1897, 263 were deported and in 1911 theré 


2788 deported. Following is the table showing total nu r 


| debarred each year from 1897 to 1911, inclusive: 
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190° Ce ae Nee e SR SA ee 11, oe I also beg leave to insert a table showing those deporied 
a F-18064 | after being in this country, and I ask all of you to study 
1908. - -- <n e nna gene R HS TTT 10. wt; | this carefully, for I am positive that it will give you a great 
1909 ne ee deal of valuable information and will set you right on the 
> no neem nonieiihe agai iiee Gls animate anniannmntinaianins 22,349 | quality of the present immigration. 


Aliens deported to countries whence they came after entering the United States, fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, by races or peoples 


Deportation compulsory within 3 years. 


Public charges from following causes existing prior to entry. 





ani causes, 


Aliens 


Loathsome or dan- a Total 
2 or people. rous contagi- | Prosti- | a Entered — 
Race or peop | ae esuses. e Total tutes oe | without | ™anda- 
Other | Physical — | after ny OF TO inspec- tory 
ieettee | Se 1 Pe sl cont Other | charges | entry. | °°!¥® tion. Within 
¥-! condi- | ‘Tube nancy. | ‘j causes. | from | Proceeds | 3 years. 
tions a ae. rior | of prosti- 
* | culosis I , 
| Others. causes. | tution. | 
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To recur to Williams, let the testimony before the House 
Committee on Rules on May 29, 1911, tell the story of his con- 







duct at Ellis Island: 
STATEMENT OF MR. EARNEST C. STAHL, TRENTON, N. J. 
* * * We are prepared to submit to you a sufficient amount of 
prima facie evidence to show you that the law, the immigration law, 








aus it is now being administered, chiefly in the port of New York, is not 















only—-I will not say—violated but it is strained to such an extent that 
it becomes a violation. 

Mr. Chairman, the German-American Alliance—as Dr. Hoffman has 
atated to you—-represents more than 2,000,000 German-Americans in 
this country, all over this great land of ours. Some of its members, 
Mr. Chairman, came to this country years and years ago with less than 
$2, with less than $1, in their pockets, but they brought here sound 


arms and education and willingness to work. I myself, 51 years ago, 
came here with less than 75 cents in my pocket, and I made my way 
and was able to serve five years and three months in the defense of 
our flag, and I think thousands of others who came to this country did 
the same thing. Had the immigration laws been applied at that time 
as they are now our country would have lost all that valuable material 
which came over here and which did valuable and yoeman service in 
the defense of our country. 

* * 7 


Besides, Mr. 


a * . 


the conditions at Ellis Island are more than 





Chairman, 







cruel, they are barbarous. If you gentlemen will go to Ellis Island 
unheralded, unknown in your official capacity, and, in your great 


character as national legislators, will look through the conditions at 































































Ellis Island, you will find that they are worse than can be found in 
Russia. 
- * * * > ¥ 7 
Thousands of people can not live there. Women say they would 


rather be dead than stay another day. Women who are brought there, 
sound in bedy and mind and virtuous, are kept there like cattle. 


~ * 2 * + > * 


There were people lying on mattresses that had been used from time 
immemorial, and they were herded together like cattle. It reminded 
me of the days when I was a soldier and went over to Alexandria, and 
the provost guard got hold of me and they put me in the siave pen 
overnight, It just about reminded me of that condition. 

7 + + > ~ > 
Watchorn was not the worst man there. If Mr. 
there, there would not be to-day such an uprising. 
while he was trying to obey the law as nearly as he understood it, 
was not such an enemy to decent immigration; but the present com- 
missioner has an especial antipathy to all those who come from any 
other shore to this country, and his administration is scandalous and 
a stench in the nostrils of the Nation. 

Mr. Pov. Just in a word, what does an immigrant go through when 
comes to Ellis Island? 

Mr. STanHL. That is hard to tell. 
only expression that I know of. 


Watchorn was 
Mr. Watchorn, 


Mr. 


he 
Iie goes through hell; that is the 


. * ” . = * + 
STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH BARONDESS, A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 

* > + o * * ~ 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of calling with several committees upon the Secretary of Com- 


merce and Labor and upon the Commissioner General of Immigration 
(not Commissioner General of Immigration Sargent, because he was 


always willing to listen to reason), but I am speaking of the new ad- 
ministration. I do not want to say that we have been impolitely han- 
dled, nor do I wish to accuse the Secretary of having turned a deaf ear 
to our supplications and appeals. We have been very politely and very 
courteously told that the matter would be taken under consideration. 
I suppose it is still being considered. Before the millennium will come 
the consideration might not be realized. Realizing as we do that this 
is a Government that Is governed by the consent of the governed and 
by those who have been elected to govern the people, we determined to 
turn to you for relief. Our appeals have not been listened to, and for 
that reason we are here. 
* . 


We charge that under a ruling of the commissioner, on page 2, para- 
graph 4, Commissioner's Rules, that those organizations making any 
charges for the bringing of the immigrant to his destination, that those 
charges should be reasonable. We charge that the organizations al- 
ready established at Ellis Island who did not meet with the favor of 
the commissioner and who have made no charges whatever were con- | 
stantly watched and hampered in their work, while a new organization 
that has recently sprung up does make charges for the delivery of im- 
migrants to their places of destination in spite of the commissioner's 
rule referred to and nothing has been done. I am prepared to present 
these charges specifically when your committee will determine in favor 
of an investigation at EHis Island. We charge further than the cem- 
missioner by his order of December 16, 1910, has made it practically 
impossible for an immigrant to come in touch with his friends. : 

. . © . * - 


= 


* 

We claim and we charge- that it is inhuman to deport an alien who 
has deposited money; and even though he dees not deposit any money, 
it is absolutely inhuman to deport an alien on the same day, before 
he bas had an opportunity to say good-bye or farewell to the people who 
are interested in him, and he is hustled away before he has an oppor- 


tunity to do so. 

A girl * * * had come here with her sister and two or three 
brothers. * * * The work that this girl has done at a certain 
machine required her constantly standing on her feet, and she com- 


plained of flat feet Suddenly she felt bad, and the physician deter- 
mined that she needed treatment for some other ailment, of which he 
did not have the slighest idea, and of which the physicians had no 
idea at the time of her arrival there. Somebody reported that the girl 
went to the hospital for treatment, and in the middle of the night a 
detachment of detectives got hold of the entire family, and on the next 
morning they were deported. If that is humanc, then I de not know 
what inhumanity Is. 

© . e * > 


STATEMENT OF MR. A. G. KQELBLE, REPRESENTING THE NEW YORK STATE 
ALLIANCE AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED GERMAN socreTriEs Or | 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

+ * * * 7 . ” | 
Mr. Williams, in June, 1908, promulgated the law, or the rule or | 














regulation, that a man must have at least $25 to be able to land. 





Al- | 












though his powers are strictly limited and laid down 
> 


as simply admin. 
istrative, he made that particular rule of $25. ale ) ey 


is the situation when you come to Ellis Island, and do not came = 
with more wealth than the law allows? Once you are on Ellis [s and 
it takes you two or three hours to recover from the mere effect oy 
your brain, and your heart, and your soul, apart from the physical 
features of it. To see that number of apparently miserable huimanity 
enned like cattle, with the odor pervade Ellis Island, even thoysy 
t may be that from every side come the breezes of the ocean: se ose 
people who have not the faintest idea of your language, your istoms 
coming from a country, many of them, where they are cowed to the 
most abject servility. ia 
- * - . * o * 
Mr. MapIson. Are the conditions worse now under Mr. Williams than 


under Mr. Watchborn? 

Mr. KoeLs_Le. I certainly do believe that ther 
lieve that Mr. Williams is putting into the spirft of the law fhe letter 
of the law which Congress did not wish put in. That is my persona! 
opinion. * * * Under Commissioner Williams the deportations haye 
increased 142 per cent. 

Another thing, at the port of Philadelphia 1 in 230 immigrants 
deported, and at the port of New York 1 in 54. At Baltimore | think 
the percentage is even greater. 

* 4 a 


are worse, and I be 


+ = * ” 

: Yes; I represent the German State Alliance of the State of New 
York and the United German Societies of the State of New Yor Now 
to show the spirit of Commissioner Williams, the German Catholics of 
New York City have what they call the Leo House for the care of 
German immigrants. They have done yeoman service, and | speak 
with particular sympathy for the immigrant, because my father for 
19 years received the German Catholic immigrants arriving at his 
ort, in the days when they were greenhorns and without any quali. 
cations. This house has been so hampered and so dissatisfied with 
Commissioner Williams that they have finally severed all their con- 
nection with Ellis Island. The archbishop of New York is the chairman 
of the executive committee of that house. They were simply disgusted 
with regard to Mr. Williams, and* have severed their connection with 
Ellis Island. 


- * * + o . 


STATEMENT OF MR, KARL HAUSER, OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear here not as a representative 
of any multitude, but as the representative of this old American citizen- 


ship. I appear as a humanity crank, because my heart sympathizes 
with mankind in general, no matter whether Jews, Christians, or 
Mohammedans. * * * 


I am in sympathy with the ag Republican administration, 
although like the Irishman sald when the priest said he would go to 
Hades. “It makes no difference; I have got friends in both places.” 
But as a Republican my heart rebels against the administration at 
Ellis Island. When the revolt was so enormous that I thought per 
haps we ought to do something to find out the true state of affairs, 
I went over to Mr. Williams. * * * 

I was admitted, and he asked me what he could do for me. I said, 
“Commissioner, there is so much said about the abuses in the boafds 
of inquiry, and so on; permit me to go through those boards, and give 
me a pass for a limited time.” He said, “ That is against the law.” 
I said, “‘ Commissioner, we differed on that point five years ago, when 
you also said it was againct the law, yet before I was through with you 
you gave me a pass for two months.” He said, “ Did 1? I have mn 
recollection of that.” I said, “That makes no difference; it is true, 
and I can bring you the inspectors who saw me here repeatediy.” 


Now, if it was not then against the law, it is not against the ‘aw 
to-day; and it is not against the law. Now, why dees he refuse 
me to be present and hear in what way these inquirles are held? He 


is afraid, and where there is secrecy there is reason to be afraid 
. + = ad e 7 


Now, gentlemen, I know the trouble is the system at Ellis Isiand, 
and the system was there when Mr. Williams was there the first time 
Now, in the name of humanity, what does “ likeiy to become publi 
charge” mean? We might just as well say, “ likely to become insan 
“likely to become commissioner on Ellis Island from exaggerated cz 
We give murderers the benefit of reasonable doubt, and why not give 
that benefit to the poor immigrant. If he should become a publi 
eharge within three years you can send him back. * * * Th 
must be a reason for all this. I ask you, gentlemen, why does a n 
like Mr. Williams, who is a millionaire several times * * * ciam 
to have this unpleasant job on Ellis Island? Why? I do net kn 
unless he wants to serve his country in the pure spirit of New England 
and keep out the foreigners as much as possible. You .now that when 
the Puritans came to this country they left their former home becau 
of religious persecution, and as soon as they had a foothold bere they 
practiced the same persecution on others with a vengeance. * * * 

As proud citizens of this great country, we are ashamed of that 
administration on Ellis Island. Close the gates. Say we do net want 
any immigrants, or that we will send Mr. Willlams over to Burope to 
pick out whom he wants, but do not let these people sell everythin 
they have and come here with barely enough to pay their passag 
have a few dollars left, and then have them go back as beggars. * * 
Why is that necessary? * * * Put a man there with a heart 
you will have different results. 

- 7 . 
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* e + * 
Now, why is a citizen not permitted to go over to Bilis {sland and be 

present at these hearings? 

. 


> * 7 a 7 . 


When Mr. Williams said to me, “ Wel), I will have to consider your 
request,” I came to see Mr. Nagel. Mr. BarrHOLDT gave me a very 
strong ietter, and Mr. Bennet went with me to see Mr. Nage!, and Mr 
Nagel told us, not that it was against the law, but that he would tls 
to the commissioner. He told us that his father came in with $ 
1 said: “ Under the present law you would have been deport: 
you could not be Secretary of Commerce and Labor.” Mr. ! 
yarents came with a few pennies, yet they are all very usef 
Now, my poqeest was denied, and I did not care. Since I am 
mitted to help people let God help them, because Williams will n 
them.” 

* * 


STATEMENT OF A. W. LEVY, REPRESENTING THE FEDERATION 
ORGANIZATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


the facts simply are that certain conditions exist at [!!'s 
Island which cry for a remedy. 
+ . 7 
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inds of complaints have been made during the past few years 
ihe treatment of immigrants coming to Ellis Island. The 
surrounding the holding of the meetings of the boards of 
iiry are such as to make for the exercise of almost despotic 
r chamber proceedings—a phrase that has been used re- 
re indulged in, it seems to me, and it seems to be the 
the people widely affected by these rulings that such an in- 





un-American, is opposed to all principles of justice and 
and that these great United States should not be for a mo- 
d in the position of standing at the door and ruthlessly 
people out by the use of unfair and unjustifiable means. The 
nquiry have, by their decisions, rendered themselves in many 
jiculous. 
\T OF REV. MR. SYDNEY H. BASS, OF HARRISON VALLEY, PA. 


\ man and gentlemen, my name is Sydney Herbert Bass, and 
\fethodist Episcopal minister, residing at Harrison Valley, Pa, 
independent of any organization, society, newspaper, or any- 
here as a minister of the Gospel, and therefore necessarily 
rian I noticed yesterday that one gentleman after another 
there was no specific case brought forward. I am here 
is a specific case. 
speak from experimental knowledge as briefly as pos- 
your remark, sir. 
Commissioner Williams yesterday. We produced photographs. 
photographs, but mine are engraved on my mind and heart 
d into my soul as by a red-hot iron. I am sorry that the 
Kodak Co. can not develop those films for you to see; but 
to give them to you as briefly as possible in word pictures. 
to explain that I was a Methodist pastor in England for sev- 
before coming to this country, and resigned a permanent 
ith a pension at 60) at the invitation of the superintend- 
present district to take up the charge to which I have now 
nted pastor, a circuit consisting of four churches. 
| ention that I took very high honors in educational tests in 
| 1 was not detained on the ground of illiteracy. I had a 
’ high-school course and obtained certificates in advanced 
al scientific subjects and in literature, and took first prize 
in an open original hymn competition and took honors 
it zy at my college. 
| arrived on the White Star liner Adriatic on January 


ng to 


h 


2 at 3.30 p. m. 
Mr. Svizer. Of what year? 
ass. This year, 1911. I arrived at Ellis Island about 8.30 on 


wing morning, when I went in line, single file, with the other 

nts. J make no complaint about these things. 1 do not com- 

it the immigration law, and I always endeavor to carry out 

quirements of the law. 

at Ellis Island the first thing that occurred that gave 

tion of what I might expect was the porter putting us in 

alling out: “ Get on up stairs, you catile. 

t ti . the first inspector, and he said, “Are you an American 

| said, “ No, sir; British.” He said, “ What is your occu- 

pation?” 1 said, “My profession is that of a minister of the Gospel.” 
Right. Go in there,”’ and he put me in the first pen. 

f course, I had my medical examination, and I took my cer- 

tificate, which showed that I had had tmfantile paralysis of the right 

! xplained to the doctor, facetiously, that 1 did not preach with 


rivine 
vine 
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, yesterday, would do under similar conditions. I objected very much to 
going down into the sort of quarters that I could see, by prophetic 
vision, they were taking me to. * * 

Mr. Williams spoke about there not being at mattresses there 
1 did not get a mattress, but a mat impregnated } t and disin 
fectant—which was probably necessary 

We were not compelled to “sleep” on them. I did not sleep a wink 
all night; but we were compelled to e the here were dis 
tant screams all night from women It was the terrible night I 
have ever experienced in my whole life I had together abot 10 
— of this thing, and it seems to me even now like half of my 
ife. 

- * ” ¥ * * * 

Mr. Williams said that the immigrants look happy I did not see 
any indication of happiness on the face of an ly at a They 
looked perfectly miserable to me. and | ive 0 ‘ uite a study of 
reading faces They were sitting on their n¢ r ly on the 
ground ; in fact, in all sorts of positions. There wa ne woman t 
with a baby at the breast A colored official She a 
very humane lady, as I believe most of the ladies there are. and it 
you order an investigation and subpena them | elieve they will 

| give some of the most damning evidence against Ellis Island and s , 
of the officials there that can be obtained. This « red woman ¢: 
in and said: “Oh, that’s a dear little baby there, ind fet 1 
some milk. There were 600 men, women, and ildren herded ether 
in that one room. I see by the record that th y only 27,000 
immigrants who came in in January (the month | was 1 as 
there were 113,000 last year in May; and | feel entitled to s I 
did when there, if the congestion was such in the winter, what must 
it be in the busy montlis. 

The temperature appeared to be about 100 in the common room 
when it was nearly zero outside. Chere were st a few benches, that 
were occupied at the first possible moment in the morning, and the 
rest of the people steod up all day. Probably n 10 out of the 600 
could sit down * ” - 

* * * Some of the fellows took turns at breathing through the 
floor. The air that came through the holes in the floor was better. I 
spent about a quarter of an hour lying full length on the floor, breath 
ing through a sort of a little ventilator or air shaft in the middle of 
the side of the room, near the door. 

I would like to put in a medical certificate here which I have had 
since then. 

The CHATRMAN,. All right. 

Mr. Bass. It is from Dr. Neil, of Harrison Valley, Pa. It reads: 

HARRISON VALLEY, Pa., June 23, 1911. 

This is to certify that when the Rev. Sydney H ert Bass came to 
take charge of this pastorate he immediately applied * medical aid 

I found him in a state of collapse; his pulse was rapid, irregular, and 
intermittent. He suffered from dyspnwa and insomnia and was unable 
to thoroughly attend to his pastoral dnties for several weeks 

On inquiring into the cause of his illness he informed me, with great 
reluctance, that he had been refused admittance to the United States 
and had been detained on Ellis Island for 33 hours under the most i 
Sanitary and crowded conditions. In a person of refinement, like him 
self, this thoroughly accounted for what had previously izzled me, 
as his physical condition and his explanation amply corroborated each 
other. s 

Tuos. F. Nett, M. D 

I might say, with reference to that, that I w sured just before 
leaving England in one of the leading English companies, whose me 
ical man gave me a first-class health certificate I am very sure that, 
from going through Ellis Island, I will not be able to get such again, 
for some time, anyway 

I could give you specific cases. There is the case of Mrs. Jepson, 
box 147, route 3, Hood River, Oreg., who was there, detained with her 
son, on account of the father suffering from some troub! hat d 
him limp a little. I think he had had the rheumgtism years gon 
As a result of being in there she has contracted since—1I have had 
quent correspondence with them—the worst case of erysip sher d 
has ever seen, and for three weeks she hovered tween life ar 
and when getting better it was thought that she wv ld lose the t 
both eyes. She has happily recovered, but every hair on her head has 
disappeared as a result. 

* * * TIT wish you had put Rev. Dr. Jowett there instead of me, 
as with his abler tongue and more efficient pen he could have dealt more 
adequately with this terrible situation. * * * 


my feet, and he said, “All right. You can straighten that out with the 
immigration authorities.” 

I y say that I had securities worth some hundreds of dollars in 
ny ket, and $60 in cash—$10 more than Mr. Williams mentioned 
esterday as the maximum amount found upon anyone detained there. 

A going through the various pens I arrived at 9.30 in the com- 
mo! 1, and that is the basis of the bulk of my complaint. * * * 

On arriving at the final door before I went into the common room | 
I was permitted to send a telegram. They wrote it for me, and 
charged me 35 cents. * * * 

I found the hours to be as follows: 4 a. m., breakfast—I got into 
the nmon room about 4.15 or 4.20—1 p. m., dinner, and 5 p. m., 
supper; and 7.30 p. m., we went to bed. Please notice, nine hours 
ir » morning in breathing that foul atmosphere on an empty stomach. 

rhe official to whom I was speaking, just outside of the common 
ro struck me as being one of those petty officials of whom the 
honorable Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Mr. Nagel, yesterday 
spoke, neerning policemen : “Give a man a littl power and you 
soon see the result.” I saw some of the results of giving men of that 
sort a little power. When I had been in the common room for one 
hour | saw the door open for a moment, and I slipped out and asked 


to wire to Messrs. Eaton & Mains, of the Methodist Episcopal Book 
Room, prominent officials in my church. I was peremptorily ordered 
back into the common reom. ‘There were 600 people in that little 
room, crowded together. It seemed to me the most like the black 
hole of Calcutta of anything that I have seen since reading about that 


historical occurrence in the Indian mutiny. 


The worst feature of all was the common room. I was there on 
the first day from 9.30 in the morning until 7.30 at night, standing all 


the time, except occasionally when I sat on the ground. I said to the 
inspector, “ It seems an anomaly to hold me up for a bad leg and then 
make me stand on it all those hours.” 

On the second day I was there from 4.20 a. m. till 10.30 a. m. 
When my name was called I had difficulty in getting out of the 
crowded room. Then I went to stay in board of special inquiry room 
No. 2. My case did not come on until after dinner. We had dinner 
at 12 o'clock (from the common room it is 1 o'clock). At 10.30 I 
found that cases were going on, and after dinner the cases began again 
at 12.30 o'clock. 

I had been detained for 28 hours before my case was called at all, 
aft r I had specifically stated to the first inspector I met that I was a 
minister of the gospel, and I had my certificate of successes in exami- 
Rations and my conference credentials in my possession, as well as 
my property. 

m. then went before the board of special inquiry, and they seemed to 
gl me, apparently, a very fair hearing. I spoke as I am speaking 
akon now, without interruption; but they refused to look at my 
— nee credentials during the hearing, and at the conclusion of it J 

8 unanimously ordered to be deported as an alien w'thout visible 





Means of support and as liable to become a public charge. Of co 

my means of support are invisible. - 7 — 
At - s 7 . * . - 

Brett just before going to bed, I objected, as any self-respec 


man or American, or those self-respecting Germans we heard 


him for permission to wire to the British consul and for permission | 


And let me insert here also the indignant protest to President 
Taft of the Citizens’ Committee of Orchard, Rivington, and East 
Houston Streets, New York, in April, 1912, against 
rageous aspersion put upon them by this Williams in his report 
of June 30, 1911, which is printed by the Taft administration 
in the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration of 
1911: 


the out- 


{Senate Document No. 785, Sixty-second Congress, second session. ] 
VIEWS 0O M MIGRAT 

Mr. O’GoRMAN presented the following petition of citizens of Orchard, 
Rivington, and East Houston Streets, New York City, relative to the 
reports of officials and the condition of immigrants 
Hon. WriLtiaAM H. Tart, 

President of the United States of America, Washington, D. C 

Sir: The undersigned are residents of Orchard, Rivington, and East 
Houston Streets, in the Borough of Manhattan, city of New fort 
As such they respectfully call your attention to the following statement 
contained in the annual report for the year ending June 30, 1911 f 
William Williams, Esg., commissioner of immigration for the port of 
New York: 

“The new immigration, unlike that of the earlier years, proceeds in 
art from the poorer elements of the countries of southern and eastern 
Surope and from backward races with customs and institutions widely 
different from ours and without the capacity of ting with our 
people as did the early immigrants. Many of those coming from these 


sources have very low standards of living, possess filthy habits, and 
are of <n ignorance which passes belief. Types of the classes referred 
te, representing various alien races and nationalities, may be observed 
in some of the tenement districts of Elizabeth, Orchard, Rivington, and 
East Houston Streets, New York City. * * * ‘They often herd to- 
gether, forming, in effect, foreign colonies, in which the English lan- 
guage is almost unknown.” 
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The report in which these expressions occur was printed as a sepa- 
rate document on December 5, 1911 (8S. Doc. No. 124, 62d Cong., 2d 


sess.), and is also included in the printed annual report of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration for the year ending June 30, 1911 


(pp. 1¢4—-153), and is also printed in the pamphlet entitled “ Hearings 
Kelutive to Further Restriction of Immigration before the Committee on 
Imrigration and Naturalization, House of Representatives, Sixty-second 
Cougress, Second Session.”’ 

Although this report of Mr. Williams is supposed to relate solely to 
Kwilis Island affairs, fully two pages are devoted to matters having no 
bearing whatsoever upon the affairs at Ellis Island, but are evidently 
interpolated for restrictionistic purposes. 

While the individual views of the commissioneg are no concern of 
ours, We are vitally interested in that portion of his report which under- 
takes to reflect upon us, as indicated in the foregoing excerpt. We 
deny emphatically that there is any truth in the strictures imposed by 
this public official upon the inhabitants of Orchard, Rivington, and 
Kast Houston Streets. A large proportion of them are citizens of the 
United States, loyal to their country and to its institutions, seeking 
by their industry to add to the well-being of the community in which 
they reside. Those who are not citizens intend to become such at the 
earliest opportunity. Although most of the residents of these streets 
are of foreign birth, they have come to this country for the purpose of 
establishing permanent homes, of rearing and educating their children 
as good Americans, and of enjoying the blessings of freedom, at the 
same time assuming and performing the obligations which residence 
and citizenship entail 

A survey of the district whose good name is involved in the stric- 
tures contained in Mr. Williams's report, indicating the nationalities 
and the moral, social, and industrial activities of the population in- 
cluded in such district, is hereto appended. It is believed that the 
statistics thus presented for your consideration will demonstrate, not 
only that the statements made by Mr. Williams are false, but that 
they are libelous, and that no public official should be permitted with 
impunity thus to malign a large and populous section of this great 
city. 

Remarks of this character, emanating from one occupying the 
official position that Mr. Williams fills, are calculated to do great in- 
jury to those who are included within them. ‘They are particularly 
objectionable because they are apt to arouse unwarranted prejudices 
against immigrants, and especially among immigration inspectors, 
who are his subordinates and who, as has been pointed out by the 
Congressional Immigration Commission, are at present disposed “ in 
a greater or less degree to reflect in their decisions the attitude of the 
eee, thus “tending to impair the judicial character of the 
Oar 

Under the circumstances we are impelled, not only for self-protec- 
tion but because we believe it to be our duty as citizens, to protest 
ugainst these wanton and unjustifiable reflections upon us; against 
this attempt on the part of a public official to discriminate among 
those who have passed through the gate at Ellis Island, and who have 
become absorbed in the general population of this country. 

Moreover, we consider the remarks to which we have taken umbrage 
as a gratuitous insult, because in making them Mr. Williams did not 
deal with any matters which came within his jurisdiction, which is 
confined to Ellis Island, but has seen fit, either maliciously or without 
knowledge of the conditions which he seeks to describe, to animadvert 
upon us and those whom we represent, all of whom are striving to the 
utmost of their power to maintain the respect and good will of their 
fellow citizens. 

We therefore respectfully pray that such action may be taken in the 
premises as will vindicate our reputation and that of our families and 
neighbors, and will result in the retraction of the libelous charge of 
which we complain. 

Dated, New York, April 9, 1912. 

Respectfully submitted. 





Mor LENKOWSKY, 
Chairman, 78 Rivington Street, 
ANTON KAUFMAN, 
Secretary, 288 East Houston Street, 
Citizens’ Committee of Orchard, Rivington, and 
East Houston Streets, New York City. 


Names of inhabitants of Orchard, Rivington, and East Houston Streets. 


RIVINGTON STREET. Street No. 


Jacob Rosenthal as annie nipineapaanheetne aici -iebnens 14) 
Benet Feigenbaum since hiadinsipdikaplehciansidesiiabiicenstdiesiead 15st 
Adolf Mande! . Sistemi: See 
Rudolph Kanarek Sebi a Stl ttidtieticdien Se . 155 
Nathan Katz . ’ ening ve Ope tien 
George Feurstein Ae 155 
Sam_ Feinstock ; : ‘ rae 
Julius Liberman ‘ eanrares « ~* 
Louis Liberman a tae 
Feivel Silver de 187 
Sam Tabak 3 aoe 
A. Katz ‘ a : : _ 187 
H. Steigligel ; ae De ee 
Oscar Arnold — 
Samuel Garber / aie 105 
Louis Bonotorowsky i 2 
Rubin Auerbach : An ee 
Abraham Kraus facies ‘is nits silticaailiiaces hee cinignind 
H. Frager a ee 
Samuel Weintraub ‘ ~ 140 
David Zierlow _ 129 
Nathan Zierlow 490 
Mavis Rosenstraulb chai - 4504 
Leon Frost ....~.-~---------------- _. 131 
Abraham Moses Rotenstern__-------- . 185 
Max L. Frost ‘ Soins 4s, Mai 
Bores Shorhet . . = ~~ 437 
Harry Plotkin - " __. 187 
Louis Goldstein —_--~-~- on . . pleintaiiiea aie kaw 1237 
M. Sanderowitz a a“ wie sai . os Sr 
Harry Kornitsky —-.-.....--- a a. = be 149 
Philip Rosenthal ~-~-~- , sdzmed 3G. ae, ee 161 
Joseph Cohen <iositpineiea mala wie vine ie 
Henry Tietel seendiniagaitlansantc italia en ibiiinsivenibnsthaidbiin atten ae 86 
Chemis Rothman --- satree ae re Aaa ee S5 
Hyman Pinner - 2 ( eeigeomt wnepanilgteestecahe aapissaa iene Moe) 2 oe i" 2 
Aaron Reich—-_- 9 


Max Kopsilow- 
David Heidwin 
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Street No, Of the 701 houses listed in the 57 blocks above mentioned, 554, or 79 
‘ ~ C. Rubinstein secs cccwestimenccece nn bticsn ssn as + §) | per cent, are owned by Jews; 147, or 21 per cent, are owned by non 
“s S rman 2 ee ee ewe =---- ee weneaceasencs= 5S | Jews. 
Ss Dar RO cen dh ce sesinvenseeiecstinintse cena ntact cipal aS aatioaen ieee 53 II. 
I n LaurowitS ..-<<<<<<.<<eweee en 5 5 5 nn ee eee eseo= 59 |} THIRTY-THREE VARIETIES OF SOCIAL CENTERS, REPRESENTING 671 PLAC 
EAST HOUSTON STREET. Religion and education— 
ly Reich a Silla ds abit tates tinea ta am iene ta aieeapeneniate . 3038 Congregations ee, ee 104 
Samuel Goldberg Sues Se ES Cemetery office 7 ere es 1 
W Jacobs 2 mi Said hasan ee Scnm~ieasttcaey Ue Churches ae 
Har Safran ee a te ae Onde Seo is ee ane anes ee eng 309 Llebrew schools ae , 
| d eee nits Uh testy Sete pn chavarcnee io nee -- 309 Publie libraries i , 
@ K aca t iia ethivguptlddeesitgls badness 305 Private schools " 
A Mi 2 som cht etbad aeceabntic atandeindn 301 Public schools ) 
Ad ee _ Sita Sites abtewne Ssdatnanieenenanteln 257 Social settlements , 
S MelrOWt .cnnamnane Sacmvl cosdleapsehdchcsaeat ahisianetene iteliamiantaa adanbek). aa 
Sydney Schwartz Sica dibs apaetcaieeaale pathy Sober etesitalicatheh capitate. aa Total (26.4 per cent) 177 
P | el nancies aidan teenie case aninnidnedidateaaeia a ——= 
\ Z witz ss asaaia ieuta-antunithspipein cigs smetpentaniioinis-antibabae estonia aS ae 
Isid rannenbaum ei ncn a ag Shp RE Magee Cohen only 206 Bowling alleys__..____--- oa » 
Jos Relat no a eee ee is quneuntteitdedaalathiedegmanle 198 | Clubs : r 
Joseph H. Mayers ----~~.-.----- w-cpratatcneatbegehendenees-aitntaaeemenimg miaagseee 106 Candy and ice-cream parlors 112 
| CCR acanratcaciuawhue a LcoddduiGvediinh=n Se Dancing academies 1 
Max J Bn ncrsartndcsbas sadly Sipeannaidae ore é cndieantines Gincnayidigriipiiageiianmntiniaen 192 Moving-picture places ; a 
Abeshem 1. LOW Bin cnndeaeeeness sis to ees else paige tatiana a Billiard and pool rooms : ; 
Joseph J. Schlesinger-..-_----------------------------------- 215 Theater 1 
1 land Re aoa aaa eit ah em nena gh ee atta eal aes Halls and meeting-room buildings ane S 
| Rn nberg iesiaceaia ania iiadacctintiaiiaiaatainpitiineiiad sist tlie ila teslecictasiiaing 201 | . 
ti lille - sect alicia tinal hiscintincidieataettethaintmccians deine iielieigadalaliad, 18% | Total (21 per cent) be 141 
Sigmu lbonner ——— — navenanengnqsengnctthinapenenépcdinagial 189) 
Ss Kreisberg ca ntith ac aaesiitetnleiaiuminiiiinmnda tenn gatmacdiiaa 187 | Food and living: 
@ Beehowsky & PiO <cccqomtemntoesim maine aos Se i tne tee Si ee 73 Lunch rooms_____-—— 2 no 
Uy Th ek eee 170 | Restaurants a 107 
ferveel Width ..2<ccceecuewn ae — a ee tis: llotels 
( i — a“ snscestpnci eiiia iit> <li ie laley stainless 158 Lodging houses 
Sig i Balter a aad a err eee eT 
Eliza le Dee. cnsinckiteee nieintseiitianeialilididhitiiaes tiaaitg le 150 Total (21.2 per cent) 14 
Max Rubin es - ee ee 150 
A Gibbs ee Oe 150 | Public drinking places - 
A arwiewGe — . smimnchiintammnimidh tmaillipbictetiinddis Ee Saloons (it should be remembered that 40 of the 70 saloons 
N N. Kaplan sis sayin ns imc ap ee teseacteacinc igh aiid aiitanbailalip iain 32 have restaurants attached) : 70 
P. 1 stant i een i Wine cellars r 
] s Damozek i al ED oe 276 
Morris Karliner__._--~- tities diacetate isencbitleiktniciitl acetal a= 200 Total (11.2 per cent) .....-~- ; ‘ 75 
Harris Reiner st lsc cite amit n ciliate Hillis cig ta eaatital Neal 252 
\. B. Newman a a NR a aia nr’ 
Anton Kaufman ‘ = ear eae . 290 Barbers = ee a 7s 
Marcus Schulsinger__ htiecanbn ted ae Bootblack parlors a 13 
Benedict Jomple_____----- snk tiation eine lat neh Hacilngtpitplaptil aan maaan 288 | Ladies’ hairdressing parlors is 24 
David Valkman —- _— a 7 284 | Publie bathhouses_-_ < ; 
Samuel Fuchs | 
Philip Hurwitz Total (17.7 per cent) ~-~-- senian J 119 
Reuben Felgen iiciciiesiccdectiatiatinbanc Seti emenemettthenenags 270 
Faerber, Silberman & Co ~~~ — “68 | Economic and civic agencies: 
Samuel Silvetthiin.2e44.s. ckceedtad aiden sds ne equenead 7 Banks shleititieis jane sean ‘ ‘ 2 
Bb. Buxbaum i a i te cect lal na laine gaelineneiien 260 Employment agencies ‘ i - 6 
BS. Herekow its... nnntccicctdle dwitiatinddetd eenibdbain din anette 290 l’awnshops donut ‘ : 2 
I. Greenfield wal Steamship and railroad offices. __~-~- —_ . . ; 5 
John Weinberg oat Fire-engine company a a 3 “ a 1 
loseph Boeitz ia Be iain Series nds ome encanto “ 1 
Iferman L. Stern 250 
Freedberger & Eie€GBic.ccnccncenn ne cndmsscesnsonnnmeeenemwes es ee GE BOE CR) .nccdcnsennun aime 17 
Herman Licbertitlinwaicccbcetwennsmntnioineameminnnmdmnbetio 306 - 
I. H. Gottlieb sist kintescttint ln Siaticcaniptipeitsescianni en dntalinnn iinilices lhjaaiipetenaapiginetetin in ad Grand total (100 per cent) .......-.---..- 7 671 
Emil Adler ra cil ds baleleleinpncinign bathed eeepc ein apenciaaaamaenm aisle 216 
lx. Weick a aT ae ee £12 If. 
Isaac Scheinert._.-....-....---~+~~---~--+----+-------------- 318 FOURTEEN PROFESSIONS, REPRESENTING 191 PERSONS 
Morris Philip. ccc itd ic etqegee qeeeiben magn anerenstin 325 | Health: 
SRC0D QOldRaI Ric ncct banat nthe tndaeeeitemmetite, akencinaii 33! | I la hii * 10 
Oe RE I EE IE 338 | ae pe. ea 1G 
7 a a OE LI ee 344 | Drug stores_..........---.---- iene sntleaselh ‘ ; 38 
dos. Stemnberg_--22- Wooo 2222222 ooo ooo 8). Midwites_———— 13 
1. Brand te, a es ne ae oe oS oa. Nurses at awe nop seein = : 
a Steinhart wa - = $= eV | CRE. cnt etterints mnn etna aa 2 
Sime , , ~ ona 
eel ne acannon etree MRT et ema 353 Total (60.7 per cent)_.-_---__--.------ _ denny. oan 
William Re Oe ee ne 2 wus s 
M. Mar 3 Davis___---------------------------------------- aga | Religion : 
Fouls Srisiee 2 tie se ee See Re as 23] Cantors_----~~- ean en ae ape cinteoanom mn en an enenenan emae : --= % 
Rmescael Tem pe anna ce Rabbis-__---------------------------- s-e- 
*hillp Goldsmi ane - 
Moses Ca Pre 22 Total (5.8 per cent) .................... 11 
ee Be ee «6 ee I ~ 318 
WE on > eerie eee ee Ee eee nog | Art: 
Benard INGE itgsoot tee “<7 R10 Pine teachers.....----—-- - 8 
Dave A EF RL CRT aE ee ” Ray Photographers_-_---_- - nanaeed 12 
nosenbaum «& vine P| oe 
Kirsch & Levine Bros__------------------~---------------- oan Total (7.9 per cent) ----- ‘ rae 1S 
M. Greenspan te sctlhe lene na isc iihandga Pea toa teieisdtntgacition 
beh’, “RovCleGiiet ba pete a Sty th ane ei 303 Law : 
Harrie HNokelggeiiee toteret fee ie ne ne KO Lawyers_----------- ~------------ -- 2 
Simon Klein eR MR GN 6s ae ek et “04 Notaries__...----- — -« _ 21 
A ro of the social centers, professions, industrial and mercantil Total (23 per cent) —--~- ees a ; 14 
. ishments on East Houston Street, between Broadway and East 
a en Street, between Bowery and East River ; and Orchard | Miscellaneous: 
‘ , between Division and East Houston Streets. Veterinaries____- . 1 
I. Real estate_ -—- ae aka { 
— ’ THE POPULATION. Total (2.6 per cent) : 
age a of families residing in this district is 7,366, or an | 
we tee 129 families per block. Grand total (100 per cent) ae i Ol 
rs se 7,366 families, 90.3 per cent, or 6,653 families, are Jewish; ' 
‘*e Tumines, or 9.7 per cent, are non-Jewish. IN 
oat ne ren, these 7,366 families as each representing 4.5 persons, which 
lh nited States census multiple figure for 1900 for Manhattan would 


t = population in the above-mentioned streets appear to be 33,883. 
is total divided by 57, the number of blocks in the district, makes 
ye se Dumber of persons to a block 594. 

o- ue total number of persons, 90.3 per cent, or 30,596, are Jews; 

‘oP cent, or 3,286, non-Jews. 
on mber of blocks covered in the making of this survey was 57, 


houses | ee being 701, making 12 the average number of 
pe lock, 
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CLASSIFICATION OF 65 VARIETIES OF INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS, NUM 
BERING 624 IN ALL. 
Foods: 






Bakeries- baal : sata 133 
| Butcher shops z 92 
| Mineral water factories oe 2 
| Sausage factories sex 
| ee Cee EP GONE no ii incantenienmmmmneadins 141 




































































We: . apparel 
‘ ning eStore 
4 ' 
( I nufact ring estabi 
Clothing shops 
i? naking snuoeps - 
} roidery shops 
i wer and feather shops 
linir goods shop 
Jewelry shop 
Ladi tailoring shops 
Laundries 
Men's tailoring shop 


Men's hat shop 
Merchant tailo 
NM ery shoy 


shops 


oomaking shoy 





rella-making shops 
est - making shons 

Vire frame making shop 

Vatehmaking shops 
Total (58.3 per cent) 

Household goods: 
Daby-earriage factory 
Basket factory 

Candle factory 
Picture-frame factories 

Cutlery shops 

Stove shop 

Sewing-machine shop 

| r} 


< factories 


Wooden-tank factory 


Total (6.9 per cent) 


gE 
= 


ineous: 
Bieyele shop 
iacksmith shops 
Cigar factory 
Cigarette factories 
Gold-leaf factories 
Harness shop 
lronwork shops 

ik shops 
Leather-goods factory 
Monument Building 
Novelty shops 
Paper-box factories 
Printing shops 
Sign-painting 
Tobaeeo shops 
Tailors’ chalk factory 
Wheelwright shop 


shops 


rotal (10.1 per cent) 


Grand total 


FIFTY-FIVE 


Foods 


Delicatessen stores 

kee stores 

Fruit and vegetable stores 
Fish stores 


qrocery store 


Milk 


stores 


Mushroom stores 
Poultry stor 
Tea and coffee stores 


Total (27.4 per cent) 


Household articles 








] ’ tore 

‘ and wood tores 
( wkery stores 
Carpet store 
Costumes store 

Dry goods stores 
Furnishing stores 

‘ 1p] linnces store 
(jos-mantle store 
Hinrdware stores 

| t} goods stores 
i raph stores 

Se machine stores 


Window-shade stores 


Total (28.9 per cent) 


ts manufacturing shops 


Build trades: 
(Contractor eetidintidaite 
‘ ‘nter sh ps 
leetric shops 
(lazing shops 
Lumber yard 
I ksmith shops 
Metal-ceilin ictories 
I it shops ees 
] mbing shops aie te 
] fing shop 
Steam-fitting shop 
Tinsmith shop 


lishments in other portions of the city. 
would thus show that 
above 
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Many of the residents of the locality are employed in industrial estab- 
c A separate tabulation of them 
a larger variety of trades and industries than is 
zsiven are represented by the residents of the district. 


tESENTING 745 STORES. 
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ait 


ul 








| ; ie = —~ 


Wearing apparel : 





eT EF se ae 

RI I actaiinies nsacishntiacind tees tae ee ee < 
I I ea ; 
i RE RLLEERE LED AB GORE. SEE ie 

Flower and feather store___.________ lalla a . 
Gents’ furnishing stores_...c._____~ sadistic ects 

Men’s hat stores__ > 

Notion stores ; 48 
NN A sN ; 





Sweater store__ : aie a eae ies 5 
Trimming steres 

Umbrella stores- 
Woolen stores 


zotal (269 per cent) ............... 


| Reading matter: 
Bookstores... ........- 
News stands ___ 





Total (6.2 per cent). 


Miscellaneous : 
Auctioneering stores —_ 
Awning store __ - 
Barber-supplies store___ 
CP OD. oa icceccctnnm 
Express offices ____- 
ND ia cia a meet 
a eae 
Insurance offices__- : ‘ 
Livery stables diode oie 
Musical-instruments stores_ 
Moving-van office______- 
Plaiting stere______ 
Paper-box stores - 
Rags store 
Stationery stores 
Telephone exchange. 








Total (10.6 per cent) 


Grand total (100 per cent) 


RESUME. 

The capacity of the people living in this district to save 
and beyond living expenses can easily be determined by 
industrial and mercantile concerns dealing in articles of luxu 
the fact that the people in this district largely patron 
tailoring establishments. The well-dressed appearance of 
men and women is striking. The small number of pawnsh: 
two) is likewise an additional evidence of thrift. 

It is interesting to note that the Penny Provident Bank 
with the University Settlement, for the year ending Septem! 
showed over $7,000 deposited by children of this neighbor! 
are six such penny provident institutions connected with ot 
ments and schools of this district. 

The intelligence of the people is indicated both by th: 
eee and news stands, and by the large number of 
| 


are to be found among adults as well as children in th 
this district. Proeportionately fewer books of fiction are 
other parts of the city, the hterature for home reading being 
a serious character. 

Miss Ida Simpson, head librarian of the Sewnrd Park > 
Public Library Branch, when interviewed said that the circ: 
that branch for the year ending 1911 was one-half million | 
largest number of books circulated in any branch library i 
The circulation among adults constituted two-thirds in th: 
one-half in the winter. The reason for the decline of adult 
the winter can be ascribed to two causes, viz, the runnin 
schools and the fact that they engage in overtime wor! 
branches of industry during that period. 

While fiction (and it was invariably of the best kind 
cally, sociology was second, and economies third: 5,200 
and American history are on the catalogue of this branch, 
in constant use. sooks representing simple methods for 
English, to which this branch gives particular attention. 
in great demand. Despite the large number of foreigners | 
the vicinity, only 12 per cent of the total number of books 
were in languages other than English. It was observed, M 
says, that many of the readers of this library change frequ 
vestigation disclosed the fact that no sooner do the people « 
abroad become somewhat Americanized than they change 
dence. The Borough of the Bronx draws very largely { 
tion. The transfer of these people from this branch to the 
the upper part of the city in connection with the libraries t! 
also confirms this statement 

Miss S. P. Kent, head librarian of the Rivington St: 
claims that for the year 1911, 265,405 volumes were take 
eent of which were drawn by children, 40 per cent by ad 
of numbers the order in which books were read was: F 
sciences, second; literature, third. The percentage of fo! 
taken out was 12 per cent. Books. on civies, American bhi 
eral, and local history pertaining to city and State can 
nished quickly enough to satisfy the demands of the 
library. as well as others in this district, make it a point 
close contact with the evening and day schools, as we 
several social centers in the neighborhood, and in that way 
is made known to those who frequent these centers. Miss Kk 
sizes the fact that the books drawn were largely of a wtillt 
acter, many being textbooks selected by young men and 
who are anxious to prepare for the civil service or regents ¢> 

Miss Augusta Markowitz, head librarian of the Hat 
Sranch, shows a total circujation of 350,539 volumes ! 
ended 1911, of which 215,712 were taken out by children, 
adults. Last year 4,001 new applications were made 
Only 7 per cent of the books circulated are in foreign langu 

In the auditorium maintained in connection with this. 
branch the Hungarian-American Lyceum meets weekly. It 
of intelligent young men and women in the Hungarian colon) 
this library is the center. Interesting lectures both in Hung 
| English are held here. Boy scouts, composed of the boys ol 





} 





ous: 








1. meet here weekly. 


Last summer a female physician connected 


board of health, Dr. Tinker, organized a Little Mothers’ 
peer e purpose of which was to teach the young girls the care of 
fal . that they might become helpful to their mothers, and much 


e of this effort. ‘ : 
ting of population, noted so largely in the case of the Seward 
Pat neh Library, has been likewise observed at the other two 


eworthy that the large population of this region reads Eng- 
and that the percentage of books in other languages in cir- 
from 7 = cent to 12 per cent. Those who in the first 
simple books for the purpose of learning English, read at 
me for the sake of self-culture and amusement foreign books 
serious character until they are sufficiently familiar with the 
of the country to enable them togread English exclusively. 
itively brief period that it takes them to acquire the lan- 
markable. 
\ iward Mandel, principal of Public School No. 188, located 
| nd Lewis Streets, states that 2,500 boys attend his school, 
y r cent are foreign born. Out of 1,500 boys 10 years or 
of library age, only 11 boys do not belong to the district 
ury During the whole of 1911 >nly 8 of the 2,500 boys were 
1d they on charges that were trivial. There was but one 
i serious moral delinquency. 
| there are two foreign classes for children for the newly 
e average time that the children attend these special classes 
vo to three months. They are then sufficiently qualified in 
2 enter the general classes and to keep up with the work. 
| »5 per eent of the children attending this school yearly change 
nee from this district to the outlying parts of Brooklyn 
ronx, 
mental quality of the children has not varied to any extent 
( ng the past 10 years or more. Years ago the schools afforded no 
ilities for social development. Now the school referred to 
ell-conducted orchestra, a glee club, literary and other societies, 
i ling basket ball and other teams. The schoolrooms, auditoriums, 
| ounds are thus utilized on certain days after school hours. 
ments are given in this school, and the parents are often in- 
milar work is done throughout the district. In 
irs of the children are devoted to recreation in 
manner. 
no doubt that the schools, as well as the social settlements, 
factors toward Americanizing the children of this locality, 
both react most beneficially upon the parents. 
public leetures delivered under the auspices of the board of 
education and the evening schools for adults are remarkably well at- 
tended. When it is remembered that the majority of people living on 
streets are industrious toilers, the success of the public lectures 
‘ht schools is especially noteworthy. 
ins Gilman, head worker of the University Settlement, gives 
opinion that the children of the district which cover the 
mentioned evidence a degree of intelligence second to 
est children of any other locality with which he is acquainted. 
» far as the young people are concerned, he says that those who are 
associated with the various clubs and societies identified with his 
ment seem never to be satisfied with their present mental attain- 
ments, but eagerly seek additional knowledge. 
Mr. Gilman, when asked what type of citizenship may be expected 
m t listrict, said: “‘ There is no evidence that the United States 
kely to suffer, from a civil point of view, as a result of the addi- 
' citizens from the children and other minors of this district. 
contrary, every indication points to an enrichment of citizen- 


at 


an organized 


it as his 


ther indication of the high standard of the population alluded 
to is shown by the fact that in the 8 halls and buildings used for meet- 
gs enumerated above there are 80 individual lodge rooms. Many in- 
porated societies for mutual and general beneficial purposes meet 
The “community of interest’ idea prevails to a very large 

is proven both by the large number of fraternal and 
canizations, as well as by the fact that there are 104 congre- 


This 


IHlebrew schools at which religious education is imparted em- 
size the anxiety of the parents that their children be made con- 
versant with the teachings of their faith. 
And, lest I forget, let me read what a Republican President 
and one of your candidates stated. I refer to Mr. Roosevelt's 
age of December 38, 1901, which is in part as follows: 
_ The second object of a proper immigration law ought to be to secure 
y a2 careful and not merely perfunctory educational test some intelli- 
sent capacity to appreciate American institutions and act sanely as 
American citizens. This would not keep out all anarchists, for many of 
ther yng to the intelligent criminal class. But it would do what is 
oint; that is, tend to decrease the sum of ignorance so potent 
iucing the envy, suspicion, malignant passion, and hatred of 
ut of which anarchistic sentiment inevitably springs. Finally, 
should be excluded who are below a certain standard of 
fitness to enter our industrial field as competitors with Amer- 

There should be preper proof of personal capacity to earn 
\merican living and enough money to insure a decent start under 
conditions. ‘This would stop the influx of cheap labor and 
resulting competition which gives rise to so much of bitterness in 
industrial life; and it would dry up the springs of the pes- 
social conditions in our great cities where anarchistic organi- 
t ve their greatest possibility of growth. . 
both the educational and economic tests in a wise immigration law 
designed to protect and elevate the general body politic and 


Lit 


needs no comment on my part; it shows where he stands 
» hollowness of his professed friendship for foreign-born 





in Mr. Roosevelt’s message of December 5, 1905, he 
record in the following language: 
4 e question of immigration is of vital interest to this country. In 
r ended June 30, 1905, there came to the United States 1,026,000 
migrants. In other words, in the single year that has just 
there came to this country a greater number of people than 
during the 169 years of our colonial life which intervened 
n the first landing at Jamestown and the Declaration of Inde- 
It is clearly shown in the report of the Commissioner Gen- 
Immigration that while much of this enormous immigration is 








of | 


this way the | 
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undoubtedly healthy and natural, a considerable portion is undesirable 
from one reason or another. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now turn to the record of my party, the 
Democratic—the party of the people, the party that has sur- 
vived since our independence—the party that stands for the 
people’s rights, for justice and freedom, for progress, and for 
personal, civic, political, and religious liberty. It was nearly 
continuously in control of our Government from the time of 
our independence until 1860, and, although many efforts were 
made by the various political parties to pass restrictive legisla 
tion, especially between the years of 1830 and 1860, the Demo 
cratic Party during all these years stood firm for broad and 
liberal policies. 


It stood then as it stands to-day—for the fundamental prin 
ciples of our free Government. We have been and will co 
tinue to be in favor of the policy that this land of ours should 


ever be a refuge for the oppressed and persecuted of every 
nation. 

In upholding the sacred traditions of the country and of the 
Democratic Party, the Democratic platform of 1884 contained 
the following: 








We oppose sumptuary laws, which vex the citizen and interfere with 
individual liberty. 

In reaflirming the declaration of the Democratic platform of 1856 
that the liberal principles embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration « 
Independence and sanctioned in the Constitution, which m s ours 
the land of liberty and the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, 
have ever been cardinal principles in the Democratic faith. * 

And in the platform of 1892 we had the following: 

We condemn and denounce any and all attempts to restrict the immi 


gration of the industrious and worthy of foreign lands 
And in the latest pronouncement of Democratic doctrine, our 
2, we have this ringing declaration: 

No treaty should receive the sanction of our Government which does 
not recognize that equality of all our citizens, irrespective of race o1 
creed, and which does not expressly guarantee the fundamental right of 


|} expatriation. - 


In contrast with Taft’s and Roosevelt's narrow and biased 
views I desire to read an extract from the message of the only 


Democratic President we have had since 1860. It reads as 
follows: 
Marcu 2, 1897. 
To the House of Representatives: 
I hereby return without approval House bill No. 7864, entitled “An 


act to amend the immigration laws of the United States.” 


By the first section of this bill it is proposed to amend section 1 of 
the act of March 3, 1891, relating to immigration by adding to th 
classes of aliens thereby excluded from admission to the United States 


the following: 
“All persons physically capable and over 16 years of age who can not 
read and write the English language or some other language n , 
A radical departure from our national policy relating to immigrant 





is here presented. Heretofore we have welcomed all who came to us 
from other lands except those whose moral or physical condition 

history threatened danger to our national welfare and safety Relying 
upon the zealous watchfulness of our people to prevent injury to ow 
political and social fabric, we have encouraged those coming from fot 
eign countries to cast their lot with us and join in the development of 
our vast domain, securing in return a share in the blessings of American 


citizenship. 
A century's stupendous growth, largely due to the assimilation and 


thrift of millions of sturdy and patriotic adopted citizens, attests t! 
success of this generous and free-handed policy which, while guarding 
the people's interests, exacts from our immigrants only physical and 


moral soundness and a willingness and ability to work 





A contemplation of the grand results of this policy can not fail to 
rouse a sentiment in its defense, for however it might have been 
regarded as an original proposition and viewed as an experiment, it 
accomplishments are such that if it is to be uprooted at this late day 
its disadvantages should be plainly apparent and the substitute adopted 
should be just and adequate, free from uncertainti and gua d 
against difficult or oppressive administration 

It is not claimed, I believe, that the time has come for the further 
restriction of immigration on the ground that an excess of population 
overcrowds our land. 

It is said, however, that the quality of recent immigration } ind 
sirable. The time is quite within recent memory when the same thin 
was said of immigrants who, with their descendants, are now ni 1 
among our best citizens. 

A careful examination of this bill has convinced me that rt 
reasons given and others not specifically stated its provisions 
unnecessarily harsh and oppressive, and that its defects in constructi 
would cause vexation and its operation would result in harm t 
citizens, 

GROVER CLEVELAN 

The Democratic Party as such not only has at all time 
demonstrated its friendship for the foreign-born citizens, bu 





whenever it was in power it has shown its abil nd its w 
dom to legislate at all times in the interest of all the peo 
This Congress, the first Democratic Congress in 16 ye has 
enacted more beneficial legislation, more legislation in ¢l 
terest of the masses, in the interest of the laboring men, in the 
interest of the country than the Republican Party has enacted 
during the entire time of its existence. The Democratic Pa 
every Democrat and every honest citizen, may feel prond of th 
| excellent record that we have made. Every pledge of ours h 

| been redeemed and every promise kept, while many laws in the 
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interest of the people were passed in addition to those that our 










































































plati 1 called for. 

During our campaigns we promised the people, through our | 
party platform, that if intrusted with authority we would take 
from the Speaker the power to appoint committees and thereby | 

| 


ve the power to the representatives of the people to control 

gislution. We have promised the people to eliminate Cannon- | 
isin, and we have fulfilled our promises. We have revised the | 
rules and did take away from the Speaker the power to ap- | 
point committees, and we have placed each Member in a posi- 

tion where he is able to legislate for the interests of the people 

in accordance with the pledges and promises made, and we have 

made it impossible for any one man, no matter who he may be, 

to control legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I point with pride to the record of this Demo- 
cratic Congress, and I now wish to point out some of the 
beneficial legislation which we have enacted: 

irst. We passed a resolution providing for an amendment 
to the Constitution which would give to the people the right to 
elect Senators by a direct vote, thus preventing the special | 
interests from controlling these elections as has so often been 
the case heretofore. 

Second. We have passed the campaign publicity bill, which 
requires candidates as well as campaign managers to publish 
the names of all campaign contributors, thereby giving the 
people a chance to see who is supplying the money for campaign 
expenses. Had this law been in force in 1904 we would have | 
known before the election that the Harvester Trust had made a | 
donation of some $30,000 to Mr, Roosevelt’s campaign fund. 

Third. On May 8, 1912, this Democratic Congress passed the | 
free-list bill, removing the tariff on all agricultural implements, | 
leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, bread, 
timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles. Presi- 


and ignoring the people’s demands, vetoed this bill. 

lourth. The Democratic Congress has passed a bill reducing 
the tariff on cotton and on cotton goods, which would have no 
doubt reduced the price of wearing apparel; but again the 
Republican President came to the rescue of the rich manu- 
facturers by vetoing the bill. 

Fifth. The Democratic Cougress has passed the bill known as 
the steel schedule, which reduces the tariff on steel and steel 
products over 50 per cent. In fact, we have passed this bill 
twice—the first time it was vetoed by the President, and it is 
now being strangled in the Senate. If this bill had become a 
law, the prices of building material and of all products of a 
like nature, as well as the prices of the tools with which me- 
chanics and laboring men earn their livelihood, would have 
been materially lowered. 

Sixth. We have properly charged the Republican Party with 
criminal extravagance and have promised the people of the 
country economy. Again we have kept our faith and have 
reduced the House expenditures alone by about $180,000, and 
we will save the country nearly $30,000,000 during the fiscal 
year. 

Seventh. Believing that the tax of nearly 2 cents on sugar 
is a tax upon the necessities of life. we have passed a bill 
placing sugar on the free list, and thereby saving the people 
of this country on the tax alone over $55,000,000 annually. 
If you take into consideration the profit of the Sugar Trust on 
the sugar coming here free from our possessions, we can safely 
say that we will have saved the people nearly $300,000 for each 
congressional district, provided, of course, that the Republican 
Senate will likewise do its duty by the people, and provided 
also the President does not come to the rescue of the Sugar 
Trust 

Highth. Let us now turn to the income tax. Instead of tax- 
ing the poor, as the Republican Party has been doing, the 
Democratic Party believes in imposing the tax on those who 
can easier afford to pay it. We therefore have passed the 
income-tax bill, which provides that there be an annual tax 
levied on those individuals having a yearly income of $5,000 
or over. If this bill is passed by the Republican Senate and 
signed by the Republican President, this will equalize all the 
reductions that we have made in the cut on the articles I 
have mentioned and the losses of revenue we would undergo 
in placing the other articles I have referred to on the free list. 

Ninth. And now let us consider the wool bill. It is a well- 
known fact that the tariff on woo! is criminally high. Yes; 
even our Republican President has openly admitted that fact 
and promised that it should be revised downward. We, the 
Democrats, have revised the woolen schedule and revised it 
downward, reducing it nearly 50 per cent, and instead of sign- 
ing it the President vetoes it, and the only excuse he has given 
the country for his action is that the woolen interests are too 
strong in the Republican Party and that party solidarity would 
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dent Taft, however, baving the interests of the trusts at heart | 


not permit of his signing the bill. However, we have | 


it again, and he has vetoed it for the second time ; _ th 
standing the fact that the report of his own tariff coy ‘ of 
shows conclusively that we were right in both instances R ce’ 
izing this and knowing that the people are in need of imjpedias, pl 
relief, we have passed it over the President’s veto. op 

Thirteenth. A bill to give to official papers of trad 3 g 
and fraternal organizations second-class mail privileges ih 

No one can deny that we have done our duty, that | we 
endeavored to relieve the people of their burdens. I { s 
that the people at large must realize that were it no af 
Republican Senate and the Republican President th: | 
have been deriving the benefits from our legislation e ere re 
this. ol 

I mentioned the measures passed by this Democratic iia 
that are of general benefit to the country, but I have te 
yet mentioned the measures that we have passed for the int 1 
of the laboring classes. I now wish to call attention to s re 
of these: mt 

First. The Democratic House has enacted legislation ext, ci 
ing the operation of the eight-hour law to work done { 

Government as well as work done by the Government: § di 
passed a bill providing for the application of the eig! W 
law to men engaged in dredging work in our rivers and , pl 
bors; it bas ineorporated in the Post Office appropriation }) fa 
| an eight-hour provision for post-office clerks and letter « co 
it has incorporated a similar provision in the naval app ey 
tion bill making the eight-hour workday apply to workmen : th 
ployed under the current appropriations, and it has also al 
cluded in the naval appropriation bill a provision requiri rat hi 
all coal purchased for the use of the Navy be mined ¢y ul 
eight-hour workday. el 

Second. We have passed the children’s bureau bil! 
mote the welfare of children and to devise means whereby | : Se 
necessities of the parents shall not retard the development and t] 
progress of the children of our land. g 

Third. The Democratic Congress passed the anti-injunctio Ss 
bill, which has for its object the protection of workingn: ni 
during the period of labor disputes and giving them t! p) 
protection in the courts that other men enjoy. 

Fourth, The contempt bill has been passed by this Den t] 
House. This provides a trial by jury in cases of indir W 
tempt. ( 

Fifth. A bill creating a Department of Labor, with se \ 
retary who shall be a member of the President’s Cabinet. | 
bill provides that this secretary of labor shall have the po) n 
of mediation in trade disputes and the right to appol ] 
conciliators in such cases, when in his judgment it is wis W 
do so. s 


Sixth. A bill providing for an industrial commissi: 
vestigate the entire subject of industrial relations betw: 
ployer and employee, with a view of ascertaining t 


méthods of dealing with industrial problems so as to ] 
the rights of all persons who may be directly or r 
interested. \ 
Seventh. The bill providing for an investigation of th: ni 
and other systems of so-called scientific shop manag c 
order that the workingman might be protected against “> \ 
ing up” beyond his normal power. 
Eighth. The seamen’s bill—which is intended to give ! 
dom to the seamen—provides a standard of skill for s 
ship, to promote safety of travel at sea, and to eq \ 


cperating expenses of foreign vessels with American 
s0 as to build up an American merchant marine wi 
eorting to subsidies, 
Ninth, The convict-labor bill, the provisions of w 
that the sale of convict-made goods must conform to 
relative to these goods in the State which they are s 


to prevent illegitimate competition with free work: 

their employers. \ 
Tenth. The Bureau of Mines bill, which has for its l 

the widening of the seope of the Bureau of Mines 

may better be able to develop methods of preventil.s : 

in mines and have greater efficiency in rescue work . 


cidents occur. | 
Eleventh, A provision in the Post Office appro} 
removing from post-office employees the gag rule, 


it pessible for them to bring their grievances to Cong! , 
out fear of being discharged for doing so. 
Twelfth. The bill to extend the provisions of the 
tion-for-injury act to the employees of the Bureau of 
THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY. e 
Some of the Republicans, recognizing that the day 0! , 
ing has arrived, knowing that the Republican Party is ’ i, 


snd wishing to save the party in order to save themsc!\ 
started to advocate Democratic principles and have | 











ted for Democratic measures, which gave them the name 


- irgents.” The peopte at home, believing in their sin- 
ail aiding the cause of sfrogressive Democracy, have ap- 
CeLit) ‘ 

proved of their actions and reelected them; but as soon as the 


alll nity presented itself they believed themselves safe to 
wall ray the trust placed in them, and they have allied 





hanselyes with the old Republican combination. In other 
words, they have been progressives at election time only, so 
«to be able to secure reelection, but what a change of heart 
ifter the election. 

"4 _ however, does not apply to all, there are a few who 
really did vote right, who refused to follow the dictates of the 
4 (aqnnon-Payne-Dalzell-Sherman combination, and these few 
i - ide an honest effort to secure the aid of Theodore 
i ewvelt, Did they receive it? Did he not refuse them his aid 
‘a cooperation? Did he not deprive them of patronage and 
woonenition? And, oh, what an irony; to-day he endeavors to 
" “ the country believe that he stands for progressive poli- 
ry, \Ir. Roosevelt was honest and sincere, would he not have 
Jomoustrated it when he was in a position of power, when he 
was able to bring about the reforms that he now advocates and | 
preaches? Anyone that reads his confessions of sin and not of | 
fa ‘nd the Bull Moose platform can not help but come to the | 
eonelusion that it is the most insincere declaration that has 
eyer been penned. Every one of the planks that go to make up | 
this so-called platform that are of any value have been preached 


and advocated by all sincere Democrats for years, and not only 
have they been preached and advocated, but the majority of 
them have been put in foree; the majority of them have been 


enacted by the Democratic Congress into laws. 
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He wants a national industrial commission created. If he 
had not been so busy with the ex-bosses and discards of the 
Republican Party, he would have known that the Democratic 
Congress some time ago passed a bill creating this commission. 

Now, as to the remodeling of the patent laws. Can he sug- 
gest anything better than the Oldfield bill, which has already 
been recommended by the Democratic committee and which 
will no doubt be passed? And has he failed to notice the reso- 
lution adopted by the Democratic House, demanding an investi- 
gation of the Patent Office by the Efficiency Commission, for 
the purpose of eliminating the frauds and abuses now existing 
there? 

As to the establishment of a parcel post. It is apparent that 
he is traveling by freight and behind the schedule. The Demo- 
cratic House has already provided for this by incorporating in 
the Post Office appropriation bill an amendment 


creating a 
parcel post. This amendment has undergone some slight revi- 
sion in the Senate and will shortly be again approved and 
passed by the House. 

As to the strengthening of the interstate-commerce law, 


especially as regards the railroads. It is my pleasure to inform 
him that legislation tending toward this end is now being care- 
fully considered, and several measures along this have 
already been reported by a Democratic committee, including the 
bill which provides for physical valuation of all ra 


line 


ilroads 
Mr. Roosevelt is in favor of a sound and elastic currency 
reform, guarded against a monopoly and social practices. 
|} Again, what an irony; the demons ought to join in laughter. 


Let us examine the Bull Moose platform for a minute and | 


see what we find. We note from one of its first declarations 
that Mr. Roosevelt and his followers assail, and justly so, the 
Republican Party for the “deliberate betrayal of its trust.” 
Surely these men know whereof they speak; for, were they 


not for a number of years the leading men in this selfsame 
party while it was “ betraying its trust”? 


A lite further on we find that Mr. Roosevelt is in favor of 
the election of United States Senators by popular vote. If he 
would take the trouble to examine the work of the Democratic | 
Congress, he would see that a bill intended to accomplish this | 
was passed many months ago by the Democratic Congress” 

Ile next advocates publicity of campaign contributions. Is 
not the law now, through the aid and assistance of the 
Democrats? But why did he not advocate same while he 
was receiving the enormous contributions from trusts, including 
Standard Oil? 

Next he desires the development of a method of getting rid 

f corrupt judges. Have we not secured within the past year 
the resignations of two judges? And did not the Democratic 
Ilouse bring impeachment proceedings against a third, whose 
resignation will no doubt be forthcoming shortly? Why did 
Mr. Roosevelt and the other Republican Presidents not appoint 
nen as judges who were honest and able, instead of appointing 
corrupt) Republican politicians? Had they done so there 
would now be need for the recall. 

Mr. Roosevelt advocates the establishment of standards of 
compensation for industrial accidents and deaths and for 

il diseases. Has he forgotten that for nearly six 
vears IT have been endeavoring to secure such legislation, and 
(hat a commission has been appointed, that bills are now be- 

¢ considered on this subject, and that as soon as a bill is 
ubmitted which really does provide actual compensation for 

se injured and the families of those killed it will imme- 

te be passed by this Democratic Congress? 
_ there are four different clauses in his platform about eight- 
s. Oh, what great solicitude he now shows for the 
Wage earner. Can he be honest, can he be sincere, in view of 
the fact that during his administration he issued an Executive 
tder prohibiting the Government employees from appealing to 
‘oligress for relief? Does he not know that we have passed 
“isht-hour laws applying not only to the Government employees, 

‘to all who are employed in any way in establishments fur- 

Suing the Government with supplies? 

Hie says he is in favor of a provision being made for insur- 

(| old-age pensions. If he had kept posted as to our 
cressive legislation, he would have found that even this is 

Vv veing considered by the Democratic Party under my reso- 
. _ fivors the strengthening and enforcement of the pure- | 


Only a few days ago the Democratic Congress passed 
| bill and in the next few days will pass the Sherley 
os _ of which measures will strengthen the pure-food law 
“id permit of its being more rigorously enforced, 


| seem 





Is he in favor of the system recommended by Aldrich, or the 
system that he pursued when President, when without any 
authority of law he ordered $40,000,000 of the people’s money 


taken from the United States Treasury and turned over to 
Wall Street gamblers, that they may manipulate the market? 


We read further that the Panama Canal, being built and 
paid for by the American people, must be used primarily for 
their benefit. Two months ago the Democratic Congress pro- 


vided for free tolls for American ships. 
that Mr. Roosevelt was board 
which is already behind its schedule, 
Party is steaming ahead at full speed. 
He goes on record for a protective tariff, which shall equalize 


Here again it 
a becalmed 
while the 


would 
on freighter 


Democratic 


conditions of competition between the United States and 
friendly countries. He was our President for seven years; he 
had a Republican Senate and a Republican House ready to 
obey his commands. Did he during this period make a singh 
effort to revise the tariff in order that the American people 
might be afforded some relief? 

| Let us take up the income tax. It appears that Mr. Roose- 
velt was so busily engaged during the early part of his cam 
paign for the Republican nomination, trying to line up the 
colored delegates, that he lost sight of the fact that e rly in 
March, 1912, the Democratic House passed a bill taxing all 


incomes of $5,000 or more. 
And last, but not least, we find that he advises the establi 
ment of a Department of Labor with a seat 


} 


in the Cabinet. Is 

he really so uninformed on such matters that he does not know 
that the Democratic House on July 17, 1912, passed a bill 
creating a Department of Labor with a seat in the Cabinet? 

No, I can not believe that Mr. Roosevelt is not informed re- 
garding the important legislation enacted by the PD ; 
House, but I am forced to the conclusion that he is only dis 
playing the same amount of disregard for existing conditions 
us he has in the past. In other words, he is now no more s 
cere than he ever was, and he believes that the Americ: 
ple will again be misled by his four-flushing tacties. Deduet 

| from his platform all the legislation enacted by the Den iti 


House and that which will be 


enacted shortly 


and what do you 
have? Nothing of any importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel confident that he wil! not again b hle 
to fool the American people. They will not again be misled 
by him, nor by any other Republican, no matter under what 
label he parades. The American people have demons r | 
in the last election that they are willing to ve Democra ‘ 
trial. We have proven beyond any reasonable doubt t! W 
are worthy of their confidence. We have carried out ! tly 
and satisfactorily our pledges and promises, and ly 
believe that we merit their confidence and support, and 1 ne 
that the Republican party can do will prevent them doin.e their 
duty by themselves and by us and rewarding us for our work 
and efforts in their behalf. 

In my opinion the only course for Mr. Rooseve't and his fol- 
lowers to pursue, if they are in favor of those things they ad- 
vocate in their so-called platform, is to vote for and support the 
Democratic candidate for Dresident. From what I know of 

} some of Mr. Roosevelt's followers I am convinced that they are 
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making an honest effort to break away from the old Republican 
Party, with its boss rule, its Cannonism, and its Taft, and it is to 
these men that I wish to appeal, for I do not think they realize 
that they are merely being used by Saint Theodore I to gratify 
his personal aimbitions, 

No argument can be brought more forceful to convince the 
American people of Republican misrule and corruption than by 
reading that which Mr. Roosevelt had to say concerning the 
administration of his lifelong friend Mr. Taft, and then turn 
the medal to the other side and read what Mr. Taft has to say 
concerning Mr. Roosevelt's administration. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inclined to believe that these two gentlemen know each other. 

Although for 16 years the Democratic Party was out of 
power, it has nevertheless demonstrated beyond the semblance 
of a doubt that it is a party which, when given an opportunity, 
will conduct the affairs of our country for the best interests of 
all of its citizens. That it legislates wisely, justly, and prudently ; 
it has proven that it legislates for the people and not for the 
irusts, for the masses and not for the special interests, for the 
wage earner and not for the rich idler. It has fulfilled the 
pledges and promises made to the people, and in the brief 
space of time since its return to power it has enacted more 
beneficial legislation, more legislation in the interest of the 
wage earner—American native and foreign born alike—than the 
Republican Party enacted during its entire existence. This 
Democratic Congress is the most progressive, the most produc- 
tive of sound and beneficial legislation of any in the history of 
our country. 

‘And in conclusion I desire to say this: I have been and am 
now a Democrat who believes in the Democratic doctrine, in 
equal rights to all and special privileges to none. I became a 
Democrat because of my belief in these principles and because 
the Democratic Party was the party that stood for them. I am 
a Democrat because I believe the Democratic Party is the 
party of the people and for the people; that it stands for and 
does what is just and right. I firmly believe that it stands 
for justice and equity; that it is a party that is broad and 
liberal; that and through it the people can secure beneficial leg- 
islation that will relieve them from oppression. 
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cratic Members of Congress, when I stated to Mr. Wilson my, 
he gave me nearly one hour of his time, because of his dex 
put right before the foreign-born citizens and the American 
at large on this question, and this is about in substance his , 
tion of the unfortunate passage referred to: 


longed to the lower and the meaner ‘ 
that every country and every nation has a certain percentag 
who are classed as the lower and meaner sort.” 





It stands by its pledges. It carries out its promises. And, 
notwithstanding the fact that I stand for and firmly believe in 
all its fundamental principles and have been active ever since 
ISSS, voting for Cleveland, Bryan, and Parker, and have been 
many times honored by it, if I believed that our candidate for 
President—the Hon. Woodrow Wilson—had intentionally spoken 
unfairly of our foreign-born citizens and actually was prejudiced 
against them, I would unhesitatingly refuse him my vote and 
my support. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that he is a man of broad 
and liberal ideas, a man of excellent judgment, a man of great 
knowledge and intelligence, honest and fearless, and I fee! con- 
fident that, after he has been elected the President of the 
United States, the greatest and most glorious country under 
the canopy of Heaven, and President of the greatest and most 
hospitable people inhabiting any portion of this globe, he will 
demonstrate to those who are endeavoring to place him in a 
false light that he can not and will not be swayed from the path 
of righteousness and justice, and will easily shine after his days 
of service are over with the other illustrious stars—Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln, 


AvucusT 17, 1912. 

My Dear Mr. DonGres: In my haste to answer your communication 
I neglected to comply with your request that I send you my interview 
with Gov. Wilson in reference to immigration. 

In connection with the Democratic Members of the House I visited 
the governor at Seagirt. My reason for going was in order that I 
might interview him and obtain his views on immigration and foreign- 
born citizens. Ever since he became a candidate, and especially during 
the primaries, people opposed to him have endeavored in every way 
possible to create prejudice against him in order to weaken him. In 
the districts where foreign-born citizens are numerous, Mr. Wilson’s 
opponents have naturally endeavored to find something that would 
influence them, and after a long search through his many books they 
have found a passage in his History of the American People with which 
they aim to prejudice the minds of all of the foreign-born citizens, 
though tjat passage has reference only to that part of the immigration 
of Hungary, Itaty, and Poland, which is styled as the “ meaner” or 
* lower ” classes. 

Being a Democrat and having the interests of the foreign-born citi- 
zens at heart, having fought as a member of the Immigration Com- 
mittee for years against unreasonable restriction of immigration and 
for fair and humane construction of our laws pertaining to immi- 
gration, and representing a district and a city composed of foreign- 
born citizens, I deemed it my duty before going on record or before 
indorsing Mr. Wilson's candidacy, to hear from his own lips his views 
pertaining to that passage, as well as his views on the present 
conditions relating to this ever-present problem. Feeling as strongly 
on the question as I do, I was ready to inform him and the Democratic 
Party with which I have been for many years associated, that I could 
not give him my vote or support unless was satisfied that the many 
attacks and charges were not founded on fact, and unless I found him 
to be a man of vroad and liberal views. 

Nearly all the Democratic Members of Congress have known my 
views and have frequently requested me to come out in Mr. Wilson’s 


favor, but up to the time of my interview with him I had a 
refused. 


Nothwithstanding there were present on that day about 17 


Tt) 


hi 


“At the time that I wrote the History of the American Peo; 


Mr. Wilson, “ there was a widespread demand that a stop 
the importation of contract labor. i 

press and by men in public life and students of political econo 
the large industries, aided by the profit-seeking Steamship T: 
bringing untold thousands of immigrants to this country under 
tract to supplant those at that time in their employ, the latte: 

| demanded improved labor conditions and a_ substantial in 
wages. 


t was generally charged 


s It was these people brought over under these condit 
I referred to when I mentioned the ‘meaner sort.’ I to 


granted that these men who were being drafted and brought 01 


under contract by these various industries were aware of 


| ditions under which they were being imported, and I was 


impression that no people of any race and of any country 
mit themselves to be used for these nel Soper unless they 
classes, and it must be 


Mr. Wilson stated further to me that he fully realized wh 
factor the immigrants and foreign-born citizens have been in 
our country what it is—the greatest on the globe—that they 
in a great measure instrumental in building up many of t 
industries, and that they have materially aided in develo; 
settling up many sections of our country. 

Time will not permit of my giving the entire interview ver! 
I wish to say in conclusion that he has made it clear to n 


is not opposed to honest immigrants from any European count: 


desire to make this country of ours their future home, and 
long interview I had with him I came away satisfied that th 


in his book has been wrongly interpreted and that we who sym) a 


with the foreign-born citizens and are in favor of liberal imn 
laws need not entertain any fears as to his position. 
have come to the conclusion that Mr. Wilson is not 


honest, and sincere, but he is a truly great man, with broad and 
’ ’ yes 


I 


tely 
llely 


Ty mo- 


ISsior 


views; and I am satisfied that if he is elected, and all indicatioy 


that he will be, that he will follow in the footsteps of the ot! 


Democrats who have gone before and will live up to the traditi 


our country, which I hope will always remain the asylum fo 
pressed and persecuted of the other nations. 

Feeling satisfied that Gov. Wilson is not prejudiced against 
born citizens or against immigration, I have decided not onl) 
him my vote, but also to support him to the best of my ability 
that all those that have heretofore believed in me and approve: 
views and humble efforts in their behalf will approve of my \ 
this matter and will bend every effort to secure his electi 
believe it is our duty to show the American people that we w 
misled by the efforts of Mr. Wilson’s opponents to poison « 
against him. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 

Mr. Lou W. DONGREs, 

Editor Bohemian Country Life, 
1516 Lincoln Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. J. SABATH, 
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Illiteracy Test. 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
BENJAMIN -K. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912, 
Mr. FOCHT said: 


HON. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have here two editorials by Samuel Gompers, 


president of the American Federation of Labor, an ar' 


John Mitchell, vice president of the federation, and a ver) 
brief in favor of the illiteracy test, which I ask to ins rt 


RECORD. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
IMMIGRATION—-UP TO CONGRESS, 
[By Samuel Gompers.] 
THE A. F. OF L. ON IMMIGRATION. 


Resolution 77, passed at the annual convention held 
ronto, Ontario, November, 1909: 


Whereas the illiteracy test is the most practical means for |! 
the present stimulated influx of cheap labor, whose competi! 
ruinous to the workers already here, whether native or tor 

Whereas an increased head tax ae steamships is needed | 
better facilities, to more efficiently enforce our immigration 
to restrict immigration; and 

Whereas the requirement of some visible means of support wo 
immigrants to find profitable employment ; and ) 

Whereas the effect of the Federal Bureau of Distribution is ' 
late foreign immigration: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the American Federation of Labor in twenty 
nual convention assembled, That we demand the enactment 0! 
eracy test, the money test, an increased head tax, and the alx 
the Distribution Bureau; and be it further 

Resolved, That we favor heavily fining the foreign steams 
bringing debarable aliens where reasons for debarment could bh 
aucestained at the time of sale of ticket. 
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rT" | inning of the tug of war over immigration has 
this contest tremendous forees are engaged. 
are the upholders 


now 
On the 
of two distinctive American 


erica 


the maintenance of the American standard of living 


eworking classes and the maintenance of American 
they are, unimpaired through the financial degra- 
he working classes. On the proimmigration side is 
immigration machine, composed of the trans-ocean 
all its thousands of agents and other innumerable 
bankers, padrones, etc., who ar: coining money 
lions of immigrants coming in the course of years 
utry from Europe. 
r of this tug of war has at last shifted to Congress. 
is the discussion indefinite, casual, or partisan, or 
mmediate object, conducted through the press and 
ficient agencies of information and debate. No longer 
backed up merely by individual impressions or the 
gations heretofore promoted by various private 
The Federal 
ution of the immigration question through scientific 
It set out to ascertain the undeniable facts, and after 
vears of research its commission has brought forward 
40 volumes on the subject, covering every pos 
» Its recommendations it has brought forward 
mn in a separate pamphlet. 
: of these recommendations confirms the facts of the 
have been accepted by the American Federation of 
bor after the serious study its members had given the question 
, The local, and then the international unions, and 
annual conventions of the American 
have had immigration up for consideration as one 


t} 


l 
: 
} 
hi 


esti 


S 
bain 


rst 


set 


membership as a whole, from upholding the sentiments the 
t majority once entertained, namely, 


Government undertook four years | 


in | 


Federation of | 


that this country could | 


definitely absorbing the entire possible stream of im- | 


mn, have reluetantly, in view of the facts, passed over 
he sway of the sentiment that their own good heartedness 
ward the immigrants and the laborers of the Old World was 
exploited by large employers for the purpose of reducing 
iges 2s well as by the steamship combine and its myriad of 
s for the sake of their own profits. At last the great 
of the American industrial wageworkers have come to see 
' fact above others, which is, that the immigrants are assim- 
ated in America through the wageworking class. This means 
the American-born wage earners and the foreign wage 
‘rs who have been here long enough to aspire to American 
lards are subjected to the ruinous competition of an 
eam of men freshly arriving from foreign lands who 
med to so low a grade of living that they can under- 
ge earners established in this country and still save 
Whole communities—in fact whole regions—have wit- 
rapid deterioration in the mode of living of their 
isses consequent on the incoming of the swarms of 
poverty-stricken aliens. Entire industries have seen 
‘percentage of newly arrived laborers rising, until in certain 
Lew 
lled. 
the ecommission’s report it 


Ss 


ig SI 


17 
| 


i the wa 


is shown that in many com- 
as high as 50 and even 70 per cent of the children in 
ic schools are the offspring of foreign fathers. This re- 
e change in America, it must be kept in mind, is almost 
in the wageworking class. It was recognized by our 
‘eworkers in many parts of the country that 
population was taking place, and hence delegates to 
ides-union conventions began some years ago to give their 
inohy as to the need of restriction of the evidently assisted, 
lly promoted, immigration. Opposition to those who 
these views brought about a continual sifting and 
for the truth as it affected trade-unionism and the 
“eheral wage level. At work in advance of the investigators of 
‘ Lumigration Commission were the representatives of labor 
leeply interested investigators in the cause of labor. 
it a general way but most strikingly in certain occu- 
(in certain districts of the country, what had been 
home to trade-unionists as going on through immigra- 
Wis the rapid change in the membership of the unions as 
: population. In no country on the face of the globe 
rapid transitions in industry and in population take 
‘eas In ours. Therefore, in time the general opinion among 
‘i en on immigration had come to be such as was ex- 
nh the resolution passed at the Toronto convention. 
‘he United States Immigration Commission, after its pro- 
perfectly agrees with this opinion. The com- 
a whole, in its own words— 
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economic, moral, and social con 
in its report reasons for such restriction, 
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, the principal labor topies on literally thousands of occasions. | 
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American men can at present be found among the | 


this radical | 
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points out methods by which Congress can attain the desired re 
its judgment coincides with that of the commission. 


sult if 


There was but one dissenting voice on the commission's 


re- 
port—that of Congressman William S. Bennet, of New York, 
whose emphatic rejection on November 8 by his constituents 
was one of the remarkable features of the recent campaign. 
Mr. Bennet’s minority report is brief and not very clear as to 
his reasons for finding every other member of the commission 
of nine members in the wrong. Since the date on which he 
sent it in, however, he has found his proper place. On Decem- 
ber 6 he sent a telegram to the president of the “ Liberty Im- 
migration Society,” declaring that “immigration at the present 
time is not a menace, either mentally, 


morally, or physically.” 
This telegram was published, with words of approval, by the 
foreign New York newspapers, which draw much of their finan- 
cial support from the large display advertisements of the steam- 
ship combine engaged in dredging Europe for emigrants. 

The following the significant passage of the 
States Immigration Commission’s report (p. 39): 


is most 


United 


The investigations of the commission show an oversupply of | oa illed 
labor in basic industries to an extent which indicates an ove pply of 
unskilled labor in the industries of the country as a whole, and there- 
fore demands legislation which will at the present time restrict the 
further admission of sue h unskilled laber. 

It is desirable in making the restriction that 

(a) A sufi lent number be debarred to produce a marked effect upon 
the present supply of unskilled labor. 

(b) As far as possible the aliens excluded shonld be those who come 
to this country with no intention to become American citizens or even 
to maintain a permanent residence here, but merely to save enough, by 
the adoption, if necessary, of low standards of living, to return per 
manently to their home country. Such persons are usually men unac- 
companied by wives or chil dren. 

(c) As far as possible the aliens excluded should also be these who, 

reason of their personal qualities or habits, would least readily be 
assimilated or would make the least desirable citizens. 

The following methods of restricting immigration have been sug- 
gested : 

(a) The exelusion of those unable to read or write in some language 

(b) The limitation of the number of each race arriving each year to 
a certain pereentage of the average of that race arriving during a given 
period of years. 

_ (ce) The exclusion of unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wives or 
families. 

(d) The limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually 
at any port 

(e) The iterial increase in the amount of money required to be in 
the possession of the immigrant at the port of arrival. 

(f) The material increase of the head tax. 

(x) The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimination 


in favor of men with families. 


Ail these methods would be effective in one 


way or another in secur- 
ing restrictions in greater or less degree. A majority of the commis- 
sion favor the reading and writing test as the most feasible single 


method of restricting undesirable immigration. 
The commission also 


Further general k 


makes the following points in its ri 
zislation concerning the admission of 
be based primarily upon economic or business considerations touching 
the prosperity and economic well-being of our people 

The development of business may brought about by 
lower the standard of living of the wage earners 

Aliens convicted of ous crimes within a period of five years 
admission shouid deported. 


port . 
aliens should 
be 


means which 


seri 


after 





pe 





So far as practicable the immigration laws should be so amended as 
to be made applicable to alien seamen. 

Any alien who om public charge within three years after his 
arrival in this country should be subjected to deportation. 

The commission also believes that in order “to protect the 
immigrant against exploitation, to discourage sending savings 
abroad, to encourage permanent residence and naturalization, to 
secure better distribution of alien immigrants throughout the 
country ” the States should enact Iaws strictly regulating im- 
migrant banks and employment agencies, and that aliens who 
attenipt to persuade immigrants not to become Americen citi- 
zens should be made subject to deportation, and that the divi- 
sion of information should cooperate with the States desiring 
immigrant settlers. 

At the recent St. Lovis convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the president, in his report, called the attention 
of the delegates to the fact— 
that a veritable flood of bills desicned to check Immigration had been 
introduced in the last session of Congress, and the report of the execu 
tive council on the president’s report expressed the hope that this flood 
of bills and work of the Immigration Commission would result in 
the enactment of legislation which will protect the workers in this 
country from the unfair competition resulting from indiscrimin ate 


immigration. 


On behalf of American labor, it 
of the trades-union in this country 


is to be said that the action 





on this most delicate inter 
national question invelves a step that touches the heart of 
every man contemplating it. That step—the advocacy of ex- 
| clusion—is not prompted by any assumption of superior virtue 
over our foreign brothers. We disavow for American organized 
labor the holding of any vulgar or unworthy prejudices against 
the foreigner. We recognize the noble possibilities in the 
poorest of the children of the earth who come to us from 


and | European lands. 


We know that their civilization is sufficiently 
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near our own to bring their descendants in one generation up 
to the general level of the best American citizenship. It is not 
on account of their assumed inferiority, or through any pusillan- 
imous contempt for their abject poverty, that, most reluctantly, 
the lines have been drawn by America’s workingmen against 
the indiscriminate admission of aliens to this country. It 
simply a case of the self-preservation of the American working 
Changes are constantly going on in Europe for the 
uplift of the men of labor, and it can well be believed that each 
country in Europe is in position to-day to solve its own labor 


is 


ClASSeS, 





questions in the way best for itself. A fact now obvious to 
labor in this country is that American labor and European 
labor have both been made the subject of a colossal bunco 


game played by avaricious exploiters of the poor. The sound- 
ing phrase “ protection to American labor” has of recent years 
been a standing insult to the intelligence of American wage 
earners, With millions upon millions of newcomers arriving here 
through promoted immigration. Considering the opportunities 
now existing in KLurope for the advance of the working classes, 
the net gains to be made on the whole by European immigrants 
to this country at the present time are to be questioned. The 
manifold acute sufferings of immigrants, their sacrifices to 


enable them to come to America, the trials of the ocean voyage, | 


the discouragements in seeking work in the United States—in 
getting a foothold in the wageworking ranks, in the oppression 
they suffer at the hands of employers, and in their sickness and 
death rate—all these drawbacks serve to counterbalance much 
of whatever success may at last come to them. Of the 30 to 
40 per cent of the immigrants who return to Europe, an enor- 
mous nusnber go back, by the evidence of the commission, de- 
feated, disheartened, ruined. 

It is not necessary here to dilate on many of the inhuman 
features of immigration, statements as to which have been so 
hotly disputed in the many articles published in American 
periodicals in recent years. Suffice it to say that the Immigra- 
tion Commission’s report in its summary gives reason to believe 
that the most sensational charges against steamship companies 
and other monster plunderers of the poor ever made in the 
yellowest of the magazines come near to official substantiation. 

The commission says: 





The old immigration movement was essentially one of permanent | 
settlers The new immigration (since 1882) is very largely one of indi- 
viduals, a considerable proportion of whom apparently have no inten- 
tion of permanently changing their residence, their only purpose in 
coming to America being to temporarily take advantage of the greater 


wages paid for industrial labor in this country. ‘This, of course, is not 
true of all the new immigrants, but the practice is sufficiently common 


to warrant referring to it as a characteristic of them as a class. 
From all data that are available it appears that at least 40 per cent | 
of the new immigration movement returns to Europe and at least 30 
per cent remains there. This percentage does not mean that 30 per 
cent of the immigrants have acquired a competence and returned to 
live on it. Among the immigrants who return permanently are those | 
who have failed, as well as those who have succeeded. ‘Thousands of 
those returning have, under unusual conditions of climate, work, and 
food, contracted tuberculosis and other diseases; others are injured 
in our industries; still others are the widows and children of aliens 
dying here. These, with the aged and temperamentally unfit, make up 
a large part of the aliens who return to their former homes to remain 
(p. 16, Brief Statement). 

As a class, the new immigrants are largely unskilled laborers coming 
from countries where their highest wage is small compared with the 
lowest wage in the United States. Nearly 75 per cent of them are 
males. About 83 per cent are between the ages of 14 and 45 years, 
and conscquently are producers rather than dependents. They bring 


little money into the country and send or take a considerable part of 
their earnings out. More than 35 per cent are illiterate, as compared 
with less than 3 per cent of the old immigrant class (p. 16). 

It should be 
now an absolute econonomic necessity, and as a rule those who emigrate 
to the United States are impelled by a desire for betterment rather than 
by the necessity of escaping intolerable conditions. This fact should 
largely modify the natural incentive to treat the immigration movement 
from the standpoint of sentiment and permit its consideration pri .arily 
as un economic problem (p. 17). 

Comparatively few immigrants come without some reasonably c ‘finite 
assurance that employment awaits them, and it is probable thai as a 
rule they know the nature of that employment and the rate of wages. 
A large number of immigrants are induced to come by quasi labor 
agents in this country, who combine the business of supplying laborers 
to large employers and contractors with the so-called immigrant bank- 
ing business and the selling of steamship tickets. 

Another important agency in promoting emigration from Europe to 
the United States are the many thousands of steamship ticket agents 
and subagents operating in the emigrant furnishing districts of southern 
and eastern Europe. Under the terms of the United States immigra- 


tion law, as well as the laws of most European countries, the promo- 
tion of emigration is forbidden, but nevertheless the steamship-agent 


propaganda flourishes everywhere. It does not appear that the steam- 





ship lines, as a rule, openly direct the opegations of these agents, but 
the existence of the propaganda is a matter of common knowledge in 
the ricrant-furnishing countries and, it is fair to assume, is ac- 
quiesced in, if not stimulated, by the steamship lines as well. With the 
ster hip lines the transportation of steerage passengers is purely a 
commercial matter; moreover, the steerage business which originates 
in southern and eastern Europe is peculiarly attractive to the com- 
panic ; many of the immigrants travel back and,forth, thus insuring 
enst-! das well as west-bound traffic (p. 17). 

There are annually admitted, however, a very large number who 


come in response to indirect assurance that employment awaits them. 


stated, however, that immigration from Europe is not | 
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|} In the main, 
already in this country, who advise their relatives or friend 


| duced 









these assurances are contained in letters frop 


persor 





that if they will come to the United States they will find w 
ing them. On the other hand, it is clear that there is 
immigration due to labor agents in this country 
pendently or in cooperation with agents in Europe, operate 
without restriction. As a rule only unskilled laborers are 
come to the United States by this means (p. 21). 

There have been established at a number of our important 
societies who, with the permission of the immigration authori:ioe | 
representatives to meet incoming aliens whose friends and 
fail to call for them. In case these immigrants need aq, 
place where they can :emain in safety for a few days, thes 
furnish such aid and permit them to come to the homes w} 
been established for that purpose. These societies and hom, 
usually been founded by and are under the direction of socio), 
nected with some religious body. In a number of instances tf}, 
subventions from foreign governments, inasmuch as they ear 
immigrants of the countries concerned. ; 

As the welfare of the immigrants, especially young wome: 
be materially affected by the care exercised by the represent 
these homes, it seemed wise to investigate their methods of 
the condition of their homes. The results were surprising 
a number of cases the societies were doing excellent wor} 
homes were giving due attention to the welfare of the youns , 
placed in their charge, securing them positions and afterwards 6o',. 
that the positions were those suitable for the girls, in a ; 
instances it was found that the managers of the homes had a 
deceived the directors and supporters of the societies and w: 
of the homes mere money-making establishments for the 
In a few cases, in order to promote their own financial advyant 
managers overcharged the immigrants, permitted the immig 
to remain in a filthy condition from lack of care, and even we 
to furnish to keepers of disreputable houses young girls as serya 
such houses. The commission called the attention of the Immi 
Commissioner at Ellis Island and of the authorities at Washi: 
these abuses. In a number of cases vigorous action was | 
representatives of seven societies were forbidden access to 1 
grant station until a complete change in the management | 
brought about (p. 23). ; 

A large proportion of the southern and eastern European 
tion of the past 25 years has entered the manufacturing and 
indutries of the Eastern and Middle Western States, mos‘ 
capacity of unskilled laborers. There is no basic industry in w! 
are not largely represented, and in many cases they compose n 
50 per cent of the total number of persons employed in such 
Coincident with the advent of these millions of unskilled 
there has been an unprecedented expansion of the industries 
they have been employed. Whether this great immigration 
was caused by the industrial development or whether th: 
a practically unlimited and available supply of cheap labor 
Europe was taken advantage of for the purpose of expandi: 
dustries, can not well be demonstrated. Whatever may 
in this regard, it is certain that southern and eastera Buroy: 
grants have almost completely monopolized unskilled labo: 
in many of the more important industries (p. 29). 

The effect of the new immigration is clearly shown in t! 
Pennsylvania fields, where the average wage of the bitumi 
worker is 42 cents a day below the average wage in the Mid 
and Southwest... Incidentally, hours of labor are longer and 
working conditions poorer in the Pennsylvania mines than 
Another eharacteristic of the new immigrants contributed to t 
tion in Pennsylvania. This was the impossibility of 
organizing them into labor unions. Several attempts at o1 
were made, but the constant influx of immigrants to whom 
conditions seemed unusually favorable contributed to the 
organize. A similar situation has prevailed in other great 
(p. 30). 

These groups have little contact with American life, learn 
American institutions, and aside from the wages earned pri 
their stay in this country. During their early years in 
States they usually rely for assistance and advice on some | 
their race, frequently a saloon keeper or grocer, and almost 
steamship ticket agent and immigrant banker who, becaus 
intelligence and better knowledge of American ways, comn 
confidence. After a longer residence they usually become 
reliant, but their progress toward assimilatien is generally s! 

Space prevents us from giving further quotations. 
hoped that all intelligent unionists will write to their lt 
sentatives in Congress for copies of the Brief Stateme: 
Conclusions and Recommendations to the Immigrati 
mission, issued last month from the Government Printing © 
and which can be had for the asking. Let every activ 
and every local union also see to it that this informatio: 
proper and due influence on the public through the | 
papers and on the local Representative in Congress. 

Now is the time to be wide awake. It was well ¢! 
promote discussion of the question and to follow up th! 
years the development of public opinion on the subject, 
is the hour for action. Remember the forces we are 0! 
encounter, and let the campaign be quick, sharp, 2 
The enemy has everything to gain through procrastil 
our lawgivers in dealing with the subject. 

PROTECT THE WORKMAN. 
[Am_rican Federationist, October, 1909.] 
(By John Mitchell.) 


Certain steamship companies are bringing to this port 
grants whose funds are manifestly inadequate for their pr 
until such time as they are likely to obtain profitable 
Such action is improper and must cease. In the absence 
tory provision, no hard and fast rule can be laid down as to | 
of money an immigrant must bring with him, but in most ca 
be unsafe for immigrents to arrive with less than $25 besi: 
ticket to destination; while in many cases they should 
They must, in addition, of course, satisfy the authorities that 
not become charges upon either public or private charity. 
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No official bulletin upon the subject of immigration has at- 
tracted more attention or caused more discussion than that 
esyed under date of June 28, 1909, by the commissioner of im- 

‘-stion at the port of New York, from which the above ex- 
cerpt is taken. It is both interesting and significant to observe 
he expressions of approval and disapproval of the principle 

i down by Commissioner Williams for the guidance of pros- 

ve immigrants and the steamship companies through whose 
rumentality large numbers of aliens are induced to leave the 

( tries of their nativity and seek temporary or permanent 
es upon our shores. 

While this article is written from the standpoint of a wagé 

ner, the subject is approached from the viewpoint of an 


American, because, fundamentally, no governmental policy can 
be of permanent value to the wage earners as such that is not 
beneficial to our country and all our people. And it is because 


. high standard of living and a progressive improvement in the 

ditions of life and labor among workingmen are essential to 
the prosperity of the whole people that the wage earners believe 
in a reasonable and effective regulation of immigration. 

Che commissioner at the port of New York, in serving timely 
notice upon steamship companies, and indirectly upon the peo- 
ple of the Old World, that “in most cases it will be unsafe for 

igrants to arrive with less than $25, besides railroad ticket 
) destination,” has laid down a rule that, if followed, will not 


only afford some measure of protection to American labor, but | 


i so protect the poor and oppressed of other countries by 
deterring them from coming here without adequate means to 


en: them to maintain themselves until such time as they can 


secure employment at a rate of wages comparable to the stand- 
ard prevailing in the trade in which they seek work. Wklen it 
becomes known in the countries of Europe that it is necessary 
for an immigrant to have in his possession a sufficient amount 
of money to pay his own way f the interior of the United 
States and to live until he can secure work at the prevailing 
rate of wages, only such immigrants will seek admission as are 
of the better class, and the danger of lowering the American 
standard of living will be materially reduced. It goes without 
saving that it is no advantage to society when an alien gains 
admission to our country and is forced by his necessities to ac- 
cept employment at a rate of wages lower than the established | 
or prevailing rate in the class of work he undertakes to do. 
And it is a real hardship to the American workman and a loss 
to society if the newly arrived immigrant underbids him and 
secures the job held by one of ovr own citigens. 

The standard of wages fer both skilled and unskilled labor 
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in the United States has been built up as a result of years and | 


years of energetic effort, struggle, and sacrifice. When an 
immigrant without resources is compelled to accept work at less 
than the established wage rate, he not only displaces a man 


working at the higher rate, but his action threatens to destroy 


the whole schedule of wages in the industry in which he secures 
employment, because it not infrequently occurs that an em- 
ployer will attempt to regulate wages on the basis of the lowest 
rate paid to any of the men in his employ. Any reduction in 
Wages means a lowering of the standard of living, and the 


standard of living among a civilized people can not be lowered 
Without lowering in the same ratio the physical standard and 
the intellectual and moral ideals of that people. 

Of course it may be said that this observation is not borne 
out by the experience and the history of our country. It is 
admittedly true that our population is largely an immigrant 
population, and that the standard of living has gradually tended 
higher; but in considering the influence and effects of stimu- 
lated immigration it is necessary to contrast conditions now 
with conditions prevailing in the past, and also to keep in mind 
the change that has taken place in the extent and the character 
of the immigration. 

If the number of aliens coming annually to the United States 


| Which is rapidly approaching a 
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inclusive; and nearly as many aliens were admitted in the 5 
years from 1904 to 1908, inclusive, as were admitted during the 
40 years from 1820 to 1859, inclusive. 

It is important to an intelligent understanding of this subject 
that at this point consideration be given not only to the extent 
of present immigration as compared with the immigration of 
early times, but also to the character and intention of many 
aliens who in recent vears have gained admission to our coun- 
try. It is safe to say that prior to 1880 nearly every immigrant, 
except contract laborers, left his own country for the purpose 
of making a permanent home for himself and his posterity in 
the country of his adoption. The immigrant of those days was 
a sturdy, adventurous pioneer, who was willing to undertake and 
withstand the struggles and the hardships incident to the 
development of a new and ofttimes dangerous country. He 
expected to carve out a career for himself, to build his home, 
and to find employment on ground and in fields upon which 
no other man had claim. The avenues and the opportunities 
of employment and home building of early times have largely 
passed away. To-day the alien has not the chance, even though 
he have the inclination, to be 4 constructive factor in the devel- 
opment of a new and high civilization. Large numbers of the 
immigrants of recent years regard our country simply as a for 
aging ground, in which they expect to make a “stake,” and, 
when they have done so, to return to their own countries and 
spend the remainder of their lives there; and thus “ stake” 
too often agcumulated. by eating and living in a manner de- 
structive of physical and social health. An immigration of this 
character is of absolutely no benefit to us. The alien who 
enjoys the advantages and protection of our Government, and 
afterwards takes or sends his accumulated savings back to the 
country of his birth is not unlike our butterflies of fashion 
whose parents invest American millions in the purchase of for- 
eign titles. ' 

That the question of immigration presents a 





is 


real problem, 
is evidenced by many 
circumstances, all of which point in the same direction—not the 
least of these being the act of Congress creating a commission 
to make an exhaustive investigation into the effects of immigra- 
tion upon our national life. From public and private insti- 
tutions of charity comes the ominous warning that the means 
at hand are insufficient to relieve the cry of distress; the bread 
line, that standing indictment against society which has been 
duplicated in other cities and in other sections of the city of 
New York, proclaims louder than words that something is 
radically wrong. Trade-unions, ever jealous of their prestige 
and of the dignity and self-respect of their members, have given 
out millions of dollars to buy bread for those of their number 
who can not find work to do. And all this time, during which 
able-bodied men anxious and willing to work are tramping the 
streets and the highways in idleness, hundreds of thousands of 
immigrants are pouring in upon us—some to make the struggle 
of the American worker more difficult to bear, and others to 
be recruited into that army of unemployed which threatens to 
become a permanent institution of our national life. 

It is not sufficient to say that these are abnormal conditions, 
the result of a temporary industrial depression, or that the 
evils will vanish with the return of “ good times.” While there 
can be no doubt that a revival of industrial activity will relieve, 
in a measure, the strain of the situation, and perhaps the cry of 
want and the mutterings of discontent will be less frequently 
heard, nevertheless a cure will not be effected and the problem 
will remain unsolved. The world not cwe a living to 
an able-bodied man, but society does owe its workmen an op- 
portunity to earn a living under fair and reasonable conditions. 


crisis, 


does 


| The first duty of a community is to give its own members the 


were ho greater now than in any year between 1820 and 18S0, 
| 


there would be, and could be, no reasonable ground for com- 


Diaint; indeed, there would be little demand from wage earners 
for the enactment of laws restricting immigration if the num- 
ber of aliens arriving did not exceed the number admitted in 


‘ily year up to 1900, provided, of course, that such aliens were 
hot brought here as contract laborers, or were not physically, 
hentally, or morally defective. 

That immigration in recent years has been stimulated be- 
yond the line of assimilative possibility will be apparent even 
to the casual observer when the volume of immigration at the 
Present time and in the recent past is compared with the num- 
ber of immigrants who arrived here during the first 80 years 
for which statistics have been tabulated. For illustration, more 

‘ens were admitted through our ports in 1 year—1907—than 
Were admitted during the entire 24 years from 1820 to 1843, 


| Jation by Americans impossible. 


opportunity of being employed at decent wages; then, and not 
until then, its arms should be held wide open to welcome the 
less favored of every nation and of every clime. 

The American wage earner, be he native or immigrant, enter- 
tains no prejudice against his fellow from other lands; but, 
self-preservation is the first law of nature, our workmen be 
lieve and contend that their labor should be protected against 
the competition of an induced immigration comprised largely 
of men whose standards and ideals are lower than own. 
The demand for the exclusion of Asiatics, especially the Chi 
nese and the Hindus, is based solely upon the fact that as a 
race their standard of living is extremely low and their assimi- 
The American wage earner 
is not an advocate of the principle of indiscriminate exclusion 
which finds favor in some quarters, and he not likely to 
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| become an advocate of such a policy unless he is driven to this 


extreme as a matter of self-protection. He fails, however, 
extreme as a matter of self-preservation. He fails, however, 
does not, at the same time that it protects industry, give equal 
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protection to American labor. 
fretories are to be protected by a 


f tariff on articles manu- 
factured abroad, then, by the same 


token, labor should be 


lated and excessive immigration. 

And it is highly important to the peace and harmony of our 
population, whether it be native or alien, that discrimination 
against Americans shall not be permitted. Every good citizen 
will view with regret and foreboding the publication of adver- 
tisements such as the following, which appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh papers a few days ago: ' 

Me 


n wanted—tinners, catchers, and helpers to work in open shops 


Syrians, Poles, and Roumanians preferred. Steady employment and 
vood wages to men willing to work. Fare paid and no fees charged. 


The suggestion that American labor is not wanted is likely 
{o arouse a sentiment of hostility against the foreign workers 
whose labor is preferred by the companies responsible for ad- 
vertisements of this character. Nothing but evil can come 
from discord and racial antagonism. At the same time that the 
American workman recognizes the necessity of reasonable re- 
striction upon the admission of future immigrants, he realizes 
that his own welfare depends upon being able to work and to 
in harmony and fellowship with those who have been 
admitted and are now a purt of our industrial and social life. 

There is perhaps no group in America so free from racial or 
religious prejudice as the workingmen. It is a matter of in- 
difference to them whether an immigrant comes from Great 
Britain, Italy, or Russia; whether he be black, white, or yel- 
low; whether he be Christian, Mohammedan, or Jew. The 
chief consideration is that, wherever he comes from, he shall 
be endowed with the capacity and imbued with the determina- 
tion to improve his own status in life, and equally determined 


live 


{o preserve and promote the standard of life of the people | 


mong whom he expects to live. The wage earners, as a whole, 
have no sympathy with that narrow spirit which would make 
i slogan of the ery, “America for the Americans”; on the con- 
trary, we recognize the immigrant as our fellow worker; we 
believe that he has within him the elements of good citizen- 
ship, and that, given half a chance, he will make a good Ameri- 
can; but a million aliens can not be absorbed and converted 
into Americans each year; neither can profitable employment 
be found for a million newcomers each year, in addition to the 
natural increase in our own population. 

That there is an inseparable relation between unemployment 
and immigration is demonstrated by the statistics which are 
available upon the subject. There are, of course, no complete 
data showing the extent and effects of unemployment, but from 
the records of 27 national and international trade-unions it is 
found that during the year 1908 from 10 to 70 per cent of the 


inembers of various trades were in enforced idleness for a 
period of one month or more. These 27 unions are selected 


from the highly skilled trades, in which organization is most 
thorough and systematic. Their records show that an average 
of 32 per cent of the total membership was unemployed one 
iwelfth of the time. If this ratio applied to other organizations, 
it would indicate that approximately 1,000,000 organized work- 
men were without employment during the past year. Assuming 
that unemployment affected the unskilled and unorganized wage 
enrners in the same proportion, it would mean that 2,500,000 
wage earners were unemployed; and while there has been a 
marked improvement in industrifal conditions during the past 
few months, it will not be contended that unemployment is not 
still a serious problem, and the cause of great and general suf- 

Indeed, it is perfectly safe to say that the unskilled and 
unorganized workmen suffered more from unemployment, both as 
to the propertion who were so unemployed and in actual physi- 
caland mental distress, because the organized workman, in most 
instances, had built up in normal times a fund upon which he 
could draw to tide him over his emergency; whereas the un- 
skilled and unorganized workmen—many of whom are recently 
arrived immigrants—were forced to depend upon charity or 
on the munificence of their friends to carry them over the 
industrial crisis. 

In connection with this subject, a significant feature of our 
immigration problem presents itself. Of the 113,038 aliens 
admitted in March, 1909, which figures are typical of all other 
periods in recent years, only 10,224 were skilled workmen. 
while 77,058 were unskilled laborers; the remaining 25,756 
heing women and children, professional men, and others having 
no definite occupation. In other words, these figures show that 
less than 10 per cent of the aliens admitted in the month of 
March were equipped and trained to follow a given line of 
employment, whereas 77,058 were thrust upon us, in most 
cases so situated that they would be compelled to accept the 
first job, and at any wages, offered to them, It is true that 


fering. 


If the products of our mills and | 
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| hand from continental Europe rarely seeks employment 
tected against an unreasonable competition from a stimu- | 





many thousands of these laborers are classed as “farm hands” 
but it requires no exhaustive inquiry to discover that a farm 
as { 
farm laborer in America. Farming in Europe and farming in 
America are two separate and distinct propositions; in this 
country farming is done with modern machinery, in continen;{,| 
Europe the work is done by hand, and the European farm 
laborer is little better equipped to operate the machinery on ap 
American farm than is a section hand to drive a locomotive. 
The facts are that the immigrant who was a farm laborer jn 
his own country seeks employment in America in the unskilled 
trades. He becomes a mill hand, a factory worker, an exes- 
vator, a section hand, and in large numbers he becomes a mine 
worker. It is only necessary to visit the mining districts of 
the Eastern and Central Western States, the mill towns, and 
the centers of the textile industry to find these erstwhile Euro- 
pean farm laborers. They have been colonized, and because 
of the large numbers who are congregated together, the oppor- 
tunity for or the possibility of their assimilation is greatly 
minimized. The temptation to establish and perpetuate the 
customs and standards of their own countries, instead of adopt- 
ing the standards of our country, is so great that if the system 
of colonization continues it will take several generations to 
amalgamate these races and blend them into an American 
people. This condition is not best for them; neither is it good 
for us; it is simply the result of an unregulated immigration 
and an unwise distribution of aliens. 

While wage earners will undoubtedly indorse the principle 
laid down by the commissioner of immigration at the port of 
New York, the enforcement of that policy should not be dis- 
cretionary with him. If we are going to regulate immigration 
at all, we should prescribe by law definite conditions, the appli- 
cation of which would result in securing only those immigrauts 
whose standards and ideals @mpare favorably with our own. 
To that end wage earners believe: 

First. That, in addition to the restrictions imposed by the 
laws at present in force, the head tax of $ now collected 
should be increased to $10. 

Second. That each immigrant, unless he be a political refu- 
gee, should bring with him not less than $25, in addition to the 
amount required to pay transportation to the point where he 
expects to find employment. 

Third. That immigrants between the ages of 14 and 50 years 
should be able to read a section of the Constitution of the 
United States, either in our language, in their own language, 
or in the language of the country from which they come. 

While the writer holds no commission that gives him au- 
thority to speak in the name of the American wage earners, 
he believes that he interprets correctly in this article their 
general sentiment upon the subject of immigration. 


SCHEMES TO “DISTRIBUTE” IMMIGRANTS. 


[By Samuel Gompers.] 


In his annual report, issued a month ago, the New York City 
commissioner of licenses, Herman Robinson, discusses the prob- 
lem of free public employment agencies. He does not think 
they would be a success in New York City. Mr. Robinson points 
out the fact that the several philanthropic labor bureaus estil- 
lished in New York, all conducted at a financial loss, have nol, 
even to the slightest extent, supplanted the private agencics 
In the commissioner’s opinion these philanthropic intelligence 
offices are undoubtedly conducted more conscientiously than 
public bureaus could be. This conclusion of the commissicner 
is valuable inasmuch as his opportunities for forming a judg 
ment in the matter are as good as those of any other person in 
the United States, whether in public or private position. He 's 
close to the great source of the supply of cheap adule male 
labor seeking employment—immigration. He is the supervisor 
all the New York City private labor agencies, which, oper:' 
for many States, have their share in supplying the largest popu- 
lation in the world with male and female wageworkers A 
large proportion of those who thus obtain positions, it is to 
observed, find only casual employment, and, consequently, | 
ing continually from place to place or from job to job, pass 
through the employment agencies again and again. 

What is the meaning of the persistent and widespread pro- 
motion in this country of the scheme for State and philan- 
thropic employment bureaus? What motive animates the act 
promoters of the scheme? Have our philanthropists who + 
money to “help the jobless man to the manless job” any i 
of the broader effects on the country of their immediate lo 
charity? What class of wage earners are chiefly the beneficiaries 
of either State or philanthropic bureaus in obtaining wors: 
Are the interests of any capitalists served by such agencies <‘ 


J 
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To these questions we shall indicate at the outset what in our 
inion are the correct replies. But because we put forth that 
inion without labored preliminary it must not be inferred 
ijat it is given hastily without well weighing the necessary evi- 
. The subject has long received our attention. As we 
“| we shall bring to bear on the matter sufficient testimony 
fo establish good grounds for our judgment. 
if the reader will but give due weight to the fact that the 

<atlantie steamship combine is one of the greatest “ pools” 
iy the world, and that it is without cease reaching out for 
dividends, to be obtained by every business method possible, 
he will have a key to the secret of many of the activities of in- 
Jividuals and organizations, and even foreign Governments, in 
relation to the distribution of laborers in the United States. If 
the reader will also bear in mind that the industrial trusts, the 

mployers’ associations in the centers of population, and the min- 
‘ng and railroad interests aim at employing the cheapest ef- 
fo-tive manual labor, he will find himself taking account of 
proportion of newly arrived non-English-speaking laborers 
among their workmen. 

The number of immigrants landing in the United States for 
last six years has averaged more than a million a year. 
1905, 1,026,499; 1906, 1,100,735; 1907, 1,285,349; 1908, 
1909, 751,786; 1910, 1,041,570. Passengers other than 
that is, third-class passengers—who departed from United 
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States seaports in the last six years averaged about 350,000 a 
year. The figures are: 1905, 334,943; 1906, 282,068; 1907, 
234989: 1908, 637,905; 1909, 341,652; 1910, 177,982. The total 


revenue to the steamship companies from coming and going 
third-class (steerage) passengers is to be seen, therefore, as 
running up toward $50,000,006 a year. 

At this point the question may be asked: Is it probable that, 
to forestall possible decrease in dividends, the steamship com- 
bine would engage in efforts to mitigate the obvious effects of 
immigration in overstocking the labor market in the congested 
districts of the United States? In reply, in order to estimate 
such probabilities, it may be asked: Have the steamship com- 
panies been engaged in any efforts to bring over immigrants 
merely for the dividends arising from their passage money? 
Here is the answer from the Report of the Commissioner Gen- 
of Immigration, 1910: 


The reasons for this enormous increase in immigration from southern 
nd southeastern Europe were stated clearly and in some detail in the 
ort for 1909. It is to a very large extent induced, stimulated, artt- 
ial immigration; and hand in hand with it—as a part, indeed, of the 
nachinations of the promoters, steerers, runners, subagents, and usu- 
more or less directly connected with steamship lines, the great 
ficiaries of large immigration—run plans for the exploitation of the 
norant classes which often result in piacing upon our shores large 
hers of aliens who, if the facts were only known at the time, are 
worse than destitute, are burdened with obligations to which they and 
their relatives are parties, debts secured with mortgages on such 
| holdings as they and their relatives possess, and on which usu- 
is interest must be paid. Pitiable, indeed, is their condition, and 
it must remain unless good fortune accompanies the alien while 
] struggling to exist and is denying himself the necessaries of 
decent living in order to clear himself of the incubus of accumulated 
i If he secures and retains employment at fair wages, escapes the 
V of that large class of aliens living here who prey upon their 
ignorant compatriots. and retains his health under often adverse circun:- 
stances, all may terminate well for him and his; if he does not, disaster 
is the result to him and them. 
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Next in order is the question, To what extent do employers of 
labor on a large scale hire newly-arrived immigrants? Sugges- 
tions for the answer are to be found in such facts as these: 

Jobn A. Fitch, in his volume “The Steel Workers,” describ- 
ing working-class conditions at the Carnegie Steel Co.’s plants 
in the year 1907, says that of the 23,337 men in the works 
7,479 were foreigners unable to speak English, 14,019 were un- 
hituralized, and only 5,750 native-born white Americans. 

The Boston Common, April 29, 1911, describing a strike of 





crinders of the American Axe & Tool Co., at East Douglas, | 


Mass., 


cent 


said that the cause of the strike was a cut of 334 per 
in wages. It quoted George Peckhander, boss grinder, who 
led the strike, as saying: 

Most of the men have not been making more than a living even under 


¢ old rates. I know lots of them who, on the average, did not make 
r 4 a week for the past year. 


Tl e¢ Common goes on to say that “an early death” is said to 
be inevitable for any man who sticks at the grinder’s trade, and 


sums up: 


+) 


 sitnation in short is this: Young men are paid $7 a week for 
x that costs them their lives within seven years. 
_ The Common further says that the American Axe & Tool Co. 
'S a trust, and that its present force at East Douglas is made 
up of Poles and Finus. The most important point made in the 
bige article of the Common regarding conditions at East 
Douglas is this, in an editorial note: 


din. 2te perhaps 50 villages in Massachusetts In which factory con 
“ons resemble those so vividly described in this article. 


Sil 


The Survey of April 1, 1911, in a careful study of conditions 
among the bituminous coal miners and coke workers in western 
Pennsylvania and northern West Virginia—by W. Jett Laueck— 
says that perhaps the most significant fact of the situation is 
that, as in the other soft-coal fields, as well as in the southern 
anthracite region, these miners are not Americans, but as a 
rule recent immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. The 
writer also says: 

Of the employees in the bituminous mines of Pennsylvania in 1909 
only 15 per cent were native Americans or born of native father and 9 
per cent native born of foreign father, while 76 per cent, or slightly 
more than three-fourths, were of foreign birth. What is more signifi- 
cant is that less than 8 per cent of the foreign-born mine workers were 





English, Irish, Scotch, German, or Welsh fhe majority were from 
southern or eastern Europe, with the Italians, Magyars, Poles, and 
Slovaks ee The term “American miner,” so far as the 
western Pennsylvania field is concerned, is largely a misnomer. 


When they work these miners average, as in the case of the 
Roumanians, as low as $1.85 a day, while in the greater number 
of cases the range is close to $2; more than one-tenth of the 
Ruthenians, Roumanians, Poles, and Croatians earn on an aver- 
age under $1.50 a day. But unemployment in the course of the 
year brings down the general average for heads of families to 
$431. The south Italians earn only $399, and the Poles $324. 
The yearly figures reveal the compulsory “ lay-off” system of 
the mine operators, the same as that which in the anthracite 
regions brings down the average earnings to a third less than 
they might be were employment regular. These facts stand as 
a refutation of the claim, made by defenders of immigration 
as it is, that “ we need more labor.” 

In “ Women and Children Who Make Men's Clothes,” Mary 
Van Kleeck brings out these points from a study of the recent 
Government report on conditions of working women and chil- 
dren: The five cities, New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Rochester, make 68.3 per cent of the total product 
of men’s ready-made clothing of the United States. In Roch- 
ester 61.3 per cent of the workers are women, in Chicago 57.8, 
in Baltimore 48.7, in Philadelphia 45.9, and in New York 40.9. 
In no city were more than 35 per cent of the total force found 
on the pay roll 50 or more weeks in the year. Among the 
women, Americans constitute only 7.4 per cent of the force: 


62.9 per cent are foreign born, and 25.5 per cent native born of 


foreign parents. The average weekly earnings of the house 
workers with helpers were $3.72, without helpers $3.04. The 
manufacture of clothing is carried on in “seasons.” During 


the short busy periods the employees are overworked; during 
the long, dull periods they are underfed. Among the house- 
workers at the occupations, in all cities, 75.7 per cent can not 
speak English. 

Now, in citing this indisputable evidence that the poorest of 
the poor non-English-speaking immigrants have driven out of 
the market most of the English-speaking in of 
the basic occupations of the country, we are brought ask 
several questions bearing on our subject: 

(1) Where to-day in America is there not a glut in the un- 
skilled or less highly skilled “ labor market” in any occupation 
which yields a living the year through? The demand for stead 
ily engaged rough labor on the farms is to be measured ac 
curately by the earnings of miners and unskilled laborers in 
the iron and steel industries. The day the farm offers a 
better wage by the year it will get the surplus labor engaged 
in these occupations. The same is to be said in case of the de 
mand for day laborers on the railroads or on big contract work. 

(2) What effect on the mobility of labor may be expected 
from the established American methods of hiring and 
hired in the labor market? In those trades and other ea 
which are organized the prevailing means of finding employ- 
ment are the union labor bureaus and the free masonry exist 
ing between shopmates or felloweraftsmen. Upon his own union 
employees any employer of skilled labor can almost invariably 
depend for a supply of the best men in his industry who are 
unemployed. Next to this—a method more applicable to the 
lesser skilled—is newspaper advertising. Nowhere in the world 
are the “want” columns of the daily papers so much relied 
upon as a factor in hiring and being hired as in the United 
States. In each occupation the regular advertisers for “ help 
wanted” get to be known to the workers, who in a 


several 
to 


races 


being 


llings 


sense siper- 


vise the agencies thus advertising, which, if they are unfair, 
lose patronage. Employers also in this country answer the 
“situations wanted” column, where in other countries de- 
pendence would be placed almost solely upon employment 
agencies. On a certain Sunday the “want” section of a New 
York daily paper recently contained 28 columns of “help 
wanted, female,” and 25 columns of “help wanted, male,” ad- 
vertisements, while there were besides six and « half columns 
of “situations wanted, female,” and seven and a half of “ situa 


tions wanted, male.” Here is testimony to the want columns 
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of the newspapers as an American institution that certainly 
must have its marked advantages or it could not flourish as it 
does. As to the private employment agencies, being now subject 
to a stricter regulation than formerly, the wageworkers who 
seek places through them have the less cause for complaint of 
abuses. 

These several American methods, combined, pretty well cover 
the field among the English-speaking wage earners, not only 
for particular localities but for the entire country. 

(3) Where is the stage reached at which State labor ex- 
changes, philapthropic employment agencies, or employers’ labor 
bureaus are, by some public advisers, seen to be necessary? 
The answer to this question is clear. The necessity for these 
forms of help arises mainly where the stream of immigration 
is to be directed to one locality or the another to the benefit 
of the employer. The employer’s profit in this respect may come 
through replacing union by nonunion employees, through sub- 
stituting foreign cheap labor for unorganized labor which has 
learned to aspire to American standards, or through maintaining 
a parasitic industry, by means of labor so poorly paid that the 
wageworkers are not self-sustaining. 

Still keeping in mind the steamship combine, in partnership 
with the great industrial employing class in flooding the United 
States with foreign cheap labor, we may trace operations satis- 
factory to one and the other of these two great social powers 
which have been undertaken by public authorities “ nudged = 
by them and by well-meaning but mistaken philanthropists. 

The regulations which the Government of Italy has imposed 
on the steamships engaged in the transatlantic immigration 
traffic from Italian ports has resulted in enormously increasing 
the volume of emigration from that country. It has been a case 
of doing good to the steamship companies in spite of themselves, 
In the beginnings of the day of regulation their managers 
fought it. Not until the Italian Government put their ships 
under a strict control was any considerable improvement made 
in steerage conditions. To-day the Italian Government takes 
charge of the emigrant from the time he quits his home, usually 
an inland village or small town—the big cities of Italy send us 
but few laborers—and keeps him under its paternal care until 
he reaches his job in America in the mines or big works or on 
the railroads, in case he comes with a job in view, or, on the 
other hand, until he setties among his friends in one of his 
national “colonies” in a large city. Even after that, in case 
he is killed or injured, a vice consul or official agent is soon at 
hand to represent Italian interests. In New York, near the 
Battery landing for steerage passengers, is a large five-story 
hotel for Italians, at which those just arriving may get lodging 
and three meals a day for 50 cents. It is under the supervision 
of the Italian Government. A free employment office, in charge 
of the Italian Emigration Commission, is in operation in Lafay- 
ette Street. The latter issues gratis a weekly “ Bulletin of 
Information,” telling where work is to be found, what wages are 
offered, what the railroad fares are, where strikes are on, and 
where farms are for sale. What is the consequence of all this 
fostering care? More than 2,000,000 Italians have come to the 
United States in the last 10 years—1901-1905, 974,236 ; 1906-1910, 
1,129,975. Here from a single nationality has been a revenue 
of $70,000,000 to the steamships. If 1,000,000 Italians have 
gone back, they have paid for transportation thirty to forty 
million dollars more. The banking for the earnings of these 
millions of men, the supplying of their needs—food, clothing, 
transportation, amusements, reading matter, etc.—have given 
business to thousands of the more intelligent or venturesome 
among their conationalists here and in Italy. 

The advertisements in the New York daily Italian news- 
papers, of which there no less than six, are a revelation of 
the financial interests which are maintained by the Italians in 
the metropolis who are not yet sufficiently Americanized to de- 
pend on American newspapers fortheir daily reading. The 
revenues of any one of these newspapers would be reduced by 
a good percentage, perhaps below the sustaining point, if the 
steamship advertisements were withdrawn. The bankers, the 
doctors, the transportation agents, the dealers in Italian food 
supplies are all enterprising adyertisers. None of these inter- 
ests, it may be imagined, are calling for a restricted immigra- 
tion. On the contrary, one may look out for them to be well 
represented wherever measures for the promotion of immi- 
gration are being agitated. 

The main factors bearing on immigration and its promotion, 
as thus revealed in the case of the Italians, are duplicated in 
regard to other nationalities of southern and eastern Europe. 
One difference is to be remarked, by the way. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has put an end to various publicity devices for the pro- 
motion of immigration common in Italy until the establish- 
ment of its emigration commission in 1902. The steamship 
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companies may yet announce in inland Italy the date of jho;. 
sailings, but are forbidden otherwise to drum up trade. urtoes 
methods, bordering on the fraudulent, formerly practiced mes 
agents representing nearly all the professions, have been sine 
pressed, at least in their public manifestation. But, oy the 
other hand, with the better care of its emigrants, Italy is ey 
ing out a greater number than ever to the United States | The 
steamship companies are satisfied. oo 

With unskilled labor in excess of demand in our mining and 
manufacturing districts, and an enormous reserve of it in yea 
great cities ready to be called to any needed point, what is to 
be done with the stream of immigrants arriving? Is this jot . 
problem first of all for the steamship combine to solye iy j:. 
own interest? Obviously, it can not promote every form of ic. 
tribution by direct means; it must depend upon—yes, upon en 
patriotism of the American people bent upon keeping up the 
policy of making the United States an asylum for the poor and 
oppressed of all nations, upon the noble impulses of philanthropy 
which does not in its efforts recognize differences of nation 
ality, upon the complaisance of our lawmakers and other Gov- 
ernment officials who have recently arrived foreign-born eoy- 
stituents in balance-of-power number, and upon the distress of 
our great employers of labor over the deficiency in the sy)) 
of labor—at $1 a day. = 

From two of these four elements the steamship combine has 
received invaluable and unflagging public assistance—the 
patriots and the philanthropists. A most patriotic organization 
ever in the forefront in advancing the interests of the immigrant. 
is the National Liberal Immigration League. Its objects are 
“the proper regulation and better distribution of immigration.” 

What its conception is of “ proper” regulation may be seen by 
its activities in combating the pitiful efforts of the immigration 
officials at Ellis Island to separate and deport the defectives of 
all sorts who are swept in with the human tide of arrivals. 
Distribution, however, is the strong point of the Liberal League 
It promotes mass meetings in New York to advance the welfare 
of immigrants going inland, with such men as the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor as speakers; assists in getting up 
excursions to Washington of editors and proprietors of news 
papers printed in foreign languages, with a call on the [’resi- 
dent, whose fair words to the excursionists are duly pamphiet- 
ized; takes a part in conferences and congresses of people of 
the various nationalities in America, at which methods of caring 
for and distributing the immigrants are discussed; issues leat 
lets and letters in which the cause of the poor immigrant looking 
for work is eloquently pleaded. It is on hand whenever cor- 
rection of the defects of our naturalization courts is necessary; 
it recently called attention to the fact that 150,000 “ first 
papers” are held within the jurisdiction of the Federal district 
court sitting in Manhattan, which issues 50,000 first papers a 
year. 

Patriotic and philanthropic Americans are continually form- 
ing societies to help the immigrants. To-day the spokesmen 
for these societies agree that, the cities being choked up with 
poverty-stricken unemployed immigrants, and the mining and 
great industrial districts having gutten wages down throug! 
them to a level, all things considered, approximating to the 
European standard, the stage of the problem now reached ca!ls 
for “distribution.” This is the most obvious means of putting 
the immigrant next against the American workingman with 
whom he is to compete. 

“The National American Federation for the Promotion of 
Sane and Liberal Immigration Laws” has got down to work !1 
New York City. Among its well-known American originators 
are Marcus Braun, Jacob Schiff, H. M. Gortprocie, Carl Hauer, 
Gustav Hartman, and Henry W. Schloss. Mr. Schiff, at its 
formation, wrote: 

With my associates I am at present actively engaged in getting ' 
Galveston situation into such shape that the movement toward 
through Galveston into the American hinterland can progress W! 
being thwarted at every step by the representatives of the Dep: 
of Commerce and Labor. * * * It is unfortunate that, con! 


all expectations, the report of the United States Immigration | 
mission is so unsatisfactory. 


its 


on- 


\ 
' 


Louis Costelak, believing “we have resources second to ! 
in the world,” wants “our Federal Departments of Agrict! 
and Interior” to go into “a campaign of judicious adver 

First, it would be necessary to secure the services of 4 
minded man, a student of human nature versed in a numbe) 
European tongues. He would then gather about him a staff of 
assistants conversant with the Latin, Teutonic, and Slavon 
guages. Centrally located, he should be in touch with the | 
departments in Washington, being actually a part or branch ol 
if you will. .; 

Lajos Steiner has his plan for reaching and distributin< '" 
immigrants. His principal ideas are these: 


Print and distribute information by newspapers, circulars, bx 
correspondence, conferences, etc., in the languages which peasan' 





























































































































ts understand, of our agricultural epoentennies, of our banking, of 
ational facilities, of our methods and institutions, of how and 
to engage in industrial occupations, and of the ways ind means 
me Americanized. Show the anes of land per acre here and the 
its product here and in the respective European countries; 
out the taxes here and our facilities, and in the respective Hun- 
Italian, and Slav countries; call attention to the fact that no 
ry military service of years is inflicted here in times of peace; 
information for publication to the press, especialiy to the 
ian, Italian, and Slav newspapers; inform the right sort of 
iealers how and where to reach peasant immigrants, so they 
them farms; encourage the establishment of immigrants’ 
iltural associations, 


Seaburg calls the attention of the New York public to 
t] ethods of help begun last year by the Young Women’s 


ol 


Christian As.weiation for “the 200,000 or more immigrant 
\ and girls who come to this land yearly.” Among the 
; is for immediate work are the establishment in lower | 
N York of a headquarters for immigrant women to include | 


a “home,” a seecretary’s office, an assembly room, an employ- | 


te bureau, and a press bureau. The latter “shall keep our 
fore speaking peoples informed through their own publica- 


tions of the advantages open to them in this country.” Miss 
Sesburge believes that because of its international affiliations 
the Young Women’s Christian Association is peculiarly fitted 
for this work. J. 8S. Kana saw to the printing of advertise- 
ments in five languages for the association. Mrs. Kana spoke 


to the immigrant girls in seven languages. Miss Lizzie Strun- 
sky interviewed Russian factory workers. 


G. E. di Palma Castiglione, manager of the labor information 
oflice for Italians, wrote to the daily press of New York that 
the Bulletin of the office is sent free of charge to all the Ital- 
inn priests resident in the. United States, to the Italian news- 
papers, and to the largest Italian societies. He also says: 

board of immigration of the State of Missouri and the commis- 

; of agriculture of the States of Illinois and Virginia have inserted 
notices in the newspapers of their States calling the attention 

of farm owners to our publication, and urging them to use it should 
willing to dispose of their property. We are satisfied that dis- 

ting information in the language of the immigrants in regard to 
opportunities to buy farms may help their distribution. On 


the other hand, we do not think that a large number of Italian immi- 
g s will ever go to work on farms as wage earners as long as wages 
on ; are much lower than wages on construction work, as it is at 


The Contessa Lisa Cipriani is fostering what one of the maga- 
calls “a comprehensive and exceedingly ambitious pro- 
m to benefit 750,000 Italians in New York City.” The Con- 
tessa is a representative of a society intrusted by the Italian 


zines 


=i 


Government with the welfare of Italian women and children 
abroad. The program includes: A central bureau of research, 
investigation, and translation; a hygienic station; trade and 


industrial schools; encouragement of farming villages; assist- 
ance to the needy in making proper application to local charities. 
The magazine giving this information adds: 


rhe City & Suburban Homes Co. offers to raise $1,000,000 for model 
iousing accommodations, provided Italians and their friends will find 
n equal sum. The intention is to build homes in the less congested 
districts. To supplement the model tenements, gymnasiums, reading 
re ind lectures halls are planned. 

A 


nong the leading philanthropic agencies of New York send- 
vageworkers out of the city are: Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Society, Immigrants’ Free Labor Bureau, Industrial 
Removal Office, National Employment Exchange, and the Joint 
Application Bureau. It is worth noting that these agencies, 
sether with the Bureau of Labor of the Agricultural Depart- 
nent and the Division of Information, Bureau of Immigration, 
| sent out from New York last year less than 20,000 men, 
usive of farm laborers, while the private employment 
‘ies sent out 35,000, not counting farm laborers. 


ing 


1 


ire constantly cropping up in New York 
' the immigrants as their object. 
uen we turn to look at the labor bureaus in operation under 
’ National and State Governments and the proposals to estab- 
others, we see again emerging from amid the facts a 
sreat deal of patriotism and philanthropy—and some politics. 
Of course these motives have in view simply the good of the 
srant and are wholly indiffefent to the incidental aid 
‘illorded the steamship combine and the great employing 
iSTT1eE8, 
©. L. Green, inspector in charge at the New York branch, 
nh of Information, Bureau of Immigration, situated 
ininutes from the landing place of immigrants in New 
City. gave a few months ago to a New York daily news- 
some explanation as to the promotive work carried on 
division. He said: 


with the distribu- 


\\ 


advertising in local newspapers published in foreign languages, 
to inform you that the cooperation of various papers 
asked, and some have responded to the extent of publis hing free 
arge lists of opportunities available to their readers. One German 
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foregoing denote but a few of the philanthropic plans | 


has | 





daily published in New York has been doing this nx 


re than two years, 
as has also a German monthly published here A Polish weekly has 
also given space to opportunities available to the Slavs rhe | icity 
thus given to the work has been productive of good results. * * * 
A pamphlet (copy herewith) in 24 languages, calling attention to 
the division, is handed to immigrants landing in New York City; this 
distribution is made at the Barge Office, where the immigrants land 
from Ellis Island. ‘The various mission houses ties, and organiza 
tions of the city have been advised as to the work of this Federal 
bureau, inviting cooperation. Ministers have, by request, announced 
from their pulpits the fact that the Federal Government colle: n 
| formation as to where employment may be found, and that this 
information may be had free of charge by applying for it All appli 
cants who present themselves are requested to inform their friends 


of the division. 

Much thought has been given to printing and distributing informa 
tion as to specific opportunities for aliens, but when one 1 
consideration the number of languages involved the enormit 
task will be appreciated. 


into 
f the 


} 
KCS 
y 


In New York the legislature passed a law in 1909 authorizing 
a commission, having, among other purposes, the duty’ of 
quiring into “the lack of farm labor.” The commission 
abroad an exassemblyman from Brooklyn, who, in September, 


sent 


1910, reported on the familiar methods of the various Gov 
ernment bureaus in the principal European countries ile 
recommended that the State should set up labor bureaus, 

A proposal was brought last. winter before the New York 
congestion commission to establish labor bureaus under the 


municipality. 

On October 1 last the law establishing a bureau of industry 
and immigration in the New York department of labor went 
into effect. The mission of this bureau is “to inquire into the 
condition of all aliens arriving in New York, to search out the 
demand for labor in all parts of the United States, to investi 
gate all applications for laborers,” and “to take a step toward 
preventing congestion and obviating unemployment.” The 
bureau will also “act as an investigating agency of all philan- 
thropic institutions now brought to bear on the immigrant,” 
ete. “It will protect the immigrant at the place of landing, 
and will exercise control over the banker, the ticket agen 
the padrone, and all those agencies of fraud, vice, and extor- 
tion which have hitherto so pitilessly exploited the alien.” 

The Wainwright commission of New York recommended, 
April 26, to the legislature that State employment offices 
established in New York, Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany, Bingham 
ton, Watertown, and Corning, with an appropriation of $100,000 
to do the work, which should be supervised by a deputy com- 
missioner of labor at $4,000 a year. 

In a number of other States legislators and immigration com- 
missioners have within the last year or two been awakened to 
the patriotie and philanthropic duty of distributing immigrants. 


ys 


be 


In Massachusetts a committee bill was filed March 2 this year 
“to provide for a better distribution of immigrants.” In 
Minnesota a bill introduced in March in the legislature author- 
ized a State board of immigration, and the State immigration 


commission was actively urging merchants of the State to work 


for its development through immigration. In Montana a dele- 
gate meeting of commercial men was held at Great Falls 


March 3, to lay plans for a Northwestern Development League, 
which should have for its object “the diverting of the stream 


of western immigration ” to Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. In South Dakota a pro 
posal for a State immigration bureau was defeated in the house 
February 23, but on February 27 the senate voted a similar bi 
| which passed the house March 2 by a bare majority ihe 
farmers from the eastern part of the State were solid ag st 
the measure as useless and expensive. The State wil LOW 
start in advertising for immigrants.” In Nebraska a | ir 
a bureau of publicity and immigration was introduced ly 
in March. In Oregon a “State immigration bill,” carrying an 
appropriation of $25,000, was passed in February. 

An article in the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal, February 15. re- 


corded the fact that on the day previous J. L. McGrew, assist:nt 
chief of the Federal Division of Information, Bureau of linmi 


gration, had been in conference with Gov. Aldrich and other 
State officials to arrange a plan of cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the State governments concerning the 
distribution of aliens. “The department,” said the Journal, 
“in which Mr. MeGrew is working has for its particular 1 

sion the beneficial distribution of aliens.” “ Up to the present 
time three States have agents cooperating with the Federal 
Government under the law establishing the bureau. They are 
Missouri, Kentucky, and New York. A number of the Middle 


Western States have bills in their legislatures which have this 
for their aim.” An article in the Philadelphia Inquirer, Febru- 
ary 14, serves to indicate the ramifications of these 
of patriotism and philanthropy in regard to the 
Its opening paragraph is: 

For the purpose of promoting local interest 
ment to secure better and more equitable 


sentiments 


Mbinigrants. 


in the nation-wide 
immigration laws, a 


mm 
group 


ve- 
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Bianken! 
Branch 


Philadelphians met last night in the home of Rudolph 


214 West Logan Square, and organized the Vhiladelphia 
National Liberal Immigration League. 

In the South prevalent sentiment doubts the desirableness of 
the immigrants now arriving in America, though 
of the States have taken up with “ distribution.” One of the 
States which recently created the office of commissioner of im- 
migration is Alabama. Lee Cowart, the new commissioner, de- 
scribed in the Birmingham Age-Herald as “ familiarizing him- 
self with the details of his department,” found out at once that 
the place to locate the State immigration bureau was not Mont- 
gomery, the capital, but Birmingham, where the “ shortage” 
of labor occurs from time to time in the big industrial estab- 
lishments! The Age-Herald continues: 

Mr. Cowart proposes to begin with listing all salable untilled lands, 


and to lay these lists before German, Italian, and Swedish agriculturists 
in their homes across the sea 


of the 


has been giving much space to the new immigration station, the 
plans for which have been approved by the authorities at Wash- 
ington. A Louisiana immigration and development league has 
been proposed, but, it was announced by the New Orleans 
State, it would “ probably not take shape until the Hamburg- 
American Steamship Line definitely announced its purpose to 
come to New Orleans.” To the New York observer the immi- 
gration at present to the Gulf States seems insignificant. In 
1910 Tampa had 5,386 alien arrivals; Miami, 1,787; Key West, 
2.457; Galveston, 4.996; and New Orleans, 3,604, with only a 
few hundreds in all at other ports. 

In the other Southern States the “nation-wide patriotic and 
philanthropic movement for the distribution of immigration” 
is not being welcomed. Texas would have to repeal one of the 


immigration bureau. The Missouri Legislature, in February, 
threw out the appropriation for the State board of immigration, 
and Kansas City, St. Louis, and other cities of the State will 
lose $25,000 advanced by them during the last two years for 
the support of the board. Georgia, through a convention of its 
Farmers’ Union, which has 80,000 members, decided a few 
months ago that it wants no immigrants. The attempts to em- 
ploy Italian laborers on railroad building in the State and on 
excavation work in Atlanta developed the fact that the southern 
employers prefer the native negroes. In Mississippi the 
Farmers’ Educational Cooperative Union passed resolutions in 
July, 1908, declaring its members “irrevocably opposed to the 
present tide of undesirable immigration now pouring into this 
country.” North Carolina, through its bureau of labor, made a 


opposition to the inducement or distribution of foreign cheap 
labor. South Carolina five years ago established a State bureau 


dealers, and others pecuniarily 
went abroad and brought 
Belgium and distributed them to the number of 762 to various 
places, but in two years few if any of these induced immigrants 
were to be found in the State. Consequently, March 4, 1909, a 
law was passed forbidding a State official “to attempt directly 
or indirectly to bring immigrants into the State of South Caro- 
lina.” Virginia and North Carolina, which for a time had been 


interested, its commissioners 


appropriate any more funds for the purpose, 


men, and the wageworkers of the South were thus expressed 
by T. J. 
operative { 
migration 


The only 


‘nion, before the Congressional 
and Naturalization, March &, 
demand immigration 


Committee 
1910: 
throughout 


on 


for foreign 


of their crops sufficiently to secure a 


fair and reasonable price. 


cate has this: 
if 

States 

them 


some 
want 
if they 
but 


the northwestern 
to come down here, they will come, 
take to us, our ideas about local 
if we do not favor a State movement to 


good people from part of the 
and 
m 


itters, such 


nero, get 


tribution movement, concludes: 


Willingness on the part of a few southern men here 
given ephemeral standing to a variety of undertakings, 






and 
called 
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two or three | 


In Louisiana the New Orleans press for the last few months | 


provisions of its constitution before it could establish a State | 


canvass of its possible need of immigrants, and it found a strong | 


of immigration, appropriated considerable money to it, and, | 
with a fund raised among cotton-mill owners, real estate 


two shiploads of immigrants from | 


taken in with South Carolina on the distribution scheme, after 
a brief experience suppressed their share in it by refusing to 


The sentiments and views of the farmers, the small business 


Brooks, representing the Farmers’ Educational and Co- | 
Im- 


> on the agricultu- | 
ral districts of the South and West comes really from the transporta- 


tion interests, that wish to develop traffic; real estate boomers, hoping 
to sell land thereby; the large employers, always demanding cheap 
labor; and certain other financial and gambling interests, anxious to 


prevent the farmers properly controlling the production and marketing 
Speaking for Mississippi, the Jackson Farmers’ Union Advyo- | 


United 
we will welcome 
as the 
them nor the. ex- 
penditure of State funds to attract them, because just as sure as that 


once gets started it will not only bring in some we don’t want, but 
there will be a demand on the part of some to turn it to bringing in 
the foreign immigrant. 


The Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record, in a review of the dis- 


there has 
* south- 








| ern” congresses, parliaments, and conventions, under cover of wv 
has been sought promotion of the purpose to relieve New York 6: 
“ congestion "’ at the expense of other parts of the country, and tho. 
to allay immediate opposition to the carrying out of alien Rur 
plans to exploit the people of the United States. In view of th, 
acing situation the safety of the country lies in opposing vig; 
at every turn any proposition originating in or from New Yor 
} ing upon “philanthropic” desire to help the rest of the coun; 
| Supplying it with labor from the metropolis. “ Philanthropy 
come into such bad odor in recent years hcoush the drive mad 
| New York against the South upon economic, social, or educationa| 
that now it is quite the thing to announce that new undertaking 
| essentially businesslike and that the “philanthropy” invyoly, 1 ie 
purely incidental. ‘The rest of the country should do all wit! ' 
power to encourage the divers organizations of the kind in New \ 
| to solve their various problems by agitating for greater restric; 
upon immigration, and, to that end, for the abolition of the wors, 
useless Division of Information in the National Bureau of |; 
gration. 


Several other phases of immigration and of the propos: ¢ 
set up State and municipal labor exchanges which may, «a: 
their purposes, “direct the stream of immigrants where they 
needed ” and “ lessen the congestion of population in our cities.” 
ought at least to be glanced at in this article. Were these 
phases not mentioned the reader might infer that we had ove: 
looked them in forming our views on the question: 

(1) The immigrants send to Europe from the United States 
$275 If American labor could get it, that money 


0,000,000 a year. 
would stay in this country. The number of immigrants return 
If one-third of these retun 


ing to Europe yearly is 350,000. 1 
with sufficient means to establish themselves in their hom 
countries, it shows that a large proportion of the thrifty merely 
come here temporarily to “ exploit’? America. Why should thi 
public authorities of this country spend money in assisting th 


| class? Quite a different element, however, makes up a larg 
| proportion of those who remain in our cities. The enormous 


proportion of foreigners in the New York prisons. in 
asylums, and charity institutions, upon which subject there 
many official reports, is indicative of the general burden that 
the community is carrying, brought upon it by unrestricted i 
migration. 

(2) The indefinite assertion that “the farmers need help,” 
here or there or somewhere, has been sifted a countless nun 
ber of times, with the result of finding one definite compre 
hensive fact. This is, that twice in the year, when the farmer 
| sows his seed and when he reaps his crop, he can employ help; 
but, as a rule, he can not or will not employ labor the year 
round. On this point the testimony of John C. Earl, financial 
secretary of the Bowery Mission, is but a repetition of evidence 
that has been given by scores of other social workers whio have 
| investigated the subject. On a certain day, according to Mr. 
Earl, two Omaha newspapers published a story with flaring 
headlines to the effect that the deputy commissioner of agri- 
culture of Nebraska had said he knew of cases enough of 
farmers needing help to give employment to a thousand men 
from the East if they could be obtained. The deputy commis 
sioner named 25 farmers who, he said, each needed from 5 to 
20 laborers. A Nebraska newspaper reader sent clippings « 
taining these stories to the Bowery Mission, intimating that 
the men of the bread line, if they wanted work, ought to 20 
West at once. Mr. Earl wrote to the newspapers, to the 
farmers they named, and to the deputy commissioner of azti- 
culture, asking for the addresses of farmers needing men. 1! 
newspapers could give no addresses, the farmers named said they 
were supplied, and the official quoted replied that there was : 
the help needed just then in the State. After the reader h 
preciated the inferences from this story he will naturally 
quire why the farmers who need laborers, to be steadily ¢: 
| ployed, do not apply direct to the many New York philanth: 
agencies. The reply is that no doubt the few do who are s 
ing labor to be kept all the year. 

(3) As to the Government employment agencies in opera! 
in various countries of Europe, American readers conti 


, 





| obtain the results of the observations of newspaper, maxi: 
official, and philanthropic investigators. Usually such reports ( 

|are no more than undiscriminating transcriptions of off ; 
reports, with superficial descriptions of the functioning o! } 
establishments. These writings, as a rule, lack comprelelsi\e- 

| ness of view, and they fail to take in the relative influence el 


all the employment agencies in operation—trade-union. } 
government, church, and charitable. They do not account 
the existence of each of these forms or for the reasons o! 

| movements of labor in Europe from point to point and , 
country to country. They see no significance in the adapta!)i''') I 
of certain methods to certain countries, nor do they go to Ut 
origins of the various forms of the labor exchanges il 
country. The writers who describe the big central labor burt 
of Berlin or Munich, for example, omit due weight to the 

' that in Germany there are to-day between 7,000 and 

| private registry offices; they do not know how much |) 
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} to do with the bourses du travail in France; they have not 
d the criticisms recently made by the trade-unionists of 
tish labor exchanges established two years ago under 
ticial board of trade. In the work of the multiplicity of 
bureaus in Kurope any investigator bent on establishing 
ri conclusions may select sufficient facts to back up any 

by which any organization in society, any political 


] 


bi: ny capitalistic combine may further its selfish interests | 


sllieged philanthropic objects. 
rhe question, “ Where would you be but for immigra- 
t or, “ Where would your parents have been but for im- 


or the children of immigrants of that or an earlier period. 


is snapped off at the immigrants of 30 years ago | 
The } 


| 


in these facts: Up to 1880 the average arrivals for 
30) rs had been less than 250.000 a year. Nine-tenths of the 
in nts of that time came from the United Kingdom of 
G Britain and Ireland or Germany. They spoke the Eng- | 


lish language or a tongue closely allied to it. A large propor- 


tion of them went directly on the land, it being then true that 
the public domain needed settlers. A considerable percentage 
came taught in the skilled trades. They could not be used as 
a ans to cut down the American standard of living. They 
ni brought this country to confront the social problems | 
which now vex and torment it—problems associated with illiter- | 
ate, poverty-stricken masses packed in “ colonies,” strangers to 
the American spirit and American history, working in slave 
gangs for an industrial aristocracy, driven into competition 
with American labor as their sole means of gaining a livelihood, 


he highest hope of many of the more thrifty being a return 
ir home land, with America as nothing to them. The im- 
tion question now is totally different from that of 30 
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which cause men to seek other employment. The commissary is not 
always conducted in the interests of the men, especially when a padrone 
or some outsider agrees for the privilege to furnish laborers free of 
charge. Complaints have been numerous, not only about extortionate 
pes being charged for supplies purchased through the commissary, 
ut short weight also being practiced. * * * Some of the men whe 
return to the city soon after they were shipped out will tell 5 that the 
foreman was too hard to get along with; others will complain about the 
exorbitant prices charged for commissary supplies; others will say that 
there was no provision sear at hand for purchasing food; others say 
they quit because of the poor sleeping accommodations Ir ! , 
claiming the shanties leaked and were poorly heated, et some obje 
te being vaccinated; others will say that they were robbed of t 
ciothing; others found the work w when the thought it would I» 
diy; others would not work with a pick and shovel when they sup 
pesed they would only chop timber, et 

Do not these reports, both of State and private agencies 
| tend to confirm the evidence we have cited to show the missign 


ef the “ distribution ” movement? 
These reports, as we read them, show that the final question 


with the laborer seeking work anywhere in the United Stat 
with perhaps the exception of a few remote regions in which 
the circumstances of time-consuming distances, high trans 


portation charges, sparse settlement, and uncertain duration 
of employment are discouraging factors not the matter of 
finding 2 job. It is the matter of finding even a casual job, to 
say nothing about steady employment, which will maintain a 
human being at the American standard of living. 

As we have shown, the usual established American 
for supplying American (or English-speaking) migratory 


is 


methods 
labor 


| to any point in the country where labor is needed at American 


| wages 


years go. 

(5) Significant basic facts are to be learned from the reports 
f St and philanthropic labor bureaus now in existence in | 
Amt a: 


Massachusetts has three State free-employment offices—at 


R Springfield, and Fall River. According to the fourth 


report of the director, the positions filled from these | 


in 1910 numbered 20,574; in three years over 43,000 in- 
dl als were sent to 68,780 positions; cost to the State, more 
1 »S0,000, The offers of positions were 172,129. Query: 
were only one-fourth of the positions offered filled by the 


Up] nts, who numbered 195.135% Were the other three- 
fourths in the class of offers which will not stand investigation 


uuneinployed wageworkers seeking steady work yielding a 

Were they jobs that were merely casual or seasonal 
or that were underpaid? The classification of occupations for 
{ positions filled in 1910 may indicate the reply: Do- 
personal service, 11,779; agriculture, 2,004: trade 


and 


! ransportation, 2,770; manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
S “ 3.4 SO. 
\ glance at these figures reveals the whole situation. 


The 
the 
per 
the 


free-employment offices of Massachusetts have for 
part been merely employed in doing a certain small 
of the work of transferring and retransferring 
old and hetel help that must be moved about with the 
and the comings and goings of householders. On the 
tries, the influence of these free public agencies in the 
createst manufacturing State in the Union it 
not been much a raindrop in 
er. Among its more than a half million industrial 
ce earners, of whom it might be estimated that 20 per 
! places in a year. only about one-half of 1° per 
btained positions through the State free-employment 


is to be 
a barrel 


has as as 


ngze 


The X 


tional Employment Exchange of the State of New 
yi a 


as set up in 1909 by nearly 30 millionaire subscribers 
to id of $100,000. Its first annual report states that from 
M -, 1909, to September 30, 1910, it placed 4,120 men. The 

ing expenses were $24,793; fees, $11,813 (employees. 
(SS; employers, $1,725); net loss, $10,622. This exchange 

bureaus, one in State Street near the immigrant land- 
d the other in Grand Street in.the heart of the lower 
ide. Its effect on the movement of labor, as shown by 
port of places filled, was nil. But certain straightfor- 

tements made by the manager outline typical condi- 
ider which laborers and office help (the latter presum- 
é ostly English-speaking) must gain their living in the 
\ d States: : 
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many orders the low salaries offered (for office help) 
be performed makes it impossible to fill them. * * 
causes of dissatisfaction, where unquestionably good laborers 
en supplied. and who refused to stay on the job, emanate 
* lack of proper housing and subsistence ; failure to receive the 
if wages believed to be due on pay day also leads to disputes 


for the 
’ 


| General, 1909, pp. 111, 112.) 


are equal to the task. Thi 


performance of their . 
methods are, as we have d 


pointed out, trade-union bureaus 4 
comradeship, advertising, and regulated private agencies. Of 
course, they have to be supplemented by individual hustle, 
horse sense, courage, and independence of chara 


cter. 


In the light of our survey of the situation then, the principal 


aim and mission of the schemes for immigrant distribution 
come plainly into view. It is not to supply our country with 
any needed labor. It is not the building up of any Americal: 
community. It is not even to assist American labor equally 
with foreign labor. It is to promote and assist the coming 


and going steerage passenger regardless of the effect on Amer 
ican labor. 


English-speaking labor in the United States can find its way 
to any job anywhere that will yield a fair living, even, if it 


has to travel in a “box ear.” The trouble to-day is that, no 
matter how it travels, it finds on the job a previous arrival 
a man speaking a strange tongue, living with a gang of others 


iu a shack, working at a serf’s wages, submitting in a s ish 
spirit to outrages on him as a human being, and in debt to 
the agencies that have found the job for him and paid his way 


to it. 
To add to the irony of the situation, the steamship combine, 


which is the chief profit-taking interest in this process of de 
basing American labor, is a foreign enterprise. Its companies 
have foreign charters, its officers and crews are foreigners. 


many of its ships are under contract to be 
Governments in case of war. 
to American ports 


used by European 
On every trans-Atlantic vessei 
the official atmosphere is : 


coniing 


American. The officers in many cases are commissioned officer 

of foreign navies, they and the petty officers, and even ft! 

serving stewards all sneer at America. All the world sees 
through the colossal game that the European powers and their 
high financiers are working on the United States—that is to 
say, all the world except those Americans who are still cavgeht 
by the balderdash of a patriotism requiring us to aamit the 
peer and oppressed of Europe and the Far East until American 
labor shall be reduced to the Furopean level, or who are im 
posed upon by a mawkish philanthropy that would finish by 
substituting for the traditional independence of the self-mai 

taining and self-respecting American wageworker the broken 


spirit, the semipauper existence, and the slum habits of the 
class of European laborers that now mostly make up the 


car- 
gues of the steamships in the combine, 
BRIEF IN FAVOR OF THE ILLITERACY ST. 
(a) The illiteracy test would largely cut down the number of unde- 


sirable immigrants, thus promoting the assimilation of other immigrants. 








(b) It would improve the quality of immigration. 

(c) It is a certain and definite test, easily applied. aed 

(d) Elementary education on the part of immigrants is desirable. 

(e) The illiteracy test is demanded by intelligent public opinion. 
(A) THE ILLITERACY TEST WOULD EXCLUDE UNDESIRABLES 


1. It is generally admitted that a large proporti 
ing to us to-day are not as desirable as the 
settled the Middle and Western States. 


m of the aliens com- 
former immigration, which 
(See Report of Commissioner 
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The illiteracy of the various races of immigrants in 1909 was as 
follows 


Northern and western Europe (chiefly Teutonic and Celtic). 


Per cent. 


Scandinavian aed a 2 ey 
Scotch ~ 5 
Finnish - 5 
Kuglish aie - 
Bohemian and Moravian at 1.5 
Irish 1.5 
Dutch and Flemish 2 -. a 
(german = ae 
French , “Ee 
Italian (North) . . 8.4 
Average of above —— 

Southern and eastern Europe (chiefly Slavic and Lberic). 
Ver cent. 
Spanish “ile an eS 
Magyal ae 
Slovak 19.7 
Greek vw: Deen 
Croatian and Slovenian np, ee 
Hebrew 29. 2 
Polish 39. 9 
Russian i 41.7 
Portuguese 42.3 
Bulgarian, Servian, and Montenegrin 46.5 
Ruthenian 51.3 
Roumanian 3 . 52.3 
Italian (South) 56. 9 
Lithuanian 58. 2 
Average of above ita 2.1 

Other races. 

Per cent. 
Cuban ended = 2.4 
African (black) 22. 4 
Armenian 22. 5 
Japanese eos 
Syrian : wae tae 
Mexican in es 
Average of above a Mano 


From this it appears that the illiteracy of immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe is over twelve times as great as that of aliens from 
northwestern Europe, and that the illiteracy of Armenians, Japanese, 
and Syrians is also high. 

In 1909 over three-fifths of the total immigration was of these illit- 
erate races 
3. Ignorance of a trade goes hand in hand with illiteracy. Of one 
group of illiterate aliens arriving in 1909 less than 5 per cent had any 
skilled occupation, and 94 per cent of those having occupations were 
common laborers, and of another group 90 per cent were laborers. 

4. The illiterate races now coming do not distribute themselves over 

the country, but settle in a few States. Thus, of 165.248 south Italians 
arriving in 1909, 125,139 were destined for Illinois. Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania; and of 77,565 Poles, 52.375 were destined for 
the same States. Of 57.551 Hebrews, 46,889 had the same destination. 
5. These races not merely tend to congregate in certain States but 
the large cities of those States. 
The census of 1900, Population, Part I, page 176. shows that, while 
immigrants of those races which came to us formerly in large numbers 
settle in the country, immigrants of races now coming herd together in 
the cities. Thus only one-fourth to one-third of the Scandinavians live 
in our cities and one-half of the British and Germans. On the other 
hand, three-fifths of the Italians and Poles and three-fourths of the 
Russian Jews live in cities. 

Further, Chicago contained 91 per cent of all the Poles in Illinois 
and 84 per cent of all the Italians. New York City contained 47 per 
cent of all the Poles in the State, 80 per cent of all the Italians, and 
94 per cent of all the Russian Jews. 

6. And even within the large cities the illiterate races tend to herd 
together in the slum districts. 

The Seventh Special Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor (1894. p. 44) showed that natives of Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, and Russia constituted six times their normal proportion in the 
slums of Raltimore, seven times in Chicago, five times in New York, and 
twenty-six times in Philadelphia. It appears also (pp. 160-163) that of 
every 100 aliens, 40 were illiterates in the slums of Baltimore, 47 -in 
Chicago, 59 in New York, and 51 in Philadelphia, and that the illit- 
eracy of southeastern Europeans in these slums was 54.5 per cent, as 
comparcd with 25.5 per cent for northwestern BPuropeans and 7.4 per 
cent for 





in 


native Americans in the same slums. 

In other words, if an illiteracy test had been in operation since 1882 
these slums would now be of insignificant proportions instead of being 
hotbeds of crime, disease, and pauperism—a menace to the immigrants 
and to the community at large. 

7. In part this tendency to slum life is directly due to ignorance of 
gainful trades: in part ft is due to lack of thrift. That the illiterate 
races are less thrifty than others appears from the fact that the amount 
of money brought by immigrants is in inverse ratio to their illiteracy. 


The report of the Industrial Commission (p. 284) shows that in 
1900, while the Lritish and Germans brought from $30 to $40 per 
capita, the north Italians $22, the Scandinavians $17, the Poles. 
<outh Italians, and Hebrews brought less than $10, although the 
latter races were mostly single men, and the former brought many 


children. 


&. The illiterate aliens do not have a permanent interest in our coun- 
try. and seek not liberty but the dollar. This is shown by the absence 
of naturalization among them. ‘The census of 1900 shows that, of 


males of voting age, only one-tenth of the British, Germans, and Scan- 

dinayvlans were aliens, as compared with over one-half of Italians and 

Poles. 

(B) THE ILLITERACY TEST WOULD IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF IMMIGRA- 
TION AND WOULD EXCLUDE FUTURE DEPENDENTS AND DELINQUENTS. 
The illiterate races are generally inferior in physique, as appears from 

the fact many more of them are sent to the hospital on arrival. The 

census of 1904 shows that an illiteracy test would have excluded 18 per 
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—— 
cent of the foreign-born insane over 10 years of age and 30 per con 
the foreign-born paupers. The report of the commissioner gene; 


for 1904 shows that 42 per cent of the alien murderers and 57 per eo ( 
of aliens attempting to murder in 1904 were of the relatively jlliters:o 
Slavic and Iberic races. The Slavic and Iberic alien criminals ;., 
stituted, in 1904, 64 per cent of all aliens detained in penal, refor:,, 
tory, and charitable institetions, and 87 per cent of the alien inn 
of such institutions arrived within five years. The recent alarmine 
increase in insanity in New York State is attributed by the State Lun icy . 
Commission to recent immigration. , 
In the State prisons of New York State the number of Italians 
Russian inmates doubled from 1906 to 1909. It is not claimed that 
illiteracy test would exclude al) criminals, for many of them are 
educated. But that it would exclude a considerable number appears 
from the fact that over one-fifth of ali foreign-born prisoners jn +) 
United States are illiterate. In view of the fact that the present j: 
visions of law specifically excluding criminals are almost impossille to 
enforce, an illiteracy test would be of distinct value in this regard 


(c) IT CERTAIN AND DEFINITE TEST EASILY APPLIED 
ERACY TEST WOULD SAVE HARDSHIP. 

About 44 per cent of those now excluded are debarred as being “ lia 
to become public charges.” In a considerable number of cases the alien 
can not tell until he arrives here whether he will be debarred on this groy: | 
or not. The phrase itself is very elastic. The fact often is determined 
by evidence obtainable only when the immigrant arrives, such as a)ij|! 
of relatives to support him, pregnancy of immigrant women, and ot) 
circumstances. If an immigrant is debarred, it means often great hard 
ship to him and to his relatives. 

It is not proposed to abolish the present requirements as to econ 
sufficiency, but in a very large number of cases those debarred f: 
cause are also illiterate, and to this extent an illiteracy test would 
save hardship, and often the separation of families. At present 
hardship tends to relax inspection on the part of sympathetic offici 

THE ILLITERACY TEST IS DEFINITE. 

One defect in the present law is its vagueness and elasticity. esr 
cially as to the class of persons “liable to become a publie charg 
Ninety per cent of all immigrants are admitted by a primary insp 
without further inquiry. When any officials, especially superior on 


il 


we ' 


IS A —THI 


I 
II 


| conscientiously or otherwise favor a lax interpretation of the law 


existing provisions are but a small protection to our people. Any chat 
from a lax to a strict interpretation, or vice versa, is unjusi to the 
immigrant. 

A reading test in any language or dialect the immigrant may pr 
is perfectly simple and definite, and can be evaded neither by the 
grant nor by the inspector. 7 

An illiteracy test would 
inquiry and give them 
cases. 

THE ILLITERACY TEST CAN BE EASILY AND EFFICIENTLY APPLIED 
When commissioner at New York Dr. J. H. Senner voluntaril 
plied the test for three months, and reported that there was no dif 

culty in using it and no appreciable delay by reason of it. 

The theory of our immigration laws is that, in the first instance. the 
a companies, for their own protection, will not sell tickets 
aliens who they know are inadmissible. Although the steamship con 
panies are prone to take chances on the admissibility of an immicr 
and although it has been found ; 


diminish 
time 


Spec 
¢ } 
Lt «at 


the work of the board of 
for more thorough examination « 


int 


f necessary to fine them for bringing 
inadmissible immigrants where such inadmissibility could have been 
detected before embarkation, yet most of the trouble arises in cases 


where neither the immigrant nor the steamship company can be certair 
of the result. 

With the illiteracy test a part of the law the steamship agents w 
have no excuse for bringing illiterates, as it would be perfectly sim; 
for them to ascertain the fact of illiteracy at the time of selling th 
ticket, and the companies could justly be fined if they brought any 
aliens found to be illiterate. 

This would probably result not in any great diminution of the n 
bers of immigrants, but in a great improvement in the quality. I! 
steamship companies can not bring illiterates, they will seek immiz 
who can read. The falling off in the desirable immigration from nm 
western Europe has been ascribed by competent authorities to the 
willingness to compete with the kind of immigration we are now c! 
getting. One effect of the test would be to improve the sources as we 
as the quality of our immigration. Further, it is the very ignorant 
peasants who are now most easily induced to emigrate by unscrupulo 
steamship agents by false and misleading statements as to conditions of 
employment in this country. 


s 


(D) ELEMENTARY EDUCATION DESIRABLE IN IMMIGRANTS 


Ability to read is now required for naturalization. But the ballot 
only one way in which a foreign-born resident affects the commun 
at infrequent intervals. In countless other and more important way 
he is affecting the community all the time. The newspapers are 
chief source of information as to social, political, and industrial cond 
tions. An immigrant who can not read, unless in very favorable 
vironment, will be assimilated, if at all, much less rapidly than 
who can. 

The ability to read is essential not merely for citizenship but 
residence in a democratic state. It helps the understanding ol 
conditions and the obtaining of employment under prepen environm 

Then, again, how can one obey the laws and ordinances, whet 
penal or sanitary, unless he can. read them? One difficulty cxpericn 
to-day in our large cities in enforcing sanitary regulations and }! 
venting epidemics is the illiteracy of large masses of the immis 
population. . 

At the present day even.manual employment is conducted in at 
ner which makes the ability to read desirable, if not indispensa 
Time slips, records of all kinds, are more and more used in fact 
and shops, and the ability to read and write is necessary for all | 
lowest grades of labor. 


(£) THE ILLITERACY TEST IS DEMANDED BY THE PEOPLE 


No single proposed addition to our immigration laws has re 
the indorsement accorded to the illiteracy test. Bills to enact 1! 
law have passed one or the other House of Congress seven times 
1894, usually by very large votes. . 

It has been advocated in party platforms and presidential messay 
by the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, representing * 
3,000,000 farmers of the country, who do not want as farm help the 
of immigrants we are now receiving; by the American Federatio! 
Labor and the Knights of Labor, by the patriotic societies. ) 
boards of associated charities, and by thousands of other organ! 
and individuals in all parts of the country. 


¢ 
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i netitions in its favor were sent to the Fifty-seventh Congress. A 

invass of leading citizens, whose opinion was not known be- 

f | showed that 93.1 per cent favored further selection of immi- 
ind 81 per cent advocated the illiteracy test. 

Immigration Commission, which has been studying the question 
- four years, Says in the statement of its conclusions (p. 40) : 
mmission as a whole recommends restriction as demanded by 

moral, and social considerations. * * * <A majority of the 
ion favor the reading and writing test as the most feasible single 
restricting undesirable immigration.”” The majority in this 
sisted of eight out of nine members of the commission. 
(F) GENERAL REMARKS. 


1+ is often said, “A man is not a better man because he can read or 
it is not claimed that ability to read is a test of moral worth 
n some cases of industrial value. But in framing law for se- 
immigrants, as in framing any law of classification, we have to 
not individuals. 

| « the world as it is, we find, on a broad view, that the illiterate 
1 id especially the illiterate individuals of those races, are the ones 
W e undesirable, not merely for illiteracy, but for otber reasons. 
who are ignorant of language are, in general, those who are ig- 
of a trade. are of poor physique, are less thrifty, tend to settle 
ties and to create city slums, tend to become dependent upon 
r private charity, even if not actual criminals and paupers, have 
‘manent interest in the country, and are unfitted for citizenship 

na fi and enlightened democracy. 


classes, 








Ar iteracy test would undoubtedly shut out some unobjectionable 
ind ils, but the absence of it is causing untold hardships to thou- 
s: ready in the country. Let the immigrant who seeks to throw 
ir here take at least the trouble to acquire the slight amount 
( ng necessary to satisfy this requirement, and thus show that he 
al ites the advantages he seeks to share. 

A Message to the Young Men. 

TI ountry calls the young voters to service and leadership. 

It the privilege and the duty of the young men to stand with the | 
part it guarantees equality of opportunity. 

ung men of to-day are the leaders of to-morrow. 
N is the time for action. 
fhe future belongs to the young man through the Democratic Party. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
NT r > r TY p 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 

Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The fathers of this country poured out their 
blood and treasure to free the new land from the tyranny of 
monarchy and aristocracy. 


deadlier form of tyranny is fastening its fangs upon our country 
and threatens to turn a Government dedicated to liberty and 
human rights into a land of oppression, with all power concen- 
trated in the hands of a few men. ‘Taking their cue from 
Alexander Hamilton, who believed that the people were not 
lit to rule themselves, Republican leaders are to-day virtually 
denying the fundamental truths of equality upon which this 
Government was founded. Under their rule a few men 


dition that abolishes the equality of opportunity. Unless the | 
present movement is checked the upward road that has always 
beeu open to our young men will be blocked, both in business 
and polities, 

‘The natural place for young men is the Democratic Party, 
Whose purpose is to keep the road to opportunity open. The 
Rey iblican Party, standing for trusts, monopolies, and narrow- 

£ opportunity, is not the natural home of the vigorous, in- 
telligent, ambitious, manly young men who ask only a free 
hand and a fair chance. Turn the country over to the un- 


checked rule of the Republican Party, aud the average young 
iain can only hope to be a clerk in the ranks of monopolies; 


ind if he be an exceptionally able man, he may hope to rise to be a 
head clerk. But that is all. Corporate organization and wealth | 
‘ire clutching into their deadly grip the opportunities of a once | 
free land. If the men of to-day would bequeath a heritage of | 
Tree lom and of epportunity to their sons, they must fight now. 
The Democratic Party stands for the open road. It believes | 
that the people can and should govern themselves. It believes 
tit America needs only a fair field and an even chance; and 
for that it will die in the last ditch. It is the standard for | 
fhe young men to enlist under, and it depends upon them to take 


ices and do their duty. 
THE TRUMPET CALL TO DUTY. 
ir great country is throbbing with possibilities. 


a ) them open for our young men. 


pha 


() 


A ope We are setting about the 
‘sk of building up a great modern nation. Old things are 
Dassing away and new are taking their places. The illustrious 
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They succeeded ; but to-day a new and | 


are | 
ring all power and the masses are being reduced to a con- | 


We must | 
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heroes of the past have bequeathed us a marvelous heritage. 
The Democratic Party has accepted the responsibility. It 
honors the past with all its glory, it acts in the present, and 
it safeguards the future. It stands for equal rights and it 
guarantees an equal chance. It will build schoolhouses where 
jails were once needed. It will give a marvelous impetus to 
agriculture and increased commerce, its handmaid. It stands 
for progress, growth, and development, and a glorious to-merrow, 
with happiness and prosperity for all. It will give good gov- 
ernment and not bad. It guarantees a Government where peace 
|} and justice will reign, where men will prefer light to darkness, 
| where every man, woman, and child will have the opportunity 
to make the best of himself. 

The Democratic Party calls on the young men to carry this 
work on. It is « call to duty and a call to honor, fame, and 
usefulness. The great men of the world have been those who 
bestowed something on mankind. In this great, new, forma 
tive period the young men must take their places and control 
the forces that are shaping the future. Will they control or 
be controlled? Will they keep the reins of power in their own 
hands or turn them over to centralization, to men who believe 
that power and wealth and opportunity should be limited to the 
few ? 


THE COUNTRY COMING TO DEMOCRATIC 
The country is embracing the principles of Democracy. Its 
fires have been kept burning in the homes all over this land with 
purity and vigor, and behold a conflagration is sweeping the 
country. The vestal flame has been kindled anew in the land. 
| The people of the great West are adding fuel to it, and even 
the East and New England are not lagging behind. The Demo- 
cratic Party is coming into its own because it has been true 
to principle and itself. ‘Trust-controlled protection has been 
found to mean privilege, and privilege has no place in America. 
This great truth has been held sacred by the Democracy, and 
the people are looking to our party to lighten the load that 
Republicanism has placed upon them. The Republican Party 
can be no longer held together by the “ cohesive power of public 
plunder,” and it is disintegrating from within. It cries in vain 
to the young men of the land, for it has nothing to offer them. 
Where Democracy is giving bread, it tries to entice the people 
with stones; where Democracy is a crystal Repub- 
licanism is a stagnant pool. 
BE 


PRINCIPLES. 





stream, 


A LEADER. 
To the young men I would say, you must be prepared to take 


part in public life. Practical polities is government in action. 
Government is the vital thing in a country of freedom. The 
public business is your business and mine. You young men 
of to-day will be the campaigners, the leaders, and the gov- 
ernors of to-morrow. Stand for something and know what that 
something is. The Republican Party asks you to be an oflice 


seeker; the Democratic Party says make yourself worthy to 
hold office and the people will bestow it upon you. They have 
done so in the past. The records of the Democratic Party are 


full of instances where young men of worth have been calle 


to positions of honor and responsibility. 
YOUNG DEMOCRATS HAVE BEEN CALLED TO LEADERSITIP. 
William Jennings Bryan, the youngest man ever nominated 
for President of the United States, was only 36 when nomi- 
nated by the Democrats. Joseph W. Folk was elected governor 
of Missouri at 34; Hoke SmMitn was appointed Secretary of the 
Interior in President Cleveland’s cabinet at 37; James H. Hig- 
gins was elected governor of Rhode Island at 30—served two 
terms; Ricnmonp P. Hopson sunk the Merrimac in Santiago 
Harbor when only 28; James D. Phelan was elected mayor of 
San Francisco at 35; George B. McClellan was elected mayor 
of New York at 37; Alva Adams was elected governor of Colo- 
|} rado at 37. 
Thomas M. Waller was only 30 when chosen irvy of 
| state of Connecticut; Carter H. Harrison, five t elected 
mayor of Chicago, was first elected at 37; Wilkins ll was 
| elected United States Senator from Florida at 31; William D. 
Bloxham was elected governor of Florida at 35; Adlai E. Steven- 


son, late Vice President of the United States, began his politi 


eal career at 25; Grover Cleveland, elected VPresident of the 
United States at 47, began his career as district attorney at 26; 
| : . ° . “2 

James Hamilton Lewis was nominated as a candidate for gov- 


ernor at 26; WILLIAM Surzer was elected speaker of the New 
York Assembly at 29; David R. Francis was elected mayor of 


| St. Louis at 34, governor of Missouri at 3S, appointed Secretary 
| of the Interior in President Cleveland’s Cabinet at 45; David 
| Bennett Hill was elected lieutenant governor of New York at 
} 39, governor at 41; John F. Fitzgerald was elected mayor of 
| Boston at 30; Don M. Dickinson was appointed Postmaster 
General of the United States at 41; Josiah Quincy was ap- 
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pointed Assistant Secretary of State, United States, at 34; 
Jou™» W. Kern, United States Senator from Indiana, began his 
political career at 35; William E. Russell, governor of Massa- 


Sn ; 
or. 
oes 


chusetts, at 
Kentucky at 
tucky, elected 
McCreary, 


John C. W. Beckham was elected governor of 
James Proctor Knott, former governor of Ken- 
attorney general of Missouri at 29; James B. 

governor of Kentucky, first elected governor of 
Kentucky at 36; Newton C. Blanchard, United States Senator, 
governor of Louisiana, justice of the Supreme Court, was elected 
to Congress at 30; William E. Cameron, elected mayor of Peters- 
burg at 34, governor of Virginia at 40; James Davis Porter, 
judge, governor, Assistant Secretary of State, minister to Chile, 
was elected a member of the Tennessee Legislature at 30; 
Robert Love Taylor, United States Senator, elected to Congress 
at 28, governor of at William U. Hensel was 
attorney general of Pennsylvania at 40; Duncan C 
wis elected governor of South Carolina at 39; Henry D. Harlan 
was elected chief judge of the Supreme Court of Maryland at 
30; Newton D. Baker, elected city solicitor of Cleveland, Ohio, 
at mayor at ; Andrew J. Montague, attorney 


as 


Tennessee 36; 


32, A) elected 


general for Virginia at 86, governor at 40; Loke Lea, United 
States Senator from Tennessee at 32; Tuomas P. Gore, United 


States Senator from Oklahoma at 37; John E. Osborne, elected 


governor of Wyoming at 29; Oswald West, elected governor of 


Oregon at 36; William A. McCorkle, elected governor of West 
Virginia at 34; Cartes A. CuLBERSON, United States Senator 
from ‘Texas, elected attorney general at 35, governor at 39; 
Henry F. Asnurst, United States Senator from Arizona at 35; 
Henry T. Hunt, mayor of Cincinnati at 33. History is replete 
with the names of thousands of young men who have been 


elected as Democratic governors, United States Senators, Mem- 
bers of Congress and legislatures, mayors of cities, or appointed 
to positions of trust, honor, and responsibility. 

William Pitt, the younger, was chosen premier of Great 
ritain at the age of 23; Napoleon Bonaparte when but 27 won 
his famous Italian campaign by the means of the most brilliant 
and daring military tactics of modern times; Alexander the 
Great was in his grave at 34. 

Verily, it is the day of young men. 
cails you to its work and its honors. 

DEMOCR VICTORY NEAR 


The Democratic Party 


ric AT HAND. 
Every Democrat in the land has his face to the rising sun 


and is marching on, full of hope. The Republican administra- 


with all the ammunition we want, 
facts of Republican inconsistency 
estly and fearlessly to the American electorate our cause will 
be sustained. Every sincere Democrat in the land is confident 
of success, and all the signs of the times point unmistakably to 
Democratic victory in the battle of the ballots this fall. 

Do you realize what this will mean to thousands of young 
wen of vigor, energy, and ambition? It will mean the opening 
of thousands of avenues to opportunity, fame, honor, and use- 
fulness. Are you going to cast your lot with those who have 
created the system of trusts and who can not extricate them- 
selves from it, or will you act with those who mean slowly, 
steadily, persistently to change it and draw the country forward 
to a better, a freer system; a system of more open opportunity, 
in which the Government will accord no patronage and in which 
ihe law will make men as individuals responsible again? 

It is into the ranks of this great and glorious party, whose 
records are so full of magnificent achievement and inspiration 
for the young men, that we invite you and your friends to come 
and share with us in labors and triumphs. 

NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS. 
APPLICATION FOR ENROLLMENT. 


and if we will present the 
and broken promises earn- 


The - — ——— 
(Give name or official title of your organization.) 
of ————_ . - ——., organized ——_— - 
(Give location.) 
members, approving the 
Democratic League of Clubs, 
as a member of the same. 


——— , 
(Date of organization.) 

plans and purposes of the 
hereby makes application for 


having 
National 
enrollment 


The headquarters of our organization are located at ——— -——— 
(Give location 

of headquarters. ) 
The following are the officers of our organization: President. -—— 


address, - Vice president, address, Secretary, 
: address, - . Treasurer, - -; address, — Assist- 
ant secretary, addrcss, Sergeant at arms, ———; 
address, Marshal, ——-—; address, —_——-. 
Remarks: (*) 
Respectfully submitted. 
—— -——__—-,, Seorciary. 


, President. 
of your organization, its 
ther or not the club is equipped for marching 


(*) Under remarks please give brief history 
condition, et State whe 


Heyward | 
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| Democratic 


tion of national affairs during the past few years supplies us | Democratic 














purposes or whether it be organized for marching purposes t 
speakers and work up enthusiasm for public gatherings. 

Names and addresses of members of various standing and c: 
committees should accompany this statement. 


NoTre.—Please fill this blank out (on typewriter, if possi 1 
forward immediately to ‘ f 
; ae WittiamM C. Liter, s 
President National Democratic League of Club D 
Indianapolis, | . 
(The third biennial meeting or convention of the Federated 
cratic Clubs of the United States will be held at Columbu 
November 11 and 12, 1912.) 
State ———. 
List of first voters. 
In - - precinct, ————, —— — County, 1912. 
Write down the names in alphabetical order of all persons w 
arrive at the age of 21 years on or before November 5, 19 a ; 


who, in consequence thereof, will be entitled to cast their first 
the general election this year. 


I 
dicnbgniiossiaes i eianaaeiiotl alacant nian 5 : 
| ‘ 
Name. Post office, 1 
| t 
evapinaligiens etaesiiannesceheteeeieltilisissmasasetitenaneexen i 
| 
I 
. —_ ee . , 
Please make three (8) copies of this list of “ First vote: ! : 
forward promptly to the secretary, National Democratic Le: t 
Clubs, Indianapolis, Ind. One copy is for the use of nationa : 
quarters, one copy for the use of the State League or Fede! 
Democratic Clubs, and the other for the use of the local party 4 t 
zation or county or district leugue of clubs. 
A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
Wanted—an army of a million—not a million men armed wi t 
but a million men armed with the determination to win a vii 
Democratic principles. That is the army to be recruited and 
the campaign to be waged if success is to be won in the con, 
and State elections and the national campaign of 1912. It mus 
campaign of education and organization—education along Dem i 
lines and organization of the forces that realize the necessity 
certed action against the selfish interests that have so long d 
political affairs. Do you want to enlist in this army of a millior ( 


teers and do your part in the great work? The National Den 
League of Clubs is now waging a campaign of organization, ed ( 
and agitation. We aim to make it one of the most comprehens 
eational-publicity campaigns ever undertaken for the upbuilding 
Party. To make this campaign successful the N: 
League of Clubs needs the assistance of 1,000,000 « 
workers. We want and must have your cooperation and support 
Will you enlist? Will you become a recruiting officer, trying 
list others? Will you help organize this army of a million to w 
strong and winning battle for the triumph of Democratic prin 
Victories, both of war and peace, are not the results of chan 
are the results of organization, of careful planning, of thorough . 
ment, and concert of action. 
The lines for the campaign of 1912 have been formed. The s} 
ers have been ordered forward. As they advance, let the work « 
ganization be pushed, to the end that when the battle opens th: 8 


of Democracy may be prepared for a general advance well organized, . 
well planned, and well equipped. | 
A million earnest men are needed to take hold and help in thi t 


campaign. 
to enlist. 

Cut off. sign, and return the enrollment blank oelow for you! n 
membership. Or, better still, send in a request asking for a num 4 | 
enrollment blanks, and they will be forwarded ponerse, enabli 
to give your friends and neighbors an opportunity to jein in the 
of building up- the “‘army of a million volunteers,” and to secure 
of the official publications of the league and other interesting and 
structive literature from time to time. 

By authority of the executive board. 


If you will be one, prevail upon as many others as ) d 


Wiiw1aMm C. LILvper, 
President National Democratic League of ¢ 
Rosert J. Beary, 


General Secretary. 


-—— 


THE VOLUNTEER ARMY OF 1912—ENROLLMENT BLANK. 
NAPIONAL Democratic LEAGUE OF CLUBS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., - » I 
Please enroll my name as a member of the volunteer army of 1!) 
I agree to assist in the organization of Democratic clubs in th 
trict, distribute such campaign literature as may be sent me tron 
to time, and pledge my assistance in bringing success to Dem 
policies in State and Nation. a 
I further pledge myself to secure at least one additional mem 
the league and help increase its membership. ‘ " 
I inclose $— as a voluntary contribution to help defray ¢ 
penses cf the campaign conducted by the league. 





Name —- Post office————. County————. State ‘ 
Street address ————. 
All contributions, whether 25 cents, 50 cents, $1, or more, \ 


greatly appreciated and promptly acknowledged. if you do li 
able to make any contributions, do not let that hinder you fro 
rolling now; we want your hearty cooperation and loyal supp 
this great movement. We want workers as well as funds. , 
Make all checks, money orders, etc., payable to the order of 
FRANK S. CLARK, | 
General Treasurer, Indianapolis, 1% 
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NATIONAL DeMOcRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS. 


Date — 1912. 





2 
“Ler THE PEOPLE RULE.” 
DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN FUND CONTRIBUTION. 
interest of the principles enunciated in the Baltimore plat- 
d for the purpose of assisting in the election of Wilson and 
the undersigned hereby subscribe the sums set opposite our 
to help defray necessary campaign expenses: 


7 i 


t 


Amount 
con- 
| tributed. 


Name, Address, 


Inclosed find....0....-| 3 





u can not give much, give what you can. “ Every little bit 
We want every Democrat and person who believes in good 
1ent and who is in sympathy with our cause to help. If you 
» at least $1; if you feel that you can not afford that much, 
less but do not fail to give something. Make all remit- 
payable to the order of Frank S. Clark, treasurer Nationa! 
ratic League of Clubs, Indianapolis, Ind., and send in your 
tributions promptly. The campaign is short and we must act 
tly and effectively. 





rive 





Sent by — \ 
Address ——. 
w to remit.—Always remit by express or postal money order or 
Do not send personal checks unless certified. It is not safe to 
mey through the mails in excess of $1 unless registered. Con- 
tributions must be voluntary, and when remittance is made the word 
“Paid” should be written opposite the name of the contributor. 
additional sheets of paper for additional subscribers and attach 
lists to this blank. 
NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC LEAGUE OF CLUBS, 
FRANK 8S. CLARK, TREASURER, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


H 
draft 


send mn 


“LET THE PEOPLE RULE.” 


DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN-FUND PLEDGE. 
Date, ———— ———,, 1912. 


In the interest of the principles enunciated in the Baltimore platform 
avd for the purpose of assisting in the election of Wilson and Marshall, 
1 promise to pay to Frank S. Clark, treasurer National Democratic 
Icague of Clubs, on or before 30 days after date the sum of 
ul ir 

rhis pledge does not bear interest. It is not negotiable. Collection 
of it will not be forced, and when re-iittance accompanies this pledge it 
skculd be marked “ Paid” on its fuce. 





s 





Address, 


Name, 


ENROLL! !—Do Ir Now. 


» battle of 1912 is now on. 
‘fight will be a hard one. 
e result will determine whether the Democratic Party will go | 


ENROLL! 


"} 


alead or go back on its record of the past 16 years. 
Every indication is auspicious for Democratic success. 
very Democrat in the land has his face to the rising sun and is | 


nhiirching on, full of hope. 
In order to win all we have to do is to organize and pull together. 
rhe Republicans can not defeat the Democratic candidate for the 
residency. ‘The only possible thing that can prevent the election of a 
mT atic President this year is the Democrats themselves. 
DEMOCRATIC VICTORY IN 1912. 
The opportunity is here, and from all parts of the country reports are | 
iching headquarters that the Democrats realize it and are laying | 
pins for a campaign that will result in the Democrats sweeping the | 
ntry. 
rhere seems to be no way for the Republicans to avoid defeat if the | 
Icmocrats will continue to get together and work as they have started | 
cut to do. 
_ All the signs of the times point unmistakably to Democratic victory | 
in the battle of the ballots next fall. 
A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
is the time to get busy and organize every election precinct in 
uuntry. Democratic victory in 1912. ‘The battle lines for the 
tign of 1912 have been formed. ‘The triumphs of 1910 and 1911 
* served to inspire the Democrats to greater victory in the coming | 
The roll call shows that over 600,000 men of courage and 

Ldependence are already under arms. ‘The skirmishers have been 
rdered forward. As they are advancing let us extend the skirmish | 
ires to all sections of the country. We need reinforcements in every | 
village, and hamlet, to the end that the forces of Democracy 
iy be prepared for the final advance, well organized, well trained, and | 
uipped. Democratic victory in 1912! We need a million earnest | 
) take hold and help in this great campaign of organization, edu- | 
bn, aud agitation. We aim to make it one of the most comprehen- | 
lucaulonal-publicity campaigns ever undertaken for the upbuilding | 
Democratic Party. We want and must have your cooperation | 
pport. Won't you enlist in this great army of Democrats and | 
a recruiting officer, trying to enlist others? Victories are not | 


pb es 





Lecome 


u esult of chance; they are the result of organization, of careful 
pinning, of thorough equipment, and of concerted action! 
e Democratic Party needs your help now. Now is the time for | 
a ' Now is the time for you to show your mettle, your courage, | 
fidelity to Democratic principles. You are now put to the test. 
v01 


, 1 neglect the greatest opportunity you have ever had to help 
the Democrats win this fight? 

ENROLL Now! 
ranks are being rapidly recruited, our membership is growing by | 
‘ps and bounds, and our organization promises to become the most 
bewerful army the world has ever known. The special interests are 


Our 
leaps 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


| international council for the exploration of the sea, to study ' 
| national congress of the chambers of commerce to be held in 


| national prison congress. 


| tional maritime conference, to prevent a recurrence of maritime 
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now mustering all the strength and power at their command to resist 
our efforts. That is why we are seeking recruits to swell the ranks of 
cur army. We must have more men on the firing line to carry on thia 


gsreat work and help us to posgens for the final charge, so that our 
mighty army of loyal and determined patriots will march on to tri- 


umphant Democratic victory in 1912. 

We appeal to every Democrat, and especially to the young men of 
ambition, energy, enthusiasm, and courage, to enlist in our cause, carry 
our banner, fight for Democratic principles, and help us to win the 
victory that awaits us. 

Write immediately to the secretary National Democratic League 
Clubs, Indianapolis, Ind., for enrollment blanks and full instructions, 

Enlist now, while the call for volunteers is ringing in your ears. 


of 


Review of Work of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Thursday, 

Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In accordance with what other committees of 
the House have done, I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp data regarding the work of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives for the past session of 
Congress. 


August 22, 1912. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The data is as follows: 
{From the Times, Aug. 22, 1912.] 
THE RECORD OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS UNDER TUE CHAIR- 


MANSHIP OF WILLIAM SULZER, 

When the Democrats organized the House of Representatives 
for the Sixty-second Congress Mr. Suizer, of New York, was 
selected by the unanimous vote of his party colleagues for the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The For- 
eign Affairs Committee, under the leadership of Mr. Sutzer, 
has made a record of which the Democratic Party can be justly 
proud. 

First. It reported and passed, by a vote of 300 to 1, Mr, 
Suuzrr’s resolution for equal rights to all American citizens, 
native and naturalized, at home and abroad, and forced a re- 
iuctant Republican President to abrogate the Russian treaty of 
1832 because Russia refused to recognize American passports 
regardless of race or religion. 

Second. It reported and passed the resolution to protect Niag- 
ara Falls. 

Third. It reported and passed the Sulzer law for the preser- 
vation of the fur-seal herd from pelagic sealing in the north 
Pacitic Ocean. 

Fourth. It reported and passed Mr. Surzer’s resolution con- 
gratulating the peonle of China on the establishment of a Re- 
public. 

Fifth. It reported and passed Mr. Sutzer’s bill to utilize the 
American Red Cross on land and sea during war or when war is 
threatened. 

Sixth. It reported and passed Mr. Barruowpt’s bill for the 
interparliamentary union. 

Seventh. It reported and passed Mr. Surzer’s bill for an 
and protect the food fishes of the ocean. 

Fighth. It reported and passed Mr. Vrrers’s bill for an inter- 


Boston. 
Ninth. It reported and passed Mr. Suuzer’s bill for an inter- 


Tenth. It reported and passed the Smith law regarding the 
rights of American citizens on the Mexican frontier ; secure 
them damages for injuries by shots fired across the border. 

Eleventh. It reported and passed the Sulzer joint resolution 
for an international peace commission. 

Twelfth. It reported and passed the Chinese indemnity bill. 

Thirteenth. It reported Mr. Suizer’s bill for the improvement 
of the foreign service, to put the diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives on a high plane of efficiency. 

Fourteenth. It reported Mr Suuzer’s bill appropriating $500,- 
000 for the acquisition of embassy sites abroad. 

Fifteenth. It reported Mr. ALExXANDeR’s bill for an interna- 


to 








disasters like the Titanic and for the greater security of life 
and the protection of property at sea. 
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Sixteenth. It reported the McCall anticonquest of territory | 
res WLIO, 

Seventeenth. It reported the Sulzer joint resolution for an in- 
ternational inquiry into the cause of the increased cost of the | 
necessuries of life and the high cost of living. 

Kighteenth. It prevented a disastrous war with Mexico by 
stendfustiy resisting every attempt to pass a resolution to in- 
vade Mexico. 

Nineteenth. It worked consistently to advance American cotm- | 
merce and estabiish closer trade relations with Latin America. 

Twentieth. It reported and passed the resolution introduced 
by Mr. McCay regarding the Putumayo outrages in Peru. 

‘Twenty-first. It reported and passed the Norris resolution 
regarding the alleged killing of Capt. James W. Rodgers, an 
American citizen, by English soldiers in the wilds of Africa. 

Twenty-second. It reperted and passed the bill, introduced by 
Mr. FLoop, to constitute a commission to investigate the pur- | 
chase of American-grown tobacco by the governments of foreign | 
countries, 

Twenty-third. It reported and passed the resolution requesting 
the President to direct the Secretary of State to issue invitations 
to foreign governments to perticipate in the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of School Hygiene. 

Twenty-fourth. It prepared, reported, and passed the diplo- 
matic and consular appropriation bill. This appropriation bill | 
wis the first of the great appropriation bills to be signed by the 
President during the Sixty-second Congress. The estimates sub- 
mitted aggregated $4,449,697.41; the amount appropriated for | 
the last fiscal year was $3,9S8,516.41; the bill as it passed the 
House carried appropriations for the next fiscal year totaling 
$3,418,791.41, which was a reduction of $569,825 less than last 
year’s appropriation. The Senate increased the appropriation 
$369,566. The bill as agreed on finally in cénference between 
the Senate and the House conferees and as it became a law ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year of 1913, $3,638,047.41, which is 
$811,650 less than the estimates and is $354,690 less than the 
appropriations in the last diplomatic and consular appropriation | 
bill—a saving of 10 per cent to the taxpayers of the country— 
and it was all done without reducing a single salary or crippling 
in any way any branch of the State Department or the foreign 
service. 

If the same saving is made in the other appropriation bills, it 
will amount to over $100,000,000 that the Democrats have saved 
the taxpayers of the country in one single year. 








Suuizer’s Reeorp as A MEMEER OF CONGRESS—SOME OF THE IMPOR- 
FANT THINGS He HAS DONB FOR THE COUNTRY—HALTS MEXICAN 
War—SnHows tp THE TRUE SITUATION IN THE PANAMA CANAL DBAL 
AND BLUFFS RUSSIA. 

reL_LL THE TRUTH, SAY WHAT YOU MEAN, AND BE POLITE. 

At a recent reception in Washington a diplomat asked Mr. 
Suvzer if he was in favor of “dollar diplomacy.” “I am in 
favor of direct diplomacy,” promptly replied the New York 
Congressman. ‘* What do you mean by direct diplomacy?” he 
was asked. 

“Telling the truth,” he said. “Say what you mean and mean 
what you say, and be polite about it.” 

[Special to the’ New York World.] 
Wasunoeton, D. C., March 4, 1912. 

Representative WILLIAM Sutzer, of New York, knows nothing 
about polities. Such, at least, is the firm belief of a majority 
alike of his friends and his enemies. Still the fact remains that 
the Democratic chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is now completing his ninth eonsecutive term in the 
House of Representatives, and that for 18 yeats he has carried 
a stanch Republican district in New York City. 

All the efforts of Tammany Hall, of the Republican organiza- 
tion, of Wall Street and its allies, have failed to pry him loose 
from his seat. Twice he has come within an ace of forcing | 
Tammany to accept him as the Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, and to-day he is stronger than he ever was. 

When asked how he does it. the Hon. Britt thrusts his quid 
a little farther into his cheek, affects an enigmatic smile that 
would make Wu Ting-fanug himself envious, and says, ‘‘ The 
people understand me, I understand the people, and we trust 
each other.” 

Students of history will reeall that one Thomas Jefferson and 
one Abraham Lincoln ascribed their political fortunes much to 
the same renson. But anyone who would have taken up either 
of those distinguished gentlemen for a fool in politics would 
have found himself badly left. Soe, too, would anyone who tried 
the experiment with Congressman Sutzer. He is one of the 
only three Congressmen on the Democratic side of the House 
who received any real political advancement when his party 
gained control in 1910. 

The other two were Cuamep CLaRK and Oscar UNDERWOOD. | 
Mr. Clark was made Speaker, Mr. UNDERWooD became chair- 


man of the Ways and Means Committee and floor leader 
| House, and WitntamM Suuizer was placed at the head of 
portant Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

THREE GREAT ACHIEVEMENTS BY SULZER. 
three have distinguished themselves, 
Surzer heiei:gs the credit of three great achievements. 
vented the throwing of American troops Into Mexico. 
cured the abrogation of the Russian treaty on the Jewi 
port question, and he has brought the strong light of ) 
to bear upon the rape of the Isthmus, one of the b!ackes 
on Mr. Roosevelt's record. 
three stories are worth the telling. 
President 
political discontent 
a voleano, the eruption of which might endan: 
safety of 40,000 Americans, men, women, and children. 
President Taft concentrated an army alone 


Ambassador 
was seething with 
seated on 


Rio Grande. 

Immediately every conceivable pressure was brought to 
President to 
across the border, ostensibly to protect American interest 
in reatity to uphold the tottering régime of Diaz, the a 
The President would have yielded !f the consent of the 
had been obtained to this suggestion. 

The Senate was ready to accede to the desire of the M 
Rothschilds, and other financis! 
Some little opposition was expected from the Deny 
House, but this everyone believed would easily be ove 
They did not know Surzer then; they have learned to 
Sutzer believed then as he does now that the | 
States should keep out of Mexico and allow the Mexi 
settle their own affairs in their own way. 
consent to 


American 


Gueggenheims, 


him since. 


It was cert 
invasion of Mexico, « 
pretext of protecting American lives and property, in 
of an adverse opinion of the Committee on Foreign . 
Pressure, pressure of the most powerful kind, which f 
would have been able and fewer still have dared to wit! 
fas brought to bear upon the plain, hard-working chia 
The thousand millions of American investments shrieke 
loudest, but Suizer stood firm. 


would not 


He was summoned to the \ 
The messages of Ambassador Wilson, the secret | 
of American agents and American Army officers were laid bh 
| him, the necessity for upholding the Diaz régime and 
rast financial interests was pointed out, 
argued with, cajoled, and threatened, but he told Preside 
and the Republican Senators that in his opinion Mexi 
friendly sistez Republic, and that she should be treaied : 
by the Government of the United States, 
ABOVE AMERICAN 
was more 


| meant to the 


added that American 
American dollars, and that the policy of this country sly 
| to live up to its treaty obligations, enforce the neutralit 
| and allow the people of Mexico to settle their difference 
out the intervention of the United States or any other 
government. 

As President Taft has given assurances to the represen! 
of all Latin-American Republics in Washington that the 
States had no ulterior designs on Mexico, Mexican territ 
Mexican independence, and that he would not interve 
by and with the advice and consent of Congress, it w 
possible in the face of Mr. Suzer’s opposition to do mor: 
patrol the border. 

As a result of the nonintervention of the United States 
ico overthrew Diaz, and Madero, the leader of the revo! 
Within the last few weeks th 

Madero has failed to f: 


forces, beeame President. 
tion has again become acute. 
expectations of the Mexican people, arid the weakness of 
ministration has given disturbance 

Financial interests suffering severely from so long a p 
political unrest have again brought every conceivable | 
to bear upon Mr. Taft to send American forces into Mexi: 
store order and establish a stable government that could 
| the protection so badly needed. 

Only last Saturday a meeting was held at the White 
Secretary of War Stimson 
members of the Cabinet, together with Senators Roor, 
Bacon, BariLey, and others, and 
decision was reached that if the consent of the House « 
obtained American troops should be thrown into Mexico 

Again Chairman Svuuzer held the key of the positio 
was summoned to the White House, the situation was 
| fore him, again he stood firm. 
} war with Mexico it owes it more to Congressman Sv1z! 
Mr. Sutzer pointed out that Mexico 


at which 


CULBERSON 


If this country to-day is 


ito any other man. 














a) be held financially responsible for any loss of life or 
- suffered by American citizens; that a war of conquest 
an international crime; that Latin America would 
n protest if this great Republic ruthlessly invaded the 
ter of a friendly sister nation. He refused to assent to 
t} sing of the Mexican border line by a single American 

He said that if one man went over, the whole Mexican 

rrespective of their political differences, would join to 
, invader, and that the outcome would inevitably be a 
wal could only end by the conquest of every inch of Mexi- 
tory. So much for the Mexican story. 


rHER TRIUMPH IN 


issian passport question afforded Mr. Suizer another 


THE RUSSIAN PASSPORT AFFAIR. 


sig umph. It has been a thorn in the side of the State 
D ent for 40 years. American citizens bearing American 
were refused access to a country which had bound 


the sacred ties of a solemn treaty to give free access 
United States, but which refused to admit 
Jey hin its borders. Here was a friendly nation arrogating 
the right te discriminate between American citizens 
ind discriminate on account of race and religion. Yet noth- 

( and it almost seemed though nothing 

d be dene until 


is of the 


en cdoue, as 


Mr. Sutzer became chairman of the 
H mmittee on Foreign Affairs. He took up the question. 
He he Gordian knot by introducing a resolution to abrogate 


in treaty of 1882, and he made that resolution express | 


th amental rights of American citizens at home and 
In urging its passage he told the House: 
i * * * for equal rights to all and special privi- 
leg one; for the dignity of American citizenship here and 


LZER won a notable victory in passing his resolution 
tl the House by the overwhelming vote of 300 to 1, and 
t] d the President to give to Russia the notice of abroga- 
t ted to be given by the resolution. It is true that the 
Si fterwards amended the resolution, but in so doing they 
improvement, and the Sulzer resolution, as passed by 
will stand for all time as a landmark in the legis- 
story of the country regarding the rights of American 
Contrary to what was published, Russia never ob- 


the language of the House resolution, directly or indi- | 
rmally or informally, either in St. Petersburg or in | 


Was on. 


TRUE STORY OF THE PANAMA CANAL RIGHTS. 


Las it not least of Congressman Suuzer’s achievements has 


b placing on the official records of Congress the true 
s how the United States acquired the right to build the 
I Canal. The hearings that have so far been held by the 
8 Committee on Foreign Affairs have proved conclusively : 

lirst. That Mr. Roosevelt and some members of his adminis- | 
tr: ere cognizant of and gave their support to the prepara- | 
t g made for the Panama revolution. 

That the steps taken by Mr. Roosevelt to prevent 

C from maintaining her sovereignty over the Isthmus 
of | t and to prevent the landing cf troops within the State | 
of | ma and the suppression of the fake rebellion were in 
' of the treaty of 1846-1848; and 

1 |. That the acts of Mr. Roosevelt in respect to the crea- 


| recognition of the Republic of Panama were in viola- 

only of the treaty obligations of the United States but 

f fundamental principles of international law, which have been 

ire recognized by the United States as binding upon nations 
dealings with one another. 

sul ed to the permanent court of arbitration at The Hague, 

Mr. Taft and Mr. Knox have repeatedly expressed 

‘sire to see all nations bring their international disputes 


I ment. The far-reaching results of the great service | 
Mr eR has rendered in this connection can best be realized 

by fact that the anti-American feeling caused throughout 

1 Republies by the rape of the Isthmus is costing the 

‘tates forty or fifty millions of dollars a year in trade 

a d that the country is virtually paying for the Panama 

‘ ice over, once in money and once in trade. 

i signal service rendered to the cause of justice and 

by Congressman Suizer was the recognition of the Re- 

~ f Portugal. This he has followed up by introducing 

u week a resolution congratulating the people of China | 
on t tablishment of the Chinese Repubiic. This resolution | 
has en favorably reported to the House and its passage seems | 
a of the other public services rendered by Congressman 


: are the introduction of the resolution to change the Con- 
on of the United States to bring about the election of 
‘ States Senators by the people. 
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cating ever since he came to Congress, and the victory is 
won. 
give the people of this country the benefits of the parcel post, 
and there is every likelihood that before this session 
the bill will become a 


equaled by his perseverance t 


nently industrious and orthodox town of Elizabeth, N. 
was born into this world a genuine Democrat. 


s how every prospect that Colombia’s claims will be | 


This he has been advo-' 
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Limost 


Mr. Surzer is the author of legislation in Congress to 


adjourns 


law. 


SULZER is the author of the bill to create a department of 
labor, the bill to restore the American merchdnt marine, and 
for years has been advocating legislation to place the American 
flag on the high seas. 

And there are others too numerous to mention When the 
people wanted the wreck of the Maine riised Surzer introduced 
the bill and passed it He is the author of the bill to create a 
patent court of appeals. He is the author of the best copyright 
law ever placed upon the statate books of this country And so 
on, and so on. 

Suzer is patient and courteous and sincere and gratefu Hs 
knows what to do and how to do it. When he Leu pha pode 
eause for justice or humanity he never ceases to lvocate if 
until that cause is won. His enthusiasm for right is only 


» secure its final 


“ Work tells” is SuLzer’s motto. 


[From the Cosmopolitan Magazin July, 1912.) 

HON. WILLIAM SUCZER: “THE HAS FOUGHT ALL HIS LIF! FoUGH 
HONEST OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RIGH? SIDE, FoR HI FRIENI HIS 
STATE, HIS COUNTRY.’ 

(By Col. John Temple Grav 
On March 18, 1863, at 6 o'clock in the morning, in the emi- 


J.. there 


Some men are born Democrats, some achieve Democracy, and 


some, by reason of interest or environment, have Den on racy 
thrust upon them. Not a moment of time need be lost in decid 
ing where WILLIAM SULZER came into his own ile started at 
the beginning. He was born to Itis pol | estate Si R 
would have been a Democrat if neither Jefferson nor Jackson 
nor Tilden had lived or died. 

Every stalwart virtue and every sturdy creed that has ranged 
or rioted under the stormy banner of Democracy—liberty, equal 
ity, fraternity, popular rights, and the love of constitutional 
government—throbbed as vigorous!y under the corduroy jacket 
or the student’s gown as it beats undiminished and undiluted 
now under the frock coat within which the Congressm from 
the tenth New York district fronts his colleagues or constituents 


upon the rostrum or on the floor. 


Seotch-Irish and Dutch is the blood that mukes the fighters 
of the world: and Suwzer is Seotch-Irish and Duteh He has 
fought all his life—fought for honest opportunity: fought for 
the right side, fer his friends, for his district, for his State. for 


his country; and whether he won or failed in the finals, he has 

earried unfailingly the respect of friend and foe 
He was a success as a lawyer and won recognition 

most difficult of professions in his first year. He has fought 


in that 


| eloquently and consistently for his party in every State and na- 


tional campaign since 1884. He was five 
high standing of the New York Legislature 
the age of 31, one of the youngest 
official history of the State assembly. Under his spenkership. 


times ait nil r ty 
and was in 1893. at 


run the chronicles, New York enjoyed the west tay a 
the most economical tax budget in 47 years and the ] t 
and shortest session of the legisinture in 51 yes It i \ 


characteristic of the young legislator that after his t: t 
life at Albany he turned his back upon pleas umerable and 
fees that were princely and never crossed the portals of the 
capito! to lobby for or against a bill. Swuizer never loved money. 


He is as poor to-day as he was in 1893. 
WILLIAM SULzer went 


ever since—from first to 


to Congress in 1894, and 1 been there 


last a 


consistent and progressive 

Democrat. 
Three Democrats were promoted by the Democratic majority 
of the Sixty-second Congress—-CHAamp CLARK was made Speaker, 
OscaR UNDERWOOD was made chairman of the Ways and Means 


Committee, and WILLIAM SULZER was given the important Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, a world committee. in ‘h he has 
won new laurels for judgment, vigilance, and discretion in his 
country’s interests. 

There is scarcely a progressive piece of Democratic legisla 


whi 


tion within this decade with which Winittam Su.zer has not 
been prominently connected. He intreduced and advocated the 
resolution to change the Constitution for the direct election of 


United States Senators by the people. He introduced the bill 
for a general parcel post and has worked for it unceasingly. 


He is the author and advocate of the patriotic bill for the re 
establishment of our American merchant marine. He is the 
author and advocate of the bill for an income tax He intro 


duced the bill for the abrogation of the Russian treaty of 1832 
and succeeded in passing it through the House by a vote of 300 
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to 1 He introduced the resolution of sympathy and encourage- | 


mment to the Chinese Republic and made it an issue in Congress. 
He introduced and passed the bill creating the Department of 
Labor, with a secretary in the Cabinet of the President. He 
introduced and passed the law to raise the wreck of the Maine. 

Ile has been the essence of diligence and discretion in the 
dealings of his committee with the difficult and dangerous re- 
cent relations of our country with Mexico. 


SuuLzer’s industry is amazing. It is doubtful if any other | 


Member of the Sixty-second Congress has introduced and suc- 
cessfully advocated so many bills. His duties are absorbing, 
his achievements remarkable, and yet he always has time, or 
finds it, for his friends—and for many public matters. 


always runs ahead of his ticket. He has never been defeated. 
Ile is the unbeaten candidate. His hold upon the tenth New 
York district is remarkable. The tenth was a strong Republican 
district which the sturdy Democrat captured from the enemy ina 
pitched battle of eloquence and energy For 18 years it has 
been impossible to dislodge him. The Republicans have failed, 
and even his own party has not succeeded. SwuLzer, independent 
and a good lawyer, as honest as the day, has been time and again 
in open opposition to the powers that be, but the brave young 





property, which represents human value, human toil, } 
labor, destroy it, tear it down, in order that you may 
lookout for the Capitol. 

Mr. SIMS. No; for the station. 

Mr. SISSON. I am willing to accept the amendmen} 
gentleman from Tennessee that it is a proposition to ay the 
Capitol Grounds to the Union Station. This property | 
not parked. About 100 lots around the Union Stat ire 
owned by the Baltimore City Realty Co. The Baltimore (jj 
Realty Co. is not chartered in the District of Columbia. [ yy. 


| an investigation at Annapolis, and it has no charter there. |; 


| is not chartered in the city of Baltimore. I do not know 


| it is chartered. <A statement came out in the paper when | 
Suuzer is the best vote getter in the State of New York. He | 


| to the effect that the Baltimore City Realty Co. was a hold 
; company for the railroad or the Union Station, but that 


Congressman has defied them and, laughing in their faces, has | 


gone on his way to successive victories. 

The whole career of WILLIAM SvuLzerR, Congressman, pub- 
licist, and patriot, is a wholesome and inspiring tribute to the 
power of sincerity, courage, integrity, and absolute frankness 
in a people’s government, 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oO} 


HON. THOMAS U. SISSON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 20, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 25069) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes 


Mr. SISSON said: 


! 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I reserved the point of order as to the whole 
proposition. I understand the gentleman from Tennessee re- | 


served it only as to the proviso. 

I presume this is as good an opportunity to make my state- 
ment as to wait until the matter is reached regularly. I have 
been opposed to this proposition from its very inception. This item 
was put in the sundry civil appropriation bill in the Senate. There 


was only one question asked about it in the Senate, and that was | 


asked by the Senator from Kansas, Mr. Bristow. The state 
ment was made in the Senate at that time that the property 
did not amount to very much, and the matter evidently did not 
consume more than half a minute’s time after the reading of 


the bill. It then came back to the House. ‘The bill then was | 


amended in the Committee on Appropriations in the House. 

My information is that the amendment was prepared by the 
gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Smith, who was then a Member of 
the House and a member of the Committee on Appropriations 
An investigation will show that the statement was made that 
this property would cost about $3,000,000. When it came up for 
discussion in the House the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. 
Sims] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWooD] and, 
my recollection is, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CuLLop] 
submitted a few remarks. I think 20 minutes were devoted to 
debate. Five minutes of it was consumed by the gentleman 
from Tennessee and about that much by the gentleman from 
Alabama, and the gentleman from Indiana consumed the balance 
of the time. It was at that time close to the end of the session. 
The Democrats at that time voted almost solidly against the 
proposition. That is my recollection. If you will make some 
investigation of the property between the Capitol and the Union 
Station you will find that there are 12 squares of property to 
be taken by the Government. I have in my hand here a map 
of that district, which was made by Mr. Woods, one of the 
commission. This shows the property lying between the Union 
Station and the Capitol. The property proposed to be pur- 
chased is marked in red. These 3 squares—O33, 634, and 635— 
are as good property, practically, as you will find in the city 
of Washington. The proposition is that you will take this 





introduced a resolution to investigate who owned the pr 


mere newspaper statement about it. 

You will find that a great deal of this property is held py, 
trustees for somebody. You will find that trust companies 
hold the title to a great deal of it. I do not know who ‘thes 
people are, but I do know that when this matter came before 
this House it was stated on the floor that it would cost abou 
$3,000,000. 

Under this act squares 634 and 635 have been purchased. 
The assessed value of 684 is $256,276, and of 685 S241 059 


. 


The actual value, as shown here by an estimate which was 
made, is of 635 $361,558.50, and of 634 $361,558.50. The tota: 
assessed value is $479,511, and the total actual value Stu. 
256.50. Shortly after I introduced the resolution for the ; 
pose of investigating who owned the property, those two squares 
were purchased at $1,111,000, or about $400,000 more than it 
real value. 

The property on which the Driscoll Hotel and the Maltby 
Building are located is square 633. I think that is the mos: 
valuable square in the lot. Instead of all this property to | 
condemned, costing about $3,000,000 as was estimated crigi- 
nally, the attorney for the Interior Department, who was be 
fore the committee, states in his testimony that it wil! now 
cost $5,000,000 to buy the balance of these squares, $2.000,000 
more than was estimated at the time the bill passed the Hous 

The proposition, as I understand it, is to have a boulevard 
running diagonally from the Plaza into the mouth of I 
sylvania Avenue at Peace Monument. I do not claim to a 
landscape gardener, but it seems to me that that is a most 
awkward arrangement. I do not know whether any ari 
mission or individual who had in his mind the beautifyi) 


the city suggested that or not, but that was the plea the 
time. 
In purchasing this property, if you buy property enougl to 


carry the boulevard through here, it would only hai 
necessary to purchase three squares of property te open hh 
boulevard. But that was not the scheme. The scheme was to 
buy this, and I presume that would be admitted now, in order 
that you might have an open view between the Capitol and t 
Union Station. After investigation, my judgment is that it w 
cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 to put this ground which 
is proposed to be purchased, after purchase. in the shape th 
the present Capitol Grounds are in. In addition to that, ) 
have a fixed charge upon the Government of the United Stites 
where it will require practically 25 or 30 additional men to 


| that additional park in proper shape. I believe that 


| 
| 


more than double the present size of the Capitol () 
proper, unless you include all of the property betwe 
and the Congressional Library. With the Congressional! |! 
property included, it would be nearly twice as much; wit 's 
that is proposed to be purchased here. 

I do not believe that Congress can justify itself in co! 
ing property in this way in the District of Columbia, | 
larly in view of the statement made on the floor that 54 pe! 
of all of the property in the District is owned now | 
Government. If it is true that the Baltimore City Rea Co 
is a railroad-holding institution, then you relieve this c 
of the necessity of parking that property and paying taxes 
it, because it will not be permitted to remain in its 
condition, even if it is not purchased by the Govern: 

If you permit those who now own the property to se!! 
District Commissioners would make provision for th 
and character of buildings that would be put upon if. | 
railroads desire a park, however, attached to the Union % 
tion, but do not want to pay for and maiutain it. I wo 


have serious objection to the purchase of vacant properly 
there, because if the Government should need it in the future 
it would have vacant property and would not have to purchase 


buildings; but I do say it is criminal on the part of the Feder’ 
Government, solely because it has the power to do So, 50 
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mn property that represents human value and human 
it to the ground as a monarch of old would take the 
f a subject when he might have need of good hunting 
n order that deer might be better preserved. There 
o justification for this sort of procedure. Now, if the 
nt dees not need property where human beings have 
themselves homes, where they have associations, 
ey have neighbors, where they have where 

e friends—and that means a great deal to people 
hing short of criminal when it ruthlessly takes their 

and condemns it. 

1, the proposition is 
d to to the 
tatement is because they 

n they get from other 
of condemnation should 


schools, 


at onee advanced that they are 
Government. Why? The intimation 
set more from the Govern- 
people. But the exercise of 
not be for the purpose of 

a r valuable property like that between here and the 
You hear a great deal about beautifying the Capital 

say to you that there has been any stability in 
iment on this earth because she has marble palaces 

ity parks. There never has been a Government that 

risen to the dignity of being one of the powers of the 

has been destroyed but that its public buildings were 

! narble. Hanging gardens and palaces and palisaded 
\ buildings of the most magnificent character, have 
1 never will save a nation. They are first sure signs 

il decay. These are burdens that must be placed upon 
of the taxpayers if a government will persist in such 
burdens will continue to be increased, 


sel] 


hever 


These 
rouble about this whole proposition is that they never 
y er. This magniiicence must maintained. 
HAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
M ISSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
] roceed for 15 minutes. I may not use so much of that 


e) ce. 


be 


\NNON, 
ision? 
ISSON. 
I ved. 


ALNNON. 


Is there a point of order to be made against 


Well, the point of order, Mr. Chairman, is 


Precisely; does the gentleman propose to 

) ISSON. I think I will make the point of order, but, 
irman, I want to say 
\NNON. It seems to me— 
ISSON. I say this to the gentleman, that the commit- 
sive time by permitting me to conclude my remarks. 

CANNON, ‘That does not affect me in the slightest. 

SISSON. I realize that. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman now desires to make a speech— 


nue a speech—and get his side in the Recorp. I do not 


Ny 


oe. 


SISSON. I will to the gentleman, if he wants to 
ing to say, I will reserve the point of order. I do 
I ‘sire to take any advantage. 
’ \NNON. I do not care to make any statement so far 
as | Ww or believe. In fact. it would take me quite 
much time to eure what I conceive te be the misstatements 
f rentleman it would to make the statement. I do 
ot in to accuse the gentleman or criticize his manner nor 
is method, but, after all, would it not answer the gentleman’s 
just as well to print? 


Mr. SISSON. No, sir. There is one other matter which I 
Wish f 1 


< 


say 


as 


as 


iscuss 


Mr FITZGERALD. Take 10 minutes. 
_ “ir. SISSON. I do not object; I think I can get through in 
0 minutes. I took this course because I wanted to make my 
Stitement to the committee, and then, if the matter was disposed 
of on any amendment which might be offered after that there 
would be no discussion so far as I was concerned. I desire 
to make a continuous statement. 
an CANNON. I shall not object to the gentleman having 
‘ Les, 
+ _ FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
i 


e gentleman may proceed for 10 minutes. 
CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the 
nimous consent, proceed for 10 minutes. 
re was no objection. 
SISSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, under this law the Vice 
nt, the Speaker of the House, and the Superintendent of 


gentleman will, 


by 1 
Mr 
Pres 


the ¢ 


ae pitol Grounds were authorized to buy this property. 
prey, Were given plenary power. They were given power to 
ae a at publie or private sale. They were given the right 
to ie condemnation proceedings if they saw fit and proper 
thie ’ so. In addition to that, the commission that purchases 


Property is not called upon under the act to make any 


Feport to Congress; it is not called upon to make any report 
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of any kind as to the price paid for the property; it is not 
called upon to make any showing of any kind; but they are 


given plenary power to buy this property as if they were buy 


it for themselves. 

Now, I do not,say that this commission has not bo 
property as cheaply as they could buy it, but ther 
order which has been entered in the courts in refet 
combination, and I would e¢all the attenti of the Hi i 
The order authorizing the condemnation of this property, 1e 
clause of it, is in the following language (see ins 
commissioners under date of November 14 ll, o le 
Justice Job Barnard, Supreme Court of tl Dist of Co 
lumbia) : 

_ Instruction 12. Inasmuch as the assessment s 
tion for the purpose of taxation { 
nor by the owners, and was ide for a pu 
and alien to this condemnation, the commissioners 
they take no evidence with respect to the Ll vi 
or any of them or give any consideration t! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that a man is boun 
the assessment roll, nor do T believe this rissi 
be so bound. I do not believe that property given 
real value or assessed at its real valve ought to be 1 e] ent 
in awarding a man damages i a conde tir proce It 
ought to be taken as a circumstance. It « ht to be ed 
nleng with the other evidence as to the valuatior 
erty, and then let the commissioners determine whet] inder 
all the evidence the property is assessed a ry ing like its 
real value. I understaud that has been the rule which hes 
been adopted here in reference to the pure! >» of pronerty in 
the District of Columbia. You know—I « not teil you: I 
do not know—how much wrong has heen de in tl 1s 
in the purchase of property throughout the District. | y 
rumor, some of it well founded, a eustom has been pre ing 


in this District in reference to real estate for a number of vear 


s 
which does not seem to me to be a proper one It does not seem 
to me that if all of these methods that have been pursned in 
the past are the methods to be pursued in the future that en 
presuming to be representing the Government ficers of the 
Government, men connected with the Government. men 
ested in the sale of property. should themselves insist upen the 
Government purchasing their own property: and tl f that 

| be true, that orders like this may be obt: el in ( rts 
I do not believe. gentlemen of the committee. that the eonrt 
under the law ought to ever give an instruction of ft nd. 
because if the rumors in the past have been true, the) leed 
there have been many irregularities in the pure! of property 
on the part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does not the gentleman know it is a 


uniform rule of law that such valuation of property is 
petent evidence as to its value? 


Mr. SISSON. I do not know that. On.the cont n 
information is that unless there is a statute or some act to the 
contrary, it can be taken as a circumstance, together with all 
the other testimony. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I can refer the gentleman to an thor 
ity—Lewis on Eminent Domain—where it is l down as a 
universal rule. I am familiar with these proceedings in these 
cases. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know what the rule of law in the 
District of Columbia is, except by this order. But as to my 
own State, there are a number of lawyers in the congressional 
delegation that know that in the case of proceedings of a rail 
road company condemning land the assessed value of the land 
can be taken as a circumstance along with other idence, 

Mr. CANDLER. I ean testify that that rule of law is exer 
cised in my own State, and, so far as I know. threughout that 
section of the country, namely, that the assessment roll can be 
taken as a circumstance to be used as evidence 

Mr. SISSON. I have not discussed severa tters I wanted 
to talk about. But I introduced a resolut iere that was 
referred to the Rules Committee to have stigated the 
ownership of this property. I thought that there could le 
nothing wrong; if no official or anybody nected with the 
Government had any property here, it could do no har It 


could not in any way affect the standing of any officer or a 


Congressman. But the Rules Committee did not report tl 
resolution. I am making no complaint. Tl nted me to 
bring some charges against some specific i! I did not 
do that. I do not make any specific charges On th 
trary, I specifically state to you, as I stated to the Rules Com- 
mittee, that I will not make them: but there eat deal of 
this property that is held by banking and trusi inpanies, by 
trustees for somebody, and there is a great ce f this property 


held by corporations, and over 100 lots, I am 
the Baltimore Realty Co. 
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Ne it struck 


Congress and 


Ww, me that those matters should be investigated 
that that investigation should be made thor- 
oughly, and that none of this money should be expended until 
that matter could be investigated. Sut that committee did not 


report the resolution. 


by 
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Now, I do not know who owns this property, nor do I believe | 


it to be a crime to own it, and if anyone that is connected in 
any way with the Government owns property here it is his 
right to own it; but it is the right of Congress to know who 
owns it, and it is the right of Congress to know for whom these 
are holding the property. I do not know for whom 
they hold it; but if the Congress of the United States would be 


trustees 


more vigilant in these real-estate transactions in the District 
of Columbia there would be less of rumors abroad, less of 
rumors in Congress, and less of rumors in the District about 


irregularities in connection with the acquirement of parks and 
other real estate on the part of the Government. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
one moment? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CANDLER. it not a fact that the strongest reason 
in the world why this provision should not prevail is that there 
is no necessity on earth for it? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER. I voted against it when it was proposed 
away back yonder, but there is no necessity of adding to that 
Statement now. 

Mr. SISSON. I see no necessity whatever for it. 
differ with me about it. Some men have the idea that it would 
greatly beautify the Capitol and greatly beautify the grounds 
surrounding the Capitol. But I am unwilling that this property 
should be destroyed for the sole purpose of making a beautiful 
lookout and parks around the Capitol Grounds. I do not be- 
lieve that people should be called upon to surrender their prop- 
erty, and I do not believe that simply because the Government 
has the strong arm of power it ought to exercise that power to 


Is 


compel people to sell their property. It is not a sufficient an- 
swer to say that men are glad to sell their property. 
Now, this property, the actual value of which was about 


$700,000, is estimated by one of the commissioners, as shown 
on this map, which was made 9 or 10 months ago, to be worth 
$720,000. The assessment of the property was made something 
over a year ago. Now, that property which was valued at about 
$700,000 has risen in value to the point where the Government 
has alreadv paid $1,119,000 for it. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Chairthan, will the gentleman yield for 
a question ? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Has the gentleman made any effort to sepa- 
rate the value of the improvements on this property from the 
real estate, the ground? 

Mr. SISSON. The improvements are stated here, and I will 
ask leave to put this statement in the Recorp, to show the 
value of the improvements and the value of the land. I have 
here a list showing the parties to whom this property is as- 


sessed. You will find that, beginning with lot No. 1, square 
642 - 
Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman says the assessed valua- 


tion is $750,000, 

Mr. SISSON. No; the real value, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What was the assessed value? 

Mr. SISSON. Seven hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is supposed to be two-thirds of the 
real value? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know how he arrived at that figure. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the law the property in the Dis- 
trict is supposed to be assessed at two-thirds of its value. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; I understand that. I presume that per- 
haps the gentleman making this map and fixing the valuation 
made it in that way. I do not know, however. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit me 
a question there? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is the valuation which the gentleman just 
read there the valuation of that property for taxation purposes 
or is it the value that has been fixed on it for purposes of sale 
in this deal? 

Mr. SISSON. There is no valuation fixed here, I will say 
to the gentleman. The assessed value, of course, is shown on 
the assessment roll. Then I asked the gentleman to give me a 
statement of the actual value of the property, as nearly as he 
could get at it, and this is what he did. 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentieman will readily understand that 
there is always a very wide difference between the assessed 
value of property for taxation and the valuation fixed for sale? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 


| Was assessed at by the square foot. 


| Inittee, was paid for at about an average of $6 per squar 
| including the land and improvements. 





























Mr. CULLOP. 





That is why I wanted to know which th: 
Mr. SISSON. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp the names t] 
parties to whom this property is assessed as a part cf 
remarks, 
Then, Mr. Chairman, I want also to show what this ) 
I will put the exact 
in the Recorp. I can not recall exactly what it was, but 
right around $1 per square foot. Some of this property, » 
ing to the testimony of the gentlemen who came before t}); 








The assessed value of 
the property would average something like one dollar aid 
few cents over a square foot. Some property had been assesse, 
the year before at $1 per square foot, and a year afte 
condemnation proceedings began it was increased to &°? jo 
square foot. I do not know that there was any des e of 
the parties to increase the value of the property because of t)js 
condemnation. 

Mr. SIMS. 


eS 


If the gentleman will pardon me, he can find 


t 


| record right here in the District when we were trying 


Men may | 


demn some land which was assessed very low. The pro eed 
ings were not completed, and the next year the value 

land was doubled and trebled, and the assessor came before 
the committee and said that the owners gave him the 

and requested the increase. 

Mr. SISSON. That is why I would not give much crede 
to the assessment, but it ought to be taken into consick 
along with all other testimony. I have no right to con); 
the commission. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would like to call the gent! i's 
attention to what the law is in this respect. I have Ejlis 


| Eminent Domain, a well-recognized authority on eminent ¢ 


main. Section 448 says: 


ASSESSMENT FOR TAXATION. 
The assessment of property for taxation, being made fo 
purpose, and not at the instance of either party, and not 


the market value of the property, is not admissible as evidence 
in condemnation proceedings. 

And then there is a long list of authorities from 
States in the Union. I wanted to call the gentleman’s att 
to it in reference to what was said a few minutes ago. 
the universal rule of law. 

Mr. SISSON. It may be the general rule, but it is not 
versal. I stated frankly to the gentleman that it is proper t) 
men should not be bound in condemnation proceedings | 
assessment. The man is compelled to sell; he is 
to dispose of the title whether he wants to sell or not. 
because there has been a low assessment he ought not 
bound by it. Many people assess their property, not | se 
they think it is what it is worth but because their neighbors 
assess it low. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless some one else desires to address 
the committee— 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the 
Station is a good thing? 

Mr. SISSON. I think the Union Station is a good thing 
if the railroad company desires to build a magnificent 
station I am content. 

Mr. MANN. It involved the taking of a great deal of private 
property and the homes of many people to do it. 

Mr. SISSON. But that was on the ground of public neces 
sity. I deny that simply to make a beautiful park is a pul 
necessity. The gentleman may differ with me about 
they want to build a public building for the Government, I) 
no objection to condemning property. 

Mr. MANN. heard what the gentleman said with reference 
to the homes of people and the great attachment they have for 
their homes. The building of the Union Station deprived | 
more people of their homes than this provision would. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true; and the right of eminent 
is absolutely essential to the development of modern 
tion. But in the exercise of that power I do not thi! 
this is a case for exercise of the right of eminent domain t 
there is a public necessity for it. Ido not believe that tli 
annexation of the Capitol Grounds to the Union 5%! 
amounts to a necessity. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to state that when they were j)s5!!> 
the street car legislation and putting the. tracks in front ° 
the station and along the avenues, I was opposed to it on 
cround that possibly this very thing would come up, @' 
was hooted at, the idea that we would ever need this properly. 
and so they put the tracks down this street and around tere 


Phat is 


con 


~ 


gentleman believe that the | 


demain 
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under the idea that we would never care anything about having 
the property. After it was done they began the campaign of 
buving the property. 

Mr. MANN. Was it not contemplated from the very start? 
I understood when we made the provision for the Union Station 
that it was contemplated that eventually we would acquire the 
property between the Capitol and the Union Station. 

Mr. SIMS. I made that statement when the street car legis- 
lation was up. I wanted the street cars to approach each 
end of the station, and the argument made against it was that 
we would never have any use for this property and would never 
want to buy it. 

Mr. MANN. 

Mr. KAHN. 
sissippi yield? 

Mr. SISSON. 

Mr. KAHN. 
by the owners of that property? 

“Mr. SISSON. Most assuredly not. 

Mr. KAHN. 
are going to be deprived of their homes. 

Mr. SISSON. Never, when it is bought 


I never heard that argument. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Mis- 


Certainly. 


in the District of 


Columbia or by the Government of the United States in the | 
gentleman’s town or in my town or in any other of the towns | 


in the country. 

Mr. KAHN. Did not the gentleman say awhile ago that 
we were going to deprive a lot of people of their homes? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. Has the gentleman heard of anybody who is 
fearful of that fact? 

Mr. SISSON. 


on the one hand or the property owners on the other. If you 


pay them such values that they are glad to sell out, then you | 


are punishing the taxpayers, and if you pay them about what 
the property is worth, then you are forcing a man to sell a 
piece of property, and I contend in this case that it is for a 
purpose that is not a public necessity. 

Mr. KAHN. Has the gentleman heard of any protest of any 
taxpayers against this proposition? 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, I will not yield to the gentleman for that 
sort of question. I have not gone around. I will state to the 
gentleman, however, that I did receive a letter from one party 


who protested against the sale of his property upon the ground | 


that it was his home. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
sissippi has expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Mis- 





The Taylor System of Seientific Shop Management. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


NON. MICHAEL DONOTOE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, 

Mr. DONOHOE said: 
Mr. Speaker: I desire to discuss briefly the so-called Taylor 
system of scientific shop management. At the outset I wish 
it be understood that I am a firm believer in efficiency in both 
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the managing and the working forces in every industrial es- | 


tablishment. Without efficiency from head to foot there is 
necessarily much waste of effort, as much of the work is done 
in slipshod fashion that never can produce satisfactory results. 

The advocates of the system of scientific management, of 
which we have heard so much of late, tell us that it is needed 
in the development of our national efficiency. They say that 
it will “secure the maximum prosperity for the employer, 
coupled with the maximum prosperity for each employee.” Mr. 


Frederick W. Taylor in his book, The Principles of Scientific 


Management, which I have read with much interest, says: 

The greatest possible prosperity can exist only as a result of the 
ere atest possible productivity of the men and machines—that is, when 
put; | 
thar 


baying higher wages to your workmen than are paid by your competitor. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we have heard it stated many times on the 
floor of this House that the average American workman operat- 
ing an American machine, turns out tWice and in some instances 
three times as much per day as is turned out on a similar ma- 
chine in the same time in other countries.. It has also been 
repeatedly stated here that the average rate of wages paid to 
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Has the gentleman heard of any protests made | 


But the gentleman is fearful that the people | 


| brought about. 


Oh, I do not want to punish the taxpayers | 


| and blood 


h man and each machine are turning out the largest possible out- | 
ecause unless your men and your machines are turning out more | 
| those around you it is clear that competition will prevent your | 


825 


American workmen is more than double that which is paid in 
the best of those other countries. If these statements be true— 
and I feel that few will dispute them—do they not furnish sat- 
isfactory evidence of the efficiency of the average American 
mechanic? And these statements have not been mace with 
reference to those industries that have been brought under the 
system of scientific management. 

The British consul general of the port of New York report- 


ing on industrial conditions of the States of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut for 1910 says: 
Every worker in America puts more energy in his work than does 


the European in his own country. Speeding is partly responsible for 
this, but the reserve of energy is no greater in the American than in 
the European stock. American energy is consequently exhausted 
rapidly. Between the ages of 40 and 50, when the European w 

is at his best, the American frequently breaks down 
haustion, dyspepsia, or nervous prostration follows, 
as a worker is done. 


more 
rkman 
Physical ex 
and the man’s life 
His place is taken by a younger man. 

It is only too true, Mr. Speaker, that nowadays a man over 
40 has but a slim chance of securing employment with any of 
our big railroad or manufacturing corporations. 

But Mr. Taylor gravely tells us that 

Slow work or “ soldiering”’ directly and powerfully affects the wages, 
the prosperity, and the life of almost every workingman, and also quite 
as much the prosperity of every industrial establishment in the Nation 

Now, let us take two of the examples by which Mr. Taylor 
tries to show us how the “ greatest possible prosperity ” can be 
He first tells of the advantages of the system 
of scientific management in the handling of pig iron at the 
Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plant. The story is extremely interest 
ing—to one not obliged to handle pig iron. The pigs, weighing 
92 pounds each, had to be carried an average distance of 36 
feet up an inclined plank and dropped on the end of a railroad 
car. Before the introduction of the system the men at the 
Bethlehem works were loading about 124 tons per man per day 
at a wage rate of $1.15 per day. Under the system the men 
loaded 47 tons per man per day and earned $1.85 per day. In 
other words, under the system the men received 60 per cent 
more pay for doing almost four times the work. The friends 
of the system admit that out of a gang of 75 men, whom they 
characterized as “ good, average pig-iron handlers,” only about 
one man in eight was physically able to keep up the pace. 

And what wonder that seven out of every eight men failed in 
the task when you consider that the unfortunate man had to 
travel 16 miles per day, lifting from the ground and carrying 
every alternate 36 feet of that distance 92 pounds of pig iron. 
The very thought of this is provocative of strong language, but 
I will only ask: Is it necessary in our day, with all our boasted 
civilization, 


science, and invention, that human beings must 
perform such tasks for the sake of earning a mere living? 
Another example cited by Mr. Taylor is one in which girls 


| were employed in the work of inspecting steel balls for bicycle 
| bearings. 


Before the introduction of the system 120 girls were 
employed working 104 hours per day. Under the system 35 
girls working S} hours per day did the work formerly done by 
120. How wasthis accomplished? By increasing the pay of each 
“selected ” girl in proportion to her output and the accuracy 
of her work. It is admitted that the girls were seated so far 
apart that they could not talk to each other; that the management 
found it desirable to give them a 10-minute period for rest and 
recreation at the end cf each hour and a quarter; that the girls 
were encouraged during those periods to leave their seats and 
get a complete change of occupation by walking around, talking, 
and so forth. 

The friends of the system say that the girls averaged from 
SO to 100 per cent higher wages than formerly for doing almost 
three and one-half times the work. 


Again I would ask: Is it necessary that our young girls 
should be thus driven to the point of exhaustion so that costs 


may be reduced and profits increased at the expense of flesh 
and brain and nerve? If this be the aim of our 
new industrialism, then, indeed, are they to be envied who till 
the soil and enjoy life “far from the madding crowd.” 

Mr. Calder, manager of the Remington typewriter works, 
commenting on the cluim made by efficiency experts that the 
adoption of scientific-management methods woul not only 


| greatly improve the output but would also enable industries to 


become to a large extent independent of their managers, says: 
First. No army of clerks mechanically following planning instruc- 
ifons, however perfect, can take the place of abl» engineering adminis 
traters and shop assistauts under any conceivable work system k 
Second. The modern administrator of industria! establishments Is a 
manager of men rather than of things, and the human factor touches 
his business on all sides 
Third. An organization, therefore, can rot go into commission. It 
must have a strong, resourceful leader and a carefully selected, well- 
trained, loyal, and enthusiastic staff This will only come through 
intimate contact with a men, not a mere machine or inanimate system 
Fourth. The cold-bloodedness of some of the modern sehemes for 


explciting the higher human energies is not only repelling; it Is a fatal 


defect. 
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sht to be regarded as 
shown by tne perform 


I J C. Dune of the University of Illinois, who has 
Vv rie I S vs 
dvantages the functional system of organi- | 
iv or suceessful in a number of plants 
d men to lose initiat It has a 
t t ity in spite of the contrary intention. It 
cler | ork It is exceedingly hard at | 
1 in functions belong and on whom 
t ro wrong It is « ibersome and 
Imiit Jol R. Edwards, United States Navy, who 
\ r head of the steam engineering department 
t e ¢ | ed States navy yards, who served three years 
1 ! ; | ry at the plant of the William Cramp & | 
Ss S] I ne Building Co., and who has since been 
rv of machinery for naval vessels building on 
th f 1 has evid made an extensive study of 
t] q ior fis paper, “The fetishism of scientific man- 
! t the Jour? l of the Ameri in Society of 
Naval FE rs ler 4 imong the other shortcomings 
of { S\ oints out the following: 
) Ti value to the humanity of labor. Men can 
mn } I é 
It « t in inordinate degree by impeaching its 
ir ty It atfemy to set a daily task of such character as to be 
be id the capacity of the ordinary workman. | 
It exp! ‘ the resoul! ulnes and initiative of the individual | 
workman 
(4) Intensix ork car tained for any extended period 
fre the ver mechani In » promote his own interests or | 
to aeccompii me defir | individual, for brief time, 
may work nd h st t ive demands of tl system | 
will. how | ‘ tended use 
(5) 1 ploit vstem to ! legree that it becomes a hindrance 
rather tha 1 help to efi management and industrial development. | 
(6) FE need, iou l highly proficient ehanies 
wi il} ! em of petty tutorage There are | 
so I ron ops op er th will not hb subjected to 
the miliating sit ion of y motive impeached and every | 
mo 1 sup d that tl n i hoy wi such meth 
ods prevatl 
(7) In attempts to put int ods of precision, refine- | 
ment, and « line that are 1 it with practical shop man- 
agement 
There is not a single article 1 ifactured under the Taylor 
scientific system hose cost bas heen reduced to the consumer 
%) Althoug t 1dvocate laim that the system is simply an- 
other applicat of the moral law he universe, it seems quite in 
convruous that the recognized ider rhe movement should unquali- 
flediy assert that even though the productive power of the workman 
shonld be increased threefold, the laborer, by reason of his character 
and temperament, was entitled t ut 60 per cent increase of wages. 
Such a code of ethics surely falls far short of the basic principles of 
the moral law. 
(10) If measur the results produced, the existing management 


ivy yards 
has been 


of our n highly satisfactory. Their 


efficiency ances of the battleships that 


have been repaired at the various naval stations. 

As the Taylor system was thoroughly investigated by a 
special committee of this House, under House resolution 90, I 
wil! quote a few extracts from the repert of that committee 
as presented here on March 9, 1912: 

(a) A great amount of good work has been done by Mr. Taylor 
and others in working out the details of scientific methods of shop | 
management, t neither Mr. Taylor nor anyone else has presented to 
this committee ystem so complete and perfect as to justify a recom- 
mendation that it be imposed in its entirety in any Government shop. 

(b) Government in mill should be like government in a State 
“with the consent of the governed.” 

ec) Efficiency must not be had at the cost of the men, women, and 
‘hildren who labor and who should be the primary beneficiaries from 
efficiency. 

(7?) The bonus system is based upon the establishment of a task 
large enough for an ordinary day's work and then giving additional 


compensation as an indneement to a workman to do more than he would 
ordinarily 
(e) Stop-watch time study should not be made of workmen without 


do 


their consent or any conditions be fmposed upon them by authority 
which imply any indignity 

I have clearly in mind at this moment the common-sense 
methods that were successfully employed for more than 30 


years in a manufacturing establishment in the city of Philadel- 
phin. The proprietors were practical men. They commenced 
in a small way, but having a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nica! side of the business and being men of sound judgment and 
strict integrity, they were successful from the start. 

They kept In close and sympathetic touch with their employees 
at all times. Many who entered their employ as mere boys 
were personally guided, instructed, and encouraged, step by 
step, through the various until they became highly 
skilled mechanics. And I safe in saying that few indus- 
trial establishments of its and kind in all the country 
turned out many first-class workmen. 

The interests of the employ®es were never lost sight of. To 
provide for their convenience, to give them full time and to in- 
crease their comfort and happiness seemed to b« the constant 
aim of the management. In dull seasons or in periods of busi- 
ness depression, when most concerns would operate with de- 


staces, 
feel 
size 


s0 
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creased numbers or on short time, they invariably tried to | 
| their entire force on full, or nearly full, time in antici: 
of ordei's which in some instances were very, very slow 
ing in. On many occasions this policy proved unprofit 
the employers; but I have every reason to believe that o) 

| occasions the consciousness that their faithful worker: 
benefited by it, more than compensated the proprietors fo 
| loss in profits. 

While the aim of the management was to éliminate wm 
sary waste, improve the product, and increase the output. 
was absolutely no driving and no harsh methods em 
There was no speeding nor any stop-watch tests appli: 
rather was there kindly and helpful assistance and enc 
ment given to the individual whenever such was deemed 
| sary. 

These good men—three brothers—who founded and m: 
so well the establishment to which I have alluded, have | 
away. I have referred to their system of management 
humble tribute which their memory well deserves and 
the hope that many other employers of labor may emulate | 
good example. 


President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt, Bound by Ties 
Sacred and Dear, Should Not Live and Die as Enemies But 
as Friends. Who Will Act as Mediator? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 16, 1912. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During my congressional career I have enj 
the acquaintance and friendship of Presidents McKinley, Roos 
velt, and Taft, and felt that I have had their confidem nd 
respect; so much that I have followed their 
with the keenest interest. 

Many people who knew the intimate relations exist 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft spoke of it as akin to affec- 
tion, and accordingly when I made a speech in this body June 
28, 1902, with reference to a “civil government for the I 
pine Islands,” I said: 

‘IT ean not conclude without calling attention to ft! 
paid to Gov. Taft by President Roosevelt at the comme 
exercises at Harvard University, June 25, this year 
given to but few men to make such sacrifices as Goy. Tat 
made for the cause of human right and for the bettern: | 
higher civilization of millions of people who have been down- 


sO 


movements 


“ec 


ray 


tr 


trodden and oppressed for 300 years. 
TRIBUTE TO JUDGHR TAFT. 
“And Taft—Judge Taft, Gov. Taft—who has been tl “aud 


of the Philippine Commission and who has gone back 
Taft, the most brilliant graduate of his year at Yale. the younxes 
Yale man upon whom that institution ever conferred a 

of LL. D.; a man who, having won high position at the bai 


then served as Solicitor General, with all his tastes im) s 
him to a judicial career, and was appointed to the | el 
States bench, was asked to give up the position in order (>) go 


to the other side of the world to take up an infinitely dill 

and infinitely dangerous problem and to do his best to solv 
“He has done his best. He came back here the othe 

The man has always had the honorable ambition to get 

the Supreme Court, and he knew that I had always bhejed 

he would be put upon the Supreme Court; and when 

was a question of a vacancy arising I said to him, * Go 

I think I ought to tell you that if a vacancy comes 

Supreme Court, while it would give you an opportunity 

put in the position you would like to have, I think I oug 

tell you that if such a vacancy should occur I do not se 

I could possibly give it to you, for I need you where you 4! 
“He said to me, ‘Mr. President, it has always bee: 

dream to be in the Supreme Court, but if you should off 

a judgeship now and at the same time Congress should 

entirely off my salary as governor, I should go straight back 

the Philippines, nevertheless, for those people need me and e\ 

pect me back, and I won’t desert them.’ [Applause.] 
“He has gone back, gone as a strong friend among we 

friends, to help them upward along the stony and dill 

path of self-government [applause] to do his part, and a great 
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in making the American name a symbol of honor and 
od faith in the Philippine Islands; to govern with justice 
with that firmness, that absence of weakness which is only 
her side of justice. [Applause.] He has gone back to do 
of that because it is his duty as he sees it. We are to be 
congratulated, we Americans, that we have a fellow American 
ke Taft.” [Applause.] 
In that same address he said: 
| wish to speak of three men, who during the past three 
uur years have met these requirements—of a graduate of 
H lton College, Erimnu Roor: of a graduate of Yale, Gov. 
raft: and of a fellow Harvard man, Leonard Wood—men who 
did not merely say how they ought to be done, but 
them themselves; men who have met that greatest of our 
needs, the need for service that can nag be bought, 


» f 
or i 


did things; 
a dl 


national 


the need for service that can only be rendered by the man will- | 


to forego material advantages because it has to be given 
man’s own material cost.” 

Later in his address he paid an eloquent tribute to Hon. 
Eninu Roor and Gen. Leonard Wood, concluding as follows: 


at the 


‘These three men have rendered inestimable service to the | 


American people. I can do nothing for them. I can show my 
appreciation of them in no way save the wholly insufficient 
one of standing up for them and for their work, and that I 


will do as long as I have tongue to speak.” 
| have read and reread the letter of Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. 
Conrad Kohrs, Helena, Mont., of September 9, 1908. The let- 


ter deeply impressed ne when it was written, for it was given 
wide circulation during the campaign of 1908. It speaks for 
itself; 
velt—clear, clean-cut, and unmistakable. 

Last of all, I want to call your attention to the address of 
Mr. Roosevelt, as follows: : 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his speech following his election as tempo- 
rary chairman of the Republican State convention, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., September 27, 1910, said: 

“We came here feeling that we have the right to appeal to 
the people from the standpoint alike of National and State 
achievement. During the last 18 months a long list of laws 
embodying legislation most heartily to be commended as com- 
bining wisdom with progress has been enacted by Congress and 
approved by President Taft. 

“The amendments to the interstate-commerce law, the begin- 
ning of a national legislative program for the exercise of the 
taxing power in connection with big corporations doing an inter- 
state business, the appointment of a commission to frame meas- 
ures that do away with the evils of overcapitalization and 
of improper and excessive issues of stocks and bonds, the law 
providing for publicity of campaign expenses, the establishment 
of the maximum and minimum tariff provisions and the exceed- 
ingly able negotiations of the Canadian and other treaties in 
accordance therewith, the inauguration of the policy of pro 
viding for a disinterested revision of tariff schedules through 
a high-class commission of experts, which will treat each sched- 
ue purely on its own merits with a view both to protecting 
the consumer from excessive prices and to securing the Ameri- 
can producer, and especially the American wageworker, that 
will represent the difference of cost in production here 
compared with the cost of production in countries where labor 
is less liberally rewarded, the extension of the laws regulating 
safety appliances for the protection of labor, the creation of a 
Bureau of Mines—these and similar laws, backed up by Execu- 
tive action, reflect high credit upon all who succeeded in put- 
ting them in their present shape upon the statute books; they 
represent an earnest of the achievement which is yet to come; 


tml the beneficence and far-reaching importance of this work | 


(lone for the whole people measure the credit which is rightly 
due to the Congress and to our able, upright, and distinguished 
President, William Howard Taft.” 

I have spent a good deal of time thinking, talking, and re- 
fecting upon what President Taft could have said or done since 
this last utterance in praise of him to cause Mr. Roosevelt to 
pursue the course which he has toward him in the last few 
months. It can not be Canadian reciprocity, the source of so 
uch criticism in the past from the farmers toward the Presi- 
(lent, for, as I understand it, Mr. Roosevelt at first entertained 


it is a masterpiece like all the writings of Mr. Roose- | ,;, that he is giving to the country: and his recent 
| t ‘ Sg g y;3i 


| Charleston 


| oughly respected one who honestly differed with him or 
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that I owe it to myself, the House, and to my « 
give some of the reasons which actuate me at this time. 
“When I came here, at the beginning of the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, all branches of industry were in a deplorable condition. 
Capital was idle, agriculture was depressed, aud the laboring 
men of the country were without employment. During the 
exciting contest of 1896, I had said to my constituents that if 
they honored me with a seat in Congress I would do all in 
my power to bring about a change for the better, and I at once 
set myself to work as best I could to accomplish that purpose 


‘constituents to 


“Some one has said in the course of this debate that those 
of us who oppose this legislation are not in accord with the 
administration. It is true that the President, Secretary of 
War, and Gov. Wood have made certain recommendations. 
But have we not the right to differ with one or all of them 
and to make our objections known? This is a Government com- 
posed of three great departments—the legisiative, judicial, and 
executive—and notwithstanding the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the court of last resort, I hold that it is the 


right of every citizen not only to differ from but in a respectful 
manner to criticize the court’s decisions. Surely the legislative 
is an independent branch of the Government 
“TI do not believe we ever had a President thor- 
who 
had more decidedly the courage of his convictions than Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. I may wrong in the views which I enter- 
tain about this proposed legislation, but God knows I am honest 
in the position which I take. I have great admiration for the 
President. and congratulate him upon the splendid administra- 
trip to 
simply the President 


who more 


be 


demonstrates that he is not 


of the Republican Party or a divided country, but that he is 
the President of all the people of this great Republic.” [Ap- 
plause. ] ; 

And when he was a candidate for President in 1904, I was 


untiring in my efforts to secure his election, and cherish the 
hope that I may continue to enjoy his well wishes. 

I, as have many others, have been deeply pained and made 
sad by the estrangement which exists between these former 
devoted friends. 


With malice toward neither, but with a fondness for both, 


| in behalf of untold thousands of earnest, sincere, enthusiastic, 


as 


the same views as the President, but later on, upon investiga- | 


“on, revised his opinion, 
[ am reminded that when Mr. 


@SLiV 


toosevelt was President I hon- 
Uy differed with him upon Cuban reciprocity, as did many 
others, and as I did with President Taft upon Canadian reci- 
procity. I made a speech on Cuban reciprocity in this Chamber 
April 15, 1902, in which I said in part: 

Mr. Chairman, impressed as I am with the belief that I 
ought not to give my support to the pending measure, I feel 


devoted followers and admirers, like myself, I ask, What is the 
trouble? 

May I express the fond hope that now, or after the storm of 
this political strife shall have cleared away, that some good 
friend or friends may bring about a _ reconciliation between 
these men, whose names will go down in history as among the 
best of Presidents. 


Good Roads, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES D. CARTER, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In true Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. CARTER said: 

Mr. Speaker: At the request of Mr. W. H. Harvey, of “ Coins 
Financial School ” fame, I desire to have printed in the Recorp 
the following resolution adopted by the tri-State good roads 
convention at Monte Ne, Ark., on the 3d day of last July. The 
States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri took part in this 
convention. 

The resolution is as follows: 





Resolution passed by the Tri-State (Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri) 
good roads convention at Monte Ne, Ark., July 3 
Resolved, That we regard a national, State, and county system of 
good roads of more advantage and profit to the people of the | i 
States at this time than any other object of now pressing importance, 
and it is, by well-directed effort, of easy achievement without increased 
taxation. We favor a national system of highways, macadamed and 
on easy grades, as authorized by section 1, Article VIII. of the Consti 
tution of the United States, and an appropriation of $50,000,000 pe 
year for the carrying out of such work under the supervision of t! 
United States engineer With modern machinery for road ding. this 
sum, properly handled, will build about 20,000 miles of average, tinished 
|} macadamed pike per year, and in 10 years will tild 200,000 miles of 
highways, equivalent in distance to crossing the United States east and 
west 20 times: north and south, 50 times In the last 20 ars an 
average of $100,000,000 has been expended on the Navy, and other 
large sums have been extravagantly, wastefully, and unnecessarily ex 
pended ; and by paring down such appropriations in the future more 

























































































than the i n of $50,000,000 will be available for the construction 
of a nati m of highway A like policy upon the part of the 
St nd co vill, altogether, give work to tens of thousands of 
peo] I in the interior among all the people, and in one decade 
Ww *k a ving o the farmer of $500,000,000 annually in the 
n eting of their crops, will beautify the country, advance civiliza- 
the nd win tt atitude and loyalty of a people whose material inter- 
. been long neglected. 
e fact that more than 5,000,000 miles of roads are needed to per- 
f r system of highways, requiring 50 years for its completion, 
emphasizes tl importance of cooperation of the Nation, States, and 
countie We have no hesitancy in saying that under wise statesman- 
» this poli ssures an era of progress and prosperity unexampled 
i! e history of e United States 
rhe foregoing resolution, after full discussion, was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote, 
W. H. Harvey, Secretary. 
P. A. Rocers, Chairman. 


Senator La Follette Punctures the Roosevelt Bubble. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo! 


T (hHpmn ‘ ITT DP 1a OV NT 
HON. ALBERT 8S. BURLESON, 
OF TEXAS, 

In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 

Mr. BURLESON said: 

Mir. SPEAKER: 
House of Representatives I submit for printing in the RrEcorpD 
the following review of the relation of Theodore Roosevelt to 
the progressive spirit in politics, of his professions of pro- 
gressive policies, and his alignment with reactionaries to-day, 
as when he was President, from the pen of Senator Rospert M. 
LA Foiiettre, of Wisconsin, as published in La Follette’s Maga- 
zine. Senator LA FoLietre’s record as a progressive Republi- 
can requires no certification from anyone, and his analysis of 
the third-term candidate speaks for itself. 


MEN AND ISSUES. 


Senator Rogert M. La Forterre published a signed editorial 
which appeared in La Follette’s Magazine, under date of Mareh 
9, 1912, as follows: 

iebruary 26 a New York dispatch in the Washington Post 
said: “* Politicians who have been following the national situa- 
tion say that La Forterte will shortly ‘make an attack on 
Col. Roosevelt, showing that representations were made to him 
by friends of the Colonel to the effect that he (La FoLtetre) 
was the ideal man to make the fight against President Taft.’ ” 

It is not a matter of great importance to the public why I 
became a candidate. 


| of his campaign‘and.of his desertion by those who pretended to 


In pursuance of the authority given by the | 
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to develop mainly in the last dozen years. 
last degree a constructive platform. 

But a platform, however strong and progressive, is not « 
For example, the platform of 1908 was a plain declaratio) 
a revision of the tariff on the basis of the difference in tho 
of production. Revision in compliance with that pledge y 
lave enormously reduced the Dingley duties, but the Pre 
elected on that platform approved the Payne-Aldrich } 
creasing the Dingley duties. 

The lesson is obvious. Its teaching must not be forgo; 
The citizen should ask what the candidate has actually , 
toward solving the problems that confront us; whether 
course of action gives assurance of profound conviction: why 
he is equipped with patience, determination, and experience ; 
deal with these problems, constructively, in the public inter 

Ropert M. La Fotrri 


It must be to 


S 


sf 


A PERVERSION OF FACT. 


In La Follette’s Magazine of April 20, 1912, Senator La F 
LETTE published a signed editorial, giving some of the history 
be his friends. It was as follows: 

The attempt of any of my former supporters to justify th 
desertion of my candidacy by making a scapegoat of my ¢ 
paign manager, Walter Houser, is a cowardly perversi: 
fact. They know that no person authorized the withdri 
of my candidacy, and no person ever professed to have su 
authority. 

They know that I have persistently refused to withdray 
favor of Roosevelt or anyone else, and I told them 
again that, once having entered into the contest, I would 
back out. 

They know that I refused to permit Roosevelt’s candidacy 
to be coupled with my own or combine with him in any way. 
Gifford Pinchot and others professigg to be my supporters, 
but who in fact are Roosevelt’s supporters, became insistent 


ir 


h 


again and 


| when my candidacy began to show strength in Ohio, Michi; 


| FoLLteTTe headquarters, telling Pinchot and his friends that 


and Illinois, and elsewhere, that Roosevelt’s name be joined 
with mine in resolutions of indorsement and combinations to be 
made on delegates by placing the name of Roosevelt men 
the ticket. This, too, while Col. Roosevelt was pretending that 
he was not a candidate. I refused, directing my headquarters 
in Washington, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois to be strictly La 
I 
would not play a double game or be a stool pigeon for Roose 
velt or anyone else. 

Pinchot thereafter called conferences among my supporters 


| in Washington and sought to force me into such a combination 
| Failing in this, he called a final conference, when he and his 


The issue of this campaign is the right of the individual, | 


the farmer, the worker, every man who pays the tribute to 


free himself by lawful means from the unjust exactions of the | 


tariff, the railroads, the trusts, the money power controlling | to take whatever course they might choose 


capital and credit, and every form of oppression by special 
privilege. 

In the presence of these great problems personal attacks upon 
candidates should have no place. 

But, to determine the fitness of a candidate to perform a par- 


ticular service, the public has a right to require the candidate 


to state each problem and offer his solution of that problem. 

The publie has the further right to know what the candidate 
has actually done toward solving the problem, whether his 
course of action as a whole gives assurance of profound con- 
viction and stability of judgment, whether he is best equipped 
by patient investigation and practical experience to deal with 
these problems constructively in the public interest. 

Hence the exact record of the candidate on the tariff, the 
railroads, the trusts, the money power, subsidies, and other 
forms of privilege is just as important, it may be more im- 
portant than his present declarations. 

It wiil therefore be necessary during this campaign to discuss 
the records of candidates as well as the remedies proposed by 
them to correct existing social and political evils. 

But such discussion can not be distorted into an attack upon 
the candidate. 


Ropwert M. LA FOLuerre. 


THE PLATFORM AND THE CANDIDATE, 


Under date of March 23, 1912, Senator La FotietTre published 
in La Follette’s Magazine the following signed editorial: 

The Progressive Republican platform must declare for the 
speedy abolition of all privilege. It must deal rationally but 
firmly with the complex problems which have been permitted 





(tee 


associates put up to me the following alternative: 
First, that LA Fouuettre should withdraw in favor of Roose- 
velt, with reservations as to differences of opinion, and con- 
tinue to stump. 
Second, that LA Forterre should withdraw, but not in fa 
of anyone, and continue to stump, leaving individuals or grou) 


rr 


ss 


I answered that I had never played that kind of politics a 
never would; that I had become a candidate at the earnest 
solicitation of progressive Republicans, because I stood for « 
tain well-defined principles; that I did not recognize Roose 
as standing for those principles; that I refused absolutely to 
be a stalking horse for the candidacy of any man; that I never 
turned back or surrendered; and that if I had such a record 
as a progressive as they were urging me to make, [ would 
never have been selected as a candidate to lead the pre 
contest; and if I were to make such a record, I would 1 
be able to hold up my head or to look an honest man in 
face. 

Pinchot knows that January 29 ended his connection wit 
my candidacy, and it was so understood when he left he 
quarters after the conference there on that day. He 
knows that five days later, when I had to yield to a few « 
of rest and recuperation, he seized that time as his opportu: 
to make public the support he had long given to Rooseve 
candidacy. These gentlemen know before Pinchot left head- 
quarters, after he had finally made his intentions plain, that 
I said to him’that I had no power to prevent him from quitti 
but that he had obligated himself to support me, that I would 
release him from that obligation, and if he left, that he wo 
have to reconcile his course with his conscience as best he cou! 

With Gifford Pinchot went his brother Amos, and also Medill 
McCormick and Gilson Gardner. Those gentlemen quit then 
and there. As for Gov. Hiram Johnson, of California, he did 
not quit me until Sunday, February 11. He was manly about !! 
He came and told me that he would not at that time sneak out 


h 


TH 1 


‘ 


¢ 


1 








pretense that anything given out at my headquarters 
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could help knowing all about them, and the election should not 


= anuted such a course, for nothing issued from headquarters, | come too frequently.” 

in opinion, was subject to such a construction. He quit | - And again (p. 133): 
mo to go to Roosevelt, beenuse he thought my campaign had| “It is not to his—the voter’s—credit that we can only rely 
“ reoned out,” and that I could not win, and that Roosevelt | and without much certainty upon his taking a spasmodic in 
c ‘ | terest in the Government that affects his own well-being: but 
| -gested that as California’s primaries were not to be held | such is the case and accordingly we ought, so far as possible, 
ynti! May 14, his situation was not urgent and that he could | to have a system requiring on his part intermittent and not 

v until the result of the North Dakota primaries and see | sustained action.” 

whe r my candidacy was as fiat as he thought. He declined When Oklahoma sought admission to the Union in 1907, Col. 
to it. Roosevelt, then President, opposed its radical comstitution, con- 
Rovert M. LA Fotrette. | taining initiative, referendum, and recall, and sent Secretary 
: | Taft, now President, to that State to oppose it. There was pub- 
ee. eas See | lished throughout the press of the country, under date of Sep- 
The issues of La Fortetre’s Magazine of June 1 and June 8, | tember 27, 1907, a statement of Col. Roosevelt's opposition, show 
1912, contained an address by Hon. Walter L. Houser, manager | ing that at that time he declared that his views of the constitu- 


of Mr. La Fotierte’s campaign for the Republican nomination, | 


in which Mr. Houser discusses the conduct of the campaign 
and the attitudes of the candidates toward the principal issues. 
Tl address is as follows: 

On the 4th of June next the Republicans of South Dakotz 
W hoose delegates to represent them at the Republican | 
! al convention to meet in Chicago on June 18, to place in 
nomination a candidate for the Presidency. Only three men 


are prominently mentioned as candidates, Senator La Fotverre, | 
Neither Mr. Taft nor Col. Roose- | 


Mr. Taft, and Col. Roosevelt. 
yelt, as shown by their records, stand for those principles which 
real Progressive Republicans demand. 
LA ForteTre has kept his ermpaign entirely distinct from that 
of either of the other candidates. 


When the Republican primary campaign was on in North 
Dakota a few weeks ago, the ablest supporters of Col. Roose 


vell were sent into that State to solicit the support from Pro- 
essives, on the ground that their candidate stood for the same 
principles that Senator LA Fotrerte has so ably and success- 


fully fonght for beth as governor and United States Senator. | 


While the effort failed in North Dakota, it is important that 
the Progressives of South Dakota shall be on their guard against 


the same effort to deceive, and to that end some of the more | 


fundamental differences between the principles represented by 
the candidacy of Col. Roosevelt and Senator La FOoLietTre are 
herein pointed out. 
First, let it be said that under no circumstances could Senator 
LA FoLLETTE now accede to the suggestion of some friends made 
time ago to cooperate in any way with the candidacy of 
Col. Roosevelt if, for no other reason, than that thereby Senator 
LA 
which he stands with the coarse personal q:arrrel which con- 
tes the sum and substance of the Taft-Roosevelt campaign. 


etit 





Whatever grounds for differences of opinion may have existed 
a few weeks ago on this subject, the character of the Taft- | 
Roosevelt eampaign now being conducted can leave no room 
for difference of opinion amoehg leyal Progressive Republicans. 
That the unimportant personal differences of Taft and Roose- | 
velt should take the place of serious discussion of those great | 
( ns which must be settled during the term of the next 
President is not only making us the laughing stock of the rest | 
of the civilized world, but is doing incalenlable harm to our ov 9 

hie. That Taft and Roosevelt, however, should devote their | 
entire campaign to discussing the personal habits and charac- 
leristies of each other onght to be notice to every intelligent | 
Rt blican voter that there is no real difference between them 


scnes 


If there were a difference of principle between them, 
‘to assume that they would discuss it instead of merely 
¢ each other names. 
movement stands and note the almost perfect agreement be- 
i the records of Taft and Roosevelt. 


DIRECT PRIMARIES, INITIATIVE, AND REFPERENDUT M. 


When there was real opposition in this country to the adop- 
of direet primaries, the initiative, referendum, and recall, 
Roosevelt, although exercising great political power, did 
utely nothing to help advance these principles. 

e Wisconsin, under the leadership of Senator La Fotrettr, 


\ 


‘ 


New York and could have been of great assistance in the fight. 
I 
is in this great effort to bring government back to the people, 
in his American Ideals and Other Essays, published at about 
time, he wrote: 


that 


_ Governmental power should be concentrated in the hands 


0 


i very few men who would be so conspicuous that no citizen 


For that reason Senator | 


Motterte would identify himself and the great cause for | 


| the roll of the great principles for which the Progressive 


At the | 


‘ Struggling for these measures and other States were making 
ar fights, Col. Roosevelt was governor of the great State of 


not only never uttered a word or did an act at that time to 


tion were “ unfit for publication.” 

That Col. Roosevelt should have used all the machinery, 
officeholders, and power of the great office of President of the 
United States to force Taft upon the American people as Presi- 
dent, as both he and Taft now admit was done, must always 
stand as a complete refutation of the claim that he believes in 
the real rule of the people. 


THE TARIFF. 


President Taft owes his unpopularity more to his defense of 
| the Payne-Aldrich tariff law than to any other act of his ad- 
ministration, yet this law, iniquitous as it is, which was fought 
at every step by Senator La Fo.ierre, was praised as highly 
by Col. Roosevelt as it ever was by President Taft. In a signed 
| editorial in the Outlook, under date of September 17, 1910, 
speaking of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, Col. Roosevelt said: 

“T think that the present tariff—Payne-Aldrich tariff—is 
better than the last, and considerably better than the one before 
the last, but it has certainly failed to give general suatisfac- 
tion.” 

“The last” tariff was the Dingley Act, and the 
the last” was the McKinley Act. 
us President, from 1901 to 1908, he did nothing to relieve the 
people from the burdens of the tariff. He was in complete 
control of the New York Republican State convention that met 
on the 2Sth day of September, 1910, was elected its temporary 
chairman, made the keynote speech, yet authorized or permitted 
at that late date the strongest kind of an indorsement of the 
| infamous Payne-Aldrich tariff law in the platform then adopted. 
In the same platform he also declares: 

“We enthusiastically indorse the progressive and etatesman- 


“one before 
During Col. Roosevelt's terms 


Ike leadership of William Howard Taft, and declave our pride 
in the achievements of his first 18 months as President of the 
United States. Each succeeding month since his inauguration 


has confirmed the Nation in greatness 
| of character, intellectual ability, sturdy common sense, extraor- 
| dinary patience and perseverance, broad and statesmanlike com- 
| prehension of public questions, and unfaltering and unswerving 


adherence to duty.” 


its high estimate of his 


CANADIAN ITY. 

At the Lincoln Day dinner, February 13, 1911, held under 
the auspices of the Republican Club of the city of New York, 
Col. Roosevelt made a speech commending Canadian recipro: 
as advocated by President Taft. and the following quotation 
from that speech is found on page 54 of the proceedings of that 
dinner, as published by the club: 

“IT want to say how glad I am to hear of the way in which 
the club. the members of the club here tonight, have responded 
to the two appeals made to them to uphold the hands of Presi- 
dent Taft [terrific applause], both in his effort to seeure reci- 
procity with Canada and his effort to secure fortification of the 
Panama Canal [applause] * * *, and I hail the reciprocity 
arrangement, because it represents an effort to bring about a 


RECTIPRO 


ify 
ity 


t 


closer and more intimate and more friendly relationship of 
mutual advantage on equal terms between Canada and the 
United States [applause}.” 

| When Senator L.. FoLietTtTe in the campaign in North Dakota 


first made it clear that Roosevelt's position was the same as 
| that of Taft’s upon Canadian reciprocity, Col. Roosevelt, in a 
published statement, sought to evade the issue by saying that 
| Canadian reciprocity was dead, and he was so uniformly quoted 
in the press of the country at that time. This, of course, was 
not the fact, for it only requires a reversal of the vote by which 
Canada rejected the arrangement to have it put into effect by 
| proclamation; and lately, in the Illinois primary campaign, 
when it was clear that the farmers could not be deceived into 
| thinking that Canadian reciprocity was a dead issue, Col. Roose- 


i 


i velt reversed his position and said he was against it and had 


or 
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not previously understood it, although the above quotation from 
his speech clearly shows that he pretended at least to under- 
stand it thoroughly. 


RECALL, 


Upon the recall, particularly the recall of judges, Col. Roose- 
velt’s position is even more doubtful. In his Carnegie Hall 
speech, made a few weeks ago, he said: 

‘I do not advocate the recall of judges in all States and in 
all communities. In my own State I do not advocate it or be- 
lieve it to be needed, for in this State our trouble lies not with 
corruption on the bench, but with the effort by the honest and 
wrong-beaded judges to thwart the people in their struggle for 
social justice and fair dealing.” 

The fact is that the proposition to recall judges is not popular 
in New York at the present time. The real believers in the 
recall of judges, however, advocate it everywhere, whether it 
is popular or unpopular, not merely as a means of removing 
corrupt judges, but as a means of preventing corruption, and 
because it is a right that belongs to the people not in one State, 
but in every State. 

Col. Roosevelt has acquired much popular favor recently by 
attacking the courts, particularly for the income-tax decision 
and for the abuse of the injunctive process, yet when the in- 
come-tax decision was rendered and before its unpopularity 
became so general he warmly defended that decision. In the 
book quoted from last week (American Ideals and Other Es- 
says), at page 205, referring to those who condemned the in- 
come-tax decision, he said: 

“ Savages do not like an independent and upright judiciary. 
They want the judge to decide their way, and if he does not 
they want to behead him.” 

In the same book, page 204, defending government by injunc- 
tion, he said: 

“The men who object to what they style ‘government by in- 
junction’ are, as regards the essential truths of government, 
in hearty sympathy with their remote skin-clad ancestors who 
lived in eaves, fought one another with stone-headed axes, and 
ate the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros,” 

in his recent Columbus speech Col. Roosevelt said that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by a recent decision in 
the Howard case declaring the Federal employers’ liability law 
unconstitutional, not only perpetrated a great wrong in the 
particular case, “ but set a standard of injustice for all similar 
cases,” clearly intending to convey the impression that this 
wrong of the court -was to be perpetuated for all time. The 
fact is that Senator La FOoLLETTe, immediately after that de- 
cission was rendered, introduced a bill in the Senate correcting 
the defect .in the law, and that within a few weeks after the 
decision a new law was passed by Congress which has been in 
force ever since, and which really gave to employees all the 
rights which the former law, which the court destroyed, had 
been intended to give. The latter law was immediately de- 
clared constitutional by the courts, as Col. Roosevelt must have 
known. 

I recommend to Col. Roosevelt the following quotation 
from Lincoln, which thus far I have not observed that he has 
used: 

“No man has a right to mislead others who have less access 
to history or less leisure to study it into a false belief * * * 
thus substituting falsehood and deception for truthful evidence 
and fair argument.” 


HIGH COST OF LIVING, 


There can never be a reduction in the present high cost of 
everything we buy so long as we are obliged to pay prices high 
enough to make a profit on the billions of dollars of watered 
stock of the great corporations and trusts of the country. As 
governor, Senator LA FOLLETTE succeeded in having enacted in 
Wisconsin a law providing for the physical valuation of the 
property of public-service corporations and the fixing of rates 
according to something like the actual value of property em- 
ployed, with the result that he saved millions of dollars to the 
people of that State on the charges of this class of corporations 
alone. He is attempting to carry out the same policy in a 
larger way in the Nation, and in this work he has met nothing 
but determined opposition from President Roosevelt as well as 
President Taft. Indeed, President Taft, in his speech of ac- 
ceptance at Cincinnati, July 28, 1908, quoted the position of Col. 
Roosevelt upon this question as his own. He said: 

“The securtties (of trusts and corporations) at market prices 
will have passed into the hands of subsequent purchasers from 
the original investors. * * * As Mr. Roosevelt has said, in 
speaking of this very subject, the effect of such valuation and 
supervision can not be retroactive.” 








_— 


In his special message to Congress on January 31, 190s. Mr 


Roosevelt said: 


“When once an inflated capitalization has gone upon the 
market and has become fixed in value, its existence nisi jo 
recognized * * *, The usual result of such inflatio, 
therefore, to impose upon the public an unnecessary bvt ever. 
lasting tax.” 

The Taft-Roosevelt position is that, while they are yery 
sorry, nothing can be done to relieve the people from +), 


is, 


the 


“everlasting tax” due to the billions of dollars of Watered 


stock which have been issued. The public forever must 
under the burden of paying prices high enough to make a prot 
upon this grossly inflated capitalization. The La Follette it an 
is to squeeze the water out of the stock along the same lines he 
adopted in Wisconsin with the railroads and other corporations 
and thus bring prices down to the level of a fair return upon 
the actual money invested. The two policies are directly co. 
flicting and can not be reconciled. If the public indorses the 
Taft-Roosevelt policy, it must expect to see legislation within 
the next four years which will validate all fictitious stock anq 
bond issues and place it forever beyond the power of the people 
to adopt the La Follette remedy. 





TRUST PROSECUTIONS, 


We now know from records and letters written to and re- 
ceived by Col. Roosevelt during his term as President which 
have recently been made public, and which appeared gep- 
erally in the press of the country on April 24 and 25 last, the 
folowing facts concerning Roosevelt's failure to prosecute the 
trusts: 

(a) The Harvester Trust, which his friend, Perkins, organ 
ized and on which organization Morgan’s firm received a rake- 
off of $4,000,000, admitted itself guilty of the crime of rebating, 
but was not prosecuted. 

(b) The Steel Trust, with Roosevelt’s express consent, was 
permitted to take over the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. in viola- 
tion of the law, on the plea that it was necessary to do this in 
order to protect the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. and prevent a 
panic. We now know from sworn testimony that the reason 
given was untrue. Mr. Roosevelt may have been deceived, but 
had he taken the trouble to have talked with any of the parties 
in interest, except Mr. Perkins and other gentlemen represent 
ing Morgan, he would have discovered that the statements | 
to him by the representatives of the Steel Trust were absolutely 
false. 

(c) The Harvester Trust, which is a branch of the St 
Trust and in which the McCormick interests are dominant, was 
not prosecuted by Mr. Roosevelt because of its unlawful rr 
straint of competition, although the facts were brought to his 
attention. Mr. Perkins again interceded for the company s 
cessfully. Under date of August 22, 1907, Mr. Roosevelt w: 

a letter to his Attorney General, Bonaparte, in which he told 

to talk with Perkins and “not to file the suit until I hear frm 
you.” On September 21, 1907, a member of Mr. Roosevelt's 
official family, Mr. Smith, Commissioner of Corporations, with 
the indorsement of Mr. Straus, Roosevelt’s Secretary of Cou 
merece and Labor, wrote him concerning the reason fo1 
prosecuting the Harvester Trust, as follows: 

“It is a very practical question whether it is well to throw 
away now the great influence of the so-called Morgan interests 
which, up to this time, have supported the advanced polic 
the administration both in general principles and in t! 
plication thereof to their specific interests, and to place Ui 
generally in opposition.” 

id) The Sugar Trust prosecution failed in the city of New 
York on April 1 last and the jury disagreed because the s' 
of limitations had been permitted to run during Mr. Rooseye (5 
term of office upon the admitted crimes of those officers 
Roosevelt was specifically informed by Mr. Earle, of Phi 
phia, of the violations of the law by the officers of this co! 
tion, but refused to prosecute. 

The foregoing are some, though not all, of the ques s 
upon which Senator LA FoLLertTe’s position is directly op) sc" 
to the position which Col. Roosevelt has occupied and now ‘ 
pies, as shown by his record, and I trust make it suflic) 
clear why Senator LA FoLLetTtTe could not, in any way, | 
his candidacy in South Dakota, or elsewhere, to be coujict 
with that of Col. Roosevelt, 


Water L. Hovshs 
ON GUARD. 


La Follette’s Magazine, issue of June 29, 1912, contained 
following editorial: 


“Existing conditions are intolerable. The railroads, ‘°° 


4 nt. and 
trusts, the tariff, the money power, control in government, : 
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\nrdens upon the people grow heavier every day. These 


- ACCOUNT, MR. ROOSEVELT 
aa -s have ripened into oppression in the last dozen years Under date of July 6, 1912, La Follette’s Magazine publishel 
wonder the administrations of the two men, Roosevelt and Taft, | the following editorial: 
re fiercely contending for another lease of power, have rent If there is one principle which the American neople, with oae 
wcynder the Republican Party organization. A crisis is at | voice, acclaim, that principle is publicity of campaign expendi- 
hand. Passion and prejudice rage about us. It is a time for | tures. pila: 
eerious thinking and deliberate action. La Follette’s earnestly | Purity of elections, the sanctity of the ballot, the integrity of 
ine to every real progressive to hold fast to principle and | representative government—these are endangered. as the nest 
coat is powder dry.” is threatened by the serpent, by corrupt practices. And cor- 
; rupt practices thrive only in darkness and in secrecy. 
HOW ROOSEVELT SPLIT THE PROGRESSIVES. Big business, with big money derived from unfair witintbenees 
T <sue of La Follette’s Magazine of June 29, 1912, carried Scag ed arse —e is “oe ready vo plac ” its funds hack of a 
~ owing : a v __ Winn r who is either subservient, in the sense that a 
] Roosevelt came into the open as a candidate for the | ‘ o" is subservient to the hand of the carpenter, or serviceable 
Pepcijency five months ago, there was a strong and rapidly to the extent that he is harmless In performance, Special 
- ms aaneniiian movement within the Republican Party. It = lege puts money into political campaigus by way of invest- 
ae hased upon clearly defined principles. It stood forth as | ment. From such investments it demands substantial rewards 


resentative of modern political thought on fundamental 
cy. It had assumed national proportions. It was 
Into this movement, when it gave promise of national 
ess, Roosevelt projected his ambition to be President a third 
He spent weeks carefully planning a “ spontaneous call” 





» himself. He responded by announcing that he would be a 
“receptive” candidate. His candidacy began to drag; he and | 
is friends were in despair. Then came his defeat in North | 
Dake Ile became desperate. An enormous campaign fund 
was raised. Headquarters were opened in New York, Wash- 


li 


g and Chicago, and States east and west. Newspaper 
rilers were engaged at large prices to boom his candidacy. 
i trains were hired and the “ receptive candidate ” 


Spe 


frantic pursuit of the nomination. In the history of Ameri- 
itics there has never been in a primary campaign or a 
ampaign for presidential nomination an approach to the ex- 


travagant expenditures made in his campaign. Men notoriously 
dentified with the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust 
ame his most active supporters. Leading reactionaries, stand 


( 


atters, and political bosses of the Hanna and Quay sort be- | 
his closest political friends and representatives in many | 


ime 
A number of the newer recruits to the Republican progres- 
iuse, men who before 1909, with three or four exceptions, 

had either been indifferent or opposed to the progressive move- 
ent became the noisiest supporters of Roosevelt, “ the winner.” 
It mattered not to them that Roosevelt had cooperated with 
\ldrich on legislation during the entire seven years he was 
President. They forgot that it was only when Roosevelt was 
ut of office and in Africa, through the united efforts of men 
for years had been tighting special interests, that the 
progressive cause became a national movement. That Roosevelt 
was for Taft in 1910, when Taft was denouncing all progres- 
as “pirates and traitors”; that he waited until little 
more than a year ago, balancing the chances before deciding 
whether to cast in his lot with the progressives in this presi- 
itial year, counted for nothing with the class of progressives 
who wanted to “win”; not a real progressive victory—just a 
t And they did win precisely that kind of a victory 


five ¢i 


who 


, 


i 


s1ves 


Vic 


Lory. 


(hey carried overwhelmingly the great stand-pat States of Illi- | 


‘is and Pennsylvania, 
With its true character. 
iuything like such a voce ‘x either of those two States. It had, 
however, the outward seeming of success, the sort of success 
that intoxicates the crowd. It enabled Roosevelt to win in two 


or three really progressive States. 
abl 


That stamped the Roosevelt candidacy 


mised the progressive movement and defeated real achievement 
for vears, 
Upon Theodore Roosevelt and his followers rests the re- 


sponsibility of having divided the progressives in their first 


hational contest. Stimnilated by an overmastering desire to 
‘vin, they denounced loyalty to conviction and principle as stub- 
: Th selfishness. In the convention they put forward no plat- 
rerm, 


. no issues. They made no fight ags 
“orm adopted. They substituted vulgar personalities and 
‘ Coarse epithets of the prize ring for the serious discussion 
great economic problems, and for the time being brought 
cule and contempt upon a great cause. 

But the progressive movement does not consist of a few 
Seil-constituted leaders. It consists of millions of thoughtful 





“uzens drawn together by a common belief in certain prin- | 
ciples. They will permit no combination of special interests 
and political expediency to secure control of the progressive 
Cause 


ise which is ultimately to redeem democracy and restore 
government to the people. 





started | 


be- | 


No real progressive could have secured | 


Fortunately it did not en- | 
him to secure the nomination which would have compro. | 


ninst the reactionary | 
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YOUR EXPENSE 









































































It is to protect the public interest from rewards such as these. 


conceived in twilight and consummated in secret, that the 
people demand publicity of campaign contributions. Roses da 


not grow from thisiles. The plant from which it is claimed the 
flower was picked must be known. 

One of the cardinal tenets of the progressive movement is 
publicity—publicity before as well as after elections, publicity 
in detail, exact publicity, genuine publicity. 

Theodore Roosevelt entered the for the presidentia! 
nomination as a “ progressive.” He made a strenuous campaign 
for votes, and a noisy scramble for southern delegates, on tie 
ground that he represented progressive doctrine. In this fieht 
he had the backing of the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust. 
Financial giants like Perkins, Hanna, and Munsey contributed 
to his cause. His campaign was characterized by 
penditure of money. Yet he has made no public accounting 
has not taken the American people into his confidence. 
ignored the progressive principle of publicity. 


contest 





a riotous ey 


Hie 


He hus 


For the second time Col Roosevelt is called upon to publish 
the sources of his campaign funds. Before the convention Sena 
tor La FoLtLterre made public a statement of the funds contrib- 

| uted to aid his candidacy, giving names of contributors aud 
| amounts in detail. He called upon Roosevelt—that was during 
the primary coutest in Ohio—to do likewise. There was no 
response. 

Now the Republican national convention has come and gone. 
The preconvention campaign for the nomination is ended. What 


about the money spent in this campaign? 


Is Roosevelt, silent before the convention. coing to remain 


silent afterwards? La Follette’s asks Col. Roosevelt, in the 
name of the progressives of principle, that he now make a full 
and complete statement of the moneys received and expended 
in his candidacy. Or, if that is not to be forthcoming, then a 
candid statement of his reasons for thus spurning one of the 
basic principles of public morality and political decencw The 


public has a right to know. 


ROOSEVELT 


PROGRESSIVE ONLY IN 


WORI 


In the 


issue of La Follette’s Magazine of July 13, 1912, 
there appeared the following: 
Mr. Roosevelt appeals to progressives to join his party. 
Roosevelt’s whole record demonstrates that he has no con- 
structive power; that he is progressive only in words: that he 
is ever ready to compromise in order to win, regardless of plat- 
form promises or progressive principles. He will not |: In 
the end the people of this country will get his true measure. 
No party was ever successfully organized about a man. VTrin- 
ciples and issues must constitute the basis of any great move- 
| ment. 
} THE CASE OF MR. RO EVI 
In La Follette’s Magazine, issue of July 13, 1912, there ap- 
| peared the following editorial : 
Bryan at Baltimore, foregoing all chance of his own nomina- 
tion, marshaling all his forces, braving Tammany nd the 
trusts to rescue his party from their dominatir carrying the 
convention for the adoption of the most progressi Ly tie 
| platform yet offered and the nomination of the most progressive 
Democratic candidate available, was a towering figure of moral 
| power and patriotic devotion to civic righteousness 
Roosevelt at Chicago, backed by money derived from the 
stock-watering operations of the Steel Trust and the Harvester 
Trust, organizing what are now confessed to have been “ fake” 
contests as to nearly 200 delegates in order to control the Re- 
| publican convention and secure his own nomination, refusing 
| to aid in making a progressive platform, bound to have the 
nomination or destroy the Republican Party, was a most strik- 


| 


b 







ing example of misdirected power and unwort®y tion. 
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Roosevelt had as great an opportunity to serve the progres- 


velf was serving the man, not the cause. He wanted one thing 

he wanted the nomination. And yet he did not have enough 
votes to nominate himself upon any honest basis. He did have 
enough delegates in that convention ultimately to have nomi- 
nital a real progressive and adopted a strong progressive 
| 
| 





Jatform. He could even have nominated Hadley on such a 
itform, and progressive Republicans could have supported 
Hadley in much the same spirit as hundreds of thousands of 
them will now support Wilson. Neither Hadley nor Wilson are 
veterans in the progressive ranks. Neither of them has been 
tried by the severest tests. ,oth appear to be men of high 
ideals whose records, though short, give promise. 

But Roosevelt would not consider Hadley. He would have no 


le 
l 


one but himself. At the first suggestion of Hadley he ordered 


the third-party maneuvers, lest he lose his followers. 

If he had evidence to prove that Taft could not be honestly 
and fairly nominated, why did he not direct his lieutenants to 
present that evidence to the national committee, and then to 
the convention and the country, so clearly that the convention 
would not have dared to nominate Taft and that Taft could 
not, in honor, have accepted the nomination if made? 

The reason is obvious. An analysis of the testimony will, 
I am convinced, show that neither Taft nor Roosevelt had a 


managers upon both sides well understood. Each candidate was 
trying to seat a sufficient number of fraudulently credentialed 
lelegates, added to those regularly chosen to support him, to 
secure control of the convention and “steam roll” the nomina- 
tion. It was a proceeding with which each was acquainted and 
which each had sanctioned in prior conventions. 

This explains the extraordinary conduct of Roosevelt. He 
could not enter upon such an analysis of the evidence as would 
prove Taft’s regularly elected delegates in the minority with- 
out inevitably subjecting his own spuriously credentialed dele- 
gates. to an examination so critical as to expose the falsity of 
his own contention that he had an honestly elected majority of 
the delegates. He therefore deliberately chose to claim every- 
thing, to ery fraud, to bully the national committee and the 
‘onvention, and sought to create a condition which would make 
impossible a calm investigation of cases upon merit, and to 
carry the convention by storm. 

That this is the true psychology of the Roosevelt proceed- 
ings becomes perfectly plain. He was there to force his own 
nomination or to smash the convention. He was not there to 
preserve the integrity of the Republican Party and make it an 
instrument for the promotion of progressive principles and the 
restoration of government to the people. Otherwise he would 
have directed his floor managers to contest every inch of the 
ground for a progressive platform before the committee on 
resolutions and in the open convention. 

tut alr. Roosevelt was not governed by a suggestion of that 
spirit of high patriotic and unselfish purpose of which Bryan 
furnished such a magnificent example one week later in the 
Democratic convention at Baltimore. Instead, he filled the pub- 
lie ear with sound and fury. He ruthlessly sacrificed everything 
to the one idea of his being the one candidate. He gagged his 
followers in the convention without putting upon record any 
facts upon which the public could base a definite, intelligent 
jrvigment regarding the validity of Taft’s nomination. He sub- 
mitted no suggestion as to a platform of progressive principles. 
He clamored loudly for purging the convention roll of “ tainted” 
delegates, without purging his own candidacy of his tainted 
contests and his tainted trust support. He offered no reason 
for 2 third party excepting his own overmastering craving for 
a third term. 


“sé 


ROOSEVELT AND THB PARTY. 


La Follette’s Magazine of July 27, 1912, contained the fol- 
lowing signed editorial by Senator LA FOLLETTE: 


| 


ive cause at Chicago as Bryan had at Baltimore. But-Roose- | 


| and vital progressive movement, which had already 


What is known as the progressive movement in American poli- | 


tics originated within the Republican Party. The rank and file 
of the party is not now and never has been subservient to 
privilege in any form. 

While specia! interests have been increasing their hold upon 
the administrative side of the Government at Washington, pro- 
gressive Republicans in many staunch Republican States have 
wrested the control of government from these interests and 
have enacted statutes restoring representative government to 
the people of those States. The reforms that have been wrought 
out in Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Washington, Oregon, and California, were 
secured under Republican leadership and through Republican 
legislation, 


The contest in many of these States was severe and 
tracted. Defeat was encountered again and again. ' 
Roosevelt was President, he offered no encouragement 
progressive Republicans who were struggling with th, 
machine bosses to enact direct primaries and other progress 
statutes. His influence was openly on the side of the 
tionaries. His appointees were the most active agents 0; 
opposition, In Wisconsin Federal officeholders were 
agents for the corporations and spent their time almost 


| at the State capital during legislative sessions. I am so 


acquainted with the conditions which prevailed in Northe 


Western States where I spoke year after year in support of | 
| effort to establish progressive Republican government. 


know that the same opposition was encountered in most of +) 
States. 

Until little more than one year ago Roosevelt had n 
expressed himself as friendly to what had become—while he \ 
in Africa—so widely known as the progressive Repub 


|} movement. Not until about five months ago did he mal 


so-called declaration of principles.. Shortly thereafter ho 
doned any attempt to discuss his “ principles.” Ignoring iss 
he lured the President into a campaign so bitterly pers 
that by the time of the Chicago convention the frenzy «nd ! 
sion aroused subordinated everything to a fierce seram)lo 


were charged upon both sides. Tempers were at white 
Threats of personal violence were common. Investigati: 
baffled. There was no chance for argument. The truth was 
counted. Lies were as good as facts. The Roosevel| 
charged that the Taft men were stealing the conventi: 
Taft men charged the Roosevelt men with trying to ste; 
convention. 

And upon this mad squabble for office between two 
under whose administrations the Republican Party had 
the trust, tariff, and special interest records for which 
most severely criticized, it is proposed to destroy a 


| seat delegates and secure the nomination. Fraud and bribe; 
majority of honestly or regularly elected delegates. This the | 






| 


far to nationalize itself within a great and powerful orgiuiza- 


tion. 

The failure of a political convention through pass 
trigue, or corruption, to represent the will of the millio: 
constitute a political party, with inspiring traditions and 
gressive promise, should not be permitted to destroy that 

A political party is not made to order. It is the s 
velopment of powerful forces working in our social life 
ideas seize upon the human mind. Opinions ripen int 
convictions. Masses of men are drawn together by « 


belief and organized about clearly defined princip! I) 


time to time this organized body expresses its purjx 
names candidates to represent its principles. The milli 
not be assembled. Until direct nominations and the rigid 
trol of campaign expenditures shali prevail they must 
express their will through the ‘mperfect agencies 
gressional, State, and national convertions. These 
are not the party. They are temporarily delegated to 
sent the millions who constitute the party. If recre 
their trust the party may suffer the temporary defeat of it 
poses. But what abject folly to seek upon such a basis | 
stroy a great political party seven millions strong, with a 


progressive majority in its ranks, within which there has lx 


builded up a progressive movement that promises to make 
Republican Party the instrument through which gover! 
shall be completely restored to the pecple. 
TAFT, WILSON, AND ROOSEVELT ACCEPTANCE SPEECHES 
La Follette’s Magazine of August 17, 1912, contained t! 
lowing editorial: 


President Taft’s acceptance speech is a direct appeal to tl 


conservative vote of the country, Democrats and Repub 

who view with aversion “ radical propositions of change in 
form of government that are recklessly advanced to § 

what is supposed to be popular clamor.” 

Nearly one-fifth of the speech is given over to protest a: 
such changes. He says: 

“T have the fullest sympathy with every reform in ¢ 
mental and election machinery which shall facilitate t 
pression of the popular will, as the short ballot and the r 
tion in the number of elective offices to make it possible.” 

But he objects that those who would go further than 


+} 


+} 


“nropose to reform the Government, whose present defects, 


any, are due to the failure of the people to devote as | 


time as is necessary to their political duties, by requiring 


political activity by the people three times that which thus far 


the people have been willing to assume; and thus their remec 
instead of exciting the people to further interest and act 





™y 


vity 
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+, the Government, will tire them into such an indifference as 
«ill further to remand control of public affairs to’a minority.” 

ile ignores the fact that where States have adopted the pri- 
n initiative, referendum, and recall there has been great 


ening to the responsibility of the ballot. 
rhe President argues further, “ But after we have changed 
e Government machinery so.as to permit instantaneous 
-sion of the people in constitutional amendments, in stat- 
and in recall of public agents, what then? Votes are not 
heood. constitutional amendments are not work, referendums do 
iy rent or furnish houses, recalls do not furnish clothing, 
ves do not supply employment or relieve inequalities of 
ion or opportunity.” 
rhe President does not recognize that placing these instru- 
ments of government in the hands of the people will aid in mak- 
ne covernment more responsive to the will of the majority and 
exnit to that degree in legislation that will make it easier for 
, and women to earn bread and clothing, furnish their homes, 
nay their rent, and relieve the inequalities of condition and 
I tunity. 
in setting forth the achievements of his administration he 
tukes eredit for support of the postal savings bank and 
rcel post. But he again claims the good features of. the 
legislation of 1910 to which he is not entitled. These 
| features are the amendment forced by the progressive Sen- 
at ipon the very bad administration bill prepared by the 
President’s Attorney General, Mr. Wickersham. . 
whe President defends the Payne-Aldrich tariff law; he com- 
the Standard Oil and the Tobacco Trust decisions, which 
these corporations in such undisputed control of their 
fields that their securities have advanced to unprece- 


’ 
mroand 


mens 


dented prices; he demands further trust legislation along the 
es of the bill which he had offered to Congress providing for 
Federal incorporation, which, in effect, legalizes the water in 
t] ecurities of every corporation that comes under its pro- 
vis S, 
| speech will satisfy those whom it was intended to | 
please—the element the President describes as “men who depre- 
disturbance in business conditions, and are yearning for 
quiet from demagogie agitation which is essential to the 
enjoyment by the whole people of the great prosperity which 


“l crops and the present conditions ought to bring to us.’ 
Gov. Wilson’s speech of acceptance sets forth his political 
sophy rather than specific legislative and administrative 
‘| He promises to be free, and says: 

| could not have accepted a nomination which left me bound 
to any man or any group of men. No man can be just who is 
not free; and no man who has to show favors ought to under- 


Ss. 


( Tree 


whatever, least of all in the supreme post of President of 
he United States.” 


And further: 

“Should I be intrusted with the great office of President, 
I would seek counsel wherever it could be had upon free 
terms.” ‘ 

the attitude of mind, the spirit and purpose with which he 
will meet the problems of government is the recurrent theme of 
this polished address. He says: 


Some people only smile when you speak of yourself as a 
servant of the people; it seems to them like affectation or mere 
magogy. % 3B % 
solemn thing that is in your thought.” 

This is the keynote of his discussion and he approaches every 
problem with the solemn promise to be really, in the highest 
Sense, a servant of the people. 

Mr. Wilson recognizes that this is a dramatic era. 

“Plainly, it is a new age. The tonic of such a time is very 
exhilarating. It requires self-restraint not to attempt too 
much, and yet it would be cowardly to attempt too little.” 

Restraint and understatement characterize and in a degree 
weaken his presentation of the issues. There is, however, no 
ambiguity. He frankly announces, and this doubtless required 
courage, that he believes in the principle of tariff for revenue. 
But while he defines his policy on the tariff, as revision down- 


He says: 


ward, steadily downward, he cautions against revision in a 
way to violently disturb the business of the country. His 
tariff plan evidently conforms with that of the Democratic 


House, which, with the balance of power in the hands of pro- 
gressive Republicans, might result in safe and wise reductions 
schedule by schedule. Goy. Wilson’s statement of conditions 
shows an appreciation of their magnitude. He says: 

“There are not merely great trusts and combinations, which 
are to be controlled and deprived of their power to create 
monopolies and destroy rivals; there is something bigger still 
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ce the solemn responsibility of government in any rank or | 


They do not or will not comprehend the | 


| 


| question to be dogmatic about it, but that 
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than they are and more subtle, more evasive, more difficult to 
deal with. There are vast confederacies—as I may perhaps call 
them for the sake of convenience—of banks, railways, express 
companies, insurance companies, manufacturing corporations, 
mining corporations, power and development companies, and 
all the rest of the circle bound together by the fact that the 
ownership of their stock and the members of their boards of 
directors are controlled and determined by comparatively small 
and closely interrelated groups of persons who by their in- 
formal confederacy, may control if they please and when they 
will, both credit and enterprise.” 

In another connection he says: 

“The fact is that the trusts have been formed, have gained 
all but complete control of the larger enterprises of the country, 
have fixed prices and fixed them high, so that profits might be 
rolled up that were thoroughly worth while.” 

It is unfortunate Mr. Wilson should have weakened this sat- 
isfactory recognition of the big problem with softening phrases 
as to the responsibilities of the beneficiaries of those confed- 
eracies. He says of these confederacies: 

“They are a part of our problem. Their very existence gives 
rise to the suspicion of a ‘ Money Trust,’ a concentration of the 
control of credit which may at any time become infinitely dan- 
gerous to free enterprise. If such a concentration and control 
does not actually exist, it is evident that it can easily be set up 
and used at will.” 

Every student of the question, every business man knows 
that there is a Money Trust, which not only is potential to con- 
trol, but does control credit and enterprise. The money power 
is aggressive and merciless in its destruction of industrial and 
commercial freedom, without which there can no political 
freedom or equality of opportunity. Those who would be guard- 
ians of our inherent rights should not mince words in dealing 
with the destroyers of our liberty. 

Gov. Wilson says he does not 


be 


know enough of the banking 
‘in dealing with the 


complicated and difficult question of the reform of our banking 


and currency laws it is plain that we ought to consult very 
many persons besides the bankers, not because we distrust the 
bankers, but because they do not necessarily comprehend the 


business of the country, notwithstanding they are indispensable 
servants of it and may do a vast deal to make it hard or easy. 
No mere bankers’ plan will meet the requirements, no matter 
how honestly conceived. It should be a merchants and farmers’ 
plan as well, elastic in the hands of those who use it 


as an 
indispensable part of their daily business.” 

As a general forecast of his policy, he says: 

“As our program is disclosed—for no man can forecast it 
ready made ard before counsel is taken of everyone con- 
cerned—this must be its measure and standard, the interest of 


all concerned.” 
It is in this tentative way that the Democratic candidate for 


President proposes to meet the responsibilities of office. Only 


when the general spirit of his address is considered in con- 
nection with his record as governor of New Jersey, when he 


had to deal with practical problems as they were presented, 
can we estimate the significance and of of 
acceptance, 


value his speech 

For many days prior to the meeting of his convention in Chi- 
cago Roosevelt gave out from time to time the that 
his speech to be delivered upon that occasion de- 
nounced as “ socialism or anarchy.” Whether 
tion of his well-worn advertising system to ir the 
interest, or was designed to prepare the public for something 
really radical, only the speech itself could answer. The re: 
tionaries anticipated an explosive declaration, something furi- 
ously destructive. His adoring followers predicted that 
would blaze the way for at least half a century of progress. 

The speech was delivered on August 6. It is neither the one 
thing nor the other. It is Roosevelt. He is forcible, definite, 
and positive on matters about which there can be no dispute. 
He asserts, with the enthusiasm of an original discoverer, 
principles advanced by Republican progressives years ago when 
conservation was the only progressive policy which Rooseve! 


statement 
ild be 


this was a repeti- 


worl 
Ss flagging 


he 


favored. To those who have been in the struggle for restora- 
tion of representative government and for direct nominations 


as a means to that end for 15 or 20 years his discussion of these 
subjects, as though they were new issues, is really comie. He 
says: 

“A few years ago, for instance, there was little demand in 
this country for presidential primaries. There would have been 
no demand now if the politicians had really endeavored to earry 
out the will of the people as regards nominations for President.” 
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In quite a naive way Roosevelt confesses just when he saw 
the light as to the need of primaries. 

“In the contest which culminated six weeks ago in this city 
I speedily found that my chance was at a minimum in any 
State where I could not get an expression of the people them- 
selves in the primaries. I found that if I could appeal to the 
rank and file of the Republican voters I could general!y win, 
whereas if I had to appeal to the political caste—which in- 
cludes the most noisy defenders of the old system—I generally 
lost.” 

In this connection the third query in Mr. Bryan’s recent cate- 
chism is in point, wherein he asks: 

“If Roosevelt had control of the national committee by one 
vote and had seated enough of his southern delegates to domi- 
nate the convention, would he (Roosevelt) not now regard the 
Republican Party as a people’s party, and the only one in the 
country?” 

While Roosevelt deals with progressive principles in general 
terms, he does not go to the real rock of the existing evils. 
He is silent on the thousands of millions of overcapitalization 
in the railroads and industrial combinations. ‘This silence is 
enforced because he is on record for fastening all of this fraudu- 
lent capitalization upon the people as a perpetual tax. He 
dare not take any other position. To do so, he knows would 
forfeit the financial backing of Perkins and his Steel Trust 
associates, McCormick and his friends in the Harvester Trust. 
This is a millstone about Roosevelt’s neck and of itself makes 
him impossible as a candidate of a real progressive movement. 
it forces him into a tortuous and shifty course of reasoning 
upon the high cost of living. The same thing is true when it 
comes to the valuation of the physical properties of the rail- 
roads. He has already taken the position that there is no 
overcapitalization in the great railroads of the country. If 
this is true, then railroad rates which have been unjustly 
increased, adding enormously to the cost of living, can not be 
reduced at all, and yet within 10 years the mileage of the rail- 
roads has only increased 22 per cent, while the gross earnings 
for the same period have increased 74 per cent and the net 
earnings 100 per cent. 

Roosevelt places the responsibility of the high cost of living 
upon “middlemen.” It is very important in this country that 
there should be closer connection between the farmer and the 
consumer und that cooperative marketing and bargaining 
should be encouraged. But that the tariff and the trusts should 
be held exempt from blame for the high cost of living and the 
burden put upon the commission merchants, is the Roosevelt 
way. He knows that the principal trust growth of the coun- 
try was under his administration and due to his fast and 
loose policy in dealing with the great combinations. And 
he knows that he did nothing during the seven years that 
he was President to force a reduction of the high Dingley 
duties behind which the trusts were raising prices day by 
day. So he is driven to find some other excuse for the ex- 
tortionate charges imposed upon the people for all the neces- 
saries of life, and he so cites the high price of farm products 
in proof of his contention that the tariff has little effect on 
prices, but he does not call attention to the fact that most 
farm products are trust controlled. Neither the farmer nor 
the middleman, if by that is meant the small distributor and 
buyer, are getting rich. It is the men who have the monopoly 
control of these products who are making dishonest, swollen 
fortunes. The combination of which Mr. Morgan is the head, 
which constitutes the money power, which holds the business 
of the country by the throat, is ignored by Mr. Roosevelt. He 
ought to know upon whom responsibility for the panic of 1907 
really rests. It oceurred during his administration, and he 
was quite intimately associated with some of the gentlemen 
who knew a great deal about it. But the only reference to the 
panie is: 

“The experience of repeated financial crises in the last 40 
years has proved that the present method of issuing, through 
private agencies, notes secured by Government bonds is both 
harmful and unscientific. * * * 

“The currency should flow forth readily at the demand for 
commercial activity and retire as promptly when the demand 
diminishes. * * * Only by such means can the country 
be free from the danger of recurring panics. The control 
should be lodged with the Government, and should be safe- 
guarded against manipulation by Wall Street or the large inter- 
ests.” 

This is the substance of his discussion of the currency and 
the evils and remedies of the money power and control. We 
shall have occasion to discuss this address in connection with 
the Roosevelt platform in other issues of La Follette’s, 
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WANTED—A CONFESSION OF FACTS. 

La Follette’s Magazine of August 24, 1912, contained the fo). 
lowing editorial: ; 

“There should be publicity of campaign contributions dyrine 
the campaign.” 7 

These words are quoted from the speech of Theodore ]:, 
velt delivered at Chicago on the 6th day of August, 1912) beso. 
the Roosevelt convention. 5 

He called his speech his “ confession of faith.” Much intepncs 
would have been added by making it also a confession of | : 
pertaining to the contributions to his campaign for the Re. 
publican presidential nomination. 

The public knows that he spent an enormous amount of 
money in that campaign. In some States, as in Ohio, for ey. 
ample, it has been conservatively estimated that not less than 
$300,000 were expended to secure delegates for him. Go w) 
you would throughout the country in that campaign, it wag 
common talk that “there was all kinds of Roosevelt money 
everywhere.” ‘ 

It is generally believed that this money was, in large part, 
the unlawful spoils of the trusts which thrived by special fayor, 
at the expense of the people, under the Roosevelt administra. 
tion. 

Campaign contributions of such magnitude are made by those 
who have big interests to serve. They are “ practical” |)si. 
ness men and expect big favors in return. 

When the presence of money in the Roosevelt campaign fyr 
the Republican nomination became so glaringly conspicuous, 
there was a very general impression that—to quote the words 
of his recent convention speech—‘“ there should be publicity of 
campaign contributions during the campaign.” 


er 
re 


He was accordingly invited to make such a statement. He 
did not respond to that invitation. 
Interest in the matter has in no degree abated. Indeod, it 


has steadily grown until there is a wide public demand tha: Le 
should tell the people all about it. 

Until he makes a clean breast of the financing of his 
campaign, his Chicago declaration for “ publicity of contribu- 
tions,” in this campaign, is an insult to public intelligence. 

TAPT VETOES THD WOOL BILL. 

No act of William H. Taft since he became President wil! 
merit more unqualified censure than his veto last week of 
the bill to revise Schedule K, reducing the duties on woo 
and woolens. He admitted in the first year of his adminis- 
tration that the high rates in this schedule could not be de- 
fended. 

He has since that time twice defeated the efforts of Congress 
to lower these rates. 

He vetoed a bill identical in all respects one year ago, vpn 
the ground that the Tariff Board had not yet investigated : 
particular schedule. 

The Tariff Board completed its investigation and made its 


report on Schedule K last December. Congress, eight mi 5 
after receiving this, finding its former action in substantial 
agreement with tke result reported by the board, again passed 


the bill. 

Congress and the country have a right to expect the [’resl- 
dent’s approval of this legislation. 

The duty on raw wool, fixed at 29 per cent ad valorem in 
the bill, is only one-half of 1 per cent lower than the rate 
which is clearly deducible from the findings of the board as 
measuring the difference in the cost of producing wool i 
this and competing countries. 

The duty on tops fixed by Congress in this bill is 14 per cent 
higher; on yarn 1 per cent lower; and on finished cloth | 
per cent higher than corresponding rates computed from | 
findings of President Taft’s own Tariff Board. 

It will be seen from the report of the board that its figu! 
are not to be taken as rigidly accurate, but rather as « 
approximations or general averages pertaining to an ind y 
which is subject to great variety in a country like ours, wit 8 
diversity of climate and conditions. Even if there had 1 
a very substantial difference between the findings of the bovrd 
and the rates fixed by Congress, a President would not 3 
been warranted in vetoing a bill cutting to the bon 
duties in a schedule the rates of which are criminally extor- 
tionate. 

The people petitioned for reduction and protested against 
these rates all through the seven years that Roosevelt S 


President, but he “stood pat” with Cannon and Aldrich, «od 
the man who could not buy woolen clothing wore shoddy 1 
shivered and waited and hoped. Taft was nominated | a 


platform promising tariff revision. He interpreted that prose 
throughout his campaign for election to mean revision dow 
ward, The people so understood the promise. 





He could not have been elected upon any other construction 
of it platform promise. Within a year he approved the 
Payne-Aldrich bill increasing tariff duties. He accepted the 
-) rates fixed by the Cannon-Aldrich Congress without ques- 

\t that time no tariff board was required to sanction an 



















high 


tion. 
increase of the tariff burdens. 

But when Congress attempts to reduce duties this newly 
created Tariff Board seems to be a convenience for stopping 


revision downward. The difference of a fraction of 1 per cent 
in the approximation of the board and the deliberate action 
of Congress is sufficient to block tariff reduction on a schedule 
the rates of which Taft himself has frankly admitted to be 
“ indefensible.” 

HOUSEKEEPER RIDDLES THB TARIFF. 


Mabel Potter Daggert exposes tribute that Payne-Aldrich law levies 
on women, 


I desire also to present two letters by Mabel Potter Daggert 
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Jaying bare the increased extortion that the protected interests | 


are to-day exacting of the women of the country by reason of 
exorbitant duties levied by the Payne-Aldrich bill which Presi- 
dent ‘Taft signed, and which Col. Roosevelt, in an article in the 
Outlook, said was better than the two previous tariff bills. The 
two letters are as follows: 


HIEAPQUARTERS WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
WILSON AND MARSHALL ORGANIZATION, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York. 


A LETTER TO THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
(By Mabel Potter Daggert.) 


Dear MADAM: Are you a housekeeper? If you are, you have 
noticed the alarming increase in the cost of living. It is the 
absorbing topic of conversation that scarcely escapes dis- 
wherever two or three women are gathered together. 
Everybody is talking about it. But you most of all are feeling 
the effects of it. For you as the manager of the housekeeping 
business in every home of the United States, are the ultimate 
consumer who does the purchasing and the paying for what 
your family eats and wears. 

Year by year you have seen prices going up. 
found them coming down? You paid $20 this spring for a suit 
that once you could have bought for $10. Or if it was only a 
gingham apron, you paid 10 cents a yard for what used to be 


one 


cussion 


Have you ever 


G cents. Breakfast bacon that once cost 10 cents a pound is now 
°4 cents to 28 cents, and even 30 cents. Beef is higher than at 
any other time in 45 years. Even a kitchen broom once 25 


cents now costs 40 cents. 

And it is the housekeeper who has to stretch the weekly pay 
enyelope or the monthly salary to cover the high price mark. 
The price mark goes up out of all proportion to the pay envelope. 
Between the years 1896 and 1910 the average price of com- 
modites rose 61 per cent and the average price of wages not 
more than 20 per cent. President Taft’s dinner table represents 
an increase in price over President McKinley's of from 25 to 
#00 per cent for the separate articles of food. To meet it the 
President got his salary raised from $50,000 to $75,000 a year, 
to say nothing of the stray $200,000 allowed for incidental White 
House expenses. 

But, perhaps, you are a housekeeper whose husband’s salary 
lash't so conveniently responded to his family necessities, Or 
Perhaps you are a business woman who earns the pay envelope 
48 well as spends it. In either event the cost of living interests 
you because it touches vour pocketbook hard. 

_ Do you realize that the robbers of the American home are tak- 
ilg your money away from you every time that you go shopping, 
every day as you go to market? But they do it through a skillful 
that helds you up so that you never know what did it. 

time that every housekeeper should realize this. There 


] 
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increased cost of living. And some of them we can not do any- 


thing about right away. But there is one fundamental cause 
that can be reached in November. It is the high tariff that 
ehibles the trusts to force up prices, because the tariff keeps 
foreign producers from bringing goods to the American market. 
Now you, as a housekeeper, perhaps have thought that the tariff 


Wes wholly a political question that concerned only politicians 
ind the Government at Washington. 

But you are mistaken. 
any one’s else. 


every commodity. There is even a tariff on your sugar bowl. 


sood many causes that the economists talk about for this | 





| to meet the complaint, “I don’t see what vou do with 
The tariff is your question more than | 
It is charged up in the price you pay for nearly | 


The Sugar Trust is enabled, by reason of the high protective | 


tar fr, to charge a little over 2 cents a pound more for sugar | 
> 99 if there were no tariff on it. This amounts in the course 
of : 


year to an average of $8 for each American family. Per- 


\ 
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haps you can stand this tax. But there are workingmen’s fami- 
lies to whom it means a week’s wages. From these families 
and yours and everybody's family in the United States there is 
taken annually an average of $125 each in extra prices caused 
by the high tariff on the various commodities they purchase. 

The Democratic Party wants to do something about this tariff 
question. They are eager and anxious to do it. And you can 
help them. 

During the past year when the Democratic Members of Congress 
got bills passed lowering the tariff, the Republican President, 
Mr. Taft, vetoed the bills. That is the Republican way. Dur- 
ing all the years that the Republican Party has been in power 
the cost of living has continued to increase. Col, Roosevelt 
did nothing to lower the tariff during his two administrations 
when he had the chance, and the of living continued to 
increase. Surely no woman engaged in this business of house- 
keeping would be willing to try again the man who has already 
twice failed to help her reduce the expenses that are making the 
struggle for existence harder every day. No. Other candidates 
may talk pleasantly about lowering the cost of living, but there 
is only one candidate who can be trusted to practice it when he 
gets to Washington. 

Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic nominee, is not only pledged 
to a reduction of the tariff, but this is a fundamental principle 
of the party that he represents. 

Remember that the tariff is costing you $125 a year. You, 
as a housekeeper, need to have elected the President who will 
lift your burden. 

Then will not you use your influence toward his election? We 
want your name for enrollment with the Woman's National 
Wilson and Marshall Organization. Will not you send it to us? 
We want as long a list as possible of the women who stand for 
Woodrow Wilson for the next President of the United States. 
If you do, whether you are a housekeeper or a business woman 
or a college girl, send your name*at once to the Woman’s Na- 
tional Wilson and Marshall Organization, Room 1058, Fifth 
Avenue Building, New York City. 


cost 


A SECOND LETTER 
(By Mabel Potter Daggert.) 

DeaR MapAM: Has your husband ever wondered why you 
have to have so much money to meet your household expenses? 
Perhaps yours hasn't. Perhaps he passes it out unquestionably 
week by week, as each year you need more than the last. But 
there are other husbands who complain querulously, “I don’t 
see what you do with it.” 

That complaint every woman ought to be able to answer. 
The Department of Agriculture at Washington has issued fig- 
ures that illuminate the subject. They show that the whole- 
sale prices for foodstuffs in June, 1912, were from 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent more than in June, 1911. That means in greater 
New York, for example, that the city is paying this year 
$200,000 to $300,000 per day more for food than last year. 

But it also means something personally to every housekeeper 
in the United States. It means that if vou were able to furnish 


TO THE HOUSEKEEPER, 


your table for, say, $10 a week last year you are obliged now 
to spend from at least $12.50 to $15 a week to get the same 


results. 

This, however, represents the rise 
for one year only. They have been 
number of years back. Nobody knows it so well as you, the 
woman who does the buying. The economists and ts 
have now discovered it and are telling the country about it. 
You have known it all aiong. Your household expense accounts 
show it, and if you have kept them from year to year you can 
now turn to them for comparison with the figures the experts 
offer. The experts tell us that there has been a rise in price 
since 1896 of from 67.9 per cent to 71.9 per cent. For arith- 
metical convenience, then, let us call it 70 per cent. Do you 
realize what a 70 per cent rise in prices means to you per- 
sonally? It means that 16 years ago you could buy for $8 or 
$9 a week the household supplies that now cost from $12.59 to 
$15 a week. 

Or perhaps you weren't housekeeping in 1896. If you weren't, 
your mother-in-law probably was, which makes the 
situation doubly significant to you. For you then not only have 
but 
your husband also insists that his mother was 2 more econom- 


in price of commodities 
going up steadily for a 


sociologis 


present 


ical manager when he declares, “ Why, she brought up her 
family on half what you spend.” 
Now, he’s overstating it a trifle. Your expenses are not, as 


They are that 
In other 


he is declaring, 100 per cent more than hers. 
70 per cent more of which the economists are talking 
words, you are spending $15 a week where she-spent $9. 
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But you have to; because everything has gone up in price. 
And do not let your husband or your mother-in-law charge it 
to your extravagance. You are not extravagant. On the con- 
trary, it is only owing to your painstaking economy and the 
economy of other housekeepers that the average family can 
maintain anything like a standard of comfort to-day. There 
are families that can not. Some of them are suffering from 
a deterioration in health, seme of them are actually starving 
because they can no longer buy nourishing food and suflicient 
of it with the wages that the head of the house earns. His 
wages have not risen as prices haye. But that is another 
story that you will hear about in another letter. 

What we want to tell you now is that housekeepers are not 
to blame that it takes so much money to meet their household 
expenses te-day. We want you to know who is to blame, and 
we want you to tell your husband. It is the Republican Party 
that is to blame. While prices have been rising: these 16 years, 
they have been in power, and they have done nothing to stop 
this frightfully increasing cost of living. Theodore Roosevelt, 
during two terms that he was President, did nothing to stop 
this state of affairs. 

Where is it going to stop? For as you see daily when you 
go to market, every little while something else has gone up. 
It is not going to stop until the Democratic Party is once more 
in control at Washington. The high tariff is one of the chief 
causes of the increased cost of living. The Republicans have 
not reduced it. Only the Democrats will. Give them a chance. 
How? Get your husband to vote for Wilson and Marshal! in 
November. Ask him to do it for the sake of his home. 

And do not ever let him tell you again that you are more 
extravagant than his mother. Let him put the blame where it 
belongs, on the Republican Party. 


Speech of Hon. John M. Hamilton, Accepting Renomination 
for Congress. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOHN M. HAMILTON, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


HON. 


In Tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, August 26, 1912, 


Mr. HAMILTON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include a speech delivered by myself 
in accepting a renomination for Congress, 

The speech is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the convention, the nomi- 
nation which you have given me and the manner in which it 
has been given creates within me a sense of gratitude and 
pleasure which can be expressed by no words which I can 
utter. It indicates to me that a large part of those who elected 
me to ongress two years ago, and their representatives here 
assembled are inclined for the present, at least, to withhold 
such criticism as may be in their minds relative to my course 
in office, and to overlook the many shortcomings on my part 
and without charging against me the many instances in which 
I bave failed to do such things as ought to have been done, to 
grant me credit for good intentions, which is about all I have 
a right to expect or claim at this time. 

I do not for a moment entertain the thought that this cordial 
indorsement is indicative of the idea on the part of the people 
that I have served them with efficiency, but I may be pardoned 
for entertaining the belief that in their minds there is some 
degree of conviction that I have endeavored to be faithful in 
the work assigned me and have done the best I could in the 
limited scope of my capacity and ability. 

in the House of Representatives, composed as it is of nearly 
400 Members, the results accomplished, whether for good or 
evil, are usually attributable to the action of the body as a 
whole or of the controlling majority thereof rather than to the 
individual efforts of any particular Member. Therefore, if 
good has been accomplished each Member who contributed by 
his actions or his vote to the result is ia some degree entitled 
to a share of the credit arising from the action, while, on the 
contrary, if evil has been the result, he who aided therein is 
justly entitled to bear his share of the public criticism which 


arises, 


ee meet 
ene 


Ji 
INFLUENTIAL ORGANIZATION, 

The American House of Representatives, as an institution, is 
unquestionably the most influential organization for govern- 
mental purposes in the world. It is the pulsing heart of the 
greatest Republie that the world has known. Its membership 
may be, and oftentimes is, of limited ability, yet as an organiza- 
tion or institution it is the balance wheel of government and 
stands equally as the safeguard aganst tendencies to monarchy 
on the one side, and tendencies to anarchy on the other. It is 
superior as an institution to the English House of Commons, 
which can be proregued at any time by the reigning sovereign, 
with the result that ail the members go out of office, while the 
House of Representatives is responsible to no earthly power 
save that of the people who elected it. 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE HONOR, 

In view of this fact, the honor which you confer upon me by 
this renomination is in nowise an empty thing, and I thank you 
sincerely for your conSdence and would accept it, though I was 
sure it led to certain defeat. 

While I shall endeavor to make no personal plea or defense 
at this particular time for my individual actions during the two 
years past, yet I think it will not be at all amiss in me to advert 
to some of the actions of the House of Representatives of the 
Sixty-second Congress as a whole. I am willing to stand or 
fall in my personal matter accordingly as the people shall view 
and judge the actions of that body. 

A GREAT UPHEAVAL. 

This Congress came into power by one of the greatest up- 
heavals in political matters which has been witnessed in this 
country. In the Sixty-first Congress, elected in 1908, at the 
same time that William Howard Taft was elected to the Presi- 
dency, there was a majority of about 50 holding, or supposed 
to hold, the same views as the President so elected. 

It, as well as the President, was elected upon distinct and 
definite promises that certain remedial legislation long de- 
manded by the people would be enacted, Nevertheless, after- 
wards the relief was not given and there arose within the ranks 
of the then dominant party a division of sentiment on many 
important questions, which has continued to grow from that 
time until the present, with a result that in the year 1912, 
wherever the people have had a chance to assert themselves at 
the ballot, the progressive element of that party has been over- 
whelmingly victorious, as evidenced by the recent primaries 
upon the presidential question. ‘This idea of progressiveness 
was not confined wholly to the Republican Party, but has per- 
meated as weil the Democratic ranks and has recently resulted 
in the nomination by that party of Woodrow Wilson for the 
Presidency. The Democratic victory in 1910, which returned a 
Democratic majority of more than 60 to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it attribut4ble to the spirit of progressiveism in the 
old-time Republican Party more than to any other cause. 


PLEDGES OF THE PARTY ARE KEPT. 


The Sixty-second Congress came into power likewise upon 
certain pledges definitely made by the Democratic candidates 
that they would enact such beneficial legislation as had been 
promised in the preceding election by the Republican platform, 
the pledges of which had not been carried into effect in good 
faith. They said that if they were elected they would not give 
to the people a stone where their just demand was for bread. 
And I confidently assert that no House of Representatives 
within the history of this Government has come nearer to the 
fulfillment of its campaign pledges than has the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Sixty-second Congress, It was called to- 
gether by the President in special session within ene month 
after the beginning of its term, and eight months prior to the 
ordinary time for its meeting, and with the exception of about 
three months has been in continual session since the 4th day 
of April, 1911, in all of which time it has been endeavoring, as 
will be shown by the record of its proceedings, to fulfill 
both in letter and in spirit the promises upon which its Mem- 
bers secured election. I desire to point out some of the 
instances in which these promises have been redeemed. 

NEW SYSTEM OF RULES. 

Prior to the Sixty-second Congress a system of rules had been 
ingrafted upon the House from time to time by which almost 
supreme power was conferred upon the Speaker, who, through 
his Committee on Rules, composed wholly of men of his own 
selection, had full and absolute power over all legislation, and 
in many cases the representatives of the people were utterly 
powerless to subserve the will of their constituents. The Demo- 
cratic Party promised that if given control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives it would modify these rules and return the power 















so long lodged in and exercised by the Speaker and his com- 
mittee te where it properly belonged—the representatives of the 
people. Within less than a week after the assembling of Con- 
gress, on April 4, 1911, the House carried out this pledge and 
adopted a system of rules depriving the Speaker of the immense 
power theretofore exercised by him, and providing that not only 
the Committee on Rules but every other standing committee of 
the House should be elected by the House itself, with due defer- 
ence observed toward the rights of the minority for committee 
representation, and that course has been followed to the present 
time, and no man serves on any standing committee unless he 
has been duly elected to the same by the House itself. 
CAMPAIGN EXPENSES. 

Another promise of the Democratic Party was that they would 
pass a law for the publication of campaign expenses incurred 
by candidates for the Senate and House of Representatives 
before as well as after the nomination and election of such can- 
didate. This promise has been strictly complied with, and it 
is now incnmbent upon every candidate to file with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate or with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
senatives, accordingly as he should be a candidate for Senator 
or Member of the House, at least 10 days before his nomina- 
tion a complete list of expenditures to that time by him to 
secure the nomination; and within 15 days after the nomination 
he shall file a supplemental list of all expenditures incurred 
for that purpose: 















NEW STATES ADAITTED. 


The Democratic Party was also pledged to admit as States of 
the Union the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, whose 
people had long been clamoring for Statehood. This promise 
was likewise fully redeemed, and on the 4th day of the present 
month two mew stars were added to the flag of the Union, 
floating on land and sea, signifying the admission of these Ter- 
ritories and also testifying the fact that in the whole continen- 
tal United States there is not now a foot of territory not em- 
braced under sovereign Statehood and entitled to their own 
government as other States of the Union. 

DIRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

For many years past there has been a demand from every 
State in the Union that the people should have the right to 
elect directly members of the United States Senate. Thisdemand 
has been carried out by the present Congress so far as Congress 
had power so to do, and the seventeenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing for the popular election 
of Senators has been submitted to the States for ratification. 

REPUCTION OF EXPENDITURES. 

Another anteelection promise was that they would reduce and 
retrench so far as possible and practicable the national expendi- 
tures, and in fulfillment of that pledge the Congress, at the 
beginning of the first session, made a reduetion of about 
$225,000 per annum in the expenditures of the House alone, 
which was accomplished by the cutting off and dispensing with 
unnecessary officials and employees of the House. In additien 
to the incidental expenses of the House so saved to the country 
there has been a reduction of many millions of dollars in the 
ordinary expenditures of the Government as shown by the ap- 
propriation bills which have been passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This has been done without crippling the effi- 
ciency of any governmental department or handicapping any 
Government enterprise 

GRANTING OF INJUNCTIONS. 


Yor a number of years past the matter of granting injunc- 
tion in disputes between capital and labor has been a question 
prominent and serious in this country, and the issuing of such 
injunctions has given rise to serious trouble and contentions, 
and in many cases has resulted in absolute injustice and the 
depriving of employees of that protection which is afforded to 
other citizens of the country. It is neither my desire nor pur- 
pose to make an onslaught on the judiciary system of the coun- 
try as a whole, for I am glad to say that in the great majority 
of cases the jndges have adhered to the true principles of 
equity and huve refused to interfere in private disputes in ahy 
other than the ordinary way marked out by justice, fair deal- 
ing, and a long course of precedents established by numerous 
judicial decisions. That branch of government which interprets 
and applies the law between its citizens and between the Govy- 
ernment itself and the citizens thereof must of necessity be re- 
garded as the most important part thereof, and I am glad to 
say that taken at a whole the judicial branch of the American 
Government stands unequaled for ability and probity through- 
out the civilized world. Nevertheless, what I have stated about 
the judicial system as a whole can not be said relative to all 
who have held the office of judge in that system. 
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DECISIONS OF JUDGES 
There are many eases in which it has been apparent that 
either intentioaally or otherwise the decisions of the judges 


have followed teo closely tae views entertained by those who 
believe that government ead laws are made for the protect 


alone of these who from wealth and influence constitute a class 
preeminent above the great body of the common people In 
many cases injunctions without notice to the be 


parties to 
affected thereby have been granted and without bond to secure 
them in the event of the subsequent dissolution of the 
Men have been enjoined from quitting the employment <« 


employers, thus establishing a system of peonage or slavery 
which should be unknown in a free Republic. 
TENDING TO REMEDY‘ Vil 
The House of Representatives of the present Congress has 
passed a bill tending to remedy this evil to a large extent by 
providing that injunctions shal! not be granted without notice 
to the adverse party and without proper security, except in 


such cases where irreparable damage to property would follow 
a refusal of the order or the time lost in giving the notice. 
The bill so passed is to a large extent declaratory of the pre 
ent rules of equity as interpreted by the highest courts of the 
Nation and of the several States, and is net so much a chang 
of law as a mandate to the courts which have hitherto strayed 
from the weight of judicial decisions to return to the a n 
principles of law and equity upon which this country 
institutions were originally founded. 


Ss 


and its 


PROCEDURE FOR CONTEMPT. 
In connection with the injunction bill the House has 
passed a bill defining the procedure for contempt upon alleged 
disobedience of an injunction and for contempt in other cases 
This bill provides that where the alleged act of contempt is of 
a criminal nature, the party charged to be guilty shall be enti- ‘ 
tled to trial by jury as provided by the Constitution in al] other 
criminal preceedings. It does not take away from the courts 
either of law or of equity the right to inquire into and punish 
for disobedience of its process or other matter of contempt nor 
is the jurisdiction of the court in anywise limited as to punish- 
ment, but it does affect the procedure prevailing in some of the 
courts by providing that the court shall not punish except for 
direct contempt committed in its presence or in obstruction of its 
business and in some other matters not of a criminal nature 
until the party charged therewith shall have been found guilty 
by a jury of his fellow men. 


MEASURES LONG DEMANDED. 


also 


These two measures haye long been demanded by the great 
bulk of the common people, who earn their living by daily toil, 
and they have been enacted by the House in fulfillment of the 
pledges made by it in that respect. 

I am glad to say that these two measures are largely the re- 
suit of the labor and legal experience and ability ef the Hon. 
Joun W. Davis, one of West Virginia’s Democratic ¢ 
men, and that they were supported by all of the West Virgivia 
delegation. 


ongress 


PROTECTION OF CITIZENS ABROAD 


Another matter of great complaint, existing for many years 
and arising out of the treatment by the Russian Government of 
American citizens seeking to enter that country, has been 
promptly remedied by the action of the House of Representa 
tives, or upon its initiative. Russia had for years been refusing 
to accept the passports issued by this Government to certai 
of its citizens, both naturalized and natives. Eminent citizens 
of the Hebrew race and faith, as well as the mission 
great Christian church, have been frequently refused adi 
tance into that country and its territories, even when armed 
with the American passport, which ought to be good through 
out the world. 


ries of a 


TO ABROGATE TREATY. 
The Committee on Fore\gn Affairs promptly reported a reso 
lution, the object of which was to abrogate certain treaty rela- 


tions between this cotimtry and Russia and to provide that if 
that country desired to longer prevent American s oO 
good character and standing from entering its domains 2 like 
rule should be applied to citizens of Russia seeking ent: 

into our domain. The result of this was that the treaty rela- 
tionships referred to have been abrogated, and it will be but 
a short time when new treaties will be made providing for the 
entrance of American citizens into Russia upon proper p 
ports without distinction as to race or religious beliefs. In this 
action the House again fulfilled a pledge made by it to the peo 
ple upon one of the most important matters relating to citizen- 
ship. 


<s- 
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FIGHT-HOUR LAW, 

The House has also passed a bill providing that upon all 
Government contracts eight hours shall constitute a day’s labor. 
It has also passed a bill to establish a Department of Labor, 
with a Secretary who shall be a member of the President's 
Cabinet, thus putting the great laboring interests of the country 
upon an equal footing with other interests now represented by 
the hoiders of Cabinet positions. This is to be accomplished by 
the division of the present Department of Commerce and Labor, 
in which it is claimed that the laboring interests have been 
treated as subordinates to those of commerce. 

LIBERAL PENSION LAW. 


The House has also passed in conformity with its platform 


pledge of 1908 a pension law more liberal than that which has | 


heretofore existed. The bill as it finally became a law was 
not so good as the House desired, but in order to afford some 


relief the House was forced to accept what the Senate would 


grant. Kven with the reduction made by the Senate the act 
is a benefit to many worthy soldiers who offered their for- 


tunes and their lives in the time of their country’s peril, and 

when it is considered that four of these men die every time the 

minute hand of the clock circles its dial the House of Repre- 

sentatives is surely entitled to some congratulation for the 

fulfillment of its party pledges to render this belated assistance. 
OTHER MEASURES OF RELIEF, 


I might mention many other measures of general relief which 
the House has passed during its two sessions, but time forbids 
me to enumerate them all upon this occasion. I can not re- 
frain, however, from alluding to the various measures relative 
to the tax laws of the Nation which have been acted upon by 
this House. It is apparent to all that the grip which a coun- 
try has upon its citizens is more generally and forcibly felt 
through its measures of taxation than by any other means. 
A comparative few of the people who have violated the law 
feel the strong arm of the Government when they are punished 
for their offenses, but the laws for the creation of revenue are 
felt by every inhabitant of the country, and no one who is a 
consumer, however small his consumption may be, is exempt 
from the operations of these measures. This being true, it 
is apparent that taxes should be laid only for the necessary 
expenses of running the Government and should at no time 
become the means of exacting tribute for the purpose of en- 
hancing the interests of any particular class of the people. 

Unfortunately this great economic principle has not been al- 
ways followed in the past, and taxes have been laid upon all 
the people for the express and ofttimes the avowed purpose of 
benefiting the interests of a comparative few of its citizens. 

MORE EQUITABLE TAXATION, 


The House of Representatives has made many honest efforts 
to return to that just system of taxation which exacts no more 
from the citizens than what is necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government administered upon an economical 
basis. In the presidential platforms of both the great parties 
in 1908 there were express promises that the system of taxa- 
tion then prevailing should be modified and rearranged so as to 
take as far as possible the weight of unjust taxation from the 
shoulders of the common masses of the people, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States eiected at that time immediately 
upon his inauguration assembled the Congress in special session 
to fulfill that particular pledge upon which he had been elected. 
How the Congress acted at that special session is a part of the 
history of the country and need not be repeated here. 


PAYNE-ALDRICH LAW. 


it passed what is know as the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, 
which, instead of giving the relief promised, in many instances 
actually added to the burden. So great was the dissatisfaction, 
even on the part of the Republican Party, that it was the oeca- 
sion of a division or split in the party which now seems to have 
as great proportions as did the historic division in the Demo- 
cratic Party upon slavery and kindred subjects in the year 
1860, The insurgent or progressive Republicans were few in 
1910, but in 1912 from all indications they appear to constitute 
a majority of that party. This largely grows out of the fact 
that the campaign promises made in 1908 were left unfulfilled 
by the leaders who were elected at that time. The proposition 
of laying taxes for the benefit of a favored few is no longer 
countenanced by any considerable number of even the old-time 
Republican Party. This is evidenced by the public utterances 
of thousands of the most prominent members of that party, 
and it wili be recalled that the last public utterance of William 
McKinley, just before his assassination at Buffalo, was the ex- 
pression of a promise and a hope that the burdens of the tariff 
would soon be lessened. 
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ALLUDES TO ONE. 


I can not refer to all the public men who have made similar 
expressions along that line, but I will allude to one who was a 
native of this State and personally known to many of the citi- 
zens. Something more than 50 years ago there was born in one of 
the counties of this State a boy who afterwards attained eminent 
statesmanship in the councils of this Nation. When a very 
young man he left his native State and made his home iu a 
growing State of the Middle West. He was elected to the 
House of Representatives for several terms and then to the 
Senate of the United States. In his early career he was a 
firm believer in the doctrine that it was proper and right to lay 
taxes for the advancement of the interests of the manufacturers 
of the country and those allied with them. In more recent 
years, after deep study upon the subject, he concluded that 
taxation for such « purpose was clearly wrong and unjust and 
that the whole people ought not to bear burdens for the betefit 
of a small part of their number, 

ANNOUNCED CHANGE OF VIEW. 

He fearlessly announced his change of views upon that ques- 
tion, and in the years of 1909 and 1910, in which latter year he 
was called suddenly from life, he was a prominent leader for 
the progressive part of the Republican membership of the 
United States Senate, and for the people of the country holding 
the same views. In a speech made in the Senate he declared 
that certain schedules of the existing tariff ‘law are utterly 
unjust and oppressive and without foundation of merit. His 
speech remains wholly unrefuted and unanswered, and has been 
read by perhaps three-fourths of the voters of this country; 
and it may be said that the latter years of his life indicate 
that while it was not as miraculous, the conversion of Jonathan 
P. Dolliver upon the tariff question was as genuine as that of 
the great Apostle who saw the light of a new dispensation as 
he journeyed upon the road from Jerusalem to Damascus. 

VETO OF RELIEF MEASURES. 


It is true that many of the measures for relief in taxation 
passed by the House of Representatives and concurred in by 
the Senate received Ahe veto of the President. I have no word 
of disrespect for any man who holds or has held the great 
office of President of the United States, but I think I can safely 
point out that the President in his veto messages mistook to a 
large degree the sentiment of the people of the country, includ- 
ing that of his own political party. It is only necessary to 
allude to the recent presidential primaries and conventions held 
throughout this country by the Republican Party, especially in 
the great States of Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, California, West Virginia, and other States 
which might be mentioned. 

REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF. 

The House, at its first session, passed what is known as the 
farmers’ free-list bill, embracing agricultural implements, 
cotton bagging, leather, boots and shoes, barbed wire and 
other fencing wire, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and 
other articles. It was a well-known fact that agricultural 
implements, such as mowers, reapers, binders, hay rakes, plows, 
and other implements of that character, made in the fac- 
tories of the United States were being sold in foreign countries 
at two-thirds and in some instances as low as one-half of the 
price which American consumers were compelled to pay for the 
identical article made in the same factories. It occurred to 
Congress that if these machines could be made and shipped 
abroad, and sold in foreign lands after the payment of freight 
and in some instances the payment of duty exacted by the 
foreign land, there was no necessity for the maintenance of a 
high rate of duty almost prohibitory in its result and the only 
effect of which was to raise the price to the American consumer 
by the prevention of competition with foreign-made articles. 

PASSED FREE-LIST BILL. 


They therefore passed the free-list bill to which I have re- 
ferred. The total consumption of the articles embraced in the 
said bill was estimated at near three thousand millions of dol- 
lars and the estimated savings to purchasers by placing them 
on the free list was $390,000,000, and yet the reduction of actual 
revenue to the Government by placing them on the free list 
was only about $8,000,000. Some one may ask how it is pos- 
sible that the people will save $390,000,000 when the revenue 
was only reduced $8,000,000. The answer is easy. The $8,- 
000,000 represented what was paid as duty upon imported 
articles, and that sum went into the Treasury of the United 
States, while the three hundred and ninety millions represents 
the advance in prices which followed the imposition of the duty 
upon the articles manufactured in the United States and as to 
which the Government received no revenue, inasmuch as the 
advanced price went wholly into the pocket of the manufacturer. 
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STRONG BVIDENCE. 


The very strongest evidence of this is that the manufacturer 
sold in foreign lands the identical goods sold in this country at 
a price sometimes one-ha!f and seldom more than two-thirds of 
that charged to American consumers. If a farming implement 
manvfactured in Chicago can be transported to Canada and sold 
for $36, there is absolutely no reason why it should be sold in 
Chicago at $50. 
numerous witnesses who have testified before committees of 
Congress to that effect. 

WOOL SCHEDULES. 

The House revised what is known as the wool schedule, or 
Schedule K of the tariff law. As to this schedule President Taft 
has himself frequently stated that 't was wholly indefensible 
and should be substantially lowered. The average rate of duty 
under the Payne law on manufactures of wool was about 88 per 
cent, and in many articles of the cheaper grades the rate was 
much higher than that. The new bill reduced this average to 
less than 42 per cent, and there would have been a saving of 
$52,000,000 to the consumers had the bill become a law as it 
passed the House. The Howse also passed a cotton schedule bill 
reducing the average from 47 to 27 per cent, thereby saving 
$88,000,000. It was upon this cotton schedule that Senator Dol- 
liver chiefly based his great speech to which I have referred. 
It also passed a metal schedule reducing the average from 35 
per cent to about 22 per cent, making a saving of $81,000,000; 
also, it enacted a chemical schedule reducing the average from 
26 per cent to about 17 per cent, saving $17,000,000; and it put 
sugar, which was bearing a rate of about 54 per cent, on the free 
list, by which a saving of $115,000,000 was made to the people or 
will be made when the bill becomes a law. 

SUGAR SCHEDULE. 

Sugar was one of the greatest revenue producers in the tax- 
able subjects, and by placing it upon the free list $53,000,000 
were lost In revenue, and it was important and necessary that 
this amount be provided for in some other way. To supply this | 
loss the House passed what is known as the excise tax, which 
lays a revenue of 1 per cent upon the income of all persons and 
firms engaged in business when such income exceeds in the 
aggregate $5,000. The consumption of sugar is general in its 
hature and the article is a matter of necessity in every family, | 
and nothing can be more just than that the burden of this taxa- 
tion upon a necessity of life should be taken from those least 
able to pay and placed upon such enterprises as have an annual 
income above expenses of $5,000, and even when in excess of | 
$5,000 only the excess Is subject to taxation. So overwhelming | 
was the sentiment in Congress and in the country for this meas- 
ure that only 40 votes were cast against it in the whole House, | 
the Republicans almost solidly voting with the Democrats. It is | 
likewise true that upon every tariff measure passed by the House | 
a large number of Republicans voted with the Democrats because | 
they saw the justness of the proposed legislation. 

SAVING TO THE CONSUMER. 


The saving which would have resulted from the several tariff 
measures to which I have referred is estimated at $743,000,000, 
while the loss of revenue after applying the sixty millions esti- | 
mated to be derived from the excise tax was only $6,000,000, and | 
it was proposed by the House to save more than this latter sum 
by retrenchment in the ordinary expenses of the Government, 
which was more than done in the appropriation bills passed by 
the House. 

I have made this statement of the action by the House of 
Representatives, of which I was a Member by your suffrages 
and the suffrages of many others of different political persua- 
sion who saw fit to support me at the last election and to whom 
I take this occasion to extend my sincere thanks. I believe that 
the servant is accountable to his master and that it is due to 
the people of the district that this public statement be made 
by me. 

READY TO ENTER CAMPAIGN. 


Now, as I have before stated, I accept your nomination with 
a high degree of satisfaction and will endeavor to do all that I 
ean in the fair and upright manner to be elected. I know that 
I will be handicapped by reason of the fact that the Congress 
of which I am a Member is in session, and may remain so for 
some time to come, and that my duties lie there and in tending 
to the business already committed to my charge rather than in 
seeking my reelection. 

BIS OPPONENT. 

TI know that there is opposed to me a brilliant and worthy 
young man, for whom I have the greatest respect ; one who has 
filled other offices with satisfaction to the people, and who, it 
would appear by his original letter of announcement, seemed 
to have the choice of holding his present office of judge or of 


Yet that such is the case is amply proven by 


taking the nomination for Congress. I am sorry, of course, 
that he became tired of the judicial honors, which honors, in 
my judgment, are superior to those of Congressman. I hope 
to be elected, but am not unmindful of the fact that the elee- 
torate of this district is a power unto itself and that my wishes 
may not be the prevailing element with them at e election. 
If I am defeated I am sure I can have the consolation that in 
the short term which has been intrusted to me I have made 
an honest endeavor to perform my duty to the best of my skill 
and ability and that, notwithstanding the transitory pangs of 
defeat, I can retire to my old-time seclusion and extend the 
hand of welcome to my successor and bid him Godspeed in his 
new official career. 

If, on the other hand, I shall be elected, I shall endeavor to 
serve with zeal all the people of this district, irrespective of 
political differences, as I have endeavored to do in the past, 
and in the giving of the best service which I ean command, so 
as to merit, in some feeble degree at least, the honor which they 
shall have again conferred upon me. 


The Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OP MICHIGAN, 





In true Howse or Representatives, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I would like to insert as a part of my remarks 
an extract from a speech in the Senate on June 21, 1911, by 
Senator Josepn M. Drxon, of Montana, chairman of the Pro 
gressive Party national committee (see p. 2386, CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 62d Cong., 1st sess.) : 


I voted for the Payne bill without any apology It was not perfect, 
but I voted for it because I knew that no tariff bill that any American 
Congress could enact would be perfect, and because it seemed a com 
prehensive bill that covered all phases of American industry and 


American life. 


I fully agree with the distinguished Senator from Montana, 
and in a speech made in this Chamber, upon the Payne tariff bill, 
July 31, 1909, I used the following language: 

In the preparation of a tariff bill, Thomas B. Reed has said: 


Did a perfect tariff bill ever exist? Oh, yes. Where? Why, in 
your mind, of course. Everybody has a perfect tariff bill in his mind, 
but unfortunately a bill of that character has no extraterritorial! juris 
diction. 

During the passage of the bill which bore his name William 
McKinley used this language: 

There are amendments which I would make if I alone were to lx 
consulted ; but in the preparation of this bill we have had to look to 
every interest, to all the varied interests of the United States, extend 
ing from the East to the West, and from the North to the South No 
single man could have, in any single tariff bill brought before the 
House of Representatives, exactly what he wants. So gentlemen may 
complain here and there that they want this duty lowered and they 
want that duty raised. They forget that in the preparation of a bill 
covering more than 3,000 articles you have got to give consideration, 
not to 2 single section, not to a single individual, not to a single 
interest, but to all the varied and combined interests of the United 
States. 

The distinguished minority leader [Mr. Crark of Missouri] 
in a speech on this bill, in speaking of the work of the com- 
mittee, said: 

In such joint work no man could have gotten into the bill or out 


of it all that he desired. I will give bond for the proposition that no 
reputable man, not even Mr. Chairman Paynz, will stand up in the 
light of day and assert that this bill contains everything that he de 
sires, or that it does net contain certain undesirable things. 

Here are three distinguished statesmen giving their views 
about the making of tariff bills; two Republicans and one 
Democrat. One Republican, the beloved McKinley, and ex 
President; and the other, one of the greatest of parliamentari 
ans; and the Democrat, the present Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, always trying as Speaker to be fair and just, 
and recently a candidate for President. It would scem as if 
those opinions ought to have weight with men of all classes and 
parties.” 

Many times during the campaign of 1910 I pointed out to my 
constituents and others that the Payne tariff bill was not per- 
fect, but taking it all in all it was the best tariff bill the country 
ever had, for under it we have prospered as never before, and 
long before November I think the people are going to stop, 
think, and reflect, and ask themselves if we bad not better 
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“let well enough alone,” and this appiies to people in all the 
walks of life and of all political parties, 

You and I well remember 1892, when we were enjoying such 
marvelous prosperity, people said we want a change, and when 
they were remonstrated with they replied, “ It can be no worse.” 
Let the younger generation ask those who lived during that 
period, and there will be no doubt as to what ticket they will 
vote this fall. 

It has often been said that the last Democratic administra- 
tion, from 1893 to 1897, was more costly than the Civil War. 
Who cares to repeat it? You can avert the danger if you will 

ote the Republican ticket the 5th day of next November. 

I would like to further insert, as a part of my remarks, two 
extracts, 

iixtract from the platform of the Progressive Party, adopted 
at Chicago on August 7, 1912: 

We condemn the Payne-Aldrich bill as unjust to the people. 

Icxtract from the platform adopted by the Republican State 
convention of New York, at Saratoga, September 28, 1910. 
‘Theodore Roosevelt dominated this convention and presided over 
it as temporary chairman. The platform was reported by W. A. 
Prendergast, chairman of the committee on resolutions. It was 
Mr. Prendergast who nominated Mr. Roosevelt for the Presi- 
dency at the convention of the Progressive Party at Chicago: 


The Payne tariff law reduced the average rate of all duties 11 per 
cent. ty increasing the duties on some luxuries and articles not of 
ordinary use, making,. however, no increase on any 
product, it turned a national deficit into a surplus, Under its first 
year of operation the value of imports free of duty was the greatest 
in our history by $109,000,000, and the average rate of ony was less 
than under the Wilson law. Unlike the Democratic law, its greatest 
reductions of duties have not stopped industry nor deprived labor of 
any part of its hire. 


No more truthful statement was ever written in any platform 
of any party than the one at the Saratoga convention above re- 
ferred to. 


common food 


The Exeise Tax Bill. 





SPEECH 
HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In tue House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 18, 1912. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Tnion and having under consideration the bill (TH. R. 21214) to extend 
the special excise tax now levied with respect te doing business by cor- 
—_ to persons, and to provide revenue for the Government by 
evying a special excise tax with respect to doing business by individuals 
and copartnerships 


Mr. CLAYTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ever since the protective system was fastened 
upon the country the Republican Party, through its leaders here, 
has resisted every effort, whatever the form, put forth by the 
Representatives of the people to relieve them from its burdens 
nnd exactions. The policy itself has developed, as false doc- 
trines and political heresies always do, into a system so per- 
nicious and indefensible that many former adherents of the 
party responsible for it have rebelled and are to-day joined with 
the Democrats in its condemnation. 

The opposition te our attempts to lighten the burden of tariff 
taxation assumes sometimes one form and at other times other 
fornis. When Republicans can not or dare not defend the exag- 
gerated protective policy set forth in their party platform, and 
relief is sought by the substitution of an income tax for the 
purpose of dispensing with some of the onerous duties, the regu- 
iar or stand-pat Republicans bring forward constitutional ob- 
jections to every such measure of relief proposed. But the 
objections on constitutional grounds are not new. They have 
all been -unsuecessfully made here and in the courts, and in 
every ease where enactments containing similar provisions to 
those in the pending bill were assailed in litigation. 

Verhaps no more oppressive tax has eyer been levied upon the 
consuming public than the customs duty on sugar. This tax 
has given birth to and nurtured one of the most gigantic, 
merciless, and high-handed monopolies or trusts which ever 
sprung from the protective tariff, the mother of trusts, accord- 
ing to Mr. Havemeyer, the guiding genius of this very combina- 
tion, the Sugar Trust. Sugar has long since come into the 
category of necessities. — 

One of the fundamental principles of taxation is that taxes 
sheuld be laid as lightly as possible upon the recessities of life; 
that the revenue necessary for the maintenance of government 


ee 


economically and honestly administered should be derived as far 
as may be from taxes imposed upon the luxuries. 

By the measures under consideration here it is propose to 
remove the tax from a necessity, where it must be borne by 
all of the people of whatever station or means, and to substitute 
for it a just tax upon those most able to bear the tax burden. 
And we find the disciples of protectionism in their customary 
place, offering specious and spurious contentions, smacking pal- 
pably of sophistry, against the proposed measures of relief. 
With their usual cunning and ingenuity, they are not undertaking, 
apparently, to defend the present unwholesome and exorbitant 
customs tax upon sugar. The game is to prove that the meas- 
ure proposed as a substitute is impracticable, unworkable, or 
unconstitutional. The.burden of their argument has been in 
this particular case the unconstitutionaiity of this proposed ex- 
cise tax. The contention has been that the bill here, H. R. 
21214, proposes a direct tax without providing apportionment 
among the States. 

Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to a review of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court to sustain the excise character of this 
tax I desire to say something of the taxing power of Congress 
in a general way and to sustain the right of Congress to lay 
excises. 

The power to tax is essential to the preservation of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. We know that one of the famil- 
iar facts of history is that this power was not possessed by the 
Confederation, and that this inherent defect necessitated the 
formation of a more -perfect union under our Constitution, 
which delegated to the General Government, to the Congress 
directly, the power “to lay and collect taxes.” The Supreme 
Court has well said in Nicol v. Ames (173 U. S., 509) that— 

The power to tax is the one great power upon which the whole 
national fabric is based. It is as necessary to the existence and pros- 
perity of a nation as the air he breathes is to the natural man. It is 
not only the power to destroy, but it is also the power to keep alive. 

The taxing power of Congress is stated in section 8, Article I, 
of the Constitution, as follows: 

Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

Let it be admitted that the taxing power of Congress is ex- 
tensive. Upon it the Constitution confers the power to levy 
every kind of tax except one, and that one is that “‘ No tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State.” And 
there are but five qualifications of the power to tax, namely, that 
taxes in every case must be laid (1) to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States (Art. I, sec. 8, par. 1); (2) but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States (Art. I, 
sec. 8, par. 1); (3) no capitation or other direct tax shall be 
laid unless in proportion to the census or enumeration herein- 
before directed to be taken (Art. I, sec. 9, par. 4); (4) no 
preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another; nor 
shall vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another (Art. IT, sec. 9, par. 6); (5) 
Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union 
according to their’ respective numbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to a service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons (Art. I, 
sec. 2, par. 3). °° * 

There is, of course, another recognized limitation upon this 
taxing power of Congress, and that is that it can not be so 
exercised as to impair the existence and independence of the 
States. 

Of course it is not contended that Congress can not lay an 
excise tax. The contention is that the bill does not propose an 
excise tax but a direct tax. The very decisions upholding the 
requirement for apportionment in cases of direct taxes will sup- 
port the excise feature of the tax sought to be levied by this 
propesed measure. The power of Congress to lay excises has 
never been directly attacked. It has been indirectly attacked 
many times through attempts to misconstrue excises into direct 
taxes in the endeavor to thwart the efforts to get away from the 
so-called protection. 

The effort is to make of this proposed excise tax an income 
tax and to rely upon the decision of a divided court against the 
validity of the income tax. The decisions of the Supreme Court, 
both directly and. indirectly, by the adjudication of questions 
expressly. involved and by way of obiter, sustain the excise 
character of this tax. I believe that an income tax similar te 
that in the Pollock case would be upheld by the Supreme Court 
if it were now presented to that great tribunal, I shall discuss 
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the matter more at length in a later period of my argument. 
To my mind the income tax is the most just tax that can be 
laid. It observes the fundamental principle of taxation that 
those most able to do so should bear the greater part of the 
burden of government. That a majority of the people are con- 
vineced of the righteousness of the income tax is supported by 
the fact that the income-tax amendment submitted by the Con- 
gress to the States during the last Congress has received the 
formal legislative sanction of 28 out of the 48 States of the 
Union, with the approval of only 8 more States necessary to 
confer upon Congress expressly the power to lay an income tax. 
THIS TAX AN BXCISE TAX. 


The language of the bill seems clearly to say to the open- 
minded that it is not a direct tax; that it is a tax on business 
and not on property, except in so far as its use in the business 
is concerned. The income from the property is considered only 
as the measure of the amount of the tax to be collected. 

I quote the first paragraph of the bill, which is as follows: 


That every person, firm, or copartnership residing in the United 
States, any Territory thereof, or in Alaska or the District of Columbia, | 
shall be subject to pa annually a special excise tax with respect to | 
the carrying on or doing business by such pero: equivalent to 1 per 
cent upon the entire net income over and above $5, received by such 
person from all sources ote each yeir; or, if a nonresident, such 
nonresident person shall likewise be subject to pay annually a special 
excise tax with respect to the carrying on or doing business by such 
person equivalent to 1 per cent upon the amount of net income over and 
above $5,000 received by such person from business transacted and 
capital invested within the United States and its Territories, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia during each year. The term “ business,” 
as herein used, is and shall be held to embrace everything about which 
a person can be employed, and all activities which occupy the time, 
attention, and labor of persons for the purpose of a livelihood or profit. 
The word “ person’’ wherever used in this act shall be held to include 
natural persons or individuals and firms or copartnerships. 


It will be seen that the tax is expressly and by its inherent 
nature an excise tax. The tax is expressly declared to be “a 
special excise tax.’”” However, this would not operate in the face 
of its inherent nature as a different kind of tax to give to it the 
character so denominated. The mere description would fall in 
such a case. It is a rule of construction, however, for the legis- 
lative intent to be made effective by the court wherever it can 
be done. And the bill goes further than to merely describe the 
tax; it also expressly provides that it shall be in substance an 
exeise tax in the following language: 


Every person, firm, or ee . 
pay annually a specia! excise tax with res 
oin 


shall be subject to 
pect to the carrying on or 
g business by such person equivalent to 1 per cent upon the entire 
net income over and above $5,000 dollars received by such person 
from all sources during the year. 


The most recent excise tax levied by the Congress is the tax 
upon incomes of corporations and exacted by the provisions of 
the Payne-Aldrich law of August 5, 1909. The similarity of the 
language employed in section 38 of that act and that of the 
pending bill is manifest. 

Section 38 of the Payne-Aldrich law is in part as follows: 

Sec. 38. That ey ration, joint-stock company, or assocla- 
tion * * * shall subject to pay annually a special excise tax 
with respect to the carrying on or doing business by such corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance company equivalent 
to 1 per cent upon the entire net income over and above $5,000 received 
by it from all sources during such year * * *%, 

It is, therefore, not to be denied that the language used in the 
two instruments is identical, except that the description of class 
upon which the tax is to be levied is enlarged. In other words, 
the proposed law simply seeks to extend the income-excise tax 
already operating upon corporations to— 

t is therefore | 


every person, firm, or copartnership 
business. 

The rate and measure of the proposed tax is the same as that 
in the corporation income tax law, namely, 


1 per cent upon the entire net income over and above $5,000 recelved 
from all sources. 


Now, the Supreme Court, in the case of Flint v. Stone Tracy 
& Co. (220 U. S., 107), Mr. Justice Day, delivering the opinion of 
the court, said that the corporation income tax of 1909 is an 
excise tax and that the declaration of the lawmaking power is 
entitled to much weight in the determination of the character of 
the tax laid. 
following: 

While the mere declaration contained in a statute that it shall be 
regarded as a tax of a proper character does not make it such, if it 
rent that it can not be so designated consistently within the 
and effect of the act, nevertheless the declaration of the law- 
making power is entitled to much weight, and in this statute the in- 
tention expressly to impose a special excise tax with re- 

t to the carrying on or doing business by such corporation, joint- 
stock ear 
apparent, givin 


carrying on or doing 


I quote here from the opinion in that case the 


is ap 
meaning 


or association, or insurance company. 
g all the words of the statute effect, that the tax is | 


not upon the. franchises.of the corporation irrespective of | 
their use in business, nor upon the property of the corporation, but | 
u 


the doing of corporate or insurance business and with respect to 
carrying on thereof 


S41 


In the same case this corporation income tax was expressly 
held to be in substance as well as by legislative declaration a 
constitutional excise tax. 

It was there said as follows: 


The act now under consideration does not impose direct taxation upon 
property solely because of its ownership, but the tax is within the class 
which Congress is authorized to lay and collect under Article I, section 
8, clause 1, of the Constitution, and described generally as taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, upon which the limitation is that they shall be 
uniform throughout the United States, 

+ * * 7 * * 

The Pollock case (Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 157 U. &., 
429; 158 U. S., 601) construed the tax there levied as direct because 
it was imposed upen property simply because of its ownership. In the 
present case the tax is not payable unless there be a carrying on or 


* 


doing of business in the designated capacity, and this is made the occa- 
sion for the tax, measured by the standard prescribed. The difference 
between the acts is not merely nominal, but rests upon substantial dif- 
ferences between the mere ownership of property and the actual doing 


of business in a certain way. 


The effort is to construe this proposed tax into an income tax, 
so as to make it come within the inhibition laid down in the 
income-tax cases—Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 
U. S., 429; 158 U. S., 601); but the Committee on Ways and 
Means, in the able report signed by the majority members and 
submitted by my colleague, makes the following apt quotation 
from the first one of these decisions: 

We have considered the act only in respect of the tax on income de- 
rived from real estate and from invested personal property, and have 
not commented on so much of it as bears on gains or profits from 
business, privileges, or employments, in view of the instances in which 
taxation on business, privileges, or employments has assumed the guise 
of an excise tax and been sustained as such. (158 U. 8., 635.) 

It was strongly urged in the License Tax cases (5 Wall., 462), 
that the citizens do not derive the right to engage in business 
from the Government, and that a license gives no authority 
to carry on a particular business; that the dealings in contro- 
versy were 2 part of the internal trade of the State in which 
the defendants resided; that the internal trade of a State is 
not subject, in any respect, to legislation by Congress and can 
neither be licensed nor prohibited by its authority; that licenses 
for such trade granted under acts of Congress must therefore 
be absolutely null and void, and, consequently, that penalties 
for carrying on such trade without such license could not be 
constitutionally imposed. 

Now, I submit that without adding to or subtracting from 
the sense of the pending measure Congress might authorize 
every person, firm, and corporation doing business to receive a 
license upon payment of the tax therein imposed and provide 
penalties for doing business after the date when the tax is due, 
if found doing business without the license. And, if its con- 
stitutionality be contested on the ground that it is a tax upon 
income rather than upon business, the answer of the court 
would doubtless be the same as in that case. There the court 
answered that the license was a mere form of excise taxation; 
that it conferred no right to carry on the business (the selling 
of lottery tickets and liquor traffic), if forbidden to be engaged 
in by the State, but the license was applicable whenever, under 
the State law, such business was permitted to be done. 

Let it be borne in mind that the requirement that licenses 
issued to dealers in tobacco and liquors shall be kept on exhibi- 
tion is a mere matter of convenience, a mere matter of form, 
having nothing to do with the substantial requirements of the 
existing excise law with respect to the sale of tobacco and 
liquor, and we see that our license acts now in force are the 
same as the proposed measure, barring matters of detail which 
have been added for conveniences of administration. 

If it were thought necessary the license feature might be 
added to this bill without adding a single legitimate issue for 
discussion. But it would be a complication and burden of ad- 
ministration to require every person doing business to obtain 
and exhibit a license; and, since all must pay, it would be as 
useless to require it as it would be to require all subject to 
State and county taxes to keep their tax receipts constantly on 
exhibition. 

The relevant part of the act of 1898, upon which arose the 
Spreckles case, reads thus: 

Sec. 27. That every person, firm, corporation, or company carrying 
on or doing the business of refining petroleum or refining sugar or 
owning or controlling any pipe line for transporting oil or other prod 
ucts, whose gross annual receipts exceed $250,000, shail be subject to 
pay annually a special excise tax equivalent to one-quarter of 1 per 
cent on the gross amount of all receipts of such persons, firr cor 
porations, and companies in their respective business in excess of said 
sum of $250,000. (192 U. S., 410-411.) 

It was contended in argument that this was, in fact, a tax 
upon the gross receipts, and therefore direct ; that the incidence 
of the tax fell, in reality, upon the money received in gross and 
not upon the business, and that it was, therefore, direct. But 
the court answered that the tax was clearly not imposed upon 
the annual gross receipts as property, but only in respect of 
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the carrying on or doing the business of refining sugar; that it | 
could not be otherwise regarded because of the fact that the | 
amount of the tax being measured by the amount of the gross 
annual receipts, and the court added, as an additional reason 
for sustaining the validity of the statute, that it—as does the 
pending bill—defined the tax as an excise tax, and that, there- 
fore, it must be assumed that Congress had no purpose to ex- 
ceed its powers under the Constitution, but ‘only to exercise the 
authority granted to it of laying and collecting excises. After 
reviewing the cases the court said: 

in view of these and other decided cases we can not hold that the 
tax imposed on the plaintiff expressly with reference to its “ carrying 
on or deing the business of * * * refining sugar,” and which was 
io be measyred by its gross annual receipts in excess of a named sum, 
is other thim is described in the act of Congress, a special excise tax 
and not a direct one to be apportioned among the States according to 
their respective numbers. 

in the Knowlton case (Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. 8., 81) the 
Supreme Court said: 

Undoubtedly in the course of the opinion in the Pollock case it was 
sald that, if a tax was direct within the constitutional sense, the mere 
erroneous qualification of it as an excise or duty would not take it out 
of the constitutional requirement as to apportionment. But this language 
related to the subject matter under consideration, and was but a state- 
ment that a tax which was in itself direct, because imposed upon prop- 
erty solely by reason of its ownership, could net be changed by affixing 
to it the qualification of excise or duty. 





The question of what is and what is not a direct tax is not a 
novel one. A line of decisions have dealt with this question, and 
will support the excise nature of the tax here proposed upon 
the “carrying on or doing business.” 

The first case is that of Hylton v. United States (3 Dall., 
171), which involyed a tax on pleasure carriages exacted by 
the act of June 5, 1794 (11 U. S. Stat., 373), and the tax was 
unnnimously held not to be a direct tax. The case was deter- 
mined by four justices—Wilson, Patterson, Chase, and Iredell. 
iach wrote a separate opinion. Mr. Justice Iredel| said: 


Perhaps a direct tax in the sense of the Constitution can mean noth- 
ing but a tax on something inseparably annexed to the svil 5 
A land or poll tax may be considered of this description. 


In Pacific Insurance Co. v. Soule (7 Wall., 483) the taxes in 
question were laid upon the receipts of insurance companies 
from premiums and assessments, and upon ali sums made or 
added during the year to their surplus or contingent funds. 
The Supreme Court held unanimously that the taxes were not 
direct taxes and were not invalid for lack of apportionment. 

in Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall. 533) the tax involved 
was the exaction of 10 per cent upon the notes of State banks 
paid out by ether banks. The court held the tax not to be a 
direct tax, and Chief Justice Chase said in the opinion in that | 
case : 


It may be rightly affirmed that, in the practical construction of the 
Censtitution by Congress, direct taxes have been limited to taxes on 
land and appurtenances and taxes on polls, or capitation taxes. 

In Scholey v. Rew (383 Wail, 331) the tax involved was a 
succession tax laid by the acts of Congress of June 30, 1864, and 
July 18, 1866. This tax was held not to be a direct tax and 
valid without provision for apportionment. Mr. Justice Clifford 
delivered the opinion, and declared the tax to be not a direct 
tax He said: 

Instead of that, it is plainly an excise tax or duty, authorized by 
section 1, Article VIII, of the Constitution, which vests power in the 
Congress to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises to pay 
the cebts and provide for the common defense and general welfare. 

In Springer vr. United States (102 U. S., 586) the question was 
a tax imposed by the Congress upon the— 

rains, profits, and income of every person residing in the United 
or of any citizen of the United States residing abroad, whether 
d from any kind of property, rents, issues, dividends, or salaries, 
ov from any profession, trade, employment, or vocation carried on in 
the United States or elsewhere, or from any other source whatever. 


uy} 
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The contention was set up that this was a direct tax and 
invalid for lack of apportionment. After reviewing the previous 
decisions and writings and State papers, the court, by Mr. 
Justice Swayne, concluded : 

Our conclusions are that direct taxes within the meaning of the 
Constitution are only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instrument, 
and taxes on real estate, and that the tax of which the plaintiff in 
error (Springer) complains is within the category of an excise or duty. 

In the income-tax cases (Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co., 157 U. 8., 429; 158 U. S., 601) the Supreme Court, in strik- 
ing down the income-tax law, referred to the Springer case, and 
thereby indirectly upheld just such a tax as is here proposed 
describing the kind of tax proposed by this measure. In that 
case Chief Justice Fuller, in delivering the opinion of the court, 
said of the Springer case: 

The original record discloses that the income was not derived in any 


degree from real estate, but was in part professional as attorney at law 
and the rest interest on United States bonds. It would seem probable 


that the court did not feel called upon to advert to the distinction be- 
tween the latter and the former source of income, as the validity of the 
tax 2s to cither would sustain in the action. 

The opinion thus concludes: “ Our conclusions are that direct taxes, 
within the meaning of the Constitution, are only capitation taxes, as 
expressed in that instrument, and taxg; on real estate; and that the 


tax of which the plaintiff in error compiains is within the category of 
an excise or duty.” 


While this la is broad enough te cover the interest, as well as 
the professional earnings, the case would have been more significant as 
a precedent if the distinction had been brought out in the report and 
conmimented on in arriving at judgment, for a tax on professio’ receipts 
might be treated as an excise or or. and therefore indirect, when a 
tax on the ineOme or personalty might held to be direct (pp. 578-579). 


The following cases support the preposition that the tax 
sought to be laid by the bill is excise or duty in nature: 

Railroad Co. v. Collector (100 U. 8., 595), United States c. Erie Rail- 
road Co. (106 U.. 8., 327), Provident Institute vr. M setts (6 


assachu 
Wall, 611), Hamilton yay v. Massachusetts (6 Wail., 632), United 
_ © v. Swigter (15 Wall., 111), National Bank v. United States (101 


S., 1) 

It has been suggested that the fact that the act of 1909 laid 
taxes upon business done by corporations induced the Supreme 
Court to sustain the act on the ground that the special advan- 
tages enjoyed by the corporation rendered proper a tax upon its 
business which would not be a valid tax upon an individual or 
copartnership not the recipient at governmental hands of the 
special advantages inhering in corporations. But an examina- 
tion of the Flint case will disclose that the court sought only to 
call attention to the motive which actuated the Congress in levy- 
ing this tax upon this special class of business, namely, cor- 
porate business. 

And again, Mr. Chairman, it was clearly the view of the court 
in the Springer case (102 U. S., p. 600) that the difficulty or im- 
possibility of apportioning a tax according to population is alone 
sufficient reason for holding it constitutional without provision 
for its apportionment. The court said (page 600), after quoting 
to the same effect from the Hylton case: 

It was well held that where such evils would attend the apportion- 
ment of a tax the Constitution could not ‘have intended that an ap- 


portionment should be made. This view applies with even grenter 
fterce to the tax in question in this case (the income tax of June 30, 


1864). Where the population is large and the incomes are few and 
small it would be intelerably oppressive. 
INCOME TAX. 


I shall now say something as to the income tax, its constitu- 
tionality, practicability, and the necessity for and wisdom of 
such legislation. 

In the United Kingdom, for the year 1906, out of a total 
revenue of about $700,000,000, about 21.8 per cent, or $152,563,000, 
was derived from the tax on incomes. This tax was 10 pence on 
the pound, or 5 per cent on al! incomes. 

In Italy, out of a total revenue for the year 1907 of 
$362,020,000, about 16.1 ‘Per cent, or $59,622,000, was derived 
from the income tax. The rate varies from 7} per cent to 2 
per cent of the income. 

In France, for the year 1907, out of a total reyenue of 
$793,426,000, about 2.2 per cent, or $16,567,000, was derived 
from incomes on personalty. 


In Japan, for the year 1907, ont of a total revenve of 
$196,266,000, about 5.5 per cent, or $10,918,000, was derived 


from incomes. 

In Germany the Imperial Government does not impose an 
income tax, but, as a rule, each State does. 

The first income tax in the United States was contained in 
section 49, act of Angust 5, 1861. This act was never enforced. 
The act of July 1, 1862, was the first that ever was the cause 
of the collection of revenue from incomes in this country. It 
provided for a tax of 3 per cent on incomes above $10,000. 

The act of June 30, 1864, increased these duties. “The act of 
March 3, 1865, amending the last act before it became operative, 
again increased the rates. The act of March 2, 1867, increased 
the limit of exemption. The act ef July 4, 1870, still furthe 
increased this exemption and lowered the rate of duty. These 
income-tax laws expired December 31, 1871. A joint resolution 
of July 4, 1864, imposed an additional and special tax on in- 
comes over $600 of 5 per cent for the year ending December 3), 
1864. The total collection under these laws was $346,967,338. 

Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 232, Fifty-third Congress, 
second session, contains the answer of the Bureau of Statistics, 
under date of April 3, 1894, to Hon. D. B. Hill, covering an esti- 
mate of revenue that would be derived under the income tax as 
provided in the Senate measure. This estimate was from 
$12,000,000 to $39,000,000, or, as a single estimate, something 
less than $15,000,000. This proved to be about one-half of the 
actual figures, as estimated from full returns by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. This answer also contains some 
explanation of the British and German system of income tax. 
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POSITION OF PARTIES. 


The platform of the Democratic Party in 1896 contained the 
following: 


We favor an income tax as part of our revenue system, and we urge 
the submission of a constitutional amendment specifically authorizing 
Congress to levy and collect a tax upon individual and corporate in- 
comes, to the end that wealth may bear its proportionate share of the 
burdens of the Federal Government. 


That the same general considerations has at all times actuated 
the Democratic Party in its efforts to make the income tax a 
part of the fiscal policy of the Government is testified to by the 
Journal of Political Economy (vol. 3, p. 322), wherein it is said : 

The principal considerations now have been presented which led the 
Democratic Party to partially abandon taxes upon consumption; as has 
been stated, it was asserted that taxes falling exclusively upon con- 
sumption were bound by their ver: nature to be unequal. From this 

osition it follows as a matter of course that a system which would 
mpose heavy duties upon the so-called revenue articles would be re- 
garded as even more unjust. The strong desire to relieve from taxa- 
tion the articles of general consumption induced the Democratic Party, 
in the face of all its traditions, to resort to some form of internal 
taxation. The income tax was adopted because it was believed that it 
would In some degree bring about justice in taxation, and by its impo- 
sition it was hoped to compel wealth to contribute its proper portion 
of the maintenance of the Federal Government. 

In the last presidential campaign President Taft defined his 
attitude in these words: 

The Democratic platform demands two constitutional amendments— 
one providing for an income tax and the other for the election of Sena- 


tors by the people. In my judgment, an amendment to the Constitution 
for an income tax is not necessary. 


I believe that an income tax, when the protective system of customs 
and the internal-revenue tax shall not furnish income enough for gov- 
ernmental needs, can and should be devised which, under the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, will conform to the Constitution. 

That he was forced to take this position by the rising tide of 
public sentiment can not be doubted, because his party platform 
was silent on the subject, while the attitude and record of the 
Democratic Party on the income tax has been as thus shown. 
But in the Sixty-first Congress all the leaders and the entire 
stalwart element in the Republican Party were lined up in 
opposition to the proposed constitutional amendment then passed. 
And if we may judge by the opposition now presented to the 
pending bill, that party is to-day as much opposed to an income 
tax as it was in 1894, when in its campaign textbook its con- 
gressional campaign committee denounced the principle of an 


income tax as being “hateful taxation,” and also as being | 


“communism, pure and simple.” 

In 1909, immediately upon’ his inauguration, President Taft 
summoned Congress te meet in extraordinary session for the 
purpose of revising the tariff downward, as he had declared to 
be his policy during the campaign. When the promised tariff 
bill was introduced, the same being the Payne-Aldrich bill, it 
provided for a Federal inheritance tax. That bill passed the 
House. The Senate, controlled by a Republican majority, sub- 
stituted for the inheritance tax a 2 per cent tax on the net in- 
comes of corporations after having defeated what was known 
as the Bailey-Cummins amendment to the tariff bill, providing 
for a general income-tax law. 

The Republican majority did not dare go before the country 
with that record. So it substituted the corporation tax. 

INCOME-TAX LAW NECESSARY. 


An income tax as a permanent fiscal policy of our Government 
has been seriously objected to by many, but that at times during 
the Nation’s history it has been a necessity can not be denied. 
That it is a present necessity, if there is to be a substantial re- 
duction of tariff duties, can not be successfully disputed. And it 
is equally apparent that occasions may arise hereafter when it 
must be resorted to to save the existence of the Republic. 
Hither that or forced exactions, in some other form, to meet the 
exigencies of a war or other crises. 

It is true that in the Pollock case the court held the statute 
there involved to be unconstitutional. But it does not follow by 
any means that the decision then made forever settles the ques- 
tion that no valid income tax can ever be imposed, though the 
absence of the power may at some future time imperil the very 
life of the Nation. It is true theoretically that we might have 
an income tax apportioned among the States according to 
statistics of the census, but that is generally conceded to be im- 
possible in practice. 

It would be impossible to more forcibly portray the conse- 
quences of finally acquiescing in the income-tax decision than 
in the language of Mr. Justice Harlan in that case. After an 
unanswerable criticism of the views of the majority, he said: 


In my judgment—to say nothing of the disregard of the former 
adjudications of this court and of the settled practice of the Govern- 
ment—this decision may well excite the gravest apprehensions. It 
strikes at the very foundations of national authority, in that it denies 
to the General Government a power which is, or may become, vital to 
the very existence and preservation of the Union in a natiohal emer- 
gency, such as that of war with a great commercial nation, during 
which the collection of all duties upon imports will cease or be ma- 
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terially diminished. It tends to reestablish that condition of hopeless 
ness in which Congress found itself during the period of the Articles of 
Confederation, when it was without authority by laws operating 
directly upon individuals, to lay and collect, through its own agents, 
taxes sufficient to pay the debts and defray the expenses govern 
ment, but was dependent, in all such matters, upon the good will of 
the States and their promptness in meeting requisitions made upon 
them by Congress. 

Why do I say that the decision just rendered imparts or menaces the 
national authority? The 


of 


reason is so apparent that it needs only to 

be stated. In its practical operation this decision withdraws from 
national taxation net only all incomes derived from real estate but 
tangible personal property, “invested personal property, bonds, stocks, 
investments of all kinds,” and the income that may be derived from 
such property. This results from the fact that by the decision of the 
and all incomes from real estate and 


court all such personal property 
yersonal property are elnand beyond national taxation otherwise than 
4y apportionment among the States on the basis simply of population 
No such apportionment can possibly be made without doing gross injus 
tice to the many for the benefit of the favored few in particular States 
Any attempt upon the part of Congress to apportion among the States, 
upon the basis simply of their population, taxation of personal property 
or of incomes would tend to arouse such indignation among th: 
men of America that it would never be repeated. When, therefore, 
court adjudges, as it docs now adjudge, that Congress can not im) 
duty or tax upon personal property or upon incomes arising eithe 
from rents of real estate or fone personal property, including inv 
personal pecpeesy, bonds, stocks, and investments of all kinds, except 


free 
this 


os 


sted 






by cones’ oning the sum to be so raised among the States according to 
population, it practically decides that, without an amendment of t! 
Constitution—two-thirds of both Houses of Congress and three-fourths 


of the States concurring—such property and incomes can never b 
made to contribute to the support of the National Government. 


It was stated by the Chief Justice, delivering the opinion for 
the majority in the Pollock case, that Congress if it saw fit 


| might impose a constitutional income tax, making an appor 


tionment of the amount needed or required among the States. 
In future discussions of the subject the suggestion will doubt 
less be reiterated: and I deem it appropriate to call attention 
to its absurdity and the gross injustice which would result from 
the enforcement of such a statute. 

In the same case where the suggestion was made, Mr. Justice 
Brown, one of the dissenting justices, said: 
By the census of 1890 population of 


the United 


the j States was 
62,622,250. ee Congress desired to raise by an income tax the 
same number of dollars, or the equivalent of $1 of each inhabitant 


Under this system of apportionment, Massachusetts would pay $2,238 

South Carolina would pay $1,151,149. Massachusetts has, however, 
$2,803,645,447 of property with which to pay it, or $1,252 per capita, 
while South Carolina has but $400,911,303 of property, or $348 to each 
inhabitant. Assuming that the same amount of property in each State 
represents a corresponding amount of income, each inhabitant of South 
Carolina would pay in proportion to his means three and one-half times 
as much as each inhabitant of Massachusetts. By the same course of 
reasoning, Mississippi, with a valuation of $352 per capita, would pay 
four times as much as Rhode Island, with a valuation of $1,459 per 
capita. North Carolina, with a valuation of $362 per capita, would pay 


about four times as much in proportion to her means as New York, 
with a valuation of $1,430 per capita; while Maine, with a per capita 
valuation of Hees would pay about twice as much. Alabama, with a 
valuation of $412, would pay nearly three times as much as Pennsy! 
vania, with a valuation of $1,177 per capita In fact, there are 
scarcely two States that would pay the same amount in proportion to 


their ability to pay. 

If the States should adopt a similar system of taxation, and allot 
the amount to be raised among the different cities and towns, or among 
the different wards of the same cities, In proportion to their popula 
tion, the result would be so monstrous that the entire public would ery 
out against it. Indeed, reduced to its last analysis, it imposes the same 
tax upon the laborer that it does upon the millionaire 


Justices Harlan, Jackson, and White dissented from th« 
suggestion with similar emphasis. 
JUSTICE OF INCOME 


same 


TAX 

When the question of how necessary revenues are to be raised 
is to be considered certain’ fundamental principles ought to 
govern. First among these is the rule of equality; not that 
equality which controls in political matters, but equality a 
cording to privileges enjoyed with respect to property and in 
dustry under and benefits conferred by government. According 
to this rule, a per capita tax would be very unequal and there 
fore very unjust. And a tax upon consumption has some of the 
same features of inequality. The latter has the same discrim 
nating features against the poor and in favor of the rich as the 
former. And yet few people would object to a tax on consump- 
tion strictly for revenue purposes, 

A tax on incomes is substantially one measured by privilege 
enjoyed and governmental protection afforded, and therefore 
conforms to the rule of equality. Nor would it infringe the 
rule, nor would it be any answer to the argument in support 
of an income tax laid by the Federal Government if its imposi- 
tion were additional to a similar tax imposed by any particular 
State. 

After discussing the importance of the principle of equality 
in taxation, Mr. Justice Harlan, in the Pollock case, said: 


But this is not all. The decision now made may provoke a contest 
in this country from which the American people would have been 
spared if the court had not overturned its former adjudications and 
had adhered to the principles of taxation under which our Government, 
following the repeated adjudications of this court, has always 
administered. Thoughtful, conservative men have uniformly held 
the Government could not be safely administered except upon 


been 
that 
prin- 
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ciples of right, justice, and equality—without discrimination agaimst | the result of indirect taxation, and this is paid unconsciously. The 
any part of the people because of their owning or not owning visible | exact amount contributed by any citizen because of the internal revenue 
property, or because of their having or not having incomes from bonds | and customs duties is unknown and unascertainable. There would be 


and sto 
court 


"k But, by its present 
for the first time in all its history, declares that our Government 


has been so framed that, in matters of taxation for its support and 
maintenance, those who have incomes derived from the renting of real 
estate or from the leasing or using of tangible personal property, or 
who owned invested personal property, bonds, stocks, and investments 


of whatever kind, have privileges that can not be accorded to those 
having incomes derived from the labor of their hands, or the exercise 
of their skill, or the use of their brains. Let me illustrate this: In 
the large cities or financial centers of the country there are persons 
deriving enormous incomes from the renting of houses that have been 
erected, not to be occupied by the owner, but for the sole purpose of 


being rented. Near by are other persons, trusts, combinations, and 
corporations possessing vast quantities of personal property, including 
bonds and stocks of railroads, telegraph, mining; telephone, banking, 
coal, oll, gas, and sugar-refining corporations from which millions upon 
millions of income are regularly derived. In the same neighborhood 


are others who own neither real estate, nor invested personal property, 
nor bonds, nor stocks of any kind, and whose entire income arises from 
the skill and industry displayed by them im particular callings, trades, 
or professions, or from the labor of their hands or the use of their 
brains. And it is now the law, as this day declared, that under the 
Constitution, however urgent may be the needs of the Government, 
however sorely the administration in power may be pressed to meet 
the moneyed obligations of the Nation, Congress can not tax the per- 
sonal property of the country, nor the income arising either from real 
estate or from invested personal property, except by a tax apportioned 
among the States, on the basis of their population, while it may com- 
pe! the merchant, the artisan, the workman, the artist, the author, the 
lawyer, the physician, even the minister of the Gospel, no one of whom 
happens to own real estate, invested personal property, stocks, er bonds. 
to contribute directly from their respective earnings, geins, and profits, 
and, under the rule of uniformity or equality, for the support of the 
Government. 


Speaking many years ago upon the schemé of Federal taxa- 
tion. Senator John Sherman, from his place in the Senate, said : 


While the expenses of National Government are largely caused by 
the protection of property, it is but right to require property to con- 
tribute to their payment. It will net do to say that each person con- 
sumes in proportion to his means. That is not true. Everyone can see 
that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same relation to the 
consumption of the poer that the income of the one does to the wages 
of the other. * * As wealth accumulates this injustice in the 
fundamental basis of our system will be felt and forced upon the at- 
tention of Congress. 


in view of the recent popular demand and proceedings in 
Congress his words were indeed prophetic. 
And upen ene occasion Senater Morton said in the Senate: 


The income tax, of all ethers, is the most equitable because it is the 
truest measure that has been found of the productive property of the 


country 


Speaking of the obligation to contributé In taxes in proportion 
to benefits, Benjamin Harrison, on a memorable occasion, said: 


I want to emphasize, if I can, the thought that the preservation of 
this principle of a proportionate contribution, accordi to the true 
value of what each man has, to the public expenditures is essential to 
the maintenance of our free institutions and ef peace and good order 
in our communities. 


While there is nothing in the works of Alexander Hamilton 
directly in adveeacy of an income tax, yet we find much in sup- 
port of its basic principle. For instance, as one of counsel for 
the Government in the Hylten case, he advocated the tax there 


involved upen the same principle that we now advocate the in- 
come tax. 


In an article on the income tax in the Outlook of March 2, 
1907, contributed by Philip S. Pest (p. 508), it is said: 


In the earliest times taxation lecked equality. A tax was either a 
gift regulated by the generosity and loyalty ef the members of the clan 
or an extortion limited only by the power and rapacity of the ruler. 
Through the rode equity of the poll tax, falling al upon every male 
subject, by successive stages more equitable standards have been reached 
until there is now a general acceptance of the maxim that income is 
the most equitable test by which to measure the amount that the citizen 
ought to contribute to the support of the Government that shelters him. 
To arrange a system of taxation which shall correspond as closely as 
possible te the net revenue of individuals and social classes, and which 
shall take into account the variations In tax-paying ability, has thus 
become the demand of modern civilization. 


Yurther along he says: 


The tax is In this regard the protector of ——— business. The 
prediction has been ventured that its substitution for the usual prop- 
erty taxes would save many a man from bankruptcy. Unlike license 
taxes, it does not make it dificult for the man of small capital to begin 
business ; anlike the personal tax, ft does not levy toll upon a stock of 
merchandise from which, because of financial depression, the owner is, 
verhaps, deriving no profits; unlike the real-estate tax, it does not 
mereass the rent charge of every store and factory, whether succeed- 
ing or failing. The tax on incomes wisely and mercifully regards the 
present ability of the taxpayer, relieving him in adversity and par- 
ticipating in his prosperity. 

The tncome tax has the further claim of reaching ceitain professional 
classes who, under existing laws, largely escape taxation. heir gains 
are wreat; they live comfortably and even luxuriously; they provide 
for their familles by Ufe insurance or other untaxed investments; yet 
they contribute not to the State under whose protection they thrive. 
This, it is said, is a financial injustice to the other classes who do pay, 


and, more, it is harmful to the Commonwealth ftself. It creates a 
group of persons—often well efucated, with opportunities for informa- 
tion and leisure for public service—who, because they 


pay ee to 
the State, become indifferent to the duties of —. hey feel no 
direct monetary concern in the business of the State. Th 


ey oe 
disavow any interest in politics. Whatever contribution they make 


construction of the Constitution, the | 








| as well 


a social and political value to the country in a Federal tax under 
which every citizen would consciously pay a definite sum. Such pay- 
ment would induce a more careful scrutiny into civic affairs, and would 
tend to awaken that direct and universal interest in public administra- 
tion which is the safeguard of democratic government. This would be 
followed by more orderly methods of business on the part of individuals. 
Men would keep stricter accounts. They would know how they stand 


themselves, and financial failures Gue to ignorance and lack of method 
would be lessened. 


A general tax levied upon the net income of individuals has this 
reat recommendation: It has no tendency te disturb prices. In this 
t differs from certain taxes, which, being laid on consumption, influence 
prices and affect markets and values. It is comtended that all such 
taxes fall most heavily upon the poor; that whenever the levy is made, 
not on the basis of the amount received but on the basis of the amount 
cousumed by the taxpayer and his family, it is a scheme of taxation 
which, of necessity, rests with disproportionate weight upon the masses 
of the people; and that this flagrant injustice to the poorer class of 
contributors can be compensated for only by an income tax in which 
small incomes shall be entirely exempt. 

Among the able economic writers who have advocated an in- 
come tax I will mention Richard T. Ely, professor of political 
economy in Wisconsin University, and Prof. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, who says in his work on political economy : 

The most modern, and theoretically the fairest form of taxation, is 
the income tax. It seems to make everyone contribute te the wants of 
the State in proportion to the revenue he enjoys under its protection. 
While falling equally upon all, it occasions no change in the distribution 
of capital or in the material direction of industry and has no influence 
en prices. No other is so cheaply assessed or collected. No other 
brings home to the people so forcibly the fact that it is to their interest 
te insist upon a wise economy of the national revenue. 


OBJECTION TO [INQUISITORIAL FEATURE. 

Then objection is made to the inquisitional feature of such a 
law. With as much reason might the opposition object to a1! 
tariff duties and to all taxation upon property, because a dili- 
gent and searching inquisition is a commen feature of all. Few, 
except wealthy tax dodgers, have ever heretofore opposed tax 
laws upon this ground, and when that objection is interposed, it 
indicates, not that there is anything inherently wrong in a dili- 
gent search for the subject of taxation or liability of the person 
searched, but rather that the objector would like to shirk his 
duty to pay the tax entirely. 

None of these objections are now made for the first time. The 
same plutecratie classes, having during the whole past of the 
Nation’s history enjoyed practical immunity from Federal taxa- 
tion, and seeking to escape their proper end just proportion in 
the future, have made the same abguments and brought forward 
the same objections every time the subject was up for discus- 
sion and at every stage of the controversy. And I will, in de- 
fault of words of my own choosing to fully convey my answers, 


| quote from the tongues and pens of others: John Sherman, of 


Ohio, speaking on the subject of an income tax in the Senate in 
1871 and answering the objection that it was inquisitorial, said - 


They say it is inquisitorial. Well, sir, there never was a tax in the 
worlé that was not inguisitorial. There mever was so just a tax levied 
as the income tax. he least inquisitorial of all is the imeome tax. 
There is no objection that can be urged against the income tax that I 
can not point to in every tax. * * * Writers on political economy 


as our own sentiments of what is just and right teach us that 
a man ought to pay taxes according to bis income. 


And Senator Morton, of Indiana, said upon one occasion from 
his place in the Senate: 


State taxation in Indiana, and I undertake to say in every other State 
in the Union, has in it every inquisitorial feature that the income 


tax bas 
Benjamin Harrison, after retiring from the Presidency, said 
in a great speech in Chicago: 


If, for mere statistical pu , we May ask the head of the family 
whether there are any idiots nm his household and enforce an answer by 
court process, we may surely, for revenue pur , require a detailed 
list of his securities. The men who have wealth must not hide it from 
the taxgatherer and flaunt it on the street. 

The plea of business privacy has been overdone. President 
Taft evidently takes no stock in it, or he would never have 
favored the corporation tax, one of whose avowed purposes is 
to ascertain what every corporation in the country, big and 
little, is doing. 


OBJECTION THAT IT DEPRIVES STATES OF SOURCES OF REVENUE. 


An income tax is also objected to on the ground that its im- 
position would deprive the States of free recourse to subjects 
of taxation. That this is merely an appeal to local prejudice 
and far fetched need only to be mentioned to be clearly seen. 
No one ever dreamed of taxing the income of a State; therefore 
the States, as such, have no interest in the matter. No tax was 
ever laid that did not ultimately come out of the pockets of indi- 
viduals. That is as true of a corporation tax as of others. No 
matter how much tax the Federal Government collects, :u0 mat- 
ter what its form, it is first subtracted before the taxing power 
of the State attaches, because by the very words of the Consti- 
tution Federal laws constitutionally enacted are supreme. 
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There is therefore no question here of an apportionment of the 
subjects of taxation, but which I mean the things to be taxed, 
between the General Government and the States. This objec- 
tion, then, is purely captious and a substitute for argument. 
OBJECTION AS TEMPTATION TO PUBLIC EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Another argument heard against an income tax is that the 
opening up of this additional source of revenue will lead to 
greater extravagance in public expenditures. But I know of 
nothing so well calculated to arouse public sentiment in favor 
of economy in governmental affairs as the placing a part of 
the burden which they have not heretofore felt upon the 
wealthier classes, who have greatest influence in controlling 
and shaping legislative as well as administrative policy. It 
would be vain to expect a decrease in public expenditures in the 
immediate future if the Republican Party is to be in power. 
Especially is this true when we consider that increases of both 
the Navy and A:.my are parts of the,settled policy of the pres- 
ent administration, to say nothing of other ambitious projects. 
And if taxation is to increase, the argument for placing part of 
the burden on the previously untaxed rich through an income 
tax becomes all the stronger. It would take part of the burden 
which is now almost the same, whether a man be worth $500 
or $500,000,000, and compel it to be borne by all in proportion 
to ability to pay. Perhaps the clamor for a big Navy and a big 
Army by the administration, in order to rival European nations 
which have real need for them, would become less persistent 
when the financiers desiring protection for their operations in 
Luzon, in China, and South American countries find that they 
must pay some of the cost. 

OBJECTION TO THE MEASURE AS BEING SECTIONAL. 

The objection was urged by an eminent lawyer from New 
York that an income tax would place greater burdens upon 
some sections than upon others. Many answers to that objec- 
tion occur to me. Did anyone ever hear of a tax on wealth be- 
ing collected elsewhere than where the wealth was located or 
from persons that could not be found? If incomes are greater 
in New England and in New York than in other parts of the 
country, we merely carry out the fundamental principle of all 
income-tax laws in compelling them to pay their greater pro- 
portionate part. Nor should the fact be overlooked that where 
these great fortunes are not the result of manipulating the 
produce and stock markets, they have been gathered largely 
through exactions imposed upon the South and West under 
cover of special privileges granted by law, among which may be 
mentioned protective tariffs and corporate franchises. These 
exactions have been laid upon the people of other sections in 
the form of high prices for manufactured products and exces- 
sive fares and freights for transportation. But the learned gen- 
tleman who advanced that objection could not have intended to 
speak for his whole constituency. There may be greater in- 
comes in his part of the country that would be subject to the 
tax than elsewhere, but they are not more numerous. A greater 
percentage of the people of New York and New England wonid 
be exempt because of small incomes than in any portion of the 
country. 

OBJECTION TO EXEMPTION AND FAILURE TO DISCRIMINATE. 


It was objected to the Bailey-Cummins income-tax bill in 
1909 that its exemption—$5,000—was too high, and the same 
objection is now made to the pending bill. 

It was also objected that no distinction was made between 
earned and unearned incomes. This objection comes from a 
strange source; that is to say, it was first urged by representa- 
tives of those who live upon unearned incomes, by which is 


meant interest upon investments, claiming that a distinction | 


should be made in favor of those whose incomes are received 
as the result of continuous efforts, physical or mental. But 
conceding that it is made in good faith, it is entirely inconsist- 
ent with the objection that the exemption is too high. Without 
dwelling upon the point, I would tax any and every one upon the 
excess over the exemption, no matter what the source of in- 
come. Any man earning by industry over $5,000 a year would 
be willing to be taxed upon the excess, and in fact very few so 
fortunately situated could be found to object. 
OBJECTION BASED ON TENDENCY TO PROMOTE FALSE SWEARING. 


The income tax is also objected to on the specious ground that 
it will effer an inducement to those sought to be charged to 
commit perjury. This was very strenuously urged against the 
income-tax bill in 1894 by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for instance, 
who since he retired from direct control of highly protected in- 
dustry with a great fortune has given a great deal of ad- 
vice on public morality to the country of his adoption. But 
this objection simply leads to this: That the Government, hav- 
ing power to pass Jaws, will not be able to secure obedience to 
them after enactment. The objection, however is without force. 
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Uniess our men of wealth transfer their investments to other 
countries, their concealment for any considerable period will be 
impossible. The imminency of discovery and prosecution will 
have a strong deterrent effect in most cases. A few suecessful 
prosecutions under penal clauses properly framed will soon put 
an end to the practice of false swearing. With all classes and 
avocations paying a proportionate share, with the tax merely 
supplementing and not displacing other forms of taxation, the 
percentage taken to total income will be so smal! and the jus- 
tice of the impost will be so soon recognized that shirking and 
false swearing will be not only unpopular but rare and danger- 
ous. I feel that all predictors of failure or even of weakness 


from difficulty of enforcement will turn out to have been false 
prophets. I discredit the sincerity or judgment of those who 
without proof or experience have set down a large percentage of 


their fellow citizens as liars and perjurers. 
It must be admitted that men left free from any form of com- 
pulsion have very elastic consciences in dealing with the asses 


sor. But this argues nothing against the income tax on this 
score. Should we abandon al! forms of taxation and allow all 
governments, National, State, county, and municipal, to come 


to an end because of the difficulty of reaching property subject 
to taxation? 


OBJECTION GF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY IT MAY CONTAIN TIE EXI 
AND BE GRADED 


MPTIONS 


Aside from the general question whether an income tax is 
constitutional—that is to say, whether it is a direct tax, which 
must be apportioned among the States according to population, 
or is in the nature of an excise, requiring no apportionment 
was until recently the question whether a statute imposing it 
may be graded and contain exceptions or exemptions. That 
question was raised in the Pollock case, but the decision was 
based upon broader grounds, so that the above question was not 
reached. The statute of 1898, however, imposing a tax of 5 
per cent on gross receipts of persons and corporations engaged 
in refining oil, and upon those refining sugar exempted gross 
receipts up to $250,000, and the court, in the Spreckels case, 
found no fault with the exemption. That feature of an income 
tax, therefore, requires no argument in support of its constitu- 
tionality. 

The question of the power of Congress to grade an income tax 
is, however, a slightly, but not substantially, different question. 
The principle upholding an exemption also upholds the increase 
of the tax as the income increases. 

As such power has never been directly passed upon by the 
courts, I am constrained to cite nonjudicial, but eminent, au- 
thority on the point. 

The principal objection heretofore urged to these features of 
such a statute was that it lacked the uniformity specified in 
the Constitution as a requisite for imposts, duties, and excises. 
I will first refer, without quoting, to an able article in the 
Yale Law Journal for February, 1900 (p. 164), by William B. 
Bosley, entitled the “ Constitutional requirement of uniformity 
in duties, imposts, and excises.” 

Mr. Justice Samuel F. Miller delivered a lecture on the Con- 
stitution, in the course of which he said: 

A tax is uniform within the meaning of the constitutional require 


ment if it is made to bear the same percentage over all the United 
States. * * * When they (the statutes) use the werds “ taxes 
must be uniform,” they mean uniform with regard to the subject of 


the tax; * * * that is, different articles may be taxed at different 
amounts, provided that the rate is uniform on the same class every- 


| where, with all people, and at all times. 


Surely it will not be disputed that Congress, having the 
power to fix different percentages of taxation for different 
classes, may make its own classification—-that is, can say that 
those incomes below a certain sum shall be exempt (as decided 
in the Spreckels case), and that incomes above that figure 
shall pay different percentages, increasing as their amounts 
increase. 

OBJECTION BASED ON ALLEGED UNCONSTITUTIONALITY BECAUSE DIRECT 
TAXATION. 

I have shown what Mr. Taft thought of the feasibility of 
enacting a constitutional statute on the subject, notwithstanding 
the decision in the Pollock case. Since he is now the official 
head of his party and is at all times considered as representative 
of the best talent in the legal profession, I need not encumber 
the Recorp with quotations from other nonjudicial personages 
on the same point. But inasmuch as he felt free to doubt the 
infallibility of the court, I am emboldened to examine and 
briefly discuss the decision itself and, perhaps, to take issue 
with the’views of the majority of the judges. 

Something has been said in debate—and much more may be 
expected—about the inadvisability of following up the adverse 
decision of the court with the presentation before it of the 


rv) 
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same issue, and President Taft, who did not hesitate to criticize 
the decision in speeches to mass meetings while a candidate, 
subsequently hinted in a message to Congress that to do so 
would be “ indelicate.” 

Others have fancied that such an enactment would be fol- 
lowed by a clamorous and noisy campaign of criticism of the 
court on the one side and of defense of its decision on the 
other, in which politicians and newspapers would participate 
with much heat and earnestness, as a result of which the sensi- 
bilities of the justices might be shocked. In answer to all this 
I would say that they need pay no attention to the passage of 
such a statute, and would have much less justification for read- 
ing, hearing, or heeding what politicians and others would say 
in heated discussion on the subject prior to the regular and 
orderly presentation before them of a case arising under the 
stutute, 
und no evidence is furnished that it has changed. 

‘The doubts of the soundness of the conclusion reached by the 
court by which the income-tax law of 1894 was declared un- 
constitutional is sc general among lawyers and men in public 
life that a desire to pass a new act of the same kind and re- 
submit the question for final settlement would alone justify the 
enn ent of a new act. Such criticisms and doubts have been 
expressed, not only by the ablest Democrats, but by official 
leaders of the Republican Party. 
letter of acceptance, said: 


ti 


in my judgment, an amendment to the Constitution for an income 
tax is not necessary. 1 believe that an income tax, when the pro- 
tective system of customs and the internal-revyenue tax shall not fur- 
nish income enough for governmental needs, can and should be devised 


which, under the decisions of the Supreme Court, will conform to the 
Constitution. 


And I quote from the message of President Roosevelt to Con- 


gress, dated December 3, 1907, not because of any value that I | 


attach to it as the expression of a legal opinion, but because it 
may well be received as a reflection of the leading thought of 
the country and of the prevailing opinions of his legal advisers. 
After pointing out the relative merits of cifferent forms of 
taxation, he said: 

Whenever we, as a people, undertake to remodel our taxation sys- 
tem along the lines suggested. we must make it clear beyond perad- 
venture that our aim ts to distribute the burden of supporting the Gov- 
erument more equitably than at present; that we intend to treat rich 


man and poor man on a basis of absolute equality; and that we regard | 


it us equally fatal to true democracy to do or permit injustice to the 
one to do or permit injustice to the other, The question in its 
essence is the question of the proper cdjustment of the burden to the 
tax. As the law now stands it is undoubtedly difficult to devise an 
income tax which will be constitutional. But whether it is absolutely 
impossible is another question; and if possible, it is most certainly 
desirable. 


as 


Irom 1796, when the question first arose in the Hylton case, 
and it was held that the term “direct taxes” included only a 
capitation (poll) and land taxes, there was complete, undevi- 
ating uniformity in the decisions to that effect. The rule was 
declared, time and again, in conformity to the prior rulings of 
the court and in accord with public opinion in and outside 
official life crystallized in various statutes going into and re- 
maining in operation until they were repealed or expired by 
their own limitations. So the decision in the Pollock case was 


Thus President Taft, in his | 








| 
| 


Such has been the history and practice of the court, | 


| 





well calculated to startle and alarm the whole country, as it | 


actually did. 

it is not my purpose to review all the authorities; but the 
logic and effect of decisions since the Pollock case have, with- 
out professing to do so, gone to the same logical extent in over- 
throwing its doctrine as it had gone in overruling the court’s 
previous decision. 

By an act of Congress of June 5, 1794, specific rates of duty 
were laid “upon all carriages for the conveyance of persons 
that should be kept by or for any person for his use, or to be 
let out to hire, or for the carrying of passengers.” The case 
Hylton v. United States (3 Dall, 171), decided in 1796, 
distinctly presented the question whether the duties laid upon 
carriages by that act was a direct tax within the meaning of 
the Constitution. If it should be held as a tax of that charac- 
ter, there could be no doubt that the statute was unconstitu- 
tional, since it made no provision for an apportionment among 
the States on the basis of population. It can not be amiss to 
note the language of the court in that case. 

Mr, Justice Chase said: 

As it was incumbent of the plaintiff's counsel in error, so they took 
great pains to prove that the tax on carriages was a direct tax; but 
they did not satisfy my mind. I think, at least, it may be doubted, 
and if | only doubted I shoutd affirm the pasenpens of the circuit court. 
The deliberate decision of the National Legislature (which did not con- 
sider a tax on carriages a direct tax, but thought it was within the descrip- 
tions of a duty) could determine me, if the case was doubtful, to re- 
ceive the construction of the legislature. But I am inclined to think 
that a tax on carriages Is not a direct tax within the letter or meaning 
of the Constitution. The great object of the Constitution was to give 
Congress a power to lay taxes adequate to the exigencies of govern- 


of 
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ment; but they were to observe two rules in imposing them, namely, 

e rule of uniformity when they laid duties, imposts, or excises, and 
the rule of Bee according to the census when they laid any 
direct tax. e Constitution evidently contemplated no taxes as di- 
rect taxes, but only such as Congress would lay in proportion to the 
census. The rule of apportionment is only to be adopted in such 
cases where it can reasonably apply, and the subject taxed must ever 
determine the application of the rule. If it is proposed to tax any 
specific article by the rule of apportionment, and it would evidently 
create great inequality and injustice, it is unreasonable to say that 
the Constitution intended such tax should be laid by that rule. It ap- 
pears to me that a tax on carriages can not be laid by the rule of appor- 
tionment, and it would evidently create great inequality and injustice. 
For example, sup e two States, equal in census, to pay $80,060 each 
by a tax on carriages of $8 on every costings. and in one State there 
are 100 carriages and in the other 1,000. he owners of carriages in 
one State would pay ten times the tax of owners in the other. A in 
one State would pay for his carriage $8, but B, in the other State, 
would pay for his carriage $80. I think an annual tax on carriages 
for the conveyance of persons may be considered as within the power 
granted to Congress to lay duties. The teria duty is the most com- 
rehensive next to the general term tax, and Peery in Great 
sritain (whence we take our general ideas of taxes, duties, imposts, ex- 
cises, customs, etc.) embrace8 taxes on stamps, tolls for passage, etc., 
and is not confined to taxes on importation only. I ‘am inclined to 
think—but of this I do not give a judicial opinion—that the direct 
taxes contemplated by the Constitution are only two, to wit, a capita- 
tion or poll tax simply, without regard to property, profession, or any 
other circumstance, and a tax on land. I doubt whether a tax by a 
general assessment of personal property within the United States is 
included within the term “ direct tax.” 


And the other justices who delivered opinions were equally 
explicit to the same effect. Mr. Justice Iredell, in the course 
of an able and elaborate concurring opinion, said: 

As all direct taxes must be ees it is evident that the Con- 
stitution contemp!ated none as direct but such as could be apportioned. 
If this can not be »pportioned, it is, therefore, not a direct tax in the 
sense of the Constit ucion. . 

I have already shown the folly and extreme hardships that 
would attend an apportionment of an income tax according to 
numbers. Justice Iredell had something to say on that point, 
too: 


Such an arbitrary method of ase different States differently is a 
suggestion altogether new, and would lead, if practiced, to such danger- 
ous consequences that it will require very powerful arguments to show 
that that method of taxing would be in any manner compatible with 
the Constitution, with which at present I deem it utterly irreconcilable, 
it being altogether destructive of the nation of a common interest, upon 
which the very principles of the Constitution are founded, so far as the 
condition of the United States will admit. 


In the same opinion the learned justice just quoted said 
what is self-evident and here peculiarly pertinent : 


It is sufficient, on the present occasion, for the court to be satisfied 
that this is not a direct tax contemplated by the Constitution in order 
to affirm the peasens judgment; since if it can not be apportioned it 
must necessarily be uniform. 


Meaning, of course, that it must be within the rule of mere 
general or geographical uniformity throughout the Nation. As 
has been shown, an income tax can not be apportioned. It fol- 
lows that, unless provided for as in the Wilson bill or the 
Bailey-Cummins bill, in the Sixty-first Congress, there can be 
no income tax whatever without an amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 

I shall merely make reference to other statutes and decisions 
prior to the Pollock case, following and reaffirming the Hylton 
case. 

By acts of Congress passed in 1861 Congress not only laid 
and apportioned among the States a direct tax of $20,000,000 
upon lands, improvements, and dwelling houses, but it provided 
that there should be levied, collected, and paid upon the annual 
income of every person residing in the United States, whether 
such income is derived from any kind of property, or from any 
profession, trade, employment, or vocation carried on in the 
United States or elsewhere, or from any source whatever, if 
such annual income exceeds the sum of $800, a tax of “3 per 
cent on the amount of such excess of each income above $800.” 
The scope and range of objects affected by that statute was 
greatly enlarged and extended by subsequent amendment. By 
the act of 1862 the tax was laid upon— 
the annual gains, profits, or incomes of every person residing in the 
United States, whether derived from any kind of property, rents, in- 
terest, dividends, salaries, or from any profession, trade, employment, 
or yoeation carried on in the United States or elsewhere, or from any 
source whatever. 

Among other subsequent statutes containing like provisions 
may be mentioned those of June 30, 1864, March 3, 1805, March 
10, 1866, March 2, 1867, and of July 4, 1870. 

I now invite attention to the judicial views and constructions 
of these statutes and to the scope and effect given by the same 
court to the decision in the Hylton case. 

In the Pacific Insurance Co. v. Soule (7 Wall., 433, 446) the 
point was distinctly made in argument that— 


An income tax is, and always heretofore has been, rded as being 
a direct tax, as much so as a poll tax or a land tax. it be a direct 
tax, then the Constitution is imperative that it shali be apportioned. 
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Mr. Justice Swayne, delivering the unanimous opinion of the 
court, adhered to the principles laid down in the Hylton case. 
In the course of the opinion he said: 


The consequences which would follow the apportionment of the tax 
in question among the States and Territories of the Union in the man- 


ner prescribed by the Constitution must not be overlooked. They are 
very obvious. ‘here such corporations are numerous and rich it 
might be light; where none exist it could not be collected; where they 
are few and poor it would fall upon them with such weight as to 
involve annihilation. It can not be su erase that the framers of the 
Constitution intended that any tax how he apportioned the collection 
of which on that principle would be attended with swch results. ‘The 
consequences are fatal to the proposition. To the question under con- 


sideration it must be answered that the tax to which it relates is not a | 


direct tax, but a duty or excise; that {t was obligatory on the plaintiff 
to pay it. 

And, without further incumbering the Recorp with quotations, I 
will cite Veazie Bank v. Fenno (6 Wall., 533, 543, 544,546), where 
the principal question was as to a tax upon the bank-note circu- 
lation of State banks; Scholey v. Rew (23 Wall., 331, 346, 347), 
where the question whether a duty laid by the act of June 30, 
1864, as subsequently amended, upon succession was a direct 
tax within the meaning of the Constitution; Springer v. The 


United States (102 U. S. Rept., 586, 599, 600, 602), where the | 
whole subject was most thoroughly examined by both court and | 


counsel upon the constitutionality of the act of June 30, 1864, as 
amended by the act of March 38, 1865, in so far as it levied a 
duty upon gains, profits, and income derived from every kind of 
property and from every trade, profession, or employment. 

It can not be amiss to call attention to a case of special 
significance, usu@ly overlooked in discussions of this subject. 
I refer to the case of Clarke against Sichel, and so forth (re- 
ported in 14 Int. Rev. Rec., 6). 
Strong at circuit, he having participated in the decisions before 


mentioned, and involved the validity of a tax on income derived | 


from an annuity bequeathed by the will of the plaintiffs hus- 
band. The annuity was charged upon his entire estate, real 
and personal. In deciding the question adversely to the coa- 
tention that the estate was invalid, the learned justice said: 

If it be true, as has been argued, that the income tax is a “ capitation 
or other direct tax” within the meaning of the Constitution, it is 
undoubtedly prohibited by the first and ninth sections of the first 
article, for it is not “ apportioned among the States.” But I am of the 
opinion that it is not a “ capitation or other direct tax” in the sense 
in which the framers of the Constitution and people of the States who 
adopted it understood such taxes. 

When the fact is recalled that the act of 1864 provided, 
among other things, that ‘with certain specified exceptions) a 
tax should be levied, « cted, and paid annually upon the 
annual gains, profits, oz income of every person residing 
abroad, whether derived from any kind of property, rents, 
interest, dividends, salaries, or from ahy profession, trade, 
employment, or vocation carried on in the United States or 
elsewhere, or from any other source whatever, the true sig- 
nificance of this decision by Justice Strong is at once seen. 

I will now pass to consideration of decisions rendered sub- 
sequently to the Pollock case, and will undertake to show that 
both these decisions and the views of the court expressed in 
rendering them are totally inconsistent with those in the Pol- 
lock case, and are, in effect, in complete accord with the Hylton 
case and the other cases before referred to adopting and apply- 
ing its doctrine. 

But first, and I think very properly, I will call attention to 
the changed personnel of the Supreme Court, as an additional 
reason for a resubmission of the question. Counting those who 
participated in the decision in the Hylton case, 21 justices of 
the Supreme Court, comprising those who have shed most luster 
upon the jurisprudence of the Nation, have adhered to its doc- 
trine. Among them are included Justices Harlan, White, Jack- 
son, and Brown, who dissented in the Pollock case. One of these, 
Chief Justice White, is still a member of the court. Of the 5 
constituting the majority in that case, none remain. So that 
the court now consists of not one who held the income-tax act of 
1894 wneonstitutional, of 1 who held it constitutional, and 8 
who never passed upon the question. If the question were again 
presented in simple form a different conclusion might be reached. 

The first case subsequent to the Pollock case to which EF will re- 
fer is that of Nichol v. Ames (173 U. 8., 500). I refer to it 
merely to show that the court went back to and again. applied 
those practical rules for the construction of the clauses of the 
Constitution conferring the taxing power prevailing up to that 
time and repudiated the theoretical, economic views which were 
allowed to control the decision in the Pollock case. The opinion 
sustaining the validity of the tax was by Mr. Justice Peckham 
and was concurred in by all the other justices. He expressly 
repudiated all such theoretical canons of construction, saying: 


Taxation.is eminently practical, and is, in fact, brought. to every 
man’s door; and for the purpose of deciding upon its validity a tax 
should be rded in its actual, practical results rather than with 
reference to theoretical or abstract whose correctness is the sub- 


It was decided by Mr. Justice | 





S47 


ject of dispute and contradiction among those who are experts in the 
science of political economy. 

That he here referred to Adam Smith and other political 
economists whose theories exercised a controlling influence upon 
the views of the majority in the Pollock case, rejected in all 
prior decisions, and strenuously combatted by the dissenting 
justices in the Pollock case, there appears no room to doubt. 

In Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S., 41) the decision was upon 
the constitutional validity of the portion of the act of 1898 
which imposed a tax upon inheritances and legacies. The 
opinion sustaining the validity of the act in the respect here 
important was by Mr. Justice White and concurred in by the 
whole court, Mr. Justice Brewer dissenting only as to the 
power of Congress to grade such a tax according to the amount 
passing to the heir or legatee. It is true that some attempt was 
made to differentiate the case from the Pollock case; but after 
the most careful reading the question recurs, If Congress has 
no power to tax the whole of one’s receipts from all sources, 
whence does it derive power to tax the isolated act of receiving 
a legacy or inheritance. If the rents of land and interest upon 
money received as income may not be taxed, because of the 
directness of the impost, upon what principle may a tax be laid, 
without apportionment according to the census, upon the re- 
ceipt of the land or the money itself? The decision in 
sound sense and reason, wholly irreconcilable with the income- 
tax decision, and clearly appears to overrule it, 
at any rate in effect. 

The case of Spreckels Refining Co. v. McLain (192 U. S., 397) 
involved a provision of the act of 1898, providing for a tax upon 
the gross annual receipts in excess of $250,000 of every person, 
firm, corporation, or company carrying on or doing the business 
of refining sugar or oil, the amount of the tax to be determined 
by the returns of business required by the statute. The opinion 
of the court, by Mr. Justice Harlan, distinguishes between a tax 
upon the business measured by annual income—for that is what 
gross annual receipts amounts to—and the aggregate annual re- 
ceipts of a party. But the court sets up the barren ideality of 
the taxpayer’s business as a subject of taxation and uses that 
fiction as a basis for holding it to be an excise. Without the 
fiction, it must have been held an income tax, direct, and there- 
fore unconstitutional, following the doctrine of the Pollock case. 
Does any distinguishing quality inhere in the term “ business ’’? 
The court loosely uses the term, making no attempt to define it. 
No constitution or statute has ever so used the term as to indi- 
cate an intention to limit its ordinary and accepted meaning, 
and to do so is beyond the power of any court. 

It is axiomatic that in ascertaining the subject upon which a 
tax is laid something substantial, or at least representing some- 
thing valuable or limitable, must be found. The question re- 
curs, What is business? The Great Apostle said, “ List ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business;” and Woolsey said 
to the King, “It is the business of my life to pray for you.” 
Search the dictionaries, general and legal, and you wil! find 
them all agreeing business is anything in the world or above the 
world that concerns or interests an intelligent creature. ‘Turn- 
ing to Nichol v. Ames, and to many other cases that could be 
mentioned, we find the court saying that to warrant a privilege 
being the subject of taxation there must be something to dis- 
tinguish it from common right; and the court held that the 
privilege of buying and selling on an established exchange was 
distinguishable from the common right of buying and selling, 
agreeing that the common right could not be so taxed. That 
was a vital point in the case, the turning point. 

Within the definition of “ business” it is impossible to con- 
ceive of an income being received without engaging in business. 
The very act of receiving it is business; and the irresistible 
logie of the Spreckels case would support the constitutionality 
of an act containing the provisions of the pending bill even 
without the fiction of laying the tax on the business. It is true 
that the decision of the lower court in the Spreckels case was 
reversed and remanded for correction, but only upon a point 
raised upon the construction of the statute, the court consider- 
ing the judgment of the circuit court of appeals too broad. 
The court was unanimous in holding the act valid. 

In this instance Congress named the gross income—cross 
annual receipts—of two vocations, both useful, harmless, and 
helpful, neither deleterious to health nor morality. It might 
have included by name two score or two thousand. It might in 
the same way have extended the list to all. Or it might, with- 
out naming any, have specified “ every conceivable character of 
business, profession, or occupation.” That, with exemptions and 
gradations, would have been the exact equivalent of an income 
tax such as that contained in the act of 1894. Are we not, then, 
fully justified in saying that the doctrine of the Pollock deciston 
has been exploded by these later decisions? It must be so, 


is, 


if not in words, 
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unless in the settlement of great constitutional questions more 
consideration is to be given to mere forms of expression than 
to matters of substance. 

Mr. Chairman, the best thought of the country approves the 
income tax as the most just tax that can be levied by the Fed- 
eral Government. The House will approve this excise bill, 
whereby large incomes will be justly subjected to taxation for 
public purposes. This measure is in the form of an excise tax, 
so as to meet the position of a divided Supreme Court in oppo- 
sition to the income tax. In the Sixty-first Congress the Demo- 
crats forced the passage of a resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to authorize the Federal Government 
to impose an income tax without apportionment. A majority 
of the States have ratified this proposed amendment, and it is 
not too much to hope that the day is not far distant when the 
other States necessary will join in this ratification, and when 
this time shall come the Democratic Party will lift from the 
consumption of this land a part of the onerous taxation which 
now oppresses it and lay it where it justly belongs—upon those 
whose abundant incomes will enable them to pay it without 
abating even the luxuries which they enjoy. [Applause.] 


Hon. Tom L. Johnson on Taxation of Land Values—Public 
Ownership of Monticello. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
ROBERT J. BULKLEY, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 


HON. 


Monday, August 26, T912. 

Mr. BULKLBY said: 

Mr. Speaker: In view of the general interest now being mani- 
fested in the subject of taxation throughout the country, I de- 
sire to take advantage of the privilege of extending my remarks 
by submitting for the Recorp an extract from a speech by a 
former Member of this House, the late Hon. Tom L. Johnson, at 
a gathering of farmers near Akron, Ohio, August 29, 1905, 
when he was the Democratic candidate for governor of Ohio. 

After speaking on the issues in State and county for some 
half hour Mr. Johnson, as was his custom, called for ques- 
tions. A venerable gentleman, with long white whiskers, arose 
and said: “‘Mr,. Speaker, I have a suspicion from what I have 
read in the papers, that you desire to place all taxes on land. 
Is this correct?” Some one else in the audience then called 
out: “Tell us about the single tax.” Replying to the elderly 
man Mr. Johnson said: “ Most emphatically, no.” He paused 
for 2 moment, then continuing, said: 

“But if you mean that I have a desire to place all taxes on 
land values, I answer most decidedly, ‘Yes.’ If you want to 
hear about the single tax, I will stay with you and let my tent 
meeting in the city wait, while I say that if it were not for this 
idea, called single tax, I would not be here to-night. This is 
the reason that I am what I am and making the fight which 
we are now in. A tax on land would be an unjust and in- 
iquitous system, but a tax on land values would be the best 
and fairest system that the world has ever known. Laws 
which would bring about the taxation of land values would be 
of more service to humanity than any legislation ever yet 
enacted. Farmers are large owners of land, but not of land 
values. We have land in our city that sells at the rate of 
$5,000,000 per acre. Have any of your farmers lands as valuable 
as that? In New York city there is land that sells for $15,- 
000,000 per’acre. Is there any land in this neighborhood at 
that price? 

*“'To answer my friend’s question I will relate a little talk 
I had one day with Congressman Pierson, of Tuscarawas 
County, when we were in Washington together. Pierson was a 
farmer and said to me one day: ‘Tom, I can not go your single 
tax; it weuld be a hardship on the farmers, and they already 
have more than their share of tue burden of taxation.’ 

“TI said: ‘Look here, Pierson, if I thought the single tax 
would increase the farmers’ burden I would not stand for it for 
one minute. In fact, if I did not know it would be the greatest 
blessing to the farmers and to the workingmen in the city as 
well, I never would advocate it again. I can show you that 
the single tax will lighten the farmers’ burden as compared 
with the present method. Let me ask you some questions to 
see !f we can get at the facts in the matter. How much, Mr. 
Pierson, of the present tax burden do you think the farmers 
bear?” ‘ Well,’ he answered, ‘the farmers constitute over half 


the popniation of the United States, and I should say that they 


pay at least 60 per cent of all taxes.’ ‘Very well, let’s eall it 
50 per cent to be safe.’ ‘No, no,’ said Pierson, ‘that’s toe low. 
They pay more than 60 per cent, rather than less. ‘All right; 
but to be safe, let’s call it 50 per cent.’ 

“* Now, Mr. Pierson, I want you to tell me how much of the 
value of land the farmers have in the United States? Please 
take into consideration all the valuable coal lands, the iron, 
silver, gold, copper, and other valuable mines; the water privi- 
leges, the railroads, and their rights ef.way and terminals, in- 
cluding street railroads, telephones, and telegraphs, for these 
are built on the most valuable lands; all the gas and electric 
lighting rights of way built on land of great vaiue; all the 
city lots, some of which are worth more than a whole county 
of farming land. I want you to take all these into consideration 
and then tell me how much of these values in the United States 
the farmers have.’ 

“Mr. Pierson replied, ‘Well, I should say less than 5 per 
cent.’ I said, ‘Call it 10 per cent to be safe.’ ‘Oh, no, no: 
that’s entirely too high; that’s double.’ ‘Well, we will call 
it 10 per cent, anyway. Now, don’t you see that if the farmers 
are paying 50 per cent, that if all the taxes were raised by a 
single tax on land values the farmers, since they have but 
10 per cent of these values—you say 5 per cent—would pay less; 
that their taxes would be reduced five times? That instead of 
paying one-half, as now, they would under that plan pay but 
one-tenth?’ 

“*T declare, Tom, I never looked at it in #hat light, and I 
guess you have got me.’ 

“So, I say to you farmers here to-night, that this single 
tax, of which I am proud to be an advocate, would be to the 
overburdened farmers and workingmen the greatest boon, the 
greatest blessing, the greatest godsend that any country ever 
knew. I wish you good night.” 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF MONTICELLO. 

In these days of Democratic ascendency there has been 
awakened in the public mind a new interest in the life and 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. This quickened interest has 
lately been evidenced by the agitation for the public ownership 
of Jefferson’s homestead at Monticello. In order that we may 
have in the permanent Recorp a full statement ~* “ne who has 
given this subject a great deal of thought, I - to submit 
the statement of Mrs. Martin W. Littleton, of New York, before 
the Committee on Rules of the House of Representatives on 
July 24, 1912. 

The committee having under consideration Senate concurrent 
resolution No. 24, Mrs. Littleton said: 

“T thank the committee for giving me the privilege of ap- 
pearing before them to-day on a subject so near my heart. 
I wish that some other true friend of Jefferson could speak to 
you in my place. I wish very much that my husband could 
have appeared before you to-day. However, I take courage 
from the fact that several times before, when the subject of 
Monticello has been brought up before Congress, Congress 
has never refused to grant what was asked. So, even though 
I present the case very inadequately, I feel bold enough to go 
on and say what I have to say, feeling assured that what I 
ask will be granted. I am very sorry that the full committee 
can not be present to-day. I will not take up much of your 
time this morning and will not undertake to present all of the 
matter I have here, but will ask to have it inserted in the 
record. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That privilege will be given you, Mrs. 
Littleton. The Chair will state that a number of the members 
of the committee are out of the city. I think six of ‘the mem- 
bers are absent, but I hope several other members will come in 
later. You can proceed as long as you please with your state- 
ment, and can insert whatever documents you wish to have 
included in the record. 

“ Mrs. Lirrieron. I thank you for extending me that privilege, 
Mr. Chairman. 

“The first time this matter was brought before Congress was 
in 1863, when Uriah Levy asked Congress to accept Monticello 
as a gift to the people of the United States. Congress was pre- 
pared to do this and a resolution was offered to accept the gift, 
when Mr. Harris rose and notified Congress that relatives of 
Uriah Levy had brought a suit, or were about to bring a suit, 
to break the will of Uriah Levy, and that if Congress accepted 
this gift it would accept with it a lawsuit. So nothing was 
done on that occasion. 

“The next time was on April 13, 1878, the anniversary of 
Thomas Jefferson’s birthday, when Mr. ‘Sunset’ Cox, Repre- 
sentative from New York, asked for an appropriation of $5,000 
to renew the monument over Jefferson’s grave, the first one 
placed there having been destroyed. Congress granted that re- 





quest for $5,000, but the monument was not erected. There was 
some discussion over the deeds and titles and over the owner- 
ship of the grave, which Mr. Levy claimed, and the money was 
finally turned back into the Treasury. 

“The next request came four years later, in 1882, on another 
anniversary of Jefferson’s birthday, when Representative Geddes 
offered a measure providing for an appropriation of $10,000 
for the building of a monument. That measure was unani- 
mously passed. This was to replace the monument over Jeffer- 
son’s grave, which during all these years of lawsuits and neglect 
had been destroyed. As I have said, that request was graated, 
and $10,000 were appropriated to build the monument which 
stands there to-day. 

“ Now I am coming to you with another request, and the re- 
quest I am making to-day is a very small one. It is that you 
pass this resolution or take whatever action is appropriate. 

“The CHarmrMAN. You might read the resolution into the 
record if you wish to do so. I suggest that you read it for the 
record. 

“Mrs. Litrreton. The resolution is as follows: 


“[ Senate concurrent resolution 24, Sixty-second Congress second session. ] 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


“ Juty 18, 1912.—Referred to the Committee on Rules. 


“Resolved, etc., That the President of the Senate be, and is hereby, 
authorized to appoint a committee of five Members of the Senate, to act 
in cooperation with a similar committee to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to inquire into the wisdom and ascer- 
tain the cost of acquiring Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, as 
the property of the United States, that it may be preserved for all time 
in its entirety for the American people. 

“ Passed the Senate July 17, 1912. 

“Attest : 


“CHARLES G. BENNETT, Secretary. 


“The CHAIRMAN. Now, you wish this committee to report that 
resolution to the House of Representatives, and then you wish 
the House of Representatives to pass it. That would make it 
effective, and the committee provided for would be appointed 
by the respective officers of the House and Senate. 

“Mrs. Litrreton. Yes; that is what I am asking to be done, 
Mr. Henry. If you do not object, I will read my remarks on 
the subject of this resolution. I am not an experienced public 
speaker, and am a little bit nervous. 

“The CHARMAN. You can consult your own pleasure and con- 
venience in that regard, Mrs. Littleton. 

“Mrs. Lirrteton. When I came to Washington a few months 
ago I was surprised to find that in this city of history and out- 
door monuments there was no memorial in honor of Thomas 
Jefferson. I was surprised because, though Jefferson did many 
things which entitled him to recognition, he did one supreme 
thing that no man ever did do or ever can do again, and that 
thing was being the author of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. It made him almost a divine exception to the general 
run of mankind. But if I thought I had to convince this com- 
mittee of the important achievements of Thomas Jefferson which 
entitle him and his memory to the lasting gratitude of our coun- 
try I should stop here and now and surrender my task as 
hopeless. 


“It was he who had faith in man. It was he who fought for 


a new government, founded upon the belief that all men were | 


equal. It was he who builded an asylum for the oppressed of 
all nations. It was he who had the laws of primogeniture and 
entail abolished and made the young son equal to the elder 
brother. It was he who caused the separation of church and 
state and made it possible for all men to profess their religious 
belief without fear of oppression, whether Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jew. It was he who spoke the first words in behalf of the 
freedom of the negroes before any other American statesman ; 
and if his bill, the ‘Ordinance of the Northwestern Territory,’ 
prohibiting slavery after 1800, had passed our great Civil War 
might never have been fought. He drew the bill establishing 
our present system of coinage and currency on the decimal basis. 
Without sword, and with only his pen, he took over from Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, for the United States, the great Southwestern 
Territory, known as the Louisiana Purchase, and he took over 
also the Northwestern Territory of Oregon. Everyone knows 
that the last work his hands found to do, when he was an old, 
old man, was to inaugurate and build a great university for 
Virginia—the first real university in America. He believed 
that in a representative democracy education and intellectual! 
freedom was necessary. He created and wrote five great state 
papers from which Americans have learned their lesson of free- 
dom, the sublimest one of all he wrote being the Declaration of 
American Independence. 

“You know he gave eight years in the unremitting service in 
the greatest office which his country could offer. And at the end 
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of eight years of service the who'e people held out their hands 
in universal greeting as he retired to Monticello after more than 
half a century of public service. When he started in the public 
service he was a rich man. When he left, after more than 60 
years, he was a poor man. Subscriptions were taken up for 
him, his home sold, and his grave is now a thing neglected and 
bandied about, without ownership or one to do it honor. It 
might almost as well rest in foreign territory. It is a neglected 
spot, a shame and a disgrace to this country, which prizes above 
all things the freedom and liberty which he procured for them. 
“This is but a brief reference to the things which he did for 
our country’s growth, but you all know this so much better than 
I and are in some sense living the life he lived and rendering 
the services he rendered, I shall ask you to let me pass to the 
particular subject in hand and tell you, if I can, the exact story 
of Monticello, which I am sure this country wishes and o 
to take to itself. I car not speak of Jefferson without speaking 
of Monticello and without speaking of George Washingtor and 
Mount Vernon. They are in my mind together 
the sword, the other the man of the peu. 
tains—Mount Vernon and Monticello (‘little mountain ’)—in 
whose bosoms there now rest these two precious 
of our Nation. George Washington has a place in all history 
above neglect or envy. But Thomas Jefferson stands apart. 


rht 


one the man of 
And the two moun 
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“While one with his sword carved out a nation and procured 
liberty for us, the other with his pen carved out a nation and 
procured human liberty for us. And they both worked togethe: 
and gave us this beautiful Capital City. In the heart of it a 


grateful Nation has erected a monument to the memory of on 
of them. But, I say, in all this city of glorious marble and trees 


there is not an outdoor monument er shaft erected in honor of 
the other one. There are monuments to Edward Gallaudet, 
George Washington, Gen.. Jackson, Lafayette, Rochambeau, 
Gen. Sherman, Gen. Scott, Daniel Webster, Gen. McPherson 


Hahnemann, Gen. Thomas, Martin Luther, Gen. McClellan, Gen. 
Sheridan, Admiral Dupont, Admiral Farragut, Gen. Logan, 
Gen. Hancock, Gen. Rawlins, Benjamin Franklin, John With 
spoon, H. W. Longfellow, Dr. Joseph Henry, Dr. 
Louis J. M. Daguerre, Dr. Benjamin Rush, Frederick the 
Great, John Marshall, the Peace Monument, President Garfield, 
Gen. Grant, Emancipation statue, Abraham Lincoln, Albert Pike, 
Gen. Greene, Alexander Sheppard, Gen. von Steuben, Christo 
pher Columbus, Pulaski, Kosciuszko, John Paul Jones, Maj. B. I 
Stevenson, and the statue of Freedom. 
“Jefferson did things 


Samuel G1 


many, many which entitle him to 
our recognition. While the memories of the deeds of most men 
fade with years, the deeds of Thomas Jefferson grow brighter 


with time, and as the world becomes more and more enlightened 
he is more and more beloved. The signing of the treaty of 
cession of Louisiana was the vastest single forward 
progress in the story of man. Without loss of blood, by peace 
ful negotiations, more than 1,000,000 square miles of territory 
were won from the domain of European powers and brought 


Ste) of 


within the jurisdiction of the young Republic—and out of this 
territory have been carved all these great States: Arkansas 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon 


tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma. With the addition of Oregon, comprising 
many more States, Jefferson carved out a real republic, more 
than doubling the area already a part of the United States 

“But out of all these States whose creation he made possible 
not one is named after him. It is time al! this neglect were 
atoned for, and it is a disgrace that under the shadows of this 
Capitol his grave should be neglected. 

“ We have no Westminster Abbey in America, instead we have 
two treasure houses—one, Mount Vernon, which, through the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, has become a 
nation’s shrine. John Augustine Washington surrendered 
mausoleum, house, and grounds for a national memorial, as a 
sacred trust for the public, as the Lee family and the Jackson 
family patriotically surrendered their historic houses as na- 
tional memorials. George Washington's tomb is now carefully 
protected and guarded against vandal hands and his house pro- 
tected against fire. The other treasure house is Monticello, and 
I can think of no memorial to Thomas Jefferson more beautiful, 
more just, more dignified than that Monticello, which he loved 
so much, should, like Mount Vernon, belong to the Nation. It 
is a sacred place, and not one of national but of international 
importance. 

“Pilgrimage to Monticello began more than a century ago. 
During the lifetime of Jefferson, in the years of his retirement, 
the leading men turned to Monticello. His home was the place 
toward which steps were constantly turned. Pilgrimages to 
Monticello did not cease with the death of Jefferson. 
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‘Many people of all races and creeds continue to journey 
the And we hope now that Monticello, which sheltered 
Thomas Jefferson, his home in life, as it is now his home in 
dexth, should become forever a shrine—a place set apart— 


where our children and our children’s children may go to learn 
lessons of history and freedom. It is too sacred a trust to be 
left in the care of one individual. 

‘he home of Jefferson is the natural inheritance of the 


whole people, and can not fittingly rest in the exclusive 
ownership of one individual. The right to go to and from 
his grave belongs to the unnumbered generations, and the 
right can not be narrowed down to the rights of one in- 
dividual whose proprietorship rests upor a naked pur- 
chase. However much this proprietor may venerate the mem- 
ory of Mr. Jefferson and rejoice in the ownership of his old 
home, he should not appropriate to himself, even in this spirit 
of veneration, that which is common to every human being in 
the Republic; and no doubt Mr. Levy would do his part toward 
the public ownership of Monticello, thereby honoring his an- 
cestor, who believed it should belong to the people, and thereby 
respecting the memory of the author of the Declaration of 


American Independence. Monticello can never 
cept wholly and solely as the home of Thomas Jefferson, and I 
believe there is no widespread interest to have it known as a 
memorial to Commodore Uriah P. Levy, whose family have 
immortalized him in these words: 

‘The father and author of the abolition of corporal punishment in 
the United States Navy. 

“ The service which Mr. Jefferson gave to his country while he 
was living was great, but the fruits of his labor are ever grow- 


ing and ever ripening in the minds and hearts of each genera- 
tion, and he is thus attached more and more, year after year, 
to all mankind. And this shrine must be preserved for them, 


opened to them, 
aspirations. The practical safety from destruction may be well 
assured in the hands of an individual, but such a place, in- 
capable of reproduction, should not be used as a summer home, 
but should be absolately guaranteed against loess, by fire or 
otherwise, under the vigilant eye and in the affectionate solici- 
tude of the whole Nation. 

‘It may be by will or by the laws of descent continued as a 
personal exhibit by a proud proprietor, but its future position 
as 2 historical place, rich with illistrious names, should not 
be left to the kindly disposition of fate. No man living to-day 
in our country, whatever his fortune, station, or prestige, can 
fill the ample setting laboriously erected by 
Jefferson. 

“As the property of the Nation Montica@llo would house the 


grateful affection of all who made their offerings over its 
threshold. As the property of any individual it can not be 
saved from the grotesque. Social life may enliven its corridors, 


rich, with history. Banquets may make it brilliant with 
assemblage of welcome guests. All that wealth and iuxury can 
summon to its open doors may serve to drive away the melan- 


days; but none of these things, nor all of these things, can fit- 
tingly inhabit or fully occupy the memory of the man who 
wrote the Declaration of American Independence. 

‘Te gift of Monticello to the Nation would be the most 
glorious monument possible to the memory of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

‘'The resolution before the committee calls for an inquiry as 
to the advisability of the Government purchasing Monticello. In 
order that we may understand what we are dealing with, let me 
acquaint you with the actual history of this place known as 
Monticello. It is a lost story; the facts concerning it are 
Scarcely known. Many books and magazines mention the home 
of Mr. Jefferson, but few writers have taken the trouble or 
made the research necessary to tell the whole story or the 
truih concerning it. The story begins 177 years ago. It is 
not ended yet. 

“Monticello came into the hands of the Jefferson family by 
grant in 1735 and remained in their possession till two weeks 
after Mr. Jefferson's death, July 4, 1826-91 years in all. Then 
it fell into the hands of strangers. Dr. Barclay owned it a few 
years; then it fell into the Levys’ hands, and there it has re- 
mained these last years—a little over 70 in all, but not long 
enough for it ever to be considered a memorial to anyone except 
Themas Jefferson, and I hope no one would have the temerity 
to suggest or insist upon its being a memorial to any other per- 
son or family, however distinguished they may be. Byen 
though Commodore Levy initiated the movement to abolish flog- 
ging in the Navy, and even though, since his death, some of his 
relatives are buried at Monticello, I am certain the world 


be known ex- | 


ever kindling new hopes, ever awakening new | 
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the genius of | 


its | 





could never come te regard Monticello in any other way than as 
the home and burial place of Thomas Jefferson. 

“In order to present you these few facts, it was necessary to 
consult old records; some in the State Department, some in the 
Congressional Recorps, some in the Congressional Library, some 
in the newspapers of olden times, and some in papers recorded 
in the State of Virginia. Some information I gathered from a 
book called ‘ Monticello and Its Preservation,’ presented to the 
Congressional Library with the compliments of Mr. J. M. Levy. 

“In 1735 Col. Peter Jefferson, father of Thomas Jefferson, 
obtained patents for large tracts of land lying contiguous to 
each other—on River Rivanna—1,000 acres in all. Afterwards 
he purchased 900 acres more. 

“In 1738 he married Jane Randolph and brought her to his 
home, which he named Shadwell. Five years later—April 13, 
1748—his third son was born and named Thomas Jefferson. 

“ Col. Peter Jefferson died in 1757, when Thomas Jefferson was 
14 years old. On the day Thomas Jefferson came of age he 
planted an avenue of trees, and at the present time all that 
remains to tell of his birthplace are a few of these old, battered, 
decayed locust and sycamore trees. 

“Two miles from Shadwell was an isolated mountain 580 feet 
high, which he afierwards named Monticello (‘little moun- 
tain’). The land was valued at not more than $2 per acre. 

“In 1770 Shadwell was burned; but already Jefferson had 
chosen Monticello as a site for his future home, and for some 
time men had been employed chopping and clearing on the sum- 


| mit, and in the spring he had an erchard planted on its slopes, 


and immediately he began the construction of Monticello. 
What a piece of work it was to build such an abode. It was 
the first one in America worthy of occupation by civilized beings 
in which art, taste, and utility were united. What a piece 


| of work to place such an abode upon the summit of his little 


mountain, with no architect but himself, few workmen but 
slaves, no landscape gardener, no models to copy, trees felled, 
timber hewn, the nails wrought, vehicles consiructed, laborers 
trained on the seene of operation. He had to send for* his 
window sash to London. Nothing but the coarsest, roughest 
work could go on in his absence. And often the work stood 
still for weeks, months, and years while he was in public serv- 
ice. This, in his entry book: 

“Choose out for a burial place some unfrequented vale in the park 
where there is no sound to break the stillness but the brook that, 
bubbling, winds among the weeds; no mark of any human shape that 
has been there, unless the skeleton of some poor wretch who sought 
that place out to despair and die in. 

“On New Year’s day of 1772 he married Martha Skelton, a 
childless widow. Shadwell having been destroyed by fire, he 
took her to the new and unfinished home, Monticello. 

“In 1774 Martha Jefferson was born. Later five other children 
were born. During these years Thomas Jefferson was a thriv- 
ing young lawyer and able te increase his estate 5,000 acres 
more and to make further additions to Monticello. Mr: Jeffer- 


| son planted trees, erected sawmills, gristmill, a nail factory, and 
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| blac ith shop. 
choly silence which serves to speak of Jefferson’s last pinched | ——_— . 


“In June, 1776, Mr. Jefferson began to write the draft of our 
independence, and July 4, 1776, on Thursday, the paper was 
signed, and on July 8 it was read publicly for the first time in 
every square and in every city of the United States. 

“The deed was done: 

“A people not formed for empire ceased to be imperial. 

“In i781 British cavalry entered Monticello. Tarlton gave 
orders that nothing in the house should be injured or removed. 
Afterwards Monticello was visited by Marquis de Chastellux. 
‘Mr. Jefferson,” wrote the marquis, ‘is the first American 
who has consulted the fine arts to know how he should shelter 
himself from the weather.’ 

“In a letter dated March 3, 1912, Senator Lopce writes: 


“I can a with you fully as to his great ability and his service in 
the Revolution when he placed our cause re the world. There is 
one side of Jefferson to which you allude and which is too often over- 


looked, and that is his love of art and architecture in a country when 
they were ha known. In them and in ~. love of hooks and science 

with his ingui he was ahead of the society in which he 
lived and did a great to enlighten us when we needed it. 

“In 1797 the Duke of Liancourt visited Monticello, I want 
you to have a picture of Monticello in your minds, so I will read 
his description. [Shows picture.] 

“ Monticello is situated 3 miles from Milt in that chain of moun- 
tains which stretches from James River to 28 miles 
in front of the Blue R and in a direction Hel to those moun- 


tains. This chain, wh runs uninterrupted in its small extent, as- 
sumes a. the names of the West, South, Green Mountains. 
“It in the the name of the South Mountains 


part known by 
that Monticello is situated. The house stands on the summit of the 
mountain, and the taste and arts of Europe have been consulted 
the formation efferson had commenced its 


in of its plan. Mr. Ji 
construction before the Revo Giese abat epoch his 
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life has been constantly engaged in public affairs, and he has not been 
able to complete the execution of the whole extent of the project 
which it seems he had at first conceived. That part of the building 
which was finished has suffered from the suspension of the work, and 
Mr. Jefferson, who two years since resumed the habits and leisure of 
private life, is now employed in repairing the damage occasioned by 
this interruption and still more by his absence. He continues his 
original plan, and even improves on it, by giving to his buildings more 
eleration and extent. He intends that they shall consist only of one 
story, crowned with balustrades, and a dome is to be constructed in 
the center of the structure. The apartments will be large and con- 
venient, the decoration both outside and inside simple, yet regular and 
elegant. Monticello, according to its first plan, was infinitely superior 
to all other houses in America in point of taste and convenience, but 
at that time Mr. Jefferson had studied taste and the fine arts in 
books only. His travels in Europe have supplied him with models. 
He has appropriated them to his design, and his new plan, the execu- 
tion of which is already much advanced, will be accomplished before 
the end of next year, and then his house will certainly deserve to be 
ranked with the most pleasant mansions in France and England. 

“ Mr. Jefferson’s house commands one of the most extensive prospects 
you can meet with. On the east side, the front of the building, the 
eye is not checked by any object, since the mountain on which the house 
is seated commands all the neighboring heights as far as the Chesa- 
peake. The Atlantic might be seen, were it not for the greatness of the 
distance, which renders that prospect impossible. On the right and 
left the eye commands the extensive valley that separates the Green, 
South, and West Mountains from the Blue Ridge, and has no other 
bounds but these high mountains, of which, on a clear day, you dis 
cern the chain on the right upward of a hundred miles, far beyond 
James River; and on the left as far as Maryland, on the other side 
of the Potomac. Through some intervals formed by the irregular sum- 
mits of the Blue Mountains, you discover the Peaked Ridge, a chain of 


mountains placed between the Blue and North Mountains, another more | 
But in the back part the prospect is soon interrupted 


distant ridge. 


by a mountain more elevated than that on which the house is seated. 
The bounds of the view on this point, at so small a distance, form a 


pleasant resting place, as the immensity of the prospect it enjoys is | 


perhaps already too vast. A considerable number of cultivated fields, 
houses, and barns enliven and variegate the extensive landscape, still 
more embellished by the beautiful and diversified forms of mountains, 
in the whole chain of which not one resembles another. 

“March 4, 1801, Jefferson was inaugurated President, the first cere- 


} 
| 








mony of the kind the Capital had ever seen, the simplest and most | 


democratic in form, that it was ever destined to 
Monticello was completed, after 30 years’ work. 

“A few months before his retirement from the Presidency, in 1809, it 
occurred to Mr. Jefferson to look into his affairs and see how he was 
coming out on the 4th of March. To his consternation and horror he 
found there would be a most serious deficit. 

“After the war he had relieved himself of his most pressing 
embarrassments by selling part of his estate, and now he found 
that it was necessary to sell that other part of his estate which 
was the most precious to him and most especially his own— 
his library—the result of 60 years’ affectionate search and se- 
lection. He offered it to Congress to supply the place of their 
Library, burnt by the British August 24, 1814, when the 


see, and in 1802 


Library, the two wings of the Capitol, and the White House | 


and other public buildings were burned. He received from the 
Government $23,000, about half the value of the real worth of 
his books. But even this money did not relieve his embarrass- 
ment, and at the end of 60 years of public service he was a poor 
man, weighed down under a load of debt, and the remaining 17 
years of his life he spent in retirement at Monticello. During 
that time his home was constantly overflowing with guests, who, 
it is said, literally ate him out of house and home. 

““Many foreigners of distinction felt their American 
ence incomplete until they had paid a pilgrimage to the 
of the Declaration of American Independence. 

“At the close of his life the founding of the University 
ginia 
his labors. 

“About this time Lieut. Hall, of the British Army, visited 
Monticello, and he wrote: 

“I slept a night at Monticello, and left it in the morning with such a 
feeling as the traveler quits the moldering remains of a Grecian temple 
or the pilgrims a fountain in the desert. It would, indeed, argue a 
great torpor, both of understanding and heart, to have looked without 
veneration or interest on the man who drew up the Declaration of 
American Independence, who shared in the councils by whicia her [ree- 
dom was established, whom the unbought voice of his fellow citizens 
called to the exercise of a dignity from which his own moderation im- 
pelled him when such an example was most salutary to withdraw, and 
who, while he dedicates the evening of his glorious days to the pur- 
suits of science and literature, shuns rone of the humbler duties of 
private life, but, having a seat higher than that of kings, succeeds with 
graceful dignity to that of the good neighbor and becomes the friendly 
adviser, lawyer, physician, and even gardener of his vicinity. This is 
the still small voice of geiowwpss, deeper and holier than the iight- 
nings and earthquakes which have preceded it. What monarch would 
venture thus to exhibit himself in the nakedness of his humanity? (Gn 
what royal brow would the laurel replace the diadem? But they who 
are born and educated to be kings are not expected to be philosophers, 


This is a just answer, though no great compliment, either to the gov- 
ernors or the governed. 


“In 1824 Daniel Webster and Lafayette visited Monticello: in 
1825 the Duke of Saxe-Weimar came, and many other distin- 
guished people. 

Mr. Jefferson’s affairs did not mend, times were hard, ruin 
faced him, land could not be sold. Consequently he petitioned 
the legislature to allow him to dispose of some of his farms by 


experi- 
author 


of Vir- 


ras the chief subject of his théughts and chief object of | 








lottery, as was frequently done when money was to be raised | oak tree which now stands above him, dead and without a leaf. 
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for a public object. In the meantime it had been noised abroad, 
all over the Union, that the author of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence was about to lese that far-famed Monticello, with 
which his name had been associated in the minds of two gener: 


tions as a Mecca to people of all lands 

“A feeling arose in all liberal minds that this must not be; 
|} and during the year 1826 subscriptions were made for his relief 
in several places. Philip Hone, mayor of New York, raised 


without an effort $8,500. Philadelphia sent $5,000. and Baltimore 
$3,000, and Mr. Jefferson’s last days were solaced by the belief 


that the subscriptions would suffice to free his estate from debt 


and secure home and independence to his daughter Martha. 
| He was proud to be the object of the liberality of his country 
men. He said, ‘It is the pure and unsolicited offering of love.’ 
Shortly after this he wrote the following letter to his friend, 
Mr. Madison: 

“You will have seen in the newspapers some proceedings in the 
lature which have cost me much mortification Still, sales at a 
price would leave me competently provided. Had crops and price 
several years been such as to maintain a steady competition of 
stantial bidders at market, all would have been safe. But the | 


succession of years of stunted crops, of reduced prices, the general pr 
tration of the farming business under levies for the rt of 


supp Mana 
facturers, ete., with 


the calamitous fluctuations of value in our papet 
medium, have kept agriculture in a state of abject depression, which 
has peopled the Western States by silently breaking up those on the 
Atlantic and glutted the land market while it drew off its bidders In 
such a state of things property has lost its character of being a resource 
for debts. 
“ Highland in Bedford which, in the days cf our plethory, sold readil! 
for from $50 to $100 the acre (and such sales were many then) would 
; not now sell for more than $10 to $20, ar one-quarter or one-fifth o 
its former price. Reflecting on these things, the practice curred to 
me of selling on fair valuation and by way of lottery fteu resorted 
to before the Revolution to effect large sales, and still in constant usag 
in every State for individual as well as corporation purpos if it is 
permitted in my case my lands here alone, with the mills, et will 


pay everything and will leave me Monticello and a 
fused, I 


farm f1 re 


if 
Bedfo 


must sell everything here, perhaps considerably in rd 
move thither with my family, where I have not even a log hut to put 
my head into [the house of Poplar Forest had passed out of his pos 
session], and where ground for burial will depend on the de predation 
which, under the form of sales, shall have been committed on my 


property. 


“The question, then, with me was utrum horum. But why afflict you 
with these details? Indeed, I can not tell, unless pains are lessened 
by communication with a friend. The friendship which has existed 


between us now half a century and the harmony of our politica! 
ciples and pursuits have been sources of constant happiness to me 
through that long period. And if I remove beyond the reach of at 
tentions to the university or beyond the bourne of life itself 
I must, it is a comfort to leave that institution under your ca: ind 
an assurance that it will not be wanting. It has also been a at 
solace to me to believe that you are engaged in vindicating to 


prin 


ne oon 


posterity 
| y 





the course we have pursued for preserving to them in all their purity 
the blessings of self-government which we had assisted, too, in a 
quiring for them If ever the earth has beheld a system of admini 
tration conducted with a single and steadfast eye to the ger 
interest and happiness of those committed to it—one which, protected 
by truth, can never know reproach—it Is that to which our live 

been devoted. To myself you have been a pillar of support through 
life. Take care of me when dead, and be assured that I iall le 


with you my last affections. 


“Later, on June 24, 1826, he wrote a long letter in reply to an 
invitation to attend the fiftieth celebration of the Fourth of July 
at Washington. He wrote: 

“All eyes aré opened, or opening, to the rights of man; the general 
spread of the light of science has already laid open to every iow 
the palpable truth that the mass of mankind has not been born with 
saddies on their backs, nor a famed few, booted and spurred, ready t 
ride them legitimately, by the grace of God. 


“When this letter was read the whole Nation was in tears: 


0 


| celebrations of July the Fourth were turned into deepest mourn- 


ing, for he died that morning—July 4, 1826—upon the fiftieth 
anniversary of the day he had done so much to make immortal; 
and on the day of his death there was found written on the 
torn back of an old letter, in his own handwriting, the folloy 
ing directions for his monument and inscription: 

“On a grave, a plain die or cube of 3 feet, without any m¢ 


surmounted by an obelisk of 6 feet height, each of a single st 
the face of the 


ldings, 
‘ , t, € me; on 
obelisk thé following inscription, and not a word mor 


* Here was buried 
“Thomas Jefferson, 
“Author of the 
“ Declaration of American Independence, 
“ Of the statute of Virginia, 
“ Religious freedom, 
“And father of the University of Virginia 


“ Because of these as testimonials that I have lived I wish most 
be remembered. It to be of the coarse stone of which my columns 
made, that no one may be tempted hereafter to destroy it for the value 
of the materials. My bust, by Carracchi, with the pedestal and trun 
eated column on which it stands, might be given to the university, if 
they would place it in the dome room of the rotunda. 


to 


“ His remains were placed in the family burial ground, near the 
summit of Monticello, 600 or 700 feet from the house, on the 
spot selected nearly 70 years before by himself, and under an 
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‘Ry his will, written in his own handwriting, which is now in 
the county clerk’s office of Charlottesville, he devised Monticello 
farm io his daughter, Martha Randolph. 

He died believing that there was enough money to pay his 
debts and to take care of his only child—-Martha—but in two 
weeks’ time all his property had te be advertised for sale at | 
lottery, which in those days was the usual custom, in order to 


pay pressing notes and to supply the daily needs of his only sur- 
viving child. I thought it might be of interest to the committee 
to see the old newspapers of that day, which give an account of 
Mr. Jefferson’s death. I have here a copy of the Herald, of 
Alexandria, Va., of July 11, 1826, containing the announcement 
of Mr. Jefferson’s death, and in the issue of the same paper of 


July 28 is the advertisement of the lottery for the sale of Mon- 
ticello, which was advertised as being worth $71,000 and con- 
taini 109 acres. This account states that the value had been 
un estimated by mistake by $14,000. Later the lottery was | 
withdrawn. They expected these subscriptions from New York 


and other cities to be large enough to pay the debts and also to 


retain Monticello. But after paying the debts there was not 
enough money left for this purpose, and in November, 1831, 
Thomas J. Randolph and Martha Randolph, their heirs, execu- | 


of $7,000 a tract of land forming a part of the tract of 552 | 


aces commonly known by the name of Monticello, which con- 
stituted 
possessed, and which by his will he had devised to his daughter, 
Martha Randolph, subject to the payment of his debts. It was 
found necessary in order to pay his debts to sell the land, and I 
show you a copy of the deed, in which you will notice the clause 
reserving to the heirs of Thomas Jefferson the family graveyard 
and full access to the same. 

“IT havea copy of the Barclay deed, in which there is a clause 
reserving the Jefferson family burial ground to his descendants. 

“T brought this book with me to show the value of Monticello 
at the time of Jefferson’s death. This book contains a file of the 
Alexandria Herald, a newspaper of that time. You will find in 
this paper an anneuncement of Jefferson’s death, printed on 
Tuesday morning, July 11, 1826. They were slow in getting the 
news in those days. The place is offered for sale here in this 
paper, and on August 28 it is advertised for sale at lottery. It 
appears in several papers, and there is a description of the 
property and the price, giving the value of the property at the 
time of Jefferson’s death as $71,000, for about 500 acres of land. 
Of course, at the time of his death the property was at its best 
and had its highest value. 

“Mr. Foster. Do you say there was a reservation of the ceme- 
tery in the deed? 

“ Mrs, Lerrteron. Yes, sir: there was a clause in the deed re- 
serving the cemetery to the descendants of Thomas Jefferson. 
Wheu they sold the place they had this reservation made in the deed. 

‘The CyHarrMan, I think it would be a good idea to insert an 
extract from the deed in the ecord. Of course, it will not be 
necessiry to insert the formal -ortions of the deed. 

‘Mrs. Lrrrieron. I will insert Just enough to show the dates 
and the reservation of the family burial grounds. 


“Albemarle County court. Randolph to Barclay. 


‘This indenture, made this Ist day of November, 1831, between Thomas 
J. Randolph and Martha Randolph, of the county of Albemarle and 
State of Virginia, of the one part, and James T. Barclay, of the county 
ind State aforesaid, of the other part witnesseth that for and in con 
siderstion of the sum of $7,000 they, the said Thomas J. Randolph and 
Martha Randolph, have granted, bargained, aliened, and confirmed and 
by these presents do grant, bargain, allen, and confirm to the sai? James 


S. Barclay a certain tract or parcel of land lying, ete. * * The 
parties reserve to themselves the family graveyard, with free access to 
the same 


“Tuomas J, Raxpourn. 
“ MARTHA RANDOLPH. 
and admitted to record. 


SEAL.j 
SEAL. ] 


“Tra GARRETT, C, C. 
‘In the spring of 1834 Uriah Levy went to Virginia to purchase 
Morticelo, then in possession of James T. Barclay, who desired 
to sell it. It is said a fri ud of the family named Allen jour- 
neyed to New York, Boston, and Washington in an endeavgr to 
raise the amount necessary to purchase Monticello, with the 
intention of restoring the property to the daughter of Thomas 
Jefferson. In the meantime Uriah Levy journeyed from New 
York in his coach and postilions and made private proposals for 
the purchase of Monticello for the sum of $2,700 for the house 
and 250 acres. After his purchase there arose a dispute between 
him and Barclay about the acreage, which was valued at $5 per 
acre. and about certain effects in the house; that is, valuable 
mirrors and an extraordinary clock, which had been reserved 
and which Uriah Levy had manifested a great desire to obtain. 
‘These disputes kept Monticello in the courts till the spring of 
1836. I have the report of the lawsuit from the circuit superior 
court, and here I have a copy of all the court proceedings. 


* Witnessed 
* Attest 





| the necessary 


“In the deed book of Albemarle County we read that an in- 
denture was made on the 20th day of May, 1836, between James 
T. Barelay and Julia Ann, his wife, of the first part, and Uriah 
P. Levy, of the second part, for and in consideration of $2,700 of 
lawful money of the United States paid to them by Uriah Levy, 
sold and conveyed to Uriah Levy, Monticello and 218 acres. 
Two hundred dollars was subtracted from that amount on 
account of dispute about acreage, clocks, mirrors, ete., with the 
result that Uriah Levy paid $2,500 for Monticello and 218 acres 
of land. 

“ During Uriah Levy’s lifetime Monticello was confiscated by 
the Confederacy. He said that the act of confiscation was 
nothing—in a few months the triumph of the Union Armies 
would restore him his property, and that it was his intention to 
leave that property to the State of Virginia for educational pur- 
poses. This information I gathered from old newspapers. 

“On March 22, 1862, Commodore Uriah P. Levy died at his 
home in St. Marks Place, N. Y.—that is about 50 years ago 
and before dying he made a will to secure Monticello to the 
people of the United States; and he wrote that should the Gov- 


| ernment refuse the bequest, then he willed it to the people of 


ne | the State of Virginia; and should they decline to accept the 
tors, 1nd administrators, sold to James T. Barclay for the sum | 


bequest, then he gave the same to certain Hebrew congregations 
in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Richmond. In the 


y : On- | last item of his will he directed his executors to hold the whole 
a portion of the land of which Thomas Jefferson died | 


of the property until proper steps could be taken by Congress 
or the Legislature of Virginia or the Hebrew congregations to 
receive the same. 

“Part of this will I found is in the reports of New York Court 
of Appeals, volume 33, page 97, and in Barbour’s Reports, page 
40. And here is the will: 


“ Uriah P. Levy, the testator, died in the ay of New York, where he 
was domiciled, in March, 1862, leaving surviving a widow, brothers 
and sisters, nephews and nieces, his heirs at law, and next of kin. He 
died seized of real estate in the city of New York of the value of 
$200,000, and his personal property was inventoried at $131,000. He 
also was the owner of a farm at Monticello, in Virginia, containing 
between 2,00C and 3,000 acres (formerly the residence of President 
Jefferson), and another estate, called the Washington farm, of about 
1,100 acres, with the farming implements, cattle, etc., on both prop- 
erties. 

“ By his will. after other provisions, the testator devised his farm and 
estate at Monticello, together with the residue of his estate, real and 
personal, “to the people of the United States, er such persons as 
Cougress shall appoint te receive it, in trust, for the sole and only 
parpese of establishing and maintaining at said farm of Monticello, 
n Virgmia, an agriculture school for the purpose of educating as 
practical farmers children ef the warrant officers of the United States 
Navy, whose fathers are dead,” etc. But should the Congress of the 
United States refuse to accept the bequest or to take the necessary 
steps tu carry out the testator’s intention, then he devised the same 
“to the people of the State of Virginia, instead of the people of the 
United States, provided they, by acts of their legislature, accept it and 
carry it out as herein directed.” And should the people of Virginia, 
by the neglect of their legisiature, dectine to accept the said bequest. 
then he gave the same to certain Hebrew congregations in the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Richmond, “ provided they procure 
legislation to entitle them to hold said estate and to 
establish an agriculture school at said Monticello for the ehildren of 


| said societies who are between the ages of 12 and 16 years and whose 





fathers are dead, and also similar children of any other denomination, 
Hebrew or Christian.” 

“Tdem: T direct my executors, hereinafter named, or such of them as 
shall qualify, to invest the funds as fast as they accumulate, and to 
held the whole of the property and estate hereby devised and bequeathed 
for said school and in their «hands until the proper steps have been 
taken by Congress, or the Legislature of Virginia, or the said Hebrew 
Benevolent Congregation to receive the same and discharge said ex- 
ecutors. 

“ Lastly, I appoint the Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, David V. 8. Coddinz- 
ton, Ashel S. Levy, Esq., and Joseph H. Patten, Esq., counselor at law 
in the city of New York; Dr. Joshua Cohen, ad tnath I. Cohen, his 
brother, of Baltimore ; George Carr, Esq.. attorney at law, Charlottes 
ville, Va.; and Dr. John B. Blacke, of Washington City, executors of 
this my said will and testament and trustees of said estate, and in case 
of the death of either of my executors or trustees or their relinquish- 
ment or inability to act, I direct that the remaining qualified executers 
or trustees act without them. 


“Uriah P. Levy died March 22, 1862. His will was admitted 
to prebate June 9, 1862. The executors qualified June 12, 1862. 
Resolution (S. Res. 137) was introduced in Congress and con- 
curred in by both Houses on March 3, 1863, the last day of the 
session. In the Congressional Globe of that date we read: 


“Mr. Fessenprx. I wish to introduce a joint resolution to which 
nobody will object; it will explain itself on beimg read. It is very 


introduce the joint resolu- 
devised to the people of 


| necessary to pass fit immediately. 


“By unanimous consent leave was given to 
tion (8S. Res. 137) in relation to the 
vy. sed, and it was read 


the United States by Capt. Uriah P. 
- It's ais t the devi nd bequest of Capt. Levy of his 

“It pr to acce! vise a : 
Monticello farm in Virginia and his real estate in New York City in 
trust, to establish and maintain at Monticello an agriculture school 
for the education of the children of warrant officers of the Navy. and 
to appoint William M. Evarts, Erastus Corning, and Lewis B. Wood- 
—_ = ee to receive the property and report their proceedings 
to the ne gress. 

Methane teh ately, aot 0.50 
siderable amount pro y— Sa o a ’ 
including an estate at Wonticetto and a considerable estate in the city 
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of New York—to 


the Government of the United States. 
amount 


bequeathed, | am told. will reach that sum. 
tion is whether Congress will accept it for the purposes therein 
pamed. Tt is for the consideration of Cofigress. I understand that 
if the United States refused to aceept it. then it is devised to the State 
of Virginia; and if they refuse to accept it, then to somebody else 
“Mr. Harris. We must accept a lawsuit with it. I understand the 
heirs are contesting the validity of the will. 
“Mr. FESSENDEN. I subnfit it to the consideration of the Senate. 
“Mr. LatTwam. 1 should like to inquire of the Senator from Maine 


whether there is any limitation as to the time within which the bequest 
must be aecepted ? 


“ Mr. FESSENDEN. 
resolution fttself It 
attorney of New York 


The whole 
The only ques- 


All IT know about It is precisely what appears in the 
was brought into the eommittee by the district 
We had no time to examine it. He said to me 


that it was belleved the estate devised would amount to about $300,000, | 


I was not aware that there was any litigation about h. 

“Mr. CoLLAMER. I understand that the form of the devise is this: The 
property is given first to the United States; if not accepted by them, 
then to the State of Virginia; and so on. I suppose that wnder such a 
devise the United States ought to manifest their intention to receive it 
in some reasonable time. I will ask how long it is since the man died? 
I do not know, but I think it Is within a short time. 

“Mr. Grimes. About a year, I think. 

“Mr. CoLLAMER. It seems to me that Congress should, at the earliest 
session after being informed of the fact, manifest its willingness to 
receftve the devise or not. Perhaps it might be construed by the 
courts as rejecting it if they did not accept it at the first session after 
they were informed of the fact. Perhaps not, however. I give no 
opinion on that point. My idea would be that we had better accept it 
at apy rate. 

“Mr. Harrts. The Senate, in action upon this resolution, ought to 
understand the precise position of the property in question. The heirs 
of Capt. Levy have already commenced 
of having this will declared void. That suit is now pending in 
courts of New York, and if the Government accept this donation un- 
doubtedly we shall have to take with it a severe litigation in the courts 
of New York in reference to it. I have no objection at all to accepting 
it, but it should be understood that the matter is to be litigated, and 
will be litigated, with great severity by the heirs of Capt. Levy. 

“Mr. DoourTtTLe. | suppose this would be the rule. It is for us to 
determine whether to accept it, and we ought to have a reasonable time 
for that purpose. 
is brought to the attention of the Committee on Finance and presented 
to the Senate. Now, if we should, under these circumstances, lay it 
over until the next session of Congress, it could not be said that we 
were asking any unreasonable time. 


“ While the joint resolution in relation to the preperty devised 
to the people of the United States by Commodore Levy was 
still pending, and in less than a year, before the United States 


could take steps to accept or refuse the devise, though Commodore | 


Levy had plainly directed in his will that his executors hold 
the whole property and estate devised and bequeathed in their 


hands until proper steps could be taken by Congress to receive | 


the same and discharge the executors, the executors of the 
will, it seems, brought action “to obtain a judicial construc- 
tion of the testator’s will,” and to construe its meaning. 
case went to the court, and there it was decided on the techni- 
eal ground of “indefiniteness,” in New York general term, 
November 30, 1863, that Uriah P. Levy’s wish, which was sol- 
emnly written in his will, must go for nothing, and the out- 
come of it was that Monticello came into the possession of 
J. M. Levy, instead of the people of the United States, to whom 
it had been left in trust. 


‘It was splendid and patriotic of Uriah P. Levy to wish the | 


people of the United States to own Monticello, with its associa- 
tions and historic interest, and to do all he could to bring it 
about. He probably remembered how an Englishman named 


James Smitbson had bequeathed his estate to the United States | 


of America to found an establishment for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men 


“ Before willing the people of the United States Monticello. 
he wrote this letter to the House of Representatives. I find 
in the Senate report of the Forty-third Congress this corre 
spondence : 


“ WASHINGTON, March 23, 183}. 
“To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

“IT beg leave to present, through you, to my fellow citizens of the 
United States a colossal bronze statue of Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of our Independence. 

“This statue was caecetea 
David and Honoré Genon, and much admired for its likeness to the 


east original, as well as the plain republican simplicity of the whole 
es 


“ 


ft is with pride and satisfaction I am enabled to offer this tribute of 
my regard to the people of the United States, through their Repre- 
sentatives, and [| am sure such disposition will be made of it as best 
corresponds with the character of the illustrious author of -the Declara- 
tion of our Independence and the profound veneration with which his 
memory is cherished by the American people. With profound respect, 
I have the honor to be, 
“Your obedient and very humble servant, 
“U. P. Levy, 
“Lieutenant in the United States Navy. 


“Tt appears that the letter of Lieut. Levy was communicated 
to both Houses of Congress, and the Vice President laid before 


the Senate the copy he had received March 24, 1834, which was 
referred to the Joint Committee on the Library. 
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suit in equity for the purpose | 
the | 


For the first time this morning. as I understand, it | 


The | 


| have 


under my eye, In Paris, by the ceiebrated | 





“On May 6, 1834, Mr. Robbins, from the Joint C on 
the Library, made the following report 

“That they heve received from Lieut. Lev 1 t 
mend that it be placed t nt S : Le 
of the Capitol. 

“In fulfillment, also, their s l to 
Lieut Levy a letter of knowled t : t 
to the Senate as part of their r \ -_ t ; 
spread upon its journals. 

"Ee : WaASI | 

“Dear Str: I have | ins t t] two 
Houses of Congress t xpres oO vi rt you 
have made to the peopie of the United Sta t 
statue of Thomas Jeffers It is every way 1 the 
statue o the author of ! I ara : \ 1 | : Ke e 
should find a place at its Capit I \"\ t r 

| later, have been ordered by the Repr ntat : Sta 1 the 
| people. You, sir, have only antici a their : ind ’ ni- 
| fested in so doing a devotion >» the princi] $ ie- 
brated instrument equally t by all Isses \ = 
have the henor to , With sentiments of g 


“ Your most obedient servant, 
“Aswer Roneins, Cha in 
“Urran P. Levy, Ese.. 
“ Jieutenant, United States Nary 
“The Senate proceeded, May 13, 1854. to « i e 1 rt of the 
Joint Library Committee on the letter of Licut. Levy, presenting the 
statue of Jefferson; and 


“ Resolved, That the Senate concur therein 








“It would appear from this examination « s it t et 
of Lieut. Levy could have been none other ih er 1d . 
that Congress through the action of its Joint ¢ mittee on rary, 
accepted the statue, and by Ik I nica ( Lt 
spectiul acknowledgment to Lieut. Levy t Sen ceeded 
on May 13, 1834, to consider the report of the .o Cor 
Library, made May 6. 1834, a t ! 1 l 
that it be placed in the center of the square in the eastern { t of 
the Capitel; that the Howse passed a joint resolution June 27 834, 
soon after the donation had been de, dirs ) 

| placed in the square east of the Cay ! 


i 














“Forty years later, when the Levy family were try » re 
|cover Monticello, the Committee on P Bi l 
Grounds received from James P. Levy, br f t m- 
modore, the following letter, viz: 

* WASHINGTON, D. ¢ Feb , 13 

“Sir: Some 40 years ago my brother, then Capt. Uriah P. Lev f the 
| United States Navy. at a creat expense to himself, while in Paris i 
models of a statue of Thomas Jefferson made d upon a satis V 
one being executed by the then seuiptor David 1 ca } 
statue out of bronze, ete., of Jefferson He afterwards s ped ) 
New York with the model, that bei ! itter ther 
presented to the city authorities, who it ! placed . 
excellency the governor's room, where it nm t l in 
his patriotism. The authorities of the cify voted to him (m er) 
the freedom of the city and presented him i is 
statue being such a striking likeness to the great tes n i ) 
prononnced by the best critics of t t da 

“ My brother then had the present nze statue { f 
Washington, at his own expense, and it was p i in t 
the Rotunda of the Cay ot (whe it should ha t i 
| sented to the Congress of that date Objections wert a Con 4 
to receiving a present from an officer of the United States Navy, l, 
| consequentiy, the statue was removed from the Ca d 
sion of President Polk, placed in the President's grounds in the n I 
front, where it remained until quite recently. 

“The resolution lately presented Hien. C les Sumner, 1 I 
States Senator, for the preservation of sald st 
propriety of requestin of you, as chairman of 


the statue bas never been properly received 
offered a resolution to that el ‘ ' 
receiving ft upon the grounds for I 





objection to 


desire to honor the name of Jefferson and the 1 pory 

donor, who was a meritorio Mficer of the United States N aa) 
years, and at his death the owner of Monticel Tas? hou ] 

son, the same being now held by heirs. In th n 1 mat I 
| that quite an interest is now felt for any ng w could i 
affect the wemory of the sage of Monticello, \ y . 
| Thomas Jefferson, and the memory of my brot the la ‘ 


Uriah P. Levy, the father and author of the abolitl 
ishment in the United States Navy 
“If the statue is not accepted by C 


ymgress, I | 


of the heirs to the said property and its recent owner, that t tat 
may be turned over to us with as little delay as m and j d 
condition as it now appears in. Besides, it being the only t it t 
National Capitol, except the Declaration of Independence, which 
to perpetuate the memory of the great statesman, we will pre it 
that it may bring to generations to come the memory of the great n 
of our great and glorious Union 

“] have the honor to subscribe myself, with high esteem 


“ Yours, truly, Jonas P. I 
“Hion. Justi~ 8S. Morrie, 


“Chairman of Committee on Public Buildings and G ’ 
“United States Senate, Waal an, D. C 
“Your committee therefore recommended the adoption of t f v- 


Ing resolution: 
“Whereas it appears the late Commodore Uriah P. Levy, wh 


tenant of the United States Navy, in 18:34, ired ’ 
bronze statue of Jefferson, by the celebrated s ptor I ] h 
was presented by him through Congress t iis fellow cit ' the 
United States, and to which attention Is now « d by her, 
Jonas P. Levy. who requests that the statue, if not accepted Con 
gress, shall be returned to the late Commodore Levy: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, etc., That the bronze statue, presented in 1854 by I t. 
Uriah P. Levy. ef the United States Navy. of Thomas Je . he 
accepted with grateful apprectation. and that th ficer tn, « e of 
public buildings and gcrownds be direeted to properly prepare and place 


the same in the National Statuary Llall of the Cupitol. 
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“ Mareh 1334, Uriah Levy presented a bronze statue of 
Thomas Jefferson to his fellow citizens of the United States | 
in a letter addressed to the House of Representatives of the 
United States, 


‘March 27, 1884, it appears that Congress, through its joint 
Committee on the Library, accepted the statue, and by letter 
of Asher Robbins, chairman, communicated thanks and a re- 
spectful acknowledgment to Lieut. Levy, and recommended | 
that the statue be placed in the center of the square in the 


eastern front of the Capitol. 
Uriah Levy had lived 28 years after the presentation of this 
te the United States. 

“Twelve years after his death, when the Levys were contest- 
ing for the possession of Monticello, his brother, Jonas Levy, 
wrote this letter to the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Bulidings and Grounds, which said: 


{( desire to honor the name of Jefferson and the memory of the 


gi rt 


would-be donor, who was a meritorious officer of the United States 

vy for 50 years, and at his death the owner of Monticello, Va., the 
} e of Jefferson, the same being now held by heirs. In this con- 
I 1 may I add that quite an interest is now felt for anything which 
could or wonld affect the memory of the sage of Monticello, Va., 
that great man, Thomas Jefferson, and the memory of my brother. the 
late Commodore Uriah P. Levy, the father and author of the abolition 
of cory il punishment in the United States Navy. 

If the statue is not accepted by Congress, I have to request, as one 
of the heirs to the said property and its recent owner, that the statue 
nay be turned over to us* with as little delay and in as good condi 
tion as it now appears in. 


‘The severe stormy years of confiscation and the nearly 15 
years of lawsuits left Monticello without roof or window panes 
and exposed to all kinds of hurt and injury. 

“At last, when ‘ Clarkson N. Potter, the law preceptor of Com- 
modore Levy's nephew, broke the will,’ it was returned to the 
Levy heirs and they, to straighten up the title, had a suit 

mong themselves, and J. M. Levy, who previous:y had come 





into part of the place, bought the remaining parts. 
“On May 1, 1882, the land was sold, and Thomas J. Evans, special 


cammissioner 


granted 218 acres of land, with all the buildings and 
‘ss, known as Monticello, which was the residence of Thomas 


ppurt nee 
n, late 






Jefferso President of the United States, and which, by the decree 
of the court entered on the 80th day of November, 1868, in suit, George 
Carr was directed, as commissioner, to sell and sold, on the 20th of 
March, LS79, to J. M. Levy, at a price of $10,050, it being the same 
tract of land of which the late Commodore Uriah P. Levy died pos- 
sessed and which was conveyed to Uriah Levy by James T. Barclay and 
wife by deed dated 20th day of May, 1836. 5 

“J. M. Levy came into actual possession of Monticello in 1882, 
at which time the deeds were passed and lawsuits settled. And 
here I wish to correct a mistake published in the National 


Cyclopedia, and which bas gotten into the minds of many people. 
‘In the National Cyclopedia of American Biography, Volume 
I1I, there appears this: 


ynticello is now (1892) the property of Jefferson's grandson, Jrr- 


ww M. Levy, a prominent citizen and lawyer of New York. It was 
purchased by his uncle, Commodore Uriah P. Levy, of the United States 
Na nd from him descended to its present owner. 

‘This is not true. J. M. Levy is not the grandson of Thomas 


Jefferson, and he did not inherit Monticello. 

During these years of lawsuits, when Monticello had been ter- 
ribly neglected and when Jefferson’s home was being bandied 
ubout and fussed ever, the monument over Jefferson’s grave 
was destroyed, and, on April 13, 1878, the following proceedings 
occurred in the House of Representatives: 

Mr. Cox of New York. I ask the attention of the House for one mo- 
ment Shis is the anniversary of Jefferson's birthday, the 13th of 
April, 1 am directed by the Joint Committee on the Library to report 

k with an amendment a joint resolution which was referred to that 


} 


committee making a smali appropriation for the repair of the monu- 
ment to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, the pepepeee to be ex- 
pended under the control of the State Department, will not take up 


the time of the House in further explaining the matter, for the joint 
resolution which { send to the Clerk’s desk will explain itself. 
“The Srraker. The joint resolution will be read, after which objec- 


tions will be in order, 
“ The joint resolution (H, J. Res, 141) for the erection of a monument 
over the grave of Thomas Jefferson provides that there shail be appro- 


priated the sum of $2,500, or so much thereof as is necessary, for the 
erection of a suitable monument over the grave of Thomas Jefferson, at 
Monticello, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 

‘The amendment was to add to the joint resolution the following: 

“Provided, That the owners of the estate upon which said grave is 
situated shall first quitclaim to the United States all right of property 
to 2 rods square of the land surrounding and including the grave, and 
grant to the public the free right to access thereto.’ 

“Mr. Cox of New York. I think it is very ungracious to make an ob- 
jection, especially to-day. Jefferson did not belong to Virginia, but to 
the whole country. If the gentleman from Ohié [Mr. ster] could 
know what I know and what is known by some of our own Members 
who have recently visited the resting Yi of Thomas Jefferson, he 
would not object to the appropriation of this small sum—a pittance— 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, for so honorable and patriotic 
a perpose. I hope we will give some distinguishing honor to this 
natal day of Jefferson by passing this joint resolution. 

“Mr. DoNNELD. I would like to ask one question of the gentleman 
Is this $2,500 to be expended in the erec- 


from New York |Mr. Cox]. 
tion of a monument? 














“Mr. Cox of New York. No, sir. I will say to my friend from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Dunnell} that after Jefferson’s death there were found in his 
escritoire some memoranda in regard to his grave, providing for a shaft 
of granite, with the inscription which he desired to be placed on that 
monument. That monument is now broken, and the other graves and 
the property around it are in similar shameful neglect and decay. This 
is beyond expression mortifying to those who know the origin of our 
independence or love the intellectual heroes of our elder day. 

“'The inscription can not be found. It is all defaced. The monument 
is in a scandalous condition. It will be shameful to the American peo- 
ple if when their Representatives know the truth they do not apply 
the remedy. Every year during the summer pilgrims go to Monticello, 
as to a sacred shrine, to see the place where the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence lived and where he is buried. I do hope that we 
may do something at least to put that simple grave in repair, and 
hereafter, if the American Congress should choose to erect in this city 
a suitable monument to the great fame of the third President of the 


| United States I shall be among the first to welcome any such movye- 


ment. 

“Mr. DUNNELL. I understand that his grave is without even a monu- 
ment to mark the spot where he rests. 

“Mr, Hanna. I wish to ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
whether the title of the ground on which this monument is to be 
erected is in such a shape that the Government will have the posses 
sion of the monument hereafter? 

“Mr. Cox of New York. We leave it to the Secretary of State to make 
proper provision for that purpose. We provide for obtaining title and 
securing access for the Government and the public as a condition 
precedent to spending any money by the Government. 

“Mr, HARDENBERGH. Mr. Speaker, during a visit last week to Monti 
cello and the grave of Jefferson I met there his great-grandson, th: 
son of Thomas Jefferson Randolph. He informed me of a fact I never 
knew before—that the original monument to Thomas Jefferson had been 
all chipped away; that a second one had also been chipped away; and 
a third is now undergoing the same process—an unsightly structure 
Last night a week ago during a heavy gale the lower part of the brick 
wall surrounding the tomb was blown down, but it is about to be re 
stored by the family of Dr. Randolph, who now have the matter in 
charge. The inscription is gone; not a trace remains. An obelisk 
stands over the tomb, but the whole site bears the evidence of a 
nation’s neglect. 

“Tt does seem to me that no more fitting time than now could occur 
for passing a measure of this kind. It is fitting that on the anni 
versary of Jefferson's birthday the Nation should at last do justice 
even in so small a way, to his memory. The title to Monticello has 
been in litigation for a number of years, and I think a judicial decre 
has been made for a sale; but that does not affect the graveyard, whic) 
is reserved to the family. Desolation and ruin mark everything around 
the place. I went through the house in which Jefferson lived. Ther 
is scarcely a whole shingle upon it, except what had been placed ther 
within the last few years. The windows are broken; everything is 
left to the mercy of the pitiless storm. The room in which Jefferson 
died is darkened: all around it are the evidences of desolation and 
decay—a standing monument to the ingratitude of a great republic 
Let it no longer be said that the framer of our Declaration of Inde 
pence lies there moldering, with no fitting tomb over his remains 
to commemorate a nation’s gratitude and nation’s pride in those princi 
ples which he announced in behalf of human freedom and happiness 
throughout the world. 

“Mr. Cox of New York. I am requested by gentlemen all around me to 
amend the resolution so as to make the appropriation ‘$5,000, or so muc!) 
thereof as may be necessary, in the opinion of the Secretary of State. 

“'The SPEAKpR. Is there any objection to modifying the joint reso!u- 
tion as indicated by the gentleman from New York? The Chair hears 
none. 

“The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time and passed. 


“With the permission of the committee, I would like to read 
some letters bearing on this subject. The letters are as follows: 


Keswick Depot, ALBEMARLE, VA., 
Edge Hill, May 3, 1878. 





Hon. WM. EVARTS, ; 
Secretary of State, Washington. 

Dear Str: I write to ask that you will intrust to me, as the descend- 
ant of Jefferson, who, in an humble way, has been his biographer, the 
task of superintending the restoration of his monument for which Con- 
gress has made an appropriation of $5,000 to be expended under the 
control of the State Department. I have in my possession Jefferson's 
family letters and private papers and among the last I have the one in 
which he leaves direction for the monument he wishes erected over him, 
with a rough sketch of it made by himself. I was told by the gentle- 
men on the committee to whom the matter was referred that nothing 
was contemplated by them but a restoration of the monument according 
to these directions and having the graveyard put in order. There would 
be no need therefore of an artist to furnish a design, to superintend 
the work; with Jefferson’s directions under my eye and being on the 
spot as I am here, I would have the whole work done at 4 saving of 
expense and most in accordance with his wishes. The execution of this 
task, which will be a labor of love to me, is a boon which I trust you 
wili not deem to be inappropriately asked by one than whom no one 
could take a deeper interest in it. Mr. Corcoran, who will be kind 
enough to hand you this, will tell you of the — which has been sug- 
aonied to preserve that sacred spot at Monticello from future dese- 
cration. 


Very sincerely, yours, Saran N. RANDOLPH. 


D&PARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 15, 1878. 


Miss RANDOLPH, Edge Hill, Va. 


My Drar Miss Ranpotren: I am in receipt of your letter of the 3d 
instant, which has been handed me by Mr. Corcoran. 

I requested him to say to you when he wrote, as he said he expected 
to do, that I should not take any steps in to the restoration of 
the monument of Jefferson until I heard from you as to your plans an 
wishes in the matter. I shall be glad to have you communicate with 
me at your earliest convenience. 

ery truly, yours, Wa. M. Evarts. 
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Keswick, ALBEMARLE, VA., 
Edge Hill, May 17, 1878. 
Hon. WItLttiamM M. Evarrs, 
Secretary of State. 

DeaR Mr. Evarts: Your very kind letter of the 15th has just been 
received, and I can not thank you too much for acceding to my request 
to lay before you our plans and wishes as regards the restoration of 
Jefferson's monument. I have felt sure that your good taste and deli- 
cacy of feeling would make you appreciate the propriety of following his 
own directions for his monument. These directions had in his own 
handwriting with me in a recent visit to Washington. I wished much 
to show them to you, in view of the fact that the subject would soon 
come under your consideration, but I hesitated to worry you with a 
— when I knew wha’ an absorbing care you had in your son's fatal 
illness. 

Inclosed I send you a rough sketch of Jefferson monument, executed 
according to his directions by my father. All that relic seekers have 
left of this monument you saw on your visit to Monticello last fall. 
The obelisk is, of course, over Jefferson himself; on his right lies his 
wife; on his left his daughter, Mrs. Eppes. Across their heads lies 
his eldest child, Miss Randolph; on the opposite side from her, across 
their feet, lies her husband, Hon. Thomas Mann Randolph, of Virginia. 
The mutilated obelisk and a fragment of the slab over Miss Randolph 
alone remain to mark the spot. 

What we would like to have done is to restore the marble slabs over 
his wife and children and to place on his grave an obelisk of the finest 
Richmond granite, but in handsome and more imposing proportions 
than he directed, and also to have the simple but comprehensive epistle 
which he left for his tomb cut on the obelisk itself and not on a marble 
tablet to be inserted in one of its faces. This would not be costly 
and would take a small part of the appropriation made by Congress. 
The whole graveyard, if put in proper Shane, would be a monument to 
Jefferson, and, as the main aim atter the erection of his tomb alone 
will be to secure it from desecration, the disproportion between its cost 
and that of the railing inclosing it should net be an objection to the 
latter being in the handsomest style, while it shall be made such as 
will be most efficient In keeping out intruders. An iron railing similar 
to the chaste and massive one inclosing the Georgetown Cemetery 
would best unite beauty and efficiency. I have taken steps to ascer- 
tain the cost, as well as that of the obelisks, slabs, and their erection, 
etc. As soon as I get the estimates I will forward them to you. 

Hoping you will approve these plans and will allow me the great 
jleasure of superintending the work, I am, with sentiments of the 
tighest regard, 

Yours, very sincerely and respectfully, 


Saran N. RaNvoira. 


Law. Orricr, 23 Park Row, 
New York, July 13, 1878. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. EVarts. 


Deark Sir: I have recently ascertained that you are making prepara- 
tions to erect a monument over the grave of Thomas Jefferson, at 
Monticello, pursuant to act of Congress. 

I am one of the largest owners of this property, and it afforded me 
mnch gratification when I heard of the passage of the act, which I 
considered a token of respect to the memory of the great statesman. 

In writing this I desire to call your attention to the fact that some 
of the parties (the Levys) who own interests in this property have 
expressed opinions antagonistic to the spirit of the act of Congress 
and have stubbornly refused and will strenuously oppose the erection 
of the monument, assigning as their reasons therefor that the grave 
would be desecrated by the removal of the present monument, and also 
being unwilling to cede any of their rights to the ground and the con- 
trol of the place, which has been in my family for over 50 years. I 
deeply deplore their attitude in the matter, as it may be a barrier 
which can not be easily overcome. The grave and its surroundings be- 
long absolutely to the owners of Monticello and not, as is thought, to 
the heirs of Jefferson. I am negotiating to obtain the consent of these 


parties, who reside in various parts of the United States and Europe, | 


and hope to successfully overcome their objections. The monument 
that was erected shortly after Mr. Jefferson's demise is still standing, 
and consists of a massive piece of stone, but it is sadly marred by 
relic seekers, which I a will not be the fate of the proposed new 
monument, although my late uncle, Commodore U. P. Levy, and self 
have used the most energetic efforts to prevent this desecration. It 
would afford me much pleasure to know your plans in carrying out 
the act, what disposition will be made of the old monument, and 
whether any money is to be ats on the grounds. If you will de- 
lay this matter until next fall, I have no doubt that I could obtain 
the consent of all the heirs, and thus avoid any unpleasantness. I 
feel deeply interested in this matter, as Monticello has been owned by 
my family so long. It is my intent.on never to allow it to pass into 
the hands of strangers. 
Yours, very truly, JEFFERSON M. Levy. 


P. 8S. If you can accommodate me with a copy of the act, as passed, 
you will oblige. ; ul 


. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 29, 1878. 
Miss Saran N. RANDOLPH, 
Keswick, Albemarle, Va. 

My Dear MapaM: I have received a letter from Mr. Jerrerson M. 
Levy, of New York, who represents himself to be one of the largest 
owners of Monticello, upon the subject of the proposed erection of a 
new monument over the grave of Jefferson, and, as it mer prove of 
some interest to you, who doubtless feel deeply concerned in all that 
pertains to the question, I inclose a copy of it. 

He states that there is a strong opposition manifest on the part of 
some of the owners (the Levys) of the estate to the ie, and he 
thinks that if the work be delayed until next fall he could in the mean- 
time overcome their objections. 


I am, my dear madam, very respectfully, yours, 
, ° 5 - Wat. M. Evarrs. 


Keswick Deport, ALBEMARLE, VA., 
Edge Hill, August 1, 1878. 
Hon. Ws. Evarts, Secretary of State. 
Dear Sir: I have to thank you for your letter of the 29th, as well 
as your kindness in sending me a copy of a letter from Mr. JEFFERSON 
M. Levy, of New York. 








Your letter would have been 





answered by return mail but r the 
delay in a properly attested copy of the deed for Monticello, given by 
my father and his mothér on its sale to Dr. Barclay, and that of the 
deed given by Dr. Barclay to Commodore U. P. Levy when he became 
the purchaser of the place. In the closing lines the first deed you 
will find a clause im there under ‘“‘ The parties reserve to t selves 
the — graveyard with free access to same Chis effectua dis- 
poses of Mr. Levy’s claim of a right to “Jefferson's grave nd its 
surroundings. . 

To those who know how long and anxious the Levys ha\ ed 
and waited for an opportunity to sell Monticello to the Ur States 
Government, this claim of theirs, set up now for the first time, looks 
very much as if they thought the propitious n ent had at ist ar- 
rived, and that by refusing to allow a new monument t » d 
they could force the Government to purchase the place Hla for 
us the inclosed papers show that they h no more ri ert 
themselves as the possessors of Jefferson's grave and its ings 
than any other citizen of the United States 

The tender affection of the heirs, for Monti which Mr. Levy 
expresses in his letter to you, is in startling contrast to t 1 and 
ruin in which it now is and with which Mr. Levy is quite familiar, 
as he visits the place from time to time. He doubtless did not know 


when he wrote the letter that you had visited Monticello within t 


12 months. 








’ 

We are having the wall around the graveyard removed and the place 
prepared for the reception of the tomb, and railing, ete., which the 
patriotism of the last Congress has secured for it All this is being 
done with the full knowledge of the agent of the Levy's who now eu 
pies the house at Monticello, but he has not ventured to pretend that 
we are transgressing our rights. 

Trusting that Mr. Levy’s letter will not cause an hour's delay in the 
execution of a design in which we all take such a deep interest, I am, 
with great respect, 

Very sincerely, yours, Saran N. RANI Pr. 
WHite ScCLrHur Sprines, W. VA 
August 12, 1878 

Dear Str: The heirs of Thomas Jefferson have placed in my han: 
to be delivered to you for safe-keeping in the archives of the De t 
ment of State, the inclosed paper. 

I am sure that you will agree with me in the opinion that it adds a 
fresh laurel to the chaplet that has so long adorned the brow of t! 


author of the Declaration of American Independence. 


There is a marvelous simplicity in it, which is mingled with a humil- 
ity and tenderness of feeling that go directly to the heart 

Being in his own handwriting it comes to us with additional claims 
to our veneration. 

I am happy to hand yon this interesting relic, particularly as you 
first suggested this disposition to be made of it. 

With high regard, I am, 

Very respectfully, W. W. Corcoran, 
To Hon. WILLIAM M. Evanrts, 
Secretary of State. 
“Mrs. Larrteton. The inclosed papers referred to were the 


directions and drawings for Jefferson’s grave, written in his own 
handwriting. The papers are now in a fireproof case alongside 


of the Declaration of American Independence, written in his 
handwriting, and preserved in the Department of State. 
Ever Hitt, November 9, 1878. 


Dear Jurr: I received a letter yesterday from Mr. Corcoran sending 
the inclosed copy of a letter from the United States district attorney for 
the Western division of Virginia to the Attorney General. I fear from 
the tone of the letter the attorney of the district has misunderstood or 
misrepresented our wishes as to giving a quitclaim to the two rods of 


land surround'’ng and including Jefferson's grave, as I believe a letter 
from the attorney inquiring into the matter was referred to you as a 
lawyer, and a representative of the branch of Jefferson's family, to 
whom the graveyard belongs. I write to ask what report you made in 
reply and to whom. 
Let me hear from you at once, 
Your affectionate aunt, Saran N. RaNbDOoura, 
JEFFERSON R. TAYLOR, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., November 9, 1878. 
Dear Sanam: Your letter of to-day has been received. Judge Rivers, 
of the United States District Court for the Western District of Virginia, 
requested me some three weeks ago to find out what was necessary to be 
done in order to perfect the title to the graveyard at Monticello. This 


I did, reporting to him in writing on the 14th of October last that the 
title to the graveyard, or rather to the two rods square in which Mr. 
Jefferson's grave is located, mentioned in the act of Congress making an 
appropriation to erect a monument over said grave, was in the heirs of 
your father, T. J. Randolph, sr.; that these heirs owned said graveyard 
with free access there, and that I thought you would be willing to make 
the deed required by the act of Congress, provided that the whole grave- 
yard should be included in the rafling around the monument and that 
no one should have the right to remove Mr. Jefferson's body from where 
it now lies. I further stated that these heirs were numerous, and that 
as soon as I could get time, if he wished me to do so, I would make a 
list of them and give them to him. This is the substance of my report 
as nearly as I can recollect it. Since that time I have received : 
from the United States attorney, asking me to give him the names of 
me, 





these heirs. ‘This last letter, owing to other engagements upon 
have not yet been able to answer. a 
Your affectionate nephew, J. R. TAYLom, 
Keswick, ALBEMARLE, VA., 
Edge Hill, November 1, 1878 


Dear Mr. Corcoran: I received your letter of November 7, Fr 
and next day wrote a note to my nephew, Mr. Taylor, which I 
te you with his reply. The two notes will explain themselves 


onty condition in the world that we want put in the quitciaim 
demanded by the resolution of Congress is some security that the 
remains of Mr. Jefferson would never be removed from the spot where 
they now lie, within the 2 rods mentioned in the resolution The 
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graves of some of our nearest relatives lie there, and we think it 
vould be improper in us to give up all ownership or control over them. 
Any arrangement by which there would be security against the removal 
of any of the remains, Mr. Jefferson’s included, within the 2 rods 
square would be satisfactory to us. The different members of the 
family are willing to sign any such paper, and the six minors would 
be represented, I suppose, by their parents or guardians. My nephew, 
who is a lawyer, bids me say that he will do anything that may be 
required of one of his profession free of all expense, so far as fees are 
concerned, There is no earthly necessity for an agent where all the 


part fe are ready to act. 


When you write don’t hesitate to express your opinion in the matter. 
With h care, 
Yours, most affectionately, Saran N. RANDOLPH. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 13, 1878. 
I] Wa. M. Evarts, 
cvetary of State, Washington, D. C. 
Drank Str: L beg to inclose herewith for your information a letter 
from Miss S. N. Randolph to me, dated the 11th instant, inclosing a 
of her letter to R. Taylor, Esq., of Charlottesville, dated No 


J 
eth 


ve iM ) insta 


Oth inst 


nt, to 
ant 

You will erve upon the perusal of these letters that 
es district attorney in his report 


vr“ with his reply to the same, bearing date also 
n the 
the United 
to the Attorney General is under 
iderstanding as to the diMficulty of obtaining title in the United 
to the pareel of ground containing Mr. Jefferson's remains named 
ilution of Congress. 
It ¢ rs from Mr. Taytor’s letter, and that of Miss Randolph to 
( the owners of the plot of ground are willing to convey the 
to the United States, the only condition being that Mr. Jefferson's 


Lins and tho of other members of his family now within the 
re shall never be removed. The only difficulty attending the 
ti if the title it seems would be the delay in perfecting the deed 


the heirs, they being numerons and some of them minors. 
I faylor is a lawyer by prefession and offers his services free of 
‘ for fees in perfecting the transfer, which offer, if accepted, 
! vinte the necessity of sending a special agent to attend to the 
tte 
Very respectfully, yours, W. W. Corcoran, 
QUITCLAIM DEED TO THE GRAVE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

This deed, dated the 28th day of November, in the year 1878, be- 
tween Mary B. Randolph, Carolina R. Randolph, Sarah N. Randolph, 
ilen W. Harrison, Charles Mason and Maria Mason his wife, Wilson 
«. N. Randolph and Nanie Randolph his wife, Jane Margaret Anderson, 
William L. Randolph and Agnes Randolph his wife, Bennett Taylor 


and Lucy Taylor his wife, Jane R. Taylor, Margaret R. Taylor, John 8. 


Blackburn and Susan B, Blackburn his wife, Jefferson R. Taylor, 
Stevens M. ‘Taylor, Moncure R. Taylor, Connelia J. Taylor, Edmund 
K. ‘Laylor, JeYerson R,. Ruffin, W. Roane Ruffin and Sally Ruffin his 
wife, W. Nicholas Ruffin and Mary Ruffin his wife, George R. Ruffin, 
rank G. Ruffin, jr., Eliza M. Ruffin, Cary R. Ruffin, Frank M. Ran 
dolph, TT. Jefferson Randolph, Margaret D. Randolph, F. Nelson Ran- 
dolph, George G. Randolph, Mary Walker Randolph, Launcelot M. 
Kean, Patsy C, Kean, Jefferson Randolph Kean, and R. G. H. Kean, jr., 


parties of 
the Si 
States 


the first part, and the United States of America, party of 
part, witnesseth: That whereas the Congress of the United 
have appropriated the sum of $5,000 to be expended in the 
a“ monument over the grave of Thomas Jefferson, provided 


cond 


that the wners of the estate on which said grave is situated should 
inke a qguitelaim deed to 2 rods square of the land immediately 

und said grave and should give free access thereto; and whereas | 
ihe estate on which said graye is situate now consists of the family 


graveyard ow the farm on which Thomas Jefferson resided at 
of death, commonly known as Monticello ; 
of the first part 
tree act 
rant free aceess to the lot to be hereinafter conveyed, as is required 
by the act of Congress making the ~ aforesaid: Provided, 
That the remains of Thomas Jefferson shall never be removed from 
vhere they now lie; that the remains of other persons whose graves 
ure within the limits of the lot hereinafter conveyed shall be allowed 
to rel 1 where they are, with the privilege to their relatives to remove 
them or to erect monuments over such graves if they shall wish to do 
so: that the remains of such of the grandchildren of Thomas Jefferson 
as bave died, or as are now living, or the remains of any husband or 
wife of any of such grandchildren, and the remains of no other person 


the date 
; and whereas the said ports 
are now the owners of said family graveyard, with 


whatsoe may be buried within the lot aforesaid and that monu- 
ments may be erected over the graves of such persons; and that no 
inclosure shall be made around the grave of Thomas Jefferson which 
shall divide it from the residue of the said family graveyard. Now, 
therefore, in consideration of the premises, and subject to the pro- 
visos hereinafter contained, the said parties of the first part have 
granted, conveyed, remised, released, and forever quitclaimed, and 
by these presents do for themselves, their heirs, executors, and ad- 
ministrators, justly and absolutely grant, convey, remise, release, and 
forever quitclaim unto the United States of America forever al! such 
right and title as they, the said parties of the first part, and each 
of them have, or ought to have, in and to a certain lot of land situated 
in the State of Virginia and county of Albemarle, on Monticello Moun- 


tain, on which is the grave of Thomas Jefferson, being a rtion of a 
certain parcel of land which has, since the death of said Jefferson, 
been used by his descendants as a family graveyard, and having the 
following metes and bounds, to wit: Beginning at a point on the outer 


line of said graveyard nearest to the middle point of the monument 
at present over the grave of Thomas Jefferson; thence ae said line 
in a westerly direction 1 rod; thence in a southerly direction, a new 


line at right angles to said outer line, 2 rods; thence in an easterly 
direction, a new line parailel to said outer line, 2 rods; thence in a 
northerly direction, a new line to said outer line and perpendicular 
thereto, 2 rods; and thence in a westerly direction along said outer 
line to the beginning; and the said parties of the first part hereby 
grant to the said party of the second part, and to all persons what- 
soever, free access to the lot hereby conveyed, as fully and entirely 
as they and each of them now have access thereto. To have and to hold 
the above conveyed premises, unto the United States of America, and 
to their only proper wse and behoof forever; and to have and hold the 
said right ef access to said lot unto the United States of America, 
and unte all persons whatsoever, this conveyance is made, subject, how- 
ever, nevertheless, to the express proviso and conditions followin » Vis: 
That the remains of Thomas Jefferson shall never be removes from 
where they now He; that the remains of the other persons whose 


s thereto, and are willing to make the quitclaim deed and to | 





| make a 
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graves are within the lot conveyed by this deed shall be allowed 
to remain where they are, with the privilege to the relatives of such 
persons to remove such remains, or to erect monuments over such 
graves, if they shall wish to do so; that the remains of such of the 
grandchildren of Thomas Jefferson as have died, or, as are now living, 
or the remains of any husband or wife of any such grandchildren, and 
the remains of no other person whatsover, may be buried within the 
lot aforesaid, and that monuments ay e erected over the graves 
of such persons; and that no inclosure shall be made around the grave 
of Thomas Jefferson which shall not include in it the rest of the family 
graveyard. 
Witness the following signatures and seals: 


“This is a letter from Mr, Devens to Mr. Evarts, dated May 

23, 1879, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, May 23, 1879, 
Hon. WILLIAM M. EVARTsS, 
Secretary of State. 

Sir: Your letter of the 19th instant is before me inclosing a letter 
from Mr. Corcoran, and its eae papers, upon the subject 
of the proposed restoration of the Jefferson Monument at Monticello. 

Without having intended to pass upon the title formally, I inquired 
of you by my letter of January 31, last, whether the uitelaim con- 
templated by the joint resolution of May 3, 1878, would be accepted 
if it contained the condition that the remains of the family of Mr. 
Jefferson that now lie within the inclosure should not be disturbed, 
and, further, that the inclosure should not be made around the grave 
of Mr. Jefferson so as to exclude the rest of the family graveyard afore- 
said. Your reply of February 5 expresses the opinion that the quitclaim 
might properly be accepted with such conditions. 

It is now proposed by the heirs of Mr. Jefferson that his relatives 
be permitted to erect monuments over the graves of such persons as 
lie within the inclosure other than Mr. Jefferson if they wish to do so, 
and, further, “ that the remains of such of the grandchildren of Thomas 
Jefferson as have died or as are now living or the remains of any hus 
band or wife of any of such grandchildren and the remains of no 
other person whatsoever may be buried within the lot aforesaid, and 
that monuments may be erected over the graves of such persons.” 

By “the lot aforesaid” I understand the lot proposed to be con- 
veyed to the United States of two rods square of land immediately 
around the grave of Mr. Jefferson. 

None of the conditions proposed seem to me to be strictly consistent 
with the quitclaim contemplated by the joint resolution. If, however, 
these conditions could be assented to, there are certain difficulties in 
carrying out the joint resolution to which I call your attention. 

This resolution provides that the owners of the estate upon which 
the grave of Mr. Semeveen is situated shall first quitclaim, ete. The 
graveyard is an estate separate from the farm upon which it is situated. 
It is reserved in a deed made by Thomas J. Randolph, as executor of 
Thomas Jefferson and Martha Randolph, who was the devisee of the 
Monticello estate. This reservation is in the intestimonium clause of 
the deed, and, although irregular, was, in my opinion, a sufficient reser 
vation of Mrs. Randolph, as devisee, of “the family graveyard, with 
free access to the same.” 

So far as is known there has been no ssession or occupancy of 
the graveyard in question or assertion of title to it by anyone except 
the descendants of Mrs. Randolph. She devised this property to her 
son, the late Thomas J. Randolph, by a general devise. In order to 
\itle frem her son's heirs it will be necessary to obtain the 
concurrence of some 41 persons, 7 of whom are minors. Even if the 
quitclaim with the conditions suggested is satisfactory to the adults, a 
difficulty arises in regard to obtaining the assent of the minor heirs 


| thereto. 


In order to do this it will be necessary that a guardian be appointed 
for them and a petition filed in chancery for leave to make the proposed 
conveyance. It is uncertain whether the court will authorize such 
conveyance on behalf of the minors when no valuable consideration 
passes to them. It may be, however, that the care of the grave of 
their ancestor contemplated by the United States may be held to be a 
sufficient consideration. Upon this point it is difficult for me to ex- 
press an opinion. It is evident, however, that no title can be obtained 
from the owners of the estate unless the concurrence of the proper 
court in Virginia can be secured to such conveyance on behalf of the 
minors. 

An additional difficulty presents itself with reference to the riglit 
of free access to the lot in question. It is a part of the proviso that 
the owners of the estate shall grant to the public the free right of ac- 
cess to the lot. The reservation was a reservation to themselves of 
the family graveyard, with free right of access thereto. It is situated 
within the limits of the Monticello farm and at some distance from tle 
highway. ‘here covld be no doubt that such a reservation would 
give to the parties themselves and their lawful heirs a right of access 
to the grave for all appropriate purposes; but it would not seem that 
they have a general right of free access which they are competent to 
convey to the public. From its nature it was limited to the family, 
or those who might on proper occasions attend with them as mourners, 
and such a right of access could not be interpreted to be a general 
right which could be conveyed to the public. 

It would seem necessary, therefore, that if this free right of access 
to the meee should be obtained the concurrence of the owner of tlic 
Monticello farm must also, to this extent, be obtained. This owner is 
understood to be M. P. Levy, residing in the city of New York. . 

Considering the difficulties that must be encountered in endeavoring 
to obtain such a title as was contemplated by the joint resolution, and, 
further, the conditions which the heirs of Mr. Jefferson and of his 
descendant, Mr. Randolph, feel that they must insist upon, I would 
poo aie aa | suggest the propriety of requesting from Congress such ad- 
ditional legisiation as would authorize the expenditure of the money 
upon the conditions suggested by the heirs, even if the consent of the 
minors can not be obtained. Congress may reasonably expect that when 
they reach their majority there will be no hesitation upon their part 
in assenting to the provisions which have for their object appropriate 
honor to their distinguished ancestor. P 

I inclose . memorandum from Mr. J. R. Taylor of an abstract of ihe 
title to the graveyard in question. I have got deemed it necessary to 
verify it by any officer of this department, as Mr. Taylor is himself a 
lawyer of reputation and much interested in carrying out the wish 
expressed by Congress in the joint resolution. 

— the a of your weer et May pm as you request. 
res our o ent servan 
she aa ictal CHARLES DEVENS. 
Attorney General. 


. 












ABSTRACT OF 
AN ASSTRACT OF THE TITLE TO 


TITLE TO GRAVEYARD. 


A CERTAIN LOT OF LAND LYING AND SITU- 


ATED IN THE. COUNTY OF ALBEMARLE AND STATE OF VIRGINIA, KNOWN 
AS THE “ MONTICELLO GRAYIYARD,” BEING THE FAMILY GRAVEYARD OF 
THR DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, IN WHICH THE GRAVE OF 


SAID JEFFERSON 


This lot of land was the property of the said Thomas Jefferson at 
the date of his death, being a portion of the farm known as Monticello, 
on which he resided at said last-named date. 

By his will, which is of record in the clerk’s office of the county court 
of Aibemarle County, Va., Mr. Jefferson devised this Monticello farm, 
together with other property, to his daaghter, Mrs. Martha Randolph; 
such devise, however, to be subject to the payment of his debts. 

That portion of the Monticello farm which surrounds the said grave- 
yard was sold and conveyed by Thomas J. Randolph, executor of 
Thomas Jefferson, and Mrs. Martna Randolph, his devisee, to James T. 
Barclay, as appears by reference to a deed from said executor and said 
Mrs. Randolph to said Barclay, dated Nevember 1, 1831, and of record 
in the clerk's office aforesaid ; but by said deed the parties thereto reserved 
to themseives the said family graveyard, with free access to the same. 

the title to said graveyard, with free access thereto, remained in 
Mrs. Marthe Randolph during her lifetime; at her death it passed to 
her son, the late Thomas J. Randolph, to whom, by her will, of record 
in said clerk’s office, she devised all of her property not otuerwise dis- 
posed of, of which property the said graveyard was a part. 

Said graveyard, with free access thereto, belonged to the said Thomas 
J. Randolph during his lifetime, not having been disposed of by him by 
deed or will, and at his death passed to his heirs, who, together with 
their husbands or wives, are Mary B. Randolph; Caroline B. Randolph ; 
Sarah N. Randolph; Ellen W. Harrison; Charles Mason and Maria, his 
W. L. Randolph and Agnes, his wife; L. Margaret Anderson; Wil- 
son C. N. Randolph and Mamie his wife; Bennett Taylor and Lacy, his 
wife; Jane R. Taylor; I. S. Blackburn and Susan B., his wife; Jeffer- 
son R. Taylor; Margaret R. Taylor; Stevens M. Taylor; Cornelia J. 
Taylor; Moncure R. Taylor; Edmund R. Taylor; Jefferson R. Rufiin; 
O. Roane Ruffin and Sallie, his wife; 
wife; George R. Ruffin; 


1s. 


wife; 


Frank G. Ruffin, jr.; Eliza M. Ruffin; Cary R 


Ruffin; Frank M. Randolph; T. J. Randolph; Lancelot M. Kean; Patsy 
G. Kean; I. Randolph Kean; R. G. H. Kean, jr.; Margaret D. Ran- 


dolph; F. Nelson Randolph; George G. Randolph; and Mary Walker 
Randolph, the last seven of which are believed to be infants. 
There are no incumberances, by deed or will, on the said graveyard. 
There are some judgments 
foregoing heirs of Thomas J. Randolph, deceased ; but these do not, in my 
opinion, bind the said graveyard under the exemption laws of Virginia. 
Respectfully submitted. 
17, 
“Mrs. Lirrreton. The Randolphs were willing to deed the 
grave of 'Thomes Jefferson to the Government of the United 
States. They were the only ones who had a right to go to and 
from the grave excent the owners of Monticello farm. They made 
this proposed deed giving the grave to the Nation and the Nation 
was to build a monument. Secretary Evarts asked Attorney Gen- 
eral Devens to pass on the deed. 


J. R. Taytor. 


JANUARY 1879. 


W. Nicholas Ruffin and Mary, his | 


against one, and perhaps others, of the | 
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Attorney General Devens sai, | 


first, that there were many minor heirs of Thomas Jefferson, and | 


many actions in Virginia courts would have to be taken to procure 
their legal consent. Second, that there was a further difficulty. 
That while the old deed reserved to the heirs of Jefferson the 


right of access to the grave, this right was peculiar to the | 


family and could not be conveyed to the public at iarge. So 


that the effect of making such a deed by the heirs would be that | 


the Government would get the grave, the heirs would lose their 
right of acces3 to the grave, and the public would get no right 
of access to the grave. Third, he called attention to the fact 
that the only person who could give to the public the right of 
access was the owner of Monticello, Mr. Levy. This Mr. Levy 
has persistently refused to do, as is shown by letters of Secre- 
tary of State Frelinghuysen and Secretary Bayard. If I am 
right, and I know now I am, in saying the deed was never exe- 
euted, then the matter stands thus: Mr. Levy owns all the 
grounds surrounding the graveyard and is the only one who has 


access to the grave of Thomas Jefferson except the Jefferso | 


heirs, who own the graveyard, and, everything being in such a 


. 


muddle, the $5,000-was returned to the Treasury. A little 
further on I will read a letter from Sarah Randolph which | 


explains everything. 
“Four years later this resolution was offered by Mr. Geddes 
and passed : 


“Resolved, That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the erection of a suitable 
Monument and to make suitable improvements over the grave of 
Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, Va., and that said sum be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State. 

“Mr. Geppges. Mr. Speaker, the Joint Committee on the Library, to 
whom was referred by the House a joint resolution the same as that 
just read, which has passed the Senate, instructed me to recommend 
its passage at the earliest practicable moment. 

& 3 2 x + o = e 


“On this anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, the author of 
that immorta! instrument, the Declaration of our Independence, we 
may well recognize his invaiuable services to our country by providing 
or the erection of this plain monument to mark his last resting place. 

e lies buried on a piece of ground 100 feet square, reserved out of 
is beloved home, Monticello. When he entered the 
owned 10,000 acres of land, but by his uninterrupt 
interests of his country he found himself, in the evening of life, 

in the goods of the world. His private library, costing over 
.000, was sold to the Government for less than half its cost. His 
real estate, including Monticello, passed to strangers. The small piece 
of ground on which he lies buried is precious to his descendants, and 


ublic service he 
devotion to the 


| 





must forever 












remain sacred to the lovers oi lil t t t 
civilized world 
“It is a matter of profound regret to the committee having this mat- 
ter in charge, and decubtless will be to the w e « utry, t this 
duty of marking by a suitable monument tl st restl f 
Thomas Jefferson should have been delayed so ng I sd he 
American people that the circumstances producing this delay s d 
be known. 
“The facts are so concis¢ ly and pathetically stated ’ 
mitted to the committee from the great-granddanghte: M | 1 
that I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. Ma tl 
author of the resolution, to whom the letter was add 
Same may be communicated to the Hous nd for s 
may see proper to submit in regard to this matter 
“Mr. MANNING. Mr. Speaker, I shall detain the H but Ww 
minutes. One hundred and thirty-nine years ago to-d: y the new 
style calendar, Jefferson was born, and it would s« ! i 
order to explain, if we can, why the conceded duty 1 by 
the pending resolution to be performed has been s Pp d, 
than to discuss the merits of the appropriation All w 1 
limits of this great country concur that as a gisla i 
patriot, and benefactor of the human family Jefferson is 1 1 
the marked man in the annals of the New World, d it | leat 
within itself, is an epoch never to be forgotten by vi 1 I 
tribute embodied in the resolution b » us of tl 1 of J 
son’s countrymen for the greatness, grand nd 
character is small, but all will surely exp i t] t g 
pleasure in placing upon the records of the ntry this test 
our veneration for the life and services of tl ust! lead 
**Now, I will read the letter Mr. Manning received fi } 
| Sarah Randolph, the great-granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, 
which explains the delay in marking, by a suitable monu 
ment, the last resting place of Jefferson This letter was 
communicated to the House of Congress by Mr. Mai f 
Mississippi: 
VA » IN I 
Ell t Cit Md., M 
Dear Srr: Allow me to make tl! \ st 8 
present condition of the Monticello ¢g ird a ‘ 
son. and also respectfully to express t i in iis descenda ! 
the subject 
Monticello was sold a year after Jeffer } 1th t t 
of $2,500, thus disappointing the fond hoy 1 which ted 
amid the wrecks of his fortune this home at least wa 
daughter, my grandmother In the deed rv g tl ! { 
purchaser the graveyard and the right « iy to it were ex I 
retained in the possession of my grand: lt 
whom signed the deed, my father n Jeff n’s ¢ i 
right now belongs to my father’s desceridant 
Some years after Jefferson's death a mor ent in s t 
with the simple directions left by him was erected 
my father’s expense. The zeal or vulgar mania « { i 
long ago battered that monument i imple nit ) } 
| shapeless mass. As such it now stand i 
descendants and his countrymen 
At your suggestion a resolution was introduced by M Cox, 
York, on Jefferson's birthday, April 13, 1878, i riati : 
the erection of a monument on condition tha 
yard should quitclaim to the United Stat ( i 
a lot rods square containing i ! ! 
out a dissenting voice, and the Secretary \ 1 
gone so far as to have contracts for the w k ready t 
Mr. Jerrerson Levy, a phew of t late owner of M 
him and stated that the heirs of Jefferson had no ri 
his grave nor to the graveyard; that both longed to 
late owner of Monticello, 10 objected to t : 
A copy of this letter was forwarded to ind i 
swered by my sending the Sect ry of Stat } 
the deed, which showed that the graveyard d 
descendants. Later the place was ld and bought M 
LEVY 
In the meantime, to prepare for the « ym of the W 
| and iron railing which was to incl t ravey } 
wall which had formed the inclosure, h 
removed. The graveyard is now in 1 i ! 
When the quitclaim came to b rrat i Jefer 
naturally felt reluctant to deed away-—-even to tl 
grave; and some of them, who had nea l 
demanded by the Government, felt that deeding 
would be almost a greater sacrifice than t! 1 . 
ing and sentiment might have been led, t 
way of granting the quitclaim arose. M ! ! 
minors, and before the lot could be deeded away t matter 1 i 
to go through the courts, which would involve grea lela | 
again, a quitclaim could not given by the owners of tl I 
without getting the consent of the Legislature of Vir is 
would be another delay. From these statements it will b« isil en 
how long it would be before the monument could be erected if the 
quitclaim is insisted on, and in the meantime the graveyard | t 1 
main in the sad state of neglect and ruin which is now so rtif , 
Under these circumstances it is believed that if the facts of t 
are laid before the committee their enlightened patriotism w 
them at once appreciate how reasona is the sug 
the modest sum should be made an unconditional don n in 
the memory of one of that great and remarkable historica roup of 
men whom Americans are wont to delight in calling the father 
Republic. The case is so unique and exceptional that there is 
little probability of its being cited hereafter as a precedent 
The little graveyard at Monticello—only 100 feet square-——ts all of 
the 10,000 acres of land owned by Jefferson when he entered public 








life which is now left in the possession of his descendants. H ‘ 
amid scenes of surprising beauty and grandeur, on that lovely mountati 
side surrounded by the graves of his children and grandchildren to 


the 
fifth generation. At his side lies his wife, whom he loved with such 
singular devotion. A few feet from him rests the cherished friend of 
his youth—young Dabney Carr-—-whose motion in the Virginia House 


of urgesses to establish committees of correspondence between the 
sister colonies, leading as it did to the meeting of the First Congress, 
has given his name an enviable place in American history A little 
farther off lie the remains of another devoted and distinguished friend, 
Gov. William Cary Nicholas, of Virginia; while at his feet sleeps an- 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































other governor of the old Commonwealth—his own son-in-law—Thomas 

Mann Randolph. The modesty of the spot is in striking contrast with 

ihe eelebrity of its dead, and there are, few in America of 
1 


yerhaps, 
r historic value or more deserving of the Nation's care. 
circumstance connected with the monument, proposed four years 
erves to be mentioned. Soon after the appropriation was made 
+ Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the distinguished philanthropist, with 
icteristic munificence, endowed a professorship of natural history 
the University of Virginia on condition that that institution should 

care of the graveyard at Monticello, thus very appropriately plac- 
the care of Jefferson’s tomb in the hands of this, the child of his 
ize and the last creation of his genius. 


by Conere 


old 


With an apology for the length of this letter, 

Yours, very respectfully, Saran N. RANDOLPH. 
Ilion. VAN H. MANNING, 

Hiouse of Representatives, Washington. 


“The joint resolution was passed. 
‘That is the resolution for $10,000. I will now read a letter 
from Col. W. L. Casey, lieutenant colonel of the Corps of En- 
vineers, who built the monument under the direction of Hon. 
lrederick T. Frelinghuysen, Secretary of State: 
Orrice OF BUILDING FoR Stats, 
WAR, AND NAvy DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C., October 13, 1883. 


lion. Frepertck T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Secretary of State. 

Sin: In view of the fact that under your direction the tomb of 
Thomas Jefferson has been renewed and the burying ground at Mon- 
ticello, near Charlotiesville, Va., suitably improved in accordance with 
the terms of the United States statutes dated April 18, 1882, I have 
the honor to inclose herewith coples of a correspondence between Mr. 
W. W. Coreoran, of Washington, and the Hon. Alex H. H. Stuart, 
rector of the University of Virginia, in which the university agrees to 
keep the burying ground in order, believing that under the circum- 


stances the information may be of interest to the Depariment of State. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM LINCOLN CASEY, 


lAeutenant Colonel, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 


“Tt isa very interesting fact to remember that Col. Casey was 
building this great national monument to George Washington, 
costing over $1,000,000, at the same time he was building this 
little $10,000 one to Thomas Jefferson. 


Wuite Scutpnvr Sprincs, W. Va., August 13, 1878. 
Dear Sir: L propose to make the University of Virginia a similar 
donation with same condition as that made on the Sth of December, 
IN7G, for the purpose of endowing a professorship of natural history 
as a token of my warm personal regard and as an expression of the 
zratitude which I, in common with the citizens of the old Common- 
wealth, feel for the profound scholarship it has given to the country— 
n scholarship which has impressed itself on the universities of the Old 

World and enlisted the sympathy of the honored Queen of England. 


! am sure that the admiration in which we hold the memory of its 
illustrious founder, whose statesmanship was only equaled by his mas- 
terly pen, will make the condition I am about to name a pleasure and 
not a burden, 


It is that the authorities of the university pledge themselves to keep 
the monument and the grounds around it in good order for all time. 

We owe a duty to the mensety of one who gave dignity to office and 
who showed his high appreciation of leaders by kindling so bright a 
light im the earlier age of the Republic. 

We can not forget his own inimitable epitaph: “ Here lies buried 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, of the 
statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and father of the University 
of Virginia.” 

Nor can we forget the reasons assigned for it, which are thus beauti- 
fully expressed: “ Because of these as testimonials that I have lived, I 
wish most to be remembered.” 

i am satisfied that he could in no way reflect greater honor on your 
university than in connecting it more closely, if possible, with the tomb 
of Jefferson, and I could crave no greater blessing to the country than 
to return te the grand principles of wise government he has unfolded. 

‘lease say What disposition I shall make of the bonds. With warm 
Your friend and obedient servant, 

W. W. Corcoran, 
To Hon. A. HH. Ti, STUART, 
Rector University of Virginia, Staunton, Va. 


STAUNTON, VA., August 16, 1878. 


W. W. Corcoran, Esq. 
My Dewan Str: I had the pleasure of receiving by the mail of yester- 
day your letter dated 13th instant, in which you communicate to me 


officially your purpose to make the University of Virginia a further 
donation of $50,000 in Virginia consol bonds for the purpose of endow- 
ing a professorship of natural history in the institution. 

‘On fehalt of the visitors and faculty of the univesity and of the 
people of Virginia, I hasten to tender to you their thanks for this mu- 
nificent gift. I am sure, too, that they will be especially grateful for the 
particular appropriation of a fund to the endowment of a professorship 
of natural history, as it will enable the university to enlarge its circule 
of instruction and contribute more effectually to the development of the 
natural resources of Virginia and her sister States. 

rhe condition which you have thought proper to annex to the gift, 
to wit, “ That the authorities of the university pledge themselves to 
keep the monument about to be erected by national authority over the 
srave of Jefferson, and the grounds around it, in good order through all 
time,” must be recognized by all as not only reasonable but exceedingly 
appropriate, 

As Fe was the “father of the University of Virginia,” there seems to 
be a peculiar propriety in intrusting to this child of his old age the 
sacred duty of keeping guard at his tomb—a protection from jury 
and decay—a monument erected by national gratitude te commemorate 


his patriotism and illustrious public services. 

A mecting of the visitors of the university will be held at an early 
date to take the necessary measures to give particular effect to your 
bonds, | would 


generous purpese. Jn regard to the disposition of the 
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respectfully suggest that they be sent to Richmond to the care of Asa 
Rogers, second auditor, to be held by him for the use of the university 
until the meeting of the General Assembly of Virginia in December next. 
With sincere respect and esteem, ‘ 
>Your friend and obedient servant, 
} ALEX. H. H. Srvarr, 
Rector University of Virginta. 


” On June 4, 1912, I wrote this letter, to which I have not yet 
received an answer: 

June 4, 1912 
Dr. EpwIn A. ALDERMAN, oe 
President University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Dr. ALDERMAN: I have become much interested in a movement to 
acquire Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, for the American 
people, and jn looking up in the State Department at Washington a day 
or two ago the records with reference to the donation by Mr. Jefferson's 
descendants of his grave to the National Government and the question 
of a public right of way thereto, I found a very interesting correspond- 
ence, of which I inclose a copy. 

sy the letter of W. W. Corcoran, of this city, dated August 13, 1878, 
it appears that he made a donation to the university of $80,000 in Vir- 
ginia State bonds for the a of endowing a professorship of natural 
history. With this donation he made a condition which, as he stated, he 
believed would be to the authorities of the university a pleasure and not 
a burden, viz, that the authorities of the university should keep the 
monument of Thomas Jefferson and the grounds around it in good order 
for all time. This donation, with the condition attached, was accepted 
by the Hon. Alex H. H. Stuart, dated Staunton, Va., August 16. Would 
you oblige me by informing me _— what steps the University of Vir- 
ginia has taken to comply with the conditicas of this legacy, and 
whether the graveyard at Monticello is maintained in such condition of 
care and neatness as is befitting the memory of the illustrious dead 
interred there? 

With warmest regards to Mrs. Alderman, believe me, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Mrs. MARTIN LITTLETON. 

“TJ have not yet received an answer to my letter. Now I will 
read letters from two Secretaries of State to Mr. Levy, stating 
their unwillingness to do any more work on the graveyard of 
Jefferson unless Mr. Levy would give to the Government a right 
of way from the road to the graveyard. As Mr. Levy has not 
granted this request of the Government, further improvements 
have not been made. 


“Here are some letters I found, which speak for themselves: 


D&EPARTMENT OF Srate, 
Washington, April 2, 1884. 
JEFFERSON M. Levy, Esq., 
100 Broadway, New York City. 


My Dear Sir: You suggest in your communication of the 11th Decem- 
ber last the further improvement of the grounds about the grave of 
Thomas Jefferson by the construction of granite steps from the roadway 
to the fence and a pavement around the inclosure, with proper provision 
for drainage and the planting of ornamental evergreens, etc., the ex- 
pense of which you observe could be defrayed from the balance of the 
appropriation made by the joint resolution of April 18, 1882. 

pen investigation I find that the balance referred to is probably 
sufficient for the work you suggest, which commends itself to my 
approval, but I should be unwilling to take any steps in the direction 
until the Government is invested with a title or an irrevocable right 
of way from the road to the graveyard and the ground immedietely 
surrounding it. 

Il am, my dear sir, very truly, yours, 

Frepx. T. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

(Copied from Domestic Letters, No. 150, State Department, Feb. 14 
to Apr. 29, 1884.) 

DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, May 14, 1885. 
JEFFERSON M. Levy, 
100 Broadway, New York City. 


Sir: After the conversation I held yesterday with your son in rela- 
tion to the improvement of the grounds rye the monument 
erected to the memory of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, I find that my 
honorable predecessor had in addressing you on the same subject, under 
date of April 2, 1884, expressed himself as favorably disposed toward 
the improvement, but declined to take any — in the matter until 
the Government should be invested with a title or irrevocable right 
of way from the road to the graveyard and the ground immediately 
surrounding it. 

This ition of Secretary Frelinghuysen’s commends itself to me as 
eminently proper, and I can not but adhere to it. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, T. F. BAYarp. 


(Copied from p. 379, Domestic Letters, No. 155, Apr. 7 to June 13, 
1885.) 

“The monument was built and a fence was put around it, and 
it was turned over to the Secretary of State with the under- 
standing that the University of Virginia was to take care of it. 
I have with me a picture of the monument which was built 
with the $10,000. You will see there the old oak tree under 
which Mr. Jefferson asked to be buried. 

“So the matter stands thus: The Government built the monu- 
ment; Mr. Levy owns all the surrounding ground of the grave- 
yard and is the only person who has legal access to the grave 
of Thomas Jefferson except his heirs. 

“The CHATRMAN, You mean legal access? 

“Mrs. Lrrrierox. Yes; no one else has a right to go there. 
And I think the whole people ought to have the right. In the 
land books I find these entries; these are the assessed values: 


“ Levy, Jefferson M., Mt. Cello, 2 miles from courthouse 8. E.; 608% 
acres; Value per acre, $41.76; value of land exclusive of build-ngs, 
Seton’ value of buildings, $12,000 ; total value of lands and buildings, 
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“'That is the assessed value. 
of the property. 
$80,000. 

“T am permitted to say now that several members of the Ran- 
dolph family have communicated with me and expressed their 
willingness to deed to the Government the grave of Thomas 
Jefferson if Mr. J. M. Levy is willing that Monticello should 
become the property of the Government. And in that connec- 
tion may I say a few words? 

“T think Monticello ought to belong to the public, and I will 
tell you the reasons why. 

“The first reason, and the best, is that the people want it. It 
is one of the places in the United States that everybody goes to 
see at least once in a lifetime, or to which they hope to go. 
There are loads of people who economize and save and stint for 
years to be able to make the trip. The world is full of people 
who want to see Monticello and who will take any amount of 
trouble to get there. Parents plan and sometimes make great 
sacrifices in order to send their girls and boys to see the grave 
of Thomas Jefferson. Large excursions are made up and go 
there. Schools send scudents; railroads vie with each other for 
the traffic that leads to Charlottesville; people from all over the 
world go there: noted foreigners on ‘rriving in America travel 
to Monticello to pay their respects to Thomas Jefferson and to 
lay a wreath on his grave. 

“We love to travel to England and other lands to see their his- 
toric places, and we who are so young have only a few such 
treasures. Why not preserve them? 

“ Ever since I was born I have been hearing of Monticello, and 
my parents had always promised me a trip there, that they 
would either take me or send me to Monticello. Virginia was a 
long way from ‘Texas in those days, but nobody ever left home 
without stopping off at Charlottesville. And they continue to 
do so to this day. 

“ When I was there a few days ago, in answer to inquiries, I 
wes told that the trains never stop at Charlottesville without 
people getting off and hiring carriages to drive up the mountain 
to where Jefferson is buried, and that an average of 60 people a 
day visit his home. Most of the tourists visiting Washington 
think nothing of taking the train over to see Monticello—that is 
a part of their plan and trip. 

“ Monticello has been in my thought ever since I first saw it. 
I remember it was about three years ago when I accom- 
panied my husband to Virginia where he made the founder’s 
day address at the university. We stopped at the home of 
Dr. Alderman, president of the university, and Mrs. Alderman, 
end one night we were invited by Mr. Levy to dine at Monti- 
cello. Friends advised us not to go on account of the roads. 
But I begged. Had I not heard of Mount Vernon and Monti- 
cello all my life? When I was a child in Texas, was it not 
a great event when people traveled as far away by train as 
Virginia to visit Mount Vernon and Monticello? And didn’t 
I watch for their home-coming to hear beautiful stories about 
it all? 

“T remember that night, three years ago, when Mr. Levy in- 
yited us to dinner. Somehow it did not enter my mind that I 
was going to visit him. He did not seem to me to be a part of 


I do not know the actual value 
In its best days it was valued at a little over 





Monticello. Thomas Jefferson was uppermost in my mind; I 
could think of no one else. Somehow [I had never connected 
Mr. Levy with Mr. Jefferson and Monticello. He had not 


entered my dreams. 

“Well, the eveinng came, and we drove through the black 
night and deep mud up that steep road to the top of the little 
mountain. Nothing could be seen. Only above our heads a 
thick mass of bare limbs of trees, like serpents coiled above 
us. I can remember nothing now of the house and my visit, 
except that I have a vivid impression of portraits—big oil 
portraits of the Levys—and ships—models of ships in which 
Uriah Levy was supposed to have sailed. 


“TI did not get the feeling of being in the house Thomas 
Jefferson built and loved and made sacred, and of paying a 


tribute to him. I did not seem to feel his spirit hovering 
around those portraits. My heart sunk. My dream was 
spoiled. Jefferson seemed detached from Monticello. He 


seemed to have been brushed to one side and to be fading into 
a dim tradition. Somebody else was taking his place in Monti- 
cello—an outsider. A rank outsider. 


“Everything was disappointing. I had a heavy-hearted feel- 
ing. There was nothing of Jefferson to me in Monticello. He 
had dropped out and the Levys had come. One could hear and 
see only the Levys and the Levy family, their deeds of valor, 
their accomplishments, their lives. And I wished that I could 


get them out of my mind, but when I left Monticello Thomas 
Jefferson was but a disappearing memory, run out into and 


mixed up with the 
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“TI made up my mind to find out how it all came about. It 
seemed to me that the people of the Unitel States should 
own Monticello; that it should be public property like Mount 
Vernon; that it should be preserved from all danger of fire 
like Mount Vernon; that it should not be lived in by anybody 
or used as a summer home; that it should be open the year 
round so that people who make long journeys to get there 
could go im and see it; that it should not be for just those few 
who were fortunate enough to know Mr. Levy and to hay 


special invitations from him, but that everybody should be fr 
to go there; that it should be furnished as much like Mr 


Jefferson had it as possible, and that it should not stand as a 
memorial to any other human being. 

“This is no reflection on the hospitality of Mr. Levy. It is a 
national matter and, despite all Mr. Levy's kindness and hos 
pitality, we would prefer when we visit Monticello to feel that 


we are the Nation’s guests rather than the guests of ap indi 
vidual. No man living in our country, whatever his fortune, 
station, or prestige, can fill the setting laboriously erected by 


Mr. Jefferson. 

“And I wondered why it was and how 
go to Mr. Levy to ask him about it. I tried to find out how it 
came about that Mr. Levy owns Monticello. That 
tion which comes to everybody’s mind. Surely he is not re- 
lated to Thomas Jefferson, and he could not have inherited the 


it was that we had to 


is a ques- 


place. When I inquired, I found that Uriah Levy had bought 
Monticello and 218 acres of ground from Dr. Barclay for 
$2,500. I found in certain records that when a boy he went in 


for a seafaring life and entered the Navy, where he remained 
off and on for most of his life. It seemed to be his one ambi- 
tion and he persistently stuck to it, though his life in the Navy 
was full of difficulties and dismissals, mixed with promotions. 
When in France, by a of circumstances, he came into a 
fortune, and on arriving in America he traveled by coach and 
postilions to Charlottesville and made private proposals for 
the purchase of Monticello, and succeeded in getting it for 
$2,500. Though his experiences in the Navy had not been the 
most serene, toward the end of his life he found that as 
every creature had his part and place in the world, he seemed 
to see his part and place quite clearly, that there were things 
he could do, and there was a way he could earn for himself a 
place in the hearts of men. He could offer his sword to Lin- 
coln; he could leave his nieces and nephews a fortune; and he 
could crown his life by doing one fine, big, beautiful thing— 
he could present to the people of the United States Monticello, 
holding in its bosom this thing, this consecrated thing which 
had kindled a great light in the world. Monticello had no 
money value, and should not be left to relatives or individ- 


sei 


uals. It was a memory and should belong to all the people. So 
he wrote his will and gave Monticello to the people of the 
United States. He did not have any children. 

“When Uriah Levy died it was with a conscience at last at 
peace with all mankind and a mind content that at last his 


name would have a meaning in history. 

“It is a great pity that his relatives did not respect his wish 
and will, but instead should break his will by a pure techni- 
cality of law, and thus deprive him of the fame and glory of 
such a gift and take from the millions of outstretched and pro- 
tecting arms of the people of the United States this one of its 
greatest treasures. 

“Mr. Levy knows that Monticello should belong to all the 
people. He knows it should be public property. No one knows 
this better than he or has been made to feel it more keenly, for 
it is he who has stood at its threshold a good long time, seeing 
thousands of people pass through its gates. He has seen them 
pause at its entrance with humiliating sense of intrusion. He 
has seen them hesitate, reluctant to enter. He has seen proud 
and sensitive people shrink from asking his permission. He has 
seen them turn away from the doors without a glance into the 
rooms where Jefferson lived and died. 

“Does he wish to keep this up? Is it not as humiliating to 
him as to them? And by what right must the people ask Mr. 
Levy’s permission to visit the home and grave of Thomas Jeffer- 
son? Is it only through his favor that we can take our children 
up to the top of that little mountain to teach them lessons in 
history? How much longer does Mr. Levy think this can exist? 
Is he insensible to all emotions of patriotism and unselfishness? 
Does he want a whole Nation crawling at his feet forever for 
permission to worship at this shrine of our independence? Could 
he submit his feelings to the mortification of saying no? Would 
not the world cry out shame upon him, and where could he 
find a place to hide his head? 

“Jefferson was not one man’s man. He belonged to all the 
people, and as year by year his deeds grow brighter, so he is 
year by year more and more beloved. And are a patriotic people 
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side the gates waiting till one individual gives them 
enter to lay at the grave of Thomas Jefferson a 
intion and tears? Is one man to be a stumbling- 

th of love? 
‘lieve this condition can exist much longer. I do 
eople of the United States will permit it. I do 
love of Thomas Jefferson and the things he did 
nse. I do not 
uly Fourth by the people of this Nation is all 
tut I believe that Jefferson is one of the idols of 
rid wherever liberty is, and that our gratitude for 
‘or us is real, and that each one of us has a feeling 
rs. And I believe there is a universal and deter- 
l sh in the minds of the people of the United States to 
ue the home and access to the grave of Thomas Jefferson 
m the obtivion and selfishness of private ownership. It does 
e Mr. Levy to be told that people think he ought not 
exclusive ownership of Monticello, and ought not to 
human being in the whole world with a right to 
Ife has been told it many, many times 
ind approached in the most proper and delicate way by 
ar more important and persuasive than I. But it was of 
If this thing continues, in the not far distant time 
might appear flaming headlines which shall announce: 
Vernon for sale. How much am I offered?’ ‘The 
on the auction block.’ ‘Arlington; who wants it? 


liow much?’ 


rpris 
ive the 
ie only 

‘ is grave. 
peop i 
ho 
Tine 
‘Mo 


int 


ermitage 


Then some obscure person with means enough 
slip into the surroundings of Washington and become great, 


t 
i 
some ree 
} 


ce on the militant atmosphere of the Hermitage. Is it 
ble that the commercialism of America is so deep-rooted 
it will tolerate, much less indorse, a sordid scramble be- 
those who have the longest purse for our treasures which 
nt the highest point patriotism has ever reached in this 
ry? 
‘The present owner of Monticello should not tax the patience 
he people by insisting upon keeping it longer. He should 
accede to the wishes of the people and place it at the disposal 
the Nation. Could he refuse when he realizes that Jefferson 
belongs to all the people and that his grave is a sacred spot 
where get 
respect? Can he serve the people of the United States and their 
children any better as a Member of Congress than he can by 


of 


. i sya + » »} » "< i j i 
believe the celebration of his | reference to that question that I am taking the liberty of addres 


‘ble person who never struck a blow for his country | 


eration after generation will stop to pay tribute of | 


| 


| in London, was destroyed by a vandal who resented the de« 





stepping to one side and permitting them to be the custodians | 


of Thomas Jefferson’s home? 
nobler service? 

‘Surely he can not say “ No,” 
patriotic examples as John A. Washington, the Lees, and the 
Jacksons, who gave up their sacred treasures to the people of 
the Nation. And surely there is not a man in the world who 
could say no to this tiny little thing asked for the sake of 
Thomas Jefferson, who did so much for us. 

“That is all that I have to say, except that I do want to say 

that I have a number of letters here which I have received all 
bearing on this subject, and I would like for the committee to 
read them. Ii have them pasted in scrapbooks. I have here 
letters from nearly all the governors of the States, including 
Govs. Wilson, Folk, Hanecy, Mead, MeDonald, Carey, Eber- 
hard, Goldsborough, Norris, McCreary, Colquitt, Deneen, Blease, 
Oddie, Eliyson, and others. 
The CHAIRMAN, Let me suggest that you leave the letters 
here in the committee room. They will be taken eare of, and 
ie members of the committee might desire to examine them. 
‘Mrs. LitrLeton. Here is a letter from Mr. James M. Beck, of 
New York, which I will read: 


Osborn, 


rT 


Su 


New York, July 18, 1912. 
Mrs. MARTIN W. 

DEAR MRS, 
letter p is few days ago with reference to the acquisition by the 
Uni.ed States Government of the home of Thomas Jefferson. 

rhis object should appeal to every patriotic American. As the Nation 
grows older it becomes more desirable and also more necessary that 
the early landmarks of the Republic should jealously preserved, 
and what physical landmarks are more valuable than the homes of 
the master builders of the Republic? As a native Philadelphian I 
have always deeply regretted t the home of Benjamin Franklin was 
destroyed. How deeply interesting it would be if we could revisit the 
house in which the great philosopher lived, see the library in which 
he worked, and the little printing shop from which he issued those 
pamphlets which so profoundly affected the development of our country 
in colonial times, 

Of all the personages of our epic period it would have been most 
interesting to have preserved the bomes of Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Marshall, and Hamilton. Mount Vernon is preserved, and 
is and will continue to be an unending delight and a perpetual in- 
spiration to many generations. The homes of Franklin and Hamilton 
have both been destroyed. That of Marshall has just been saved by 
the city of Richmond, and there remains upon the crest of the Virginia 
hills that historic edifice in which lived the man who was not only the 
pen of the Revolution, but who, after the Republic was formed, more 
profoundly affeeted its development for a period of over two decades 
than any political leader since his death. 


LITTLETON. 
LITTLETON : 


e 


ed a 


be 


How on earth could any man do @ | « was one of the great battles of the world”; that as “ the imp 


I have read with deep interest your open | 


when before his eyes are such | 





Monticello should not share the fate of Franklin’s home and tha: e 
Hamilton. Those of us who have visited Stratford and, with the mc. 
intense interest, examined the birthplace of Shakespeare and 
humble home of Anne Hathaway must always feels a regret that 
later home of the great poet, to which he returned after his suc 


Ost 
the 
that 
sses 


the people to see the house in which William Shakespeare died “ 


Your patriotic purpose need not, however, be amplified. ‘Tho 
important question is, Can the Nation acquire Monticello and ty 
of Jefferson except with the consent of its present owner? It j 


more 
trave 
with 
you. “Og 

It has been held by the Supreme Court that the United States « 
ernment has, as an inherent attribute of sovereignty, the right of 
nent domain (U, 8S. v. Jones, 109 U. S. Rep., 513); but this 
trine is subject to the qualification that the right must be exer 
as an incident to some Federal function under the Constitution Che 
question therefore is whether it is within the sphere of the Fedora] 
Government to acquire sites and places which are intimately jntor. 
woven with its political and historical development. That it has the 
power to acquire a lighthouse to safeguard its coasts by the richt of 
eminent domain has been ruled; but has it the right to acquire th : 
historic lighthouses from which a steady light is thrown 
Pharos upon both the past and future? 

I think it has, and I venture to call your attention to the case of 
United States v. The Gettysburg Electric Raflway Company, reported 
in 160 United States, 668. I had some connection with that litiyation 
The Government, by act of Congress approved March 38, 1893, made an 
appropriation “for the purpose of preserving the lines of battle at 
Gettysburg, Pa. * * * with reference to the study and correct 
understanding of the battle and to mark the same with suitable tab- 
lets, each bearing a_ brief historical legend compiled without praise 
and without censure.” 7 

Subsequently to this act Congress passed a resolution which made 
a further appropriation “to acquire by purchase or by condemna 
tion * * * such lands or interest in lands upon or in the vicinity 
of said battlefield as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may 
be necessary for the complete execution of the act of March 3, 1893.” 

Under this act the United States, through the Department of Justi 
filed a petition in the name of the United States to condemn certain 
portions of the battlefield of Gettysburg for tbe »urpose of marking 
the strategic points of the battlefield, and for the other purposes set 
forth in the act of Congress. 

The constitutionality of this act was questioned and the case went 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The Supreme Court, in an 
opinion by Mr. Justice Peckham, held that the constitutionality of the 
act depended upon the question whether the land was taken for a 
“public use” witbin the meaning of the Federal Constitution rhe 
court held that ‘“ when the legislature has declared the use or purpose 
to be a public one, its judgment will be respected by the courts, 
the use be palpably without reasonable foundation.” 

Independent of the presumption which flowed from an act of Conzress, 
the court held that “any act of Congress which plainly and di | 
tends to enhance the respect and love of the citizen for the instit 
of his country and to quicken and strengthen his motives to < 
them, and which is germane to and intimately connected with 
propriate to the exercise of some or all of the powers granted b) 
gress, must be valid.” 

The court then proceeds to state that as the Battle of Gett) 


rOV- 
emi- 
doc 


ised 


8e 


irom 


as 


less 


of the issue involved in the contest of which this great battle 
part can not be overestimated”; that as “the existence of 1 
ernment itself and the perpetuity of our institutions depended up 
result,” the Government could not be held to be “ without | 
preserve the land and properly mark out the various sites upoi 
this struggle took place.” 

Mr. Justice Peckham said: 

“ Such a use seems necessarily not only a public use, but one so « 
connected with the welfare of the Republic itself as to be wit 
powers granted Congress by the Constitution for the purpose of | 
ing and preserving the whole country. It would be a great 
lesson to all who looked upon the land thus cared for, and it 
show a proper recognition of the great things that were done t 
those momentous days. By this use the Government manifests 
benefit of all its citizens the value put upon the services and ex 
of the citizen soldiers of that period. * * * The value of t! 
fices then freely made is rendered plainer and more durable by 
that the Government of the United States, through its Represet 
in Congress assembled, appreciates and endeavors to perpetuat 
this most suitable recognition. Such action on the part of Cor 
touches the heart and comes home to the imagination of every 
and greatly tends to enhance his love and respect for those insti! 
for which these heroic sacrifices were made. The greater the 
the citizen for the institutions of his country the greater is the « 
ence properly to be placed upon him for their defense in time o 
sity, and it is to such men that the country must look for its 
* “* * Jt seems very clear that the Government has the r 
bury its own soldiers and to see to it that their graves shall not 
unknown or unhonored.” E 

This conclusion was the unanimous judgment of the Suprem 
of the United States, and it may be noted that the eminent just 
was selected to render the opinion for the highest court of our |a 
himself a distinguished member of that party which traditiona 
heres to a strict construction of the Constitution. 

It seems to me that these words of Mr. Justice Peckham 4 
as applicable to the acquisition of an historic edifice belongin 
distinguished civilian as to the site of a great battle field. ; 
hath her victories not less renowned than war”; and if the I 
Government has the power, as the Supreme Court has said in t 
above referred to, “to bury its own soldiers and to see to it tha’ 
graves shall not remain unknown or unhonored,” fit must equa! 
the power to render the same kind of services to those dist! 
civilians who, by peaceful achievements, have formed and Bt 
our common country. If the preservation of an historic batt! 
is a legitimate Federal function, why is not the preservation 
other historic landmark within the inherent powers of 4 uo 
nation? Even if this were not so, Mr. Jefferson, as twice Preside 
the United States, was Commander in Chief of its Army and its 
and the part which he played in the greatest struggle which m 
a Nation was so conspicuous that the preservation of his hom 
inspiration to all succeeding generations of Americans would se 
be within the powers of the Federal Government. 7 

I would not have troubled you with this opinion if I had not = 
from your letter and from newspaper reports that some have 4 


at 


a 








ticello eould not be acquired by the Federal Government with- 
ent of its present owner. If I am right in this opinion, 
ment need not consuit the wishes of the present owner or be 
upon his sufferanee or good will. It can by appropriate 
ough the United States court in Virginia, file a petition to 
Monticello and the grave of Jefferson, and the court will then 

. owner that “ just compensation” which the Constitution 
mires. 

s, very truly, JAMES M. BECK. 


CHATRMAN. Mr. Beck was formerly an Assistant Attor- 


| and is a distinugished lawyer of the New York bar. 
itrLeron. Yes, sir. I have a number of letters here 
rent societies and committees and from men and 


over the country; and, if you will allow me, I will 
, here for the committee’s inspection. 
CHATRMAN. If you would 
record 1 think there would be no objection to 


I 
tiie 


Lirri.eTon. Yes, sir: I will select some of them for the 


CHATRMAN. Have you a letter from your constituent, 


| nlore Roosevelt? 
Lirtreton. [I have not heard from him, but I have 
m some one else—Goy. Wilson. May I read it? 
STATE OF New JERSEY, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
June 17, 1922. 
Mrs. LirrLeron : I wish sincerely that I could be present 


ch personal influence as I could command to your interesting 
‘half of the purchase of Monticello, but | find myself obliged 
ted with these few lines of hearty indorsement. 1 wish 
well with all my heart 
Cordially and sincerely, yours 
M MARTIN W. LirTrT.Leton, 
Washington, 


Wooprow WILSON. 


D. C. 

rhe CHATRMAN. Your address shows much painstaking labor 
nid isive research into records and heretofore undiscovered 
arehives, and I think it will be of permanent historical value. 
The committee will take up the resolution and give it careful 
ration. We thank yeu very much for your address. 
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COnSIUE 


Oregon and Washington Railroad Lands. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. LAFFERTY, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


OREGON, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 
Mr. LAFFHRTY said: 


W. 


OF 


Mr. Speaker: The President on August 20, 1912, approved, 
and thereby made a law, H. R. 22002, relating to the Oregon 


d California land-grant suit, which bill was introduced by me 
in this House Mareh 15 last. 

the bill is composed of six sections. 

Section 1 ratifies the action of the Attorney General in filing 
it to recover the 2,300,000 acres of unsold lands from the rail- 
road colppany, and declares said suit by the Attorney General 
t of the same foree and effect as a declaration of forfeiture 


by the Congress of the United States. 
Section 2 prevides that none of the lands reverting to the 
| } 


ed States as a result of any final decree of forfeiture shall 
subject to entry under any of the public-land laws of the 
el] States, which means that it would require a future act 
‘ongress to open up the lands to settlement if they shal! be 
eited as a result of the suit. It may be said in passing that 

dy have another bill pending which provides that if the 
"O.000 acres of unsold lands shall be forfeited that they 

* opened up to settlement in tracts of not less than 40 
‘res hor more than 160 acres to actual settlers by proclama- 


pa 


Tvuite 
tu 


on the President, under the drawing system. 
Section 3 prevides that no further suits shall be brought 
agi those who purchased from the railroad company prior 
igitation for the enforcement of the grant unless such 
Suits be brought within a year from the date of the approva! of 
he act 


Section 4 authorizes the Attorney General to compromise with 
Une 


9) ey 


from the railroad 
to enforce the law. 
® Government as a result of the compromise with the 45 
“e purchasers, who have heretofore been sued separately 
| who are anxious to make the compromise. 

Sections 5 and 6 simply provide that no part of the act shall 
he construed se as to autherize any compromises witb the rail- 


company before the agitation 
Star ed 


+} 
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like to have some of them | 
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road company itself, and makes it clear that as to the 2,300,000 


acres of unsold lands still in the hands of the railroad company 
either an outright forfeiture to the Government or enforcement 
of the original terms of the grant is to be had, if withi 
power of Congress and the Department of Justice to obtain 
that result. 

Every word of the bill as it passed Congress ad | ime a 
law is exactly as I wrote it, except for section wl! \ 
very short section, containing less than five Si ) 
does not contain all that I originally inserted ‘n that f 
to provide expressly at this time that if the 2.500.006 es 4 
unsold lands shall be forfeited to the Government th < 
nevertheless be opened up to settlement by pr ! of 
the President. The Committee on the Pub a vas of 
the opinion that a law could be passed author r the Pr 
dent to open the lands up to settlement later on 2s well as at 
the present time if a forfeiture should become effective as a 
result of the final decree of the Supreme Court in the pending 
case. That is why the Public Lands Committee amended see 
tion 2 of my original bill in the manner indicate 

The Oregon & California Railroad Co. derive s title to all 
of the lands in question under the acts of Congress of April 10 
1869 (16 Stats. L., 47). and May 4, 1870 (16 Stats. L., 94) 

The former act conveyed the lands adjacent to the main line 
of railroad from Portland south to the California line. wh 
| the latter conveyed the lands adjacent to the line of railrosd 
running west from Portland to MeMinnville. distance « iD 
miles. 

The act of April 10, 1869, by which most of the Is were 
granted, reads: 

ind provided further, That the lands granted by the act aforesaid 
| shall be sold to actual settlers only, in quantities not greater than one 
quarter section to one purchaser, and for a price not exceeding $2.50 
per acre. 

The act of May 4, 1870, by which the remaining lands were 
granted, reads: 

Said alternate sections of land granted | this { . ! 
be sold by the company only to actual settlers in quantities not ex | 
ing 160 acres, or a quarter section, to any one settler, dat y es not 





‘5 large purchasers who bought in the aggregate 400,900 | 
was | 
This section will bring in $1,000,000 | 


exceeding $2.50 per acre. 

It will therefore be seen that the railroad company never re- 
ceived any right to do anything with the lands, except to con- 
vey them in tracts not larger than 160 acres to bona fide settlers. 

The railroad company completed the railroad in Ab 
8 years thereafter, or 17 years ago, it received patents for the 
bulk of the land. 


1887. mu 


In the meantime it seems that most everyone had forgotten 
| the terms upon which the lands were granted to the railroad 
company. 


Consequently the railroad company preceeded to ignore the 
law and treat the land absolutely as its own. It sold 800.000 


| acres of the land prior to 1907, when a halt was suddenly culled 


Sin the 


none 


by the beginning of the present litigation ‘e 
suits were started the railroad company 
land, and it now holds 2,300,000 aeres. 


The original amount of land granted to the railroad company 


nresent 


has sold of the 


by the two acts referred to was 3,100,000. Therefore the sales 
of the company amount to 800,000 acres. Of the lands d, 
400,000 acres were sold to 45 purchasers, the Booth-Kelley Lum 
ber Co. being the largest purchaser. Most of the other 44 large 
purchasers are Oregon lumber companies. These 45 large pur 


chasers are the people who are to be allowed to compromise and 


hold their land, unlawfully purchased from the railroad com- 


pany, on paying to the Government $2.50 an acre This com 
promise, as stated, will bring inte the Federal Treasury $1,000,600, 

As to the other 400,000 acres sold contrary to law prior to 
the institution of the pending suits, the sales were made in 
small quantities, there being a total of 5,000 purchasers. Those 
purchasers have not been sued at all, and will not be sued. 
These titles will become perfect at the end of one year from the 


date of the approval of my bill, which, as sta 
the President on August 20, 1912. 


ted, was signed by 


The whole issue now resolves itself into the question as to 
what shall be done with the 2,300,000 acres of unsold lands 
maining in the hands of the railroad company I think it is 
sife to say that these lands will either be forfeited to the Gov 
ernment as a result of the pending litigation or the court will 
enter a final decree requiring that the company shall live up 
to the law as to said 2,300,000 acres, and s« ‘same to actual 
settlers, as provided in the origina! granting acts. 

Many citizens have written to me for the present status of 
these lands, and that is why I have gone into the matter in 


| detail. 

lt is my opinion that any citizen who may so desire has a 
perfect right te pick out a tract of the unsold portion of the 
railroad land grant—that is to say, any part of the 2,300,000 
acres involved in the main Government suit—and to settle upon 
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the same, build his house, take possession, inelose the tract, if | Court. I look for a final decision in the Supreme Court 
desired. and make all necessary clearings and improvements, | 18 months hence, or in April, 1914. It ought to be earlic;y 
cultivation, and so forth. | I have criticized, and I believe justly so, the delay t| ' 
It is certain that no citizen could acquire any right to a tract attended the prosecution of the case up to this date 
of this land in any other way. ‘The mere filing of a written | Department of Justice. I am just in receipt of a lett, ' 
application to purchase from the railroad company would amount | the Attorney General, stating that he has directed Mr 
to nothing, because the law says that the lands shall be sold by | send and United States District Attorney McCourt, at Por 
the railroad company only to actual settlers. | to consent to no further delays or extensions of time. 
Of course, it is perfectly clear since Congress passed my bill | bring the case to final judgment at the earliest possible yo: 
of August 20, 1912, including section 2, framed by the Public In view of the attempts that have been made to rol 
Lands Committee, to provide that none of the lands which may | what little credit may be due me for starting this land-c 
be forfeited to the United States shall be subject to disposition | litigation and again stirring it up with a vengeance 
under any of the public-land laws, that any person now sett'ing | arrived in Washington as a Member of Congress, I \ sy 
on the land would be charged with notice that he would acquire | at this time that I have never received one penny for any 
no rights as against the Government if forfeiture rather than | the services that I have performed for any client in coi0:) 
2 decree for specific enforcement should be the final outcome of | with the case. Furthermore, I made a trip to Washin: 
the litigation. | June, 1907, and while here laid the law and the facts «4 
But, peuding the final decree of the Supreme Court, it is my | case before Attorney General Bonaparte and filed wit) 
opinion that any citizen desiring to do so may take up any tract | printed brief on the subject, which I will insert as a part 
of the 2,300,000 acres of unsold land not previously settled upon, | my remarks. 
and if the final decree should happen to be enforcement instead The printed brief referred to, it may be safely said, is tho 
of forfeiture the bona fide settler living on the land would get | first authentic and connected statement of all the faci: and 
title on paying into court the $2.50 per acre. the law relating to the railroad land grant. While in 


us! 
I would not advise any man to settle upon a tract of these | ington on the occasion referred to I was requested by \« sashes 
lands unless he could find a tract that would make him a con- | Bourne to go with him to the Attorney General’s office and 
genial home. Nor would I advise any man to take such a step | present to that official the facts in relation to this land gray; 
unless he could afford to lose the time and money necessary to | After a statement of one hour’s length to the Attorney Genera] 
expend on the claim, pending the litigation, and even then be | he asked me to prepare the brief referred to. I prepared that 
able, if necessary, to withstand an adverse decision as to his | brief at a cost of $46 for stenographic services, besides fouy 
rights as a settler. days’ work at the Senate document room, in which I dug wu 

But I have given the law fully and completely, so that any | the old debates had in Congress at the time the grant was 
citizen may know as wel! what his rights are as any lawyer | made. And that was the first time that any individual had 
knows them. And if any citizen desires to take the chance of | brought to light the fact that any debates were even had at 
settling upon one of these railroad claims, under and by virtue | the time the grant was made. Those debates are most inter- 
of the original granting acts, I shall do everything within my | esting, and show conclusively that Congress expected the terms 
power to protect the settler in so doing. of the grant to be complied with, and that otherwise it would 

It is a certainty that the railroad company would not try to | not have made the grant at all. 
put the settler off the land pending this litigation. To do so! ‘The brief to which I have referred I hereby incorporat: 
would be to bring up for immediate decision in court the very | part of my remarks, and is as follows: 
question that the railroad company 18 trying to stave off as long INTEREST OF OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO, IN LANDS GRANT 
as possible, to wit, whether a settler has the right to treat the | THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF APRIL 10, 1869, AND MAY 4, 1870. A 
law of Congress granting these lands to mean what it says. | OF THE LEGISLATION AND HISTORICAL FACTS. 

And if the Government attorneys should try to put a settler | (Prepared for Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, Attorney Genera! 
off the land who might now go upon the same, I would be will- we States, by A. W. Larrerty, Esq., of the Portland 
ing, without fee, to defend the settler in any court. It would be — 
ridiculous for the Government to claim a forfeiture of these | tron. Cartes J. BoNAPARTE, 
lands because of the refusal of the railroad company to sell the Attorney General, Washington, D. C. 
same to settlers and in the next instant to claim that a settler es ee 5 ; weal -< 
had no right to go upon the lands. Sir: Pursuant to my promise, made to vaurself and 

Of course, when a final decree shall be rendered in the case, | BOURNE at our conference on the 12th instant, I take | 
if that decree shall be forfeiture instead of enforcement, the | i? submitting herewith a brief review of the legislative « 
lands will then belong absolutely to the United States and no | ments and facts pertaining to the lands now held by the 
settler will have any right to thereafter go upon the lands | © California Railroad Co. in Oregon, under the acts of © 
without the consent of the Federal Government. of April 10, 1869, and May 4, 1870. 

But as long as these 2,300,000 acres of unsold lands are in THE ORIGINAL OREGON CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
litigation, I take it that any citizen has the right to assume that October 6, 1866, the Oregon Central Railroad Co., of Por 
the law will be enforced and not revoked, and that, therefore, | Oreg., was incerporated. Its purpose was to construct «1 
pending the litigation, any citizen will have a right to go upon | railroad from Portland, Oreg., in a southerly direction to | 
the land and settle upon any given unoccupied claim. California line, and to receive a grant of lands offered to 

Many people no doubt wonder why no test suit was brought | donated to aid the construction of such a road by thie 
prior to 1907 to test the law by which these lands were granted | Congress of July 25, 1866 (14 Stats. L., 239). Said (re 
to the railroad company. I am confident that the true explan- | Central Railroad Co. began the construction of its road 
ation is that it was so long between the date of the grant and | the west side of the Willamette River. Under the tern 
the date the company finally received its patents that the public | said_act of Congress it was required to be first designat' 
had practically forgotten the terms upon which the grant was | the Oregon Legislature as a proper company to receive the s' 
made. and it was also required to file its assent to the terms 0! | 

I take some pride in the fact that I filed the first test suits | grant in the office of the Secretary of the Interior withi 
that were ever brought to enforce this land grant. These suits | year from the date of the act, and to complete 20 miles 0! 
were filed in September, 1907, for citizens of Oregon who | Within two years from the date of the act. It was desig! 
went out upon the land and settled there in good faith and | by the Oregon Legislature as a proper company to recel\ 
built homes for the very purpose of testing the law and enfore- | gtant by joint resolution No. 13 on October 10, 1866. at 
ing its provisions, and who are stil! residing on the land. There | file its assent to the terms of the grant in the office o! 
were 65 of these settlers, all told. There are not more than 65 | Secretary of the Interior within one year from the «i! 
settlers on the land now, while there are some 15,000 vacant | the act, to wit, on June 1, 1867. But it failed to comple! 
tracts of 160 acres each. miles of road within two years from the date of the act. i 

A year later the Government filed a suit involving the 2,800,- | ever, Congress had in the meantime, to wit, on June ~», 

000 acres of unsold lands. The Government practically adopted | (15 Stats. L., 80), by resolution, extended the time for the «™! 
the facts set out in my complaint. pletion of the first 20 miles of road 18 months, or until De 

The court consolidated the suits filed by myself as test cases | ber 25, 1869. The company again failed to complete ~ 
for the actual settlers and the suit filed by the Government, and | of road within the period of this extension, and there = 
the entire litigation is now pending before Judge Wolverton, at | Abandoned all claim to the lands granted by the act of July - 
Portland, where a final decision is expected during the coming | 1866, and has since asserted no claim to said lands. 
winter. Hon. B. D. Townsend, special assistant to the Attorney OREGON CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. (NO. 2). 

General, has just about finished the taking of the testimony. April 22, 1867, there was organized and incorporated 

Much work yet remains to be done to bring the case to a | Salem, Oreg., another railroad company, which also sty" : 
reasonably early and successful conclusion in the Supreme! itself “Oregon Central Railroad Co.” It became a rivs 


of 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 18, 1907. 














first organized by that name. ‘The question of the 
the Salem company to use the name “ Oregon Central 
1: d Co.” found its way into the United States court for 
‘ rict of Oregon, upon the suic of one of the stockholders 
ginal company, to enjoin the Salem company from using 


pany 


a _and in that suit Judge Deady held, on August 3, 1869, 
he Salem company was unlawfully using the name 

( 1 Central Railroad Co.” but further held that a suit 
snid company from the use of such name should be 


by the original corporation and not by a stockholder. 
venience the original Oregon Central Railroad Co., of 
| |. Oreg.. will hereafter be referred to as the Oregon 
( Railroad Co. (west side), while the company subse- 
organized at Salem, Oreg., will be referred to as the 

eniral Railroad Co. (east side). 
ediately after the organization of the Oregon Central 
dl (east side) it began the construction of a line of 
on the east side of the Willamette River to. run from 
’ d, Oreg., in a southerly direction, to the California line. 
rporators of the east side company then set about to 
if possible, the recipients of the lands offered to be 
to aid!the construction of such a road by the act of 
ess of July 25, 1866. But the east side company had not 
esignated by the Legislature of the State of Oregon as a 
company receive the grant. However, the east side 
y thereafter, to wit, on October 20, 1868, succeeded in 
¢ the Oregon Legislature to pass a resolution whereby the 
ure rescinded its former action in designating the west 
iupany as the recipient of the grant and designated the 
e company as the recipient of the grant. It is doubtful 
this action of the legislature gave any rights whatever to the 
company, and it is certain that even if the east side 
ompany was thereby lawfully designated as a proper recipient 
' grant, it still could not receive the grant because it had 
lot complied with the act of Congress by filing its assent to the 
reof in the office of the Secretary of the Interior within 

‘from the date of the act. 


re ( 


Lo 


st siae 


$ PASSES AMENDMENT OF 
AL RAILROAD CO. (EAS 


APRIL 10, 1869, 
SIDE) LATER 


UNDER WHICH OREGON 
RECEIVES THE GRANT. 
ible the east side company to receive a grant of lands 
aid in the construction of the road should it succeed, Con- 
ss, by the act of April 10, 1869 (16 Stat. L., 47), provided 
t ohne year should be allowed from that date for any railroad 
ny to file its acceptance of the terms of the act of July 25 
ixcept for this act of Congress of April 10, 1869, the east 
side company could not have received the grant. ‘The east side 
pany filed its assent to the terms of the act of April 10, 1869, 
he office of the Seeretary of the Interior on June 24, 1869. 
e find two rival companies in the field from that date, 
h seeking to obtain the same land grant. The act of Con- 
cress of April 10, 1869, simply provided a way whereby the east 


mpany could lawfully file its assent to the terms of the 


a, 


Ny Sho. 


Ss \ 


July 25, 1866, and thereby become a competitor for the 

rhe act of April 10, 1869, provided that only “ one company’ 
should receive the grant. In this connection, it was the inten- 
ion of Congress to leave it to the courts to decide which of 


he two rival companies should have the grant, provided both 
if them should succeed in completing 20 miles of road by 
December 25, 1869. (On this point see S. Rept. No. 3, 41st 
Ist sess.) Each of the contending companies claimed 
t the other bad not been legally incorporated or properly 
by the Oregon Legislature to receive the grant. 
as was stated before, the west side company failed 
mplete 20 miles of road by December 25, 1869, and con- 
sequently abandoned all of its claims to the grant of July 25, 
i866. The east side company succeeded in completing 20 
les of road on December 24, 1869, the day before its time 
mit would have expired, and on December 31, 1869, the com- 
missioners appointed by the President reported the completion 
f the first 20 miles of road by the east side company, and on 
January 29, 1870, the Secretary of the Interior accepted and 
‘pproved the map of loeation of the east side company. 
_ Hence it will be seen that the east side company succeeded 
'n acquiring the grant only through the act of April 10, 1869. 
Except for that act the east side company cou!d not have 
come in as a claimant for the grant at all because it had not 
led its assent to the terms of the act of July 25, 1866, within 
ohe year from its date. 

This point is important beeause it is in the act of April 10. 
1869, that the provisions first appear requiring that said lands 
Shall be disposed of to actual settlers only, and at prices not 
exceeding $2.50 per acre, and in quantities not exceeding one- 
(narter section. The act of April 10, 1869, is as follows: 


ne 
t} 
lesignated 


Howey er, 


, Be it enacted, eto., That section 6 of am act entitled “An act 
‘Ng lands to aid in 


rant- 


the construction of a railroad and telegraph line 
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from the Central Pacific Railroad, in California, to | nad 0 
gon,’ approved July 25, 1866, be, and the same t hoe ) 
as to allow any railroad company heretof« l I 
lature of the State of Oregon, in rdance wi th t f 
said act, to file its assent to such t in the D 

terior within one year from the date of the p ' , a 
such tiling of its assent, if done within one i 
hereof, shall have the same force and effect to all nt ! es 
as if such assent had been filed within one year ft » passace of 
said act: Provided, That nothing herein shall pa ‘ 
tofore acquired by any railroad company unde ' d 
act or this amendment be construed to entitle me ' ! anv 
to a grant of land: And provided further, That th: ind ted 
the act aforesaid shall be sold to actual settlers aw 
} not greater than one-quarter section ! 

not exceeding $2.50 per acre Approved, A 10 

OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD ) re 

co (EAS 31D} 

March 17, 1870, the Oregon & California R ( ! 
corporated at Salem, Oreg. It was nothing . 
ganization of the old east side company. Its 
holders were the same as those of the old company ’ wW 
days thereafter, to wit, on April 4, 1S70, the Oreg Cer ! 
Railroad Co. (east side) by warranty deed d ! S 
assets, trackage, franchises, and rights under the land grant to 
the new Oregon & California Railroad Co 

Said Oregon & California Railroad Co. still exists and is the 
present holder of said grant and is the present owner of the 
of railroad running from Portland, Oreg., to the California . 
which road, however, has been leased to and operated by the 
Scuchern Pacific Railroad Co. since 1881 But the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co. owns the trackage, right of way, depot 
land grant, and all other property connected with the company. 

The sole object of the old east side mpanv’s reinecorpornt 
ing under the name of Oregon & California Railroad Co. was to 
cure the alleged defeets in its original incorporation, for its 
right to use the name “ Oregon Centra! Railroad Co.” was being 
‘ontested by the Oregon Central Railroad Co. (west side), 
which was still in the field. 

| ACT OF MAY 4, 1870, MAKES NEW GRANT TO 0 INA! ON CENTRAL 
RAILROAD CO. (WEST 

The Oregon Central Railroad Co. (west side) having lost the 
grant of July 25, 1866, changed the course and plans of the road 
it was building on the west side of the Willamette River ond 
succeeded in getting Congress, by the act of May 4, 1870 (16 
Stat. L., 94), to give to it a new grant of 10 odd-number 
sections per mile on each side of its road, which it then pro- 
posed to build from Portland to McMinnville and Astoria. It 
completed its road from Portland to McMinnville and received 
the grant that far, but never completed the road to Astoria, snd 
that part of the grant was never utilized. The act of May 4, 

| 1870, like the act of April 10, 1869, granted the lands not .ab 

| lutely, but subject to the conditions that the me should 
sold to actual settlers only, and at prices not exceeding $2.59 
per acre, and in quantities not more than 160 acres to any « 
person. 

Section 4 of the act of May 4, 1870, reads: 

And be it further enacted, that the said alternate sect! ] l 
granted by this act, excepting only such are necessary for the cor 
pany to reserve for depots, stations, sidetracks, woody: stand 
ground, and other needful uses in operating the road a I 
the company only to actual settlers, in quantities exceeding 160 
acres, or a quarter section, to any one settler, id at prices me 

| ceeding $2.50 per acre. 
July 12, 1870, the Oregon Central Railroad Co. (west side) 


filed in the office of the Secretary of the Interior its 
the terms of the act of May 4, 1870. 
& CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO. SI 
co. (WES! 
October 6, 1880, the Oregon Central Railroad Co. (west side) 
by warranty deed conveyed all of its trackage, right of 
land grant, and other assets of every kind and character to th: 
Oregon & California Railroad Co., heretofore mentioned 
From this chronology it will be seen how the Oregon & Cal 
fornia Railroad Co. has acquired both the grant that was origi- 


assent to 


OREGON CEEDS OREGON CENTRAL RAII : 


SIDE) 


way, 


nally received by the east side company and also the graut 
that was received by the west side company. Said Oregon & 
California Railroad Co. now holds all of the land granted 

both the act of April 10, 1869, and the act of May 4, 1870, save 


and except such parcels as it has sold from time to time to dif 
ferent purchasers. 
GRANTS AGGREGATE 32,000,000 

The two grants aggregate 3,000,000 acres. For the past four 
years the Oregon & California Railroad Co. has refused to sell 
any of said lands to any person at any price, and it now holds 
approximately 2,300,000 acres of the lands received by it under 
said grants. 

Said Oregon & California Railroad Co. in making disposition 
of that portion of said lands which it has sold ignored all three 
of the conditions upon which the lands were received by it, 
to wit, that the lands should be'sold to actual settlers only and 
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at prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre and in quantities not ex- 
ceeding 160 acres. The records also show that said company 
in making such sales has never given anything but a quitclaim 
deed, simply conveying to the purchasers what right, title, and 
interest the company had in the lands. 

The lands granted by the act of July 25, 18€6, have been 
patented from time to time by the United States directly to the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co., and these patents refer only 
io the act of July 25, 1866, and make no reference to the quali- 
fying act of April 10, 1869. And these patents purport to convey 
the fee-simple title to said railroad company. These patents 

hould doubtless have been differently worded. 

kor the most part the lands granted by the act of May 4, 
i870, have been patented by the United States directly to the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co., but the patents in the case 
of this grant all recite that they are made under the act of 
May 4, 1870, which would doubtless be notice to all the world 
of the conditions under which the railroad company must dis- 
pose of the same. 

In the case of both granis I would recommend that innocent 
purchasers be not disturbed, but that action be brought forth- 
with in the United States court for the district of Oregon to 
prevent the further disposition of these lands, except in accord- 
ance with the terms of the acts of Congress. 

UNSOLD PORTION OF GRANTS HELD BY OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD CO, 
KEASONABLY WORTIL $30,000,000. 

The 2,300,000 acres now held by the Oregon & California Rail- 
road Co. ave worth, at a conservative estimate, $30,000,000. 
The incentive of the railroad company to dispose of these lands 
to innocent purchasers at their present market value, if they 
can do so, and thereby put them beyond the power of the Goy- 
ernment to enforce their sale at $2.50 per acre is therefore 


| 


been on the 
this position 
of the acts 
and differen 


| have been o1 
| the operation of the acts any parcel of land then occu; 


settler. The 
tion that Cc 
referred to, 
and settle uy 


lands at_the time of the passage of the acts 
is shown to be absolutely untenable by ai 
themselves, for the acts specifically provid 
t means for the protection of such settlers 4 
1 the lands at the time by expressly excepti 
‘refore nothing could be clearer than the 

gress, by granting the lands upon the « 

preserved the right of future generations | 


yon these lands and to purchase the same uno 


i 


| ing such settlement at a price not to exceed $2.50 per uc 


| lands. How 


ONLY 

No one wi 
than a limit 
road compa! 
that the rail 


LIMITED INTEREST GRANTED TO RAILROAD COMPA 
ll have the hardihood to assert that anythi 
ed interest in these lands was received by | 
1y at the time of the passage of the act. 

road company received the absolute fee 


ihhi 


at the time of the passage of the acts is to assert that 


is impotent 


road compa! 


to annex conditions to its disposition of (i) 
ever, as I understand it, no one, not eve; 
iv, Claims that the provisions of the acts 


gress prescribing how these lands should be sold were 


and enforce: 


of the railroad company that, owing to changed condi 


ible at the time. But it is contended on 


Lio 


lapse of time and laches on the part of would-be seit|: 
on the part of the Government in calling for the perfo 


of the conditions of the acts of Congress, what 
only a limited interest in the lands has ripened into a 
title, and that the railroad company now has the rig 


| with the lar 
dispose of them as absolute owner to whom it sees fit 


great. If litigation is contemplated by the Government, the | 


reasons for prompt action are apparent. 

These grants were made 37 years ago. The sole question 
now is, Should the Government require the railroad company 
to dispose of these Jands according to the terms of the grants, 
or, on account of lapse of time, should the Government suffer 
the railroad company to assume absolute ownership of said 


such quantit 


wi 
fe : 
1ds as it pleases and to either hold them 


ies as it may desire and at such prices as 


be able to procure upon the market. It is contended 
| part of the 
| meant, by the conditions referred to, that the railroad co 


should sell t 


railroad company that Congress could on] 


he lands at the price of $2.50 per acre to su 


| sops as might have applied to purchase them at th 
within a reasonable time after the passage of the 


lands and receive the benefits of the sale thereof at their present | 


inarket value as a fee simple owner? 


It is argued on the part of the railroad company that Con- | 
gress did not intend that they should hold these lands for actual | 
settlers at $2.50 per acre indefinitely. They claim that it was | 


only intended that the lands should be disposed of at the time 
at that price. It is also asserted on behalf of the railroad com- 
pany that it has paid taxes on these lands for many years to 


the State of Oregon and that it would, therefore, be unjust | 


and inequitable to require it to sell the same at this time to 


settlers for the price of $2.50 per acre. It is not claimed on | 
behalf of the company that iis position has been changed by | 
the making of any improvements on these lands, nor is it true | 
that the company has made any improvements thereon. And | 
while it is true that the acts of Congress granting the lands | 
were passed 37 years ago, it is not true that the company has | 


paid taxes thereon to the State of Oregon since that time. The 
railroad company did not pay any taxes on these lands until 
they were actually patented to the company. The records of 
the Interior Department show that many of the patents were 
issued to the company in the last few years, and, indeed, that 
most of the lands were patented to the company in the last 10 
years, and it is a fact that some of the lands granted by those 
acts have not yet been patented to the company. 

COMPANY HAS ONLY PAID TAXES TO THE AMOUNT OF A FEW CENTS PER 


ACRE, 


that it woul 
as meaning 
lands by the 


d be unreasonable to construe the acts of Cov 
that those limitations upon the alienation 
company should be perpetual. 


CONGRESS INTENDED CONDITIONS REQUIRING RAILROAD COMPANY 


TO 
It is only 


ACTUAL SETTLERS ONL Y SHOULD BE PERMANENT. 


necessary to read the acts themselves to sce 


the conditions limiting the sale of the lands to actual se 


and at the ] 
conditions. 


yrices and in the quantities named were pern 
These provisions of the law are too plain to 


of misunderstanding. They are too plain to justify a refer 


to anything 


extraneous to the acts themselves in orde 


determine their meaning. 


But when 


we do refer to the circumstances and condi! 


which existed at the time of the passage of these acts, we 
that they confirm the proposition that Congress expressed 
intention clearly in the provisions contained in the acts. 


find that the 
for giving to 
ing thereof i 
A reference 
beyond doub 
Clearly cony 
tended that 
company to 
and apply t 


»se circumstances and conditions show no nec 
the acts a construction different to the plain \ 
n order to arrive at the exact intention of Co 

to such circumstances and conditions demonsi 
t that these acts meant what the language the! 
eved. It demonstrates that Congress not oni) 
these lands should be disposed of by the rai 
such settlers as might immediately settle the 
» purchase the same, but that the lands shoul 


| held indefinitely by the railroad company for actual set! 


It has even been broadly asserted by those unfamiliar with | 


the tacts that the company has paid taxes on these lands 
amounting to more than $2.50 per acre. But this assertion is 
erroneous. On most of said lands the company has not paid 
taxes to exceed 25 cents an acre, and on a general average it 
may be safely asserted, from a partial investigation of the 
records of Oregon which has been made, that the company has 
not paid taxes on the entire grants of more than 50 cents per 
acre. 
COMPANY BOTH LEGALLY AND MORALLY BOUND TO SELL TO ACTUAL SET- 
TLERS AT $2.50 PER ACRE. 

Now, if the acts of Congress referred to are to be regarded, 
it is not only the legal but the moral duty of the railroad com- 
pany to sell these lands to settlers at the price of $2.50 per 


acre. If the company is not bound by law to so sell these lands 


at this time, then those proyisions of the acts of Congress pio- | 


viding that the lands should be so sold were mere surplusage 
in the acts and meant nothing. 

It has even been contended that the provisions of the acts of 
Congress requiring the sale of these lands to settlers at not more 
than $2.50 per acre referred only to such settlers as may have 


and that the 


railroad company should have no power to «i: 


of said lands otherwise. 


Therefore, 
from the Un 
a trustee, al 
lands in the 


tlers were s 
because they 
settled upon 


when the railroad company received these gr 
ited States under the conditions specified, it bh 
1d upon it devolved the duty of disposing of th 


manner prescribed by Congress. It became a trusice 
for the United States, grantor in the trust, and for such pers 
as might thereafter settle upon these lands. Such future 


ufliciently described for the purposes of thie 
would become definite beneficiaries as soon as | 
the lands. The United States is also interested 


seeing the trust c arried out according to the acts of Cone! 

because the country as a whole will be benefited by having U 

lands occupied by small holders. 

NO SUIT HAS EVER YET BEEN BROUGHT TO ENFORCE TERMS OF THE GRA> 
No suit has ever been brought in court to enforce this tr 


either by th 
that the rai 


settlers to go upon these lands and to purchase the same at (' 
by Congress. The railroad company did for s 


price named 


e Government or by any individual. The fact 
lroad company has never recognized the right 


eral years prescribe rules of its own for the disposition 


these lands, 


which rules were formulated by the company Wi 


OL 








reference to the acts of Congress and in violation thereof. 
s way the company, through its land department, has dis- 

| at private sale of approximately 800,000 acres of the 
ood aeres granted by said acts. It disposed of said lands 
usettlers, to corporations, and to speculators in timber 
and for such prices as it could get upon the market, 

i as high as $15 per acre. It is true that in these sales 


\ilroad company has protected itself by giving only quit- 
deeds. The purchasers have, of course, called for ab- 
st} s of title, but as the abstracts invariably began with the 
natent from the United States to the railroad company, which 
' red absolute upon its face, the purchasers were made sat- 
e to accept the title as a fee simple title and did not go 


I) f the patents to investigate any conditions in the ects of 
cs ess, upon the authority of which the patents were issued. 
For this reason I would suggest, in most instances at least, 
that ‘hese purchasers of the past should be considered as inno- 
cen purchasers and that their titles should not be disturbed. 


ere are, perhaps, remedies through the courts which would 


eu to persons Who might settle now upon these lands, and 
this phase of the question will hereafter be referred to. But 
whether such remedy exists or not, the Government itself is a 
vitally interested party. It is interested to the extent of seeing 


the acts of Congress are complied with and not ignored. 
nterested in seeing that these lands are peopled by actual 
(tiers and that the development of the country is noc retarded 
iid lands being monopolized by the railroad company or 
by their sale to large holders. It is interested in preventing 
the further sale of these lands in violation of the acts of Con- 
ress to persons or corporations who might be considered inno- 
nt purchasers, which might render the acts of Congress im- 
possible of enforcement thereafter, either upon the suit of the 
Government or upon the suit of individuals. Besides, whatever 
dies, if any, that settlers might have through the courts, 
“l by the Government, it is clear that the situation has 
reached a point where action by the Government, through 
its Department of Justice, is absolutely necessary to insure 
future compliance with the acts of Congresss with reference 

the remaining 2,300,000 acres of these lands. 
MATTER BEYOND 


ce 


remit 


now 


JURISDICTION OF CONGRESS. 


Congress lost jurisdiction over the lands when it granted 
em to the railroad company to be by the railroad company 

eyed to settlers. It is now for the Government to either 
enforce the disposition of the remaining 3,000,000 acres of these 
inds according to the terms of the acts of Congress, acting 
through the Department of Justice, or it must acquiesce in the 
claim of fee simple ownership which is now asserted by the 
railroad company. 

The law demands that 
course. The claim 


Ti 


the Government shall 


of the 


pursue the 


former 
thal 
unsupported. 


The defense of laches can not be raised against 
the 


Government, even if there were any grounds for raising 
ch a defense in this case. Nor will the statute of limitations 
run against the Government, nor does the statute of limitations 
ever run in the case of an express trust. And there has been no 
laches on the part of the Government in enforcing the proper 
execution of this trust, for the Government has had the right 
to presume all of the time that the railroad company would 
faithfully exeeute the trust itself. There could be no claim 

ised by the railroad company of any additional rights in these 

nds by reasons of its payment of taxes thereon, or of im- 
proving the same, for the reason that it has paid but a trifling 
imount of taxes and has made no improvement on the land. 
ven if it had done so it would have been acting with knowledge 


@} 


of the fact that it was legally bound to later convey these lands 
to settlers, as prescribed by the acts of Congress. And had the 
ruilroad company been faithful to its trust and permitted set- 
T 


‘ers to occupy these lands and purchase them at $2.50 per 
cre, the lands would all have been sold long ago and the com- 
bany would have been relieved from a further payment of taxes. 
but the company has consistently refused from the start to 


recognize the rights of settlers on these lands and has always 
‘hsisted on.its right to sell the lands as it saw fit. The railroad 
. upany will, no doubt, claim that at one time it would have 


‘en glad to have sold for $2.50 per acre some of the lands 
Which it now asks $15 an acre for. But it is not true that the 
railroad company has ever offered to sell these lands to settlers 
ler the terms of the acts of Congress, and even if it had 
he so at one time that offer would not have relieved the 
‘ompany from thereafter holding itself ready at all times to 
comply with the acts of Congress. Besides, it was clearly the 
‘intention of Congress that the railroad company should hold 
these lands as trustee until such time as settlers should desire 


MNT 
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railroad to anything more | 
an interest to the extent of $2.50 per acre in the lands is | 
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to enter upon and settle the same, no matter what length of time 
that might be. 
CONDITIONS WHICH 


LED CONGRESS TO INSERT THE SPECIAL PROVISIONS 
IN THE ACTS OF APRIL 10, 1869, AND MAY 4, MAKE CLEAR THEIR 
INTERPRETATION. 
The acts of April 10, 1869, and May 4, 1870, by which these 


lands were granted, both make it the legal duty of the railroad 
company to sell the lands to actual settlers, at prices not ex- 
ceeding $2.50 per acre, and in quantities not exceeding 160 
acres. A consideration of the conditions which existed in the 
country at the time makes doubly sure the meaning of the plain 


wording of the acts of Congress. The act of April 10, 1869, 
was passed without debate. But the act of May 4, 1870, was 
discussed at great length in both Houses of Congress. While 


only in rare instances will the courts refer to the debates upon 
a bill in order to arrive at the intention of Congress, we may 
at least properly consider these discussions as showing the cou 
ditions which existed at that time, and a consideration of exist- 
ing conditions may always be properly considered in construing 


| a legislative enactment. 


The act of May 4, 1870, was strongly opposed in both the 
Senate and House of Representatives. Memorials signed by 
numerous citizens had been presented to Congress, as shown by 
the records hereinafter quoted, urging Congress to refuse to 
grant any more land subsidies to railroad companies, but to 
preserve the Government lands for settlement by the poor people 
of the country and by future generations. These memorials were 
frequently referred to in the discussions in both Houses of Cor 
gress upon the bill which became a law May 4, 1870. These 
discussions also referred to resolutions which had been passed 
by various public bodies in different parts of the country, pro- 
testing against the granting of land subsidies to railroad com- 
panies. And this policy of retaining the public lands for settler 
was strongly advocated in both Houses of Congress by the op- 


Ss 


ponents of this law. But those advocating the passage of the 
act insisted that the safeguards which had been inserted in the 
bill in order to secure the land to future settlers answered all 
the arguments of its opponents and asserted that under the 


terms of this act future generations would have identically the 
same rights to settle upon the railroad lands as they would have 
to settle on the Government land within the limits of the grant, 
and that the railroad company would be bound to sell said lands 
to any such settlers, and that the railroad company could not in 
any event charge such settlers more than $2.50 per acre, which 
was also made the price of the Government land within t! 
limits of the grant by the same act. It was argued in these 
debates that even if the railroad company should hold the Innds 
until they were worth $100 an acre that still, under the la 
they would be bound to se!l the same to actual settlers at $2 
per acre, and could not charge one cent more. 


uy 


ow 


THE DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 


The following discussion upon the act of May 4, 1870, was had 
in the House: 





[From the Congressional Globe for Apr. 1, 1870.] 

Mr. Sarvru of Oregon. The bill, I wili state, i ne in which inter 
ests of the Government have been carefully Phere never 
been a laud grant in which those interests have been so irefully 
guarded as in this bill. * * * 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Does the bill make any provision in regard to actual 


settlers? 





Mr. Smitu of Oregon. It provides that the land shall be sold only to 
actual settlers, in quantities not exceeding 160 acres to each person 
and at a price not exceeding $2.50 per acre. It is the most carefully 
guarded bill ever presented to this House. 

oz - 3 * * ” 

Mr. Houtman. Mr. Speaker, as some indication of public timent on 
this subject, I desire to have the Clerk read a petition w h is being 
sicned by thousands and tens of thousands of citizens of the Ur i 
States all over this broad land. 

(The Clerk read memorial urging Congress to cease granting land 
sidies to railroads and other companies, but to set the same apart f 
the exclusive use of settlers in limited quantities.) 

Mr. McCorMicK of Missouri. Who is that from? 

Mr. HouMAN. It comes from New York. I have received a numb 
of such memorials. I trust the Llouse will allow me to call attention 
to the fact that we only a week ago last Monday, without even a divi 
sion of the House, adopted a resolution declaring it was the true policy 
of this Government that grants of Jands to railroad corporations should 
eease: that it was the true policy to hold these lands for the exclusive 
purpose of securing homes to actual settlers under the homestead and 

| preemption laws. 
om a * ” « > * 

Talk about $2.50 per acre. If there ever was any one measure that 
ever passed Congress with nniversa! approval as a measure in confort 
ity with the enlightened spirit of the age and the advanced ideas of 
country it was the homestead law. And yet by step, by pe vy as 
remorseless as death, you defeat that great n giving away 
your lands to corporations who are to charge cre for lands 
which ought to be free to the actual tiller ift of God to 





mankind. , ; 
{From the Congressional Globe of Apr 


Mr. Ho~MaNn. * * The only limitation is that the bill imposes 
on the company the duty to sell lands to actual settlers at a price of 
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ct, to require the settlers on these 
sum of $2,3: The question 
iny hat 
in reference to grants of eur 
the actual settler under the 
’ given to corporations? 
a = 7 
word in regard to the policy of land grants for 
ure. If they can be carefully guarded, as this bill 
construct roads the lands shall also go to the 
antities at small prices, then I am in favor of 
» fault of the system heretofore has been that the 
ive been made without restrictions to the companies, which 
hold them indefinitely for a rise in value. By this means monop- 
ave been created and the settlers kept from the lands except on 
sections. But we propose to change all that, and do so by this 
the companies to sell the lands only to actual settlers 
ore than $2.50 per acre, and in lots of not more than 160 acres. 
uly difference it makes to the settlers is that he pays double the 
im for his land; but the proximity of a railroad is certainly an 
age that counterbalances the price. The gentleman's blind rage 
t discriminate between this system and that which was unre- 
stricted, and wonild leave the vast West that needs development a 
wilderness for the long future 
‘The gentleman from f{ndiana [ Mr. 
al the Union Pacific now l 
price must be of a 
the r ad , t has 


be our ' policy 
the publ im o to 


ntior 


compel 


Holman] also says that the lands 
for $10 per acre. The lands that bring 
very limited quantity, but if they are worth that 
given the value, for without it they would be 
ess { this bill the lands can never realize but $2.50 per 
even if the road makes them worth $100 per acre. 

* * + > - 
LEN *s this bill contain any that lands 

shall be sold to actual settlers only? 

Firem. Yes, sir; the bill is carefully guarded in that respect. 

= . ” a = a 
McCorMick of Missouri I do not, Mr. Speaker, propose to 
¥ more than very few minutes. I wish to eall the attention of 
to® the land policy of the country, and the policy which is 
wverning the Committee on the Public Lands in this House. 
seems to me no reason for that fear of landed monopolies which 
tleman from Indiana |Mr. Holman] seems to entertain. This 
to the e of all actual settlers all the lands granted to the 
ul the price is limited to $2.50 per acre, the lands to be sold in 
ding 160 acres to any one individual. It is impos- 

& 


not exces 
uny monopoly to grow up under such a system. * * 


provision the 


In the Senate the following discussion was had upon the bill, 
became a law May 4, 1870: 


vhic 
{From the 
Mr. Wituiams of 


fend. the policy 
the 


Congressional Globe of Feb. 2, 1870.] 


Oregon I suppose it is not necessary now to 
tnuat has been adopted by the Government to assist 
eonstruction of railroads in new States by grants of land. 
gon is a State that has nearly 100,000 square miles within 
rders It has had one grant for a railroad, and now 
ike another grant to assist in the construction of another small 
ad in that State. The objection which the Senator makes to this 
q i for the reason that the bill provides expressly 
of the land shall be sold to actual settlers. The 
s open, under the provisions of this bill, to actual 
under the preemption laws of the 
when settlers go upon these lands they may buy 
company, and the proceeds shall be applied to assist in 
struction of the road. * * * 
+ * ‘ * 2 * 
“HURMAN. Mr. President, at the last 
nted by my eolleague certain resolutions of 
Ohio against any of these grants to railroad 
; that are set forth in those resolutions, and 
ves from Ohio were requested to oppose all such 
with those resolutions. I think they lay down the proper 
the land of this Government ought now to be saved for 
ttlers, and not granted to railroad companies Pe we ae 
this bill be referred back to the Committee on the Public 
instructions to strike out all the grant in the bill 
mere right of way 
PRESIDENT. The 


ranted 
a they 

ides t t 

the 


session of there 
eral 
companies 
Senators 


Congress 


the Ge 


and 
grants 


i} 


pending question is on 
from Ohio [Mr. Thurman] to recommit 
ttee on Public Lands, with instructions to strike 
d except for the right of way. 
Srewart. That is the question. I do 
ange the policy of the Government toward the 
and States of the West which have not had 
as the building of railroads is concerned, except 
red in this bill. In this bill there is 
ls granted to settlers, and we have a provision 
monopoly on the part of the railroad company. 


the 
the 


out 


motion of 
bill to 
all grants 
not think it is the 
remaining 
these 


perl 


Terri 
aps as it is 


against any 


he Congressional Globe of Feb. 19, 1870.] 


Mr. THURMAN. * 
bill apart from the 


Then, sir, I have 


other objec 
general qu 


tions to the 
stion involved in it in regard to the 
policy of granting lands It was said the other day when this bill 
was up that there is a provision in it that removes one of the most 
serious objections made to all other bills of this kind, and that that 
provision is that the land granted to the company shall be sold to 
actual settlers and to no other persons. Now, if there is an effectual 
provision of that kind in the bill, one that can be made operative and 
that can not be defeated, it is certainly great improvement upon 
any bill of this kind that eretofore pa d Congress. But is that 
a fact? Is it a fact that this bill does secure to actual ttlers as well 
the land granted 1 » railroad compa land retained by 
United States I am very much afraid there is not. Although 
provision is ntained in the fo ction of tl bill, yet the 
section, very obscurely drawn, provides, upon any fair interpre- 
that I can gi it, that the company shall be authorized ‘to 
’ a fir morty: . and that withour limi ion, and therefore 
‘ upon land that we here int; and after having ex- 
mortgage, there is a provision that t 

xo to certain iru othe. 

ing a sinking fund. 

the condition broker. 
the tardy operation of 


stees ir 
But 
and tl mortgagees do not se 


this sinking fund, what then? 


for the 


mortgage 


tgage 


suppose the first 


uwait 


is pending before | 
| Defeated. 


| set 


| ernment if that 





its | 
asks Congress | 


country. It 


As- | 
for | 


except | 
the | 


time | the object of which is to carry out the declared theory of his | 


grants, so | 


a provision for disposing of | 


; and wood yards,”’ so 


proceeds of | 


Then, sir, they go into the courts of Oregon, foreclose their mo 


land 


| and sell the property, and then what becomes of the provisions t} 


grantec can 
* * * 


only be sold to actual settlers? Defeated. 


* * fe 2 * 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Oregon. I am surprised that the Senator 
make that objection, contending, as he does, against land gran: 
railroad companies. Wherever there is a provision in the bill w 
intended to protect the public, he objects to it. Here is a grant 
to this company of public land, and Congress has the right to 
any condition it pleases to that grant. It provides that the n 
ceeds of these lands shall be secured to the persons who hold thx 
of this company, so that the company may not use this grant fo 
other purpose whatever except to construct this road Now, the 
object of this section is to make the grant insure the purpose 
plated by the bill—that is, to aid in the construction of the road 
viding that the net proceeds of the lands granted shall be invested 
apart te secure the bondholders whe may advance money 
construction. 

As to the objection that it will affect the lands in the hands of a 
settlers, I am sure the Senator can not be sincere in that, for it 
provides that the net proceeds of the lands shall be applied in this 
Actual settlers are to go upon the lands and take them up and pa 


| company for them; and the proceeds of the sales of the lands by 


company are to be applied in this way, and this mortgage or de 
trust or whatever may be executed for the purpose to secure to the 
holders applies in no way to the land, but to the moneys in the h 


i 


| of the company. 


* * * * * - 


I do not wish to take time, but I should suppose the Senator 
know that if a mortgage was executed to any person under and 
authority of this act it would be just such a mortgage as the econ 
could execute, and the company is required under this very act 
these lands to actual settlers at $2.50 an acre, and the company 
not by virtue of this law execute any mortgage that would int 
with the rights of the settlers under this act. 

a * 3 - at & 


Mr. Vickers. As I understand the bill, the company has no rig 
sell the lands to anybody but am actual settler. If the lands ar: 
to actual settlers there is no forfeiture. If a portion of the Ia 
sold to actual settlers the portion unsold will be forfeited to the ( 
condition 1s violated. That is the sole object 
amendment. It is to secure the sale of the lands to actual 
according to our purpose. If any other phraseology can be 
by the Senator from Vermont, I shall be very happy to adopt it 
is the idea, object, the sole purpose of the amendment. 

* > rs + * ® 

Mr. CasserLy. What security has the Government 
portant provision in the bill will be complied with? I respectful 
the Senator from Oregon—who I know will understand that mj) 
proceeds from a desire to carry out what is the distinguishing 
of this bill—to state in what way that clause of the bill is to 
forced which provides for confining the sales by the company 
land to settlers? Suppose they do not sell to settlers? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Oregon. I suppose this law has as much 
any other law with reference to public lands. There ts no law in 
ence to the public lands of the United States that may not be vir 
and the remedy is in the hands of the department. 

Mr. Vickers. If it is the design of the company to act in good fai 
toward the Government I can see no objection to this provision I 
grant is made expressly upon the condition that the lands are to be 
to actual settlers. Now, there ought to be some security that this 
be done, for if they are soid to other persons the design of the ¢ 
of course, is defeated, the purpose for which the land is given ret 
abortive. I can see no difficulty in giving a mortgage on the 
In truth, I do not understand how a mortgage can be given 
money derived from the sale of the land and not upon the land 
I do not see what a mortgage is to operate upon except it be uj 
land; and in order to prevent a mortgage of the land itself 
interfere with the rights or settlers I have offered this amendm 
make the matter plain and explicit. 

Mr. Cassprty. * * * What is the theory of this bill? 


. 


that | 


Its tl 


| and its distinguishing feature, as 1 understood al! along, is thi 


notwithstanding the grant of this aid to this railroad compan) 
settlement of the lands by actual settlers skall proceed as if th 

had not been made. If that is not the theory of this bill I has 
understood it, and the Senator from Oregon will correct me if | 
wrong. That being the theory of this bill, I ask him, and I ask 

Senators, what valid objection there can be to making that plat 
certain; what valid reason he can give in opposition to an amenc 


to assure that it shall not be disregarded or violated by the « 

The object of the Senator from Maryland by his amendment 
provide that in case the company shall give a mortgage upon 
for any purpose, notwithstanding the mortgage the right of | 
tler shall continue, as the theory of this act is that it must « 
namely, as free to enter and acquire title to these lands as th 
act had not been passed. * * * 

a m * > > * 

Mr. Vickers. If this company were to execute a mortgage upcn 
lands and that mortgage should be foreclosed and the lands s 
trustee, what would become of the rights of actual settlers ? 
only to avoid what would follow as a result of an event of tha 
that I have offered this amendment. 

ot * + & ” = 

I offer another amendment—to insert after the word “ company 
line 10, section 5, the words “on road, depots, stations, sidet 
as to confine the mortgage to the road and 
appurtenances and not allow it to extend to the lands. 

ve os 2 * n + 

Mr. Witt1aMms. I do not care anything about that. If that wi 
any satisfaction to the Senator he can have it that way rhe 
means that now. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill passed the Senate February 19, 1870, and the House 
°9, 1870, and was approved May 4, 1870. 


THE OF THE OF THE GENERAL LAND 


In response to an inquiry from Hon. W. C. Haw iery, Men 
. ’ . : a oan t “Ve larcl 
of Congress from Oregon, in reference to these railroad land 
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recently addressed to the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Haw try 
was advised by the Commissioner of the General Land Office as 
f OWS: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1907. 
Slon. W. C. HAWLEY, 
“House of Representatives. 
In reply to your letter of the 7th instant, addressed to the 
S ‘tary of the Interior and handed to me for attention, you are sd- 
i that the act of 1866 (14 Stats., 239) made a grant 
California and Oregon Railroad Cos., conditioned upon the 
rmance of certain acts by the company within a specified time. 
prescribed conditions not having been met by the company, the 


time for the performance was extended by the act of 1869. (16 
Sf , 47.) 
*"\Ithough the company failed to comply with the terms of the grant 
within the time specified, they were subsequently complied with before 
a rfeiture, and title to all the land within the grant consequently 
\ i in the company (see Schulenberg v. Harriman, 21 Wall., 41), 
o ct only to the covenant expressed in the proviso contained in the 
f 1869, which declares “ that the lands granted by the act afore- 
d shall be sold to actual settlers only in quantities not greater than 
quarter section to one purchaser and for a price not exceeding 
s?50 an acre.” As soon as the title vested in the company the juris- 
diction over the lands passed from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ent, and the enforcement of the provision rests with the courts 
t ch appropriate action by either the settlers entitled to purchase 


y the Government acting through the Department of Justice. 

the power of Congress to prescribe the proviso can not, in my 

ement, be questioned in view of the fact that it was made in con- 

ieration of the extension of time granted to the company, and the 

pany is, therefore, without authority to sell these lands to any 

‘ person, in any other amount or for a greaier price than that 
} ribed in the proviso, and any conveyance which the company has 
attempted to make on a sale made in violation of this statute would 
not be sustained by the courts. 

Since title passed from the Government subject only to the cove- 
nants created by the proviso, it is doubtful if Congress has power to 
enact any law to compel a compliance with the terms of the provision 

Morgan v. Rodgers, 79 Fed., 577) and the covenant can only be 
nforced in the courts. 
Very respectfully, R. A. BALLINGER, Commissioner. 


THE MORTGAGE TO UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 


I have had prepared for my use in the preparation of this 


report abstracts of the title to the lands now held by the 
Oregon & California Railroad Co. under both of the grants 


here in question and an examination of said abstracts discloses 


that there is only one conveyance of record affecting said laads, 
except, of course, the patents of the Government to the rail- 
road company. 
the Ist day of July, 1887, by the Oregon & California 
road Co. to the Union Trust Co. of New York. 


ta il- 
This trust deed 


recites that it is made to secure the first mortgage bonds of 


said railroad company, which were then to be issued and 
which should not exceed at any time the sum of $20,000,000. 


Therefore, it will be advisable in the institution of any suit 


1 
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to the even-numbered sections. 
emption law any settler could purchase from the Government 
160 acres of land at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre. 
any settler could receive from the Government 160 acres of land 
under the homestead law without paying anything therefor, the 


ES 


$1.25 per acre. 


of lands | 8cres of the even-numbered sections within 





This conveyance is a deed of trust, executed 


the Government against the Oregon & California Railroad 








For illustration, under the pre- 


Also, 


sale price of which, however, under the preemption law, was 
Now, under these acts it was provided that any 
settler who might desire to purchase from the Government 160 
the railroad-grant 
limits should pay therefor double the minimum price, or $2.50 
per acre, which was the same price fixed by the act for the 
railroad lands in the odd-numbered sections. 

It therefore seems clear that it was the intention of Con- 
gress to give to settlers the same right to settle upon and pur- 
chase from the railroad company, at $2.50 per acre, the lands 
included ia the odd-numbered sectious within the limits of the 
railroad grant that they had under the general laws to settle 
upon and purchase from the Government under the preemption 
law the lands in the even-numbered sections within the 
of said grant. 

Under the preemption law a settler had the right to 
and settle upon any quantity of land that he might choose, not 
exceeding 160 acres, included in the even-numbered 
and purchase the same from the Government at the price of 
$2.50 per acre. Had Congress been careful enough to have so 
worded this act as to leave no room for doubt that any 
sheuld have the same right to select and settle upon any tract 
of land that he might choose, not exceeding 160 acres, included 
in the odd-numbered sections, and to purchase the same from 
the railroad company at $2.50 per acre, then there would be no 
occasion for Government interference in the matter, for in that 
event the settler would have a clear and undisputed right to 
prosecute a suit in his own name against the railroad company 
to force it to convey to him the land so selected and settled 
upon, upon tender to the company of $2.50 per acre. Congress 
has left no room for doubt upon the proposition that the railroad 
company is bound unqualifiedly to sell the lands included in 
the odd-numbered sections to actual settlers at $2.50 per acre. 
The only question upon which the acts of Congress leave any 
room for doubt is the one as to the quantity of land that any 
citizen shall have the right to select, settle upon and purchase. 
The acts of Congress are that the railroad company shall sell 
the lands included in the odd-numbered actual 
settlers in tracts “not exceeding 160 acres.” Is it possible 


limits 


select 


sections, 


settler 


sections to 


that Congress meant by this language that it should be left 
to the discretion of the railroad company to determine the 


particular quantity of land that it should sell to any one set- 
tler, not exceeding 160 acres? I do not think so. If the acts 
can be so construed, then it is true that Congress fell short of 





Co. to enforce the terms of the trust created by the acts of 
April 10, 1869, and May 4, 1870, to make the Union Trust Co. 
of New York a party defendant, in order that the rights of 
the holders of any of the outstanding first mortgage bonds or 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co. secured by the trust deed 
iforesaid may be adjudicated. If said first mortgage bonds 
have not been fully paid, the said Union Trust Co. of New 
York will doubtless have the right to be substituted in the 
place and stead of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. for 
the purpose of receiving the $2.50 per acre upon the sale of 
any of said lands. It may also be stated that, under the laws 


expressing its intention. It would be the height of absurdity 
to take the position that Congress intended anything but that 
the railroad company should sell the lands included in the odd 
numbered sections to actual settlers at $2.50 per acre. And it 
would be equally absurd to hold that Congress intended that the 
railroad company should be invested with the discretion of de 
termining whether it would sell these lands in tracts of 10 acres, 
40 acres, SO acres, or 160 acres. If the manifest intention of 
Congress is to govern, then when a citizen may settle upon 160 
acres of these lands and tender to the railroad company $2.50 


: : t 2 ’ per acre therefor, he will be entitled to a deed conveving the 
of Oregon, a trust deed is no more than a lien. And in this same to him from the railroad company, and the railroad com 
particular case the trust deed covers also the railway lines | pany will have no right to raise the defense that under the 
of the party of the first part, and their appurtenances, right of | pets it is not required to convey exactly 160 acres. 

\y, Superstructures, rails, sidetracks, and sidings, bridges, | However, it may be safely adiiiead 1 ot eho sti meetin av 
buildings, fences, depots, station houses, shops, warehouses. |, (20Wever I ae ene a a phar cse, P Uns are 
ollices, docks, ferries, ferryboats, and landings, telegraph lines, | instituted on the part of private citizens that this defense will 

r houses, engine houses, machine shops, etc., and without be raised by the railroad company, and it will be claimed by 
the lands here in question, which the company has attempted the company that no citizen has any standing in court for a 


to include in said trust deed, is ample security for all of the 
first mortgage bonds of said railroad company which are se- 
cured thereby. Hence, I do not regard the existence of this 


decree for specific performance because of such alleged inability 
on the part of the citizen to lay claim to | 


any particular number 
of acres. 


It is also certain that the defense of laches, and the 


: : sti imitations woul » raised against any private citi 

trust deed as any obstacle in the way of the prosecution of eee ~ ane oe pt be oe a unst ; y - iti 
seal : ‘ zen { g to prosecute as Oo s own beh; t mini 

ihe suit hereinafter suggested to a successful consummation, | 76% ®*tempung _— : . a Owe Ca. At y 
also confidently be expected that the Union Trust Co. of 

POSSIBLE REMEDIES OPEN TO SETTLERS. New York would raise the defense of being an innocent e1 nN. 


The decided similarity between the conditions which Con- | 
“ress imposed upon the railroad company in reference to the 
‘isposition of the odd-numbered sections granted to it to the 
requirements of the Government in reference to the disposi- 
tion of the even-numbered sections retained may throw con- 

lerable light upon the rights of persons now desiring to 
settle upon these railroad lands. This marked similarity seems 
‘0 strongly indicate that Congress sought by the acts to secure 
to future settlers identically the same rights with reference to 
‘he odd-numbered sections granted to the railroad company 


that they would have under the preemption laws in reference 


brancer in any such suit that might be brought by a private 
zen. While my individual opinion is that none of these defenses 
should prevail, they are sufficient to raise a doubt as to the 
successful issue of a suit that might be instituted by 
citizen. 

However, I am satisfied, after a thorough investigation of the 
matter, that any citizen who may settle upon 160 acres of these 
lands, or less, will prevail in a suit to compel the railroad com- 
pany to convey the land to him. But there is no certainty that 
citizens will take this course unless encouraged by some action 

| on the part of the Government. 


a private 
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MEDIES OPEN TO THE GOVERNMENT. 
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t can act in this matter only through the De- 
Justice. As to just what remedy should be sought 
difference of opinion. No doubt any one 
remedies that might be suggested would be sufficient 
the desired result. When the railroad company 


Here is 
ol 


to 


legal duty devolved upon it to convey the lands to actual set- 
tlers upon request for the price of not more than $2.50 per 
acre The United States was grantor in the conveyance of 
the lands to the railroad company, and the company, as grantee, 
agreed to the covenant that it should convey the lands 
tied manner and to specified persons, to wit, actual settlers. 
United States, grantor, has a right to the 
rded by the to prevent said covenant from being 

The railroad company has already sold, approximately, 
SOO,0U0 acres of the lands granted and is threatening to convey 
the remaining 2,300,000 in violation of the covenant. 
This state of facts undoubtedly gives the Government the right 
to sue for and receive a writ of injunction against 
pany restraining it from transferring 
acres of said lands in violation of said covenant. This, it ap- 
pears to me, would be the most simple remedy that could be 
applied. 

It is undoubtedly true that the railroad company occupies the 
position of trustee with reference to these lands. 
for the United States because of the trust reposed it by 
Congress to dispose of these lands in a particular way. It per- 
haps also bears the relation of trustee to such persons as may 
settle upon said lands. And the railroad itself has in the lands 
ouly a beneficial interest to the extent of $2.50 per acre. 


spec 
The 
atic 
broken, 


as 


courts 


acres 


in 


‘he railroad company has administered the trust dishonestly | 


and unfaithfully in disposing of about one-third of the land for 
far more than it was entitled to, and to persons to whom it had 
no right to convey. It has repudiated its trust. It is hostile to 
it. It denies that any trust exists. 
strates the fact that even in the event that it shall be 
vented by injunction from hereafter disposing of the lands to 
persons other than actual settlers, or in quantities of not more 
than 160 acres, or at prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre, that 
it can net be expected to discharge said trust to the best ad- 
vantage of the Government and the settlers to be benefited. 


Therefore, if it should be established upon the institution of a | 
suit by the Government that the railroad company does occupy | 


the position of trustee, the Government could secure the re- 
moval of the railroad company as trustee and the appointment 
by the court of disinterested trustees, say, three capable per- 
sons, to proceed to execute the trust. Such trustees could pro- 


ceed under the decree of the court to dispose of the lands to | 


actual settlers, turning over to the railroad company, through 
the court, such portion of the proceeds as it may be entitled 
to voder the law. 

Doubtless a temporary restraining order against the company 
to prevent misappropriation of the lands would be advisable 
forthwith, and this would give time for a careful considera- 
tion of a more complete remedy to be sought in the near future. 

complete ousting of the railroad company which I have 

sted herein may at first thought appear radical, and what 
etimes called a heroic remedy. 
eration I do not consider it It would be the simple applica- 
tion of those plain principles of equity jurisprudence to a large 
ease in which the Government interested. In this case 
railroad company will have no just cause for complaint if such 
course is pursued. Indeed, if it is clear that the Government is 
entitled to this full and complete remedy, expediency would sug- 
gest that it should adopt it. 

While individual citizens may become successful litigants in 
this connection, it is clear that no one person is so greatly inter- 
d as the Government itself in seeing that these acts of Con- 
gress are complied with. Besides, the Government by inad- 
vertentiy apparently unconditional patents to the rail- 
rood company, under these ucts, has placed the whole matter 
in a position where the company may at any time, by a convey- 
ance of the remaining 2,300,000 acres, defeat absolutely the in- 
tent of Congress. It is therefore incumbent upon the Govy- 
nt to take action at the earliest practicable date. 
uld this statement be of service to you, credit therefor is 
mainly due to Mr. Leslie M. Scott, of Portland, Oreg.; Mr. 
Frank E. Alley, abstractor, of Roseburg, Oreg.: Mr. H. T. Botts, 
abstractor, of Tillamook, Oreg.; and Senator Bourne and Rep- 
resentative Hawtey, of Oregon, whose joint efforts and re- 
rch made possible for me to prepare tne same in the 
limited time that I have been able to spare from my private 
business. 


Very respectfully, 
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A. W. LAFFERTY. 
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The Late Representative Bingham. 
REMARKS 


JOHN 


or 


TON. 


J. FITZGERALD, 
YORK, 
House or Representatives, 


NEW 
IN THE 


Sunday, May 19, 1912. 


The House under consideration the following 


(H. Res. 5438) : 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given to pay tribute to the memory of Hon. Henry 


H. BincHaM, late a Member of the House from the State of Pennsy}- 
vania. ; 


“Resolved, That as a particilar mark of respect to the memory of the 

| deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career. 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate. 

“Resolved, That the 
family of the deceased ”’- 

Mr. FITZGERALD said: 

Mr. Speaker: There is an ancient custom in Ireland for per- 
sons who are passing a funeral cortege to stop and pluck from 
the turf a few stray blades of grass and place them on the bie: 
| as a tribute to the deceased. 

We pause here momentarily to pluck from memory a few 
happy recollections of the dear friend who has gone. In the 
pressnre of the work that develops upon me in this session 
| of Congress it has not been possible to prepare such a tribut: 
to the memory of the distinguished man whom we gather t 
honor as his career in the public service of the country deserves. 

I speak of him as I have known him in his work in th 
House. Others will review his remarkable work elsewl« 
During a span of 33 years he has been an important and 
prominent and an influential figure in this House. During thi 
past seven years it has been my pleasure to have served with 
him upon a committee which ranks in importance the other com- 
mittees of the House and requires for successful membership 
| thereon an industry that one hardly appreciates who is no: 
| called upon to do the work. 

Gen. BINGHAM in his services upon the committee brought 
to his duties a broad experience, a wide knowledge, 1 fine 
| capacity for legislative work, and a tact and a courtesy that has 

been unrivaled in my experience. He played an important 
part in the work of that committee. He had charge for years 
of some of the most important supply bills of the Government. 
He had acquired an extraordinary amount of information 
about the multitudinous services of the Government that onl) 
| can be obtained by years of service and industry, and which 
he utilized beneficially for the entire people. 

There was one thing about him which impressefl those wl 
| knew him, and stood out, perhaps, as the most distinguishing 
| characteristic of him. He was the most courteous man I have 

ever known in this House. His temper was never ruffled, h 
never displayed irritation, he never put those appealing to bil 
either from the departments or in the House, aside with an 
abrupt word, but he was always the courtly, kindly gentleman 
| 80 well known and so highly honored by his colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, few of us appreciate the value of the services 
| rendered by such a man to his country—the drudgery of bis 
work is never known but to few of his colleagues. The difil 
|eulty of Getermining important questions, in regard to which, 
| upon his judgment, the House and the Congress largely relics, 
|may affect vitally important policies and services of our ( 
ernment. Yet when a man has won the respect and confide 
of his colleagues in this House, his judgment is followed, 
| although at times, perhaps, there may be some doubt as to Its 
soundness. 

It therefore requires in such a man not only wide informa 
tion, not only sound judgment, but an integrity that is never 
even under the slightest shadow of suSpicion. Gen, BINGiis 
possessed in 2 very high degree all of those qualifications t] 
fitted him preeminently for service in this House. He has be 
of great service to his country. He has been of very gre 
service to the people whom he represented. He was one of tlie 
large number of men from the State of Pennsylvania who h is 
had a distinguished career in this House. He leaves a recolle: 
tion that will be honored and treasured highly by those wi 
were honored with his friendship and had the pleasure of tis 
acquaintance. His example is such as can well be emulate! 
by those who serve in the House and seek to promote the best 

| and truest interests of the country. 
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California Land Bill. has seen fit to so constantly and persistenily object to its full 
consideration by the Heuse of Representatives. Had they 
nh >IT a permitted its consideration, they would have learned of its 
4 > . . . 7 -79 
REMARK merits, and I am satisfied that the bill would have passed the 
OF House by an overwhelming majority. 
YT j T ) > * 1 ~Pp I hope to be able during the early days of the session which 
j 4 ‘ ° a ee ‘2.9 . 
i Q N . J 0 i N fe R A K E KR ? convenes in December to have this bill fully considered by the 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. RAKER said: 

SPEAKER: Rising to address the House at this time, I do 
n what is known as the California land bill. I have intro- 
d the bill, but have so far failed to secure its passage through 
louse, although the bill is meritorious, short, important 
to my constituents and to California generally, and for its fail- 
to pass I feel much disappointed, and I know the people 

of California will be likewise. 


Il have worked early and late, in season and out of season, 
for its due consideration and passage, as the CONGRESSIONAL 
corp and hearings before the committees will bear witness. 


ik 

fhe bill has for its object the exchange of lands in school 
sections within an Indian, military, national forest, or other 
reservation, or for other purposes. The bill is H. R. 19344, and 


was introduced on February 2, 1912. 

Full bearings were had before the Committee on Public Lands 
of the House, and reduced to writing and printed, and on 
April 17, 1912, the committee made a unanimous report thereon, 

| it was placed on the Calendar of the Whole House on the 

te of the Union. On April 18, 1912, on my written applica- 

it was placed on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and on 

May 6, 1912. it was taken off by objection, coming’ from the 
other side of the House. Again, on May 7, 1912, it was placed 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and on July 1, 1912, it 
was again denied hearing and stricken from the calendar by 


reason of objection coming from a gentleman on the other side 
of the aisle. It was on the calendar two other times, objection 
made, and replaced by unanimous consent, but on July 1, 


1912, it was finally taken from the calendar and denied hearing, 
against my most earnest protest, although I earnestly urged its 
merits and consideration. 

lo obviate the situation and to expedite my bill I again rein- 
troduced the bill in a slightly modified form. This was done 
July 12, 1912. The Committee on Public Lands considered the 
bill and unanimously reported it to the House with a recem- 
mendation that it do pass. This last bill, which is H. R. 
: , was placed on the Union Calendar of the House on July 






’ ”« 


4 


16, 1912, and on July 17, 1912, was by written application 
placed on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. On August 19, 
1912, upon eall of the Unanimous Consent Calendar, this bill 
(H. R. 25788) being called, it was again objected to by a gen- 


tieman on the opposite side of the aisle and denied hearing and 
consideration by the House. 

To obviate any possible objection and to expedite the passage 
of the bill a like bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
PerKINS on February 5, 1912, being Senate bill 5068. Hearings 


were had before the Public Lands Committee of the Senate, and 


ni July 18, 1912, the Senate committee unanimously reported 
the bill, with the recommendation that it do pass, Senator 
WorKS making the report for the commitee to the Senate. The 
ms heard and considered bill S. 5068, and the same was 


himously passed by the Senate, and it is now on the Speaker's 
table 
Senate bill 5068 is the same as House bill 25738. 

[ have tried to get this Senate bill from the Speaker’s table 
1 have it considered by the House and passed, laying House 
| 25738 aside, but under the rules of the House, Rule XXIV, 

bdivision 2, Senate bills that must be considered in the Com- 

Inittee of the Whole can not be called up from the Speaker's 

table without unanimous consent. In this I have again been 

] 7 


CACU, 


_Un the afternoon of Monday, August 26, 1912, being recog- 
hized by the Speaker, I asked to take from the Speaker's t:ble 
Senate bill 5068, which was done, ané the bill reported to the 
House, and again objection was made by a gentleman on the 
othc. side of the big aisle, and the last and only opportunity to 
have this meritorious measure passed was defeated, objection 
the last time being that because it was so near the close of 
the session of Congress, within but two hours thereof, the bill 
ought not te be considered and passed. 


I 


‘ 


rhere are over 500,000 acres of land involved, and before the | 


itle to the land can be straightened out this bill must become 
l ia. 


t 


While I do not desire to complain of any gentleman in par- | 


ticular, still it is unfortunate for California the 


| relinquished, reconveyed, or assigned 


| immediately become 


gentleman | visions of this act sball not app); 


House, and when thus considered on its merits it will certainly 
pass, to the end that relief may be given and title to this large 
and extensive area of land in California fully and properly ad- 
justed, as it should be. 

To the end that this may be fully 
of the House, I will insert 
19344, H. R. 25738, and 8. 
H. R. 25738. The repert on 8. 50 
report made on H. Rh. 
follows: 
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Mr. RAKER 


introduced the following bill, referred he 
Committee on the Public Lands and dered 1 e printe Ap 
1912, reported with amendments, committed to the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to 


A bill (H. R. 19344) to authorize the Secretary 
change lands for school sections within an Indian, 
forest, or other reservation, and for other purp 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior and he is 
hereby, authorized to make exchange of lands with the severa! States for 
those portions of the lands granted in aid of non schools, whether 
surveyed or unsurveyed, which lie within t ext r limit any 
Indian, military, national forest, or other rv n, the said « | 
to be made in the manner and forn 1 subject to the limitations 
conditions of sections 2275 and 2: evised Statutes, as ame 
by act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stats., p. 796), and any exchange 
whether heretofore or hereafter approved shall restore full im the 
United States to the base land, without formal conveyance of by 
the State: Provided, That upon completion the exchange t land 
lands which fa wit! 
shall immediately | me 
d, 
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Mr. Raker introduced the following Dill, 
Committee on the Public Lands and ordered 
1912. committed to the Committee of the Who 
the Union and ordered to be printed 
A bill (H. R. 25738) to authorize the 

change lands for school sections within an Indian, military, n 

forest, or other reservations, and for other 





Secretary of tl 


pul , 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to make exchange of lands with 
for those portions of the lands granted in aid of comm 
whether surveyed or unsurveyed, which lie within the exterior 
any Indian, riilitary, national forest, or other 1 the 
change to be made 





Lhe 


reservation, 
in the manner and form and subject to the li: 
and conditions of sections 2275 and 76 of the Revised Stat 
amended by act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stats., p. TO6), and ar 
exchange, whether heretofore or heren ipproved, hall re 
title in the United States to the base land without 

thereof by the State: Provided, That upon completion 
the lands relinquished, reconveyed, or assigned as 
a part of the reservation within 
situate, and in case the same shall be found w in 
of more than one reservation they shall become a part 
tion whica was first established: Provided further, 'T 
not be constrned to authorize the ap] V of sele ! 
withdrawn as mineral under the t of June 
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[Ilouse Report No. 1009, Sixty-second Congress, second session.] 

EXCHANGE O&§ SCHOOL LANDS, 

Raker, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the 

; report to accompany H. R.. 2573! 

10 nmittee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill 

(i 25758) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to exchange 

lands for school sections within an Indian, military, national forest, 

( other reservation, and for other purposes, having had the same 

under consideration, report it back without amendment and with the 
unanimous recommendation that the bill do pass. 

This legislation is recommended by the Department of the Interior, 

Department of Agriculture, and the Department of Justice, and also 
ihe authorities of the State of California, and also by the Legislature 
of the State of California, which is for the purpose of carrying out an 
adjustment and settlement made between the Land Department and the 
authorities of the State of California and confirmed by the legislature 
of that State. This legislation is necessary and is urged by the De- 
partment of the Interior, as well as by the authorities of the State of 
California, as will appear from the hearings had before the committee 
mois. R. 19344. 

The committee has had full hearings upon the matter involved in 
this bill, which hearings have been printed. The hearings applied to 
H. R. 19544, the provisions of which are incorporated in this bill 
with the amendments, which amendments are recommended by the 
various departments. 

‘The reports of the Department of the Interior, the Department of 
Justice, and the Department of Agriculture, and a copy of the act of 
the Legislature of the State of California and reports of the Attorney 
General and Surveyor General upon the State follow. By request the 
chairman of the Public Lands Committee submitted the matter to the 
Department of the Interior under bill H. R. 25738, and on July 15, 
1912, Mr. Samuel Adams, First Assistant Secretary Department of the 
Interior, made the following report: 


DEPARTMENT OF THB INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 15, 1912. 
Ifon. JoserH T. ROBINSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: Surveyor General Kingsbury, of the State of California, has left 
with me a copy of H. R. 25738, being ‘“‘A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange lands in school sections within an Indian, 
military, national forest, or other reservation, and for other purposes.” 

his bill is identical with H. R. 19344, as amended, with the follow- 

idditional proviso: 

‘ Provided further, That this act shall not be construed to authorize 
he approval of selections embracing lands withdrawn as mineral under 
the act of June 25, 1910, entitled ‘An act to authorize the President 

f the United States to make withdrawals of public lands in certain 
cases’ (36 U. S. Stat. L., pp. 847-848), until such lands have been 
found to be nonmineral and for that reason restored; but nothing herein 
contained shall prevent a limited approval, when the lands are within 
only a coal withdrawal, excluding from the approval coal deposits.” 

If. R. 19844 has been the subject of a previous report by this depart- 
ment. With respect to the additional amendment, I have to report 
that as amended it is but declaratory of the policy of this department 
respecting action upon indemnity school land selections. Such a selec- 
tion is not effective until approved, and until such approval the lands 
selected may be set apart or appropriated for any public use, and their 
character, as to mineral or otherwise, is open to inquiry and investi- 
gation. Departmental approval is never given to an indemnity selec- 
tion so long as the lands remain withdrawn or are under investigation 
as to their mineral character. The department, while believing the 
amendment to be unnecessary, sees no serious objection to its incor- 
poration into the pending measure if thought advisable. 

it was stated to me by Gen. Kingsbury that the committee was favor- 
able to the bill in its amended form, but desired, before taking final 
action thereon, to be advised as to the views of this department, and I 
am making this report at this time without a formal reference from 
your committee in order to facilitate action upon the measure. 

Very respectfully, 
SAMUEL ADAMS, 
First Assistant Secretary. 

On the request of Mr. RAKER, member of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, the proposed amendment to H. R. 19344 was submitted to Hon. 
Walter L. Fisher, Secretary of the Interior, which amendment is in- 
cluded and made a part of this bill, and thereby H. R. 25738 was in- 
troduced, which report is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 10, 1912. 
Ilon. Jonn E. RAKER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: At your informal request, I have considered the advisability, 
from a governmental standpoint, of accepting the following proposed 
amendment to H. R. 19844, namely: 

ind provided further, That this act shall not be construed to au- 
thorize the approval of selections embracing lands withdrawn as min- 
ernl under the act of June 25, 1910, entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to make withdrawals of public lands in 
certain cases’ (36 U. S. Stat. L., pp. 847,848), until such lands have 
been found to be nonmineral and for that reason restored; but nothing 
herein contained shall prevent a limited approval, when the lands are 
within only a coal withdrawal, excluding from the approval coal 
deposits.” 

Responding thereto, I have to say that this amendment is but de- 
claratory of the uniform policy of this department respecting action 
upon pending indemnity school selections of any character whatsoever. 
It is the ruling of this department that such a selection is not effective 
until approved, and that until such approval the lands sought to be 
selected may be appropriated for any public use, and the character of 
ihe selected lands is open to inguiry and investigation. It follows, 
therefore, that approval is never given to an indemnity selection so 
long as the lands may be withdrawn or are under investigation as to 

ir mineral character, and in event the lands are found to be mineral 
the selection is canceled, 

The department, therefore, while believing the amendment to be un- 
necessary, sees no objection to its incorporation in the pending measure, 
if thought advisable. 

Very respectfully, WALTER L. FisneEr, Secretary. 

The following telegrams passed between W. 8S. Kingsbury, surveyor 
general of the State of California, and M. C. Glenn, deputy attorney 
general, and Mr. Raker and the Hon. U. 8S. Webb, attorney general, 


The telegram of Mr. Raker is the same as that of Mr. Kinzs} 
and the attorney general's telegram is that hereafter set out: = 


M. C. GLENN, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8, 91 


LJ ine 


Deputy Attorney General, Sacramento, Cal.: 


Is this amendment drawn 
and myself satisfactory? 


by Clements, approved by RAKER, Ran| 


LGDKIT 


“That this act shall not be construed to authorize the approya 


oF 


that reason restored; but 

limited approval, when the 

excluding from the approval 
Please wire early answer. 


Hon. W. S. KInGsBury, 


selections embracing lands withdrawn as mineral under the act of J: 
25, 1910, until such lands have been found to be nonmineral and 


nothing herein contained shall prevent 
lands are within only a coal withdray 
the coal deposits,” 


W. S. Kinaszvny, 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., July 9, 92. 


New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 


ndment is satisfactory. Fiven without this 
amendment the Secretary would not approve selections of land em) 


I think the proposed am«¢ 


ing lands withdrawn until the mineral character of the land is est 
lished, and proposed amendment simply states such facts. 


Hon. J. E. Raker, M. C., 


M. C. GLENN, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 9, 1912. 


Washington, D. C.: 


Additional of proviso as 
satisfactory to me. 


suggested in your telegram of Sth inst 


U. S. Wevpe, Attorney Genera! 


In relation to that part of the bill found on page 3, commencing 
the word “Provided,” in line 4, down to and including the word * 
lished,” in line 16, submitted to the Department of Justice, the f 


ing report was made there 


mm: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. U., June 14, 91. 


Hon. Joun E. Raker, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. RAKER: J read with much interest your report No. 5 
. The title of the bill is “ to authoriz 


on H. R. 19344, as amended 


Secretary of the Interior to exchange lands for the school sect 


within an Indian, military, 


national forest, or other reservation, 


for other purposes.” The department addressed the chairman of 


Public Lands Committee con 


its letter is included among the documents printed in your 


cerning this measure February 7, 1912, 


re 


That, however, was before the amendments were suggested. 


I desire now to call your 
tion of the proviso a distin 
national forests and other 


attention to the fact that by the intr 
ction appears to have been drawn bet. 
reservations which evidently was no 


tended and which should be corrected. The bill as amended pro 


that any approved exchange 


to the base land, ete. The proviso then enacts that such base lan 


restored, when situate with 


ests, shall immediately become part thereof. This leaves in som: 


shall restore full title in the United | 


in the exterior boundaries of national 


a 


whether lands situate within an Indian or some other reservation 
a forest reservation would also become a part of that reservation 
being restored, or would become public land open to entry as 


There is no more reason, I 
spect than for protecting t 
Indeed, I feel, and I think 


think, for protecting the forests in th 
he Indian, military, or other reservat 
your committee will agree with me, | 


where the interests of the Indians are concerned particular care 
be taken to see to it that they suffer no harm. Consequently I sug 
that the proviso be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Provided, That upon completion of the exchange, the lands 
quished, reconveyed, or assigned as base lands, shall immediately 
come a part of the reservation within which they are situate, and 
case the same shall be found within the exterior limits of more 1 
one reservation they shall become a part of that reservation which \ 


first established. 
Respectfully, 


: ERNEST KNAEBEL 
(For the Attorney General), 
Assistant Attorney Gen 


The following letter was addressed to the members of the comn 


relating to the last proviso 


Hon. JOHN BE. RAKER, 


of the bill, commencing on line 10, paz 
JuLy 11, 1912 


House of Representatives. 
Dear Sir: You will reeall that sometime ago I communicated 


you concerning H. R. 19344 


, a bill “to authorize the Secretary 


Interior to exchange land for school sections within an Indian, milit 
national forest, or other reservations, and for other purposes.” 
At that time I was urging objections of mineral claimants, in ‘ 


fornia particularly, to the 


bill, because it appeared that if pass 


the language in which it was introduced it would be very injurious 
their rights under the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 847). 

I now desire to inform you that Hon. W. 8. Kingsbury, surveyot 
eral of the State of California, and myself, representing the mi 


claimants, have reached an 
be satisfactory to all parties 

“And provided further, Th 
ize the approval of selectio 
under the act of June 25, lf 


agreement as to an  .mendment which 

. It is as follows: 

at this act shall not be construed to a1 

ns embracing lands withdrawn as mi! 
)10, entitled ‘An act to authorize the I 


dent of the United States to make withdrawals of public Jands ir 


tain cases’ (36 U. 8S. Stat. 
been found to be nonmineral 


L., pp. 847-848), until sue! 
, and for that reason restored; but 


herein contained shall prevent a limited approval when the la 
within only a coal withdrawal, excluding from the approval « 


posits.” 


This amendment was prepared in the Interior Department and 


the approval of the Secretar 
The mineral claimants wil 


i therefore have no objection to the pass 
of the bill, provided the foregoing amendment is added. a 
As a matter of fact, the mineral claimants believe that the bill sho 
pass, as it contains measures for the protection of the general inter 
of the State of California, and it is hoped that you can cooperate 
the end that it may be enacted during the present session. 
Yours, very truly, 


JOHN M. RANKIN. 


U- 


ry, 


nt 











or-0 


the bill H. R. 19344 was under consideration, bill H. R. 
led to take its place, and the following report was 
the first assistant attorney of the Department of the 


S 
In- 


May 16, 1912, 
Joun E. RAKER, 
House of Representatives. 
In accordance with your letter of the 13th instant. I submit the 
r respecting H. R. 19344, being a bill “to authorize the Secre- 
e Interior to exchange lands in school sections within an In- 
ilitary, national forest, or other reservation, and for other pur- 


| was drawn by me in conference with representatives of the 

g » of California. In my opinion the legislation was not absolutely 
vy, as I believe that adjustments may be accomplished under sec- 

and 2276 of the Revised Statutes as amended by the act of 
1891 (26 Stat., 796), and this department has since 1901 








d the opinion of Assistant Attorney General (now Justice) Van 

r. It seems that prior to said opinion, to wit, in 1897, in the 
f Hibbard Slack (84 Fed., 571), a contrary holding was made, 
ng therein held that surveyed school sections in place could not 


ed with the Government for other lands, under the sections 
sed Statutes above quoted. I do not find that this decision 
rt has ever been adverted to in any other judicial determina- 
fhe department was advised of the decision and has refused to 
the same. In this connection it may be said that if the decision 
irt in the case cited be a correct exposition of the law, it 
ly equally to other of the public-land States as well as to 


1 n the decision of Assistant Attorney General Van Devanter 
i to, the school grants in the several States have been admin 
e 1901, and many thousand acres of land have been certified 
veral States, based upon surveyed school sections in place 
an Indian, military, or other reservation, the States being de- 
s of taking indemnity rather than awaiting the termination of the 
re vation, 

in the State of California many thousand acres of indemnity selec- 
ive accumulated, owing to the fact that the State had exceeded 
{ instances by duplication of base, and the question of 
ng the Government with other base to supply the deficiency in 
is approvals has only recently been satisfactorily adjusted, legis- 
y the State being necessary in order to accomplish this result. 
exact amount of pending indemnity selections in the State of Cali- 
a dependent upon surveyed school sections within an Indian, mili- 

other reservation, can not be determined at this time. 
egislation under consideration was only determined upon in 
remove any possible question as to the availability of the base 


in some 


Tered by the State, in view of the decision in the case of Hibbard v. 
Slack, supra. 
It has been suggested that a large number of pending selections in 


» State of California were made on behalf or in the interest of Hyde, 
B n, and others, and that a recognition of the present selections | 
‘ result to their benefit. Respecting this matter the department has 


ormation. It may be that many of these selections were in the 
instance made for the benefit of Hyde and others, but it has been 
sented to the department that the pending selections have in many 
een the subject of transfer and the land selected enhanced in 
y ‘ by reason of improvements placed upon the lands by the present 
ints. With respect to this feature of the ease the department has 
positive showing, otherwise than as represented in connection with 

e adjustment with the State hereinbefore referred to. 
Personally, I am led to believe that the present legislation is not in 
the interest of Hyde, Benson, et al., but just to the contrary. It 


+} 


nces 


lands made the basis for the pending selections; that the State 
ted his claimed right of purchase; and that the matter is 

ling in the courts under his claimed right. I can not see how 
1 could affect this pending action. The sole interest of the 
Government, however, in the premises is merely to see that it receives 
an equal quantity of land in lieu of that certified to the State as in- 
is 


demnity, and that the title which it takes under the exchange a 
yped that the statement herein made fully covers the matters 
desired to be reported upon by your said letter of the 13th instant 


If, however, any particular matter is overlooked, I should be pleas d 

statement as to the facts relative thereto so far as shown 

the records of the department or are within my personal knowledge. 
Very respectfully, 


F. W. CLEMENTS, 
First Assistant Attorney. 


And upon this same subject the Assistant Attorney General, under 
of June 20, 1912, made the following report: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 20, 1912. 
J. FE. RAKER, 
liouse of Representatives. 
sin: In your recent interview tespecting H. R. 19344, being “A Dill 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to exchange lands for school 
is within an Indian, military, national forest, or other reserva- 
1d for other purposes, , 
p ibly thereunder the United States might be forced to exchange 
is to which it had full title for other lands to which the State had 
title, having previously disposed of the same or permitted others 
ire rights therein under the State laws, which must ultimately 
, and you further stated that objection to the pending bill was, 
ably, based upon the claim being asserted by one Lake to certain 
ide the base for pending selections, which selections might be 
to approval thereunder. Relative to the pending bill, I desire 
that it removes all question as to the right to make exchanges 
several States where school sections are, after survey, em- 
an Indian, military, forest. or other Government reservation. 
2275 and 2276 of the ..cvised Statutes cleariy 
it was held in Hibbard ». 


nevertheiess, 
that such exchanges could not be made 








y opinion sections 
of such exchanges; 
K (S4 Fed. Rep., 571) 
’ Said sections. 
many thousands 
en exchanged 


included in reservations after survey 
several States under said sections. 
us selections looking to such an exchange are still pending, 
larly in California. The school indemnity selections in said 
lave been suspended for a number of years because of certain 
seS in approvals heretofore made for the adjustment of which an 


of acres 
with the 





made |} 
I 


is | 


t one Fred Lake has sought to acquire from the State title | 
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you said it had been represented that | 


The Government has never followed that holding, | 








 — 
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greement has but recently been reached. 
back to the early eighties. 


Many of these selections date 

















Because of the question as to whether the’ State land officers of 
California were empowered to make exchanges of surveyed sc »l sec- 
tions where the Government reservations, under sections 2275 and 
2276, prior to the State legislation of 1909, one Lake has sought to 
acquire from the State title to t! irveyed school sections made the 
base for exchanges prior to tl said last-mentioned legislation, and 
although the State has denied his applications to purchase, he is at 
tempting to compel the State officers, through certain suits instituted 
in the courts of California, to make the sales Now, should the pend- 
ing legislation be passed li question as to the power to 1 * the 
exchanges under sections nd 2 will be ré ved, and the ex 
changes, when made, will be subject to the limitations and conditions 
of said sections. 

In the administration of exchanges under said sections the Land De- 
partment has always required the several States to furnish and abstract 
of title to the base land offered in exchange, showing a clear title 
thereto im the State before any appreval is given to the proposed 
exchange, and this will continue to be required, and when furnished, 
carefully scrutinized, even should this legislation be enacted Hlenee 
it must be apparent that the passage of the proposed bill will not 
offer any greater opportunity to defraud the United States than is 
now extended by existing law, at the same time removing any ques- 


tion as to the power to make exchanges in the instances named 
As to the tracts now being claimed by Mr. Lake, no exchange ther 


for will be approved until all question as to his rights in the base 
lands have been settled and determined. This would seem to remove 
any question as to the possible results that may follow the passage of 
the proposed legislation, due to the claimed rights of Mr. Lake or 
others in and to any of the base lands that may be offered in ex 
change thereunder. 
Very respectfully, CHARLES W. Corps 
{ssistant Attorney General 


The following reports were made to accompany bill H. R. 19544 and 


are applicable and refer to H. R. 25738. 
[House Report No. 566, Sixty-second Congress, second session. } 
* 


[H. R. 19344, Sixty-second Congress, 


* 


second session. ] 
























































“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to exchange lands for 
school sections within an Indian, military, national! forest, or other 
reservation, and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of tl Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to make exchange of lands with the several States 
for those portions of the lands granted in aid of yn ols, 

| whether surveyed or unsurveyed, which lie within the exterior lim of 
any Indian, military, national forest, or other ervation, the said ex 
| change to be made in the mauner and form and subject to the limita- 
| tions and conditions of sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Sta es, 
as amended by act of February 28, 1891 (26 it., p. 796), and any 
such exchange whether heretofore or hereafter ide shall restore full 
| title in the United States to the base land, upon approval of such ex 
| change, without formal conveyance thereof by the State.” 

By request, the chairman of the Public Lands Committee submitted 
the matter to the Department of the Interior, and on February 19, 1912, 
Mr. Samuel Adams, Acting Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
made the following report: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERI 
Washington, February 19, 1912. 
Hon. Josern T. Rorrnson, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
lTouse of Representatives 

Sm: In resnonse to your request for a report on House bill 19344 
entitled “A bill to authorize the Secretary of tl Inter to ex inge 
lands for school sections within an Indian, military, national f t, or 
other reservation, and for other purposes,” I have the honor to iit 
the following: 

It is understood that the bill was introduced at the instance of the 
officials of the State land department of the State of California for the 

| purpose of and with a view to aiding the State in the adjustment the 
grant to the State for common-school purposes, which has been in a 
very unsatisfactory condition and practically a state of suspen n for 
several years. The provisions of the bill are largely decla the 
aet of February 2S, 1891 (26 Stat., 6), amending sections 2275 and 
2276 of the United States Revised Statutes, as construed and imin- 
istered by the department for a number of years, but as framed ex 
pressly authorizes exchanges of lands which are within the exterior 
limits of any Indian, military, national forest, or other reservation t 
| is also provided that any such exchange. whether heretofor r here- 
after made, shall restore full title to the United States to the base land, 
upon approval of such exchange, without formal conveyance thereof by 
the State. 

School sections in national forests are now held to be subject to ex- 
change under the provisions of the act of 1891, supra, as lands being 
otherwise reserved, whereas the bill expressly authorizes the exchange 
of such lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyd, and vests title in the 
United States to such sections which have heretofore been used a ise 
for selections made and approved to the various States 

Under the act of 1891 as now administered the exchanges made there- 
under are not complete and title to the tra of land exchat 1 does 
not vest in the State until the approvy thereof by the Secretary « the 
Interior and the subsequent certification of ie selections to the St 
by the General Land Office. The title vests in ft contracting 1 ties 
upon the date of the certification and not on the date of the approval of 
the selections. 

As to the clause in the bill providing that no formal conveyan of 
the base tracts by the State to the United States neces » vest 
title, it may be stated that no such conveyances have been req 1 by 
the department for a number of years. In an opinion of th nt 
Attorney General of the department, dated January 26, 1901 OoL. D 
438), the deed of reconveyarce was heid not to be necessary, for the 
reason that the selection of indemnity of itself amounted to a er of 
the State’s claim, or, in other words, operated to transfer the 1 title 
of the State to the United States 

In that opinion the right of the State to indemnity for school lands 
in forest reserves is dependent solely on the proposition that the selec 

| tion of indemnity constituted a waiver of the State's claim and that 
Congress has full authority to declare what effect pall be ven to such 
a selection, and no distincti ld be based n the fact tl the 
| title to the base lands had or not vested in the State prior to the 





| selection. 
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There may have been some doubt heretofore as to the meaning of that 
clause of section 7 Revised Statutes, under which exchanges of 
school lands between the several States and the United States are now 
effected If any such doubt has existed, it will be conclusively removed 
should this bill be enacted into law, and for this reason I recommend 
that the bill be passed. 

Very respectfully, 


mam bed, 


SAMUEL ADAMS, 
Acting Secretary. 

This matter was reported to the Attorney General of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and on February 7, 1912, he made a report thereon 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, February 7, 1912. 
Iion. Joseru T. ROBINSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 

House of Representatives. 
Sir: I have received your letter of February 3, 1912, inclosing for 
such suggestions and recommendations as may be deemed necessary 
a copy of H. R. 19344, Sixty-second Congress, second session, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to exchange lands for school 
sections within Indian, military, and other reservations. 

This bil! authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to make exchanges 
of lands with the several States for those portions of school sections, 
whether survey or unsurveyed, lying within the exterior limits of any 
reservation, the exchange to be made in the manner and form and 
subject to the limitations of sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat., 796), 
and provides that any such exchange, whether heretofore or hereafter 
made, shall restore to the United States full title to the base land 
without any formal conveyance by the State. 

I have the honor to advise you that authority to make exchanges 
of school sections included within the exterior boundaries of reser- 
vations, prior to the survey of such school sections, already exists under 
the act of February 28, 1891, supra. The Department of the Interior 
also holds that authority likewise exists under the said act of 1891 
to make exchanges of school sections included within the exterior 
limits of reservations even after the survey of such school sections 
(see 34 Land Decisions, 599, and cases cited), and I understand that 
many thousands of acres of such lands have been exchanged. How- 
ever, it has been held by at least one Federal court that the act of 
1891 does not authorize a State to exchange school lands which had 
been surveyed prior to the creation of the reservation within the ex- 
terior limits of which the school section is embraced. (Hibbard v. 
Slack, 84 Fed., 579.) It would seem, therefore, that the enactment 
of some such legislation as that proposed in this bill will serve a useful 
purpose 

Respectfully, ERNEST KNAEBEL, 
(For the Attorney General), 
Assistant Attorney General, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 17, 1912. 
Hon. Joun E. RAKER, 
House of Representatives. 


Sir: At your instance I have carefully considered the committee's 
proposed amendment to H. R. 19344, being a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to exchange lands for school sections within 
an Indian, military, national forest, or other reservation, and for other 
purposes, which amendment proposes to change that portion of the 
bill which now reads “‘and any such exchange, whether heretofore 
or hereafter made, shall restore full title to the United States to the 
base land upon approval of such exchange without formal conveyance 
thereof to the United States,”’ so as to read, “and any such exchange, 
whether heretofore or hereafter approved, shall restore full title in the 
United States to the base land without formal conveyance thereof by 
the State.” 

Now, in my opinion, the language employed in both instances means 
the same thing, but I rather incline to the committee’s amendment 
because it is more direct and perhaps freer from doubt. Of course, no 
exchange is made until it is approved, and therefore to have the Dill 
provide that “any such exchange, whether heretofore or hereafter 
approved,” is technically more correct, and when so changed renders 
the latter expression, “ upon approval of such exchange,’”’ unnecessary. 

In this connection I have noted the objections to the proposed change 
made by the attorney general and surveyor general of the State of 
California. They seem to fear that any change in the bill as originally 
drawn may result in advantage to those seeking to force the State 
io make sale to them of base lands used in selections already made. I am 
free to say that I can not see how this amendment can have that effect. 

‘The power of the Secretary to approve selections is judicial in 
its nature and implies the duty to determine as of the time of filing the 
selection, and the doctrine of relation applies to decisions as to validity 
of such selections.” (Syllabus, Weyerhaeuser v. Hoyt, 219 U. S., 380.) 

The selections by the State have always been accorded segregative 
effect from the time of their filing and under the decision referred to, 
if approved, would have relation as of the time of filing. 

I do not how more effective legislation could or should le ex- 
tended in behalf of the State of California than as hereinbefore indi- 
cated, with respect to its selections heretofore or hereafter mac, and 
in conclusion must say that the committee’s proposed amendment seems 
to be entirely satisfactory to the Government and is not shown to be, 
nor do I believe it will be, prejudicial to the interests of the State in 


the premises. 
Very respectfully, F. W. CLEMENTS, 
First Assistant Attorney. 
The following is a letter from the Department of Agriculture: 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1912. 


see 


Joserpn T. ROBINSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

Ropinson: fF am in receipt of your letter of April 10 in- 
closing a copy of the bill (H. R. 19344) introduced by Mr. Raker to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to exchange lands for school 
sections within an Indian, military, national forest, or other reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

By letter of February 15, 1912, to you, I reported upon this bill 
and ‘submitted the recommendations of this department. Since my 
first letter has evidently not reached its intended destination, I inclose 
a copy of it for your information. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


Hon. 


DEAR MR. 


JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 


UnitTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1912 


lion. Josern T. ROBINSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. ROBINSON: Your letter of February 3 inclosing 
of the bill (H. R. 19344) to authorize the Secretary of the | 
to exchange lands for school sections within an Indian, military 5, 
tional forest, or other reservation, and for other purposes, is rece Ran 

The bill has been carefully considered in this department, ana it 
seems that it will not change the existing law with respect ‘to g. Z 
indemnity selections other than it is at the present time interpre ted 
by the Secretary of the Interior, who has jurisdiction to construc «: 
matters. Its purport seems to be more in the nature of having (‘o 
gress confirm what is being done under existing law. I would sues: = 
however, that the following amendment be added at the end of the 11)" 
to clearly define the status of the reconveyed or relinquished ade 
of the State which fall within the boundaries of national forests - 

“Provided, That upon completion of the exchange the lands relin. 
quished, reconveyed, or assigned as base lands which fall within tho 
exterior boundaries of national forests shall immediately become a 
part of the national forest within which they are situated.” ies 

Very sincerely, yours, 


& copy 
nlerior 


nal 
ich 


lands 


JAMES WILSON, Secretary, 


A letter dated February, 1912, by Mr. A. W. Sanborn 
veyor general, upon this same subject. It is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February, 1912. 


» deputy sur- 


Hon. JOHN E. RAKER, 
House of Representatives, 


My Dear Sir: In connection with the draft of bill left with you 
yesterday, entitled “‘A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interioy 
to exchange lands for school sections within an Indian, military, na 
tional forest, or other reservation, and for other purposes,” [ wish + 
state that the measure is proposed at the carnest solicitation of 
surveyor general and the attorney general of the State of Californi 
and was drafted after consultation with officials of the Interior J) 
partment. 

Gen. Webb, Gen. Kingsbury, and myself are of the opinion that 
legislation is desirable and important, in aid of the adjustmen 
the school grant concerning which a controversy has long existed 

As you well know, nothing so retards the development of a Stat 
uncertainty and litigation over land titles, and conditions in Califor: 
in this respect have certainly been very distressing because of 1! 
long delay in the issuance of titles, or evidence of title, by the Ger 
Government. 

I am of the opinion that the measure proposed, if enacted, will! 
expedite the adjustment of the difficulty now existing, and [| solici 
your earnest endeavor in its enactment. 

I inclose herewith for your information a copy of the basis 
adjustment of the California school grant, agreed upon by officials 
of the Department of the Interior and the State authorities: a 
copy of the recent act of the legislature accepting the same and | 
viding for carrying it into effect. 

Very respectfully, A. W. Sanpor? 

Some time in July or August, 1911, the attorney general of the S 
of California and the surveyor general of California appeared at \Wash- 
ington and had a conference with the United States Attorney General, 
and also the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of | 
General Land Office, in regard to the lands in the State of Calif 
which are tied up and creating a great deal of trouble between | 
that claimed them—the State and others—and amounting to somew! 
from 400,000 to 450,000 acres of land. 

This is the basis of adjustment. It reads as follows: 


ict 


“ BASIS OF ADJUSTMENT. 


(1) That there be paid to the United States, as under the prov! 
sions of the act of Congress approved March 1, 1877 (19 Stat., 267 
$1.25 per acre in satisfaction of all excess certifications of indemn 
school lands which occurred prior to the date of approval of said 
and for which said lands no payment has as yet been made to 
United States. 

“(2) That new and valid bases be designed by the State for al! 
tions that have been or may be approved, made on the basis of land 
sections 16 and 36, claimed or reported to be mineral in charac! 
embraced in forest or other reservations, and wherein such base tra‘ 
have been, or may be, sold or encumbered by the State: Provided, / 
ever, That new base need not be designated in any case wher t 
United States has disposed of, by patent, the tract in lieu of w 
indemnity was claimed and granted. 

“(3) That new and valid bases be designated by the State for 
proved selections in all cases wherein there have been, or may b 
cesses in certifications occurring since March 1, 1877. : 

“(4) That lands in sections 16 and 36 which under the_provis 
of the act of Congress approved March 1, 1877 (19 Stat., 267), are ‘ 
property of the United States and which have been sold or encum): 
by the State are to be selected by the State, it being understood | 
the requirements of publication of notice and the filing of nonmincr’ 
affidavits in support of such selections be waived by the Land Depa! 
ment of the United States. ‘ 

“(5) That the State of California will enact such additional 
as may be necessary to carry into effect the plan of adjustment ber 
contained, and the Land Department of the Federal Governmen' 
favor and will use its good offices to have passed and approved su 
legislation by Congress as may be necessary to consummate such plar 

“(6) That the Land Department will immediately proceed wit! 
listing of all selections made by the State where the base is free !! 
objection and the lands applied for are subject to selection by the Sta 
Provided, The governor of the State of California shall first agre 
specify and state in a call or proclamation for a special or extraordin 
session of the State legislature, to be made and held some time Cu 
the year 1911, as one of the purposes for which the legislature is 
convened the subject and consideration of such legislation as mas 
required to comsummate the within plan of settlement: A nd pr 
further, That if such necessary laws be not enacted at such spr 
session the plan of adjustment herein contained may be deemed wit! 
force and effect.” erst 

Under and in pursuance of this agreement the governor of the 
of California included in a call for an extraordinary session o! '™ 
Legislature of California the provisions contained in this agreem 














and thereunder, and on the 24th day of December, 1911, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California passed the following act: 
“Cyaprer 21.—An act to authorize the adjustment and settlement of 


a controversy existing between the United States and the State of 


California in relation to the grants made by Congress to the State of | 


California for the benefit of the public schools and internal improve- 


ments, authorizing the conveyance of land by officers of the State 
f the purpose of making such adjustment and settlement, and 
making an appropriation to carry out the provisions hereof. 


“TApproved Dec. 24, 1911.] 


ereas under the terms and provisions of certain acts of Congress 
of the United States 500,000 acres of land were granted to the State 

internal improvement and the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
in each township, and lands in lieu thereof, were granted to the 
ite of California for school purposes; and 

as it is claimed by the United States that prior to March 1, 
<77. there were listed to the State of California approximately 
6.000 acres of land in excess of the amount of land to which the 
was justly entitled; also that the State has received indem- 
or eertain sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of land assumed 
to within the exterior boundaries of Mexican grants, which six- 
tecnth and thirty-sixth sections were subsequently either wholly or 
partially excluded from such grants and subsequently sold by the 

the total area being approximately 10,151 acres; also that 
State has received indemnity for certain sixteenth and thirty- 
<th sections, alleged to be mineral in character, which said school 
tions the State sold in place, either before or after receiving in- 
mnity therefor, the total area being approximately 8,715 acres; 
<0 that the State received approximately 2,028 acres in excess of 
500,000-acre grant; and 

s the Department of the Interior has for many years withheld 
im certification the greater part of the lieu land selected by the 

pending a settlement of said matters, and there remains to 
listed to the State upward of 450,000 acres, which, if listed, 
uid be subject to taxation: Now therefore 
ople of the State of California do enact as follows: 

x 1. There shall be paid to the Federal Government by the 
California, acting through the officers hereinafter mentioned 
the manner and upon the terms and conditions hereinafter 

the sum of one and twenty-five one-hundredths dollars per 
all excess certifications of indemnity school lands, which 
prior to March 1, 1877, and for which said lands no payment 

been made to the United States. 
». The officers of the State of California mentioned in sections 


oda 
d, and directed, in the manner in said sections provided, 
to the United States by patent or otherwise such an amount 
in sections 16 and 36, situated in national forests or other 
vations, as will equal in area all selections that have been here- 
listed or certified by the Government to the State of California, 
in lieu of sections 16 and 36, claimed or reported to be mineral 
‘ter, or embraced in forest or other reservations, and wherein 
tracts have been or may be sold or encumbered by the 
Provided, however, That no lands shall be patented in any case 
it shall be found that the United States has disposed, by 
r otherwise, of the tract in lieu of which indemnity was 
and granted. 
3S. The officers of the State referred to 
authorized and directed to convey, 
the United States, in addition to the 1 
in amount of land equal in area to 
tifications occurring since March, 1877. 
rhe surveyor general of the State of California is hereby au- 
tl ed and empowered to locate and select in the United States 
land offices, for the benefit of persons having certificates of purchase 
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r patents from the State, lands in sections 16 and 36, which, under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 1, 1877, and 
commonly known as the Booth Act, are claimed to be property of the 
United States, but which said lands have been heretofore sold or 
eneumbered by the State. The said lands hereby authorized to be 
selected are lands which have been heretofore used or designated by 
the State of California as basis for indemnity selections, and for 
which the State of California received indemnity, but which said 
l in said sections 16 and 36 the sald State also sold or encumbered. 
I the purpose of making the selections hereby authorized to be 
! the said surveyor general is hereby authorized and empowered 
to and designate any basis or lands mentioned in section 5406a of | 
tl Political Code of the State of California, or any other basis, 
W may be proper or valid in making indemnity selections. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying into effect the terms and pro- 
V of this act, the surveyor general of the State of California 
is authorized and directed to ascertain and determine from the records 
of his office and the records of the Department of the Interior the 
amount of lands which should be conveyed to the United States and 
likewise the number of acres of land as in this act provided for, which 
the State has, by the terms of this act, authorized and directed payment 
to made, and after said facts have been ascertained and determined, 
t said officers of said State, referred to in sections 2 and 3 hereof, are 
hereby authorized and directed to make, execute, and deliver for said 
State, in its name and as its act and deed, any and all written agree- 
ments, deeds, patents, or conveyances necessary to carry out and con- 
Summate the terms of this act. 

‘Sec. 5. The sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the State treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act and paying all 
necessary expenses of the surveyor general and attorney general in 
connection herewith, and the State controller is hereby authorized 


and directed to draw his warrant or warrants in favor of the United 


states, or the proper officers thereof, for such amount as may be 
payable to said United States under the terms hereof, and also to 
raw wis Warrant or warrants for the necessary expenses of the sur 
veyor general and the attorney general in carrying out the provisions 
of t his act, and the State treasurer is hereby directed to pay the same.” 
- Ph is the agreement between the Department of the Interior and 


authorities of the State of California—as between those two and 
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private 
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individuals. This land has been held, most of it, for 


has been assessed for many years. 
{ California has lately 
therefore 
in othe 


The Supreme Court of the State 
held that the land was nonassessable, and 
parties have heen collecting back taxes from the counties; 
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0 of the Political Code of said State are hereby authorized. | 


as affecting the rights, whatever they might be, between the State 


Great values have been placed upon it by improvements and | 


r words, it is nontaxable in the State of California, and the 
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conditions are such that there can be no 
State and private individuals and the Govern 
legis! =tion. 
A letter of the attorney general of the State f Californis 
: ) § State o { ‘ a dated 
March 11, 1912, covering this subject, gives the full history and the 
purpose of the proposed bill. It is as follows: 7 


adjustment between the 


ment; hence the general 
} 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Sacramento, March 11, 1912. 
Hon. Joun E. RAaKeEr, 
Representative in Congress, Washington, D. 0. 
} DEAR Sir: Your favor of February 16, 1912, inclosing copy of H. R 
| 19344, together with copy of a telegram received by you from ‘Mr. 


Fred W. Lake in regard thereto, duly received, 
quiry as to the general situation, I beg to say: 
By the act of Congress of 1853 there was granted t 


In reply to your in- 


| :e , he Ste ; , 
California the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of oad en each pati 
| Ship. If, before survey, those sections became subject to preemption 
| or homestead claims, or were mineral in character 1 where deficiencies 
| existed on account of fractional townships, the Stat then becan e en 
titled to indemnity for such loss, and might select other lands of equal 
acreage in lieu thereof. While the grant of these sections was one in 
presenti, yet, as the title thereto did not pass until survey, the ap- 


propriation of the same by the Government, or by the one claiming 
through it, before such survey, lost to the State such section or sections 
so subject to such prior appropriation, and hence the State would 





in such instances, entitled to select other lands in lieu thereof: but as 
the title of the State does not vest immediately upon survey, ‘a reser 
| vation established by the Government subsequently to survey, tl 

| exterior boundaries of which would include such sixteenth and thirty 
| sixth sections, would occasion no loss to the State, the title Laving 
already vested in the State and not being divested thereby Hence the 
| State, notwithstanding the fact that these sections might be within 
the exterior limits of national reservations created subsequent to sur 
vey, had full title and could sell or otherwise dispose of the same. (See 
Hibbard v. Slack, 84 Fed., 571, decided in 1897.) 

In the Hibbard case it was contended that, by virtue of the 

| Congress of February 28, 1891, amending sections 2275 and 227 f 
| the Revised Statutes of the United States, the State of California was 
| entitled to select other lands in lieu of sixteenth and thirty-sixth 

| tions of school lands, situated within the exterior boundaries of a 
public reservation, where said sections were surveyed and became the 
property of the State pene to the date when the reservation was cre- 
ated, but the court held, as above stated, that such was not the fact. 


In 1901, however, Assistant Attorney General Van Devanter rendered 
an opinion, which was adopted by the Secretary of the Interior, to the 








| effect that the State of California could so select other lands tn lieu 
|} of such surveyed sections, and the department ha apparently, con- 
| tinued to hold to this view. : 

After the amendment in 1891 of sections 2275 and 2276 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, above referred to, a great many 
selections were made by the State based upon surveyed school sections 
situated within the exterior limits of national forests or national 
reservations, which are still pending before the General Land Off 
at Washington for approval or rejection. So far as the General Land 
Office is concerned, it will in all probability recognize as valid bases 
surveyed school sections and certify other lands in lieu thereof. 

The State continued to make selections, using as bases therefor sur- 
veyed school sections situated in national reservations up to some time 
after the present surveyor general of California, Hon. W. S. Kingsbury, 
took office in 1907. In an endeavor on his part to administer the duties 
of his office in a careful manner, he discovered that some question did 
exist as to the validity of selections so made and referred the que 
| tion to me. As a result of my advice to him he discontinued making 
| selections upon suryeyed school sections until after the passage of the 
“Thempson Act,” hereafter referred to. 
| The laws of California were such that after a selection was made 
| if the land selected (not the bases for the selection) was open to sf 
| lection or entry, the register and receiver of the local land office there 
| upon notified the State land office of the acceptance of such selectior, 
;} and thereupon a certificate of purchase was issued by the State fob 
| the selected land, although the title still remained in the United Statet 
|} and could not pass to the State until final action by the commissionef 
| at Washington. The condition, therefore, that the present surveyc? 
| general was confronted with at the time he assumed office was thi 
| Several hundred selections had been made in which the State had des 
ignated surveyed bases concerning the validity of which some questio& 
might be raised. 

The State had issued to most of these Scate applicants certificates of 
| purchase which also under the law were assiguable, and many had been 
| assigned. The surveyor general and myself, after caref considera- 
| tion of the matter, believed that, under the circumst: f legislation 
| should be provided to the end that if the surveyed sections used as 
| bases were not available as such when used they should be made so, 
in order that holders of these certificates of purchase might secure 
the land described therein. For this purpose the Legislature of Cali- 
| fornia, in 1909, provided that surveyed school sections should be valid 


bases, and upon the listing of the selected lands to the State the title 


to such surveyed school sections should immediately vest in the United 
| States. These provisions of the law of California so passed in 1909 
were sufficient. so far as the State was concerned, to pass the title to 
| these surveyed school sections to the Federal Government upon the 
listing of lands in lieu thereof; but if the provisions of sections 2275 
| and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the United States were insufficient 
to authorize the General Land Office to accept selections made upon 
surveyed school sections, then the law of California would be of no 
avail; hence, although the department, as above stated, seems to be 
willing to accept such selections, we deem it important to have an 
act passed by Congress to the same effect. The act introduced by your- 


self is intended to accomplish this purpose 
Shortly after Mr. Kingsbury took office as surveyor general of Call- 


fornia, in January of 1907, he also discovered that indemnity or lieu 
lands were almost entirely controlled by F. A. Ilyde Hyde was 
enabled to control these lands by reason of the fact that until a se« 
tion of school iands was placed within the limits of a reservation 


created by proclamation of the President, no lands could | 
in lieu thereof, nor could any applicant file an application f: lieu 
lands in the State land office. For years Mr. Hyde w enabled to 
secure the first information as to the creation of national reservations, 
which thereby enabled him, under the laws of California, to file applica- 
tions before any other person had the necessary information. To cor- 


rect this condition and to permit the State to secure the benefit of com 
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trolling these lIieu-land selections Senator Thompson, the surveyor 
general, and myself drafted a bill which *s known as the “ Thompson 

ll,” and which was passed by the legislature in 1909, which was the 
session of the legislature after Gen. Kingsbury took office. This 
withdrew all such sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections from sale or 
by any person and provided a method of sale at public auction. 
| lan has worked very well and has enriched the State to the extent 
of ral hundred thousands of dollars, the last sales bringing 

10 per acre instead of $1.25, as they had previous to that 

o had the 
ypperating with him, 

At tl sales no land is sold directly, but the basis is sold and a 

rtificate of indemnity or scrip issued, which is used as the basis for 
i selection from vacant Government land. 

in the latter part of 
hich we deemed sary to correct the conditions arising by reason 

| ‘ referred to above which resulted in the passage of the 
called “ Thompson Act.” This act you will find incorporated in the 
itical Code (sees, 3398 to 3408e). The main objects desired to be 
ined by such legislation were to enable the State to control the 

is for indemnity selections and likewise to make surveyed sections 

(uated within national reservations available as bases for lieu selec- 
tions Ry making such surveyed sections available as bases, not only 
would the doubt as to the regniarity of selections theretofore so made be 
removed, but, likewise, it would bring to the State a large 
in price th-retofore received for lands, as these sections in place were, 

larec extent, quite valueless, whereas if used as bases for leu 
ctions they would bring, as demonstrated by the operations under 
the Thompson Act, from $6 to $10 per acre. 

Mr. Lake, representing some 300 or more applicants, commenced the 
attempted filing of applications on these surveyed school sections in 
place in the latter part of 1908 and continued to present applications 
antil the Thompson Act went into effect. He apparently attempted 
to cover every school section situated within the limits of national 
reservations, and particularly did he attempt to cover all such sections 
which bad been used as bases for indemnity selections. If he is suc- 
cessful, the greater portion of all such selections made for the past 
15 or 20 years will be rejected by the General Land Office at Washing- 
ton, although the State has already issued, and there have been out- 
standing for years in a great many instances, certificates of purchase 
for most of these selected lands. The surveyor general refused to file or 
to recognize the applications so presented by Mr. Lake for these school 
sections which had been used as bases for lieu-land selections, 
Lake has now commenced in the courts of California, in the 
of these applicants, proceedings to enforce the filing of the same. 
as soon as the legislature met in 1909 we attempted to correct the 
condition of things by withdrawing such school sections so situated 
within national reservations and providing that they should be used 
only as bases for indemnity selections, and also by providing that 
where already so used as bases, such bases should be good and valid; but 
Lake's contention is that in view of the fact that the applications of 
the persons represented by him were presented prior to the withdrawal 
of such lands from sale in place, they acquired a vested right which 
the subsequent legisiation could not destroy. I am strongly 
opinion that this contention will not be upheld by the courts, as it has 
been held many times that a person gains no vested rights by the 
mere presentation or filing of an application, and notwithstanding 
such fact the legislature still has the right to withdraw the lands from 
sale or to otherwise dispose of them, Mr. Lake objected very strenu- 
ously before the legislative committees to the passage of the acts with- 
drawing these lands from sale, but the Legislature of California, with 
full knowledge of all the facts, withdrew the same and upheld the 
position we have taken in every respect. 
Of course the many applicants represented by Mr. Lake did not know 
the conditions prevailing, and in most if not all instances had never 
seen the lands applied for; but Lake, knowing that some question 
existed as to the validity of the seiections made upon surveyed bares, 
saw a chance of either securing these school sections in place or so 
clouding the title thereto as to cause the Land Department of the 
Government to reject selections based thereon. Of course, among the 

lected lands will be found many thousands of acres extremely valu- 
ible, and it is easy te see that if the applicants for these selected 
lands, or their assignees, find that their selections are to be 
by reason of Mr. Lake’s activities in attempting to secure the base, 
they would be willing to pay a large amount per acre to settle with him. 

Under all the circumstances, I sincerely believe that there is no 
other ¢ open but for the State to use every fair and honorable 
means to make these surveyed sections available as bases for lieu selec- 
tions. ‘To a certain extent the predecessors in office of Gen. Kingsbury 
were justified in using surveyed school sections as bases, in view of 
the opinion of Assistant Attorney General Van Devanter, above re- 
ferred to, and also in view of the attitude of the department recog- 
nizing the right of the State to do so. At all events it would seem 
to me that the equalities are all on the side of the State lieu-land appli- 
cants, and that the persons represented by Mr. Lake have no just 
complaint because they acted through him entirely, and he knew the 
exact situation when he attempted to make his filings, and did so 
knowing that if he was eventually successful the selections made for 
the lieu-land claimants must be rejected by the department. 

I trust that you will pardon the length of this ietter, but the matter 
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is of such importance that I deemed it advisable to acquaint you with | 


the facts. 

Your wire of 10th instant states, “ Public Lands Committee will 
hear House bill No. 19344, in reference to lieu lands, on March 20,” 
duly received, and I take it that the information contained in this com- 
munication answers any questions you desire answered in said tele- 
grain 

I desire to thank you for your interest in this matter, and assure 
you that your efforts are thoroughly appreciated. 

Yours, very truly, 
U. S. Ween, Attorney General, 
By E. B. Rowen, Assistant. 


D&PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 2, 1912. 
Hon. Jonn EB. RAKER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Str: I have your letter of March 29, 1912, advising that two 
preposed amendments have been presented to H. R. 19344, “A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to exchange lands for school 
sections within Indian, military, national forest, or other reservations,” 
the first by Mr. Lake, of Oakland, Cal., the other by Mr. Bolton, of 
San Francisco, Cal. You quote the proposed amendments and com- 


ear 


effect of stopping the activities of F. A. Hyde and those | 


| formly so ruled since January 30, 1899. 
1908 we began work on proposed legislation | 
| which forest reservations were authorized was pending before Con: 


| sideration and became a law only a few days later, “Congress \; 


| schools. 


| be the 
increase | 





and | 


| favoring the enactment of H. R. 19344 was made only uo5on the | 


of the | 


rejected | 


| cepted as a sufficient basis for school-indemnity selections. 





ments thereon addressed to you by the State surveyor genera! and 

attorney general of the State of California, and ask for report upor 

the matters therein involved. . 
The bill in question, as introduced, is largely declaratory of +} 

of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat., 796), amending sections 


— 


Or - 


+ 
| a of the United States Revised Statutes, and in terms author ad 
| the 


| several 


Secretary of the Interior to make exchanges of lands with ;h. 
States for those lands granted in aid of common «ely : 
whether surveyed or unsurveyed, which lie within the exterior |j 
oi any Indian, military, national forest, or other reservation. |; 

opinion of this department the authority to make such exchang Ww 
exists in said sections 2275 and 2276, Revised Statutes, as amended 
by the act of February 28, 1891, supra, and the department has »); 
As stated in decision in 
case of the State of California (28 L. D., 57-61), the legislation y 


lle 
’ 


at the time when the act of February 28, 1891, supra, was unde: 


when these acts were under consideration that such reservations 


| neeessarily embrace in many instances lands which had been grant¢ 


reserved, or pledged to States and Territories for the use of py 

It surely knew also that these reservations would freq) 
surveyed townships or portions thereof within which yw 
school sections 16 and 36, which had passed to the Stat: 
were reserved or pledged to the Territories, and that these i 
entirely surrounded by Government lands and sometimes far wit! 
the boundaries of the reservation, would be of little or no ben 
alleged to be the fact in the case at bar—to the States or Terri 
while the reservations exist.” 

The conclusion was therefore reached that where a forest r 
tion includes within its exterior limits a school section surveyed 
to the establishment of the reservation the State, under the auth 
of the first proviso to section 2275 of the Revised Statutes, am 


contain 


“~ 


| may be allowed to waive its right under such section and select o:} 


lands in lien thereof. ‘The same question was involved in the « 
Dunn et al. v. State of California (30 L. D., 608), the Territo: ‘ 
New Mexico (29 L. D., 364, 399; 34 L. D., 599), and the State of 
California (34 L. D., 613), and the same conclusion reached. 
The language of the statute in question of itself appears conclusive: 
upon the question involved, ‘‘ and other lands of equal acreage are 4! 
hereby appropriated and granted, and may be selected by said Sta 
Territory, where sections 16 or 36 are mineral land, or are includ 
within any Indian, military, or other reservation, or are otherwise dis- 
posed of by the United States: Provided, Where any State is entit 
to said sections 16 and 36, or where said sections are reserved to 
Territory, notwithstanding the same may be mineral land or emi 
within a military, Indian, or other resérvation, the selection o 
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race 


| lands in lieu thereof by said State or Territory shall be a waiver of 
| right 


under said sections.’” (Sec. 2275, amended.) 

Therefore the report of this department, dated February 19, 1912, 
that if any doubt has heretofore existed as to the meaning and fect 
of the clause of section 2275, Revised Statutes, above quoted, it wil! be 
removed by the enactment of the measure and not because of any belief 
on its part that such exchanges may not be effected under existing law. 

The amendment suggested by Mr. Lake is to the effect that hing 
in said H. R. 19344, if enacted, “ shall impair the rights or claims ef 
any persons to any lands ceded, conveyed, or waived to the United 
States as a basis for such exchanges where such rights or claims are 
held adversely to such cession, conveyance, or waiver.” 

The communication addressed to you by the surveyor general of « 
fornia recites that Lake has heretofore made applications to ptrcha 
surveyed school sections within reservations which had theretofor 
used as the basis for indemnity selections by the State, which app 
tions were immediately rejected. It is further stated that Lake 
full knowledge of the fact that the State had used such base lands long 
before his application to purchase same, and that he relies solely upon 
the technical allegation that the State had no right to surrender school 
sections surveyed prior to the creation of the reservations as a 
for indemnity. The attorney general of Californian advises you in th 
same connection that Lake’s proposed amendment is for the purpose of 
aiding him in clouding the title to the base lands upon which the State 
lien selections rest, permitting him, if successful in certain litigation 
now pending in the courts of California, to defeat the claims of tl r- 
sons who have purchased lieu-selection lands from the State or force 
them to settle with him. 

It appears that the Legislature of the State of California passed an 
act May 1, 1911 (Laws of California, 1911, p. 1408), providing that all 
applications theretofore filed with the State for sections 16 or °6 within 
the limits of reservations and upon which no certificates of purciiase 
had issued shall be canceled by the surveyor general and held to be null 
and void. 

While this department has no official connection with or information 
concerning the attempted purchases by Mr. Lake of such school sections, 
it can not concede the correctness of his contention, as disclosed by the 


had 


Asis 


| State surveyor general, but entertains @ contrary view, as indicated 


its decisions hereinbefore cited. If Mr. Lake or other persons hav* 
vested rights in or to any such sections 16 or 36, H. R. 19344, if 
acted, can not. defeat the same, while the adoption of the amendment 
proposed might be construed as a recognition that valid claims do exist 
to such school sections heretofore presented and in some ameec 4 ac 

1e «diepart- 
ment is emphatically of the opinion that the preposed amendm nt 
should not be adopted. 

The amendment wr by Mr. Bolton is to the effect that the Sec 
retary of the Interior “ shall not approve any exchange of lands if the 
lands selected by the State be, at the time of approval, within the ex- 
terior limits of any land withdrawn under the provisions of an act 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the President of the United States to make 
withdrawals of public lands in certain cases,’ approved June 25, 1°10. 

The State surveyor general and attorney general advise you that the 
State of California is aegeaes to this amendment on the ground that 
under it the State would waive the rights of persons who have | 
chased lieu-selection lands from the State. The attorney genera! states 
that— . 

“Bolton fears that bill introduced by you will injure rights of his 
clients, who are claiming as mineral claimants. The State has sel ‘ted 
certain lands for said applicants whose applications are on file in | 6 
State land office. They claim that as land was subject to selection the! 
rights attach. If this is so, they should not be defeated by Boltons 
amendment.” ¥ 

It appears from the records of this department that indemnity school 
selections were filed by the State of California upon umreserved puvile 
land in lieu of school sections within reservations, and that thereaiter 


en- 
1 


ike 
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lands covered by the indemnity school sy¥ections were, with adjoin- 
- tracts, withdrawn under the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
ved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat., 847), for classification in aid of legis- 
n and for other public pergoees, ane that such State selections are 
suspended and pending. In this connection it also appears from 
records of this department that certain mineral claimants, for whom 
Bolton appears as counsel, are contending before this department 
rtain of the State selections in question should be rejected and 

ed by the Secretary of the Interior because of the existing with- 
«als, and the — amendment would seem designed to effect 
nd through legislation. H. R. 19344 does not direct or compel 
retary of the Interior to approve these or other indemnity selec- 
but leaves him the same discretionary power that he now pos- 
in such cases, 
section 2276, Revised Statutes, amended, lands selected in 
school sections surrendered under section 2275, Revised Statutes, 
ired to be “ unappropriated surveyed public lands, not mineral 
character.” The uniform holding of the courts and repeated rulings 
the department with reference to indemnity school selections and 


elections requiring approval of the Secretary of the Interior are 
effect that no veste 


4 


S 


Reet oO Svwes sS 


to the 


rights are secured through suc’) selections 
yntil same have been duly approved by the Secretary of the Interior, all 
or lings prior thereto amounting to but a tender of a selection. 
It is thus apparent that full power and authority rest with the Sec- 


retary of the Interlor under existing law, and will rest with him under 


Hl. R. 19344, if enacted, to adjudicate such selections and any claims 
arising in connection therewith, as well as to give due effect to an 
wit .wals made under the provisions of the act of June 25, 1910, 





he department further believes that the Secretary of the Interior 
should not be by act of Congress deprived of authority to approve such 
tions as to the lands covered thereby which are found to be non- 
mineral in character and otherwise subject to selection. Furthermore, 
selections made but not approved ies to the withdrawal of the selected 
inder the act of June 25, 1910, are held subject to action under 
withdrawal, and are not approved, certified, or patented during the 
xistence of such withdrawal. 
; s further noted that this amendment relates to lands “ within the 
limits of any land withdrawn,” etc. This is specially objec- 
Honable, as a number of tracts within the exterior limits of a with- 
irawal may be exeluded therefrom, and the amendment should therefore 
mited at least to the lands withdrawn. Being of opinion, however, 
at no good reason exists for this amendment, I must recommend that 
e not adopted. 
I hav examined the opinion of Judge Wellborn in the case of Hib- 
berd Slack (84 Fed. Rep., 571), in which it was held that the act 
> vebruary 28, 1891, amending sections 2275 and 2276, Revised Stat- 
ites, does not contemplate an exchange of lands between a State and 
the United States, but only indemnity for loss to a State because of 
inclusion of schocl lands within a forest or other reservation prior to 
their identification by the Government survey, and I find that a con- 
trary rule has prevailed in this department since January 30, 1899, 
x parte State of California (28 L. D., 57); Dunn et al. v. California 





















(30 L. D., 608); opinion of Assistant Attorney General, now Justice 
Van Devanter (29 L. D., 364); also 29 L. D., 399; opinion of As- 
sistant Attorney General Campbell (34 L. D., 599); ex parte State of 
California (34 L. D., 613). 


\fter a careful review of the several decisions bearing upon this sub- 
t, and especially in view of the fact that the act of February 28, 
1891, was a general adjustment act, I see no reason to depart from 
the present holding of the department on this subject. 

In accordance with your request, I will be pleased to have a repre- 
sentative of this department appear before the Committee on the Public 
Lands at 10 o'clock a. m. April 2, 1912. 

Very respectfully, 


jer 


SamMvueLt ADAMS, 
First Assistant Secretary. 


To rry out the provisions of H. R. 19344, which will apply to 
H. R. 25738, the bill H. R. 22522, by Mr. Raker, was introduced, which 
is as llows: 

A | appropriating money for the purpose of making field examina- 
tions of selected lieu lands in California. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $28,000 be, and is hereby, ap- 


ed, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
iated, to be immediately available, and to be expended under the 
n of the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose of making 
examinations of selected lieu lands in Claifornia. 
Upon bill H. R, 22522 the following report was made to the chair- 
' the Committee on Appropriations by the honorable Secretary 
Interior, Walter L. Fisher: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 25, 1912. 

_ Dear Srp: In compliance with your request of May 24, 1912, I in- 

» herewith copy of department letter of May 2, relating to H. R. 


=, 








CaRMI A, THOMPSON, 


‘ery respectfully, ‘ 
Assistant Secretary. 


lion. Jonn EB. RAKER, 
llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 2, 1912. 

Hon. Joun EB. RAKER, 

House of Representatives. 
_ My Dear Str: I am in receipt of your letter of the 23d instant rela- 
tive to H. R. 22522, entitled “A bill appropriating money for the pur- 


pose of making investigations of selected lieu lands in California.” 

‘n reply thereto 1 have the honor to advise you that an estimate for 
on propriation of $28,000 to enable this department to expeditiously 
try into effect the provisions of said bill is now being prepared by 
* Commissioner of the General Land Office for my approval and trans- 
Mission to the Secretary of the Treasury, to be forwarded to Congress 

t appropriate action. 

Very respectfully, 






Water L. Fisner, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, April 10, 1912. 
Hon Jonn BE. RAKER, 
House of Representatives. 


_ tt Dear Str: I am in receipt of your letter of March 29, 1912, in- 
Closing a copy of H. R. 22522, entitled “A bill appropriating money for 
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the , purpose of making investigations of selected lieu lands in Califor- 
nia,” and in accordance with your request I have made a statement to 
the chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations concerning the 
same. 
For your information I inclose a copy of this statement. 
Very respectfully, 


WALTER L. Fisuer, Secretary. 


ApRibL 10, 1912, 
Hon. J. J. FirzGeratp, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: At the request of Hon. Jon EB. RAKeER I beg leave to make the 
following statement with reference to H. R. 2, entitled “A bill ap- 
propriating money for the purpose of making field examinations of 
selected lieu lands in California,” which is now before your committee. 

I have caused a careful estimate to be made and find that there are 
aperenetey 400,000 acres of land embraced in selections by the State 
of California which are pending for field investigation to determine the 
character of the lands. To investigate these lands will require the 
services of 20 fleld men for a trifle over five months. At the usual 
rate of compensation allowed mineral inspectors by the General Land 
Office it would require, at the lowest figure, $25,000 to make these ex- 
aminations. In addition, it is estimated that at least $3,000 would be 
necessary for assistants in the General Land Office in order that the 
reports as they come from the fleld may be passed upon and the pend- 
ing selections adjudicated promptly; thus the total amount necessary 
would be $28,006. This estimate is a very careful and conservative 
one. 

With the present field force meintained under the appropriation for 
* Protecting public lands, timber, etc.,” in the sundry civil bill, it 
would be impossible to put such a force of men upon the work of these 
California selections. ‘To do so would prejudice very seriously other 
important investigations pending not only in the State of California 
but throughout all the pubtic-land States. 

At the present time there are three mineral inspectors assigned to 
the San Francisco field division, which comprises all of the State of 
California except the Los Angeles district, and also includes the State 
of Nevada, and there are three mineral inspectors assigned to the Los 
Angeles field division, which comprises the district of Los Angeles and the 
State of Arizona, so that it will readily be seen that were the mineral 


o|oro 
- 





inspectors now assigned to the California divisions put exclusively 
upon the work of investigation of the land selected by the State it 
would require over a year to complete the examination thereof. It 


would, however, be highly prejudicial to the interests of the Govern- 
ment in other important lines of investigation to put these men on this 
— exclusively, and good administration would not permit this to be 
one. 

One of the most important lines of work now pending before the Gen- 
eral Land Office is the investigation of oil lands in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The Commissioner of the General Land Office in a statement 
made to me under date of January 23, 1912, in support of the esti- 
mates for the appropriation for “ Protecting public lands, timber, etc.,”’ 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, to which I called your at- 
tention by my letter of February 8, 1912, had this to say concerning 
this work: 

“ There 


are 3,970,429 acres of land withdrawn in eight States and 
Territories as oil lands. In the State of California alone the oil area 
withdrawn is more than a million and a half acres, and especial 
attention is now being given the situation in that State wiere oil 
operations are being conducted very extensively. Under conditions 
which now obtain, particularly in the California fields, the office can 


not defer investigation of the operations of locators in this field until 
ss for patent is filed, for only those operators who are certain 
of patent wili apply for the same, the others being content to rest upon 
their possessory rights, and these latter will continue to remove for 
commercial purposes the oil within the limits of their locations. As 
most of these companies, so I am advised, are financially irresponsible, 
steps must be taken looking toward u thorough investigation to deter 
mine what companies are operating according to law and in good 
faith, so that those who are not so doing may be stopped before irrep- 
arable damage to the Government ensues by reason of their operations. 

“As indicating the magnitude and expense of this work in the Cali 
fornia fields, I would state that in a suit about to be instituted to 
recover lands valuable for oil and other minerals an appropriation of 
$3,000 was given the Department of Justice in the last urgent de- 
ficiency bill for abstracts only. ‘The evidence in this suit and in all 
others which may be brought must be secured by agents of this 
office.” 

In order to meet the situation which confronts the 
Office with respect to the oil territory in California, 
being considered whereby additional tield men may be 
important work during the next fiscal year, providin 
appropriation requested from Congress for the Field Ser 


Land 
now 


General 
plans are 
assigned to this 
of course, the 
vice is granted, 








In addition to the oil investigations there are various other im- 
portent lines of investigaticr demanding the attention of the General 
sand Office, particularly the field work in Alaska, the Carey Act inves- 
tigation work in the various States, and the various other investiga- 
tions necessary by reason of coal, oil, phosphate ul water-power 
withdrawals, in addition to the ordinary work of the field force in the 
investigation of alleged fraudulent entries, all of which are set forth 
in the commissioner's letter of January 23, 10912 

It will therefore be apparent that to investigate the pending Cali- 
fornia selections with any degree of expedition will require the addi- 


tional appropriation which is proposed by the bill under e 
Without this additional appropriation for that purpose t 
tion of these selected lands will of necessity have to await th 
order of investigation, and with the force available it is pr 
when the investigations would be completed 


nsideration. 
examina- 
regular 


ylematic 


It will be observed that the bill as introduced appropriates the 
amount designated only for field examinations, but as it will be neces- 
sary to adjudicate the reports of these examinations in t G al 
Land Office it will require some additional assistance in order to expe 


dite action upon the same when the field investigations 


completed. 
It is suggested therefore that the bill be amended by ins« 


rting after the 


ljast word in line 8, the following: “and of adjudicating the same in 
the General Land Office.” 
recommend the passage of this bill, as it will bri about 





I sueney ‘ 

a speedy adjustment and determination of the grant to the State. 
Very respectfully, 

WALTER L. FISHER, Secretary. 
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And thereafter 
by the Secretary 
Representatives : 


April 30, 
the 


on 
of 


1912, the following 


report was made 
Treasury to the Speaker 


of the House of 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 30, 1912. 
HoOUS® OF REPRESENTATIVES : 
honor to transmit 


ER OF THE 


the herewith, for the consideration of 


a communication of the Secretary of the Interior of | 


bmitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum 
le the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
! » field examinations of selected lieu lands in the State of California 
and to adjudicate 
made immediately 
The Sec tar 
missior 


lab 


y available. 
y of the Interior states that the necessity for the sub- 
estimate at this time is fully set forth in the note accom- 
Ity 


tru 


FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTHRIOR, 
Washington, April 29, 1912. 
The Secri 
Sir: I have the 
ment, for the app! 
Commissioner 1 
$25,000 for the purpose of 


rARY OIF 


THE TREASURY: 


honor to forward herewith, through 
opriate 


General 


your depart- 


the Land Office for an appropriation of 
meeting the expense pertaining to field 
examinations of selected lieu lands in the State of California for the 
fiscal years of 1912 and 1913. The necessity for the proposed expense 
ly forth in a note embodied in the estimate. 

Very respectfully, 


set 


WALTER L. Fisuer, Secretary. 
Estimates of 
ending Jun 


appro} 


priations required for the service of the fiscal years 
30, 1912, and dune 30, 1918, by the General Land Office. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
PUBLIC LANDS SERVICE. 
Examination of California lieu selections, 1912 and 1913: 
To enable the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
make field examinations of selected lieu lands in the State 
of California and to adjudicate the same in the General 
Land Office, $28,000, to be tmmediately available: Pro- 
vided, That agents or others employed or detailed under 
this appropriation shall be allowed per diem, subject to 
uch 1 s and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe,-in lieu of subsistence, at a rate not exceed- 
ing $3 per day each and actual necessary expenses for 
transportation, including ne 2ssary sleeping-car fares (sub- 
mitted) —— me wince saeiaiai _. $28, 000 

Not! There are approximately 400,000 acres of lands embraced in 
selections by the State of California which are pending for field in- 
vestigation to determine the character thereof. ‘To investigate these 
lands will require the services of 20 field men for a trifle over five 
months. At the usual rate of compensation allowed mineral inspectors 
by the General Land Office, it would require the full amount of this 
estimate to complete the work. This estimate is a very careful and 
conservative one. 

With the present field force maintained under the appropriation for 
“Protecting public lands, timber,” etc., in the sundry civil bill, it 
would be impossible to put such a force of men upon the work of 
these California selections. To do so would prejudice very seriously 
other important investigations pending, not only im the State of Cali- 
fornia but throughout the public-land States. 

The mineral inspectors at present assigned to the California field divi- 
sions could not, if placed exclusively upon this investigation, complete 
them in a year. It would, however, be highly prejudicia! to the inter- 
ests of the Government in other important lines of investigation to put 
these men on this work exclusively, and good administration would not 
permit this to be done. 

One of the most important lines of work now pending before the 
General Land Office is the investigation of oil lands in the State of 
California. In a statement made by me to the department wnder date 
of January 23, 
for “Protecting public lands, timber,” etc.. for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, to which the Secretary called the attention of the chair- 
man the House Appropriation Committee by his letter of February 
8, 1912, had this to say concerning this work: 

“There are 3,970,429 acres of land withdrawn in eight States and 
Territories as oil lands. In the State of California alone the oil area 
withdrawn is more than a million and a half acres, and especial 
tion is now being given to the situation in that State, where 
tions are being conducted very extensively. 
obtain, particularly in the California- fields, the office can not defer 
investigation of the operations of locators in this field until application 
for patent is filed, for only those operators who are certain of patent 
will apply for the same, the content to rest upon their 
possessory rights, and these latter will centinue to remove for 
cial purposes the oil within the limits of their locations. As most 
these compani so I am advised, financially irresponsible, 
must be taken look toward a thorough investigation to 
what companies are operating according to law and in goo 
that those who are not so doing may be stopped before irrepa 
age to the Government ensues by ren ' their operations 

“As indicating the magnitude and expense of this wor 
fornia fields, I would state that in a suit about to ited to re- 
cover lands valuable for oil and other minerals an appropriation of 
$3,000 was given the Department of Justice in the last urgent deficiency 
bill fer abstracts only The evidence in this suit and in all others 
which may be brought must be secured by agents of this office.” 

In order to meet the situation which confronts the General 
Office with respect to the oil territory in California, plans are 
being considered whereby additional field men may be assigned to this 
important work duri the next fiscal year, previding, of course, 
appropriation requested from Congress for the field service is granted.” 

In addition to the oil investigations there are various other important 
lines investigation demanding the attention of the General Land 
Office, particularly the field work in Alaska, the Carey Act investigation 
work in the various States, and the various other investigations neces- 
sary by reason of coal, oil, phosphate, and water-power withdrawals, 
in addition to the ordinary work of the field force in the investigation 
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| of alleged fraudulent entries, all of which are set f: j > let 
Jennery 38. 1972. oct forth ia my letter 
t will, therefore, be apparent that to investigate the pending , 
fornia selections with any degree of expedition will require = 
tienal appropriation which is proposed by H. R. 22522 now und 
sideration. Without this additional appropriation for that pur, 
the examination of these selected lands will of necessity have ta .. 
the regular order of investigation, and with the force available 
problematic when the investigations would be completed. ie 
This estimate is submitt in accordance with the suggestion of + 
| chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Represer:. 
tives and is to take the place of H. R. 22522. entitled “A bili ann. 
ating money for the purpose of making field examinations of selecte 
lieu lands in California.” : 
The amount asked for is the same as that provided in the saiq py 
| and is deemed imperatively necessary for the public service in order 
expeditiously carry into effect the provisions thereof. r 
t may be stated in this connection that owing to a controvers: 
tween the Federal Government and the State of California relati« 
certain overcertifications of land to the State, the adjustment 
| State’s school land grant has been practically in a state of suspensior 
for some years. June 16 last a basis of adjustment of this controye : 
| was agreed upon by the Land Department and officials of the Rtate 
during January of this year vigorous measures were entered 1) 
| carry out this agreement. However, the adjustment had not suf 
ciently proceeded to such a stage at the date of submitting the reeyja» 
estimates of appropriations to mtelligently permit of the submissi. 
| an estimate similar to that herewith. As a result of the vi 
measures taken by this office the adjustment has now proceeded t, 
such a stage as to render field examination of the selected lieu Jang 


——, 
Submitted April 26, 1912, 


e to 


Ot the 


ror 
and 


or 


FRED DENNETT, Commissioner 


On June 27, 1912, Senator Perxrxs introduced an amendm 
H. R. 25069 for the purpose of carrying out the provisions o 

| H. R. 19344, now bill H. R. 25738, which amendment is as follows 

On page 96, after line 24, insert the following: 

“ Examination of California lieu selection, 1912 and 1913: To en- 
able the Commissioner of the General Land Office to make field exami- 
nations of selected lieu lands in the State of California and to adjudi- 
cate the same in the General Land Office, $28,000, to be immediately 
available: Provided, That agents or others employed or detailed under 
this appropriation shall be allowed per diem, subject to such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, in jiev of 
subsistence, at a rate not exceeding $3 per day each and actual noeces- 
sary expenses for transportation, including necessary sleeping car fares.” 

The question of appropriation was referred to in connection with the 
bill upon which this report was made, namely, H. R. 25738. f 
purpose of showing the necessity of the passage of this later bil 

The enactment of H. R. 25738 is important to the State of California. 
It involves over 500,000 acres of land, the title to which should set- 

| tled, to the end that those who are claiming such lands may have a 

| perfect title and the State obtain its taxes on the same, as wel! as thy 
proper clearing up and straightening out the title coming from th 
State of California to the Government, 

The committee have given this matter exhaustive consideration, and 
| after such examination and consideration are unanimously of the opin- 
| jon that the legislation is right and proper, in the interests of justice, 
| and necessary, and should be passed at this session of Congress. 


to 


the 


San Joaquin River. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J.C. NEEDHAM, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In roe Houses or RePrResENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. NEEDHAM said: 

Mr. Speaker: By virtue of the authority granted me by the 
House of Representatives I desire to incorporate in the Rrcorp 
a statement and certain letters in regard to the San Joaquin 
| River, Cal. 

The river and harbor act of 1911 contained a provision 
ing toward the examination and survey of the San Joaquin Kiver 
up to a point at or near Herndon, with a view to its improve- 
/ment by means of locks and dams or otherwise. Two similar 

provisions had previeusly been contained in river and harbor 
acts for the examination of the upper San Joaquin River since 
my service in the House, both of which had resulted in an 4 
verse report by the Army engineers. 

Upon the passage of the river and harbor act of 1911. ¢ 
taining the provision above recited, I communicated with a!l t 
commercial bodies in the San Joaquin Valley, and a! 
Traffic Association of the San Francisco Chamber of Comn 
with a view of interesting these organizations and obta 
| their cooperation in inducing the Army engineers to make a favor 
able report upon the improvement of this river. The res 
| was highly gratifying, and from the beginning the Fresno T1 
| Association and the Chamber of Commerce at Fresno and 
| Traffic Association of the Chamber of Commerce of San ! 
| cisco have all taken an active and intelligent interest 1) 
| matter and have cooperated to the fullest possible extent. a 

The Fresno organizations appointed a joint committee, wil 
| committee has been exceedingly active and has rendered v:: 


. vs 
Ke 









service. This committee conceived the idea of chartering 
and, as a result, the steamer J. R. McDonald was ob- 
and it made the trip up the river practically to the point 
the examination was to end. This trip was made 
the high-water season, and subsequently, during the 
‘er season, Maj. S. A. Cheney made a trip over the 
nortion of the river in a small launch, after which he 

tted his report as the result of his preliminary examina- 
sion to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, Wash- 
: His report was adverse to the improvement of the 
. ver under eXamination, his general conclusion being that 
ho water of the river was more important for irrigation than 
for navigation, and he did not even recommend a survey. 

Prior to the adverse report of Maj. Cheney he held a public 
meeting in Fresne, at which meeting the joint committee above 
referred to appeared and submitted arguments in favor of the 

wrovement of the river, and at this meeting the Miller and 
Tux corporation appeared by its attorney and argued against 
the yrovement of the river. 

Shortly after the adverse report of Maj. Cheney had been 
snbmitted, and after conferring with all parties favorable to 
t] ovement of the river, I filed a notice in behalf of such 
of an appeal from the report of Maj. Cheney and re- 
| a hearing wpon the appeal before the Board of En- 
¢ for Rivers and Harbors. This request was granted, 
nd at the hearing upon appeal the matter was argued by Mr. 
R. Wheeler, traffic manager of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, and myself. I also filed a brief pre 

by the joint committee of the Fresno Chamber of Com- 
» and Traffic Association. As the result of the appeal the 
of Maj. Cheney was reversed. The action of the Board 
cineers is stated in a letter written by me under date of 
April 11, 1912, to Mr. Frank M. Hill, which letter I herewith 
incorporate at this point: 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 


HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1912. 


mpr 


i pl 
parties 


rs 


Mr. Frank M. HIIn, 
Secretary Fresno Traffic Association, Fresno, Cal 

Dean Mr. Hruw: I telegraphed you that I would write you more in 
letail 
ments submitted by Mr. Wheeler and myself before it on appeal from 
the report of Maj. Cheney. 

The beard recommended that the Chief of En rs call upon the 
local engineer for certain information, and concluded its communication 





with the following language : 
“ Before submitting its report on this subject the board recommends 
that the district officer furnish an estimate of the cost involved and 


the amount of loeal cooperation that may be expected in making a 
comprehensive survey covering the following points: 

“(a) Low-water flow at various points on the section under consid- 
eration. 

“(b) Normal flow that could be expected under proper control of 
present irrigation system to prevent waste. 

Relation of volume abstracted from river for 
» returned through seepage. 

Cost of improvement by slack water and by regulation, with 
imate of possible period of navigation. 

‘(e) Possibility of storage and supply from Lake Tulare, 

(f) Present acreage irrigated, with estimate of possible and prob- 
> irrigation, 

Cost ef improvement. 

“In general, a complete investigation of the whole subject of irriga- 
tion and navigation on the San Joaquin River above Stockton a a 
determination of the several questions involved, including cooperation.” 
_ This action by the Board of Engineers has been favorably indorsed 
y the Chief of Engineers and forwarded to the local engineer in San 
Francisco, Capt. Stockey, who, as you know, is acting for Maj. Cheney 
during his absence. 

A survey of the San Joaquin River of such a comprehensive char- 
acter as will furnish complete and accurate data upon the points sug- 
gested by the Board of Engineers will be invaluable to the people of 
the San Joaquin Valley and the State of California. Sueh a survey 
will give the necessary information as to what can be done with the 
river. The points that are to be covered by the survey as suggested 

» Board of Engineers will solve the problem of irrigation, navi- 

n, storage, and drainmage—in fact, every necessary element—as 
i = able our great valley to intelligently make use of its river and 
t aries, 


such a survey will be invaluable to the people of eastern Madera 


irrigation and 














and Merced Counties, who are anxious to extend their irrigated area. 
It will show what can be done with the great area of the west-side 
‘ands, including the Coalinga area, to bring the same under irrigation, 


which there is such a widespread interest. It will also develop 
may be done with the water from Tulare Lake—whether it may be 
for irrigation or navigation, either or both, while at the same 
1dding to the amount of land that can be most profitably culti- 





vated 

Vat ls I formation is so important that all sections of the San Joaquin 

oo — cooperate to the end that this comprehensive survey may 
ssured., 

in , mit me to suggest that when you are called upon to indicate what 

om vay of cooperation may be expeeted toward the cost of such 


oe that you promptly respond to the effect that the demand that 
py survey be made is so general that whatever reasonable sum or 


s} : 

within 2 sual ne thought wise will be furnished by local interests 
o t reasona ve time. 

we arily the cost of a survey is borne by the Government alone out 


aan — lump sum appropriated when the particular interest to be 
p aden is that of navigation. In the case now under consideration it 
“emitted that irrigation is paramount to navigation, and such being 
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of the action of the Board of Engineers as a result of the argu- | 
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the case is the reason why it is desired to learn what cooperation may 


be expected, especially as the survey will determine the elements of 
irrigation, storage, and drainage in addition to that of navigation. 
Yours, very truly, 
J. C. NerpHam 
Subsequently Maj. Cheney reported to the board that the cost 
of a survey to determine the matter set forth by the Board of 


Engineers in relation to this river would be the sum of $64,557. 
I agam appeared before the board and argued in favor of such a 
survey. Such a survey is necessary, in order that the water of 
the river and its tributaries may be advantageously put to bene- 
| ficial use. Such a survey will furnish the information officially 
| made, and will be the basis upon which future improvement of 
the river can be made. This survey will officially inform us as 
to what may be done with the waters of the river from the 
standpoint of storage, navigation, irrigation, flood prevention, 
drainage, and also the feasibility of making use of the waters 
from Tulare Lake, which. if practicable, will drain the waters of 
that lake and thus add many acres of rich land to the cultivable 
area of the State. In my opinion nothing should prevent the 
obtaining of this comprehensive survey. It is positively essen- 
tial and necessary as the basis for future development of this 
important river. If this river can not be made navigable within 
a reasonable limit of cost, then that fact ought to be shown by 
an official survey. If all the water of this stream and its tribu- 
taries are needed for irrigation, to the exclusion of navigation, 
then that fact should be made known by an official survey. 
From every standpoint an official survey by the United States 
Government is necessary, in order that the wise and beneficial 
use and conservation of the waters of this river and its tributa- 
ries may be made. 
| The Board of Engineers subsequently recommended that the 
survey be made upon the condition that one-half the cost thereof 
be paid by the State of California or local interests. The $32,000 
which it is necessary that the State of California or local inter- 
ests should contribute in order that this complete official survey 
shall be made by the United States Government is insignificant, 
compared with the benefits that will accrue by reason of such a 
survey. The Government of the United States stands ready to 
make this survey, which has been sought for so many years, 
| upon the one condition above named. The Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War have officially notified the governor 
of the State of California and myself to this effect, and [ attach 
hereto official letters bearing upon this question: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 20, 1912. 





OFFICE OF THE 


The Secrerary or WAR. 


Str: 1. As authorized by the river and harbor act approved February 
27, 1911, a preliminary examination has been made of San Joaquin 
River, Cal., with a view to its Improvement up to a point at or near 
Herndon, a distance of about 200 miles, by means of locks and dams, 
and the report thereon, dated December 22, 1911, by the local eng er 

| officer. Mai. S. A. Cheney, Corps of Engineers, has been reviewed, us 
| required by law, by the Board of Engineers for Riyers and Harb 

2. Maj. Cheney states that in this locality the interests of f) n- 
trol, irrigation, navigation, etc., are closely related, though ir is 
conceded toe be paramount. There is practically no « e on the 
stream at the present time, and continuous navigation yuld probably 
not be secured without interfering with the water supply for irrigation 


not prepa red 
as preliminary 


Therefore, from the standpoint of navigation alone, he is 
to recommend the improvement or a survey of the river 
to preparation of a plan of improvement. 

3. A public hearing on this subject was held by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors, at which it was stated that the questions 


involved in this investigation had been under local consideration for 
years; that they could not be solved by the community; and it was 
urged that a comprehensive survey and investigation be made to de- 


termine all these important matters and their relation one to the other. 


It was represented that many persons were affected, that valuable 
interests were at stake, that this agitation would continue until such a 
survey had been made and a comprehensive report prepaved based upon 


so 


accurate data, and that the locality was impressed with the im- 
portance of the whole matter that it was probable that local coopera- 


tion could be obtained in paying for the survey The estimated cost of 
such a survey as is desired is estimated at $64.557. The join ym- 
mittee on San Joaquin River improvement believes that an appropria- 
tion of half this amount can be secured from the Legislature of the 


State of California, probably during its next session, which begins in 
January, 1913. 








4. In the opinion of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the 
| data which would be obtained from a comprehensive survey as contem- 
| plated would undoubtedly be of great value to the Federal Government, 
| ag well as to the State of California, and it believes that the matter is 
| of sufficient importance to the public at large to warrant the expendi- 
| ture on the part of the United States of half the est ( nd 
| therefore recommends that an allotment of $22.2 50 de and the 
| survey be ordered when local interests or the Stat ‘ ia ill 

have furnished a like amount. 

5. It appears that any contribution toward the survey ill probably 
have to come from the State of California, and I accordingly recommend 
that the Secretary of War inform the governor of t State that the 
interests of the United States in this combined improve: f not suf- 
ficient to indicate that a survey should be made entirely at the expense 
of the Federal Government, but that if an appropriation of half the 
estimated cost, or $32,278.50, is made by the State of California, to be 


expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, an allotme 
the other half will be made by the Secretary of War from the appropri: 
tion for examinations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors, 
and the survey made and report thereon submitted to Congress. 
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6. It is recommended further that the governor be advised that, pend- 
ing action by the State of California in the matter, further action on 
‘port of the preliminary eXamination will be held in abeyance. 

Very respectfully, 
W. H. Brixsy, 
Chief of Engineers United States Army. 


Juuy 22, 1912. 
the GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, 7 
amento, Cal. 
the river and harbor act approved February 
27, 1911, a preliminary examination has been made of San Joaquin 
River, Cai.. with a view to its improvement up to a point at or near 
Hierndon, a distance of about 200 miles, by means of locks and dams, 
and a report thereon, dated December 22, 1911, by the local engineer 
officer, Maj. S. A. Cheney, Corps of Engineers, has been reviewed, as 
required by law, by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

The local engineer officer states that in this locality the interests 
of flood control, irrigation, navigation, etc., are closely related, though 
irrigation is conceded to be paramount. He reports that there is 
practically no commerce on the stream at the present time, and that 
continuous navigation will probably not be secured without interfer- 
ing with the water supply for irrigation, and he, therefore, from the 
standpoint of navigation alone, is not prepared to recommend the 
improvement or a survey of the river as preliminary to the prepara- 
tion of a pian of improvement. 

A public hearing on the subject was held by the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, at which it was stated that the question in- 
volved in this investigation had been under local consideration for 
years; that they could not be solved by the community, and it was 
urged that a comprehensive survey and investigation be made to de- 
termine all these important matters and their relation one to another. 
It was represented that many persons were affected; that valuable 
interests were at stake; that this agitation would continue until such 
a survey had been made and a comprehensive report prepared based 
upon accurate data; and that the locality was so impressed with the 
importance of the whole matter that it was probable that local co- 
operation could be obtained in paying for the survey, the cost of which 
is estimated at $64,557. The joint committee on San Joaquin River 
improvement, in a communication addressed to Maj. Cheney, ex- 
that an appropriation of half this amount could 


Adaci 


Sir: As authorized by 


pressed the opinion 
be secured from the Legislature of the State of California, probably 
during its next session. 

In the opinion of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
the data which would be obtained from a comprehensive survey, as 
contemplated, would undoubtedly be of great value to the Federal 
Government as well as to the State of California, and it believes that 
the matter is of sufficient importance to the public at large to warrant 
the expenditure on the part of the United States of half the estimated 
cost, and therefore recommends that an allotment of $32,278.50 be 


made and the survey be ordered when local interests or the State of | 


California shall have furnished a like amount. 

It appearing from the foregoing that the interests of the United 
States in this combined improvement is not sufficient to indicate that 
a survey should be made entirely at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, you are informed that if an appropriation of half the esti- 
mated cost, or $32,278.50, is made by the State, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, an allotment of the other half 
will be made by the Secretary of War from the appropriation for ex- 
aminations, surveys, and contingencies of rivers and harbors and the 
survey made and report thereon submitted to Congress. 

Pending action by the State of California in the matter further 
action on report of the preliminary examination will be held in abey- 
ance, 

Very respectfully, ROBERT SHAW OLIVER, 

Acting Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, Auyust 9, 1912. 


OFFICE OF 


The Sec v\ETARY OF War. 

Sir: 1. I have the honor to inform 
ham has requested that information be 
the War Department 


you that the Hon. J. C. Need- 
furnished him as to the position 
will take relative to cooperating with the State 
of California in making a survey of San Joaquin River, Cal., with a 
view to its improvement up to a point at or near Herndon, a distance 
of 200 miles, by means of locks and dams, the preliminary examinatioa 
of which, dated December 22, 1911, was made by the local engineer 
officer in accordance with the river and harbor act appreved February 
27, 1911. 

2. On this river any consideration of navigation must take into ac- 
count the subjects of irrigation and flood control, though irrigation 
must be ‘considered the most important. The main difficulty in naviga- 
tion is lack of water, but it is ciaimed that there is considerable joss 
through the present methods of its use. Open-river methods of im- 
provement appear from pbysical conditions to be impracticable. 

3. For slack-water improvement about 20 locks and dams would be 


required and continuous navigation probably could not be secured with- | 


out interfering with the water supply fer irrigation. 
merce on the stream at the present time. It is conceded that irrigation 
is paramount, but that the possibility of navigation, in coordination 
with other vital interests should be determined; and the iocality is so 
impressed with the importance of the whole matter that it is probable 
that local cooperation can be secured in paying for the survey. 

t. The estimated cost for such survey is $64,557. The joint com- 
mittee on the San Joaquin River believes that probably 


There is no com- 


improvement 
an appropriation of half this amount can be obtained from the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, which convenes in January, 1913. 

5. The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors is of the opinion 
that the data which would be obtained from a comprehensive survey 
would be of considerable value to the Federal Government. As the 
country develops questions of flood control, irrigation, and navigation 


become of great importance, both locally and nationally, and in this | 


case the board believes that any expense incurred for surveys should 
be shared equally by the Federal Government and the State of Cali- 
fornia. The board therefore recommends that an allotment of $32,- 
278.50 be made and the survey be ordered when local interests or the 
State of California shall have farnished a like amount. I concurred 
in this recommendation cf the board. 

6. Since further action on the preliminary examination report is to 
be held in abeyance, pending action by the State of California in the 


| before and after election. 
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matter, it is probable that the formal transmission of the repor: 
the subject to Congress will be deferred for some time. Mr No. 
has shown great interest in this matter, and, in order that he 
know the attitude of the War Department in relation to the p- 
survey and to enable him to make use of this information to ; 
the matter before the legislature of the State of California, as desi, 
by him, I recommend that he be furnished a copy of this lettor « 
the copies herewith of my letter to you dated July 20, 191». 4, 
your letter dated July 22, 1912, to the governor of the Stat. 
fornia. 

Very respecifully, W. H. Brxry 
Chief of Engineers, United States 4pm 


7 War DePaRTMENT, 
Washington, August 12, 1972. 


Hon. J. C. NEEDHAM, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for your inf 
tion a letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 4 d 
August 9, instant, together with copies of other correspondence pel, 
tive to the proposed survey of San Joaquin River, Cal., with a view 
to its improvement up to a point at or near Herndon by means of {ocks 
and dams. - 

Very respectfully, 


ma- 


JOHN C. SCOFIELD, 
Assistant and Chief Clerk. 

(Inclosures: Letter referred to and copies of 297 and 298 of 25745 
Engineers.) 


Progressive Legislation. 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHE Hovset or REPrREesENTATIVES, 
Thursday, August 22, 1912. 


Mr. FOSS said: 

Mr. SpeEAKER: In public discussion there is a great deal of 
talk to-day on the subject of progressiveness in legislation, and 
the statement is made that neither one of the two great parties 
is keeping step with the progressive sentiment of the people 
and that therefore there is a necessity for the establishment of 
a new party. In fact, one has already been organized and is 
known as the Progressive Party, which has supposedly arisen 
out of mistrust of the old parties and a popular demand for a 
new one. 

The Republican Party has been the great constructive party 
of this country during the last 50 years, and all the important 
legislation which has been placed upon the statute books has 
been enacted by it. Can it be true that it has outlived its 
fulness or that there is no spirit of progress within it’ 

In looking over tLe declaration of principles adopted by the 
Progressive Party at its first national convention leld in 
Chicago one can not fail to observe that most of the principles 
of that platform have already either been enacted into liw or 
are now being considered in Congress, with the exception ot 
woman suffrage and the initiative and referendum, whic!) ire 
regarded as State issues. 

Now, let me enumerate the national issues of this platforn 

FIRST: 


use- 


DIRECT ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS 
Congress has already passed a resolution submitting to the 
States an amendment to the Constitution that United States 
Senators shall be elected directly by the people. I have voted 
for this principle at least six times while I have been a Member 
of Congress. 
SECOND: 


PUBLICITY OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


A law has already been enacted limiting the amount of cam- 
paing expenses and requiring such expenses to be pu! 
I voted for this law and ha 
plied with its terms. Moreover, a law has been passed )! 
hibiting corporations from making campaign contributions 


THIRD: WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Two years ago a commission was authorized by Congress t 
consider this great question, and during the past sess 
made a report to Congress, and the subject is now bein 
sidered by the appropriate committee with a view to e 
legislation. A bill for compensation for injuries sustaii 
Federal employees has already been favorably reported }) 
committee and is now on the House Calendar, subject to | 
called up at any time. 


FOURTH : THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
Many laws have been passed for the improvement o! 


culture, and during the closing days of Congress a Dil! w s 
passed to establish agricultural extension departments Us 


CONDITIONS. 


































—_—_— 


. direction of the land-grant colleges of the several States, 
| in carrying to the people useful and practical informa- 
relating to agriculture and home economies through field 

tr ion, demonstrations, publications, and otherwise. 

rHE BRTTERMENT OF WORKING CONDITIONS FOR 


LABORING MEN. 


y laws have been passed during the past session of Con- 
vithout any party division whatever, for the benefit of 
oring man. Legislation has been enacted extending the 
m of the eight-hour law to work done for the Govern- 
ment. as well as work done by the Government; a bill has been 
by the House providing for the application of the eight- 
w to men engaged in dredging work in our rivers and 
A similar provision was passed for the benefit of 
the post-office clerks and letter carriers, and also for men em- 
industrial establishments on Government work for 
ivy. A law has been enacted establishing a Children’s 
irenu, for the investigation of occupations, accidents, and dis- 
f children, and other subjects connected therewith. The 
House also passed the bill providing for trial by jury in eases 
, lirect contempt. A bill was passed providing for an 
al commission to investigate the industrial relations 

the employer and the employee, with a view to ascer- 

the best method of dealing with industrial problems. A 

\ issed known as the seamen’s bill, providing a standard 

rc senmanship, to promote safety of travel at sea, and 

A eonvict-labor bill was passed, to prevent illegiti- 
ompetition with free workmen and their employers. A 


r) rs 


n 


f sk 


fort 


\fines. which was established by the last Republican Congress 


safeguard the lives of 750,000 miners in the United States. | 
Republican Congress also passed the safe-appliance | 


The ist 
quiring railroads to exercise the greatest care for the 
iy of employees as well as passengers in the use of ap- 


The last Republican Congress also enacted the em- | 


oyer’s liability act, increasing the liability of corporations and 
iployers for injuries sustained by their employees. 
' House at its last session of Congress passed a bill creating 
department of labor, with a secretary who shall be a mem- 
‘the President’s Cabinet. What a magnificent record of 
essive legislation made for the “betterment of working 


er e2 


ditions for laboring men.” I have supported all the above 
easures 

SEVENTH: HIGH COST OF LIVING. 
This has been a subject of investigation by Congress, and the 


‘an Party recommends in its platform a scientific inves- 
both in the United States and elsewhere, as it is 
“1 as a question of world-wide concern. 


EIGHTH : HEALTH. 


The establishment of a Department of Public Health is one 
, live questions before Congress, and will undoubtedly be 
pon at the next session. I am in favor of such a depart- 
tablished on broad, liberal, and national lines. 

NINTH : 


PANAMA CANAL. 


ct has already passed Congress prohibiting the ownership 
lines by American railroads, and also providing for no 
‘American ships in the coastwise trade. 


TENTH : PATENTS. 


ision of our patent laws is already being considered by 
ropriate committees in Congress, with a view to taking 
tter up at its next session. 

ELEVENTH : THE 


ALDRICH CURRENCY BILL. 


I untter has not yet been discussed in Congress, and no 
: yet been introduced. There has, however, been consid- 
ussion before clubs and organizations, ete. 


ELPTH : CONSERVATION OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES. 


easures havé been passed of this character and more 

ing considered. I have voted for every mexasure to 
' publie lands, forests, minerals, and power sites beyond 
‘h of greedy syndicates, unscrupulous corporations, and 
istic combinations. 


THIRTEENTH: ALASKA. 


‘ress has already enacted a law creating a legislature of 
CW ises, with authority to enact laws. 


FOURTEENTH: WATERWAYS. 

1 Congress of the United States, under Republican policy, 
‘ilways been liberal in its appropriations for waterways, 
ld its platform it states “we favor a liberal and systematic 


’ for the improvement of our rivers and harbors.” 
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] 
FIFTEENTH : 


wis also passed extending the scope of the Bureau of | 


I supported this. | 





INCOME TAX. 


constitu- 


before the 


A resolution has already been passed proposing a 
tional amendment for an income tax, and it is now 
legislatures of the several States 


SIXTFENTH NATION«A 


The Progressive Party platform is in favor of two battleships 


a year. This policy I initiated as chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs a dozen years ago, and have consistently car- 
ried it out during my chairmanship. 

SEVENTEENTH PARCELS POST 


Congress has just passed a pares 
demanded for some time by the American peo 
this. 


which has been 
le. L supported 


S-post hi 

I 
' 
I 
: 


EIGHTEENTH : PENSIONS. 


The Republican Party has always been liberal in ifs pension 
policy to the old soldiers and sailors, and I have always sup- 
ported that policy. 

NINETEENTH : THE CANADIAN RECIPROC 


ITY AC 


This plank of the Progressive Party platform 
been before voted in faver of the repeal of 
F after Canada failed to comply with it. 
| 


has already 
the 


Congress. I 


TWENTIETH : CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM 


I have always supported this principle, and at the last session 
of Congress voted against a measure introduced by the Demo 
cratic majority antagonistic to the principles of civil-service 
| reform. 
TWENTY-FIRST : REGULATION OF 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


I am in favor of the strict enforcement of the Sherman law 
now on the statute books, and I also favor enactment of 
amendments to that law defining criminal offenses so clearly 
that those who honestly intend to obey the law may have a guide 
for their actions, and those who aim to violate the law may the 
more surely be punished. I voted in favor of making a 
valuation of the physical property of railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 


the 


also 


TWENTY-SECOND: TREATY RIGHTS 


The rights of American citizens everywhere must be pro- 
tected, and during the last session of Congress I voted to abro- 
gate the Russian treaty because of its discrimination against 


| the Russian Jews. 





TWENTY-THIRD: TARIFF. 


The Progressive Party platform declares in favor of a pro- 


tective tariff that will equalize the conditions of labor at home 
| and abroad, and also declares in favor of a revision of schedules 
| by schedule and in the adoption of nonpartisan, scientif 
| tariff commission. This is and has been my position, and I am 
‘ record in favor of this principle. There has been a great 
deal of criticism about the present tariff law, and thers un 
doubtedly need for revision of some of the schedules of that | 
yet it must be said in its favor that it has changed a d it 
of $58,000,000, left over from the last administration, into a 
surplus of $30,000,000. It might also be said in its favor that 
it carried provisions of law establishing a tariff board hich 
was later enlarged, and has done valuable work in 1- 
tion of the cost of production of articles at } ie d abt ee 
| believe it is only through a board or commission of thi nd 
that the tariff can be properly and scie cally revised and 
treated as it ought to be treated, as a business proposition, re 
mote from party politics. 

I believe in upholding the authority and integrity of our 
courts in the protection of life, liberty, and property, and I 
furthermore believe that the independence of the judiciary is 
an anchor to republican government. 

I have briefly gone over all of the important planks in the 
platform of the Progressive Party and stated my position as is 
shown by my record in Congress. In additio the above, I 
might say that I have voted for an income tax on mes 
of $5,000 and over. I have voted for a tax of 1 per cen the 
profits of big corporations, which brings into the Treasury an- 
nually $30,000,000. I have voted for the provision which 1 


quires big corporations to make an annual report to the Gov- 


| ernment. I have voted for the physical valuation of railroads. 
| I have voted for the appointment of a commission to make a 
full investigation of the issuing of stocks and bonds by rail- 


roads, with a view to requiring all such bonds and stocks to be 
issued under the supervision of the Government. I have voted 
| for the establishment of postal savings banks, for which I 
| labored a number of years. I have voted for all the progressive 
legislation under the administrations of Roosevelt and of Taft, 
and upon my record as Representative in Congress I stand. 


S80) 


Committee on Military Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
, a ‘ - 
HON. JAMES HAY, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 

Mr. HAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee on Military Affairs in this 
session of Congress has passed upon many bills of importance 
and has reported to the House over 100 House and Senate bills. 
The bill making appropriations for the support of the Army, 
besides containing the usual appropriations, embraced a com- 
prehensive scheme for the reorganization of certain bureaus of 
the War Department, changed the term of enlistment in the 
Army from three to four years, provided for the creation of an 
Army reserve, and also for the creation of a Service Corps. It 
also contained a provision intended to prevent the system of 
favoritism which has prevailed in the Army with regard to 
details for staff duty. On the whole, the bill as passed will 
effect savings which will amount ultimately to from eight to 
ten millions of dollars annually. The committee also reported 
a bill appropriating $300,000 to equip all Army transports with 
life boats and rafts necessary to accommodate every person 
for which transportation facilities are now provided on said 
transports and the crew of said transports. This bill has be- 
come a law. 
the House, increasing the compensation of the ofiicers of the 
Ariny detailed for aviation duty. The committee also reported 
a bill known as the militia pay bill, which has for its purpose 
the increase of efficiency of the Organized Militia of the United 
States. The above bills are those which affect most notably 
the country at large. The committee also carried on sundry 
investigations, among others an investigation into the causes 
which led to the relief of Maj. Gen. Fred. C. Ainsworth, Ad- 
jutant General of the Army, from the duties of his office. 
And, Mr. Speaker, as the charges against Gen. Ainsworth 
were published in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I deem it but 
right that the conclusions arrived at by the Committee on 
Military Affairs should also be published, or at least such part 
of those conclusions as bear directly on the letter of the Secre- 
tary of War published in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp. I there- 
fore append hereto as a part of my remarks the report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs submitted to the House on 
April 8, 1912: 

[House of Representatives, Report No. 508, Sixty-second Congress, 

second session.] 
GENERAL OF THE 

His OFFICE. 

Mr. Hay, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted the fol- 
lowing report to accompany House Document No. 619: 

The Committee on Military -Affairs, to which was referred certain 
papers relating to the relief of Maj. Gen. Frederick C, Ainsworth, 
‘The Adjutant General of the Army, from the duties of his office, and 
also the letter, House Document No. 619, of the Secretary of War, 
transmitting the said papers, have carefully considered the letter and 
papers and make the following report. 

The letter of the Secretary of War, 
follows: 

{[Ilouse Document No. 619, 


RELIEF OF TIIE ADJUTANT ARMY FROM THE DUTIES OF 


dated March 12, 1912, is as 


Sixty-second Congress, second session. ] 
Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 12, 1912. 

Sir: In response to House resolution 415, of February 23, 1912, re- 
questing the Secretary of War to furnish copies of all records on file 
in the War Department bearing on the extracts from the communica- 
tions of The Adjutant General of the Army quoted in the order of 
February 14, 1912, relieving him from duty, I have the honor to say 
that I am directed by the President to transmit to your honorable House 
these copies, as being public documents on the files of the War Depart- 
ment, the @isclosure of which will not, in his opinion, be detrimental to 
the public interests. 

I am, however, directed by the President to say that these papers 
relate to a matter of military discipline and executive action which, by 
the Constitution, is confided exclusively to the President as Commander 
in Chief of the Army, and that their transmittal is not to be construed 
as a recognition of the authority or jurisdiction of the House or of 
eny of its committees to require of the Chief Executive a statement of 
the reasons of his official action in such matters or a disclosure of the 
evidence upon which such official action is based. 

Very respectfully, 
Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

it will be observed that this letter denies the right of the House 
of Representatives to call for the papers above referred to, on the 
ground that they “relate to a matter of military discipline and execu- 
tive action which, by the Constitution, is confided exclusively to the 
President as Commander in Chief of the Army.” 
that the Secretary of War says that he is directed by the President to 
assert the principle above quoted. 
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A careful examination of the Constitution has failed to 
any eutmestty vested in the President which would justify I 
withholding from the Congress, or either House thereof, inform: 
of a public nature regarding his acts as Commander in Chief o 
Army, pertaining to the discipline of the Army or to any officer or ; 
thereof. Certainly, in time of peace, the acts of the President 
reference to the discipline of the Army are a matter which Con. 
has the right to inquire about, and to demand public papers with » 
ence thereto. In this case the papers called for were public and of 
apers on file in the War Department, and certainly subject to 

nquiry. The committee calls the attention of the House to {| 
tude of the Secretary of War toward resolutions of inquiry. If { 
were any good and valid reasons why these papers should have 
withheld from this House, those reasons should have been give 
different way and by the President himself. The Secretary of Wa, 
the opinion of your committee, has a very erroneous idea as to y 
his relation is to the Congress of the United States. His offic: 
a constitutional one. He derives no power from the Executivy. 
is the creature of the Congress of the United States, and as such ; 
amenable to it. He has no power which the Congress does not ' 


| The letter of the Secretary of War does not even say that he has la 


The committee also reported a bill, which passed | & 
rhe committee also reported a | ae A | February 15, 1912, and on the same day, about or near the sam: 





| 


It will also be noted | the same time the descriptive list w 


the matter before the President, and that the President auth vised 
him to make the claim therein set forth. If the matter had leon 
called to the attention of the President, and he thought that the Con. 
gress was invading his prerogative, then he, and not the Secret 
War, was the proper person to assert his claim. 

In considering the questions raised by the papers referred to , 
committee, including the question of what congressional action. if - 
should be taken upon them, the committee does not feel authorize, 
nor, indeed, is it necessary to go beyond the papers themselves, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and other public sources of informati 
making this report the committee has therefore acted strict], 
these limits. ; 

An examination of these papers shows that under date of I. 

14, 1912, the Seeretary of War addressed a letter to Maj. Gen 
Ainsworth, The Adjutant General of the Army, charging him 
subordination and other improper official conduct, quoting 
letter extracts from various official and personal communicati 
support of that charge, and relieving him from discharging {lic 
of his office, and directing him to await further orders in this « 

From accounts in the public press it appears that this lett: 

delivered to The Adjutant General at some time during the 


a copy of said letter was read on the floor of the House of Repr 
tives, while the Army appropriation bill was under consideratio 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of that day. 

On February 22. 1912, the House of Representatives, by res 
No. 415, directed the Secretary of War to transmit to the Ilous 
copies of all papers containing, or having any bearing on, the ext: 
quoted in the ietter of the Secretary of War of February 14. 1/1: 
response to this resolution the Secretary of War, on March i 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Representatives copir 
large number of documents. These papers and the accompat 
letter of the Secretary of War were referred to this commit 
March 13, 1912. Upon an examination of these papers it | 
found that many of them are not pertinent, or are of no imp 
but those of them which are pertinent are embraced in, or appen 
this report. 

The Secretary of War in his letter of February 14, 1912, addr 
to The Adjutant General of the Army, uses language more inten 
and less justifiable than any which your committee has been 
find in these papers, or which has been quoted by the Secretary 
‘the Secretary charges Gen. Ainsworth with impugming the fe 
and intelligence of the Secretary of War; with criticizing and 
tioning the military capacity, experience, intelligence, fair-minde! 
honor, and good faith of officers of the General Staff and the 
lege; with insubordination and impropriety of official conduci 
charging, by inuendo, the Chief of Staff with improper motives 
habitual rudeness and ill temper; with intolerance of suboriin. 
and readiness to impugn the motives or intelligence of associates 
with making official communications the occasion for 
comments and aspersions upon fellow officers; and for 
superiors. 

In order to support these accusations and to give color to 
grave charges agcinst an officer of the Army who had renders 
and distinguished service to his country, the Secretary of \V 
his letter of February 14, 1912, quotes certain extracts from 
communications by The Adjutant General, but even a careful ! 
of those extracts, without reference to their context, does not 
wise warrant or justify any of the grave accusations in 
which the extracts were adduced by the Secretary of War; 
careful examination of the full context of the papers sent t 
committee in response to resolution No. 415, and from whic! 
extracts were taken, makes it plain not only that The Adjutant 
eral was blameless in the matters to which those papers re!a 
that great injustice has been done Gen. Ainsworth, becaus: 
unwarranted assertions, misstatements, and suppression of { 
tained in the widely published letter of the Secretary of \ 
February 14, 1912. The Secretary of War, in his letter of Fe! 
14, alleges as the principal ground of his action in suspend'ns 
Ainsworth the contents of a memorandum addressed by Gen. Ainsy 
to the Chief of Staff, dated February 3, 1912. It appears fr 
papers that this memorandum was prepared in compliance 
structions conveyed by the Chief of Staff to Gen. Ainsworth in 
ment of which the following is a copy: 


[Memorandum for The Adjutant General.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THES Crrer or STAFI 
Washington, December 15, 
The Secretary of War directs that you submit for the conside! 
of this office your opinion concerning the following proposition to # 
the present muster roll and to adopt as a part of this plan | 
scriptive list herewith. Should any feature or features of the 
sition be, in your opinion, inadvisable or impracticable, a statem 
be given in every case showing in detail wherein the matter | 
sidered inadvisable or impracticable. 


conte! 


INSOle! 


suppor 


PROPOSITION. 

It is proposed to abolish the muster roll, placing the information 
contained on that roll on the doneripive list and company return 
Il be so modified ss to give a 

plete military record of the soldier. It will follow the soldier _ 
out his entire enlistment, at the expiration of which or upon th 














3s severance from the service by death, desertion, or other cause it 
i be sent to The Adjutant General of the Army for file. There is no 
n of abolishing the monthly ceremony of muster, and the muster- 
ers’ certificates will be made as at the present time on the pay 


requirements of the twelfth article of war will be complied with 
mating the pay rolls of December 31 and June 30 “ Muster and 
’ and entering thereon the data called for by this article of 


> 


PURPOSES THE MUSTER ROLL. 

purposes of the muster roll are: 
ro furnish a complete history of the organization for the period 
d by the roll. 
ro furnish a complete military record of every member of the 
zation for the period covered by the roll. 
fo enable the War Department to furnish the Commissioner of 

data in connection with pension claims made 


io enable the War Department to furnish the Auditor for the 
epartment information necessary to settle the accounts of certain 


fo enable the War Department to answer inquiries from friends, 
. and others regarding the whereabouts, physical condition, etc., 
( fo enable the recruiting branch of The Adjutant General’s Office 
to ermine the number of prospective vacancies in the various or- 
tions. 
muster roll were abolished, these purposes would be accom- 
as follows: 
\s at present, the complete history of the organization will be 
n the monthly company return under the head “ Record of 
which is consolidated and reported to the War Department 
regimental return. It is thought that the present practice 
ting the “ Record of events” on the muster rolls and on the 
return also is merely a duplication of work with no corre- 
benefit. 
») The complete military record of every member of the organi- 
72 will be given on the descriptive list. This record will be prac- 
t in earded form when it reaches The Adjutant General's Office 
ich more accessible than at the present time on the muster roil. 
Information required by the Commissioner of Pensions will! be 
1 from the descriptive lists. As all such requests are about 
soldiers, the descriptive list will be on file in The Adjutant 
; Office when the request for information reaches there. 
Information required by the Auditor for the War Department 
obtained from the descriptive list. It is understood that over 
cent of the requests for information from the auditor are about 
dead, or reenlisted soldiers, or deserters. 
Many of the inquiries from friends, relatives, and others re- 
soldiers could be answered by The Adjutant General with as 
detail as at present. In case The Adjutant General's Office 
1t give the information requested from the records in his 
could direct the inquirer to communicate with the com- 
ler of the organization to which the soldier belongs. Sy hav- 
nization commanders report by name on the monthly returns 
deaths, and desertions, which data would be consoll- 
n the regimental return, the Adjutant General's Office would 
s know the whereabouts and general status of every enlisted mar 
Army. 
fo determine the number of recruits needed in an organization 
given period, the organization commander could be required 
sh The Adjutant General with a periodical statement of the 
of prospective vacancies in his organization. 
! dding the following headings to the new descriptive list here- 
i (which was prepared before the proposition to abolish the muster 
Injuries, wounds, and sickness; (2) assign- 
(3) extra duty, special duty. and de- 


s considered): (1) 
rr transfer to company; 

service; (4) confinement or arrest in quarters—the form will 
ll the information at present given by the muster roll except 
ord of events, which is now and will continue to be given on 
npany return, and which reaches the War Department in con- 
form on the regimental return. 

SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED PLAN. 


The abolition of the muster roll, a periodically submitted return 
ontains much data that reaches The Adjutant Gencral’s Office 
ways, and the preparation of which roll requires much time 


nlished 


\ 


nsfers, 


or. 

Great simplification In the matter of the descriptive list. At 
t whenever a soldier is detached from his company a new de- 
list is prepared and forwarded to his commanding officer; 
| he return to his organization, or be sent to another command, 
* descriptive list is prepared and forwarded to the proper com- 
inding officer, and so it goes, a new descriptive list being prepared 
h case. The plan proposed would obviate the necessity of pre- 
paring a new descriptive fist in every case, thus not only making away 
‘ the clerical work involved, but also making away with the pos- 

of errors, which always exist in copying. 
Assuming that a soldier, who is retired after 30 years’ service, 
pent two-fifths of his time on foreign service, his military record 
W { be contained in something like 130 muster rolls. When this 
pplied for retirement The Adjutant General’s Office would make 
earch of 130 muster rolls in order to get his military record. 
r the proposed plan it would be necessary to make a Search of 


t eight or nine descriptive lists. Furthermore, if it is ever de- 
sired to get any particular feature of a soldier's record, the informa- 
tion desired would be found on the same numbered page in every 


l iptive list. With the muster rolls it would be necessary to pick 
t the information desired from the various remarks after the man's 
on every separate roll. 

P After the Civil War it took c number of years, at a big cost 

tine and money, to card the muster rolls of the Volunteers. 

It is understood that after the War with Spain it took several years 
rd the muster rolls of the Volunteers. 

, Under the proposed plan the muster rolls of both Volunteers and 

<ecuiaz?s would be virtually carded as soon as war ended. 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IN CASE A DESCRIPTIVE LIST WERE LOST. 


'o begin with, experience has shown that descriptive lists are very, 


? 


very seldom lost. It may, with safety, be estimated that no more | 
- n 1 in every 50,000 is ever lost. The plan of having only one 


escriptive list In- 


, ing the last two and 
years, during which time over 100,000 descriptive lists were 


XLVIII 


is followed both in our Navy and Marine Corps. 


liry 7 the Bureau of Navigatien shows that dur 
ha 


r 


— 
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by former | 





SS | 


| 


| handled, only one or two were lost. In the Marine Corps since 1904 
| descriptive lists have been forwarded from station to station abeut 
100.000 times, and about 20 er 25 have been lost, 10 of these having 


been lost in the San Francisco fire. Of course, in the Navy and Marine 
Corps sailors and marines are transferred much more frequently than 
|} in the Army. 
However, should a descriptive list be lost, a new one could easily be 
prepared. The four vital parts of a descriptive list are: First, the 
list of deposits; second, the soldier's clothing account; third, the 
| soldier's medical history ; fourth, the soldier's physical description 
The list of deposits could be obtained from the Paymaster General: 
| the clothing account from the retained individual clothing slips in the 
| Secmier's organization ; the medical history from the Surgeon General's 


Office and The Adjutant General's Office; the physical description from 

The Adjutant General's Office. ; 

Nearly all the other information, which is only of secondary im- 

| portance, contained in the descriptive list could be obtained by in- 

| vestigation, but even if such data as a complete record of extra duty, 

special duty, detached service, etc., could not be obtained, it would 
make no difference. 

LEONARD Woop. 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 


[Memorandum for The Adjutant General.] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
January 8, 1912. 
The Secretary of War directs that you submit as soon as possible 
the memorandum called for from this office on December 15, 1911, with 
reference to abolishing the muster rolli. 
L. W., 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 


{Memorandum for The Adjutant 


General.] 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
January 31, 1912. 
The Secretary of War directs that your opinion with reference to the 
abolition of the muster rolls, originally called for on December 15, and 


| again called for on January 8, be furnished this office with the least 
| practicable delay. The matter has been under consideration for 
| time, and final action is being delayed solely with a view to r 
your reply. 


a iong 


ceiving 


Bi Wiles 
Major General, Chief of Staff 


It will be seen that Gen. Ainsworth was directed to submit for the 
consideration of the office of the Chief of Staff his opinion, et« not 
for the consideration of the Secretary of War; nor does it anywhere 
appear in these papers that this memorandum was intended for the 
consideration of the Secretary of War. 

The communication of Gen. Ainsworth to the Chief of Staff in re- 
sponse to the foregoing document is as follows; the portions printed 
in black-face type are those which are quoted by the Secretary of War 


in his letter to Gen. Ainsworth of February 14 as evidence of Msub- 
ordination and other misconduct on his part: 


[Memorandum. ] 








War DEPARTMENT, 
THe ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE. 

In the accompanying memorandum of the Chief of Staff, dated De- 
cember 15, 1911, The Adjutant General is called upon, first, for his 
opinion concerning a proposal to abolish the present muster roll and “ to 
adopt as part of this plan the descriptive list herewith”; and, second, 
to furnish a statement showing in detail wherein he consider 
feature or features of the proposed plan to be inadvisable or 
practicable. 

In compliance with the first part of this call, The Adjutant General 
expresses the opinion that the entire plan is both impracticab! nd in- 


advisable, and that the formulation of it is a forcible illustration of the 








| unwisdom of intrusting the preparation or amendment of the forms of 
Army reports to those who have no practical knowledge of the uses to 
which those reports are to be put. 

In this connection it is deemed proper to remark that it is under- 
| stood, perhaps incorrectly, that the plan now under consideration was 
| formulated by two relatively young officer neither of wh« has any 
| practical knowledge of the purposes for which muster rolls are used in 
| ‘the War Department. One of these officers, out of a total commiss d 

service of 14 years and 8 months, has served but 2 years with the regi- 
ments to which he had belonged, and but 1 year and 1 month in com- 
mand of a troop therein. The other, out of a total commissioned 
service of 17 years and 8 months, has served 7 years and 9 months with 
the regiments to which he has belonged, and but 1 year and 2 months 
in command of a company therein, exercising that command for only 
4 months as a captain, 8 months as a first lieutenant, and months as 
a second lieutenant. Inasmuch as the total service of these officers ag 
company commanders only amounts to about a year for each of them, 


their ability to deal with the subject in question, even on the company 
commander's side of it, is by no means apparent. ; 


Neither of these officers, nor any other officer in or out of the General 





Staff, no matter how long he may have been in service, is qualified to 
prepare forms of any kind for use in The Adjutant General's Office, 
unless, through actual service in that office, he has acquired a practical 
| knowledge of the manner in which and the purpose f which t l- 
formation recorded on these forms is used. 

It is a self-evident proposition that any burean of the War Departe- 
| ment that is charged by law or regulations with the obtaining and keep- 
| ing of certain information, and that alone knows just what demands 

are likely to be made upon it from all sources for such information, is 
the best judge, and the only competent judge, of the form in h and 
the extent to which such information should be furnished to it. Ther 
fore, it may be fairly stated as a general principle that the judgment of 
a chief of bureau as to the necessity for any particular report or return, 
or for any particular item of information required to | embodied 
thereon, should have much greater weight than the views of officers 
who have little or no knowledge of the purposes for which the reports, 
returns, or information in question are used in the War Department 

The muster roll is one of the most ancient and most important of ous 
| military reports. In nearly its present form it was in use in the 


American Colonies long before their seperation from Great Britain. I¢ 
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has stoad the test of practical use for more than 150 years, both in 
pea nd war, and on its pages, preserved in the archives of this office, 
recorded the history of the American soldier from 1775 to the present 


I usands of millions of dollars haye been disbursed, and more than 


O00 000 are ne 


w being disbursed annually for pensions alone, and 

ost all of that enormous expenditure has depended, and much of it 

ill depends, primarily, upon the showing of the muster rolls as to 

nilitary service and military status, because upon that showing de- 
pends every other question of title under the pension laws, regardless 
of whether the claims be based upon wounds, injuries, disease, age, or 
uny other ground And upon this showing of the muster rolls many 
other millions have been disbursed, and are still to be disbursed for 
hack pay, bounty, and other allowances, to say nothing of the claims 
‘ liers, their widows, and orphans, under local and other laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon them on account of honor- 
able military service. 

‘he experience of much more than a century of both peace and war 
has demonstrated conclusively that, with but few exceptions, all of 
t items of information that are now recorded on muster rolls that 

» forwarded to the War Department at frequent intervals, there to 

examined, corrected, and preserved, are indispensable in the con- 

the current business of the department and are absolutely 

the future protection of the interests of the Government 

iad of claimants against it. And now it is lightly pro- 

{ iis time-honored, time-tried, and invaluable record, 

ned and corrected as each part of it is received in the War De- 
nent and all of it preserved there in safety, and to substitute for 
irtailed form of individual record that shall not reach the de- 

‘tment until after the soldier is separated from the service, that 

1 not be subjected to any expert scrutiny until it is impossible to 

over 01 ‘rect serious errors or omissions, and that in many cases 

time <« and in a multitude of cases in time of war, must in- 

’ or destroyed before reaching the department, thus 

ing a void in the military histories of the soldiers concerned, no 

part of which can be filled without the expenditure of much time and 
labor, and 1 h of which can never be filled at all 

In compliance with the second part of the accompanying call, the 
following statement is submitted, although it is recognized that it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to formulate any statement that will 
carry conviction to anyone who is so unmindful of consequences, or so 
uninformed as to the needs of the Government and the public with re- 
gard to the matter in question, as seriously to propose to abolish one 
of the most important, if not the most important, of all the records of 
the War Department. However, the statement is submitted in the con- 
fident expectation that when other, if not wiser, counsels shall pre- 
vail, and after experience with the proposed plan or any similar plan 
shall have shown the inevitable evil effects thereof, this statement will 
receive the consideration that may not be given to it now. 


} 


0 
t! 


| 


In responding to requests and appeals from official and 


| Sources, averaging more than 100 a day, relative to the where: 


present status, transfer, or discharge of soldiers, and to many 

kindred subjects relating to them, this office would be unahi. 
periods ranging from one month to three years, to give any inform: 
whatever with regard to the soldiers concerned beyond the mer, 


| that they had been assigned to certain organizations at certai 


| or less remote dates. In every such case it would be nec 


essary 
office to communicate with, or to advise the applicant to comm 
with, the commanding efficer of the organization to which the 
belongs, with no certainty that he would not be on detached 


| or on furlough, or absent in confinement or otherwise. All this 


involve much delay in every case, and a delay of several months 


| case of every man stationed or supposed to be stationed in the ] 


pine Is'ands. Surely, the great amount of business of this kind + 


; comes to The Adjutant General's Office from bureaus of the W 


partment, from other departments, and from the public at large 
not to be subjected to the vexatious and wholly unnecessary « 
=n much of it would inevitably be subjected under the jr: 
plan. 

The department owes a duty to the public in this very imp 
matter of being ready to furnish it proper information in respor 
reasonable and proper inquiries, and if it can not discharge th 
with reasonable promptness it will subject itself to well-merited 
proach. Would not the department be justly censurable if, {; 
sponse to the appeal of an anxious father or mother, it could d 
more than to say that the son had been assigned to a certain org 
tion, perhaps two years previously; that since that time he had 
been reported to have died, to have deserted, or to have lx 
charged; and that for further information cencerning him 
should be made of his company commander in the Philippine |; 
from whom an answer might be expected in about four months? 

The Adjutant General's Office is frequently called upon to { 


| under paragraph 124, Army Regulations, complete descriptive 


surrendered or apprehended deserters from organizations ser 
Alaska or beyond the continental limits of the United States; 
furnish at the earliest practicable moment descriptive lists of s 
separated,- without such lists, by transfer or otherwise, from org 


| tions serving at remote stations in the United States or bey: 


continental limits thereof. During the Civil War thousands 


| absent from their commands and without descriptive lists we: 


rhe principal reasons for regarding the proyosed plan as inadvisable | 


and impracticable are as follows: 

The proposed plan is plainly unlawful. The twelfth article of war, 
which embodies the law relative to the rendition of muster rolls, is as 
follows: 

“Ant. 12. At every muster of a regiment, troop, battery, or company, 
the commanding officer thereof shall give to the mustering officer certifi- 

tes, signed by himself, stating how long absent officers have been 

bsent and the reasons of their absence. And the commanding officer 

‘very troop, battery, or company shall give like certificates, stating 

ng sent noncommissioned officers and private soldiers have 

ent and the reasons of their absence. Such reasons and time 

bsence shall be inserted in the muster rolls opposite the names of 

the respective absent officers and soldiers, and the certificates, together 

with the muster rolls, shall be transmitted by the mustering officer to 

the Department of War as speedily as the distance of the place and 
muster will admit.” 

It is proposed in the sccompanying memorandum of the Chief of 
Etaff to evade this requirement of law by calling the pay rolls of 
Juno 30 and December 31 ‘‘ muster and pay rolls,” entering thereon 
the data required by article 12, yet maintaining the monthly ceremony 
of muster. But the adoption of this proposal could hardly fail to be 
vegarded generally as a mere subterfuge of a kind that would be 
scorned by honorable men in any of the relations of private life, and 
that would be most discreditable to a great department of the Govern- 
ment in its management of the affairs of the Nation. 

\rticle 12 requires that at every muster certain facts and the reasons 
therefor shall be certified to, and that these facts and reasons shall be 
“inserted in the muster rolls,” not in pay rolls, even though they be 
alled muster and pay rolls, and be made semiannually. Moreover, the 

. e specifically requires that the muster rolls shall be transmitted 

the mustering officer to the Department of War as speedily a¢ 
wossible. The plain intent of this requirement is that the muster rolls 
shall remain in the War Department, and the article has been so con- 
strued by that department from time immemorial. But pay rolls, 
whatever other name may be given to them, are not transmitted to the 
War Department by any mustering officer, nor do they remain in that 
department when they reach it. They are vouchers to paymasters’ 
accounts, and as such are forwarded by the paymasters with their 
accounts to the Paymaster General, by whom they are examined and 
then transmitted to the Auditor for the War Department, in whose 
office they remain The adoption of the plan proposed in the accom- 
panying memorandum, aside from being liable to criticism as being an 
indefensible aud discreditable subterfuge, would be a plain violation of 
both the letter and the spirit of the law. 

It ought to go without saying that The Adjutant General's Office 
should be constantly in possession of the latest obtainable information 
as to the whereabouts and status of everv officer and enlisted man of 
} Army, and that this information should be in the shape of direct, 

and affirmative reports, leaving nothing to be assumed or in- 


ive, 
1 


if 


erred from the mere absence of such reports, 


Under the proposed plan of abolishing the muster rolls, keeping the 


record of soldiers on individual descriptive sts that shail be for- 
warded to the department only at the expiration of the soldier's sery- 
ice, and requiring the monthly returns to show only transfers, deaths, 
and desertions by name, The Adjutant General's Office would have, ex- 
cept in case of transfer, death, and desertion, no positive information 
whatever wit regard to any soldier in the Army between the dates of 
his enlistment and assignment to an organization and the date of his 
separation from the service, a period which in the cases of men serving 
their full terms in an organization, as the majority of them do, would 
now be a_ period of three years. During all this time the department 
would be in entire ignorance as to the status and conduct of the soldier, 
and would not even know whether he was a private or a sergeant 
major. 


charged from hospitals, convalescent camps, parole camps, and 
similar centers of concentration, on descriptive lists prepared 
muster rolis on file in The Adjutant General’s Office and furnish 
that office. Many men were discharged in the same way during 
War with Spain, and it is certain that in any war of magnitud 
numbers of men who are absent from their commands with: 
scriptive lists, or whose commands have been mustered out of 
will have to be discharged in the same way. Unless the departn 
constantly in possession of the military histories of soldiers, com 
up to the latest possible date, such as are now furnished by tl 
ter rolls, it will be impossible for the department to meet any 
demands made upon it in any of the classes of cases just ment 
And it will be equally impossible for the department to check, \ 
or correct the statements or allegations of service that are receiy 
connection with the many applications that are submitted annua 
discharge by purchase, for retirement, for long farloughs, and fo 
ous other privileges and benefits. , 

It will be seen by the foregoing statement that it is simply 
sible for the department to wait, as the plan under considerati 
oses it shall, for the details of a soldier’s military history unti 
ne shall have been separated from service, and then to receive th 
tory in a form that it is impossible to check or verify in many) 
most important particulars. Long experience has proven that ac 
and completeness of a soldier's military history, as_ well as it 
preservation, can be assured in no other way than by having tlie 
of his service made up at comparatively short intervals and tran 


directly to the War Department, where it will be safe from 


| vicissitudes of the field, and where it will be subjected immediat 


examination and checking by experts, who will promptly take suc! 


las may be necessary to correct or supply any errors or disc! 
| that may be discovered in the record. Such errors and discre 


are discovered in great numbers in the rolls and other reports 
turns that are received in times of profound peace from the I 
Army with its experienced officers and enlisted men, and it Q 
found that in time of war, as was to be expected, a vastly 
number of errors and deficiencies are to be met with in the r* 
other papers received from the Volunteer Army with its inexper) 
officers and men, all profoundly ignorant as to military paper work 
all of its requirements. 

What kind of a service record of the volunteers of a gene: 
should we have if, under a plan such as that in question, the} 
be permitted to go on from the beginning to the end of their 
keeping their individual records in their own way, perpetuating 
own errors and shortcomings, and the War Department receivine 
of the record of the majority of them until after the disbanda 
their commands, when it would be forever too late to correct | 
supply deficiencies, and reconcile discrepancies? Is not this cons 
ation alone sufficient to condemn the proposed plan as utterly im) 
ticable and unworthy of serious thought? 

It is obvious that, in order that the department may meet tl 
mands of its own business, as well as that of other departments al 
the publit at large, it will be necessary for it to have at some 
ably short intervals of time, not longer than two months, reports 
ing the name, organization, rank, status, and station of every . 
man of the Army. This information can not be furnished witl 
labor, or in any more convenient form, than in the shape of A il 
roll, which is and always has been preeminently the histor\ al I 
of the individual soldier. Such information can not properly ° 
nomically be embodied in the monthly return, which is essen! 
record of a command and of its numerical status from month te my 

The War Department should also have such an accurate, com 
and continuous record, showing affirmatively and not negative a 
inference the entire military history of every soldier, as will ‘ _— 
department to furnish the Commissioner ot Pensions, the ace 
officers of the Treasury, and other officials of the Government accl 
and complete information upon which to base the disbursement « 
many millions of dollars that are expended annually on act - 
military service, and under constantly changing legislative — 
Long experience has shown that the only way in which eet 45 
can be assured is to have it made and furnished to the ar : 
ment at short intervals. so that errors or omissions shall not | . 
petuated in it, but shall be detected and corrected contemporane 
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ai is still possible to do so, through the vigilant scrutiny and | time to time all of the principal items of the military history of every 
mit ical checking to which it has been found absolutely necessary tO | enlisted man of that organization and of his accounts. It is retained 
gi all current muster rolls and other reports relative to officers and | permanently with the other records of the organization, and when a 
= | men. soldier is transferred or detached the necessary data are transferred 
“it is only by unremitting watchfulness and voluminous correspond- from the original or record descriptive list to a new descriptive list, 
ne it the War Department is now able to keep an accurate record | Which is forwarded to the soldier's new commander. 
= essential features of a soldier's service. Under the scheme now Under the proposed plan of abolishing the muster roll and re juiring 
hI t forward, by which it is proposed that the full record of the | @ Single descriptive list, of which no copy shall be made, to follow the 
5¢ shall not be sent to the War Department until after he has soldier throughout his entire enlistment, and finally go to The Adjutant 
be parated from the service, the thousands of errors and omissions | General's Office, the “Company clothing book” and the “ Descriptive 
that are now readily detected and promptly corrected would be per- and deposit book” having already been abolished, organizations would 
petuated, with the result that it would be impossible to correct or ex- be left without any authorized record whatever of its former members, 
l them in later years, when it would be of vital importance to do so | except the meager and unsatisfactory record afforded by the retained 
pe nection with pension or other claims. pay rolls, which are destroyed at the end of five years. (G. O. 70 of 
~ In the accompanying memorandum reference is made to the fact that 1904; par. 281, A. R.) 
a certain form of descriptive list is in use in the Navy and Marine Corps, Moreover, under the present system, as under all of its predecessors, 
and that fact is set up as an argument in support of the whole plan | any commander to whom a man is transferred always retains for his 
pr sed in the memorandum. But the proponents of this plan fail to | own protection the descriptive list that he received with the man, and 
mention the much more important fact that neither the Navy nor the | if he has occasion to transfer him elsewhere always makes out a new 
Marine Corps depends upon the descriptive list alone or even chiefly as | list and sends it to the néw commander. (in the Medical Department 
{ central record of its enlisted personnel, as it is proposed that the | the old list is retained and a new one made on transfer only when 
W Department shall do; and that neither the Navy nor the Marine | there has been some change in the status of the man’s pay or other 
Co is content to remain for years in utter ignorance of the rank, | accounts. Par. 1473, A. R.) In this way every commander bas in his 
status, conduct, and even the whereabouts of men, as it is proposed that | possession documentary evidence that will protect him against the re- 
the Army shall do, but that on the contrary both the Navy and the | sults of negligence or errors on the part of any previous commander; 
Mat Corps insist on the rendition of muster rolls at short intervals, | but under the proposed pee after the separation of a man from service, 
the Navy requiring its rolls to be rendered every three months and the | not one of his commanders will have any evidence whatever to protect 
Marine Corps requiring them every month. him against a charge for an improper payment for which some other 
Unon inquiry in the Navy Department and at Marine Corps head- | commander was really responsibie, nor -vould any commander against 
quarters the facts stated below have been ascertained : whom such an improper charge should be made have any record to indi- 
The Navy has used the “ continuous descriptive list’ for many years, | cate or even suggest the name of the officer really responsible. 
recently changing from sheet to book form, but has never found it Except in the Medical Department in time of war, transfers and de- 
prac ible to do away with the quarterly muster roll. The Navy finds | tachments are not of sufficient frequency to make burdensome the labor 
it highly desirable to have each enlisted man carefully and frequently | of making out new descriptive lists in the cases of transferred or de- 
rated as to professional qualifications and conduct and uses the record | tached men, and the situation in the Medical Department has been fully 








descriptive list, now called “service record,” and a special re- | met in this respect in the manner set forth in paragraph 14 Army 
port in all cases of transfer, discharge, desertion, or death to record | Reguiations. If at any time it shall appear that any other branch of 
t ratings which are not reported on the muster rolls. But the Navy | the service is similarly circumstanced, the same provision can easily be 
Department depends upon the muster roll as a final resort touching all | made for that branch. At any rate, it is not believed that officers who 
matters required to be of record there. are liable to be charged with responsibility for the errors or omissions 
The Navy Department would be better off than the Army without the | of others will be willing to save themselves a little labor at the cost of 
muster roll, as with the Navy transfers are the very general rule, while | giving up documentary evidence that will protect them against such a 
with the Army they are the exception. Very few indeed of the enlisted | charge. 
met the Navy serve a whole enlistment at the same station or on the The plan of committing the entire military record of a soldier to a 
same vessel. Most of them have several changes, and each change single document that is likely to pass through many hands, and is 
brings to the Navy Department a report giving a complete record of | expected to land in The Adjutant General's Office after no one in the 
the sailor while serving at that assignment. Army has any further use for it, contemplates in this respect putting 
In » Army a majority of the soldiers serve the entire enlistment in | all our eggs in one basket and taking a great many chances of losing 
o! rganization, and without the muster roll this office would have no both eggs and basket beyond recovery. It is noted that in the ax om. 
record of them from the date of assignment till the date when separated panying memorandum it is stated that losses of this kind in the Navy 
from the service. and Marine Corps are negligible; but even admitting the accuracy of 
ddition to the muster roll and “service record,” the Navy De- | that statement, concerning which further inquiry might well be made 





partment is also keeping a card record of all sailors, using this record | jf it were worth while to make it, it is sufficient to say that the ex- 
ti rd information obtained otherwise than from the muster rolls, but perience of The Adjutant General's Office with a similar record is en- 
this system is quite mew and the department is not yet satisfied as to | tirely to the contrary. The descriptive and assignment cards of sol- 
its le. diers, which are only required to pass from places of enlistment to the 

Since about 1884 the Marine Corps has used in one form or another | organizations to which the men are to be assigned, and thence to The 
what may be called a continuous descriptive list, a form that follows the Adjutant General’s Office, are very frequentiy lost in transit, so that 
marine throughout his period of service and is forwarded to the Marine | g great many of them fail to reach their final destination. 


Corps headquarters whenever the marine is separated from the service. 
This record Was at first in the form of a double sheet of paper and 
was called “a descriptive list.” It was then changed to the form of 
a thin blank book about 4 by 10 inches, called the “ Descriptive book ;” 
then by slight modification to its present form and called “ service 


One does not need prophetic vision to sec clearly that with armies 
in the field in time of war the loss of descriptive lists must inevitably 
be great, and that in the rush of business incident to such periods these 
losses might not, and probably would not, be discovered until long after 
their occurrence. In the meantime the records of the War Department 
would be incomplete. The robust assertion in the accompanying memo 
randum that “should a descriptive list be lost a new one could easily 
be prepared” is not quite as convincing as assurance of Holy Writ. 
On the contrary, it is certain that even the few relatively unimportant 
items of record that the memorandum specifies as obtainable from one 
source or another, could only be obtained by the expenditure of 


I Marine Corps also keeps a carded record of every enlistéd man. 
I record is made from the monthly muster rolls and is depended | 
ul above all other record to give the complete and accurate history 
ot the man, 

experience of the Marine Corps with the descriptive list as now 





I d for the Army, and as used by the Marine Corps for over 25 amount of time and labor that would be poorly repaid by ‘the menge 
years, is stated to be that the record contained in the descriptive list 1s | gata that could be collected. 
( said to be incomplete and inaccurate, and little use is made of The cool assurance with which it is asserted in the memorandum that 
thi ord after it is received. : “it would make no difference” if other data could not be obtained, 
! 1 station or ship keeps a retained copy of the monthly muster | «sych as a complete record of extra duty, special duty, detached 
r the history of the enlisted personnel of the command, service, etc.,”” evidences such ignorance of the vital bearing that many 
Che proponents of the truly remarkable plan now under discussion | of the data so lightly spoken cf, but which, if lost, could never 
e 





sup- 
plied from any record source, have upon a multitude of pension and 
| other claims that it would be a loss of time and effort to discuss the 
subject further here. ® P 

There are other grave objections to the proposed plan that might be 
stated, but if those that have been pointed out are not sufficient to 
carry to the minds of those with whom the decision of this matter now 
rests the conviction not only that the proposed plan is both illegal and 
impracticable, but that it is most inadvisable ever to intrust to incom- 


have betrayed a lamentable lack of knowledge of the nature and uses of 
our so-called descriptive list, of which it is proposed that there shall 
be made but a single copy, which shail follow the soldier throughout 
his entire enlistment. If they had had, or had profited by, even a little 
service as company commanders in recent years, they would have learned 
that our descriptive list is primarily an organization record and the 
cnly approach to a complete record of its men that any organization has. 

MY to 1904 the books known as the * Company clothing book” and 





t liescriptive and deposit book” were required to be kept among | etent amateurs the management of business that is of nation-wide 
other permanent records of organizations. These two books, properly | importance, and that can only be managed prudently, safely, and effi- 
kept mtained a very full record of every soildier and of his accounts. | ciently by those whom long service has made experts with rerard to it 
W ‘a soldier was detached or transferred, his company commander | then it will be worse than useless to present further facts or arguments 
prepared, from these books and the retained copies of company pay rolls, here : 
a descriptive list which was sent to the soldier’s new organization Fr. C. AINSWorRTH, 
commander, 4 ’ The Adjutant General. 

In 1904 the General Staff devised a new system of keeping, by the Sn % 1912 
= af’’ method, a record of the soldier and of his accounts. The FEBRUARY 4, 102<. . a ; 
I devised (Form 29, M. 8S. O., 1904) was known as the “ Descrip- It will be noticed that nowhere in the foregoing memorandum of 

st, military record, and statement of accounts,” and replaced the 


the Chief of Staff to The Adjutant General does it appear that the 





Company clothing book” and the “ Descriptive and deposit book,” | Secretary of War is mentioned or cited for authority for anyt! 
‘NI were discontinued and have never been authorized since. Under | except the directions to The Adjutant General to submit his opinioi 
tT! ystem, whenever a soldier was detached or transferred, the sheet | to the office of the General Staff on the proposition to abolish the 
bearing his “ Deseriptive list, military record, and statement of | muster roll; and if he should regard any portion or portions of the 
x nts’? was withdrawn from the live file, a copy of as much of it | proposition as inadvisable or impracticable, to submit a statement 
ay s required was forwarded to his new commander, and the original | * in overt case showing in detail wherein the matter is considered 
8! was filed in the permanent records of the company with other | inadvisable or impracticable. fhe authorship of this proposition 
sit t sheets pertaining to other former members of the organization. | was nowhere disclosed, nor was any authority for its prepa.at mn 
rhe “loose-leaf"’ form was found on trial to be unnecessarily large | stated or_even suggested. Certainly the imost caré ful reading of this 
and 


umbersome, and in 1906 a new form (Form No. 29, M. 8. 0., | memorandum does not in any way connect the Secretary of War with 
15), bearing the same title as the old one, viz, “ Descriptive list, | it as its author or even its sponsor, and no remarks which were 


mi ry record, and statement of accounts,’ was adopted and is in use | made upon it by The Adjutant General can be tortured Into impugn- 








today, having undergone no material change except as to its title, | ing “the fairness and intelligence of the Seere tary of War, unless 
which, for the sake of brevity, was changed to “ Descriptive list” by | the person giving them such a iieaning wes + arching for a pretense 
Paragraph I of War Department General Orders No. 162 of 1909. This | upon which to found a charge against Gen. Ainsworth. 

form is used in all respects the same as the “ loose-leaf” form of 1904; It will also be observed that Gen. Ainsworth, who must have been 


that is, it is primarily an organization record on which is entered from in a position to know what he was talking about, prefaced his remarks 
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by A f TY ‘ to 
was | late by two relatively 
tical ex] ice and consequent 
juestion Gen. Ainsworth made 
service records The Secretary 
hi letter of February 14, but 
shows beyond doubt that all of Gen. Ainsworth’s subsequent criticism 
of this proposition to abolish the muster roll was based upon this 
understanding as to 
correct is evidenced by the fact 
nor anyone else has questioned 
submitted to this committee. 
as to the meaning and intention of Gen. Ainsworth are without foun- 
dation, so far as disclosed by these papers. 

But regardless 
muster roll, it is evident that Gen. Ainsworth based all of his re 
marks with regard to it, and very properly, upon the manifest truth 
that no one who is ignorant of the purposes for which muster rolls 
are used in the office in which they are deposited and preserved, viz, 
the office of The Adjutant General of the Army, can possibly be com- 
petent judges as to the advisability of discontinuing or modifying 
that important record. And your committee, recognizing the force of 
the reasons given by Gen. Ainsworth for the preservation of the muster 
roll, hopes that his fearless and honest advocacy of what he believes 


the effect that he understood that the proposition 
young officers, whose lack of prac- 
unfitness to deal with the subject in 
apparent by giving their respective 
of War chose to ignore this fact in 


of War 
papers 


Secretary 


that neither the 
any of the 


its correctness in 


to be, and in fact proves to be, most important to the Government and | 


to the people, while costly to him, has not been in vain, and that this 
proposition will not be consummated. 

Your committee is unable to conceive how it could possibly involve 
any reflection on the conduct, attainments, or motives of any person, 
to point out, as Gen. Ainsworth did, in direct, forcible, but perfectly 
respectful terms, that those who have no practical knowledge of the 
subject in question are incompetent to deal with it. Except as stated 
below, all the remarks quoted by the Secretary of War from the mem- 
orandum of The Adjutant General, dated February 3, 1912, are of this 
character. If they are read in their proper context it will be seen at 
once that they refer only to the inexperienced proponents of the propo- 
sition under discussion. They do not furnish the slightest justifica- 
tion for the accusations made by the Secretary of War against Gen, 
Ainsworth. 

If officers of the Army who are requested to give their opinion upon 
subjects with which they are familiar, and with which they deal- every 
day, can not do so in a perfectly free, frank, and respectful manner, 
then the Army is in bad case. If men are liable to be suspended from 
duty and threatened with court-martial for being honest in the expres- 
sion of opinions called for by proper authority, then will the Army become 
a collection of sycophants, and not what the American people believe 
it to be, a body of brave men, fearless in the discharge of duty, honest 
in their dealings with their superiors, and eminently qualified to main- 
tain in peace and war the dignity and honor of the country. 

Your committee wishes to point out that in submitting, in compli- 
ance with the call therefor, the detailed statement of his reasons for 
regarding the proposition to abolish the muster roll as inadvisable 
and impracticabic, Gen. Ainsworth, after pointing out the difficulty of 
formulating any statement that would carry conviction to anyone so 
unmindful of consequences, or so uninformed as to the needs of 
Government and the public, as seriously to propose to abolish the mus- 
ter roll, said that he submitted the statement “in the confident expecta- 
tion that when other, if not wiser, counsels shall prevail and after 
experience with the proposed plan or any similar plan shall have 
shown the inevitable evil effects thereof, this statement will receive 
the consideration that may not be given to it now.” This temperate 
and entirely respectful expression of a belief that, even if Gen. Ains- 
worth’s statement should not be regarded as convincing by those now 
advocating the plan in question, experience with that or any similar 
plan would eventually convince others that the views set forth in that 
statement are correct, has been cited by the Secretary of War in support 
of his charges against Gen. Ainsworth. The unfairness of that citation 
and the utter baselessness of any accusation predicated 
evidences of the inability of the Secretary of War to do justice to Gen. 
Ainsworth, 

Gen. Ainsworth, in pointing out the illegality of the proposed eva- 
sion of the twelfth article of war, said that “the adoption of this 
proposal could hardly fail to be regarded generally as a mere subterfuge 
of a kind that would be scorned by honorable men in any of the rela- 
tions of private life and that would be most dis« reditable to a great 
department of the Government in its management of the affairs of the 
Nation.” To a plain man this was a warning, and was intended as 
such, and as advice, and was a pain statement of the construction 
likely to be placed upon the measure. it was evidently made in com- 
pliance with the requirement t The Adjgtant General should state 
in detail wherein he regarded any feature of the proposed plan as un- 
desirable. The committee, after examining these papers and this letter 
of the Secretary, wanders how it was possible to concoct such an aya- 
lanche of charges with such small mat rial. . 

In order to bolster up his accusations against Gen. 
Secretary of War quotes in his letter from another 1 i 
Gen. Ainsworth as evidence that he had, by “ insinuation,’ 
the Chief of Staff with improper motives. That memorandum is 
one that was addressed to the Chief of Staff by Gen. Ainsworth on 
September 5, 1911, in response to a communication from that office 
dated August 30, 1911, and is as follows, the part printed in black- 
face type being the extracts quoted by the Secretary of War: 
{Memorandum relat the assignment of officers to command the 
‘ral recruit depots. ] 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 

THe ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
this memorandum is one of great im- 
grave questions of policy on the part 
interests of the whole Army as af- 
fected by and through the general recruiting service, The Adjutant 
General deems it incumbent upon him to present the subject some- 
what fully in this paper and to request, as he hereby does, that the 
paper be submitted to the Secretary of War himself for decision of 
the questions at issue. s : 

Following is a copy of the communication that raised the subject 
to which this memorandum relates: 


Ainsworth the 
memorandum of 


charged 


ive to 


five genc 


the subject of 
it does 


Inasmuch as | 
portance, involving as / 
of the War Department, and the 


[Memorandum for The Adjutant General.] 


: Wark DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF oF STAFF, 
Washingion, August 30, 2911. 
It is necessary to provide for the assignment of ime of the addi- 
tional colonels at the present time on the Army Register. 


ot st 


a careful examination of this paper | 
| by colonels of Cavalry, 


its authorship, and that this understanding was | 
The assertions of the Secretary of War | 


of the authorship of the proposition to abolish the | 


the | 


upon it are | 


| depot commander and administrator. 
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antes ype A of War directs that Col. EF. P. 
Sent in command of the recruiting depot at Fort L and 
colonels from the accompanying list be selected to Commmane 
Slocum, Columbus Barracks, Jefferson Barracks, and Fort MeD 
‘ For the five recruiting depots it is desired that selections je 
rom the following list, so that two of the depots will be com: 
one by a colonel of Field Artillery, and ; 
colonels of Infantry. A list of the available . m whic! 
“aoe are to be made are: jag ecgnche ain 
avalry : Hatfield, Bishop, Day, Steever, Dodd Hunte 
Field Artillery : Foster, Van Deusen. . ci 
wy tantry: Pitcher, T. F. Davis, Booth, Paulding, Reyn r 
Chubb, Wilson, Getty, Lassiter, Terrett. Jackson. oe 
Col. William T. Wood, heretofore ordered home from the Phi! 
for duty as commanding officer, recruit depot, Jefferson Barra: ks 


Andrus rem 


| be assigned to duty with a regiment, owing to his long detached 


An early recommendation from 


details is desired a 


Adjutant General for 


: L®ONARD Woop, 
Major General, Chief of Star. 


— 


f It will be seen that in order to provide for some of the colonc! 
were rendered superfluous by the legislation that was embodix 
last Army appropriation bili in response to repeated and persis 
peals raade to Congress for additional officers and for a rearran: 
of rank it is now proposed to assign four colonels to command an « 
number of general recruit depots, and that these four shall be « 
from a very restricted list of colonels who are said to be “ ayai 
Undoubtedly it is desirable and certainly it will be prudent to ; 
some reasonable employment for officers of all grades who huve } 
or may hereafter become supernumerary by this so assiduously 
legislation, but it is submitted that this purpose should not be ; 
plished by any measure that is likely to decrease the efficiency 
general recruiting service that is of such vital importance to the 

From the earliest times The. Adjutant General's Office hes 
charged with the management of the general recruiting service. ; 
doubtless will be admitted that The Adjutant General and his offi 
more fully advised as to the needs of that service and the diffi 
that beset it than others can possibly be. It may be said without fea 
of successful contradiction that there is no ordinary military duty 
including that of service in the General Staff Corps, that is of ‘¢ 
importance than the command of one of the big depots at whi 

cruits are received from many different stations, enlisted or r 
examined, clothed, and otherwise prepared for service, instru 
accordance with a uniform method adopted after conference w 


| approved by depot commanders, the Inspector General, and the yp 


Chief of Staff, again examined by medical officers and inspected 
depot commander, and finally, if found qualified, shipped to the o 
zations in which they are to serve. 

To insure the faithful and efficient discharge of the many and \ 
duties that are essential to the successful operation of a modern 
depot, there is required on the part of the commander a combin 
of qualities of mind and heart that is not often found in one man « 
in military or civil life. He should be energetic, alert, ready to d 
time and attention to the smallest as well as the largest detai 
work under his charge, fond of that work, possessed of much self 
patient but firm, just, a good judge of men, sympathetic where sy: 
may well he bestowed but a strict disciplinarian when occasion 1 
and, last but not least, in person, bearing, and dress he shou! 
soldierly exemplar not only for the commissioned officers and ¢1 
men who form the permanent garrison of the depot, but also { 
multitude of young soldiers who come under his command at the 
tive and most critical period of their Army service. It is no di: 
ment to the many excellent colonels in the line of the Army 
that but very few of them can be expected to measure up to 
standard, and that far fewer, if any, who even approximate to it 
be found on any such restricted list as that which has been off: 
suggested by the Chief of Staff. It will not be easy to find the 
fitted to command these depots even if the whole commission 


| of the Army is thrown open to selection, and it will be simply in 


if the choice is restricted, as is now proposed, to a few color 
whom employment has not been found elsewhere or whom it 
desired to employ elsewhere. 

The officers whom it is now proposed to remove from or to su! 
in the command of depots are Col. Murray, at Columbus Barracks 
Dugan, at Fort Slocum; and Maj. McGlachlin, at Fort McDowell 
officers have made their depots models of what recruit depots s! 
and have demonstrated that they possess in a high degree that 
combination of qualifications that marks the efficient and 
To say nothing of the con. 
tion that they have earned by their enthusiastic devotion to tl 
and the ability with which they have performed it, it is not beli 
be in the interest of the public good to relieve or supersede them 
present time in the manner proposed or for the reason given 
proposal. 

None of those depot commanders appears on the long list rm 
prepared of officers who have had an excessive amount of 4 


suc 


| service, but, on the contrary, the official records show that all 


have had long service with troops. 
Col. Murray has been about four years at Columbus Barracks, |! 
is an unassigned colonel, and to replace him by the detail of 
efficer of the same rank, whether assigned or unsssicned, world 
all diminish the number of superfluous or unemployed colonels, 
some other reason for displacing hint must be seught. It can 
urged as such a reason that he has had an excessive amount of 
service, for he has not. In his entire commissioned service of 
years he has been detached from his regiment considerably less |! 
vears, but he has been with his regiment or in command of 
elsewhere for over 25 years. It may be well to compare this 1 
service with certain other similar records that are given elsew 
this paper. 
Maj. Dugan has been less than four years at Fort Slocum, an 
MecGlachlin has only been about two years at Fort McDowell 
the splendid work that they have done in building up those a: 
commanders of them it would be as unjust to them as it w 
unnecessary to retain them in subordinate positions. In fail 
them they should be relieved, if officers senior to them in r 
to be assigned to those depots. But while such a procedure. 
lowed by the assignment of colorcis to command those depots. 
reduce the number of superfluous colonels by two, it would incr 
one the number of unassigned majers fer whom employment 
have to be sought. i 
Col. Murray and Maj. Dugan were so unfortunate as to be comp:'.°¢ 
not long ago to appear before the Committee on Military Affairs of ‘4° 
























































Representatives for examination with regard to a bill that 
: to increase the enlistment period of the Army to five years. 
response to questions addressed to them by the committee, they ex- 





ane views that were at variance with views subsequently expressed 
$ me committee by the Chief of Staff. Considerable publicity, 
for Col. Murray and Maj. Dugan were in no wise responsible, was 
wlwe the press to this difference of opinion. And doubtless there 
9 who, not knowing or not believing that the Chief of Staff is 
ene minded and conscientious to permit his official action to be 
inf by such a matter, will be swift to conclude, if these two 
offi re relieved or superseded now, that the Chief of Staff is en- 
an to punish them because they gave testimony that may be 
re as damaging to his own, and that the solicitude now mani- 
fest behalf of a few superfiuous colonels, with none manifested in 


superfluous lieutenant colonels, is merely a pretext for a move- 
ose object is to annoy or humiliate certain officers connected 
recruiting service and to discredit the management of that 





‘ nal ground for such a conclusion is to be found in a recent 
! announcement, likely to be regarded as inspired, in which 
d assignment of colonels to command recruit depvuts is 


th a statement that a special effort is to be made to recruit 
n the Philippines up te their authorized strength, thus sug- 
at the vacancies in the ranks of those regiments are charge- 
le present management of the recruiting service, and suppress- 
ng t ll-known fact that those vacancies are almost entirely due to 
‘ idopted without consulting The Adjutant General and since 

the commanding general of the Maneuver Division to have 


dvised, under which for many weeks all obtainable Infantry 

many hundreds in number, and all without any preliminary 

training whatever, were rushed to the Mexican border to fill certain 
g far beyond their normal strength with the inevitable result 


neies occurring in other regiments stationed in the Philippines 





and ere could not then be filled, although in the ordinary course 
they soon will be filled now that the abnormal diversion of 
rect fore mentioned has ceased. 

of irse, amy such conclusion as that referred to here would be 
erron but it is believed to be the part of wisdom not to give Con- 
gr he public at large, or the Army any ground upon which to base 
it, at least at the present time. 

e seen by the memorandum quoted at the beginning of this 
I it is intended to revoke the order assigning Col. Wood to 
the iand of the depot at Jefferson Barracks, and to assign him to a | 
giment beeaunse of his long detached service. The intention thus ex- 

press eems to require some comment, although The Adjutant Gen- 

been advised informally that the Chief of Staff has indicated 

gness to have Col. Wood, who is now en route from the Philip- 

nds, assigned to the command of Columbus Barracks if it shall 

1 on his arrival in the United States that he desires that 
assiz ent 

I ist commanding officer at Jefferson Barracks was Col. Mann. 
H een there a comparatively short time when he was relieved 
w any inquiry as to the wishes of The Adjutant General in the 
matt vr as to whether the summary relief of Col. Mann would or 
would not be detrimental to the interests of the recruiting service. The 
Ad General was alse directed to nominate a colonel of Infantry 
to su 1 Col. Mann. 

W The Adjutant General was called upon to name a colonel of 
Infar to succeed Col. Mann as commander of the recruit depot at 
Jefferson Barracks, he named Col. Wood, who was then serving with his 
regiment in the Philippine Islands and with whom, consequently, no 
comm ation with regard te the matter was practicable. This nomi- 
nation was made because, first, The Adjutant General knew him to be 
especially well qualified for the peculiar duties of the position; and, 

because his detail would probably save a very valuable officer 

nD tirement, it being regarded as certain that if he should be 

ordered before a retiring board he would be found permanently dis- 

qualified by deafness for the command of a regiment, whereas he can 

very well discharge the duties, largely administrative, that pertain to 
the command of a recruit depot. ! 

It true that Col. Wood has had considerable detached service, he 
javing had 14 years and 10 months of such service out of a total 
com sioned service of over 54 years. Secause of that fact, he would 


save been nominated for the command of a recruit depot if it had 
also been a fact that he is disabled to such an extent that it is 
nifestly in the interest of the service to permit some other colonel 
take his place in command of a regiment, and to assign him to other 





duty the full and efficient discharge of which his disability will 
not disqualify him at all. 

Be Col. Wood is held to be unavailable for assignment to the 
command of a recruit depot because of his previous detached service, it 
wil! be both advisable and instructive to compare his record in this 
respec as well as the records of*the other depot commanders, with 
the records of many detached officers whose names are borne on the 
recently prepared lists of more than 270 officers with excessive amounts 
of detached service, among the number being certain young officers 
recer assigned to duty in the office of the Chief of Staff. One of 
those officers, a captain, has had but a little over two years’ service 
wit s regiment out of a total commissioned service of a little over 
14 years. Another officer, a captain with the same length of service, 
has ved but a little over 4 years with his regiment since he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant. Another captain, with 124 years 
f commissioned service, has had less than 34 years of service with 
troo Still another captain, with a little over 16 years of commis- 


service, has served only about 54 years with his regiment. A 
nt colonel, who has had about 30 years of commissioned service. 
2 total service of less than 12 years with his regiment, none of 
rvice being rendered in the grade of major or lieutenant colone! 
ng the 12 years ending July 31, 1911, he had been on detached 
Service for over 10 years, and he is still on such service. All of these 
officers are on duty in the office of the Chief of Staff, and immediately 
under his eye, so that their cases must be well known to him. Many 
other similar cases might easily be cited if it were necessary to do so. 
ft able-bodied young captains and other officers such as those before 


} | 





Du 





ed, to say nothing of others whose names are borne on the 

‘ published lists of more than 270 officers with records of exces- 
sive tached service, can be regarded as available for continuance on 
Staff uty, surely a veteran and partially disabled colonel who, with- 
as hy request or suggestion on his part, bas been ordered from the 
SUippine Islands to Jefferson Barracks, and is now on his way there, 
—_ \l be permitted to comply with his order. The revocation of his 
= ind his assitmment to a regiment would effect no decrease in 


imber of additional or detached colonels, and his assignment to 
any other reeruit depot would accomplish nothing whatever beyond 
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ot 


deranging his plans 
Adjutant Genral, not . 
order to make such a recommendatiot 


defe: iz a ‘ mer l i > 


3 : I ut 





















{It will be impossible to obtain th 
portant duty of commanding the 1 ; 
restricted to any such limited list as ft f 
Staff, or even if the entire list of is ’ 
And there is no cood renso vhvs 
of those lists It is just as des ! to it 
for additional or detached lieutenant « n 5 
for additional or detached « ne \ \ 
much more appropriate com 1d r a t 
colone!, and suitable commar r i 
among the younger men in the low Q 1 n 
in the higher ade 

For the reasons herein! stated, ‘I \d 
that the memorandum of the Chief S 
~onsidered, and recommends 

(1) That Maj. Dugan remain in cot 
until the expiration of his four-year t 1 J 

(2) That Col. Murray remain in mma ne ft I ; 
depot at least until January 1 next 

(3) That Col. Wood's assignment to the J t 
stand. 

(4) That Maj. MeGlachiin remain in command of t M ] 
depot at least until June 30 next 

(5) That hereafter commanders of the gen i 
lected from among the colonels and lieutenant color the ile 
army. 

. % \IN 
The A tant 
To the Cuter or SvTarr 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1911 
* ™ * . * * ° 

The assertion made by the Secretary of War that in th I : 
document Gen Ainsworth. ‘by insinuatiotr charged the Chir or = r 
with improper motives.” etc., is astonishing The effort made to 
vict Gen. Ainsworth of improper conduct needed | 1 » in I, 
when it was deemed nevessary to so flagrantly distort his ining, a3 
was done in this ease, for an examination by evea a prejnd 1 nd 
of those parts of this document quoted and relied upon by the Se 
retary of War will convince anyone that, far fron mtaining ar g 
in the shape of an “insinuation” ag st the Ch r Stall, the mm 
body rothing but an open and straightforward statement t mn 
struction that many persons would be likely to place upon t n 
proposed by him and timely and certainly not unfriendly advic inst 
taking the action proposed 

Gen. Ainsworth said that “ doubtless there are those who, not know- 
ing or not believing that the Chief of Staff is too bigh minded and cou 
scientious to permit his official action to be influenced by ch a matter, 
will be swift to conclude, if those two officers are relieved or superseded 
now, that the Chief of Staff is endeavoring to punish them foi ving 
testimony that may be regarded as damaging to his own You om 
nittee can not see in this frank statement of the truth any ground for 
complaint, and Gen. Ainsworth removed possibility of doubt as to 
his meaning and purpose by explicitly stating that “‘of course any such 
conclusion as that referred to here would be erroneous, but it is be 
lieved to be the part of wisdom not to give Congress, the public at 
large, or the Army any ground upon which to base it, at least at the 
present time.” 

Your committee, with a pretty full knowledge of all the circumstances 
surrounding legislation undertaken by it since the beginning of the 
Congress, can only regret that the advice given above was not followed. 
The action taken by the War Department in the cases mentioned by 
Gen. Ainsworth and orders issued to other officers have compelled this 


committee to conclude that it will not, under the present régime in the 





















War Department, be able te obtain the frank and free expression of 
their opinions from officers of the Army to which Congr is entitled 
when it is trying to shape legislation not only for the Army but for the 
country. 
On September 19, 1911, in response to a personal ‘etter from Gen. 
Ainswerth, which seems to have been written on August 30, no eony 
having been furnished, the Secretary of War then ldressed to Gen 
Ainsworth a letter which he marked “ personal,” but which he now 
| chooses to parade as “a personal ictter of warning,” vd ij foll ; 
the portion printed in black-face type being that which t?! re “y 
| quotes in his letter of February 14, 1912, and describes therein n 
“ warning’ in respect to the conduct of Gen. Ainsworth in subr g 
his memorandum of September 5, 1911, hereinbefore quoted in fi) - 
Personal. ] 
HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., September 19, 1911. 
Maj. Gen. F. C. AINSWORTH, 
The Adjutant General, United States Army, 
War Department, Washinat: ns. D. 6 

Dear GEN. AINSWORTH: On the receipt of your letter of August 30 
YL directed that the case of Col. Wood's assignment to Jefferso Da 
racks be suspended until I could speak to the Chief of Staff ; 
on the subject, which I have since done I have since dire i a 
Chief of Staff to communicate with Col. Wood and find cut what ig 
| own personal ees es were, and I shall be guided somewhat in 
making the assignment by that. 
| I find that Col. Wood had been assigned to a regiment in the Ph ip- 
pines only a year or less ago, and that he accepted the assignment t} 
a good deal of personal satisfaction In view of his re d fo 
ciency, I am not surprised at your desire to get the nefi such a 
good officer in the recruiting service. Rut on the other hand, I 4d 
not think that the usua] rule that an er should serve t f ty 
years in the Philippines should have been departed from in this case, 
particularly in view of the officer's apparent eagerness to perform that 
service. What you say as to Col. Wood's deafness will b n 
weight in the final decision. 

I have also read your memorandum to the Chief of Staff, a ' of 
which you sent me with your letter of September 5 I! » directed 
that the other assignments recommended by the Chief of Staff ir 
ried out. I find that, while there a: i number of le 
in the line, there is an actual shortage o najors, ‘ s to 
me a sufficient reason why majors should not re i t the 
recruiting depots. I also find thet the list of lor ed te 
you by the General Staff for selection to the re 3 
twice as large as the usual number gubmitted to the ¢ for 
similar nominations. Under all of these circumstances ri | appre 
ciate your zeal and anxiety to make the recruiting servi is efficient 
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nas possible, I do not deem it proper to change in these respects the 
proposal of the Chief of Staff. 

I only wish to add that I greatly regret and reprobate certain pas- 
sages of your memorandum and of the letter which you sent me. Noth- 


ing is gained by suspecting or intimating ulterior motives on the part | 
In an organization | 


of those with whom we have to act in association. 
as large and complex as the War Department it is impossible that every 


action taken shall seem the wisest possible to all the members of that | 


department. Many orders must be given and steps taken which _to 
some bureau or some individual seem ill-advised and unfortunate. But 
in such cases and in all cases the President has a right to expect that 
all of the officers of the departmeut will act as a unit, with faith in 
each other’s motives even if they differ as to judgments. In no other 
way can the morale of the Army or its organization be maintained for a 
moment. 

Very sincerely, yours, Henry L. STIMSON. 
So much of the foregoing letter as is described as a “ warning” 


‘ 


is 


be construed into warning The his 


future discipline or punishment; 


Adjutant General with a view to 


tary of War in warning The Adjutant General of the Army. It does 
not appear from the papers furnished whether Gen. Ainsworth ever 
made any response to this extraordinary letter; but as no response to 
it is sent with these papers, the inference is that Gen. Ainsworth did 
not answer it. 

The Secretary of War charges Gen. Ainsworth with habitual “ rude- 
ness ill temper” and as evidences of “ these offenses against pro- 
priety ’ quotes part of a paragraph from a memorandum made by 
Gen. Ainsworth on March 25, 1911, relative to paper work in the 
Army, and leaves it to be inferred that that memorandum was ad- 
iressed to the Secretary of War himself. He suppresses the important 


and 


facts that the memorandum was prepared by The Adjutant General, as | 


of 
live 


a subcommittee 
consisting of 


the War 
members, 


Business Methods, 
Ainsworth was one; that 


Department Board on 
of whom Gen. 


the memorandum was made for that board, by which it was adopted 


after 


AS a 


full consideration, and that the board forwarded it with, and 

part of, a formal report to the Secretary of War. Following is 

n copy of that report and of so much of the accompanying memoran- 

dum (No. I) of Gen. Ainsworth of March 25, 1911, as is pertinent to 

this discussion. The part of the memorandum in black-face type is 

the extract quoted by the Secretary of War in his letter of February 

14, 1912: 

REPORT NO. 7. 

DEPARTMENT BOARD ON BUSINESS METHODS, 
Washington, May 8, 

Subject: Paper work in the Army. 

The board met, pursuant to the call of its president, at 3 p. m., April 
22, 1911, and took up the consideration of a memorandum submitted 
by its subcommittee ‘ Relative to recommendations concerning paper 
work in the Army,” which memorandum is hereto attached as Appendix 
A, which consists of Memorandum No. I and Memorandum No, II, 
dated, respectively, March 25 and April 15, 1911. 

The recommendations and suggestions concerning paper work in the 
Army covered in the memoranda referred to were made in a great 
number of communications from the heads of bureaus of the War 
Department, department commanders, and officers of the Army in 
response to call for such suggestions by the War Department. 

The suggestions and recommendations made in the communications 
referred to are briefed in Appendix A, and each suggestion or recom- 
mendation is immediately followed by a recommendation of the sub- 
committee of the board in charge of this particular line of inquiry. 

Copies of each of the memoranda which compose Appendix A were 
submitted to the individual members of the board, in order that each 
of them might have an opportunity to give consideration to the matter 
treated of under the various headings or numbers before the meeting 
of the board. The total number of headings is 197 (92 in Memorandum 
No. I and 105 in Memorandum No. II). 
with one 
22. to reach final conclusions on the matters before it. 

The recommendations and suggestions of the dissenting member were 
submitted verbally to the board at its meeting and are embodied in a 
minority report, hereto attached. 

The board having given careful consideration to each cf the num- 
bered suggestions shown in Appendix A, to the recommendations of its 
subcommittee following thereafter, and also to the verbal suggestions 
of the dissenting member, concurs, after full deliberation, in the recom- 
mendations made by its subcommittee, for the reasons set forth in 
detail under each number or title. subject to the following remarks: 

As to recommendation No. 29, relative to the discontinuance of 
“ Statement of financial operations of post exchanges at military posts” 
(Form No. 102. A. G. O.), the board submitted the yaestion of the 
advisability of discontinuing this report to the Inspector General of the 
Army for an expression of his views. The Inspector General agrecing 
that this report could be discontinued without disadvantage to the 

rvice, the board concurs in the recommendation made (A. G. O. 
1746488) that this report be discontinued. 

As recommendation No. the board concurs with its subcom- 
mittee at general court-martia! orders should not be embodied in a 
separate ‘ies when issued by the War Department, but is of the 
opinion that the frequency with which general court-martial orders are 
issued from department headquarters warrants their being published by 
pach department in a separate series, and suggests the issuance of 
instructions to department commanders that due economy should be 
used in the printing and distribution of this class of orders, so that 
only such numbers would be printed and distributed as are essential and 
necessary. 

As to recommendation No. 41, to the effect that returns and forms be 
reduced wherever practicable to a standard size. the board is of the 
opinion that efforts now being made by The Adjutant General of the 
Army these lines should be continued and that the studies re- 
ferred memorandum No. 1, looking to a change in the form of 
enlistment papers and the reduction of the number of signatures 
thereon, should be continued by The Adjutant Gencral. 

As to recommendation No. 42, the is the 
columns “ Horses” and “ Pieces of artillery” should 
from the post return. (A. G. O. 1746940.) 

As to recommendations No. 109 and No. 
ciency reports of officers (Form 187, A. 
its subcommittee is concurred in, 


WAR 
1911. 


oO” 
oe, 


along 


to in 


board of 


opinion that 
be climinated 


110, referring to the effi- 
G. O.), the recommendation of 
The board is, however, of the opinion 
that The Adjutant General of the Army should study the question 
whether this form can not be combined with the individual service 
seport. (Form 266, A. G. 0.) 


aA palpable misrepresentation, for certainly nothing in this letter could | 


| 
nor was there anything in the memo- | 
randum referred to in this letter which could have justified the Secre- | 


All the members of the board, | 


exception, expressed their readiness, at the meeting of April | the extent to which such information shou 


| A careful examination of the various suggestions made } 
bureaus, the department commanders, and officers of the Ar 
bodied in the appendix and considered in this report, seems to | 
that a large majority of cases there would be neither an ine: 
the efficiency of the Army nor a reduction of paper work co 
with administration if they were carried out, for a very lare 
| ber of these suggestions would simply involve the transfer « 
work from places where it is now being done to other plac 
some cases would, whilst relieving officers of a task, neces 
employment of additional civilian clerks. The suggestions mad 
| to be, to a degree, based upon insufficient knowledge on the pa: 
persons making them of the administrative details connected \ 
operation of the great departments and bureaus of the War | 

ment. Some of them, indeed, indicate a lack of knowledge o1 

laws, and others of the purposes of Congress in calling for and 
| ing certain reporis to be rendered for its use. The board 
| attention to the fact that with very few exceptions the officers | 

recommendations and suggestions for changes in reports or 
of conducting the paper work of the Army either give no rea 
very insufficient ones for the line of action they propose. 

While the board believes that it has recommended in this ; 
considerable reduction in the paper work of the Army with: 
rially injuring administrative efficiency, it is of the opinion | 
} can not at this time, without injury to the efficient administr: 

the Army, proceed further in this direction or go to the exten( 
reduction of paper work which appears to seem desirable to the 
making the suggestions upon which it hes acted. One of the 
for this conclusion, which may not have been apparent to them 
by reason of the long-continued efforts of the War Department 
direction, extending over many years, very material reduction 
paper work of the Army have already been made. These reduct 
have been brought about as a result of studies undertaken | 
boards convened previous to the creation of this board, and as 
results of constant efforts to reduce clerical work by the severa 
of the bureaus of the War Department, who are charged wit 
maintenance of a system of records which, whilst being kept in 
ance with the law, would be suitable for any conditions and ay 
for quick and ready reference. 


s that 


this 





F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Major General, United States Army, President 
The Adjutant General of the A 
K. A. GARLINGTON, 
Brigadier General, United States Arn 
The Inspector General, M:« 
W. W. WorHerspoon, 
Brigadier Generel, United States Army, M« 
JOHN C. SCOFIELD, 
Assistant and Chief Clerk, War Department, Member 
{Memorandum No. 1.—Relative to recommendations concerning pa; 
work in the Army.] 


War DEPARTMENT 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S © 
It is to be observed that the recommendations to which this 
randum relate are, in general, for an abbreviated or informal 
of correspondence with a minimum record thereof and for a 1 
in the number of returns,“rolls, and ae oie now required. ‘I! 
making these recommendations naturally deal with the subject 
their own point of view, especial weight being given to the co 
tion of personal convenience. But little or no consideration 
by them to the needs of the War Department, and, in fact, suc! 
probably are not known or are only imperfectly understood 
majority of officers. 
It should also be observed that any bureau of the War Dep 


| that is charged by law or regulations with the obtaining and 


of certain information, and that alone knows just what demand 
likely to be made upon it from all sources for such inform 
the best judge and the only competent judge of the form in whi«h 
be furnished to it 
fore it may be fairly stated as a general principle that the jud 
of a chief of bureau as to the necessity for any particular | 


| return, or for any particular item of infcrmation required to 


bodied theréin, should have much greater weight than the vi: 
officers who have little or no knowledge of the purposes for w! 





reports, returns, or information in question are used in t! 
Department. 

t is proper to remark that, with a view to reducing the paper \ 
of the Army to the lowest possible limit that is consistent wi'! 
ciency and accuracy, The Adjutant General’s Office has been 
for the past seven years upon a continuous and systematic stu’ 
blank forms issued by it to the Army and of the reports and reti" 
ceived by it from the Army. Careful consideration has been 
all suggestions of change, from whatever source received, ai: 
been the uniform practice not to order a new supply of any foim 
out first ascertaining whether there is reason to believe that the form 
can be amended in any way with benefit to the service. As a result ol 
all this many radical changes in forms have been made, with a view to 
convenience and economy of time and labor on the part of those usitt 
them. It will readily be understood therefore that almost { 
changes that are now recommended and that are the basis 
memorandum have heretofore received full consideration and 
very few of the recommendations now under coasideration pre 
thing that combines the three all-important elements of practi 
utility, and safety. It is needless to say that any proposed 
that lacks any one of these elements is not a meusure that sh 
adopted in the public service. 

* ca + te +e a 


Returns, muster rolls, and pay rolls: 

(41) Recommendations: That some or all of the present 
muster rolls, and pay rolls be abolished, consolidated, curtai 
dered at less frequent intervals. or changed inform. (A. G. 0 
1741192; 1739762; 1735753; 1746995; 1739645: 1743543-B ; 
1743543; 1746940; 1740815; 1746995; 1738794; 1746488 ; 
1749060 ; 1747817; 1740740; 1745770.) ae 

All these recommendations are disapproved, with the few relative 
unimportant exceptions hereinafter noted. Almost all of them slow 
on the part of those making them, a deplorable ignorance of or in¢ 
ference to the requirements of law with regard to the rendition of thes 
returns and rolls and the purposes for which they are rendered. 
ill-considered and impracticable recommendations afford convincing 
proof of the futility of calling upon officers of the Army generai‘y for 
an expression of their views with regard to the paper work that they 



























































ired to perform. The files of this office are full of similar re- 


= to similar calls previously made, and it is safe to say that very 
f hose responses were ever of any value to the department in its 


repet investigations of the perennially recurring question of paper 

wor the Army. : 

] rn in its various forms is one of the most ancient as well as 
int of all military papers. The rendition of most of these 
lired by law, the seventh article of war, and all of them 
indispensable, because upon them alone the War Depart- 
mimanders of all grades from the highest to the lowest must 
readily aecessible and concise showing of the composition, 

nd effectiveness of the commands rendering returns. in 

this, the return is preeminently the historical record of the 

iich it pertains, setting forth as it does in concise form 

rt intervais all the principal changes that take place in that 

rom the beginning to the end of its existence. No other 

rt ever has taken, or ever can take, the place of the return 


> Ww 





Ct. 
r roll is primarily and chiefly the historical record of the 
Idier iving ence in two months a detailed account of the | 
t soldier during the period covered by the roll. It is the 
upon which the department must rely in order to meet the 
leman that are made upen it for information as to the 
and past histories of individual soldiers, including infor- 
used in the settlement of claims of the individuals them- 
ir widows and orphans, for pension, pay, and many other 
its, and privileges, the allowance of which depends upon 
mitiiary servk 
. financial and not a military record. Its form and 
hy Inw te determination by the Comptroller of the | 
i destination is the office of the Auditor for the War 
! be filed as a voucher to a paymaster’s account. 
The Adjutant General's Office, and as compared 
they are relatively valuless as sources of infor- 





itary status and service of present or former sol- 








subject to the control of the War Depart nent, no 

sideration need be given to that roll in connection with the 
this memorandum. 

foregoing statements it will be seen that the purposes and 

return and the muster roll are widely different, it being the 

tion of the return to show the status and history of a com- 

( is it is the chief function of the muster roll to show the 


histories of individual soldiers 





ry These two reports 


} 


lely 











in form and substance and as to the periods covered 

they differ in functions and uses, so that there is no real 
between them. While information of a somewhat similar 
obtainable, to a limited extent, from each of these reports, 
te and distinct uses made of this information and of the 
taining it are so unrelated that it is beyond question that 
duplication of labor is involved in the preparation of the 

fo compile from the muster rolls information to take the 
ome of that now shown if concise form by the returns is 
vossible, because, to say nothing of the long delay involved, the 
iking such a compilation would be enormous and far beyond 
ty of the clerical force allowed by law to The Adjutant Gen- 
No argument is necessary to show the unwisdom of con- 

ig in the War Department a burden of labor that is borne 
distributed over the whole Army but that would be over- 


f concentrated in the department. 
reasons hereinbefore stated, it is evident that no serious con 


ould be given to the recommendations and suggestions that 
made with a view :to abolishing, curtailing, or consolidating 
nuster rolls, in whole or in part. Aside from the injury 

| result from any such action, because of the need for all the 

1 now furnished by the various returns and rolls, and be 
widely different purposes for which the information now 

d in separate reports is and must always be used, the consoli- 
such unrelated matter, especially such as is borne by muster 


returns, would create a cumbersome and complicated report 
ist be rendered at more frequent intervals than the muster 1 
rendered, that would lack the simplicity and succinctuess of 
er separate reports, that would delay and embarrass the work 


mis 


War Department and the Army, and that would undoubtedly 
that work instead of diminishing it. 


_ With regard to the frequency with which these reports shall be ren- 
cered is sufficient to say that long experience has demonstrated con- 


isively that, in order to serve even reasonably well the purposes for 
Wi they are intended, the returns must be rendered at periods of not 
mor ian a month and the rolls at periods of not more than two 
months It goes without saying that those who must make use of the 


ition that is furnished by them should have that information as 
latest practicable date. The present requirements as to the 
for which returns and muster rolls shall be rendered are not 
burdensome upon those who have to render them, but even if 


1 





ere they could not be relaxed in this respect without greatly 
mpairing the value of the information furnished and causing serious 
em assment to those whose duty it is to make official use of that 
int ation. The injury that the public service would suffer through 
any additional delay in rendering these reports would in nowise be 
compensated for by the relatively trifling amount of labor that those 
who prepare and render the reports would escape. 
_ The size and form of the present returns are those which long expe- 
rience has shown to be best adapted, all interests considered, td the 
purposes for whieh they are intended, and no change in this respect 


should be made. 


: With regard to the muster roll, experiments are now 
in 


progress with a view to determining as to the practicability of 
changing it into a form of standard size, 84 by 33 inches. In addition 
to this as hereinafter stated, there are certain changes that can be 
made in the arrangement of the form and that will lessen the labor of 
Preparing the reports thereon. These changes will be made before a new 
; edition of the muster roll is printed, regardless of whether or not it is 


found practicable to reduce the size of the roll to that of the standard 


orn With these exceptions no change should be made in the form 

or the requirements of the present muster roll. * * * 
, F. C. AINSWORTH, 

The Adjutant General. 

Marcn 25, 1911. 7 ; 
i As further evidence of “ rudeness and ill-temper” on the part of Gen. 
: ausworth, the Secretary of War quotes certain remarks made by 
f ms Ainsworth on October 16, 1909, “in speaking of another zeneral 


in the War Department, the head of one o 


its most important 
bureaus,” : 


But the Secretary of War, as appears from these papers, 








and especially because the form and substanve | 
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| was written 14 days later, characterizing the < 


suppresses the following most facts, by 


and 


important 
































so % 
gross injustice to Gen. Ainsworth: the facts suppressed are that se 
remarks were made by Gen. Ainsworth in reply to a most unp l 
attack which had been made upon him by the Chief of Enginee in 
official communication addressed to the ‘retary of War; that thos 

remarks were contained in an indorsement addressed to the Acting 
Secretary of War in compliance with a specific order ordering him to 
submit such “report and comment” as The Adjutant General might 
desire to submit with regard to the attack made upon him by the Chief 
of Engineers, and that the baselessness of this attack 1 le by the 
Chief of Engineers was fully shown by reports made by The Adjutant 
General, the Acting Chief of Staff, the Judge Advocate Genera ad the 
Assistant Secretary of Wai Why this old story should have een 
revived at this time your committee can not u it wa 

for the purpose of discrediting Gen. Ainswerth 

Following: is a copy of all the correspondence of any ! 
which is pertinent to this discussion, that part of Gen. Ainsworth 
indorsement of October 16, 1909, which is printed in | h yp 
being the extract which is quoted by the Secretary of War in tte 
of February 14 in support of his accusations: 

[Fifth indorsement. ] 
War DEPAR! : 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, Sept er 21, 1909 

Respectfully returned to the Chief of Engineers, with ren tl he 
action of his office in anthorizing Maj. Cavanaugh to assume the duties 
of Maj. McIndoe without first submitting the matter to this office for 
the action of the Secretary of War, by whose order Maj. Mcindoe had 
been placed in charge of those duties, was wholly unnecessary id 
unwarranted. 

As Maj. Cavanaugh’s telegram was received by the lice of the ¢ »f 
of Engineers at 2.46 p. m. Friday, September 3, the was ample time 
for the Acting Chief of Engineers to ask for, in the usual mam ind 
to obtain the issuance by competent ithority f the nec che 
graphie orders on that day 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

Bens. Atvorp, Adjutant General 
[Sixth indorsement. ] 
War DEPrARTMI 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF EN $ 
Washington, Octobe 4, 1909 

1. Respectfully submitted, his permission, to the Secreta of War. 

2. The indorsement of September 21, 1909, on these paper onsti 
tutes a reprimand administered to the chief of a bureau of War 
Department by The Adjutant General in the name of the Secretary of 
War. ‘ 

3. It is believed by the Chief of Engineers that the powers and duties 
of The Adjutant General in regard to the transaction of 1 tine business 
in the name of the Secretary of War do not a iorize ‘TI Adjutan 
General to administer such a reprimand without in fact submitting the 
papers in the case to the Secretary of War and obtaining his xpress 
sanction of the contemplated action The Chief Eneine < s in 
formed that this course was not followed in the present * and that 
the Secretary of War had not seen the papers in this case and had not 
sanctioned the reprimand administered by Tne A iiant ¢ eral when 
the indorsement of September 21 was written The Chief o ( 
therefore, takes exception to this action rh Adjutant General 
which is regarded as beyond his authority and power and subversiv f 
discipline, even if the rebuke or reprimand administered were yw ranted 
by the facts No officer should be subject to reprimand | t 
officer not his commander and without 1 knowledge of an t ity 
competent to administer a reprimand to an officer of the Army lars 
2 and 3, Army Regulations, Articles of War 25 

4. The rebuke administered to the Chief of | ineers by The Ad nt 
General in the Indorsement of September 21 i ed m the action of 
the Acting Chief of Engineers in directing M ( 1 } 
ber 3, to temporarily assume charge of the y and ind 
fication duties in charge of Maj EF. MeIndoe, Corps of Engineer rd 
the funds pertaining thereto. On the date mentioned a telegrar as 
received at the office of the Chief of Engineers from Mat avana h, 
then at Portland, Oreg.. on leave of al nD rranted by the Chief of 
Engineers, stating that Maj. McInd in charge of the river and |! 
and fortification works of the Vortland engir t district, had 
taken ill with typhoid fever and that } immediate relief was impers 
tive. Acting under the general powers granted to the Cl of Engi 
neers by law and regulations, the acting chief at once directed Maj. 
Cavanaugh by telegri to temporarily assume cl » of Maj. MeIndoe’s 
engineer-department duties and fund In the opinion of the Acting 
Chief of Engineers a grave emergency was presented Ma MeIndoe’s 
disbursements average over $150,000 per month nd in order to avoid 
delay and confusion it was important that the transfer should be made 
while Maj. MeIndoe’s physical condition was suc! s to enable him to 
sign the necessary transfer papers. No change of station was involved 
in the transaction and no expense was incurred 

5. While the above action of the Acting Chief of Engineers was en 
tirely within the limits of the powers duties, and discretion of the 
Chief of Engineers. it was nevertheless reported at once by Col. Abbot 
the Acting Chief of Engineers, to The Adjutant General, both by tele 
phone and by letter, and request was made for confirmation of the 
action by the Secretary of War. According to ¢ Abbot's recollection 
the matter was reported by telephone befor: telegram was sent 
directing Maj. Cavanaugh to assume ¢« harge of M MecIndoe’s duties, so 
that if The Adjutant General had jurisdiction in the case, and so de 
sired, he could then and there and at once have annulled the action of 
the Acting Chief of Engineers, and could have taken such measures as 
he deemed proper in the case. This, however, he did not do Four 
days later, cates date of September 7, The Adjutant General notified 
this office that the Secretary of War had confirmed the action of the 
Acting Chief of Engineers in directing Maj. Cavanaugh to temporarily 
relieve Maj. McIndoe of the duties in his charge (letter herewith) Not 


nt of September 21 
the office of the 
unnecessary 


withstanding this official confirmation, the indorseme 
tion of 


Chief of Engineers in the matter as unwarranted and 


6. The statement in the indorsement of September 21—that as Maj. 
McIndoe had been placed in charge of his duties by the order of the 


to temporarily 


Secretary of War, the Chief of Engincers has no power 
ind precedent, 


relieve him of them—is not in conformity with practice 


It is true that Maj. McIndce was directed to take station in Portland, 
Oreg., by War Department order (S. O. 119, W. D.. 1908), and was 
| directed by that order to relieve Lieut. Col. 53. W. Roessler, Corps of 










SSS 


pagten rs, of the fortification and river and harbor works in his charge ; 
nuit ft latter direction does not curtail the power of the Chief of 
engin to increase or to diminish those duties or to assign any or 
ull of them, for good and sufficient reasons, to other officers of his 
so long as no permanent change of station is involved. By para- 
graph 1511, Army Regulations, the Chief of Engineers is charged “ with 
the command of the Corps of Engineers, * * * and with the manage 
ment of the engineer department, including the regulation of the duties 
of all officers, agents, and others who may be employed under his 
direction.” By paragraph 745, Army Regulations, the Chief of Engi- 
neers is authorized to issue travel orders for necessary journeys on river 
and harbor and fortification duty, and the laws, regulations, and prece- 
dents of nearly 100 years uniformly recognize or specifically express the 
right and power of the Chief of Engineers to thus regulate the duties of 
the officers of his corps. 

7. The supervision and execution of works of river and harbor im- 
provement and of fortification construction are placed by lew under the 
Eengineer Department, and the Chief of Engineers is specifically charged 
with the administration of these works, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War. Works of this character are committed by the Secretary 
of War to the Chief of Engineers and not to individual officers of the 
corps. The assignment of such works to individual constructing officers 
is made by the Chief of Engineers. With every river and harbor bill 
and every fortification bill additional works are intrusted to the Chief 
of Engineers, and are by him assigned to such officers as he selects, and 
his right to thus assign these works has never been questioned. Every 
new project of river and harbor improvement, every preliminary exami- 
nation and survey, every new item of construction or repair of fortifi- 
cations or accessories, provided for in the successive appropriation acts 
is thus assigned to the individual constructing officers by the Chief of 
Iingineers, and the fact of such assignment is not reported to The 
Adjutant General or to the Secretary of War. The Secretary of War 
holds the Chief of Engineers responsible for the works; it is the right 
and duty of the Chief of Engineers to direct his subordinate in its 
immediate execution 


eers 


corps, 


%. A long line of precedents can be cited in support of the action of | 


the Acting Chief of Engineers in this case, showing similar aetion with- 
out the intervention of The Adjutant General. Among recent cases of 
un exactly similar nature are the following: 

in June, 1909, Capt. E. M. Adams, Corps of Engineers 
Charleston, 8. C.. was taken ill with typhoid fever facts were re- 
ported to the Chief of Engineers, who at once directed Capt. E. I. 
Brown, Corps of Engineers, stationed at Wilmington, N. C., to assume 
temporary charge of Capt. Adams's duties and funds. This temporary 
transfer was reported to the Secretary of War direct, in connection 
with a request for the withdrawal of the funds to Capt. Adams's credit 
on the books of the Treasury and their reallotment to Capt. Brown, 
Capt. Adams being too ill to sign the transfer papers. Upon Capt. 
Adams's return ta duty, at the end of July, Capt. Brown was directed 
by the Chief of Engineers to retransfer the works and funds to Capt. 
Adams, which was done. 

In January. 1907, Lieut. Col. Edward Burr, Corps of Engineers, then 
stationed at Boston, Mass., was directed by the Chief of Engineers to 
temporarily relieve First Lieut. H. C. Jewett, Corps of Engineers, of the 
fortification and river and harbor works in the Portland (Me.) district, 
Lieut. Jewett being incapacitated by an attack of typhoid fever. Steps 
were taken to withdraw all funds standing to Lieut. Jewett’s credit on 
the books of the Treasury, and requisition for funds to be placed to the 
credit of Lieut. Col. Burr was made. Lieut. Col. Burr remained in 
temporary charge of the Portland district until relieved by Lieut. Col. 
G. A. Zinn, Corps of Engineers, under the provisions of Special Orders 
101, War Department, 1907, in May of that year. 

In October, 1903, Col, G. J. Lydecker, Corps of Engineers, then sta- 
tioned at Cincinnati, Ohio, was directed by the Chief of Engineers to as- 
sume temporary charge of the works in the Pittsburgh district during 
the illness of Capt. W. L. Sibert, Corps of Engineers, the officer in per- 
manent charge, and he was similarly ordered by the Chief of Engineers 
to retransfer the works to Capt. Sibert when the latter returned to duty 
in November. 

In February, 1900, Lieut. Col. W. H. H. Benyaurd, Corps of Engineers, 
stationed in New York, died suddenly in that city. Maj. W. L. Marshall, 
Corps of Engineers, also stationed in that city, was directed by the 
Chief of Engineers, by wire, to assume temporary charge ef all duties, 
money, and property that had been in charge of Lieut. Col. Benyaurd. 
Maj. Marshall duly assumed charge of these duties, and remained in 
temporary charge until relieved by Maj. E. H. Ruffner, Corps of Engi- 
neers, undee the provisions of Special Orders 94, War Department, April 
21, 1900. 

Precisely similar action was taken on the sudden death of Maj. J. F. 
Gregory, Corps of Engineers, in Cincinnati, Ohio, in July, 1897, and in 
the ease of the sudden death of Col. O. M. Poe, Corps of Engineers, in 
Detroit, Mich., in October, 1895. 

&. In the cases cited above an emergency existed of a similar character 
to that which was presented in the present case, but similar action has 
been taken by the Chief of Engincers even when no such emergency 
existed, as shown.by the cases cited below. 

In March, 1909, Capt. Lytle Brown, Corps of Engineers, stationed at 
Louisville, Ky., was assigned by the Chief of Engineers certain duties 
connected with the survey of the Ohio River, and, in order that he 
might perform these duties without detriment to the other works in his 
charge, Lieut. Col. J. G. Warren, Corps of Engineers, stationed at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was directed by the Chief of Engineers on April 13, 1909, 
to temporarily relieve Capt. Brown of his other duties. These duties are 
to be retransferred to Capt. Brown upon completion of the field sea- 
son of the Ohio River survey. 

In November, 1907. Col. Milton B. Adams, Corps of Engineers, sta- 
tioned at Grand Rapids, Mich., was granted a leave of absence for 2 
months and 12 days, and in order to provide for the conduct of the 
works in his charge during his absence, he was directed by the Chief of 
Engineers to temporarily transfer the duties and funds in his charge to 
Maj. Charles Keller, Corps of Engineers, stationed at Detroit, Mich., 
and to resume charge upon his return from leave. 

9. Similar citations couid be multiplied indefinitely were it con- 
sidered necessary. In all these cases travel orders for such jaurneys 
as were necessary to carry out the instructions of the Chief of. Ensgi- 
neers were issued by the Chief of Engineers, and in none of them was 
The Adjutant General or the Secretary of War consulted, except in- 
cidentally when the transfer of funds by the method of the Treasury 
withdrawal and reallotment was necessary, on account of the inability 
of the officer in permanent charge of. the work to sign the transfer 
papers. ‘These cases are not evidences of a persistent violation of the 
ruies of proper procedure but are examples of the necessary exercise of 
— inherent in the principle of executive control by a responsible 
ead. 


stationed at 


The 





| days; but on September 7 
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; 10. The action of the Acting Chief of Engineers in directi: 
Cavanaugh to temporarily assume charge of Maj. MeIndoe's 
under the Engineer Department was strictly correct and in a: 
with precedent. His only error was in reporting his action to ‘| 
jutant General and in asking a confirmation, which was totally 
sary. If the Chief of Engineers had been present, this error wo 
have been made. The duties which Maj. Cavanaugh was di: 
this office to assume were only those pertaining to river and 
improvement and to fortification construction. The lighthous: 
and funds were transferred, by order of the Secretary of W 
consultation with the Secretary of the Department of Comm: 
Labor. There was no emergency in the Lighthouse Service, 
as the naval inspector was on hand and could temporarily a 
action of the Acting Chief of Engineers, being within the d 
vested in the Chief of Engineers, is not reviewable by The 
General; and even if it were so reviewable, the formal confirm»; 
that action by the Secretary of War, as expressed in the lett 
The Adjutant General, dated September 7, 1909, herewith, is 
lute bar to further review or animadversion on the part of The Aq 
General. The Chief of Engineers is charged with the execution «/ 
varied and important works, involving the employment of m 
of men and the expenditure of vast sums of public funds. If | 
tive acts within the legal sphere of his activities are to be re: 
The Adjutant General and his discretion in the conduct of the y 
committed to him is to be questioned by The Adjutant Genera!. : 
tire principle of executive administration and responsibility in 
gineer Department is or may be paralyzed. The Chief of Engin 
not recognize the right of The Adjutant General to so review 
nor can he submit to criticism or reprimand by The Adjutant 
based upon the exercise of his discretion in matters which ar: 
committed to his charge. 
11. The Chief of Engineers feels this matter very keenly. 1! 
that The Adjutant General has used the name of the Secretary 
to obtain from the files of this office official papers pertaini: 
to the business of this office, and that he has used these papers 
basis of a reprimand to the Chief of Engineers, administered 
name of the Secretary of War. Such a reprimand, if indeed 
istered by the Secretary of War, is a punishment which must 
felt by any conscientious and high-spirited officer, and whi 
follow him to the end of his career, if, in accordance with 
regulations relative to all expressions of censure from superi 
filed with his record in the War Department. But when such 
taken by The Adjutant General, in the name of the Secretary 
but without his express sanction, it becomes a wrong and an 
which same method may be used to destroy each and every 
usefulness in the Army. 
2. For the various reasons above set forth, the Chief of | 
requests that the reflections upon the conduct of the Office of 
of Engineers in this case contained in the indorsement of Sent 
1909, be expunged from the records of the War Department 
W. L. Marsua 
Chief of Engineers, United States 4 


{Seventh indorsement.] 


War DEPARTMENT, October ! 


Respectfully returned to The a General, inviting att: 
preceding indorsement, with direction to submit such report 
ment as he may desire to present thereon. 


r 


Ropeer SHAW OLIVre 
Acting Secretary « 
[Eighth indorsement.] 
To Col. Alvord, for remark. 
a. &. G& 
Oct. 14, 1909. 


[Ninth indorsement.] 


THe ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFI‘ 
October i 
Respectfully returned to The Adjutant General of the Arcr 
In the afternoon of September 8 last, at least an hour be! the 
close of office hours, Col. F. V. Abbot, Corps of Engineers, Acting Chief 
of Engineers, called me by telephone and stated that he had receis 
telegraphic notice that Maj. McIndoe, in charge of the Portland 
engineering district, was ill with typhoid fever, rud that he, Co 
had telegraphed Maj. Cavanaugh, then on leave of absence in |’ 
directing him to relieve Maj. McIndoe eg of his dutir 
take over his funds. I asked Col. Abbot if he had already tele: 
such an order, and he distinctly answered that he had, and as 
what he should do next. Thereupon I told him that there wa 
for him to do but to make a written report of the matte 
Adjutant General of the Army and ask for confirmation of t\« 
taken. 
Under date of September 3, the Acting Chief of Engineers ac 
to the Adjutant General the letter hereby returned. In that 
reported the action taken by him with regard to Majs. MclIn: 
Cavanaugh, asked that the instructions given by him to those r 
be confirmed, and recommended that inquiry be made of the /'epa 
ment of Commerce and Labor as to whether there was objectior 
temporary transfer of Maj. McIndoe’s duties as lighthouse ins) 
Maj. Cavanaugh. This letter was not received in the mail reon 
Adjutant General's Office until just at the close of office ! 
September 4, and the department was closed on the two f 
the letter reached my desk and I 
submitted it to the Acting Chief of Staff, who directed approv: 
action taken and that the necessary letter be written to the Dep 
of Commerce and Labor. I caused such a letter to be prep. 
took it to the Acting Secretary of War, who, after hearing a s 
of the case from me, signed the letter. I also addressed a ! 
the Chief of Engineers, informing him that the Secretary of \\ 
confirmed the action taken in directing the temporary relief 
McIndoe by Maj. Cavanaugh. 
In this connection it is proper to remark that since June 2: 
pursuant to instructions received from the Assistant Secretary 
on that date, unless otherwise specifically directed, all orders 
ing upon the authority of the Secretary of War for their validi' 
been given in his name, whether he be present or not, the us« 
words “Acting Secretary of War” having been discontinued. 
On September 8 I submitted to the Acting Chief of Staff a [etter 
from the Acting Secretary of Commerce and Labor requesting t! | » 
porary assignment of Maj. Cavanaugh as engineer of the thirteen 








thouse district, and by direction of the Acting Chief of Staff an 
ery making the assignment was prepared. On the same day I stated 
to the Acting Secretary of War and submitted to him a 
ram, which he signed, informing the Secretary of Commerce and 
| wv that an order detailing Maj. Cavanaugh temporarily as engineer 
‘ ic thirteenth lighthouse district and directing him to report by 
t raph to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor had been made. 
( the same day I also telegraphed Maj. Cavanaugh that this order 
had been made, 
rhere being no record in this office of the telegraphic correspondence 
hetween the Acting Chief of Engineers and Maj. Cavanaugh on which 
‘ irmation of the action taken in the case by the Acting Chief of 
1eers was asked and given in the name of the Secretary of War, 
hereinbefore stated, 1 called upon the Chief of Engineers, in the 
name of the Seeretary of War, on September 8 for copies of that corre- 
ence. This call was made after submission of the matter to the 
Chief of Staff and by his direction (first indorsement hereon). 
" copies thus called for having been received it was found that a 
of the telegram from Maj. Cavanaugh to the Chief of Engineers, 
ming him of the illness of Maj. McIndoe, was deficient in the im- 
ant particular that it did not show the time of its receipt. It was 
found, from a copy of the telegram of the Acting Chief of Engi- 
1 s to Maj. Cavanaugh, that the Acting Chief of Engineers had been 
ir mmunication with the Lighthouse Board with regard to the matter. 
I efore, I submitted all the papers in the case to the Acting Chief 
of Staff, and by his direction I called upon the Chief of Engineers, in 
the name of the Secretary of War, on September 14 (third indorse- 
ment hereon) for the original telegram from Maj. Cavanaugh to the 
Chief of Engineers, also for copies or a statement showing what passed 
hetween the Lighthouse Board and the office of the Chief of Engineers 


case 


\ ie 


with regard to the matter in question. . 
In connection with these calls upen the Chief of Engineers for in- 
formation with regard to this case it is proper to remark that both 


the calls were made “ By order of the Secretary of War” after 
nission of the matter to the Acting Chief of Staff and by virtue 


the authority vested in the Chief of Staff by a 3 of a pub- 
ed order (E) of the Secretary of War of April 14, 1906. That 


agraph is as follows: 
‘ 


1e submission of matters to the Secretary by the Chief of Stat 


will be in person. Before presentation to either the Secretary or the 
Assistant Secretary the cases should be completed by obtaining the 
necessary recommendations, reports, or information from the bureaus 
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the department, or the military authorities outside of the depart- | 


L . and to this end the Chief of Staff is authorized to call therefor. 

‘By order of the Secretary of War.” 

\fter having been fully advised as to all the facts in the case the 
Acting Chief of Staff decided that the papers should be returned to 
he Chief of Engineers, whose attention should be called to the im- 

er action of his office with regard to the case and especially to 
the fact that there was ample time to make request for proper action 
in the usual way. Thereupon, I caused the draft of an indorsement 
nveying that decision (fifth indorsement hereon) to be 
September 21 I submitted that draft to the Acting ¢ 
read it and approved it. 


a pe On 
‘hief of Staff, 


I then took it to the Acting Secretary | 


War, who read it and approved it after I had advised him fully | 


with regard to the case and the action that had been taken by the 


Acting Chief of Staff with regard to it. 

Following is a copy of the record made by me immediately after 

the submission of this draft and before the fair copy was written: 
lForegoing draft submitted to the Actg. Chief of Staff and the Act- 

ing a of War this date, and approved by them. B. A. (BP. 

Alvord), A. G. Sept. 21, °09.” 

Not a single step has been taken by The Adjutant General's Office 

In this case, from the beginning up to the present time, without the 

full knowledge and approval of either the Acting Secretary of War, 

Acting Chief of Staff, or both combined. The assertion of the 

ief of Engineers that the third indorsement hereon conveys a repri- 
mand to him is without foundation. That indorsement advises him in 
very mild way to the effect that the action of his office in directing 
{aj. Cavanaugh to assume the duties of Maj. McIndoe without first 
submitting the matter for the action of the Secretary of War, by 
whom Maj. MeIndoe had been placed in charge of those duties, was 
wholly unnecessary and unwarranted. 

‘he facts in this case are very simple. Maj. MecIndoe was placed in 

irge of certain duties by the express order of the Secretary of War. 
It required an order of the Secretary of War or the President to re- 
ieve him from those duties. The Acting Chief of Engineers undertook to 
relieve him without invoking the authority or consent of any superior. 
there was not the slightest necessity for his doing this. He 
ceived telegraphic notice of Maj. McIndoe’s illness at 2.46 p. m., when 
hoth the Acting Chief of Staff and the Acting Secretary of War were 
in their offices and would remain there for at least an hour and a 

lf. If he had brought or sent his telegraphic notice to The Adju- 
it General's Office, as he should have done, the notice would have 
een acted on by the Acting Chief of Staff and the Acting Secretary of 
War, and the necessary telegraphic order would have heen sent to 
z j. Cavanaugh all within 20 minutes at the most and probably within 

0 minutes. 

That a subordinate may change, even temporarily, the operation 
if specific order of a superior when that superior is readily accessi- 
ble and is in position to act in the matter virtually as quickiy and as 
understandingly as the subordinate could is a proposition that in mili- 
tary affairs is novel, to say the least. 

Beny. ALVORD, Adjutant General. 


re- 


[Tenth indorsement.] 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, October 15, 
Respectfully returned to the Acting Secretary of War. 


THE 
1909. 


Che burden of the complaints embodied by the Chief of Engineers 
in his somewhat emotional indorsement (sixth) hereon is that he has 
been reprimanded and that The Adjutant General did it improperly, 
= his own responsibility, and by making unauthorized use of the 


me of the Secretary of War. 
undation 
le them, 

_to say that informing the Chief of Engineers that certain action 
iken by his office was wholly unnecessary and unwarranted constitutes 


Neither of these complaints has any 
other than in the heated imagination of the officer who 


nhvolved whenever in the course of official correspondence attention of 


on his part or on the part of any of his subordinates. The mere state- 
ment of such a contention is sufficlent to show its fallacy 

The baselessness of the Chief of Engineer's confident assertion to the 
effect that The Adjutant General acted in this on his own responsi- 


case 


bility and improperly used the name of the Secretary of War in doing 
so is conclusively shown by the seveuth indorsement hereon, in which 
it is made clear that every step that was taken in the case was taken 
with the full knowledge and approval of the Acting Chief of Staff, the 
Acting Secretary of War, or of both of them together, and t} in every 
instance the Secretary of War was properly cited as the source of 
authority for the action taken The Adjutant General accepts the 
entire responsibility for everything that was done in or by his office in 
this case. He would accept that responsibility’ without question even 
if his office had erred in the matier, but he knows that it did not er 
He watched the case closely from the beginning, and took care that no 
step should -be taken in it by his office without the full knowledge and 
assent of competent authority \ 

It does not seem incumbent upon The Adjutant General to enter into 
an elaborate defense of the decision, made by authority superior to him 
in this case, to the effect that, there being ample time . secure the 
action of such authority, the action of the office of the Chief of Engl- 
neers in relieving Maj. McIndee of duties assigned to him by the See 
retary of War was wholly unnecessary and unwarranted It seems 
sufficient to say that if the Chief of Engineers can, he contends 
relieve such officers of duties so assigned to them whenever he sees fif 
to do so, and without the assent of the Secretary of War, he can a 


will completely nullify any such assignment orders of the Secretary of 
War, and the issuance of such orders by the Secretary is a and 
empty formality. Life is too short to permit of wasting any portion of 
it in discussion with, or for the benefit of, anyone whose conception of 
the underlying principles of military administration is so hazy that he 
can advocate such a proposition seriously. A proposition of this kind 
would be regarded as remarkable if advanced by a State militiaman, and 
it is simply amazing when put forward by an officer of the Regular 
Army, even though his connection with the military side of that estab- 
lishment be so remote as to be merely nominal. 


useless 


Touching the precedents cited by the Chief of Engineers in support of 
the action of his office in the case in question, it is to be observed that 
they all appear to have been created in his own office, and to be merely 
cumulative evidence of the entertainment by that office of erroneous 
views as to the powers of the Chief of Engineers It is not doubted 
that the Chief of Engineers can find in the records of action taken by 
his office precedents for many irregular and unmilitary procedures, but 
it does not follow that those procedures were or are right, or that they 
would have been tolerated in the past if they had been brought to the 
attention of the proper authority, as was the procedure that led to 
this correspondence 

When the Chief of Engineers learns that the principal allegations 


made by him in the sixth indorsement hereon are without foundation 
in fact, he must be deeply chagrined over the deplorable recklessness 


of statement that he displayed in that indorsement. gut the predicn 
ment that he has placed himself in is one that usually awaits those 
who hasten to attack others without first making sure that their own 
weapons are reliable. Perhaps the Chief of Engineers may be brought 
to realize, too, that to protest with much vehemence that one bas |een 
unjustly reprimanded or otherwise outraged by having his attention 
called officially to an error on his part is an artifice that does not ob- 
scure the error, bowever much it may relieve the chagrin that Is natu- 
rally due to the discovery of the error and to the notice taken of it 


This incident will not have been entirely devoid of value, to the Chief 
of Engineers at least, if that officer shall learn from it that he can 
best protect the interests of his department by taking care that he and it 
shall be right in their procedure, and that it is never wise and is seldom 
safe to attack others without first making sure that the attack justi- 
fiable and that the weapons of the attacking party can be depended 
unser 


F. C. AINSWORTH, 


The Adjuant General 
[Eleventh indorsement. ] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, October 16, 1909 
Respectfully referred to Brig. Gen. W. W. Wotherspoon. Assistant 
Chief of Staff, for such commert hereon as he may desire t ! 
ROBERT SHAW OLIVER 
Acting Secretary of War. 
[Twelfth indorsement.] 
Wank DrPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIE: STAar! 
Washington, October i9, 1909 


War 


Respectfully returned to the Acting Secretary of ! 
forth in the eighth 


The facts in this case are fully and accurately set 











(ninth) indorsement hereon. When my attention as Acting Chief of 
Staff was called to the fact that an order had been issued by the Act 
ing Chief of Engineers, without consultation with or the consent of the 
Acting Secretary of War, assigning an officer of his corps to duty 
which would keep him away from his regular station for an indefinite 
time, the question naturally arose, Did such an emergency exist or was 
the necessity so great as to warrant what appeared to be an unusual 
act? In determining what emergency or urgent necessity existed for 
this action it was necessary to ascertain whether the date or hour of 
the receipt of information on which the action was taken Vas h as 
to preclude the use of the ordinary methods pursued in the assi ent 
of officers to duty of any kind. When it developed that this inform: 
tion was received at least an hour and a half prior to the time the 
Acting Secretary of War left his office on the date in question, and 
that the urgency of the case was not such as to preclude the slight de- 
lay of from 5 to 10 minutes which would ha re ed had the Acting 
| Chief of Engineers pursued the normal and regular course in uging 
the matter to the attention of the Acting Secretary of War ber issu- 
ing the order, I deemed the occasion a proper one to invite the attention 
of the Acting Secretary of War and the Acting Chief of Engineers to 
what appeared to be the lack of necessity and warrant for such precipi- 
tate and unusual action. I therefore approved the draft of the indorve- 
ment referred to by the Chief of Engineers and directed that si b- 
mitted to the Acting Secretary of War to see if it met with his appro- 
bation. The indorsement was so submitted and approved by him. | 

In inviting the attention of the Acting Chief of Engineers to the 


reprimand is equivalent to saying that a reprimand to an officer is | 


manifest lack of such urgency or necessity in this case as to warrant 


that officer is directed, no matter how mildly, to any error of procedure | such a departure from the ordinary aud normal way of transacting 
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with the detail of officers for duty 
i reprimand to that officer, and it 
what strained interpretation to 
ement complained of. 
Ww. 


issistant 


there was no 
appears to me 
attribute such a 


W. Wore! 
to the 


SPOON, 


St ‘thief of Staff. 


1 
rae 


the twelfth indorsement. ] 
tl Acting Secretary of 
War Depar 
OF THE CHI} 


Washington, Oct 


STAFF, 
be ? 25 


OFFICE 
199). 
ving no place in my indorsement on 
mplaint of the Chief of Engineers that he 
dorsement of The Adjutant G il of the Army 
reprimand, seems to be pertinent the subject 
it would appear that the real sub at issue is, 
rineers order officers of corps on duty without 
Secretary of War, or, at least, thout pursuing 
is followed by other corps and departments of the 


nel 
Lo 

his 

W 


course he 


ie Chief of 
idorsement 


in the opening sentences of paragraph 10 of 


‘he Acting Chief of Engineers in directing Maj. Cava- 
marily charge of Maj. MecIndoe’s works under 
er Department was strictly correct and in accordance with 
tfis only error was in reporting his action to The Adjutant 
l 1d in asking a confirmation, which was totally unnecessary.” 
Cavanaugh v assigned to duty in the Office the Chief of 
neers, with station | city, by paragraph 22, Special Orders, 
215, War Department, 1907, Paragraph 5, Special Orders, No. 175, 
Departmen 1908, detailed him as a member of the Lighthouse 
d Maj. McIndoe was assigned to duty at Portland, Oreg., in 
of fortification and river and harbor works and as chief engi- 
of the Department of the Columbia by paragraph 6, Special Orders, 
119, War irtment, 1908. He was cel to lighthouse duty 
paragraph 2, Special Orders, No. 127, War Department, 1908. Para- 
ph 16, Spe Orders, No. 144, War Department, 1908, revoked so 
of the first order 


i as related to duty as chief engineer, Department 
( mbia 


the above 
order of 


fo tem] ass le 
iM ngine 


lent 
as of 


thie 
THis 


orders were issued either 
the Acting Secretary of War: 
“J. FRANKLIN BSLL, 
: “Major General, Chief of Staff. 
‘Official : 


‘Henry P. McCain, Adjutant General.” 

or 
‘By order of the Acting Secretary of War: 

* WILLIAM 


“Major General, 


P. DUVALL, 
Aeting Chief of Staff. 
“ Official : 

“Henry P. McCarn, 
From this it will be seen that both of these officers were assigned to 
duty in the regular and normal way by orders issued from The Adju- 
tant General's Office, pursuant to Instructions from the Secretary of 
War's office, and that those orders involved duty in connection with 
fortification works in addition to work connected with river and harbor 
work and lighthouse duty. To claim that the change of status of these 
officers can be made without imstructions réceived through the same 

e used in the above-cited orders would appear to raise 


1djutant General.” 


channels as th 
the question whether officers of the Engineer Corps constitute a body in 
the Army exempt, so far at least as their assignment to river and 
harbor and fortification work is concerned, from that supervision and 
direction which the Secretary of War holds and exercises through The 
Adjutaut General’s Office over all other officers of the Army. There is 
no question but that the Secretary of War can issue such orders or 
instructions deems proper, and may issue them in such manner 
as ms to proper, At the same time there seems to be equally 
no question that all officers of the Army must comply, unless 
specially directed otherwise, with such regulations and orders as have 
been promulgated by the Secretary of War governing methods of proce 
dure in bringing matters which require his official sanction to the 
Secretary of War’s attention. In my opinion the procedure suggested 
by the Chief of Engineers, in that part of his indorsement above quoted, 
would not be consistent with regulations and orders now existing 

Ve ry respectfully, 


but 


Ww. Ww. WoOTHERSPOON, 
Brigadicr General, General S 
{ssistant to the 

[Thirteenth indorsement. ] 
War DEPARTMENT, October 

Respectfully referred to the Judge Advocate General, 
ticular attention to the twelfth indorsement hereon and to the accom- 
panying memorandum of the Assistant to the Chief of Staff, dated 
October 20, 1909. 

By the personal direction of the Secretary of War, the Judge Advo- 
cate General will render full report upon the following questions, viz: 

1. Did the Acting Chief of Engineers act within his rights when 
directing Maj. Cavanaugh to temporarily reileve Maj. McIndoe ? 

2. Has the Chief of Engineers authority, without orders from the 
Secretary of War, to assign to or relieve from duty or order from 
point to poggt such officers of his corps as are engaged (a) in river 
and harbor Work; (0) upon fortification work? 

ROBERT SHAtV OLIVER, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


tnt? 
te 
taj] 


Chief of Staff. 


20, 1909. 


inviting par- 


AT BRLLE MEADE, 
Nashville, Tenn., October 9, 1909. 

Dear Sir: I inclose herewith the papers in regard to the reprimand 
of the Chief of Engineers by The Adjutant General. 

The issue made by them must be determined. I have had no ques- 
tion of this sort presented to me, and do not know what precedents 
there are. Without any knowledge on the subject, it seems that it 
would be proper to refer the matter to the Judge Advocate General, 
to report upon the following propositions: 

(1) Did the Acting Chief of Engineers act within his rights in 
directing Maj. Cavanaugh to temporarily relieve Maj. Mcindoe? 

(2) Was it a matter over which The Adjutant General had any 
jurisdiction ? ° 

If any other points occur to you, please submit them also, 


the | refered to this office for opinion in your indorsement of the 20th 


I would like to have a report made by you in this matter, either 
the way I suggest or in some other way, if this is not in accordan 
with precedent, so that I may dispose of it on my return to Washinet 


Yours, respectfully, ; 


J. M. Dickinson. 
Hon. Rosert SHAW OLIVER, 


issistant Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 
as = > e * a 


; War DEPARTMENT, 

OFYIceE oF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, 

Washington, October 30, 1909. 

The AcTING Srecrerany or War. 
Sin: I beg leave to submit the following report upon the questions 
stant. Before proceeding to the discussion it is proper to say a word 
in respect to the functions of the several staff departments with 
been established from time to time by Congress with a view to 
the Secretary of War in the performance of his duties. 
Bach of the staff departments which were recognized and continued 
the genral reorganization act of February 2, 1901 (31 Stat. 


a8s) st 


in 


“, 


| 748), was originally established by statute for the performance of 


tain specific duties. The duties with which they are charged are in 


| cated in part by the titles of the several departments and in part by 


and 
some 


officers created with a view to their performance. The establishment 
an adjutant general's department, for example, indicated an intention 
the part of Congress to provide an agency or instrumentality for the | 
formance of the duties of an adjutant general which were well kno 
understood at the date when that department was established 

cases the Engineer, Quartermaster’s, and Subsistence 
ments, for example, duties differing from or additional to 
cated by their titles have been expressly imposed by law. 


n 


n 
In 
Der rt- 
those ij 
The Ge 


| Regulations of the Army also prescribe duties to be performed by 


chiefs of the several staff departments, and some of these general r 
lations prescribe, to some extent, the relations that have been « 
lished with a view to govern. the heads of such departments in { 
relations to each other and to the Secretary of War. 

- The duties of The Adjutant General are those indicated as pertainin 
to that office by its title. Executive regulations in furtherance of 
statute have been framed specifying in considerable detail the pr 
duties with which The Adjutant General of the Army is char; 
These are set forth fully in paragraph 777 of the Army Regulat 


| which provides that 


| tary of War and subject to the supervision of the Chief of Staff in 


“The Adjutant General’s Department is the department of record 
orders, and correspondence of the Army and the militia. 

“The Adjutant General is charged, under the direction of the Se 
matters pertaining to the command, 
the existing military establishment, 
thenticating, and communicating to troops and individuals in the n 
tary service all orders, instructions, and regulations issued by 
Secretary of War through the Chief of Staff: of preparing and 
tributing commissions; of compiling and issuing the Army Regi 
and the Army List and Directory; of consolidating the general ret 


discipline, or administration 
with the duty of recording, 


| of the Army; of arranging and preserving the reports of officers 


tailed to visit encampments of militia; of preparing the annual ret 
of the militia required by law to be submitted to Congress; of 


| aging the recruiting service, and of recording and issuing orders { 


the War Department remitting or mitigating sentences of 
convicts who have been discharged from the military service. 

“The Adjutant General is vested by law with the charge, under 
Secretary of War, ‘of the military and hospital records of tt 
teer armies and the pension and other business of the War Depart: 
connected therewith’ and of the publication and distribution 
Official Reeords of the War of the Rebellion. He also has charge 
historical records and business of the permanent military estab 
ment. including all pension, pay, bounty, and other business pertair 
to vr based wpen the military or medical histories of former officers o1 
enlisted men. 

“The archives of The Adjutant General's Office include: All 
tary records of the Revolutionary War; the records of all orga 
tions, officers, and enlisted men that have been in the military 


mil 


sery 


| of the United States since the Revolutionary War; the recerds 


| identification cards; 


movements and operations of troops; the medical and hospital records 
of the Army; all reports of physical examination of recruits and all 
the records of the Provost Marshal General's [u- 
reau:; the records of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands; the Confederate records, including those pertaining to the 4- 


| lative, exeeutive, and judicial branches of the Confederate Governin 


‘‘Upon the muster out or discharge of volunteers or militia fron 


| service of the United States all the records that pertain to them 
| that have not already been filed in the Adjutant General’s Office wi!! 
| transferred to and filed in that office. 


|} or correct 


| istrative action by other bureaus of the War Department. 


“The Adjutant General takes such steps as are necessary to comp! 
the records in his custody and answers all calis or inqui: 
that are answerable fromr those records and that do not “aa: admin 
(Par. 777, 
Army Regulations, 1908.)”’ 
That the duties so prescribed have continued without substanti 
change for nearly 75 years is indicated by the corresponding requi: 


| ments of the Army Regulations of 1835, which provide that: 


“The Adjutant General is the channel through which are issued ail 
orders emanating from the headquarters of the Army and al! regula- 
tiows necessary to be communicated to the troops. He is charged with 
the details of the service; with the record of all military appointme 
promotions, resignations, deaths, and other casualties, as well 
inventories of the effects ef deceased officers and soldiers; with 
registry, making out, and distribution of all commissions of the Ar! 
and of the Militia of the District of Columbia; with the safe-kee} 
of the monthly returns of regiments and posts and muster rolls 
companies; the annual returns of the militia; the proceedings of 


as 


| eral courts-martial and the records of the War Department which relate 


to the personnel of the Army; with the duties connected with thi 
cruiting service, and the enrollment of all enlisted soldiers, showing 
the description, date of enlistment, discharge, desertion, death, and 


| everything connected with their military history; with examination f 


| 


all applications for pensions = to their being sent to the [en 
sion Office; and, finally, with the making out of the annual returns 
of the Army and the militia of the several States and Territories. and 
the publication of the annual Army Register. (Par. 1, Art. XLI Arm) 
lations of 1835.)” 

t is proper to say, also, that the = in veference arose in the 
ordinary administration of the department, a matter which is entir ly 
in the hands of the Secretary of War, as the representative of the 
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President in the conduct of military affairs. As it is practically im- 
ssible for a cause of action to arise of a character to require adjudi- 
on by the courts in the ordinary and habitual relations between 
the Secretary of War and the heads of the several staff departments, 
‘re are not precedents, in the usual acceptation of that term, which 
juld assist in the determination of the questions referred to this office 
opinion; and in passing upon the case decisive weight must be 
tributed to the approved practice of the department for the last 75 
rs in respect to the functions of The Adjutant General and his 
ations to the several staff departments and to the Army at large. 
It is an essential incident of departmental administration that there 
uuld be some office in which the action of the Secretary of War, in 
ect to the duty to which officers of the Army are assigned, shall 
‘made a matter of official record; and that office should also_be 
irged with the preparation and submission to the Secretary of War 


+i 
itl 


of orders changing the station of officers or appointing them to par- | 


tienlar duties. The Adjutant General, from the nature of his office, con- 


tutes the channel of communication between the heads of depart- 
nts and the Secretary of War in such cases, and in his office the | 
record of the action of the Secretary thereon is made a matter of 


nanent record, 

With the disbursement of appropriation and with the relations be- 
tween the heads of the several staff departments and their subordinates 
in matters relating to the performance of the duties with which they 
are charged by law not involving changes of station or affecting other 
interests than those committed by law to a particular department of the 
staff for execution The Adjutant General has nothing todo. The require- 
ments of the regulation in that regard are plain and prescribe that: 

‘ Correspondence between an officer of a staff corps or department and 
the chief of the War Department bureau in which he is serving, which 





does not involve questions of administrative responsibility within the 


ipervision of commanding officers outside that staff corps or depart- 

ment, nor relate to individual interests or status ef a military nature 
requiring the action of authority outside that staff corps or department, 

| which is concerned exclusively with the business of that staff 
corps or department, will pass directly. All business emanating from 
ihe bureaus of the War Department requiring the action of higher 
authority will be submitted to the Chief of Staff for his consideration, 
cither orally in person or in writing through The Adjutant General of 
the Army. In all cases the action of higher authority thereon will be 
communicated in writing by The Adjutant General of the Army to those 
concerned. Matters, however, of a purely civil nature will be sub- 
mitted by chiefs of bureaus directly to the Secretary of War unless 
otherwise required by their subject matter. 
tions of 1908.)” 

The necessity of such a central agency as that above described is 
apparent when the enormous volume of administrative work with which 
the War Department is charged is considered. As a result of such an 
orderly disposition of the business of the department as is contemplated 
in the foregoing extracts from the General Regulations of the Army, it 
is possible for the Secretary of War to know at all times the exact 
stations of all officers of the Army and the nature of the duty upon 
which they are employed. He is also able to call for the entire record 
of a particular officer from the date of his original appointment to the 
Army, and in the operation of the existing system of efficiency reports, 
which are matters of record in The Adjutant General's Office, he is 
enabled to call for the record showing not only the nature of the duty 
with which a particular officer is charged but the manner in which 
that duty is performed, together with an authoritative estimate of the 
eapacity and adaptability of the officer along several lines of professional 
activity. 

It should also be borne in mind that several important enactments of 
Congress require that the methods of administration above indicated 
should be adhered to, and that a central bureau of record in respect to 
the stations, duties, and movements of commissioned officers of the Army 
should be constantly maintained. Such are the acts of July 29, 1876 
(19 Stat. L., 102), and March 2, 1901 (31 Stat. L., 902), regulating 
the pay status of officers on cumulative leave; the act of March 2, 1901 
(31 Stat. L., 903), allowing additional pay for foreign service; sections 
1243 and 1244 of the Revised Statutes, and the acts of June 30, 1882 
(22 Stat. L., 117), March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. L., 457), February 16, 1891 
(26 Stat. L., 763), ete., governing compulsory retirement, retirement for 


age, and the retirement of officers at fixed ages or after specified periods 
of service. 
rhe duties of the Engineer Department, in respect to the construc- 


maintenance, and operation of canals and works of river 
arbor improvement, together with their work in connection with forti- 
ications and seacoast defenses, are carried on under the direction of 
he Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, whose authority in 
spect thereto is measured by the enactments of Congress which pre- 
scribe their duties and responsibilities in that regard. It is only when 
the station of an officer is changed, or a leave of absence is granted, or 
a question of retirement is presented, that The Adjutant General 
becomes charged with the performance of certain duties respecting the 
record sides of the several acts noted. It is believed that the necessity 

the keeping of such official records and the several details of ad- 
linistration which are necessarily incident thereto have been made 
apparent, : 

fhe following are the facts which furnished an occasion for the in- 
closed representations of the Chief of Engincers. 
had been assigned to duty by the Secretary of War in charge of the 
engineer district of Portland, with station at Portland, Oreg., fell ill 
with typhoid fever ; the case was a serious one, involving his relief from 
the status of active duty. Maj. Cavanaugh, who had been similarly 
assigned to duty in the office of the Chief of Engineers in Washington, 
was in Portland on leave of absence when-Maj. McIndoe became ill, and 


sm teh tet eo 


Acting Chief of Engineers who, on September 3, 1909, directed Maj. 
Cavanaugh, by telegraph, to relieve Maj. McIndoe of his duties as 


engineer in charge of the Portland district, and to take over the public 
funds in his possession, 

This action was reported to The Adjutant General, by telephone, 
ibout an hour before the close of official business on the same day. 
|. Abbot, the Acting Chief of Engineers, was advised to make a fuli 
‘port of the case for submission to the Secretary of War. This report 
as furnished to The Adjutant General on the same day, but was not 
‘ceived at the mail room of The Adjutant General's Office until the 
close of office hours on the day following (September 4). The War 
Department was closed on September 5 and 6 (Sunday and Labor Day), 
and on September 7 the letter of the Acting Chief of Engineers was sub- 
mitted to the Acting Chief of Staff, who, in the name of the Secretary 
of War, directed approval of the action taken. 

As the telegraphic correspondence between Maj. Cavanaugh and the 
Acting Chief of Engineers was not inclosed in the latter’s report of 


-4 45 


| order of the Secretary of War.’ 


(Par. 789, Army Regula- | 


September 3. and this correspondence constituted an essential part of 
the case already submitted to the Acting Secretary of War, copies were 
called for by The Adjutant General on September 8, and were promptly 





furnished. As some important omissions, in the matter of dates, etc., 
were disclosed in the copies supplied to The Adjutant General, the 
originals of the telegrams to Maj. Cavanaugh and the Acting Chief of 
Engineers were called for by The Adjutant General, together with 
information in respect to certain corr spondence between the former and 
the Lighthouse Board in respect to the substitution of Maj. Cavanaugh 
for Maj. McIndoe as the agent of the Lighthouse Board in the district 
of Portland. It is sufficient to say, as to this aspect of the case, that 
the action taken by The Adjutant General was in conformity to the 
established practice of the department, and the action proposed to be 
taken upon the case presented by the Acting Chief of Engineers was 
submitted in each case to the Acting Chief of Staff and to the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, or to both of those officers, and their dire 


tions in respect to such action were taken by an officer of The Adjutant 
General’s department and made a matter of official 


record 


The executive regulations applicable to the case, under which The 
Adjutant General acted in calling for information in respect to the 
relief of Maj. McIndoe and the assignment of Maj. Cavanaugh, are 
embodied in paragraph 777 of the Army Regulations, which provides 
that— 

“s£ * x 


The Adjutant General is charged, under the direction of 
the Sec retary of War, and subject to the supervision of the Chief of 
Staff in all matters pertaining to the command, discipline, or adminis 
tration of the existing military establishment, with the duty of record 
ing, authenticating, and communicating to troops and individuals in the 
military service all orders, instructions, and regulations issued by the 
Secretary of War through the Chief of Staff * * *. (Par. 777, 
Army Regulations, 1908.) ” 

The special reference which was necessary to complete the case for 
purposes of record and for submission to the Secretary of War, through 


the Chief of Staff, was authorized by the following requirement of 
executive regulations: 

“The submission of matters to the Secretary by the Chief of Staff 
will be in person. Before presentation to either the Secretary or the 


Assistant Secretary the cases should be completed by obtaining the 
necessary recommendation, reports, or information from the bureaus of 
the department, or the military authorities outside of the department, 
and to this end the Chief of Staff is authorized to call therefor * By 
Paragraph 3, Order (FE) of the Secre- 
tary of War of April 14, 1906.” 

The question presented in your imdorsement of the 20th instant can 
now be discussed. First, an expression of opinion is desired as to the 


following question: 


| 769, 787. and 789 of the Army Regulations. 
| tary 


“1. Did the Acting Chief of Engineers act within his rights 
directing Maj. Cavanaugh to temporarily relieve Maj. MeIndoe?” 

The assignment of officers of the several staff departments to stations 
is ordered by the Secretary of War, upon the applications of the heads 
of the several staff departments which are submitted to the Secretary 
of War through The Adjutant General in the operation of paragraphs 
The orders of the Secre 
of War directing such changes, instructions, assignments 
issued through The Adjutant General. In the case in reference Maj. 
McIndoe was assigned to duty as engineer officer of the Vortland dis 
trict by the Secretary of War on the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers. Maj. Cavanaugh was similarly assigned by the same 
thority to duty in the office of the Chief of Engineers in this city. 
the assignments were made originally by the Secretary of War, 
in such assignments could only be made by the 


when 


or 


are 


nt 
As 
changes 
authority ; 


same 


or, 
to state the matter in somewhat different language, a change of station 
or an assignment in the case of a staff officer can only be accomplished 


in pursuance of an instrument purporting to be an order of the Secre 
tary of War, and a change in such station can only be made in the 
operation of an instrument of equal dignity and authority. it is there- 
fore the opinion of this office that the first questions should be answered 


in the negative, that the Chief of Engineers did not act within his 
rights in directing Maj. Cavanaugh to take station in Portland, Oreg 





and relieve Maj. McIndce of his duties in charge of the engineer dis 
| trict of Portland. 

The second question is: 

“9 Has the Chief of Engineers authority without orders from the 


and | 


Maj. MeIndoe, who | 


communicated the facts in connection with Maj. McIndoe’s illness to the | 


Secretary of War to assign to or relieve from duty, or order from poini 






























to point, such officers of his corps as are engaged (a) in river and 
harbor work; (b) upon fortification work?” 

It is the opinion of this office that this question too must be an- 
swered in part in the negative. The case presented in the papers in 
reference involved the relief of one officer who had been assigned to a 
station of duty by the Secretary of War. It has been seen that, where 
an officer has been so assigned, his relief can only be accomplished in 
the operation of an order of equal authority and sanction; that is, the 
relief of Maj. McIndoe and the assignment of Maj. Cavanaugh to duty 
at Portland, Oreg., could only be accomplished, under the existing and 
long-established practice of the department, in the operation of in- 
structions issuing in the name of the Secretary of War 

A different case is presented in the operation of paragraph 194, 
Engineer Regulations of June 26, 1902, which provides that 

“194, Prior order or subsequent approval necessary.—Travel must be 
covered by a specific order issued ior to the commencement of th 
journey. “Such orders will be issued only whet the journey is . 
account of and indispensable to the public serv 

“Where urgent public duty requires travel wi ut pl 13 ordel 
the case must be reported without delay to the yper sul i 
approval, in subsequent orders, shall be accepted in lien of previ 
order in the case. 

‘““In every case where the necessity for a journey on duty con l 
with any of the works of the Engincer Department can f een in 
time to receive an answer before the desired date of depat e. tl 1 
contemplated in the above extract will be asked 1 

“In any case where the necessity for a jou ean not be foreseo2n 
in time to receive an answer before the desired dat ‘ it ) 
journey will be made and approval will be requested as stated 0 

“In the former case the intended date of departure will stated 
approximately. In the latter case the dates of departure and return 
to station, and the fact that the necessit fi the irney could not 
have been foreseen will be stated. and in either ise the reasons for the 
journey will be set forth in such manner that the Chief of Engineers 
may judge of the necessity for the journey.” 

As subsequently amended in the operation of Circular 46, Corps of 
Engineers, of 1906. subparagraph 1 of paragraph 194 reads as follows: 

“194-1. Prior authority required except in extre emergencies In 
view of the requirements of Army regulation 1313, as modified by 

| General Order 144, W. D., 1906, officers of the Corps of Engincers wil), 
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wrders or tele graphic nuthority before beginning official 
they expect to ask mileage. The telegraph may be 
ht, in asking orders in cases justifying the cost. In 
journey may be made without prior orders, but 
showing not only the urgeney of the journey, 
ity before starting of securing tel graphic autho:- 
tted: unless the report be such as to satisfy the Chief 
the latter point, approval of the journey will not be 
C. of E., 1906.)” 
ted that the foreg: 
tion to cas of « also restricted in 


and 


nergenc) are 
which the emergency is such that the neces- 
not be foreseen in time to receive an answer 
1 date of departure.” In the case under discussion no 
rgency existed Maj. McIndoe’s illness was unexpected, 
Engineers was apprised by telegraph of his condition, 
s to suggest immediate action The telegram was re- 
hours on September 3, 1909, when The Adjutant 
Chief of Staff, and the Assistant Secretary of War 
eir offices in the War Department Building and in a 
d to any matters of public business that be pre- 
It will © be observed that the regulations last above 
nm, not to chat f station and dut but 
on the prblic isiness 
the opinion of this office that, for the reasons above 
d tl authority of the Chief of Enineers to assign 
rps of Engineers to duty, or to relieve them from an 
nt, withort the order of the Secretary cf War. 
‘hief of Engineers to order officers of his corps 
ho are engaged in the construction of 
! it or maintenance of works of river and harbor im- 
nent, depends upon other regulations than those which controlled 
\cting Chief of Engineers in his action in respect to the relief of 
MciIndoe and the assignment of Maj. Cavanaugh to duty in 
ind. Ore 


to cases In 


urney * can 


=, 
night 


( from 


It is proper to say a word in conclusion in respect to the power of 
‘hief of Engineers to authorize officers of the Engineer Corps to 
ravel on business connected with the prosecution of river and harbor 
improvements and other civil works which are intrusted to the Corps cf 
Envireers for exeeution It will be observed that the statutes 
reculstions, presently to be cited. relate to orders directing travel 


1 
f 


and 


net to orders cirecting chances of station and duty, which, as has been 


e are iss the 
the head of r stalf 


Secretary of War 
department. which is s 
War through The Adjutant General, by whom the necessary orders are 
I pared and in whose office the orders of the Secretary of War, and 
the papers upon which such orders are based, are made the subject of 
permanent oficial record. 

The followine enactments of Congress and decisions of accounting 
officers, with the Executive regulations in furtherance thereof, govern 
in all matters relating to the travel of officers of engineers in connec- 
tion with civil works, incleding the construction and 
canals, bridces. dams, and works of river and harbor improvement. It 
rule im the disbursement of the appropriations of Con- 
expenses incurred in travel, which is necessary in the 
ruction of a particular work or the expenditure of a particular 

rintion, as a proper charge against the work in connection with 

the travel is undertaken. It has been held by the Comptroller of 
Treasury that 
he mil e allowance of officers of the Corps of Engineers when 
treveling on duty connected with river and harbor improvements, being 
an ¢ : ecessarily incidental to and incurred on account of such 
wort, is properly payable from the appropriations therefor and not from 
the ro ‘Pay of the Army, at the special rates prescribed by 
Aer s for mileage payable from said appropriation.” (III Dig., 
24a Comp. Trec., par. 290.) 

Such is the case also in resnect to travel performed in connection 
with other civil works not relating to the military establishment—the 
Panama Canal, for example, the construction and maintenance of which 
is committed, by statute or by Executive discretion, to the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers. To that end the General Regulations 
of the Army contain the following requirement : 

‘An officer traveling on duty in connection with public works (not 
arsenals, military surveys, or explorations) will receive travel allow- 
2 from the appropriation for the work; bunt if there be no appro- 
ion he will receive mileage from the Pay Department.” Par. 

Army Reevlations of 1908.) 

‘act of September 16. 1890, provides that— 

letermining the mileage of officers of the Corps of Engineers 

ec WwW out troops on duty connected with works under their 

no deduction shall be made for such travel as may be necessary 
ided or land-grant railways.”’ (Sec. 15, act of Sept. 
m, 26 Stat. L., 456.) 
current act of appropriation for the support of the Army con- 

the following requirement 
ineer School, Washington, D.C. * * * 
of officers on vs approved 
the purpose of instruction : Provided, That the traveling expenses herein 
ided for shall be in heu of mileage and other allowances. * * *#,”" 

(Act of Mar. 3, 1909, 36 Stat. L., 749.) 

"| Engineer Regulations approved by the Secretary of War on June 
©6. 1902, and March 2, 1906, contain the following requirements : 

5. Journeys to be performed by officers of the Corps of Engineers on 
duty connected with river and harbor work and with fortification work 
may be ordered br the Chief of Engineers or approved by him when the 
emergency requiring the journey does not permit of obtaining an order 
previous to making the journey. In the latter case the officer should 
certify upon the mileage voucher ‘that urgent public duty required the 
journey to be performed without previous orders,’ and the voucher must 
he accompanied by the approval of the journey by the Chief of Engi- 
neers or superior officer. 

“16. The orders of the senior officer of the board shall be authority 
for journeys made by its members and associates and for the necessary 
expenditures incurred by the board in pursuance of its duties, but the 
authority of the Chief of Engineers must be obtained by the senior 
officer of the board for all journeys made by the board or members 
thereof to localities other than the usual place of meeting. 

“Payment of mileage and for these expenditures shall be made from 
the appropriation for works of river and harbor improvement when the 
duty is connected with such works. 

“192. Necessity for travel.—Applications to the Chief of Engineers 
for orders to travel, in addition to the requirements of General Orders, 


vpon the 


} 


is a fundamental 


gress to regard 
const 
appro 

fel 
the 


ation 


17 


or bond-: 


For travel expenses 


ywurne 


ing requirements of regulations have | 


to travel | 


separate journeys indispensable 


The | 


fortifications er | Wh ( 
military dvty the mileage will be paid by the Pay Department. 


ani | 
| approval thereof by him, see E. R. 5. 


recommendation of | 


itted to the Secretary of | ., ‘4 he. ‘ wr! 
| districts, see Circular 6, Chief of Engineers, 1896, 517, 518. 


maintenance of | 





| that the question was simply a difference of opinion. 
| the only material in the indorsement of the Chief of Engineers it would 


by the Chief of Engineers and made for | 


| gineers states 


| the Chief of Engineers regarding his subordinate officers. 


No. 3, 1880, H. Q. C. of E. (194, 195), will contain a certificate of the 
following form: * This travel is necessary for the public service.” (Par 
1, G. O. 6, C. of E., 1882.) 

“193. Generai authority not to be given.—The regulations respect 
ing crders to travel on duty contemplate that, as a rule, an order s!} 
cover a single journey only. General authorities to officers to visit t 
works or make other journeys at their discretion will not be iss 
(Par. 2, G. O. 6, C. of E., 1882.) 

“194-1. Prior authority required except in extreme emergencir 
In view of the requirements of Army Regulations 1313, as modified 
General Order 144, War Department, 1906, officers of the Corps 
Engineers will, in general, await orders or telegraphic authority before 
beginning official journeys for which they expect to ask mileage. ‘1 
telegraph may be used, by day or night, in asking orders in cases justi 
fying the cost. In extreme emergencies the journey may be made wit))- 
out prior orders, but then a full report clearly showing not only t 
urgeney of the journey but also the impossibility before starting 
securing telegraphic authority must be submitted; unless the report be 
such as to satisfy the Chief of Engineers on the latter point, appreyal 
of the journey will not be given. (Cir. 46, C. of E., 1906.) 

“195. Visits to works on same general route.—Visits to works upon 
the same general route of travel will be made, as far as practicable, in 
the same journey, and separate orders to visit such works should 
be asked for except in cases where the interests of the service make 
(G, O. 3, C. of E., 1880.) 

“1907. Payment of mileage.—Officers of the Corps of Engineers, 
those on engineer duty, traveling on serviee connected with works of 
public improvement which are not of a military nature, will be paid 
their travel allowances from the special appropriations for the work. 
When traveling on duty connected with fortifications or on any other 
(A. R. 
1586, modified to date in accordance with decision of the Comptroller 


| of the Treasury, published in Cir. 23, C. of E., 1905.) 


“199. Citations and cross references - 4 

“(a) As to travel on duty by officers, see Army Regulations 68-75 

“(b) For general provisions regarding mileage for officers traveling 
on military duty, see Army Regulations 1307-1326, paragraph 1315, 
amended by General Order 189, War Department, 1904, and paragraph 
1320, by General Order 135, War Department, 1905. 

*“(d) As to orders by the Chief of Engineers for travel, or subsequent 


“(e) As to travel by members and associates of the Board of Enz! 
neers, see E. R. 16. 

“(h) As to visits by officers to works within and works without their 

“517. Visits by officers within their districts.—Officers are authorized 
to visit works in their charge and within their districts as often as, in 
their opinion, the good of the work requires; but it should be noted 
on personal reports whether such visits are made with or without orders. 
(Cir. 6, C. of E., 1896.) 

“518. Visits by officers outside their districts.—Officers are not au- 
thorized to visit other works or go beyond the limits of their districts 
or absent themselves on any duty not immediately connected with the 
official work in their charge without special and proper authority, ex 
cept to take advantage of an authorized leave or under the provisions 
of Army Regulations 64. (Cir. 6, C. of E., 1896.)” 

Very respectfully, Gro. B. Davis, 
Judge Advocate General. 


{Memorandum for the Secretary of War.] 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 4, 1909. 
The Acting Chief of Engineers, deeming that an emergency existed, 


| issued an order directly and followed it up, in aceordance with regi 
| lations, by obtaining through The Adjutant General the approval of his 
action by the Secretary of War. 


The Adjutant General, on sending for the necessary papers to com 
plete the files in his office, was of the opinion, in so far as the papers 


| showed, that an emergency did not exist and that the order shou'd 


have been issued through the proper channel as provided by the regu 
lations. 

The matter was submitted to the Acting Chief of Staff and the Act- 
ing Seeretary of War, and the attention of the Acting Chief of Fn 
gineers was called to the fact that his action was, so far as the facts 
shown were concerned, unwarranted and unnecessary, and it so ap- 
peared so far as shown by my papers in the case at that time. 

The Chief of Engineers then submitted a statement from the Acting 


| Chief of Engineers, which amplified the record, going to show that t 

| Acting Chief of Engineers had acted for the best in his belief and that 
| it was only a question of judgment as to whether what he had done 
| Was not necessary 


and warranted; and, in view of the facts su 
mitted by him, it seems fair to believe that he acted for the best and 
Had this been 


have closed the matter, which was of very little consequence. Un 
fortunately the Chief of Engineers considered the indorsement re- 
ferred to as a reprimand, which it evidently was not, and submitted 1 


| very intemperate and unnecessary statement reflecting upon The Adju 


tant General and introducing matters that were not germane to the 


| ease, the result of which was that The Adjutant General stated his 


position in a mest caustic indorsement, embodying therein much that 
was unmecessary. 

The matter was then submitted to the Acting Chief of Staff, who 
reported upon the matter most temperately and explained the cause for 
his action in approving the indorsement in question. No possible bene- 


| fit to the service can be gained by submitting these indorsements to the 
| Chief of Engineers and it 


is recommended that the matter be laid 
aside, except in so far as the paragraph in which the Ctief of Kn 
that he was under no obligation to seek an order 
through The Adjutant General from the Secretary of War to take thie 
action which he did. This necessitated a decision as to ma powers of 

e papers 
were accordingly submitted to the Judge Advocate General, and he sts 
tains the contention of The Adjutant General entirely in this particular 
ease. It is recommended that no further action be taken, except pos 
sibly to issue a regulation defining the powers of the Chief of Engineers 
as regards his authority as to the issuance of orders to his subordinates. 
This can be stated, apparently, in a few words. as he seems to be 


| limited to the issuance of orders direct to his officers, to those who are 


engaged on civil work and whese expenses and ee ye are paid 
from the appropriation made for such civil work. all other cases 


































































































involving change of station or duty he is subject to the same regula- 
{ as those imposed upon other chiefs of bureaus. 


(No signature.) 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


ir committee has thus gone very fully into an examination and 

tion of these papers because of the use which has been made 

of zarbled extracts from them to get rid of the services of one of the 
I accomplished and useful officers of the Army—ap officer who for 
I yan 25 years has rendered inestimable service to the country, 
that service has saved much money and time, a service which 

n recognized time and again by Congress; and in the opinion 
ommittee he has been guilty of no act which justifies the letter 

‘ » Secretary of War and resulted in the country’s loss of his 
s when they were most needed. Anyone who will give the same 

n to these papers which we have must inevitably come to the 


sion that Gen. Ainsworth was blameless in every come of the 

i nees cited against him by the Secretary of War as evidences of 
isconduct. He acted in compliance with orders of superior 

‘l ity He occupied a most responsible position; he had at his 
‘ mand information not obtainable from any other source concerning 
t ects under consideration, and it was his imperative duty to 
s s own knowledge and the results of his own experience as to 
{ subjects, regardless of whether his views coincided with those cf 
others or not. This he did fearlessly, frankly, and forcibly, and in 


doing so he gave no just cause of offense to any person, either superior, 
subordinate in rank or station, unless that person be one 


} r 
0 


Ww regards the expression of an honest difference of opinion as an 
( se, or unless he be the unreasonable advocate of a yecame the 
wort sness or danger of which he experience 


; 7 has been ye 
t committee makes it regret all the more the absence of a fearless 
ind honest spirit from the Army at a time when such attributes are so 


essential to aid it in coming to right conclusions on the many vexed 
1 ms which are now and will in the near future be placed before 
l r solution. 

Your committee can only conclude from the record that these 
charges and accusations had their origin in prejudice, if not vin- 
da eness, and a determination to drive Gen. Ainsworth from active 
and have nothing to support them but bare assertion coupled 
wit! isrepresentation and the suppression of the truth. It is in- 
cr to your committee that the Secretary of War or any intelli- 

viser of his could have made these accusations in the honest 

f that Gen. Ainsworth was guilty of any one of the offenses charged 
cainst him with such unnecessary vehemence and couched in such in- 
erate language. Some other reason must have actuated the Sec- 
retary of War in making them, and that other reason is not hard to 
find. Your committee, being familiar with all the different phases of 
egislative features in the Army appropriation bill, can very readily 

a nt for this violent assault on Gen. Ainsworth. On May 17, 1911, 
in response to a summons from this committee, and not at his own sug- 


tion, Gen. Ainsworth appeared before this committee for a hearing 
on the bill then pending to fix the term of enlistment in the Army at 
five years. He expressed himself frankly and freely in favor of the 
ire, and his reasons for favoring the bill were so cogent, so con- 
ng, and so clearly stated as to carry conviction of their soundness 
to the minds of many if not to those of most of the members of the 
tee Subsequently the War Department entered upon a cam- 
] 1 of bitter hostility against this measure—a campaign unprece- 
dented in the history of such legislation; it used the newspapers, the 
1ized Militia, or such of them as it could influence, officers of the 
my, enlisted men, and other means to influence Members of Congress. 
Notwithstanding all this opposition, the five-year enlistment plan was 
1 by this committee and reported by it as a part of the Army 
riation bill. 
ement 
full 
out 


est 





rth 
ympanying that bill, 
generally regarded, 
in support of the measure. He was also 
so, with advocating to the committee, or 
some of the other features of general legislation 
incorporated in the bill, and against which the War De- 
conducting a campaign of opposition, although in the 
tion of the legisiation the War Department had favored it. Clearly 
the interest of those opposing these 
Get \insworth and his views. The opportunity 
f it was well known to everyone concerned, 
rtment included, that the five-year enlistment plan and other 
islative provisions in the Army appropriation bill would 
vote in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
on February 15, 1912. On that day, as stated by the daily 
the letter of the Secretary of War of February 14, re 
Ainsworth from the duties of his office, was served upon 
afterwards, if not before, a copy of 
is of a Representative, who, in due time, offered it to be read on the 
of the House in the midst of an assault on the five-year enlist- 
nent provision, and on the heels of a fierce and bitter attack on Gen. 
worth. The copy of the letter was read after some delay and 
rs on pages 2218 and 221 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of 
February 15. The Member who cffered it stated that it was a copy of 
tt riginal ee giving the reasons why Gen. Ainsworth had 
thin the last few hours” been relieved from duty. The reasons for 
ing a copy of this letter to the House of Representatives and for 
ise made of it there are obvious. Thus a believable explanation is 
r which the letter itself does not, as to why Gen. Ainsworth 
eved from the duties of his office. 
opinion of your committee great and irreparable wrong has 
1 done by the letter of the Secretary of War of February 14, 1912. 
f its hich source, the accusations made in it will be accepted 
the majority of those reading it, whereas few people will 
hear of this or apy other exposure of its true character 


made 

in the 
in the 

‘ strong arguments 

‘ ged, although falsely 

s of its members, 

which were 


I stat 
included in 


is set 


by Gen. Ainsw« 
report ace 
report were 


and his views 
and justly so, 


p ent was 


s to 
seemed to present 
the officials of the 


oa 


nion 


g Gen. 


} aaa 
i } soon 





+} 
I the 


use 
as true by 
or 
lesign, 
in the history 


see 


of this country there was ever a more flagrant 
se of official authority than that which was consummated when 

t letter in question was served on Gen. AieeeerS and copies of it 
simultaneously to the world, this committee has never heard 
And the worst feature of it was that ‘this officer of long and dis- 
tinguished service had no tribunal to which he could appeal with any 
hope of receiving justice or fair treatment. For the letter shows 
m its face that both the President and the Secretary of War, and 

‘ tless their immediate military advisers, had prejudged the case 
giving Gen. Ainsworth any opportunity to present his side 


without 

to what Gen. Ainsworth did after being summarily relicved 
the duties of his office, and as to his motives for doing it, this 
committee has no information except the statement which appeared 


riven 
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in the public press to the effect that he voluntarily applied for retire 
ment from active service upon the suggestion of a United States 
Senator, who had been assured by the l’resident that the case would 
be closed and no action taken against him if he applied for retire 
ment. At all events, it appears from a transcript of the military 
record of Gen. Ainsworth furnished this committee by the War 
Department that after more than 37 years’ service he was retired on 
the 16th of February, 1912. 

Your committee in making this report has been actuated solely by 
the desire to set out at length what seems to it to the truth about 
the case, and to do justice to an officer of the Army, who for more than 
25 years had remained at his post of duty, and had discharged faith- 
fully and efficiently, as well as with unusual ability, the very respon- 
sible duties of his position. Indeed, every department of the Army to 
which he has been attached has bei n bettered by his treatment of it, 
and he leaves the service with the well-deserved plaudits of all fair and 
unprejudiced men. 

This committee received from Gen. Ainsworth, nor from anyone 
in his behalf, no request or suggestion that this matter should be 
made the subject of any action by the commit His view: 
unknown to this committee; but common justice dictated that this 
action should be taken, and that Congress should be informed of all 
the facts in the case. 

Water Power at Keokuk, Iowa. 
— TAT CY + —. tra 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
IN. CHARLES A. KENNEDY 
HON. CHARLES A. KENNEDY, 
OF IOWA, 

— — Don on 

In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, July 25, 1912, 
On the largest water-power — in the world, being constructed at 

Keokuk, lowa, by the Mississippi River Power Co. 


Mr. KENNEDY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hold no commission to speak for the water- 
power company that is developing the largest water-power plant 
in the world across the Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa, 
but I happen to live in the county in which Keokuk is located 
and know something of the facts and want to correct some of 
the extravagant statements made by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Rarnery]. 


The charter for this water-power project was granted by 
Congress in February, 1905. It was a charter in perpetuity, 
and the water-power company was compelled, under its terms, 


to build a lock and dry dock and turn the same over to the 
Government free of charge. It was also provided that the com- 
pany should furnish the necessary power to operate 
and dry dock. At the present time there is a canal 
point, extending north for 9 miles, which has three 
costs the Government about $40,000 per year to operate 
present canal. When the lock and dam are built the cost to 


lock 
that 
It 
the 
the 


the 
at 


loc is, 


Government of operating same is estimated at about $13,000, 
which will mean an annual saving to the Government of some 
$27,000. The present locks are te small for the character of 
outa now being built on the upper river. The lock being built 
by the water-power company is to be some 400 feet long and 
110 feet wide—as great a width as the locks on the Panama 
Canal and 30 feet wider than the locks as they exist This 
dry dock and lock will cost the water-power company at least 
$2,000,000, and they are to be turned over to the Gover ent 
free of charge. . The gentleman also made the statement that 
they are disposing of a very small fraction of the power 
St. Louis, for which they receive a return sufficient to pay 5 
per cent on the investment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield this , 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Under the law, is not this company also re 
quired to furnish the power with which to operate these locks? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I made that statement. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman made that statement in refer- 
ence to existing locks. They turn over the lock and dry dock 
to the Government and furnish power for operation? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes; and furnish power for op f 
new lock and dry dock. The power company builds an le- 
pendent power house and furnishes power fer all ti to op- 
erate lock and dry dock. 

| The facts are that they propose to develop 200,000 rse- 
power. It is true they have a contract with the St. Louis 
| company to furnish 66,000 horsepower, a little less than one 
| third of the power they propose to develop, for which | er- 
| stand they are to receive something less than $20 per horse 
| power, delivered at St. Louis. AS this project will represent 
} an investment of some $27,000,000, it is apparent to the mo 

| casual observer that this will not pay anything like 5 per cent 
on the investment. 

There is, however, a further consideration the Government 

‘receives by the building of this dam. The dam will back the 
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water for some 65 miles above, which will improve the Missis- 
sippi River along the lines proposed in the project now under 
way for a 6-foot channel on the upper river. It is fair to assume 
ihat it will cost the same rate per mile to improve the 65 miles 
will the entire reach. This will mean a saving to the Gov- 
ernment of about $2,000,000. All told, there is compensation to 
ihe Government in the lock, dry dock, and improvement to the 
river of at least $4,000,000. 

This company has had little trouble with the people over 
whose land the water will be backed by reason of the building 
of the dam and have adjusted about all the claims for damage 
to be caused by overflow. 

Unless something unforeseen happens the lock will be ready 
for boats at the time of the opening of navigation next spring. 

‘That you may understand what the building of this project 
caus as a conservation measure, it will effect a yearly saving 
of coal to the amount of about half the annual output of the 
mines of Iowa. 
it has been contended that this charter to build the dam was 
a gratuity by the Government, because the present locks and 
canal were ample for the present and future needs of naviga- 
tion. This statement, however, is not correct; and I want to 
enull attention to the following provision in the rivers and har- 
bors net of 1908, bearing on this subject, which is as follows: 

The Secretary of War shall cause an examination to be made of the 
Mississippi River at the foot of the Des Moines Rapids, hear Keokuk, 

1, to determine whether a dam constructed at the foot of said 
ipids would be a benefit or impediment to the navigation of said river. 

e shall also cause an examination to be made of the locks of the 


1 
HH 
Les. Moines Rapids Canal to determine the necessity for and cost of en- 
larging such locks. 


as it 


In compliance with this provision, Maj. Meigs, the capable 
engineer in charge of the canal, was designated to make the 
exiinination. In summing up his report on whether a single 
lock and dam would aid navigation he used this language: 


Irom all the above considerations I am led to think that a dam and 
single lock would not be a detriment to navigation, but an improve- 
ment on the present system. I believe, were the problem to come up 
at the preset time as an entirely new proposition, that the great water 
power created, the actual advantage to navigation in point of time, and 
the reduced cost of operation would determine the choice of the method 
of improvement in favor of some form of dam and pool as against a 
canal and three locks. 


In connection with this examination he was also directed to 
report on the necessity for and cost of enlarging locks cf the 
existing canal. He estimated that the cost of lengthening the 
locks without providing any additional width would be upward 
of $1,000,000, Since this report was made, however, the neces- 
sity for enlarging the locks, both in length and width, has be- 
come apparent. A company at Dubuque, Iowa, has been build- 
ing boats to be used in the lower Mississippi River too large 
to pass through the locks of the present canal, and the hazard 
of building boats to be delivered at lower Mississippi points is 
too great when they are too large to lock through the canal, 
and there is no assurance that there will be sufficient water to 
take them over on the outside. ‘lhe original width of the lock 
agreed to by the War Department was 95 feet. The water- 
power company, however, voluntarily agreed to increase the 
width to 110 feet at an additional cost of about $200,000. 

In order to give a more detailed statement of the lock and 
dry dock which the power company is building to turn over to 
the Government free of charge I insert at this point a state- 
ment of same issued by the water-power company : 


\s a condition precedent to allowing this water-power development 


to be made in the Mississippi River, the United States, through Con- 
gres d the War Department, which has charge of navigabie inte- 
waters in this country, imposed upon the- proprietary company 

merous conditions. Some of these, and the most difficult from a 
purely engineering viewpoint, have to do with river flow at all stages 
ind other requirements imposed with a single eye to navigation in the 
future. For one result, there will be deep water for boats for 65 
miles of river above the dam. 

Tw the most prominent things at the site of the works are the 
lock and the dry dock being built by the company. 

The lock is one of the largest in the world; the dry dock is the 
largest in fresh water: both these are being built with the same care 
as to design and to detail as obtain in the construction of the dam 
and the power house. 

When completed, they will be ceded to the United States, which will 
have complete ownership of them thereafter. 

Not only these adjuncts, but every part of the entire water-power 
installation, is built under the constant and careful supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers of the War Department. The plans are all sub- 
mitted in the most minute detail and must be approved by the Chief 
ot Engineers before they can be carried out in construction. Inspec- 
tors of the Engineer Corps of the War Department are on the job all 
the time seeing that the plans are exactly adhered to in the construc- 
tion work. All this grows out of the power of the War Department 
to regulate and control the navigability of rivers in the United States. 
It is believed that the United States makes and saves sufficient from 
this water power to equal a capitalization conservatively estimated 
at $5,000,000; experienced river men insist that the amount is nearer 
$10,000,000. 


f 
vo of 


BUILDING THE LOCK. 

The Government is now operating a canal along the Iowa bank cf 
the Des Moines Rapids to enable boats to pass the rapids. This canal 
is 9 miles long and has 3 locks, the lower lock being at the lower 
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end of the water-power works. This canal and locks will be drown d 
under many feet of water when the water-power plant is conipleted 
and deep-water navigation in the river substituted therefor. It e «+. 
the Government $40,000 per year to operate the canal and loci; 
Lockage is free to boats. ; 

The new dry dock replaces one of much smaller size now located at 
the middle lock of the canal, several miles up the river. 

Both the new lock and the new dry dock will be eperated by powe: fyr- 
nished free in ee, by the water-power company, and this jin. 
cludes power for all the machinery employed in the machine shops of 
the dry dock, which really is a boat-building plant. : 


DROWNING THE CANAL, 


The lock is located adjoining and south of the lower end of the 
power house, between the latter and the Keokuk shore line. 

The first work in its construction was to excavate the river bed at 
its site to place its floor, which contains the culverts through which 
water flows into it and out of it. This excavation was done by blast 
ing, like the excavation in other parts of the works. 

The lock is 110 wide, the same width as those at Panama, and 400 
feet long inside, the outside dimensions being, of course, much larger 
than these figures, and the outside length is 618 feet 6 inches. 


THE LOCK GATES, 


It is a proverb that the gates are the lock, since the walls present no 
considerable problems for the baw engineer. The lock gates 
here are 50 feet high and 115 feet long and span the 110 feet width cf 
the lock. The lift here is 40 feet, and this head of water against cates 
of 110 feet width, which must be easily and rapidly movable, presents 
serious problems, which had to be worked out very carefully, not to 
say ingeniously. The Panama gates span the same width of lock and 
the highest lift on the Isthmus is 32 feet, the usual lift there being a 
little over 28 feet, the Panama locks being terraced, three locks en suite 
in the most important locks of the interoceanic canal. 

The gates here when closed will be curved in the are of a circle, to 
gain the greatest strength against pressure, which a curved line pre- 
sents. Each gate is a heavy steel truss, its members fitted together 
in lines to afford the greatest strength against water pressure and 
against the complex stresses coming upon the truss. This large, heavy, 
strong, trussed framework is faced with plates of steel. The pivot at 
the heel upon which the gate turns is a hemisphere in shape, a hollow 
half globe resting on a half globe, 18 inches in diameter, one of the 
surfaces being bronze and the other special hardened steel. 

The time required for a boat to get through this new lock wil! be 
about 10 to 15 minutes. For miles up the river there will be deep 
water, pases full speed, and no crossings to = in the channel. 
It requires over an hour to get through the three locks now in use 
and two hours for a boat to pass through the canal under a slow bell. 
Steamboat officers who have been making the run for many years 
estimate that the steamboat time between Keokuk and Montrose, 12 
miles up the river, will be shortened fully two hours by the building 
of this water-power plant; and they say they appreciate even more 
highly the abo as of the great care hitherto incident to navigating 
above Keokuk and the bother of making three lockages. r 

The present canal and lock will be used through the navigation 
season of 1912 while the new lock is being built farther out in the 
river, 

THE DRY DOCK. 

The dry dock will be built alongside the new lock, between the Iafter 
and the Iowa shore, covering a large area where is now the lower 
lock of the canal, the headquarters building of the United States bf: 
gineer officer in charge of this part of the river, and the grounds of 
the Government reservation here. 

Considerable blasting is necessary to excavate for the dry dock 
which is 150 by 463 feet in dimensions. A dry dock is a chan 
which is filled with water to allow the entrance of a boat, after w! 
the water is allowed to escape, leaving the boat high and dry 
ways or trestles over which she was placed while afloat. 

Here will be provision for admitting and withdrawing the w 
from the dry dock on a scale commensurate with the size of the « 
and those installed in the lock. The United States will have a 
siderable machine-shop plant adjacent to the dry dock. 

The dry dock will be one of the last things constructed, in order ¢ 
avoid interference with navigation, which is now through the sil 
the dry dock. The work will be done during the season of cl 
navigation in the river, between November and April. 


It has been contended on the floor that a so-called Water 
Power Trust is buying up water-power sites over the country 
and has unlimited money to develop projects of this charac: 

A brief statement of the experience the local water-power 0: 
pany had in financing this project, I think, will show that it is 
a difficult matter to find the money to put through projects 0! 
this kind. The charter, as I stated before, was secured by (lic 
Keokuk & Hamilton Water Power Co. in 1905, before the ce! 
eral dam act was passed. It was reported from the Committee 01! 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce by the present minority leader, 
Mr. MANN, which is sufficient guaranty that the interests of the 
Government are carefully safeguarded. It passed the House by 
unanimous consent. This local company, made up. of enter: 
prising and public-spirited business men of Keokuk and Hamil- 
ton, who had spent years of time and much money to have tls 
project developed, started out, after securing the charter, tv 
finance the project. After an unsuccessful effort covering selec 
two years, they enlisted the interest of Hugh L. Cooper, oie 
of the greatest hydraulic engineers in the country; a mil 
whose engineering skill had planned and executed large projec's 
in various parts of the world, a man who has the confidence 
of men with money to invest in large projects, because he had 
made good in every project he had undertaken. Notwithstal d- 
ing all this and the fact that he had secured a contingent ¢o!- 
tract to dispose of 66,000 horsepower at St. Louis, he was 10" 
able to find the necessary money in this country and was obliged 
to go abroad for a large part of the money needed for the wors. 
This is evidenced by large blocks of stock being held in Canada, 
England, Germany, France, and Belgium. 
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McLean Against Bowman. 


EXTEN ‘SION OF REMAR KS 


Caner C. BOWMAN, 
SYLVANIA, 


OF PEN 
IN THE Sai 


HON. 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, 

Mr. BOWMAN said: 
\ SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE 
1 When this election contest was commenced, started as it | 
\ ver a month after the statutory time within which it | 
1 


August 24, 1912, 


or REPRESENTA- 


s d have been instituted, and only after the contestant had 

here at Washington for some days, it was not considered 
sé isly by these who knew the facts. among the inhabitants 
of the distriet generally. No one thought it would ever reach 
and I say to you gentlemen that except for the in- | 
‘ ions of examining counsel for the contestant, his speeches 
before the committee, attacking the integrity of the entire | 
jud ry of the county, blackening the character ef its people 
and insulting their intelligence, and except for the unfair, un- 
just, and untruthful brief of the contestant upon which it is 

rent the gentleman from Ohio has based his remarks, and 
when considered in the light of the real and credible evidence 
licially weighed, this whole matter is Read the 


ITonse 


farcical. 


testimony in the case, and save fer a few instances where 
counsel and witnesses have joked about matters which should | 
have been above such treatment, but which in every instance 


fully explained, you will find nothing which supports the 
statements or conclusions of contestant’s brief or of the ma- 
jority report based thereon. Lacking time to read the evidence 


of almost S00 pages, read carefully the briefs of both parties 
and by verification in the record ascertain which brief is truth- 
ful and worthy of belief and which conclusions you would in- 
lorse were your character and that of your friends and your | 


stituency in question. 
The contestee upon principle has refused to take any but de- | 
fensive action in this case. His character for probity is estab- 
lished in his district, with those who know him in this House, | 
ind wherever he is known. The purpose of this is to cor- | 
rect any false impression gained by the gentleman from Ohio | 
r made by him upon the minds of others. 

Upon the suggestion, advice, and desire of many Democrats 
and Republican Members, and because of pressure of legislation 
matters incident te the closing days of the session, I asked the 
House to defer action upon this contest until next session. 
According to a prior understanding this was unanimously 





agreed to. It will be admitted by all that the last days of a 
long Bragg when great appropriation and other important 
general legislation must be considered, and when Members were | 


anxious to get home, was not a time when I could hope to have | 
this case considered in a judicial spirit, especially as we are 
upon a national political campaign, the passions and | 
prejudices of which might affect the judgment to be rendered. 
Hence a consideration which I would gladly have welcomed 
during the days, months, and year the case lay dormant in the 
committee I was loth to have disposed of under the pressure 
of the last hours of the session. 

Democratic as well as Republican Members of this House, 
who have examined the law relating to this contest, agree with 
Judge Proutry, the ranking Republican member of the Elections 
Committee, in his report, from which I quote as follows: 


entering 


| 


_It is the opinion of the minority members of this committee that | 
there is no contest pending in this case. Section 105 of the Revised 
Statutes provides : 

When any person intends to contest an election of any Member of 
the House of Representatives of the United States he shall within 30 
days after the result of sueh election shall have been determined by | 


1} } 
Line l 


ers or board of officers authorized by law to determine the same, 
give notice in writing to the Member whose seat he designs to contest 
tention to contest the same, and in such ae. shall specify 
partic larly the grounds on which he relies in the contes 

e result of this election was legally and officially , No- 





. . 1910, and the contestant was advised of the result at that 
ul Aces rding to law, therefore, he should have given notice of this 


contest on or before the 12th day of December, 1910. The notice was, 
in fact, given on the 14th day of January, 1911. It will thus be 
ot ed that the notice was not served on contestee until 52 days after 
1 time provided by law for the instituting of contest proceedings. 
rhis statute above quoted is expressly made a rule of the Committee 


on Elections and is and should be binding upen the committee. It is 
tl ire the contention of the minority that the giving of this notice 
i ivisdictional amd that the committee has no jurisdiction to deter- 
mine any question unless this netice has been given. It has been so 
I ed on several occasions by this House. In the case of Bradley vt. 
Hynes, section 901, volume 2, Hinds’ l’recedents, the ryle is laid down 
as follows 

rhe notice of contest bei ing served after expiration of the legal time 
and the testimony taken without regard to the statutes, the committee 
did not examine the case.” 
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This is exactly the situation of the present case. Neither th 


requiring notice of the contest nor the statute fixing the time 








ute is a just one, and this House ought to be 
other rule. 


We insist that this record does not show that Mr. Melu 














rule established by 











in establishir 


895 


statute 


taking 


testimony was observed. In the case of T. A. Thomas cited 
at page GSO of volume 1 of Liinds’ Precedents, it is expr that 
the parties themselves can not waive the pleading rhe ays: 

‘ The parties to an election case may not | mutual consent waive 
the requirements that an issue shall be made up by the pleadings of 
notice and answer.” 

The report in that case, which was adopted by the House, says 

“The committee were of opinion that it was not competent for the 
parties to entirely waive the requirements of the statute of 1851; that 
said statute was enacted not only to aid the parties in the prepa ion 
of their case, but also to secure a record and a distinct issue on 
which the committee and the House were to pass.”’ 

To this end the statute requires the notice to be in writing and to 
specify in such writing particularly the grounds upon which he lies 
in the contest, and the answer to admit or deny t! facts a 1 in 
the notice and to state specifically any other ground upon which he 
rests the validity of his election. In that case, however, th louse 
while clearly recognizing the fact that no contest was pending, did, fo 
equitable reasons, establish another rule and fixed the ti r rving 
notice, * within eight days after the passage of this res } 

This doctrine is fully established and 1 vaintained in O'H 
Kitchin, volume 1, section 730, Hinds’ Preced nts. In that ca tl 
syllabus states the rule thus: 

‘The testimony of contestant being after the legal time and against 
the contestee’s protest, the committee report that it should not nm 
sidered and that the sitting Member's title should be confirmed 

In the case of Teasce v. Bell, cited in volume 2, Hinds’ kr its, 
section 1073, the same rule is announced, and we lieve that is 
no case where a different view has been announced We at t un- 
aware of the fact that as this law was passed by Cong it may be 
set aside by the same power that enacted it. We can see that under 

| the power contained in the Constitution, which says, “ Each Hot shall 
be the judge of the election returns and qualifications of its own Mem 
bers,” that the House may prescribe other rules and reg i r the 
determination of contests. It is also indisputable that until such h 
rules and regulations are made the existing rules and regulations a 
binding upon the House. 

There are very many cases cited in Hinds’ Precents confi ng 
the doctrine that where the rule established by the law of 1851 was 
not applicable or grossly inequit: able the House had the power t ‘ 
scribe different rules and regulations for the penalty There ar ul 
cases where the parties have failed to give notice within the time pr 
scribed by the statutes where the House, for equitab reasons, : 
fixed another time or mode in which notice might be given, but we b 
lieve that there is not a case cited in the Precedents where a committee 
had reported the unseating of the Member where the notice w not 
given within the time provided by the statutes. We can see that e 
contestant bad been for any good reason prevented from giving not 
in this case he might have applied to the House for permission to give 
notice, and that the House had the power to grant additional or differ 
ent time, but no such request as that has been made af the House rhe 
contestant filed his notice $2 days too late and took his testimony out 

| of order, all under protest by the contestee, and we insist that under 
the precedents the committee had no power or authority to consider the 
case. The laws of Congress are certainly binding upon Congress until 
set aside by Congress itself, but the minority contends that even though 
the contestant was now presenting to the House the question s to 
whether or not he was entitled to further and ad dithe ynal time in ich 
to give notice his showing does not entitlk him to the application ie 
equitable rule. There is no showing in this record that would excus 
the contestant from giving the notice within the time prescribed | the 
statutes. Certainly the House would not wish to establi ap it 
that would warrant anyone in coming in any time he pleased and filing 
a contest. This would be unfair No one would know when |! 
was secure. Failure to file a notice might lull the sitting Memlx nto 
such indifference as would allow the testimony | which he « ld 
fend his case to be lost or destroyed. The t tat 


‘An, t con- 
testant, used reasonable diligence It is true that he was sick not 
so sick but that he transacted other business requiring more e oe 
and concentration than the preparati n or the direction for the prepa 
ration of = notice of contest. The evidence shows that th: nte it 
was attacked with some intestinal trouble about the Sist of October, 
1910. (Evidence, p. 7.) 

It shows, however, that on the 5th day of November, 1910, he had so 
far recovered that two of his political friends, Messrs. MeKenn nd 
Kehoe, visited him (p. 624), that the editor of the Times-Lead had a 

| conversation with him either the 5th or the Gth, and iat time 
contestant claims to have written a political letter r of th 
Wilkes-Barre Record (p. 183). The day before el id ol 
had read to him, articles from the Record and pers tated a 
political letter for the Times-Leader and had conf » his 
brother-manager and others This was the day before election, which 
was held on the Sth. On that day he rode out and went to t | 3 
and voted. He was up and around the 9th, the day after the tion 
(p. 9). He personally wrote and signed a check for $25 on t Lith 
(p. 567). On the 12th he examined bills and wrote and ened s« al 
checks, some of them for political bills (p. 716) On that dav he 
learned the official result of the election (pp. 682-683) Tl on 
testant was then evidently taken worse and went to bed on tl! udvice 
|of his doctor (p. 716). During that time he drew at least e po 
litical check. Contestant improved rapidly in the few weel that he 
was in bed. 

By the 28th of November he had so recovered that he began k 
ing over his political bills and making checks f hing 
28th of November he personally drew and signed 30 litical « 
and personally made out his political expense a nt f I is 
provided by the laws of Pennsylvania. This ac t contained 43 
items and was in his own handwriting (p. 631) ! on N m 
| ber 29, 17 days after he knew the result of the ¢ tion nd 1% + 
| before his time was up for serving his notice of contest if } is 
able to do this amount of personal work in preparing his own ¢ e 
account, he certainly had strength enough to prepare l sign : 
general notice of contest 4s is found |} ein. and if he did 1 ve 
enough strength to do it lf | nly had strenet to 
request his brother-manag t other attorneys to make ! 
contest for him. Especial! this so since his a 
several of the attorneys who hav ted : ouns e 
present and active upon contestant’s beh: If wl en t of 
the election were for several days before the judg f 
1 common pleas. They at this time decided not to mak Ly 2 


89G 


the 
» thi 
\ be noticed that on the 30th of November the contestant drew 

hecks (p. 716). On December 1 he drew one check, and had so 

overed that he saw the doctor for the last time until the 28th 
p. 716) On Dec 2 he drew eight checks. 
next he started for Vlorida, and before going he had consultation with 
Attorney A. C. Campbell, one of his counsel in this proceeding, and 
Jones, and discussed with Campbell the election (p. 363). If he 
was able to start for Florida, he was certainly able to file a notice of 
contest, and all of this was in ample time to have met the require- 
ments of the statute For some reason he prepared no notice of con- 
test until January 9, which was not in fact served until January 14. 
The real of delay, as admitted by contestant (p. 720) was the 
fact that the contestant did not know the law requiring notice to be 
served within 30 days; but ignorance of the law is never an excuse. 
It is also admitted that contestant’s brother-manager did not know 
the law until January, 1911 (p. 683). 

Our contention on this phase of the case is simply this: 

Iirst, that the contectant did not give notice, as prescribed by the 
statutes; second, that he did not make application to the House for 
another or different rule for the conduct of his contest; third, that he 
had no equitable or just ground on which he could have appealed to the 
House for the right to institute a contest after the expiration of the 
time provided by the statute. We do not contend that the House has 
not the power to expel its Members for any or no reason, but the power 
to expel must not be confused with the right of a party to contest the 
seat of a sitting Member. They are based upon entirely different pro- 
visions of the Constitution and require entirely different procedure. To 
expel a Member requires “a concurrence of two-thirds st (see sec. 0, 
Art. I), but to determine a contested-election case only requires a ma- 
jority. While we concede that the House might now, if it saw fit, expel 
Mr. BowMaNn for any reason it pleased, or for no reason, if a two- 
thirds vote could be commanded, we insist that there is no contested- 
election case pending before it, and therefore we think that the case 
should be dismissed, and we so recommend. 

The report of the committee as voiced by the majority fails, we 
believe, to show any views disagreeing with those above expressed, since 
they admit the statute, its disregard by the contestant, and the con. 
testant’s lack of any excuse whereby he might have any equity which 
would require a hearing. With these facts admitted, we feel that 
members of the committee are united upon this question of jurisdiction. 
We also agree with the majority report that the case can not be con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of reporting a resolution to seat the con- 
testant: 
ration of the contestee’s case solely under such circumstances. 

The report states, at page 3, that since the contestee permitted, with- 
out objection in the House, the reference of this matter to the commit- 
t he is in no position to object to the consideration of the testimony 
so improperly and illegally taken. We can not accede to such 9_propo- 
sition, and we are assured that it has no foundation in precedent or 
the existing iaw. 

We further desire to state that at every stage of the proceeding 
counsel for contestee took proper exceptions to the illegal actions of the 
contestant and his counsel and contended that they were being improp- 
erly treated by the utter disregard for all the law and precedents in 
such cases. We further beg to state that at the proper time and in the 
ways suggested by the precedents counsel for contestee have called at- 
tention to the failure of contestant’s case. At all times before the com- 


returns, apparently having in mind a congressional con- 


House 


mber 


Jesse 


CHUUBSE 


conside 


mittee having the matter in charge contestee objected to the considera- | 


act of 
the 


the House 
election; and 


of this case as being in direct violation of the 
contest to be instituted within 30 days of 


tion 
requiring 


unless the House, as the lawmaking body of the land, proposes to vio- | 


late the law of its own making, and all precedents therein, the case 
here ends. 


. | 
Those who have read the testimony know that I have done | 


nothing wrongful or illegal; others who know the source of this 
contest and who have read the majority report know what force 
to give to its statements and conclusions. 


renomination at the primary just held than I received at the 
primary preceding the election in question, while the contestant 
was defeated for renomination and repudiated by the people of 
the district—Republicans and Democrats alike—as he sought 
renomination upon both tickets. 

It is safe to say that the trouble and expense which this con- 


test has put me to have been solely because my right to this seat | 
has been used as a pawn in the political factional game that has | 


been in progress for the control of the Democratic Party in my 
State. 


Those desiring to investigate the legal proposition are referred | 
The majority | 


to the citation of contestee’s brief, pages 30 to 33. 


report does not give any citations to the contrary. In this con- 


nection it may be worthy of note that the majority report is not | 


signed: it is a matter of great persuasion to me, since I infer 
that it means that the members of the committee who did not 
sign the majority view did not have the time to corroborate the 
stntements in contestant’s brief or the argument of his counsel 
before them, and thus they assumed the statements to be accu- 
rate, but do not vouch for them. Had they been able to give this 
case careful perusal I feel assured that they would never have 
permitted such a report to be written. 

The entire membership of the committee were satisfied that 
the contestant did not comply with the law relating to the time 
for commencing his contest, a fact which is plainly shown by 
the contestee’s brief, pages 2 to 30, and also briefly set forth in 
the minority view. 

This unanimous agreement upon this jurisdictional fact le- 
gally and equitably causes this contest to fall, as it is condemned 
on principle and authority. I refer you to the cases cited at 


oo» 


32 and 33 of contestee’s brief. 


pages 


On that day or the | 


all | 


| corrupt. 





I have already been | 
vindicated by my constituents by receiving a larger vote for | 
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When the question of deferring consideration on this Use 
was to be discussed it caused surprise and regret that the eo» 
tleman from Ohio should make that an occasion to go into the 
merits of the case and display an apparent bitter feeling w) ch 
he has acquired in the matter rather than being marked py 
judicial poise such as might naturally be expected of one who 
before the committee acted as a judge in the case. = 

It is stated that the minority report “is the weakest r 
which has ever been written in answer to such an indictmen: 
the majority has made in this case.” I am willing to le} 
minority report speak for itself, with this statement. however. 
That it was forced to be prepared in such haste that it 


Wis 


| found impossible to take up the consideration of each and ever 


instance cited in the majority report, and this because o{ the 
delay in presenting the majority report and the absence of {}. 
ranking member of the minority committee and the short timo 
allowed for the minority presentation. They will be taken y; 
by members of the minority, however, in later discussion. and 
hence I will confine my remarks to the matters mentioned by 
the gentleman from Ohio. . 

It- is stated that the money expended by Chairman Day's. «f 
the Republican county committee, for “special watchers’ for 
contestee was “in violation of the laws of the State.” and th 
“that money was expended for corrupt purposes.” I am legs} 
advised that the employment of such men is legal. There is no 
question but that it has been done from time immemorial in {)) 
district. Even contestant and his brother-manager, bot! of 
whom are lawyers, employed such watchers and accounted { 
expenditures as made, (See filed expenses of the “ Treasurer 
for George R. McLean,” Record, p. 707.) It was unquesti 
when my predecessor in this seat was elected, as the field 


| pense account of the Republican treasurer shows disburse: 
| for this very purpose. 
and we further fail to find any precedent which would permit the | 


(Record, p. 704.) Even the pres 
Democratic District Attorney Bigelow used money to pri 
watchers, and he distinguishes between “ the best watchers 
the best poll men.” (Top p. 586, Record.) It would be w 
your while to read this gentleman’s testimony, as it gi\ 


| good insight into the methods and ways of this district. 
| notwithstanding these facts, the contestant calls such ex) 


illegal, and the report following the brief says it is illega 
I defy anyone to point out in the testimony proof t! 
a single dollar of the money expended for such watchers \ 


.’ 


| used to buy votes, which I assume is what is meant by 


’ 


rupt purposes.” In many instances each hand through w! 
money went was shown in the testimony until ultimately s 
actual worker was shown to have received $5 for his wo! 
getting out the vote on election day. 

I am not a lawyer, but I am advised that under the Pe: 
vania statute money may be spent by a candidate and 
party conunittee; both must file accounts of expenditur: 
the corrupt-practice act, but only for the money expended 
them. There is an attempt to confuse the expenditures 
by the Republican Party through Chairman Davis for 
contestee had no duty under the law to account with exr 
tures made by contestee personally, for which it was his dut 


| file and for which he filed an accurate account. 


Under the Pennsylvania law the failure to include an ite 


| expense does not work a forfeiture of the office; ix the ex! 


is legal the account would be re-formed. What, then, \ 
become of contestant’s claim as to the $700 auto paymer 
the $50 Giering payment? Both were legitimate, even if 
for political purposes. 

Money given one F. J. McCanna, a Democrat of Pittsten, 1 
special watchers, is cited as a corrupt use, and the staten 
made that “the record is silent as to the ‘special watchers’ 
that this man McCanna hired at Mr. Roosevelt’s request.” As 
has been stated in the testimony, especially by Mr. Gige! 
party lines were broken in this election and the district 
swept by the Keystone Party. The Democratic vote for St 


| officers was only 3,444 for governor, 4,827 for lieutenant ¢ 
| ernor, and only 3,842 for secretary of internal affairs. \\ 


party lines so broken, with McCanna, a resident of my 


| town, helping me as he did in the primaries, is it strange | 
i . . . © 
| he should continue his support for the election? 
could have found out where the money he received went !¢ 


The contes! 


be been called as a wityess. As the testimony states, there 's 
nothing which would support the statement of the gentlem.n 
from Ohio, except his own suspicions. 

Money sent one Lawrence Cosgrove is mentioned. The «'- 
cumstances were that I saw the burgess of the village—a |)" 
sonal friend but political opponent—where Cosgrove was ch ef 
of police, and he told me if we wanted to have some one em))!0Y 
watchers and correct certain stories that were being circulated 
about me Mr. Cosgrove was the best one to act. I reported my 
conversation to Chairman Davis and a check for $150 was seul 
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The burgess himself worked for the contestant. (Record, p. 
Why did not the contestant call Cosgrove as a witness 
d out what he did with the money? One of contestant’s 
esses seems to show that the gentleman was working for 
ant on election day. (Record, p. 503.) Upon this proof 
‘ving of votes is based. If one were suspicious it would 
re reasonable to suspect from the testimony that this 
was used to further contestant’s interests rather than 
stee 8. 
next subject taken up is the matter of an incorrect 
» account having been filed by contestee. It is insisted 
n item of $700 was left out. Why should it not be left 
it had nothing to do with political matters? If I pur- 
n auto from the Republican county chairman after elec- 
hat has that to do with my political expenditures? Other 
ents regarding this auto are incorrect. I knew the car, 
iy ridden in it when the property of Mr. Shepherd of my 
( Before purchasing it Mr. Davis told me he paid $600 for 
the and that he had spent nearly $200 in improvements, 
new tires, and so forth, and that it was in good running order. 
He bought it to help a poor fellow support himself and family. 
I was glad to help Mr. Davis out by buying the car, as he man- 
y primary campaign and acted as chairman of tlhe county 
ttee without the promise of reward of any kind or char- 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ANSBERRY] stated in his 
; to the House that there was an erasure on the stub of 
ck. He was mistaken; no erasure has been made upon 
tub of that check. The check book and check are open for | 
spection or that of any other person. Jonathan R. Davis is 
of a dishonorable act. He is a business man of means, 
director active in church work. During the last year | 
s appointed by the nonpartisan court as president of the 
f assessment and revision of taxes for the whole county, 
| the richest natural area in the world. In acquired wealth 
ily exceeded in the State of Pennsylvania by the cities 
lelphia and Pittsburgh. 
r charge is that I wrongfully gave $50 to E. T. Giering, 
!, 1911, after election. Mr. Giering wrote editorials in 
kes-Barre Record of his own free will and accord, with 
gestion on my part, favoring my candidacy. I intended to 
t to him a wateh at Christmas time, but forgot to do sv. 
ttention was called to it after New Year’s Day; told my 
per I wanted to make him a gift of $50. For many years 
e kept a ledger account headed “ Duty,” under which gifts 
; character are charged. The gentleman from Ohio [My. 
erRY], in his address to the House, stated: “‘ The check was 
| from ‘politicat’ to ‘duty,’ and Giering’s name was 
i.” He was mistaken. See the testimony of the bcok- 
r, page 49: 


n did you write “ for duty ’’?—A. The first time that I wrote 


| 
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ri 
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hay 
ity 
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eck 
ile didn’t tell you it was a gift until after you had drawn the 
up, did he? What I want to get at is this: You put on here a 
ion of indebtedness and at. the same time another entry indicat- 
it was simply a mere philanthropic bequest.—A. I understood 
’ first it was that. 
» check was first drawn to the order of E. T. Giering. 
signed the bookkeeper wrote above his name, “ C. C. Bow- 
ir,” so that I could get gold for it, as I desired to make the 
gift that form. 
In justice to Mr. Giering, who is one of the most conscientious, 
ristian gentlemen it has ever been my pleasure to know, I 


i 


After 


TK 


} 
I 


( 


would state when I handed the gold to him he asked: “ What is 
this for?’ I answered: “In appreciation of the many favors 
you conferred upon me during the campaign in your editorials.” 


He answered: “I can not take it; I have only done my duty.” 
I told him he would offend me if he did not accept. He stated 
that he would in any event be obliged to consult Mr. Moore, the 
business manager of his paper. I waited in his office until he 
went downstairs to see him. Upon his return he reported that 
Mr, Moore did not object to his accepting the gift. This inno- 
cent transaction, occurring two months after election and nearly 
i month after this contest could legally be brought, has caused 
lie more regret than anything else in connection with this whole 
contest, Mr. Giering is a very sensitive man; his grief over the 
Misstatements regarding this gift seriously affected his health. 
At one time it appeared as though it would end his days. 

In reference to the Prohibition nomination, the testimony does 
' Support the serious statements of the gentleman from Ohio. 
rhe chairman of the Prohibition Party testified : 

"2. You were willing that Mr. Bowman appear, as he did appear, as 


hea De s..8 
the Vrohibition candidate for Congress of Luzerne County ?7—A, Yes, sir; 
of Luzerne County. (P. 17.) 


The Secretary of the party testified: 


Q When you_ came to signing up the paper 
for Mr. Bowman, you three officers di 


no 


u signed some kind of a 
that is, you signed the 


a; 


XLVIII—— 
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od 
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| the candidate in Mr. 
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same kind of a paper that you signed for Mr. Palmer 
Ricketts’s place?—-A. I couldn't 
signed for Mr. Bowman, but the paper looked all right. 
Q. It was understood that he was legally and regularly put on your 
ticket ?—A. Yes, sir. (P. 21.) 


Comparison of the substitution papers for this election 


when he became 
tell you what I 


(p. 


669) with those made in past years by the same men will show 


their similarity (pp. 712-715). It is surprising to find this mat- 
ter taken up when the majority report treats of this matter as 
follows: . 


With regard to the legality of the substituted nomination of the « 


ne 
testee by the Prohibition Party the committee has felt 


And so forth (p. 3.to the end of the paragraph). 

There is no proof that either the contestee or the Republican 
county chairman, Davis, had anything to do with the Nanticoke 
newspaper article referred to by the gentleman from Ohio. Per- 
sonally I can say that I never saw the article until this testi- 
mony was taken, and it was not paid for except from Repub- 
lican funds in the hands of the Republican Party county 
treasurer. And right here I again protest, as I and my coun- 
sel have throughout this contest, to the statements made “ re- 
garding Bowman’s manager and Bowman's money,” when the 
testimony and facts are that they should say the “ Republican 
county chairman or treasurer and Republican money.” There 
were other contributors to the Republican campaign that year 
than myself, and no differentiation was made as to the spending 
of said fund or keeping one contributor’s money separa 
the others. 

The testimony does not sustain the statement made by the 


i 
t 
t 


e from 


| gentleman from Ohio that the contestee would provide anything 


necessary to procure the nomination. The statement which I 
made at that time and which is not fully given in the testi- 
mony was that anything that was necessary to carry on the cam- 


paign for the Prohibition Party I would furnish, knowing, as 
I did, that these expenses would be small or nothing at all, as 


was the case. 
Again referring to the newspaper article, which is assumed as 


| emanating from myself or Chairman Davis, the testimony of the 


chairman of the Prohibition Party will show the injustice of the 
conclusion of the gentleman from Ohio: 


Q. If you had become acquainted with this declaration coming from 
one of Mr. Bowman's organs, whether or not you would have joined 
in his indorsement on the Prohibition ticket?—-A. I would have in 
quired of Mr. Bowman whether he knew anything of that, and if he said 
he did, I would not have joined. I understood at the time that the 
liquor men were in favor of Mr. McLean and that Mr. Bowman was 
on the temperance side. (P. 17.) 

2 + * ad € 7 ” 


Q. If somebody had sent you copies of these papers or had written 


you, or had come to you and said to you what Mr. Lenahan has said 
to you, what you would have done is to ask Mr. Bowman whether he 
stood for that ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And if Mr. Bowman told you, “ No; I don't stand for that sort of 
thing,” you would have done just what you did do?—A. Very probably. 

Q. In other words, what you did do or what you would have done 
or should have done would be determined not by newspaper talk or 
rumor but upon direct inquiry?—A. Yes; I understood Mr. Bowman 
to be a Christian and an upright man, and I would bave taken his 
word. (P. 18.) 

The chairman of the Prohibition Party also stated that Mr. 
Bowman’s reputation around this region for years and years 


was that of a thorough temperance man (p. 19). 
The statement of the gentleman from Ohio that 

his hand a list of mine officials, numbering about 

leads me to believe that he had pages 29 to 32 

brief before him. The further statement 

men “ who received all the way from $20 to $140” is not 

rate. Of the 54 names on that list 


had j 
nan 
of contestant’s 


made that 


he 
5O 


n 


these wer 3 

there were 12 whom the 
testimony shows received no money at all; 9 received but $5, 
and that from Republican funds. The money was not kept 
personally, but was expended for either Republican poll men 
or special watchers, and 3 of them were Republican Party 
officials whose duty it was to get poll men and pay their party 
subofficials or even the poll men themselves. It was pointed out 
in contestee’s brief that, considering only 1 of each kind of 
mine official listed for every mine in the county, there are over 
900 of such officials. What were the other 846 doing 
election? 

The further statement that two friends’ names were kept out 
of the report means nothing. If he intended to say that the 
payments to them were kept secret, he is mistaken, as the 
money paid them was accounted for and their receipts filed 
with the county clerk. (Record, p. 7S.) 

It is gratifying to me that we can trace some of this money 
which is stated to have been used to coerce men and buy votes. 
Mr. Hollister gave $15 of the $50 to one P. H. O’Brien, who was 


this 


also a witness. O’Brien testified that he gave the money to 
three men, McKeown, Mullin, and Clifford. McKeown and 
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Mullin were brought in as witnesses by the contestant and 


stated that they received the $5 each, and that they worked for 


[ usk that you read the testimony and assure yourselves of 
the mistake that has been made in this unsupported accusa- 
tion. The other friend, Mr. Jennings, is a neighbor of mine 
who spent $26 of his own, gave one Patrick Kelly, over whom 
he had no control, and who was not employed by him, $15 to 
work for Mr. Bowman, and one John Brown $11 for watchers 
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the same. All of these men were personal friends of mine, and 


in Pert Griffith. Neither of these men was called to show that 
they had spent the money for any other purpose than that for 
which they received it. Nor is there any proof that they voted 
any differently for receiving said money. After election I paid 
Mr. Jennings for his disbursements. I believe when gentle- 
men of the character and standing in the community such as 
Mr. Hollister and Mr. Jennings enjoy are so infamously ac- 
cused of coercion and buying of votes, that it is time when all 
honest men of all parties should forget their prejudices and 
give such men the vindication which they deserve and expect. 
I feel that the gentleman from Ohio has not read the testimony 
regarding this matter, otherwise he would not have made such 
statements. His characterization must have been received from 
some source outside the evidence and from a source as base as 
the accusation itself. 

It is with great regret that I have taken up these various 
statements of the gentleman from Ohio; but I have done so as 
briefly, carefully, and patiently as possible. If any of the gentle 
men of the House are interested to know the real reason why 
the contestant in this case was defeated, he has only to read the 
testimony of the contestant’s friend, Ernest G. Smith, chair- 
man of the Keystone Party at this election, and editor of the 
Wilkes-Barre Leader, the leading Democratic paper in the dis- 
trict (pp. 325-829, 640-643). 

In concluding I call attention to data which should be the 
best proof of the impossibility of the suspicions which have 
eaused the conclusions of the majority. The Republican vote 
at this election where the State officers were supported by the 
liquor element was, governor, 12,389; lieutenant governor, 
11,166; secretary of internal affairs, 11,181; Bowman, 13,661; 
while the Democratic vote was as follows: Governor, 3,444; 
lieutenant governor, 4,827; secretary of internal affairs, 3,843; 
McLean, 13.854. A perusal of the results for the various dis- 
tricts will show that the contestee ran about the same as the 
other Republican candidates, save in those parts of the dis- 
trict where he was well known or a resident; while on the 
other hand, there are many districts ordinarily Republican, 
which had a large vote for the State officers and the same vote 
for the contestant, showing, according to contestant’s own coun- 
sel, returns which were prima facie fraudulent. (Contestee’s 
brief, pp. 91-92.) In concluding I call your attention to other 
data well set forth in the minority report, proving conclusively 
that the election in 1910 was not only “quiet” (p. 81) but 
“clean” (p. 641), and that this House should confirm the 
result as given by the people voting and by the judges of the 
court of common pleas, which judgment has been still later 
affirmed by the results of the late primaries and by all parties. 





Congressman Humphrey’s Platform—What He Favors. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 
Mr. Speaker: A certain newspaper critic of mine has written 
a letter in which he makes this statement: “ Will some one tell 
us Congressman Humpurey’s platform; what he favors and 
what he has done?” I am very glad to publicly give a brief 
answer to these questions. 
PLATFORM, 


My platform is the history of the Republican Party, the plat- 
form adopted by the Republican convention last June at Chi- 
cago, and my record as a Member of this House. 

The history of the Republican Party is the history of this 
Nation for the last 50 years. It is the history of every political 
achievement for half a century that commands the approval 
and the admiration of the American people. The platform 
adopted by the Republican convention in Chicago last June is 
the piatform on which President Taft was nominated, and it is 
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the platform upon which Col. Roosevelt sought nomina:i: 

This platform received the unanimous indorsement of the « 

porters of both these distinguished men. It was good enon: 

for the followers of each. I commend it to careful reagine 

every patriotic citizen. 

What I have done here is written in the records of this I. 
WHAT I FAVOR. 


The following is a brief summary of some of the mon 
portant policies that I favor: 

First. The system of protection. A system that protects {)o 
labor of this Nation from the competition of the cheap Jah.) of 
the rest of the world; that keeps American markets for Ajo). 
can farmers, develops American industries, and secures moje, 
to pay the expenses to run the greatest Nation of the wor). ~ 

Second. A great Navy to protect our interests and maj 
our position among nations and as the best guaranty of pe 
I am uncompromisingly against the no-battleship policy of tho 
Democratic Party. : : 

Third. The restoration of our merchant marine, that we »: 
carry our own products to the ports of the world and bx 
from the exorbitant rates imposed by the giant foreign gj{o,) 
ship trust. 

Fourth. Making the Panama Canal free to every ship that 
flies the American flag. ; 

Fifth. Territorial government for Alaska and such other 
legislation as will at once develop the measureless wealt! of 
that vast territory. 

Sixth. A change in the present tariff law that will prevent 
goods carried in foreign ships from an American to a foreicn 
port from being distributed by rail into various parts of the 
United States without the payment of duty. In my judgement, 
this is the most important question now before the people of 
the State of Washington. 

Seventh. The building and maintenance by the Federal Goy- 
ernment of good roads in national forest reserves and juublic 
parks, and in my State returning to the State the schoo! tands 
that belong to it. 

Eighth. Greater restriction of immigration. 

Ninth. The workmen’s compensation act, an extension of the 
eight-hour law to all Government work. 

Tenth. Strict and fearless enforcement of the antitrust Jaws. 

Eleventh. The removal of judges by some direct and speedy 
means after a fair trial, but not by recall by elections. Hlec- 
tions are slow and costly. We already have too many elections 
and too many officers. 

These are not all but some of the policies I favor. 

I will now enumerate some of the laws and bills I 
favored since I have been a Member of this House; 

First. Antirebate railroad law. 

Second. Railroad rate law. 

Third. Pure food law. 

Fourth. Meat inspection law. 

Fifth. Postal savings bank law. 

Sixth. General parcel post law. 

Seventh. White slave traffic law. 

Eighth. All bills for restoration of the American merchant 
marine. 

Ninth. Corporation tax law (in tariff law). 

Tenth. Abrogation of Russian treaty relative to passports. 

Eleventh. Territorial government for Alaska. 

Twelfth. Resolutions for election of United States Sena‘ors 
by the people. 

Thirteenth. All pension laws. 

Fourteenth. Panama Canal law permitting ships in the coast- 
wise trade to use it free. 


isa 
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LABOR LEGISLATION, 


Fifteenth. Government eight-hour laws. 
Sixteenth. Unhealthy occupation (phosphorus match) 11. 
Seventeenth. The anticonvict-made goods bill. 
Fighteenth. All laws restricting immigration. 
Nineteenth. Federal employees’ compensation law. 
Twentieth. Workmen’s compensation bill. 
Twenty-first. The hours of labor on railroads law. 
Twenty-second. The child’s labor bureau law. 
Twenty-third. The safety appliances and boiler ins| n 
| law. 
Twenty-fourth. Bureau of Mines law. 
Twenty-fifth. Department of labor bill. 
Twenty-sixth. Dredge workers’ eight-hour law. 
Twenty-seventh. Post-office clerks’ and carriers’ eigh:-bour 
law (in Post Office appropriation bill). / 
Twenty-eighth. Removal of what is known as the “gag |' 
for Government employees. 
Twenty-ninth. The Industrial Commission bill 











een 
rhirtieth. Investigation of the “Taylor system” as to its 

me ion by the Government. 

Py rty-first. Extension of the act giving compensation for 

‘niuries to Government employees to the Bureau of Mines. 

"Thirty-second. Masters, mates, and pilots’ bill to reduce hours 

of bor on vessels. 


The above laws and bills and many others since I have been 
a Member of this House tell their own story in acts, not in 
words, as to what I believe and what I favor, and no comment 
hy me thereon is necessary. They demonstrate my attitude 
upon most of the great questions that have been before Congress 
or the country for the last decade. 

WHAT I HAVE ACCOMPLISHED. 

Now, as to what I have accomplished. This, of course, is a 
question that concerns espec ially my own district and my own 
constituents. Upon this point I prefer to let the statement be 
made by others. I therefore quote an_ editorial from the 
Everett Daily Herald, one of the leading papers of my district, 
under date of August 25, 1910: 

“ CONGRESSMAN HUMPHREY'S RECORD. 

“The work that Congressman Humpurey has done has not 
been fully appreciated evep by his friends. He has not received 
due credit therefor, because his modesty has prevented him 
from advertising the facts. The amount of money authorized 
to be expended in this State and district, most of which was 
directly due to legislation which he materially assisted in pass- 


ing, is really most remarkable. The people of this district 
should study these facts. <A partial list is given below: 

j tifcationn 4a) eee GeimGs.. . satiation ccs $4, 000, 000 
For submarQie® uti dcesennencacissneenseedenepenes 2, 000, 000 
} Qry G668 o3 36 eat eth dada Re ae 2, 300, 000 
For torpedo boat EE ek Sh i ecsibinniemn cians 300, 000 
Ee OR. Ot oo! ee 885, OOO 
For publie buildings- AMAIA 520 0 Rk a 320, 000 
I public betiGine—IVGnets . cnc nneouoe 120 ,000 
I publ ei ici ecmtntnaninnimnnnsienandin 200, 000 
I vers and harbors in the State_..............----. 12, 000, 000 

“ FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 

Bee tl ima Qe < cnessc-cnaiterdleaditndieastieten ah cnttieetnincitbendninstapia ane $92, 000 
tie ee ee ee eee 280, 000 
Biroit BAe in cictin deinen 100, 000 
Sv i I iacnite Rieniialsarcidnanen ia pitindendmiiiandias. 2 10, 000 
Lake Waghimete) Cis beth, titi bbiswictcamiibinminn 2, 275, 000 
Ne snag boat and dredger_____--~- aa ei 75, 000 
And smaller items amounting to about__........--.---~-~- 15, 000 


The total expenditure authorized by the legislation which 
Mr. Humpnrey directed in the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Con- 
gresses calls for an expenditure in this State of approximately 


$22,000,000, ‘The people of this young and growing State appre- | 
ciate a Representative that can get as much and probably more | 


for this district than is received by any other district in the 
United States. As an appropriation getter such a man is an 
sset to a district whose value can not be overestimated. Not 
one of the projects mentioned above but that will need further 

tion and further legislation. No new man could secure 
these appropriations, however able he might be, because of the 
f that it will be impossible for him to get the committee 
assignments which Mr. HuMPHREY now bolds. 

Nor has all of Mr. HumpnHrey’s work been in the way of ap- 
propriations. He had a game law passed for Alaska that was 
i great benefit to that Territory. During the last session he 
had passed a law to compel all ships using American ports to 
be equipped with wireless telegraphy. This was a matter of 
humanity and was done for the purpose of protecting human 
life in case of accident at sea. For years the owner of motor 


boats and the Department of Commerce and Labor have both 
desired some law that would regulate these boats. Last session 
Mr. Iiumpnrey, after a great deal of work, had passed a law 
that was satisfactory both to the boat owner and to the Gov 
ernment. This law is of far-reaching effect, as it directly in- 
terests more than a million people in the United States. A 
short time ago Mr. Humpurey had a new railway mail division 


established, with Seattle as headquarters. He succeeded in hav- 
ing the headquarters located in that city, although Portland and 
Spokane desired it. About a year ago he also had the office of 
with ve commissioner in this district created. This is a 
er of importance to the whole Pugent Sound country. 

rhis is a brief outline of some of his most important work 
and is a record that will compare favorably with that of any 
other Congressman in the United States. 

Labor in this State never had as good a friend as Congress- 
iin HUMPHREY has proven himself to be. Not by promises, 
but by work, by getting something for labor to do. He has 
always voted for all legislation in the interest of labor. Of 
the more than $20,000,000 that will be expended in this State by 
the legislation above referred to, more than 90 per cent will go 
fo labor. Mr. HumMPnHrey’s speech against oriental labor was 
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one of the ablest addresses made on the floor of Congress during 
the tariff debate, and had a great influence in having the tariff 
so adjusted on shingles as to protect the shingle weavers of 
Washington from foreign competition. Already this change 
largely brought about by his effort bas given over $3,500,000 in 
wages to the shingle weavers of the State of Washington that 
otherwise would have been paid largely to the Chinese, the 
Hindu, and the Japanese working in the shingle mills of British 
Columbia. 

“It is not to be wondered that Mr. Humpnrey’s sympathy is 
naturally with those who work. He was a poor boy, lived on a 
farm, and worked his way through college and has made him- 
self what he is by his own efforts. He never was attorney for 
any corporation except the city of Seattle, and has never in 
any way been identified with that indefinite something called 
the ‘ interests." 

“In the years of faithful service Mr. Humpurey has given to 
this State and this district there never was heard from 
source a word of complaint against his work. 

“This district has many things to seek at the hands of Con- 
gress, and therefore needs, to a more than ordinary degree, Rep- 
resentatives at Washington who can get practical results. It 
would be the height of folly for us to ‘change horses in the 
middle of the stream,’ and that, too, when we would be trading 
a good horse for an untried one.” 

Since the above editorial was written the Democratic Party, 
except during the short session of the Sixty-first Congress, has 
had control of the House. This Democratic majority has been 
so busy investigating so many things that never happened and 
playing politics that they have not had time to give attention to 
much legislation that is urgently demanded. I have found it im- 
possible to persuade the majority to give needed appropriations 
for roads through forest reserves, for public parks, public 
buildings, and many other necessary purposes. In their pro- 
gram of economy the West has been specially selected as the 
place to practice it. I have found it impossible for the first 
time since I have been in Congress to even get a hearing upon 
many of my bills before committees, owing to the 
absence of a quorum. 

Outside of securing the regular appropriations for rivers and 
harbors on the Pacific coast, and appropriations for our navy 
yard, and other appropriations carried in the regular bills I 
have devoted most of my time this session to securing legisla- 
tion that would permit American ships to pass through the 
Panama Canal without the payment of tolls. This has been 
secured for ships in the coastwise trade, and but for the per- 
sistent opposition of the foreign steamship combines and the 
railroads, hiding behind the pretext of the protest of England, it 
would have been free to all American ships. 

One bill which I introduced and had reported from the com- 
mittee, passed by unanimous consent through the House, amends 
the present antitrust laws so that any foreign ship upon convie- 
tion of having violated our antitrust laws could be excluded 
from our ports. This bill, however, through the same railroad 
influence, and the influence of the foreign steamship trust, that 
prevented a free canal for all American ships, is being held in 
the Senate. This bill is the most important bill relative to our 
foreign commerce, except general tariff legislation, 
passed this House since I have been a Member. 

The Appropriations Committee attempted to abolish the assay 
office at Seattle by refusing to make appropriations for its main- 
tenance. However, after a vigorous fight upon the floor of the 
House my amendment was adopted restoring this appropri 
and thereby saving the office. 

At the first session of this Congress nothing was considered 
but tariff bills that never became laws and that no one eve 
expected to become laws. This present session will be known 
as one great in length and small in accomplishments. All that we 
have done of any value coukl easily have been done and Con- 
gress adjourned by the last of May. Politics has been the keynote 
so far of this Congress. Under these circumstances it has been 
impossible to accomplish much for the country or for 
district. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is a brief statement as to where I stand, 
my platform, and some of the things that I believe that I have 
had some part in accomplishing. Some of this record in the 
light of to-day I would no doubt like to modify. I have made 
mistakes, but I have acted always to the best of my judgment 
at the time. Taking my record as a whole, looking back from 
to-day, I am proud of it and stand by it. Whatever my faults 
| or shortcomings may be, no man, not even my bitterest enemy, 
| has ever accused me of incompetency, lack of -integrity, or 
| neglect of duty. I feel, therefore, that I have a right to be 
reasonably satisfied with my 10 years as a Member of this body. 
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Review of Record in First and Sceond Sessions, House of | DYER, L. C. (a Representative from Missouri)—Continued. 
“3 : Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Representatives, Sixty-seecond Congress, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GC. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 26, 1912. 

Mr. DYER said: 

Mr. CHarrRMAN: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I want to call attention, in a general 
way, to my record in the first and: second sessions of this Con- 
gress, primarily for the purpose of informing my constituents 
how I have tried to represent them. In November next, which 
is the time for the general election in Missouri, I will ask the 
qualified voters of the twelfth congressional district of that 
State to reelect me to Congress. I want them to be advised as 
to my position upon public questions, so that they may intel- 
ligently decide whether or not I am a fit Representative for 
them in the Congress of the United States. My district is 
located a thousand miles from the seat of Government, and, 
ef course, my constituents can not keep posted in detail con- 
cerning my work in Congress. This is therefore for the pur- 
pose of giving them such a detailed statement as is possible 
under the circumstances. Of course I can not give them a 
statement of all the work that I have done or attempted to do 
here, because a great, deal of my work in their behalf has been 
in attending to many details of departmental work and in the 
different bureaus of the Government. My district is a great 
commercial district, one of the greatest in the United States, 
and the second wealthiest; and of necessity the great commercial! 
houses, corporations, and individuals have numerous need for 
the services of a Member of Congress in looking after many 
things of great importance to them in the various branches 
of the Government, and which do not become a part of the 
record, so to speak, of a Representative in Congress. My mail 
brings me on an average about 60 letters a day, containing 
numerous requests for advice and assistance in governmental 
matters, Concerning this I can not in this statement make 
mention in detail. What I desire to say pertains particularly 
to my work in Congress, which is of record in the House of 
Representatives. In order that the people of my district may 
easily investigate my record upon important matters, I herewith 
insert a copy of the index of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorb, having 
especial reference to myself, to wit: 

DYER, L. C. (a Representative from Missouri). 

Attended, 5. 

Appointed on committees, 161. 

Appointed conferee, 1380, T7055. : 

Appointed on funeral committee, 8193. 

Amendments offercd by, to 

District of Columbia: bill (11. R. 10649) to regulate assignment 
of wages in, 3928. 

Import duties: bill (H. R. 4413) to repeal specified, 1102. 

listrict of Columbia apprepriation bill, 1139, 1509. 

District of Columbia bill (H. R. 10649) to regulate assignment 
of wages in, 4081. 

Lezislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 6331. 

Legislative. executive, and judicial appropriation bill, 6172, 
6175. 6179 

Post Office appropriation bill, 5866. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Barnes, Allen: for relief (H. R. 4829), 247. 

farlett, James: for relief (see bill H. R. 10180), 1423. 

Begley, Daniel J.: (see bill H. R. 12754), 3179. 

Bieger, Charles: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10202), 1422. 

Rouger, Julius: to increase pensien (see bill H. R. 10211), 1423, 

Briggs, Henry: to pension (see bill H. R. 6879), 563. 

Buder, Emile 8.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10188), 
1425. 

Buhrman, Anna: to pension (see bill H. R. 10186), 1423. 

Buckley. Partholomew : for relief (see bill H. R. 4827), 247. 

Rurow, Freda: to pension (see bill H. R. 3570), 155. 

Burke, Patrick: to pension (see bill H. R. 9795), 1297. 

Campaign badges: to furnish to officers and enlisted men for 
service in Spanish, Philippine, or China campaigns (see bill 
H. R. 2906), 145. 

Carmody, Patrick J.: for relief (see bill H. R. 10217), 1423. 

Clarksen, James: for relief (see bill H. R. 10179), 1423. 

Claxton, George: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 4822), 247. 

Cold storage: limiting time for keeping perishable articles of 
food in (see bill H. R. 6517), 518. 

Connor, Thomas J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10199), 
1423 

Datzell, Robert A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 4817), 247. 

Department of public health: to establish (see bills H. R. 11035, 
11724), 1688, 2187. 

Devine, Leila F.: to pension (see bill H. R. 14022), 4400. 

Devine, Louise F.: to my nsion (see bill 7, ae 13422), 3788. 

Dieter, John: for relief (see bill H. R. 10177), 1423. 

District of Columbia; to regulate business of loaning money in 
(see bill H. R. 8768), 1022. ad 

Donnelly, Joseph: to pension (see bill H. R. 12037), 2492. 


Drosselmeier, John H.: for relief (see bill H. R. 4828), 247 
Dry, Camille Noel: for relief (see bill H. R. 10178), 1423. 
Ferber, Godfrey : to increase pension (see bill H. R. 112: 
Fox, David F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10213)" 
mc ae oo H.: to increase pension (see bills H. R. 
0215), 23. 
Fritz, John: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10198), 14° 
Gonter, Mary: to pension (see bill H. R. 19191), 1493. 
Government Printing Office: to increase pay of bookbinde: 
printers, and pressmen (see bill: H. R. 11026), 1687. : 
Grooms, Jackson: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 4826) {7 
Gross, Celsus: to pension (see bill H. R. 11070), 1688. °~ 
Gruenwald, August: to pension (see bill H. R. 12036), 249° 
Harding, Isaac W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 10182), 1423.— 
Hicineman, Paul: to pension (see bill H. R. 10193), 1422 
Hepps, Sarah Ann: to pension (see bill H. R. 4824), 247 
Hilgeman, Laura: to pension (see bill H. R. 11071), 168x 
a Andrew: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10214), 
423. 
Howard, Charles W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8809), 1022 
Hudson, Catherine: to pension (see bill H. R. 13283), 362) 
Jones, Louise: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10203), 1 
Judiciary: to amend act to codify, revise, and amend t! 
_relating to (see bill H. R. 13115), 3426. 
Kennerly, Florida: te increase pension (see bill H. R. 4823 
Laurient, Mary A.: to pansicn (see bill H. R. 10185), 142% 
——— Mary A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10206), 
McKee, Thomas S.: for relief (see bill H. R. 10183), 1423 
Matthews, Helen: to pensicn (see bill H. R. 10194), 1423 
Messick, Oscar: to increase pension (see bills H. R. 10204, 
10210), 1423. 
attiier, Wiiliam Martin: to increase pension (see bill H. R 
023. 
Missouri: for appointment of additional judge for easte: 
trict of (see bill H. R. 6088), 430. 
Morgan, Elijah: to pension (see bill H. R. 3571), 155. 
Murray, George W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 10181), 1423 
Nixon, John F.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10205), 1428 
Page, Harvey S.: to increase pension (see bill H. RK. 10212 
Paine, Thomas: to pension (see bill H. R. 12549), 2987 
re James M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10207) 
-—. 
Pensions: granting to widows of volunteers (see Dill I. R. 
10167), 1422. 
granting for service in War with Spain (see bill H. R 
10651), 1619, 
~granting to widows (see bill H. R. 13711), 4045 
relating to pensions granted remarried widows (see 
H. R. 11024), 1687. 
> act granting dependent (see bill H. R. 1 
687. 
to increase for total and permanent kelplessness and de 
pendents (see bill H. R. 11027), 1687. 
— to increase for widows (see bill H, R. 11028), 1687 
Pike, Clarinda: to pension (see bill H. R 10187), 1423 
Rheinlander, John H.: for relief (see bill H. R. 10184), 1422 
Rice, Edward P.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 6878), 56 
Ring, Lawrence: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10200), 1423. 
a Martin: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 1017), 
1423, 
Sherman, Palmyra: to pension (see bill H. R. 14021), 4409 
Stevenson, C. L.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10195). 14°25 
Stone, Margaret M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10201) 
1423. 
Sullivan, Cordelia: to pension (see bill H. R. 10189), 142: 
Tepe, William, jr.: to pension (see bill H. R. 10190), i425 
i James M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10208 
1423. 
Van Pelt, Aaron B., alias Benjamin Van Pelt: for relief ‘see 
bill H. R. 8808), 1023. 
Wade, Jesse H.: to pension (see bill H. R. 11520), 1857. 
Watson, Caroline: to pension (see bill H. R. 10192), 1425 
Wehrle, Edward J.: for relief (see bill H. R. 10218), 1425 
Westerfield, Mary: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 10516), 
14238. 
Wilbert, Fritz: to pension (see bill H. R. 13423), 3788. 
Woestendiek, William L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 4825) 
Zimmerman, Adam: to increase pension (see Dill H. R. 10 
1422. 
Blackburn, Joseph W.: to pension (see bill H. R. 18254), ! 
traun, F. W.: to pension (see bill H. R. 18253), 1139. 
Civil service: giving preference to soldiers, sailors, and n 
in appointments under (see bill H. R. 18230), 1138 : 
District of Columbia: to provide temporary home for ex! 1 
volunteer soldiers, sailors, and marines in (see Dill Li. 
18229), 1138. a 
Groesbeck, Alice W. T.: to increase pension (see bi! 1! 
18255), 1139. ee he 
Helser, John H.: to inerease pension (see bill H. R. 18072), 10 
Postal service: to create commission on salaries and al 
of employees (see bill H. R. 18231), 1138. a 
Edge, John H.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 20455), - 
Judicial code: to amend (see bill H. R. 20052), 2129. 
Sherman, William T.: to erect memorial to (see Dill I. 
19949), 2082. a arte 
Judd, Charlotte: to pension (see bill H. R. 21387), 2976 
Rice, Charles M.: for relief (see bill H. R. 20931), 2670. 
Civil service: to give preference to soldiers and sailors 
pointments under (see bill H. R. 21771), 3378. | 
Moore, Joseph: to pension (see bill H. R. 21843), 5417. 
Perkins, C. At: for relief (see bill H. R. 22056), 3655. 
Payne, Thomas: to pension (see bill H. R. 22741), 4314. 
Smith, Emma C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 22761 ) 44 
Neale, Mary E.: for relief of heirs (see bill H. R. 23564). 
Order of Owls: to set aside lands to be used as sanit: 
by (see bill H. R. 23577), 5363. 
Railroads: for examination as to competency of employ 
(see bill H. R. 23580), 5363. a 
Fraternal organizations: making unlawful for one organ 
to use as a name any part of name or title of another | 
zation (see bill H. R. 34494), 6712. 
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an uember and in following up bills that I have introduced 


or that I believed would be for the good of the people and advo- 
cating favorable reports from committees on same. I have 
given a great deal of time to committee work on the House 
District of Columbia Committee, of which I am a member. 
Congress does all the legislating for the District of Columbia, 


or other words, Washington, the National Capital. IL have 
endeavored to see enacted there laws that would be a mode! 
for other cities in the country to follow and which the index 


as ve inserted refers to. 
On important public questions the first that I spoke for and 
votel for was the direct election of Senators of the United 


States by direet vote of the people. In favoring this amendment 
to Constitution of the United States, providing for the 
direct election of Senators by the people, on April 13, 1911, I 
spoke, in part, as follows: 

‘When the Constitution was framed and adopted its makers 








nyver. L. C. (a Representative from Missouri)—Continued. 
‘PDille and joint resolutions introduced by 
ilarris, John P.: te increase pension (see bill H. R. 24504), 6712. 
\lississippi River: to protect against floods levees on (see bill 
H. R. 24191), 6275. 
Wanless, John A.: for relief (see bills H. R. 24235, 24543), 6358, 
SO. 
Courts of United States: relating to printing of records for (see 
bill H. R. 24889), T632. 
Ir Walter F.: to pension (see,bill H. R. 23781), 5643. 
Lonnett, Frederick: te increase pension (see bill H. R. 15387), 
1055. 
Bonnot, Frederick: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 14225), 15. 
Iiassett, Thomas F.: to pension (see bill H. R. 14532), 41. 
lienry, Sarah F.: to pension (see bill H. R. 15000), 113. 
Judiciary : to amend act to codify, revise, and amend laws relat- 
ng to (see bill H. R. 15462), 250. 
Spann, John A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 15161), 128. 
Listrict of Columbia: to require street railway companies to 
ant ene-half fare rates to school children (see bill H. R. 
16811), T06, 712. 
Ivdicial code. to amend section 24 of (see bill H. R. 17826), 976. 
Kress, John A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 17625), 867. 
N ralization : to amend laws relating to (see bill H. R. 16822‘, 
aa 
Pe s and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1298, 1479, 1728, 1729, 1762, 2116, 
2275, 2493, 2543, 2657, 2890, 3180, 3587, 3588, 3669 1057, 
1140, 1320, 1477, 1478, 1667, 1716, 2085, 2335, 2827, 2882, 
2077, 3017, 3419, 3600, 3740, 3914, 4095, 4315, 4550, 4683, 
5070, 5365, 6276, 6713, 6948, 6949, 7172, 7309, 7390, 8067, 
S176, 5447, 5524,.5644, 5739, 5887, 5937, 6126, 6187, 43, 116, 
130, 194, 393, 467, 716, 868, 933. 
Societies and associations 272, 1762, 3587, 3588, 1057, 1140, 
1320, 1477, 1478, 1573, 1667, 2084, 2085, 2335, 2827, 2882, 
19, 3600, 3656, 3740, 3914, 4995, 4683, 5070, 5071. 6276, 
6259, 6427, 6713, 6948, 6949, 7172, T309, 7390, 7633, T7987, 
S067, 8176, 5447, 5524, 5644, 5739, 5887, 5937, 6038, 6126, 
19, 43, 116, 253, 293, 716, 868. 
R by, on 
‘ssignment of wages, 3928. 
iection of Senators, 229. 
Florida Bac Coast Railway celebration (Appendix 52). 
loan business, 3705, 3706. 
St. Loufs Industrial and Commercial Progress (Appendix 52). 
rarif— 
Boots and shoes, 839, 1107. i 
Cotton bagging, 839. 
Farmers’ free list, 839, 1107. 
Wool, 2230. 
Correction of Record, 1201. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 958, 959, 1046, 1047, | 
1305, 1306, 1307. 
listriet of Columbia public schools, 1164, 1165, 1322. 
Loan business, 767, 768, 769, 770, 771, 772, 773, 776, 2060, 
“061, 2062, 2065, 2068. 
Protection of fur seals, 
Disposition of garbage, 
! sen Referee Board, 3 
Rivers and harbors appropriation bill, 3727. 
Carrying of deadly weapons, 4844, 4845. 
l’arcel post, 4919. 
Yost Office appropriation bill, 5118, 5358, 5426, 5866. 
Swamp and everflowed lands, 4801. 
s nons, Maurice. speech of, 6906, 6959. 
liistrict of Columbia investigation, 7973. 
inama Canal and Mississippi River, 7225, 7405. 
St. Louis (Mo.) election, 7860, 7861. 
« ified electors, 8192, 8295, 8298. 
\kins, T. J.: address by, 5426. 
I lative, executive, -and judicial appropriation bill, 6166, 
Gi73, 6174, 6178, 6179. 
Lakes to the Gulf deep waterway, 133. 
Service pensions, 245, 602. 
eaty with Russia, 301, 375. 
iialf-fare street car rates for school children, 706. 
A great deal of my work has been in committees of which I 
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| The Democrats in this bill advy« 
| bills 


901 


ment and of its people lie in the adoption of this amendment, 





| thereby giving to the people the right to elect their Senators 
by direct vote and not by the State legislatures. The lg- 
ment of the people, when formed after long and serious intelli- 
| gent consideration, is the best criterion for those to go by who 
have been intrusted with making the laws. The people want 
to elect by direct vote United States Senators; their minds are 
made up on that proposition. ‘They have had some splendid 
lessons in the necessity of taking away from State legislatures 


this right.” 


On May 1, 1911, I delivered a speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on what was known as the farmers’ free-list bill, 
with special reference to the boot and shoe indu ry in my 
district. 

This bill demonstrated the different positions taken by the 


Republican and Democratic Parties upon the question of tariff. 
ated free trade: in other tariff 
they either advocated free trade or tariff for revenue 
only, regardless of the question of competition of foreign-made 
with home-made goods. The position I took on this bill, aud 
upon tariff legislation in general, was that the rev: needed 
for necessary expenses of the Government should be raised from 


nne 


| foreign-made articles that compete with American-made goods; 


that is, goods made in foreign countries with cheap or coolie 
labor. My position upon the tariff has been that upon these 
foreign-made goods the tariff should be the amount that meas- 
ures the difference between what it costs to make like goods 
in this country with American-paid wages and what the for- 
eign manufacturers pay for the cheap or coolie labor. I do‘ 


aot believe in any tariff or protection other than above stated; 
and, in fact, I have voted to reduce the tariff on goods to that 
basis, and where no protection was needed on that principle 
I have voted to take it off entirely, as I did when I vofed for 
free sugar. 

The following is an extract from my speech upon that bill: 

“ Just for a moment, to give you an idea of the importance of 
this industry as it applies only to my district, I will state thai 
the boot and shoe manufacturers in that district, with American 
labor, in the year 1910, made 26,300,000 pairs of shoes; that 
the cost of the manufacture of these was $40,000,000 ; 
wages paid were $8,100,000; the average net profits were under 
5 per cent; a very small portion of these shoes were shipped to 
foreign countries, but practically all were sold in this country 


shoes 


The average wages paid to shoe cutters in the city of St. Louis 
were $16 a week. For the same class of work the shoe cutters 


in foreign countries receive about $7 a week. Reduce the tarilf, 
if you will, on these goods, and the products necessary in the 
manufacture thereof, and you will cripple thése industries, 
probably close some of the factories, and surely reduce the price 
of wages paid to the American workmen. 

“And not only, Mr. Chairman, does this industry affect this 
district in the importance I have called to your attention, but 
you all know there are men engaged iu the sale of these shines, 
retail and otherwise, throughout the various States of this 
country. It not only affects the shoe companies which ‘re in 
my district, but it also affects them in their relation with the 
States of Missouri and Illinois. Some of these shoe companies 
have factories in those States. 

“Tt has been said to-day here on the floor of this House by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoneowortnH], and it has been 
peatedly charged and stated here, that there never has been any 
claim of a trust or a combination in the shoe industry. Then 
why would you tear them down? Why would you even cripple 
them? And why would you take away from them this small 
pittance of protection that they now have? Do you want 
reduce the prices they are now paying to the workmen engaged 
in this industry? Do you think $16 a week for shoe cutters is 
too much? Would you have them receive the same as the for- 
cutters in foreign lands now get, of about $7 a week? 
That is not the way to reduce the price of living and the cost of 
living. 

“Tt has been only a few years back, Mr. Chairman, when it 
was cheap to live, if you only had the money to buy. I remem- 
ber the time, not many years ago, when I was upon my father’s 
farm in Missouri, when we could not anything for the 
products that we raised. It was because of the tariff legislation 


re- 


to 


get 


that had been enacted by the Democratic Party, and because of 
the harmful effects on American industries. Idleness was in 
the cities, and there was no market for the goods, and you could 


were composed of our most able and learned statesmen. They | 
be ed at that time that the best plan was to have the United 
“Stites Senators elected by the legislatures of the several States | 
if the Union. They did not believe that the people at 
ue should be intrusted with the direct election of Sena- | 
tors, Weare all well acquainted with the arguments and reasons 
five that time for their action. In favoring this amendment 
to-d Wwe are not questioning their judgment of that day. Ex- 
berieice and time are the best teachers, however, and from | 
them and from long consideration by the American people I 


am thoroughly convinced that the best interests of this Govern- 


then truly say that the cost of living was cheap. But they had 
nothing with which to buy the products. 

“In addition, Mr. Chairman, to free shoes, etc., that this bill 
would bring into this country free, there is a long list of mate- 
rials that every shoe manufacturer must but which this 
committee has not included in this bill. This list includes many 
kinds of leather and tanning materials used in producing 



















































































































































leather, such as cloth for linings, canvas, threads, blackings, 
cement, nails, tacks, wire, and so forth, all of which are free to 
the manufacturers of England, however, and of some other 
countries. This gives the foreign manufacturers an unfair ad- 
vantage. 

“The reduction of the tariff on shoes to the present 10 per 
cent has reached the danger limit. and I sincereiy hope that the 
intelligence and patriotism of this House will allow its best 
judgment to prevail in their refusal to pass this bill, and that 
it will forget, if such is possible here, political issues and 
political campaigns of the future and fix our minds and our 
attention upon that which is for the best interests of this whole 
country. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I believe that the laws that are 
should be laws that are best for the majority of the people and 
not for any particular portion of them or any particular section 


of them. 
* we * * am 7 
“St. Louis, as the above figures show, has become the great 


manyvfacturing city it has through the Republican policy of pro- 
tection. 
its 


in«ctustries. 


‘Mr. Chairman, let me say to this Democratic House and its | 
I have presented here have been facts and | 


leaders that what 
figures in support of the protective duty now upon these articles, 
as against the free-trade theoriés and doctrines that you gen- 


tlemen have been advocating for many years, but which I hope | 


you will never be able to again write into laws in this country. 
The country remembers well the last Democratic tariff law. 
Some one has aptly said that in its workings the law was a 
‘nightmare of calamity for wage earners and business men.’ 
It has been intimated upon this floor during this debate that the 
Democratic majority is engaged in the ripping up of the pro- 
tective tariff, and the dealing with the subject in such a way as 
to promote the chances of the party to carry the country next 
year. While I do not charge your party with that in this House. 
[I trust you will let me call your attention to the year 1893. 
Then you were about to take charge of all branches of the Gov- 
ernment. You had convinced the people of that day that your 
principles of free trade and tariff for revenue only were for 
their best interests. Your lease of power was, however, brief, 
for the people soon revoked the power which they had given to 
you. Your theories and the putting of some of them into law 
caused a halting in business enterprises and the loss of confi- 
dence, and at the first opportunity the people turned again to the 
Republican Party, that party which has protected American 
wages and American industries, and which has made this coun- 
try great in agriculture, great in manufacturing, and great in 


mining. You gentlemen of the majority in this House may by 
your votes here establish free trade upon the various items 


mentioned in this bill, so far as you have the power to do so, 
but remember that you are attacking a policy which the great 
American people have many times favored, and which has 
brought them happiness, prosperity, and contentment.” [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

On June 17, 1911, I spoke in the House on the question of 
taking the tariff off of wool. I said in part: 

“My great and prosperous State, Missouri, which has shaken 
off the shackles of Democracy, and for the last dozen years 
stocd for advancement and protection to her industries, has gone 
forward also as a woolgrowing and sheep-raising State, as the 
table below indicates. I call your special attention to the figures 
regarding Missouri. 


Missouri. 1910 1900 
: | 
1. Farms reporting sheep and lambs......................- | 44,010 38,013 
Total sheep and lambs (number).......................- | 1,808,038 1, 087, 213 
3. Ewes (number)... Swichwe ent dab cubbebbedsaareereekanet | 1,012,543 | 587, 757 
4. Rams and wethers (mumber)..................-..-..0--- 101,673 | 75,946 
S, Rae CURE Wicd seas dcu caine sauces ough Scubonecounadl 693, $22 | 423,510 
OG. Vices WF OOS OF BOK CINE Ds isc eiaccs.s cicccbesesasncdyacticanteeeee 
7. Wool-producing seep (lines 3, 4, and 6)............... 1, 114, 216 663, 703 


1 Includes for 1910 lambs born between Jan. 1 and Apr. 15; for 1900, lambs under 
year old June 1. 

“Missouri's annual production of wool to-day amounts to 
8,245,000 pounds, with a valuation of $1,978,800. Should even 
this bill become a law, this industry would be almost ruined in 
that State. Free wool would be complete destruction.” 
Bs * a oF x 


é 


* 


“The Democratic majority of this House should realize and | 


understand that they are striking, in my judgment, a death blow 
to one of the great industries of that imperial State. There 
are 44,000 and more farmers in that State whose livelihood is 
in great part maintained by the raising of sheep and lambs and 
the production of wool. 
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| Missouri has been a protectior State she has progressed jy, 9) 
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and these sheep, are doing it not only for their own peyos: 
and for the purpose of making a livelihood, but they are »)< 
helping to supply the American manufacturers with woo) 
the making of woolen clothes and woolen goods, thereby , 
bling Americans to wear homemade clothes, as well as to give 
employment to nearly 200,000 American workers engaged in t\); 
industry. ‘ 
“Mr. Chairman, Missouri is in favor, not of this policy 
dicated in this bill, but she is in favor of that policy of 
tection that the Republican Party has fostered—protect io) 
American industries, the farm industries, the home indust; 
the wool industry, and the sheep industry—and ever 


so 


for 


is 
pro- 


to 


] 
things, material and otherwise. I can not begin to tell of all 
the advances she has made since she enlisted under the Repy)- 
lican banner of protection and advancement; but let me for » 
minute call your attention to one or two things in her princips| 
city which show how she has progressed under Republican 
policies and under the laws of protection which that party has 
caused to be placed upon the statute books.” [Applause on the 
Republican side. ] 

On August 12, 1911, I called the attention of the House of 
Representatives and the country to the great progress made }y 
St. Louis in its industries and advancement in material ways. 
I was speaking upon the House concurrent resolution request- 
ing the President of the United States to invite foreign nations 
to participate in the celebration of the completion of the 
Florida East Coast Railway Co.’s line, connecting the mainland 
of Florida with Key West. On that I spoke in part as follows: 

“ Being on the subject of world’s fairs, expositions, and cele 
brations of kindred nature, I want to present some facts and 
figures to show that such events are not a detriment to the city 
where they are held, as it has often been claimed, but are of 
great benefit. The great era of progress and development that 
set in in St. Louis JO years ago, when active work on its great 
world’s fair was begun, did not stop at the close of the exposi- 
tion, but has been going steadily on, until to-day she the 
most splendid, substantial, and prosperous city in America. 
During those past 10 years its business has doubled. It fac- 
tory product to-day is $327,676,000, as against $1938,753,000 
10 years ago. No city has equaled that per cent of increase in 
the value of its factory product in the last 10 years. Its ton- 
nage in 1910 was 51,918,100, as against 25,313,330 tons 10 years 
ago. 

“The future of St. Louis as the market of the Mississippi 
Valley is assured by the city’s ability to manufacture everything 
that the 30,000,000 people in its trade territory eat, drink, and 
wear and need for building and for tilling the soil. 

“ Begin with shoes. 

“St. Louis is now known as the greatest shoe market of the 
world. It passed all its eastern rivals during the last 10 years, 
and its shoe factories now form undoubtedly the largest single 
interest of the city. 

“There are 32 factories in St. Louis and 17 others in neigh 
boring towns, most of them in the St. Louis industrial district, 
all owned by the St. Louis houses. These 49 factories employ 
The 12 manufacturers owning these fac 
tories report to the Shoe and Leather Gazette that they sold 
$60,023,129.70 worth of shoes last year, uf which they made 
$46,249,161 worth, or 26,306,735 pairs. 

“The increase in value of the 
$2,948,336 over the value of 1909. 

“The car-building factories of St. Louis, with their accessory 
manufactories, supplied $70,000,000 worth of equipment to the 
railways last year. 

“A community of 50,000 people could be supported by the car- 
building business of St. Louis. It employs 10,000 men and over- 
ates 5 large factories, with 3 others, smaller ones, that rebuild 
and repair. These factories build every kind of street car 
that is used and every kind of train car from the freight car 
costing $700 to the beautiful private car that sells for $40,000. 
Mahogany, yellow pine, and Oregon fir are the woods used 10 
the car building, and many settlements very far away from %t. 


Is 


shoe sales for 1910 was 


| Louis feel the effect of activity or languor in the factories here. 


“This St. Louis industry is widely known and identified with 
the city because the name of St. Louis is built into every car 
made here and is seen by those who ride in it. The business 
extends not only over the whole United States but into foreign 
countries. A sale of $1,000,000 worth of cars was lately mace to 
the Argentine Republic. 

“St. Louis dry-goods houses sold more than $70,000,000 worth 
| of goods last year. ; 
“ Ninety-two factories feed their entire output into these St. 


of 





Louis houses for distribution to their customers. Many 
these factories are in St. Louis and in the near-by towns; 5 


me 


These farmers, by raising this wool | in the East. 
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Like the shoe houses, the St. Louis dry-goods houses are 
yearly manufacturing more of the goods they sell and buying 
less Their St. Louis factories already make their entire stock 
of shirts, hose, underwear, pajamas, skirts, petticoats, neck- 
ties, suspenders, garters, and the other small things of wearing 
el that go with the dry-goods business. 

» St. Louis dry-goods houses have gone into the com- 
market against every city in the country. With bids 
opened in New York, the inspection being as to quality as well 
as price, they have eaptured large Government contracts for 
the Indian service. 

the wholesale hardware houses of St. Louis and the fac- 
tories which they own and control sold last year $42,000,000 
worth of goods. 

‘The orders for the goods were taken by 800 traveling men, 
covering every State in the Union. 

These hardware houses manufacture and sell a variety of 
goods under the general name of hardware that 20 years ago 
10 different kinds of houses would have handled. 

“One of these St. Louis houses is the largest in the world. It 
has established five branch houses in important cities of the 
country the more effectively to hold the business for St. Louis. 


a} 


ese hardware houses, like the shoe houses and dry-goods | 


houses, are very successful in getting contracts from the United 
States Government, and they are also placing St. Louis goods 
in the most attractive foreign markets. 

“St. Louis factories make Missouri the leading plug-tobacco 
manufacturing State ef the country. North Carolina is sec- 
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factories and shops selling material to the breweries whose 
work depends on that business. 

“The ayerage annual pay of workers in St. Louis is S664.S0, 
outside of the breweries themselves, whose average pay is a 
little greater than that. It is therefore within the facts to 
say that through the manufacture of beer nearly $15,000,000 a 
year is paid to St. Louis wage earners. 

“One of the St. Louis breweries is the largest lager-beer 
brewery in the world. 

“The fur sales of St. Louis by all the houses were about 
$9,000,000 last year. 

“St. Louis has a direct interest in the effort that Secretary 
Nagel is making to persuade Great Britain, Russia, and Japan 
to agree on a pian to save the seal herds from the pirates who 
slaughter them in the open sea. 

“ From the time of Laclede, the founder of St. Louis, the city 
has been the chief raw fur market of the Uniied States, and the 
fur buyers of the world so recoguize it 

“The business here is as picturesque as it is important. The 
largest houses here have fur auctions three times a week during 
the season. Fur buyers for the big London, Paris, and New 
York houses come to these auctions, which are all-day affairs, 
and the trappers themselves often make long journeys to see 
how their furs are selling. All these visitors, buyers, and 


| trappers are the guests of the fur hoases during the auctions, 


ond, but is below Missouri so far that it is not in competition, | 


and Kentucky ranks next to North Carolina. 
“St. Louis factories make most of the chewing and smoking 


toba snuff, and cigarettes credited to the whole State. Last 
year Missouri reported the manufacture of 67,554,672 pounds of 
chewing tobacco and 63,994,449 cigars. 

‘The Kentucky tobacco troubles have resulted in enlarging 
the tobaeco-growing industry of Missouri. St. Louis factories 
will in the future use more and more tobacco grown in Mis- 
souri, getting less from Kentucky. 

‘Missouri does not excel in the production of smoking to- 
bacco: nevertheless the State manufactured last year 7,193,260 
pounds. Most of it was made in St. Louis. The entire volume 


tobacco business of St. Louis is $50,000,000. 

Louis drug jobbers and manufacturers last year sold 
$28,000,000 werth of goods. More than half of these goods were 
manufactured in their own establishments in St. Louis. 

\ business that distinguishes St. Louis as a trade center of 
the Uuited States is the manufacture and jobbing of the articles 
handled by great drug houses. 


and are hospitably entertained. 

* Nearly three-quarters of the whole fur catch of North Amer- 
ica is bought by these St. Louis fur houses from the trappers 
and sold at these auctions, and the name of every trapper in 
this whole country is on their books. 

Last year Philip B. Fouke, the head of the largest fur house 


| in St. Louis, went to Washington and tried to buy from Secre 


tary Nagel, the entire seal catch of the United States, intending 
to auction the seaiskins in St. Louis. The contract, however, 
had already been given to London.” Next winter, however, Mr. 
Fouke may succeed. The seal catch of the United States is 
worth about half a million dollars, and its value will grow, of 


| course, if the herd is protected. 


‘In the manufacture of chemicals, patent medicines, am- | 


monia, soaps, perfumes, and toilet articles St. Louis holds a 
leading place. 
‘The annual death rate of St. Louis is 15.8 to the thousand 


peo lower than that of either New York, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Boston,. Washington, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Memphis, or Pittsburgh. Because of its wholesome | 
Cl] tie conditions and its large area, in proportion to its popu- | 
lation St. Louis has always had a death rate lower than the 


average American city, but in the last 10 years the rate has 
gone down 2 in the thousand. 

‘Several things account for this: 

‘St. Louis has an unusually large number of people who own 
their own homes, outranking even Boston and Philadelphia in 
this respect. St. Louis has also a larger percentage of park 
mpared with its population, than any other city of its 
ra in the country. These healthful conditions have been 
growing even better yearly. The excellent sewerage system of 


the city keeps perfect pace with the increase of population. The 
pure and clear water was obtained within the last few years, 


{so were the public playgrounds and the city bathhouses. 

_ “And to these things the effective campaign against tubercu- 

1oSis and the other diseases whose spread may be prevented by 

ollicial watchfulmess and you have the reasons for the remark- 
health of St. Louis. 

‘St. Louis breweries made and sold last year $25,000,000 

worth of beer. 

hey exported enough to give the city the rank of the sec- 

heer-exporting city of the United States. These breweries 

bald direetly to their 5,873 workmen $4,416,000. 

These breweries bought last year $15,000,000 worth of sup- 
piles. Most ef this money was spent in St. Louis for things 
ade in St. Louis. 
lhe brewery interest so ramifies into other lines of mercan- 


{ ud manufacturing business that description of this direct- 
. influence seems to be an extravagant statement. Aside 


brewery employees, there are at least 20,000 others in 


The value of the clothing for men and women sold by the 108 
St. Louis factories last year was $14,573,000. 

This is an increase of 47 per cent in production in five years. 

The manufacture of clothing in St. Louis has grown into a 
strong industry in the last 10 years. 

There are 8,000 workers employed in these factories. The 
growth of this industry deserves attention, because 10 years ago 
the city was regarded as weak in the manufacture of clothing, 
and because the conditions surrounding the industry now show 
that it is going to be one of the strongest in the city. 

These factories not only sell to St. Louis jobbing houses, but 
they sell clothing to the St. Louis retail clothiers and clothe 


| thousands of people in other States. 





The 160 foundry and machine shops of St. Louis made and 
sold last year $15,000,000 worth of product, gaining 25 per cent 
over the product of five years ago. 

These shops make all kinds of tools and engines, and iron 
work for building, architectural and structural, and they have 
put St. Louis into the markets of the world, exporting 
and Japan, Mexico and South America. 

These factories employ 7,000 workmen. 

St. Louis woodenware houses did a business last year of 
$18,000,000. 


When Samuel Cupples began the manufacture of woodenware 
in St. Louis before the Civil War, his little factory made plain 
woodenware and nothing else, and that was al. he sold—buc! 
ets, washtubs, washboards, brooms, and things like t 

Now the woodenware business here, with its contributory 
factories, makes and sells a great variety of articles, handled 


by grocers for household use, of other material as well 
woodenware—metal, cordage, and paper. 

Nearly one-half of the entire business of the country in the 
lines of goods that are made and jobbed by these St. Loui 
houses is done by them under the general name of woodenwar 

The original St. Louis house is now the largest and 
strongest in the country, and is extending its 
into the foreign trade. 

One polyglot catalogue it issued lately cost $10,000 

The 24 meat-packing houses of St. Louis sold $26,601,000 of 
their product last year, an increase of 52 per cent in five years 


us 


influence creatly 


This is a very solid business for St. Louis that is assuming 
prominence. 


The capital invested, the number of houses, and the number 
of employees are increasing yearly. 

St. Louis factories last year made 847,000 stoves. 

These stoves were sold for $8,000,000. 
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The city of this country next to St. Louis in the manufacture 
of stoves nakes barely half as many. 

The industry is firmly localized in St. Louis, and is yearly 
growing in importance, the number of factories and the number 
of persons employed increasing, as well as the output. 

The St. Louis stoves are in demand abroad, and the factories 
are giving more attention yearly to their export business. 

The 107 St. Louis factories that make carriages, wagons, and 
buggies made and sold last year an output worth $10,500,000. 

“The experts of the Government taking the manufacturing 
census give St. Louis first place among the cities of the United 
States in this industry. 

“St. Louis took the lead in this line of manufacturing five 


years ago, and has since then gained on its competitors. The 
rapid growth of agricultural communities tributary to St. 


Louis insures the permanence and the substantial increase of 
these branches of St.. Levis wianutfacture. 

“i TOuis excels in the manufacture of clay products. 

“The 3,000 workmen in the factories here produced last year 
pipe, pottery, fire brick, terra cotta, and tiling which were sold 
for more than $6,000,000. 

* No other city in the United States makes even two-thirds of 
this 

“St. Louis fire brick is going into the building of the 
Canal. 
St. 


-anama 
This industry is yearly becoming more important toe 
Louis. The city is surrounded by beds of the finer clays, 
and the cheapness of the raw material is attracting manufac- 
turers, who are developing all the branches of this business. 

“Fifty St. Louis factories, with 7,100 persons working in 
them, made furniture last year which was sold for $4,250,000. 

*“ Some of these factories are exclusively for repairing, some 
specialize on beds, and one makes only car seats. 

‘St. Louis is appropriating the manufacturing of car seats 
and of metal beds, and is distinguished in these two branches 
of manufacture. The larger factories are growing into the 
manufacture of the finer qualities of bank and officé furniture. 

“The office furniture of the Business Men’s League—mahog- 


any—is a beautiful example of the St. Louis workmanship. 
The St. Louis factories lately went into the open market 
ugainst the keen competition of the oldest and most aggres- 


sive New York, Chicago, and Grand Rapids manufacturers, and 
got the entire contract for furnishing the Central Library here. 

“ The St. Louis furniture factories have largely increased their 
output since the census reports of 1905, and are enlarging the 
territory in which they sell, confining themselves no longer to 
the South, but extending their influence into the far West and 
the North. 

“An industry that distinguishes St. Louis in the markets of 
the world, which is barely touched by other manufacturing 
cities of the United States, is the making of wire rope and 
nerial tramways. 

* These steel bridges made in St. Louis span the chasms of 
the Andes, as well as the gorges of the Alieghenies and of the 
Rockies. 

“The ordinary rope and cable of vegetable fiber is also made 
by these factories, the output altogeter last year having been 
sold for more than $6,000,000. 

“ The two largest of these manufacturing concerns are finding 
the demand for the steel cable from the South American and 
Central American countries so great that in the effort to make 
this rich market more accessible they have become large stock- 
holders in the proposed line from New Orleans to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and we are actively interested in the St. Louis-New 
Orleans river line now being established. 

“In the manufacturing and jobbing of electrical products St. 
Louis concerns last year did a business of $20,000,000. 

“St. Louis in the last 10 years has become a noted electrical 
center. More of the goods sold are being made yearly by the 
factories here, and less is being bought from the older electrical 
manufacturing points. 

“The city is becoming known generally in the country for its 
manufacture of incandescent lamps and insulated wire, and the 
industry is regarded by the electrical interests of the country 
as one which in the future will contribute largely to the manu- 
facturing wealth of St. Louis. 

“The building of the Keokuk electrical dam, with its distribu- 
tion of power to St. Louis, is greatly stimulating this electrical 
business here. 

* Mr. Speaker, the facts which I have presented to you and to 
this House, showing the great progress and development of the 
city of St. Louis in the last 10 years, were carefully and accu- 
rately prepared by Mr. William Flewellyn Saunders, secretary 
and general manager of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis, 
and are in all respects correct. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in 
an editorial of July 8, had the following to say concerning these 
facts, to wit.” 





a ~— 


Unintentionally I neglected to call attention in that speech 
to one of St. Louis’s greatest industries—that is, its lumber 
industry. The facts and figures concerning this great industry 
are as follows: 5 

The lumber interests of St. Louis has more than $100,000.00 
invested in it, and its 434 lumber concerns wield a very great 
business influence. 


Amount of capital invested in the lumber business by St. 

Laie WEROCIIOR, cccrcdittiidntikidtiininitiamminitiimetl 
Number of feet carried on hand in St. Louis: 

Hardwoods (approximately) 


$120, 000, 000 


100. 000. on0 


Yellow pine and other woods (approximately) ____ 126, 000. HOH 
Total on St. Louis yards (approximately) -...__-- 220. O00. O00 
Petal saies Lor IDL 1, Che Ganenetaicninnneied $60, 000, 00K 


Largest of all the hardwood lumber centers in the 
States and carries a more varied stock. 

Rectipts im T0161... incendie eee feet... 2, 866, 598, 000 
Shipments in 1911 CBinin 905, 273, 000 

On December 12, 1911, the service pension bill being up for 
consideration, I spoke in part as follows: 

“In rising to address the House a few moments ago, it was 
for the purpose of offering an amendment to this bill. The 
amendment was to strike out all of section 3. Section 3 provides 
as follows: 


United 


“That no part of the appropriation for pension under this act shal! 
be paid to any soldier whose annual income is $1,000 or over. 

““When I arose to offer the above amendment to this bil! to 
strike out that abominable section to an otherwise reasoual|) 
goou bill, I noticed the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Recker} 
seeking recognition for the same purpose, and I gladly gave way 
to him that he might offer the amendment, which he did. The 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Rucker] served for four years 
in the Confederate Army, and when he moves to amend this 
bill by striking out that section of this bill, which is generally 
condemned by the veterans of the Union Army in all parts of 
the country, it shows the utter absence of any feeling of the 
Confederate veterans against the Union veterans. It shows that 
the whole country, regardless of the great conflict of 1851 to 
1865, is of the unanimous opinion that the veterans of the 
Union Army, they who saved the Union, and thereby gave to us 
the great country that we have to-day, is agreed that the) 
should be liberally compensated, taken care of, and honore«| 
the Government in their old age. It shows also that no 
wants the pension based on the ground that these old veterans 
are paupers, but on the broader and more noble ground of 
patriotism and the debt that we as a Nation owe to them fo 
their valor and services to this country in the hour of 
greatest need. This Government can never pay those men whi 
we owe them, and in passing a bill to increase their pensi 
it should be only with the idea that we do it to honor 
and help them and not for the purpose of degrading tlfem. 
section ought to be and it will be eliminated from this 
bécause it is most unjust, most unfair, and is a reflection on 
their honor, frugality, and thrift. 

“Mr. Chairman, I represent here a great many of the old 
veterans of the Civil War, and while I am anxious to do them 
honor and to assist them in their old age, it would be to me 
great sorrow to have to vote for a bill that has in it a section 
like this one, a section that says in effect that they must be 
near starving before this Government will do them the honor 
and the justice that they fully deserve at its hands. [Appliuse.] 
This bill is but a small recompense for them in their old ace, 
and it should not be said in this bill that before they can re- 
ceive the dollar a day pension herein provided they must show 
that they are men of less than $1,000 annual income.  |[.\p- 
plause.]” 

On December 13, 1911, the House had up for consideration 
the question of terminating the treaty of 1832 between 
United States and Russia, and speaking upon that question } 
said, in part: 

“This great American House of Representatives nobly, it- 
telligently, and patriotically will respond to this great (16> 
tion of American citizenship, as it has always done, whet 
questions of national honor, integrity, and the protection of its 
citizens have been at stake. No greater honor can be claime:t by 
any man than that he is an American citizen. It is our selenh 
and sworn duty, as representatives of the people, to protect |l\ 
citizens of our country in the enjoyment of their rights of 
zenship, at home or abroad. Those citizenship rights of many 
of our countrymen have been unjustly assailed by Russia. rc 
sulting in this resolution. I expect to vote for the passage 0! 
same, as I expect to do my full duty as a Member of this House 
in every instance where the honor of my fellow citizens is °' 


by 
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issue. In voting for this resolution my only regret is tha! I 
did not have an opportunity to do so years ago. We Rave w: ted 
too long without taking this contemplated action. As re)' 
sentatives of American citizens it is our duty to give more cull 
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sideration to the rights of one citizen than to all of Russia. Of 
course it matters not as to our action here when we find that 
American citizens kave been insulted by the Government of 
Russia whether they be Jews or Gentiles, rich or poor, great or 
«trong. The only question is: Are they American citizens? 
‘ong our citizens that have been insulted by Russia and that 
-alis for this action by this House are my neighbors, my friends, 
and of as good as there is in the political, social, and business 
life of the great city of St. Louis, which I in part represent in 
this House. They are of that same high character and standing 
all over the land. 
“k fe of * oa of 

‘So, Mr. Speaker, responding to my own judgment and sense 
of justice and right, I take my stand in favor of the immediate 
abrogation of this treaty of 1832 with Russia, and in doing 
s) I voice the unanimous wish of all that is good, righteous, 
and patriotic in the great twelfth district of Missouri.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

On March 11, 1912, the subject under discussion was the 
recommendation of the Committee on Agriculture that the 
Referee Board, under the pure food and drug act, be retained. 
On this question I had the following to say, in part: 

‘I believe the retention of this board, sometimes referred to 
as the Remsen Referee Board, is essential to the proper admin- 
istration of the food and drugs act. In making that statement 
I want to go on record as favoring the strict enforcement of the 
law providing for pure foods and drugs. It is most essential 
to the health of the people, and there is no more important duty 
for the Congress of the United States to perform than to do 


what it can for the proper conservation of the health of the | 


people. The greatest asset that our Nation can have is that its 
people—the men, women, and children—shall be healthy and 
strong. This Referee Board is generally known as the Remsen 
Referee Board because its chairman is Dr. Ira Remsen, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Remsen and the men who are 
associated with him on this board are as great scientific ex- 
perts along the lines for which they are called upon to act in 
these matters as can be found in this or any other country. 
They are all men of undoubted integrity and high culture. 
‘Those who would have this board abolished seem to believe that 
Dr. H. W. Wiley. Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, is infalli- 
ble. I recognize that Dr. Wiley has been of great service to 
the people in assisting to enforce the pure food and drugs act of 
Congress, but I do not agree with some people who think that 
his decision should be accepted in all cases, by the 90,000,000 of 
American people, without an appeal to a referee board of scien- 
tific experts. If the only appeal to be had from Dr. Wiley’s de- 
cisions were to the courts, great injury and injustice would 
oftentimes be done to splendid industries because of the delay 


and of the publicity that would be had. A decision by a high | 


official of the Government to the effect that a certain food or 
drug was impure and would work injury to the health of the 


people, whether said decision was right or wrong, would work | 


untuld injury to the company or individual that was engaged 
in its manufacture. It is to prevent such results that the Ref- 
eree Board was established. Dr. Wiley is quoted as saying that 
he could not qualify as a physiologist, a chemist, a toxicologist, 
a physiological chemist, a pharmacologist, or a doctor of medi- 
cine to the satisfaction of either himself or the Government. 


(See page S91 of the hearings before the Committee on Expendi- | 


tures in the Department of Agriculture, August 21, 1911.) 

“Therefore in the determination of these great scientific ques- 
tions ef what is pure food and pure drugs, while we must and 
do sive due credit to the splendid work of Dr. Wiley, we can 
rerdily see the need of expert chemists and scientists to deter- 
nine close and important questions bearing upon the pure food 
and drugs act.” 

One of the great questions that is of interest .to St. Louis, its 
industries, and its people, is the Missisippi River, the providing 
of deep waterway to the Gulf, and the raising of its levees to 


prevent overflows. I introduced a bill in Congress to appro- | 


priate $30,000,000 with which to raise the levees and to reclaim 
the swamp land of the Mississippi Valley. I spoke in favor of 


this legislation in the House on April 10, 1912. My speech | 


upon that subject was as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, I had hoped to see in this bill some provision 
providing for funds to acttally begin the work of reclaiming the 
‘wimp and overflowed lands of this country. The work of re- 
claiming the swamp and overflowed lands is closely akin to the 


project of improving and making navigable the great waterways | 


vf our Nation. A national commission should be created for the 
purpose of making the necessary surveys, estimates of cost, and 
actually beginning the work. Sufficient funds ought also to be 


provided by this Congress for that purpose. The American peo- 
bie are anxious to know if these lands can be drained, if over- 
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flows can be prevented, and, if so, what it will cost and how the 
work can best be done. There is no doubt but what this project 
can be successfully carried out. 

“After considering what has been done to reclaim the marshes 
of Holland, two-fifths of which lie below the level of the sea, 
and the difficulties that have been overcome in draining the fens 
of England, it would be a reflection on the skill and intelligence 
of the American engineer to proclaim the drainage of our swamp 
lands impossible. On the contrary, the engineering problems are 
simple, as most of these lands are several feet above sea level! 
and have natural creeks or bayous that need only to be improved 
by straightening, widening, and deepening to afford outlets for 
complete drainage. In case of some of the river bottoms and 
the salt marsh along the coast it is necessary to build levees to 
prevent overflow and to construct internal systems of drainage 
with sluice gates or pumps to discharge the water from within, 
and by the use of modern machinery this work is neither diffi- 
cult nor expensive. Levees can be built and ditches excavated 
with suitable dredges at a cost ranging from 7 to 16 cents per 
cubie yard. Large works in swamps where the land is over- 


“As to the cost of draining these lands, and whether or not il 
will pay, we have but to refer to the numerous works of this 
kind that have been completed. In those States where large 
areas of swamp land have been thoroughly drained by open 
ditches and tile drains the cost ranges from $6 to $20 per acre, 
while in places where tile drainage was not required the aver- 
age cost has not exceeded $4 per acre. Judging from the prices 
which prevail in a large number of these districts where work 
of this kind is being carried on, it is safe to estimate that the 
| 77,000,000 acres of swamp can be thoroughly drained and made 
fit for cultivation at an average cost of $15 per acre. The mar- 
ket value of these lands in their present shape ranges from $2 
to $20 per acre, depending upon the location and prospect of 
immediate drainage, with an average of probably $8 per acre. 








Similar lands in different sections of the country that have 
been drained sell readily at $60 to $100 per acre at the comple- 
tion of the work, and in many instances, when situated near 
| large cities, they have sold as high as $400 per acre. To de- 
termine whether or not it will pay to drain these lands we have 
but to consider the following figures: 

Cash value of 77,000,000 acres after thorough drain 

age, at $60 per acre 
Present value of this land at $8 per 


= 


$4, 620, 000, 000 


$616, 000, 000 


Cost of drainage at $15 per acre . 1,155, 000, 000 


Value of land and cost of draining ______ 1, 771. 000, 000 


Net increase in value__ aS 2 849. 000. 000 


“These figures, though large, are not fanciful, but are based 
on results obtained in actual practice in different sections of the 
| country where work of this kind has been done. An extended 
| investigation shows that in every case where a complete system 
| of drainage has been planned and carried out the land has in- 
creased in value many fold. In some instances, however, much 
time and money have been wasted because the work was under- 
| taken without any well-defined plan or it was not sufficient to 
t afford adequate and complete drainage. 

“In many cases conditions are such that drainage can not be 
secured in an economical manner without cooperation, and 
| where a project affects the lands of several owners cooperation 
can rarely be secured by mutual consent. To secure an ade- 
quate outlet for drainage, it is frequently necessary to improve 
natural streams by widening, straightening, and deepening, and 
to construct new channels where none exist, or to build levees 
er embankments on private property. Jn order to carry out such 
works the States have come to view drainage, when it extends 
| beyond the boundaries of the individual landowner, as a nublie 
function. The courts have frequently held thet such works 
confer a benefit on the community at large by improving the 
public health, benefiting the public highways, and contributing 
to the general welfare of the community. 

“Were this 77,000,000 acres of swamp and overflowed Jand 

drained and made healthful and fit for agriculture and divided 
| into farms of 40 acres each it would previde homes for 1,925,000 
families. Swamp lands, when drained, are extremely fertile. 
requiring but little commercial fertilizer, and yield abundant 
| crops. They are adapted to the growth of a wide range of 
yroducts and in most instances are convenient to good markets. 
While an income of $15 to $20 per acre in the grain-producing 
States of the Middle West is considered profitable, much cf the 
swamp lands in the East and South would, if cultivated in 
| cabbage, onions, celery, tomatoes, and other vegetables, yield a 
| uet income of more than $100 per acre. 

“In addition to the immediate benefits that accrue from the 
increased productiveness of these lands, a greater and more last- 





tlowed are readily and cheaply constructed in this manner. % 
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ing benefit 


would follow their reclamation. The taxable value 


of the Commonwealth would be permanently increased, the 
bealthfulness of the community would be improved, mosqnitoes 
and malaria would be banished, and the construction of good 


roads made possible. Factories, churches, and schools would 
open up, and instead of active young farmers from the Missis- 
sippi Valley emigrating to Canada to seek cheap lands, they 
could find better homes within our own borders. 

* Holland, two-fifths of which lies below the level of the sea, 
has been reclaimed by diking and draining, and now supports a 
population of 450 per square mile. Her soil is no better than 
the marshes of this country, and her climate not so good as that 
of the Southern States, yet we have within our border an unde- 
veloped empire ten times her area. 

“There is no good reason why this condition should longer 
continue, and it is to be hoped that the Congress of the United 
States will soon take steps to abate this nuisance and make 
these lands contribute to the support and upbuilding of the 
Nation. 

“The following is an estimate of the number of acres of swamp 
and overflowed lands in the several States which may be re- 
claimed for agriculture, exclusive of the coast lands which are 
overflowed by tide water. 


| South Dakota 


| Virginia 


from the most recent information secured by correspondence | 
with officials of the counties in the States represented : 
Acres. 

Alabama i = a SSencdadh tilasinde icpclttedhdescibeee an, alana 1, 479, 200 
Arkansas ~— ~~~ inbaiietavil seaplane eile sciatica tea 5, 911, 300 
California ae aloe ed eetnhintid adit oan il ie . 8, 420, 000 
Connecticut 30, 000 
Delaware . ‘ che dei hie 127, 200 
Florida — SS 
Georgia __. a tii ve : 2, T00, 000 
Lllinois 925, 000 
Indiana i 625, 000 
Iowa = - 3 930, 500 
Kansas , ca Me a 359, 380 
Kentucky 5 ‘a $44, 600 
Louisiana oe A is 10, 196, 605 
Maryland emtutiingoumnnbtnte lc Sissdimiitaen 192, 000 
Maine aoa Bianca se 5 20 






Massachusetts 
Michigan 








Minnesota nitrides ae okeaall aie sis hel Seiten laets t08 
Mississip ji al . an sienna 200 
Missouri a : 000 
Nebraska saikeeeslioshiniatidigsiatttynitidy ini Wii! scala ‘ 100 
New Hampshire is hanite ae , 700 
New Jersey ° Bette _ 400 
New York ee 100 
NOrts CAPOTIDE | —cstamn bi zi2 = 160 
North Dakota Siiadvailatidien a aie 000 
Ohio a % pe 047 
Oklahoma . 00 
Oregon ‘ — 000 
Pennsylvania - 000 
Rhode Island — ‘ Se ~ 8, 064 
South Carolina : atin a . : ee + ee, 
South Dakota . = 611, 480 
Tennessee ; Di Sic ct eh 639, 600 
Texas ied sie be i Shwks ‘ . . 2, 240, 000 
Vermont 23, 000 
Virginia a S00, 000 
Washington Lisle hgh nas , he i 20, 500 
West Virginia . . get te cats Siete ee 23, 900 
Visconsin ale ‘ spcietastbetialiansiageiatimmiedihintvcninines le 

The lands above enumerated are not all permanently unfit for 


cultivation in their natural state, but part of them are swamp 


or are subject to such frequent overflows from streams as to 
be entirely unproductive, while a part are only periodically 


reudered unfit for cultivation by reason of their wet condition. 
The lands named in the foregoing list are properly those which 
may be wholly reclaimed from either a permanently or periodi- 
cally swamp or overflowed condition. 

* With reference to their productive value as affected by their 
natural wet condition, they may be classified as follows: 

“ First. Lands which are permanently wet and are never fit 
for cultivation, even during the most favorable years, nor afford 
profitable grazing for live stock. 

‘Second. Lands which afford pasturage for live stock, though 
the forage they produce meg be of indifferent quality. 

“ Third Lands which in their natural condition are subject to 
periodical overflow by streams, but which at other times produce 
valuable crops. 

“Fourth. Lands which during of light or medium 
rainfall will yield profitable crops, but which are wholly unpro- 
ductive during the seasons characterized by a greater than the 
normal rainfall. 

“The following classification of the swamp and overflowed 
lands with reference to these differences represents approxi- 
mately their relative agricultural value as affected by water 
conditions. All of these classes of land require draining to fit 
them for profitable cultivation, though a revenue of greater or 
less amount is periodically derived from all except the first 
class. 


seasons 


rey 


a : . . | 
e acreage give Ss € ¢ pe | xy ; 
The acreage given is that obtained | New Hampshire 
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Classification of unreclaimed swamp and overflowed land. 





State. 


Alghama. ........-<e. 
Arkansas 
eee 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


Maryland 
the iene Teneael 
Massachusetts........ 
Michigan............. 
Minnesota............ | 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Jersey 
__ 8 eee ee 
North Carolina. ... 

North Dakota. 
Ohio 


SA Rosati aWink odd 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


Tennessee 
Texas 


Washington......... 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Permanent 
swamp. 


Acres. 
900, 000 


5,200, 000 | 


1,000, 000 


18, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 
25,000 
15,000 
300, 000 


9,000, 000 
100, 000 
156, 520 

20, 000 

2,000, 900 

3,048, 000 

3,000, 000 


1,000,000 | 


100, 000 
1,000, 000 
50,000 


1, 500, 000 
100, 000 
639, 600 

1, 240, 000 

15,000 
€00, 000 


20, 500 
| 


2,000, 000 | 


52, 665,020 


| 


Wet graz- 
ing land. 


Acres. 
59, 200 
50,000 | 

1,000,000 | 
10, 000 
50, 000 


i 500, 000 
100, 000 
| 200, 000 
| 59,380 | 
| 100, 000 

| 

| 





Periodi- | 
cally over- 
flowed. | 

| 


Acres. | 
520,000 | 
531,000 | 
1, 420,000 | 
20, 000 
27,000 | 
1,000, 000 
1,000, 000 
400, 000 
500, 000 
350, 000 
300, 000 
300, 009 
196, 605 
92, 000 











947, 439 | 
000, 000 


9 


*; 





| 6,826,019 
| 


2, 760, 200 
, 439, 600 
412, 100 | 

7,700 


329, 100 
500, 000 
50, 000 
100, 000 
31,500 


120 


8,000 





14, 747, 805 | 








| 





Periodi- 
cally Total. 
swampy. 
es eetienenttiaiea le cant 
Acres Acres 
ot eeccceeces 1,479,2 
131,300 5,912.3 
ehedwanndie « 3, 420, 0x 
etecccess . 30, 
200 127, 20% 
800, 000 19, 800. 
700,000 | 2,700 
st aid wale nt 92 
10,000 (2 
80, 500 O30) Ary 
Mites xbbin < 359, 39) 
44, 600 444, (ay 
wbib~+ehen wedec 10, 19 
Siete e. | 192 
15 ? 
2,947.4 
5,832 
pine esaghbun 5, 700 
Gt enbiehaal 2, 439 
$12 
12 
32 
"748,160 | 2,745 
50,000 | 200 0 
55,047 | 155 04 
' 1 
ny 2, 064 | 8, 084 
|} 1,000,000} 3,122 
4 Penn ee 611, 4s 
boY 
bbe Seee obese 2,24 
“"""360,000 | 2,36 
4, 766, 179 79, 00. 


“In addition to the above total area of 79,005,023 acres of wet 


land, it is estimated that 


now known and 
most profitable 


occupied 


cultivation 


there are 150,000,000 acres of what is 
as farm land which is too wet for tl« 


and whose 


increased 20 per cent by proper drainage. 
“Mr. B. F. Yonkum, in an address before the Business Men’ 
League of St. Louis on the 16th of January, 1912, speaking upon 
the relations of the river and agricultural development to s 
Louis, touched upon this great question, and in part said: 


production 


would hb 


“When that rich body of land between here and the Gulf is reclai: 


by drainage and is under cultivation you may be sure that 


itself will be improved to meet the new demands upon it. 


exists enough 
as large as Kentuc 
extending along 
4,000,000 people. 
the United States 
scientific methods, 


waste 


*ky. 
he 


The aver 


is ahout $12.50. 


will yiel 


land on 





is si 


d, 


both sides 


ifficient 
ge crop production per cultivated acr 
The Mississippi Valley land, ' 


conservatively estimated, $40 


of this river 
This land, commencing right at your door 
Mississippi, 


for 


625,000 


the riv 
There 
to make 


as 


farms 


an a 


which would mean $1,000,000,000 of new wealth and new purch 


power annually. 
“Mr. 


Chairman, 


the ft 


ime is 


how 


here 


when 


should give serious consideration to this question. 


the Congress 
The 
cost of living in this country to-day is due primarily to t 
ability of the producers to supply the consumers. 


high 
h 


iC | 


More farn 


more agricultural lands, are needed to solve the problem of hi: 


prices for foodst 


uffs. 


This is not a question for the States, but 


is a question for the Government of the United States to d 
with, and I sincerely hope that this committee and the Members 
of this Congress will soon see their duty clear in the premises 


and provide the ways and means for reclaiming this vast 


ur 


of swamp and overflowed land to the use and benefit of 


American people 


” 


On May 23, 1912, the House had up for consideration the b 
providing for the opening of the Panama Canal, and so forth. 
I spoke, in part, as follows on that question : 

“The great commercial center of the Mississippi Valley, tl, 
| city of St. Louis, which in part I have the honor to repres 
in this House, has a general and a special interest in the oj 
ing and operation of the Panama Canal; a general interest wi! 
all Americans in this great avenue of commerce and the bene 
it will bring to us all; a special interest, because we bell 
that as the Panama Canal is completed and thrown open to t 
commerce of the world the thoughts of our Nation, its peo): 


and Congress will be turned to the doing of another big 

for commerce and prosperity, to wit, Lakes-to-the-Gulf de 
The opening of the Panama Canal makes this )) 
ect the more needed and necessary. 
should and must be placed on a parity with the seaboard by 


waterway. 


The Mississippi Va! 
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corresponding development of the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries as parts of a comprehensive system of commercial 
navigation. The above statement is a part of the platform 
of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterways Association, as 
adopted in their convention at Chicago October 12, 13, and 14, 
i914, and on this platform we shall continue to wage battle 
till vietory is ours. And this association at its convention in 
Chieago declared its position upon the question at issue in 
this bill, to wit, Shall tolls be imposed upon American vessels 
doing coastwise business of this country? Upon that proposition 
it said: 

“The policy of free waterways is fundamental with the American 
people, and hence this association declares that this principle should 

» extended to our coastwise trade through the Panama Canal. 

“Mr. Chairman, with that declaration I am in hearty sym- 
pathy and shall vote for the Doremus substitute for section 5. 
American money and American enterprise built this canal, and 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the American peop'e 
own it and have the perfect right to reserve to themselves some 
special benefits for this great outlay.” 

Mr. Speaker, this session of Congress has been a long and 
tedious one, as was the first or extra session, but I have thor- 
oughly enjoyed the work and the opportunity that it has given 
me to be of special service to my countrymen. The House of 
ikepresentatives is the greatest legislative body in the world, 
and no greater opportunity is open for public service than in 
membership herein. 





An Address to First Voters—Call for Club Organization. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 
CALIFQRNIA, 


OF 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. RAKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include a speech delivered by Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson, “An address to first voters,” and “Call for 
club organization,” 


AN ADDRESS TO FIRST VOTERS. 


[By the Honorable Woodrow Wilson, governor of New Jersey, late 
president of Princeton University and vice president of the National 
Democratic League of Clubs.] 


(Published by the National Democratic League of Clubs.) 
TO ALL WHO WOTE THIS YEAR FOR THE FIRST TIME, 

You are about to choose sides. You can not choose upon the 
basis of what parties have done in the past, because the present 
happens to be radically unlike the past, particularly in America. 
Conditions have changed so fast within the last few years in 
the United States that nothing remains the same that it was, 
either in politics, in industry, or in trade. *arties must deal 
with a new age. 

It is for that reason that parties have of late seemed to be 
breaking up and that their programs have become confused. 
Their old way of looking at national questions does not suit the 
matters they have to deal with. The Republican Party is going 
to pieces because it has used its power in the wrong way, and 
those men who acknowledge the fact have become “ insurgents.” 
The Democratic Party has seemed, once and again, to break up 
into groups because great varieties of opinion were to be found 
among those who called themselves Democrats, and no common 
responsibility for the present conduct of the Federal Govern- 
ment has obliged them to draw together. Wherever Democrats 
have been intrusted with power and responsibility, as, 
example, in individual States and the lower branch of Congress, 
they have shown no uncertainty of purpose. 

In choosing for the future, therefore, how are you to be 
guided? Upon your choice will largely depend the future action 
and character of parties. 

Both parties ask you to follow them in a constructive pro- 
gram; both promise to choose with a free hand the measures 
which will be best for the country. Your question, then, comes 
to this: Which is freest to choose rightly, and which is most 
likely to choose what the mass of the people would choose, who 
do not wish to see special interests favored by the action and 
policy of the Government? For, after all, the question resolves 
itself into, Who will serve you and who will serve special classes 
of your fellow citizens? 


for | 











| calling for union, for enthusiasm, and, above 
| zation of the legions of Democracy into 
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The Republican Party has been in practically complete control 
of the Federal Government throughout the greater part of the 
last 50 years, and throughout that period, the period during 
which America was gaining her growth and all her national 
habits, it has followed one invariable and consistent policy—it 
has fostered every special interest, every body of capital that 
desired to exploit the natural resources or use the labor of the 
country to build up wealth. Its argument has been: “ First take 
care of the interests, and then the interests will take care of 
the common people; first make big business prosperous, and then 
big business will make the masses prosperous; first take vast 
sums of money out of the pockets of the people in the shape of 
tariff exactions and make everything they buy more expensive, 
and then pay it back to them, in part, in wages.” The doctrine 
of the Democratic Party has always been, on the other hand, 
that “the aim of government must first be to make the masses 
prosperous, and that the interests will then prosper as a natural 
consequence; that the people must first be taken care of, and 
then the interests will be able to look out for themselves; that 
the only right government is that which robs no one, but protects 
all.” 

A partnership of 50 years’ standing can not easily be broken. 
The Republican Party has for 50 years maintained a partner- 
ship with the interests, depends upon them for support and 
maintenance, and can not break with them without going to 
pieces. It is not free to choose. Those within its ranks who 
revolt inevitably create a new party—start a new party tradi- 
tion. They fling out and virtually join the Democrats, who are 
free from entangling alliances. The sympathies and confi- 
dences of the Democratic Party are with the masses of the 
people; its wish is to choose policies which will be in the inter- 
est of all, and is free to do so. 

The policy of the Republican Party has made the power of 
the trusts what it is. The tariff has become, not a means of 
protection, but a means of patronage. The tariff legislation of 
recent years has been designed, not to effect a general and 
healthy economic development and a fair extension and equal- 
ization of the opportunities of the people, but to secure profits 
to particular classes and combinations of producers. 

Having created trusts, the dominant party has tried to 
“regulate” them; but its regulation has threatened to transfer 
the actual control of business to the Government itself, and 
may in the long run only cement the partnership and corrupt 
the Government; only make it the more necessary that the in- 
terests should maintain the party and control the Government. 

The Democratic Party believes in such a revision of the 
tariff as will take out of it every feature of patronage and 
special favor; as will base it entirely on the need of revenue 
for the Government and the wisest adjustment of the taxation 
involved to the interests of the people. It believes, moreover, 
not in such “ regulation” of the trusts as will put business in 
the hands of the Government, but in such laws as will punish 
individuals—the individuals in and behind the trusts—for every 
breach of public policy, for every act hostile to the common in 
terests and to fair competition and a free opportunity for every 
man. In the language of Gov. Harmon: 

Guilt is always personal. So long as officials can 
corporations no remedy can be effective. When the Government searche 
out the guilty man and makes corporate wrongdoing mean personal 
punishment and dishonor, the laws will be obeyed 

The whole atmosphere of government und Republican rule 
has become an atmosphere of patronage, of governmental favor 
or hostility. Patronage is the mother of graft; favor breeds 
servility. The trusts control. Controlling markets, they con- 
trol supply; controlling supply, they control price; controlling 
price, they control life. They control also employment. Who 
has now the full traditional American freedom of opportunity? 
What are you free to choose when you seek an independent 
opening in life, except either to serve a trust or to defy it? 
And who, under our present laws, has the strength to defy it? 

This, then, is your choice: Will you act with those who have 
created this system and who can not honorably extricate them- 
selves from it, or will you act with those who mean slowly, 
steadily, persistently to change it and draw the country for- 


hide behind their 


y* 
i 


| ward to a better, a freer system, a system of more open oppor- 


tunity, in which the Government will accord no patronage and in 
which the law will make men, as individuals, responsible again? 


CALL FOR CLUB ORGANIZATION 
To the Democratic clubs and societies of the United States: 
The Democratic tide is setting toward Washington and upon 


every white-crested wave is written the word “ Victory.” Let 
every earnest Democrat listen and he will hear the wild waves 
all, 


augeressive 


for an organi- 


an invin- 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































» and irresistible army of the people, for the defense of all 


tl ucred principles consecrated upon fields of death and glory, 
by the men vy laid the foundation of this Republic and dedi- | 
cated the American continent to the proposition that all men } 
are born equal with equal and inalienable rights. 

The time has come when all Democratic organizations in this 
‘country, and all patriotic bedies associated with them, should 
publicly ratify the nomination of Woodrow Wilson, of New 
Jersey, for President and Thomas R. Marshall, of Indiana, for | 
Vice President, and prepare to defend the Republic against fur- 
ther monopolistic or trust-breeding policies and the menacing 
exactions of high protective tariff measures which are respon- 


sible for the present high cost of living. 


The Republican Party has been in practically complete con- 
trol of the Federal Government throughout the greater part 
of the last 50 years, and throughout that period, the period 
during which America was gaining her growth and all her 


national habits, it has followed one invariable and consistent 
policy—it has fostered every special interest, every body of 
capital that desired to exploit the natural resources or use the 
labor of the country build up wealth. The policy of the 
Republican Party has made the power of the trusts what it is. 
The tariff has become not a means of protection, but a means 
of patronage. The tariff legislation of recent years has been 
designed not to effect a general and healthy economic develop- 
ment and a fair extension and equalization of the opportuni- 
ties of the people, but to seeure profits to particular classes 
and combinations of producers. The whole atmosphere of gov- 
ernment, under Republican rule, has become an atmosphere of 
patronage, of governmental favor or hostility. It breeds mo- 
nopoly. Monopoly takes away opportunity and hope from the 
masses of the people; it robs the young men of the Nation of all 
chance to achieve their independence and fastens upon them a 
perpetual wage servitude; it converts small proprietors into 
hirelings; and it puts into the hands of a few men the absolute 
control of production and prices. 

Against these dangerous policies—condemned alike by ex- 
perience and by justice—the Democratic Party is exerting its 
whole strength. Its candidates and its platform represent the 
progressive spirit of the American people and their faith in 
American institutions. They represent “equal and exact jus- 
tice to all, with special privileges to none.” The reelection of 
President Taft will be taken by the Republican leaders as a 
proof that the American people approve their trust-breeding 
and favor-granting policies and the system which is responsible 
for the high cost of living. Can any thoughtful citizen doubt 
what the consequences of Republican victory this year will be? 
The Repubiican hypocrisy and deception and the unsuspected 
developments of the past four years point significantly to the 
purposes of the President and his advisers in the future. 

In the presence of these impending national perils the Na- 
tional Democratic League of Clubs calls upon all Democratic 
clubs, societies, and associations in the United States to or- 
ganize their forces for the defense of republican institutions 
Patriotic citizens, regardless of past political ties or prejudices, 
are earnestly invited to assist in the compaign of organization, 
education, and agitation now being waged. 


to 


Every Democrat should now consider it an honor to be a 
part of an organization with such exalted purposes. They 
should consider it a privilege to contribute a mite of their 


’ 


time and means toward sustaining and extending the organi- 
zation of Democratic or campaign clubs in every county in 
every State of the Union. We want every Democrat who has 
stood so nobly by the league in the past to know thai the party 
leaders appreciate their work and sacrifices for the cause. Our 
success in this campaign now rests to a certain extent with 
them. Victory is now at our doors. The party is sound on 
all the great questions of the hour and it deserves and it will 
receive the support of all who love patriotism above pelf and 
believe in the equal rights of men. 

In order to win in this campaign we must be thoroughly vor- 
ganized everywhere. 

Now is the time to undertake the organization of Democratic 
or eampaign clubs. Eleventh-hour organizations are all right 


and do good work, but victories are not the resu.t of chance; 
they are the result of organization, of careful planning and | 
concert of action. The National Democratic League of Clubs 
and the affiliated State leagues and federations of Democratic 


clubs invite you and all the progressive young men of the coun- 
try to join their ranks now. The league is practically a young 
man’s organization. It appeals to them for support, and it 
relies on them to help carry forward its plans. 


All clubs and societies should at once communicate with the 


secretary of the National Democratic League of Clubs, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., so that the united membership may work together 
systematically in defense of the Republic as the fathers made it. 
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| In localities where at present there are no clubs steps should 
be promptly taken to organize them. In the organization of 
club it is not necessary to wait for the assurance of a large 
menibership, nor to waste time in the preparation of a consti- 
tution or by-laws; the club may be organized by any number 
of Democrats or persons in sympathy with its platform and 
candidates, and the matter of increasing the membership ani 
adopting rules of procedure, if such rules are desired, may be 
taken up later. As a matter of course, all Democrats and other 
residing in any given locality should be invited and, if neces 
sary, urged to join a club that may be organized in that locality. 
but the club can be started by a very few persons, and it shou! 
be started without delay to be of service to the party in the 
present campaign. 

It costs a club nothing to cause itself to be enrolled as a me) 
ber of the National Democratic League of Clubs, and by so doing 
it will enjoy advantages that it might not otherwise secure. 
Each club, after affiliation with the national league. is fur 
nished with a handsomely engraved certificate of membership 
suitable for framing and hanging in the club headquarters. 

The hearty cooperation and support of all Democratic com 
mittees, State and local, is respectfully requested to aid the 
national league and the various State leagues or federations 
of Democratic clubs in this important work. 

By authority of the general executive board: 


Wiru1aMm C. Liver, President. 
Rovert J. Beatry, General Secretary. 
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Approved. 
I’. B. Lynch, Minnesota (national committeeman) : 
Hoke Smith, Georgia (United States Senator) ; 
John F. Shafroth, Colorado (governor); James 
B. McCreary, Kentucky (governor); William ©. 
McDonald, New Mexico (governor) ; John Burke, 
North Dakota (governor); Obadiah Gardner, 
Maine (United States Senator); John E. Raker, 
‘alifornia (Member of Congress); Newton ( 
Blanchard, Louisiana (ex-governor and Unite 
States Senator); Robert B. Glenn, North Caro 
lina (ex-governor) ; George H. Hodges, Kansis; 
John J. Lentz, Ohio; James H. Caldwell, Peun 
sylvania; Chas. G. Heifner, Washington; Grav 
ville Jones, South Dakota; Whitfield Tu 
Massachusetts, Campaign Committee. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CLUB ORGANIZATION, 

A club should be organized in every voting precinct. 

No special form of organization or by-laws required. 

There should be a president, secretary, and a number of vik 
presidents. 

There should be a large campaign committee, and committees 
on headquarters, membership, finance, press and literature 
speakers, first voters, poll or registration, canvass, watchers, 
election-day workers, and other matters. 

Every member of the club, as far as practicable, should be« 
assigned to duty on some committee. : 

Members of clubs should make suggestions to their officers 
especially as to (a) what the Republican and Progressive Par 
ties are doing, (b) the issues voters are discussing or mos 
interested in, and (c) what kind of literature will be mos 
effective. 

A summary of these suggestions should be sent to the county 
or district, State and national league, or federation headqua! 
ters. 

All literature received by the clubs should be carefully ( 
tributed by the members where it will do the most good. 

Assert the truth that the election of Wilson and Mars! 
means an era of honest and economical government and eqn 
opportunity for all. ; 

Special attention should be given to organizing the first 
independent voters. 

Efforts should be made to secure the support of foreign-born 
voters and, wherever practicable, in aiding those entitled to vot 
to procure the necessary naturalization or other papers. 

Clubs should see that the entire Democratic vote in the dis 
trict is polled election day. 

Corrupt or undue use of money or intimidation of voters 
the election should be vigorously opposed. 

Tried and true men should be assigned to watch the count 

The president of the club should report the result of the elec 
| tion to the headquarters as soon as the connt is completed 

Clubs are urged to make accurate poll cf voters in theif d's 
trict. to prevent fraudulent or illegal voting. 

All patriotic citizens, irrespective of party, who believe in t!) 
rule of the people and who are in accord with the Baltimore 
platform and desire the election of Wilson and Marshall, are 
urged to organize themselves immediately into campaign clubs 
for the presidential election. 
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All organizations in sympathy are expected to assist actively 
in this work. ° 

The chairman of the Democratic State committee in each 
State is requested to ask each county and precinct committee- 
man to urge the organization of a campaign club in each pre- 
cinet on or before the Ist day of October and to call meetings 
immediately for that purpose. All existing organizations should 
meet at once and appoint campaign committees. 

The names and addresses of all campaign organizations, their 
officers and committeemen, should be sent to the secretary, Na- 
tional Democratic League of Clubs, Indianapolis, Ind., so that 
certificates of enrollment, literature, plan of campaign, and so 
forth, may be sent. 

Nothing serves to arouse enthusiasm or create interest so 
much as well-organized campaign and marching clubs, espe- 
cinliy in conducting speakers to meetings, and it is suggested 
that wherever practicable and expedient clubs and organizations 
arrange to equip themselves for this purpose, to the end that the 
largest possible audiences be procured for public meetings. 

Organize for Wilson and Marshall and Democratic victory 
and equal opportunity for all. 





The Third-term Menace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 24, 1912. 


Mr. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the midst of this mud-throwing campaign, 
and aside from all the promises and pledges in the several plat- 
forms, there is one issue, clean-cut and distinct from all others, 
which should not be overlooked or ignored. Col. Roosevelt 
is a candidate for a third term as President, which alone should 
defeat the best man who lives or has ever lived in the Republic, 
and on the best platform that was ever submitted to the Ameri- 
can people. 

His friends and supporters are fertile in excuses and explana- 
tions of this charge. Some say it would not be a third term; 
that he was elected to the Presidency only once, and that he is 
now a candidate for a second term. But we call their candidate 
as a witness against their contention, for he said that the bal- 
ance of McKinley’s term was his first term and the full term for 
which he was elected in the fall of 1904 was his second term. 

On the night of November 8, 1904, after his election was 
assured, he issued the following statement: 


I am deeply sensible of the honor done me by the American people in 


thus expressing their confidence in what I have done and have tried 
to do. 


1 appreciate to the full fhe solemn responsibility this confidence im- 
poses upon me and [| shall do all that in my power lies not to forfeit it. 

On the 4th of March next I shall have served three and one-half 
years, and this three and one-half years constitutes my first term. 
The wise custom which limits the President to two terms regards the 
substance and not the form. 

Under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination. 


If he did not consider that on the expiration of the four years 
for which he was then elected he would have served two terms, 
Why did he refer to the “ wise custom” against a third term, 
and say that under no circumstances would he be a candidate 
for another term? If he considered the term for which he 
was then elected as his first term, what demand or occasion was 
there for any statement? In this regard the Colonel is more 
candid and ingenuous than are his apologists, for he does not 
deny that he has had two terms and wants a third term. But 
lis friends assert that when he declared that he would not be 
a candidate for another term he meant another consecutive term ; 
and when at bay for some sort of an argument to support this 
assertion, they refer to the silly illustration that when a man, 
at breakfast, declines another cup of coffee, he does not there- 





Se 


fore bind himself not to drink coffee the next week or the next | 


month. Again, the Colonel is more frank than kis apologists, 
for so far as I have read his speeches since he shied his hat 
into the ring, he has not said that he had reference to a third 
consecutive term. 

I am one of those who then believed, and now believe, that 
when he said that under no. circumstances would he be “a can- 
didate for or aecept another nomination,” he wanted to assure 
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his countrymen that he respected the unwritten law against a 
third term, consecutive or otherwise, and that he would never 
break that law. 

Col. Roosevelt is a master of the English language. He 
knows how to make a clear, concise, and definite statement. 
That was not an offhand remark, thrown out to reporters with- 
out consideration. It was a solemn and very important decla- 
ration, deliberately uttered and formally issued to the country. 
He knew of the deep-seated conviction, or prejudice, if you 
please, in the hearts of many Americans against a 


third term 
and against any modification of the precedent against it. He 
was not unmindful of the fact that this wise precedent was 
invoked against Gen. Grant when he sought a third term after 
a hiatus of four years, and defeated him, although he had 
rendered transcendant service for the Nation. Therefore the 
conclusion is irresistible that when he delivered that solemn 
declaration from the White House, he intended to say to the 


country that under no circumstances or conditions would he 
ever again be a candidate for the Presidency, and further he 
intended that the people shoukl so understand it. 

If the statement had been made during the eampaign and 
whgn he had some doubt about his success, it might possibly be 
open to a different construction. It could be claimed that he, 
knowing the views of many serious-minded and patriotic Ameri- 
eans against any violation or modification of the precedent 
against a third term, made that promise as an argument for 
votes, and purposely made it ambiguous so that thereafter, ac- 
cording to future exigencies, it could be read either way. Such 
an act would be dishonorable in the highest degree. No eandi- 
date for public office, from the lowest to the highest, should 
deceive his constituents in order to get votes; and no such 
eharge can justly be made against him. That statement was 
made on the night of election day, after he had heard from the 
country and knew his election was assured by a tremendous 
popular plurality and a very large majority in the electoral 
college. It was indeed a most triumphant victory, for it was 
an emphatic approval of his record and indorsement of his 
administration. Many Republican States had returned larger 
pluralities than ever before, and many States which are always 
Democratic returned greatly reduced pluralities for his Demo- 
cratic opponent. He would have been more or less than human 
did he not, that evening, feel proud of his success and grateful 
to his countrymen for their good will and earnest support. 
He was in a state of mental and moral exaltation. His best 
impulses and highest ideals were dominant. He had been 
elected to the highest, most distinguished, and most powerful 
office in the world, and his heart was welling over with grati- 
tude to the people of this great Nation for their expression of 
confidence and good will. He wanted to return commensurate 
thanks to his countrymen for the distinguished honor they had 
conferred upon him, and no words could possibly have brought 
to their hearts as much joy and comfort as his brief statement 
that under no circumstances would he again be a candidate for 
the Presidency. 

Millions of patriotic Americans, while they admired and 
honored him, and loyally supported him, had their eyes and 
their minds fixed on the future. They realized that he was in 
the prime of manhood, possessed of remarkable mental and 
physical energy and of boundless ambition. They feared that 
he might yield to that ambition and love of power which grow 
on most masterful men with years and the exercise of power, 
and that he might attempt to break down the “ wise custom” 
which was established by his predecessors in office by seeking 
another term, and their hearts were troubled. He 
realized how they felt and sympathized with them and made 
the statement which brought peace to their hearts and relieved 
their minds from serious forebodings. 

I was one of those who read that statement with supreme de- 
light, for it was a cause for much joy and consolation. It 


sorely 


was 

the most eloquent utterance ever delivered from the White 

House, for it was the most unselfish and patriotic. I once told 

him how thankful I was to him for making that statem and 

he seemed much pleased. But he did not say or inti that 

he meant it otherwise than as I understood Of » J 

read it as every honest and straightforward person d is a 

| distinct and positive renunciation of the Presidency a he ex- 
piration of the term for which he was then elected. To have 

read it as susceptible of double meaning, as a pledge with a 

string to it to be recalled at pleasure, would have been to 

| attribute to President Roosevelt a degree of cunning nd 
| duplicity of which, in my opinion, he was incapable. Of the two 
| horns of the dilemma it is less dishonorable in him to admit 
that he has changed his mind and broken romise than to 

acknowledge a deliberate purpose to fool and deceive the people 


when he issued the statement. 
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At all events, I accepted it at its face valre, and my leart 
went out to him for that act of self-abnegation, exalted patriot- 
ism. and fidelity to a high ideal. That single act placed him on 
a very high pedestal in my regard and esteem, from which noth- 
ing save his own repudiation of it could have stricken him down. 
I was his intense admirer and loyal and faithful friend until 
the end of his administration; and on January 8, 1909, when 
the House adopted resolutions reflecting on him as President, 
and in effect rebuking him for his action in the secret-service 
matter, I took his part in debate and was one of only 36 who 
voted against the resolutions, while 212 voted for them. Indeed, 
Iny esteem and respect for him grew with the passing years 
while he was faithfully adhering to his pledge, when, in the fall 
of 1907, he reiterated his statement of 1904, and when, as we 
were nearing the national convention four years ago, he 
sisted the flatteries and appeals of sycophants and false friends 
to be a candidate to succeed himself. 

The temptation was great for a man of his disposition and 
restless energy. He might have been renominated by the Re- 
publican Party, and so wonderfully fascinating and attractive 
is his personality and such a hold had he on the imagination 
of the people that they might have flung their ideals and senti- 
ments to the winds and have elected him over his broken pledge. 
But Theodore Roosevelt was then himself, and be it said to his 
honor and glory that he denied the demands of interested friends 
and politicians and the temptations of ambition and kept faith 
with his countrymen. 

How much warmer a place would he occupy in the affections 
of the present and future generations of patriotic Americans 
had he clung to that resolution, and how much higher and 
grander would be his place in history had he, on his return 
from his hunting trip, retired as the sage of Sagamore Hill, 
after the manner of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, 
and Cleveland. What a praiseworthy and dignified position he 
would have in the estimation not only of his fellow countrymen 
but of all the world. Or had he entered the Senate from the 
Empire State, or the House of Representatives, after the manner 
of John Quincy Adams, what a powerful influence he could 
exercise on the Nation’s affairs. 

I was one of those who had faith in his honor and integrity, 
and could not believe that he would break his word. Even 
after his Columbus speech, when he shied his hat into the ring, 
I hoped and believed that his higher nature and better impulses 
would regain control, and that he would not be persuaded to 
take the fatal step. But his real friends were disappointed and 
grieved. His tireless energy, his restless spirit, his delight in 
strife, his craving for popular applause, his love of the spot- 
light and the front page, and above all his insatiable ambition, 
won. He yielded to the demands of fawning flatterers and dis- 
credited politicians, who hoped to retrieve their own fortunes 
by his popularity. He broke his plighted word to his country- 
men when he became a candidate for a third term. 

At first he became a receptive candidate, then an 
candidate, and then he personally waged the most 
vituperative campaign ever witnessed in this country. He went 
to Chicago to intimidate the Republican convention and force 
his nomination, and when he failed he organized a new party 
to make himself President for a third term. 

Liow are the mighty fallen. He will be defeated, humiliated, 
and discredited. His most noisy followers will forsake him 
when it is to their advantage, and he will live to curse his 
false friends for their selfish and evil counsel. Nothing can 
happen at the coming election which can possibly compensate 
him in the long run for the loss of his honor and the blemish 
to his name and fame. Should defeat come to the Republican 
Party, which showered on him its highest honors, it will survive 
the temporary repulse in its onward course. Should he compass 
the defeat of his old friend, President Taft will still retain the 
respect and good will of his countrymen. On the other hand 
his election unthinkable. It would be a misfortune and 
calamity from which the Nation could never recover. 
tion over his broken pledge, and over the deep-seated conviction 
against a third term to any man, would be a sad commentary on 
our electorate. It would indicate that the people are ready to 
excuse in a popular and masterful man what they would not 
forgive in one of ordinary ability and standing. It would in- 
dicate that they are ready to forget the sound principles and 
high ideals on which the Republic was established, and set 
aside one of the most effective safeguards of our liberties. 
This would be so even should Col. Roosevelt prove to be the 
wisest and best of Presidents. The more popular and satis- 
factory would be his administration the more dangerous in the 
future would be the precedent of electing him to a third term. 
Even should he gracefully retire and not strive to succeed him- 
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self, the damage would have been done and could not be re. 
paired, for he would have abolished the “ wise cugtom ” agains; 
a third term in the Presidency. Another man may arise in the 
future, even more resourceful, more popular, and more am)bj- 
tious of power and admiration, who would invoke the precedent 
established by Roosevelt for a third term, and hold the office 4 
fourth and a fifth term, and, in short, Mexicanize the Republic 

The liberties of a free people are never jeopardized by raising 
a man of ordinary ability and average ambition to the highes; 
and most powerful office in their gift. Such a man, as a rule 
is conservative and safe. He has no desire to ignore the Con- 
stitution and the laws of his country and institute a personal 
government, and he would be quickly stopped should he make 
the attempt. In a republic like ours the man who is dangerous 
is the strong, resolute, masterful man, who is very popular and 
captivating and can successfully appeal to the hopes and pas 
sions of the masses. Such a man, by appealing to the multitude 
which admires him and thinks only of the present, may be able 
to establish bad precedents which a vicious and unscrupulous 
successor in office may invoke with great injury to the country. 
A wise and good despot may be the best government, but they 
are few and far between. Since the dawn of history perha;s 
more than 99 per cent of the people have lived under per- 
sonal government in some form. Monarchies have been the 
most enduring. In ancient times democracies and _ so-called 
republics arose and became prosperous, rich, corrupt, and fell, 
Switzerland has always been too poor to be wicked and too weak 
to be arrogant, and she has survived for many centuries. 
Napoleon Bonaparte eliminated what was left of the first French 
Republic. Louis Napoleon overthrew the second, and the news 
by cable any morning that an empire has been established on 
the ruins of the present republic would cause but little surprise. 
The Latin-American states are republics in form only. Most of 
them are military despotisms. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty now no less than in 
the past. This Nation is young in years, but is moving at a 
tremendous pace—no one can tell whither. Our industrial and 
social evolution have given rise to many new and troublesome 
problems, about which well-informed and patriotic people may 
honestly differ; and many questions of policy are before the 
people which have no direct bearing on the perpetuity of our 
fundamental principles. 

Not so the question of a third term. It is a clean-cut issue 
staring the people in the face, and as they approach the election 
it will not down. Some superficial people may consider it of 
not much importance, and in their lust for victory and anxiety 
to win may not stop to consider it. And yet I have no doubt 
that there are many followers of the third-term candidate who 
would much prefer if this third-term millstone were not around 
his neck, not only because without it he would be much more 
available at the polls, but because they would feel easier in their 
consciences if that objection were not confronting them. 

Why violate this time-honored rule which has obtained sii 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution? Why set aside this 
“wise custom” which has given thinking people so much 
security and comfort? Why not maintain inviolate this unwri! 
ten law, approved by Washington and observed by many of his 
distinguished successors in office? Washington declined a third 
term; Grant was denied it in the same situation that Rooseve'l! 
demands it. Is he the only man in the Nation fit to be Presi- 
dent? If so, it is a sad day for the Republic. Then make him 
President for life, and farewell to free government. Better, 
far better, to make an ordinary man President than to make him 
dictator, for with his passion for power, impatience of restraint, 
and disregard for judicial decisions, that is what he woul’ 
strive to become if again elected to the Presidency. 

There should be no quibbling or hairsplitting on this question 
of whether or not he is running for a third term. He hinse!! 
is the authority that he is. His election, we contend, woul: 
abolish the “ wise custom” against a third term according to 
his own construction of it. He knows that millions of peop! 
are considering this question. Why does he not again construe 
this “wise custom,” and say whether or not his election would 
put an end to it? He is talking much, but he carefully evades 
avoids, and ignores this question, and wants the voters to forg 
it. Were he right on every other public question, and were lis 
platform the best ever written, this objection alone should « 
feat him so effectually that in the future no ambitious dema 
gogue would presume to overcome it. 

These views are not new to me nor uttered at this time f 
campaign purposes. Ever since I have_given any thought to tle 
future of the Republic I have entertained them. Prior to th 
national convention of 1908, when President Roosevelt was bei!< 
urged to succeed himself, a propaganda in Chicago styling itsel 
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“The Lime Light,” sent me a copy of what it called “ The 

-oosevelt Third Term National League Platform,” and a letter, 

ted January 4, 1907, asserting that the public demanded the 

lection of President Roosevelt and that he should be renomi 

d and reelected, and requesting my opinion, to which I 
turned the following answer: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1907. 


he Eprror oF Lime LIGHT, 
Tribune. Building, Chicago, Ill. 
DeaR SiR: have received yours of January 4 with a copy of the 
sevelt Third Term National League platform. In the closing para 


ph of your letter you say: 
lo-day all the virle individualism in the eountry demands that th 
dent abide by the will of the people and accept the Vresidency in 


he 


Gx What do you think?” } 

i think you are in error. On the 4th of March, 1909, President | 
Roosevelt will have served about seven and a half years, or substan- 
two terms. He spoke of it as two terms, and you are agitating | 





f a “third term.” He has frequently stated that under no circum- | 
stances would he be a candidate for, or would he accept, another nomi 
tion. I hope he will stick to that resolution, and t hope the people 
let him alone in the discharge of his duties and not bother him with 
agitation for a third term. He gave his word. He is a man of | 
and I believe he will keep it. People who are urging him to 
ik it are not, in my judgment, his friends or friends of the Republic. 
i believe in the unwritten rule of this country against a third term, and 
hope there may be no exception or partial exception to that rule. 
President Roosevelt is a great man and a great President. I admire 
intensely, but I love the institutions of the country more than I 
do any man or any party. Good, popular, and patriotic Presidents may 
establish precedents by which bad or foolish Presidents may do much 
irm. 
heodore Roosevelt, as Senator from New York or as a private citizen, 


will continue to exercise a marked influence on our public affairs. 


1 s 


You say that President Roosevelt has become “a publie necessity.” 
That is a sad commentary on our times and conditions. If any par- | 
ticular man as President be a public necessity, then the Republic had 
better take an accounting and determine what is wrong. If any par- | 
ticular man be necessary to the sueceess of a party, that party had better 


go out of active business for awhile for moral repairs. 1 remain, 
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Yours, very truly, 
M. ©. Drisco.uu. 
Again, on May 7, 1907, I addressed the Roosevelt Republican 
Club of Massachusetts, in Boston. I knew they were booming 
President Roosevelt for a third term, yet I expressed my oppo- 
sition to their wishes in the following language: 


We all admire him (Roosevelt). We respect him, and we believe 
in him. His heart is true and his impulses right, and he can not go 
fur wrong no matter how hasty his action. But he is not infallible. 
Iicro worship is a weakness of our people. I am always striving 

inst it. He should not be followed beyond the constitutional limi 
tations of his office.. For, be it remembered, that a great, good, and 
popular President may establish precedents by which a weak or un 
principled successor may work much injury to our institutions. Sus 
tain him in his desire to lift up all the people. Sustain him in his 
efforts to maintain a clean and wholesome administration. Sustain 
him in his determination to enforce the law and give all parties a 
square deal; and sustain bim in his resolution not to accept a renomi 
nation. On the night of his last election he made that statement. 
nd it was a very eloquent and patriotic utterance. He is a man of 
honor and means to keep it. I believe in the unwritten law against a 
third term, and hope it will not be broken or modified. And in my 
judgment the men who are urging him to break his word and run 


in are not friends to him or to the Republic. 

I was then in favor with President Roosevelt, and always had 
heen. I never made of him a reasonable request for my district 
r for myself that he did not grant; and when he did me a 
favor he did it so promptly and with so much heart and en- 
husiasm that it seemed te give him as much pleasure as it did 
me, and I think it did. He is wonderfully fascinating and at- 
tractive. In personal relations few men can help being im- 
pressed by his power and magnetism. I liked him and admired 
him intensely, and would have walked from Syracuse to Wash- 
ington to do him a favor. 

I had no possible reason or motive for opposing his reelection 
sive as above stated. I then felt that it would be a great mis- 
take for him to accept another term. Perhaps I judge other 
people by myself. I knew that I could never feel the same to- 
ward him had he broken his solemn pledge not to again be a 
candidate, for I believe that big men, as well as small 
should keep their promises. I was proud of his reputation and 
did not want him to destroy it. I was jealous of his place in 
history, and wanted his character and personality to shine 
resplendent down through the ages. 

Publius Clodius, by his bold effrontery, his unparalleled au- 
dacity, his demagogic appeals to the Roman masses, and his 
daring assaults on established laws and customs, helped pre- 
pare the way for Julius Cwsar. If Roosevelt should set aside 
the time-honored precedent and “ wise custom” against a third 
term, he may make it easier for some American Cvesar to retain 
the Presidency and overturn our political institutions. In that 
event his name would go down to future generations not in 
honor and glory, but in infamy and execration. I believed that 


ones, 


his efforts to secure another term would be fatal to his reputa- | 


ion now and hereafter, and in case of success an irreparable 
damage to our free institutions. 

Because of these views, which were settled convictions, I did 
not favor his nomination four years ago. 





Highly as I regarded | 
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him personally and as President, I cherished more dearly the 
fundamental principles of our Government. 
of our 


The great bulwarks 


liberty should not be undermined to humor the ambition 


of any man. Individuals come and go. Parties are only tem- 
porary agencies of government, which serve their purpose and 
disintegrate. Neither men nor parties are of much account 


compared with the elementary principles on which our Govern- 
ment was founded, and which I hope and trust may endure 
forever. 
Why did Col. Roosevelt make the mistake of his life by 1 

coming a receptive candidate? Why did he get into t! 

| ical maelstrom, in which he is fighting like a Titan, v 1 no 
chance of suecess? His course and conduct since he f \ { 
his hat into the ring are easily understood, for they are e \ 
eharacteristic of him. After the first blow is struck a resolute 


and plucky man fights to the finish, neither asking nor giving 


| quarter. But why did he consent to become a candidate? 
Much is said these days about psychological moments. Did he 
at some unguarded moment, when irritated or angered at some 
real or fancied wrong, yield to the persuasions of his friends; 
or was it his boundless ambition, pure and simple, to oceupy a 
unique place in history by being President three terms with the 


opportunity for further continuance in office and power? 
President Roosevelt has been likened to Oliver Cromwell, 
Louis Napoleon, and Porfirio Diaz. Of the three he most re- 


sembles the first. In order to correctly analyze his character 


and discover the real motive for his present extraordinary as- 
sault on the fundamental principles and safeguards of the Re- 
public, it is worth while to read his life of Oliver Cromwell. 
The writer is in warm sympathy with his subject, magnifying 


his good traits of character and modifying his bad ones as he 
follows his career from a country squire to lord protector 
the Empire. While me of Cromwell's 
atrocious acts of cruelty in war and some of ! 


! of 


he eriticizes s« most 


is most arbitrary 





acts in government, and palliates others, he admires him in- 
| tensely and calls him “the greatest Englishman of the seven- 
| teenth century ” and “the greatest man who has ruled Engiand 
since the days of the Conqueror.” 

In this book he makes many comparisons between the times 
and conditions in England under Cromwell and the times and 
conditions in this country during the Revolutionary and Civil 
War periods. In trying to excuse Cromwell for absorpt of 
power, he refers to our posture of affairs in the fall of 1864, as 
follows: 

If the Abolitionists of the Wendell Phillips type, instead of s« ing 
to compass Lincoln's defeat for tl residency in 1 t{ by peaceful 
means, had threatened ar d agitation; if, inst ! trying t lect 
McClellan or Seymour at the polis, the northern Democrats had taken 
the field with the former at their head: if the Republicans had first 
crushed them by force of arms and then had fought amor the selves 
until the extreme radical clement the upper hand talled Grant as 
perpetual President and dissolved Cong s when it ! we evid that 
the Democrats and l t i bli is combined ymuld out ‘ 
the radicals, we should ve had very fair ans vl d 
in the Cromwe! 

In such a case, re he it ren ered fs t j ive 
lain less with the j« ‘tual President than ith the pe e \ de 
fects called him into being 

And again: 

In criticizing Cromwell, however, w must 1 her that v 
in such cases'an even greater share of blame n nt to the rt ion 
than to the man. 

You will observe, first, that he suggests the possibility of a 
“perpetual President ’; and, second, that he would blame Grant 
some for making himself “perpetual President,” bi would 
blame the people more for permitting it. Apply his own words 
to present conditions If the peo] le should now eleet | to 
power and make it possible for him to become “ perpetual Pres 
dent,” the fault would be less with him than with them whose 
defects would call him into being. In this connection he also 
says, “ Cromwell did not stand on the lofty plane of Washing- 
ton.” Neither does he, else he would take Washington rather 
than Cromwell as his exemplar. 

Cromwell had a passion for arbitrary power, and mad self 
lord protector for life. Roosevelt has the same craving for 
unlimited power and is trying te make himself “ perpetual 
President.” Cromwell loved power so well that he did not make 
a real effort to establish a constitutional government. Roose- 
velt loves power so well that he is making a rea! effort to under 
mine and destroy the best constitutional Government in the 
world, 

But there was infinitely more excuse for Cromwell than for 


toosevelt. Cromwell lived in the seventeenth century. Roose- 
velt lives in the twentieth century. Absolute monarchies were 
| the rule in Cromwell's time. The rule is different in Roose- 


velt’s t*me. 
wisdom and sublime patriotism 


There was no striking examples of transcendant 
from whom Cromwell could 
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have taken guidance and inspiration. There are before Roose- 
velt’s eyes the personalities of Washington and Lincoln. Crom- 
well lived in a fanatical and bigoted age. Roosevelt lives in a 
liberal and practical age. Cromwell had in his hands the reins 
of government and could not well let go. Roosevelt is trying to 
seize the reins of government with no intention of letting go. 
Had Cromwell surrendered all power he and his most active 
and prominent followers would probably have lost their heads, 
Roosevelt is in no such danger, and the greatest peril that can 
come to his followers is to be kept out of office, 

Roosevelt's mental and methods are not unlike 
Cromwell's, In Cromwell's speeches he was constantly quoting 
scripture. Roosevelt is a promising imitator, for does he not 
stand at Armageddon and battle for the Lord? Cromwell opened 
his battles of arms with exhortations, psalms, and invocations 
to the Most High. Roosevelt opens his battles of words with 
prayers, follow songs, and paraphrases of sacred hymns. Crom- 
well infused a high degree of religious zeal into his Ironsides. 
Roosevelt is trying hard to imbue his bull moosers with the 
same brand of zeal. Cromwell catered to the army. Roosevelt 
plays to the gallery. Cromwell earned a military title. Roose- 
velt got one. All men who were with “romwell were saints ard 
all who were against him were sinners. All trusts that are with 
Roosevelt are good trusts and all that are against him are bad 
trusts. Cromwell denounced all sects and nobles that were not 
for him. Roosevelt denounces all interests and bosses that are 
not for him. Cromwell lived in a spiritual age and appealed to 
the Lord for strength to smite his enemies. Roosevelt lives in a 
miuterial age and appeals to the people for strength to smite his 
enemies, Cromwell was the most artful and resourceful poli- 
tician in England. Roosevelt is the most artful and resource- 
ful politician in America. Roosevelt says that Cromwell “ ac- 
quired a dictatorial habit of mind and the fatal incapacity to 


processes 


acknowledge that there might be righteousness in other methods | 


than his own.” 


Is not that a fair description of his own dispo- 
sition? 


Roosevelt says that Cromwell “was too impatient of 


difference of opinion, too doggedly convinced of his own right- | 


eousness and wisdom, to be really fit to carry on a free govern- 
ment.” Is not this a fair pen portrait of himself? 

Cromwell became perpetual lord protector, and Roosevelt 
hopes to become “ perpetual President.” Cromwell built up a 
personal party that kept him in power until his death. 
velt is making a desperate effort to accomplish the same end. 
When Cromwell died his party immediately went to pieces. 
Should Roosevelt return to the African jungle his party would 
immediately disintegrate and his platform would return to its 
constituent elements, mest of which stolen from socialism. 
Cromwell recalled the English parliaments when he did not ap- 
prove their enactments. Roosevelt would recall the American 
courts when he does not approve their decisions. 
ceived, tricked, and bullied his parliaments and councils, and 
dissolved them when they failed to do his bidding. Roosevelt 
deceived, tricked, and bullied the Republican Party, and is try- 
ing to destroy it because it refused to do his bidding. He 
begged and badgered for a nomination at its hands, and when 


is 


he was rejected he organized an oppesition party and is en- 


gaged in most violently abusing the men whose support he was 
anxious to accept and denouncing the platform on which he was 
willing to stand for election. Were he honest and sincere with 
the Republican Party, then he is not in good faith with the 
Progressive Party, if he has any character or abiding principle. 
The obvious conclusion from his conduct and utterances is that 
since he became possessed by this passion for a third term he 
has been ready to get it in association with any stripe of poli- 
ticians and on any kind of a platform. 

Fair-minded historians have charged Cromwell with many 
acts of duplicity, treachery, and fiendish cruelty in his rise to 
absolute power: and Roosevelt himself, in spife of his admira- 
tion and partiality for the “‘ Great Oliver,” mildly accuses him 
of hypocrisy. What will the future historian have to say of 
Rooseyelt’s hypocrisy? 

Col. Roosevelt is a dangerous man. That his candidacy should 
be seriously considered by a considerable number of our citi- 
zens is a menace. His election would be a disaster from which 
the Nation could not recover, for it would mark the beginning 
of the end of constitutional and representative government. 
That recent immigrants from eastern monarchies, who inherit 
a belief in personal and autocratic governments and are not 
familiar with American history or imbued with the spirit of 
American patriotism, should approve his candidacy is not sur- 
prising. tut that native-born Americans, and especially de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims and Revolutionary heroes, should 
look upen his ambitious designs with indifference is a cause 
for much sorrow and grave concern. Such people are sowing 
the wind and may reap the whirlwind. 


Roose- | 


Cromwell de- | 


se 


Further Correspondence Touching the Oregon and California 
Railroad Lands. 


EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
OF OREGON, 
In THe Hovse or Representatives, 


Monday, August 26, 1912. 
Mr. LAFFERTY said: 


Mr. Speaker: Under the leave given me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I herewith include as a part of my re- 
marks the answer of Senator CHAMBERLAIN to my letter to him 
of ene 14, heretofore printed in the Recorp, and also my 
reply. 


To my letter of August 14 Senator CHAMBERLAIN answered 2s 
follows: 


Unitep States SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1912 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, 

House of Representatives, United States. 

Dear Six: I owe you an apology for not having sooner an- 
swered your letter of the 14th instant, but the fact is that sin 
its receipt I have been extremely busy in conference and other 
committees in these closing days of the session and have not 
had time to attend to accumulating correspondence. I read in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the 14th instant what purported 
to be a copy of the letter addressed by you to me. It was not 
a copy, however, for much that was included in the letter I 
received was omitted from the letter as printed, and some thing 
were printed which were omitted from the letter I received. The 
|; ohe received by me contained an impeachment of the House 
of Representatives itself and a reflection on one of your col- 
leagues there, and you were doubtless aware that if you had 
read to the House the letter which was actually addressed to 
| me authority to print would have been denied. I might point 
| out the differences in the two letters, but to do so would be 
| aside from the purposes of this communication. I conte 

myself with saying in reference to the matter that it was rather 
a surprise to me to find a communication addressed to one of 
your colleagues printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorpD before it 
was received. Your course was, to say the least, a little bi! 
| uiusual, if not discourteous; and I can not conceive why 
was adopted by you, unless it was intended to make a public 
record ostensibly advocating the disposition of any lands within 
the grant that might be forfeited to actual settlers, while your 
| course in Congress in reference to this matter has tended to 
defeat the measure originally introduced by you, as well as to 
thwart the efforts of the Government to bring to a successf«! 
termination the suits instituted for the purpose of having a for- 
+ feiture declared. 
I desire now to give to you the reasons why I could not con 
| scientiously comply with the request contained iu your letter 
and propose to amend House bill 22002 as it passed the House 
of Representatives and as it reached the Senate. 

House bill 22002, as introduced by you on the 15th of March, 
1912, is an exact copy of Senate bill 5885, introduced in the 
Senate March 16 by Senator Bourne. These two bills provided 
in terms that none of the lands reverting to the United States 
by virtue of forfeiture should be subject to entry under any of 
the public-land laws of the United States, or to the initiation of 
any right whatever under any of the public-land laws of tie 
United States, except as therein specifically provided. They i. 
| terms provided that these forfeited lands should not become sub- 
ject to any State or other lieu selection or exchange. They pro 
vided in substance that after final judgment or decree of for- 
feiture the reverted lands might be disposed of under the 
general land laws of the United States and opened to settle- 
ment, location, and entry by proclamation of the President un- 
der the drawing system, and that no persons who should attemp' 
to initiate any right to enter on said lands prior to the tin 
designated in the proclamation or otherwise in violation of any 
provisions of said proclamation should be qualified to exercise 
or enjoy any rights whatever as to any of said lands under the 
public-land laws of the United States. They expressly state! 
that the purpose of the act was that all such reverted lands 
should be opened to entry at such a time and in such a mannec 
that all persons entitled to make entry thereon should have 
equal opportunity therefor. They further provided how the Af- 
torney General might proceed, after decrees of forfeiture, to 
stipulate with certain defendants in the suits (except the rai!- 
road company itself) for judgment, and how the forfeited lands 
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which certain defendants, known as the innocent purchasers, | suits land speculators and attorneys, both in Oregon and in other 
| purchased from the railroad company might be quieted as | parts of the United States, through advertisements and other- 
tle by the payment on the part of these purchasers to the | wise, held out inducements to the unsophisticated that for con- 
surer of the United States of $2.50 per acre for all of the | siderations varying from $50 for each 160 acres of land to as 

; embraced in the suits against them, and for which they | high as $250 for each 160 acres of land they could, by making 


it make application to the Secretary of the Interior. an application to the railroad company and making a tender of 
| had no particular objection to either of these bills. They | $2.50 per acre, the amount and price specified in the original 
everybody an equal opportunity after the proclamation of | grant, secure for such persons some preferred right, which would 
President. I am frank to say, however, that in my opinion | attach over the rights of all others, in case the suits terminated 
innocent purchasers, who had once paid their money to the | in favor of the Government on a decree of forfeiture. This was 
ad company in good faith, ought not to have been com- | done quite largely in Oregon. 
| to pay the Government anything as a condition to the | The 65 clients represented by you in the United States court 
ng of their titles. Inasmuch, however, as they were will- | in Oregon, if I have been correctly informed, base their « 1 
to pay at the rate of $2.50 per acre for their holdings and | of right and to a standing in the court upon the proposition that 
Department of Justice was willing to accept such a payment, | after the institution of the suit they were actual settlers, had 
uld sea no objection to giving my assent to this legislation. | made application to the railroad company, and had tendered to 3 


the bill as originally introduced by you had been passed, it | the company at the rate of $2.50 per acre, and in consequence 
kl have opened the door of opportunity to everybody, after | were entitled to a deed and later were entitled to be heard in 
proclamation of the President, to take steps looking to the | the pending litigation as interveners. There were hundreds 

rement of title to lands which the railroad company had | of others similarly situated, and there may have been thou- 


lisposed of after decrees of forfeiture had been entered. | sands; many of whom not only had not seen the lands and were 
n April 24, 1912, however, for reasons best known to your- | not actual settlers in uny sense of the word, but had never been 
self, you introduced another bill—H. R. 23719—which changed | in the State of Oregon. The papers of the State, editorially 


rainst 


purposes of the bill as originally introduced, for section 2 | and otherwise, warned these contemplated purchasers ag 
thereof practically recognized the rights of parties which it was | investing their monev in any such chance. More than a year 
the purpose of the original bill to recognize. As evidence | ago I had inserted in the Concressionar Record a notice warn- 
reof section 2 of H. R. 22002—the original bill—provided as | ing people throughout the country against such investments, and 


follows: I have written letters time and time again to men advising them 
‘hat none of the lands reverting to the United States by virtue of any | that they could not secure any preferred right by the methods 
ht of forfeiture thereto as aforesaid shall be or become subject to | proposed and advised them not to invest. These claims were 


entry under any of the public-land laws of the United States or to the | 2), 3. 2. ° 7 oaths : : aad SE ha 
iation of any right whatever under any of the public-land laws of | @l in fraud of the rights of men who might become actual set 
United States, except as hereinafter provided. tlers in case a decree of forfeiture is finally rendered in these 
Section 2 of TH. R. 23719 is as follows: suits, and the amendment suggested in your letter to me of the 
That none of the lands reverting to the United States by virtue of 14th instant was a covert and an implied recognition ol these } 
ny right of forfeiture thereto as aforesaid shall, after the passage of | fraudulently attempted rights, and I was unwilling to be a party 
this act, be subject to entry under any of the public-land laws of the | to any legislation that would protect your clients or any others 
United States or to the initiation of any right whatever under any of | _ : “he BER : las ae a 
the publie-land laws of the United States, except as hereinafter pro- | Who had attempted to acquire so-called pre erred rights after 
vided. the initiation of the suits by the Government against the rail- 
It will be noted that in section 2 of your second bill there is | read company and others. 


an express recognition of rights acerued between the date of Second, the amendment suggested by you would, if enacted 
the commencement of the suits and the time of the passage of ; into law, tend materially to confuse the purposes of the Govern- 
the act. : | ment in attempting to secure a decree of forfeiture against the 


On July-31, 1912, you introduced another bill on the same | railroad company, gor it provides that in case the court should 
subject, H. R. 26066, section 2 of which recognized again the | not decree a forfeiture it should formulate suitable rules and 
rights of parties who pretended to have fnitiated claims be- | regulations for the disposal of the lands involved, in an orderly 
tween the commencement of the suits and the final passage of | manner, through a receivership to actual settlers only, in quan- 
the act. Section 2 of this bill is the same as that set out in your | tities not greater than a quarter section; but this only had ap- 

iter to me, and is as follows: plication to those who attempted to purchase after the passage 

Chat the acts of Congress making the grants of land upon which any | Of the act, still recognizing the alleged rights of these who had 

ill of the aforesaid suits in equity, actions at law, or other judicial | undertaken, as your clients had, to initiate them after the com- 
proceedings were instituted are hereby amended to the extent that it neemet P the sui 
shall be unlawful after the date this act shall take effect for any | ™¢ncem ae of the suit. ed is ‘ ieee 5 ' 
person to settle upon or attempt to acquire any rights to any of the The insistence of the Government in the litigation now pend- 
lands involved therein until rules and regulations prescribing the manner | ing has been that the original granting act and the acts amenda- 
in which settlement may be made or rights acquired shall be duly made | tory thereof created an estate with a condition subs xjyuent, for 
and promulgated in accordance with this act. In any case where a be . . : ar ea e ‘ 
decree of forfeiture in favor of the United States shall become final, | @ Violation of which condition by proper authority the Govern- 
without any right of appeal therefrom (except as provided in section 4 | ment might secure a decree forfeiting the grant. It is true 
of this act), the President shall by proclamation open to settlement, | that there is an alternative prayer in the petition of the Govern- 

ition, and entry under the general public-land laws the lands so for- ; _ . ‘ ; ’ 
feited to the United States: Provided, That the President may, in his | Ment, but the whole contention of the Government has been 
discretion, open any or all of said lands that may be subject to home- that the grant was a grant with a condition subsequent. Your 
ste ud entry in tracts not exceeding 40 acres to one entryman : Provided argument at the time you represented the 65 alleged settlers 

rther, That persons who shall make homestead entry of any of said ; bene. oe s. 4 ' ‘ ae 

ids shall, in addition to the requirements of the homestead law, be before the court was, as I understand it, that the grant Was ail 

\uired to pay the sum of eee acre ae at the time of sub- | absolute grant to the railroad company in trust, making it in- 

tting final proof: And provided further, That if the final judgment . > > poilras . ‘ , so]] the lands to actuan 

decree rendered in any of the aforesaid suits in equity, actions at cumbent upon the railroad company to St H the lands t Se tui 
iw, or other judicial proceedings shall adjudge or decree enforcement | Settlers in tracts of not to exceed 160 acres and at a rate no 
the = of ~ —— eet < Congress upon which such suit, | higher than $2.50 per acre. You contended that the estate 
tion, or other judicial proceeding is or shall be based, and shall not | ,,., nan oh ‘ ata ta canditian nt s “Wet That is 
ljudge or decree a forfeiture, it shall be the duty of the court to formu. created was not an estate upon < ondition, b at iti . Cha | iS 
te suitable rules and regulations for the disposal of the lands involved | your contention now. You said in Congress in an address made 
in any such suit, action, or other judicial proceeding in an orderly | July 15, 1911: 
lianter through the medium of a receivership to actual settlers only in - 


quantities not greater than a quarter section or 160 acres to any one The grant created one of To Sane oe Gate apes Comesen — . 
settler and for prices not exceeding $2.50 per acre: And provided fur- | trust. It ction in co gamer Ae poh ay Ree gee i lng gat on 
ther, That all lands within the present exterior boundaries of any of the condition of nt eden but is this an estate upon conditk t 
national forest which may revert to the United States through a decree | the very nature of things it can not be. 

forfeiture in any of the aforesaid suits in equity, actions at law, or The argument contained in your letter is practically a repe- 


er judicial proceedings shall immediately attach to and become a part 
such national forest. 


the above you suggested as an amendment to the bill as it | 
lihally passed the House and Senate. You doubtless had some | 
purpose (which is, of course, best known to yourself) in recog- 

zing—impliedly at least—rights of individuals who had at- 
tcmpted to acquire some preferred rights in lands within the 


} : } ¢ 


tition of the argument made by you at the hearing before 
the Federal court in Oregon. The position which you take and 
which your amendment proposes is diametrically opposed to the 
contention of the Government, and is diametrically opposed to 
the views of Judge Wolverton, when he said: 

Looking at the matter in all its phases, the act lacks the elements of a 





: cs 9 trust whereby the railroad company is constituted a \ fe the 
exterior limits of the railroad grant between the date of the | administration of the granted lands, in any specific quant for tl 


minencement of the Government suit and the time when the | benefit or use of any definite or certain beneficiaries. 
should finally pass. I was unwilling that the bill as origi- The view of the court was in line with the contention of the 
lly introduced and as it finally passed the House and came to | Government that the granting act created an estate with a condi- 
Senate should be so amended, and I base my objection on | tion subsequent, and to have embodied the amendment sug- 
“wo grounds: First, that after the commencement of these | gested in your letter in the bill as it finally passed would have 
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be 1 the teeth of the Government’s contention and the de- 
( of the court sustaining it. 

Phat your position is inconsistent with the best interests of 
the State was suggested in the course of your address of July 15, 


1911, when Mr. JoserpH CaNnNon, of Lllinois, interrupted with 


th s questi n° 


Before the gentleman concindes his remarks, will he have the kind- 
ness to state at legislation he desires as the attorney—what legisla- 
tion he desires, not only as the Representative of the people of his | 
district, but as the attorney for his clients, namely, these settiers? 

I assume from your statements that you represent these same 
settlers yet, because, in the address delivered by you July 15, 


i911, in answer to a suggestion of Mr. Norris, of Nebraska, you 
stated: 


In answer to the gentleman's suggestion, which I am very giad he 


made, I will say if it is true that these 65 settlers, nearly all of whom 
are without money, shall manage to find sufficient funds to prosecute 
this ‘litigation on the theory of enforeement, and I shall continue to 
live and retain my health and strength to prosecute the case for them 


until it is decided 
of the United 
Government of 
forcement and 


six or eight years from now in the Supreme Court 
States, that both theories will be presented. But the 
the United States should not abandon the theory of en- 
be permitted by Congress to pursue a false thecry for 


six or eight years until the railroad company has done exactly what 
it is expecting to do under this program—build up an equitable defense 
by the payment of taxes. 


The quotations above are mde by me for the purpose of 
showing that the contention which you now make in your letter 
to me is in line with the contention you made when you were 
representing alleged settlers in the hearing before the Federal 
court and when your clients’ interests were adverse to the 
Government's interests; that that the title of the railroad 
company absolute and that the company holds merely as 
trustee, so that under your view the only power that the court 
has over the matter is to compel the railroad company to exe- 
eute deeds to actual settlers who tender $2.50 per acre for not 
to exceed 160 acres each. 

Let us see what the result would be if your contention availed. 
Assuming that there are, in round numbers, 2,500,000 acres of 
land still undisposed of by the railroad company, your con- 
tention would mean that the railroad company would reap a 
harvest of $6,250,000; whereas, if the Government’s contention 
prevails, it means that the railroad company will forfeit this 
entire grant and these lands will be restored to the public 
domain, to be disposed of as Congress shall hereafter direct. 

I was unwilling, therefore, to suggest your amendment to the 
Senate, and in this opinion my colleague, Senator Bourne, con- 
eurred, and I am sure your colleague, Mr. Haw try, concurred, 
though I have not talked with him, because he assented to the 
bill as it finally passed the House. 

The only objection I have to the bill as it finally passed is 
that under it the lands, in case of forfeiture, are temporarily 
withdrawn from entry under the public-land laws of the United 
States; but that withdrawal is temporary merely and serves 
notice upon the world that these lands are not to be entered 
until some legislation is subsequently enacted by Congress pro- 
viding the manner and terms of disposition. It is better that 
they be thus temporarily withdrawn, however, than that specu- 
lators, unscrupulous attorneys, and grafters in different parts 
of the country shall continue to impose on the credulity of men 


is, 


is 


and women who are ignorant of actual conditions and who are | 


easily induced to part with money in the hope that they may be 
able to acquire a part of the public domain. It is better for the 
State of Oregon, it is better for the whole country, that the 
lands should be temporarily withdrawn under the legislation as 
it has finally passed Congress than that people should be fin- 
posed upon and conflicting rights should be attempted to be 
initiated which will lead to hardship and inevitable litigation. 

I have thus attempted to give you the reasons at length for 


my unwillingness to suggest to the Senate the amendment pro- | 
I dissent from it entirely and am sure that | 


posed in your letter. 
its adoption could only have ied to confusion of the rights of 
individuals and place an obstruction in the way of the Govern- 
ment’s proceedings to declare a forfeiture of the undisposed of 
portions of the grant in question. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, Geo. E. 

To Senator CHAMBERLAIN’s foregoing letter 

ing reply: 


CHAMBERLAIN. 
made the follow- 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1912. 
Hon. Grorce E, CHAMBERLAIN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
My Derar Senator: Acknowledging receipt of your letter of 
August 20, I must confess my astonishment at its contents. 
Your 10-page letter is full of inconsistencies, misstatements 
of fact, and apparent attempts to diseredit the work L have done 
in connection with the Oregon and California land-grant suit. 
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I can only account for your remarkable communication 
the hypothesis that since you had the land-grant bill p: 
through the Senate over my protest on August 15, withe 
amendment providing that Oregon shall get some benefit f 
the lands, if forfeited, that you have come to a realizatio 
the fact that you seriously blundered, and that your long k 
to me is an afterthought on your part, in which you are fr 
eally seeking justification for your act. 

If you know anything about the land-grant suit at all, 
know that I have always contended that no person could 
quire any rights without becoming an actual bona fide sett 
the land. And I desire to ask you why a settler on the 
should not be given a preference right to buy under the a 
Congress requiring the railroad company to sell the land 
actual settlers. 

Your statement that I filed suits for 65 settlers after the G 
ernment suit was filed is untrue, and shows that you did 
know the facts, and that you have not read my speech in | 
gress upon the subject, from which you quote that porti: 
which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] interrogat 
me last July. 

On the other hand, I brought suits for the settlers one ) 
before any suit had been brought by the Government, or an: 
else, to enforce the terms of the land grant. 

If you had merely read the newspapers you ought to hay 
known this much. 

The first suit ever brought to enforce the law by which 





lands were granted to the railroad company I filed for John I.. 


Snider September 16, 1907. Thereafter I filed suits for some 
thing like 64 settlers before any suit was brought of any 
by the Government. 

I received no fees from these settlers and have never recei\ 
one penny for any work that I have performed in connect 
with the enforcement of the Oregon and California land grant 


in 


During the late primary campaign one James N. Davis, I think 


it was, wrote a page article in the Portland Oregonian, see! 
to discredit my work in connection with the land-grant suit, am 
in your letter I recognize many of the earmarks of that « 
munication prepared by Mr. Davis, who, I understand, was f 
years an employee of the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., 

| recently sought to defeat me for renomination. He quoted 


same query from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon} 


| that you set forth in your letter, and in many other respects bi 
| communication and your letter are practically identical. 

For four years you served as attorney general of Oregon «1 
nearly eight years as governor of that State without rais 
your voice in favor of enforcing the law in reference to a la: 
part of the land of that State. You did not say one word 
favor of enforcing the Oregon and California land grant. Mo: 
| over, it was during your administration as governor that | 

titles of Frederick A. Kribs, M. B. Rankin, A. D. Daniels, a 
many others who had previously filed fraudulent State sc! 
selections were perfected, and these titles were perfected 
your knowledge, consent, and assistance. 
| ‘Therefore, I scarcely feel under any duty that I might ot! 
| wise owe to the high position you now hold to accept wit! 
plain denial your insinuations that I had at heart any 
motive than the protection of the rights of the State of Or 
in asking you to have my amendment added to the land-:1 
bill. 

You insinuate that I was asking thereby to protect tl 
settlers for whom I brought test suits as an attorney. Bf 
a lawyer, you will see that there is no ground for such ins 
| tion, because those 65 settlers, having made their settlen 
and brought their suits prior to any actual forfeiture, ca! 
be deprived of their claims in any event. 

You must further realize that if I had not brought thes 
for these settlers that probably no litigation of any kind w 
ever have been brought. At least the law remained upon 
statute books for 35 years without any other lawyer brine 
any suit for any citizen to enforce that law, and it rem: 
for me, without pay and at considerable expense to myself 
| abstracts, clerical help, and so forth, to dig up all of the 
and the facts and be the first one to lay the law and the f 
before the court. 

If you had read the speech I made in Congress July 15, |! 
you would have seen where I warned the public against so-ca 
locators who were pretending to give people rights by the |! 
| tender of applications. In that speech I said: 

‘It should be plainly understood, however, by prospe”'! 
purchasers that the term ‘settler,’ under all the public 
| Jaws, means a person actually residing on a given tract of | 

and making it his home. Those so-called ‘locators’ thro 
| out the country who have been filing applications on this— 
| for nonsettlers are simply defrauding their victims out of 


























































f paid, and they ought to be prosecuted by the Federal au- 
es for violation of the postal laws. 

‘o person who has not gone upon a tract of this railroad 
nd built a house and moved in with the bona fide intention 
king the land a home has any right to apply to the com- 
o sell to him. 
the company should accept the application and tender 


person not an actual settler on the land, it would be vio- | 


‘ the acts of Congress which require plainly that the lands 


S he sold to actual settlers only. 
e very law that requires the company to sell to actual 
S s prohibits it from selling to anyone who is not an actual 


lt is plain that no rights can be acquired by the presentation 
application to purchase by a nonsettler. Such an appli- 
would amount to nothing more nor less than a request 

\ the railroad company to violate the law.” 
Yet in your letter of yesterday, by implication and innuendo, 


y would seek to connect my name with those very locators 
whom I have always denounced. 

You go on to say that I doubtless had some reason, best known 
t vself, for recognizing, impliedly at least, the rights of in- 


dividuals who had attempted to acquire some rights in connec- 

t with the land between the date of the commencement of 

the Government suit and the time when the act should finally 

] I do claim that every man in the State of Oregon who 

settlement on a quarter section of the land during that 
ought to be protected if this Government suit is won, but 

u had read my speeches in Congress or at the trial, you 

would have known that under the law no one except actual, 
i fide settlers could acquire any rights, and that I have 

ways so contended. 

To be perfectly frank with you, Senator CHAMBERLAIN, I 

‘true your letter as an attempt upon your part to justify 
your action in rushing the land-grant bill through the Senate 
witheut even considering the amendment that I proposed. 

My substitute for section 2 merely provided that if the lands 
should be forfeited they should, nevertheless, be opened up by 
proclamation of the President to bona fide settlers, and that if 
the decree should be specific performance instead of forfeiture 
that the court should require the lands to be sold to settlers 
through a receivership, and that in either event no person 
should be allowed to settle pending the litigation—after the pas- 
sage of the act. You could not have misunderstood this plain 
amendment if you had read it. Your insinuation that I wanted 
amendment passed solely for the benefit of some of my 

ients will appear to anyone as ridiculous in the light of the 
facts that I have here set out. 

Moreover, the bill as passed does not prevent settlers from 
going upon this land pending the litigation. The bill merely 
provides that the lands, if forfeited, shall not be subject to dis- 

sition of any kind. A settler now going upon the land will be 
the first settler on a given tract, if specific performance should 
be decreed instead of a forfeiture. And since my amendment 
was not adopted, if the Supreme Court, one year or two years 
from now, should hand down a decision in favor of enforce- 
ent, there would be a grand rush for these lands and possibly 
odshed and homicides would result. 

In other words, the bill provides no safeguards for a fair dis- 

tion of the lands in case the court should decree enforce- 
and it actually prohibits any disposition of the land if 

ourt should decree a forfeiture. That is the kind of a bil! 

Mr. Hawziey and yourself have procured to be passed 
ugh the House and Senate without one minute’s debate 

any of its provisions and over my protests and objecti: 

you are proud of that record I am glad to permit you to 
re that pride alone. 

[ shall in the near future introduce a bill providing that 
n 2 of the bill just passed shall be stricken out and that my 
Iment shall be adopted in lieu thereof. 

in conclusion, permit me to say that it is a matter of exceed- 


1 
ae 


Luis 


t 


ns, 
1 


regret to have received a letter from you of the character 
tioned. I have always had, and still have, high regard for 
as a public officer and as a private citizen. But I find a 
z t deal of selfishness in human nature and I see it crop 


n United States Senators, aspirants for the Presidency 
nary Congressmen the same as in the common herd. 
this instance I am absolutely convinced beyond the perad- 
ture of a doubt that you have permitted yourself to say mean 
e things in your letter, reflecting upon my course in connec- 
n with the land-grant suit, to make out an apparent case of 
tification of your own ill-advised action in permitting the 
id-grant bill to go through without decent consideration at 
e behest of the 45 large purchasers in Oregon who have been 
questing you to hurry the case. But, as I stated to you the 
Cther morning in the corridor of the Senate Office Building, 


, and 
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shall fight this matter out with you to a finish, an 


superior reputation and higher standing may 
mendous advantage, you will not find me quit 
have started in on, and to see that these grant 
are disposed of to bona fide settlers is one of 
have started in on. 

With high regard, very truly, yours, 


Baw 


P. S. letter f 


Your statement that my original 





I 


upon the House of Representatives is absolutely unt 

challenge you to point out wherein it did. Nor did 

way reflect upon my colleague, Mr. HAwWLey, unless it 

flection for me to say that he called up and had 
unanimous consent the land-grant bill late Saturday 

August 10, when not more than 25 Members were p! 

in my absence, it being my bill, and he well kn 

wanted to offer an amendment on the floor when th 
reached on the calendar. 
A. W. La 
H. R. 22002 as it passed the House and Senate | 
law is as follows: 
[Pustic—No. 278.] 
(H. R. 22002.) 

An act supplementing the joint resolution of Congress apy 
1908, entitled “ Joint resolution instructing the Atto 
institute certain suits,” etc. 

Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of forfel el 
after asserted by the Attorney General on beh of the 

in or by any and all suits in equity, actions at lay tl 

proceedings instituted pursuant to the joint r 

approved April 30, 1908, entitled “ Joint resolutior 

torney General to institute certain suits.” ete., be, and tl 

hereby, ratified and confirmed and are hereby declared to 

same force and effect as declarations of forfeiture t! 

the United States. 

Sec. 2. That none of the lands reverting to the United 


virtue of any right of forfeiture thereto as aforesaid sha 


subject to entry under any of the public-land laws of t 


lati 
rit 


or to the initiation of any right whatever under any of 
laws of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That no suits in equity, actions at law, or oth 
ceedings shall be instituted pursuant to said joint res 
April 30, 1908, that shall involve any lands sold by the 


fornia Railroad Co. prior to April 
instituted within one year from 


30, 1908, unless tl 


same 
the date of the approval 
apply 


Provided, That this section shall not be constrned to 
in equity heretofore instituted, nor to any parties thereto, no 
the lands involved therein, nor to the institution of any 


equity, actions at law, or other judicial proceedings relating to 


the lands that are involved in said pending suits. 
Sec. 4. That the Attorney General is_ hereby 


after instituted pursuant to the provision of said joint resol 
proved April 30, 1908, involving lands purchased from the s 

& California Railroad Co. prior to September 4, 1908. In any 
the Attorney General may, in his discretion, stipulate with th 

or defendants who purchased said lands, or are the successo1 

of such purchaser or purchasers, that decree shall be enter 

that the lands involved therein have been and are 

United States. Such decree shall recite that the same w 
pursuant to such stipulation. If said purchaser defendant or defs 
or their successors or assigns, shall within six months fr ! 


of said decree tile with the Secretary of t! 














Interior a cert 
said decree, together with an application purebase all of 
adjudged byteaid decree to have been forfeited to tl Unit 
aforesaid, and shall pay to the Treasurer of t! United Stat 
of $2.50 per acre for all of the lands so applied for, the S 
the Interior shall cause patents to be issued conveyin t 
cheser defendant or defendants, and their suc« : ui a 
the richt. title. and interest of the United Stat in and te 
lands; and such purchase shall operate as a se of 
claims of the United States for waste or tresp ) 
committed by such purchaser defendant or defendants or t! 
sors or assigns, respectively: Provided, That the benefits of 
shall not be exercised or enjoyed except in « s wl 
been entered pursnant to stipulation entered into f 
provided further, That the provisions of this section | 
inv lands that have not been paten i ) j ) 
Railroad Co ind provided further, That the aforesaid 
purchasing said forfeited lands shall not be « ‘ 
less than all of the lands involved in { ts 
pose hereof ing to prevent the eliminat i 
lands from which timber has been removed \ 
waste or trespass has been committed the t 
whatever of any land from such purchas 

Sec. 5. That the provisions of section 4 this t 1] 
strued to apply to the suit involving approxim 2 O00 
pending in the District Court of the United States f 
Oregon, wherein the United States of Amer 1 is ¢ 
Oregon & California Railroad Co., the S« ! ( 
Gage, the Union Trust Co., and others are d i 
in the records and files of said court as il 0 
provisions of said section 4 of this act : a 
of the lands involved in said last-descri ] 


ges whatever in favor of 


rights or privile / f any of 
nothing in this act contained, 1 


Sec. 6. That 








to the provisions of this act, shall strued a YT 

of the breaches of any of the li ns o ) ' 7 

of the grants designated in ) n I 

nor as a waiver of any of said conditions or | sions, nor 

of any right of forfeiture in of the United States on 

any breach or breaches of any « id conditions, nor as a w 

~ause of action or remedy of the United States \ int of 

or breaches of any of said conditions or provi is, nor a 

any other rights or remedies existing in favor of the United States. 


Approved, August 20, 1912. 


f 





rt 


authorized 
promise in the manner hereinafter provided any suit heretofore « 


forfeited to 


a 
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in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD a descrip- 

ivisions, of 2,300,000 acres of unsold lands 

going controversy and remaining in the 

ul company, and shall be glad to furnish the 

lay desire it. 

‘ut settlers from continuing to go on 

make bona le homes pending the litigation and 
chances iat the final judgment of the Supreme 
specific enforcement of the law rather than for- 
ourse, if the final decree provides for a forfeiture 
“l States, a_settler on the land who settled after 
Government asserted the forfeiture would have no 
o continue on the land after the case is finally de- 
this litter case Congress womd probably 

na fide settle ho had been on the 

final deer and had made valuable 


T have introeuced a bi which is now 


ling, to amend the bill passed August 20, 1912, by striking 


pene 
out section 2 and inserting in lieu thereof the substitute set out 
in the foregoing correspondence. If this amendment should be 
passed by Congress this winter or at any future time prior to 
final judgment in the land-grant case it will make certain the 
proposition that the lands shall be sold to settlers no matter 
whether the final decree be specific enforcement or forfeiture. 
rhe amendment would also provide for fair rules under which 


eof 


setilements could be made, so that every citizen of the United 
States over 21 years of age would have an equal chance. 


Clinch River Dam. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 

HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 

OF TENNESSEE, 

In tHe Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 23, 1912. 
Mz. AGSTIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: On the 20th day of August the Member from 


Illinois [Mr. Rainey] delivered a speech containing the follow- 
ing statement: 


On page 45 of the transcript of the evidence in'this case will be | 


found admissions of record in the answer of Mr. AUSTIN that he was 
authorized to assist Charles H. Treat in making sale of this property 
at the time Charles H. Treat was trying to sell to the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
water-power bankers. Mr. Sullivan admits the same thing. 

I have called attention to enough facts easily substantiated to show 
that no Member of this House is on closer terms of business relation- 
ship with the representatives of the great Water-Power Trust than the 
gentleman from Tennessee. The trail from his congressional office here 
in Washington, as disclosed by the record in this Tennessee case, leads 
to the office of F. R. Weller, of Washington, D. C., water-p@wer lobbyist 
and promoter: to the office of Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of the United 
States, who during his lifetime was a water-power promoter: to the 
firm of Cromwell & Sullivan, dealers in interoceanic canals and water- 
power properties ; to the banking firm of the Kuhns in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
water-power bankers; and to the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., of New 
York City, the bank of the General Electric Co. 


On the same day this statement was made by the Member 
from Illinois I not only emphatically denied it, but now propose 
to furnish proof of the falseness of his charge or statement by 
submitting letters from the parties mentioned by him: 


[Copy of correspondence between F. R. Weller and Mr. Ratney.] 


AvuGustT 21, 1912. 
Iicn. Henry T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I was very much surprised to learn from last evening’s 
papers that in a speech yesterday on the floor of the House you char- 
acterized me as being “a professional lobbyist and promoter.” I wish 
to state most emphatically I have never, either directly or indirectly, 
attempted to further any pending legislation, nor have I ever appeared 
before any congressional committee or interviewed any Congressman in 
favor of any pending bill. Your statement is, therefore, absolutely false 
and unwarranted. My profession is that of consulting engineer; and 
in connection with the Knoxville Power Co. transaction, which you 
mention in your speech, I wish to state at the time of the sale I was 
chief engineer of that company, and the sale of the company’s undevel- 
oped water-power property to the Aluminum Co. of America will re- 
sult in the location of a Jarge industry giving employment to over a 
thousand skilled laborers in a heretofore undeveloped section of the 
State of Tennessee. 

Mr. AUSTIN, as one of the officers of the company, assisted materially 
in carrying the deal through, thereby opening up the way to remunera- 
tive employment for many of his constituents; and their appreciation 
of his efforts was manifested by returning him to the present Congress 
by an increased majority. 

I respectfully request, as a matter of justice, that you publicly correct 
the statement made on the floor of the House that I am “a professional 


lobbyist and promoter.” If you had taken the trouble to make oe 
slightest inquiry as to my professional standing and reputation 
sure you would not have made such a statement. 

Very truly, yours, Ir. R. Ws 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANs, 

HovuSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 

Mr. Francis R. WELLER, ; 

Tibbs Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I am in receipt of your letter of August 21. | 
refer to you as a “ professional lobbyist and promoter.” [ ref 
you as a lobbyist and promoter. I did not charge you wit! 
propricty and have no intention of doing so. A “ professional 
would be a most cbjectionable person. The term “ lobbyist ” 
objectionable. Neither is the term “ promoter.” A _ lobbyis 
who uses his influence with Members of Congress « i 
lators on behaif of matters that may be pending or may 
in the future be pending in the legislative body of which 
lators may be members. His efforts may be perfectly k 
Sometimes they are. F 

I assure you if I had any evidence that you were using 
methods or attempting to corrupt Members of Congyess I \ 
hesitate to so state on the fioor. I have said nothing that rr 
you in the least. The facts I have presented, in the absence 
thing else, show that you are a water-power promoter, and 
that rou have appointments and make contracts with My 
Congress with reference to matters now pending or that hereat 
be pending in the House of Representatives shows that yo. 
lobbyist. 

I think the Aluminum Co. of America expects to obtain m 
chises in Tennessee in the vicinity of Knoxville than they hav: 
obtained... I bave not criticized you for representing this con 
or elsewhere. Neither do I criticize the work the Aluminui 
America expects to do. My position is that these rivers ought 
developed. | am glad this company intends to do it, but i 
help it neither this company nor any other company will be ; 
to exploit rivers unless there is connected with their operat; 
requirement on the part of the National Government that they 
pay tolls to the National Government and unless arrangem 
made which shall insure regulation of cost of power to consum 

Very truly, yours, 


r 


Henny T. R 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 2 
Iion. Ilenry T. RAINEY, 
House of Representatires Building, City. 

Deak Srr: Your letter of the 22d instant received, and I : 
you state you did not refer to me as a “ professional” lobb: 
promoter, alihough the newspapers quoted you as such. 

Without desiring to get into the controversy over this matt 
justice to myself, I wish to again emphatically state I have 
uny way acted as a lobbyist. My business relations with Mr. A 
began long before he was elected a Member of Congress, both 
being at that time officers of the Knoxville Power Co. He 
dent director and I chief engineer. The matter concerning t! 
of this property in no way came under the jurisdiction of Couer 
and therefore I fail to see how by any stretch of imagination | 
be identified as a lobbyist. Since the publication of your s; 
have come into quite a little notoriety, and I again request t! 
retract your statement as being entirely untrue. 

Very truly, yours, 
vee 
Civil and Hydraulic Engineer, Hib 


[Letter from J. P. Morgan & Co., of New York City.] 
New York, August 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
House of Revresentatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: We have received your letter of the 22d instant, 
ing a copy of a speech by Mr. Rainey, in which he states “ft? 
is a trail or track between your office and our house in refe 
water-power legislation.” 

Our policy has always been to decline to notice statements 
character and we regret that we do not see our way to make en 
tion in this case by writing to Mr. RAINEY. 

The statement is, as you know, entirely without foundatio 
as the writer knows, no member of our firm is personally 
with you, or has ever had any business dealings with you of an 
acter, either directly or indirectly. 

Very truly, yours, J. P. Morgan & | 


{Letter from W. S. Kuhn, of Kuhn Bros., Pittsburgh.] 
3AR Harbor, ME., August 50, J 
R. W. AUSTIN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Your letter 25th received. No member—no representative 
firm have ever had any business conferences or relations, direct o! 
rect, with you about water power or anything else. , 

W. S. Kt 


[Letter from Col. Charles H. Treat’s late private secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 
Washington, August 30, 
Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Austin: I have observed in the CONGRESSIONAL F 
some statements made by Representative Raney, of Illinois, wit 
gard to the late Charles H. Treat’s interest in the Knoxville Powe 
and of his ‘alleged connection with a so-called Water-Power | 
Having served as Mr. Treat’s secretary for several years I am I: 
tion to state that Mr. RaINey’s assertion regarding Mr. Treat's \ 
Power Trust connections is entirely misleading and without found 
of truth. Mr. Treat was interested in the Knoxville Power Co 
strictly legitimate and business sense, and I remember full well 
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ie and yourself endeavored to develop the Knoxville Power Co. into a 
hig enterprise for the benefit of the Knoxville community. After years 
of effort in this direction, which did not seem to meet with the hearty 
cooperation the enterprise deserved on the part of the citizens of Knox- 
\ themselves, the Knoxville Power Co. was sold to the Aluminum 
( of America, and this sale, to my mind, was a wholly justifiable 
transaction and simply a matter of business. Mr. Treat had absolutely 
no connection with or interest in any bill before Congress for the benefit 
iny Water-Power Trust. 
ree none before the Knoxville Power Co. was sold to the Aluminum 
‘ of America. 
| would also state that I know it to be a fact that you gave Mr. Treat 
eral notes, which were given to him for his accommodation. 


Sincerely, yours, 
KF. J. F. THIEL 


[Letter from Sullivan & Cromwell.] 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1912. 

R. W. AUSTIN, 

United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

[eaR Str: I have read the statements of Representative RAINEY 
iis speech in Congress August 20, publication page 12375 et seq. 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, 1912, and feel called upon to reply to his 

tounding, incorreet, and unfounded implications and statements. 

rhe Knoxville Power Co. was organized about 1901 to develop a 
water-power site on the Little Tennessee River. The intention was to 

se the necessary capital by selling bonds. I did not become inter- 


ested until 1904, when personally, and not representing anyone, I 
hased an interest as an investor. I invested in the company, all 
told, approximately $44,000, which was chiefly used to purchase land 


| water rights. The company having for several years failed to ob- 

u the necessary capital, though continuous efforts were made to do 
in the beginning of 1910 it determined to sell out its property in 

ler to pay the bondholders and other creditors. At this time Mr. 
Charles H. Treat, the president of the company, had principal charge 
f selling. The company gave to Mr. F. R. Weller an option to 
purchase the property at $160,000, not knowing who Mr. Weller’s prin- 
cipal was. The name of the Aluminum Co. of America as principal was 
not disclosed until later. The option was given in April or May, 1910, 
mature August 31 of the same year. Mr. Treat, who was handling 
entire matter at this time, died about the last day of May, and it 
was then discovered that he had left the affairs of the company in 
inextricable confusion and had confused the company’s affairs with his 
own In spite of our efforts, the company was not ready to perform 
its agreement at the time specified. The company having then failed 
in its efforts to protect its bondholders and creditors it only remained 


the 
Lhi¢ 


for the bondholders to endeavor to act in their own protection. There 
fore and thereupon I, personally, as the owner of securities of the com- 
pany, agreed to sell and did sell my securities to the Aluminum Co. 
of America, and further arranged that the said aluminum company 


ld purchase from me or others all securities of the company offered 

The obtaining and delivery of the securities of the company was 
principally attended to by an adjustment committee, which was to con- 
der the various claims of all creditors and make the fairest adjustment 
possible under the circumstances. 

Under this arrangement all securities were finally sold after three 
months of effort on the part of the committee to find and obtain them, 
delivery of the last of them being in the last week of December. 
| received for my bonds and stock a total of $45,087.44, being much 


to it 


w the par value of the bonds. The committee awarded to me to 
ver my services for many years, disbursements, etc., the sum of 
$13,248.72. The entire united sums amounted to no more than the 
retdrn of principal and interest. Whatever was paid to Mr. AUSTIN 


WwW 


of 


paid by the adjustment committee after consideration of the justice 
his claims 
The proposition had been submitted to many banking houses, includ- 
ing Messrs. Kuhn, but all of them declined to interest themselves in it. 
I never knew of any offering of it made to the North American Co. 
nor to J. P. Morgafl & Co., and believe that no such offering was 
ever made. After Mr. Treat’s death it was found that he had bor 
rowed money from Morgan & Co. on his personal account, and had 
aced with them his Knoxville Power Co. bonds and stock as col- 
teral. Morgan & Co. sold said collateral to the Aluminum Co. of 
\merica under the terms of the sale, in order to cover part of their 
in to Mr. Treat. . This is the only connection which they ever had 
ith the transaction. They were never the bankers of the Knoxville 
lower Co. in any manner, nature, or by implication. The firm of Sulli- 
n & Cromyrell never, nor any of its partners except myself, had any 
nterest, direct or indirect, whatever in the Knoxville Power Co., and 
ver knew of it except casually and after I had been an investor in 
for several years. The Knoxville Power Co. was a simple, open, and 
egal effort to develop and sell electrical power, and the owners of it 
n seeking the necessary capital had no predetermination or preference 
to where or from whom they should obtain the capital. 


If Representative Rainey had studied the records at his disposal 
th a desire to learn the truth only a fraction as strong as his 
‘vious desire to misconstrue, he would have known that his defama- 


ory aud critical implications and allegations were without foundation. 
Just how he was able to skillfully avoid those portions ofgthe record 
that would have prevented misconception I am unable to understand. 

rhe statement made by Representative Rainey in Congress on Au- 
<ust 20 that the firm of Sullivan & Cromwell had any dealings with 
Ilon. R. W. Austin, Member of Congress, in reference to any pending 
bill in Congress affecting water-power legislation is untrue. This firm 
ias hed no correspondence or interview with said R. W. AUSTIN on 
this scbject or touching any.measure pending in Congress. 
»f am, very truly, yours, 

GrorGE H. SULLIVAN. 


[Editorial from the Daily Sentinel (Democratic), of Knoxville, Tenn.] 
CLINCH RIVER POWER. 


Mr. RAINEY seems to have allowed his feeling against Mr. AUSTIN to 
ecome so bitter that he is disposed to oppose the bill authorizing the 
construction of dams on the Clinch River, no matter in what form it 
may be presented. The debate yesterday afternoon took a regrettable 
turn. Mr. Rarwry would have great difficulty in proving to those who 
know Mr. AUSTIN that he was under the slightest influence of any Water- 
: ower Trust. The people of this district would like to see the locks and 
Cams on the Clinch River authorized, because such improvement would 
mean cheap power for a large region and would immensely further our 





His death occurred on May 30, 1910, about | 
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industrial development. Furthermore, the proposed improvement would 
give siack-water navigation as high as Coal Creek. For years the peo 
= of this region have urged that the Government improve this river. 


$y so doing the great voal fields of the Clinch Valley would be brought 
in reach of the markets. Our coal ought to compete at New Orleans 
with Pittsburgh coal. While the rights given by the Government are 


valuable and, consequently, the provisions of the bill should safeguard 
the Government in every way, nevertheless blind, unreasoning opposition 
to any great improvement of this kind because some great corporation 
is enabled to extend its activities will do much to prevent the utilization 
of our resources in the Appalachian region of the South, where the water 
powers are one of the great assets. 


{Editorial from the Anderson County News. ] 


Congressman AvsTIN has stirred up a hornet’s nest in trying to get 
the Clinch River Dam bill passed and has suffered unjust charges by Mr. 
RAINEY. Of course, the Government should be protected in granting all 
rights and franchises. At the same time it takes money to develop any 
enterprise, and an investor is justified in expecting fair conditions for 
money invested. There is no argument as to the commercial bevfefit 
Anderson County would derive from the power dam, nor is there any 
question about the sincerity of Mr. AUSTIN’s motives. He introduced 
the bill at the request of a Clinton citizen, realized it meant much for 
the future of this secticn, and is now bravely fighting to have it passed. 


(Tenn.) 


Questions for Col. Roosevelt. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL E. 


NEW 


DRISCOLL, 

OF YORK, 

In true House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 24, 19172. 


Mr. DRISCOLL said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Since this is te be a campaign of education, of 


interrogations, and explanations, I wish to insert in the Recor 
a letter to me from Mr. Edward Moir, of Marcellus, N. Y., a 
constituent of mine, a manufacturer of carded woolen goods, 
and a man who has given many years to the study of the 


woolen schedule in a practical way. 

The following are copies of his letter to me.requesting that 
the letter of Mr. Arthur Wheelock, secretary of the Carded 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association to Col. Roosevelt and 
printed in the Springfield Daily Republican of August 17, 1912, 


be inserted in the Recorp, and I wish to insert both letters in 
the Rrecorp. ‘They are as follows: 
MARCELLUS, N. Y., August 20, 1912 
Hon. M. E. DriIsco.un, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Driscott: I am inclosing you newspaper clipping 
which has a series of questions which the Carded Wool Associa i 
has put up to Col. Roosevelt We did not want to be partial ip 
a series of questions up to Mr. Taft and not do th ‘il with M 
Roosevelt. 

Would there be any possible way of getting this into the ¢ 
SIONAL RECORD? 

Yours, very truly, EDWARD Morr. 
QUESTIONS FOR ROOSEVELT—THE WOOT rARIFF ISSUE PLACED RP 3] 
HIM BY MANUFACTURERS. 

The following open letter on the tariff question has been i I 
to Mr. Roosevelt by Secretary Arthur Wheelock, of fl ( led W i 
Manufacturers’ Association : 

* Dear Str: You are to begin your campaign for election as President 
of the United States by speaking this week to the people of New | 
land. I ask you to define your position on tariff revision, the | ling 
issue before the people, in terms so plain that no voter can be in dou tf 
where you stand. 

“In your confession of faith at Chicago 10 days ago you said that 
you believed in a protective tariff; were opposed to t ff preferen . 
favored a tariff based on the difference between foreign and domest 
cost; condemned protection that did not reach the pay ivelope of the 
wage earner; favored revision, schedule by schedu ind d d i 
favor of an expert tariff commission as the only way to get a ison 
ably quick revision. 

“This confession of faith regarding the tariff! question is not sa 
factory because it is exactly like the faith that tor four years | een 
confessed by the dominant standpat element in the party from wl ' 
you have just bolted. I do not question your sincerity, but met 
point out that so far as tariff revision is concerned your confession of 
faith does not mark by so much as a hair's breadth any progr from 
the policy under which an unjust tariff on wool and wool goods has 


been maintained, and appeals for relief have been denied 

“At Chicago, when you were interrupted by a questioner, you are 
reported to have said: ‘Any respectful request for information I shal! 
always have an answer for, and during my administration I never did 
anything I was afraid to be questioned about, and I shall not begin in the 
That 


Progressive Party.’ assurance encourages me to ask yeu to reply 
to the following questions in the speeches you are to deliver in New 
England: 

“ First. The contest over tariff revision at Washington is between a 
tariff in which the rates are based wholly on value and one in which 
the rates are based on the unit of weight or measure or the piece. 


Ad valorem rates bear equally on all classes of producers and consum 
Specific rates bear heaviest on the low-priced goods and lightest 
This issue between specific and ad valorem 
Do you 


ers. 
on the high-priced goods. 
rates is fundamental. Which system of duties do you favor? 
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advocate the specific system by which special privileges of great value 
are granted to one class of manufacturers and burdens placed on other 
manufacturers? Do you favor specific duties under which the tariff, as 
in the of wool, rises to three or four times the foreign value of 
low-priced wools and drops to a small fraction of the value of high- 
priced wools? Do you favor specific duties which cause such inequali- 
ties regardless of whether the commodity is wool, watches, clothing. 
foodstuffs, or other product? Or do you favor an ad valorem tariff 
under which the rates would necessarily bear equally on all classes of 
producers and consumers? 

‘Second. In your confession of faith at Chicago you indorsed a tariff 
based on the difference between the foreign and the American eost. Do 
you believe that such a difference can determined? If not, then 
is not the 
1908 and by you in 1912 calculated to deceive the people? 

Third. At Chicago you stated that an expert tariff 
the only means of getting a reasonably quick revision of the tariff. 
You condemned the present ‘Tari Board and described a model tariif 
commission having enlarged powers and exceedingly complicated duties. 
Do you believe that a reference of the tariff question to such a com- 
mission for cxtended investigation would be a quicker way tv get the 
tariff revised than by having it revised immediateiy by Congress, as pro- 
vided by the Constitution? Is it net a fact that the standpatters who 
want the Payne tariff unchanged are desirous of having the question 
referred to a board, commission, or any other body except Congress? 

‘Fourth. In order to make your position perfectly clear regardiag 
the revision of the woolen schedule, whic: is of special interest to New 
England, will you state what you would do if you were President now? 
Would you, li} President Taft, favor the Hill bill or the Penrose- 
Lippitt bill with their specific duties? Would you favor the Under 
wood bill or the La Follette bill or the Underwood-La Fo!lette bill with 
their ad valorem duties? Or if you favor none of these, what kind of a 
bill would you advocate? Would you favor the enactment of a biil with 
exclusively ad valorem rates affording adequate protection? 

“Fifth. In your confession of faith at Chicago you advocated pro 
tection that would reach the pay envelope of the wage earner Have 
you any definite idea in mind by which this result can be accomplished ? 
If will you describe it in order that it may mpared with the 
tariffs in the past?” 


cnse 


be 


£0, be et 


Paree! Post and Good Roads. 
All the leading nations have parcel post. 
Why not 
Good roads and highways are the best asset of the State. 


us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON.J.M.C.SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHe House or Represenrarives, 
Saturday, 


Mr. J. M. ©. SMITH said: 
Mr. SpEAKER: Under the leave to extend my remarks in the 


Lugust 24, 1912. 


principle unsound, and is not its promulgation at Chicago in | 


commission is | 


| 





Recorp, which was granted me when the Post Office appropria- | 


tion 
about 


bill was up 


parcel post 


for consideration, I wish to say 
and good roads, both of which I 


something 
believe are 


of great interest not only to our rural population but also to all | 


the people of our country. 

The bill as it passed both Houses contains a provision for the 
general parcel post under the zone system. It also contains an 
appropriation of $500,000, to be contributed by the Government 
Federal aid toward the building and maintaining of good 
roads and highways. 


as 


| Hogs, live, Ib c 
| logs, dressed___ 


The day has come for a general parcel-post law, and the bene- | 


fits to be derived from such a law will be second only to the 
benefits of the Free Delivery Mail Service. In many instances 


the parcel-post service will be used more frequently than the | 


mail service In some remete localities and in others not 
remote very little letter writing done, while the constant 
demands of subsistence urges all to provide himself and herself 
with the necessities of life. All the leading nations of the earth 
have parcel-post delivery. By the terms of the International 


So 
is 


Postal Commission 23 foreign countries may now transmit mer- 


echandise through our mails and be given free delivery at the 
rate of 12 cents per pound, with a limit of 11 pounds. This 
right is given by us to foreign countries but denied to our own 
people and has been the result of much resentment and complaint. 

The parcel post is advocated by all the great political parties. 
All the candidates for President are for it—Taft, Wilson, and 
Roosevelt. Hitchcock urges it, and many statesmen of high 
in all parties favor it. It is incorporated into and 
made a part of the platforms of the Republican, Democratic, 
and Progressive Parties. 

The two vital reasons for adopting the parcel post find pre- 
in its utility and benefit to the people of a great 
Nation. It is common knowledge that the products of the farm 
last year were valued at $9,000,000,000, and according to the 
estimate of the chairman of the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Co., B. F. Yoakum, this vast product of the farm was 
absorbed as follows: 


standing 


sentment 
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$6,000,000,000 was marketed by the farmer, with an ultimate 
cost to the consumer of $13,000,000,000. Involved in this is t}he 
high charge of transportation. As an illustration of a practical 


| transaction, let us take an example used by a Member of (op. 


gress from Maryland of the highest authority on statistical and 
economic questions. 

Quoting, Mr. Lewis says: 

As the President has stated, the high cost of living is bonnd up 
this legislation. I insert here a table showing the price of 2 doze: 
eggs, a dressed fowl, 3 pounds of butter, a like amount of country 
sausage, a country-cured bam, and a half bushel of apples at the far; 
They sold at a farm near this city at $2.85, but when they got t 
consumer the cost was $5.55 
Lewis table showing effect on high cost of living and prices of the \ 

necessaries of a system of transportation direct from the produce 

the farm to the consumer in the towns and the cities. 


in 


| 

| Systems of cos 
consumer und 
postal express 


Present system of costs 
to consumer. 


Direct 
price | pri 
plus | plu 
36 10 
miles | mi! 
rail- 
way 
haul. 


| Direct 
| price 
plus 
postal 
rural 
trans- 
porta- 
tion. 


Article sold and amount of | Dit 


shipment. |g 
Whole- by 
sale | pro- 
price. | ducer 
| at— 


Sold to 
consumer 
at— 


} 
| j 





.44 | $0.49 
.35 | 
Butter (3 pounds) : 
Country sausage (3 pounds). . 7 
Country-cured hams (10 pounds). .! 
Apples (half bushel!) 


Total ---| §.55-5. 
Reduction in transportation cost if 

ie Oe CII, <n ccc cn cnncdcsleeecctccend 
Notrr.—The last three columns represent the price of the 
with the estimated cost of transportation added to the price 
the article sold in the country, as stated. 

As illustrative of the difference in the price paid to the farmer 
for his product in 1895 and at the present time, I give a 1 
published in the Charlotte Republican, Friday, August 16, 1912: 

CHARLOTTE, Micu., Friday, August 16, 1912 
THE LOCAL MARKETS. 

Be'ow we give a comparison of the prices on the local market as re- 
ported to-day and in the Republican for the current week in 1895. A 
comparison between these prices should prove interesting reading t: 
farmers of Eaton County. In 1895 Grover Cleveland was the De 
cratic President and the Democrats were in power. 

Charlotte markets. Charlotte markets. 

{Aug. 13, 1895.] {Aug. 9, 1912.) 
(Corrected by H. Heyman.) 
Choice steers____ $0.05 to $0. 06 

Fair to good 

Steere... ols... 
Good cows__---~ 
CeO CO adgiewe 
Calves, alive___- 
Calves, dressed_— 
ee 
Ilogs, dressed___ to 
Spring chickens_ 14 to 
Chick’s, dressed_ 
Beef hides___ ~~ .09 to 
OR i ert -12 to 
Sheep pelts... - .15 to 

(Corrected by Lamb & Spen 
2 gutter _.._.____. $0.20 to $v 
oma Egg 
. 40 Potatoes 
(Corrected by Shepherd Milling ‘ 
Wheat 9. ' 
.25 to Oats 
3 1: te ‘4&, ORR ccictiietnin “= 

For 1@ articles of common foodstuff, consisting of poultry 
eggs, potatoes, cabbage, apples, onions, and so forth, Secre! 
of Agriculture Wilson in his report for 1910 shows that | 
consumer pays 51.75 per cent more than the farmer gets. ‘| 
office of the pareel post will be to cheapen transportation 
only from producer to consumer, but also from merchant 
customer. ° 

True it.is that many questions are involved as to how 
to set the parcel-post machinery in operation after the nee 
determined. 

That the transportation of merchandise of all kinds shou 
be performed by the post office with weight limited at a unifo! 
price has its adherents. , 

Parcel express, in which the express companies should 
taken over by the United States and the Government assume | 
duty of transportation as a monopoly, has its advocates. 


Others are of the opinion that rates of the express compan 


shipn 
at wi 


Cattle, live, ewt_ $3. 00 
Cattle, dressed__ 4.50 


to $4. 00 
to 6. 00 
.04 to 
. O24 to 
.O1 to 
.06 to 


.04 to 
. 054 to 


- 07 
. 09 


to 


NN eta cerecs 
Hides, pound —_- 


Sutter 
Eggs 
Potatoes - 


ros 


Wheat 
seans_ 
VOats- 


to . 68 
. 26 


} 


One-third was kept by the farmer himself; | should be fixed by the Commerce Commission. 

















the bill just passed, and which has since become a law, 


In 
8750000 was provided for establishing a general parcel post 


nuder the zone system. It also contains a provision for a rural 

parcel post, whereby any article can be sent from one place to 
her upon the same rural route or to the city or town from 

which the rural route emanates at the rate of 5 cents for the 
first pound and 1 cent for each additicnal pound up to a limit 
of 11 pounds, and under the law— 

The United States shall be divided into units of area 30 minutes 
, identical with a quarter of the area formed by the intersecting 
eis of latitude and meridians of longitude represented on appro- 
postal maps or plans, and such units of area shall be the basis 

of ht postal zones, 

A rate of 5 cents for the first pound and 3 cents for each addi- 
tional pound will carry a package any place within the first 
gone; a rate of G cents for the first pound and 4 cents for each 
additional pound for the second zone; a rate of 7 cents for the 
first pound and 5 cents for each additional pound for the third 

e: a rate of 8 cents for the first pound and 6 cents for each 
additional pound for the fourth zone; a rate of 9 cents for the 
first pound and 7 cents for each additional pound for the fifth 
gone; 2 rate of 10 cents for the first pound and 9 cents for each 

iditional pound for the sixth zone; a rate of 11 cents for the 
first pound and 10 cents for each additional pound for the seyv- 

euth zone; and a rate of 12 cents for the first pound and 12 

cents for each additional pound for the eighth zone. 

This last course leads us to note the fact that our first rural 
free delivery was inaugurated under an appropriation of $50,000 
in the year 1896 and has now developed into a magnificent and 
splendid system. I wish to call attention to just one of the 
numerous needs and necessities for the Post Office taking on the 


parcel-post system, and that is, that while the express companies 
could satisfactorily perform the service in many of the cities 


where they have transportation facilities, if the rates were re- 
duced, still the express is wholly unequipped for any but munici- 
pal business and wholly fails to reach the country store or the 
farm as now reached by the rural postal system. To require 


the express companies to equip themselves for this. service | 


would be to duplicate a system already equipped by rural car- 
riers, which must greatly add to the expense. There are em- 
ployed upward of 60,000 in the service of the express companies. 
There are practically 280,000 in the postal service, of whom 
42°00 are rural carriers with facilities for transporting light 
merchandise. Transportation chirges can be figured out to an 


exact nicety and should be made to cover the cost only. Much 
economy could be put into practice by the Government. There 


could be great quantities shipped by fast freight and the cost 
of transportation greatly reduced. The cost per ton by express 
is shown to be an average of $31.20, while freight is moved for 
$1.90 per ton, or on the ratio of 16.42 to 1. 

Much prejudice exists against the express companies, owing to 


their exorbitant charges. Sometimes and frequently the ex- 
press companies collect at each end of the route, making a 
double charge. This is intolerable. According to the report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the railroads were paid 


but 7 cents per ton-mile for carrying express. In fact, there is 
a lack of harmony, unity, and fairness between the transporta- 
tion of postal and express traffic with the railroads, in which 
the people lose heavily and which uniform rates and practice 
would correct and economize. 

SERVICE TABLE 
Ratios of average erpress charges to average freight charges in 11 countries. 





Ratios of 


| Average | Average | average 

‘ ex press sight x 33 

Countries. +e ‘ freight | express 
| charge charge | to 

freight 


| per ton. _ per ton. | 
| charges. 


hiss . shpdb ntact ides <4 Geibendnsctmetiane si £6. 51 $1.95 | 3.2 tol 
endunwditel aeheweiilihiG sons «out sdtamernieh 3.77 74 5.0 tol 

; a cGtasteeeawiddgdensecedesodsGuiceccesqeure 14.92 53 19.3 tol 
Edith tated Jit. Dilan ihshs cdi achiccebis 5.49 87 6.3 tol 

TT RROG civics oid aehbe oleh oan bana oss ogdinbaine « 6. 88 9 | 7.2 tol 
. ilebiinn sinh aie det adn adn’ Consdedcaocind= i 3. 80 76 5.0 tol 
. EY sc ce seeccuctcasbambesesocedébesacecaveesesae 3. 68 93 3.9 tol 
DE cedecdits dita chdcbdodévcs phbdusdsaaies 2. 43 . 67 3.6 tol 

$0066 6c cone sues blhsebe decneséandeoccceces 1.90 .49 3.8 tol 

igdtigl tint neath endasceditd teediinns tans 4.32 . 86 5.0 tol 

Average for 10 countries. ...................-- Se Mae tee ; 5.23 tol 

United, (RAE Steen: Boe, Cosecends... desta. ntaies | 27.61 1.90 | 14.53 tol 


! Belgium and Denmark deliver parcels. 


In the enaciment of important legislation its effect must be of 


consideration. To provide that the Post Office should at 


t 


‘ 


‘ undertake to transact or take over all the business of the 


ress companies would lead to confusion, if it were not impos- 
ie, 


81D 


The business of the Post Office is of great magnitude, 
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employing upward of 280,000 persons in its service. 
year 1908 we record the following transactions: 

Weight of mail matter, 600,540 tons. 

Length of haul, 620 miles, or an average 
1 mile. 

That the Post Office paid the railroad companies 13.2 ce: 
ton for hauling mail matter. 

That the number of pieces handled by the Post Office was 
3,1738,340,329. 

That the average weight of mail pieces is 1.46 ounces; and 
that the Government paid during that year to the railroads for 
mail transportation the sum of $49,404,763. 

And to take on the express companies, something of its magni- 
tude may be shown when we consider that in 1909 the express 
companies handled 4,559,296 tons; that the average haul was 
200 miles, equivalent to 911,356,200 tons. 1 mile; that there 
were in round numbers 300,000,000 pieces of express, with an 
average of 32.52 pounds each, for which the express companies 
paid the railroads 7 cents a ton per mile for its transportation, 


In the 


orn 9° 
Ob me ted 


of 1,850 tons 


its 


a 


1 


‘ 
and there were employed 60,000 persons in its service 

To the ordinary observer it looks unreasonable that the Govy- 
ernment should pay 13.2 cents for drawing a ton of postal par- 
cels when the express companies pay but 7 cents a ton for the 
same service in transmitting a ton of express parcels, and so 
patent has the discrimination become that the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission have ordered the express companies to make 


& sweeping reduction in their charges, as well as method of 
doing business, to take effect on or before October 9, 1912 
GOOD ROADS. 

There were introduced 28 bills direct!y providing for good 
roads. The Lill originally passed by the House provided that the 
Government should pay a certain sum for public highways com 
ing up to a certain standard. Class A was to be macadam, shell, 


brick, well graded and rounded, and was to draw 
Class B was to be gravel, burnt clay, sand and gravel, or cl: 
and gravel, with smooth surface, and was to draw $20 a 
while class C was to be continuously well Kept, 
with a firm, smooth surface, $15; all to be properly drained and 
kept in good repair. The meney was to be paid to the officer 
efititled to the highway funds by the United States Treasury 
upon the warrants of the Postmaster General. The number of 
miles of State roads now in the United States traveled by the 


$25 a mile 
iV 
mile: 


well comypricte l, 


rural and star-route carriers is estimated at 1.179.000—o! 
| macadam, or class A, 35,000 miles: of gravel, or class B, S3.000: 
and of class C, clay grade, 1,061,000 miles. If all were up to 
standard it would require the Government to pay the price of 


a single battleship, $18,450,000, toward their maintenance 
There are in the United States 118,000 miles of p roads that 
comply with the requirements, and a general average of $20 


| per mile would require $2,360,000. 


Ww 


ue Senate amended this part of the bill by striking cut all 
of the provision for good roads and substitutii therefor a 
clause appointing a joint commission comprised of three mem 
bers from the Senate Committee on Post Offices and Pest Roads 
land three from the membership of the House mmitte to 
| make an inquiry into the subject of Federal aid for good roads 
and report at the earliest practical date, and appropriated the 
sum of $25,000 to conduct the hearing and make the inquiry. 
The amendments of the Senate were disagreed to by the He use, 
and the bill as amended sent to conference. The conference 
report which was enacted into law, provides $500,000, to be ex 


pended by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster Gen 
eral in the improvement of post roads and highway desj ed 
providing the State or local subdis > 


isic 


by them, is will exy sv 
where the Government expends $1 on such highways his i 
beginning in the right direction, and it is hoped in t \ 
sult in a systematic and uniform system of good-ro 

While under the Constitution of the United States dire 
thority to establish post roads is given, this authority 
been acted upon and the Government has not entered 
policy of public-road building, much Ss it \ a al ( 
mail service, for you all know what poor roa ! 
they impede the traffic. Good roads would , 
more practicability and benefit to rural cor \\ r 
it be wise or unwise, the tip has come to meet t “| ) 
By good -roads we lessen the cost of transpor "\ ive a 
direct benefit to the adjoining and neighbo i S: ‘ } 
der a system worked out in Ohio, the va of fari dj “ 
|a turnpike is enhanced one-quarter to one-half, and some pum 
chasers refuse to buy land off a macadam or gr Ll 
any price. Ohio is taking a position in ad ‘ ' ‘ 
other States in relation to good road md ¥ ' ' 
amendment to its constitution to perm e § e 
bonds for the purpose of building a system of county roads. 





The issuing of the bonds is to spread over a period of 10 y« 
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and it is claimed, when completed, the improvement will be 
the greatest asset ever added to the State; that it will increase 
farm values, stimulate many kinds of industry, and bring an 
era of prosperity throughout the State. It is proposed that the 
State shall pay all the cost of these roads, and so leave the 
control and use of the county and township road funds for con- 
struction and upkeep of local roads. Goy. Harmon, in recom- 
mending this bond, gives the following reasons: 
{From Better Roads.] 


YOU SHOULD VOTE FOR THIS AMENDMENT— 
If you are a farmer, because your farm will increase in value; you 
can raise more profitable crops; your cost of haul will be lower; you 


can market your products when prices are best; your children can get to 
school; your family can attend church; your physician will be in closer 
touch with you; your boys and girls will stay on the farm; you will have 
better mail service, better social life, and happier conditions all about you, 

If you are a merchant, because good roads will enlarge your trading 
radius and make possible for purchasers to reach you every day in the year. 

If you represent a chamber commerce or board of trade, because 
public roads are commercial feeders to the cities, and every improve- 
ment of these roads means a greater prosperity to the cities through 
increased agricultural productions and greater stimulus to all industries. 

If you are a day laborer, because a large per cent of the cost of con- 
struction of public roads goes to labor. 

If you are a highway official, because you are striving for a better 
method of road construction and maintenance and more efiicient road 
administration. 

If you are interested In railroads, because improved wagon roads 
mean greater production, consequently more traffic, prevent freight con- 
gestion, bring you more industries, more tourists, and larger dividends. 

If you are an automobile user, because you can get the benefit 
your machine every day in the year; your repair bills will be lower; 
longer and better tours will be possible at all seasons of the year. 

if you are a dealer in farm products and implements, because you can 
receive the products and deliver the implements ac all times of the year. 


of 


If you are an automobile manufacturer, because every mile of improved | 


roads means a greater demand for both pleasure and commercial cars, 


increases wealth, and consequently the power to purchase your machines. | 
a publisher or editor, because improved roads make wider | 


If you are 
cirenlation possible, increase advertising by stimulating 
enterprises, and because road improvement is the most 
nomic question of the day 

if you are a manufacturer of road machinery or road materials, be- 
cause road improvement means more business for you. 

If you are a proprietor of a hotel, because improved roads mean 
more tours and more commercial travel. 

If you are a banker, because good roads will increase agriculture, 
commerce, manufacture, deposits. deposito’s, and dividends. 

If you are a minister of the gospe!, because good roads will make it pos- 
sible for you to visit the people and for the people to reach your meetings. 

If you are a traveler or a tramp, because good roads are more .at- 
tractive than mudholes. 

If you are a father or a mother, because your children can get to 
the public schools, the Sunday schools, the mass, and the church. 

If you are a progressive citizen, hecause you can not progress so long 
as your State and Nation remain in the mud. 

Among the many theories, that of the Government paying one- 
third and the local authorities the other two-thirds is apparently 
an equitable arrangement. Ought this improvement to be entered 
npon? Since the beginning of the Government agriculture has 
been our chief industry. Our best citizenship has been con- 
nected with farm life. The farmer has done his patriotic duty 


commercial 
important eco- 


always, contributed to every emergency and every improvement. | 


Millions upon millions have been paid for other internal im- 
provements. Canals have been builded, rivers improved, public 
buildings erected without stint or number. Alone he has 
builded the highways which have opened up the country, and 
he has enriched it with schoolhouses and the churches. The 
husbandman is the basis of our national fabric, and we are 
pleased to note the spirit and favor with which the improve- 
ment of the country highway is regarded. By good roads a 
closer relation to country life is established, and this oppor- 
tunity to do something along the line of public good and of 
benefit to the farmer should not be disregarded. 





An Answer to the Stand-Pat Press. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 

Mr. LAFFERTY said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the leave given me on the last day of 
the session to extend my remarks in the Recorp at any time 
within 10 days after adjournment, I desire to submit now to be 
printed in the Recorp, in order that I may answer the same, a 
cheap blatherskite editorial which appeared in the Oregon Daily 
Journal August 28, 1912, as follows: 

THE UNFIT. 
ARTHUR <MIDON ABRAHAM A. W. WALTER LAFFERTY is sending cam- 


saign letters through the mail from Washington to Portland voters. 
le phously styles this campaign letter “A report of his work.” 
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But it is not a report of his work. There was no work of ‘ 
quence to report. He says he secured passage of “ six private , 
and that “I have several others favorably reported for passa fs 
December.” — 

He adds: “ The railroad land-grant suit is going forward more r ly 
than at any time heretofore, and you may depend upon it that | 1 
keep behind it.” 

In the land-grant legislation Larrerty has repeatedly tried to 3 
duce jokers by which his law clients will get enormously valuabl r 
lands at $2.50 per acre. In land-grant legislation Larrerry n 
reality representing Larrerty and LArFrerty’s law clients, not . 


mublic. That is the way “ you may depend upon it that I sha}! 
ehind”’ the land-grant suit. 

The main purpose of Larrerty’s “ report of the trend of my yw 
is to attack Portland newspapers. He says the combined net 3 
of the two big newspaper corporations of Portland last year were | 
to the salaries of 50 United States Senators.” Why didn’t h 
it a million United States Senators? His statement would hay 
quite as truthful, and it would have required no additional stret 
his conscience. 

He says “one reason for these enormous profits was the specia 
| lege of the newspapers to a 1-cent-a-pound rate, or $1 for 100 

whereby their papers were transported, not with their own mon 
| with the hard-earned money of the people.” 

Ninety-five per cent of the Journal’s circulation is within a rad f 
350 miles of Portland. On this circulation the Journal pays the (; 
ernment $1 per 100 pounds. It could get the same service throu; 
express companies for 60 cents per 100 pounds. The Government's 
at $1 per 100 pounds must be considerable, since the express com) 
| at 60 cents, are not carrying traffic at a loss. 

Though the Journal pays the Government $1,000 a month for p 

| about 11 per cent of its circulation goes through the mails. Of t| 

| 1 per cent goes beyond the zone for which the express companies « 
but 60 cents per 100 pounds. The great volume of the circulat ; 

delivered by carrier in Portland and various Oregon and Washineton 
cities by which a vast army of employees is maintained. 

The Government's postal deficiency is not caused by 





the Jo 


The Government makes a heavy profit on its service for the Jour: 


It 

is the crowding of the mails with the free delivery of so-called speectes, 

| never uttered, by such mountebanks as ARTHUR AMIDOR ABRAHAM \. \ 
WALTER LAFFERTY that contributes to the postal deficit. 


It is the free 
distribution through the mails of lying “ reports of the trend my 
work " by the Laffertys and other congressional imposters that sw: the 
postal deficit. 

A sample of the fraud and falsehood in LAFFERTY’s mendacio 
port of the trend of my work” is the following: “And havin 
special parcel express for themselves these newspapers are not d 
ing a parcel express for the common herd.” 

Than the Journal, no newspaper in the United States has been 


| active, more frequent, or more vigorous in demanding the est 
| ment of a_parcel post, a fact with which every Journal read 5 
familiar. LArrerty’s lie on this point is wapton, deliberate, d 


premeditated, and reflects the character of the man, 
| Is a common liar a fit Congressman? 

Cutting out the puny attempt at ridicule and the hackneyed 
howl “common liar,” the foregoing editorial contains only 1! 
following statements, which let us now proceed to analyze aud 
see if there is anything in any of them: 

First. That my letter was not a report of my work and tlia 
there was no work of consequence to report. 

Second. That I have attempted to place jokers in the lan 
grant legislation for the benefit of my private clients. 
| Third. That the main purpose of my letter was to attack the 
| big Portland newspapers, and that I grossly misrepresen!od 
their net earnings, and that I misrepresented the Journal's 
tude on a parcel express. 


1c 


FIRST. 


to report. To the Journal probably nothing is of any consiiler- 
able consequence that does not appear in the commerci:! 
columns of that paper. But to me it was of consequence to re 
port to my constituents that I was favorable to and working 
for an eight-hour law for men, women, and children. To me it 
| appeared of consequence to let the public know that I was \ 
ing for a parcel express, that I was working for physical val! 
tions of all public-utility monopolies and the fixing of rates : 
cordingly, and even for the fixing of maximum prices of 


| To the Journal there was no “ work of consequence” for me 


modities when found to be controlled by an absolute mono] «'y. 
To me it appeared of importance that I let my employers V 


that I favor a minimum wage law, the issuance of asset 
rency by the Government to prevent the possibility of 
when the country is filled with plenty, and an income ti 
an inheritance tax to distribute swollen fortunes and he!p }eat 
the burdens of the Government in proportion to the protection 
received. Besides, I thought it not out of place to let m) 

ployers know that I had taken an active part in the pass: 
the three-year homestead law, the river and harbor appre}! 
tion bill, giving to the district the largest approp-iation |! 

had for years, and the bill allowing coastwise trade to 

through the Panama Canal without the payment of tolls. | ! 
been deliberately, willfully, and maliciously lied about so 

sistently by the Oregonian and Journal and called a jok 
Washington that I thought I might well avail myself of 

privilege of communicating with the people who pay the frei+ 
Incidentally I mentioned that six of my individual bills b! 
passed the House this session, which is the fact and gives (e 
lie to the stand-pat press of Portland. Three of these were |)! 
sion bills, one was for the relief of Harry F. Wade, anotiier 
for the relief of Robert F. Scott, and the sixth was the land- 























































erant bill. I also have favorably reported for passage in De- 
ember Senator Bourne’s bill appropriating $250,000 for the 
relief of the Sherman County settlers. This bill had passed the 
Senate several times, but had always died in committee in the 
House. This year for the first time it was favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Claims, and I wrote the report and 
secured its adoption. 

I also procured a favorable report on Senator Bourne's bill 
appropriating $50,000 for additional fish-culture stations on the 
Columbia River. I also secured a favorable report upon the bill 
introduced by me for the relief of Lewis Montgomery. I like- 
wise secured a favorable report on Senator CHAMBERLAIN’sS bill 
for the relief of George Owens et al., and I secured the passage 
of Senator CHAMBERLAIN’s bills to reimburse the officers and 
crew of the lighthouse tender Manzanita, and the bill to 

he city of Pendleton a portion of the public lands for water- 
works purposes. In addition, I made a fight on the floor of the 
House to hold in the Indian appropriation bill six different ap- 
propriations inserted therein on motion of Senator CHAMBER- 
LAIN, and the amendments were agreed to and became laws. 
These six amendments appropriate $66,000 to settle with six 
Indian tribes of Oregon for lands ceded to the Government, 
Many times these bills had passed the Senate, but had always 
failed in the House. Let anyone doubting this statement ask 
Harrison Allen, lawyer, Electric Building, Portland, Oreg., who 


was attorney for the Indians and knows the history of the long | 


fight to get these people their money. I also joined Representa- 
tive HAWLEY in carrying to the floor of the House a vigorous 
fight to hold in the urgent deficiency bill the item to pay Oregon 
her war claim of $192,000, which Senator CHAMBERLAIN had 
procured to be inserted in the Senate and which Senator 
RouRNE was holding out for in conference, he being a member of 
the conference committee. We lost that fight owing to the late- 
ness of the session, but we will win it eventually. I just wish 
to say here, parenthetically, that while I have sharply disagreed 
with other members of the Oregon delegation upon some policies, 
they have each and every one performed splendid service for the 
State at this session. Oregon was represented by Senator 
BocurNE on the conference committees that finally perfected the 
river and harbor bill, the Post Office bill, and the urgent defi- 
ciency bill, while Senator CHAMBERLAIN was also on several con- 
ference committees, including the Indian appropriation bill. But 
to conclude, as to the Journal’s first statement that I had noth- 
ing to report in my letter, I only wish that I could have written 
a letter long enough to cover what I am actually trying to ac- 
complish here. I wanted to state also that my bills to provide 
for an elective Federal jadiciary, a regulation of prices in inter- 
state trade of commodities when controlled by a monopoly, and 
for an eight-hour law for men, women, and children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were the first introduced in Congress, but I 
did not have the space. I would like to ask now when Portland 
will elect another Congressman who will thus stand for the 
publie as against the special interests, if the campaign of vicious 
misrepresentation against me by the stand-pat press prevails? 
SECOND. 

The charge that I have attempted to place “jokers” in the 
land-grant legislation for the benefit of my private clients is so 
silly as to be laughable. The only clients I have are the 65 
people who went out on the railroad land in 1907 and made 
settlement for the purpose of bringing test cases. I did not 
charge any one of them a penny for bringing their suits, nor do 
I have any contract with them for any fee in the future. I 
simply wanted to see the test cases brought, knowing that a 
creat outrage was being perpetrated on the public by the rail- 
road company. Now there are some 15,000 vacant railroad 
claims of 160 acres each. The 65 settlers who went on the land 
in 1907 made a great sacrifice for the public good in order to 
put the law to a test in court. They are entitled to public ap- 
plause rather than opposition by the stand-pat press. Even if I 
had tried to have these early settlers protected in the forfeiture 
case, it would have been eminently proper; but I did not, 
because whatever rights they acquired are vested rights and 
they need no protection. No subsequent action by Congress or 
by the Government could affect the rights of those settlers. 
“ joker” to the land-grant bill was a proposed section providing 
that if the 15,000 vacant claims shall be forfeited to the Gov- 
ernment that they, too, shall go to settlers under rules to be 
set out in a proclamation of the President guaranteeing to each 
citizen of the country an equal chance. Since the land-grant 
bill of August 20 became a law without such a provision I am 
now trying to have it amended this December to include this pro- 
vision. That is my “ joker.” 
add iripetus to the prosecution of the suit, and will show to the 
country that Congress is sincere in its desire to see the original 
law carried out in good faith. It will mean that the Govern- 
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give | 





My | 


If this “ joker” is adopted, it will | 





ment is going to force the disposition of these lands in small 
tracts to bona fide settlers. Without this “ joker” the railroad 
attorneys will say in the Supreme Court that the Government 
has practically admitted that the lands are unfit for settlement 
by providing that they shall not be subject to disposition of any 


kind. The railroad company is very much opposed to my 
‘ joker,” and it is very much opposed to me personally, as may 


be observed by the ligiit reflected by the stand-pat press of Port- 
land. The people have one of the hardest fights on their hands 
that they ever waged if they expect to win this land-grant fight, 
and they must not get scared at every little flurry of a stand-pat 
newspaper. I have received neither money nor pleasure out of 
this job so far, and if the people do not have implicit faith in 


| me they will confer a great favor on me by electing some other 


man to the job. I did make a little money in private life, but I 
have not been able to save a cent here, and am penniless to-day. 
To meet the fight that has been made on me I have paid out 
thousands of dollars for printing bills at the Government Print- 
ing Office and for clerical help, People said I was making a 
hopeless fight against the two big newspapers of Portland, but I 
said it would be a fight to a finish, and it will be. I was 
offered a job as attorney for the Coos Bay & Eastern Electric 
Co. immediately after I became active here with my land-grant 
“ joker” and had I accepted that “ employment” I would prob- 
ably now have at enough money to buy a ticket home, 
which I do not happen to have without borrowing it as it 
So much for the Journal’s charge that I 
“ joker” in my land-grant bill, 


least 
is, 


have tried to insert u 


THIRD. 
T said in my letter that the net profits of the Oregonian and 


| Journal the past year amounted to as much as the salaries of 50 
| United States Senators; 


that those papers had a special privilege 
of sending their papers through the mails for 1 cent a pound, 
and that this was paid for by the people in part, and that there- 
fore it was in somewhat bad -taste for their editors to sit back 
in their palatial offices high up from the streets in their tower- 


ing office buildings and scold the people who had contributed 
these profits for having nominated a man who was trying to 
do something to also better their condition in life. That was 


my charge, and it was true. The Journal says that I might as 
well have said that their profits were equal to the salaries of a 
million Senators; that I would have been about right. 
But, did you notice how they failed to say what their net 
profits were, or even to approximate it? The Journal must 
take the peeple to be easy, indeed, to expect them to meekly 
accept that editorial as satisfactory, and s to themselves, 
“Oh, the Journal 


as near 


ay 


is great, and we must not complain that it 
did not tell us what profits it really makes.” The fact is that 
I took the Journal off its feet by telling the truth about its 


greedy stand-pat tendencies, and it went completely into the air 
in attempting to answer me. It realized that since my letter 
had gone into every home in Portland that its day of double 
dealing and deception was about at an end unless it could dis- 
credit me. So it yelled “ common liar,’ and “he might as well 
have said our profits were equal to the of a million 
United States Senators.” Now, since the echo that scream 
of the Journal has died away in the clouds, let get back 
down to the earth and see who is the “liar.” [I happen to know 
just about what the profits of the two big newspaper cerpora- 
tions ure per year, and it is very close to $375,000 rhe protits 
of the Oregonian Publishing Co. last year were $225,000, and the 
Journal claims to be making about as much, and it probably is. 
But say that the Journal is making only $150,000 a year, then 
the net profits of the two corporations would be equal to the 
salaries of 50 United States I know exactly what 
the profits of the Oregonian Publishing Co. were, because Leslie 
M. Scott, one of its stockholders, showed me a copy of the 
port of C. A. Morden, its business manager. The Journal 
frantically to get away from my charge that white it is feeding 
off the people it is fighting the people’s representative by say 
ing that it could send its papers cheaper by express than the 
Government is hauling them, and that it is the most ardent 
advocate of any newspaper in the United States in favor of a 
parcel post. 

Now, I challenge both those statements being absolute 
falsehoods. The Journal has the option under the law to send 
its papers by express or by mail, and it admits that its postage 
| bill is $1,000 a month. Would any private corporation pay 
| $12,000 a year to the post office for service that it could get for 
| less somewhere else? Well, hardly. That of itself shows that 
| the Journal is a sickly and irresponsible liar. 


salaries 
of 


us 


Senators. 


tries 


as 


The express com 
panies have made a special rate for newspapers and periodicals, 
and whenever the Journal can get the best of it by sending its 
papers in bulk to an adjoiuing town by express it does so. It 
| said that only 11 per cent of its circulation goes by mail and 
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that for this service it pays $12,000 a year. Then, if all its 
circulation went by mail, its postage bill alone would be over 
$100,000 a year. And who will doubt that its profits are at 
least double what the postage would be on its circulation? 
Here, again, the Journal has furnished the facts to show what 
an incompetent liar it is) And if it is not making at least 
$150,000 a year in profits, how did it erect its fine new 12-story 
office building? And if it makes only $150,000 a year, that sum 
added to the annual profits of the Oregonian Publishing Co. 
is equal to the salaries of 50 United States Senators. ‘That was 
my statement which called forth from the Journal the ridicu- 
lous statement that I might as well have said that the com- 
bined profits of the two big newspapers of Portland are equal 
to the salaries of a million United States Senators. I further 
charge thet the Journal is not fighting for a parcel express, as 
stated in my letter, nor will the Journal dare oppose anything 
the express companies or the railroad companies want, for it 
gets thousands of doliars of its profits through the influence of 
those interests. 

Is a paper shown to be such a puny, sickly, and incompetent 
liar fit to be read in any decent home? 


Purchases the Workingman Is Supposed to Make. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. Spraker: I desire to insert as a part of my remarks a 
speech of James L. Feeney, ex-president Central Labor Unien, 
Washington, D. C., former editor International Bookbinders’ 
Journal, delivered before the New York State Republican Club, 
Thursday, August 29, 1912. 

The speech is as follows: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the Concresstonat Recorp of August 21 
is un remarkable speech on the tariff by Congressman UNpDeER- 
woop, wherein he tries to tell the workingmen of the United 
States of the great amount of tariff taxes they pay on all the 
articles they use in their homes and what they wear. 

if all the workingmen of the United States were ignorant 
men and could not read or write, possibly the speech would have 
great effect, coming from such a high authority as the chairman 
ot the Ways and Means Committee and majority leader of the 
House, but, I am pleased to say, fully 90 per cent of the Ameri- 
ean workmen are intelligent men, and especially the working- 
man who votes, and when they read the speech of Mr. UNprr- 
woop and reflect a little they will soon understand 
speech is a deceptive one and he can not prove one 
I do not intend to take up his speech section by section 
show wherein he is in error, but I will show conclusively that 
he is wrong regarding the purchases the workingman is 
posed to make. In order to show the misstatements of 
UnNpverwoop I will read an extract from his speech: 


assertion. 


sup- 


Mr. 


MAN PESET BY TARIFF TAXES 


Inder the present oppressive tariff law the 
night from his toil clad in a woolen suit 
12 per cent, stockings and underwear 71 
50 per cenf, a wool hat, and a pair of 
per nt 

lie carries in bi 
wife as she looks 
wh 


laboring man returns at 


per cent, 
woolen 


a cotton shirt 
gloves, each taxed 78 
hand a dinner pail taxed 45 per cent and greets his 
at him through a windowpane taxed 62 per cent, 
‘ has draw side a curtain taxed 42 per cent. 

\fter seraping his shoes on an iron scraper taxed 75 per 
wipes them on a mat taxed 50 per cent. He lifts the door latch taxed 
45 per cent, ste i carpet taxed 62 per cent, kisses his wife, clad 
in a W taxed 75 per cent She is mending an umbrella 
taxed 50 per cent with thread taxed 30 per cent. 

Che house is made of brick which has been bought with 
earnings through building ion The bricks 
per cent, the lumber 9 per cent, and the paint 32 per 
mapper Was taxed 25 per cent, the plain furniture 35 per cent. 
hangs his pail on a steel pin taxed 45 per cent. He washes his hand 
in a tin ba taxed 45 per cent, using taxed 20 per cent. | 

looking-glass taxed 45 per cent and arranges h 


ps it 


ler } 
oolen dress 


their 
were taxed 
cent. Th 


essociatic 


sin soap 
then proceeds to the 
hair with a rubber comb taxed 35 per cent. 

He proceeds to eat his supper which the 
taxed 45 per cent, for which she 


1s 


wife has cooked on a stove 
has used pots and kettles taxed 45 per 
cent On the table is common crockery taxed 55 per cent and cheap 
glass tumblers taxed 45 per cent. The sugar he puts in his tea is 
taxed 54 per cent, which he stirs with a spoon taxed 45 per cent. His 
menl is a frugal one, because of the high cost of living. He uses a 
knife and fork taxed 50 per cent in eating a piece of fish taxed 10 
per cent, bread taxed 20 per cent, potatoes taxed 22 per cent, carrying 
as seasoning salt taxed 33 per cent, butter taxed 24 per cent, and 
finishing with rice taxed 62 per cent. He proceeds to read a book 
taxed 25 per 


sait 


| Capitol. 


and | 


jand I 


taxed 75 per cent, his shoes | 
taxed | 


from | 


cent, he | 


| manufacturing country, and it now has the trade in 
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frame taxed 45 per cent, which contains a spring taxed 45 per cent, a 
mattress taxed 20 per cent, sheets taxed 45 per cent, a pair of wooien 
blankets taxed 75 per cent, and a cotton spread taxed 45 per cent. 

He is taken ill. and the doctor prescribes medicine taxed 25 per cent 
which, being ineffective, he passes from his active sphere ef life and 
his remains are deposited in a coffin taxed 35 per cent, which is con- 
veyed. to the cemetery in a wagon taxed 35 per cent, deposited in its 
last resting place in mother earth, and the grave filled in by the use of 
a spade taxed 45 per cent, and over his grave is raised a small monu- 
ment taxed 50 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD says the workingman returns home at night 
frem his toii clad in a woolen suit taxed 75 per cent, his shoes 
12 per cent, stockings and underwear 71 per cent, a cotton shirt 
taxed 50 per cent, a wool hat and a pair of woolen gloves each 
taxed 7S per cent. 

The above statements would be correct “if” the workingman 
purchased the foreign-made article; but Mr. UNpDERWoop knows, 
or he should know, that every article he mentions in his speech 
is made in this country, and that is the article that the Ameri- 
can workinan purchases at all times. 

The cloth for the woolen suit is made in Massachusetts and 
other States. The shoes are made in Massachusetts and other 
States. Stockings, underwear, gloves, hats, and shirts are made 
in almost every State, including the State or district that Mr. 
UNDERWOOD represents in Congress, and he is fully aware that 
none of the workingmen of Alabama purchase foreign-made 
goods when they can get the American-made article at a lower 
price. 

All the other articles mentioned by Mr. UNDERWOOD, such as 
doormats, carpets, umbrellas, bricks, lumber, paint, furniture, 
tin basins, soap, looking-glasses, combs, stoves, pots, kettles, 
crockery, knives and forks, and even the coffin and stone monu- 
ment over the workingman’s grave are all made or produced in 
this country, and they carry no tariff tax. 

Now, suppose t.e tariff was reduced on all the articles men- 
tioned in the speech of Mr. UNbEerwoop, The workingmen 
could, no doubt, get them at a reduction from the present prices; 
but where would they get the money to buy them? The many 
thousands, in fact million or more, of working men and 
women employed in this country manufacturing the articles 
that Mr. UNpDERWoopD says carry a tariff tax would be thrown 
out of employment, as the foreign article would come in and 
undersell the American-made article, and I will admit every 
thing would be cheap, even labor and men, and poverty would 
take the place of prosperity. 

The Democratic Party has been tried in power by the Amer- 
ican people, and under Democratic rule everything was cheap. 
You could get a meal for the small sum of 5 cents, but thousands 
and thousands of workingmen did not have the 5 cents in order 
to buy that meal; the free bread line and soup line could be 
seen in every city; English, German, French, and Japanese 
workingmen were kept busy making goods for the United States. 
The fires in our mills were quenched ; machinery stood still; the 
workingman roamed the country looking for employment. I 


stood on Pennsylvania Avéefue, in the city of Washington, and 
that the | 


saw the famous Coxey Army on their way to the United States 
They were not permitted to eater the grounds, but I 
visited the army in its camp in the southern part of the city, 
interviewed several of them. I found a large number of 
them mechanics with union cards in their possession—ironwork 


ers, bricklayers, carpenters, printers, factory and mill hands 


all out of employment and roaming the country seeking employ 
ment to make a living. Do we want to see such sights again? 
No: never. And all workingmen should remember that a 
for the Democratic Party in November is a vote for more im 
ports, less employment, and lower wages. 

Our great President, Abraham Lincoln, in advocating a 


yote 


pro 


| tective tariff gave a very simple explanation of what the tariff 


means to the workingmen. 

President Lincoln said: 

If we buy our goods abroad, the other country has the money ai 
have the goeds: but if we buy them at home, we have both the 
money and the goods. 

Congressman UNDERWoo> complains about the great tariff 
wall the Republican Party has built up to keep out forcign- 
made and I now claim, as a representative of labor, 
that the wall is not too high, as the American workman earns, 
and he wants, good wages; and if our Government was ¢ 
ducted on tariff for revenne only wages would go down and 


we 


e£oodas: 


| it would plunge this country into widespread industrial de 


pression. 

Is Mr. UNpdERWOop aware that Japan is forging ahead as A 
China of 
goods? As the average wage in a Japanese cotton mill is 
about 20 cents a day, they would also have the American mil 
ket if we knocked down our tariff wall; but we have too many 
intelligent workingmen to permit the Democratic Party to drag 


cotton 


cent, and at the close of the day reclines on an iron bed | down labor to the level of the Japanese laborer. 
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it has been often stated that the profits of our manufacturers 
| other industries are larger than the amount paid in wages. 





‘-) statements are false, as the following table, published in 


SS 
the American Economist and taken from the 1910 census, shows 
t wages far exceed profits. 
WAGES FAR EXCEED PROFITS UNDER PROTECTION. 
is a common error with wage earners to believe that the profits 
distributed by the various industries are larger than the wages paid. 
] ther words, they persistently persuade themselves, or are per- 
‘ i by labor trouble breeders, that, as compared with wages, capital 
ting a far better income out of labor than is labor itself.. That 
elief is absolutely wrong. The fact is that labor is getting 40 per 
nore out of the industries in which it works than is capital, as 
by the following 1910 census figures: 
a oa Profits dis- 
Year’s wages : 
and salaries. i ren - 
| = 
M turing eect «agmanedsincde aban $4, 365,613,000 | $2,219, 412, 000 
i CR IE etki cccnncs ped bccwinnenks Seeker ae aie 2,145, 141,09 
I isi 50% PeadcbVesituceckevivecbetescounse 1, 170, 432, 000 744, 775, 000 | 
W CO i db tb tick oc te ceded a. uk Dis as eed lk baw 425, 657,009 | 
Mer chett is cteik i cnethicsnspwasatneinn sient tend | 1,191, 464, 00% 921, 366,009 | 
Wages excess Over profits..................... We nceues teas cae 270, 098, 009 
Mining. <.isscm-daes ROCs i Pu abaseeadteh citvaoedes 574, 720, 000 338, 626,000 | 
\\ ree a pubis dante cited 236, 094, 000 
Banking cadaxdisnnde il a i a 430, 569, 000 215, 285, 00) 
v SII, so cik.naécevasccucoecoaeeone tones a one 215, 284,09) 
( Sb ianndOeds cdicuctcuhsuwdicbweat 5, 329, 000, 000 3, 627, 000, 099 
v CU I a is ea chien d « cds eb. Dik egiadd hand eeelieeit 1, 702, 000, 00) 
The only exception is: 
Aree ce on ee re ei cet eke, | 2, 300,993,000 | 3,412,855, 009 
Profits excess over Wages..................... SOE GE WeSC sees ducts : 
| onifeanathiniainiating sa sadiaetiiaieash 
ilies ath <n cnsmatctdati Canetti 15, 363,641,000 , 10,470, 519,009 
Een Ge We ee Pe a cain on ne5 sacs soceoual ue oe aueenameaers 5, 093, 122, 009 
ual to nearly $100,000,000 a week more wages than profits for each 
52 weeks of 1910. The average yearly salaries and wages are: 
Officials and clerks in factories i ote Sis en ainhareaes “Siig 
\\ arners therein, including beys and girls ‘ - O18 
R ad employees us i04 
Mining employees . sre ecaiciedeaaes 675 
Clerks and salespeople, male and female oo wtiehentetitl 575 
Agricultural laborers (and special privileges) ée atn-~ei 3v4 
General average per worker seiitcsinahalide nage 728 


About 38.6 per cent of our population is engaged in gainful occup 


tions; as stated, the average vearly earning is $728. 
rhe average size of the family in chis country is 4.6 persons, which 
means an average income, including wages, dividends, interest, and 
ts, of about $1,292 per family. No other country in the world can 
ow so large an average family income. 
What Congress Has Done. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
- > r T ‘ 
HON. JOHN W. DAVIS, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In true House or Representatives, 
VWondanu, August 26, 1912. 
Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The fall of the gavel to-day will mark the end 
f the first regular session of the Sixty-second Congress. It 
was convened in special session on the 4th day of April, 1911, 


d sat until the 22d day of August in that year, a total of 141 


aavs, 


‘ vs. 


more continuous session, and 


v that 


for the two 


Pun t+ 
welieve it fh 


Its first regular session began on the 4th day of Decem 
er, 1911, and will close to-day on this 26th day of August, a 
total of 267 days, or a grand total sessions of 40S 
Few Congresses in the history of the Republic have been 
) eXaggeration 


the body over which you, Mr. Speaker, preside has 


to 


never been surpassed in an earnest desire to carry out the will 


of the people. 


This House 


Independent 


is composed at present of 3594 Members, of whicl 
~0 are Democrats, 159 Republicans, 1 
there are 3 vacancies—a Democratic majority of 69. 


. 1 Socialist, 
Tm 


at 


Senate, on the other hand, is composed of 96 Members, of whom 
| are Republicans, 48 are Democrats, and there are 2 vacancies. 
Yet, notwithstanding this difference in the make up of the two 


Houses, 


many laws of far-reaching import 


have 


been placed 


on the statute books, and but for the opposition of the Senate 


d the 
de 


vetoes of the 
effective. 
NS 


servants, 





President 


many more 


would have been 
Within a short time the people of the United 


ates will be called upon to pass judgment on the work of their 
It 
Which calls for frequent expressions of the popular will. 
fall 


is a wise provision in our Federal Constitution 


This 


the people will determine whether the work of this House 





has been a fulfillment of party 
between the House and the President 


the public will. 


9233 


promises; they will decide as 


whic 


h 


and awaits but the occasion for its expression. 
If this Government is to be truly representative, there can be 
no higher duty for any Member of Congress than to culttvate 


an 
constituency. 


intimate acquaintance with 


t 


he 


desires 


has 


and 
He is their “ watchman on the tower ™ 


best 


needs 


ane 


reflected 
| believe their judgment is already prepared 


if 
1 


his 
they 


have the right to expect from him not only faithful service, but 
from time to time information on those matters of government 


affecting their interest. 


1 am justified in entering upon 


I feel 


work of this Democratic House. 
‘’s enacted into law 


both measu 


the President. 


enumerated : 
1. 


and liberalized in the interes 


t 


‘ 


accordingly, Mr. Speaker, that 
summary 
Such a summary must include 
and those which having passed 
the House were halted by the Republican Senate or vetoed by 


t 


he 


REcorRD 


Under the first division the following may 


of the 


be 


The rules of the House of Representatives were revised 
of free speech and action on the 


part of the people’s representatives. Autocratic power was 
taken from the Speaker, and “ Cannonism” is a thing of the 
past. 

2. Useless employees kept on the rolls of the House by po- 


litical favoritism were dropped, and as an example of the econ- 


omy that 


begins at 


home, 


the 


annual 


expenses 


of cond 


the House of Representatives was decreased by $180,000. 


» 
». 


ucting 


The long fight for direct election of United States Senators 


by popular vote was won, and a resolution passed proposing to 


the States for their adoption such an amendment to the Con 
stitution of the United States. 

ft. A law was enacted providing for the publication of all 
campaign expenses, both before and after election, and fixing 
the maximum amount to be expended by any senatorial or 
congressional candidate. 

5+ New Mexico and Arizona-have been admitted to the 
Union—not as one unwieldy State, but as two ereign Com 
monwealihs. 

6. Self-government has been granted to Alaska. 

7. In conformity with the pledge of a generous pension 
policy” in the Democratic platform of 1908, the Sherwood }ill 
granting increased pensions to survivors of the Mexican and 
Civil Wars is now a law. 

S. ‘The long-continued refusal of Russia to recognize Ameri- 
can passports when issued to Jews, Roman Catholic priests, or 
Protestant missionaries bas been met by an abrogation of the 
treaty With Russia and a demand for treatment in accord with 
our national ideals of civie equality anal cious freedom 


|; & The industrial disease known as “ phossy jaw has been 
|} stamped out for the future by the act taxing phosphorcus 
matches out of existence. 

10. A Children’s Bureau bas been created to investigate and 

| assemble in form for action the facts with reference t f 
mortality, birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, child labor, 
liseases of children, and other matters+bearing on the welfare 
if those who resent the future of the lind. 

11. The lk principle of the eight-hour day was recog 
nized and extended by a law providing that every contract made 
for or on bebalf of the United States requiring the employ 
ment of laborers or mechanics shall contain provision th ho 
iaborer or me nic doing .any part of the work shall be re- 
quired to work more than eight hours in any calendar day 

12. A Cominission on Lidustrial Relation has bee vith Ze) 
t tudy in s bran the re ti s betwee ral 
labor and to 1 ri t { gress thereo! Whe Sid vi | 
be composed nine nil ,. three » Ine hosen from the 

ks of 0] ( ployers, thi from the « ees vl 
from the pubi t la It shou! ‘ J “lus 
peace, 

18. A parcel post | ] ] \ lw M | 
in operation, with prov, ( ul vl 
tion as experience y tre tii { 

14. In order to get the best ou ( lic 1 
posrls and | Is for hi te j 1 imt « 
the Senate d House t 
of good roads and to recon l, 
shall be taken by the Fede ) ! 

15. Ampie provision has | Pol ed I 
ment of the rivers and harbors of l or e O] 
River we have appropriated $5,400,000 1 for Mi 
including $1,500,000 for re f . fl 1 dis 
S6.000.000, 

16. In order to vide a pel body to f e 
prepare facts upon which fiscal at eo d 
have consolidated in the De tt ( il ‘ a 
the two old Bureaus of Manuf ul il of Statistics 
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ney and well-equipped bureau, to be known as the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, with largely increased and 
well-defined powers and functions, 

Under our constitutional system of government the power to 
lay and collect taxes must always be with Congress, the elected 
representatives of the people. It can not be delegated to any 
board, body, or individual; and, in this sense, those who speak 
of “taking the tariff out of politics” are proposing the impos- 
sible. But, in the language of the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [|Mr. Firzceratp], with whose committee this great 
piece of constructive legislation originated : 

What every sincere man desired was the establishment of some service 
through which might be obtained accurate information in systematized 
form relative to the 
lation without having such information filter through some intervening 
body, to be colored or modified or affected by such a course. In the 
bureau now established there will be developed a force of statistical 
experts, apart from the political atmosphere, who will compile the facts 
upon which legislation may be intelligently based in accordance with the 
economic theory of the party in control of the Government. 

How different such a body from the present miscalled “ Tariff 
Board,” responsible and subservient to the President alone. 

17. The government and operation of the Panama Canal have 
been arranged. The law, among other things, forbids the use 
of the canal to railroad-owned ships engaged in domestic trade, 
and thus makes the canal a competitor of the transcontinental 
railroads and a permanent barrier against extortionate rates, 

18. The odious “ gag rule” imposed by the Executive orders 
of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft on Government employees was 
removed, and the pay of railway mail clerks and rural letter 
carriers was increased. 

1). Laws and regulations have been adopted to increase the 
safety of passengers at sea. 

20. The Canadian reciprocity act was passed and offered to 
Canada for her approval, which, as all know, has not been 
given. 

21. 
and the swelling 
checked. 


tide of governmental extravagance has been 
The total estimates of appropriations for the support 


of the Government submitted to this Congress by the Executive | 


were $1,040,648,026.55. The total of the supply bills as the Dem- 


ocratie House passed them was less by $40,868,434.54, and the | States and bring to the farmer at his home the latest and most 


scientific information with reference to his all-important calling. 
Republican Senate, were $1,019,636,143.66, or $21,011,882.89 less | 


total appropriations finally made, after increases added by the 


.—. 


than the Executive estimates, $7,046,738.06 less than the appro- | 


priations made at the last session of the last Congress, $8,265,- 


285.52 less than those for the year 1911, and $8,870,427.28 less 


am be 


than for the year 1910, at all which times both branches of | 


Congress were under Republican control. 
The foregoing partial summary of the work of this Congress 
is of itself, Mr. Speaker, sufficiently creditable. It 


ally effected, and it represents a far smaller proportion of the 
work of this Democratic House. 
ures which the House has passed, but which for one reason or 
another have not yet become laws, the total is surprising. Let 
me go on with the enumeration and list 
things the House has struggled to effect: 

22. Five times within a year the House has passed a bill to 
revise the “indefensible” Schedule K (the woolen schedule) 
and reduce the cost of clothing to the people. Twice it has 
reached the President, only to meet his veto, and once his veto 


has been overridden by a vote of more than two-thirds of the | 


House—a 
tory. 


~*?. 


rebuke almost without precedent in American his- 


We have passed a bill to revise the cotton schedule, which 
the President vetoed; and having been passed a second time, it 
is now in conference between the two Houses. 

24. We have passed a bill to revise the metal schedule, which 
the President vetoed, and his veto has been overridden. by a 
two-thirds vote of the House. 

25. We have passed a bill to revise the chemical schedule, 
which was defeated by the Republican Senate. 

26. We have passed 4 bill to put sugar on the free list, which 
was likewise defeated in the Republican Senate. 

27. We passed the farmers’ free-list bill removing the tax on 
agricultural implements, sewing machines, fencing wire, lum- 
ber, shingles, leather, and shoes, which the President vetoed. 

It is estimated that these several bills, if enacted into law, 
would have resulted in a saving to the people of this country of 
not less than $740,000,000 a year. Let the responsibility for 
preventing such a reduction in the high cost of living rest where 
it belongs. In a recent speech the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNnpERWoop] well said: 


The Democratic majority (in the House) is 69. As shown by the 
record of the passage votes, every Democratic bill except that revising 


infinite variety of matters affected by tariff legis- | 


A reduction has been effected in the annual expenditures, | 





When to it we add the meas- | 


some of the further | 





the chemical schedule received not only the solid support of the 1. 
crats In the House, but enlisted many Republicans. 


While, as sia 
the Democratic majority is only 69, the free-list bill assed. wit 
majority of 127; the wool bill of last session by 120 majority and 


session by 98 majority; the cotton bill by 112 majority at last sex 
and by 86 majority at this session; the metal bill by 101 majority, 
the excise bill by a majority of 212. : 

In vetoing the tariff-revision bills of this Congress, Mr. Taft ma) 
it plain that he is determined that the tariff shall not be revised ox 
by the stand-pat element of the Republican Party. 

28. We passed the excise bill, putting a tax of 1 per cent oy 
all incomes in excess of $5,000 derived from business. The ,). 
ject of this bill was to distribute the burden of taxation )q 
place it upon the shoulders of those best able to bear it. 1) 
Republican Senate has attached to it an amendment to 1 
the Canadian reciprocity act and continue the present T;; 
Board, and on these amendments the two Houses have 
agreed. 

29. The House has met the long-standing complaint ag:inst 
the misuse of the writ of injunction and has passed a bill which, 
if it becomes a law, will prevent the unquestioned abuses wy! 
have been indulged in. 

30. There has also been passed by the House a bill providin 
for trial by jury in certain cases of contempt, which wil! ¢ 
away with the charge that the courts under the equity power 
have invaded the criminal domain and subjected parties to a 
trial for crime without jury. 

This bill, as also the injunction bill, is now before the 
for its action. 

31. In the platform of 1908 the Democratic Party promised a 
law creating a department of labor, represented separately in 
the President’s Cabinet. The House has passed a bill providing 
for such a department. 

32. We passed the Bureau of Mines bill, to widen the scope of 
the Bureau of Mines so that it may be better able to develop 
methods of preventing accidents in mines and have greater 
efficiency in rescue work when accidents occur, not only i 
coal-mining industry, but in the mineral and miscellancous 
mines as well. 

33. Recognizing the fact that the prosperity of the people 
depends first of all upon agriculture, we have passed a bill to 
establish agricultural extension departments in the various 


r 
+ 
0 


mn ft) 
il ic 


34. We have passed varfous bills having to do with court }ro 
cedure and intended to simplify the processes of the courts aud 
to hasten the administration of justice. 

35. Searching investigations have been made of the depart- 
ments of the Government and of various trust-controlled indus- 


| tries, such as the United States Steel Corporation and the An 
| ican Sugar Refining Co., which have exposed many evils 

represents | 
but a portion of the laws actually passed and the reforms actu- | 


will lead to their correction. 

36. The Committee on the Judiciary, of which I have 
honor to be a member, has been called upon to investigate 1! 
conduct of certain judges of the United States courts. 
judge for the district court of the State of Washington—Ji 
Hanford—resigned in the midst of such an investigation. 
the committee recommended and the House adopted artic! 
impeachment against Judge Archbald, of the United 8 


| Commerce Court, which will be tried before the Senate, si! 
) asa court, next December, seven Members of the House hi 


been appointed to conduct the trial on behalf of the House, to wii 
Messrs. CLAYTON, WesB, FLoyp of Arkansas, Davis of West \ 
ginia, STERLING, HOWLAND, and Norris. 

Within the limits of the time assigned to me I can not at 
tempt a more exhaustive history of the work of this Con.) 
Many matters of importance are still pending, such as 
workmen’s compensation act for railway employees, the 1° 
vision of the patent laws, further legislation with regard tv 
monopolies and trusts, the regulation of immigration, currency 
reform, and provision for a system of agricultural creii's 
What has already been said, however, is sufficient to justity 
the boxst that few, if any, Congresses have equaled it in « 
structive and progressive legislation. On this record of proi- 
ises kept and pledges fulfilled we appeal with full assurance (0 
the American people. We know that we have not betrayed 
their confidence. We feel that we merit their approval. [0 
this country, as in every other, there must be fought out the 
endless warfare of equal rights against special privilege, ©! 
government for the many against government for and by the 
few, of liberty against bondage. Here and now the right of the 
people to equal partnership in their Government must be vin«l- 
cated and preserved. Let us glory at the part assigned us in 
this combat; let us advance boldly and without shrinking to te 
contest, and let an abiding faith in the patriotism, capacity, 
and courage of our fellow countrymen remove all doubt or ques 
tion as to the result, 
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The Sugar Schedule. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. OLLEE neh JAMES, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In roe House or yiainabeaanenn 
Friday, Mareh 15, 1912. ; 


House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
ind having under consideration the bill (H. R. 21213) to amend 
ntitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes ”’ 
JAMES said: 
Mr. CHarrMaAn: We have listened during the discussion of 


s bill to some rather peculiar arguments. First, we are tol 
some that they oppose this bill because free sugar will de- 


oy their industries, and for that reason they desire to defeat 
We are told by others that they oppose this bill because it 
| not give any relief to the consumer in the reduction of the 
rice of sugar. One thing I would like to know is, How could 
destroy your industries if it did not give relief by lowering 
the price of sugar? [Applause on the Democratic side.] Wheu 
the tariff question first came under consideration here by this 
Hbemocratie Congress, we heard it charged that we were 
mal: that we had taken up wool to reduce the tariff upon it, 
nd therefore we were striking at the North and the West. 
Next, that we were taking up steel to reduce the tariff upon it, 
nd therefore we were striking at New England and the North 
and the West. And now, when we want to take the tariff off 
of sugar, the southern industry, the genfleman from Illinois 
| Mr. CANNON] rises and inquires of Louisiana in these words: 
“Q Louisiana, how much longer will you kiss the hand that 


smites you and vote the Democratic ticket?” 


Upon behalf of that patriotic Democracy by the Gulf, I deny 
that their loyalty and devotion to the Democratic Party is 
inensured by the right to put their hands into other people’s 


«kets [applause on Democratic side], and if it 
upon behalf of the great national Democracy 


is, I declare 
of the whole Re- 


CONGI 


public that we are unwilling, in order to bring them into the 
fold of the Democratic Party or to keep them loyal to it, to | 
tax all the rest of the consumers of the United States of 


America $115,000,000 a year. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
You say we will lose the revenue received upen Yes; 
we will lose the revenue, but we intend to pass an excise or in- 
ome bill, which our Committee on Ways and Means has 
already reported favorably, which will place a tax of 2 per cent 
upon all earnings in excess of $5,000, and in this way we will 
transfer the tax from the poor man’s table to the rich man’s 
profit, and we will leave in the pockets of the consumers of 
this land $115,000,000 which each year flows into the coffers of 
the Sugar Trust. 

Let us see whether or not this bill will lower the price of 
sugar. Men may prophesy, but experience is the best lamp by 
which the feet of men can be guided. In 1890, on March 26, 
sugar was quoted at 64 cents per pound in this country. When 
the tariff was taken off, in less than 30 days it fell to 4} cents 
per pound. [Applause on the Democratic side.] There is 
concrete fact, the history of the past, the experience of taking 
the tariff off of sugar lowered sugar to extent of the tariff tax 
upon it. What is the foreign price of sugar, and what has it 
been of raw sugar since 1898 up to 1911? It has been upon an 
average of 2.24 cents per pound. It only costs one-tenth of a 
cent a pound to transport sugar from Hamburg here, and this 


suger 


not only includes the shipping but also the insurance. What 
has it been here? In the United States it has been 4.03 cents 
per pound, and the tariff rate for these years has averaged 


1.48 cents per pound, so the domestic or home price of sugar 
has been more than the foreign price with the tariff added. But 


when did you gentlemen upon the Republican side take the | 


position that the tax upon sugar was not paid by the con- 


sumer? I want to read from the remarks of the distinguished 
former chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. 
Payne, of New York, whose name is linked to the Payne- 


Aldrich tariff bill which was overwhelmingly repudiated by the 
American people at the election last year. Here is his language, 


and what he said when they were fighting for free sugar in 
1890: 

jut we take off a dollar on the annual cost of sugar to every in 
habitant of the United States. What do you say to that? Why, it 


neioe the farmer, it helps the laboring man, it helps the poor man, to 
ive them this prime article of food at a lower price; and with the com 


the | 


petition that comes from Germany and France, from Cuba ‘and from all j 


» 
A 
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quarters of the earth, I have no doubt that wh 3 v ’ 
effect every man can buy his sugar at 2 cents a pound less than u! 
the present tariff 

[Applause anc laughter on the Democratic side.] 

And now the gentleman rises and tells us that his provision 
of 1890 to make sugar free and his utterance that taking the 

| tariff off of sugar would lower its price 2 cents a pound was 
all fox fire and there is nothing in it and it would not do what 
he then said it would. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. PAYNE. You do not want to misrepresent me, I pre- 
sume? 

Mr. JAMES. The gentleman would not vield to m« I 
reading his own speech of 22 years ago If he had yielded to 
me, I would now yield to him. I refuse to yield to him b 
cause he denied me that courtesy. I have but five minutes 

Let us see what Mr. McKinley said, the gre nartyred Pres 
dent whom you delight to revere, wh vou delight to follow, 
as you say, in the principles he est shed. Her e his 
| words: 

Last year we paid $55,000,000 out of ! F to pn t 
To protect the men in the United States who w producit 
one-cighth of the amount the imption ‘ suga Nov 
wipe this out, and it will cost us yay tl yunty $7,000,000 
i2 months, which furnishes the same pro tion ve mu | 
cost to the consumers. So we save $48,000,000 ¢ yea ind 
this in the pockets of the people Sir, when we | mm the An i 
can people the vast sum of $48,000,000 tax “y in put p 
every 12 months 48,000 house ostit $1,000 vie 

And now I say in the language of the martyred McKinley, 
the Tulmsoeeatie Party proposes here lay to take the tariff 
off of sugar and leave in the pockets of the American con- 
sumers $115,000,000 a year, with which they can build 115,000 
houses at $1,000 each. [Loud applause on the Democrati 
side. ] 

seef. 
‘MDHppDeA 
SPEECH 
TT % v , T ¥ , r v r % 
HON. EUGENE F. KINKEAD 
OF NEW ERSEY, 
In true Hovse or Perresentatives 

Wednesday, July 31, 1912. 

The House having under consideration the bill (1. R. 18787) relating 
to the limitation of the hours of daily service of laborers and mech: ; 
employed upon a public work of the United States and of the D t 
of Columbia, and of all persons employed in constructing, maintaining 
or improving a river or harbor of the United States and of the Distri 
of Columbia 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: After liste ing to ie eloquent words that 

Mr. CHAIRM After ten tl log l hat 
fell from the lips of Minnesota’s distinguished son, those of us 
who occupy the other side of the aisle may well realize how 
little after all there is that separates an honest and square 
Republican from an honest and square Democrat LApplause. ] 
And I hope that if in another time I am transformed from a 
Democrat into a Republican that I may be made by the Creator 
from the same clay from which Mr. Nye, of Minnesota, is made 


[Applause.] Some of us have strange notions regarding what 
we can accomplish in this world and in this House. 

After giving a careful study to the conditions in our Nation, 
I concluded that a man’s best effort might well be put forth to 
aid in the reduction of the cost of meat and meat products to 
the people of this Nation, and for two years, Mr. Chairman, I 
have given all the time that I could spare from other duties 
here to preparing a case against what I consider the mo n- 
iquitous trust that the skillful mind of the greedy rich has ever 
put into active operation in this Nation. I refer to that com- 
bination which is known legally as the National Packing Co 
but which every man and every woman of this Nation has 
designated as the Beef Trust. [Applause.] Senator Bau ‘ 
few nights ago, if newspaper reports be true, at a little confer- 
| ence held in his home, which he called a sort of farewell gath- 
ering, said that the condition of the United States at its | in 
| was sound, and he said, “I regret that members of ' 
| have so long raised a cry in this Nati ion that made conditions 
|} appear to be far worse than they are,” and I believe th | 
Senator spoke aright. I think that there has been a lift too 
| much of the so-called calamity howling d by the Mer son 
this side of the aisle I believe that it is far better to overl Kk 
| certain things which we know exist and which to eall att n 
| to only saddens the minds and the hearts of many tho is of 


our people. 
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fs 
it 


l ‘liel myself, [Applause. ] And I say to 
friends who are here this afternoon that when 
Oo have real life, when they want to get above the 


| 


existence of the city life, in heaven’s name do as I have | 
lone and go out and buy a farm in New York or New Jersey. | 


You can get them cheap. 3 

Mr. RODDENBERY. ’ Georgia. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. And I will say to you on my 
dollars invested in a farm than you will,with $10,000 invested 
in the city. 

Mr. HOBSON. Wilk the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will gladly yield to my 
friend from Alabama. 

Mr. HOBSON. Does the gentleman realize that the greatest 
inducement on the face of the earth to go and spend that money 





farm for the city. I go out among these people—and mark yo 
they are not in my district, and therefore I have no ulte: 
motive in saying this—I go out and talk to these people, and 
is the strangest thing in the world how they will trade a hun- 
dred acres of the best soil on earth for a hovel in the city. | 
is indeed a strange trait of human nature. I have been 


| dering on that subject all my life, and I have never yet kb 
| able to reach a sane conclusion in regard to it. 
word you will get more fun out of a thousand or two thousand | 


Mr. SIMS. In middle Tennessee the farmers will not s 
their land at all, and their farms never are sold until they d 
and the heirs sell for partition. I will say to the gentlen 


| that I want to go to New Jersey and buy some land, if it is 
good and cheap as he represents it to be. 


in farm land is to go down to Alabama, where our lands are | 


just about one-tenth in value to-day of what similar lands are 
of the same productiveness in the other parts of the country? 
Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I say to my friend from 


Alabama that I am perfectly willing to subscribe to all he says | 


about Alabama. I love the old State quite as much as he 
does, and I believe that farm lands in his State and I believe 
that farm iands in the State of my friend from Colorado [Mr. 
RvucKER] can be purchased at a reasonable figure. But I want 
to say, in all seriousness, to the Members of this House that 
there is no State in the 48 comprising this Union that offers 
the same inducement to men who are willing to work, who are 
really anxious to secure an honest living, than the Common- 
weulth which I have the honor, in part, to represent. [App-ause.] 
Mr. MOSS and Mr. RUCKER of Colorado rose. 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman | 


from Colorado [Mr. RucKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to 
hear the praise of New York and New Jersey from the gentle- 
man, but I want to call his attention to the fact that this soil 


has always gone down in the rivulet to the sea. We are so far | 


in our mountain country that we have not been put up against 
that exact proposition. Our soil is fertile. We raise four crops 
in Colorado a year, each one of them worth more than the one 


crop that the gentleman speaks of being raised in New York or | 


New Jersey. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Of course I can not agree 
with alj that my friend from Colorado says. I can only speak 
for a few acres in that State which are mine. And if the State 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Well, I will say to my frie 
from Tennessee that there is no one that I would rather w 
come to our State than himself, and I hope he will come 
there soon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMS. What I have said is a fact, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Now, Mr. Chairman, I did 
not intend to talk farming, but——— 

Mr. CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will have to yield to th: 
gentleman. 

Mr. CONNELL. I just wanted, Mr. Chairman, to contribut: 
one thought in regard to the selling of farms. I think the plan 
originated in New Jersey, but I do not know how they s 
farms in New York, because they are not sold. I will give y 


Ld 


|} an illustration. A newspaper man, in spending his vacation 


my county, was walking along the road one day and wet 
farmer who looked very downhearted and disconsolate. T) 


| visitor said to the farmer, *‘ What is the matter, old man?” 


The farmer replied, ‘I find I will have to sell my farm. | 


| was born here and raised my family here, but they have al! 


gone away, and the farm does not pay for itself, and I have 
got to sell it.” The newspaper man said, “ Why don’t you ad- 
vertise it properly? If you do that you will get a good price 
for it.’ The farmer said, “If I knew how to advertise, 
would.” The newspaper man said, “I will advertise 


| you.” He wrote the advertisement, and here is the way 


of Colorado or any other State in this Union produces better | 


crops than are raised in the section of New Jersey to which I 
have reference, then I must say to him or to any other Member 


of this House that God has doubly blessed their soil, and I am 


as grateful as he is for the condition which exists in his State. | 


Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that the Jenny 
Lind canteloupe originated in the State of New Jersey and 


read: 

“Farm for sale in the town of Unionvale, in the beautiful! 
valley of the Hudson. Beautiful streams flow through this 
farm. The house is beautiful, and the fences are complete. 
The land is drained beautifully, and the morning sun kisses it 
with a special beauty and love every morning.” 

The farmer said, “Is that my farm?” The newspaper man 
answered, “ Yes.” Then the farmer said, “I don’t want to sell 


| that. I would not sell it for anything.” [Laughte? and «p- 


was transplanted in the State of Colorado and became the | 


Rocky Ford? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If I remember my _ horti- 
cultural books aright, I think my friend from Pennsylvania 
states the exact truth. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And is it not true that they 
have nothing in the State of Colorado that approaches the 
pineapple or the Jenny Lind of New Jersey? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I am quite sure of that. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to yield now to a real farmer, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] that we have 
lost our reputation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOSS. I wanted to ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. KinKeap] if he was referring to the abandoned farms 
about which we hear so much in New York and New Jersey ? 

ir. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman for 
information. Will the people who have the land which the 
gentleman from New Jersey speaks of sell it? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Why, bless your heart and 
soul, we have got the same number of fools in New Jersey 
to-day that you have in Tennessee. They will foolishly sell 
their land. But I want to say to you that if I had their land 
no man in this Nation could buy it from me. [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman is mistaken as to the farmers of 
Tennessee. They will not sell. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I do not know exactly how 
it is, but perhaps Mr. Nye or some of the other philosophers 
in this House will be able to tell us at a later day, but to me 


plause. ] 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 4 
not want to detain the House any longer than I can possilb! 
help, and I therefore ask to be allowed to continue my specc! 
without further interruption. 

I am not one of those who question every motive of the n 
who may have a dollar or two more than I possess. I km 
that business conditions in this Nation have worked a serio! 
hardship on those who were least able to carry the burd 
and that is the center thought of what I propose to say th 
afternoon. I believe that the Supreme Court of this Nation 
acted aright when it ordered the Tobacco Trust to dissolve: 
but I would call your attention to this fact, that there is 
a man of your acquaintance who has eyer said to you that wi 
he bought a nickel’s worth of tobacco from the Tobacco Ti 
he did not feel that he got his full five cents’ worth. I depre 
as much as any man on this floor the thievery of the 
Trust. when with false weights they stole millions of dollars 
that rightfully belonged to this Government; but I have as ) 
to hear any man in this Nation say that when he pbougl! 
pound of sugar manufactured by the Sugar Trust he did 
get his 54 or 6 cents’ worth. And when I recail these « 
tions, when I think of the tirade of abuse, when I consider 
pages that teemed in the magazines of this Nation, in the nev 
papers, great and small, throughout this Nation, leveled at 
head of a man who until a day or two ago oceupied a seat 
the other end of this Capitol, I have thought to myself that 
these editors were made of the clay that my friend Nyr is m 
of they would temporarily overlook whatever indiscretion nh 
have been committed by other men in behalf of Mr. Lori 
and level their best guns at the mighty men of wealth 
nected with the Beef Trust, who have grown rich while 
cbildren in New York City, of whom the gentleman from M 
nesota [Mr. Nye] spoke, lay naked beneath the pitiless rays 


n » ADE | the scorching summer sun partly as a result of their thievery. 
it is the strangest thing in the world—this desire to leave the | I say to you, my friends, that there is grave danger of 






























ning cowards before the onslaughts of the press, and I say 

: you here and now that if a year ago I had been a Member 
onder body and had voted to retain Lorimer there, I am 

nced that nothing has happened in the last 12 months 

would lead to believe that I voted wrong then and 

needs change my mind now. 


election. _ [Laughter.] 


me 


y to my friends over there—and I am grateful that there 
ot many of them there; I hope my words will carry to 
thet I would rather go down with a man who was sink 
to attempt to crawl to safety on his submerged body. 


ise.] I think there is a whole lot of sophistry in the 
that permeates the Nation each four years. Go to any 


nking business man to-day and try to sell him a bill of 
and you will have the hardest job on your hands that 
ve ever undertaken in all your life. He will tell you 


MUsiness 


is bad, how 
year. Conditions 


conditions are always bad in 
in a presidential 


a presi- 
year are exactly 


1 


\ he business men of the Nation, together with the farmers 
of the Nation, are able to make them—not one bit better, not 
bit worse in a presidential year than in any other year. 
the mind of the men who have a motive that they do not 


to give expression to that causes this false notion regard- 
r business in a presidential year. 

1 had oe several times, when home, to visit New York 
and by into of the theaters 
arrived at 5 or minutes before 8, I could not 


00 
asion 
he evening 


e. If I 


chance 


10 


ro 


some 


1 hase a seat at the box office. That was not once or twice 

three times. That was not my own experience alone, but it 
was the testimony of every man who found himself situated as 
I was. Does that look like poor business conditions in this 
N mn? 


Some of them are candidates | 


[ called in at one or two of the big department stores in New | 


York, just to ascertain offhand how they found conditions in 
this presidential year, and Wanamaker, Hearn, Siegel-Cooper, 
nd all the rest of them, with one exception, said to me that 
they had done more business in the first six months of 1912 
than they did in the same period in 1911. Does that look as if 
there are poor business conditions in this Nation? No. I do 
it believe that the brilliant Texan ever said a wiser thing than 
he did when he stated that this Nation was sound at its core. 
Now, I stated at the outset of my remarks that I considered 
the Beef Trust the most iniquitous that ever was formed by 
‘unning brain of the American financier, but we must real- 
ize that in the old days before the war the farmer drove his 
cattle into each of the large centers of population, that the 
cattle were slaughtered there, and that the conditions in some 
portions of-each town where slaughtering was done were bad 
owing to the fact that our drainage systems were imperfect. 
So when that brainy German, that master mind of the packing 
ndustry of to-day, when Gustavus Swift found his way to 


Chicago from the old Bay State and established there his first 
packing house, he performed a work for humanity that [ am | 
proud to testify to to-day. When Philip D. Armour left his 
eastern home and settled in the capital of the Middle West he 


ought with him a youthful energy that nothing was able to 
stind in the way of. When Nelson Morris, with the keen mind 
and the accurate judgment that God has so often biessed the 
men of the Hebraic race, settled in Chicago he added his ability 
to the ability of his predecessors, 
hree men that, in my judgment, were the equal of any three 
in this Nation. 
heir business was conducted partnership for many 
rs. TI mean, of course, that Swift formed a partnership with 
sons, that Armour operated his business independently, and 
followed in Armour’s footsteps. Then came the 
day of refrigerator cars, and with that came the beginning of 
litions that we find in the packing industry of to-day. I 


as a 


t t 


t Morris 


siy that no effort, no long-continued effort by any newspaper 
or by any magazine in this Nation was directed against 

s combination. I am not here to charge improper motives 

to magazines or to the newspapers, but sometimes I can not 
! but question whether a Swift bacon or an Armour adver- 
ient, or a Morris ham on the back cover of these maga- 


es has not at least something to do with the sudden shutting 


off of the charges against them. I say that I do not know 

lether that is the case or not, but I say to them that if this 
evidence was submitter to them in the Lorimer trial they would 
Say, “ Of course he took the money.” 


‘ 


them do not play the exactly 
times, and there is a whole lot of them that do. Now, there has 
been always since 1893 a doubt, a genuine doubt, in the minds 
of the people of the United States that there is such a thing as 
a Beef Trust, but it remained for the formation of the National 
Packing Co. to convince them that their suspicions were true. 


some of enme 
ti, 


straight at all 





and there was a combination | 


We find in the directorate of this magnificent mereat 


the names of a Swift, an Armour, Morris, ul I) 
testimony here taken under oath w th your ence 
I will print, stating exactly how iny s sare held by each 
of these three constituent companies. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Do they 1 | \ 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey They oy i ! 
16 per cent, Morris 19, and the Armour Co. « i 
testified to that and did not make : s 

Now, we can conceive that this mag i s ss I 
by the biggest men that the packing industry } evel ’ ec 
might be honestly conducted, and I dare \ i I l 
in this body who would not ke the word Gu s Sw 
of Ogden Armour. or of you edward \ 
tion that they might state. I know I w d. W 
mour Co. needed bondsman in New Jerse f the fa | 
performance of a contract t! ey had wit r eountyv | 
very happy to serve as their bondsman. So it is not COSS 
for me to say to the gentlemen in this House that there 3 
nothing of a personal nature nytl I y this 
noon. I believe this to be my duty to the people of my district 
particularly, and to the people of this Nation large 

I have the testimony of three men, ranchn two of them are 
in Washington at this hour, and this is t r staten to me, 
not made when each of them w with me but made by each 
one of them when they were alone with me. ©O of tl had 
his market in Fort Wort! rex., another idl : t ! 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. and e third had 1 irket in tl 
city of Chieago, Il. Each of the three men stated to me on 
his honor that they endeavored to sell their ‘to whon 
To Armour, to Swift, to Morris, to Schwarz ld & Sulzberg« 


to Cudahy, and invariably, not one not twice, 





they took their cattle to market, the prices offered by those five 
constituent companies were the same 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, will the gent 
man yield? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey Certainly: but I wis to 
state to my friend that interruptions throw me out of my train 
of thought. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I have been a cattle raiser and a 
sheep raiser for years and years, and I fully appreciate every- 
thing the gentleman has said about that: but I wish to ll his 
attention to the fact I would like to have him expl that 
situation— 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. But I am giving the “nt 
man exactly the testimony that was given to me 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I understand the 1 mony i 
perfect; I understand that. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. And I dare say my friend 
from Colorado, since he has been a ranchman in his day, w 
| give the same testimony on his own account that I gi 4 
this afternoon. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Undoubtedly. That is what I 
am saying. I am agreeing with everything the gentlem | 
said. I want to say to the gentleman that [ \ L like f 
his attention called to the fact that the best k in the ID 
cratic platform is a trust plank. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jers Yes, 1 I ree te 
and I want to say to my friend frem Colorado tl hi Y 
I sent to the desk here a | which called ren 
the tariff duties now on beef and eattl 
and sheep and lamb. I realize that the Wa 1 Me 
mittee of this House has passed a free-list that \ 
will not be passed by the Senate. Let ' fw 
give them a whole loaf, give them half a loaf Let us s 
bill over to them, and let us get through with tl at i 
clean it up [Applause on Democrati le. | 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. ¢ int [ y 
hopes that we would come together—tl 
but when he talks about free me from abroad I ust d 
with him, and thet is the int I wa ! { 
attention. 

Mr. KINKEA?D of New Jersey. I do 
unkind, bot I wish to say to 1 fi 1 f { } I 
wish he would go 1 to Minnesot 1! 
distinguished gentleman | Mr. Nyt vho bes ‘ < 
House has breathed and come |! here to with ] t 
full of what he knows to be Dem I ‘ . et | 
eome back here and stand for the prin ; tha e have been 
endeavoring to write into law for th 1G or 18 ye 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado The gent } rs 
pardon me for a moment He has tl 11 
vantage I was gving to eall his te { f 
| Swifts and the Armeurs and others ha ot absolute ! 
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et, and you are not going to reach this situa- 
ariff. They have SO per cent of the Argentine 
un meat the refrigeration and 
are coming here. 


New Jersey. If 


supply 
IN] 
ay this 
The (HAIRMAN, 


leciine to yield to 


\D of my friend will pardon me, 
the 
: 7 the gentleman 
Mr. KINKEAD of New 
tlen Le make statement, 
tition that he has in mind. If 1 understood 
suid that the packing industry of the 
Beef Trust, controtled cent 
Argentine Republic. 


Yes: and therefore the tariff has 


Does gentleman from New 
from Colorado? 
I wi'l be glad to yield to the 


which, I think, 


Jers y. 


tills 


so-called SO per 
RUCKE!I 

hing to do \ 1 | 

ir. KINKEAD of New 

that he 


Jel Sey. 


state 


My friend is mistaken, and I 
his aright. The best 
records that we can from the Argentine Republic proves 
fo me ¢ vely that the five companies I mentioned—Armour, 
Swift, ‘forse, Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, and Cudahy—control 
than 25 per cent of the Argentine output, and I have the 

*; and he will with me if he will look over 


as ‘ oa 
KrOW wihts fo position 
obtain 


onclusi 


agree 


Vir, RUCKER of Colorado. No, no. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 
to look them and let 
ed. 

ir, RUCKER 
tralia - 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I say Argentine; and if my 
friend wants figures from Australia, I have them here, and it 
is something less than 20 per cent in Australia. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Very well. 

Mr. KINKEAD ef New Jersey. 


over 


me go on, I am sure he will 
conyvin 


of Colorado. 


Beef Trust; that they control the ranchmen and the 
the hollow of their hand; and the fact 
cents to produce their cattle does not figire with the Beef 
Trust when they want it for 6} cents. They will take the 64 
cents, or they will let their cattle starve on the ranges in the 
West. There is no other market for them. 
in Denver, of course there is in Pueblo, of course there is in 
Butte a packer here and there who will buy their cattle; but 
in the cattle centers in this Nation, in Fort Worth, in St. Paul, 
in Omaha, in Chicago, where the cattle are sent—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And Kansas City? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. And in Kansas City, as my 
friend from New Jersey advises me. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. And St. Louis. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. In all of these centers, where 
the cattle industry centers, send your cattle there and find out 
what you will get for them. It will be absclutely the figures 
that Chicago sends out, whether it is 5% or 4%. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I want to ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey if he does not know that in the market of Fort Worth, 
to which he referred, that recently cattle brought over $9 a 
hundred ? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Of course I do. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That was a very satisfactory price. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I know it is very satisfac- 
tory to the ranchmen, and I am very glad they got that for 
their eattle.* Is that all my friend wanted to suggest? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is all. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. That, of course, has no bear- 
ing directly or indirectly on what I said. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I should prefer if my good 
friend will allow me to proceed, as I have only about 18 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
with the gentleman - 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 
tleinan. 


that it costs them 64 


I want to say I think I agree 


I can not yield to the gen- 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado (continuing). That the suggestion 


of the gentleman from Texas has nothing to do with the propo- 
sition. We have got a platform commanding us to enforce that 
trust plank, and that does away—— 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I can 
mind of my good friend from Colorado. 
cratic platform to my friend from Texas, 


not understand the 


| it against me. 
the 

| Since a trust exists in this beef industry, the beef of the w: 
and let us have it here in the United States at as low a 


Jersey | 


will | 


| will 


are taking advantage of our tariff. | 


My friend from Colorado and | 
myself agree absolutely that the supply is in the hands of the | 
cattle | yineed that, no matter whether they pay 94 cents in Fort Worth 
raisers of the great West; that they have them absolutely in | 





He quotes the Demo- | 


— 


If you believe that the plank of the Democr: 
platform should be enforced, I ask you why and what cours 
reasoning leads you to believe America should not bring 


; pi 
as any nation on earth? [Applause.] 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Now, as the gentleman has as! 
a question, will he let me reply? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
this country—— 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. But I tell my friend | 
mistaken, and I do not want him to take my word, but 
just spend five minutes reading over this little yo! 


I will be very glad to yield 
I say it is because the trust 


here 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I would like to answer the 


| cific question the gentleman has asked me—— 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If the gentleman will j 


| take this book and look it over-—— 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 
taken. Now, then—— 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 
the basis of my information—— 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. 


I think the gentleman is mis 
I am giving the gentle 


If the gentleman is right, w 


| and good; but if the gentleman is not right on it, I am ri: 
And if he will take the time | 


be | 


and it is ~ 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I have so much in comn 


| With my good friend from Colorado that even now I am 
If the gentleman will say Aus- | 


| recalcitrancy. 


growing impatient with what seems to be what I may term hi 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. There is certainly nothing per- 
sonal about it. The gentleman will understand that the dif 
ference is a disagreement as to the figures. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Now, Mr. Chairman, I say 
there is not a man who is here this afternoon who has given 


any thought to the subject under discussion who is not 


or whether they pay 44 cents in Kansas City, the same hand 


| that writes the 94 cents at Fort Worth writes the 44 cents at 
| Kansas City. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like, with the gentleman’s permis- 


L le | sion, to say one word, and that is if there is a power like th 
Of course, there is | 


I would Jike to join the gentleman to suppress and abolish 
Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will say to my friend from 
aexas that if he will give me half an hour at any time that I 
know that he and I will leave the room with a common mind 
on this subject. I would not want any man here to think that 
I would say anything against the integrity of the men compris 
ing this Beef Trust unless I knew what I was talking about, 
and, as I said before my friend came in here, that I have for the 
last two years studied this -both in the receiving market and 


| in the buying market, and I did not arise on this floor unti! |! 


was honestly convinced that I could prove my case agii! 


| them. 


Now, there was certain testimony presented at the packers’ 
trial in Chicago last year indicating that the profits made ly 
the so-called Meat Trust were small; that with the 
people they averaged 12 per cent; that with the Morris « 


Swift 


| cern they averaged about 13 per cent; and if my friends \ 


bear with me for just one moment I will give them the protits 
that were made by the Armour company. And, mind you, tlics 
profits were not set down by an investigating commit! 
These figures were not arrived at by any man who had 
interest to protect against the Armour people. These pro 
were written down by the Armour company themselves when t!! 
asked to have their bond issue increased from $20,000.00 
to $30,000,000 in the Stock Exchange of New York. We wiz 
question anything that may have been said by men whose 
terests were not identical with the Armour people, but 1 
of us dare question that they did not speak the truth wii 
they declared under oath that they made a profit of 35.6 | 
cent in the year 1909, if my recollection serves me right. ‘T! 
they offered to prove in the trial at Chicago the fact that th: 


| were not earning more than an honest return on their inves 


ment. I do not know whether the capital stock of Armour w:is 
all paid in or some of it was water; I do not know, bu 
in view of certain conditions that I have found in my |} 
vestigation of this matter I am inclined to think it was no! 
all paid in, but I am not sure about that and I want to 
state. 

I desire to read to the men who have so patiently listened to 
me this afternoon the conditions which they themselves ou! 
lined, which the Armour people declared to be the conditions 


and then he quotes | that exist as to the profits that they make on their bones' 
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pitalization or their dishonest capitalization, as the case 
may be: 

ertain facts have recently come to light in connection with the 

Trust that completely disprove the widely circulated statements 


were intended to convince the people that 
the cost of meat products was chiefly due to the rise in the price 
ttle, sheep, and hogs on the hoof. 
rhis was in December, 1910. 
* Only last autumn the press of the country was flooded 
a most specious and mendacious article, sent out clearly for the 
of preparing the way for another raise in the prices. 
MADDEN. Is that statement made by the writer of the 
riicle or by the Armour people? 
\ir. KINKEAD of New Jersey. This is a statement made by 
the writer of the article, in which he incorporates the statement 
de by the Armour company. This is a circular, mind you, 
was sent out. And if my friend from Illinois [Mr. MappEN ] 
| pardon me, I will say that I have only a few minutes, and I 
sh to get this in the Recorp. 
CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman 
rsey [Mr. KINKEAD] has expired. 
Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
us consent that I may be permitted to continue for 15 min- 
utes longer. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman be willing to take time 
to-morrow to finish his remarks? 


* 


ose 


Mr. 


rhe from New 


J 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I want to say to my friend 
that I have never taken up more than 380 minutes of this 
House at one time until to-day. 


ir. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, there are reasons 
for trying to finish the bill under consideration and get another 


bill up, if possible. I would ask the gentleman if he would be 
willing now to agree that he should take 30 minutes to-morrow? 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If I may be permitted to 
state to my friend, I have to run up to New York this evening 
and get down here again to-morrow afternoon. I would like 
to do as the gentleman suggests, but I hope he will not press 
his objection. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman misunderstands. I have no ob- 
jection to his speaking two hours on the subject. 
be a Democratic caucus at 5 o’clock, and this is the last day 
the Labor Committee has on the Wednesday calendar. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If that is the condition, I 
will not trespass at this time. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. That is the condition. 

Mr. KINKZAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, then 
unanimous consent for 10 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Now, this circular was sent 
out in a plain envelope to the papers and magazines of the 
Nation, and it reads as follows: 

Recent investigations seem to show that the beef supply of the 
country is not keeping pace with the increased demands. This is due 
to a number of conditions. 

Then followed an extended, ingenious, and thoroughly mis- 
eading statement of alleged causes for the increased price in 
neat and why we expect further sharp advances in the price, 
he first of these causes being the alleged decrease in the num- 
er of cattle marketed from the Middle West. The sophistical 
aracter of this claim that our country is not producing suffi 


I 


ask 


, 
i 
] 
i 
l 


nt meat products for the people is seen from the report of | 


the Seeretary of Agriculture, published on December 1, 
he states that during 1909 there were 
beef exported to foreign lands and 1,053, 
exported. 

Mr. SABBATH. 
the exports? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CURLEY). 
Jersey refuses to yield. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I read further: 

In all the inspired statements sent out to the press fo create the 
mpression that the farmers are receiving high prices for their prod- 


$19,000,000 pounds of 
000,000 pounds of pork 


I can not yield. 
The gentleman from New 


ts and that there is a scarcity of meat, etc., it is needless to say | 


the enormous increase | 
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son’s employees, who probably are on intimate terms with the packers, 
because if there was any chance for the monopoly to make 38 per cent 
; On retail sales only a short time would elapse before we would , 
Beef Trust shops in every city, just as we see the Tobacco Trust cigar 
establishments on the most expensive corners in various cities 
There is not one of them, from Armour on down, that would 
not have a retail market in every city in this Nation. I con 
tinue: 
Had it not been for the action of the Armours, howev tl 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, following the floodir 
| with the circular to which we have referred, we 1 hav ! 
most convincing intluence upon the average editor and 1 it 
quite possible for the trust to have made another one of its | i ! 
advances in the price of meats. However, during the last 
November the Armours, desirous of listing their $30,000,000 » of 
bonds on the stock exchange, found it to make : it 
| of their ret earnings for the past year mour pla 
ized for $20,000,000, and, according to the ne ft fj 
year the net earnings amounted to $7,127,5 r an equiva i 
dividend of 35.6 per cent. 
That is, a dividend of 35.6 per cent on their investment nad 
yet they say to us that they are merely earning a meager return 


| on the capital that they have invested in this industry. 


There is to | 


in which | 


Does the gentleman find any objection to | 


Why, my friends, I would rather be that naked 
yonder fire escape in the great city of New York, s 
by teeming thousands of others no better than that naked child, 


and would rather have the burning rays of the sun beat down 
| upon my fevered brain, to be without a dollar, to be as naked 
as that babe was under Mr. Nye's eyes; I would rather be that 
naked babe and take my chances in what I hope will be a Rk 

public of equal opportunity under President Wilson, than to be 
| possessed of the millions that go to the saddened rich of this 
nefarious Beef Trust and make up their poverty. [Applause.] 

| Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
; remarks in the Recorp; and I further ask unanimous consent 
| to address the House on Thursday of next week in order to 


conelude_ my case—mahy interruptions preventing me from 
doing so to-day. a 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Svuuzer). Request granted. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, on the 16th 
day of July of this year I had the privilege of addressing the 
House upon the subject of the Beef Trust, and although my 
time was extended I was not able on that day to conclude my 
remarks, and on the Wednesday following, July 24, 1912, the 
Butchers’ Advocate had an editorial on the subject. 

A little further on my good friend, the editor of the Butchers’ 
Advocate, in a paragraph says: 

Don't refuse to listen to 
opportunity very cften. 


common sense. You wouldn't have the 

Mr. Chairman, here is a little common sense for the editor of 
the Butchers’ Advocate which I sent to him: 

Mr. Chairman, I expected something of this kind to come, 
| not from just that sheet, and I only regret that its circulation 
is so limited. I never heard of the weekly; I did not know of 
its existence until they sent me this editorial. If it amounted 
to anything, if there was a chance of its ever amounting to 
anything, I would not give it the publicity that I am giv it 


to-day. ‘There is not a chance of one man in a million in these 


r 


ing 


United States seeing the editorial. I understand that we have 
some 90,000,000 of people, and I do not believe that it has 
a circulation of 90. I do not believe there is a man on the 
floor to-day who ever heard of the Butchers’ Advocate. Do 
you want to know what it is? Here is what it is. The Butch 
| ers’ Advocate is issued weekly, and it is the organ of the 
meat industries of the United States. It is edited by a man 
| who was in the retail butcher business, and who knows all 
about the earnest efforts that have heen made by men in the 
retail butcher trade to acquire a living, a bare, scant living 
| and my good friend, the worthy editor, was not able, despite 
the fact that he had a subsidy of $50 a month, to eke out a 
living for himself and for his family. 

| Well, so much for the Butchers’ Advocate. If I may be per 
| mitted to reply to his statement regarding my desire to succeed 


t! e | e«| 
States—that’s not quite true; in fact, it is wholly fa! \ 
no greater honor at this time than to represent the people of 


| district in this great body. 


se. | 


} . - . 
a governor of New Jersey—the next President of 
| 


every effort was made to prevent creating the impression that | Mr. ¢ hairman, I have had some dealings with Si ft I have 
Beef Trust was earning anything mere than a meager or at least | had more dealings with the Armours, and I have had s e 
fair return on the capital invested, and but for a certain action on | gealings with Morris, and I am prepared to say to-day that if 
the part of one of the leading members of the Beef Trust this impres- | these gentlemet ake ; avreeme ar ¢ the vo 
n would have been immensely strengthened by the recently pub- hese gentiemen make an agreement among themselves to dis 
hed report of the Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Wilson devotes a | solve, they will carry out that agreement to the letter, and it 
it deal of space to an unconvincing attempt to explain the cause | remains for this House now to do its duty to the people of the 
of the kigh prices by leaving out the great campaign contributing | United States o , 
trust as « principal factor. Great stress is laid by the Secretary on | hited > ta es. ; 
the fact that he has had men in different parts of the country inves- | I was in London two years ago this month and I saw porte 
ziting the difference between the wholesale and retail price of meats, | house steak selling there for 18 cents a ponnd. 9 pence a 
th the result that the average increase, according to his statement, | Li Pago aes ts a pound, 2 pen 
s 38 per cent. Persons knowing the appetite of the trusts and | pound, in i¢ aondon market saw that heef tumped 
monopolies for profits would at once discredit the figures of Mr. Wil- ° “ Chicago dressed,” and at the same time my own peopl id 
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cents 


hour in Jersey City, in the city 
of Chicago, in the city of New 
metropolitan city of New York were 
to 30 pound for that selfsame 

Beef shipped that cattle from 
to the harbor of Liverpool, and then in 
J transferred it to the metropolis the world, 
xpense in addition to the cost of laying it down in New 
of 14 cents per pound. Notwithstanding that additional 

notwithstanding efforts that were made by the 
o buy their meats at lower figures, they were 
of London, porterhouse steaks 
pound, and our people were paying 28 and 30 
for the same thing. ask this House, How long 
do you propose to continue that sort of thing? How are 
you going to stand for it? How long are you going to permit an 
A its product in European markets for 
in 39 to 4 than they sell the same thing to 
pe You are squarely up now with the issue. I 
thers men intend to dissolve, and I believe they intend 
to make an honest dissolution. What are we going to do 
back down in our fight to reduce the cost of living to the 
American consumer? If we are square with ourselves, and I 
address myself to the gentlemen upon this side of the 
every man of us will ask that the bill which I introduced 
i6th day of the present month to take the tariff duties 
off beef, mutton, lamb, and pork, and have all cattle on the 
hi admitted free into this Nation of ours, be put upon its 
passage. [Applause.] Then and then only will you lay down 
your steaks and chops upon the breakfast table of your con- 
stituents and my constituents at as low a price as the people 
of any other nation on earth pay for this necessity of life. 

Men may question whether there is any need of taking the tariff 
duty off beef and lamb and pork. Men may question the ad- 
visability of admitting cattle on the hoof from Mexico and 
Canznda into the United States free of duty, but I want to say 
that last year beef products to the value of $25,235,461 and 
pork products valued at $104,150,059 were exported from the 
United States. 

‘Last week was a dull week at the port of New York, but 
even so, there passed through it to other countries 665 barrels 
of pork, 2,716,875 pounds of bacon, 175,400 pounds of ham, and 
735 barrels and 426 tierces of beef. 

“It was in this same week that beef prices rose to the highest 
figure in our history, and the price of pork kept pretty even 
pace with them. This rise is variously explained by a refer- | 
ence tk 
grazing area of the country, the increase in population, and the 
like. Undoubtedly each is a factor in the situation. 
agencies have conspired to raise prices arbitrarily. 
ticnably the supply has not kept pace with the demand. 

“A reason for this disparity between supply and demand not | 
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often quoted is furnished in the export figures above quoted. | 
Our packers find it profitable to export meat, although it com- 


mands the highest prices here that the country has known. 
In this way the 1911 supply of beef and pork was depleted by 
no iess than $129,387,520. There was more than $3 worth less 
of these meats in that year for each of the 90,000,000 inhabitants 
of the country because of the export trade. 

“This condition is deplorable, but could not be justly criti- 
cized were it natural. Neither could it be remedied artificially. 
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the trusts, the high price of feed, the limiting of the | 


| House. 
Artificial | 


| products. 





Sut it is not natural. It is very largely artificial, and to that 
extent of course, to be artificially corrected. 

“The plain fact is that while competing freely in every other 
market of the world our packers are absolutely protected from 
competition in this country. They may choose their own mar 
ket, therefore, and by this means so regulate the supply in the 
United States as to absolutely dominate prices. 

“This is where the protective tariff comes in. It is $2 a head 
upon cattle worth less than $14 and 274 per cent ad valorem 
upon cattle worth more than $14. It is $1.50 a head upon 
swine. It taxes fresh beef and pork a cent and a half a pound 
and lays an impost of 4 cents upon every pound of ham or 
bacon. 

“The result is, as was intended, neighboring countries can 
not ship us cattle and swine. Fresh beef and pork, as well as 
beef and pork products, from abroad are barred by the tariff 
wall. With the foreign market always profitable and open ‘to 
them, our packers may thus regulate the domestic supply as 
they choose and maintain high prices according to their pleas- 
ure. And there is every reason to believe that this is exactly 
what they do. 

“It is incorrect, no doubt, to refer to the protective tariff as 
even the principal of the causes of present high meat prices. 
It is only one of many. That it is the chief agency contribut- | 


ing to a beef monopoly in this country, however, and the ; 
secret of its success in price fixing can not be doubted. |; 
just as clear that it will be extremely difficult to destroy 
monopoly and quite impossible materially to lessen the | 
of meat as long as the present meat tariff is in force.” 

Now, gentlemen, I respectfully submit that no man who 
given this subject a moment's consideration can longer d 
Let us believe that the packers in Chicago are playing the ¢ 
straight; let us believe that they have got no cards under 
table, that they have Jaid them on the table face up—and 
sonally I am satisfied that they are playing the game straig 
but, gentlemen, do not let my Republican friends think | 
because this House coupled up in what is known as the f 
ers’ free list the admission of beef, lamb, pork, cattle, 
swine into this country without additional duty—do n 
them think that they have done their duty to their constitu 
if some of them, perchance, voted aright and voted wit}! 
Our duty is plain. We know that yonder Chamber wil! 
pass the farmers’ free‘list bill. If they did and it wen 
the President, they know that he would not sign it; but if 
take this thing clean and clear, if we go into this matter as 
should, strip it of all unnecessary verbiage, cut it right d 
to the subject of meat and meat products, I venture the st 
ment that not a man, be he Democrat, Republican, or my fri 
Bercer, will dare stand on this floor and vote against 
proposition. [Applause.] Let us put it up to the Senate. | 
us see if they—the men who deserted Lorimer because 
had an election coming on—let us see how they will vot 
this proposition. 

Minnesota’s illustrious son [Mr. Nye] a few weeks ago in {] 
House declared that prejudice, greed, and cowardice wou 
wreck this Nation if the Nation was wrecked. I despise pre 
dice, I abhor greed, but, gentlemen, I fear cowardice, and 
believe that if we fall, if the United States falls, that cowardice 
will be the primary factor. Cowardice—I am more afraid 
cowardice than of greed and prejudice together. The press { 
often makes cowards of us; we succumb to public clamor, we 
yield our honest convictions to sudden outcries of the press, 
and God help me, there are some of us who desert our colleagu 
just at the hour of their greatest distress. I am a Democrai 
am an organization Democrat, and during my membership in t! 
House I remember but two occasions when I voted against | 
Democratic brethren—once for a Tariff Board, and I repeated 
that vote here yesterday, being 1 of 10 Democrats who voted 
with the minority to establish a Tariff Board to investig 
fully into the question of the cost of production here and abroad 
and to report the result toe the President, the Senate, and the 
The other occasion was on the question of battleships 
My district favors a liberal naval policy, and I voted for two 
ships and will repeat that vote to-morrow. I am grateful that 
my service here was in the Sixtieth and Sixty-first Congresses 
I am proud of the record made by my party under the int 
gent, capable, fearless leadership of CHAMP CLARK and Oscar 
UNDERWOOD. But, gentlemen, I pray my service may cease 
before I ever yield an honest conviction to gain a temporary 
political advantage. 

I say to my friends here that there is no matter now before 
this Congress that deserves the attention of every houes't- 
minded man on both sides of this Chamber as does this pro) 
sition regarding the removal of duties from meats and ni 
[Applause.] Mr. Chairman, how much longer have 
I got? 

The CHAIRMAN. About a minute and a half rémains. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask un 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and 
conclude by reading 

The CHAIRMAN. 
gentleman from 
hears none. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey (reading) : 

Better than any editorial comment on the subject of “the Ameri 


standard of living’’ are these extracts. The first is from the ! 
publican pase : 

“The Republican tariff policy has been of the greatest benefit t: 
country, developing our resources, diversifying our industries, 
protecting our workmen against competition with cheaper labor abr 
thus establishing for our wage earners the American standard of livi! 

The second extract is from a summary of the report of the Fed 
Labor Bureau on “the American standard of living” in Lawr 
Mass. : 

“The agents estimate€ that the average wage given 21,000 ©¢! 
ployees during one week last year, selected at random, was %* 
hich was declared to be entirely insufficient for the support « 
family. Child labor was a natural outgrowth, the report says. 
such a condition, where the head of the family was forced to add 
his income by securing work for his children.” 

Nothing need be added, except that the industries in Lawrencé 
among the highest protected in the United States. The proof of 
pudding is in the eating, aud the proof of the beneficent Repub!i 
tariff is in the application. 


Is there object#on to the request of 
New Jersey? [After a pause.] The Ch 














me now thank my colleagues here for the attention given 
afternoon, and to that every Member give this 
the thought it deserves; and I am certain they will 
vote to pass the bill which places cattle, swine, and sheep, 
her with all meat products, on the free list. [Applause.] 
» CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I want to add 
if possible, to my statement concerning the Beef Trust 
the spoliation of the American public, and in order that I 
not have to infringe further on the time of the House on 
ther day during the remainder of the session, I ask unani- 
consent, Mr. Chairman, that my time be extended 10 
and that such time thus extended be added to the time 
* general debate, so that we may conclude at 20 minutes 
rclock p. m. instead of at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 
e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s request can not be enter- 
| for the reason that the House fixed the end of the present 
at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes, and under that action 
‘ e House the committee will be compelled to commence con- 
tion of the bill under the five-minute rule at that time. 
KINKEAD of New Jersey. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will 
vor to conclude in the allotted time. 


his ask 


« cl 


es, 


d ssion 


On the occasion when I had the privilege of addressing the | 
House some two weeks ago I had arrived in the course of my 
re rks to the point of proving, first, that the Beef Trust,.not 
only controlled the stores of supply and necessarily controlled | 
the prices paid for that supply, but subsequent to their control 
‘ the meat leaving the Chicago market that the Beef Trust 
controlled the eastern trade through the packing industries in 
New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and other points in the | 
East. 

Now, as to the argument that they advanced as to the in- 
creased cost in the price of beef, they say that the retail trade 
gets the profit, and they have to exist on a bare 6 or 7 per cent | 
profit. Now, I showed, even allowing that the capitalization of 
the Armour Co. was all real money, that on that capitalization 


of $20,000,000 they paid, in the year 1910, 35.6 per cent profit. 
Now, in regard to the retail trade, Mr. Chairman, I have my 


Nf 


\ h my father conducted his business, each of them starting 
with a few thousand dollars, and after a few years of hard 
work all three of those retail meat dealers were compelled to 
go into bankruptcy; and by a perusal of the Dun’s and Brad- 
street’s reports you and the gentlemen who are here present 


can ascertain that there is no business iu the entire Nation in 
which there have been so many failures in the past 15 years as 
in the retail butcher business. 

Now, I submit that inasmuch as this tobacco company has 
found it profitable to maintain retail stores to supply the con- 
sumer, the Beef Trust—in other words, the National Packing 
Co.—if it knew that it could make an honest dollar in this busi- 


ness would drive out every mother’s son among the men engaged | 


in the retail butcher business in this country. 


I have here a statement addressed to the packers by a distin- | 


oni 
Sul 


shed Member of this House, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kent], who was engaged in the ranching business in the 


West at the time that he wrote it. It reads as follows: 


TO THE PACKERS—-A FARMER’S PRAYER. 

Almighty ones who rule the destinies of sheep, cows, pigs, farmers, 
chickens, and other live stock, place your ears near the ground and 
listen to our plea. 

Eternal and ever-growing ones, who kill, kill, kill, and chop and 
scrape and slash and can, who fry and boil and freeze at will, we pray 
that you confine your boilings and freezings, your cannings and killings, 
to the tribute we pour in, nor insist forever on human sacrifice. 

I the blood you spill be the blood of wild beasts, and not the drip- 
pings from corn-husking fingers. 

\ll-powerful ones, we do not ask to see your books, we do not ques- 
t as to your rebates, your private cars, your methods of ruining 


butchers. We do not care what price you charge for beef, em- 





I ed or fresh. We question not the ingredients of your croquettes, 
8 or tamales. 

0 great ones, please let up cn us. We pray you to call off 
the market quoters who at your dictation tell us our stock when light 
is ‘half fat” and would bring good prices if heavy. Make them drop 
their call for “ light, handy cattle’ when ours are heavy. 

rich ones, don’t continue to steal our young heifers and our old 
bulls. Tell your menials in the yards, we pray you, when they skin 
us, as they ever do, that our hides do not reach to the bone. 
_ top, we pray of you, the daily yawp of “ lack of demand” when you, | 
' rralling the whole works on land and sea and on lands beyond | 
t sea, are the only demand. Say that you don’t want our stock, and 
we shall more greatly respect you. 

© large, fat, and prosperous ones, our prayer rises before daylight 
from a million farms; range men sing it in the teeth of blizzard and 
‘n storms of alkali dust. We who produce the meat wail by the wall 
be which you have driven us. We care not for the price you charge 






mer, we can not afford to eat of your output. Charge him 


as much 
3 


_a8 you like, great people, but divide, oh, divide a fraction of 
ir spoils with us, or we perish. 


WILLIAM KENT, 
Of Kent & Burke, Genoa, Nebr. 
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first-hand knowledge of three men who took the market in | 
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Mr. Chairman, I think I have already proved 1 
proposition. The third proposition has to do with the « 
that the Beef Trust exerts immediately on the price 
the consumer. I | ‘ve I have 
any right-thinking im that they control the price that th 
consumer pays for mea ind me pro 
Now, what the remedy? On the Ist 
National Packing Co., which the Beef 
voluntary plan of dissolution to Attorney 
which he pronounced acceptable to him 
ment. I hope my colleagues will take the same 
proposed dissolution as I I am prepar 
plan and to believe that they are acting in gor 
they propose to dissolve themselves in 
| panies; that Armour and Swift and 
more be in active competition one with 
stroys effectively the monopoly that 
as long as you retain the tariff of 23 } | 
meats killed and dressed and shipped into this country, and 
long as you retain from $2 to $4 a head on live sto 
into this country from Canada, from Mexi. fro) 
tine Republic, and from Australia, t that long 
have the American consumer in the the diss 
Trust of this Nation. [Applause.] 
Now, gentlemen, we are here debating 
and have been for weeks past, and I respectfully sub 
you that the most important duty that confro 
this hour, much as I would like a bill 
|} & pension to the widows and wounded soldiers of the 
American War, I say to you that it is the duty, f 
far-reaching duty—far more efficacious to the people in r 
respective districts is the necessity that before this House ad 
journs the second session of the Sixty-second Congress that 
they shail write into a law, that they shall p 
mitting the meat products, admitting cattle on 
this country without a cent of tariff duty on them. 
I see the archangel of protection sitting 
and I ask him whether he can not 
| instance? Is he not prepared now 
| meat and meat products? 
Mr. HILL. I will say to the gentleman 
| done, and I will tell him how. [| have 1 
| Ways and Means Committee, and have had for several 
| a bill to take the duty off from fresh meat, and I 
a vote on it from his colleagues. 
| Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I 
| as is the gentleman from Connecticut. 
Mr. HILL. If the gentleman wants it done, let him ask his 
Democratic colleagues to go into the committee and vote 
Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I will answer the genth 
man, I have the assurance of the gentleman from Tex 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, that if a favorable o, 
tunity presents itself before the House adjourns at 
sion, or in the first week that we 
December, he will bring in a rule for the consideration 
| bill admitting meat and meat products and « 
that I suppose the gentleman from Connecti 
admit free, and if not admitted free this Nation of 
never be able to buy meat at the same price that 
of other nations do. 
Mr. HILI Yeu do not have to get a rule 
Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I declin 
Mr. HILL (continuing). If you pi my 
Ways and Means Commitiee it is privileged. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
of order. 
Mr. HILL. The gentleman from Co1 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
to yield, and the gentleman from Connecticut 
Mr. HILL. The gentleman from New Je 
| to yield; he yielded to me. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New J 
to yield, and the gentleman from Connecticut is out of 
' and will take his seat. 
Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. If you want a stiga 
tion that will reveal the thorough corruption and t 





out to Chicago and into the home of 

minority leader. Go out to that great met: Ss of 
go out there and you will find that not a Re nM ber 
pon that side of the Chamber the nerve to ri 
place and ask that this, the consummate t] y mer- 
cantile organization that was ever formed, be i! 
| Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, 
| tleman yield? 
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Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
from I] 


KINKEAD of New Jersey. I can not yield at this time. 
MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
KINKEAD of New Jersey. I yield to the gentleman 
LOLs, ' 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, 

estigations all of the time. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. 
first time that ever said it in connection 
with the Beef Trust, and I want the gentleman to know that 
his majority, if there is a majority in his favor next fall, will 
be considerably reduced as a direct result of his statement. 

MANN. Oh, the gentleman is talking through his hat, 

always talking through his hat. 

CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
yield further to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. No. The 
Reef Trust have no use for an honest 
from Illinois. 

I have no desire to make political capital out of any inquiry 
that might take place. I believe that these men are guilty. I 
believe that every man of them is a thief, and I believe that if 
I were given the opportunity I could prove to the satisfaction 
of this Nation that, starting with Armour, midway with Morris, 
and concluding with Swift, every man of the three is guilty, 
not only of fraud, not only of lies, but of deliberate robbery of 
the American people. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Not now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for three minutes longer. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I do say, gentlemen, that we 
have every right to go into the affairs of all of the trusts that 
we believe are in any way connected with this infamous con- 
spiracy. It is not my purpose to do an injustice to any man 
who has raised the packing interests of this Nation to the posi- 
tion that they occupy in this country to-day. I have the highest 
respect for the business ability of an Armour and for the busi- 
ness sagacity of a Morris and for the business judgment of a 
Swift, but I say that our duty to our people in our districts is 
to go into this matter fully, and if we find that there has been a 
eouspiracy against the Sherman antitrust law, indictment should 
enly precede a term of imprisonment; and I pledge you my 
word that just as soon as one of these men has undergone a 
term of imprisonment, from that moment the price of meats and 
ment products in this Nation will fall. [Applause.] 

[ have no desire to make political capital out of this inquiry. 
I believe that these men are guilty. I believe that I can prove 
that these men are guilty. I want the opportunity. If the com- 
mittee of investigation is appointed, I will endeavor to name 
Mr. Garven, the honest Republican who has fought the trust, as 
our attorney for the committee. Our policy will be to protect 
the innocent and to punish the guilty. 
fear the investigation, and no dishonest one need hope for 
quarter. I have no respect for the beef baron who will add to 
his millions the dime stolen from the emaciated hand of Amer- 
ican motherhood. I hate a thief, but I detest the rich thief who 
stenIs from the poor. 

Gentlemen, this is America: we are Americans. Here is 
one issue on which we can all unite. Let us deal with the 
thieves among the packers as we would with ordinary thieves. 
Let us deal with the Beef Trust—the National Packing Co.— 
as it should be dealt with. If they are guilty—and I believe 
I can prove they are—put them in prison. That is the only 
thing they fear. Fines fall on the heads of the stockholders 
directly and on the heads of the great consuming mass of Amer- 
icans indirectly. They do not fear fines, but they do fear jail. 
The square deal I ask for—the same law for all men; its ap- 
plication to the rich and the poor alike. That is the very 
essence of the Constitution—equality of rights before the law. 
Do not allow the directors of the National Packing Co. to use 
their misgotten wealth to defeat the ends of justice. Let us 
square our actions with the gospel preached by the founders 
of the Republic. Let us encourage the millions of American 
workmen by sending forth the message to them that while 
wealth honestly acquired has our respect the dishonest dol- 
lar is no more powerful to-day than it was when Jefferson 
set down the whole Democratic doctrine—equal rights to all; 
special privileges to none. [Applause.] 


I am always in favor of these 


Iam very glad. This is the 


the gentleman has 


from New Jersey 


people in the 


from 


man like the gentleman | 


| an outsider to express such an opinion, th2 statement is eas 


| the acre. 
| picture is not a pleasant one for American eyes to contemplate. 


New | 
| population increased by 21 per cent our cattle decreased by 4.7 


No honest packer need | reputable practices and transparent attempts at deception ave 
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Our Food Supply. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
T rwAtitTram 1 >) 1 > TT 
HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, . 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Monday, August 26, 1912. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Our food supply presents a question } 
which all other questions are mere shadows. <A country 
our natural resources and soil ought to give the people 
food, good food, and cheap food. 

What is the use of blinking facts? 
raising methods are antiquated. 


Our farming and 
Absurd as it may seem f 
susceptible of proof. , 

In 380 years Belgium, by farming education, has increase its 
average yield of wheat by 14 bushels to the acre. During thy 
Same period the United States, with its educational mettiods. 
has increased its average yield of wheat by only 1.8 bushels to 
Of course, this is an extreme example, but the entir 

During the last census period (1900-1910) our cattle dimin- 
ished in number by 6,500,000 head. In other words, while our 
per cent. 

For these and other reasons the bill for remodeled aid in- 
creased agricultural education appeals to me very strongly. 


An Answer to the Stand-Pat Press. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. W. LAFFERTY, 


OF OREGON, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 26, 1912. 


Mr. LAFFERTY said: _ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The unreliability of the Evening Telegram as a 
publisher of fair statements is well known to the people of 
Portland. Its reports are as frequently just the opposite of 
what happened as they are correct. It has a very small circu 
lation and no influence, and is maintained by the Oregontia 
Publishing Co. in order to utilize the afternoon Associated 
Press franchise and prevent any other paper from getting it. 
The Oregonian also uses the Telegram to do much of its dirty 
work, and from behind the curtain holds the Telegram out to 
the public as a “progressive” paper. These thoroughly «is- 


now well known to every bootblack in Portland. There is no 


| danger that any voter will hereafter be deceived by anything 


he sees in the Oregonian’s afternoon appendage. 

Only a few days ago, August 31, the Evening Telegram, on 
its front page, under a large display head entitled “ Larriaty 
lashed by the sarcastic Mr. Mann,” published the following 
false statement : 


LAFFERTY LASHED BY SARCASTIC MR. MANN—WHEN OREGONIAN 
FLING AT HIM MINORITY LEADER RETORTS. 


[Special to the Telegram.] 
WASHINGTON, August 


On two separate occasions during the closing hours of Congress }°p- 
resentative LAFFERTY was made to feel the biting sting of Mi 
Leader MANN’sS sarcasm, and in both instances the chastisemen 
well merited, if general applause and undertone comment is any 

The Member from the second Oregon district, criticizing Ma 
objecting to a private bill, declared the Member from Illinois cou 
understand what “anyone with a grain of sense ought to under 
and then broke out into a tirade against the minority leader for 
propriating to himself a superior wisdom to that of a committee o 
House. Pe 

The minority leader, in his most rasping, sarcastic tone, replied 

“That statement is not true, so that it is not worth answer! 
am used to being abused by some man who has a Dill that is r 

Later, when Larrerty attempted to call up his bill for the r 
Lewis Montgomery, of Portland, he again charged the minority 
with misrepresenting the facts and “ presenting a half-baked t! 
regard to the case.” ; ; 

After sarcastically referring to the “ undisputed superior wisdo 
the Member from the second Oregon,” the minority leader agai 
jected to further consideration of the Dill. 
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The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for this session, pages 11826 and be an added satisfaction to y yu in th circumstan that leading r- 
11830, will prove to anyone examining the same that the fore- | \ousnsnted a Memon i of fcgisiation of this character is not often 
eoing article in the Telegram is a barefaced lie, and that it Yours, truly, ety a Vie Mt CK, 
states the exact opposite of what happened. The article states Representat Bighth Ka s District 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] lashed me, and 
that it was a well-merited lashing if the “ general applause” SPEAKER CLARK S LETTER 
which followed is any guide. It was I who scored the gentle- THe Sreaker’s Room, da 
man from Illinois for objecting to the consideration of Senator —_ ae “ay ; ¥ ” » 1919 
CHAMBERLAIN’s bill for the relief of George Owens et al., and | fon. A. W. Larrerry. M. C.. 
absolute sitence followed the reply made by Mr. Mann. The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Itecorp reports in parentheses any applause that greets the | Dra LAFFERTY : [ want to congratulate you on the good wor 1 
remarks of any gentleman on the floor, and if the Evening | Pave done toward getting the three-year homestead law throug 
Telegram will publish in its paper any extract from the CoN- { our good citizens in this country instead of having them emigrat ) 
GRESSIONAL Recokp showing where any applause followed any | Canada. The people of the West uuld feel that in you they 
statement made by Mr. MANN in the entire debate of the two | ® fiend who always has their interests at heart. , ; 
cases referred to, I will admit that I am the liar and will  ieathomcmaer bo al ee 
resign from office. If it can not show such an extract from the SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S LETTER 

CONGRESSIONAL Recorpb, then it must stand before the public as Usivep Srares Suxare. 

the self-confessed liar that it is, unworthy of the slightest con- Washington, D. C., April 19! 
sideration by any decent citizen in the future. The Dill of | Hon. A. W. Larrerry, 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN to which Mr. MANN first objected is to | House of Representatives, United States 

reimburse 12 citizens of Portland and Vancouver, Wash., for My Dear Sir: The three-year homestead bill is now in conference 
the money they paid the Government for 12 timber claims in | 94, having been appointed one of the conterces, E will do the best I can 
the Eureka, Cal., land district and for their necessary expenses. and Senate as well as to the homesteaders in the West, who have 
These people filed on the land, not knowing that it had been | ee aek cee on 20 fee Oe OES Of Che SUESEES WateR 
withdrawn and paid the Government their money, proved up, | "A Geek .te eutaladain sou fer tie ened Gat vou wade Sex the 
and got their final receipts. Later the land office officials were | measure in the House. ; 

notified from Washington that the land had previously been Yours, very sincerely, 

withdrawn, but the notice had erroneously been sent to some (Signed) G. E, CHAMBERLAIN, 


other land district. Hence the claims were canceled. Mrs. 
Alta B. Spaulding, a trained nurse of Portland, who has the 
earnings of years in her claim, is one of the unfortunate victims 
who lost her claim by the Government’s blunder, and the Gov- 


ernment now has her money, and she is out her expenses. The 
other 11 claims are exactly parallel to hers. The bill as it 


passed the Senate provided that the Government should give 
these 12 people their patents. The House committee would only 
agree to give them back their money and their necessary ex- 
penses. But Mr. MANN objected to the consideration even of 
the House bill, and that is why I scored him; and I would do 
it again with pleasure under the same circumstances. The 
Evening Telegram, in order to injure me, takes up the side of 
Mr. MANN and opposes the rights of our own Portland people, 
and, what is worse, it deliberately lies in so doing. A few 
minutes after the bill mentioned was passed over I called up 
the bill for the relief of Lewis Montgomery, of Portland, and 
Mr. MANN objected to that, and it went over to the next session; 
but absolute silence followed everything that Mr. MANN said in 
each case, as is shown by the official Recorp. 

The article referred to in the Evening Telegram of August 3 
is only a fair sample of dozens of other canards that have zp- 
peared in that paper the past year purporting to be “ special 
dispatches ”’ from Washington relating to me. These stories are 
written in Washington by one Frank Barrew, a hanger-on 
around the Capitol, and sort of news scavenger who lives off 
his wits and the few dollars that the Telegram sends him for | 
the stuff he sends that paper. Barrow is a pudgy, sneaking- 
looking individual, about 50 years old, and hails from some- | 


——— 


where in the State of Wyoming, so he claims. When I first | 
came to Washington Barrow immediately showed up in my 


office, exhibited a card reading “ Frank Barrow, correspondent 
Portland Evening Telegram,” and wanted me to pay him $60 a 
month to send favorable reports to the country papers of 
Oregon for me. I told him there was nothing doing. Later he 
had the nerve to ask me to put him on the pay roll as my pri- 
vate secretary. That I refused to do. That is the kind of a 
man the Evening Telegram has as its “ Washington correspond- 
ent” to furnish “news” to the good people of Portland. Any | 
person gullable enough to be taken in by such a quality of 
“news” would be credulous indeed. 

Last spring the Telegram in a “ Washington dispatch” stated 
that I was an outcast here, that I had been tabooed at the 
White House, and that I was ignored by my colleagues. The 
facts are that I was invited to four receptions at the White 
House the past year, attended two of them, and within a week 
after the Telegram article appeared I received from colleagues 
at Washington the following letters: 

REPRESENTATIVE MORDOCK’S LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1912. 


Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
House Office Building. 


My Dear Larrerty: Let me congratulate you upon the passag 
through the House of the three-year homestead measure. It is grati- 
lying to know that the work you put in on the subject had a result 


There 


that is so eften wanting to crown legislative effort. 


| opinion of their intelligence. 


must also | 


Senator from Oregon and formerly Governor of the State. 
SENATOR BORAH’S LETTER. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1912. 


My Dear LAFrerty: I congratulate you and thank you for the good 


work which you did in helping to put the three-year homestead Dill 
through. This will be a matter~of great benefit, in my judgment, to 


the West, and I am sure the West will appreciate the services of those 
who, like yourself, assisted so efficiently in the passage of the bill. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Wma. E. Boran, 

Senator from Idaho. 

REPRESENTATIVE KINKAID’S LETTER. 
LiousSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1912. 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
Hlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I want to congratulate you and do con- 
gratulate you heartily on the record you have thus far made. Your 
work has been characterized by diligence, energy, and ability, and your 
presentations made upon the floor of the House in behalf of the inter- 
ests of your constituents have been exceptionally strong. 

Cordially, yours, 
(Signed M. P. KINKAID 

Representative from Sizth Nebraska District, formerly Circuit Judge. 


REPRESENTATIVE STEPHENS’S LETTER. 
COMMITTEE ON. THE CENS!t 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES 
Washinaton, D. C ipril 4, 1912 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLeacue: I am very pleased to say to anyone th I be 
lieve you have given careful and constant attention as a Member of 
the House of Representatives to all matters in which your district and 
its people are interested, and to the best of my knowledge you have 
secured your full share of legislation. 

Yours, truly, 
(Signed) WM. D. STEPHENS 
Representative from Seventh California District, 
formerly Mayor of Los Angeles 


I could go on and fill the Recorp with instances of the Tele 
gram’s willful lying to its readers. It must have a very poor 
But I must « lude 

The simple facts are that I have been absolutely independent. 
I have known no master except the people I serve. The two 


‘Onn 


| big newspaper corporations of Portiand I have defied. On 
prints the Journal and the other prints the Oregonian and the 
Telegram. These papers will probably fight me as Jong as I 
remain in public tife, and I value their enmity more than I 
would their friendship. They are absolutely subservient to the 
special interests. These two newspaper corporations desire to 
cash the influence they ure supposed to wield over publi: ff 
cers. That influence is their principal ass in drawing the 
patronage of big business. They exert absolutely no influen 
over me, and they never will. 
I have no particular criticism of the Oregonian It f $ 

in the open as an admitted representative of special priv 

but the Journal and Telegram, sailing under false lors ( 
deserving only of contempt. They would )« 

and as friends of the masses, when in reality they are behind 
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little less than ridiculk 
sive sheet when it is printed under 
ian, by the corporation and 

er, C. A. Morden. The Journal 


ss and is now a mservative 


us 


same 


‘ of these three papers in favor | 


‘trie light, telephone, gas, and 
; based upon physical valuations? 
h is supposed to be one of the most 
Union, has been so duped com- 
that the State is to-day without a 
n. If these papers would do their duty 
nding such a for Oregon. It 
‘key bill passed the last legislature, con- 
Nnmission powers on 
aly overw i. The 
and if the Portland 
| » for the people it would have 
uuld never have been subjected to the 
would have been strengthened by creating two 
commissioners and by giving to the commission plenary 
powers over the city monopolies of Portland. In all of my pub- 
lie speeches in Portland I have advocated the State public-sery- 
ice commission and the fixing of telephone, electric light, and 
gas rates in Portland according to physical valuations and at a 
that would return to the companies reasonable profits, 
and no more. If I were governor of the State I would call the 
legislature in extra and keep them in till a 
satisfactory law was passed. I would also advocate a mini- 
mum-wage law, Similar to the one now in operation in Massa- 
chusetts, and I would urge an eight-hour law for all employees, 
both men and women, working in stores or other public places. 
Where is the big Portland daily newspaper that will dare come 
out for these just laws? There is not one. They are afraid of 
the wrath of big business, now contribu‘ing weekly thousands 
of dollars of the profits that these newspapers are making. 
These newspapers would not dare advocate anything that big 
business is opposed to. Big business is opposed to me; hence 
the yelp of the subsidized press. Let them how! They will 
find that the people are waking up to their ri ots, and the 
commercialized press will be beaten worse and vy vrse with each 
succeeding election, provided I am right in the belief that a 
brighter day for the general public lies just ahead of us, and I 
think I am. 
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Injunctions. 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. SWAGAR SHERLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, May 14, 1912. 


The House under consideration 
(H. Res. 520): 
‘ Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall proceed to consider H. R. 23635, & bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,’ approved March 38, 1911,” ete.— 


Mr. SHERLEY said: 
Mr. Speaker: In eight years’ service in this House I have never 


having the following resolution 


when the expression of an opinion required some little political 
courage I have expressed mine. I stood alone on one occasion 
on my side of the House in opposing what I believed to be a 
bad provision of law, that would have created a special class, 
exempt from the criminal statutes of the land; and I would 
stand alone again, if necessary, before I voted to exclude any 
class from the operation of a general criminal law. But just 
as I have been quick to oppose and condemn those proposals 
that I believed to be un-American and unjust, so will I be quick 
in my condemnation of existing evils of the law or of the courts, 
and to-day it is with as much pleasure that I stand in defense 
of this measure as it was when I stood opposed to those meas- 
ures which some of the laboring men of the country asked for 
and believed sincerely they were entitled to. 
If I thought that the stat 
Sylvania [Mr. Moon! was an 
would oppose this bill. If I believed that it made a special class 
or took from men or from property that proper protection of the 
I would oppose this proposed law. But in my humble 


accurate statement of the law, I 


courts, 


| upon the power of a court to 
The 


the State railroad | 


, : | passed beyond the influence, for good or evil, of the court. 
wavered in my loyalty to the courts of the land, and at times | 





iment of the gentleman from Penn- 


ial interests as faithfully as is the | judgment none of the evils that the gentlemen points out 
for the | 


being within this proposed law actually exist. The trouble with 
the gentleman’s position as it is with that of most of the critics 


| of legislation regulating the issuance of injunctions, is that they 


look to courts of equity for the performance of functions that 
properly belong to the peace officers of the land. In contra- 
vention to this viewpoint I submit that we can not hope to main- 
tain free government in this country if it is to depend finally 

issue a writ of injunction. [Ap 
plause. ] 


Where we have failed in America chiefly has been in the fail- 
ure of peace officers to do their sworn duty; and when it comes t 
the preservation of the peace, when it comes to the prevention of 


i 


| mob law, when it comes to the prevention of acts of violen 
| that 


sometimes disgrace great industrial controversies, then 
the true remedy is going to be, not in the writ of injunction, 
but in the enforcement of the law, and the preservation of the 
peace by the peace officers of the law, and subsequently the trial 
and conviction under the criminal law of those guilty of lawless- 
ness. [Applause.] 

I believe that one of the things that does most to undermi: 
the courts of the land is throwing upon them the burden that 
we frequently, as cowardly legislators, are afraid to assume, 
and more frequently the burden that cowardly sheriffs and other 
peace officers of the land are afraid to take upon themselyes; 
I do not want to have a court of equity made the chief agency 
in the maintenance of the peace of the land. It is not in the in- 
terest of good government. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon] declared the 


| bill to be unconstitutional, but because of his limited time rx 


frained from any detailed discussion of this question. Limited 
to a quarter of the time at his disposal, manifestly I can not 
hope to discuss it. The extent of the power of Congress to 
limit the right of a court of equity to issue injunctions is not 
free from doubt. But after an examination of some care I have 
been able to find no decision of a Federal court, not simply 
dictum, that holds that the power does not exist in Congress, is 
to an inferior court, to limit, as is proposed in this bill, the 
issuance of injunctions. 

Congress has limited the power of the courts to punish for 
contempt, and the Supreme Court upheld such legislation. 

This House is familiar with the case of In re Robinson (19 
Wall., 505) where the Supreme Court passed on the act of March 
2, 1831, limiting the power of courts to punish for contemyts. 
The court, while questioning the constitutionality of the act as 
applied to itself, said— 
that it applies to the circuit and district courts there can be no ques- 
tion. These courts were created by act of Congress. Their powers 
and duties depend upon the act calling them into existence or subsequent 
acts extending or limiting their jurisdiction. The act of 1831 i@ther 
fore to them the law specifying cases in which summary punishment 
for contempt may be inflicted. 

This case has never been questioned, and recently has been 
quoted with approval by the court. 

In the absence of anything beyond the personal opinion of 
gentlemen, eminent though they be in the profession of law, that 
this law is unconstitutional, are we not warranted in the light 
of the Robinson case in believing in the power of Congress to 
restrict the courts in their use of the writ of injunction? 

Let us, then, briefly see what the bill proposes. First, it 
undertakes to remedy the evils resulting from the issuance of 
injunctions and restraining orders without notice. One of the 


| abuses has been the issuing of a temporary restraining order 


and then a delay in the hearing of the matter for the issuing 
of a permanent injunction until the very merits of the case had 
The 
very issuing of a’ temporary restraining order in some cases is 
of sufficient moment practically to determine a controversy ; and 
while if should not be that we should deny always to the court 
the power to issue such a restraining order, until notice has 
been given and the other side has been heard, yet we ought to 
restrain it within as reasonable bounds as possible. 

And that is what is attempted here. We do not propose t 
deny to the courts the right to issue a temporary restraining 
order without notice, but we do provide for the expiration of 
such order “within such time after entry, net to exceed seven 
days, as the court or judge may fix, unless within the time so 
fixed the order is extended or renewed for a like period, after 
notice to those previously served, if any, and for good cause 
shown, and the reasons for such extension shall be entered of 
record.” 

Now. there is much talk about possible evils resulting from 
this provision, or at least that part of it which limits the life of 
a temporary restraining order to seven days from date of entry 
of the order made at issuance, and it is urged that the seven 
days should not begin to run until service is had. This is the 










































ty arise when this provision will work a hardship. 
is not possible to pass a law that will not presumably, in | 
isolated cases, create some hardship. But what we, as | 


slators, are called upon to determine is not whether a pro- 
1 law will some day work an injustice, but whether or not | 
he great run of affairs in this country the enactment of that 
will be conducive to a better civilization and a better admin- 
tion of justice. And judging it by that rule, I contend that 
is a justifiable enactment. . If it were true that every re 
ning order issued ought to have been issued as gentlemen | 
d almost lead us to conclude they believe, then any pro- 
m of law curtailing its scope would be w rong: but if as I 
ve, the power to issue such order is one capable of great | 
se and which has been abused, then the hardship that may | 
iit in a limited number of cases ought not to prevent US | 
m sateguarding its use against such abuse. As I have 
ted, it is to be determined by a weighing of conditions, noi 
in any case, 

fhe next provision of the bill simply requires security to be 
n in all cases. This needs no argument to justify. The 
the critics of the bill can say is that it is not necessary, 
nee the courts now require it. The next provision—section 
jb—first provides as to the form and contents of the order, | 
quiring that the reason for issuing same shall be stated, that 
shall be specific in terms and describe in reasonable detail 
act or acts sought to be restrained. Certainly there can be 
valid objection to these requirements. They will compel 
nformance with the best practice, and, despite the statement 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon], are not cov- | 
ered by any existing rules of equity. 
rhe second portion of section 266b provides that the order 
shall be binding only on the parties to the suit, their agents, 
servants, employees, and attorneys, or those in active concert 
with them and who shall by personal service or otherwise have 

received actual notice of the same.” 

My time is very limited and I am not going to repeat what 
was so splendidly said by the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Davis]. His speech was the speech of a 
lawyer full of the knowledge of his subject, and as far as his 

me permitted him he amply answered the contentions of the 

itleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moon]. I wish only to 
state that this section, in my judgment, is not subject to the 
harrow interpretation sought to be put upon it. It does not 
rob the courts of their power to enforce their decrees. 

I come now to section 266c, which I do desire to discuss, as 
some of its provisions are evidently worrying gentlemen who 
are in doubt as to how far they go relative to boyeotts. In 
my judgment, the proposed law does not prevent the issuing 

, of injunctions in matters of secondary boycott. We use the 
word “boycott” in a rather loose way. Sometimes we mean 
by it what is knewn as a primary boycott, sometimes and 
usually we mean by it what is known as a secondary boycott. 
There is nothing here that prevents a court of equity from deal- 
ing with the boycott in that secondary aspect. As to a boycott 
in its primary effect, I do not believe the power of a court of 
equity ought to go to the length of issuing a writ of injunction. 


ondary boycott, and defined it in substance as one in which | 


the element of coercion as to a third party obtained. It is 
where there is an attempt upon the part of one party to a con- 
troversy to say to a third party, “If you do not cease to patron- 
ze or aid the first party, we in turn will boycott you and 
punish you for your intércourse and trade with that party.” 

This act does not anywhere undertake to justify that proceed 

ing or to say that the court shail not issue a writ of injunction. 
Judge Taft, in Toledo Company v. Pennsylvania Company, 54 
I'ederal Reporter, used this exact language: 

\s usually understood a boycott is a combination of many to cause 
to one person by coercing others against their will to withdraw 
him their beneficial business intercourse, through threats that 

ss those others do so the many will cause similar loss to them, 
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